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O.  The  Berenth  letter  of  the  Enffliah  alpha- 
bet, but  the  thixd  in  those  of  all  we  Oriental 
langoages,  and  also  of  the  Gbeek.  The  form 
of  our  &  is  borrowed  from  the  Boman  alphabet. 
€h,  in  Enslish,  has  two  sounds ;  befc»e  a,  o, 
and  «,  and  occasionally  before  t  and  0,  it  is  the 
medial  letter  of  the  guttural  order ;  the  other 
sound,  which  it  possesses  only  before  s  and  t, 
is  one  of  the  medials  of  the  sibilant  series. 
The  guttural  G  is  liable  to  a  Tanety  of  changes 
in  differmt  dialects  and  languages. 

O,  as  a  Boman  abbrefiation,  is  used  for 
gratis^  gena,  gaudium,  &c.  Q-.V.  signifies  genio 
urbis,  GX.  genio  lod,  and  G.P.B.  gloria  populi 
Romani.  Aa  a  numeral,  it  denot^  400.  On 
the  French  coins  G  indicates  the  city  of  Poi- 
tiers; and  in  chronology  it  is  the  seTenth 
Dominical  letter. 

G.  In  Moaic,  a  note  of  the  scale  correspond- 
ing to  the  so/  of  the  French  and  Italians. 

Uttbmrdina  or  Ostberdlne  (Span,  gabar- 
dina).  A  coarse  frock  or  dress,  mentioned  by 
Shakspeare  in  the  Tempest  and  Merchant  of 
Veniee, 

CMblironHe  (gabbro,  the  Italian  name  of 
a  rock  composed  of  Diallage  and  Felspar).  A 
mineral  found  in  a  vein  of  titaniferous  iron 
n^ar  Arendal,  in  Norway.  It  is  a  silicate  of 
slumina,  soda,  and  potash.  It  has  also  been 
termed  Fttscite  and  Compact  Seapoiite. 

CMbtfl  (Fr.  gabelle,  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  Teutonic  word  geben,  to  give).  Any  impost 
laid  on  commodities  was  originally  thus  termed 
in  France :  as,  gabelle  de  yin,  de  diraps,  &c. ;  bat 
the  word  acquired  in  the  course  of  time  the 
peculiar  signification  of  a  dulr  on  salt,  which  is 
meant  when  the  word  gabeUe  is  used  simply. 
The  gabel  was  first  established  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fburteenth  century,  during  the  reign 
of  Philip  of  Valois^  and  with  a  brief  interrup- 
tion of  ftye  years,  fcom  1340  to  1845,  continued 
to  be  levied  down  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI., 
at  which  time  the  reyenue  which  it  produced 
was  estimatad  at  thj^-eight  milhonfl  of  francs. 
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GADOLINITE 

The  distribution  of  this  tax  was  most  capricioos 
and  arbitrary;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that 
the  gabel  was  one  of  the  greatest  curses  im- 
posed on  France  preyiously  to  the  Reyolution. 

CkibUui  (HL  A  petroleum  or  mineral 
naphtha  exuding  from  the  strata  at  Gabian,  a 
yillage  in  Languedoc. 

Ckibtona  (Fr. ;  Ital.  gabbione).  In  Forti- 
fication, cylinders,  open  at  both  ends,  made 
of  twigs  or  bands  of  iron  twisted  round  stakes. 
When  filled  with  earth,  they  are  used  as  a  screen 
from  the  enemy's  fir^  and  to  reyet  parapets. 

Oable  (Ger.  giebel).  In  Architecture,  the 
yertical  part  of  a  wall  at  the  end  of  a  roof, 
from  the  leyel  of  the  eayes  to  the  snmmit. 

Oadflj'.      [CESTBITK.] 

OadoidSf  Omdoldes  (Gr.  ySXot,  cod),  A 
family  of  soft-finned  fishes,  which  belong  to  the 
section  SubltrachianSf  or  those  which  haye  the 
yentral  fins  below  or  in  adyance  of  the  pec- 
torals, and  of  which  the  cod-fish  ( Gadue  mor^ 
rhua,  Linn.)  may  be  regarded  as  the  type. 

The  general  character  of  the  Gadoid  family 
is  as  follows :  Body  moderately  elongated,  sub- 
compressed,  and  coyered  with  soft  and  yery 
numerous  scales ;  head  smooth ;  jaws  and  front 
of  the  yomer  armed  with  pointed,  unequal, 
moderate,  or  small  teeth,  disposed  in  seyeral 
rows,  like  a  rasp ;  gill-openings  large,  and  with 
seyen  rays ;  most  of  the  species  with  two  or 
three  dorsal  and  one  or  two  anal  fins ;  stomach 
strong  and  capacious;  csecal  appendages  yery 
numerous ;  air-bladder  large,  with  strong  pa- 
rietes,  often  dentated  laterally.  The  greater 
number  of  the  cod  tribe  inhabit  the  seas  of  cold 
or  temperate  latitudes;  their  fiesh  is  white 
and  well-fiayoured;  the^  are  yery  prolific, 
and  constitute  the  most  important  subject  of 
fisheries.  The  great  sand-bank  of  Newfound- 
land is  the  most  fiunous  of  the  cod  fisheries. 

[FiSHBBT.] 

Ckidolliiitea  A  silicate  of  yttria,  found  in 
Sweden,  chiefly  near  Fahlun,  and  at  Ytterby, 
near  flt<ockholTn,  in  imperfect  green  crystals^  and 
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in  amorphous  masses,  embedded  in  a  eoaise- 
grained  granite.  It  w&a  named  after  the  Rus- 
sian chemist  Gadolin,  ^ho  discoYered  in  it  a 
new  earth,  yttria. 

CkUlns  (Gr.  y^s).    [Gadoids/) 

OaeUo  or  Ckulbello.    [Ebsb.] 

OalL  The  boom  or  yard  extending  the 
npper  edge  of  what  are  called /ore  and  aft  sails. 
The  gaff  tnms  on  the  mast  against  which  its 
thicker  end  rests ;  the  mast^  as  an  axis,  occupy- 
ing a  semicircular  cavity  in  the  end  of  the 
gaff.  This  cavity  is  known  as  the  gaffes  jaws. 
It  is  supported  by  two  independent  ropes ;  the 
throat  halliards  at  the  mast,  and  the  peak  hal- 
liards at  the  onter  end.  .  It  is  steadied,  when 
the  sail  is  not  set,  by  ropes  at  the  extremity 
called  vangs. 

Oaire  or  Ckragv  (Fr.  jange).  In  Architec- 
ture, the  length  of  a  skte,  or  tile,  exposed 
beyond  the  lap;  also  the  measure  to  which 
anything  is  confined.  Plasterers  use  the  word 
to  signify  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  plaster 
of  Paris  used  with  the  common  lime  and  hair 
to  accelerate  the  setting ;  bricklayers  use  it  to 
express  the  state  of  mortar :  thus,  they  say  a 
mortar  is  gauged  stiff,  or  thin,  as  it  partakes 
of  one  or  other  of  those  qualities.  Engineers 
use  the  word  to  express  the  distance  between 
rails,  the  thickness  of  boiler  plate,  wire,  copper, 
and  other  materials. 

Gagb  or  GuAOB.  In  Physics,  any  apparatus 
for  measuring  pressure,  force,  height,  depth  or 
size.  Thus  the  gone  of  an  air-pump  indicates 
tibe  extent  to  which  the  (rarefaction  in  the  re- 
ceiver has  been  carried.  [Aib-fuxp.]  The 
steam  gage  measuies  the  pressure  of  steam  in 
any  vessel;  the  wind  gage,  the  force  of  the 
wind ;  the  tide  gage,  the  height  of  the  tide,  &c 
[Akbmometer;  Htdbombtbb.] 

Oftlmlte.  A  native  acuminate  of  zinc,  called 
also  Automolite.  Named  after  Gahn,  who  first 
described  it. 

OaJllarde.  The  name  of  a  lively  dance 
peculiar  to  Italy,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
practised  by  the  ancient  Ilomans,  whence  it  is 
sometimes  designated  Bomanesque. 

Oalnsige.  In  old  English  writers,  this  word 
signifies  the  draught  oxen,  horses  and  their 
fimiituie,  which  were  left  free  when  a  villein 
was  amerced,  that  agriculture  might  not  be 
interrupted. 

Ctalntnc  Twist.  In  rified  arms,  a  twist  or 
spiral  inclination  of  the  grooves,  which  beoomes 
more  rapid  towards  the  muzzle. 

Oalaetio  Circle  (Gr.  yaXoMriKw,  milky). 
A  term  first  used  bv  Sir  John  Herschel  to  de- 
note that  great  drde  of  the  heavens  to  which 
the  course  of  the  Milky  Way,  as  traced  by  the 
unaided  eye,  most  nearly  conforms.  It  is  in- 
clined, at  an  angle  of  about  63^,  to  the  equator, 
and  cuts  that  circle  in  two  points,  whose  right 
ascensions  are  respectively  about  Oh.  47m. 
and  12  h.  47  m.,  so  that  its  northern  and  south- 
em  poles  respectively  are  situated  in  RA. 
12  h.  47  m.,  N.P.D.  63o,  and  RA.  0  h.  47  m., 
N.P.D.  117*».  This  circle,  Sir  John  Herschel 
observes^   is  to  sidereal  what  the  invariable 
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ecliptic  is  to  planetair  astronomy — a  plane 
of  ultimate  reference,  the  ground-plane  of  the 
sidereal  system.     [Galaxt.] 

CKOaotlo  Poles.  The  two  opposite  points 
of  the  heavens,  situated  at  90^  from  the  Galactic 
Circle. 

OaUietlae  (Gr.  yd\a,  mHJt).  An  ingredient 
in  the  sap  of  the  Brosimum  Galactodendron,  or 
Cow-tree  of  South  America. 

Ottlftottte  (Gr.  T^a).  A  fossil  substance, 
not  unlike  French  chalk.  When  immersed  in 
water,  it  has  the  colour  of  milk. 

Ckaaetodendron  (Gr.  yd\a,  milk ;  94w9pow, 
a  tree),    [Bbosixuk  ;  Cow-tbbb  ;  Gaulcitkb.] 

Ctalaetepeietie  (Gr.  T^a,  milk,  and  itoi^m, 
I  make),  A  term  applied  by  some  medical 
writers  to  diet  and  medicine  supposed  to  pro- 
mote the  secretion  of  milk. 

CkUaniTAl*  A  dried  root  brought  from 
China;  it  has  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  pungent 
bitter  flavour,  and  was  formerly  used  in  medi- 
cine. The  greater  galangal  is  the  produce  of 
the  Kmmpferia  Galanga,  and  the  lesser  of  the 
Maranta  Galanga, 

CkUaatliiis  (Gr.  7^0^  mUk,  and  M09,  a 
flowery  The  Snowdrop  genus,  especially  in- 
teresting in  gardens  as  being  the  'first  pale 
blossom  of  the  unripened  year.'  The  common 
Snowdrop  is  G.  nitfoUs ;  a  larger  and  finer  spe- 
cies, G.  plicata,  is  a  native  of  the  Crimea. 

OAlatea.    [Acis.] 

CkOatbaea.  A  genus  of  long-tailed  {ma- 
crourous)  Crustacea,  including  some  very  l^au- 
tiful  species  (  G,  rugosa,  striqosa  et  squamtferd), 
occasionally  found  on  the  l^ritish  coasts.  The 
true  Galathaa  have  the  thorax  oblong  or  ovoid, 
the  median  antennse  produced,  and  uie  pincers 
elongated.  This  term  is  derived  from  the  name 
of  the  nymph  Galatea. 

Galaxy  (Gr.  6  yoKaJiias  kUkos).  The  Via 
Lactea  or  Milky  Way.  This  luminous  zone,  so 
remarkable  in  a  clear  night,  must  have  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  first  observers  of  the  heavens, 
and  its  true  nature  seems  to  have  been  surmised 
at  an  early  period.  Manilius,  in  his  Astrono- 
micon,  after  alluding  to  the  well-known  mytho- 
logical fable  of  its  origin,  asks — 

Anne  magis  densft  BteUamm  txartm  ooitniA 
Oontexit  flammas,  et  craseo  lomine  caadet, 
Et  folgore  nitet  oollato  clarior  orbln  7 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  here  sog 
gested,  namely,  the  condensed  light  of  countless 
multitudes  of  small  stars  so  crowded  together 
as  to  be  individually  undistinguishable,  is  as- 
cribed to  Democritus,  and  its  truth  was  con- 
firmed, or  at  least  rendered  much  more  pro- 
bable, immediately  on  the  discovery  of  the 
telescope,  Gblileo  himself  enumerating  among 
the  advantages  resulting  from  his  instrument^ 
that  of  putting  an  end  to  the  disputes  about  the 
nature  of  the  Milky  Way.  About  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  Wright  of  Durham,  and  Kant 
and  Lambert  in  Germany,  speculated  on  the 
connection  of  the  phenomenon  with  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  stars  in  space ;  but  the 
first  who  undertook  a  systematic  examination 
of  the  gakxy  with  telescopes  of  adequate  power 
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▼as  Sir  'Winiam  HefiBchel,  and  to  the  indefa- 
tigable laboan  of  thia  great  aationomer,  and 
to  those  of  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel  (who, 
during  his  memorable  reeidence  at  the  Cape, 
with  ue  same  telescope  which  bad  been  used  by 
hU  Ikther,  and  bj  a  similar  process  of  exami- 
nation, ezpbred  those  regions  of  the  sky  which 
are  inrisible  in  onr  latitudes),  astronomers  are 
mainly  indebted  for  the  facts  upon  which  any 
sound  speculation  respecting  the  constitution  of 
the  hesTens  can  as  yet  be  foimded. 

The  Df ilky  Way,  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  succession  of 
luminous  patches  of  Tsrying  intensity.  Its 
breadth  is  reij  unequal,  in  some  paits  hardly 
MLceeding  5^,  in  others  extending  to  16^ ;  and 
there  is  a  put  between  Serpentarius  and  An- 
tinous  where  the  two  branches  into  which  it  is 
there  diyided  occupy  together  a  breadth  of  22^. 
Its  course  through  the  heaTens  is  nearly  that  of 
a  great  drde  indined  at  an  angle  of  about  63^ 
to  the  equator,  and  cutting  that  circle  in  two 
points  whose  right  ascensions  are,  respectively, 
0  h.  47  m.  and  12  h.  47  ul  StruTo  remarks 
that  the  most  condensed  stratum  does  not  lie 
exactly  in  one  plane,  but  appears  rather  to  be 
contained  in  two  different  planes  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  10^,  and  intersecting  in  the  plane  of 
the  celestial  equator,  the  snn  being  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  line  of  intersection.  This 
slight  deviation  from  a  great  circle  had  been 
remarked  at  an  earlier  period,  and  Lambert 
supposed  it  might  be  occasioned  by  the  place 
of  the  sun  being  not  exactly  in  the  middle  of 
the  zone,  but  a  little  on  one  side.  It  is  con- 
venient, however,  in  speaking  generally  of  the 
sjBtem  of  the  galaxy,  to  refer  it  to  a  great 
cirde  of  the  sphere;  and  the  great  circle  to 
which  it  most  nearly  conforms  has  been  named 
by  Sir  John  Herschel  the  Galactic  CireU, 

At  several  parts  of  its  course  the  Millp^  Way 
throws  off  streams  or  branches.  In  Perseus 
a  branch  is  sent  off  which  is  traceable  to 
a  considerable  distance.  Another  proceeds 
from  a  point  near  the  star  m  JPuppis,  nearly 
on  the  southern  tivpic  In  Argo  it  opens 
out  into  a  wide  £Ein-like  expanae,  nearly  20^  in 
breadth,  which  terminates  abruptly,  and  at 
this  part  its  continuity  is  interrupted  bv  a  wide 
gap.  At  a  Centauri  it  again  subdivides.  At 
y  Sagittarii  it  suddenly  collects  into  a  vivid 
oval  mass,  about  6^  in  length  and  4^  in  breadth, 
so  exceedingly  rich  in  stars  that  a  moderate 
calculation  gives  upwards  of  100,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  spaces  occur  in  the  veiy  middle  of 
its  course,  which  appear,  to  the  naked  eye, 
entirely  devoid  of  stars,  and  perfectly  black. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  situated  in 
the  Southern  Cross,  where  the  Milky  Way 
approaches  the  nearest  to  the  soutJi  pole,  and 
so  striking  is  its  appearance  that  the  early 
navigators  designated  it  by  the  name  of  the 
coal  tmek.  This  apace  is  of  an  irregular  pear- 
shaped  fbrm ;  it  is  about  8®  in  length  and  6^ 
in  breadth,  and  was  described  and  figured  by 
the  Abb«  Feuill^  in  1710.  LacaiUe  correctly 
attributed  itfl  striking  blackness  to  the  effect 
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of  contrast  with  the  luminosity  of  the  Millnr 
Way,  which  surrounds  it  on  all  sides,  and  which 
in  this  region  is  remarkably  brilliant 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  stars  which  is  observed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  galaxy  is  occasioned 
chiefly  by  the  greater  abundance  of  telescopic 
stars,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  beyond  the  sixth 
order  of  magnitude.  Stars  d  the  first  magni- 
tude are  distributed  over  the  sphere  with  toler- 
able uniformity.  If;  however,  we  take  the 
whole  number  risible  to  the  naked  eye,  a  rapid 
increase  is  perceptible  as  we  approach  the 
limits  of  the  galaxy ;  but^  with  respect  to  those 
of  the  smaller  magnitudes,  and  particularly 
beyond  the  eleventh,  the  accumulation  along 
that  circle  and  its  branches  almost  exceeds 
imagination.  The  vast  predominance  of  the 
small  stars  must  be  held  to  indicate  the 
immense  distances  at  which  they  are  situated. 

From  the  relatively  greater  abundance  of 
stars  in  the  plane  of  the  Galactic  Circle  than 
in  the  regions  on  either  side  of  it,  and  from 
the  indication  of  some  preponderance  on  the 
southern  side,  Sir  W.  Herschel  drew  the  con- 
clusion  that  the  galaxy  is   composed  of  a 
stratum  of  stars  of  which  the  thickness  is  in- 
considerable in  comparison  with  its  length  and 
breadth,  and  that  the  sun  is  placed  not  &r  from 
the  middle  of  the  stratum,  somewhat  nearer  to 
its  northern  than  to  its  southern  sur&ce,  and 
near  the  point  where  it  subdirides  into  two 
principal  lamintt  inclined  at  a  small  angle  to 
each  other.    Assun^ng  the  real  magnitudes  of 
stars  to  be  the  same,  on  the  average,  through 
the  whole  sidereal  ir^stem,  he  determined  by  a 
series  of  photometncal  experiments  that  stars 
of  the  sixth  magnitude  (the  least  visible  to  Uie 
naked  eye)  are  twelve  times  more  remote  than 
those  of  the  first,  and  that  the  penetrating  power 
bf  his  twenty*foot  telescope  was  seventy-five 
times  greater  than  that  or  the  naked  eye,  so 
that    the  smallest  stars  visible  in  the  tele- 
scope are  at  a  distance  equal  to  900  times  the 
distance  of  Sirius.  Now,  as  the  averaee  appa- 
rent breadth  of  the  Milky  Way  is  about  6^, 
its  thickness  at  that  great  dist^ince  must  be 
900  X  sin  6°,  or  e<^ual  to  seventv*eight  times 
the  distance  of  Sinus,  or  more  than  six  times 
the  distance  of  the  stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude. 
Therefore  the  Milky  Wav,  even  in  the  direction 
of  its  poles,  extends  to  three  times  the  distance 
of  the  smallest  stars  visible  to  the  unaided  eye» 
the  sun  being  supposed  at  the  centre  of  the 
stratum.    Hence  it  follows  that  not  only  our 
solar  system,  but  all  the  etars  in  the  firmament 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  are  plunged  to  a  great 
depth  in  the  stratum  of  stars  composing  the 
galaxy,  aud  form  an  integral  part  of  it. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  above 
conclusions  are  based  on  two  hypotheses  which 
are,  at  best^  very  precarious ;  and  in  &ct  both 
of  them  appear  to  have  been  abandoned  by  Sir 
W.  Herschel  himself  in  his  later  ^ears.  With 
respect  to  the  firsts  namely,  the  distribution  of 
the  stars  in  space  at  nearly  equal  distaneea 
from  each  other,  he  remarks,  in  a  paper  pubf. 
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liflhed  in  1817,  that  althoogh  a  greater  number 
of  stars  in  the  field  of  yiew  may  be  taken  in 
general  as  an  indication  of  their  eztensioD 
to  a  greater  distance,  yet  the  gauges  have  in 
xealitj  more  direct  reference  to  the  condensa- 
tion  than  to  the  diatance,  and  hence  a  greater 
number  in  the  field  of  view  may  be  explained 
aa  well  by  a  greater  condensation  of  the  galaxy 
as  by  a  greater  extension  of  its  figure  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  stars  appear  most  nu- 
merous. The  other  hypothesis,  namely,  that 
the  telescope  penetrates  to  the  extreme  bound- 
aries of  the  galaxy,  is  subject  to  much  doubt 
Sir  W.  Herschel,  speaking  in  1818  of  his  forty- 
foot  telescope,  the  penetrating  power  of  which 
he  estimated  to  reach  to  2,300  times  the  dis- 
tance of  Sirius,  states,  as  his  opinion,  that 
even  at  this  enormous  distance  the  limit  of  the 
stratum  was  not  attained,  inasmuch  as  the 
telescope  failed  to  resolve  the  nebulous  appear- 
ance into  stars,  and  he  therefore  concluded  the 
stratum  to  be  fHthomless.  Sir  John  Herschel 
thinks  the  limit  has  been  attained  only  in 
eertain  directions : '  Throughout  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  extent  of  the  Milky  Way  in  both 
hemispheres,  the  general  blackness  of  the  ^und 
of  the  heavens  on  which  its  stars  are  prcnected, 
and  the  absence  of  that  innumerable  multitude 
and  excessive  crowding  of  the  smallest  visible 
magnitudes,  and  of  the  glare  produced  by  the 
aggregate  of  multitudes  too  small  to  affect 
the  eve  singly,  which  the  contrary  supposition 
would  appear  to  necessitate,  must,  we  think, 
be  considered  unequivocal  indications  that  its 
dimensions,  in  dirtctiona  where  these  conditions 
obtain,  are  not  only  not  infinite,  but  that  the 
■pace-penetratine  power  of  our  telescopes  suffices 
fairly  to  pierce  through  it  and  beyond  it'  But, 
on  tne  other  hand,  there  are  parts  where  not  the 
•lightest  indication  of  a  limit  is  discernible. '  Such 
ifl,  in  effect,  the  spectacle  affiirded  by  a  very  large' 
portion  of  the  Milky  Way  in  that  interesting 
region  near  the  point  of  its  bifurcation  in 
Scorpio,  where,  through  the  hollows  and  deep 
recesses  of  its  complicated  structure,  we  behold 
what  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  wide  and 
indefinitely  prolonged  area,  btrewed  over  with 
discontinuous  masses  and  clouds  of  stars,  which 
the  telescope  at  last  refuses  to  analyse.' 

There  is  also  another  objection  which  has 
been  raised  by  Stmve,  namely  that  the  celestial 
mces  are  not  perfectly  transparent^  and  that 
therefore  the  light  of  distant  stars  is  enfeebled 
more  than  in  proportion  to  their  distance. 

The  only  conclusions  which  can  be  safely 
drawn  are  the  following:—- 

1.  That  the  whole  l^ht  of  the  Milky  Way  is 
nothing  but  the  light  of  innumerable  stars  of 
all  magnitudes  down  to  the  fiiintest  point  per- 
oeptible  in  the  best  telescopes. 

2.  That  the  phenomena,  on  the  whole,  agree 
with  the  supposition  that  the '  stars  of  our 
firmament,  instead  of  being  scattered  through 
space  indifferently  in  all  directions,  form  a 
stratum  of  which  the  thickness  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  its  length  and  breadth,  and  that 
tha  sun  occupies  a  pUce  aear  the  middle  of  the 
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thickness,  and  near  the  point  where  the  stratum 
is  subdivided  into  two  principal  laminae. 

8.  That  if  all  the  fixed  stars  in  the  firmament 
be  regarded  as  forming  one  great  system— that 
of  the  galaxy — we  are  atill  in  complete  ignorance 
of  its  extent,  and  without  the  least  idea  of  what 
may  be  called  its  ground  plan. 

Ottlbrnmim  (Lat. ;  Gr.  xoA/Sii^).  A  slightly 
fetid  gum  resin,  produced  by  the  Galbanum 
officinale.  It  is  imported  from  Turkey  and  the 
East  Indies  for  medical  use,  but  is  of  little 
importance. 

CkUlnila  (Lat  the  yellow  bird),  A  genus  of 
Scansorial  birds  dosely  allied  to  the  kingfishers 
by  their  elongated  sharp-pointed  beak,  the  upper 
ridge  of  which  is  angular ;  and  by  their  short 
feet,  the  anterior  toes  of  which  are  idmoet  wholly 
united :  these  toes,  however,  are  not  raecisely 
the  same  as  those  of  the  kingfishers.  The  plu- 
mage of  the  species  of  Galbwa  which  are  called 
by  the  French  jacamars,  is  not  so  smooth  as 
that  of  the  kin^shers,  and  always  has  a  metal- 
lic lustre.  Thev  are  solitary  biras,  that  live  in 
wet  forests,  feed  on  insectSi  and  build  on  low 
bushes. 

CkUbnliM.  In  Botany,  a  term  invented  by 
Otsrtner,  to  denote  a  form  of  fruit  similar  to  a 
oone,  excepting  that  the  galbulns  is  round,  and 
has  the  heads  of  the  carpels  much  enlarged,  as 
in  the  fruit  of  the  juniper. 

Oale.  The  myriea  Gale,  a  small  native 
fragrant  bush,  of  the  order  Myricaoem,  found  in 
boggy  places. 

CkUe  of  Wind.  The  Sea  term  for  a  con- 
tinued storm  of  wind :  the  lowest  degree  is  the 
fresh  gale,  the  next  a  strona  gale,  and  the  last 
a  hearty  or  hard  gale,  called  abo  a  whole  gale. 

Ckaea  f Lat).  In  Antiquity,  the  head- 
piece or  helmet  used  in  battle  by  the  Boman 
soldiers.  The  galea  was  used  for  the  same 
defensive  purposes  as  the  cassis ;  but  differed 
from  it  in  this,  that  while  the  cassis  was  the 
term  properly  ap^ied  to  helmets  made  of  metal, 
the  galea  was  originally  of  hides, 

Galba.  (Lat).  In  Botany,  the  helmet  or 
arched  part  of  a  fiower,  as  seen  in  the  Aconite ; 
hence  galeate,  helmeted. 

CkUeffa  (Gr.  7^0,  because  it  is  supposed  to 
increase  the  milk  of  animals,  especially  of  goats). 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  includmg  v. 
officinalis,  or  Goat's  Rue,  a  plant  of  little  taste, 
and  eaten  in  Italy  in  salads.  It  was  formerly 
held  in  some  repute  as  a  cordial  in  fevers. 
The  genus  consists  of  perennial  herbs  of  the 
Leguminous  fiimily,  nearly  related  to  Glyeyr* 
rhisa, 

Ckaena  (Lat).  Native  sulphide  of  lead, 
composed,  when  pure,  of  86*6  per  cent,  of  lead 
and  13*4  sulphur.  It  forms  bunches  and  veins 
in  iffueous  and  sedimentary  rocks,  especially  in 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  in  which  it  often  filUi 
irregular  cavities  and  fissures.  It  occurs  in 
amorphous  masses  with  a  lameUar  structure^ 
firequently  granular,  especiaUy  when  silver  is 
present,  sometimes  almost  compact^  and  cnr- 
stallised  in  cubes,  octahedrons,  or  their  modi* 
fications.    The  oolow  if  lead-grey,  much  lika 
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tut  of  the  metal  lead,  with  a  metallic  lotftre, 
•ad  Mmetiinee  saperfieulljr  oovered  with  an 
irideieent  tiimish.  Galena  ii  the  most  abnn- 
dutozeof  lead,  and  that  from  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  metal  is  obtained. 

Sometimee  Galena  is  so  rich  in  sUrer  as  to 
be  worked  almost  entirely  as  an  ore  of  that 
HMtal,  as  is  the  case  at  the  mines  of  Saxony, 
the  Han,  and  those  of  Blejbeig  in  the  EifeL 

The  lugest  lead  mine  in  the  world  is  that  of 
AQenbeads  in  Northumberland;  and  some  of 
thrponst  metal  is  that  produced  at  the  Austrian 
man  of  Notach  in  Carinthia. 

Oalentota.  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  a 
nbdinsbn  of  the  sect  called  Wateriandians  in 
the  semteenth  centuiy.  In  Medical  History, 
(iu  followers  of  Galen  were  so  termed,  in 
opposition  to  the  practitioners  of  the  chemical 
•ebooL 

QaleopltlMeiis  (Gr.  toX^  a  toeasel;  vtOn^s, 
sa  ^).  A  genus  of  Insectivorous  lUammalia, 
hsTisg  the  bones  of  the  arm  and  leg,  but  not 
those  of  the  digits,  excessively  elongated,  and 
npporting  extensive  lateral  folds  of  skin  which 
an  Qsefnl  as  a  parachute,  but  not  as  organs  of 
flight  The  species  are  restricted  to  the  gi^ftt 
itUods  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  their  inlmor 
ineisori  are  remarkable  for  their  complex  form 
like  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

Oaleniea  (Lat.  galems,  a  cap  or  tuft),  A 
geons  of  TetramerousColeoptens  now  the  type 
of  an  extensiTe  &mily  {GaUrueida),  including 
amongst  other  subgenera  the  noxious  turnip- 
flics  {HaHiea).  All  the  Galerucida  are  vege- 
table feeders^  both  in  their  larva  and  in  their 
S>rfect  state.  There  are  about  a  dozen  known 
ritish  spedes  of  Galeruea  proper,  which  are 
imall,  and  generally  dark  or  dull-coloured 
beetles. 

OaWarewp  (GaHum,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
utimd  order  of  herbaceous  Exogens  of  the 
Cinebonal  alliancft.  inhabiting  the  cooler  parts 
of  the  world.  They  are  distingmsbed  from 
Cinekmaeem  by  their  square  stems  and  verti- 
cillate  leaves  without  stipules.  The  roots  of 
BuhiA  imttoria  yield  Hadder,  and  those  of 
fi.  mrdifoHa  famish  the  Mui^eet  dye  of  India. 
flallpem  (th»  Guiana  name).  The  genus 
of  Stttaeem  yields  the  Angostura  Bark  of  the 
Phanoaeopoeia.  It  is  said  to  be  produced  both 
by  G,  ofiemalU  and  G.  Cusparia,  and  hence 
iiaoaipcimes  called  CospariaBark.  It  is  em- 
I^yed  in  medical  practice  as  a  tonic,  and  by 
the  natives  of  Guiana  to  stupefy  fish. 
OaUpot.    A  white  resin  derived  from  the 

Oattoa  (Gr.  ydXa,  milk).  A  genus  of 
■oambliog  herbs,  with  steUately  whorl^  leaves, 
BDallflovexs  often  inconspicuous,  and  fhiits  con- 
<ntiag  of  two  dry  seed-vessels,  each  containing 
>  nsgle  seed.  G.  Aparine,  the  Cleavers  or 
^oocegiassi  is  a  common  weed  in  almost  every 
l^^ilgebsnk,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  globular 
fruta  being  covered  with  hooked  prickles.  The 
t<n«Aed  seeds  are  said  to  be  a  good  substitute 
far  oofTee^  and  the  flowers  of  Galivm  verum 
>n  used  to  andls  milk.    The  roots  of  some  of 
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them  aflSord  a  purple  dye.  Like  Madder,  they 
belong  to  the  order  Galiacea, 

OaU  (Gr.  xo^'hy    [^Qa] 

OaU  of  Olaas.  The  salts  and  other  im- 
purities  which  float  upon  the  fused  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  which  are 
skimmed  ofL    They  are  also  called  iandiver. 

OaU  Inaeota.  The  name  of  a  &milv  of 
Hemipteians,  comprehending  those  of  which 
the  females,  towaros  the  period  of  oviposition, 
assume  a  globular  form,  analogous  to  the  galls 
caused  by  the  galiieoles, 

CkUl  Vtata.  Excrescences  produced  by  the 
eynips,  a  small  insect  which  deposits  ita  eggs 
in  the  tender  shoots  of  the  Quercus  mftctoria,  a 

ries  of  oak  abundant  in  Asia  Minor.  When 
maggot  is  hatched,  it  produces  a  morbid 
excrescence  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and  ulti- 
mately eats  its  way  out  of  the  nidus  thus 
formeicL  The  best  galls  are  imported  &om 
Aleppo  and  Smyrna;  their  principal  ingre- 
dients are  tan  and  gallic  acid.  The  infusion  of 
galls  afibrds  a  dense  white  precipitate  in  solu- 
tion of  gelatine,  and  a  bladi  precipitate  with 
the  persalts  of  iron.  The  latter  property  leads  to 
the  use  of  gslls  in  the  manufacture  of  ink  and 
of  black  dye ;  they  are  also  used  as  an  astrin* 
gent  in  medicine. 

Ckdla.  Local  aflTections  or  diseases  of  plants, 
caused  by  the  puncture  of  insects.  They  are 
produced  by  an  excessive  deposition  of  cellular 
tissue,  and  are  of  so  consequence  to  the  general 
health  of  the  individual  subject  to  them. 

Hall-bladder.  An  oblong  membrunous 
receptacle  attached  to  the  under  part  of  the 
liver.  It  retains  the  bile  which  regurgitates 
from  the  hepatic  duct,  and  sends  it  through 
the  cystic  duct,  which  proceeds  ftom  its  neck 
into  the  ductits  eommunis  ehoUdochu*,  and 
thence  into  the  duodenum. 

OaU  •  stones.  Concretions  occasionally 
found  in  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  ducts. 
They  consist  either  of  a  peculiar  fiitty  matter 
called  eholeaterine,  or  of  inspissated  bile,  or  of 
mixtures  of  the  two*  The  gall-stones  of  the  ox 
generally  contain  a  peculiar  yellow  colouring 
matter  which  is  valued  by  painters. 

CkOleoB  (ItaL  galeone).  A  name  formerly 
applied  to  large  and  lofty  ships  of  war :  it  was 
subseouenUy  fimited  to  the  treasure  ships  which 
brougnt  the  riches  of  the  New  World  to  Spain. 
They  were  heavy  unmanageable  vessels. 

OalleiT  (ItaL  gallena,  Fr.  galerie).  In 
the  Fine  Arts,  a  term  applied  to  a  collection  of 
works  in  painting  or  sculpture,  or  to  the  build- 
ing containing  it  The  earliest  gallery  or 
museum  of  which  there  is  any  record  was  that 
of  the  HersBum  or  temple  of  Juno  at  Samoa, 
to  which  a  picture  gallery  (jwipweoHicn)  whs  at* 
tachedt  The  Poecile,  or  painted  chamber,  at 
Athens  was  a  gallery  of  paintings,  but  not  quite 
in  the  sense  now  applied.  The  Egyptian  Ptole- 
mies formed  collections  of  pictures,  as  did  also 
the  Bomans :  Verres  had  a  remarkable  ooUec- 
tion  of  works  of  art;  and  most  of  the  public 
temples  of  Bome  were  depositories  of  works  of 
painting  and  sculpture ;  tae  Temple  of  Peace 
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was  renowned  for  its  ooUections.  Constanti- 
nople, however,  hsd  still  greater  aoeumnlations 
than  Borne.  In  Europe,  the  magnificent  Ma- 
seam  of  the  Loavre,  though  mnch  reduced  in 
1816  by  the  restoration  of  many  works  acquired 
by  conquest,  is  still  one  of  the  richest  in  pictures 
numerically ;  but  it  does  not  poMsess  so  many 
first-rate  Italian  pictures  as  the  British  National 
Gallery.  The  gallery  founded  at  Florence  by 
Cosmo  II.  long  enjoyed  the  first  rank,  but  must 
be  now  considered  secondary  to  sereral  Euro- 
pean galleries.  The  treasures  of  Florence  are, 
nowerer,  divided  into  two  collections — that  of 
the  Uffizi,  and  that  of  the  Pitti  palace;  but 
both  galleries  combined  do  not  equal  in  num- 
bers the  collections  of  Dresden,  of  Madrid,  or 
of  the  LsuTTC.  Numbers,  of  course,  are  not  the 
real  test  of  the  Tahie  of  a  gallery  of  works 
of  art ;  but  where  all  have  been  formed  with 
more  or  less  indiscrimination,  it  becomes  a  fair 
test.  The  selected  galleries  are  few,  those  of 
the  Vatican  at  Rome,  the  National  Gallery  in 
London,  and  the  Finaoothek  at  Munich  being 
idmost.  the  only  examples.  If  we  rank  the  prin- 
cipal galleries  of  Europe  according  to  their 
numbers,  the  followins  is  their  order  at  this 
date  (1865)  :  1.  Versailles,  about  3,300  works, 
chiefly  French  battles ;  2.  Dresden,  about  2,200 
pictures ;  3.  Madrid,  Real  Museo  of  the  Prado, 
1,833 ;  4.  The  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  about 
1,800;  6.  The  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg, 
1,631;  6.  The  Gallery  of  Berlin,  1,260;  7.  The 
Belvidere  at  Vienna,  upwards  of  1,660  ;  8.  The 
Pinaoothek  of  Munich,  1,270;  9.  The  Gallery 
of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence,  upwards  of  1,200; 

10.  'Die  National  GhiUeiy,  London,  about  760 ; 

11.  The  Gallery  of  the  Museo  Borbonioo  at 
Naples,  about  700;  12.  The  Academy  at  Ve- 
nice, 688 ;  13.  The  Academy  of  Antwerp,  584 ; 
14.  The  Gallery  of  Turin,  669  ;  16.  The  Biera 
of  Mihin,  603 ;  16.  The  Pitti  Palace,  Florence, 
500;    17.   The  collection  of   Brussels,    400; 
18.  The  GalleiT  of  Amsterdam,  386 ;  19.  The 
Stiidel  Institution  «t  Frankfort,  380;  20.  The 
Museum  at  the  Hague,  304 ;  21.  The  collection 
of  the  Academy  of  Bologna,  280;   22.   The 
Capitol  at  Rome,  225 ;  and  23.  The  celebrated 
Gallery  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  only  37.     The 
National  Gallery  of  London  is  unfortunately  at 
present  dirided,  from  utter  insufficiency  of  space 
at  Trafalgar  Square,  a  part  of  the  national  col- 
lection being  placed  at  Kensington ;  if  united  in 
one  whole  and  properly  displayed,  it  would  ap- 
pear what  it  is,  not  only  one  of  the  most  select 
and  valuable,  but  also  one  of  the  larger  European 
galleries ;  and  it  is  vet  only  in  its  infancy :  it 
was  first  opened  to  the  public  on  May  10,  1824, 
with  38  pictures,  jast  one  more  than  the  Va- 
tican possesses  at  this  day.    Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  have  also  now  their  national  g^leries, 
and  England  possesses  also  the  public  collec- 
tions at  Hampton  Court  and  Dulwich,  besides 
the  valuable  royal  galleir  at  Windsor,  and 
the  private  galleries  of  the  duke  of  Suther- 
land, the  marouis  of  Westminster,  the  earl  of 
EUesmere,  and  others.      The  Borghese  Gal- 
leiy,  a  coUectioo  of  upwards  of  500  valuable 
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I  pictures,  and  the  Esterhazy  and  lichtenstein 
collections  at  Vienna,  are  perhaps  the  best  pri- 
vate galleries.  The  Vatican  at  Rome  and  the 
British  Museum  possess  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  galleries  of  sculpture. 
I  Gallbrt.  In  Fortification,  a  covered  pas- 
sage,  sometimes  constracted  under  the  counter- 
scarp and  loopholed. 

Gallkbt.  In  Mining,  a  passage  leading  in- 
wards from  the  entrance  of  the  mine. 

Oalley  (Fr.  galore).  A  low-built  vessel 
propelled  by  sails  and  oars,  either  on  a  single 
tier,  or  on  tiers  of  benches  one  above  the  other. 
The  war  vessels  of  antiquity  were  all  galleys. 
Among  the  Greeks  those  iChiefly  mentioned  are 
the  pentecontori,  which  appear  Co  have  had  fifty 
oars  disposed  in  a  single  tier ;  and  the  triremen, 
vessels  with  three  banks  of  oaia.     [Tbissmb.] 

Galleys  were  likewise  employed  by  the  man- 
time  nations  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Their  use  in  naval  war  hardly  ceased 
until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and 
the  Venetian  republic,  down  to  the  period  of 
its  extinction,  always  maintained  a  number 
of  war  galleys.  The  Venetian  galleys  had  a 
single  tier  only,  and  all  modem  guleys  followed 
the  same  construction.  These  were  formidable 
vessels  in  a  calm,  but  unfit  for  a  rough  sea. 
The  Venetians  had  ako  a  large  high-pooped 
sort  of  galley  called  ^aleazea^  vmenee  the  word 
galUan  Kod. ffoUioti  in  old  Enp;lish  writers. 

The  name  ffoUey  is  also  apphed  to  some  of  the 
smarter  boats  of  a  ship  of  war,  as  tk$  adnarala 
gaUey,  the  captain's  galley.  The  latter  is  a 
handsome  and  very  swift  boat^  propelled  by  six 
alternate  oazs,  handled  by  a  picked  crew.  The 
gaUey  in  a  ship  is  the  place  where  cooking  is 
carried  on :  it  is  in  the  forepait  of  the  vessel, 
on  one  of  the  lower  decks. 

The  punishment  of  the  gaUeyt,  L  e.  the  em- 
ployment of  condemned  criminals  in  the  toil- 
some employment  of  rowing  them,  is  said  to 
have  originated  under  the  Ghreek  empire.  It 
was  used  by  all  the  nations  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean.  In  France,  under  the  old 
jurisprudence,  the  punishment  of  the  galleys 
was  the  severest'  of  secondaiy  penaltiea. 
About  the  end  of  ihe  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
when  galleys  themsdves  b^an  to  be  disused, 
the  palley  slaves  were  employed  in  boepitsJs, 
public  works,  &e. ;  and  the  name  of  the  punish- 
ment was  changed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly 
(1798)  to  travaux  forch,  oompuloory  labour, 
whence  the  word  /orfot  for  a  criminal  so  con- 
demned. Under  the  .code  of  the  empire  the 
punishment  was  accompanied  with  forfeiture  of 
property,  infamy,  and  branding.  By  an  alter- 
ation of  the  law  effected  in  1832,  the  brand 
was  abolished;  and  the  criminals,  who  had 
hitherto  been  intermingled  in  the  three  penal 
fortresses  (Toulon,  Ro<£efort,  and  Brest),  were 
classified.  Toulon  was  appropriated  to  those 
condemned  for  ten  years  and  under;  Brest, 
to  those  from  ten  to  twenty;  Rochefort,  to 
persons  condemned  for  Ufe.  The  name  bagne, 
applied  in  France  to  prisons  in  whidi  those 
condemned  to  compulsory  labour  are  confined. 
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a  deriTed  from  the  famous  Bagnio  prison  ftt 
Coostantisoide,  so  called  on  account  of  some 
baths  situated  tJbeip.  The  principal  crimes 
tt)v  punished  in  this  manner  by  the  French 
law  ue— some  acts  of  yiolenee  against  the  go- 
Temment  or  public  Uw;  coining  or  forgery ; 
aoBQlts  foHoved  by  death  on  legal  officers; 
ffloider,  unless  usder  aggraTated  circumstances ; 
npe,  abduetioB,  burglary,  highway  robbery, 
pcrjniy,  &t 

Galut.  In  Printing;  pieces  of  thin  board 
or  meUl  of  different  sizes,  with  ledges  about 
tbee-fifths  of  the  height  of  types,  for  receiving 
the  natter  as  it  is  composed,  and  for  affording 
s  lereJ  on  which  to  make  it  up  into  pages. 

OaOL  In  Boman  Anti(|nitie8,  priests  of 
Cjbek,  at  Borne.  The  origm  of  the  word  is 
vscertun,  but  they  are  said  to  ha^e  been  so 
oiled  from  the  river  Ghillus  in  Phrygia,  whence 
the  vonhip  of  the  goddess  was  intrwluced  into 
Borne  BL&  204.  (Liv.  zxix.  14.)  These  priests 
were  always  ennuohs  (Lucretius  ii.) ;  and 
beiag  eboaen  from  a  low  class,  were,  unlike  all 
other  priests,  aUowed  to  beg  on  certain  days. 
(Cic  be  Leaibus  ii.  9.)  In  their  rites  they 
reiembled  the  CoBTBAifTES,  Dacttu  and  Cu- 
UTES  [which  see]. 

OttUio  A/eAAm  An  acid  obtained  from  galls 
and  some  oUier  vegetable  astringents.  It  is 
white,  ctystaUine,  and  soluble  in  water  and 
akohol  It  giTSB  an  inky-blue  colour  with  a 
penalt  of  iron,  but  no  precipitate  with  gelatine^ 
which  distinguishes  it  from  tannic  acid.  When 
heated  to  about  415^,  it  is  resolved  into  car- 
booic  acid  and  pyroffoUic  acid;  this  latter 
acid  is  laigely  manufactured  for  the  purposes 
of  photography. 

GAllteaia  CtuartSu  The  distinctive  title  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  church  in  France,  which 
maintains  a  certain  degree  of  independence  in 
respect  of  the  Roman  see.  The  liberties  of  the 
Galliean  Church,  first  asserted  in  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  (1438),  were  defined  and  confirmed 
ia  the  Qnatuor  Propositionos  Cleri  Gallicani, 
promul^ted  in  1682.  The  occasion  of  this 
oedazation  was  a  dispute  between  Louis  XIV. 
and  Pope  Innocent  XL  concerning  the  ri^ht 
loDg  practised  by  the  French  kings  of  occupying 
inUieir  own  persons  the  inferior  preferments 
of  a  diocese  which  lapsed  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  seOb  It  was  then  determined  by  an 
assembly  of  the  French  clei^,  that  the  pope 
has  DO  temporal,  but  only  spiritual  rights,  as 
the  ricegerent  of  Christ:  that  even  these  are 
limited  by  canons  and  councils :  and  that  the 
decrees  of  the  holy  see  are  subject  to  reversal 
upon  the  decLsion  of  the  clergy  in  general 
[Dtdaration  of  the  French  Clergy  oonceming 
Eodesiastical  Power,  drawn  up  by  the  famous 
Bosauet)  bishop  of  Meauz,  in  the  assembly 
convoked  by  Louis  XIY.  in  1682.)  While, 
however,  it  asserts  this  liberty  in  speculative 
pomts,  the  Gallioan  church  does  not  differ  from 
the  Roman  in  any  points  of  faith.  It  has,  how- 
ever, always  been  the  object  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
that  large  party,  both  of  clei^  and  laity,  who 
We  sidsd  with  them,  to  brin^  the  church  in 
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France  more  closely  into  submission  to  the  see 
of  Bome.  The  Jansenists ;  the  great  legal  body, 
headed  by  the  parliaments ;  and  many  of  the 
leading  divines  of  that  church,  such  as  Fleury 
and  Bossuet,  were  arraved  on  the  other  side :  and 
the  struggle  continued  vrith  more  or  less  vehe- 
mence through  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits  appeared  for  the  time 
to  give  the  victory  to  the  (>allican  side.  But  it 
may  be  said  to  have  suffered,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Catholic  public  in  general,  a  yery  seycre  defeat 
when,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Bevolution,  its 
leaders  sided  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the 
party  of  progress,  and  accepted  the  'civil  consti- 
tution '  of  the  clergy.  The  period  of  lowest  ex- 
ternal power  of  the  church  in  France  was  that 
of  the  revival  of  what  are  commonly  called 
Ultramontane  opinions  in  the  church  of  Bome ; 
those,  namely,  which  exalt  most  hishly  the 
papal  power,  and  are  most  opposed  to  the  exist- 
ence of  anything  approachmg  to  national  and 
independent  churches  or  branches  of  the  church 
within  the  communion  of  Bome.  Accordingly, 
the  concordat  effected  by  Napoleon  L  with 
Bome,  although  it  established  a  church,  in  the 
political  sense  of  the  word,  dependent  on  the 
State,  yet  in  no  degree  tended  to  reconstitute 
that  Qallican  church  which  the  great  divines 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  had  endeavoured,  with 
some  success^  to  build  up.  Since  that  time 
the  Ultramontane  school  appears  to  have  a&* 
quired  still  more  decided  influence  among  the 
ei^gy  of  France. 

OaUtelam.  Literally,  a  phrase  or  construc- 
tion pecuUar  to  the  French  language,  but  used 
generally  to  denote  such  phrases  or  modes  of 
speech  in  English  as  are  formed  after  the  French 
idiom. 

Ckdlloola  (Lat.  ^alla,  ajsall ;  colo,  linhabit). 
The  name  of  a  family  of  Pupiparous  Hymeno^ 
pterans,  including  those  of  which  the  larvae 
inhabit  the  galls  or  vegetable  excrescences 
caused  by  the  perforation  and  oviposition  of 
the  parent  insect 

C^sUSiiaoeaiia,.  OalllBaeea  (Lat  gallus, 
a  cock),    [Basqb^.] 

OalllBUle  or  "WaterMlieii.  The  type  of 
the  subgenus  Qallinula,  now  dismembered 
from  the  FtUica  of  Linnaeus,  which  term  id 
restricted  in  modem  systems  of  ornithology  to 
the  Coots  proper. 

CtelUon.  A  strong  and  cumbrous  bluff- 
bowed  vessel  used  by  the  Dutch,  having  a  main 
mast  and  a  misen  mast,  usually  close  aft 

OalUsenit^.  A  minendogical  synonym  of 
TitaniU, 

CkUlon  (Old  Fri  galon).  An  English  mea- 
smre  of  capacity.  By  Act  of  Parliament  the  im- 
perial eallon  is  to  contain  10  lbs.  avoirdupois 
of  distmed  water,  weighed  at  the  temperature 
of  62^  of  Fahrenheit,  the  barometer  standing 
at  30  inches.  This  is  equivalent  to  277*^4- 
cubic  inches.  The  old  English  gallon,  wina 
measure,  contained  231  cubic  inches;  beer 
measure,  282  cubic  inches.     [Mbasubes.] 

Oallotamiio  Aold.    The  tannic  acid,  or 
I  astringent  principle  of  nut-galls,  obtained  o& 
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percolating  galls  with  washed  ether  and  «va- ! 
porating  ^the  aqueous  portion  of  the  percolate. 
It  fonns  an  insoluble  compound  with  gelatine,  ' 
the  formation  of  which  is  the  chief  feature  in 
the  operation  of  tanning  hides  to  form  leather.  | 
Its  combination  with  iron  forms  the  basis  of 
black  writing  inks.     [Tannin.] 

CkOlowsbits.  On  Shipboard,  consist  of  a 
stout  wooden  framework  for  the  support  of 
spare  spars. 

eally-worm.    [Juris.] 

Oalt.    [Gault.] 

<ialTanlun  (from  Galvani,  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Bologna,  the  discoverer  of  some  of 
the  phenomena  connected  with  this  form  of 
electricity  in  the  year  1790).  Under  this  term 
are  frequently  included  the  phenomena  of  Vol- 
taic Elbctbicitt  [which  see].  We  shall  here 
limit  it  to  the  apparent  erolution  of  electricity 
by  the  contact  of  different  metals ;  this  is  b^t 
observed  by  the  muscular  contractions  which 
are  produced  in  the  leg  of  a  frog  recently  killed, 
when  two  different  metals,  such  as  zinc  and 
silver,  tin  and  gold,  &&,  one  of  which  touches 
the  crural  nerve,  and  the  other  the  muscles,  are 
brought  into  contact.  Every  time  the  metals 
touch  each  other,  the  limb  becomes  powerfully 
convulsed ;  and  if  the  experiment  be  made  with 
a  dead  rabbit,  one  of  the  metals  being  in 
contact  with  the  brain,  and  the  other  with  the 
muscles  of  the  extremities,  the  whole  body  of 
the  animal  is  strangely  agitated.  Similar  ex- 
periments have  been  made  upon  the  bodies  of 
criminals  shortly  after  execution.  These  re- 
sults, which  have  till  lately  been  considered  to 
depend  upon  the  effects  of  electricity  excited  by 
the  contact  of  the  metals  upon  the  nervous  and 
muscular  systems,  led  Vulta  to  his  celebrated 
researches,  which  terminated  in  the  discovery 
of  the  Voltaic  battery.  Nearly  all  the  cases, 
however,  of  the  apparent  production  of  electri- 
city by  oontaot  have  been  satisfactorily  traced 
by  Faraday  to  chemical  action.  [Voltaic 
Battbbt.] 

OalTaaometer.  An  instrument  lor  ascer- 
taining the  presence  and  estimating  the  amount 
of  a  current  of  electricity,  especi<iUy  galvanic  or 

•voltaic  electricity,  by  the  de- 
yiation  which  it  occasions  in 
the  magnetic  needle.  The  sim- 
plest form  of  galvanometer  is  a 
magnetic  needle  poised  upon  a 
point,  and  surrounded  by  one 
or  more  coils  of  copper  wire  covere<l  with  silk, 
the  ends  a  and  b  either  being  left  free,  or  termi- 
nating in  two  small  copper  cups  containing  mer- 
cury, for  the  convenience  of  communication  with 
the  source  of  electricity.  When  th;s  needle  is 
placed  parallel  to  the  coil,  and  in  the  magnetic 
meridian  (as  represented  in  the  above  figure), 
it  immediately  deviates  when  the  electric  cur- 
lent  passes  tlirough  the  coil ;  and  the  deviation 
is  either  to  the  east  or  the  west,  according 
to  thf>  direction  of  the  current  [Elbct&o- 
xaonbtisv.] 

Sometimes  the  needle  is  surrounded  by  two 
feparate  «oUs  of  wire,   through    which  two 
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electric  currents  can  be  made  to  pass  in  different 
directions ;  the  deflection  of  the  needle  then 
indicates  the  comparative  s^ngth  of  the  two 
currents  which  are  tending  to  deflect  it  in 
opposite  directions.  Such  an  instrument  is 
termed  a  differential  galpanometer.  Becently 
a  very  senmtive  galvanometer  has  been  devised 
by  Prof.  William  Thompson:  it  has  a  small 
mirror  attached  vertically  to  the  axis,  and  upon 
this  mirror  a  beam  of  light  is  thrown,  which  being 
received  upon  a  screen  at  the  distance  of  sevenS 
feet  from  the  instrument,  magnifies  any  de- 
flection of  the  needle  enormously;  since  the 
beam  reflected  from  the  mirror  not  only  acts 
like  an  arm  of  the  same  length,  but  also  travels 
with  twice  the  angular  velocity  of  the  mirror. 
This  form  of  instrument  is  termed  a  r^fUctinff 
galvanometer. 

CkUwanosoope.  An  instrument  for  de- 
tecting slight  currents  of  electricity.  Its  con- 
struction is  the  same  as  that  of  the  galvano- 
meter; but^  being  merely  a  qualitative  in- 
strument»  it  has  no  provision  for  measuring 
the  angle  of  deflection  of  its  magnetic  needle. 

[Gal  VANOMBTBB.  ] 

Oamba  (Lat).  A  technical  term  in  Mam- 
malogy, applied  by  Illiger  to  the  elongated 
metacarpus  or  metatarnta  of  the  Euminants  and 
Solipeds. 

CkunMr.  An  astringent  divg  obtained  from 
Uncaria  Gambir,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for 
Catechu. 

Oamboire.  A  yellow  gum  resin  much  used 
as  a  pigment,  and  in  medicine  as  a  drastic  and 
nauseating  puige.  That  which  is  imported  from 
Ceylon  in  cakes  rolled  up  in  flag  leares,  is 
the  produce  of  the  Garcinia  Cambogia.  That 
of  Mysore  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  G.  pic- 
taria ;  while  that  of  Siam  has  been  ascertained 
to  come  from  a  varie^  of  G.  Mordla. 

Ckun«  &awa.  The  principal  statutes  re- 
lating to  game  now  in  force,  are  the  7  &  8  Geo. 
IV.  c.  29,  the  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  69,  and  1  &  2  Wm.  IV. 
c  82,  by  which  last  statute  important  changes 
have  been  made.  By  the  common  law,  which 
followed  the  old  forest  law,  as  introduced  into 
this  country  by  the  Normans,  all  game  was  the 
property  of  the  king ;  no  person  whatsoerer 
could  enjoy  the  divenion  of  sporting,  unless 
authorised  by  royal  grant  of  a  chase  or  free 
warren ;  and  to  kill  a  deer  was  deemed  almost 
as  heinous  an  act  as  to  kill  a  man.  But  although 
at  common  law  no  penons  could  with  impunitj 
encroach  upon  the  kmgly  prerogative  of  pursning 
game,  yet  those  were  exposed  to  the  aaditionid 
pains  and  penalties  of  the  statute  law  who  com- 
mitted this  offence  not  being  possessed  of  a 
certain  rank  or  dignity,  or  of  a  certain  amount 
of  landed  property.  Strictly  speaking,  then, 
the  superior  condition  in  life  of  a  party  con- 
stituted the  ground  of  his  exemption  from 
additional  punishment,  and  not,  as  commonly 
supposed,  a  qualification  to  do  that  which  was 
altogether  interdicted,  whether  to  the  peer  or 
the  peasant  But  the  aggravated  offence  under 
the  statutes,  namely,  that  of  sporting  without 
rank  or  fortune^  being  in  later  times  severely 
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fisttcd,  while  the  origizuil  offenoft  tt  eommon 
law  WBS  paased  OTer,  nuik  and  forttme  were,  in 
the  end,  boked  npon  as  a  qoaliflcation ;  and  a 
freehold  estate  of  100/.  a  year,  or  leasehold 
for  99  jeaza  of  150^  a  jear,  or  being  the  son 
and  heir  apparent  of  an  esquire  or  person  of 
nperior  degree,  were  aoeounted  as  so  many 
qiialificationa.  The  statute  law  prohibited  any 
pefsoos  whatsoever,  whether  qoalifled  to  kill 
pm»  or  no^  ftom  m>kmg  it  th.  lubjeetof  a.l« 
or  merenandise. 

The  principal  alterations  in  the  law  made 
by  the  last  Act  aboTe  mentioned  are,  first, 
that  sU  qualifications  are  done  away  with, 
asd  tb&t  any  person  takin^^  out  a  proper  cer> 
tificite  may  kill  game  on  his  own  land,  or  that 
of  another  person,  with  his  leare ;  and  secondly, 
that  erery  person  having  such  a  certificate  ma^ 
sell  game  to  any  person  licensed  to  deal  in  it 
aoooniing  to  the  Act»  who  again  is  at  liberty  to 
retail  it  without  restriction. 

Host  trespasses  and  offences  relating  to  game 
are  punishable  npon  summary  conviction,  before 
nagistratea.  The  most  serious  of  these  offences 
ia  what  is  called  niffit  poaekina.  After  two 
eoBvietiona  before  a  magistrate  ior  this  offence 
it  becomes  a  misdemeanour,  to  be  proceeded 
agiinst  by  indictment,  and  punishable  by 
transportation  for  seren  yean,  or  imprisonment 
and  hard  labour.  Night  peaching  committed 
by  three  or  more  persons  in  comj*any  together 
is  a  misdemeanour  in  the  first  instance,  and 
pumshable  by  transportation  for  fourteen  years, 
or  imprisonment  and  hard  labour.  By  the 
hut  *Act  for  the  Prerention  of  Poaching,' 
26  &  26  Vict.  c.  114  (1862),  power  is  given  to 
eoostables  to  search  for  game  without  warrant 
in  certain  cas«>a,  and  to  detain  the  game,  the 
pvty  who  is  found  to  have  unlawfully  tak 
It  being  liable  to  fine.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  word  ^ame  is  defined  to  include 
hares,  feasants,  pcotridges,  woodcocks,  snipes, 
rabbits,  grouse,  black  or  moor  game ;  besides 
the  eggs  of  aereral  of  these  biida 

Ckunea  (A.-8ax.  paman,  9port),  Ghimes 
have  been  resorted  to  u  all  ages,  and  among  all 
Bations,  for  the  purposes  of  mental  or  physical 
ezerdse  or  amusemeot.  The  eames  of  the  an- 
deot  Greeks  were  religious  sdemnitiee,  which 
brought  the  citizens  of  all  the  independent 
■tatea  of  Greece  in  contact ;  and  these  festal 
ODBimttnioDS  (voni^^is)  served  as  the  most 
popular  bonds  of  social  union  among  all  who 
Ime  the  Hellenic  name.  The  four  principal 
^mcs  were,  the  OLTHPiAir,  Ptthiax,  Nbkxak, 
tad  IsTHsuAjf  [which  see].  (Waehsmuth's 
Bidorwal  Antiqmtu9  of  the  GreekB,  eh.  l  part 
it  a  22 ;  Grote'a  History  of  Gtteee^  part  ii 
ch.  ii  See  also  the  treatise  of  Barbeyrao  on 
the  MomUty  of  Games.) 

Oumlng.  In  Law,  aU  common  gaming- 
Bouaes  are  nuisances  in  the  consideration  of 
£a«^  law.  The  firat  statute  against  public 
pming  is  the  33  Hen.  VIIL  c  9.  By  9 
Annec:  54  securitiea  given  fbr  the  repayment  of 
noney  lent  lor  nurposes  of  gaming  are  void ; 
>od  ttsy  peaon  losing  and  paying  lOf.  at  one 
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sitting  may,  within  three  months,  recover  the 

same,  with  costs,  in  any  court  of  record.    By 

I  6  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  41  if  an  v  person  make,  draw, 

I  or  execute  any  note,  bill,  or  mortgage  for  a 

gaming  debt,  and  actually  pay  to  any  endorsee, 

.  holder,  or  assignee  of  such  note,  bill,  ormortgage, 

the  sum  thereby  secured,  or  any  part  thereof^ 

such  money  shall  be  deemed  to  be  paid  on 

^  account  of  the  person  to  whom  such  note,  bill, 

or  mortgage  was  originally  given  (upon  the 

I  illegal  consideration),  and  shall  be  deemed  to 

be  a  debt  due  from  such  last-mentioned  person 

!  to  the  person  who  shall  so  have  paid  such 

'  money,  and  shall  be  recoverable  by  action  at 

\  law  in  any  court  of  record.    (See  also  17  &  18 

Vict  c.  38.)    But  gaming,  as  a  public  ofiencoi 

I  had  neTer  been  satiafactorily  dealt  with  until 

I  the  Act  8  &  9  Vict  C..109  (1846X  which  gave 

I  the  power  of  summary  conviction  against  peiv 

sons  engaged  in  keeping  and  managing  pubUo 

ffaminff-houses.    In  France,  where  the  privi- 

lege  of  keeping  such  houses  had  been  farmed 

by  a  company  for  6,000,000  francs  annually, 

Eublic  gaming-houses  were  suppressed  by  the 
kw  of  July  22,  1836,  from  January  1,  18S8 ; 
and  thia  example  has  been  ibllowed  by  most  of 
the  chief  continental  states,  so  that  they  now 
exist  only  in  some  small  principalities,  chiefiy 
German,  where  the  goyemment  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  make  up  its  mind  to  the  loss  of  income 
which  their  abolition  would  occasion. 

Oamma-ftuetloa.    The  name  sometime* 
given  to  the  definite  integral 


r 


s-»«»-»i«. 


for  which  Le^endre  in  his  Exereiees  du  Caieul 
Intigraly  vol  li.,  used  the  symbol  r  (ft),  and  pro- 
posed the  name  of  eeeond  Eiderian  integral, 
£uler  having  first  examined  its  properties. 
These  properties  are  yery  remarkable,  and  the 
more  important  since  a  great  many  definite 
integrals  may  be  expressed  by  means  of  the 
gamma-function.  For  positive  values  of  n  it 
can  easily  be  shown,  by  integrating  by  parts, 
that  r(fi  +  l)»«ir (»),  and  since,  manitestly, 
r(l)-l,  it  follows  that  for  positive  integral 
yalues  of  n, 

r(n+l)al.  2.3..fi-4. 

When  n  is  a  proper  fraction,  the  following 
relation  exists : 


r(n).r(i-fi)-i 


sin  nv 


and  giyes,  for  ««^,  the  yalue  T{\)wa^%, 
It  may  further  be  remarked  that  when  n 
-1-4616321451...,  F  (»)  has  the  mini- 
mum value  0*8866031944.  Legendre,  in  his 
Exereieee,    gives    a   table   of  the  yalues  of 

log   r  /-^  \  for  all  integral  yalues  of  n 

between  1,000  and  2,000.  Gauss,  Lagrange, 
Jacobi,  Dirichlet,  and  several  other  modem 
writers  have  contributed  papers  on  ^e  proper- 
ties of  this  important  transcendental  Amction. 
Ckunmarines,  Ckunmaiiiia  (Gr.  jcd^t- 
ttapot^  a  lobster).    The  name  of  a  fiimily  of 
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Amphipodoiu  Crustaceans,  haTing  the  genus 
GamfftaruSt  or  the  sand-hopper,  as  the  tjpe. 

CkunmoBing'*  The  rope  by  which  the 
bowsprit  is  boond  flrmlj  down  to  the  cutwater. 
The  object  of  the  gammoning  is  to  exercise 
a  pressure  opposite  to  the  upward  pressure  of 
the  forestays  and  jibs.  The  ropes  of  the  gam- 
moning  hn /rapped  to  render  taem  as  taut  as 
possible. 

OamoBiorpliisiii  (Or.  yafU^t  to  many, 
and  fiLop^t  shape).  That  stage  of  developement 
of  organised  beings  in  which  the  spermatic  and 
germinal  elements  are  formed,  matured,  and 
generated,  in  preparation  for  another  act  of 
fecundation,  as  the  commencement  of  a  new 
genetic  cycle.  [Pbotohobphio  and  Obtso- 
xoKpmc.] 

<kimnt  or  Ommmm  Vt«  In  Music,  a  scale 
whereon  the  musical  notes  are  disposed  in  their 
several  orders.  Its-  invention  is  attributed  to 
Quido  Aretino,  a  monk  of  Tuscany  ;  it  is  also 
called  the  harmonical  hand,  Guido  having  made 
use  of  the  figure  of  the  hand  to  demonstrate 
the  progression  of  his  sounds. 

CkuMUuurva.    [Cbmtaubs.] 

Chwglion  (Gr.  7^77X109,  a  knot).  An  en- 
largement in  the  course  of  a  nerve.  A  tumour 
in  the  sheath  of  a  tendon. 

Ottnf  lionemm  (Or.  ydr/yXtov,  and  i^C^r, 
a  nerm).  A  name  applied  by  Rudolphi  to  the 
Molluscous  and  Articulate  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  which  are  characterised  by  a 
ganglionic  type  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the 
articulated  gangliated  animals  the  ganglia  are 
always  disposed  symmetrically  along  the  middle 
line  of  the  body,  and  brought  into  communica- 
tion by  a  double  chord :  tbese  have  therefore 
been  termed  Homoaangliata.  In  the  Mollusca, 
on  the  contrary,  the  ganglions  are  dispersed, 
and  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other  and 
from  the  mesial  plane,  and  are  frequently  un- 
symmetrical  in  meir  arrangement :  these  have 
therefsre  been  termed  Heterogangliata. 

OaafUonlo  Stmotore  (Gr.  y^rffXiw). 
In  Anatomy,  ganglions  are  enlargements  in  the 
course  of  nerves  resembling  knots.  Physio- 
logically, the  name  is  applied  to  collections  of 
vesicular  matter  which  are  centres  of  nervous 
power  to  the  fibres  connected  with  them.  The 
ganglionic  system  consists  of:  Ist^  the  gan- 
glionic portion  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  2nd,  the 
internal  ganglionic  or  sympathetic  nerves,  with 
their  intrav^ielnal  connections,  or  the  nerves 
regulating  both  the  motions  ci  the  internal 
muscular  organs,  as  ihe  hearty  stomach,  intes- 
tines, &c.,  and  the  secretions,  nutrition,  ab- 
sorption, &c  The  ganglionic  structure  in  the 
brain  is  frequently  termed  grey  matter,  as 
opposed  to  the  white  matter,  or  nerve  fibres. 

Cktncrene  (Gr.  yirfYpoiva,  from  tpim, 
ypalvttf  to  feed  upon,  from  its  eating  away  the 
tissues).  This  term  is  used  to  denote  a  condi- 
tion of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  closely  ap- 
proaching to  death;  the  term  sphacelus  (Gr. 
4r^fiUr«Xos)  being  more  properly  applied  to  ab- 
solute death  or  mortification. 

Gangrene  may  be  moist  or  dry.    The  former 
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is  characterised  by  the  escape  of  serum  into 
the  part,  and  by  extravasation  of  blood,  which 
coagulates  and  blackens.  Gases  are  given  out, 
and  veaides  containing  these  gaseous  results  of 
decomposition  appear  on  the  skin,  raising  the 
cuticle ;  these  are  called  phlyctmuB,  [FAltc- 
T.BNA.]  Dry  gangrene  may  be  regarded  as 
the  result  of  arterial  disease.  It  is  generally 
observed  in  advanced  age,  though  exceptional 
cases  have  been  recorded  in  earher  life.  It  is 
best  exemplified  when  gradual  ossification  of 
the  small  arterial  trunks  occurs ;  pain,  heat,  and 
redness  being  the  first  s3rmptoros,  after  which 
the  parts  b^me  gradually  black  and  dry. 
The  hands,  forearms,  and  the  feet  are  chiefly 
aflTected.  It  va  this  dj7  form  of  gangrene  which 
is  produced  by  the  ingestion  of  ergot  d  rye. 
[ERoansx.] 

Oangue.  The  mineral  substances  which 
accompany  metallic  ores  in  the  veins  of  rocks. 

Oangrwaya  The  opening  in  a  ship's  bulwarlu 
by  which  persons  are  intend^  to  enter  the  vessel 

Chumet.    [PxLBCAKTJS  and  Sula.] 

Oaaoeepbala  (ydms,  lustre,  and  ce^if, 
head).     An   order  of  fossil   Reptiles   distin- 

Sished  by  the  sculptured  and  external  po- 
hed  or  ganoid  bony  plates  with  which  the 
entire  head  was  d^end^.  These  include  the 
post'Orhital  and  supertemporal  plates,  which 
roof  over  the  temporal  fossse.  There  are  no 
occipital  condyles.  The  teeth  have  converging 
inflected  folds  of  cement  at  their  basal  half. 
The  notochord  is  persistent;  the  vertebral 
arches  and  peripheral  elements  are  ossified ;  the 
pleurapophyses  are  short  and  straight.  There 
are  pectoral  and  pelvic  limbe,  which  are  na* 
tatory  and  very  small ;  larse  median  and  lateral 
throat  plates ;  soales  small*  narrow,  subganoid ; 
traces  of  branchial  arches.  The  onler  is  found 
throughout  the  series  of  carboniferous  rocks ; 
and,  so  fftr  as  present  palseontological  know- 
ledge extends,  the  ganocephaloua  reptiles  were 
amongst  the  first  to  appear  on  our  planet. 

[  AnCKBOOSAUBVS.  ] 

Oansriiiefles  (Gr.  Vesmfi^his).  In  the  Ho- 
meric Mythology,  a  son  of  T^  and  Gallirhoe, 
and  brother  of  Ilus.  Being  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  mortals,  he  was  taken  by  Zeus  to  be  his 
cupbearer  and  to  live  among  the  gods  on  Olym- 
pus. Later  writers  added  that  he  was  l:|pnie 
aloft  to  heaven  on  an  ea^e  sent  by  Zeusi 

Ckiol  (Fr.  geole,  Ital.  gaiola — for  ffubbiola — a 
cage,  horn  Lat.  cavea).  A  prison.  The  present 
law  relating  to  the  building,  repairing,  and  miiin- 
taining  of  gaols  and  houses  of  correction  is 
regulated  by  the  statutes  4  Gea  IV.  e.  64,  5  Geo. 
IV.  c.  12  andc.  80,  and  2 &  3  Vict  c 66(1839), 
the  latest  Act  on  the  sulject.  No  gaol  can  be 
erected  under  any  less  authority  than  that  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  There  must  now  be 
at  least  one  common  gaol  and  one  house  of 
correction  in  every  county.  Gaolers  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  high  sherifiP;  by  4  Geo.  IV. 
they  are  forbidden  to  exercise  any  other  teade 
or  office,  and  must  reside  within  the  prison. 
As  to  the  disdpline  and  management  of  gaols, 
see  Pbisom.    The  ^commission  of  gaol  ddivery 
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is  one  of  those  held  by  the  judges  of  the  snpe- 
rior  courts  to  enable  them  to  try  and  discharge 
prisoners  in  the  gaols  of  connties  which  they 
visit  at  the  Aswras  [which  see]. 

Oape.  In  Ornithology,  the  opening  between 
the  mandibles  of  birds. 

Q«T«nctnei  One  of  the  colooring  matters 
derired  from  ntadder, 

Qmttkuim  (after  Dr.  Ghircia,  an  Oriental 
traT441er).  This  genns  of  Clusiacea  yields  the 
Kangosteen  and  Gamboge.  The  plant  which 
prodvces  the  Mangoeteen  is  called  G.  Mango- 
UnM ;  sad  tbe  fruit  itself,  about  the  size  of  an 
oraoge^  has  a  thick  rind  enclosing  a  juicy  pulp 
Ittrioj^  writes  Dr.  Abel,  *the  whiteness  and 
solubility  of  snow,  and  a  refreshing  delicate 
deiicioQs  fisvour '  compared  to  that  of  a  com- 
pound of  pineapple  and  peach.  Gamboge  is 
the  yeDew  gum  resin  of  ^.  Camhogia  and  G. 
jHtioriOf  tnd  of  a  pedicellate-flowered  Tariety 
of  G.  Mordla,  It  is  chiefly  imported  from 
Siam  by  way  of  Singapore.   JGamboob.] 

Ostfdaat  or  Ctauurdttnt  (rr.).  In  Heraldry, 
1  term  applied  to  a  beast  when  represented  f  uU- 
faced,  as  looking  at  the  spectator.  Be-guardant, 
when  looking  backwards. 

Aardan  (Fr.  jardin,  Gh)th.  garda,  Lat  hortns, 
Or.  x^**)-  A  piece  of  ground,  attached  to 
a  house,  and  enclosed,  in  which  are  cultiyated 
various  Tegetablefl,  fraits»  and  flowers.  In  the 
in&ncy  of  dyilised  society,  all  these  were  cnl- 
tirated  in  one  enclosure;  but  as  mankind  ad- 
Tanoed  in  eirilisation  and  refinement,  and  the 
number  of  plants  to  be  cultivated  increased,  it 
became  necessary  to  adopt  separate  depart- 
ments; and  eulmary  yegetables  came  to  be 
enltiyated  in*  the  Kitchen  garden,  fruits  in 
the  Ordiard,  flowers  in. the  Flower  garden, 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  Shrubbery 
or  Pleasure  grenndst  and  timber  trees  in  Flan- 
tatioDS,  Woods,  and  Foreata.     [GAUDBNiva.] 

qaffflwila  (after  Dr.  Garden  of  Charleston). 
This  genus  of  CinekofMoem  will  be  most  familiar 
to  ordinary  readers  throng  the  Cape  Jasmine, 
as  it  is  called,  G,  florida  and  G,  raaicans,  both 
beaotifal  ereigreen  stoTe-shrube  witb  jasmine- 
seented  flowers,  of  which  the  double  form  is 
that  most  commonly  seen.  There  are  many 
species  known,  yeij  varied  in  character.  G. 
ffummfera  and  G.  tueida  of  India  yield  a  fra- 
gnnt  resin  like  Elemi 

ChtfAenlB^.  The  art  of  cultivating  a 
prden  oomprehends  a  great  variety  of  objects. 
[Gianni.]  All  these  are  generally  included 
imder  the  following  heads:  Horticulture,  or 
the  culture  of  cnlinair  vegetables  and  fruits ; 
Flericulture^  which  includes  the  culture  of  orna- 
mental and  corioua  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees ; 
Aiborieulture,  which  implies  the  culture  of 
trees  or  siinibs  used  for  various  purposes  in  the 
vtf  and  in  general  economy ;  and  Landscape 
Gardening  or  the  general  disposition  of  the 
smiery  or  landscape  about  a  country  residence. 
fHosnonLTVAB ;  boTAiric  Gabsek;  Abboai- 
cciroBi:  and  XiAin>8CAFa  GABDKiiNa.] 

OtfVOyle.       [GUBOOTLB.] 

durlto  (A.Sax.  garleac).     The   bulb   of 
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Allium  sativum^  used  in  cookery,  and  having 
what  is  called  the  alliaceous  odour  and  flavour 
very  strongly  developed. 

OarUo,  OU  of.  This  oil  is  obtained  on 
distilling  garlic  with  water.  It  has  a  vellow 
colour  and  an  acrid  disagreeable  smell  ancl  taste. 
It  is  the  sulphide  of  the  radical  ai/^L 

Oaraet  (Ital.granata,  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  red  colour  to  that  of  pomegranate  seeds). 
A  mineral  of  which  there  are  several  varieties. 
They  are  all  silicates  of  different  bases,  which 
have  been  divided  into  the  following  six  sub- 
species :  1.  Alumina-lime  Garnet,  oonsisting  of 
silicates  of  alumina  and  lime,  and  comprising 
Cinnamon-stone  or  Essonite,  Grossular  or 
Wiluite,  Komanzovite,  Topazolite,  and  Suc^ 
cinite;  2,  Alumina»magnMia  Gamtt,  composed 
of  silicates  of  alumina  and  magnesia ;  Black 
G^amet  from  Arendal ;  8.  Alumina-iron  Garnet 
consisting  of  silicates  of  alumina  and  iron,  and 
comprising  AUochroite,  Almandine  or  Precious 
Garnet^  and  common  Garnet;  4L  Alutnina- 
manganese  Garnet^  consisting  of  silicates  of 
alumina  and  manganese  [Spessabtine]  ;  5. 
Iron-lime  Garnet,  composed  of  silicates  of  iron 
and  lime^  and  including  Aplome,  Colophonite, 
Melanite,  and  Pyreneite ;  6.  lAms  and  lArnS" 
chrome  Garnet  or  Ouvarovite,  composed  of 
silicates  of  lime  and  oxide  of  clupome. 

The  Precious  Garnet  is  employed  in  jewellery, 
while  coarse  Garnets  are  used  instead  of  Emery 
for  cutting  gems  and  polishing  metal  and  stone. 
[Pyropb.] 

Oamtalumeii^  In  Law,  a  warning  or 
notice  given  to  a  party  to  appear  in  eourt  or 
give  information.  This  technical  term  is  used 
only  in  one  or  two  instances.  Thus  garnish* 
ment  or  warning  is  given  to  a  third  person,  in 
whose  hands  money  is  attached  within  the  liber- 
ties of  the  city  of  London  by  process  out  of  the 
Sherifib'  Court,  who  is  termed  a  garnishee, 

Cktfotte.    [Gabbotb.] 

OairUen  (Mod.  Lat  gamitio,  military 
stores,  d-c. ;  Fr.  gamison).  A  body  of  forces 
disposed  in  a  fortresii  to  defend  it  against  the 
enemy,  or  to  keep  in  subjection  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  where  it  is  situated.  A  place 
where  troops  are  quartered  in  barracks  is  called 
a  garrison,  to  diatinguish  it  from  a  camp  or 
jcantonment. 

CkuTote  or  Ctar4»tte.  A  mode  of  -capital 
punishment  employed  in  Spain.  The  criminal  is 
seated  on  a  stool  with  his  back  to  a  stake.  A 
tight  collar  is  passed  round  his  throat,  of  which 
the  ends  nearly  meet ;  the  executioner,  standing 
behind  him,  twists  them  closer  by  means  of  a 
screw :  the  death  is  instantaneous. 

O«iTyaoa0B  (Gknya,  one  of  the  genera)« 
A  small  order  of  diclinous  Exogens,  tjrpical  of 
the  Ganyal  alliance,  and  distinguished  from 
Helwingiacea  by  the  amentaceous  flowers  and 
opposite  exstipulate  leaves.  Garrya  elliptica  is 
an  ornamental  evergreen  shrub. 

CtarteTi  In  Heraldry,  the  moiety  or  half  of 
a  bend. 

OarteTf  Order  of  flM.  The  conunonly 
received  story,  which  attributes  the  origin  <^ 
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this  JUnttrioiiB  older  to  the  droppinff  of  the 
countess  of  Salisbury's  garter,  is  contradicted  by 
many  recent  writers,  who  attribute  its  institution 
to  Richard  L,  who  tied  thones  of  leather  as 
marks  of  distinction  round  the  legs  of  seTeral  of 
his  officers  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Meyrick  (On  Armour,  yoL  ii.  p.  54), 
the  garter  is  nothing  more  than  a  symbol  of 
unity.  The  order  was,  however,  either  founded 
or  restored  by  Edward  III.,  and,  according  to 
general  opinion,  either  in  the  year  1844  or  1350. 
The  first  of  these  dates  was  that  of  a  festival 
in  which  the  king  formed  himself  and  his 
associates  into  a  company,  under  the  patronage 
of  St  George ;  but  nothing  is  said  respecting 
the  garter  until  the  latter  year.  The  statutes 
of  the  Oarter  have  been  revived  and  augmented 
by  Hcniy  V.,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Gheorge  III. 
in  1805.  It  was  generally  called  the  Order 
of  St.  Oeoige  until  the  reisn  of  Edward  VI. ; 
St  George  of  Cappadoda,  the  tutelar  saint  of 
England,  being  likewise  patnm  of  this  order. 
It  originally  consisted  of  twenty-six  knights, 
the  king  bemg  the  chief;  and  the  same  number 
is  BtiU  retained,  with  the  addition  of  princes 
of  the  blood-royal  as  supernumeraries.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  eight  emperors  and  twenty-eight 
foreign  kings  had  been  members  of  it  The 
number  has  since  been  much  augmented.  It 
is  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  lay  orders  of 
chivalry,  and  may  rightly  be  accounted  the 
noblest  in  the  world.  The  college  of  the  order 
is  held  at  the  chapel  of  St  George,  in  the  castle 
of  Windsor.  The  vestments  and  ensigns  of 
the  order  are,  the  mantle  of  blue  velvet,  changed 
to  purple  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  restored  to 
the  original  colour  by  Charles  I.;  the  sur- 
coat  of  crimson  velvet;  the  hood,  which  is  now 
fixed  to  the  mantle,  a  cap  of  black  velvet  with 
an  aigrette  of  heron's  feathers  being  worn  on 
the  head  instead  of  it ;  the  collar  of  gold,  com- 
posed of  twenty-six  pieces  made  to  resemble 
garters,  with  the  badge  of  the  order  (the  figure 
of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon)  pendent  ^m  it ; 
and  the  garter  of  blue  velvet  The  lesser 
Gheorge,  as  it  is  called,  is  attached  to  a  blue 
ribbon,  passing  from  the  left  shoulder  to  the 
right  hip.  The  officers  of  the  order  are :  the 
prelate  (the  bishop  of  Winchester  for  the  time 
being);  the  chancellor  (the  bishop  of  Oxford); 
tibe  register  (the  dean  of  Windsor) ;  garter  king- 
at-arms  (this  officer  combines  two  functions, 
being  herald  to  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and 
also  principal  king-at-arms,  the  highest  officer 
of  the  Heralds*  College  under  the  earl  marshal) ; 
and  the  usher  or  black  rod.  It  has  also,  a  dean 
and  twelve  canons,  &&,  with  twenty<*8ix  pen- 
sioners, or  poor  knights.  The  most  authentic 
work  on  the  Order  of  the  Garter  is  that  of  the 
learned  antiquary  Elias  Ashmole. 

Ckui  (probably  from  the  German  geist,  or 
tpirit).  This  term  is  applied  to  all  permanently 
elastie  flmds,  or  aiza  difwring  from  atmospheric 
air. 

Omi  VittiBvs.  The  different  contrivances 
for  the  application  of  gas  lighting,  consisting  of 
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the  pipes  and  services,  the  meter,  the  yarious 
burners,  such  as  the  batswing,  fishtail,  cock- 
spur,  aigand,  sun  burners,  &c.  The  pipes  are 
either  of  cast  iron,  when  their  dimensions  ex- 
ceed three  inches  in  diameter,  or  they  may  be 
either  cast  or  wrought  iron  of  two  inches  in  dia> 
meter:  they  are  made  of  wrought  iron  when 
they  are  from  two  inches  to  half  an  inch  dia- 
meter; and  of  pewter  or  of  tin,  when  smaller 
than  half  an  in^,  or  when  let  into  plastering. 
In  Paris,  the  service  pipes  are  made  almost 
entirely  of  lead.  Copper  pipes  must  be  earefolly 
avoided,  as  the  gas  not  only  corrodes  them, 
but  also  forms  an  explosive  compound  with 
the  copper.  The  meters  may  be  either  the 
wet  or  dry  sas-meter.  Of  these,  the  former 
are  more  likely,  at  first,  to  mark  against 
the  company,  and  the  latter  to  do  so  io 
the  course  of  time.  The  burners  are  usually 
made  hatsfoing  when  they  have  to  be  exposed 
to  the  effects  of  sudden  gusts  of  wind  (as  in 
street  lamps,  open  lights,  &c);  the  batswing 
is  composea  of  a  nipple,  across  whidi  a  narrow 
slit  is  formed,  through  which  the  gas  escapes 
in  a  thin  fiame ;  they  are  made  fishtail  when 
common  gas  is  burnt  without  much  care,  and 
consist  of  the  nipple  pierced  with  two  openings 
placed  so  that  the  jets  cross  one  another;  or 
they  are  made  cocinpur,  which  is  a  simple  jet 
proceeding  from  the  extremity  of  the  nipple. 
The  argand  burner,  of  which  Leslufs  Itumer  is 
an  ingenious  modification,  is  a  ring  pierced  with 
holes,  and  surrounded  with  a  glass  shade,  so 
that  the  supply  of  air  may  be  regulated,  and 
the  light  steadied ;  the  sun  burner  is  composed 
of  fishtails,  surrounded  with  a  double  cone, 
so  contrived  that  the  passage  of  air  shall  be 
uninterrupted  round  me  flame,  and  a  free 
egress  offered  to  the  ventilation.  The  skill  of 
the  gas-fitter  must  be  shown  in  the  adaptation 
of  these  various  burners  to  the  positions  where 
they  may  be  required ;  it  being  observed  that 
they  are  all  adapted  to  produce  their  best  results 
when  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  column  of  water  of  one  inch  in  height 

Ckts  Xllmnlnatlon*  Under  the  nead  of 
Cabbxthbttbd  HYDROOBir  we  have  adverted  to 
two  gaseous  compounds  of  hydrogen  aid  car- 
bon which  perform  an  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  gas  illumination.  There  are  several 
other  analogous  compounds,  which  are  produced 
in  various  relative  proportions  during  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  pit  coal,  and  which, 
therefore,  are  more  or  less  concerned  in  the 
history  of  coal  gas,  which,  as  fiir  as  gas  illu- 
mination is  in  question,  may  be  defined  as  a 
mixture  of  many  hydro-carburetted  gases  and 
vapours  with  a  considerable  volume  of  other 
gaseous  bodies,  among  which  free  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  oxide  are  the  most  important 

The  application  of  the  gases  produced  from 
the  destructive  distillation  of  pit  ooal  to  the 
purposes  of  Illumination  is  of  modem  in- 
vention ;  but  the  eenn  of  it  may  be  traced 
back  for  more  than  a  century.  The  first 
authentic  record  of  a  permanent  elastic  and 
ittfiammable   gas  fV^Mn    ooal   occurs    m  the 
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PhSotopJdoai  TVatuacHons  tot  1789,  in  which 

there  is  a  p«p«r  by  the  Bev.  Dr.   dayton, 

deieribmg  tke  method  of  filling  bladders  with 

vbat  he  calls  the  spirit  of  om/,  obtained  by 

distilliag  ooal  in  a  retort  upon  an  open  fire. 

He  Mjt:    'I    filled  a  gooa  many  bladders 

tbetrwith,  and  might  have  filled  an  inoon- 

eonble  nomber  more,  for  the  spirit  oontinned 

to  xise  for  several  hours,  and  filled  the  bladders 

slinost  ss  fiu(  as  a  man  oonld  have  blown  them 

with  his  month,  and  yet  the  qnantity  of  ooals 

distilled  was  inconsiderable.    I  kept  this  spirit 

ia  ths  bladders  a  considerable  time,  and  en- 

dnTonred  in  several  ways  to  condense  it,  bnt 

is  Tsm;  and  when  I  had  a  mind  to  divert 

etnagers  or  friends,  I  have  firec^nently  taken 

one  of  these  bladders,  and  pncked  a  hole 

themn  with  a  pin,  and  compressing  gently  the 

bladder  near  the  flame  of  a  candle,  till  it  once 

took  fire,  it  would  then  continue  flaming  till  all 

the  spirit  was  compressed  ont  of  the  bladder ; 

which  was  the  more  surprising  becaose  no  one 

eoukl  discern  any  difference  in  the  appearance 

between  these  bladders  and  those  that  were 

filled  with  common  air.'    Dr.  Clayton  seems 

also  to  have  observed  those  curious  phenomena 

which  hare  since  excited  so  much  attention 

onderthe  terms  eanoMMM  and  autotmofs ;  for  he 

goes  on  to  say  that  he  found  '  that  this  spirit 

must  be  kept  in  thick  bladders^  as  in  those  of 

an  ox  or  the  like ;  for  if  I  filled  calves'  bladders 

therewith,  it  would  lose  its  inflammability  in 

tweoty-four  hours,  though  the  bladders  beoune 

not  relaxed  at  alL' 

Br.  Hales  fin  his  VefetahU  Statics)  and  Dr. 
W«tBon  (in  his  Ckemual  Euayt)  have  each 
itotieed  the  properties  of  the  gas  £rom  coal; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  last  century 
that  the  practicability  of  substituting  coal  gas 
ia  place  of  other  inflammables,  for  the  lifting 
of  streets  and  buildings^  became  an  object  of 
attention. 

The  idea  of  applying  coal  gas  to  economical 
PjKrpoees  seems  first  to  have  occurred  to  Mr. 
William  Murdoch,  of  Bedruth,  in  Cornwall,  in 
1792.  His  apparatus  consisted  of  an  iron  re- 
tort, and  iron  and  copper  tubes,  through  which 
the  gas  was  conducted  to  a  considerable  distance, 
ssd  was  there,  as  well  as  at  intermediate  points, 
burnt  through  apertures  of  various  forms  and 
dimrnsions ;  he  also  washed  the  gas  with  water, 
andneedolhermettnsforitspurification.  In  1798 
Mr.  Mordoch  constructed  a  large  and  improved 
appamtos  for  the  purpose  of  Sghting  Itoulton 
tad  Watt's  celebrated  fiictory  at  Soho,  near 
Birmingham,  which,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
peace  in  1802»  was  publicly  illuminated  by  the 
iame  means.  (*  An  Account  of  the  Application 
of  Qas  from  Coal  to  Economical  Porpoees,'  by 
Ur.  W.  Mordoch,  PhU.  Trans.  1808,  p.  214.) 

But  tltf  attention  of  the  public  in  London  was 
first  called  to  this  important  subject  by  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Winsor,  who  in  1803  and 
1804  lighted  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  and  shortly 
•fterwards  one  side  of  Fall  Mall,  with  gas  from 
eoal  From  that  period  the  manufiictare  of  gas 
foggssted  itself  as  a  lucrative  speculation.  Seve- 
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ral  private  gas  works  were  erected,  and  com- 
panies were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  eanyina 
on  the  manufacture  on  an  extended  scale.  Ou 
lamps  were  soon  after  banished  from  all  the 
great  thorouffhfares  of  the  metropolis ;  and  in 
the  course  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  not  only 
was  every  street  and  alley  illaminated  from  thj 
same  source,  but  it  was  generally  adopted  in 
the  theatres  and  other  public  buildings ;  was 
carried  into  the  suburbs ;  and  has  now  become 
general  in  every  town  and  city  of  the  empire 
and  of  the  civilised  world. 

When  coal  is  subjected  to  destructive  distilla* 
tion,  t.e.  when  it  is  heated  in  close  vessels, 
it  ^elds  a  number  of  complicated  products^ 
which,  so  fiir  as  our  present  object  is  con- 
cerned, may  be  dassed  under  three  heads, 
namely :  first,  permanent  gases ;  secondlv,  va- 
pours which  may  be  condensed  into  the  liquid 
or  solid  state  by  cooling;  thirdly,  the  ^rad 
or  residuary  matter,  which  remains  in  the  retort 
The  object  of  gas  manofactnre  is  to  separate 
these  from  each  other,  and  so  to  purify  the 
gaseous  products  as  to  render  them  fit  for 
combustion. 

The  apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose 
consists  <^:  first,  the  retorts^  as  they  are  called, 
or  cast-iron  or  fire-clay  cylinders,  in  which 
the  coal  is  subjected  to  heat;  secondily,  the  con- 
trivance for  condensing  the  solid  and  liquid 
matters;  thirdly,  the  purifiers,  by  which  the 
gas  is  cleansed  from  the  various  matters  which 
would  be  prejudicial  if  retained  in  it;  and 
fourthly,  the  gasholders,  in  which  the  purified 
gas  is  ultimately  received,  and  which  are  con* 
nected  with  the  service  pipes  for  its  distriba* 
tion.  The  following  is  a  brief  description  of 
these  several  parts ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
gas-makiDff  is  conducted  upon  rather  different 
principles  in  such  huge  towns  ss  London,  Psris^ 
&C.  from  those  which  prevail  in  smaller  worka. 

The  retorts  are  of  various  forms  and  siaes^ 
but  always  longer  than  wide  or  deep;  they 
differ  from  al^ut  7 ft.  Bin.  long  by  20 in. 
wide  and  1  foot  deep,  to  20  ft.  long  by  20  in. 
wide  and  13  in.  deep,  and  in  some  cases  they 
are  made  of  still  la»er  dimensions.  They  are 
usually  of  an  arched  shape,  though  sometimes 
they  are  perfectly  c^prHndncal;  they  are  of  cast 
iron  when  in  one  piece,  but  when  the  manufao- 
ture  is  upon  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  require 
their  being  built  up  of  several  parts,  they  are 
made  of  fire- day.  Upon  the  exposed  end 
of  the  retorts  there  is  placed  the  mouthpiece, 
which  is  of  cast  iron,  and  carries  the  door  and 
ascending  pipes,  which  communicate  with  the 
hydraulic  main.  This  is  a  pipe,  usually  of 
cast  iron,  running  along  the  front  of  the  re- 
tort stack,  half  fflled  with  water,  destined  to 
receive  a  portion  of  the  tar  and  water  passing 
over  with  the  gas.  Thence  the  gas  passes 
to  the  condenser,  where  the  tar  and  remainder 
of  the  tar  water  are  deposited.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  quantity  of  tar  will  depend 
much  on  the  temperature  at  which  the  dis- 
tillation has  been  effected,  and  ppwat  attention 
is  required  fbr  this  purpose ;  if  it  be  too  high, 
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tJie  retorts  will  be  burnt  oat  rapidly,  and 
although  the  quantity  of  gas  will  be  increased, 
its  quality  will  be  greatly  deteriorated ;  if  too 
low,  the  quantity  of  tar  will  be  augmented, 
and  the  amount  of  the  gas  for  illuminating 
purposes  proportionally  diminished.  From  the 
condensers  the  gas  passes  into  the  acrubbera^ 
where  it  is  exposed  to  the  purifying  action 
of  a  stream  of  water  passing  over  layers 
of  coke,  and  thus  deprived  of  ammonia. 
It  is  then  conducted  to  the  purifiers^  where 
it  passes  through  sieves  (charged  with  hy- 
drate of  lime,  or  with  hydrated  oxide  of  iron), 
which  remoYB  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  com- 
plete the  process  of  purification ;  the  gas  is 
thence  conducted  through  the  station  meter  to 
the  gasholder  preparatory  to  distribution. 

In  practice,  it  is  found  that  one  ton  of  coal 
will  yield  from  8,000  to  10,000  cubic  feet  of 
purified  gas,  of  average  illuminating  power, 
leaving  a  residue  of  about  16  bushels  of  coke, 
and  producing  about  9  gallons  of  tar.  In 
London  the  retorts  are  charged  constantly, 
so  that  they  work  day  and  night ;  and  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  those  establish- 
ments may  be  formed  when  it  is  stated  that 
in  the  works  of  the  Imperial  Gas  Company  as 
much  as  250  tons  of  coal  are  daily  carbonised, 
and  that  they  have  one  gasholder  capable  of 
containing  \\  million  cubic  feet  There  are 
thirteen  gas  companies  in  London,  which  con- 
sume about  1,500,000  tons  of  coal  annually. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  average  consumption 
of  gas  by  the  batswing  burners  in  the  street 
lamps  is  about  five  or  six  feet  per  hour, 
and  the  distance  apart  of  those  lamps  is 
about  90  ft.  on  the  same  line  of  footpath ;  the 
rate  of  consumption  in  private  lights,  of  course, 
varfes  very  considerably,  and  no  general  rule 
can  be  laid  down  respecting  it  The  law 
that  a  light  diminishes  in  intensity  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  increases,  prevails  in 
this  case ;  but  in  spite  of  the  great  waste  of 
gas  that  it  entails,  the  sun  lighting  (as  the  sys- 
tem of  concentrating  the  gas  in  one  centre  is 
called)  appears  to  present  such  advantages  that 
it  is  generally  adopted  in  places  of  public  resort. 

Ck»- meter.  Any  apparatus  used  for 
measuring  the  volume  of  gas.  The  term  is, 
however,  usually  restricted  to  an  instrument 
employed  in  measuring  the  amount  of  illu- 
minating gas  supplied  to  consumers.  The  wet 
meter  was  originally  invented  by  the  late 
Mr.  Clegg,  engineer  to  the  Chartered  Gas 
Works,  and  has  been  considerably  improved 
by  Mr.  Crossley ;  the  dry  meter  was  invented  by 
Mr.  John  Malam,  and  has  been  improved  by 
Mr.  Defries.  The  wet  meter  consists  of  a  drum, 
which  is  made  to  revolve  upon  its  axis  by  the 
ingress  and  the  egress  of  the  gas ;  this  drum 
works  in  water,  which  is  regulated  so  that 
when  the  level  of  it  exceeds  a  certain  line,  the 
passage  of  the  gas  is  intercepted,  and  when  it 
falls  below  another  line  a  valve  is  disengaged 
that  shuts  off  the  entrance  of  the  gas.  All 
that  is  necessary  under  these  circumstances 
i«  to  presenre  accurately  the  water-level ;  and 
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many  inventions  have  been  proposed  for  this 
purpose,  of  which  Crossley  and  Goldsmith's 
patent  appears  to  be  the  most  successful. 
There  is  a  set  of  multiplying  wheels  upon  the 
face,  to  which  the  motion  of  the  drum  is  com- 
municated, and  by  which  the  rate  of  consump- 
tion is  regulated.  The  dry  gas-meter  consista 
of  a  vessel  in  which  the  gas  is  introduced  mto 
the  sides  of  an  apparatus  which  has  a  number 
of  diaphragms  fixed  on  the  centre  or  iip^g^ 
division,  the  other  end  being  loose,  ao  m  U>  ^ 
able  to  expand  or  contract  as  the  gas  fills  it ; 
the  multiplying  wheels  are  placed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  diaphragms,  which  work  upon  the 
train  of  wheels  by  their  alternate  motion,  l^e 
great  difficulty  about  these  dry  gas-meters  is  to 
secure  the  regular  passage  of  the  gas  througn 
the  respective  openings,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
defects  in  the  quality  of  the  leather ;  if  this  be 
effected  carefully,  and  in  a  lasting  manner, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  dnr  gaa- 
met«r  is  superior  to  the  wet  one,  especially  tor 
private  consumption,  where  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  secure  the  care  and  attention  re- 
quired for  the  regularity  of  the  water-line.  J?  <» 
the  purposes  of  the  station  meter,  or  that  whicn 
is  used  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  gas  maae 
in  the  factory  before  it  proceeds  to  the  holder, 
and  thence  to  distribution,  there  can  be  no  hesi- 
tation as  to  the  preference  to  be  accorded  to  tne 
wet  meter.  [Photomhtbt;  Residual  Pro- 
ducts OF  Gas  Mantfactuub.]  - 

Oaeoolffne'e  Powder.  A  compound  ot 
absorbent  powders  with  hezoar:  it  was  formerly 
held  in  great  repute  as  an  antidote  to  poison. 

Oases,  BiffneioB  oft  If  two  gases  be 
brought  into  communication  with  each  other, 
they  will  gradually  mix  or  diffuse  through  eadi 
other,  although  their  mingling  may  have  to  take 
place  in  opposition  to  gravity.  Thus,  if  a  botUc 
of  carbonic  acid  be  connected,  even  by  a  narrow 
tube,  with  a  bottle  of  hydrogen  placed  vertically 
above  it,  some  of  the  heavy  carbonic  acid 
will  gradually  make  its  way  into  the  upper 
bottle,  whilst  a  corresponding  volume  of  the 
light  hydrogen  will  descend  into  the  lower  one. 
In  a  few  £iy8  the  two  gases  will  be  found 
completely  mixed.  The  same  effect  takes 
place  if  the  gases  be  divided  by  a  porous  dia- 
phragm, such  as  a  plate  of  gypsum  or  arti" 
ficial  graphite.  It  is  this  property  of  diffusion 
which  preserves  a  nearly  constant  composition 
in  our  atmosphere  at  all  accessible  heights  and 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  The  chiw 
constituents  of  the  air,  differing  as  they  do  in 
specific  gravity,  could  not  maintain  this  constant 
mixture  without  diffusion,  but  would  iovax 
separate  layers  floating  one  above  the  other. 
Graham  has  investigated  this  phenomenon; 
and  has  established  the  law,  that  the  relative 
difibsibilities  of  different  gases  are  inversely 
as  the  square  roots  of  their  specific  gravities. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  in  a  condensed 
form,  the  results  of  Mr.  Graham's  experiment^ 
whidi  are  given  in  the  last  column,  compared 

with  the  numbers  calculated  from  . : — 

V  sp.  gr. 
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o^«  TOO* 

1 

V*lort<T 
of  Dif> 

HttMflfOM 

■Mr. 

or 

V'n'.gT. 

ftlfioB 

Hjilrof(GB*    •    •    • 

•06836 

-2633 

8-7794 

8-83 

XanhGiB    .    .    . 

•M9 

•7476 

1-8375 

1-844 

StmB .   ■    •    •    ■ 

-6286 

•7896 

1-2664 

CtetKnloOzida.    . 

*9678 

•9837 

1-0165 

1-0149 

Kisrogoi  .    >    ■    • 

•8718 

•98M 

1-0147 

1-0143 

CHidaat  Oas .    .    . 

•978 

•9889 

1-0112 

1-0191 

NitrkOzU*.    .    . 

1*0M 

1'0196 

•9808 

Oxj^BD     ■     •     ■      • 

1*1066 

1*0516 

•9610 

•9487 

SBlpbanfcted  Hy-) 

drogen  •    ■    •    J 

ITitnoi  Oiite  •    ■ 

1*1919 

1-69U 

•9162 

•95 

1-597 

1-2857 

-8092 

•82 

CMbOBioAoid  .    . 

1-529 

1-2366 

•8087 

-813 

tinlpluatma  Add  • 

9-347 

1-4991 

-6671 

•68 

oil  A  term  ii8«d  to 
Bgfufy  the  paAsage  of  &  gaa  into  a  Tacuum, 
through  a  fine  and  infinitely  short  tube;  for 
iiwtanee,  throngh  a  minnte  aperture  in  a  thin 
pJAte  of  metaL  Graham  haa  proved  that 
the  Telocity  of  efi^ision  is  the  same  as  that  of 
difiiuioo ;  or,  in  other  words,  gases  flow  into  a 
Taeinim  at  rates  inyersely  proportional  to  the 
^nare  roots  of  their  specific  gravities. 

qagfw,  aH|n»flMy*f^p  ***'r  The  solid,  liqoid, 
and  gaseous  conditions  of  a  body  obvionsly 
depend  npon  temperature  and  pressure.  At 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure^  water,  for 
instance^  is  a  solid  at  temperatures  below  32^ ; 
s  hqaid  at  temperatures  between  32°  and  212° ; 
and  a  gas  at  idl  higher  temperatures.  If  this 
gas  be  cooled,  it  first  liquefies  and  then  solidifies. 
All  gases  if  suffidently  eooled  and  pressed  would 
probably  become  liquids  and  solids.  Man^ 
of  the  gases  which  are  permanent  at  ordi- 
naiy  atnu>spheric  pressure  and  temperature, 
become  liquids  on  increasing  the  pressure  and 
diminishing  tJhe  temperature,  ana  some  even 
fiolidify  when  cooled  suf&dently.  Thus  sul- 
pbsrutts  add  gas  liquefies  even  at  82°  if  the 
pressure  be  increased  by  half  an  atmosphere ; 
at— 105°  it  is  solid.  Carbonic  acid  liquefies 
at  a  pressure  of  thirty-eight  atmospheres,  and 
at  ~  70°  is  a  solid.  So  cyanoffen,  hydrio- 
dic  add,  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
nitroos  oxide,  euchlorine,  hydrobromic  acid, 
flooride  of  silicon,  chlorine,  arseniuretted  hydro- 
gen, olefiant  gaa,  ethyl,  fluoride  of  boron,  and 
brdrocbloric  add  gases  can  be  liquefied.  But 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  oxide  and  nitric 
oxide  resist  liquefaction  at  the  enormous  pres- 
rare  of  300,  and  the  first  two  even  at  1,600, 
atmospheres,  the  temperature  being  low  at  the 
same  time. 

Q— as,  Tnuaspimtlon  of.  The  passage 
of  gases  throngb  capillary  tubes  is  denoted  by 
thiB  term.  The  rates  at  which  various  gases 
flow  through  such  tubes  has  been  inrestigated 
by  Oraham,  who  azriyed  at  the  following 
results:— 

1 .  The  relodty  of  transpiration  of  any  gas  in- 
creases, oeteris  paribus,  directly  as  the  pressure. 

2.  The  diameter  of  the  tube  remaining  con- 
stant, the  volume  of  gas  transpired  in  equal 
times  is  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  tube. 

3.  Any  rise  of  temperature  renders  the  rate 
of  transpiration  slower. 
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4.  The  rate  of  transpiration  is  independent  of 
the  nature  of  the  material  composing  the  tube. 

6.  Equal  weights  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  air,  and 
carbonic  oxide  are  transpired  in  equal  times. 

fi.  The  velocities  of  transpiration  of  nitrogen, 
nitric  oxide,  and  carbonic  oxide  are  equal. 

7.  The  transpiration  velodties  of  hydro- 
diloric  add,  carbonic  acid  and  nitrous  oxide 
are  equal ;  as  are  also  those  of  hydrogen  and 
vapour  of  ether. 

CNwbolderb  A  hollow  cylindrical  ressel 
open  at  bottom  and  dosed  at  top,  suspended  by 
counterpoises  in  a  tank  of  water,  so  that  it  may 
be  filled  with  gas  introduced  by  a  central  pipe, 
and  the  gas  siterwards  distributed  by  proper 
pressure  trough  the  mains  which  convey  it  for 
service.  Some  of  these  magadnes  of  coal-gas 
are  of  an  enormous  Bizd»  holding  a  million  cubic 
feet  and  upwards. 

CNwkat.  A  plaited  cord,  by  which  the  sails 
when  furled  are  kept  bound  up  close  to  the 
yards  or  gaffii.  The  same  term  ib  applied  to 
the  plaited  hemp  used  for  packing  the  piston 
of  the  steam  engine  and  its  pumps. 

OasoBEietM*.  This  term  is  often  applied 
to  the  gasholders  of  coal-gas  works ;  but  it  is 
more  properly  limited  to  a  smaller  instrumentv 
constructed  upon  more  ddicate  principles,  and 
capable  of  accurately  measuring  the  quantity 
of  gas  of  any  kind  which  passes  into  and  oi^ 
of  it.  These  instruments  are  sometimes  con- 
structed of  glass  and  iron,  for  the  purpose  of 
containing  mercury,  so  as  to  be  used  for  gases 
which  are  absorbable  by  water. 

Oasometilo  Analysts.  EtuUomeiry,  or 
the  process  of  separating  and  estimating  the 
individual  constituents  of  a  gaseous  mixture. 
Such  an  estimation  is  effected  either  by  the 
action  of  absorbents  on.  small  volumes  of  the 
gas  contained  la  graduated  tubes  called  euduh' 
meterg ;  or  by  exploding  the  gas  with  oxygen, 
and  noticing  the  volumes  before  and  after  ex- 
plosion. 

The  explodon  of  combustible  gases  mixed 
with  oxygen  is  effected  by  an  electric  spark 
caused  to  pass  through  them  between  the 
ends  of  two  platinum  wires  fused  into  the 
sides  of  the  eudiometer.  The  actual  opera- 
tions of  transferring,  mixine,  measuring,  ex- 
ploding and  absorbing  gases  have  been  greatly 
facilitated  of  late  years  by  the  labours  of  Bunsen, 
Begnault  and  others.  ^See  artide  '  Analysis 
Volumetric  of  Gases,'  in  Watt's  Dictionary 
of  Chemistry, )  Much  inconvenience  and  labour 
of  calculation  are  also  now  avoided,  and  greater 
rapidity  of  manipulation  and  accuracy  of  result 
obtained,  by  performing  the  analysis  at  one 
constant  temperature. 

Oast«ropods,  Ckurteropoda(Gr.  tcwt^, 
the  belly,  and  woSs,^  foot).  The  name  of  a  class 
of  Molluscous  animals,  comprehending  those 
which  have  a  ventral  muscular  disc  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  adapted  for  creeping.  The  class 
is  divided,  according  to  the  modifications  of  the 
breathing  organs,  into  the  orders  Fitlmonata, 
NudibranchtatOf  It^erobranchiuta,  Tectibran- 
chiata,    Pectinibranchiataf     TubulibranchiiUa, 
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Seutihranchiata,  and  CydohrancMata.  The 
Carinariat  in  which  the  ventral  foot  ii  re- 
duced to  a  nidimental  compressed  plate,  forms 
the  type  of  an  aberrant  group  or  order,  called 
Heteropoda,  The  pulmonated  snail  or  slug 
may  be  regarded  as  types  of  the  Gusteropodous 
Molluscs. 

CNwtomls  (from  Gaston  Plante,  the  dis- 
coverer, and  6pvi9f  bird).  A  genus  of  fossil 
birds  which  has  been  found  in  the  conglomerate 
and  plastic  clay  at  the  base  of  the  Eocene 
Tert  iaries,  at  Meudon,  n ear  Paris.  The  leg  and 
thigh  bones,  which  alone  are  known,  indicate  a 
species  as  large  as  an  ostrich,  but  more  robust, 
and  with  affinities  to  wading  and  aquatic  birds. 

OaatreBniii  (Gr.  ywrrfip).  A  term  in 
Zoology,  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  prone  or 
nnder  surface  of  an  animal's  body. 

Ckwtrlo  jQioe.  The  peculiar  fluid  secreted 
by  the  stoma<^h,  and  essential  to  the  process  of 
digestion.  When  collected  from  the  stomach 
of  an  animal  killed  while  fasting,  it  is  trans- 

Sarent  and  saline,  but  during  digestion  it  is 
istinctlv  acid ;  and  Dr.  Prout  found  that  the 
free  acid  which  it  contains  is  the  hydrochloric 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  properties  of 
*  the  gastric  juice  is  its  solvent  power  over  the 
varieties  of  animal  fibre,  or  albumen,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  coagulates  milk,  and  then 
dissolves  the  coagulum.  [Dioestiox  ;  Pepsins.] 
CkMtrlloqnus.    [Ventriloquist.] 
CkMtrltls.    Inflammation  of  the  stomach. 
It  18  attended    by   great  irritability  of   the 
stomach,  indicated  by  hiccup,  vomiting,   and 
much  pain  and  general  uneasiness ;  the  pulse  is 
small  and  hard,  and  there  is  fever,  attended  by 

Srostration  of  strength.  It  is  a  very  dangerous 
isease,  and  requires  prompt  treatment ;  espe- 
cially bleeding,  general  and  local ;  blisters ;  hot 
bath,  or  fomentation.  The  constant  sickness 
generally  prevents  the  exhibition  of  any  of  the 
ordinary  remedies.  When  it  arises  from  poison, 
the  stomach-pump  and  other  distinct  treatment 
U  often  requisite.  Idiopathic  gastritis  is  scarcely 
rccogniBed  by  the  medical  profession ;  the  in- 
flammation observed  being  always  traceable  to 
gout,  or  to  the  ingestion  of  irritating  liquids  or 
■abstanees. 

OuMttotihmtM  (OtT.  ywrrfipf  and  x^*^*  ^ 
ffape),  A  genus  of  Bivalve  Molluscs,  in  which 
a  large  hiatus  or  gape  intervenes  between  the 
closed  valves  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the 
animal.  The  mantle  is  perforated,  opposite  to 
this  gape,  by  a  small  sperture  for  the  passage 
of  the  toot ;  and  is  prolonged  poiteriony  into 
two  muscular  tnbe«  or  siphons.  The  Gastro- 
chenes  inhabit  burrows,  which  they  make  in 
the  substance  of  madrepores  or  calcareous  rocks, 
lining  their  perforations  with  a  calcareous  tube. 

OafltroonemliM  (Gr.  yaffrpoKrfifuny,  the 
eaffof  the  leg).  The  muscle  which  principally 
forms  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

Oastrodynia  (Gr.  ywrHip,  and  hHvji,  pain). 
A  painful  affection  of  the  stomach,  often  at- 
tendant upon  dyspepsia. 

Ckuitrolobtiiin  (Gr.  yoffr-fip^  a  belli/,  and 
\o$6t,  a  pod).    Like  the  allied   GomphohbiOy 
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this  beautifhl  genus  of  Leguminous  Australi&n 
bushes  is  most  destructive  to  sheep  and  cattle. 
In  the  western  settlements,  along  with  their 
near  allies  just  mentioned,  the  species  are 
known  as  Poison-plants.  G.  Inlobum,  grandi- 
florum,  and  spinosum  appear  to  be  amongst 
the  most  virulent  of  tne  species.  Death  is 
speedy  and  certain  after  browsing  on  the  foliage, 
and  large  numbers  of  animals  are  annually  lost 
in  this  way. 

CkMtroniMiey  TGr.  yatrrfip,  and  fuantt^ 
prophecy).  A  kina  of  divination  practised 
among  the  ancients  by  means  of  words  supposed 
to  issue  from  the  belly. 

Oastroaomy  (Gr.  yoffrpovofita).  The  so- 
called  science  of  eating  and  drinking.     [Foon.] 

Oaatrorapby  (Gr.  yatrHip,  and  firrttj  I 
sew).  In  Surgery,  the  operation  of  sewing  up 
wounds  of  the  abdomen. 

Oaatrotomy-  (Gr.  yatrrfip,  and  riiAvm^  I  cut). 
The  operation  of  cutting  into  the  abdomen. 

Oatberiar.  In  Printing,  making  up  the 
sheets,  after  they  are  printed,  into  a  complete 
set  ready  for  the  bookbinder. 

Ckiuce  Voiat.  A  term  used  in  Gauging, 
to  denote  the  diameter  of  a  cylinder  whose 
altitude  is  one  inch,  and  its  content  equal  to 
that  of  a  unit  of  a  given  measure.  For  example, 
the  old  wine  gallon  contained  231  cubic  inches. 
The  diameter  of  a  cylinder  of  the  same  capacity, 
and  whope  altitude  is  one  inch,  is  17*16  inches ; 
which,  therefore,  is  the  gauge  point  for  tfaifl 
measure. 

OaareSff  Steam  aad  Water  (Fr.  jau^). 
The  apparatuses  fixed  to  eveiy  well-built  boder 
for  ascertaining  the  force  of  steam  and  the 
level  of  the  water.  The  first  consists  of  a 
siphon  tube  containing  mercury  in  the  case 
of  low-pressure  engines,  and  of  a  spirsl  spring 
attachea  to  a  wheel  indicator  in  the  case  of 
high-pressure  engines.  The  last  consists  of 
a  vertical  glass  tube  or  flat  case  commu- 
nicating, above  and  below,  with  the  boiler. 
Ghiuge  cocks  are  sometimes  put  instead  o^ 
or  in  addition  to,  the  tubes  ror  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  engineer  to  verify  the  water- 
leveL 

OaufflBC*  In  Astronomy,  a  process  devised 
by  Sir  W.  Herschel  for  counting  the  stars.  It 
consisted  in  numbering  those  of  all  magni- 
tudes which  occurred  in  single  fields  of  view 
of  16  inches  diameter,  visible  through  his  ro- 
fiector  of  18  inches  aperture,  and  20  feet  focal 
length,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  180. 

Gauoiko.  In  Mensuration,  the  measur- 
ing of  the  capacities  of  vessels,  chiefly  casks, 
barrels,  vats,  &c.  The  principles  of  gauging 
are  those  which  geometry  fdrnishes  for  the 
measurement  of  solids  in  general  (Symon's 
Practiced  Ganger;  Leadbetter's  TVeatiss  on 
Gauging;  Hutton*s  Mensuration,  &c.) 

Oaairiar  Rale.    [Slidimo  Rule.  J 

Oaalt*  The  name  locally  given  to  a  divi- 
sion of  the  upper  cretaceous  rocks  in  England. 
It  is  a  provincial  term.  The  rocks  so  called 
are  chiefly  developed  near  Folkestone  and  in 
Cambridgeshire. 
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Ganlt  u  oodentood  to  mean  a  pecnliar  brick 
chj  of  a  blue  eolonr,  having  occasional  calca- 
reous eoncretiona,  and  certain  characteristic 
fuMsik^  among  which  are  bonea  of  a  bird.  Beds 
of  the  8ame  age  occur  as  compact  sandstones 
in  the  BUckdown  Hills,  Devonshire,  and  are 
there  worked  for  building  purposes.  These 
beds  are  also  rich  in  fossils. 

The  ganlt  lies  between  the  lower  and  the 

upper  greensand.    It  is  represented  in  Qermanj 

by  iht  Lower  Pldner  of  the  north  of  Germany, 

a  rock  often  containing  hippnrites.  [Hippurttb.] 

A  rmarkabie  schistose  bed  in  the  canton  of 

GUms  in  Switserland,  celebrated  for  its  fossil 

hhis,  is  of  this  period.    In  Fiance  there  is  a 

b^  tigiUaceouB  like  the  ganlt,  cropping  out  be- 

W  beds  which  represent  the  upper  greensand. 

At  Mons  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire. 

OttBltlierta  (after  Br.  Gaulthier).  Under 
the  names  Partridge-berrj,  Deei^berry,  Tea- 
beny,  Box-berrj,  &c.,  are  known  the  fruits  of 
(r.  procumbttu,  which  afibrd  winter  food  for 
partridges,  deer,  and  other  wild  animals.  The 
plant  is  called  Wintergreen  in  North  America, 
and  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour  and  flavour, 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil,  obtained 
bj  distiUatioD,  and  knovm  as  Wintergreen  oil. 
The  plant  is  also  called  Mountain  Tea,  and  its 
leaves  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  genuine  tea. 
G.  SkalloH  produces  dark  purple  berries,  which 
form  excellent  torts. 

Ckraatlet»  »nmilny  the.  A  barbarous 
punishment  formerly  enforced  in  the  navy,  by 
vhich  the  criminal  was  obliged  to  pass  between 
the  seamen  arranged  in  two  rows,  and  provided 
vith  knotted  cords,  with  which  they  flogged  him. 

fl«uitlets  {Ft,  gantelet).  Gloves  of  a^ 
moor,  original^  formed  of  chain  mail,  later  of 
plate,  andarticulated  at  the  fingers.  A  gaunt- 
ly vas  thrown  down  to  challenge  an  adversary, 
«ho,  by  taking  it  up,  accepted  the  challenge. 
It  was  till  recently  the  custom  at  the  coronation 
of  a  sovereign  in  this  country  for  the  hereditary 
ehampion  of  England  to  throw  down  a  gauntlet 
in  Westminster  Hall,  and  challenge  all  dis- 
potants  of  the  crovm.     [Chamfion.J 

gftoae  (Fr.gaze).  A  textile  fabnc  generally 
nude  of  silk,  and  said  to  have  been  invented  in 
Gaza,  a  city  of  Palestine. 

OawelklBd  (A.-Sax.).  An  old  English 
eostom  or  tenure  annexed  to  all  Lands  in  the 
county  of  Kent  not  especially  exempted,  by 
which  the  land  of  the  father  is  equally  divided 
dt  his  death  among  all  his  sons,  or  the  land  of 
the  brother  among  all  his  brethren  if  he  have 
so  issne  of  his  own.  Tenure  in  gavelkind  is 
considered  by  Blackstone  to  have  been  in  the 
natore  of  free  socage.  In  most  places  the 
gavelkind  tenant  bad  the  power  of  devising  by 
will  befiire  the  Statute  of  Wills.  The  same 
*  cnstom  leems  to  have  been  prevalent  in  Wales, 
whi're  ftU  gavelkind  lands  were  made  descendi- 
ble to  the  heir  at  common  law  by  stat  34  &  35 
Hen.  YIIL  c  36.  In  Kent  the  lands  have  been  for 
tbe  most  part  disgavelled,  or  deprived  of  their 
cn>tomaiy  descendible  quality,  by  particular 
sumifs. 
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Clavial*    [Crocooxlb.] 

Oawot  (Fr.  gavotte).  In  Music,  an  air  for 
a  dance,  which  has  two  strains ;  the  first  having 
usually  four  or  eight  bars,  and  the  second  eight 
or  twdve  more,  each  of  which  are  played  twice 
over.    It  is  of  a  brisk  nature. 

Ctaylaasita.  A  mineral  named  after  Gay 
Lussac,  found  at  LaguniUa,  near  Merida ;  it  is 
composed  of  nearly  equal  weights  of  carbonate 
of  sod%  carbonate  of  lime,  and  water. 

Ckiselle  (Fr.  from  the  Arabic  al-gazal). 
The  name  of  a  small,  swift^  and  elegantly  formed 
species  of  Antelope,  the  AntUopc  dorcaa  of  Lin > 
nffius ;  famed  for  the  lustre  and  soft  expression 
of  its  large  dark  eyes. 

Gttxette  (Fr. ;  Ital.  gazetta).  A  periodical 
paper,  published  at  short  intervals,  containing 
articles  of  general  intelligence.  Both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  England  such  sheets  were 
generally  termed  Met  curies  in  the  first  times  of 
their  invention,  and  appeared  only  occasionally ; 
the  earliest  among  ourselves  are  said  to  have 
been  published  during  the  general  apprehension 
from  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  armada;  but 
doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  specimens  preserved  in  the  [British  Museum. 
The  first  gazette  produced  in  France  (under 
that  title)  was  in  1631  ,*  the  first  in  England 
in  1665,  when  the  court  resided  at  Oxford 
on  account  of  the  plague  of  London.  From 
that  period  the  Gazette  has  appeared  regularly 
twice  a  week,  containing  such  notifications 
as  are  either  published  by  the  court  or  the 
government,  or  such  as  are  authoritatively 
required  by  law  in  private  transactions.  [News* 

PAFEB.] 

Oas«ttoer«  This  term  denotes  any  work 
containing  a  brief  account  of  all  or  any  of  the 
countries  of  the  world,  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order.  To  this  class  belong  Brookes's  General 
GazetteeTf  and  similar  works. 

Oaxolites.    [Aeboutes.I 

Oear  or  Oeer.  In  Mechanics,  a  term  ap- 
plied in  mill-work  to  wheels,  or  wheels  and 
pinions,  acting  into  each  other.  Spur  gear 
signifies  wheels  acting  together  in  the  same 
plane,  with  their  axes  parallel ;  for  example, 
the  wheel  and  trundle.  Bevel  gear  is  applied 
to  wheels  acting  together  whose  axes  are  in- 
clined to  each  other. 

Oeekotil.  A  ftimily  of  lizards  having  for 
its  type  the  genus  Gecko\  in  which  mo8t  of 
the  species  present  a  curious  organisation  of 
the  foot,  by  which  the  sole  is  converted  into  a 
sucker,  each  toe  being  converted  into  a  suck- 
ing disc,  enabling  the  animal  to  creep  up  ver- 
tical walls  and  along  ceilings  against  gravity, 
like  the  flies  upon  which  they  feed. 

Oelienna.  This  word,  meaning  in  Hebrew 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  where  the  Jews  burnt 
their  sons  and  daughters  in  the  fire  to  Moloch, 
is  in  the  authorised  version  of  the  Scriptures 
translated  by  hell.  By  mediseval  writers  it  was 
used  not  only  in  this  sense,  but  generally  in 
that  of  pain  and  suffering.  Thus  was  produced 
the  verb  gehenner,  to  torture^  which  has  passed 
into  the  modern  French  gener,  to  annoy.   (Max 
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Miiller,  Lectures  on  Language^  2nd  series, 
p.  239.) 

Cleblenlte.  A  mineral  in  small  grey  or 
yellow  crystals,  fonnd  in  the  valley  of  Fassa 
in  the  Tyrol,  named  in  honour  of  Gehlen  the 
chemist.  It  is  a  basic  silicate  of  alumina  and 
lime  with  some  iron  and  magnesia. 

Oelne  (Gr.  7^1^01,  of  earth).  The  soluble 
brown  matter  which  may  be  extracted  from 
soils  by  the  action  of  water.     [Humic  Acid.] 

Oelaleeaii  Bnu  The  era  of  Yezdegird,  so 
called  from  its  reform  by  Gelal-Edin,  sultan  of 
Khorassan.     [JEra.] 

Gelatine  (Lat.  gelu,  ice).  An  abundant 
proximate  principle  in  animals.  It  is  confined 
to  the  solid  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  tendons, 
ligaments,  cartilages,  and  bones,  and  exists 
nearly  pure  in  the  skin ;  but  it  is  not  contained 
in  any  healthy  animal  fluid.  Its  leading  cha- 
racter is  the  formation  of  a  tremulous  jelly, 
when  its  solution  in  boiling  water  cools;  it 
may  be  repeatedly  liquefied,  and  again  gela- 
tinised, by  the  alternate  application  of  heat 
and  cold.  Isinglass,  glue,  and  size  are  various 
forms  of  gelatii^e,  the  first  being  this  substance 
in  a  very  pure  state.  Its  most  distinctive 
chemical  character  is  the  formation  of  a  dense 
white  precipitate  when  ita  solution  in  warm 
water  is  poured  into  an  infusion  of  galls  or 
other  form  of  vegetable  tannin.  A  solution  of 
one  part  of  gelatine  in  6,000  of  water  is  ren- 
dered slightly  turbid  by  the  addition  of  a  strong 
tincture  ofgalls.  Gelatine  is  a  nutritious  article 
of  food.  Tne  ultimate  components  of  gelatine 
are  47*8  carbon,  7*9  hydrogen,  16*9  nitrogen, 
27 '4  oxygen. 

Oelatinee  (Fr.  gelatine).  Mr.  Kirby  thus 
renders  the  term  nadiaires  molasses  of  La- 
marck, by  which  are  designated  the  radiated 
animals  called  Acalephes  by  Cuvier :  the  bodies 
of  these  Kadiaries  are  generally  of  a  gelatinous 
consistency. 

Oem  (Lat.  gemma).  In  Sculpture,  the  prac- 
tice of  carving  gems  is  of  remote  antiquity, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  ancients  were 
able  to  cut  the  diamond  or  use  the  emerald  and 
topaz  for  sculptural  purposes.  The  stones 
usually  selected  are  rock  crystal  of  different 
colours,  jasper,  chalcedony,  onyx,  cornelian,  and 
blood  stone.  Among  the  Greeks  the  art  was 
carried  to  great  perfection.  Like  the  othor 
arts,  it  fell  into  disuse;  but  since  its  revival 
in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  modem  mas- 
ters have  more  than  rivalled  some  of  the  ancient 
productions. 

Oeme,  Artlllelal.  These  are  made  of  a 
transparent  and  dense  glass,  or  paste^  as  it  is 
callea,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  oxide 
of  lead,  and  generallv  some  borax :  the  colours 
are  given  by  metallic  oxides.  Much  of  their 
perfection  depends  upon  the  skill  with  which 
the  exact  tint  of  the  real  stone  is  imitated,  and 
upon  the  care  with  which  they  are  cut  and 
polished.     [Glass.] 

Oemara.    [Talkttd.] 

Oemlnl  (Lat  the  twins).  The  third  sign  of 
I  he  zodiac,  into  which  the  sun  enters  about  the 
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21st  of  May  in  each  year.  The  constellation 
of  the  same  name  is  easily  distinguished  by 
means  of  two  conspicuous  stars  of  the  second 
magnitude  near  together ;  Castor  being  farthest 
to  the  west,  and  Pollux  farthest  to  the  ea^t. 
Castor  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  douhiu 
stars  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Its  con- 
stituent stars  form  a  binary  system  revolring 
in  about  260  years. 

OemltrloeA  (coined  from  Lat  gemo,  to 
moan  or  coo).  In  Ornithology,  an  order  of 
birds  comprising  the  Columbina  or  pigeona 

Oemma  (Lat.).  In  Botany,  the  name  for 
a  leaf-bud. 

Oemmatloii  (Lat  gemma).  In  Botany,  the 
act  of  budding. 

Oemmlpara  (Lat.  gemma,  a  bud,  and  pario, 
I  produce).  The  animals  which  propagate  bj 
buds,  as  tne  hydra,  or  fresh-water  polype,  &c 

Oemmnle  (Lat  gemma).  In  Botauy, 
sometimes  applied  to  the  ovule  or  young  seed, 
and  sometimes  to  the  plumule  of  the  perfect 
seed. 

Oena  (Lat  the  cheek).  A  term  applied  in 
Zoology  to  the  region  between  the  eye  and  the 
mouth,  generally  extended  over  the  zygomatic 
arch. 

OendarmeB  or  dene  d*Armefl  (Fr.). 
In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the 
heavy  French  cavalry,  which  constituted  the 
only  national  force,  were  termed  ffens  darmcf, 
or  hommes  ttarmes,  men-at-arms.  Each  lancer 
had  several  followers  on  horseback,  attached  to 
him  in  various  capacities;  so  that  a  lattcf^ 
in  the  language  of  historians  of  that  epoch, 
comprehends  from  three  to  ten  men.  In 
course  of  time  the  name  of  gendarmes  ceased 
to  be  thus  applied,  and  was  given  to  the 
king's  guards.  It  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  a  corps  of  police.  In  consequence  of  the 
unpopularity  of  this  corps  in  Paris,  the  gens 
d'armes  were  abolished  after  the  revolution  of 
1830,  and  a  new  police  force  organised  under 
the  title  of  Municipal  Guard.  (Encyclopedic 
des  Gens  du  Monde.)  In  all  the  German  states, 
there  is  a  body  of  mounted  military  police, 
with  this  appellation,  of  which  the  German 
equivalent  is  Landdragoner. 

Gender  (Lat  genus).  In  Grammar,  the 
designation  of  sex  by  the  form  of  a  word. 

Oenealogry  (Gr.  ycy^oKayla,  from  7«r«^ 
family,  and  KAyoi).  The  pedigree  of  a  family. 
A  series  of  several  persons,  descended  from 
a  common  progenitor,  is  called  a  line.  A 
direct  line  is  either  ascending  (father,  grand- 
father, &c. :  in  the  civil  law  particular  names 
were  given  to  seven  degrees  in  this  line)  or 
descending  (son,  grandson,  &c.).  The  colla- 
teral lines  comprehend  the  several  lines  which 
unite  in  a  common  progenitor ;  and  are  either 
equal  or  unequal,  as  the  number  of  degrees  in 
the  lines  is  the  same  or  different.  The  colla- 
teral relations  on  the  father's  side  are  termed  in 
the  civil  law  oognati,  on  the  mother's  agnati. 

deneral.  In  the  Army,  this,  next  to  that  of 
field  marshal,  is  the  highest  military  title  adopted 
by  the  European  states.     The  name  designates 
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his  command  m  hsTing  the  general  or  highrat 
Dfders  to  give  in  battle.  There  are  a  nnmber 
of  geoeni  officers  in  all  European  armies.  In 
our  mrioe  there  are  three  ranks,  the  highest 
.T'HTa/,  the  second  lieuttnant-geniral,  the  junior 
rank  fM^or-gnurai.  The  colonels  of  regiments 
;tre  alvajs  general  officers. 

Oeoaral  AjMembljr  of  the  Otouroli  of 
BcotlMid*    [Asskublt;  Frbsbtterians.] 
Brlvadler.    [Bbioadb.] 

In  I^>gic,  has  been  de- 
fined  u  the  act  of  comprehending  under  a 
e>mmo&  naine  several  objects  agreeing  in  some 
{nint  vhidi  we  abstract  fiom  each  of  them, 
■Ai\'\  vliieh  that  common  term  serves  to  indicate. 
(WhateJj'a  Logic,  p.  3S8.) 

OeBsmltosliao.  A  title  conferred,  espe- 
riallv  by  the  French,  on  the  commander-in-chief 
ot  an  snnj  consisting  of  two  or  more  grand  di- 
TT<!}0G8,  each  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
(T^nenL  According  to  Balzac,  this  dignity  was 
£rst  assumed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  on  the 
oeca&ion  of  his  leadine  the  French  army  into 
lulj;  bat  the  term  does  not  appear  to  have 
f' nikl  favour  among  the  other  European  states. 
Otaeralitj.  A  French  territorial  division 
coder  ihfe  government  prior  to  the  Revolution. 
Tie  ^eralities  amounted  in  all  to  thirty-four. 
Tiiis  division  Ihis  principally  with  reference  to 
(^^  colleetion  of  taxes. 

0«Benitfiiir  VoBOtloB.  A  name  given  by 
Laplace  in  his  Tkhrie  des  ProbabiliUs  to  that 
function  which,  when  developed  in  a  series  of 
Pavers  of  its  independent  variable,  generates 
i^iren  expressions  in  Uie  form  of  coefficients.  Thus 


t  .e  genenting  ftinction  of  n  is  — ^  since 

(l-a:)« 

the  coefficient  of  j:*  in  the  expansion  of  this 
iViction  u  n.  Qenerally,  if  v.  ^r"  be  the  general 
t^rm  in  the  expansion  of  a  function  ^  (x),  then 
tie  Utter  is  said  to  be  the  generating  Junction 
<>f  K„  and  the  relation  between  ^(x)  and  u.  is 
(^xprosed  by  the  symbolical  equation 

0(x)«G(tt.). 
Thus,  in  the  abore  example, 

Th«  theory  of  generating  functions  is  of  im- 
T-^4Doe  in  the  calculus  of  differences.  (Sir  J. 
H«-r&«hers  JErampks  of  the  Odetdus  of  Dif- 
j*r,jMt^  1813;  and  Boole's  Treatise  on  the 
CeWiM  of  Differtnoes,  1860.) 

Geaeriater  (Let.).  In  Geometry,  denotes 
a  P'iiot,  line,  or  snrfkoe  by  whose  motion  another 
cerre  or  sar&ee  is  or  may  be  conceived  to  be 
(inscribed  or  defined.  The  term  is  most  fre- 
C'^ntlj  applied  to  the  right  lines  on  a  ruled 

58r&Cf. 

Ocaeeia,  Book  of«    [PimrATBirciL] 
Ceaetlilteo  (Or.  ywAxioMw,  from 7rW0Xi|, 
''nrtk\    An  ode  or  other  short  poem  composed 
ifl  honour  of  the  birth  of  an  individual 

OeaetklUel  (Lai.  from  Gr.  y^wiOKri,  birth). 
A  name  given  at  Rome  to  those  who  professed 
^^  pmlict  the  future  of  a  man  by  means  of  the 
^^^  vhich  presided  at  his  nativity.    They  were 
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also  called  Mathematici,  from  their  use  of  dia 
grams  like  those  employed  by  geometricians. 
j      Oonette  (Fr.).    A  small  variety  of  horse. 
Also  an  animal  of  the  civet  kind  (  Viverridm\, 
having  a  musky  odour. 

Oeaewa.     [Gin.] 

Oonieulate  (Lat.  goniculatus ;  from  genu, 
the  knee).  In  Botany,  bending  abruptly  m  an 
obtuse  angle,  like  the  knee  when  a  little  bent, 
as  in  the  stems  of  some  grasses. 

Oenli.      Called    by  the    Eastern  nations 
Ginn  or  (^inn,  are  a  race  of  beings  created 
from    fire,   endowed  with  a  corporeal    form, 
which  they  are  capable  of  metamorphosing  at 
pleasure.     They  are  said  to  have  inhabited  this 
I  earth  many  ages  before  the  creation  of  man,  and 
:  to  have  beien  at  last  driven  thence  for  rebellious 
conduct  against  Allah.     Their  present  place 
,  of  abode  is  Ginnistan^  the  Persian  Elysium ; 
but  they  are  represented  as  still  interesting 
themselves  in  the  affiuts  of  this  earth.      A 
more   corre<^  idea  may  be   formed  of  their 
origin,   characteristics,   and   history,   from    a 
perusal  of  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments, 
j  than  can  be  conveyed  by  the  most  elabomto 
dissertation.    For  an  account  of  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  modem  Arabs  in  regard  to  genii, 
see  Lane's  Modem  Egyptians,     [Gbnius.] 

OenloiTloaai  (Gr.  7^rfior,  the  chin,  and 
yKUffffOf  the  tonaue).  In  Anatomy,  a  pair  of 
muscles  by  which  the  tongue  is  protruded. 

Oenipa  (genipapo,  the  Guiana  name).  The 
Genipap  fruit  of  South  America,  as  large  as 
an  orange  and  agreeably  flavoured,  is  obtained 
from  a  plant  of  this  Cinchonaceous  genus  called 
O.  americana.  In  Surinam  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Marmalade  Box. 

Oeniflta  (Lat  the  broom  plant)*  A  genus 
of  Legutninosa,  one  of  which  is  the  planta 
genista  or  j^ante  genet  of  the  French,  from 
which  the  Plantagenets  took  their  name.  G. 
tinetoria  was  formerly  of  some  importance  as 
a  dye  plant,  and  was  known  by  tne  name  of 
Dyer's  Greenweed,  or  Dyer's  Broom,  the  green 
colour  being  obtained  by  dipping  the  yellow- 
dyed  articles  obtained  by  its  agency  in  a  solu- 
tion of  woad.  Kendal  green  was  obtained  by 
this  process.  The  common  Broom  is  now, 
however,  generally  referred  to  the  genus  Sard- 
THAmnrs  [which  see]. 

Oonitlwe  CAse  (Lat.  genitivus,  generative). 
That  inflection  of  the  noun  which  denotes  the 
relation  of  property.  With  Aristotle  it  was  the 
predicating  case,  which  determined  the  dass  or 
genus  to  which  a  thing  belonged.  As  such,  it 
had  no  reference  to  origin  or  birth.  The  Greek 
genitive  was  formed  by  the  same  suffix  which 
converted  a  noun  substantive  into  an  adjective. 
(Max  Miiller's  Lectures  on  Language^  first 
series,  p.  104.)     [Gilhocab.] 

Oealiia  (Lat.).  According  to  the  belief  of 
the  old  Italian  races,  especial^  the  Etruscans, 
the  genius  wss  a  spiritual  agency  of  very  inde- 
terminate character,  which  seems  to  have  been 
appropriated  not  only  to  every  human  family, 
but  to  every  god,  and  even  to  places  and  things. 
The  life  of  the  genius  ceased  with  that  of  the 
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person  whom  he  guarded.  (Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  313.)  This  con- 
ception was  altogether  foreign  to  Grecian  my- 
thology, although  in  later  times  it  became 
mingled  in  that  of  Rome  with  the  Ghrecian 
notions  respecting  demons.  [Daxok.]  Cen- 
Borinus  {De  Die  Natali)  says,  *  The  genius  is 
that  god  under  whose  protection  eyeir  mortal 
is  bom  and  lives.'  Hence  the  worship  of  the 
genius  was  closely  connected  with  all  aomestic 
ceremonies  and  feelings ;  the  marriage  bed  was 
leettis  genialis;  the  day  of  the  genius, ^«iw/m 
dies^  was  sacred  to  mirth  and  relaxation ;  the 
genius  accompanied  human  fortunes  in  their 
Ticissitudes  (Yultu  mutabilis,  albus  et  ater — 
Hor.) ;  and  death  was  typified  by  the  figure  of 
a  genius  with  a  lamp  reyersed.  The  genii  of 
places  were  usually  represented  and  worshipped 
under  the  figure  of  snakes.  Whether  tnere 
is  any  connection  between  the  Italic  genius 
and  the  ^inn  of  Oriental  nations  [Gmn]  is  a 
doubtful  point. 

Oeimetf  Order  of  Hie.  The  first  order  of 
chivalry  known  in  France,  founded  by  Charles 
Martel  after  his  defeat  of  the  Saracens  at 
Tours  in  726.  It  received  its  name  from  the 
gennet  or  wood-martin,  to  commemorate  the 
aid  supposed  to  be  given  by  St.  Martin  of 
Tours  towards  defeating  the  enem^. 

denouill^re  (Fr.).  In  Fortification,  the 
part  of  the  interior  slope  of  the  parapet  below 
the  sill  of  an  embrasure.  It  covers  the  lower 
part  of  the  gun-camage.  In  armour  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  knee-piece  or  knee-boss. 

Oenre  (Fr.  du  genre  bas,  of  a  low  kind). 
In  Painting,  a  term  applied  to  express  a  class 
of  pictures  which  belong  to  none  of  the  higher 
or  specific  classes  of  art  It  refers  commonly, 
as  tne  full  French  expression  implies,  to  ordi- 
nary scenes  of  vulgar  life.  Yet  a  peintre  de 
genre  or  ^ffirf-painter  is  not  necessarily  a 
painter  of  low  subjects,  nor  need  a  ^enre 
picture  be  vulgar  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word.  The  Dutch  are  the  great  genre 
paint^'rs ;  and  the  style  was  also  known  to  the 
ancients.  Pyreicus,  a  famous  Greek  painter  of 
this  class,  was  called  ^mapcypd^s,  literally 
dirt-painttr,  or  ^etwoyp^os,  from  /^dirof ,  common 
ware  or  trumpery.  He  painted  barbers'  shops, 
cobblers'  stalls,  shell-fish,  eatables  of  all  sorts, 
and  the  like,  and  his  pictures  were  highly 
valued.    (Pliny  xxxv.  37.) 

Ctom  (Lat.).  In  ancient  History,  a  clan  or 
sect,  forming  a  subdivision  of  the  Roman  people 
next  in  oi^er  to  the  curia  or  tribe.  The 
members  and  houses  {/amilia)  composing  one 
of  these  clans  were  not  necessarily  united  by 
ties  of  blood,  but  were  originally  brought  toge- 
ther by  a  political  distribution  of  the  citizens, 
and  bound  bv  religious  rites,  and  a  common 
name,  derivea  generally  finom  some  eponymous 
hero.  This  common  name,  which  distinguished 
the  gentiles  or  members  of  the  same  dan,  was 
the  second  of  the  three  borne  by  a  Roman 
citizen,  and  was  specially  termed  the  nomen. 
It  is  supposed  that  each  of  the  curies  originally 
containea  ten  gentcs,  and  that  each  of  these 
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was  represented  in  the  senate  by  one  of  its 
members.  (Vioo,  Scienza  Nuova ;  Niebnhr*s 
History  of  Borne ;  Momnisen's  History  of  Rom*. ) 

dentian  (said  to  be  so  named  after  Gentius, 
an  lUyrian  king).  The  Gentian  root  of  the 
shops  is  the  produce  of  plants  of  this  genus, 
and  principally  of  G,  lutea,  but  those  of  G.  pur- 
purea, pannonica,  and  vunetata  are  similarly 
employed,  and  indeed  ul  the  species  are  per- 
vaded bv  a  pure  bitter  principle  which  rend«>» 
them  valuable  as  tonics.  Some  of  the  speci^^H 
are  found  on  the  European  Alps  near  the  snow- 
line, and  their  bold  cerulean  blossoms  are 
greatly  admired. 

Oentlaiiaoe0D  (Gendana,  one  of  the  ge- 
nera). A  natural  order  of  herbaceous  Exogens 
of  the  Gentianal  alliance  inhabiting  most  partn 
of  the  world.  They  are  very  near  to  Apocynacftp, 
from  which  they  differ  in  their  herbaceous 
habit,  permanent  corolla,  want  of  milk,  and  in 
many  other  characters.  From  Scrophulariac'  a 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  reaidar  flowoi^, 
the  stamens  of  which  are  equal  m  number  to 
the  lobes  of  the  corolla.  Their  chief  sensil>lc 
property  is  an  intense  bitterness,  which  resides 
both  in  the  stems  and  roots. 

Gentlaiiio  Acid.  Gentianin,  A  crystal- 
Usable  body  contained  in  Gentian  root. 

dentlle  (Lat.  gcntilis,  fh)m  gens,  nationX 
The  original  meaning  of  the  Latin  word  genti/is 
is,  one  of  the  same  kith  or  nation  with  the  speaker. 
The  Jews  designated  all  who  did  not  profess 
their  religion  indiscriminately  as  the  nations, 
T&  HBvfl ;  and  hence  the  Qreek  word  IkfnKos  and 
the  corresponding  Latin  word  gentile  became 
used  to  signify  Pagans,  in  opposition  to  Chris- 
tians and  Jews.  The  word  qentilis  is  used  in 
this  sense  by  St  Jerome,  Pnidentius,  and  Chris- 
tian writers  of  that  age  in  general.  The  jea- 
lousy with  which  the  Jews  regarded  all  foreign 
nations,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  clung 
to  the  notion  of  their  own  peculiar  sanctity, 
are  well  known.  The  earlier  half  of  the  history 
of  the  Acts  contains  the  account  of  the  struggle 
which  Christianity  maintained  against  these 
prejudices  before  it  finally  subdued  them.  The 
observance  of  certain  Jewish  ceremonies  con- 
tinued, however,  for  a  long  time  to  be  a  stum- 
bling block  to  the  most  devout  and  sincere 
Christians.  Even  in  the  post-apostolic  age,  the 
judaising  party  formed  a  distinct  division  of 
the  Christian  world,  split  itself  into  various 
sects,  such  as  the  Ebionites  and  Nicolaitans, 
and  for  a  long  time  exercised  considerable  in- 
fiuence  even  within  the  pale  of  the  church. 

Ctontlemaa  (the  English  word  gentle  in 
its  original  sense  signifies  one  belonging  to  a 
race  or  family ;  Lat  gens).  In  Heraldry,  a 
rank  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  term  generosus. 
All  entitled  to  coat-armour  are  gentlemen ;  but 
the  name  is  more  commonly  applied  to  the 
lowest  rank  of  those  who  have  no  other  distin- 
guishing title.  Gentlemen  by  blood  were  those 
who  could  show  four  generations  of  gentlemen, 
both  in  the  paternal  and  maternal  line.  Those 
who  could  not  prove  this,  but  against  whom 
the  contrary  was  not  known  within  mc  mory  of 
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man,  vere  gentlemen  by  preflcription.  Oentle- 
m^n  were  also  created  by  letters  patent  of  the 
kin^.  Officers  (not  menial)  of  tbe  Kuig's  house- 
loli,  persons  holding  a  royal  oommission,  civil 
or  mUitaiy,  persons  who  had  taken  a  degree 
in  the  liberal  arts,  and  persons  adopted  by 
gfotlemen,  were  considered  entitled  to  this 
rink,  which  has  now  been  long  obsolete  as  a 
CL^tinction. 

Ctonctomaa  JFuSner  of  the  Blaek  Sod. 
An  officer  belonging  to  the  Garter,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  attend  the  Honse  of  Lords  during  the 
sf^iom  of  parliament;  and  to  cany  messages 
to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Oertlea— D«<it^ tirtnm*  A  corps  of  forty 
p-ctlemm  whose  dnties  are  to  attend  the  sove- 
r^iini  00  state  occasions.  The  corps  was  esta- 
bii.^hfd  by  Henry  VIIL  in  1509,  under  the  name 
of  *  7%e  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners*  It 
coosijted  entirely  of  men  of  noble  blood,  and 
was  called  His  Majesty*  9  Honourable  Corps  of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms  by  William  lY.  in  1834, 
aad  is  now  recmited  entirely  from  retired  army 
ofScera. 

Oeotlea.  The  maggots  or  apodal  krve 
of  the  flesh  fly  (Musca  camaria),  and  other 
Dipteza,  are  sometimes  so  called. 

Qmamm  (Lat.).  In  Logic,  one  of  the  predi- 
eables,  which  is  considered  as  the  material  part 
of  the  spteies  of  which  it  is  affirmed.  [Looic ; 
Pbedicabul] 

GsETS.  In  Muse,  the  general  name  for  any 
seale  of  mi^c.  If  a  scale  proceed  by  tones,  it 
ii  called  the  duUoTue  genus;  if  between  the 
tones  semitones  are  introduced,  it  is  called  the 
chromatie  genus.  When  the  subdivisions  are 
cmaUer,  as  quarter  tones,  it  is  called  the  en- 
harmonic  giBBXiB. 

GxNTS.  In  Natural  History,  that  distinct 
Imt  sabordiiiate  group  of  animals  and  plants 
vhich  gires  its  name  as  a  prefix  to  that  of  all 
the  species  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Oeoeentiio  (Gr.  yyj,  earth,  and  ftiprpor, 
crntrt).  A  term  frequently  used  in  Astronomy, 
signifying  literally  having  theearthfor  its  centre. 
The  apparent  motion  A  any  planet^  as  seen 
from  tike  earth,  is  called  its  aeocentric  motion, 
'^t  geocentric  /altitude  of  a  planet  is  the  angle 
fonned  by  a  straight  line,  supposed  to  be  drawn 
^m  the  planet  to  the  earth,  with  the  plane  of 
the  earth  s  orbit  or  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
(rneentrie  longitude  of  a  planet  is  the  angle  at 
the  earth  formed  by  two  straight  lines,  one  of 
vhieh  is  drawn  to  the  first  point  of  Aries,  and 
the  other  to  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  is 
intersected  by  a  perpendicular  circle,  the  plane 
of  which  passes  through  the  earth  and  planet 
(jfoctntfie  is  opposed  to  heliocentriCf  which 
Mers  to  the  centre  of  the  sun.  These  terms 
utf  used  only  in  speaking  of  bodies  bdonging 
to  the  solar  system.  The  fixed  stars  are  at  such 
prodigioas  distances,  that  they  are  referred  to 
the  same  points  in  space,  whether  we  consider 
tbeio  as  seen  from  the  earth  or  the  sun. 

0«odM  (6r.  ytvtip,  earthy).  Hollow  nfy- 
d^l«  the  interior  of  which  is  frequently  lined 
vith  erystals  of  Quartz,  Calc  Spar,  &c.    Bodies 
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of  this  kind  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
New  Bed  Marls  of  Somerseti^hire  and  Glouces- 
tershire, where  they  commonly  go  by  the  name 
of  Potato- Stones. 
Ctoodeslo  Ovrwatiire.  [Cuayaturb,  Gbo* 

DBSIC]     ' 

Oeodflslo  Zdae.  In  Geometry,  a  curve 
traced  on  a  surface,  so  that  its  osculating  plane 
at  erery  point  contains  the  normal  to  the  sur* 
face  at  that  point  A  geodesic  may  also  be  de- 
fined as  the  curre  which  a  string,  lying  on  the 
surface,  would  assume  if  subjected  to  tension 
at  its  extremities.  From  this  definition  it 
follows  that  a  geodesic  must,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  the  shortest  Une  that  can  bo 
drawn  on  the  surface  between  any  two  of  its 
points.  The  geodesies  on  a  sphere  are  its 
great  circles;  the  geodesies  on  a  developable 
surface  become,  of  course,  right  lines  when  the 
surface  is  unfolded  into  a  plane.  The  geodesies 
on  an  ellipsoid  have  very  beautiful  properties ; 
as  an  example,  we  may  mention  the  theorem 
discovered  by  Prof.  Roberts  of  Dublin  (liou- 
ville's  Joumalf  vol  iL  1846),  according  to  which 
the  sum  (or  difference)  of  the  two  geodesies 
joining  any  point  of  a  line  of  curvature  to  two 
umbilics  is  constant  Every  surface  may  be 
said  to  haye  a  geometry  of  its  own  in  which 
geodesies  correspond  to  right  lines  on  a  plane. 
On  the  ellipsoid,  therefore,  the  lines  of  cur- 
vature correspond  to  plane  conies.  The  geo- 
desies on  a  ^uadric  surface  are  examined  at 
some  length  in  Salmon's  Analytical  Geometry 
of  Three  Dimensions ;  and  interesting  general 

Sroperties  of  geodesies  will  be  found  in  Gauss' 
yisquisitionesgeneraies  circa  Superficies  Curvas, 
as  well  as  in  the  notes  to  Liouville's  edition  of 
Monge's  Application  de  V Analyse  a  la  Giomitrie, 
in  which  this  memoir  of  Gauss'  is  reprinted. 
The  differential  equations  of  a  geodesic  are 
easily  deduced  from  the  first  definition.  If 
u«0  be  the  equation  of  the  surface,  and  s 
denote  an  arc  of  a  geodesic,  we  have 
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dx 
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d 
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Oeo4esy  (Gr.  7c«8aurfa,  from  7^,  and  ZoJm,  1 
divide).  This  term  signifies  literally  the  division 
of  the  earth,  in  whi(m  sense  it  is  synonymous 
with  land  surveying ;  but  it  is  usually  employed 
in  a  more  general  sense  to  denote  that  part  of 

Sractical  geometry  which  has  for  its  object  the 
etermination  of  the  magnitude  and  figture 
either  of  the  whole  earth,  or  of  any  given  por- 
tion of  its  surface.  In  this  sense  it  comprehends 
all  the  geometrical  or  trigonometrical  operations 
that  are  necessary  for  constructing  a  map  of  a 
country,  measuring  the  lengths  of  degrees,  &c. 
In  order  to  construct  an  accurate  map,  or  de- 
termine the  form  and  dimensions  of  a  country, 
it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine 
the  absolute  distances  between  the  several 
stations  or  points;  secondly,  to  determine  the 
azimuths  of  the  lines  thus  measured,  that  iB 
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their  Bitaation  with  reflpect  to  the  meridian ; '  a  body  which  revolTes  aboat  an  axis  of  rotation ; 
and  thirdly,  the  diflferences  of  latitude  and  the  position  of  this  axis,  therefore,  with  respect 
longitude  of  the  stations.  The  operations  neces-  to  the  (bestial  constellations,  determines  one 
sary  for  determining  the  absolute  distances,  great  circle^  namely,  the  equator^  la  the  circle 
comprehending  the  measurement  of  a  base,  the  which  is  equally  distant  from  the  two  poles  of 
observation  of  angles,  the  computation  of  the  rotation  and  divides  the  globe  into  two  opposite 
sides  of  the  triangles,  and  their  reduction  to  hemispheres.  The  equator,  therefore,  being 
the  same  level,  are  called  the  geodesical  or  marked  out  by  naturci  or  by  the  apparent  re- 
geodetical  operations ;  while  those  which  are  volutions  of  the  celestial  bodies  arising  from  the 
required  for  determining  szimuths  and  latitudes  real  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  is  a  circle  to 
are  called  the  astronomical  opemtionsL  The  which  all  places  are  most  conveniently  referred: 
determination  of  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  and  it  has  this  property,  that  it  never  under- 
the  earth  is  a  problem  of  very  great  importance  ,  goes  any  change  of  place  on  the  sphere ;  for 
to  astronomy  and  geography,  and  has  accord-  ,  astronomers  have  proved  that  since  the  date  of 
ingly  at  aU  times  l^en  a  subject  of  much  the  earliest  observations,  the  poles  of  rotation, 
interest  to  mathematicians ;  but  it  is  only  since  and  consequently  the  equator,  have  always 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  operations  ,  maintained  the  same  invariable  position  on  the 
on  an  adequate  scale  for  its  solution  have  been  .  earth's  surface. 


undertaken  in  difPerent  parts  of  the  world. 
For  the  results  of  the  more  important  of  these 
operations,  see  Deobbb. 

Cleoirnosy.    [Gsoloot.] 

Oeograpl&y  (Gr.  ytuypa^iof  from  yij,  and 


The  distance  of  a  place  from  the  equator 
cannot  be  directly  measured ;  but  by  means  of 
astronomical  observations  we  can  determine 
that  distance  in  aliquot  parts  of  the  earth's 
i  circumference,  that  is  in  degrees  of  a  great 


ypd4,m,   I  descriUy     The  description  of  the  •  circle.     It  is  not^  however,  sufficient  to  know 
earth.      The    subjects    comprehended  in  the   how  many  degrees  a  place  is  distant  from  the 

equator.  It  is  necessary,  also,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  places,  to  know 
how  it  is  situated  with  respect  to  a  certain 
meridian,  or  great  circle  perpendicular  to  the 


The  subjects  comprehended  in  the 
science  of  Geography  are  usually  arranged 
under  three  great  divisions— Astboxomical, 
Fhtsical.  and  PouncAL  Gboorapht. 

Geoobapht,  Astronomical. — This  division 


of  geography  has  for  its  object  the  determina-  !  equator,  and  consequently  passing  through  the 

poles.  In  reference  to  the  diurnal  rotation  of 
the  earth,  all  meridians  are  in  precisely  the 
same  circumstances ;  the  choice  is  consequently 
entirely  arbitrary,  and  gec^Eraphers,  as  well  as 
astronomers,  generally  select  that  which  passes 
through  the  capital  of  their  own  country  as  the 
circle  to  which  they  refw  all  other  places.  The 
equator  and  the  assumed  meridian  thus  form 
the  coordinates  of  the  sphere.  The  distance  uf 
any  place  from  the  equator,  measured  on  the 
arc  of  the  meridian,  is  the  iaUtuds  of  the 
place ;  its  distance  from  the  assumed  meridian, 
measured  on  a  circle  parallel  to  the  equator,  is 
its  longitude ;  and  when  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  any  place  are  both  known,  the  position 
of  the  place  itself  is  entirely  determined.  The 
latitude  of  a  place  is  ascertained  by  observing 
the  height  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon  of 
that  place ;  and  the  longitude  of  one  place  in 
respect  of  another,  by  the  interval  of  time  whicli 
elapses  between  the  passage  of  any  celestial 
body  over  their  respective  meridian&  [Lati- 
TUDB  and  Longitude.] 

Besides  the  rotatory  motion  about  its  axis,  the 
earth  has  also  a  motion  of  revolution  about  the 
sun,  which  is  completed  in  the  course  of  one 
year.  The  first  of  these  motions  causes  the 
succession  of  day  and  night ;  the  second  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  inequality 
of  the  length  of  the  natural  days.  These  two 
last  phenomena  depend  on  two  circumstances : 
first,  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  not  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or  the  plane 
in  which  the  annual  revolution  is  performeil ; 


tion  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  earth 
and  its  reUtions  with  the  celestial  bodies. 

In  order  to  describe  the  earth,  the  first  POuit 
to  be  ascertained  is  its  general  form.  That 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  convex,  is  appa- 
rent from  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
gradual  coming  on  of  day  and  night,  and 
the  deplacement  of  the  stars  in  proceeding 
towards  the  north  or  south ;  for  if  the  earth 
were  fiat,  the  sun,  in  appearing  above  the  horizon, 
would  illumine  the  whole  of  its  sur&ce  at  the 
same  instant;  and  on  the  supposition  of  its 
being  either  flat  or  cylindrical,  the  pole  star 
would  maintain  the  same  elevation,  whereas  to 
the  traveller  who  advances  northward  it  gra- 
dually appears  more  elevated,  and  to  him  who 
advances  southward  more  depressed.  All  these 
appearances  are  observed  in  the  same  manner 
on  whatever  part  of  the  earth  we  are  placed ; 
and  from  them  alone  the  globular  form  of 
the  earth  might  be  inferred,  even  if  the  fact 
had  not  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the 
voyages  of  circumnavigators.  Astronomers  in 
modem  times  have  indeed  discovered  that  it  is 
not  a  perfect  sphere,  being  flattened  in  a  slight 
degree  at  two  opposite  points  Twhich  are  the 
poles  of  rotation);  but  the  deviation  from 
perfect  sphericity  is  so  small,  that  for  all  the 
purposes  with  which  geography  is  concerned 
it  may  be  neglected  without  sensible  error. 

[FlOUBX  OF  TRB  EaBTH.] 

In  order  to  determine  the  relative  positions 
of  points  on  a  sphere  in  the  most  commodious 
manner,  mathematicians  refer  them  to  two  ^r^a^ 


circles ;  that  is  to  say,  circles  formed  by  the  and  second,  that  the  extremities  of  this  axis,  or 
intersection  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  by  a  the  two  poles  of  rotation,  continue  to  be  dirt'cted 
l^lane  passing  through  its  centre.    The  earth  is  to  the  same  points  of  the  celestial  sphere  during 
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tbevhdetimeofthereTolntioD.  Hence  it  fbllows 
that  the  plane  of  the  equator,  thongh  inyariable 
in  respect  of  absolute  epace,  is  continnallj 
duiDeing  ita  position  in  respect  of  the  snn; 
and  the  apparent  efiect  is  the  same  as  if  the  sun 

had  a  vibratory  motion 
in  the  hearens,  rising 
above  the  plane  of  the 
equator  £  E  one  half  of 
the  year,  and  falling 
below  it  during  the 
other  hal£  When  the  sun  is  in  the  equator  at 
K  the  tvo  poles  of  the  earth  n  and  8  are  in  the 
great  drde  which  divides  the  illuminated  from 
rhe  dark  hemisphere.  When  the  sun  reaches 
his  greatest  northern  declination  at  S',  the  H- 
Issitiated  hemisphere  is  a  £  a',  and  the  north 
foie  n  comes  considerablv  within  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  sun  s  declination  lb  south, 
•s  at  S^,  the  sonth  pole  s  comes  into  theiliumi- 
oated  hemisphere,  while  it  is  left  in  darkness. 
When  the  sun  is  at  S,  his  apparent  diurnal 
motion  is  performed  in  the  equator,  and  the 
days  and  nights  are  of  equal  length  all  over 
the  wtnid.  The  angle  which  the  planes  of  the 
n^oEtor  and  ecliptic  make  with  each  other  is 
about  2^° ;  consequently,  since  the  greatest 
declination  of  the  sun  from  the  equator  is  the 
i^tine  qnantitr,  it  must  happen  that  at  midsum- 
mer the  son  is  23^^  to  the  north  of  the  equa- 
tor, and  at  midwinter  23^°  to  the  south  of  it. 
The  inequality  of  the  natural  days  is  an  imme- 
diate consequence  of  the  sun's  declination :  for  as 
the  scliar  rays  come  to  the  earth  nearly  parallel, 
oDe  half  of  the  globe  must  always  be  illumi- 
nated at  once,  and  the  other  half  in  darkness ; 
(K>Qscquently  when  the  sun  declines  23^^  to 
the  north  of  the  equator,  all  that  part  of  the 
earth  which  is  within  2dj^^  of  the  north  pole 
viU  remain,  while  the  earth  performs  its 
diamal  revolution,  within  the  illuminated 
htrmisphere.  A  small  circle  of  the  sphere 
parallel  to  the  equator,  and  at  the  distance  of 
2^k^  from  the  pole,  is  cdled  the  polar  circle ; 
and  at  this  latitude  the  sun,  when  at  his  great- 
est dedinadiOD,  comes  exactly  to  the  horizon 
at  midnight,  without  setting;  consequently  the 
length  of  the  longest  day  is  twentv-four  hours. 
At  the  equator  the  lengUi  of  the  day  is  always 
twelve  hours;  and  from  the  equator  to  the 
polar  drde  the  length  of  the  longest  day 
iaereasea  with  the  increase  of  latitude;  and 
from  the  polar  circle  to  the  pole  the  length 
of  time  during  which  the  sun  continues  above  the 
horizon  without  settingi  ncreases  with  the  latitude 
from  twenty-four  hours  to  six  months.  The  two 
frinall  circles  of  the  sphere  parallel  to  the  equa- 
tor, which  limit  the  sun's  greatest  declination, 
are  called  the  tropics  \  and  the  whole  surface 
of  the  globe  is  divided  by  the  two  tropics,  and 
the  two  polar  circles,  into  five  rones  or  spaces ; 
namely,  the  torrid  gone,  which  is  included 
Vtwevu  the  two  tropics,  or  extends  23^°  on 
Hthrr  side  of  the  equator ;  the  two  temperate 
^im«,  or  the  s|)aces  included  between  the  tro- 
pic and  polar  circle  in  each  hemisphere ;  and 
the  twofri^  gones^  or  the  spaces  between  the 
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I  poles  and  their  respective  polar  cirdcs.  These 
,  may  be  called  the  astronomical  di>ision8  of  the 
globe,  as  they  depend  on  the  position  of  the 
earth's  axis  of  rotation  with  respect  to  the 
plane  of  its  orbit,  and  are  determined  by  astro- 
nomical observations. 

Geogbapht,  Physical. — Has  for  its  object 
the  description  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
earth's  surface,  as  consisting  of  land  and  water ; 
the  extent  and  configuration  of  the  continents 
and  islands ;  the  elevation  and  direction  of  the 
mountain  chains ;  the  conformation  of  the 
plains  and  valleys;  their  altitude  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  the  soil,  climate,  and  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  productions  of  different 
countries.  It  embraces  also  the  various  pheno- 
mena of  the  ocean,  which  may  bo  classed 
under  the  term  Htdboloot  ;  the  depth  of  the 
sea,  and  the  inequalities  of  its  depth,  its  salt- 
Tiess  and  temperature ;  the  direction  and  velo- 
city of  currents,  the  tides,  the  polar  ice,  &c. 
In  like  manner  it  comprehends  also  many  of 
the  questions  which  are  usually  treated  under 
tlie  terms  M£'nM)B0L0GT  and  Climate  ;  the  mean 
temperature  of  different  countries ;  the  height 
of  the  snow-line;  the  prevailing  winds;  the 
barometric  pressure;  the  quantity  of  annual 
rain,  of  evaporation,  &c. ;  and  the  effect  of 
all  these  circumstances  on  the  condition  of  the 
human  race. 

On  casting  our  eye  on  a  globe  or  map,  we 
immediately  perceive  the  very  unequal  distri- 
bution of  land  and  watet  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  land  occupies  a  very  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  sur&ce,  and  the 
water  all  the  remaining  portion.  Nor  is  the 
inequality  of  the  distribution  in  respect  of 
the  two  hemispheres  less  remarkable.  Of  the 
whole  land  about  four-fifths  is  situated  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  the  remaining 
one- fifth  in  the  southern.  In  a  general  view, 
the  land  consists  of  three  great  masses:  the 
old  continent,  which  comprehends  £urope,  Asia 
and  Africa;  the  new  continent,  or  America; 
and  New  Holland — which  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  great  oceans.  The  general 
features  of  the  two  continents  differ  remark- 
ably. In  the  old  continent  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  land,  and  of  the  great  mountain 
chains,  is  from  west  to  east  almolit  parallel  to 
the  equator;  while  in  America  the  general 
direction  is  from  north  to  south,  along  the 
meridian.  Thus  the  four  great  systems  of 
mountain  ranges  in  Asia — namely,  the  Altai, 
the  Thian-chan,  the  Kuen-lun,  and  the  Hima- 
laya— all  stretch  from  west  to  east ;  and  the 
Andes,  which  extends  from  one  extremity  of 
America  to  the  other,  ranges  at  right  angles 
to  this  direction  from  north  to  south.  An- 
other striking  feature  of  the  land  is,  that  all 
the  great  peninsulas  are  pointed  to  the  south 
pole.  This  is  the  case  with  South  America, 
Africa,  Arabia,  Hindustan,  Malaya,  Cambodia, 
the  Corea,  Kamtschatka,  California,  Alasca, 
Greenland,  Florida,  Italy,  &c. ;  in  short,  the 
only  two  exceptions  are  Yucatan  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  Jutland  ia  the  German  Sea,  which 
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are  both  formed  of  allaTial  land,  and  maj 
therefore  be  supposed  to  owe  their  formation 
to  partial  influences  which  have  not  operated 
on  the  great  continental  masses.  This  simi- 
larity of  disposition  can  onlj  be  attributed  to 
the  agency  of  some  mechanic^il  cause ;  and  the 
phenomena  strongly  suggest  the  idea  of  the 
terraqueous  masses  having  been  shaped  into 
their  existing  forms  by  the  action  of  a  great 
wave  or  current  flowing  from  the  southern  to 
the  northern  pole.  [ Atmosphbrb  ;  Climatb; 
Oboloot  ;  TiDBS  ;  Wixd  ;  &c  See  also  an 
excellent  article  on  the  general  subject  by  Dr. 
Traill  in  the  Encyclopadia  Britannica.) 

Geoorapht,  Political. — ^Wherever  the  na- 
tural features  of  portions  of  the  p;lobe  lead, 
or  seem  to  lead,  to  characteristic  poUtical 
phenomena,  geography  may  help  to  interpret 
the  laws  of  this  branch  of  practical  science. 
For  instance,  the  peculiar  conflguration  of 
(Greece  was  cited  in  ancient  times  as  suggestive 
of  those  municipal  constitutions  which  belonged 
in  an  eminent  degree  to  its  political  system, 
and  which  developed  or  aided  in  so  marked  a 
manner  the  peculiar  intellectual  capacity  of  its 
former  inhabitants.  Similarly,  the  physical 
features  of  the  central  part  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican continent  have  constantly  been  cited  as 
necessitating  the  adoption  and  maintenance 
of  federal  institutions.  Again,  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  the  British  Islands  may  be  fiiirly 
understood  to  contribute,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  the  great  commercial  importance  which  they 
have  achieved. 

Political  geography  is  closely  related  to 
statistics,  and  supplies,  indeed,  the  principles  for 
which  statistics  supply  facts.  It  need  hardly 
be  said,  however,  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
towards  hasty  generalisation  from  statistics, 
and  towards  rash  inductions  from  geography. 
The  danger  is  the  greater  in  the  latter  case, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  though  societies  are 
largely  influenced  by  external  circumstances, 
they  may  nevertheless  adapt  themselves  to 
them,  and  will  be  greatly  controlled  by  ante- 
cedent facts.  For  instance,  any  argument  ad- 
verse to  the  possible  organisation  of  a  united 
political  system  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  if 
gathered  from  its  mediaeval  history,  might 
be  a  fallacy  similar  to  that  which  led  the  first 
Napoleon  to  call  Italy  a  mere  geographical 
expression.     [Statistics.] 

Ctooloffy  (Or.  79,  earth,  and  X^t).  The 
science  which  treats  of  the  earth's  history, 
of  the  causes  that  have  produced  change  in 
the  materials  of  the  earth  s  crust,  of  the  suc- 
cessive changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
organic  and  inorganic  kingdoms  of  nature,  of 
the  influence  of  these  changes  in  modifying  the 
materials,  and  of  the  nature  and  various  con- 
ditions of  rocks  and  their  contents. 

Geology  proper  is  either,  1.  Dbscbiftivb 
Oboloot  ;  2.  I^sical  Gboloot  ;  or  3.  Prac- 
tical Gboloot.  Physical  Geology  is  too  incom- 
Slete  to  admit  of  distinct  notice.  The  other 
epartments  are  treated  under  their  respective 
headings. 
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A  rational  histoiy  of  the  world  may  be 
said  to  have  originated  with  Aristotle,  who 
carefully  observed  the  changes  going  on  upon  the 
earth,  and  referred  various  phenomena  to  similar 
causes  of  change.  In  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
the  MeUorics  he  observes  that  the  distribution 
of  land  and  sea,  in  particular  regions,  does 
not  endure  through  all  time,  but  that  sea  covers 
ancient  land,  and  land  now  exists  where  there 
was  once  sea.  He  adds,  '  There  is  reason  fur 
thinking  that  these  changes  take  place  according 
to  a  certain  i^stem  and  within  a  certain  period? 

After  Aristotle,  Strabo  speculated  with  sin- 
gular judgment  and  profoundness  on  the  causes 
suggested  to  explain  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
marine  shells  where  the  sea  has  never  been 
known  to  reach  in  modem  times.  He  accounts 
for  them  by  assuming  that  the  same  land  is 
sometimes  raised  up  and  sometimes  depressed, 
the  sea  being  also  simultaneously  raised  and 
depressed.  '  It  is  proper,'  he  concludes,  *  to 
derive  our  explanations  firom  things  which  are 
obvious  and  in  some  measure  of  daily  occur- 
rence, such  as  deluges,  earthquakes,  and  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  sudden  swellings  of  the  land 
beneath  the  sea.' 

Although,  then,  before  the  Christian  era  and 
for  many  centuries  afterwards  there  was  no 
very  clear  comparison  of  facts  relating  to  the 
earth's  history,  there  were  sensible  and  useful 
suggestions^  and  a  sound  basis  of  philosophy. 
There  is,  however,  no  proof  of  research  in  this 
department  of  science  auring  the  middle  ages, 
nor  didgeologicalphenomenaa^in  attract  atten- 
tion till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  origin  of  fosmla  was  the  first  subject  of 
enquiry,  and  the  north  of  Italy  the  place  of 
discussion.  To  Fracastoro^  in  1620,  is  due  the 
credit  of  having  clearly  put  forward  the  only 
rational  explanation.  It  was  long,  however, 
before  this  was  admitted,  and  another  century 
elapsed  during  which  the  subject  was  still 
unaer  discussion.  Even  so  lately  as  in  1670 
it  was  necessary  seriously  to  controvert  the 
notion  that  fossils  were  due  to  accidental  causes, 
or,  in  other  words,  were  Ituus  nattiraf  'tncks  of 
nature.' 

During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  progress  of  geology  proper  was  irregular. 
Already  before  the  commencement  of  that 
period,  Lister  had  intimated  that  many  fossils 
belonged  to  extinct  species,  and  Leibnita  had 
theorised  on  the  result  of  repeated  invasions  of 
the  sea.  Bay  also  had  enlarged  on  the  effects 
of  running  water,  and  Woodward  had  made 
those  collections  which  show  how  closely  he 
observed.  It  was  not  till  1760  that  any 
more  rational  views  than  those  of  the  physico- 
theologists  were  advanced ;  but  from  that  time 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
special  descriptions  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  doctrines  at  present  held. 
The  battles  between  the  Neptunists  and  Vul- 
canists  then  raged,  and  continued  to  distract 
the  attention  of  those  who  would  otherwise 
perhaps  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study 
of  facts. 
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At  k^  in  1790,  appeared  the  '  tabular  Tiew ' 
of  William  Smith,  a  contribatioii  far  more  im- 
portant than  might  at  first  appear,  inasmuch 
8«  it  laid  the  tbnndation  of  t2^t  great  series  of 
ob^errations  on  irhich  all  pro^-ess  of  the  science 
bis  since  rested.    Leaving  the  advocates  of 
Werner  and  Hatton  to  %ht  in  words^  the 
G«ological  Society  of  London  was  soon  after- 
'traids  foonded  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  and 
pnblisbing  positive  knowledge.    This  and  other 
societies  that  have  succeeded  it,  and  the  labours 
of  jDMnj  eminent  individuals)  have  at  length 
placed  the  science  on  its  proper  basis.    The 
pp?seat  state  and  modem  discoveries  in  geology 
will  be  noticed  in  other  articles.      They  are  the 
rf$tilt  of  a  large  amount  of  patient  investiga- 
tion, and  include  a  variety  of  facts  in  various 
depaitinents  of  science.    The  conclusions  and 
theories  of  modem  geologists  are  generally  put 
forwd  with  a  sounder  basis  of  facts,  and  less 
n*ferenc8  to  merely  speculative  views,  than  was 
formerly  the  case;    but  there  is  still  much 
tf  Dden<7  among  a  large  class  of  writers  to  mix 
up  other  enquiries  ana  introduce  foregone  con- 
clTisioos  even  when  treating  of  questions  of 
pure  geological  science. 

The  progress  of  discoyery  in  geology  for 
many  years  past  has  been  much  governed  by 
the  advance  of  PaljKONTOixxst.  Fossils  are 
regarded  as  characteristic  of  formations ;  and  by 
a  careful  knowledge  and  comparison  of  groups 
of  fossils,  all  the  principal  groups  of  strata  in 
different  countries,  or  different  parts  of  the 
nme  country,  can  alone  bo  clearly  identified  as 
contemporaneous.  As,  however,  only  certain 
parts  of  plants  and  animals  are  generally  pre- 
serred  in  a  fossil  state,  and  these  are  not 
always  the  most  important  for  determining 
species,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  limited  number 
of  natural  groups  are  available.  In  botany 
csp^mlly,  as  the  comparison  of  species  is  un- 
certain and  difficult  without  all  the  fioral  and 
germinating  parts,  the  mere  fragments  of  leaves 
and  wood  usually  found  are  of  uttle  value.  In 
zoolo^  it  is  only  the  shells  and  cases  of  many 
aaimau  that  remain,  while  very  many  large 
groups  of  soft  animals  without  skeletons  are 
nerer  indicated  at  aU.  Even  of  the  higher 
animals,  as  the  vertebrata,  the  skeletons  of 
fishes,  a  few  detached  bones  of  birds,  and  bones 
of  reptiles  and  quadrupeds,  must  form  the  basis 
for  all  investigations.  Thus  geological  discovery 
is  nnable  to  advance  so  rapidly  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  varied  nature  of  the  observa- 
tions. [See  Dbscbiptivb  Gsologt  ;  Econovic 
Oboloot  ;  Ekqinsebiko  Gboloot  ;  Rocks  ; 
CussiFicATioN ;  Paxjsontoloot,  and  the  ar- 
ticles referred  to  under  these  headings.] 

Oeomanejr  (Gr.  7^,  earthf  and  ftarrtlOf 
F^^pifcp),  Divination  by  points  or  circles 
i&«le  on  the  earth.  It  was  termed  by  old 
vnters  '  a  part  of  natural  magic,  the  daughter 
«nd  abbreviation  of  astrology.'  Geomancy  was 
among  tiie  acts  of  divination  most  sedulously 
<^tiTated  by  professors  of  that  science  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Nativities 
w^rre  cast,  fortunes  predicted,   and   oracular  [ 
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answers  obtained  to  questions,  by  the  inspection 
of  certain  combinations  of  lines  and  figures  re- 
presenting the  conjunctions  of  the  planets,  &c. 

[ASTBOLOGT.] 

OeometHe  Mtean.  The  second  term  of 
a  geometrical  progression  consisting  of  three 
terms,  or  the  second  of  three  continued  pro- 
portionals. In  the  rase  of  two  numbers, 
it  is  easily  shown  to  be  equal  to  the  square 
root  of  their  product.  Any  number  of  terms 
inserted  between  two  given  terms,  so  that  the 
whole  may  form  a  geometrical  progression, 
are  said  to  be  geometric  means  between  those 
two.  The  celebrated  Delian  problem  reduces 
itself  to  the  insertion  of  two  geometric  means 
between   given  extremes.      [Duplication  of 

THB   CUBB.] 

OeometrioaL  The  meaning  of  this  adjec- 
tive as  opposed  to  algebraical  is  sufficiently 
obvious ;  when  applied  to  a  construction^  how- 
ever, it  has  a  more  technical  signification.  The 
ancient  geometers  admitted  only  two  instru- 
ments :  the  straight  line  and  the  circle.  Every 
construction  which  required  the  use  of  any 
other  curve  or  instrument^  they  called  mechani- 
cal as  opposed  to  geometrical. 

Ctoometrioal  ProfrrossloB.  A  series  of 
numbers,  each  of  which  is  obtained  from  the 
preceding  one  by  multiplication  by  a  constant 
number  called  the  common  ratio.  According 
as  the  latter  is  greater  or  less  than  unity,  the 
progression  will  be  an  increasing  or  decreasing 
one.  If,  generally,  a.  denote  the  n^  term  of  a 
geometrical  progression  whose  common  ratio 
is  r,  and  ««  denote  the  sum  of  the  first  n 
terms,  we  have  a^^s^a^  r"~*  and 

two  equations  which  embrace  the  whole  theory 
of  geometrical  progression.  From  them  any 
two  of  the  five  eleTnents  a^,  «„,  r,  n,  and  *..,  can, 
theoretically,  be  found  when  the  remaining 
three  are  given.  When  r  is  positive  and  less 
than  unity,  the  term  r"  in  the  numerator  of  s, 
becomes  of  less  importance,  the  greater  the 
value  of  n ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sum  of  the  series 

is  always  less  than  — -^,  but  approaches  more 

and  more  to  this  limits  the  greater  the  number 

of  terms ;  s«  &=  ^-^  is  accordingly  said  to  be 
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the  sum  of  the'  infinite  geometrical  progression^ 
whos*}  first  term  is  a^,  and  ratio  r. 

Oeometry  (Gr.  y^vpL^rpia^  from  7^,  earth, 
and  tiirpoVf  measure).  The  science  which  trests 
of  the  properties  of  figured  space.  The  etymo- 
logy of  the  term  suggests  the  object  to  which 
geometry  was  first  applied,  viz.  the  measurement 
of  land.  It  is  pretended  that  the  science  was 
invented  in  Egypt,  where  the  annual  over- 
flowing of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  obliterated 
the  landmarks,  and  rendered  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  measurement  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  proper  allotment  of  each  individual; 
but  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
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term,  the  occasions  on  which  it  is  necessary  to 
compare  things  with  one  another  in  respect  of 
their  forms  and  magnitudes  are  so  numei'ous  in 
every  stage  of  society,  that  a  geometry  more  or 
less  perfect  must  have  existed  since  the  first 
dawn  of  cirilisation.  In  geometry,  bodies  are 
considered  only  in  reference  to  the  properties  of 
extension  or  magnitude,  figure,  and  divisibility. 
Every  body  occupies  an  indefinite  space,  a  cer- 
tain determinate  place,  or  finite  portion  of 
space,  which  is  called  its  volume.  The  limits 
or  boundaries  which  distinguish  the  place  of 
the  body,  and  separate  it  from  the  surrounding 
space,  are  called  surfaces ;  a  surface  is  therefore 
common  to  the  two  portions  of  space  which  it 
separates.  As  the  limitation  of  space  gives 
rise  to  the  idea  of  surface,  so  the  limitation  of 
surface  produces  lineSy  aline  being  the  boundary 
of  a  surface,  or  the  place  in  which  two  surfaces 
intersect  each  other,  and  therefore  common  to 
both.  In  like  manner  the  limitation  of  a  line, 
or  the  intersection  of  two  lines,  produces  a 
-point.  But  a  point  marks  only  position,  and 
has  no  properties.  A  line  has  length ;  a  surface 
length  and  breadth ;  and  a  volume  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  Hence  the  properties 
of  lines,  the  properties  of  surfaces,  and  the 
properties  of  volumes  or  solids,  comprehend 
the  objects  of  geometry. 

From  Egypt  the  science  of  Geometry  is  said 
to  have  been  transported  into  Greece  by 
Thalcs ;  but  the  assertions  on  which  this  sup- 
position is  grounded  are  utterly  rejected  by  Sir 
G.  CJornewall  Lewis  {Astronomy  of  the  Ancients). 
The  celebrated  proposition  of  the  square  of 
the  hypothenuse  was  the  discovery  of  Py- 
thagoras. Anaxagoras  of  Clazomcne  composed 
a  treatise  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  ;  and 
Plato  had  certainly  made  considerable  advances 
in  the  science,  as  is  proved  by  the  simple  and 
elegant  solution  which  ho  gave  of  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  cube.  About  fifty  years  after 
the  time  of  Plato,  Euclid  collected  the  pro- 
positions which  had  been  discovered  by  his 
predecessors,  and  formed  of  them  his  famous 
Eknumts ;  a  work  which,  in  England,  is  still 
regarded  by  many  as  the  best  introduction  to 
the  mathenuitical  sciences.  It  consists  of  fif- 
teen bookfl»  of  which  thirteen  are  known  to 
have  been  written  by  Euclid;  but  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  are  supposed  to  have  been 
added  by  Hypsicles  of  Alexandria.  ApoUonius 
of  Perga,  about  260  years  B.C.,  composed  a 
treatise  on  the  conic  sectumSt  in  eight  books ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  ap- 
plied to  those  curves  the  appellations  by  which 
they  have  ever  since  been  distinguished — 
namely,  the  parabola,  the  ellipse^  and  the  hy- 
perbola. [Conic  Sections.]  About  the  same 
time  flourished  Archimedes,  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  ancient  philosophers.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  geometry  by  the  discovery  of  the 
beautiful  relations  between  the  sphere  and  cy- 
linder, by  his  work  on  cofioids  and  spfieroids, 
by  his  discovery  of  the  exact  quadrature  of  the 
parabola,  and  of  the  approximate  rectification 
of  the  circle.     In  the  list  of  names   which 
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have  come  down  to  our  times  in  connection 
with  geometry,  we  may  mention  Eudoxus, 
Archytas,  Eratosthenes,  Aristarchus,  Dinostra- 
tus,  and  Nicomedes  ;  but  for  an  account  of  the 
discoveries  or  inventions  by  which  they  are 
individually  celebrated,  we  must  refer  to  Mon- 
tucla's  Histoire  des  Mathematiques.  The  school 
of  Alexandria  produced  Pappus  and  Diophan- 
tus ;  but  the  Greek  geometry,  though  it  was 
afterwards  enriched  by  many  new  theorems, 
may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  limits  in  the 
hands  of  Archimedes  and  ApoUonius;  and  a 
long  interval  of  seventeen  centuries  elapsed  be- 
fore this  limit  was  passed.  In  1637,  Descartes 
published  his  Geometry;  a  work  which  will 
ever  be  remarkable,  as  containing  the  first 
systematic  application  of  algebra  to  the  solution 
of  geometrical  propositions.  Soon  after  this 
followed  the  discovery  of  the  infinitesimal  cal- 
cuius ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  geo- 
metry has  shared  in  the  general  progress  of  all 
the  mathematical  sciences.  Besides  Montucla's 
work,  Chasles*  Apergu  Historique  (Brussels 
1837)  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  with 
respect  to  the  origin  and  developement  of  geo- 
metrical methods.  Of  the  works  on  Ancient 
Geometry,  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 
Euclid,  Elements  of  Geometry ,  and  Book  of 
Data ;  ApoUonius,  Conies  ;  Archimedes,  Opera  ; 
Pappus,  Mathematics  CoUectiones ;  Vieta,  Opera 
Mathejnatica ;  Huygens,  Opera;  B.  Simson, 
Opera  Beliqua  and  Loci  Plant ;  Stewart, 
Fropositiones  Geometries ;  T.  Simpson,  i]/e- 
ments  of  Geometry;  Legendre,  Elements  of 
Geometry;  LesUe,  Ele?nents  of  Geometry, 
&C.  For  an  account  of  the  numerous  edi- 
tions of  Euclid's  Elements  (which  have  been 
translated  into  every  European  language),  sec 
Murhard,  Bibliotheca  Mathematica ;  but  to  the 
list  contained  in  that  work  should  be  adde<l 
the  more  recent  edition  of  Peyrard,  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  French  (Paris  1814).  An  edition 
of  the  first  six  books,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
by  Camerer  and  Hauber  (Blerlin  1824),  also 
deserves  to  be  noticed,  on  account  of  the 
valuable  notes  with  which  it  is  accompanied. 

The  modem  works  on  Algebraic  or  Coor- 
dinate Geometry  are  very  numerous :  we  can 
only  mention  those  of  Plucker,  Analyt  Geom, 
Entwickelungen  1828-31,  System  der  Analyt, 
Geom,  1835  and  1852,  Theorie  der  Algebra- 
ische  Curven  1839,  and  Mobius*  Barycentrische 
CeUcul  1827,  as  having  marked  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  science,  and  Salmon^  Conic 
Sections  1863,  Higher  Plane  Curves  1852, 
and  Anal.  Geom,  of  Three  Dimensions  1862, 
OS  treating  the  subject  from  the  most  modern 
point  of  view. 

The  modern  works  on  pure,  as  distinguished 
from  coordinate  Geometry,  are  less  numerous. 
Poncelet's  Traits  des  rroprietes  Prqfectiws 
dcs  Figures,  Paris  1822;  Steiner's  Systeyna- 
tischc  Entwickelung  der  Abhdngigkiit  Geo^ 
metrischer  Gestalten,  Berlin  1832,  and  his 
Geometrischen  Constrttctionen,  1833;  Chasles' 
Cours  de  Geomitrie  Sup^rieure,  Paris  1847, 
and  his    Traiti  des  Sections  Comques,  1864; 
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Cremona's  TVona  Geametriea  ddU  Curve 
Piane,  Bologna  1862;  Mulcahy's  Modem  Geo' 
vKtry^  1864;  and  Townsend's  Modem  Geo- 
Jnrtrff  of  the  Point f  Line,  and  Circle ;  may  be 
mentioned  as  the  most  important  and  useful. 

Cteoponioa  (6r.  ytwroruc^f,  from  yi},  the 
earthy  and  wSi^os^  labour).  The  name  of  a 
(rreek  oompilation  of  precepts  on  rural  eco- 
mmj,  extracted  from  ancient  writers.  The 
xuune  of  the  compiler  is  unknown ;  but  the 
authorities  which  he  quotes  are  numerous, 
and  deservedly  celebrated.  (Niclas's  edition, 
4  Tok  8to.  Leipsic  1781.) 

Oeorama  (Gr.  7^,  and  ipdta,  I  see).  A 
Dame  given  to  a  large  concave  globe,  or  spheri- 
al  chamber,  having  the  features  of  the  earth 
(itfliDeated  on  the  concave  surface,  like  the 
Ijirge  globe  exhibited  for  many  years  in  Lei- 
cester Square.  A  spectator  in  the  interior 
of  such  a  globe  sees  a  much  larger  portion 
of  the  surface  at  once  than  if  he  occupied  an 
exterior  position. 

OearglOB  (Gr.  rk  y^vpyucd,  things  pertatn- 
ing  to  husbandry).  The  title  of  a  poem  by 
Vii^il,  in  four  books,  on  agriculture,  and  the 
eare  of  cattle,  bees,  &c.  It  is  considered  by 
critics  the  most  peifect  of  his  works. 

Oeorclmn  Bldn*.    [Urakus.] 

Oeotlieimometar.*  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  earth's  heat  at  different  depths, 
as  in  wells  and  mines,  and  for  determining  its 
rate  of  increase  with  the  depth.  The  tempera* 
toitp  rises  about  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale 
for  every  seventy  or  eighty  feet  of  descent ; 
hence  the  inference  that  at  the  depth  of  a 
ft^  miles  the  earth  must  be  incandescent. 
[GLACtiaxsL] 

OcnuUaoeOB  (Geranium,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natoral  order  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby  £xo- 
gens,  representing  the  Geranial  alliance,  grow- 
ing in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  nearly 
related  to  Oxaliflaeea,  Balsaminace<Bf  and 
Trop^Bdiace^,  with  which  they  are  by  some 
botanists  associated.  They  are  distinguished 
hj  the  peculiar  dehiscence  of  their  fruit, 
vhich  consists  of  several  carpels  combined 
maud  a  beaked  torus,  by  the  tumid  joints  of 
their  stem,  and  by  their  stipulate  leaves. 
Their  sensible  properties  consist  in  an  as- 
tringent principle,  and  an  aromatic  or  resinous 
fiiToor.  Many  of  them,  especiaUy  those  of 
the  genus  Pelargonium^  are  beauti&l  objects, 
ind  much  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Osraaliiiii,  OU  o£  A  name  giyen  by 
perfumers  to  the  essential  oil  of  an  andro- 
pogon.    [Grass  Oil.'] 

fl«rm-oelL  In  Physiology,  the  cell  which 
Rsolts  from  the  union  of  the  spermatozoon,  or 
^nnatic  matter  conveyed  by  it^  with  the 
germinal  vesicle,  or  its  nucleus.  The  germ- 
cell  assimilates  ^e  surrounding  yolk  and  pro- 
pagates its  kind  by  spontaneous  fission,  whence 
the  first  or  parent-cell  has  been  termed  the 
Vrimary  gtrw-eellf  and  its  progeny  the  deriva^ 
^i^f  girmcei/a. 

OemiFimuM.  In  Physiology,  the  materials 
prepared  for   the    future    formation    of    the 
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embryo,  consisting  of  the  derivative  germ-celUi 
and  the  yolk  which  they  have  assimilated. 

fitorm-yolkt  In  Physiology,  that  portion 
of  the  primary  yolk  of  the  egg  which  is  to 
be  assimilated  by  the  derivative  germ-cellB  in 
the  formation  of  the  germ-mass.  In  some  ani- 
mals the  whole  yolk  is  so  assimilated;  in 
others,  as  e.g.  the  bird,  only  a  very  small 
portion;  that^  viz.,  which  is  included  in  the 
germ-mass  or  eicairicula. 

Q^namn  80I100I,  In  Painting.  In  this 
school  we  find  an  attention  to  individual  nature, 
as  usually  seen,  without  attempt  at  selection 
or  any  notion  of  ideal  beauty.  The  early  Ger- 
man painters  seem  to  have  set  a  particular 
value  on  high  finishing,  rather  than  on  a  good 
arrangement  and  disposition  of  the  subject. 
Their  colouring  is  far  better  than  their  draw- 
ing, but  their  draperies  are  generally  in  bad 
taste.  Though  among  the  painters  of  this 
school  there  are  some  who  do  not  deserve 
this  censure,  they  are  not  sufficient  in  number 
to  change  the  general  judgment  that  must 
be  passed  upon  it  Wohlgemuth,  Martin 
Schoen,  Holbein,  and  Albert  Diirer  are  the 
heads  of  it  Martin  Schaffher,  Aldegrever, 
Amberger,  and  Lucas  Cranach  were  also 
masters  of  ability,  but  utterly  void  of  taste. 
So  were  also  the  later  masters  who  pursued 
their  studies  in  Italy,  as  Golzius,  and  Spran- 
ger,  Heintz  and  Van  Aachen.  The  later  mas- 
ters of  the  seventeenth  century  gave  more 
attention  to  nature,  but  of  them  few  hare 
handed  down  their  names  to  our  times,  with 
the  exception  of  John  Bottenhammer,  Adam 
Elzheimer,  and  Balthasar  Denner.  Compared 
with  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  the  German 
school  has  never  emerged  from  mediocrity. 
These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  school 
now  rising  in  Germany,  which  (with  such 
leaders  as  Overbeck,  Cornelius,  Schnorr,  Hess, 
and  Kaulbach,  and  other  still  more  sentimen- 
tal masters  of  the  school  of  Diisseldorf,  now 
deservedly  renowned  both  for  its  oil  and  its 
fresco  painters)  seems  likely  to  put  the  Ger- 
man school  of  painting  on  a  level  with  its 
great  intellectual  powers  in  other  branches  of 
art  and  science,  though  the  German  artists  do 
not  yet  display  the  masterly  powers  of  exe- 
cution developed  by  the  modem  painters  of 
France.  In  enumerating  the  artists  of  Ger- 
many of  the  present  century,  the  highest 
praise  is  due  to  their  best  landscape  painters, 
many  of  whom  are  unsurpassed  by  those  of 
any  other  country. 

Oerman  Silver.  A  silver-like  alloy  gene- 
rally composed  of  nickel,  copper,  and  zinc ; 
various  proportions  are  given,  amongst  which 
the  following  are  said  to  be  the  best :  1  nickel, 
1  zinc,  2  copper;  and  8  nickel,  3^  zinc,  8 
copper.  It  resembles  the  tutenag  of  the 
Chinese. 

Oermen  (Lat.  a  bud).  In  Botany,  the 
organ  commonly  called  the  ovarium  or  ovary. 

Oerminal  Area.  In  Physiology,  the  cir- 
cnlar  or  oval  spiice  formed  by  liquethction  and 
metamorphosis  of  a  peripheral  portion  of  the 
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germ-mass,  preparatory  to  the  appearance  of 
the  first  trace  of  the  proper  embryo.  It  is 
diTided  into  a  central  dear  part  called  arta 
pellttcida,  and  a  peripheral  part  called  area 
opaca;  the  portion  of  the  latter  in  which 
blood  and  blood-TeBsels  are  developed  is  called 
the  area  pasculosa. 

Ctormlnal  Memlmuie.  In  Physiology, 
the  strata  of  cells  and  nuclei  of  cells  originally , 
forming,  and  afterwards  extending  from,  the ', 
germinal  area:  the  external  stratum  is  the 
vertebral  layer,  also  called  the  serous  and 
animal  layer;  the  internal  stratum  is  the 
visceral  layer,  also  called  the  mucous  and 
vegetal  layer. 

Oermliuil  Spot.  In  Physiology,  the 
nucleus  of  the  germinal  resicle :  it  consists  of 
a  finely  granulated  substance,  strongly  refract- 
ing the  rays  of  light. 

Ctomdnal  Vesiide.  In  Physiology,  a 
dear  nadeated  cell,  which  is  the  first  formed 
and  most  essential  part  of  the  OTum :  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  yolk,  and  passes  to  the  peri- 
phery of  that  part  prior  to  impregnation,  after 
which  the  germinal  reside  becomes  opaque,  or 
disappears.  It  is  sometimes  called,  after  its 
discoverer,  the  Purkingian  vesicle, 

Oennlnatloii  (Lat.  germinatio,  from  ger- 
men).  The  process  by  which  a  plant  is  pro- 
duced from  a  seed.  The  phenomena  of  ger- 
mination are  best  observed  in  dicotyledonous 
seeds;  such,  for  instance;  as  the  bean,  pea, 
lupin,  &c.  These  seeds  consist  of  two  lobes 
or  cotyledons,  enveloped  in  a  common  mem- 
brane ;  when  this  is  removed,  a  small  project- 
ing body  is  seen,  which  is  that  part  of  the  germ 
which  afterwards  becomes  the  root,  and  is 
termed  the  radicle:  the  other  portion  of  the 
germ  is  seen  on  carefully  separating  the  coty- 
ledons, and  is  termed  the  plumule ;  it  afterwards 
forms  the  stem  and  leaves.  When  the  ripe 
seed  is  removed  from  the  parent  plant  it  gra- 
dually dries,  and  may  be  kept  often  for  an  in- 
definite period  without  undergoing  any  change ; 
but  if  placed  under  circumstances  favourable  to 
its  germination,  it  soon  begins  to  grow :  these 
requisite  circumstances  are  a  due  temperature, 
moisture,  and  the  presence  of  air.  Where 
these  are  present,  the  seed  gradually  swells,  its 
membranes  burst,  and  the  germ  expands.  The 
root  is  at  first  most  rapidly  developed,  the 
materials  for  its  growth  being  derived  from  the 
cotyledons ;  and  when  it  shoots  out  its  fibres  or 
rootlets,  these  absorb  nourishment  from  the  soil, 
and  the  plumula  is  developed,  rising  upwards 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  root.,  and  expemd- 
ing  into  stem  and  leaves.  For  this  growth  the 
presence  of  air  is  requisite ;  if  it  l^  carefully 
excluded,  though  there  be  heat  and  moisture, 
yet  the  seed  will  not  vegetate.  Hence  it  is  that 
seeds  buried  very  deep  in  the  earth,  or  in  a  stifif 
clay,  remain  inert ;  but,  on  admission  of  air  by 
turning  up  the  soil,  begin  to  shoot  forth.  From 
experiments  which  have  been  made  upon  the 
germination  of  seeds  in  confined  atmospheres, 
it  appears  that  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and 
that  part   of  the  starch  of  the  cotyledons 
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passes  into  gum  and  sugar;  so  that  most  seeds, 
as  we  see  in  the  conversion  of  barley  into 
malt,  become  sweet  during  germination.  light 
is  injurious  to  the  growth  of  a  seed.  It  is, 
therefore,  obvious  tlut  the  different  requisites 
for  germination  are  attained  by  placing  a  seed 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil  warmed  by  the 
8nn*s  rays,  where  it  is  moistened  by  its  humi- 
dity and  by  occasional  ahowers,  and  exduded 
from  light,  but  within  reach  of  the  access  of 
air.  The  most  fiivourable  temperature  is 
between  60^  and  80^;  at  the  freezing  point 
none  of  the  more  perfect  seeds  vegetate:  and 
at  temperatures  above  100°  the  young  germ  is 
usually  injured. 

When  the  young  plant  is  perfected,  the  coty- 
ledons, if  not  converted  into  leaves,  rot  away, 
and  the  process  of  nutrition  is  carried  on  by 
the  root  and  leaves.  The  prindpal  nourishment 
is  taken  up  from  the  soil  by  the  root,  and  chiefly 
by  its  small  and  extreme  fibres ;  so  that  when 
these  are  iiyured  or  torn,  as  by  cardess  trans- 
plantation,  the  plant  or  tree  generally  dic^s. 
The  matters  absorbed,  consisting  of  water  hold- 
ing small  portions  of  saline  substances  and  of 
organic  matter  in  solution,  become  the  sap  of 
the  plant ;  and  this  is  propelled  upwards  in  the 
vessels  of  the  stem,  or  of  the  outer  layer  of 
wood,  into  the  leaves ;  here  it  is  exposed  to  the 
agency  of  air  and  light :  it  transpires  moisture, 
and  occ4Fdonally  carbonic  add.  But  the  leaves 
also  at  times  absorb  moisture,  and  during  the 
mfiuence  of  light  they  decompose  carbonic 
acid,  and,  retaining  the  carbon,  evolve  oxygc-n ; 
the  sap  thus  becomes  modified  in  its  composition, 
and  the  characteristic  proximate  prindples  of 
the  vegetable  are  formed.  These  return  in  ap- 
propriate vessels  from  the  leaves,  chiefiy  to  the 
inner  bark,  where  we  accordingly  find  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  ^uliar  products  of  the  plant : 
they  also  enable  it  annually  to  form  a  new  layer 
of  wood.  Hence  it  is  that  the  transverse  section 
of  the  wood  exhibits  as  many  distinct  sones  as 
the  tree  is  years  old.  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
causes  of  uis  drcnlation  of  the  sap ;  but  that 
it  follows  the  course  which  has  been  stated 
is  proved  by  the  operation  which  gardeners  call 
ringing,  and  which  they  sometimes  resort  to, 
to  make  a  barren  branch  bear  fiowers  and  frnit : 
it  consists  in  cutting  out  and  removing  a  drcu- 
lar  ring  of  bark,  so  as  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  sap  by  the  descending  vessels,  which  at  finst 
ooze  copiously ;  but  afterwards  the  wound  heals, 
and  the  juices  are  accumulated  in  all  parts  above 
the  extirpated  ring,  producing  tumefiiction  in 
the  limb,  and  often  inducing  a  crop  of  flowers 
and  fruit,  or  causing  them  to  appear  earlier  than 
on  the  uncut  brandies.  If  a  tree  be  wounded 
so  as  to  cut  into  the  central  portions  of  the 
wood,  or  the  outer  layer  of  new  wood,  the  flow 
of  ascending  sap  is  then  seen  to  take  place  upon 
the  lower  section,  where  are  the  vessels  mat 
carry  it  up  to  the  leaves ;  and  the  flow  of  de- 
scending sap  is  prindpally  confined  to  the  upper 
section  of  the  inner  bark,  from  which,  after  a 
time,  new  bark  is  produced,  and  the  parts  again 
become  united. 
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(a  vord  coined  finm  Or.  yipwf^ ! 
0^,  and  tt»iUt6^  I  am  concerned  about).     That ' 
part  of  medicine  which  relates  to  the  diet  and 
tieatmeDt  of  old  age.  I 

Oonmd  (Lat.  gerondinm).    In  Grammar, ' 
a  tenn  applied  to  the  oblique  cases  of  the 
neuter  oi  the  Latin  participle  passive  in  dus^ 
which  wrre  as  a  declinable  inflnitiye  active  and 
govern  the  case  of  their  verbs. 

Oeraala  ^Gr.  ytpovaia,  an  aaaenUdy  ofdders), 
la  Ancient  Histoiy,  the  senate  of  Sparta^  the 
nistocratic   element  of  Spartan  polity.     The 
inunber  of  this  council  was  thirtj,  including  the 
fro  bngs ;  and  the  qiialifications  of  its  mem- 
bets  were,  pure  Spartan  blood,  and  an  age 
mA  below  sixty  years.    The  election  was  per- 
formed m  a  primitive  manner  by  acclamation, 
the  candidates  being  brought  forth  one  by  one 
before  the  people.     He  who  was  greeted  with 
the  loudest  applause  was  held  to  receive  the 
highest  honour  next  the  throne.  The  functions 
of  the  genuia,  so  far  as  they  can  be  deter- 
mined, were  partly  deliberative,  partly  judi- 
cal, and  partly  executive.    It  prepared  mea- 
sures  which    were    to    be   laid    before   the 
popular  assembly ;  it  exercised  a  criminal  juris- 
diction, with  power  of  capital  punishment,  and 
was  also  invested  with    a  kind  of  censorial 
avtbority  for  the  correction  of  abuses ;  but  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  ephors  would  permit  any 
exercise  of  this  authoritr  which  would  inter- 
fere with  their  own.    {Mem,  de  VAead,  dea 
Intcrip.  voL  xv. ;  MiilWs  Dorians.) 

OeneraeeoB  (Gesnera,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  Datmal  order  of  herbaceous  Exogens,  inha- 
biting the  tropics,  allied  to  Bignoniacea ;  from 
which  it  differs  in  the  partly  inferior  one-celled 
orazy,  apterous  seeds,  and  habit;  from  Cyrtan- 
draeea  in  the  one-celled  ovary,  simple  placenta, 
and  albuminous  seeds;  from  Scrophulariacea 
by  the  same  characters,  with  the  exception  of 
the  seeds.  The  fruit,  when  succulent,  is  some- 
thnes  eatable,  mucilaginous,  and  sweetish. 
Many  beautiful  species  of  Gloxinia,  Gesnera, 
and  ^Mningia  are  known  in  our  gardens. 
Botanists  have  generally  united  the  Cyrtan- 
dractm  with  them  as  a  sub-order.  [Ctbtak- 
dricijl] 

Oestvre  ItaaiTiiaffe.  The  gesture  language 
of  savage  tribes  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
&om  the  alphabet  in  which  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  taught  to  converse  by  teachers  who  can  speak. 
In  the  latter  system,  the  signs  represent  letters 
or  words:  in  the  former,  they  directly  repre- 
sent ideas.  Hence  savages  who  are  accustomed 
to  converse  by  signs,  can  with  ease  oommuni- 
nte  with  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  civilised 
countries.  The  imperfect  spoken  language  of 
Bumy  tribes  is  still  eked  out  by  the  help  of  this 
gntore  language,  which,  in  the  belief  of  some 
rwent  writers  on  the  subject,  is  the  original 
utterance  of  mankind,  out  of  which  speech  has 
derebped  itself  more  or  less  fully  among 
different  tribes.  (Tylor's  Researches  into  the 
Early  History  of  Mankind.) 

O^OBi  (ooined  from  Gr.  7ciW,  to  give  a 
rdisk).  The  Avens  or  Herb  Bennett,  G.  urba- 
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nuntf  is  a  native  plant  of  the  Rosaceous  order 
with  lyrately  pinnate  leaves  and  small  yellow 
flowers.  Its  root,  called  by  the  old  herbalists 
Clove-root^  has  an  aromatic  clove-like  odour, 
and  possesses  astringent  properties.  It  was  at 
one  time  put  into  ale  to  give  it  a  clove-like 
flavour  and  prevent  its  turning  sour,  and  has 
been  recommended  to  be  chewed  by  those  who 
are  troubled  with  foul  breath. 

Oey«erti(from  an  Icelandic  word  signifying 
raging  or  roaring).  The  celebrated  spouting 
fountains  of  bouing  water  in  Iceland.  The 
Geysers  are  situated  about  thirty  miles  from 
the  volcano  Hecla,  in  plains  full  of  hot  springs 
and  steaming  fissures.  Their  jets  are  inter- 
mittent, and  the  height  to  which  they  rise 
appears  to  vary  much  at  different  times.  Olaf- 
sen  and  Povelsen  estimate  that  of  the  Great 
Geyser,  when  they  saw  it,  at  660  feet.  Few 
English  travellers  have  seen  it  spout  higher 
than  90  or  100  feet ;  but  Mr.  Henderson  saw  it 
reach  160  feet  in  1816,  and  one  of  the  smaller 
Geysers,  when  a  stone  was  thrown  into  it, 
spouted  to  the  height  of  200  feet. 

For  the  most  recent  views  regarding  the 
origin,  duration,  and  ultimate  extinction  of  the 
Geysers,  see  Professor  Bunsen's  '  Researches  on 
the  Volcanic  Phenomena  of  Iceland,'  and  a  lec- 
ture on  the  same  subject  by  Professor  Tyndall. 
(Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution   1863.) 

[SpRDTO,  ^NTBBMrrTBNT.] 

Otiants.  A  term  applied  originally  to  the 
narrow  and  difficult  passes  in  the  mountains  of 
Central  Hindustan,  but  which  has  been  gradually 
extended  to  the  mountains  themselves.  They 
consist  of  two  great  chains  extending  along  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  the  Deccan,  parallel  to 
each  other,  or  rather  diverging,  and  leaving 
between  them  and  the  sea  only  a  plain  of  forty 
or  fifty  miles  in  breadth.  The  precise  altitude 
of  these  mountains  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  their  general  elevation  is  from  3,000  to 
4,000  feet ;  and  while  the  extent  of  the  Eastern 
Ghauts  has  been  limited  to  a  line  of  300  miles, 
the  chain  of  Western  Ghauta  is  said  to  extend 
without  interruption  nearly  1,000  miles.  (Mur- 
ray's Encyciopadia  of  Geography.) 

Obea  Butter,  also  called  Oalam.  A 
fat  oil,  closely  resembling  palm  oil.  It  is  the 
produce  of  a  West  African  palm,  the  Mica- 
denia  or  Bassia  Parkit,  is  of  a  greyish- white 
colour,  and  melts  at  a  temperature  of  97^ 
Fahr. 

Oliebrei.     [Guebrbs.] 

CMiee.  A  kind  of  butter  used  by  the  natives 
of  India.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  fresh-drawn 
milk  in  earthen  pots  for  about  an  hour,  and 
adding  to  it,  when  cooled,  a  little  curdled  milk, 
called  tyre,  to  make  it  coagulate.  It  is  after- 
wards churned,  some  hot  water  being  added 
during  the  process.  The  smell  and  flavour  are 
strong  and  coarse. 

Olilbellines.  In  Italian  History,  the  name 
of  a  political  party,  which  maintained  the 
supremacy  of  the  German  emperors  over  the 
Italian  states,  and  their  claims  to  investiture, 
&c.,  disputed  by  the  popes.     [Guxlfs.] 


GHOST,  HOLY,  ORDER  OF  THE 

CHiostf  Boljf  OrAer  of  the.  The  principal 
military  order  of  Fraoce  under  the  old  regime  ; 
instituted  in  1574  by  Henry  HI.,  for  nobles 
only;  abolished  at  the  BeTolution;  reconstitutinl 
by  the  Bourbons. 

Giant's  Causeway.    [Basalt.] 

Olants  (Gr.  yiyayr^s).  In  the  Homeric  my- 
thology, the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Thrinakia, 
who  for  their  impieties  were  extirpated  by 
Eurymedon.  {Od.  yii.  59.)  In  Hesiod  they 
are  beings  produced  by  the  blood  of  Uranus 
(or  heaven)  falling  upon  Ge  (the  earth);  by 
lat^r  writers  they  are  frequently  confused  with 
the  Titans.  In  Northern  mythology,  the  Trolls, 
Frost  Giants,  &c.  represent,  like  the  Homeric 
Gigant«s,  the  original  people  of  the  land.  See 
a  learned  and  amusing  article  on  this  subject  in 
the  KncyclojHBdia  Metropoliiana. 

Giaour  (Turk,  a  dog).  An  epithet  applied  by 
the  Turks  to  all,  but  more  especially  to  Chris- 
tians, who  do  not  profess  adherence  to  Moham- 
medanism. 

Gib.  The  fixed  iron  wedge  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  cotter^  or  movable  one,  for  the  purpose 
of  wedging  up  the  parts  of  machinery.  It  has  se- 
veral other  meanings  in  mechanics;  thus,  the  arm 
of  a  crane,  which  supports  the  weight  and  round 
which  the  movement  takes  place,  is  called  a  gib. 

Gibbooo  (Lat.  gibbosus,  from  gibba,  a 
hunch).  Humped.  When  a  surface  presents 
one  or  more  large  elevations. 

Gibbons  (I^t  gibbus,  protuberant).  This 
term  is  applied  in  AJstronomy  to  the  swelling  or 
convex  appearance  of  the  moon  when  mom  than 
half  full  or  enlightened.  In  the  telescope,  the 
planets  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Mars  exhibit  a 
similar  appearance. 

Gibbsite.  The  native  hydrated  alumina 
of  Massachusetts,  named  after  Colonel  Gibbs. 

Giddiness.    [Scotodinia.] 

Gieseokite*  A  mineral  discovered  in  Ice- 
land by  Giesecke.  It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina  and  potash,  and  occurs  in  brownish 
hexagonal  prisms. 

Gift.  Iji  Law,  in  its  eeneral  sense,  a  con- 
veyance which  passes  either  lands  or  goods. 
But  when  restricted  to  immovable  property,  it 
signifies  in  its  proper  sense  the  creation  of  an 
estate  tail.  [Fkb  Tail.]  It  is  so  termed  from 
the  operative  words  of  the  conveyance,  which 
are  always  /  give,  or  have  given,  A  gift  of 
personal  property  differs  from  a  grant  in  being 
wholly  gratuitous  and  without  consideration. 

Oiff.  A  light  carriage  drawn  by  one  horse. 
Gigs  or  gig  machines  are  rotary  cylinders  covered 
with  wire-teeth,  for  teasling  woollen  cloth. 

Gio.  In  Naval  Language,  a  light  boat  at- 
ta<:hed  to  a  ship.  It  is  rowed  by  two,  four,  or 
six  alternate  oars,  and  is  ordinarily  kept  for  the 
use  of  the  officers. 

Giffa  or  Jiff  (Ital.).  In  Music,  an  air  for 
dancing  in  triple  time,  usually  %  or  y. 

Oiffantomaetaia  (Gr.).  In  Painting,  re- 
presentations of  combats  with  or  between 
giants.  The  term  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  the  conflicts  waged  between  Jupiter  and  the 
giants.    [(hAMTS.] 
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!      The  most  remarkable  work  of  this  elaaa  is 
!  the  'Fall  of  the  Giants '  in  the  Palazzo  del  TA 
i  at  Mantua,  painted  under  the  superintendence 
of  Giulio  Romano. 

Gilbertines.  A  religious  order  founded 
by  Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  in  Lincolnshire, 
in  the  twelfth  century.  It  possessed  about 
twenty-five  houses  in  England  at  the  time  of 
the  dissolution. 

Oilbertite.  A  white  micaceous  min^ttl  com- 
posed chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  from 
St.  Austel,  in  Cornwall,  named  by  Dr.  Thomson, 
after  Mr.  Davis  Gilbert,  formerly  President  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

Gilding.    The  application  of  a  superficial 
ooat  of  gold  on  wood,  metal,  and  other  materials. 
The  beauty  and  durability  of  gold  render  it  the 
most  valuable  of  all  ornamental  substanoes ; 
but,  on  account  of  its  weight  and  high  price, 
its  use  in  these  respects  would  be  grestlj  re- 
stricted, were  it  not  the  most  extensible  and 
divisible  form  of  matter,  so  that  it  may  be 
made  to  cover  a  larger  surface  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  any  other  body.    Metals  are  usq> 
ally  covered  with  gold  by  various  processes :  one 
of  these,  called  waier-gilding,  is  now  almost 
disused :  it  consisted  in  perfectly  cloning  their 
surface,   and  then,  in  the  case  of  silver,   for 
instance,  rubbing  it  over  with  a  solution  of  gold 
in  mercury,  ajnalgam  of  gold :  the  vessel  was 
then  heated  over  a  dear  charcoal  fire,  by  which 
the  mercuiy  was  driven  of^  and  the  gold  left 
adhering  to  the  silver  sur&ce,  upon  which  it  was 
afterwards  burnished.    The  surface  of  copper 
or  brass  was  prepared  by  cleaning  and  rubbing 
it  over  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury, 
which  amalgamated  the  surface,  and  enabled  the 
gold  amalgam,  when  subsequently  applied,  to 
adhere ;  heating  and  burnishing  were  then  re- 
sorted to  as  before.    Brass  and  copper  buttons 
were  gilt  in  this  way ;  the  quantity  of  gold  used 
being  so  small  that  twelve  dozen  buttons  of  one 
inch  diameter  were  completely  gilt  upon  both 
surfaces  by  five  grains  of  sold.    At  present, 
nearly  all  gilding  upon  meUus  is  peiformed  by 
electro-chemical  agency.    The  surface  to   be 
gilt  is  rendered  electro-negative,  and  immersed 
in  a  proper  solution  of  gold.     Other  kinds  of 
gilding  are  performed  by  gold  leaf,  which,  if 
intended  for  outdoor  work,  is  laid  on  by  the 
help  of  gold  size^  i.e.  drying  oil  mixed  with 
calcined  red  ochre ;    or,  if   for   picture    and 
looking-glass  frames,  they  are  prepared  by  a 
size  made  by  boiling  parchment  clippings  to  a 
stiff  jelly,  and  mixed  with  fine  Paris-plaster 
or  yellow  ochre.    The  leaves  of  books  are  gilt 
upon  the  edges  by  brushing  them  over,  while 
in  the  binder's  press,  with  a  composition  of 
four  parts  of  Arminian  bole  and  one  of  powdered 
sugar  candy  mixed  up  with  white  of  egg ;  this 
coatinff,  when  nearly  dry,  is  smoothed  by  the 
burnisher,   then  slightly  moistened,  and  the 
gold  leaf  applied  and  burnished.    To  impress 
gilt  figures  on  book  covers,  the  leather  is  dusted 
over  with   finely  powdered  mastic;   the  iron 
tool  by  which  the  figure  is  made  is  then  mode- 
rately heated  and  pressed  upon  a  piece  of  leaf^ 
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^f)\d,  vhich  slightly  adheres  to  it ;  being  then 
immediately  applied  to  the  leather  with  a 
Cf-rtiiin  force,  the  tool  makes  an  impreesion, 
and,  softening  the  mastic,  transfers  uid  fixes 
the  ^Id.  In  gilding  glass  and  porcelain, 
puwdered  gold  is  blended  with  gum-water  and 
a  little  borax,  and  applied  by  a  camel-hair 
pencil;  the  article  is  then  put  into  an  oven  or 
furnace ;  the  gum  bums  off,  and  the  borax,  by 
vitii^ng,  cements  the  gold  to  the  surface, 
opon  wUch  it  may  afterwards  be  polished  by 
the  homisher.  Sulphide  of  gold  is  also  used  in 
the  potteries  for  the  same  purpose. 

MIL  A  measure  of  capacity  equal  to  the 
fmnh  part  of  a  pint.  Miners  apply  the  term 
to  a  pint 

ftiOfeitseflaB  (Gilliesia,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  small  oatoral  order  of  Exogens,  allied  yeiy 
n>^irlj  to  Liliaeea,  Their  principal  peculiarity 
foasists  in  having  irregular  flowers,  surrounded 
externally  by  eslyx-like  bracta  They  inhabit 
Chili,  and  are  of  no  known  use. 

GilLi  (A.-Sax.  geahlaa).  In  Physiology, 
parts  of  Uie  body  are  so  called  in  which  the 
bl<x)d-res8e]s  are  in  greater  number  than  is 
De><c£8ary  for  mere  preservation  or  growth, 
and  are  minutely  subdivided  for  the  purpose  of 
»abmitting  the  blood  to  the  influence  of  air 
c>>ntained  in  water. 

Oimbals  or  CMmbols  (Lat.  gemellus, 
t'nn).  A  piece  of  mechanism  consisting  of 
t7o  bmea  hoops  or  rings  which  move  within 
one  another,  each  perpendicularly  to  its  plane, 
.i'  oat  two  axe8»  placed  at  right  angles  to  each 
^tber.  A  body  sus^nded  in  this  manner, 
hanng  a  free  motion  in  two  directions  at  right 
iu^^^les,  will  assume  the  vertical  position :  hence 
fbe  apparatus  is  employed  for  suspending 
P'lrtable  or  mountain  barometers,  sea  com- 
pass«s,&c 

ttimbevBtttPs  Ufunent.  The  tendinous 
npannon  of  the  lower  portion  of  t^e  oblique 
mosde  of  the  abdomen,  by  some  defined  as  the 
third  insertion  of  Pouparfa  ligamtnL 

Oinp.  Silk  twisty  interlaced  with  brass  or 
other  wire. 

Oia  (Fr.  gmi&vre,  juniper).  Alcohol  fla- 
Toored  by  the  essential  oil  of  juniper.  It  was 
orij^inally  made  by  the  Butdi,  and  is  hence 
ilutiagnished  in  this  country  by  the  name  of 
HollandB.  The  liquor  bearing  the  above  name 
in  this  country  is  of  British  manufacture,  and 
is  freqoently  flavoured  by  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
nodered  biting  upon  the  palate  by  caustic 
potuh.  In  Holland,  the  finest  gin  bears  the 
uune  of  Schiedam,  the  principal  place  of  its 
manafactare,  where  there  are  many  distilleries. 
[Snsm.] 

Gnc.  A  species  of  macluneiy  used  in  mining 
operations,  whereby  a  rope,  wound  round  a  large 
horizontal  drum,  raises,  or  lowers,  the  buckets 
containing  the  workmen  or  the  produce  of  the 
nuse.  These  engines  are  often  worked  by  a 
horse  traversing  a  circle. 

Olocer  (Or.  {ryy^^P'O-  ^^^  dried  rhizome 
tiZinaiber  offidnaka,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  uandantly  cultivated  in  America  and  the 
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West  India  islands,  whence  Europe  is  chiefly 
supplied.  It  is  a  p:ood  stimulant  and  carmina- 
tive; and  the  fresh  root  preserved  makes  an 
agreeable,  warm,  and  not  very  unwholesome 
sweetmeat.  The .  acrimony  of  ginger  appears 
to  reside  in  a  reeinoid  substance,  which  is 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  hence  a  spirituous  tincture 
of  ginger  contains  the  virtues  of  the  root,  and 
is  used  under  the  name  essence  of  ginger, 

Qinger  Beer.  This  popular  and  agree* 
able  beverage  is  prepared  as  follows :  Take  of 
white  sugar  twenty  pounds,  lemon  or  lime 
juice  eighteen  fluid  ounces,  honey  one  pounil, 
bruised  ginger  twenty-two  ounces,  water  eigh- 
teen gallons.  Boil  the  ginger  for  half-an-hour 
in  three  gallons  of  the  water,  then  add  the 
sugar,  the  juice,  and  the  honey,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  water,  and  strain  the  whole 
through  a  cloth ;  when  cold,  stir  in  the  whit« 
of  one  egg,  and  half-an-ounce  of  essence  of 
lemon:  after  standing  four  days,  bottle:  the 
bottles  are  to  be  laid  on  their  sides  in  a  cellar, 
and  the  beer  is  ready  for  use  in  about  three 
weeks.  If  a  little  yeast  be  used,  the  beer  is 
ready  in  two  or  three  days,  but  in  that  cat<e 
does  not  keep  well.  Lemon  juice  may  be  pur- 
chased, for  sixpence  a  pint,  of  the  lemon- 
merchants  in  Botolph  Lane,  Thames  Street. 

Oinirer  lAeer  Vowders.  Take  of  white 
sugar  two  drachms,  bicarbonate  of  soda  twenty- 
six  grains,  powdered  ginger  five  grains,  essence 
of  lemon  one  drop:  mix  and  put  up  in  white 
paper.  In  a  blue  paper  put  up  half  a  drachm 
(thirty  grains)  of  finely  powdered  tartaric  acid. 
When  used,  mix  the  powders,  and  stir  them 
into  half-a-pint  of  water. 

CMnvlymnfly  Oinfflymold  (Gr.  7177AU- 
fio€il^s,  from  yiyyKvfMSy  a  joint).  Hinge-like. 
An  anatomical  t-erm  applied  to  joints  formed 
for  motion  in  one  plane. 

Cllns«nir>  A  Chinese  word  applied  to  the 
root  of  the  Panax  Schinseng  and  P.  qmn^jiw- 
folium.  It  has  a  bitter-sweet  flavour,  and  is 
considered  as  a  powerful  restorative  in  Cliina, 
where  its  consumption  is  very  great.  P.  qum- 
quefolium  is  found  chiefly  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Asia,  and  in  America ;  but  the  Chinese  draw 
their  supplies  almost  wholly  &om  America.  In 
1852,  there  were  sent  from  the  United  States 
to  China  600,000  lbs.  of  ginseng,  valued  ac 
120,000  dollars.     (Commercial  Diet.) 

citpsy.    [Gtpsy.] 

Oiraffe  (Arab,  kh'ariffa).  The  tallest  qua- 
druped, and  the  largest  and  most  singular 
of  the  Ruminant  order.  The  head  of  the 
girafle  resembles  that  of  the  camel  in  the 
absence  of  a  naked  muzzle,  and  in  the  shape 
and  organisation  of  the  nostrils,  which  are 
oblique  and  narrow  apertures,  defended  by 
the  hair  which  grows  from  their  margins,  and 
surrounded  by  cutaneous  muscular  fibres,  by 
which  the  animal  can  close  them  at  will.  This 
is  a  beautiful  provision  for  the  defence  of  the 
air-passages  and  the  irritable  membrane  lining 
the  olfactory  cavities,  against  the  fine  particles 
of  sand  which  the  storms  of  the  desert  raise  in 
almost  suffocating  clouds.     The  large,   dark, 
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and  lofitrous  ejes  of  the  giraffe,  which  beam 
with  a  peculiarly  mild  but  fearless  expression, 
are  so  placed  as  to  take  in  a  wider  range  of  the 
horizon  than  is  subject  to  the  vision  of  any 
other  quadruped.  While  browsing  on  his  fa- 
vourite acacia,  the  giraffe,  by  means  of  his  late- 
rally projecting  orbits,  can  direct  his  sight  so 
as  to  anticipate  a  threatened  attack  in  the  rear 
from  the  stealthy  lion,  or  any  other  foe  of  the 
desert.  To  an  open  attack  he  sometimes 
makes  a  successful  defence  by  striking  out 
his  powerful  and  well-armed  feet;  and  the 
lion  is  said  to  be  frequently  repelled  and 
disabled  by  the  wounds  which  the  giraffe  has 
thus  inflicted  with  his  hoofs.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  true  Kuminant»  having  a  stomach 
divided  into  four  compartments,  the  paunch 
being  simply  papillose,  without  water-bags; 
and  the  reticulum  with  extremely  shallow  hexa- 
gonal cells,  as  in  the  reindeer.  It  is  also  a 
homed  Ruminant,  the  horns  being  two  in 
number,  small,  straight,  and  simple,  like  those 
of  the  pricket  deer.  But  in  the  giraffe  the  bony 
base  of  each  horn  is  articulated  by  a  broad 
rough  epiphysial  basis  to  the  cranium ;  it  is 
covered  by  a  vascular  periosteum  and  a  hairy 
integument^  which  is  not  deciduous.  These 
horns,  or  rather  antlers,  terminate  in  a  truncate 
extremity  capped  with  a  callous  plate,  and 
fringed  with  long  and  strong  black  hairs: 
they  are  present  in  both  sexes,  as  in  the 
reindeer,  but  are  larger  in  the  male,  and 
are  by  no  means  the  insignificant  weapons 
that  tney  have  been  supposed  to  be.  The 
median  protuberance  is  a  simple  thickening  of 
the  contiguous  parts  of  the  frontal  and  nasal 
bones.  In  the  form  of  the  mouth  the  giraffe 
differs  fix>m  every  other  Buminant  The  upper 
lip  is  not  bifid,  as  in  the  camel ;  and  though  it 
is  prolonged  and  covered  with  hair,  as  in  the 
elk,  it  differs  in  its  elegant  and  tapering  form. 
The  giraffe  has  a  long  neck,  and  has  not 
spurious  hoo&,  and  so  far  it  resembles  the 
*camel ;  but  the  cervical  rertebrse  in  the  camel 
tribe  present  a  peculiarity  of  structure,  com- 
bined with  their  length,  in  which  the  giraffe 
does  not  participate.  The  camels  have  many 
other  peculiarities  of  internal  organisation,  to 
some  of  which  we  find  resemblances  in  certain 
ordinary  Ruminants,  but  not  in  the  giraffe.   Its 

SUce  in  the  Ruminant  series  is  between  the 
eer  and  the  antelope.  These  extensive  families 
are  respectively  distinguished,  not  only  by  the 
nature  of  their  horns,  but  by  a  well-marked 
anatomical  character:  the  gall-bladder  is  pre- 
sent in  the  antelopes,  and  not  in  the  deer.  In 
three  giraffes  lately  dissected  in  this  country,  a 
(^-bladder  was  present  in  one,  and  not  in  the 
other  two. '  In  that  in  which  it  was  dibcovered 
it  presented  an  abnormal  structure,  being  bifid 
at  the  fundus,  and  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments. We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  in  this 
part  of  their  organisation,  as  in  the  structure  of 
their  horns,  the  giraffes  are  more  nearly  akin 
to  the  deer  tribe  than  to  the  antelopes.  Yet  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  while  we  search  in 
vain  among  the  CervitUB  for  an  equine  mane 
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and  tufted  tail,  such  as  ornament  the  giraffe, 
we  find  both  these  peculiarities  combined  in 
the  gnu  among  the  antelopes.  A  giraffe  more 
than  two-thirds  grown  will  eat  daily  in  con- 
finement eighteen  pounds  of  clover  nay,  and 
eighteen  pounds  of  a  mixed  vegetable  diet,  con- 
sisting of  carrots,  mangold  wurzel,  barley,  split 
beans,  and  onions ;  and  will  drink  four  gallons 
of  water.  They  copulate  in  March.  The  female 
has  four  inguinal  udders;  she  brings  forth 
one  fawn  at  a  birth  ;  and  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion is  fifteen  months.  The  new-bom  giraffe 
measures  six  feet  from  the  fore-hoofs  to  the 
top  of  the  head.  In  a  few  hours  it  is  able  to 
follow  the  dam.  It  resembles  the  mature  ani- 
mal in  the  markings  of  the  hide.  The  first 
giraffe  known  to  have  been  produced  in  captivity 
was  brought  forth  in  June  1839,  at  the  gardens 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London. 

CUnuiol  (Ital.  girasole).  A  milk-white  or 
bluish  Opal,  which,  when  turned  to  the  light, 
rcfiects  a  reddish  colour;  hence  its  name, 
from  the  Latin  gyrus,  a  circle,  and  sol,  the 
sun, 

GiRASOL.  The  Italians  gave  this  name  to 
the  artichoke  as  being  a  kind  of  sunflower; 
hence  the  English  cormption  of  Jerusalem 
artichokes,  followed  by  the  invention  of  Pales- 
tine soup. 

Olrder.  In  Architecture,  a  principal  beam 
in  a  floor,  for  supporting  the  binding  or  other 
ioists,  whereby  their  bearing,  or  length,  is 
lessened.  GKrdera  are  of  several  sorts,  such  as 
cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  boxed,  framed,  and 
trassed ;  they  are  now  used  quite  as  much  for 
the  support  of  the  main  walls  of  a  building,  or 
for  the  support  of  the  roadway  of  a  bridge,  as 
for  floors. 

Girdle  (A-Sax.  girdan,  to  encircle^  Goth, 
gairda).  A  belt  or  band,  of  leather  or  some 
other  substance,  used  in  girding  up  the  loins. 
The  girdle  (Gr.  (c^m),  Lc^  dngulum)  was  in 
use  among  the  Hebrews,  Ghreeks,  and  Romans, 
for  various  purposes,  and  chiefly  while  at  work 
or  on  a  journey.  They  were  also  wom  by 
young  women  at  all  times  before  marriage. 
Hence  2^am  solvere  virgineam  was  a  well- 
known  phrase  appropriated  to  the  marriage 
ceremony.  To  Aphrodite  or  Venus  was  attri- 
buted by  the  poets  the  possession  of  a  particular 
kind  of  girdle,  called  cestus,  which  was  said  to 
have  the  power  of  inspiring  love. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  England  for 
bankrapts  or  other  insolvent  persons  to  put  off 
and  surrender  their  girdles  in  open  courts. 

CMrondet  the.  In  French  History,  a 
celebrated  political  party  during  the  Revo- 
lution, the  members  of  which  were  termed 
Girondists  or  GirondiniB.  The  name  was 
derived  from  that  of  the  department  La 
Gironde  (in  which  Sordeaux  is  situated), 
which  sent  to  the  legislative  assembly  of  1791, 
among  its  representatives,  three  men  of  elo- 
quence and  talent  (Guadet,  Gensonn^,  Ver- 
gniaud),  who  were  among  the  chief  leaden  of 
the  party.  Its  principles  were  republican. 
During  the  continuance  of  that  assembly  the 
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Girondists  formed  a  powerful,  but  not  always 
consistent  party.  Oat  of  these  Louis  Xvl. 
choae  his  republican  ministers  in  the  beginning 
of  1792.  But  after  the  massacres  of  September 
in  that  year  the  party  in  general  withdrew 
^m  all  connection  with  the  Jacobins,  and 
approximated  towards  the  Constitutionalists. 
In  the  Conrention  the  Girondists  at  first  com- 
manded a  majority,  but  on  the  king's  trial  they 
were  much  divided  ;  and,  being  pressed  by  the 
riolenee  of  the  sections  of  Paris,  they  were  at 
length  expelled  the  assembly:  thirty-four  of 
them  were  outlawed,  and  finally  twenty -two  of 
their  leaders  guillotined  (Oct.  7  and  Oct.  31, 
1793),  while  a  few  escaped,  and  others  put  an 
end  to  themselves.  Perhaps  the  most  celebrated 
member  of  the  Gironde  party  was  a  lady, 
Madame  Roland,  the  wife  of  the  minister  of 
that  name,  who  was  executed  when  the  party 
fell,  and  whose  principal  writing — the  Appel  au 
Ptuple — bears  all  the  stamp  of  that  high  re- 
publican enthusiasm  which  characterised  them. 
Various  apologies  and  eulogies  of  the  party 
hare  appeared.  Its  members  were  not  with- 
out high  qualities ;  but  its  counterpart  will  be 
found  in  all  rerolutions,  in  that  body  of  men 
of  high  theoretical  views  of  social  reform  and 
little  practical  knowledge,  who,  being  commonly 
lifted  into  power  by  supporters  more  energetic 
but  less  high-principled  than  themselves,  are 
sure  to  be  thrust  down  in  a  short  time  by 
their  own  former  adherents.  (See  particularly 
the  histories  of  Thiers  and  Louis  Blanc  for 
general  riews  on  the  subject;  for  details, 
the  Hiatoire  Parlementaire  of  Messrs.  Buchez 
and  Roux ;  and  the  famous,  but  somewhat 
romantic.  History  of  the  Girondins  by  La- 
martine,  which  produced  so  great  an  effect  on 
the  public  mind  in  the  Revolution  of  1848. 

CMromette  (Fr.  a  toeathercock).  Public 
characters  who  turn  with  every  political  breeze. 
The  French  published  a  bictionnaire  des 
Girouittfs,  containing  the  names  of  the  most 
celebrated  revolutionary  characters,  with  a 
number  of  weathercocks  against  each,  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  his  political 
changes. 

Olrt  Zilne.  A  rope  to  lift  the  rigging  and 
riggers  up  to  the  masthead  on  first  rigging  the 
ship. 

CMsmontfliie.  A  native  hydrated  silicate 
of  alumina,  lime  and  potash,  first  noticed  at 
Capo  di  Bove,  near  Rome,  by  Gismondi,  after 
whom  it  was  named. 

Oitliaclii.  A  soap-like  matter  found  in  the 
com  cockle  {Aarottemma  Githago). 

OlBsard  (r  r.  g^ier).  The  proper  stomach 
of  birds;  its  texturo  differs  remarkably  in 
panivorous  and  carnivorous  birds,  being  thick 
m  the  one  and  thin  in  the  other. 

OlAliroiM  (Lat  glaber,  imooth),  A  term 
applied  in  Mammalogy  to  those  parts  of  the 
surface  of  a  quadruped  which  aro  naturally 
devoid  of  hair;  and  in  Botany  and  Entomo- 
logy, when  a  surface  is  smooth,  and  devoid  of 
hair  or  pubescence. 

Olaeial  BHA.    The  surface  of  much  of, 
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I  Northern  Europe  and  North  America  is  strewed 
I  at  intervals  with  remarkable  accumiUations  of 
large  and  small  blocks  of  stone  (some  angular, 
some  rounded),  mixed  with  sand  and  clay,  all 
heaped  irregularly  on  the  other  rocks,  but 
sometimes  including  stratified  deposits.  The 
solid  rocks  are  often  greatly  scratched,  and 
not  unfrequently  polished,  under  these  deposits, 
as  if  they  had  been  dragged  or  drifted  along 
for  some  distance.  Sometimes  the  deposits  are  in 
definite  lines ;  sometimes  the  heaps  have  defi- 
nite forms.  To  account  for  these  curious  heaps^ 
of  which  Gravzl  is  one  of  the  component 
parts,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  action  of  ice, 
whether  moving  over  a  suruice  of  land  loaded 
with  stones  and  rubbish,  or  broken  away  from 
the  land  and  drifted  along  by  marine  corrents. 
The  former  condition  introduces  the  subject  of 
Glaciers,  the  latter  of  Icbbbbos  [see  those 
articles]. 

The  action  of  a  glacier  in  producing  drift  is 
peculiar,  but  easily  understood.  Lai^  quanti- 
ties of  stones,  sand,  mud,  and  other  material, 
derived  from  the  hourly  disintegration  of  rocks 
on  high  exposed  mountain  sides,  fall  into  the 
valleys,  and  are  thero  caught  up  by  the  snow, 
and  at  length,  by  the  constant  change  going 
on  in  the  newly  forming  ice,  are  arranged 
in  long  lines  distributed  through  the  mass. 
Those  at  the  sides  and  bottom,  pressed  on 
by  the  whole  weight  of  the  moving  ice,  rub, 
scratch,  and  cut  away  the  ground  below,  thus 
adding  to  the  material  moved.  The  whole  at 
length  reaches  the  place  where  the  ice  is  melt- 
ing, and  is  there  accumulated  or  carried  away 
by  the  stream.  The  path  of  the  glacier  is 
inevitably  marked  by  these  accumulations ;  and 
if  at  any  time  the  glacier  should  melt  away 
entirely,  the  rubbish  would  be  left  as  drift. 
Such  drift  cannot  have  been  moved  frr,  and 
may  generally  be  traced  to  its  origin. 

Whero,  however,  in  cold  climates  the  glacier 
reaches  to  the  sea  coast>  and  then  advances  into 
the  water  till  it  becomes  broken  off,  the  accu- 
mulation of  drift  may  be  so  distributed  among 
the  mass,  that  when  separated,  the  portion  of  a 
glacier,  now  an  iceberg,  may  contain  an  enor^ 
mous  load  of  broken  rock  and  mud.  Entering 
the  sea,  and  drifted  by  marine  currents,  the 
huge  mass  thus  loaded  will  either  melt  by 
degrees  as  it  enters  warmer  latitudes,  or  wiU 
be  caught  by  some  shoal  and  stopped  on  its 
way.  In  the  first  case  a  multitude  of  blocks 
and  stones  will  be  strewn  with  a  certain  degree 
of  regularity  along  a  line  of  sea  bottom,  and 
will  probably  be  £nfted  into  hollows,  or  larcce 
heaps  of  all  kinds  without  order  or  arrange- 
ment Otherwise  it  will  be  left  on  the  shoals 
and  higher  ledges  of  rode  on  which  the  bexss 
have  stranded.  Thus  have  been  produced  the 
various  phenomena  of  glacial  drifts.  They  are 
often  greatly  complicated  in  nature,  by  sub- 
sequent elevation  and  denudation,  and  the 
f>artial  covering  by  other  newer  accumulations. 
Glacisrs  and  Glacial  Phbnombxa.] 

Glacial  PheBomana.  Phenomena  indi- 
cating glacial  action.  They  are  very  numerous 
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and  varied,  and  include  many  appearances  that 
would  not  at  fii-st  be  thought  referable  to  ench 
action  as  that  of  ice.  Gravel  deposits  generally, 
gravel  hills  of  a  certain  form  having  one  side 
Bteep  and  the  other  an  easy  slope  always  in  the 
same  direction,  isolated  boulders,  surfaces  of 
rock  smoothed,  rounded,  scratched,  or  otherwise 
acted  on  by  the  friction  of  heavy  bodies — these 
are  the  ordinary  phenomena.  Long  trains  of 
gmvel  and  sand,  indentations  scooped  oat  of 
rocks  like  ledges,  ancient  beaches  partly  covered  [ 
by  gravel,  partly  by  shells  belonging  to  arctic  j 
regions,  certain  bones  and  other  remains  of  > 
quadrupeds — all  these  are  also  glacial  pheno« 
mena.  They  are  all  indications  of  a  time  not 
very  distant,  geologically  speaking,  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  temperate  region  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  was  covered  with  water 
(the  land  extending  towards  the  pole),  and  large 
quantities  of  glacial  ice  stretched  away  into 
the  open  valleys  and  fiords  of  the  high  moun- 
tain chains,  breaking  off  into  icebergs  which 
float  far  down  and  not  unfrequently  strand 
on  shoals  and  on  some  of  the  islanc^.  This 
period  is  so  distinctly  marked  by  the  phenomena 
m  question,  that  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  its 
continuance  for  a  long  period.  [Gulcibbs  and 
Glacial  DbiftJ 

Olaeleres  (rr.).  In  Geology,  this  name  is 
given  to  caves  full  of  ice,  which  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  Alpine  mountains  in  spots  quite 
unconnected  with  any  glacial  system.  These 
caves  are  interesting  chiefly  as  occurring  in 
localities  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  much  above  the  freezing 
point,  and  at  depths  below  the  surface  varying 
from  50  to  200  feet,  thus  furnishing  exceptions 
to  the  rule  of  the  increase  of  temperature  from 
the  surface  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
One  of  these  caves,  at  Monthezy  in  the  Val 
de  Travers,  exhibits  the  phenomenon  of  alter- 
nating currents  of  air,  moving  in  each  direc- 
tion for  about  twenty-two  seconds,  with  an 
interval  of  four  seconds  of  inaction.  Among 
such  ice-caves  are  the  glaci^res  La  Genolliire, 
S.  Georges,  Pr^  de  S.  Livres,  in  the  Jura,  and 
of  La  Baume  near  Besan9on.  Similar  caves 
are  found  in  Hungary,  and  at  Yeermalik  in 
Koondooz :  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  caves 
of  the  Jurtshellir  in  Iceland,  and  the  gypsum 
cave  of  lUetzkaya-Zastchita,  in  the  steppes  of 
the  Khirghis,  south  of  Orenburg.  (Browne's 
Jce-cavet  of  France  and  Switzerland.) 

Olaoleni  (Fr.).  The  name  given  to  the 
immense  masses  of  ice  which  accumulate  on  the 
peaks  and  slopes,  and  in  the  upper  valleys,  of 
lofly  mountains.  The  phenomena  of  glaciers 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of 
scientific  investigation,  whether  we  regard  their 
formation,  structure,  or  appearance.  In  all 
parts  of  the  globe  glaciers  have  the  same  general 
characteristics ;  but  though  the  glaciers  of  other 
countries  have  often  been  described  by  geo-  I 
graphers  and  naturalists,  it  is  chiefly  in  respect 
to  those  of  Switzerland  that  we  possess  detailed  j 
information.  In  that  country,  as  indeed  in 
evenr  other,  those  parts  of  the  mountains  that ' 
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rise  above  the  line  of  congelation  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  which  being  partially 
thawed  during  the  summer  months,  is  on  the 
approach  of  cold  converted  into  ice,  thus  con- 
stituting what  is  called  a  glacier.  The  ice  so 
formed  descends  along  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains into  the  valleys,  by  which  their  ridges  are 
furrowed,  and  there  it  accumulates  into  vast 
beds  or  fields,  presenting,  where  the  descent 
is  gradual,  a  very  level  aurface  with  few 
crevices,  but  where  there  is  s  rapid  or  rugged 
declivity  being  rent  with  numerous  chasms 
and  covered  with  elevations  rising  finom  100  to 
200  feet  These  chasms  are  frequently  many 
feet  wide  and  more  than  100  feet  deep.  Their 
formation  never  takes  place  in  winter,  but 
is  frequent  during  summer ;  and  the  daily, 
and  almost  hourly,  changes  to  which  thes« 
chasms  are  subject,  are  the  chief  caus^  of 
danger  to  travellers  in  ascending  glaciers. 
(  Geographical  Dictionary,  art  *  Alps.')  Though 
the  snow-line  on  the  Alps  is  found  at  an 
elevation  of  about  8,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  some  of  the  glaciers  descend  so 
far  downward  that  their  lower  extremity  is 
not  more  than  3,500  feet  above  it.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni, 
where  the  singular  spectacle  is  presented  of 
huge  pyramids  of  ice  of  a  thousand  fantastic 
shapes  in  juxtaposition  with  the  most  luxuriant 
pastures,  or  towering  in  miy'estic  grandeur  in 
the  midst  of  verdant  forests.  The  principle  of 
the  descent  of  the  glaciers  is  twofold :  viz.  one 
of  a  slow  and  gradual  character,  by  which 
a  prc^essive  movement  of  about  twenty-five 
feet  annually  is  effected  ;  the  other  of  a  rapid 
and  impetuous  kind,  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
ice  having  been  severed  from  the  main  body 
glides  down  the  mountain's  side,  accumulating 
as  it  goes,  and  precipitating  into  the  valleys 
beneath  immense  stones,  fragments  of  rock,  and 
other  substances  to  which  it  had  adhered. 
When  the  debris  which  the  glaciers  accumulate 
in  their  descent  has  been  deposited  in  the  valleys, 
it  constitutes  what  in  Savoy  is  termed  their 
moraine  or  border,  an  essential  feature  in  the 
Alpine  glaciers.  These  borders  present  every 
variety  of  aspect ;  but  their  meet  usual  appear- 
ance is  that  of  unfathomable  bogs  or  morasses 
wholly  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  in  many 
instances  fraught  with  extreme  peril  to  the 
traveller.  They  are  generally  arranged  in  long 
ridges  or  mounds  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high ; 
and  being  often  two,  three,  or  even  four  in  num- 
ber, resemble  so  many  lines  of  intrenchment 

The  Alpine  glaciers  occupy  a  superficial  ex- 
tent of  1,484  square  miles.  From  Mont  Blanc 
to  the  borders  of  the  Tyrol  there  are  reckoned 
about  400,  of  which  the  greater  number  vary 
from  10  to  15  miles  long,  and  teom  1  to  2f 
broad ;  their  mean  vertical  thickness  ranges 
from  100  to  600  feet  Besides  the  grand  and 
picturesque  appearance  which  they  present  ex- 
ternally, their  lower  extremities  are  sometimes 
excavated  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  into  the 
form  of  immense  grottoes,  adorned  with  the 
finest  stalactitic  crystallisations,  whose  bril- 
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Iknt  azure  tints  are  reflected  on  the  streams 
aud  torrents  which  generally  issue  from  these 
caverns,  forming  altogether  a  picture  so  beau- 
tiful as  to  defy  the  most  faithful  pencil  to 
p>rtraj  it  adequately.  The  glacier  ice  does 
Dot  reisemble  the  ice  found  in  ponds  and  rivers. 
Xot  being  formed  in  layers,  but  consisting  of 
small  grains  or  crystals  of  congealed  snow,  it 
his  neither  the  compactness,  the  solidity,  nor 
the  transparency  of  riyer  ice ;  and  though  every 
MDgle  crystal  seems  perfectly  white,  the  whole 
ma.^  is  of  a  blue  colour,  passing  through  every 
vanity  of  shade,  from  the  most  feeble  sky-blue 
to  that  <tf  the  lapis  lazuli.  From  the  large 
icct&ioja  of  snow  and  ice  which  the  glaciers 
reeeire,  especially  in  irinter,  it  nught  reasonably 
be  conjectured  that  they  must  be  gradually 
increasing  in  size,  and  would  consequently  in 
the  coarse  of  time  break  through  their  usual 
limits  and  overwhelm  the  cultivated  lands  of 
the  surrounding  oountiy.  This,  however,  is  by 
DO  means  the  ease.  It  no  doubt  often  happens 
that  on  some  occasions  the  glaciers  are  observed 
to  descend  lower  than  usual;  but^  when  this 
takes  place,  the  warm  atmosphere  of  the  lower 
Tallejs  into  which  they  have  advanced,  and  of 
which  the  temperature  rises  in  proportion  to 
their  depression,  operates  with  such  powerfril 
effect  in  reducing  their  bulk,  that  they  are  in- 
variably found  to  recede  proportionably.  Thus 
nature  has  established  a  compensating  process, 
by  which  an  efifectual  though  simple  check  is  ad- 
ministo^d  to  the  encroachment  of  the  glaciers 
upon  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  Alpine  valleys. 
The  results  of  glaciers  will  be  best  underst<x>d 
by  a  reference  to  the  special  articles  on  Glacial 
I>RiFT  and  Glacial  Phenomxma.  They  have 
been  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  land  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  now  altogether  free  from 
ice  except  during  a  short  season  in  winter. 
This  is  so  clear  as  to  render  it  certain  that 
there  was  a  time,  geologically  not  very  remote, 
when  much  of  the  land  now  cultivated  was 
corered  with  ice  proceeding  frt>m  elevations 
H>  low  as  to  be  utterly  inadequate  in  the 
present  dimate  of  the  district  to  produce  a 
glacier  of  importance.  It  follows  that  they 
aford  valuable  points  of  geological  evidence 
of  change  of  dimate  when  carefolly  studied 
with  this  view. 

The  structure  and  motion  of  glaciers  have 
l>een  elaborately  investigated  by  Bendu,  Agassiz, 
Forbes,  and  Tyndall.  The  last-named  i)hysiciBt, 
who  has  most  recently  studied  the  subject  with 
(onch  success,  gives  the  following  summary  of 
glacier  phenomena : — 

'  1.  ulaciers  are  derived  from  mountain  snow, 
which  has  been  consolidated  to  ice  by  pressure. 

'2.  That  pressure  is  competent  to  convert 
fi&ov  into  ice,  has  been  proved  by  experiment. 

'  3.  The  power  of  yielding  to  pressure  di- 
nniiishes  as  the  mass  becomes  more  compact ; 
bat  it  does  not  cease  even  when  the  substance 
has  attained  the  compactness  which  would  en- 
title it  to  be  called  ice. 

*  4.  When  a  sufficient  depth  of  such  a  sub- 
stance collects   upon  the  earth's  surface,  the 
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lower  portions  are  squeezed  out  by  the  pressure 
of  the  superincumbent  mass.  If  it  rests  upon 
a  slope,  it  will  yield  principally  in  the  direction 
of  the  slope,  and  move  downwards. 

'  5.  In  addition  to  this,  the  whole  mass  slides 
bodily  along  its  inclined  bed,  and  leases  the 
traces  of  its  sliding  on  the  rocks  over  which  it 
passes,  grinding  off  their  asperities,  and  mark- 
ing them  with  grooves  and  scratches  in  the 
direction  of  the  motion. 

*  6.  In  this  way  the  deposit  of  consolidated 
and  unconsolidated  snow,  which  covers  the 
higher  portions  of  lofty  mountains,  moves 
slowly  down  into  an  adjacent  valley,  through 
which  it  descends  as  a  true  glacier,  partly  by 
sliding  and  partly  by  the  yielding  of  the  mass 
itiielf. 

'  7.  Several  valleys  thus  filled  may  unite  in 
a  single  valley  the  tributary  glaciers,  welding 
themselves  together,  to  form  a  trunk  glacier. 

*  8.  Both  the  main  valley  and  its  tributaries 
are  often  sinuous,  and  the  tributaries  must 
change  their  direction  to  form  the  trunk  ;  the 
width  of  the  valley  often  varies.  The  glacier 
is  forced  through  narrow  gorges,  widening 
after  it  has  passed  them ;  the  centre  of  the 
glacier  moves  more  quickly  than  the  sides,  and 
the  surface  more  quickly  than  the  bottom;  the 
point  of  swiftest  motion  follows  the  same  law 
as  that  observed  in  the  flow  of  rivers,  shifting 
from  one  side  of  the  centre  to  the  other  as  the 
flexure  of  the  valley  changes. 

*  9.  These  various  effects  may  be  reproduced 
by  experiments  on  small  masses  of  ice.  The 
substance  may  moreover  be  moulded  into  vases 
and  statuettes.  Straight  bars  of  it  may  be 
bent  into  rings,  or  even  coiled  into  knots. 

'  10.  Ice  capable  of  being  thus  moulded  is 
practically  incapable  of  being  stretched.  The 
condition  essential  to  success,  is  that  the  par- 
ticles of  the  ice  operated  on  shall  be  kept  in 
close  contact,  so  that  when  old  attachments 
have  been  severed  new  ones  may  be  established. 

'11.  The  nearer  the  ice  is  to  its  melting 
point  in  temperature,  the  more  easily  are  the 
above  results  obtained;  when  ice  is  many 
degrees  below  its  freezing  point,  it  is  crushed 
by  pressure  to  white  powder,  and  is  not  capable 
of  being  moulded  as  above. 

*  12.  Two  pieces  of  ice  at  32°  Fahr.,  with 
moist  surfaces,  when  placed  in  contact,  freeze 
together  to  a  rigid  mass ;  this  is  called  ngda- 
Hon, 

*  13.  When  the  attachments  of  pressed  ice 
are  broken,  the  continuity  of  the  mass  is  re- 
stored by  the  regelation  of  the  new  contiguous 
surfaces.  Regelation  also  enables  two  tiibutaiy 
glaciers  to  weld  themselves  to  form  a  continu- 
ous trunk ;  thus  also  the  crevasses  are  mended, 
and  the  dislocatious  of  the  glacier,  consequent 
on  descending  cascades,  are  repaired.  This 
healing  of  ruptures  extends  to  the  smallest  par- 
ticles of  the  mass,  and  it  enables  us  to  account 
for  the  continued  compactness  of  the  ice  during 
the  descent  of  the  glacier. 

•14.  The  quality  of  viscosity  is  practically 
absent  in  glacier  ice.     Where  pressure  comes 
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into  play,  the  phenomena  are  suggestiTe  of 
viscosity;  but  where  tension  comes  into  play, 
the  analogy  with  a  riscous  body  breaks  down. 
When  sabjected  to  strain,  the  glacier  does  not 
yield  by  stretching,  bat  by  breaking;  this  b 
the  origin  of  the  crevasses. 

*  16.  The  crevasses  are  prodnced  by  the  me- 
chanical strains  to  which  the  glacier  is  sub- 
jected. They  are  divided  into  marginal,  trans- 
verse, and  longitudinal  crevasses ;  the  first  pro- 
duced by  the  oblique  strain  consequent  on  the 
quicker  motion  of  the  centre  ;  the  second  by 
the  passage  of  the  glacier  over  the  summit  of 
an  incline ;  the  third  by  pressure  from  behind 
and  resistance  in  front,  which  causes  the  mass 
to  split  at  right  angles  to  the  pressure. 

'  16.  The  moulins  are  formed  by  deep  cracks 
intersecting  glacier  rivulets.  The  water,  in 
descending  such  cracks,  scoops  out  for  itself  a 
shaft,  sometimes  many  feet  wide,  and  some 
hundreds  of  feet  deep,  into  which  the  cataract 
plunges  with  a  sound  like  thunder.  The  sup- 
ply of  water  is  periodically  cut  off  from  the 
moulins  by  fresh  cracks,  in  which  new  moulins 
are  formed. 

'  17.  The  lateral  moraines  are  formed  from 
the  debris  which  loads  the  glacier  along  its 
edges ;  the  medial  moraines  are  formed  on  a 
trunk  glacier,  by  the  union  of  the  lateral 
moraines  of  its  tributaries ;  the  terminal 
moraines  are  formed  from  the  debris  carried  bv 
the  glacier  to  its  terminus,  and  there  deposited. 
The  number  of  medial  moraines  on  a  trunk- 
glacier  is  always  one  less  than  the  number  of 
tributaries. 

'  18.  When  ordinary  lake-ice  is  intersected  by 
a  strong  sunbeam,  it  liquefies,  so  as  to  form 
flower-shaped  figures  within  the  mass ;  each 
flower  consists  of  six  petals,  with  a  vacuous 
space  at  the  centre;  the  flowers  are  always 
formed  parallel  to  the  planes  of  freezing,  and 
depend  on  the  crystallisation  of  the  substance. 

*  19.  Innumerable  liquid  discs,  with  vacuous 
spots,  are  also  formed  by  the  solar  beams  in 
glacier-ice.  These  empty  spaces  have  been 
hitherto  mistaken  for  air-bubbles,  the  flat  form 
of  the  discs  being  erroneously  r^arded  as  the 
result  of  pressure. 

'  20.  These  discs  are  indicators  of  the  intimate 
constitution  of  glacier-ice,  and  they  teach  us 
that  it  is  composed  of  an  aggregate  of  parts, 
with  surfaces  of  crystallisation  in  all  possible 
planes. 

*  21.  There  are  also  innumerable  small  cells 
in  glacier-ice  holding  air  and  water ;  such  cells 
also  occur  in  lake-ice ;  here  they  are  due  to  the 
melting  of  the  ice  in  contact  with  the  bubble 
of  air.  Experiments  are  needed  on  glacier-ice 
in  reference  to  this  point 

*22.  At  a  free  surface  within  or  without,  ice 
melts  with  more  ease  than  in  the  centre  of  a 
compact  mass.  The  motion  which  we  call 
hfOt  IB  less  controlled  at  a  free  sur&ce,  and  it 
liberates  the  molecules  from  the  solid  condition 
sooner  than  when  the  atoms  are  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  other  atoms  which  impede  the 
molecular  motion.    R^'gelation  is  the  comple- 
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mentary  effect  to  the  above ;  for  here  the  super- 
flcial  portions  of  a  mass  of  ice  are  made  vir- 
tually central  by  the  contact  of  a  second  mass. 

'  23.  The  dirt-bands  have  their  origin  in  the 
ice-cascades.  The  glacier,  in  passing  the  brow, 
is  transverselv  fractured;  ridgea  are  formed 
with  hollows  between  them ;  these  transverse 
hollows  are  the  principal  receptacles  of  the 
flne  debris  scattered  over  the  elacier ;  and  after 
the  ridges  have  been  melted  away,  the  dirt 
remains  in  successive  stripes  upon  the  glacier. 

'  24.  The  ice  of  many  glaciers  is  laminated, 
and  when  weathered  may  be  cloven  into  thin 
plates.  In  the  sound  ice,  the  lamination  mani- 
fests itself  in  blue  stripes,  drawn  through  the 
general  whitish  mass  of  the  glacier;  these 
blue  veins  representing  portions  of  ice  from 
which  the  air-bubbles  have  been  more  com- 
pletely expelled.  This  is  the  veined  structure 
of  the  ice.  It  is  divided  into  marg^al,  trans- 
verse, and  longitudinal  structure;  which  may 
be  regarded  as  complementary  to  marginal, 
longitudinal,  and  transverse  crevasses.  The 
latter  are  produced  by  tension,  the  former  by 
pressure,  which  acts  in  two  different  wsys: 
firstly,  the  pressure  acts  upon  the  ice  as  it  has 
acted  upon  rocks  which  eznibit  the  lamination 
technically  called  eUavage;  secondly,  it  pro- 
duces partial  liquefaction  of  the  ice.  The  li- 
quid spaces  thus  formed  help  the  escape  of  the 
air  from  the  Racier  ;  and  the  water  produced, 
being  refrozen  when  the  pressure  is  relieved, 
helps  to  form  the  blue  veins.' 

aiaoies  ]IKari8e(Lat.)or  Olaoe  deXaria 
(Fr.).    Terms  applied  to  largely  foliated  Mica. 

Olaolfl  (Fr.).  In  Fortification,  a  bank  of 
earth,  which  forms  the  parapet  of  the  counter- 
scarp, and  conceals  the  scarp  walL  It  slopes 
gently  off  to  the  level  country. 

Oladiators  (Lat.  gladiatores,  from  gladius, 
a  sword).  In  Roman  Antiquities,  sword  players, 
who  were  originally  employed  to  fight  at  the 
funerab  of  ulustrious  Komans,  in  order  to 
appease  their  manes  by  the  efiusion  of  blood. 
They  were  subsequently  introduced  into  the 
public  amphitheatres,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  favourite  spectacles  of  the  Boman  people. 
The  gladiators  were  either  captives  or  con- 
demned criminals,  or  else  people  of  the  lowest 
rank,  who  served  for  hire,  the  profession  being 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  infamy.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  under  some  of  the  emperors, 
persons  of  the  first  families,  who  had  enjoyed 
the  highest  honours  of  the  state,  entered  the 
arena,  either  at  the  command  of  the  despot,  or 
in  order  to  gratifv  him ;  and  even  females  of 
patrician  blood,  m  some  instances,  followed 
their  example.  Gladiators  did  not  merely  use 
the  sword,  as  their  name  strictly  implies,  but 
were  armed  in  various  ways.  Thus,  the  La- 
queatoree  used  a  noose  (laqueus)  to  catch  their 
opponents:  and  the  Retiarii  carried  a  three- 
pointed  lance  with  a  net  (rete)  wherewith  to 
entangle  their  adversaries.  The  gladiators 
were,  in  general,  desperate  and  ruffian  cha- 
racters ;  and  considerable  bodies  of  them  were 
sometimes  kept  in  the  pay  of  wealthy  and  tur* 
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bnlent  citizens,  or  lured  as  bullies.  Perhaps 
the  best  exposition  of  the  opinion  of  the  more 
philosophical  Bonuma  on  the  subject  is  thus 
g:irea  bjr  Cicero :  *  Crodele  gladiatorum  spec- 
tacnlam  et  inhumanum  nonnullis  videri  solet : 
€t  haad  seio  an  non  ita  sit,  ut  nunc  fit:  cum 
Tfro  soQtes  depugnabant,  auribns  fortasse  multa, 
ocalis  quidem  nulla  poterat  esse  fortior  contra 
dolorem  et  mortem  disciplina.'  (  Tuse.  Quast  2.) 
It  is  commonly  but  inexactly  said,  that  the 
shows  of  gladiators  were  put  a  stop  to  by  the 
Christian  emperors.  They  certunly  haa  not 
ccised  in  A.D.  404,  and  probably  not  before 
^  conqnest  of  Italy  by  the  GK)ths.  (Beugnot, 
Diitruetion  du  PaganUmt  en  Occident^  book  ix. 
ch.  ii.) 

Oladioliis  (Lat  dim.  of  gladius,  a  sword). 
The  beautiful  plants  which  bear  this  name  in 
modern  gardens  are  the  results  of  intercrossing 
of  some  two  or  three  South  African  species, 
especially  G.  naialensit,  floribundus,  and  car- 
dinalts, 

CHadtus  (Lflt.).  The  name  of  the  internal 
horny  plate  of  the  calamaries,  which  was  caDed 
bj  the  Greeks  ^l^f,  or  the  sword. 

Glair.  The  white  of  an  egg ;  or  any  Tiscous 
transparent  substance  resembling  it 

CHalrliii  Baregin,  A  nitrogenous  matter 
aisting  in  some  sulphuious  springs. 

GUuiee  Co«L    rAiiTE&A.CTrB.] 

Ofiuid  CFr.  glande,  from  Lat  glans).  In 
Anatomy,  this  term  is  applied  to  those  organs 
of  the  body  in  which  secretion  is  carried  on, 
iind  vhich  appear  to  consist  of  a  congeries  of 
blood-Tessels,  nerres,  and  absorbents:  thej 
are  frequently  distinguished  according  to  their 
8e<rretion,  into  mucous,  sebaceous,  lymphatic, 
and  lachrymal ;  or,  according  to  their  form  and 
texture,  into  simple,  compound,  conglobate,  and 
conglomerate. 

Glakd.  The  cupped  eoUar,  lined  with  brass, 
vhich  encirdes  the  piston  or  air-pump  rod 
of  a  steam  engine  where  it  passes  through 
the  cylinder  cover;  it  is  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  oil  or  tallow  for  the  lubri- 
cation of  the  working  parts,  and  for  oom- 
pr^flsing  the  packinff  of  the  stuffing  box  upon 
vhich  it  is  screwed  down.  The  term  is  gene- 
rally applied  in  the  sense  of  a  joint  holding 
lubricating  fluid,  with  tight  packing. 

OlBBda  or  OUuMlQles.  In  Botany,  wart- 
like swellings  <^  yarious  forms,  found  on  the 
snrfueof  plants,  or  at  the  base  or  apex  of  their 
hairs.  Lenticular  glands  are  brown  oral  spots 
^nd  upon  the  bark  of  many  plants^  especially 
viilovs,  indicating  the  points  from  which  roots 
viQ  appear  if  the  branch  be  placed  in  circum- 
stances fiiTourable  to  their  production.  They 
are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  protuberances  formed 
by  the  pressure  upon  the  epidermis  of  subjacent 
nots  attempting  to  pierce  through  it 

Olaads,  Bqeeal  (Lat  bucca,  the  cheek). 
These  glands  are  diyided  into  the  parotid^  sulh 
lineal,  and  maxillary.  They  secrete  the  saUva 
or  lubrieiting  fluid  of  the  mouth. 

OtaBders.  A  disease  so  called  from  its 
Jnflaming  the  glandular  system.    It  attaoka  the 
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horse,  the  mule,  and  the  ass.  It  appears  to  be 
contagious,  and  from  recent  observations  has 
been  shown  to  assume  two  forms:  the  one 
being  the  true  glanders,  a  local  disease  more 
especially  attacking  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  and  the  other  a  more  general  affection, 
known  under  the  name  of  farcy ^  and  attacking 
the  lymphatic  or  absorbent  system. 

Glanaers  may  extend  to  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane, and  assume  several  different  forms. 
Thus,  there  may  be  merely  a  mild  discharge, 
lasting  for  many  weeks,  and  a  cure  may  then 
be  brought  about ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  the 
secretion  from  the  nose  may  become  green, 
black,  or  sanguinolent,  and  ulceration  of  the 
nazal  bones  may  ensue,  with  great  destruction 
of  soft  parts. 

Farcy  has  been  differently  designated,  as 
different  parts  of  the  lymphatic  system  become 
involved.  Thus  we  hear  of  button  and  of  bud 
&rcy,  terms  applied  to  the  disease  when  it 
affects  the  lymphatic  glands^  and  forms  bosses 
on  the  extremities  and  other  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal; and  again  the  term  fipe  farcy  is  used 
when  the  lymphatic  vessel  is  diseased. 

Acute  glanaers  is  sometimes  observed  in  the 
human  subjecti,  owing  to  the  foul  secretion  from 
the  brute  animal  becoming  absorbed.  Persons 
so  inoculated  show  marked  adynamic  symptoms, 
great  discbarge  from  the  nares,  while  a  pustular 
eruption  breaks  out  upon  the  skin.  The  lungs 
soon  become  involved  in  inflammation,  and 
death  speedily  ensues. 

Glans  (Lat).  In  Botany,  an  inferior  inde- 
hiscent  fruit,  one-celled  by  abortion,  and  seated 
in  a  cupule  or  cup ;  as  represented  in  the  acorn. 

Olass  (Dan.  glas).  The  manu&cture  of 
glass  is  one  of  the  highest  interest ;  and  con- 
sidering the  comparative  worthlessness  of  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  made,  and  the  various 
purposes,  useful,  ornamental,  and  scientific, 
which  it  subserves,  may  be  regarded  as  amon^ 
the  most  important  of  inventions.  The  period 
of  its  discovery  is  involved  in  great  obscurity ; 
but  if  we  believe  Pliny,  we  are  indebted  for 
.it  to  the  Phoenicians — his  tale  being  that  a 
merchant-ship  laden  with  natron  (impure  soda) 
having  been  driven  upon  the  coast  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Belus  in  tempestuous 
weather,  the  crew  were  compelled  to  cook 
their  victuals  ashore ;  and  having  placed  lumps 
of  the  natron  upon  the  sand  aa  supports 
to  the  kettles,  found,  to  their  surprise,  masses 
of  transparent  stone  among  the  cinders.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  Egyptians  were  certainly 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  glass  making;  for 
in  some  nomes  [Nohb]  glass  beads  have  been 
found  coloured  with  a  metallic  oxide,  and 
pieces  of  glass  have  been  discovered  in  the 
ruins  of  Thebes.  (M.  Boudet,  Jksc.  de 
P Egypt,  vol.  ix.;  Aul.  Nhnoires.)  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sidon  were  famed  for  the  prodaction  of  beau- 
tiful glass,  which  they  cut^  engraved,  and 
stained  of  the  richest  colours,  in  imitation  of 
precious  stones,  and  export^  to  all  parts  of 
the  then  civilised  world.    For  a  long  tims 
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Venice  is  said  to  have  excelled  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  in  this  manufacture ; 
of  which,  indeed,  it  enjoyed  a  monopoly  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  period  at  which  the  manufacture  of  glass 
was  introduced  into  England  is  not  precisely 
known;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  till  near 
the  close  of  the  seTenteenth  century,  this  countiy 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  foreigners  for 
the  supply  of  the  common  article  of  drinking 
glasses.  In  1673,  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
materially  improved  the  fabrication  of  British 
plate  glass  by  bringing  over  several  Venetian 
artisans  to  the  works  at  Lambeth,  which  were 
under  his  patronage ;  and  the  manufacture  was 
still  further  improved  by  the  arrival  of  the 
French  refugees  after  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  The  above  works,  however, 
were  soon  abandoned ;  and  it  was  exactly  one 
century  (1773)  later  that  the  first  large  esta- 
blishment for  the  production  of  plate-glass 
was  formed,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Governor 
and  Ck)mpany  of  British  Cast  Phite-Glass  Manu- 
facturers.' This  company  was  incorporated  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  soon  after  erected  works 
on  an  extensive  scale  at  Ravenhead  near  St. 
Helens,  in  Lancashire,  which  have  continued 
in  constant  operation  down  to  the  present  time. 
Since  that  period  immense  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the .  manuftcture  of  every  spe- 
cies of  glass  throughout  all  the  countries  of 
Europe. 

Crown  glass  and  flint  glass  have  reached 
the  highest  perfection  in  England;  in  plate 
glass  Great  Britain  is  more  than  rivalled  by 
France;  while  in  glass  for  philosophical  ap- 
paratuses, Germany  and  France  are  greatly  m 
advance  of  this  country.  But  although  the 
French  plate  is  superior  to  ours  in  quality,  it 
is  considerably  higher  in  price.  In  fact,  the 
great  reduction  that  haa  been  effected  in  the 
cost  of  this  glass  has,  of  late  ^ears,  led  to  its 
largely  extended  use  for  window  glass  in 
Ghreat  Britain. 

The  application  of  ^lass  to  the  glazing  of 
windows  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction 
into  dwelling-houses,  though  it  was  general  in 
churches  and  other  public  buildings  as  early  as 
the  third  or  fourth  century.  In  London,  this 
manufacture  was  first  begun  in  1557 ;  but  that 
the  use  of  window  glass  was  by  no  means  uni- 
versal even  twenty  years  later,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  at  Alnwick  Castle,  the  residence 
of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  the  glass  case- 
ments used  at  that  period  to  be  taken  down  in 
the  absence  of  the  family,  to  preserve  them 
from  accident.  (Domestic  Architecture  in 
England  from  Richard  IL  to  Henry  VIU. 
part  i.  p.  121.)  In  Scotland,  even  in  Uie  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  glass  was  seldom  seen 
in  the  windows  of  country  houses ;  and  a  few 
years  previously,  even  in  the  royal  palaces  and 
the  town  houses  of  the  nobility,  the  windows 
of  the  upper  storeys  alone  were  furnished  with 
it.  Since  that  period,  however,  a  great  change 
has  been  effected ;  for  now  even  the  windows  of 
the  meanest  cottsige  are,  almost  without  exoep- 
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tion,  supplied  with  glass,  which  ought  rather  \<i 
be  considered  as  a  necessary  of  life,  than  as  the 
most  elegant  and  useful  of  conveniences. 

Composition  and  Manufacture  of  Glass, — 
Glass  IS  essentially  a  compound  of  silica  with 
potash  or  soda ;  other  silicates,  more  especially 
those  of  lead  and  lime,  being  occasionally 
added.  Transparency  and  insolubility  in  water 
are  among  the  essential  qualities  of  glass ;  but  it 
should  also  resist  the  action  of  other  solvents, 
such  as  acids  and  alkalies,  and  for  many  pur- 
poses it  should  not  fuse  or  even  soften  at  a  red 
heat.  The  insolubility  of  glass  depends  much 
upon  its  aggregation,  for  if  reducfd  to  fine 
powder  it  reddens  turmeric  paper  when  moist- 
ened, and  a  portion  of  its  alkali  is  frequently 
abstracted  by  long  exposure  to  air  and  water ; 
so  also  the  glasses  containing  oxide  of  lead  are 
readily  discoloured  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
when  in  powder  and  diffused  in  water,  although 
they  long  resist  its  action  when  in  their  or- 
dinary state.  The  more  fusible  glasses,  con- 
taining excess  of  alkali,  of  oxide  of  lead,  or  of 
lime,  are  also  apt  to  be  acted  on  by  adds  and 
alkalies,  and  are  unfit  for  the  retention  of  such 
solutions ;  and  all  glass  is  more  or  less  dis- 
integrated by  the  action  of  water  at  very  high 
temperatures. 

As  the  varieties  of  glass  are  mixtui^  rather 
than  definite  compounds  of  their  component 
silicates,  they  scarcely  admit  of  being  ^pre- 
sented by  formuiBB,  though  in  some  cases  the 
proportion  which  the  oxygen  of  tlie  bases  bears 
to  that  contained  in  the  silica  may  be  usefully 
stated.  The  large  proportion  of  oxide  of  lead 
in  fiint  glass  gives  it  a  hi^h  refractive  power 
and  brilliancy  when  cut,  but  renders  it  soft, 
easily  fusible,  and  liable  to  be  acted  on  by 
many  chemical  ajg<*nts.  In  fdate  glass  the  pre- 
dominance of  silicate  of  soda  gives  a  more 
liquid  combination  than  potash,  and  enables  it 
to  be  noured  out  of  the  crucible  in  which  it  is 
melteo,  upon  a  cast-iron  table,  and  rolled  into 
sheets,  which,  after  careful  annealing,  are 
ground  to  a  level  surface  with  emeiy,  and  ulti- 
mately polished  with  colcothar.  Latge  quan- 
tities of  the  waste  and  broken  glass  of  former 
operations  are  frequently  melted  up  (under  the 
name  of  culUt)  with  the  materials  in  the  cru- 
cible. The  remarkably  tenacious  viscidity  of 
glass,  when  in  a  fit  state  for  the  operations  of 
the  glass-house,  and  the  facility  with  which  it 
is  shaped,  by  blowing,  moulcUng,  and  other 
manipulations,  into  its  infinitely  various  forms, 
can  only  be  understood  by  personal  inspection. 

The  following  table  will  give  an  approximate 
notion  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  compo- 
nents of  several  kinds  of  glass  in  common  use : 
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A  glass  composed  of  borate  and  silicate  of  lead 
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hAs  been  used  by  Faradaj  for  some  optical 
purposes,  and  the  boiosilicate  of  zinc  has  been 
fiimilariT  applied  bj  Maez  and  Clemandot 

All  glass  requires  to  be  carefully  annealed — 
that  i%  suffered  to  cool  vexy  slowly — otherwise 
it  becomes  liable  to  fly  to  pieces  upon  the 
slightest  touch  of  any  substance  hard  enough 
to  scnteh  its  surface.  Small  nnannealed  flaskiB, 
blown  from  samples  taken  from  the  pot,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  the 
gUss»  and  known  in  the  glass-house  under  the 
name  of  proofs,  well  show  this.  When  a  frag- 
ment of  flint  is  dropped  into  them  they  imme- 
diitelj  crack ;  and  if  melted  bottle  glass  be 
dropped  into  water,  so  as  to  form  what  are 
caiiad  Rttjperfs  dnyps,  the  instant  that  their 
tiiin  end  IS  broken  off  they  crumble  into  pow- 
dpr  with  a  kind  of  explosion.  This  probably 
arises  from  the  unequal  tension  of  the  layers  of 
gbuss  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  cooling  of 
th«  eztorior,  whilst  the  interior  remains  dilated, 
or  eren  red-hot.  When  large  masses  of  glass 
ar«  slowly  cooled,  crystallised  nodules  are 
sometimes  formed,  mora  or  less  opaque,  and 
embedded  in  the  transparent  glass.  These  ap' 
pear  to  arise  fix>m  the  crystal^tion  of  definite 
silicates. 

When  glass,  embedded  in  sand,  is  heated  up 
to  t  point  a  little  below  that  of  fusion,  and 
allowed  to  cool  slowly,  it  is  converted  into 
Rfovma^g  poreeiain:  it  has  become  hard, 
white,  opa(|ue,  and  somewhat  less  fusible— 
changes  which  haye  been  referred  to  the  forma- 
tion of  certain  definite  czystallisable  silicates, 
more  especially  those  of  lime  and  alumina. 
These  phenomena  of  devitrification  are  best 
shown  with  common  green  bottle  glass. 

A  peculiar  glass  is  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  gems,  called  Urasa  or  vaate,  con- 
tAinisg  a  la^  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead,  and 
frqnently  borate  of  lead.  It  is  easily  fusible, 
highly  refractiTe^  and  yery  sofL  [Gbms,  Abtz- 
ncuL.] 

The  art  of  eolouring  glass  depends  upon  its 
power  of  diasolying  certain  metallic  oxides. 
The  piindpal  metals  thus  employed  are :  1. 
Gijld ;  it  importa  yarious  shades  of  red  or  pink, 
indining  to  purple ;  2.  Silver ;  oxide,  chloride, 
(H>  phosphate  of  sQyer  giye  a  yellow  colour;  3. 
Inn:  The  oxides  of  iron  produce  blue,  green, 
jellov,  or  brown,  dependent  upon  the  state  of 
<aid8tion  and  quantity.  The  protoxide  gives 
canons  shades  of  green;  the  peroxide  of 
brownish  yellow ;  4.  Manganese :  The  protoxide 
leares  the  g^ass  colourless,  but  the  peroxide 
^^es  it  various  tints  of  violet,  and,  if  added 
in  excess,  renders  it  black.  This  oxide  was 
formerly  called  glass  soap,  from  its  property  of 
d«etn>jisg  the  green  tint  communicated  by 
protoxide  of  iron,  derived  fhmi  the  use  of  im- 
pue  materials;  this  it  effects  by  converting 
the  protoxide  of  iron  into  peroxiae,  which,  in 
B&all  proportions,  does  not  materially  affect 
the  colour  of  the  glass ;  whilst  the  peroxide  of 
msn^neec,  losing  oxygen,  becomes  protoxide, ' 
&ad  m  this  state  is  also  not  iigurious.  A  little  , 
ttitn  is  Bomstimss  used  for  the  same  purpose ; 
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6.  Copper',  the  protoxide  gives  a  rich  green, 
and  the  dioxide  a  ruby  red.  The  glittering 
appearance  of  avanturin  glass  is  due  to  the 
dissemination  of  minute  crystals  of  metallic 
copper,  produced  by  the  fusion  of  a  mixture  of 
iron  ana  copper  scales  in  the  glass ;  6.  Cobalt, 
in  the  state  of  oxide,  give«  beautiful  blues  of 
all  shades — ^in  large  quantity  black ;  7.  Chro- 
nUum  produces  greens  and  red,  depending  upon 
its  state  of  oxidation ;  8.  Uranium  is  the  source 
of  the  peculiar  opalescent  yellowif^h-green  glass ; 
9.  Tin,  in  the  state  of  binoxide,  gives  the  varie- 
ties of  opalescent  glass,  terminating  in  opaque 
white  enamel,  in  which  there  is  also  a  little 
oxide  of  lead.  An  alloy  of  1  part  of  tin  and 
2  of  lead  is  calcined  for  the  production  of  the 
oxides,  and  these  are  mixed  with  powdered 
glass.  When  surfaces  are  to  be  enamelled, 
this  mixture  is  applied  with  a  brush,  and  tlien 
fused  by  exposure  to  heat  in  a  muffle.  The 
colours  used  in  enamel  painting  are  derived 
from  the  metals  above  enumerated.  A  species 
of  enamel  is  sometimes  applied  to  iron  sauce- 
pans and  other  vessels ;  it  is  a  vitrifiable  mix- 
ture of  powdered  flint  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
borax,  and  Cornish  clay,  with  a  little  oxide  of 
tin;  this  is  brushed  over  the  surface,  then  care- 
fully dried,  and  heated  in  a  muffle  to  bright 
redness ;  10.  Arsenic :  Arsenious  acid  is  much 
employed  for  giving  an  opal  tint  to  glass.  This 
glass  is  translucent^  of  a  pale  bluish-white 
colour,  with  a  reddish  hue  when  viewed  in 
certain  lights.  On  powdering  this  glass,  and 
applying  the  usual  tests  for  arsenic,  the  presence 
of  this  substance  may  be  readily  detected. 
Arsenious  acid,  in  small  quantity,  by  peroxi- 
dising  iron,  which  usually  gives  a  green  tint, 
tends  to  render  glass  colourless. 

Olass  Uttll.  The  saline  scum  which  rises 
to  the  surface  of  fused  glass  in  the  glass  pots ; 
it  is  also  called  sandiver. 

CMaaa  Vatntlnff.  The  art  of  painting  upon 
glass,  with  vitrifiable  colours,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  use  of  coloured  glass,  in  which  the  colour 
forms  part  of  the  composition  of  the  glass  itself. 
Remains  of  painted  glass  have  been  discovered 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Greek, 
Etruscan,  and  Boman  cities;  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  painted  glass,  for  windows,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  practised  generally  till  the  twelfth 
oentury  of  the  Christian  era.  From  that  period 
to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  art  ap- 
pears to  have  been  cultivated  with  great  splen- 
dour ;  it  then  began  to  decay,  and  it  is  only 
within  thirty  years  that  it  has  again  recovered 
its  hold  upon  public  attention. 

The  ancient  glass  painting  was  generally 
executed  in  pieces  of  that  material  cut  out  to 
the  shape  of  the  colour  which  the  artist  wished 
to  introduce,  so  that  the  windows  resembled 
tables  of  mosaic  work,  in  which  there  was  no 
attempt  at  shading  or  modification  of  the  tone. 
The  colours  used  to  form  the  ground  of  the 
pictures  are  the  red,  blue,  and  yellow;  the 
two  compound  colours,  the  green  and  violet; 
the  plain  glass,  and  the  sliehtly  yellow,  which 
being  mixed  with  red  yielded  carnation ;  they 
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were  sometimes  shaded  with  brown,  which  Beems 
to  have  been  the  only  vitrifiable  colour  then 
known.  Latterly,  the  artists  have  aimed  at 
producing  the  effect  of  oil  painting  upon  glass, 
and  they  have  modified  the  system  of  employ- 
ing the  detached  portions;  they  have  shaded 
the  whole  of  their  compositions,  and  have  thus 
materially  diminished  the  effect  of  them.  The 
old  glass  was  always  set  in  lead,  which  had  a 
material  influence  upon  the  design  adopted  by 
the  artists,  because  the  setting  defined  the  out- 
line and  limited  the  colours  in  a  very  distinct 
manner ;  this  is  not  effected  in  the  large  paint- 
ings now  executed,  in  which  the  artist  is 
obliged  to  trust  to  the  shadows,  and  to  the 
variations  of  tint>  for  the  definition  of  their 
outline;  and  the  modem  glass-painting  lacks 
the  sharpness  and  brilliant  colour  of  the  old 
precisely  on  account  of  this  modification  in 
detail.  One  great  difficulty,  however,  attends 
every  painting  on  glass,  arising  from  the  fact 
that  the  light  being  transmitted  through  the 
picture  instead  of  being,  as  in  oil  painting, 
reflected  from  the  surface,  the  artist  is  obliged 
to  resort  to  a  different  set  of  principles  to  pro- 
duce the  effect.  It  requires,  in  fact,  a  distinct 
series  of  experiments  before  the  method  of 
obtaining  the  desired  lights  and  shades  with 
any  peculiar  colour  can  be  ascertained ;  the 
depth  of  tone  and  the  thickness  of  the  glass 
must  also  be  settled  in  this  manner.  We  must 
not,  however,  forget,  whilst  discussing  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  that  the  red  glass  used 
in  the  ancient  windows  is  always  double, 
or  consists  of  white  glass  lined  or  coated  with 
red.  The  mode  of  effecting  this  was  by  dipping 
the  blow-tube  into  white  glass  in  fusion,  and 
subsequently  into  red,  which  was  then  blown 
into  cylinders,  and  flattened. 

There  are  two  systems  of  painting  on  glass 
now  used ;  the  one  consists  of  applying  the 
colours  with  a  water  vehicle,  somewhat  in  the 
same  manner  as  water  colours ;  the  other  consists 
in  applying  them  with  an  essential  oil  vehicle, 
whicn  does  not  evaporate  so  easily,  and  re- 
quires a  higher  temperature  to  fix  the  colours. 
Nearly  all  the  English  works  have  of  late 
years  been  produced  by  the  water-colour 
process,  and  they  seem  to  have  faded,  at 
least  when  compared  with  the  foreign  works. 
One  of  the  most  successful  specimens  of  mo- 
dern glass  painting  is  the  decoration  of  the 
church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  in  Paris ;  and 
among  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient 
art  are  the  painted  windows  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Michel  and  St  Gudule,  at 
Brussels. 

Four  kinds  of  glass  painting  have  been  prac- 
tised in  England  from  the  eleventh  century ;  the 
first  was  the  mosaic,  in  which  white  or  stained 
glass  only  was  used,  such  designs  as  were  es- 
quired being  hatched  and  smeared  on  the  pot- 
metal,  in  enamel  brown;  this  method  is  de- 
tcribed  by  Theophilus :  the  flesh  was  of  a  tan 
colour;  the  ornaments  were  commonly  taken 
from  the  illuminated  MSS.  (See  Theophilus, 
JHvenarum  Artium  Schedtda,  or  the  tvanslation 
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of  Robert  Hendrie,  An  Essay  upon  various  Ar($ 
^c.  London  1847.)  In  the  fourteenth  century  a 
great  advance  was  made,  so  that  various  eolourx 
could  be  got  on  the  same  piece  of  glass,  by  means 
of  a  yellow  stain  from  calcined  silver  on  white  or 
coloured  metal ;  ruby  was  always  coated.  Dur- 
ing this  century  and  the  following,  the  flesh  is 
generally  white,  and  the  hair  yellow — ^this  vaa 
the  mosaic-stain  method.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  enamel  painting  was  introduced,  in 
which  ordinary  enamel  colours  were  painted  on 
white  glass;  giving  two  additional  methods, 
the  pure  enamel,  and  the  mosaic  enamel,  i.p. 
when  coloured  pot-metal  was  used  instead  of 
the  white  to  paint  on.  There  are  thus  four 
distinct  methods  of  glass  painting,  the  mosaic, 
the  mosaic  statn,  the  enamel,  and  the  mosaic 
enamel^  the  last  being  the  ordinary  method 
of  the  present  day,  though  the  Sevres  paint  era 
still  produce  pure  enamel  paintings.  Williura 
of  Marseilles  (1475-1537)  has  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  distinguished  enamel 
painter  on  glass,  and  he  is  also  said  to  hare 
introduced  the  method  of  abrasion,  produc- 
ing a  variety  of  effects  by  partially  rubbing 
off  the  coat  from  coated  glass.  Norman  and 
early  English  windows  are  mosaic ;  in  Gothic 
work  the  mosaic  stain  prevails ;  and  in  Be- 
naissance  and  Cinquecento  glass,  the  enaml 
and  mosaic  enamel  are  the  exclusive  methods 
applied.  There  is  a  method  now  in  practice  of 
embossing  or  etching  class  by  means  of  as- 
phaltum  and  fluoric  acid;  light  and  shade  may 
be  effected  by  this  process,  by  graduating  the 
biting  in.  (Lasteyrie,  Histoire  de  la  Peinture 
sur  Verre  ^c.  en  France,  Paris  1838;  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Difference  of  Style  in  Ancu  nt 
Glass  Painting,  by  an  Amateur,  Oxford  1847 ; 
Mrs.  MerrifleM's  Original  Treatises  ^c.  London 
1849  ;  Gessert,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Paint- 
ing on  Glass,  ^-c,  London  1851.) 

CMass,  Bolnble.  When  glass  is  fused  with 
excess  of  potash  or  soda,  compounds  are  ob- 
tained which  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water, 
and  have  been  applied  to  various  useful  pur- 
poses. When  8  parts  of  dir  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  15  parts  of  white  sand  or  powdered  flint 
are  fused  together,  a  glass  is  obtained  which  is 
soluble  in  about  6  parts  of  boiling  water.  This 
solution  has  been  used  to  arrest  the  decay  of 
some  building  stones,  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  diminishing  the  combustibility  of  woo<i, 
canvas,  and  similar  materials,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  theatrical  scenery ;  it  prevents  its 
burning  with  flame,  by  forming  a  glace  upon 
the  suriace. 

GUuis  for  Telesoopea.  Till  lately,  English 
artists  had  failed  in  producing  large  discs  of 
glass  for  the  formation  of  oj^ect^glastes  for 
telescopes;  all  the  lai^e  object-gla«)es  in  the 
public  and  private  observatories  being  of  foreign 
manufacture.  Since  the  dutv  has  been  taken 
off  glass,  considerable  energy  has  been  shown  in 
England  with  respect  to  tms  branch  of  mann- 
fiicture ;  and  Messrs.  Chance  &  Co.  of  Birming- 
ham have  succeeded  in  manufacturing  a  diuc 
of  pure  glass  twenty-nine  inches  in  diameter, 
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whose  thieknass  was  two  and  a  quarter  inches, 
and  weight  200  lbs.  Thia  disc  was  produced 
&t  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  was 
subjected  to  a  rerj  severe  examination  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  defects  arising  from  striffi, 
teosion  arising  from  imperfect  annealing,  bub- 
bles^ &c  The  only  serious  defect  which  was 
detected  after  a  reiy  lengthened  examination, 
vas  the  existence  of  a  group  of  strisB  occupying 
a  space  of  about  six  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
aod  two  laches  and  a  half  in  breadth,  beginning 
at  about  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  edge, 
sad  havingits  longer  dimension  directed  towards 
the  onrtre.  It  was  found  that  if  it  were  ulti- 
tutelj  thought  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  defec- 
tire  portion,  a  disc  of  absolutely  pure  glass  of 
at  least  hrenty-two  inches,  or  probably  even  of 
twentj-five  inches  in  diameter,  would  still  be  left. 
[Sandbuakians.] 

The  name  given  to  sul- 
phate of  soda,  in  honour  of  the  German 
chemist  Glauber,  by  whom  it  was  made  by  the 
action  of  oil  af  yitriol  on  common  salt;  he 
called  it  tal  mirabUe.  This  salt  also  exists 
native,  when  it  forms  efflorescent  crusts  of  a 
gTFjish  or  yellowish  white  colour. 

Oliuiber*a  a«oret  Bal  Ammonlae. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia ;  a  salt  first  described 
by  Glauber. 

Olanbeiite.  A  native  double  sulphate  of 
lime  and  soda,  occasionally  associated  with  rock 

SSllt. 

Waneinei  A  crystalline  salifiable  alkaloid, 
occurring  in  the  leaves  of  the  Ghucium  luteum. 

CManootlte  (Gr.  7XaiMcof,  tuurej  and  \iBos, 
a  Atone).  A  bine-green  mineral  from  near 
Lake  Ibikal,  in  Siberia:  it  is  a  silicate  of 
alumina,  lime,  and  potassa. 

Waiicoina  (Gr.  from  yXoMcSs).  A  disease 
of  the  eje,  supposed  to  arise  from  dimness  of 
the  vitrrons  hnmonr,  and  giving  it  a  bluish 
green  cobur. 

Olaaoonite  (Gr.  7Xatiir^f ).  A  constituent  of 
the  grtin$and  formation ;  it  is  also  sometimes 
foQDd  in  the  cavities  of  certain  trap-rocks. 
Under  t^e  name  of  green-tarth  it  is  used  as  a 
pigment  It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  iron  and 
aiumina  with  a  variable  amount  of  alkalies. 

OUmooptorlae  (Ghr.  yhMUK6t,  and  viicp^i, 
hUir).  An  alkaloid  occurring  with  glatunne 
in  the  GUntehim  luieum, 

OUMMopis  (Or.  yXavK&wit,  arey*eyed\  A 
gnius  of  Passerine  birds  established  by  For- 
t^«r,  and  including  certain  species  remark- 
able for  the  presence  of  fieshy  wattles  at- 
tadied  to  the  base  cf  the  beak;  whence 
th«j  are  commonly  termed  vDatUe'lnrds.  Tem- 
minck  characterises  the  genus  as  follows: 
Bill  modn^te,  strong,  and  thick,  with  the 
^  enluged  towards  the  commissure ;  upper 
maadilde  convex,  vaulted,  curved  towards  the 
ad,  and  without  any  notch ;  lower  mandible 
follofwhig  the  curvature  of  the  upper,  straight 
below,  Udden  in  part  by  the  sides  of  the  upper 
naadible.  Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  round,  par- 
taallv  dosed  by  a  large  membrane,  and  entirely 
hidden  hj  eorled  fealhem  advancing  from  the 
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I  forehead.  Feet  robust,  the  tarsi  longer  than 
the  mid-toe ;  toes  nearly  of  the  same  length  ; 
the  base  of  the  inner  toe,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  outer  toe,  attached  to  the  middle  toe. 
Wings  short ;  the  first  quill  short,  the  three 
following  graduated,  and  the  fifth  the  longest. 
Tail  long  and  graduated. 

OUmoous  (Gr.  y\auK6s),  In  Botany,  sea- 
green  ;  a  term  used  in  describing  the  colour  of 
bodies,  to  denote  a  dull  green  passing  into  blue. 
Also  used  in  describing  the  polish  of  bodies,  to 
denote  their  being  covered  with  a  fine  bloom 
of  the  colour  of  a  cabbage  leafl  Glaucf scent  is 
the  diminutive  of  this. 

Olauens.  In  Greek  Mythology.  [Sab- 
fAdon.] 

Glaucus.  In  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  Nudibranchiate  Molluscs,  remarkable  for 
their  beautiful  azure  tint.  The  species  of 
Glaucui  are  found  in  the  warmer  latitudes 
fioating  in  the  open  sea. 

Olase  (another  form  of  the  word  gUus). 
The  operation  of  covering  earthenware  or  porce- 
lain with  a  coating  of  vitrified  matter  is  called 
glazing.  It  usually  consists  of  oxide  of  lead, 
salt,  or  pulverised  felspar,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  base ;  the  lead  glaze  being  used 
for  earthenware  and  pottery;  the  salt  glaze, 
for  the  commoner  descriptions  of  stoneware; 
and  the  felspar  glaze  for  porcelain  or  china. 
[Glass;  Pottkbt.] 

Oleantiiff  (Fr.  glaner).  The  practice  of 
collecting  com  left  in  a  harvest  field  after  the 
harvest  has  been  carried.  The  Leviticallaw 
(Lev.  zix. ;  Deut  xxiv. )  ordained  that  the  com 
so  left  should  be  for  the  poor.  The  right  of 
the  poor  to  glean  is,  however,  not  admitted  in 
the  English  common  law. 

CMebe  (Lat  gleba,  arahU  toil).  In  Law, 
church  land ;  usually  taken  for  that  which  is 
annexed  to  a  parish  church  of  common  right, 
and  belongs  to  the  parson  or  vicar. 

Gleohoma  (Gr.  y\'fix^^t  ^  ^ort  of  thyme). 
The  Linnsean  name  for  the  wild  plant  now 
more  usually  called  Nepeta  Glechcma,  and 
known  under  the  popular  name  of  G^und 
Soy.  It  furnishes  a  favourite  popular  remedy 
for  coughs. 

Olee  (A.-Sax.  glig,  gliw,  music,  sport).  In 
Music,  a  composition  for  voices  in  three  or 
more  parts.  The  subjects  of  the  words  are 
various,  being  gay,  grave,  amatory,  pathetic,  or 
bacchanalian.  It  may  consist  ox  only  one 
movement^  but  usually  nas  more. 

A  glee  is  distinguished  from  a  madrigal,  in 
that  the  former  is  sung  with  one  voice  only  to  a 
part,  but  the  latter  with  several,  like  a  chorus. 

Cllee*iiiaia«  Itinerant  minstrels  were  so 
called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons;  by  the  Latin 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  they  are  termed 
joeulatores.  The  name  appears  to  have  been 
supplanted  by  the  Norman  minstrel,  shortly 
after  the  Conquest. 

Otonoid  (Qr,  ^Xij^ofiS^s,  soekft-like).  A 
term  applied  in  Anatomy  to  certain  articular 
surfaces  of  bones:  thus  the  surfiice  of  the 
scapula  which  articulates  with  the  head  of  the 
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humerus  is  called  tlie  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula  or  blade-bone.  The  same  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  surface  which  receives  the  arti- 
cular head  of  the  lower  jaw. 

CMladlne  (Ch:.  7X^0,  gltie).  A  chemical 
term  applied  to  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
gluten  of  wheat. 

Olires  (Lat  pi.  of  glis,  a  dormouse). 
The  Linnsean  name  of  the  order  of  Mammalia 
distinguished  by  two  long  chisel-shaped  incisors 
in  eacn  jaw.     [Bodbntia.] 

CHobo  (Lat  globus).  A  round  bodj,  or 
sphere;  a  term  oommonlj  applied  to  the  earth. 
The  tenfi  artificial  globe  is  more  particularly 
used  to  denote  a  globe  of  metal,  plaster,  paper, 
&c.,  on  the  surface  of  which  a  map  of  the  earth 
or  of  the  celestial  constellations  is  delineated, 
with  the  principal  circles  of  the  sphere.  In  the 
former  case  it  is  called  the  terrfatrial,  in  the 
latter  the  ceUetial  globe.  Artificial  globes  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  children 
the  first  ideas  of  the  figure  and  rotation  of 
the  earth,  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  the 
situation  of  places  with  respect  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  sun  at  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  It  is  usual  to  employ  them  also  for  the 
purpose  of  solving  mechanically  a  few  elementary 
problems  of  astronomy,  relative  to  thediflPerence 
of  the  hour  of  the  day  at  different  places, 
the  times  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
the  limits  of  the  visibility  of  eclipses,  &c. 

Olobnlar  Cluut*  A  aelineation,  on  a  plane, 
according  to  the  method  of  globular  vrqjeeHont 
of  any  port  of  the  earth's  suriaoe.  Tne  method 
was  proposed  by  Lahire.    [Map;  Pbojkotion.] 

Globular  Ballinff.    [Gbbat  Cibclh  Saii<- 

IKO.] 

CIlobiiUuiaoeaD  (Globularia,  one  of  the 

genera).  A  small  natural  group  of  shrubby  or 
erbaoeous  perigynous  Exogens,  inhabiting  the 
hot  and  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  combined 
by  Lindley  with  the  Qdaginaeea,  an  order  of 
the  EchiaJ  alliance.  Their  sensible  properties 
are  bitter  tonic  and  purgative. 

Olobnltiie.  A  term  given  by  Kieser  to  the 
green  globules  lying  amongst  the  cells  of  cellular 
tissue.  This  word  has  been  applied  by  Torpin, 
a  French  phytotomist,  to  all  minute  vesicular 
granules  of  a  vegetable  nature,  which  he  con- 
siders the  organic  elements  of  vegetation.  It 
is  either  cellular  or  vesicular  tissue  in  a  young 
state  and  disintegrated,  or  granules  of  starch, 
or  particles  of  colouring  matter  collected  into 
microscopical  balls.  The  term  globuline  has 
also  been  applied  to  a  modification  of  albumen 
found  in  the  humours  of  the  eye,  and  by  some 
physiologists  to  the  colourless  part  of  blood 
corpuscles. 

Oloetals  (Gr.  yXttx^s,  ^  projecting  point). 
A  form  of  hair  occurring  in  plants,  forked  at 
the  apex :  a  barb. 

Glory  (Lat  gloria).  In  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture, a  nimbus  or  circle,  either  plain  or  radiated, 
surrounding  the  heads  of  saints,  &;c.  It  was 
used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  the  heads 
or  statues  of  diviuities  or  deceased  emperors. 

[AURBOLA.] 
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!  GloM  ^Gr.  f\6<rffa,  tongue).  In  the  Rhe- 
toric of  Anstotle,  this  word  is  used  in  the  sense 
'  of  a  foreizn,  obsolete,  or  otherwise  strange  idiom ; 
which,  mien  judiciously  employed,  he  reckons 
among  the  ornaments  of  style.  From  the  sense 
of  'something  requiring  interpretation'  the  word 
came  to  mean  the  interpretation  itself ;  strictly, 
of  a  single  word  or  phrase.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  the  comments  or  annotations  of  learned 
jurists  on  passages  in  the  t«zt  of  the  Roman 
law  were  denominated  glossce;  when  these 
extended  to  a  running  commentary,  they  were 
termed  an  apparatus.  The  glosses  were  col- 
lected by  Aocursius  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  from  that  period  they  formed  for  a  long 
time  a  body  of  authority  reckoned  equal  or  even 
superior  to  the  text  itself. 

Ulwumry  (Lat.  glossarium).  A  dictionary 
of  difficult  words  and  phrases  in  any  language 
or  writer ;  sometimes  used  for  a  dictionary  of 
words  in  general  Of  all  the  works  publidied 
under  the  title  of  glossary ^  the  most  celebrated 
is  the  Glossarium  Media  et  Infima  LatinitaHs 
of  Bucange.  The  best  edition  of  this  great 
work  is  that  hj  Carpentier,  in  6  vols,  folio, 
1733—1736.  Garpentier's  Supplement,  in  4 
vols,  folio^  1766,  is  an  indispensable  addition. 

Oloasopetrse  (Gr.  yk^trffa^  tongue,  and 
n4rp€i,  rock).    The  fossil  teeth  of  certain  fishes. 

Olottalite  (from  Glotta,  the  river  Clyde). 
A  white  mineral  from  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow. 
It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

Glottts  (Gr.  yxatrris).  The  superior  open- 
ing of  the  lar3mx  or  windpipe. 

OlOTes  (A. -Sax.  glof).  Well-known  articles 
of  dress  used  for  covering  the  hands.  The 
pactice  of  covering  the  hands  with  gloves 
has  been  almost  universal  from  time  imme- 
morial. In  the  middle  ages,  gloves  constituted 
a  oostlv  article  of  dress,  l^ine  often  highly  de- 
corated with  embroidery  and  precious  stones. 
In  the  age  of  chivalry  it  was  usual  for  the 
soldier  who  had  gained  the  &vour  of  a  lady 
to  wear  her  elove  in  his  helmet;  and,  as  is 
well  known,  the  throwing  of  a  glove  upon  the 
ground  was  the  most  usuid  mode  of  challenging 
to  duel  This  latter  practice  prevailed  as  early 
as  the  year  1246. 

Olow-^worm.    [Laxftbu.] 

Olosinla  (after  Dr.  Gloxin,  a  botanist  of 
Colmar).  Among  the  more  popular  of  hot- 
house fiowers  are  the  many  forms  of  this  genus  of 
Gesneracea,  well  known  to  gardeners  by  their 
foxglove-shaped  flowers  of  varied  colours  each 
standing  on  a  separate  stalk — ^in  some  forms 
with  the  opening  of  the  tube  directed  down- 
wards ;  in  others  (which  have  originated  in  a 
freak  of  nature)  standing  erect  These  plants 
are  among  those  which  generate  buds  from 
fragments  of  their  leaves,  under  the  hands  of 
the  cultivator. 

CMneioAold.  KaHsaccharie  aeid.  A  body 
formed  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of 
combinations  of  grape  sugar  with  alkalies. 

OludBiiiii  (Gr.  yKvK^s,  from  the  sweet 
taste  of  its  salts).  The  metallic  base  of  the 
earth  glucina,   diKoveivd   by  Yauquelin   in 
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1798,  and  hitherto  only  found  in  a  few  rare  I 
oiaeralfl.  The  metal,  which  is  of  a  dark  my  | 
cokwr,  waa  fint  obtained  in  1828  bj  Wohler ; ; 
he  procured  it  by  acting  npon  the  chloride  of , 
glaeinnm  by  potaamnm  The  equivalent  of 
glndnam  is  7,  glacina  being  repreeented  aa  a 
eeaqnioxide  ■>  G,Ob. 

[Obafb  Suoav.] 

•  (Gt.  7Aur^f ).  Kataial  oombina- 
tiona  of  grape  angar  with  other  neutral  organic 
bodies. 

Otea  (Gr.  WXXo,  Lat  gluten).  Glue  is  pre- 
pared (torn  the  clippings  of  hides^  hoofs,  &c. 
Tlufie  ue  first  washed  in  lime  water*  and  after- 
wanis  boiled  and  skimmed ;  the  solution  is  then 
ctiiined  thioueh  baskets,  and  gently  erapomted 
to  A  due  oonsiBtency ;  then  cooled  in  wooden 
monJda,  cut  into  slices,  and  dried  upon  nets. 
GtMd  g^ae  is  semitzanspaient^  deep  brown,  and 
free  £ram  spots  and  clouds.  When  used,  it 
eboald  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  steeped  for 
tT«ntj>foar  hours  in  cold  water,  which  causes 
it  to  soften  and  swell ;  the  soaked  pieces  are  then 
melted  over  a  gentle  fire,  or,  what  is  better,  in 
avBter  bath,  and  in  that  state  applied  to  the 
▼ood  by  a  stiflT  brush.  Glue  will  not  harden 
in  ft  freesing  temperature,  the  stiffening  de- 
pesding  upon  the  oTaporation  of  its  super- 
fidoos  water.  The  chemical  properties  of  glue 
are  thoee  of  an  impure  gelatine, 

Olame  (Lat.  gfuma,  the  husk  of  com).  In 
Botany,  the  exterior  series  of  the  scales  which 
constitute  the  flowers  of  grasses.  The  inner 
enies,  eommonly  called  paUs  or  palea,  are 
wmetimes  called  Glumdla^  and  the  term 
Glumelktl^  is  applied  to  the  hjrpogynous  scale 
found  in  the  flowars  of  this  tribe  of  plants. 

Mat.  In  Political  Economy,  such  a  pro- 
duction of  any  commodity  as  is  temporarily  in 
excess  of  the  demand. 

It  is  the  olgect  of  every  producer  to  antici- 
pate the  demand  for  his  product ;  and,  as  a  rule, 
s&pplyand  demand  coincide.  But  there  may 
be,  and  constantly  are,  errors  in  calculation 
iodaciD^  an  oTer-production  of  some  manu- 
fKtued  or  accumulated  commodity ;  or  the 
seasons  may  be  so  £aTourable  as  to  induce  a 
large  dspredation  in  the  value  of  existing 
6tocks»  and  eren  to  lower  the  prices  of  articles 
below  the  ordinary  cost  of  producing  them, 
^h  oocBsional  circumstances  are  more  likely 
to  arise  when  any  hindrance  is  put  upon  the 
latiual  tendenciea  of  the  market,  or  when  thp 
anticipations  of  the  producer  are  made  difficult 
by  legislative  acts,  such  as  protective  measures, 
pfohibitioDs  and  taxes  on  exportation,  bounties 
and  the  like. 

Orerwpioduction  cannot  be  general,  but  only 
«P«aL  If  everyone  produced  more,  everybody 
voold  purchase  more,  and  matters  would  by 
this  very  £ael  be  righted.  Indeed,  the  tendency 
of  meehanittl  and  agricultural  improvement  la 
to  induce  greater  general  productiveness,  and 
tbefeapon  to  bring  commodities  more  and  more 
vitbu  the  reach  of  consumers.     The  dread, 

tberefne,  of  what  has  been  called  a  general 

giut  is  wholly  irrational,  though  it  has  often 
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induced  hasty  legislative  action,  and  serious 
loss  to  those  whom  the  adininistration  has 
attempted  to  assist  Nor  can  a  special  glut 
last  long.  Persons  will  not  long  produce  at  a 
loss.  The  capital  which  had  previously  been 
diverted  into  unprofitable  channels  is  (Hrected 
to  other  employments,  and  comparative  scarcity 
restores  prices.  There  is  obviously  a  tendency 
towards  equal  profits  in  all  occupations;  and 
if  action  be  free,  no  calling  can  appropriate 
exceptional  advantages.  A  fallacy  in  terms 
similar  to  that  of  general  gluts,  is  contained 
in  the  hypothesis  of  a  general  rise  or  fall  in 
values.     [Valux.] 

Clliateal  (Gr.  y?iovr6t,  the  buttocks).  Of  or 
belong^ing  to  the  buttocks :  as  gluteal  muscles, 
arteries^  &a 

C^luton  (Lat.).  The  viadd  elastic  substance 
which  remams  when  wheat  flour  is  wrapped  in 
a  coarse  doth,  and  washed  under  a  stream  of 
water,  so  as  to  carry  off  the  starch  and  soluble 
matters.  Gluten  exists  in  many  grains,  and 
occasionally  in  other  parts  of  vegetables ;  but 
it  is  a  characteristic  ingredient  in  wheat, 
giving  wheat  flour  its  peculiar  toughness  and 
tenacity,  which  particularly  fits  it  for  the 
manufacture  of  bread,  and  for  viscid  pastes, 
such  as  macaroni  and  vermicelli.  There  is 
generally  more  gluten  in  the  wheat  of  warm 
climates  than  of  cold ;  hence  the  excellence  of 
wheat  grown  in  the  south  of  Europe  for  the 
manu&ctures  iust  mentioned.  Gluten  contains 
nitrogen,  and  has  consequently  been  called  the 
vegeto-animal  principle:  it  yields  ammonia 
when  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  and 
the  vegetables  which  contain  it  give  out  a 
peculiarly  disagreeable  odour  during  their  pu- 
trefaction. Sulphur  is  also  one  of  the  ultimate 
components  of  gluten.  Raw  gluten  appears 
to  contain  several  azotised  principles,  such  as 
vegetable  flbrine,  caseine,  &c.,  but  all  closely 
alhed  in  ultimate  composition,  which  may  be 
represented  by — 

Carbon  .  .  .  .65 
Hydrogen  ....  7 
Oxygen  (and  Sulphur)  .  22 
Nitrogen    .        .        •        .16 

Too 

Clluteiia  (Gr.  yXovr^s,  the  huttoeks).  The 
lar^  and  thick  muscle  upon  which  we  sit,  and 
which  serves  to  extend  the  thigh  by  pulling 
it  directly  backwards.  It  also  assists  in  its 
rotatory  motion. 

Olatton  (from  the  same  iDot  with  Lat 
glutio,  /  swallow,  and  gula,  the  throat,  Sansc. 
gala\  The  name  of  a  carnivorous  plantigrade 
quadruped  {Gula  arcticvs);  also  applied  by 
some  micrographers  to  a  diaphanous  species  of 
Nats. 

Olyoeiia  (Gr.  7Avicff^s,  sweet).  A  genus 
of  Grasses  found  in  wet  situations,  represented 
in  our  own  Flora  hj  G.fluitans  and  one  or 
two  other  species.  6.  fluitans  is  called  Manna 
Grass,  and  its  seeds  are  collected  in  some 
countries,  and  prepared  for  sale  under  the  name 
of  Manna  Croup. 


GLYCERIC  ACID 


GNEISS 


Oljoerto    Acid  (Gr.    y\vitus).     A  non- 1      Olyptottieca  (Gr.  7Xi;irr^t,  and  SIik%  a 
crystalline  acid,   produced  by  the    action  of  store).    A  building  or  room  for  the  preserration 


nitric  acid  on  glycerine. 

Olyoerlne  (Or.  yKvKtpSs).  A  sweet  sub- 
stance evolved  in  the  process  of  saponification. 
It  was  originally  observed  in  the  formation  of 
common  plaster  by  boiling  oil  with  oxide  of 
lead  and  water.  It  has  now  become  an  article 
of  commercial  manufacture,  and  is  used  in 
certain  pharmaceutical  preparations :  it  is  prin- 
cipally supplied  by  the  whdesale  manufacturers 


of  works  of  sculpture ;  a  word  adopted  by  the 
Germans,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  celebrated 
Glyptothek  at  Munich,  constructed  for  the  late 
king  of  BaTaria,  Ludwig  I.,  by  Leo  von  Elenze, 
in  1816-30.  It  is  profusely  decorated  with 
frescoes  by  Peter  von  Cornelius. 

Omellnite.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alu- 
mina, potash,  and  peroxide  of  iron;  named 
after  Gmelin,  the  mineralogist    It  has  also 


of  stearine   candles,  who  obtain  it  in  laige ',  been  called  ffydroliie,   from  the  quantity  of 
quantities  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  water  which  it  includes, 
fatty  matters.     It  is  represented  by  CeHsOs.  Onaphallwin  (Ghr.  yya^dxiw).    The  plants 

Olyoerjl.  The  radical  of  glycerine  s-CeH^.  of  this  genus  of  OomposiUB  are  amongst  those 
Glycine  (Gr.  y\vK^,  swett).  A  genus  of  called  £Wr/a«^ny«.  It  formerly  indudfd  most 
Leguminosm  to  which  was  formerly  referred  a  of  those  met  with  in  gardens ;  but  they  are 
ver^  handsome  woody  creeper,  much  used  for '  now  distributed  in  several  otlier  genera,  of 
training  on  walls  and  houses,  which  it  deco-  ' '  *^  "*  *  *  '''»•» 
rates  in  spring  with  its  pendent  racemes  of 
lilac  pea-shapeid  blossoms.  This  species,  G, 
frutucena,  is  now  called  Wistaria /rutescens. 
Oljooooll  (Gr.  yKwtis,   and  ir^A.Aa,  glue). 


which  the  principal  are  Htliekrysum  and  Jn- 
tennaria. 
Oaat.    [CuLEX.] 
Onatliiilla  (Gr.  ywdBot,  a  jaw).    A  t<H!h- 

^ ^_   .   ,  ,    nical  term  in  Ornithology  for  the  lateral  parts 

Glycocin.    A  sweet  crystalline  body  produced   or  rami  of  the  mandible  or  lower  jaw,  which 
by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  gelatine.  |  are  joined  to  the  cranium  behind,  and  meet  in 

Oljcol.    A  sweetish  viscid  liquid  soluble  in   front  at  a  greater  or  less  angle. 


water  and  alcohol.  Its  composition  is  C^H^O^, 
so  that  it  differs  ftom  alcohol  in  containing 
two  more  atoms  of  oxygen. 

Olyoollo  jBLcid.  A  ciystalline  body  de- 
rived from  glycol  by  direct  oxidation. 

OlycyiTbiaa  (Gr.  y\vK6^Pi(a^  having  a 
sweet  root).  The  Liquorice  of  the  shops  is  the 
produce  of  a  plant  of  this  genus  of  Leguminosa, 
called  G.  glabra.    It  is  a  strong-growing  plant, 


Oaafliotlieoa  (Gr.  yvdBos,  and  H^  o 
sheath).  In  Ornithology,  the  homy  or  cuta- 
neous integument  of  the  beak. 
Oaawers.  In  Zoology.  [Rodbhtu.] 
Onciss  (Ger.).  Gneiss  is  generally  de- 
scribed as  stratified  granite.  It  is,  in  fiict,  com- 
posed of  the  same  materials  as  granite^  namely, 
quartz,  felspar,  and  mica ;  but  insteaid  of  the 
mass  being  a  multitude  of  crystals  embedded  in 


with  thick  deeply-penetrating  roots,  from  which  a  base,  the  whole  being  compact  and  possessed 
the  demulcent  extract  is  obtained  by  slicing  of  neither  dearage  nor  foliation,  it  is,  on  the 
the  root^  boiling  it  in  water,  and  straining  an€  <  contrary,  arranged  in  parallel  plates,  almost 


evaporating  the  liquor.  The  prepared  extract 
is  popularly  callea  Spanish  Liquorice,  from  its 
being  largely  imported  from  Spain.  In  Italy 
it  is  prepM*ed  from  an  allied  plant,  G,  echinaia. 

Olyojrrrliiain.  The  peculiar  saccharine 
matter  of  the  root  of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  or 
common  liquorice. 

Oljph  (Gr.  yXvitiSf  a  notch).  In  Architec- 
ture, a  vertically  sunken  channel.  From  their 
number  in  the  Doric  order,  they  are  called 
triglyphs. 

OlypliogTapliy  (Gr.  7Xd^,  /  engrave^  and 
ypi^t  I  draw).  A  method  of  engraving,  by 
which  drawings  are  made  through  a  thin 
whitened  wax  ground  laid  on  a  blackened 
copper  plate,  the  thickness  of  the  wax  ground 
forming  the  depth  of  the  engraving. 

Olsrptio  (Gr.  yX6^).  In  Sculpture,  a  term 
denoting  the  art  of  carving  in  stone  or  any 
other  hard  substance. 

OlyptodOB  (Gr.  7AinrT^,  carved,  and  ^^f, 
a  tooth).  The  name  of  an  extinct  gigantic 
quadruped  belonging  to  the  family  of  Arma- 
dilloes  (Dasypodutm),  and  covered,  like  them, 
with  a  tesselated  osseous  armour.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  existing  armadilloes  not  only 
by  its  size,  which  equals  that  of  the  rhinoceros, 
but  by  its  teeth,  which  are  longitudinally  fluted, 
whence  its  generic  name. 
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like  strata.  Gneiss  varies  exceedingly  in  its 
mechanical  state,  and  admits  of  great  modifi- 
cations, consistent  with  its  metamorphic  origin. 

Gneiss,  when  the  mica  is  abundant  and  the 
felspar  rare,  often  passes  into  mica  schist  or 
mica  slate,  which  consist  theoretically  of  mica 
and  quartz  alone.  The  difference  between  true 
gneiss  and  the  two  rocks  thus  named  is  neither 
very  considerable  nor  very  dear.  One  passes 
into  the  other.  The  whole  group  of  schistose 
rocks  must  be  regarded  as,  to  some  extent,  re- 
lated ;  and  the  following  illustrations  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  this  clear. 

Gneiss  and  mica-slate  often  form  mountain 
masses  in  association  with  each  other  and  with 
the  varieties  of  granitei  The  former  is  seen 
singularly  contorted  upon  the  coast  of  Lewes ; 
and  mica^late  rock  is  associated  with  the  ser- 
pentine of  Cornwall,  and  is  seen  in  great  per- 
fection among  the  Scotch  granitic  scenery,  more 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Dunkeld,  and  in 
extraordmary  magnificence  in  the  lofty  moun- 
tain of  Benmore.  Ben  Lawers,  on  the  north 
of  Loch  Tay,  and  many  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  furnish  highly  instructive  specimens 
of  granite  passing  into  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and 
chlorite-slate.  About  thr«*e  miles  south  of 
Dunkeld,  stratified  rocks  may  be  seen  incumbent 
upon  chlorite-slate,  gradually  passing  into  a 
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fine  grej  roofing  skte,  and  thia  recambeot , 
upon  micft-sUte.  The  peculiar  and  differing 
d:p  of  the  respeetiye  strata,  the  singular  man- 1 
Ber  in  which  they  are  pierced  and  traversed  j 
bT  veins  of  felspar  and  quartz,  and  their  asso- 
ehtion  with  micaceous  iron,  are  circumstances 
highly  interesting  in  respect  to  the  origin  of 
hrfogene  rocks ;  and  the  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  district  in  regard  to  scenery  is  not 
l«Bd  than  its  diversified  geological  peculiarities. 
QnetaoeoD  (Gnetum,  one  of  the  genera). 
One  of  the  few  orders  of  Gymnogenous  plants 
comnumly  mlled  Joint  Firs ;  Ephedra,  one  of  the 
gfoen,  eonsisting  of  jointed  plants,  with  the 
a.«p«ct  of  Equtseium^  but  of  a  woody  character. 
Tit  Older  has  been  known  generally  by  its 
sterns  being  jointed  at  eveiy  node ;  but  latterly 
the  carious  Welwitschia  mirabilis  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  it,  and  in  this  there  is  only  a  short 
thick  table-like  trunk  or  stem,  with  a  fungoid 
upp>er  sur&ce,  and  a  pair  of  long  simple  leaves, 
}>n:>duced  at  the  time  of  germination,  and  re- 
naining  alone  through  the  life  of  the  plant. 
There  is  a  branched  inflorescence  bearing  cones, 
iirising  from  the  truncated  upper  part  of  the 
etem,  which  risefl  but  a  foot  or  two  above 
groand,  its  two  only  leaves  resting  on  the 

OiHknM.  A  name  given  by  the  fancifid 
vhten  cf  the  Cabalistic  school  to  that  class  of 
elemental  spirits  which  were  said  to  inhabit  the 
eirth.  Their  name  is  more  properly  Gnamana, 
&<>m  the  Greek  yrAftuTf  knowing^  cunning. 

Onomte  Vo«ts  (Gr.  yimfuic6s,  dealing  in 
viluims).  Greek  poets^  whose  remains  chiefly 
consist  of  short  sententious  precepts  and  re- 
fet'tions,  are  so  termed  in  classical  bibliography. 
The  principal  writers  of  this  description,  of 
«^kom  a  few  firagments  are  extant,  are  Theognis 
and  Solon,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  With  them  Tyrtaius  and 
Simonides  are  joined  by  Brunck  in  his  edition 
(A<^  Gnomm  Graci,  Argent,  1784),  although 
th^se  writers  have  little  of  a  gnomic  character. 
The  metre  of  these  poets  is  elegiac. 

Oaomon  (Gr.  yr^fjmtf).  In  Dialling,  the 
i^tyle  whose  shadow  maiks  the  hour ;  generally 
it  denotes  a  rod  or  pillar  £N>m  whose  shadow 
the  altitude  or  position  of  the  sun  may  be  de- 
tennined.  Gnomons  were  probably  the  first 
astronomical  instiraments ;  and  they  appear  to 
hare  been  much  in  use  among  the  Egyptians, 
tl:e  Chinese,  and  even  the  Peruvians.  (Goguet, 
i^imne  des  Loix.)  It  is  evident  that  obser- 
Titions  of  this  kind  cannot  give  the  sun's 
s^titnde  with  much  exactness.  The  shadow 
i^  never  so  well  defined  that  its  limits  can 
^  ascertained  with  astronomical  precision; 
Wides,  the  obsoration  requires  to  be  corrected 
tor  parallax,  refiraction,  and  the  sun's  semi- 
<i^eter — elements  which  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  instruments  of  a  very 
E^penor  description  to  the  gnomon,  and  which, 
ecDseqnently,  render  the  latter  useless.  The 
aftronomer  XThig-Beg,  about  the  year  1487, 
erected  a  gnomon  at  Samarcand,  the  height  of 
vhich  wss  165  Paris  feet. 
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In  Geometry,  a  gnomon  signifies  the  part  of 
a  parallelogram  which  remains  when  one  of  the 
parallelograms  about  its  diagonal  is  removed ; 
or  the  portion  of  the  parallelogram  compoeed  of 
the  two  complements  and  one  of  the  parallelo- 
grams about  the  diagonal.  The  term  is  seldom 
used,  except  in  Euclid's  Elementa. 

Onomonie  Projeetion.     [PnojEcnoy.] 

OnomoiiioSs  The  art  of  constructing  dials. 
[Dial.] 

OncMiticlsin  (Gr.  yvwrrucSs,  from  yy&ais, 
knowledge).  A  philosophical  system  of  religion 
which  prevailed  in  the  East  during  the  four 
first  centuries  of  our  era,  and  exercised  great 
influence  upon  Christian  theology,  giving  birth 
to  numerous  heresies,  and  insinuating  itself 
even  into  the  writings  of  the  most  orthodox 
fathers.  In  its  leading  principles  this  sys- 
tem seems  to  point  to  the  Oriental  philo- 
sophy as  its  genuine  parent;  but  it  is  objected 
to  this  solution  that  the  fathers  refer  it,  together 
with  the  errors  similariy  introduced  by  Plato- 
nism,  to  a  Greek  origin,  and  appeal  to  the  cos- 
mogonies of  He&iod  and  otheru  as  the  real  ex- 
emplars from  which  it  is  imitated.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  fathers  were  uni- 
versally ignorant  of  the  Oriental  philosophy ; 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  their  opinion 
upon  such  a  point  is  not  necessarily  decisive. 
A  modem  solution  conceives  Alexandria  to 
have  been  the  central  point  to  which  the  specu- 
lations of  the  Greeks  and  the  Orientals  con- 
verged, and  from  which  they  frequently  re- 
issued, after  baring  undergone  the  process  of 
fusion  into  a  common  mass.  But  although  it  is 
certain  that  Alexandria  was,  during  the  time  we 
have  spoken  of,  a  celebrated  resort  of  Gnostic 
opinions,  both  within  and  without  the  church, 
the  close  agreement  of  the  leading  principles 
of  Gnosticism  with  those  of  the  Zoroastrian 

Philosophy  seems  to  point  to  a  common  tra- 
ition,  at  once  very  ancient  and  very  widely 
spread. 

The  grand  principle  of  this  philosophy  seems 
to  have  been  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  diffi- 
culties attending  upon  the  existence  of  eril  in 
the  world.  Evil,  it  was  supposed,  being  the 
contrary  of  good,  must  be  contrary  to,  and 
therefore  the  opponent  of,  God :  if  the  opponent 
of  God,  then  independent  of  Him  and  coetomaL 
From  the  many  imperfections  which  are  in- 
volved in  all  outward  and  sensible  objects,  it 
was  held  that  matter  must  contain  in  itself  the 
principle  of  all  eriL  The  human  soul,  on  the 
contrary,  which  aspires  after  and  tends  to  a 
higher  and  more  perfect  developement,  was 
held  to  be  the  gift  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  im- 
parted to  man  for  the  sake  of  fighting  against 
the  material  principle,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
finally  subduing  it.  From  the  Supreme  God  on 
the  one  hand,  and  matter  on  the  other,  suc- 
ceeding philosophers  produced  various  fanciful 
genealogies  of  superior  intelligences,  under  the 
name  of  .Moub — a  Greek  word  signifying  pro- 
perly periods ;  thus  representing  thes*)  dirinities 
themselves  by  a  name  expressive  of  the  time 
and  order  of  their  generation.  The  Demiurgus, 
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who  formed  the  world  out  of  matter,  appears  to 
have  been  an  ^on  derived  from  the  evil  prin- 
ciple. He  was  also  the  God  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, who  was  considered  by  the  Gnostics  to 
be  an  object  of  aversion  to  the  One  Supreme 
God,  to  counteract  whose  machinations  the 
JEon  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world.  This  is 
the  earlier  and  simpler  system,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Simon  Magus:  the  number  of  the 
JEons  was  fancifully  multiplied  in  later  times, 
and  an  extravagant  theory  of  morals  founded 
upon  the  system.  The  object  of  these  princi- 
pally was,  as  may  be  supposed,  to  depreciate 
the  honour  due  to  the  body,  as  being  a  part  of 
matter,  and  to  elevate  the  thinking  faculty,  or 
at  least  to  remove  it  from  all  consideration  of 
worldly  things.  The  Gnostics  imagined  that 
by  assiduous  practice  of  certain  mental  and 
bodily  austerities  they  could  obtain  an  intuition 
of  the  divine  nature,  and  dwell  in  communion 
with  it;  and  this  part  of  their  system  is  adopted 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  whose  opinions,  as  expressed  in  his 
PadagoffuSf  are  very  similar  to  those  of  a  Pietist 
of  more  modem  times. 

The  Gnostics  split  in  process  of  time  into 
various  sects,  distinguished  rather  by  their  dif- 
ferent cosmogonies  than  by  any  variation  in 
principle.  Of  these  the  principal  were  founded 
by  Carpocrates,  Basilides,  Tatian,  and  Valen- 
tinus.  The  system  did  not  survive  the  fourth 
century,  although  its  spirit  continued  for  some 
time  longer  to  colour  the  Christianity  of  the 
East.  The  Christians  seem  sometimes  to  have 
adopted  the  general  designation  of  Gnostics. 
(Burton' BBampton Lectures;  Neander;  Gieseler, 
Tvjct'book  of  Eccl.  Hist.;  Riddle's  Chrisiian 
Antiquities ;  E.  Bunsen,  Hidden  Wisdom  of 
Christ;  King's  Gnostics  and  their  Remains.) 

Omi.  The  Antilope  Gnu  of  Linnaeus,  a 
large  bovine  antelope,  which  is  found  in  herds 
in  the  arid  deserts  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Three  species  are  known. 

Ck>at  (Old  Norse,  geit).  The  English  name 
for  the  well-known  ruminant  of  the  genus 
Capra.  The  goat  is  characterised  by  its  long 
horns,  which  are  rounded  posteriorly,  angular 
on  the  anterior  edge  ;  transversely  rugose,  rising 
at  first  perpendicularly,  afterwards  bending 
outwards  and  a  little  backwards.  It  is  clothed 
by  long  hair,  which,  in  the  Cashmere  breed,  is 
soft  and  fine,  and  forms  the  staple  of  the  cele- 
brated shawls  of  that  name.  Beneath  the  long 
hair  is  a  soft  wool.  The  female  produces  two 
kids  at  a  birth,  which  derive  their  nourishment 
from  two  teats  supported  on  a  large  pendent 
udder.  The  period  of  gestation  is  five  months. 
The  milk  of  the  goat  is  regarded  as  more  easily 
digestible  than  that  of  the  oow,  and  therefore 
better  adapted  for  the  weak  and  consumptive. 
The  fiesh  of  both  the  goat  and  kid  is  much 
esteemed  in  many  countries,  though  it  has  a 
peculiar  flavour,  arising,  it  is  said,  from  the 
shrubs  and  heaths  on  which  they  browse.  In 
Portugal  and  other  countries,  the  goat  is  used 
as  a  beast  of  draught. 

Im>at-ftnok0r.    The  Caprimulgus  curopaus 
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of  LinnsBUS,  a  small  passerine  bird,  more  cor 
rectly  termed  the  Nightjar.     [Caprimulous.] 

Oobblny.  In  Mining,  the  refuse  thrown 
back  into  the  excavations  remaining  after  the 
removal  of  the  coal. 

Ck>bellii  Tapestry.  A  species  of  tapestry, 
60  called  after  Giles  Gobelin,  a  well-known 
French  dyer  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  His 
house  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Marcel  in  Paris  in 
still  called  the  Gobelins.  A  manu&ctoiy  for 
tjipestry  was  established  in  this  quarter  by 
Colbert  in  1666. 

Ooby*  A  genus  of  osseous  fishes  (  GolAtu\ 
allied  to  the  cod.  The  three-spined  goby, 
common  in  England,  is  an  example. 

Godliold's  Vegetable  Balsam.  A  quack 
remedy  composed,  according  to  Dr.  Paris  {Phar- 
macologia\  chiefiy  of  honey  and  vinegar. 

CkMlfkttier  and  Oodmotber.  [Sponsobs.] 

Godfrey's  Cordial.  A  quack  medieiue 
made  by  infusing  9  ounces  of  sassafirasshavioffs 
and  of  bruised  caraway,  coriander,  and  anise 
seeds  each  1  ounce,  in  6  pints  of  water,  sim- 
mering the  mixture  till  reduced  to  4  pints,  then 
adding  6  pounds  of  treacle,  boiling  lor  a  few 
minutes,  straining,  and  adding  lastlv  3  ounces 
of  tincture  of  opium.  It  is  often  administered 
as  a  sedative  to  children,  but  is  highly  dangtr- 
ous  from  the  opium  which  it  contains. 

Ck>drooB.  In  Architecture,  an  icvert«d 
fiuting,  beading,  or  cabling,  used  in  varioiu 
ornaments  or  members. 

Oodwit*      [LiMOSA.] 

Ck>ff  and  Maffor.     The  names  of  two 

symbolical  wamors  noticed  in  some  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  (Gen.  x.,  Ezekiel  xxxviii. 
&c.).  Since  the  Christian  era  they  have  been 
regarded  as  nearly  synonymous  with  Antichrist. 
The  author  of  the  Apocalypse  (xx.  8)  uses  the 
terms  to  express  the  nations  hostile  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  Mohammed,  in  the  Koran  (21, 96), 
employs  them  in  an  analogous  sense,  to  denote 
the  enemies  of  Islam.  (For  the  imaginary 
rampart  of  Gog  and  Magog,  see  Gibbon's 
Roman  Empire^  ch.  xl.)  The  names  Gog  anJ 
Magog  are  given  to  two  huge  warlike  figures 
which  adorn  the  Guildhall  of  London. 

OottrO.      [BB0NCH0CBI.B.] 

Oola  or  Chila.  In  Architecture,  the  R&me 
as  Ctma  [which  see]. 

l»old  (Ger.).  This  metal  has  been  known 
from  the  remotest  ages :  it  is  the  Sol  of  the 
alchemists,  who  represented  it  by  the  circle  O* 
the  emblem  of  perfection:  its  symbol  is  Au. 
(aurum).  It  occurs  in  nature  in  a  metallic 
state  alloyed  with  silver  or  copper,  and  is  called 
natioe  gold.  It  is  found  disseminated  in  primi- 
tive or  igneous  rocks,  or  in  the  beds  of  rivers, 
and  in  alluvial  deposits.  The  largest  supplj^ 
have  been  derived  from  Australia  and  Odifomia; 
from  Brasil,  Mexico,  and  Peru ;  from  the  Ural 
Mountains;  and  from  some  parts  of  Africa- 
The  riTen  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  an^ 
Piedmont  have  also  yielded  the  metal ;  and  it 
has  been  found  in  Comwdl,  Wicklow,  an^ 
North  Wales.  Though  it  generally  occurs  in 
small  nodules  and  granulea,  nugget*  are  some- 
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times  found  wnghing  manj  pounds.  It  is 
ii«ai\llj  separated  from  the  matrix  by  grinding 
and  irashiog,  or  by  amalgamation  with  mercury. 

Gold  is  of  a  peculiar  yellow  colour.  It  melts 
at  a  bright-red  heat,  equivalent  to  about  2,000 
of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  and  when  in  fusion  ap- 
pean  greenish ;  as  it  solidifies,  it  contracts  m 
bulk.  Its  specific  gravity,  in  its  least  dense 
^t^,  after  fusion,  is  19*2 ;  by  hammering  and 
roLb'ng  it  may  be  brought  up  to  19'3  or  19*4. 
It  U  so  malleable^  that  it  may  be  beaten  into 
leaves  vhich  do  not  exceed  the  a^oooo^^  ^^  ^^ 
inch  in  thickneafl ;  a  single  grain  may  be  ez- 
t^oded  over  56  square  inches  of  surface ;  and  it 
i«! »  ductile  that  a  grain  may  be  drawn  out 
into  500  feet  of  wire.  It  may  be  kept  for 
serenl  hours  in  fusion  without  perceptible  loss 
of  vei^ht;  but  when  subjected  to  an  intense 
beat,  it  affords  evidence  of  volatility.  The 
concentrated  mineral  acids  have  separately  no 
artion  upon  pore  gold ;  neither  has  sulphur  nor 
^dphoretted  hydrogen.  Chlorine,  iodine,  and 
bnjmine,  on  the  contrary,  act  upon  it;  the 
tgent  commonly  resorted  to  for  dissolving  it 
is  chlorine,  generally  in  the  form  of  nitrobydro' 
chloric  add,  or  aqua  regia.  If  a  small  portion 
of  Ie:tf-gold  is  added  to  a  freshly-made  solution 
of  chlorine,  and  the  mixture  heated,  the  gold 
U  dissolved,  forming  a  yellow-colourt>d  liquid, 
anj  silver  that  may  have  been  present  remain- 
ing undissolved.  The  equivalent  of  gold  is 
197 ;  it  forma  a  proioxide^^Aji  O,  and  a  per- 
oxide,  s  Au  Os,  and  there  are  two  corresponding 
chlorides.  The  aurocycmide  of  wtassium^  ob- 
tAined  by  dissolving  cyanide  of  gold  in  a  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium,  is  used  for  gilding 
eilTer  and  copper,  and  especially  for  electro- 
plating. 

Of  Uie  alloys  of  gold,  those  with  copper,  mer- 
nxrj,  and  silver  are  the  most  important.  With 
ccppfr  gold  forms  a  ductile  alloy,  of  a  deeper 
eoioor,  harder,  and  somewhat  more  fusible  than 
pve  gold.  This  alloy,  in  the  proportion  of  11 
pails  of  gold  to  1  of  copper,  constitutes  our 
itmdard  gold;  its  specific  gravity  is  17*167, 
Wing  a  little  below  the  mean.  One  troy  pound 
of  this  alloy  ia  coined  into  46}|  sovereigns,  or 
2U  troy  pounds  into  934  sovereigns  and  a  half. 
The  pound  was  formerly  coined  into  44  guineas 
and  a  half.  The  standard  gold  of  France  con- 
^sts  of  9  pftits  c^  gold  and  1  of  copper.  Stan- 
dard gold  is  not  affected  by  nitric  acid ;  but  the 
ii'fmor  alloys  which  are  made  to  imitate  gold, 
ci^osisting  chiefly  of  copper  and  zinc,  imme- 
diately (uoompoae  i^  and  set  free  deutoxide  of 
oitrcgen.  In  testing  small  articles  of  jewel- 
li'ry,  the  metal  may  be  rubbed  upon  a  sur- 
fiice  of  flint,  basalt,  or  jasper,  so  as  to  transfer 
a  pcntion  to  the  stone.  One  or  two  drops 
(^  nitric  add  are  then  placed  on  the  me- 
t^Ue  streak.  If  the  article  is  a  base  allov,  the 
metallic  appearance  is  speedily  destroyed,  and 
dissolved:  if  gold,  it  remains  unaffected.  Base 
albjs  are  frequently  plated  with  gold,  and  in 
this  case  the  be«t  method  of  judging  of  their 
quality  is  by  taking  the  specific  gravity, 
which  should  be  at  least  17  for  standard  gold. 
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Trinket  gold  is  seldom  above  15 ;  and  the 
so-called  gold  chains,  ordinarily  met  with, 
vary  from  11  to  13.  Common  gilt  articles  vary 
from  7  to  9.  Mercury  and  gold  combine  readily, 
especially  when  heated.  When  rich  in  gold,  the 
amalgam  is  of  a  buttery  consistence,  and  may 
be  separated  from  the  more  liquid  portion  by 
pressure  through  leather;  it  then  consists  of 
about  two  parts  of  gold  and  one  of  mercury : 
the  amalgam  used  for  gilding  bronze  contains 
about  one-eighth  of  gold.  Silver  and  gold  mix 
readily  when  the  fused  metals  are  stirred  to- 
gether. The  standard  gold  at  present  coined 
is  for  the  most  part  alloyed  with  copper  only  ; 
previous  to  the  year  1826,  the  alloy  consisted 
m  part  of  silver,  hence  its  paler  colour.  To 
separate  the  silver  from  gold,  the  alloy  is  melted 
with  a  great  excess  of  silver,  granulated,  and 
boiled  in  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the  silver 
is  oxidised  and  converted  into  sulphate,  the 
metallic  gold  remaining  in  the  form  of  a  dark 
insoluble  powder,  which  is  afterwards  collected, 
washed,  and  fused  into  a  button  or  ingot  In 
the  same  way,  the  small  quantity  of  gold  con- 
tained in  silver  coin,  which  used  to  pass  unheeded, 
is  extracted  by  sulphuric  add;  the  recently 
coined  silver  will  accordingly  be  found,  in  most 
cases,  destitute  of  those  traces  of  gold  which  are 
contained  in  our  coin  of  a  date  anterior  to  1826. 
When  gold  and  silver  are  parted  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid,  it  is  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of 
sulphuric  acid,  that  the  silver  should  be  in  great 
excess;  it  is  otherwise  protected  by  the  gold 
from  the  solvent  power  of  the  acid. 

Assay  of  Gold,  —The  quantity  of  standard  or 
other  gold  used  for  assay  is  generally  about  8 
grains :  to  this,  about  three  times  its  weight  of 
pure  silver,  together  with  the  proper  proportion 
of  lead,  is  added,  and  the  whole  subjected  to 
cupeilation,  [Cxttbl  ;  Lead.]  The  silver  and 
gold  are  thus  thoroughly  combined,  while 
the  oxides  of  lead  and  copper  are  absorbed 
by  the  cupel.  The  auriferous  button  is  then 
flattened  under  the  hammer,  and  after  having 
been  annealed,  is  passed  between  a  pair  of 
small  rollers,  so  as  to  extend  it  into  a  thin 
riband :  it  is  then  again  annealed,  and  coiled 
up  so  as  to  form  what  is  called  a  comet,  which 
is  put  into  a  flask  containing  about  an  ounce 
of  hot  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-180,  and  boiled  for 
about  ten  minutes,  by  which  the  silver  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  gold,  retaining  the  form  of  the 
comet,  remains :  this  is  again  boiled  for  about 
twenty  minutes  in  somewhat  stronger  nitric  acid, 
and  then  carefully  washed  and  transferred  to  a 
small  crucible,  in  which  it  is  heated  to  redness. 
When  cold,  the  loss  upon  the  original  weight  of 
the  sample  is  carefUlly  ascertained.  The  weight 
of  the  alloy  operated  upon  is  generally  represented 
as  s  1,000,  and  the  weights  used  are  so  a(\justed 
as  to  give  the  value  of  the  alloy  in  thousandths. 
In  the  process  of  gold-assaying,  as  in  that  of 
silver,  various  errors  have  to  be  compensated 
for,  more  especially  in  reference  to  the  traces 
of  copper,  lead,  and  silver  which  may  have  been 
left  in  the  gold. 

Tests/or  the  Salts  of  Gold.—Snch  of  these 
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as  are  soluble  are  distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
purple  precipitates  which  they  afford  with  the 
mixed  chlorides  of  tin.  Protosulphate  of  iron, 
and  oxalic  and  sulphurous  acids  throw  down 
metallic  gold.  They  are  all  decomposed  by 
heat,  and  the  residuary  gold  is  easily  recognised. 

Ch>UI  Visli.  The  Ct/prinus  auratus  of  Lin- 
naeuB,  a  Chinese  species  of  carp,  which  has 
been  naturalised  in  our  artificial  waters. 

Ck>ld  ]«eaf;    [Gold.] 

Ooldbeater's  8klii«  The  membrane  used 
by  golibeaters,  and  interposed  between  the 
leaves  of  gold  when  they  have  attained  con- 
siderable tenuity ;  the  intestinal  membrane  of 
the  rectum  of  the  ox  is  generally  used. 

Oolden  neeoe.    [Argonauts;    Flebcb, 

OOLnKN.] 

Ctolden  Vamber.    [Ctclb.] 

Oolden  &od«  A  common  garden  name  for 
the  species  of  Solidaqo. 

Oolden  &ulea  tn  Arithmetic,  synonymous 
with  the  Eule  of  Three.  The  term  is  now  rarely 
used. 

Ctoldflnoli.  The  common  name  of  our  well- 
known  and  brightest-plumaged  songster;  the 
Carduelis  clegans  of  most  modern  ornitho- 
logists, FrinpiUa  Carduelis  of  Linnseus.  This 
species  feeds  chiefly  on  the  seed  of  the  thistle 
and  plantain ;  but  builds  its  nest,  which  is  of 
the  neatest  construction,  in  the  fork  of  a  branch 
of  some  densely-leafed  tree,  and  lays  four  or 
five  eggs,  of  a  bluish  white,  spotted  with  brown 
at  the  greater  end.  The  female  is  less  brightly 
clad  than  the  male,  and  the  young  have  a 
comparatively  simple  plumage,  in  which  brown 
predominates. 

Oolf.  A  game  with  a  ball  and  clubs,  almost 
peculiar  to  Scotland,  where  it  enjoys  a  degree 
of  popularity  equal  to  cricket  in  England. 

Oomaritos.  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  the 
Calvinist  divines  of  the  church  of  Holland  in 
the  seventeenth  century  were  so  called,  from 
Francis  Gomar,  a  colleague  and  opponent  of 
Arminius  at  Leyden.     [Arminians.J 

Oompl&lasii  (Gr.).  A  disease  of  the  teeth, 
when  they  loosen  and  fall  out  of  the  socket«. 
The  grinding  teeth  are  also  called  gomphioi. 

OomplioUte  (Gr.  y6f»jpos,  a  nail ;  \i6oSf  a 
stone).  A  term  applied  by  Brongniart  to  the 
conglomerate  rocks  of  the  tertiary  series,  called 
by  the  Swiss  Ndgelftoh. 

Oompbolobiom  (Gr.  y6n^Sf  and  \ofi6s, 
a  pod).  This  beautiful  genus  of  Australian 
Leguminous  shrubs  has  the  unenviable  noto- 
riety, like  its  ally  Gastrolobium,  of  bein^  a 
sheep-poisoner,  one  of  the  most  deleterious 
species  being  G.  uncinatum. 

Oompbosia  (Gr.  7^/i^s).  A  species  of 
junction  of  bones  where  they  are  let  into  each 
other,  something  like  pegs  in  a  board,  e.  g.  as 
in  the  teeth  of  mammalia. 

Oomntl.  The  name  applied  to  an  Eastern 
Palm,  and  to  a  bristly  kind  of  fibre  obtained 
from  it.    The  Palm  is  Saguents  saccharifer. 

Oondola  (Ital.).  The  name  given  to  the 
pleasure  boats  used  at  Venice,  where  the 
numerous  canals  with  which  it  is  intersected 
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generally  render  it  necessary  to  substitute  boats 
for  carriages.  The  gondola  is  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  feet  long,  and  five  feet  wide  in  the 
centre,  where  a  sort  of  cabin  is  constructed 
for  passengers.  It  is  sharp-pointed  both  at  the 
prow  and  stem,  and  is  rowed  by  two  meo 
called  gondolieri.  The  cabins  are  furnished 
with  black  curtains,  which  give  a  sombre 
appearance  at  a  distance.  For  an  accurate 
description  of  the  gondola,  see  Lord  ByroQi 
Beppo,  19,  20. 

Oontenon  or  Oonfklon  (ItaL).  In 
Heraldry,  a  banner ;  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  carried  in  the  pope's  army.  The  gonfa- 
lonier or  standard-bearer  was  a  high  officer  in 
the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages. 

Oonf  or  Tam«tun  (of  the  Chinese).  A 
species  of  cymbal,  which  on  being  struck 
produces  a  very  loud  sound.  According  to  the 
analysis  of  Klaproth,  Chinese  gongs  consist  of 
about  seventy-eieht  parts  copper  and  twenty- 
two  of  tin.  As  this  alloy  is  brittle,  and  the  in- 
strument always  exhibits  marks  of  the  hammer, 
it  is  inferred  that  the  Chinese  possess  the  art 
of  rendering  it  malleable,  and  afterwards  har- 
dening it.  It  is  struck  with  a  wooden  mallet 
covered  with  leather. 

Ooniatltee  (Gr.  ymifia,  an  angU),  A  genus 
of  extinct  Cephalopods  with  chambered  spiral 
shells;  nearly  allied  to  the  Ammonites^  bat 
differing  in  having  the  lobes  of  the  septa  free 
from  lateral  crenatures  or  denticulations,  so 
that  the  outline  of  these  is  continuous  and 
uninterrupted.  Goniatites  are  found  in  the 
mountain  limestone  of  Yorkshire. 

Oonlometer  (Gr.  twWo,  anglt^  and  ii^pw, 
measure),  A  n  instrument  for  measuring  angles, 
and  more  particularly  the  angles  formed  by  the 
faces  of  crystals.  The  instrument^  chiefly  used 
by  mineralogists,  was  invented  by  Dr.  WoUas- 
ton.  It  consists  of  a  brass  circle  graduated  on 
the  edge,  and  furnished 
with  a  vernier,  by  which 
the  divisions  may  be  read 
correct  to  a  minute.  The 
circle  moves  in  a  verti- 
cal plane,  and  is  sup- 
ported on  a  stand.  The 
axis  of  the  circle  is  a  hol- 
low tube,  within  which 
is  a  smaller  axis,  fitting 
so  tightly  that  when 
turned  round  it  carries 
the  other  axis  and  con- 
sequently the  wheel  along  with  it^  unless  the 
latter  is  purposely  prevented  from  moving. 
The  interior  axis  is  furnished  with  a  milled 
head  a,  and  the  exterior  with  a  milled  head  h ; 
so  that  when  the  head  <?  is  held  and  b  turned, 
the  circle  may  be  moved  independently  of  the 
smaller  axis ;  and  when  h  is  held  and  a  turned, 
the  smaller  axis  may  be  turned  independently 
of  the  circle.  Attached  to  the  end  of  the 
smaller  axis  is  a  sort  of  universal  joints  capable 
of  being  fixed  in  different  positions  by  means 
of  screws.  The  ciystal  to  be  examined  is 
attached  to  the  joint  at  c  by  a  little  soft  wax« 
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and  placed  so  that  ita  edge  shall  be  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  motion ;  this  a^'nstment  is  ob- 
tained by  placing  it  so  that  the  image  of  some 
horizontal  object,  as  the  bar  of  a  window,  snc- 
ceasirely  reflected  from  the  two  faces  of  the  cry- 
stal, shall  coincide  with  another  horizontal  line 
seen  by  direct  Tision.  When  this  adjustment 
has  been  made,  the  instmment  is  turned  till 
the  horizontal  object  is  seen  reflected  from  one 
of  the  hcea.  The  smaller  axis  is  then  held 
fast,  and  the  other  tamed  till  the  index  of  the 
vernier  points  to  the  zero  of  the  graduated 
hmb.  The  circle  is  then  tamed  round,  along 
with  the  smaller  axis,  till  the  same  object  is 
seen  in  the  same  position  by  reflection  from 
the  other  face  of  the  crystal,  when  the  arc 
passed  through  by  the  circle  is  obrioosly  the 
supplement  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  two 
heeB  of  the  crystal.  In  order,  however,  to 
avoid  the  need  of  calculation,  the  supplements 
of  the  angles  are  marked  on  the  limb,  so  that 
the  angle  to  be  measured  is  read  off  imme- 
diately. 

Other  forms  of  the  goniometer  have  been 
proposed  by  Charles,  Mains,  and  Brewster. 
(Biot,  Traiti  de  Vhysi^ue,  tom.  iii. ;  and 
Brewster'B  Trt^itUe  on  I^hilosapMcal  Instru- 
menu.) 

Oonlometry.  The  measurement  of  angles. 
The  term  is  in  many  respects  preferable  to 
Thffonometfyf  by  which  it  is  now  replaced; 
for  the  latter,  strictly  speaking,  signifles  merely 
the  measurement  of  triangles. 

QduiofpihoUM  (Gr.  '^tt/iOf  angle,  and  tpoxk, 
a  scale  on  a  reptile's  skin).  A  genus  of  fossil 
Crocodiles,  with  subamphiccelian  vertebrae,  which 
has  been  found  in  the  Wealden  and  Purbeck 
deposits.  The  teeth  have  crowns,  which  are  as 
round  and  as  thick  in  proportion  to  their  length 
as  in  the  existing  crocodiles  and  alligators. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  angular 
form  of  the  scutes,  which  are  found  in  a  fos- 
silised state  in  the  same  strata  with  the  bones. 

Oonoplax  (Gr.  y6¥v,  a  knee,  and  irXct{,  a 
plane).  A  genus  of  crabs  or  short-tailed  crus- 
taceans (Brachyuri),  characterised  by  the  an- 
gular, square,  or  rhomboidal  form  of  their 
upper  crustaceous  plate  or  carapace,  and  by 
the  length  of  the  eye-stalks.  One  species 
{Gonoplax  rhomboidei)  inhabits  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  is  a  good  swimmer;  but  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  genus  are  tropical. 

Oonys  (Or.  7^yv).  In  Ornithology,  the  in- 
ferior margin  of  the  symphysis  of  the  lower 
jaw,  or  the  united  anterior  extremities  of  the 
gnathidia. 

Oood  Bolia^ionrv  BecnritT  fort  In  X^aw, 
a  permn  on  sufficient  cause  shown  may  be  bound 
with  one  or  more  sureties  in  a  recognisance  or 
obligation  to  the  crown  before  some  judicial 
officer,  the  recognisance  to  be  void  if  the  person 
continue  of  '  good  behaviour '  for  the  duration 
of  the  recognisance. 

Ctood  CoBdnot  Pay.  A  pecuniary  reward 
to  soldiers  for  good  conduct.  After  three  years 
clear  of  punishment,  a  soldier  gets  an  addi- 
tional penny  per  diem,  and  another  penny  after 
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each  succeeding  five  years  clear  of  the  regi- 
mental defaulters*  book. 

Good  l*rtdaj.  The  name  given  in  Eng- 
land to  the  anniversary  of  our  Saviour's  cruci- 
fixion. The  French  and  most  other  European 
nations  substitute  the  epithet  holy  for  good: 
the  Germans  designate  tnis  day  StUler-freiiag, 
or  Char-freiieig :  the  latter  appellation  being 
derived  from  an  old  word  cnaren,  signifying 
to  do  penance  or  to  suffer. 

Ck>od  ^inil.  In  Law,  the  custom  of  any 
trade  or  business.  A  contract  to  transfer  it  is, 
in  general,  good  at  law;  though  not  usually 
enforced  in  equity.  In  what  cases  the  good 
will  of  a  partnership  can  be  claimed  as  pro- 
perty by  the  representative  of  a  deceased 
partner  appears  doubtful. 

Ooodeniaoeee  (Goodenia,  one  of  the  ge- 
nera). A  natural  order  of  perigynous  Exo- 
gens  of  the  Campanal  alliance,  distinguished 
particularly  by  the  induplicate  corolla,  the  in- 
dusiate  stigma  and  the  two  or  more  celled 
ovary.  Some  of  them  are  showy  garden 
plants,  but  they  have  no  very  remarkable 
properties. 

OoodffeoiM,  also  called  Braoes.  Metal 
eves  bolted  on  to  the  stern  post  of  a  ship,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  pintles  of  the 
ru'lder.  They  consequently  form  the  immov- 
able portion  of  the  hinges  on  which  the  rudder 
is  held  suspended. 

Goose.    [Anas.] 

Gooaeberr  J.  A  well-known  garden  fruity 
the  produce  of  Bibes  Grossularia. 

Ck>osefoot.     [Chenopodiac&b.] 

Gordlan  Knot.  In  History,  a  knot  said 
to  have  been  made  by  Gordius,  king  of  Phry- 
gia,  in  the  harness  of  his  chariot,  so  intricate 
as  to  baffle  every  effort  to  untie  it.  The  oracle 
having  declared  that  he  who  untied  this  knot 
should  be  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  as  is  well  known,  made  the  at- 
tempt; but  ifearing  lest  in  the  event  of  his 
failure  it  should  be  considered  as  a  bad  omen, 
he  cut  it  asunder  with  his  sword;  and  thus, 
says  Quintus  Curtius,  either  fulfilled  the  oracle 
or  eluded  it.  Aristobulus,  however,  gives  a 
different  version  of  the  story.  (Arrian,  book 
iiL  c  20 ;  and  Plutarch,  in  vit  Alex.) 

Oordlua  (Lat.).  The  hair  worm,  or  seta 
equina,  found  in  stagnant  water  in  Lapland 
and  elsewhere. 

Goire.  In  Architecture,  the  same  as 
Cavbtto  [which  see]. 

GoRGB  (Fr.l  In  Fortification,  the  gor^e  of 
a  work  is  the  line  joining  its  inner  extremities, 

[FORTTFrCATION.] 

Gorg^et  (*Fr.  gorge,  a  throat).  A  piece  of 
body-armour,  either  scale  work  or  plate,  for  the 
protection  of  thn  throat;  it  appears  to  have 
been  first  employed  early  in  the  fourteenth 
centuiy.  The  camail,  or  throat  covering  of 
chain  mail,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
gorget  of  mail,  belonged  more  to  the  helmet 
than  to  the  body  armour.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  gorget  was  worn  without  any  other 
body  armour. 
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GoBOET.  A  surgical  iiiBtrament  used  in  the 
operation  of  lithotomy. 

Ctorffoneia.    In  Architecture,  carvings  of' 
masks  imitating  the  Gorgon,  or  Medusa's  head. 

Gorvonia  VobUis  (Lat.).  CoraUium  ru- 
hrumj  or  red  coraL 

Ck>rf  oiis  (Gr.  ropy6v€sy  In  Greek  Mytho- 
logy, fearful  beings  akin  in  idea  to  such  monsters 
as  Echidna,  Chimsera,  &c.  Homer  knows  of 
only  one  Gorgon,  whose  head  was  placed  on  the 
aegis  of  Athena.  {Hiad  v.  741.)  Hesiod  names 
tlu^e,  Stheino,  Euiyald,  and  Medusa.  The 
Litter,  who  alone  was  mortal,  and  whose  face 
was -so  fnurful  that  the  sight  of  it  turned  the 
beholder  into  stone,  was  kUled  by  Perseus. 

Oorllla  (deriTed  from  the  African  word 
*ngina  or  'nguyla;  Hanno  in  his  Periplua 
termed  the  females  70^^X01).  The  larger 
species  of  chimpanzee,  which  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Gaboon,  Danger,  and  Fer- 
nan  Vaz  rivers.  This  animal  has  a  greater 
resemblance  to  man.  than  either  of  the  five 
smaller  species  of  the  same  genus,  i.  e.  the 
chimpanzee  (T.  niger),  the  kooloocamba  (71 
Kooloocamba),  the  nschiego  'mbouve  (  T.  calvu8\ 
Burton's  chimpanzee  (T.  wllero9ua\  or  Aubi^s 
t«chego  (71  Aubryi),  The  special  points  in 
which  this  resemblance  to  man  is  indicated.are : 
the  mastoid  processes,  which  are  greater  than 
in  most  monkeys ;  the  conformation  of  the  foot ; 
the  form  of  the  nasal  bones ;  and  many  minute 
anatomical  points.  The  animal  often  reaches 
the  height  of  nearly  six  feet ;  and  the  enormous 
ridges  on  the  skuU  to  which  muscles  are  at- 
tached, give  almost  a  carnivorous  character  to 
its  physiognomy.  The  back  is  greyish ;  the 
under  or  fore  part  of  the  body  being  black ; 
a  reddish  brown  cap  covers  the  head,  whilst 
a  whitish  stripe  extends  over  the  shoulders. 
The  animal  was  originally  discovered  b^  Dr. 
Savage  at  Gaboon,  and  has  been  copiously 
described  in  the  writings  of  Professor  Owen, 
in  the  Zoological  TransactumSt  and  also  by 
Messrs.  Duvemoy,  Isidore  Geoffioy  St.  Hilaire, 
and  Gratiolet 

Oorse  (connected  by  Mr.  Wedffwood  with 
Welsh  gores,  waste).  [Forxst.]  The  Common 
Furze,  Ukx  europaus^  sometimes  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  its  young  shoots,  which  while  soft, 
or  after  being  crushed  by  machineiy,  are  given 
as  food  to  cattle. 

Oom  Vnt,    [Kola.  Nut.] 

Ooft-liawk.  The  Astur  j^umbariua  of 
Cuvier. 

Oospel  (A.-Saz.  Godspell).  A  word  used 
to  signify  the  whole  system  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  more  particularly,  as  the  term 
literally  implies,  the  good  news  of  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  The  word  was  also  originally 
applied  to  the  books  which  contained  an  account 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  many  of  which  were  in  cir- 
culation in  the  first  centuiy  of  the  Christian 
era,  thoueh  only  four,  those  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  were  admitted  into  the  canon 
by  the  council  of  Nicaea. 

Oossip  (A. -Sax.  God,  and  sib,  kindred), 
Thi«  woi^  now  used  to  denote  only  a  tattler 
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or  busybody,  was  originally  applied  to  sponson 
at  baptism,  from  the  spiritual  relationship  in 
which  they  stood  to  the  child. 

Ck>Bsypliiiii  ^Lat.  gossypion).  This  genui^ 
of  Malvacea  yielas  the  Cotton-plant,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  plants  to  man.  The 
Cotton-juants  are  tall  shrubs,  with  lobed  leaves, 
huge  mallow-like  yellow  flowers,  and  some- 
what egg-shaped  angular  pods,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  enveloped  in  a  covering  of  cellular 
filunents  which  form  the  Cotton  of  commerce. 
The  principal  species  are  G.  barbadense,  lur- 
baceum,  ana  religiosum ;  but  the  Cotton-plant 
has  been  so  long  cultivated  and  the  varietif>8 
are  so  numerous,  that  their  origin  cannot  he 
traced  with  any  certainty.  One  of  the  most 
valued  sorfs  is  that  known  as  Sea  Island  Cotton, 
which  appears  to  have  spruns  from  G.  barha' 
dense.  At  the  present  day,  various  experiments 
in  hybridising  ootton-pl^ts,  with  the  view  of 
improving  the  staple  of  the  sorts  capable  of 
cultivation  in  particular  districts,  are  being 
carried  on.  {Gardener^ s  Chronide,  1864,  p. 
1085.) 

Ctothio  Arelilteetiire.  [AncHmcTUBE, 
Gothic] 

Oothio  Xi«nirnaffe.  One  of  the  maoy 
dialects  of  the  German  race,  belonging  to  the 
Low  German  class,  with  a  grammar  more 
primitive  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  Beowulf. 
It  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  made  by  Bishop  Ulfilas  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourth  century. 

OoQlard's  Bztraot  of  &ead.  A  suh- 
acetate  of  lead,  obtained  by  boiling  powdered 
litharge  in  vinegar. 

Gourd  (Fr.  gourde,  cougurde).  The  species 
of  Cucurbita  are  called  Gourds,  the  Common 
GK)urd  being  C.  Pepo,  of  which  there  are  nume- 
rous cultivated  varieties.  Some  Gourds  are 
good  for  food,  either  alone  as  a  cooked  vege- 
table, or  as  an  ingredient  in  soups. 

Oonsly.  An  old  form  of  harp  used  by  the 
Slavonians,  whose  bards  were  called  Gouslas, 
the  poetry  which  they  chanted  being  styled 
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Ck>at  (Fr.  goutte :  if  from  the  Latin  gntta, 
a  drop,  this  word  points  to  the  old  medical 
theory  which  attributed  all  kinds  of  dis- 
orders to  the  settling  of  a  drop  of  morbid 
tumour  on  the  part  affected,  as  in  the  phrase 
gutta  Serena  for  loss  of  sight  without  visible 
affection  of  the  eye:  Wedgwood,  English 
Etymology).  Gout  is  a  common  disease  among 
the  higher  classes  of  society,  especially  among 
those  who  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  tne  table, 
or  inherit  a  disposition  to  its  attack.  Fe- 
males are  much  less  subject  to  it  than  males. 
Medical  writers  have  distinguished  several 
species  of  gout,  and  have  called  the  disease  in 
its  ordinary  form  the  regular  gout.  The  first 
symptoms  of  its  attack  are  those  of  dyspepsia 
and  irregularity  of  bowels,  low  spirits,  and 
some  fever  ana  restlessness;  but  tnese  often 
pass  unobserved,  till  the  patient  is  roused  in 
the  night  by  violent  pain  in  some  part  of  the 
leg,  generaiUy  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  toe, 
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-f  •••li  part  V.c^*^  and  the  «^;:ie  p»-cl*  c^ 
n  .**  '.«^  ifeSB  laicf-rftiss  or  Ttr'*.*£-'^fle  rer.^T.-rj. 
Lj*  'he  fit    ti:L5  -e-Ave*  tie   pati^-t  ch't  f.r 
4  ■_=.^,  and  pffs^nis  at  iLtriTiis  of  kn^t-r  cr 
•i  n-r  *2iirati:«n,    ««."»:>:  ri.J^  U>    Lia   hii'tit   cf 
V'JT  aikd  the  gcv  vii>=a  he  lakes  of  himscll 
Ti-  attacks  IK<  oCiV  becoc^  m-r-f^  frequt-nt  jldI 
*•>'  pe,  l"3t  la«t  krriTcr,  aci  extend   to  oth-r 
I:^i"S :    ajid  -wiien  thcj  hare  l«nen  fiv-qw  n*J j 
>;-*tcd,  xhvy  Irare  a  pernLiiirat   sr^^esa  of 
*i-  jomta,  apon  irbirh  pouty  cfncr<tunu  aiv 
vr^-s  deposited :  acd  if  much  atiection  is  not 
p:^i  to  the  stat«  of  the  urine,  fits  of  sand  acd 
^r-T^l  not  ttDcomTnonlj  prectde  or  accorcpj.iiv 
Tj  c^  of  g»TiL     ^^"ber©  the  dii«ase  is  of  lonj; 
Kxsui:^,  and  the  form  of  it  severp,  the  bodv 
l-^:omes  maimed  and  decrepit,  and  the  mind 
oTt-a  voni  and  irritable ;  the  joints  of  the  feet 
&zd  hands,  and  exen  the  lai^er  joints  of  the 
txtn'mities,  are  stiff  and  nearlj  immovable ; 
3iL  1  the  formation  oi  the  chaikj  matter,  as  it  is 
ca.l'rd,  aboQt  the  joints  increases     If  we  eon-  ' 
^IUt  the  natare  of  this  secretion  in  the  joints, ' 
▼tji.'h  is  vraU  of  soda^  and  the  tendency  of' 
Z''  zTj  persons  to  those  morbid  states  of  the ' 
Lsliirys  and  nrine  which  depend  upon  excess  of 
Tiric  acid,  and  ercn  upon  the  frequent  altema- ! 
tion  of  fits  of  gravel  with  those  of  gout,  the  | 
■iH=*tion  will  naturallj  suggest  itself  whether 
^  -It  is  Dot  a  symptom  of  what  is  often  termed 
the  wie  diatiesu,  and  whether  the  remedies 
a^  plicaUe  to  it  may  not  be  beneficial  in  gout ; 
&ai  that  in  many  ca^es  they  are  so,  seems  to 
bjve  been  amply  prored  by  experience.    [Cait- 
CTLi.]  It  was  once  a  faTOurite  maxim  that  the 
f-.<it  was  an  effort  of  the  system  to  relieve  itself 
of  sume  peccant  matter ;  that,  therefore,  it  was 
*-if  be  left  almost  to  itself,  and  that  patience  and 
dmnel  were  the  chief  remedies.     This  method 
suli  has  its  adfocates,  chiefly  in  consequence 
(jf  tlu  presomed  dangerous  results  that  have 
M^Dc^es  attended  more  active  plans  of  treat- 
ment ia  causing  the  revulsion  of  the  gout  from 
th<!  limb  to  the  stomach  or  head.    But  though 
th£r«  Bay  be  a  dif&renoe  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  entain  energetic  modes  of  relieving  the 
(ii<««B^  no  one  can  object  to  the  adoption  of 
gvQtIe  means  of  quieting  the  urgency  of  the 
Bymptoms,  and  to  the  adoption  of  such  diet  and 
plan  of  linng  as  appears  to  diminish  the  fre- 
([Knej  of  their  recnxrence.    Warm  laxatives, 
moderate  diaphoretics  and  diuretics,  and  ooca- 
nooalij  opiates,  are  among  the  former;   and 
plain  fooa  or  vegetable  £et,  with  moderate 
aenite   and    tonics,   are    good   preventives. 
IboK,  however,  who  have  witnessed  the  suf- 
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aid  itAltJ.v  LailTiv.  the  alhis-i.^a  vaI  c\  Id  Trat«ris 
oae  of  tr,*  most  t5tvt:ve  piLLitive*  of  ihr  jv»:n 
asd  ird&sc^AtS.'^o :  and  bv  its  tiir.r'.v  ^iiiliv**- 
ti:a,  131  p^  /•rr  ft:.<'^^,  the  cost  l-encdv.al  ri>u.ls 
h^ve  er^i:--d.  Ac- the r  <\.-I«lraT»d  rt-nitxiv  in 
this  di?<-.&9e,  and  wi:.h  by  sc^nir  Ilas  impn  ]^t\x 
been  cnllAi  a  jfpri.v,  is  O't^-ktcffm^  or  ,^o.i  w 
t-sfrxm,  a  du«?  dvise  of  wbioh,  takt^n  at  lie^i- 
tiiae,  has  carried  off  the  parv-»XT'»m.  This  it 
oft^rD  does  without  any  remariLa!  le  evn*'uation, 
though  it  suiae times  h4adli>>  the  \<iXu  nt  M>vri>«ly 
as  a  p'uz^^tive,  and  UHU^ieates  and  dt  prvsses  to 
an  alarming  extent.  This  method  of  ouiv  must 
not  be  unadvisedly  and  generally  adop^tevi; 
but  in  some  cases,  where  gout  had  bot-n  louj* 
established,  and  where  the  frequency  and  dura- 
tion of  the  fits  and  their  inroads  u(H>n  the 
constitution  were  increasing  to  a  serious  extent, 
and  that  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  c«^l- 
chicum,  carefully  administer^!,  eerms  to  have 
carried  off  the  severity,  if  not  the  fnxjuent'v, 
of  the  attacks,  and  so  to  have  prolongisl  lite. 
But  there  are  forms  of  gout,  and  ctnise- 
quences  of  gout,  the  management  of  wliioh 
requires  the  utmost  skill  and  exp«»rionee:  it 
is  sometimes  transferred  or  tmnslattxl  fn>m 
the  limbs  to  some  internal  part,  in  which  ciuse 
it  is  called  rttrocid<nt  gvut  \  or  it  pn>liu>»s 
sickness,  dejection  of  spirits,  fainting,  palpita- 
tion, and  giddiness,  as  in  what  is  temitd  atonic 
gout;  or  it  falls  at  once  upon  some  internal 
part,  especially  the  stomach,  and  is  then  called 
misplactd  gout.  In  gout  of  the  head  and  of  the 
stomach  the  symptoms  are  often  fright f idly 
severe,  and  the  pain  excessive;  and  as  these 
forms  of  gout  are  of  most  common  occurrence 
in  debilitated  habits  and  broken  constitutions, 
they  become,  on  that  account,  the  more  difficult 
to  treat :  the  expulsion  of  the  disease  to  the 
extremities  is  in  such  cases  sometimes  effected  by 
ether,  brandy,  or  what  are  termed  gout  cordiaU^ 
which  generally  consist  of  warm  aperient  tinc- 
tures ;  but  before  these  are  administered,  it  must 
be  ascertained  that  the  symptoms  are  really 
those  of  atony.  In  such  cases,  putting  the  feet 
in  warm  water  has  sometimes  been  serviceable. 
The  moderate  use  of  alkaline  remedies,  of  a 
vegetable  diet,  of  certain  diuretics,  and  gene- 
rally speaking  the  adoption  of  those  plans  of 
regimen  and  medicine  which  are  usefiU  in  the 
unc  diathesis,  are  also  useful  in  gout;  and 
everything  which  tends  to  repair  the  constitu- 
tion generally  will  lessen  the  liability  to  its 
attacks,  and  render  them  more  manageable 
when  they  occur.  The  indolent  and  sedentary 
must  use  moderate  exercise,  and  those  who 
habitually  over-exert  either  body  or  mind  must 
endeavour  to  tranquillise  both:  unleM  0uch 
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precantionaTy  measures  are  peremptorily  en- 1 
forced,  no  gouty  person  can  expect  much  benefit , 
from  physic.  | 

Oonty  OoBoretioiis.  These  form  in  the 
joints  of  gouty  persons,  especially  of  the  toes 
and  fingers,  and  are  sometimes,  from  their 
appearance,  called  chcdk  stones ;  they  are 
chiefly  composed  of  uric  add  and  soda. 

CtoTemment  (from  Lau  gubemo,  properly 
/  steer  a  ship,  like  the  Gr.  Kvfitpyw).  In 
Politics,  a  word  used  in  different  senses : 
1.  As  the  collective  body  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  a  state:  as  when  the  goTemment  of  a 
country  is  said  to  be  monarchical,  aristocratical, 
&c.  2.  The  body  of  persons  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  the  executive  in  any  country :  thus, 
the  king  or  presiding  magistrate,  the  cabinet 
ministers,  chiefs  of  departments,  &c.  in  every 
country,  form  what  is  commonly  styled  its 
government.     [Libbrtt.1 

Oovernor.  The  title  of  the  supreme  exe- 
cutive officer  in  British  colonies.  He  is  in 
all  cases  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  has  the 
right  of  vttOf  i  e.  of  negativing  any  proposed 
legislative  measure ;  while  his  own  sanction  of 
any  such  measure  is  subject  to  reversal  by  the 
crown  at  home.  In  other  respects,  his  functions 
vary  greatly  according  to  the  various  constitu- 
tions of  the  colonies.  The  heads  of  the  presi- 
dencies of  Madras  and  Bombay  in  India  are 
also  styled  governors.  In  the  North  American 
Union,  the  title  has  been  retained,  as  a  relic 
of  the  old  colonial  times,  for  the  chief  officer 
of  the  executive  in  each  state,  who  is  elected 
for  a  term  by  the  people. 

OoTemor  of  an  Snfflne.  A  contrivance 
introduced  by  James  Watt  in  the  steam  engine, 

by  which  the  motion 
of  the  fly-wheel  shaft 
regulates  the  velo- 
city of  the  engine, 
by  causing  two  balls 
to  revolve  in  such  a 
manner  that  they 
open,  or  close,  the 
passage  of  the  steam  from  the  boiler,  by  means 
of  a  butterfly  valve,  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  velocity.  Two  heavy  balls,  B  B,  attached  to 
the  extremities  of  two  rods  B  F,  B  F,  play  upon 
a  joint  at  £,  passing  through  a  mortise  in  the 
vertical  shaft  D  D.  These  are  united  by  joints 
at  F  to  the  short  rods  F  H,  which  again  are 
connected  by  joints  at  H  to  a  ring  which  slides 
on  the  shaft  I)  D.  A  horizontal  wheel,  W,  is 
attached  to  D  D,  having  a  groove  to  receive  a 
rope  or  strap  on  its  rim,  by  means  of  which  the 
motion  is  communicated  to  D  D  from  a  corre- 
sponding wheel  on  some  shaft  of  the  machineiy 
to  be  regulated.  It  is  evident,  from  the  dis- 
position of  the  rods,  that  if  the  balls  B  B  are  by 
any  means  raised  or  drawn  asunder,  the  extre- 
mities F  F  of  the  rods  turning  on  the  pivot  £ 
will  also  be  separated,  and  their  distance  from 
the  axis  increased.  This  will  draw  the  rods 
F  H  in  the  same  direction,  and  cause  the  ring 
or  collar  H  to  descend.  This  ring  is  connected 
with  the  end  I  of  a  lever,  whose  fiUcrum  is  at 
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G,  and  whose  other  extremity  K  is  connected 
by  some  means  with  the  part  of  the  machine 
which  supplies  the  power.  Suppose  now  the 
velocity  from  any  cause  to  undergo  a  sudden 
increase ;  by  reason  of  the  increased  centrifugal 
force  arising  from  the  whirling  motion,  the  balls 
B  B  will  recede  from  the  shaft  D  D,  and  raise 
the  extremity  K  of  the  lever.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  velocity  is  diminished,  the  cen- 
trifugal force  of  the  balls  will  be  diminished, 
they  will  fall  by  their  own  weight  nearer  the 
axis,  and  cause  the  end  K  of  the  lever  to  descend 
When  the  governor  is  applied  to  a  steam 
engine,  the  rod  K  I  communicates  with  a  flat 
circular  valve  V,  placed  in  the  principal  steam 
pipe,  and  so  arranged  that  when  K  is  elevated 
as  far  as  the  divergence  of  the  balls  will  allow, 
the  opening  of  the  pipe  will  be  closed  by  the 
valve  y,  and  the  passage  of  steam  entirely 
stopped.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  balls 
subside  to  their  lowest  position,  the  valve  will 
be  entirely  open.  Thus,  when  the  velocity  is 
increased,  the  supply  of  steam  is  checked  ;  and 
when  it  is  diminished,  the  supply  of  steam  is 
immediately  increased;  by  which  means  a  uni- 
form proper  velocity  of  the  machineiy  is  main- 
tained.    [Rboulatob.] 

Oovemor-Oeneral  of  Zndla.  The  chief 
executive  officer  of  that  dependeucv:  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  usually  servmg  for 
a  term  of  five  vears.  His  powers  are  very  high, 
extending  to  the  declaration  of  war  and  peace, 
and  making  leagues  and  alliances ;  but  subject 
in  all  matters  to  the  control  of  the  crown, 
through  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Almost  all  acts  of  state  are  performed  by  the 
governor-general  *in  council;*  that  is,  with 
the  advice  of  his  council,  although  not  neces- 
sarily in  accordance  with  the  majority.  This 
council  consists  of  five  ordinary  members, 
three  of  whom  must  have  been  'civil  servants,' 
and  the  commander-in-chief  as  an  extraordi- 
nary member.  When  the  council  meets  for 
purposes  of  legislation,  certain  'additional' 
members  are  summoned  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Indian  Council  Act  of  1861.  But  the 
governor-general  is  authorised  by  the  same 
Act,  in  case  of  emergency,  to  make  regulations 
of  his  own  independent  afllhority,  having  force 
of  law. 

Oralw.  Small  armed  vessels  used  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar. 

Graoe  (Lat  gratia).  In  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  primarily  the  £ivour  and 
love  of  God  towards  any  person:  thence  it 
comes  to  be  used  in  various  derivative  senses, 
being  put  generally  for  all  the  extraordinary 
means  and  assistances  with  which  men  are 
endowed  to  brin£  them  to  salvation.  The 
term  is  used,  further,  for  the  good  actions  and 
dispositions  of  men,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  operation  of  the  grace 
of  God  in  the  first  instance.    [PXLAOiAinsif.] 

Gbaob.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  a  quality  arising 
from  elegance  of  form  and  attitude  combined. 
A  figure  may  be  just  in  its  proportions,  its 
parts  and  members  may  be  aU  perfectly  regu- 
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lated,  yet  it  may  he  deficient  in  grace.  It 
u  scaicely  possible  in  words  to  express  this 
qaalitj,  yet  it  is  constantly  seen  in  nature ;  and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  contemplate  a  picture 
by  Baphael  without  feeling  its  power. 

0>rBeei,  Baj*  o&  In  Commercial  Law, 
certain  days  allowed  by  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants to  be  added  to  the  time  requisite  for 
presentment  of  abilL  Thus,  if  an  instrument 
drawn  in  this  country  be  payable  *a  certain 
time  after  date/  tJiree  days  of  grace  are  added : 
a  bill  drawn  on  Augost  27,  payable  'two 
months  after  date,'  is  therefore  due  on  October 
^.  So  if  a  foreign  bill  be  drawn  at  one,  two, 
or  more  usaneeSt  the  days  of  grace  are  added 
to  the  usance.  The  usance  between  London 
and  Paris  is  one  calendar  month :  a  bill  drawn 
in  lAodoD  on  Paris,  *  at  one  usance,'  on  Jan. 
2,  is  consequently  due  on  Febmary  6.  The 
namber  of  days  of  grace  varies  in  different 
coontzies.    In  France  none  are  allowed. 

Graee  at  Xeals«  Tbe  Smjing  of.  A 
Jewish  custom  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of 
oar  Lord,  and  adopted  by  the  early  Christians. 
A  custom  of  beginning  meals  by  iuTOcations  was 
common  in  clitfsical  antiquity.  (liyy  xcdx. 
43 :  Qointil.  Jkdam,  301.) 

QnLctm  (Lat  GbatifB).  In  Latin  Mythology, 
the  Graces  answer  to  the  Greek  Chajutbs  [which 
see]. 

(tbacis.  InMusic;  ornamental  notes  attached 
to  principal  ones,  such  as  the  Afpoooiatuba, 
ShId,  &c  [which  seel. 

Gffmeloso  (ItaL).  llie  buffoon ;  a  &T0urite 
character  on  the  Spanish  stage. 

Graenla  (LaL  graculus,  a  daw).  A.  genns 
of  Dentirostral  Passerine  birds,  characterised  by 
a  moderately  long,  slightly  arched,  and  notched 
b«>ak ;  nostrils  situated  anterior  to  the  base  of 
the  beak,  oblong,  open,  and  notched;  tongue 
vith  a  short  apex,  often  bifid.  One  species  of 
this  genus  {GractUa  tristUy  Cuv.)  is  a  native  of 
Iitliii,  and  has  been  imported  into  the  islands 
of  Boorbon  and  Mauritius,  where  it  is  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  for  the  semces  it 
performs  in  checking  the  increase  of  locusts. 
The  bird  commonly  called  the  mino  grackle 
{Gracula  reliaiosa  of  Linnieus)  is  the  type  of 
the  genus  Emabes  of  Cuyier. 

Oradatorjr  (Lat  gradus).  A  term  applied 
in  Mammalogy  to  the  extremities  of  a  qua- 
druped which  are  equal,  or  nearly  so,  and 
adapted  for  ordinary  progression  on  dry  land. 
In  Ornithology,  the  pedes  ^adarii  are  those 
in  which  the  whole  tibia  is  covered  with 
feathers. 

Grade  (Lat.  gradus,  a  step).  According  to 
the  French  method  of  estimating  angles,  a 
grade  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  right  an^c : 
each  grade  is  further  divided  into  100  minutes, 
and  each  minute  into  100  seconds,  so  that 
'003730  of  a  right  angle  denotes  5  grades  37 
minutes  and  30  seconds,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
written  6«  37'  30^.  Whence  may  be  deduced 
an  easjr  method  of  converting  grades  into  ordi- 
nary degrees. 

6iadl«iit  (Lat.  gradior,  1  step  or  go).  The 
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inclination  given  to  a  road,  canal,  or  river.  The 
rate  of  inclination  is  expressed  in  England  by 
tnking  the  foot  as  the  unity,  and  saying  that  the 
gradient  is  one  in  so  many  feet  as  there  may  be  ; 
in  the  continental  style,  the  unity  is  always 
the  mitre,  and  the  gradient  is  quot<>d  in  sub- 
divisions thereof.  Thus  in  English  documents 
it  is  said  that  the  gradient  would  bo  1  in  100 
feet  when  the  rise,  or  inclination,  is  I  in  height 
to  100  feet  base;  in  continental  phrase  it 
would  be  called  a  gradient  of  0*0 Im.  to  I'OOm. 
Formerly  it  was  t£ought  necessary  to  employ 
much  easier  gradients  for  the  locomotive  than 
some  which  are  now  admitted,  an  inclination 
of  1  in  200  being  then  considered  to  be  the 
maximum  inclination  that  should  be  allowed, 
whereas  1  in  33  is  considered  quite  witliin  the 
limits  of  practice.  The  maximum  inclination 
of  mail  coach  roads  is  taken  as  1  in  30 ;  that 
of  country  roads  as  1  in  20 ;  that  of  occupation 
roads  as  1  in  8  occasionally :  the  gradients  of 
river  navigation  are  usually  considered  to  be 
from  1  in  2,000  to  1  in  1.250,  at  which  rate 
the  navigation  of  the  Rhone  was  for  a  long 
time  maintained  with  considerable  profit. 

Gradoale  (Lat  gradus).  An  anthem  sung 
in  the  Mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  after 
the  epistle.     [Ambo.] 

Ctaradiiate  (Lat.  gradus).  One  who  has 
taken  a  degree  in  a  college  or  university. 
[Dbobbb  ;  College  ;  UicrvEBSiTT.] 

Clradaatttd«  In  Ornithology,  when  the 
quill-feathers  of  the  tail  increase  in  length  by 
regular  gradations. 

Oraduation.  In  Practical  Astronomy,  the 
division  of  circular  arcs  into  degrees,  minutes, 
&c.  This  is  an  art  which,  though  depending 
on  the  geometrical  properties  of  the  circle,  re- 
quires for  its  successful  execution  the  appli- 
cation of  very  great  practical  skilL  For  the 
principles,  see  Miischeroni,  Geometric  du  Com' 
pcu ;  and  for  the  practical  part^  Troughton's 
*  Account  of  a  Method  of  Dividing  Astronomical 
and  other  Instruments,  &(*.,'  in  the  Phil,  Trans, 
1809,  as  also  his  article  '  Qraduation '  in  Brew- 
ster's Eneydop€Bdia. 

Graduator.  A  contrivance  for  accelerating 
spontaneous  evaporation  by  the  exposure  of 
large  surfsices  of  liquids  to  a  current  of  air  has 
been  termed  a  araduator;  and  in  some  salt 
works,  where  the  brine  is  strengthened  by 
allowing  a  shower  of  it  to  trickle  over  faggots, 
the  process  is  called  graduation.  Vinegar  is 
sometimes  manufactured  in  a  kind  of  graduator, 
by  suffering  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  pre- 
viously mixed  with  some  ferment,  to  trickle 
through  a  tub  filled  with  beech  shavings, 
through  which  a  ciurreut  of  air  is  at  the  same 
time  passing. 

Orafcinir  (Fr.  greffe).  In  Horticulture,  the 
operation  of  affixing  a  portion  of  one  plant  \o 
another  in  such  a  manner  as  that  a  vital  union 
may  take  place  between  them.  Grafting  may 
be  performed  both  with  herbaceous  and  ligneous 
plants ;  but  in  practice  it  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  latter,  and  more  especially  to  the  propa- 
gation of  esteemed  varieties  of  firuit-treee.    A 
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grafted  plant  oonsistB  of  two  {Mits:  the  stock 
or  stem,  which  is  a  rooted  plant  fixed  in  the 
ground;  and  the  scion,  sometimes,  bat  erro- 
neously, termed  the  ^aft^  which  is  a  detached 
portion  of  another  plant  to  be  affixed  to  it.  The 
operation  of  grafting  can  only  be  performed 
within  certain  physiological  limits ;  but  these 
limits  have  not  yet  been  absolutely  determined. 

In  general,  all  the  species  of  one  genus  may 
be  grafted  on  one  another  rpciprocally ;  but 
this  is  not  universally  the  case,  because  the 
apple  cannot  be  grafted  on  the  pear,  at  least 
not  for  any  useful  purpose.  In  general,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  all  the  species  of  a  natural 
order,  or  at  least  of  a  tnbe,  may  be  grafted 
on  one  another ;  but  this  does  not  hold  good 
uniTersally.  The  reverse  of  this  doctrine,  how- 
ever, viz.  that  the  species  belonging  to  different 
natural  orders  cannot  be  graftf>d  on  one  an- 
other, holds  almost  universally  true;  and 
therefore  a  safe  practical  conclusion  is,  that 
in  choosing  a  stock,  the  nearer  in  affinity  the 
species  to  which  that  stock  belongs  is  to  the 
scion,  the  more  certain  will  be  the  success. 

Grrafting  is  one  of  the  most  important 
operations  in  horticulture,  as  affording  the 
most  eligible  means  of  multiplying  and  per- 
petuating all  our  best  varieties  of  fruit-trees, 
and  many  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  not  so  con- 
Teniently  propagated  by  other  means.  Varieties 
of  fruits  are  oricinally  procured  by  selection 
from  plants  raised  from  seed,  but  they  can  only 
be  perpetuated  by  some  mode  which  continues 
the  individual ;  and  though  this  may  be  done 
by  cuttings  and  layers,  yet  by  far  the  most 
eligible  mode  is  by  grafting,  as  it  produces 
stronger  plants  in  a  shorter  time  than  any  other 
methods. 

Grafting  is  performed  in  a  great  many 
different  ways ;  but  the  most  eligible  for  ordt- 
naiy  purposes  is  what  is  commonly  called  tpiiee 
grafting^  or  whip  graftina.  In  executing  this 
mode  both  the  scion  and  the  stock  are  pared 
down  in  a  slafating  direction,  and  afterwards  ap- 
plied together,  and  made  £ist  with  strands  of  bast 
matting,  in  the  same  manner  as  two  pieces  of 
rod  are  spliced  together  to  form  a  whip  handle. 
To  insure  success,  it  is  essentially  necessary 
that  the  alburnum  or  inner  bark  of  the  scion 
should  coincide  accurately  with  the  inner  bark 
of  the  stock ;  because  the  vital  union  is  effected 
by  the  sap  of  the  stock  rising  up  through  the 
soft  wood  of  the  scion.  After  the  scion  is  tied 
to  the  stock,  the  graft  is  said  to  be  made ;  and 
it  only  remains  to  cover  the  part  tied  with  a 
mass  of  tempered  clay,  or  any  convenient  com- 
position that  will  exdude  the  air.  The  season 
for  performing  the  operation  is,  for  all  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  spring,  immediately  before 
the  movement  of  the  sap.  The  spring  is  also 
the  most  favourable  season  for  evergreens ;  but 
the  sap  in  this  class  of  plants  being  more  in 
motion  during  winter  than  that  of  deciduous 
plants,  grafting,  if  thought  necessary,  might  be 
performed  at  that  season. 

Orqfting  by  approach^  or  inarching,  is  a 
mode  of  grafting  in  which,  to  make  sure  of 
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I  suooessy  the  scion  is  not  separated  from  the 
parent  plant  till  it  has  become  united  with  the 
I  stock.  For  this  purpose  the  stock  and  the  plant 
containing  the  scion  must  be  growing  dose 
together;  and  the  scion  being  drawn  to  one 
side,  and  made  to  approach  the  stock,  is  spliced 
to  it  by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  its  bark  and 
wood,  and  a  similar  portion  of  the  bark  and 
wood  of  the  stock,  applying  the  one  to  the  other 
so  that  their  alburnums  may  join,  and  then 
making  both  fast  by  matting,  and  excluding  the 
air  by  clay,  grafting  wax,  or  moss.  When  the 
scion  has  effected  a  vital  union  with  the  stock, 
its  lower  extremity  is  cut  through,  so  as  to 
separate  i(  from  the  parent  plants  and  it  now 
becomes  an  independent  graft  In  this  way 
trees  of  difficult  propagation  may  be  propagated 
with  certainty ;  while  if  any  of  the  other  modes 
of  propagation,  whether  by  cuttings  or  grafting, 
were  adopted,  a  proportion  of  the  cuttings  or 
scions  would,  in  all  probability,  be  lost. 

Grafting  herbaceous  plants  differs  in  nothing 
from  grafting  such  as  are  of  a  woody  natrnts 
excepting  that  the  operation  is  performed  when 
both  stock  and  scion  are  in  a  state  of  vigorous 
growth.  It  is  less  practised  than  the  grafting 
of  woody  plants. 

Gnuftinathe  herbaceous  shoots  of  woodg plants 
— ^the  greffe  herbaee  of  the  French — ^has  been 
extensivelv  employed  in  France.  The  scions 
are  formed  of  the  points  of  growing  shoots ;  and 
the  stocks  are  also  the  points  of  growine  shoots 
cut  or  broken  over  an  inch  or  two  bdow  the 
point,  where  the  shoot  is  as  brittle  as  asparagus. 
The  operation  is  performed  in  the  deft  manner ; 
that  is,  by  cuttine  the  lower  end  of  the  scion  in 
the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  inserting  it  in  a  cleft 
or  slit  made  down  the  middle  of  the  stock.  The 
finer  kinds  of  azaleas,  pines,  and  firs  are  propa- 
gated in  this  way  in  the  French  nurseries ;  and 
thousands  oiPinus  Laricio  have  been  so  grafted 
on  Pinus  sylvestris  in  the  forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau.  At  Hopetoun  House,  near  Edinburgh, 
this  mode  of  grafUng  has  been  successfully 
practised  with  Abies  Smithiana,  the  stock  being 
the  common  spruce  fir. 

llralB  (Lat.  granum).  By  a  statute  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (1266),  it  was 
enacted  that  thirty-two  grains  of  wheat,  taken 
from  the  middle  of  the  ear  and  well  dried, 
shoidd  constitute  a  pennyweight,  of  which 
there  were  to  be  twenty  in  an  ounce.  The 
grain  now  in  use,  however,  is  the  7,000th  part 
of  a  pound  (avoirdupois) ;  in  other  words,  the 
70,000th  part  of  the  weiffht  of  an  imperial 
gallon  of  water  at  62°  Fahr.,  the  barometer 
being  at  thirty  inches.  Under  the  same  condi- 
tions, a  cubic  inch  of  water  weighs  252*468 
grains.  The  grain  is  the  unit  of  our  system 
of  weights.  [Wbiohts.]  The  French  deci- 
gramme is  about  1*5  English  srains,  the 
gramme  being  ss  15*434  English  grams. 

OnUa  Till.  The  purest  kind  of  tin.  The 
term  was  formerly  applied  to  the  metal  ob- 
tained from  the  rounded  pebbles  of  tin  stone, 
called  stream  tin.  The  peculiar  columnar 
fracture  which  pure  tin  exhibits  when  broken, 
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is  giren  br  heating  the  ingot  till  it  becomes 
brittle,  snd  then  letting  it  fall  from  a  height 
upon  a  hard  paTement. 

Gnina  of  PAmdtse.  The  seeds  of  a 
spedM  of  Amomum :  they  are  acrid,  and  said 
to  be  the  vuUoffueia  pepper  of  Africa.  They 
are  also  called  guinea  grains,  and  are  largely 
impioited  from  Africa.  They  are  nsed  to  give 
a  pangf-ot  flaTonr  to  spirits^  beer,  and  vinegar. 
By  56  Geo.  III.  c  58  no  brewer  or  dealer  in 
b^  shall  have  in  his  possession  or  nse 
grains  of  paradise,  under  a  penalty  of  600/.  for 
erieh  offence.  An  erroneous  notion  prevails 
that  these  seeds  are  ix\jurions ;  in  Africa  they 
are  esteemed  a  wholesome  spice,  and  nsed  by 
the  Datives  to  season  their  food. 

OralleB  (Lat.  stilts).  The  Linnaean  name 
of  the  order  of  long-legged  wading  birds. 

OramliiaeeaB  (Lat.  gramen,  grass).  An 
ordT  of  Endogenous  plants,  commonly  called 
QTusts,  in  which  the  parts  of  fructification  are 
f ssf  Dtially  perfect^  altnough  they  are  in  a  very 
onussal  state  in  what  may  be  called  their  ac- 
cessoiy  otgans.  They  have  neither  calyx  nor 
corolla;  but,  in  lieu  of  them,  imbricated  scales, 
rolled /Mi^tf  and  glumes',  the  latter  of  which 
pre  rise  to  the  name  glumaeeaus,  often  applied 
to  these  plants.  They  are  nearly  allicMl  to 
SHi£r«fl^  tram  which  they  differ  in  having  the 
sheaths  of  tHeir  leaves  slit  and  their  stems 
hi>Llow. 

The  Grasses  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
world,  including  about  one  in  twenty -two  of 
all  known  nlanta,  according  to  Schouw.  They 
are  social  plants,  forming  herbage  in  temperate 
climates,  and  becoming  arborescent  in  the  tro- 
pics. Theorder  is  a  most  important  one,  but  not 
uniformly  wholesome,  for  Darnel  grass,  Lolium 
irmvlentumf  is  said  to  possess  poisonous  quali- 
ties, which  are  attributed  also  to  the  Festuea 
qvadridentata  of  Quito^  to  Bromus  purgans, 
cathartieuSf  and  mollis^  and  to  an  Indian  variety 
of  Pasvalttm  serobieuUUum,  Several  roecies 
of  Anaropogoo  yield  firagrant  oils.  [Gbass 
On.]  The  bamboo,  Bambusa  arundinacea,  is 
one  of  the  most  useiHil  grasses  in  warm  coun- 
^es;  as  also  is  the  sugar  cane,  Saocharum 
cfunnarum,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  The 
principal  cereal  grasses  cultivated  for  food  are, 
Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Rye,  Rice,  Indian  Com, 
filets,  Guinea  CSom,  and  Swamp  Rice.  The 
grains  of  Coir-  laehrytna  are  used  as  beads 
voder  the  name  of  Job*s  tears.  Some  kinds  of 
gnisa,  IS  the  Amfmophila  arenaria  and  Elgmus 
^rmarivs^  are  usefiu  in  binding  the  loose  sand 
of  the  seashora.  Ergot  is  the  ovaiy  of  rve 
attacked  by  a  fungus  called  Oidium  abortifo' 
cifw.  The  flinly  sur&ce  of  the  stems  or  straw 
Kndfzs  many  valuable  for  domestic  use,  as  for 
forming  the  pkU  from  which  straw  bonnets,  &c. 
*R  manufactured.  The  systematical  arrange- 
ment of  grasses  is  a  difficult  and  unsatisfactoiy 
task,  and  has  occupied  the  attention  of  many 
^'Ot'oists.  SindaiyB  Hortus  Gramineus  Wo- 
^rnntis  will,  however,  be  found  a  useful 
soeomit  of  the  relative  qualities  of  pasture 
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(Gr.  ypofifueruc/i,  sc.  Wx*^*  '^ 
j  grammatical  art ;  from  yp^ifp»t  I  write).     The 
I  science  which  has  for  its  object  the  laws  which 
regulate   human  language.      Language,  in  its 
widest  acceptation,  may  be  defined  to  be  the 
expression,  by  means  of  outward  signs,  of  what 
passes  in  tiie  mind.     If,  therefore,  it  is  to  ad- 
mit of  rules,  or  general  laws,  it  is  plain  that 
we  must  seek  those  laws  either  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind  where  it  originates,  or  of  the  out- 
ward materials  of  which  it  is  composed.     These 
are  either  sounds,  visible  images  (i.e.  letters  ax  re- 
presenting sounds),  or  gestures.  Grammar  takos 
account  of  the  first  two  only.     [Gesturb  Lan- 
,  OUAOB.]     The  material  of  language,  when  it  is 
I  sound,  IS  capable  of  analysis  into  a  definite  num- 
ber of  simple  elements.     It  is  not  our  object  at 
present  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  this 
part  of  language,  whether  consisting  of  sound, 
or  marks  to  designate  soimd.    We  pass  on  to  its 
more  important  class  of  laws,  which  result  from 
the  internal  conditions  of  the  mind ;  and  which, 
viewed  in  that  reference,  constitute  the  subject- 
matter  of  philosophical  grammar,  properly  so 
called.    An  analysis   of  our  mental  faculties 
must  therefore  precede  any  attempt  to  define 
the  province  ana  settle  the  principles  of  gram- 
mar.    Of  the  various  divisions  of  the  human 
faculties  proposed  by  philosophers,  we   shall 
adopt,   as   best    suited  to  our  purposes,   that 
which  distinguishes  them  into  two  grand  classes 
~  the  province  of  affection,  and  that  of  percep- 
tion or  intellection.     The  discriminating  mark 
of  the  former  class,  under  which  we  include 
alike  the  outward  senses  and  the  inner  sense 
or  emotion,  is  this,  that  the  faculties  which  it 
includes  imply  a  state  of  mind  or  consciousness, 
and  that  only.    By  perception  or  intellection, 
on  the  other  hana,  are  meant  those  states  of 
mind  which  refer  to  a  real  or  supposed  o^tjccty 
out  of  the  mind  itself.     '  To  know '  and  '  to 
know  nothing '  are  contradictory  conceptions  ; 
eveiy    act  of  knowledge  implies  at  once  an 
object  and  a  mind  to  which  that  object  \a  pre- 
sents    Each  of  these  portions  of  the  mind  has 
its   appropriate  expression,   its  peculiar    lan- 
guage.    The  language  of  emotion  is  common 
to  men  and  animals.    It  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  certain  simple  sounds  or  exclamations, 
which,  if  capable  of  being  reduced  to  rules  at 
all,  must  rest  for  those  rules  on  physiological 
considerations,  which  form  the  province  of  phi- 
losophical grammar.    We  must  seek  that  pro- 
vince, consequently,  in  the  language  of  intelli- 
gence or  reason.    Rational  discourse,  or  hu- 
man language,  may  be  figuratively  expressed  as 
the  outward  type  or  form  which  thoughts,  and 
the  laws  which  reeulate  them,  impress  on  the 
material  of  soun(L    In  the  words  of  Plato, 
'  reason  and  discourse  are  one ;  only  the  former, 
as  the  conversation  of  the  soul  with   herself, 
which  goes  on  without  the  intervention   of 
sound,  has  obtained  among  us  the   name  of 
discourse  of  reason.'    We  do  not  deny  that 
language,  in  this  limited  sense,  may  become 
the  expression  of  emotion    in  ourselves,  and 
excite  emotion  in  others.    Both  these  objects. 
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however,  it  can  effect  only  mediately :  the  first, 
by  converting,  through  reflection,  an  emotion 
into  an  object  of  comfcionsness ;  by  rendering 
it  intelligible  to  ourselves,  then  intelligible  to 
others:  the  second,  only  through  the  under- 
standing of  those  whom  we  address.  The  laws 
of  language  must  therefore  corn^^pond  with 
the  laws  of  the  intellect :  if  there  is  anything 
universal  and  necessary  in  the  one,  its  repre- 
sentative or  image  must  be  found  repeated  ip 
the  other.  ^  But  the  necessary  laws  of  thought 
are  the  object-matter  of  logic.  It  mighty  there- 
fore, seem  that  logic  and  universal  grammar 
are  convertible  terms.  Both  sciences  consider 
alike  thn  forms  of  the  intellect,  and  the  right 
mode  of  expressing  these  forms  in  language. 
But  they  differ  in  this,  that  logic  considers  the 
intellectual  process  primarily,  and  its  expres- 
sion in  language  only  incidentally;  whereas 
grammar  considers  the  former  only  in  so  far  as 
it  conduces  to  the  right  understanding  and  due 
regulation  of  the  latter.  Having  previously 
distinguished  philosophical  from  merely  prac- 
tical or  empirical  grammar,  we  may  now  distin- 
guish philosophical  grammar  itself  into  uni- 
versal and  particular.  The  first,  as  we  have 
seen,  corresponds  to  logic:  as  the  one  is  the 
science  of  those  conditions  which  must  be  pre- 
supposed in  order  to  render  thought  and  intel- 
ligence possible ;  so  the  other  contemplates  the 
conditions  which  are  to  render  possible  the  out- 
ward  expression  of  thought  and  intelligence. 
The  same  relation  which  universal  grammar 
bears  to  logic,  particular  grammar,  philosophi- 
cally treated,  may  be  said  to  hold  to  the  kin- 
dred science  of  psychology.  It  considers  the 
experimental  laws  of  the  mind  with  the  same 
view  with  which  universal  grammar  contem- 
plates those  that  are  necessary.  It  takes  into 
account  the  effects  of  accidental  association, 
in  order  to  explain  the  idioms  or  peculiarities 
of  the  particular  language  before  it.  It  calcu- 
lates, so  to  speak,  the  disturbing  forces  which 
act  on  the  general  law. 

In  developing  the  principles  of  universal 
grammar,  we  shall  consider,  in  order,  the  various 
kinds  of  words  or  parts  of  speech  into  which 
language  is  ordinaruy  distinguished. 

The  first  class  of  words  corresponds  to  the 
faculty  called  by  logicians  apprehension^  or 
simple  apprehension.  They  are  commonly 
named  nouns^  or  substantives^  or  nouns  substan- 
tive ;  and  express  either  individuals,  as  '  John, 
Charles ;'  or  classes,  as  '  man,  animal.'  They 
are  called  substantives  because  they  express  a 
real  or  supposed  substance,  a  something  which 
is  conceived  to  stand  under,  or,  in  scholastic 
language,  to  be  the  support  of,  certain  qualities. 
Those  qualities  may  in  their  turn  be  considered 
as  substances,  and  expressed  by  substantives,  as 
whiteness^  greenness.  When  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  substance  of  which  they  are  proper- 
ties, they  constitute  the  second  class  of  words — 
adjectives^  or  nouns  adjective.  Thus  we  say, 
'  a  white  horse,  a  dazzling  whiteness  ;*  where  the 
same  conception  which  in  the  former  case  is 
regarded  as  a  quality,   and  expressed  by  an 
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adjective,  is  in  the  second  converted   into  a 
substance,  itself  the  support  of  other  properties. 

Thus  far  the  only  intellectual  power  implied 
in  language  is  that  of  forming  general  concep- 
tions. A  conception,  when  formed,  is  capable 
of  being  resolved  back  into  its  constituent  parts. 
In  the  conception  'sts^'  we  find  the  property 
of  swiftness  contained.  This  attribution  of  a 
quality  to  a  substance,  is  what  logicians  call  a 
judgment;  its  expression  in  language  is  an 
affirmation,  or  proposition.  The  sign  of  this 
attribution  is  called  the  copula :  '  The  stag  is 
swift.*  Every  judgment  which  has  regard  to 
matter  of  fact  considers  an  event  either  as  past, 
present^  or  future :  *  The  hair  wets  light,  is  dark, 
will  be  grey.'  When  the  attribute  property  or 
quality  is  combined  with  the  copula  or  word 
signifying  the  affirmation  or  attribution,  a  third 
class  of  words  is  produced,  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  verbs.  Thus  instead  of  saying, 
'  the  sun  is  bright,'  we  may  say, '  the  sun  shines,' 
where  the  latter  form  of  expression  is  equivalent 
to,  or  capable  of  being  analysed  into,  the  for- 
mer. A  verb  is  therefore  a  compound  part  of 
speech,  consisting  of  an  adjective  and  a  copula 
or  affirmation,  and  signifying  not  only  the  con- 
ception of  a  property,  but  our  perception  or 
judgment  that  such  property  does  inhere  or 
belong  to  some  substance,  or  else  that  it  has 
belonged  or  urill  belong  to  it  The  relation 
between  property  and  substance,  expressed  in 
every  proposition,  may  be  differently  stated  as 
the  relation  of  part  to  whole,  of  species  to  genuA, 
of  individual  to  species ;  distinctions  which  do 
not  concern  us  at  present,  inasmuch  as  gram- 
mar, no  less  than  logic;  has  regard  only  to  our 
mode  of  conceiving  things,  not  to  things  as 
they  are  in  themselves. 

The  three  parts  of  speech  which  we  have 
thus  analysed — the  substantive,  the  adjective, 
and  the  verb — are  called  the  primary  or  essen- 
tial parts  of  speech.  They  are  those  without 
which  no  discourse  could  take  place,  no  act  of 
judgment  be  communicated;  in  other  words, 
without  which  no  sounds  could  have  meaning. 
The  parts  of  speech  which  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered are  the  pronoun,  the  article  the  adverb, 
ihe  preposition,  the  conjunction,  the  interjection. 

The  pronoun  is  so  called  from  its  being  a 
substitute  for  a  noun ;  a  compendious  contri- 
vance to  avoid  repetition,  or  needless  and  in- 
convenient specification :  as,  **John  is  tall  and 
he  is  handsome,'  which  is  equivalent  to  saying, 
*  John  is  tall  and  John  is  handsome.'  They  are 
commonly  subdivided  into  personal  or  substan- 
tive, adjective,  demonstrative,  relative,  inde- 
finite, and  interrogative  pronouns. 

Articles  are  words  joined  to  substantives,  for 
the  purpose  of  defining  whether  the  substance 
or  conception  is  to  be  understood  in  a  general 
sense,  or  in  particular  relation  to  an  individual. 
When  the  first  is  our  intention,  we  use  in 
English  no  article  whatever:  as,  *  Man  is 
corrupt ; '  by  which  we  mean  that  corruption  is 
an  attribute  of  the  genus  '  man,'  and  not  of  any 
particular  individual  to  the  exdusion  of  otliers. 
If  we  used  the  article  a  or  an,  we  should  iii 
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T.\'»t  in5tances  mean  that  some  individual  or  for  tbeir  form  on  experience,  as  those  of  pari 

f'tiipr  of  the  Bpeciefl  was  contemplated :  'I  saw  and  whoU,  substance  and  attribute^  which  we 

(I  horee/    When  we  nae   the  definite   article  have  seen  to  constitute  the  necessity  for  the 

th",  we  mean  to  specify  which  individual  of  primary  parts  of  speech.    They  differ,  however, 
the  .epeciea  we  have  in  view. 


The  adverb  derives  its  existence  from  the 


m  this,  that  the  latter  must  enter  into  every 

proposition  to  render  it  a  proposition  at  all ; 

diffiinilty  of  defining  by  one  word  the  precise   whue  those  which  we  are  now  considering  may 

Q'jality  of  a  particular  object.      When  we  say  a  '  or  may  not^  according  to  the  matter  in  hand.  In 

thing  is  'green,'  we  may  call  up  in  the  minds  '  all  languages  they  are  expressed  more  or  less 

rf  our  hearers  the  image  of  a  very  different   perfectly.  In  our  own,  and  in  the  other  branches 

«>L'ide  of  greenness  from  that  which  we  are   of  the  Teutonic  stock,  this  expression  is  effected 

dombiog.     If  we  say  it  is  'very  green,'  our   in  two  ways.     Either  the  relation  intended  to 

kngoage  is  more  definite.     An  adverb  may  be  impliea  is  expressed  by  an  afiSz  or  prefix  to 

ciDyeijoently  be  described  as  a  modifying  part   the  radical  or  abstrar*t  portion  of  the  word 

<i  .^>eidi,  joined  with  adjectives  or  verbs  to   itself;  or  the  relation  is  regarded  as  abstracted 

(^iiDe  more  aocnrately  the  degree  of  the  quality  from  all  particular  objects  between  which  it 

<Qt  cirramstances  of  the  action  predicated.  That  might  be  conceived  to  subsist,  and,  so  abstrac- 

it  \&  not  an  essential  part  of  language  is  evident ,  ted^  is  embodied  in  a  distinct  word  or  particle. 

from  the  circumstance  that  its  place  may  be  ,  Thus  what  the  Latins  expressed  by  the  termi- 

snpplied  either  by  a  termination,  as  '  greeniffA,'  |  nation  o  or  f,  as  '  domino,'  'nubi,'  is  represented 

for  'rather  green;*   or  by  a  periphrasis,  as   in  English  by  the  prepositions  *to'  or  *for.^ 

'he  walks  with  speed,'  instead  of  'he  walks   Generally  speaking,  the  earlier  a  language,  the 


rapidly.' 

Prep<mtions  are  those  parts  of  speech  which 
express  relations  between  substances,  and  are 
nnsequently  joined  only  with  substantives ;  as, 
'/r,nM  the  city  to  the  country.*  We  shall  con- 
sider them  more  at  length  when  we  come  to  treat 
of  the  inflections  of  words. 

As  prepositions  express  objective  relations,  so 
conjunctions  may  be  said  to  represent  those  of 
a  subjective  nature ;  or  those  relations  which 
we  perceive  to  exist  between  the  judgments  of 
our  own  intellect,  whether  of  mere  succession, 
of  inference,  or  the  like.  They  are  consequently 
ii«ed  to  connect  propositions  together;  as, 
'  Johti  is  wise,  therefore  he  is  good ; '  '  John  is 
wise  because  he  is  good,'  &c.  They  are  to  the 
syllogistic  faculty,  or  the  faculty  which  perceives 
the  connection  and  dependence  of  simple  judg- 
necta,  what  the  copula  is  to  the  faculty  which 
ifrna  these  jndCTients.  As  the  one  forms 
vords  into  propositions,  so  the  other  are  neces- 
sary to  combine  propositions  into  sentences. 

The  intfrjection  is  the  expression  of  emotions, 
and  emotions  only.  It  is  not,  therefore,  con- 
fined to  human  discourse ;  and  as  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  operations  of  the  intellect,  is 
ioeapable  of  logical  combination  with  other 
wordflb  It  might  therefore  be  doubted  whether 
it  can  with  propriety  be  called  a  part  of  speech 
at  all 

We  have  nid  that  the  last-mentioned  '  parts 
<^  speech '  were  not  necessary  constituents  of 
langnage.  We  so  far  qualify  that  assertion,  in 
regard  to  prepositions  in  particular,  as  to  admit 
that  they  are  the  expressions  and  modes  of 
OQooeption  which  the  human  understanding 
UttToidably  forms.  Whether,  in  technical 
langnage,  the  necessity  be  a  formal  or  a 
^Mterial  necessity,  we  forbear  to  discuss  at 
l»ge;  smce  it  is  a  subject  on  which  logicians 
Me  not  agreed.  We  ourselves  are  inclined,  with 
Kant,  to  think  it  formal.  We  conceive  the 
relations  of  cause  and  effect,  of  time  and  place, 
of  action  and  passion,  to  be  as  much  pure 
«<iact  of  the  understanding,  and  as  independent 
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richer  it  is  found  to  be  in  terminations ;  which, 
as  the  faculty  of  abstraction  becomes  habitual, 
are  commonly  abridged  in  number,  and  replaced 
by  particles.  A  word  which  admits  a  variety 
of  such  modifications  is  said  to  be  dedinahle. 
The  only  declinahle  or  inflected  parts  of  speech 
are  the  substantive  and  the  verb,  and  in  some 
languages  the  adjective  and  participle,  with  the 
representative  parts  of  speech,  the  pronoun  and 
article.  The  reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. It  is  between  supposed  substances  that 
the  relations  of  cause  and  effect  and  those  of 
place  are  conceived  to  exist ;  while  the  relations 
of  time  pertain  to  action  and  passion,  or  those 
changes  in  the  state  of  substances  which  are 
expressed  in  language  by  verbs.  The  declension 
of  adjectives  is  an  anomaly  in  language.  It 
probably  results  from  the  facility  with  which 
we  convert  in  our  thoughts  a  quality  or  attribute 
into  a  substance :  tin  less  it  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  what  grammarians  call  '  attraction ; '  a 
supposed  influence  which  the  inflexion  of  a  word 
exerts  over  those  immediately  in  contact  with 
it,  and  which  is  owing  partly  perhaps  to  the 
desire  of  euphony,  and  partly  to  a  confusion  of 
thought,  the  effect  of  association.  The  sum 
total  of  the  modifications  which  the  words  of  a 
language  admit  constitute  what  is  called  the 
accidence  of  that  language.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  such  modifications  or  in- 
flexions take  place  are  the  subject-matter  of 
that  part  of  grammar  which  is  named  syntax. 
These  inflexions  are,  in  nouns^  case,  number, 
and  gender ;  in  verbs^  tense,  mood,  person,  and, 
in  most  languages,  number. 

The  cases  of  nouns  are  the  expression  of  tho 
relations  of  substances.  In  Ijatin  there  are, 
besides  the  nominative,  or  absolute  form  of  a 
conception,  and  the  vocative,  used  in  addressing 
or  calling  to  another  person  (a  compound  of  a 
noun  and  an  interjection),  four  cases  properly 
so  called ;  the  genitive,  the  dative,  the  accusa- 
tive, and  the  ablative.  Of  these  the  English 
language  retains  in  its  nouns  one  only,  the 
genitive;  in  its  pronouns  two,  the  genitive  and 
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accusative.  All  other  cases  it  replaces  by  pre- 
poBitions. 

The  genitive  case  expresses  the  relation  of 
property.  A  single  conception  is  capable  of 
being  analvsed  into  a  number  of  constituent 
parts,  whi<m  are  either  necessaiy  to  the  whole 
conception,  or  bound  up  with  it  by  association 
more  or  less  habitual  We  represent  this  pro- 
cess in  language  by  some  change  either  in  the 
word  which  signifies  the  property^  or  in  that 
which  denotes  the  containing  substance.  The 
last  is  the  case  in  most  European  languages. 
Thus,  we  speak  in  Latin  of  color  equi,  the 
colour  of  a  horse;  philosophia  Socratis,  the 
philosophy  of  Socrates.  For  the  controversy 
respecting  the  genitive  case  in  English,  see  the 
Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Origin  of  the 
Possessive  Augmentt  by  Serjeant  Manning. 

The  dative  case  implies  participation  in  the 
effect  of  an  action,  expressed  in  English  by  the 
preposition  *to'  or  'for.*  *Dedi  ei,'  *I  gave 
It  to  him ; '  where  the  effect  of  my  act  of  giving 
is  shared  only  by  another. 

The  accusative  is  used  where  the  effect  of  an 
action  is  conceived  as  passing  over  entire  to 
another  substance :  '  Laoeravi  librum,'  '  /  tore 
the  book ;  *  where  the  whole  of  the  immediate 
effect  is  conceived  as  confined  to  the  book 
which  I  tear.  It  is  also  called  the  objective 
case. 

The  ablative  case,  if  we  regard  its  etymology 
only,  we  should  define  to  be  that  which  ex- 
presses loss  or  privation.  In  this  sense  it  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  modification  of  the  dative, 
or  the  case  which  expresses  the  incidental  or 
participated  effects  of  an  action;  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find  that  in  Latin  the  English  pre- 
position '  from '  is  frequently  expressed  by  the 
dative.  There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  relation 
which  no  other  case  serves  precisely  to  convey, 
that  of  outward  proximity,  which  is  expressed 
in  English  by  such  prepositions  as  at,  near,  by, 
upon,  and  in  Latin  by  the  ablative  case,  which 
consequently  is  not  so  useless  or  superfluous 
a  form  as  some  grammarians  have  considered 
it  to  be.  It  must>  however,  be  remembered 
that  this  system  of  eases  is  in  some  measure  the 
arbitrary  work  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammarians, 
and  that  great  confiision  and  difi&culty  has  been 
caused  by  treating  as  a  single  case  what  are 
really  several  cases,  although  alike  in  form. 

[LOCATTVB  CaSB.] 

Besides  the  inflexion  of  case,  nouns  admit, 
in  most  languages,  those  of  number  and  gender. 
The  latter  is  a  mere  generalisation  from  ex- 
perience ;  and  though  it  ma^  be  convenient  to 
have  a  termination  to  designate  it,  it  is  not 
necessary,  as  is  apparent  from  our  own  lan- 
guage, which  expresses  this  distinction  only  in 
its  pronouns,  and  in  some  few  of  its  sub- 
stantives. Our  conceptions  of  number  are 
doubtless  conditions  of  our  mental  constitution. 
They  may  be  generalised  under  the  forms  of 
unity  simple,  unity  comprehensive,  and  plurality. 
Unity,  whether  regarded  simply  or  as  an  aggre- 
gate, is  expressed  by  the  singular  number. 
Many  languages,  besides  singular  and  plural, 
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have  a  form  to  denote  duality,  or  two  things 
together ;  a  fact  which,  probably,  is  owing  to 
the  duality  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  as 
the  hands,  feet,  &c. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  different  kinds 
of  verbs,  and  their  modifications.  Verbs  are 
divided  into  transitive,  intransitive,  and  passive. 
They  admit  necessarily  of  time  and  mood ; 
accidentally  and  by  usage,  of  person  and  number. 

A  property,  taking  the  word  in  the  most 
general  sense  of  which  it  is  capable,  may  be 
conceived  either  as  a  state,  a  process,  or  as  a 
power  in  action.  To  the  first  two  correspond 
the  verbs  commonly  called  intransitive,  or 
neuter,  as  '  I  rest,'  *  I  grow,'  *  I  falL'  When  a 
power  is  in  action,  we  measure  it  by  its  effects 
on  some  substance ;  we  conceive  the  action  as 
passing  on  to  another  object,  as  'the  clouds 
bring  rain.'  The  verb  which  expresses  this 
transition  is  called  the  verb  active  or  transitive. 
But  not  only  are  we  able  to  conceive  an  object 
exerting  power;  we  may  also  consider  it  as 
susceptible  of  infiuenoe  or  change  from  the 
action  of  anothw  object  This  is  expressed  by 
the  verb  passive,  as  '  the  dog  tvas  beaten.*  Many 
other  modifications  of  action  and  change  have 
their  appropriate  forms  in  different  languages. 
Such  are  the  verb  middle  or  refiex  in  Greek,  the 
verbs  frequentative  and  desiderative  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  These,  however,  are  matters  of 
idiom,  not  of  universal  necessity. 

Equallv  extensive  with  the  conceptions  of 
cause  and  effect  is  that  of  time,  as  the  universal 
condition  of  all  change  in  nature.  The  words 
which  signify  the  one  must  therefore  be  capable 
of  expressing  the  other.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  tenses  in  verbs,  or  the  infiexions  which  de- 
termine the  time  of  the  action,  as  present,  past, 
or  future.  We  may  further  abstract  an  action 
from  its  relation  to  time  altogether ;  and  this 
abstraction  is  in  some  languages,  as  in  the 
Greek,  represented  by  a  form  appropriate  to  the 
piffpose,  called  the  aorist.    [Aobist.] 

The  modifications  of  verbs  which  we  have 
been  considering  concern  change  or  action  ob- 
jectively, or  in  relation  to  the  substances  which 
they  are  supposed  to  affect  Our  judgments 
themselves  are  also  liable  to  eertun  modifi- 
cations, which,  as  regarding  only  the  way  in 
which  we  conceive  of  events,  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  subjunctive  conditions  of  verbs. 
Our  knowledge  of  an  occurrence  may  be  either 
certain  or  uncertain ;  and  uncertain  either  ab- 
solutely, or  only  under  particular  suppositions. 
When  we  simply  express  our  judgment  that 
a  thing  is,  has  been,  or  will  be,  in  such  and 
such  a  state,  we  are  said  to  speak  indicatively, 
or  in  the  indicative  mood.  When  we  consider 
a  thing  as  possible  merelv,  we  use  the  potential 
mood,  denoted  in  English  by  the  auxiliary 
verbs  '  may '  or  '  might.'  When  we  speak  of  it 
as  dependent  for  its  occurrence  on  certain  con- 
ditions, or  in  case  of  its  occurrence  as  connected 
with  certain  probable  or  inevitable  conse- 
quences, we  use  the  conjunctive  mood :  '  I  toould 
go,  if  he  would  let  me.'  Different  languages 
express  these  modifications  of  judgment  more 
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or  ]em  prafeeUj ;  none^  perhaps^  with  sbsolate 

Two  other  modal  formB  still  remam  to  be 
(ODsidered.  They  haTe  been  called  by  gram- 
nazuofl  the  i$iij)€rative  and  optative  moods,  as 
conr^ne  the  expression  of  a  command  or  a 
vuh.  They  may  be  indnded  under  the  general 
tenn  <ii  dUidtraiiite^  and  imply  at  once  the 
coQc<>ption  of  an  event  and  our  desire  that  that 
eveot  should  take  place.  They  may  therefore 
bf'  regarded  as  forming  the  connecting  link 
Wtvwn  Tcrbs  and  interjections ;  between  the 
vurls  which  belong  to  the  perceptiye  and  those 
Tiuch  pertain  to  the  emotiTe  part  of  oor  nature. 
WUt  is  commonly  named  the  irifinitive  mood 
mr  be  considered  as  the  point  of  transition 
fri>m  A  verb  to  a  substantiTe.  It  is,  so  to  speak, 
a  itihttantUed  attribute,  and  is  used  as  the 
tiil'jfct  of  a  proposition  as  correctly  as  substan- 
tires  themselTes :  e.g.  *  To  die  is  gain.' 

The  particnU  is  usually  ranked  as  a  separate 
part  of  speech.  It  may  be  said  to  hold  the 
same  intermediate  place  between  a  verb  and  an 
a.ljfctiTe,  as  the  innnitiye  holds  between  a  yerb 
and  a  subetantiTe.  It  possesses  all  the  pro- 
prTties  of  the  verb,  saye  ai&rmation ;  that  is  to 
»ir.  to  the  properties  of  the  a4jectiye  it  adds 
tbepower  of  denoting  time. 

The  attribution  to  yerbs  of  number  and 
P'^non  is  logically  as  anomalous  as  it  is  to 
assign  gender  and  number  to  a^jectiyes.  Most 
Ungusges  fall  into  this  error,  which  is,  howeyer, 
ra^eeptible  of  a  very  easy  historical  solution. 
It  arrjse,  doubtless,  from  the  original  custom  of 
unexisg  the  pronoun  to  the  termination  of  the 
Terb,  and  continuing  the  use  of  the  inflection 
•ftfT  its  import  had  been  foigotten,  and  when 
the  jnonoun  bad  been  formed  into  an  indepen- 
drat  part  of  speech. 

Grammar,  CoiiFABATmt. — Although  Ian- 
goages  can  be  dassifled  only  according  to  the 
character  of  their  grammatical  forms,  yet  the 
prioeiples  by  which  these  forms  are  developed 
nm  through  all  languages^  in  so  far  as  they 
may  be  sud  to  possess  any  grammatical  sys- 
tem at  all.  Differences  of  grammar  mark  off 
the  fami1t<Mi  of  human  speech  by  barriers 
which  are  never  overpassed.  A  language 
maj  hoiTow  from  the  vocabulary  of  another 
juignage,  until,  like  the  Araucan  of  America^ 
it  hu  more  foreign  than  native  words  in  its 
dictioiiary;  but  its  grammar  never  changes. 
There  can  be  no  8n<£  thing  as  a  mixed  lan- 
guage, if  by  this  term  we  refer  to  its  grammar, 
a&d  not  merely  to  the  words  which  it  has  moulded 
into  its  own  shape.  But  vast  though  the  dif- 
ferences of  grammatical  forms  may  be  between 
one  Unguage  and  another,  the  same  process  of 
formation  may  be  discerned  in  systems  at  first 
n^  utterly  opposed  to  each  other.  Thus  the 
tenniBatiao  -tii^,  in  such  phrases  as  /  am^oing, 
is  proved  to  belOTg,  not  to  the  present  participle, 
hat  to  the  locative  case  of  a  verbal  substantive. 
The  aame  result  is  obtained  by  examining  jbhe 
KHalled  present  participles  in  French,  which 
the  Frendi  Academy  decreed  in  1679  should 
no  bttger  be  declined.    This  decree,  in  fact, 
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merely  affirmed  that  such  words  were  not  par- 
ticiples at  all,  but  the  oblique  case  of  a  verbal 
noun.  The  Bengali  exhibits  the  same  process, 
the  so-called  infinitive  being  formed  by  -te, 
which  is  also  the  termination  of  the  locative 
singular;  and  hence  karitechi,  /  am  doing, 
answers  exactly  to  the  old  English  idiom,  /  am 
on  doing.  Languages  not  belonging  to  the 
Aryan  family  show  the  operation  of  the  same 
principle.  In  the  Basque,  the  locative  is  formed 
by  the  suffix  an.  This  suffix  appears  again  in 
the  present  indicative,  so  that  erorten  niz,  Ifall, 
is  literally,  'I  am  a-falling,  or  in  the  act  of 
falling.'  [FuTURB  Tense.]  Other  instances  of 
the  same  kind  may  be  found  in  Professor  Max 
Miiller's  Lectures  on  Language,  second  series,  p. 
30,  &c ;  the  conclusion  forced  upon  as  by  all 
being  that  though  the  materials  are  different, 
the  system  is  throughout  the  same.  The  dis- 
position of  these  materials  furnishes  the  real 
criteria  of  classification,  which  will  be  examined 
more  at  length  in  the  article  Lanouaob.  The 
reduction  of  languages  into  families  and  groups 
by  the  analysis  of  their  system  of  construction 
is  the  office  of  comparative  mmmar. 

Orammartan.  LiteraUy,  one  versed  in 
grammar ;  but  the  term  was  used  by  the  classic 
ancients  as  a  title  of  honourable  distinction  for 
all  who  were  considered  learned  in  any  art  or 
faculty  whatever.  (Vossius's  work  on  Grammar.) 

ISrammattte.  The  name  originally  given 
by  Haiiy  to  the  mineral  usually  called  Actinolite 
or  Amphibole, 

Oramine.  The  French  integer  of  weight 
» 15*432  English  grains.    [Weights.] 

Oranunite.  A  mineralogical  synonym  of 
the  variety  of  bisilicate  of  lime,  commonly  called 
Talndar  spar  or  WoUastonite. 

Orampna  (a  catachrestic  form  of  the  Fr. 
grand  poisson,  large  fish).  The  Delpkinus 
orca,  or  thresher,  a  large  species  of  Arctic 
dolphin,  which  is  frequenUy  found  on  our 
northern  coasts. 

[Grenade.] 


Grand  Jorj.    [Jurt.T 

Grand  Sei^Jaantj.    [Fbitdal  Svstbm.] 

Grandee  (Span,  ^nae  de  Espaiia).  The 
highest  titie  of  Spanish  nobility.  The  collec- 
tive body  of  the.  higher  nobility  in  Spain  is 
termed  la  grandeza.  They  were  originally  the 
same  with  the  ricos  hombres.  Grandees  bear 
different  titles — duke,  marquis,  &c. ;  but  there 
is  no  essential  difference  of  rank  between 
these  titles:  all  are  equal  among  themselves. 
Grandeeships  descend  through  females,  and 
thus  become  accumulated  in  families. 

Grange  (Fr.;  ItaL  grangia,  from  Lat.  gra- 
num).  A  farmyard  or  farmery,  which  consists 
of  a  farmhouse  and  a  court  of  offices  for  the 
different  animals  and  implements  used  in  farm- 
ing, and  also  of  bams,  feeding  houses^  poultry 
houses,  &C.     [Fabkbet.] 

Giyuilte  (Ital.  granito,  as  formed  of  ^rotfis). 
The  name  popularly  given  to  a  large  group  of 
rocks  consisting  of  crystals,  generally  of  fcln>ar 
and  mica  or  some  allied  minerals,  embedded  in 
quartz.    Ciystala  of  quarts,  mica,  hornblende. 
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or  talc  embedded  in  felspar  would  have  the 
same  general  name. 

Great  confusion  has  arisen  in  geology  from 
the  indefinite  use  of  this  term.  Rocks  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  in  different  geol(^cal  positions, 
have  been  considered  identical;  and  all  the 
older  crystalline  rocks,  besides  some  of  the 
newer  ones,  have  often  been  described  nnder 
the  same  name. 

It  has  been  a  qnestton  whether  granite  is 
strictly  an  eruptive  rock  that  has  once  existed 
in  a  fluid  state.  There  appear  to  be  many 
caFes  in  which  this  is  proved  by  experiment 
and  observation.  On  the  whole  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  is  a  rock,  formed  at  great  depth 
and  under  enormous  pressure,  consisting  of 
many  ingredients,  and  sometimes  even  contain- 
ing water ;  and  that  it  has  often  been  pressed 
into  veins  and  narrow  fissures,  where  it  has 
crystallised. 

Most  granites  are  hard,  compact,  and  du- 
rable, and  often  mark  the  central  axis  of  a  moun- 
tain chain.  There  are,  however,  some  varieties, 
which  decay  with  comparative  rapidity.  De  Luc 
talks  of  the  friable  granite  of  the  Harz,  and 
Saussure  describes  the  mouldering  down  of  that 
of  the  Alps.  The  waters  of  the  Arve  are  ren- 
dered turbid  by  the  pulverulent  felspar  that 
comes  from  the  Aiguilles  de  Chamouny  and 
other  points  that  ^rder  the  Mer  de  Griace. 
The  road  across  Dartmoor  from  Aahburton  to 
Chagford  traverses,  in  one  place,  such  loosely 
compacted  granite  as  to  resemble  a  bed  of 
gravel.  The  granite  of  the  Carglaise  mine, 
near  St.  Austel,  is  so  soft  and  pulverulent,  that 
the  excavation  might  almost  be  taken  for  a 
chalk  pit ;  and  near  that  mine  there  are  im- 
mense quantities  of  white  porcelain  earth,  or 
kaolin^  of  similar  origin,  due  to  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  felspar,  which,  giving  way,  suffers 
the  grains  of  quartz  and  mica  to  fall  out. 
Chemical  analysis  points  to  the  loss  of  the 
alkali  of  the  felspar  as  the  cause  of  this  extreme 
proneness  of  some  kinds  of  granite  to  decay. 
.  Independent,  however,  of  chemical  composition, 
the  mechanical  texture  influences  their  relative 
durabilities.  When  the  arrangement  of  granite 
resembles  that  prevalent  in  the  greater  part  of 
Cornwall,  water  gradually  penetrating  between 
the  blocks  and  into  the  natural  joints  of  the 
stone  freezes  there,  and  thus  slowly  removes 
the  granite  into  gravel.  The  more  solid  texture 
of  other  varieties  of  granite  prevents  the  decay 
referable  to  that  powerful  cause. 

Under  the  term  ffranitic  formation  are  some- 
times included  not  merely  gr&oite  properly  so 
called  (which  is  a  crystaUine  aggregate  of 
quartz,  felspar,  and  mica),  but  the  other  rocks 
into  which  it  merges,  either  from  the  predomi- 
nance of  one  or  other  of  its  ingredients,  from 
the  loss  of  one  or  other  of  them,  or  from  the 
occasional  addition  of  some  new  mineral.  These 
will  be  described  in  various  articles,  each  under 
the  name  most  generally  given  to  it 

The  largest  granite  tract  of  England  is  that 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  where  its  sides  are 
covered  by  slate,  but  where  it  rises  in  several 
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places  to  tne  surface ;  it  also  forms  the  rocky 
promontory  of  the  Land's  End.  Dartmoor 
forms  a  large  mountain  tract  of  nearly  8(),00i) 
acres  in  extent,  strewed  with  boulders  &nd 
fragments,  which  appear  to  set  cultivatioo  at 
defiance.  The  highest  point  of  this  district, 
near  Okehampton,  is  2,070  feet 

Granite  is  widely  spread,  and  many  large 
tracts  are  entirely  made  up  of  it  "Where  it 
decomposes  readily,  it  passes  into  a  good  Boil, 
not  naturally  rich,  but  capable  of  becoming  w 
by  the  addition  of  organic  matter.  In  other 
places  it  rises  into  lofty  and  picturesque  peaks 
of  mountain,  forming  the  most  magnificent 
scenery  in  the  world. 

OraniworaB  (Lat  granum,  a  grain ;  voro, 
/  eat).  The  name  given  by  Temminck  to  an 
order  of  birds,  including  the  Insessorial  speciet 
which  feed  on  grains :  other  animab  with  a 
siniilar  diet  are  termed  granivorous. 

Grant  (perhaps  another  form  of  warrant, 
guarantee^  «c. ;  Mr.  Wedgwood,  English  Eiy- 
niology^  s.v.,  connects  the  word  with  the  Latin 
grains  and  credcntia).  In  Law,  a  mode  of  con- 
veyance by  deed,  appropriate  to  estates  in  lands 
and  tenements  not  in  possession,  and  also  to 
incorporeal  hereditaments. 

Grannlatloii.  The  method  of  dividing 
substances  into  grains  or  drops.  With  the 
metals  it  is  usually  effected  by  pouring  the 
melted  metal  into  water ;  if  fine  division  is  re- 
quired, it  must  pass  through  a  perforated  ladle 
or  sieve ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  spherical  par- 
ticles, it  must  fall  from  such  a  height  as  to  be- 
come solid  before  it  meets  with  the  water;  hence 
the  height  of  the  towers  in  which  shot  is  madf. 
Another  form  of  granulation  is  that  practised 
upon  certain  pasty  substances,  as  seen  in  the 
globules  of  the  homceopathists,  and  in  some 
effervescent  remedies  which  in  consequence  of 
their  granulated  form  are  more  slowly  acted 
upon  by  water  than  when  in  fine  powder,  so  as 
to  render  the  effervescence  more  gradual 

Oraniilatloiui.  This  term  is  applied  to 
the  little  granular  formations  which  arise  in 
sores  that  are  healing,  and  by  which  the  de- 
stroyed parts  are  filled  up  and  the  edge.< 
brought  together.  When  healthy,  they  are  of 
a  red  colour,  not  exuberant ;  when  unhealthr, 
they  are  pallid,  and  become  soft,  spongy,  and 
irregular. 

Orape  (ItaLgrappo,  as  growing  in  bunches  or 
handful^).  The  fruit  of  the  Vine,  VitU  vinifira. 
Grapes  are  useful  not  only  in  the  frvsh  statf 
as  one  of  the  foremost  of  dessert  fruits,  and  in 
the  dried  state  as  raisins  [Cubraut],  but  as 
famishing  the  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
wine.     [WiKS.] 

Grape  Blseaae.    [Oinnrx.] 

Grape  BUot.  In  Artillery,  consists  of  a 
number  of  cast-iron  balls,  arranged  in  three 
tiers  by  means  of  circular  plates,  the  whole 
secured  by  a  pin  which  passes  through  the 
centre.  The  number  of  shot  in  each  tier  varies 
from  three  to  five.  It  is  very  destructive  up 
to  300  yards,  and  effective  up  to  600  yards, 
but  not  farther. 


GRAPE  SUGAR 

Onpe  Bncar  or  fHnooao  (C19H14O14,  or 
Ci2HiaOia  +  2HO).  This  moditicatioii  of 
iiairir  abounds  in  grapes,  figs,  ploms,  and  other 
fn^iu:  it  is  also  the  reealt  of  the  action  of 
dinjitMe,  and  of  dilute  acids  upon  starch.  In 
P'iA  seasons  the  expressed  juice  of  grapes 
Yields  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  of  solid 
mAttetj  &e  greater  part  of  wnich  is  this  kind 
of  sogar.  When  obtained  from  fruits,  it  is 
genexallj  accompanied  by  more  or  less  of 
an  imciTStallisable  sugar,  called  Frtdt-augar 
0?  Fruictote  (Ci,HiaOi,),  which,  by  assimi- 
Utin^  the  elements  of  water,  passes  into  the 
condition  of  glucose.  The  conversion  of  starch 
into  this  kmd  of  sugar  is  a  process  exten- 
fiiv'Jr  carried  on  as  a  commercial  manu- 
&^!tur&  Potato-starch  and  sago  are  principally 
Q5ed:  they  are  saocharised  by  the  action  of 
diiote  sTilpiiuric  acid  (10  parts  of  acid  to  1,000 
( t  vater  and  500  of  starch).  The  dilute  acid 
!3  heated  by  steam,  and  the  starch,  previously 
mixed  with  water  of  a  temperature  between 
112^  sod  130"^,  is  suffered  gradually  to  dribble 
m  onder  constant  stirring ;  in  about  two  hours 
and  &  half  the  whole  of  the  starch  is  added,  and 
is  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes  afterwards 
the  saceharification  is  complete ;  the  steam  is 
then  shut  o^  and  the  liquor  transferred  to  an- 
other vat,  in  which  the  acid  is  saturated  with 
ch;ilk.  When  the  sulphate  of  lime  has  subsided, 
the  dear  liquid  is  drawn  off  and  evaporated  to 
the  specific  gravity  of  about  1*26.  The  resulting 
sYTup  is  then  left  to  deposit  the  sulphate  of 
lime  separated  during  evaporation,  and  after- 
wards drawn  off  perfectly  clear.  In  this  state 
it  may  be  used  as  a  source  of  alcohol,  or  for 
svecrtening  coloured  liquors;  but  it  requires, 
f'^  some  purposes,  to  be  deprived  of  colour, 
which  is  <k>ne  by  filtering  it  through  animid 
charcoaL  When  required  in  its  solid  state,  the 
Bjrap  is  evaporated  in  a  steam  vat  till  of  a 
speofic  gravity  of  about  1'4,  and  then  poured 
into  coolers,  where  it  concretes. 

Crlocose  differs  from  sucrose,  or  cane-sugar, 
in  being  less  soluble  in  water,  and  more  soluble 
in  alcohol,  so  that  the  two  may  be  to  some 
("xtent  separated  by  the  action  of  aloohoL  The 
sweetening  power  of  glucose  is  also  greatly  in- 
i^rm  to  that  of  sucrose,  2  parts  of  the  latter 
being  in  this  respect  equivalent  to  about  5 
of  the  former.  Sucrose  easily  crystallises  in 
pn5ms,  but  glucose  forms  tubercular  concre- 
tions, or  fibrous  acicular  groups,  «GisHigOis, 
2  HO.  Both  these  sugars  form  definite  crystal- 
lisable  compounds  wit£  chloride  of  sodium. 

CSraphlo  AjcAAm  A  yellow  crystalline  body, 
Kiting  from  the  continued  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  chlorate  of  potash  on  graphite. 

Omptaie  Ck»ld«  Chraphio  TeUminiii  (6r. 
7pdl^,  i  wriU),  Hineralogical  synonyms  for 
SjlTuute,  having  reference  to  the  particular 
ippearaoee  produced  by  the  aggregation  of  the 
eaptUazy  a^vtals,  which  are  frec^uentl^  arranged 
in  rows  more  or  less  like  graphic  dehneations. 

Qvapbtta.  This  substance,  under  the  name 
^lUatk  htad  an  1  PlvmbagOf  is  well  known  in 
the  manufacture  of  pencils^  for  which  purpose 
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it  was  chiefly  obtained  from  the  mine  of  Bor- 
rodale,  at  the  west  end  of  Derwent  Lake  in 
Cumberland,  where  it  was  first  wrought  during 
the  roign  of  Elizabeth ;  but  this  locality  is  now 
nearly  worked  out.  It  has  lately  been  found  in 
enormous  masses  in  North-eastern  Siberia.  In 
a  less  pure  state,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  mineral, 
occuirmg  in  detached  masses,  generally  in  pri- 
mary rocks.  It  is  thus  found  in  Germany, 
France,  India,  Ceylon,  and  North  and  South 
America.  It  is  of  an  iron-grey  colour,  metallic 
lustre,  and  soft  and  greasy  to  the  touch,  producing 
a  leaden  mark  on  paper.  Its  specific  gravity  varies 
from  1*9  to  2*6 :  it  occasionally  occurs  crystal- 
lised in  hexagonal  plates;  it  conducts  electricity, 
and  for  this  purpose  is  much  used  in  the  elec- 
trotype process.  It  is  infusible,  very  difficult  of 
combustion,  and  when  mixed  with  fire-day  is  a 
useful  ingredient  in  tlie  manufacture  of  cruci- 
bles and  melting-pots  intended  to  withstand 
high  temperatures.  It  undergoes  no  change  in 
air,  and  is  used  to  cover  articles  of  iron  to 
prevent  rust,  and  also  for  lubricating  machi- 
nery. When  burnt  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas,  it 
leaves  a  residue  of  yellow  ash,  composed  chiefly 
of  oxide  of  iron,  with  silica  and  titanic  acid, 
but  varying  in  quantity  in  different  specimens. 
In  good  plumbago,  the  carbon  amounts  to  96 
per  cent.  The  oxide  of  iron  is  an  incidental 
ingredient,  and  is  not  in  chemical  combination 
with  carbon.  Brockedon  found  that  the  dust  of 
plumbago  might  be  forced,  under  great  pressure 
(like  spongy  platinum),  into  a  coherent  mass, 
which  might  be  cut  and  applied  to  the  same 
uses  as  the  native  substance ;  and  Brodie  has 
patented  a  process  for  the  purification  of  ordi- 
nary graphite.  Some  kinds  of  cast  iron,  after 
long'immersion  in  sea-water,  leave  a  substance 
which  has  some  of  the  characters  of  graphite. 

Oraphotype.  A  recently  discovered  mode 
of  producing  engravings  for  working  as  wood- 
cuts by  letterpress,  the  principal  value  of  which 
is  that  it  needs  no  engraver  to  interpret  the 
work  of  the  artist.  It  is  said  that  the  cost  of 
graphotypes  is  about  one-tenth  that  of  wood 
engravings.  The  process  is  thus  described: 
A  layer  of  prepared  chalk  is  compressed  by 
hydraulic  pressure  upon  a  plate  until  the  sur- 
face of  the  chalk  is  as  smooth  as  a  sheet  of 
paper.  The  artist  draws  on  this  surface  with 
an  ink  which  has  the  property  of  making  the 
chalk  which  it  touches  harder  than  the  re- 
maining surface.  A  soft  brush  or  a  piece  of 
velvet  is  now  rubbed  over  the  plate,  from  which 
it  removes  part  of  the  untouched  chalk,  leaving 
the  inky  portion  in  relief  When  these  lines 
are  considered  deep  enough,  the  whole  plate 
is  saturated  with  a  chemical  solution,  which 
hardens  the  chalk.  From  this,  impressions 
may  be  taken  direct,  or  stereotypes  or  electro- 
types may  be  obtained  as  soon  as  the  stone  is 
dry.  Some  graphotypes  are  said  to  rival  in 
beauty  and  delicacy  the  best  engravings. 

OrapnoL  A  small  anchor  of  several  daws, 
used  in  mooring  boats  and  small  craft:  also 
employed  in  close  action  between  ships  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  the  rigging  of  the  adversary* 
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Cte«ptolltld8B  (Gr.  7fx^f  I  write,  and 
XlBoSf  stone).  These  fossil  bodies,  which  have 
been  found  throughout  the  Silurian  deposits, 
hare  been  placed  provisionally  in  the  class 
Polypi.  The  axis  of  the  polypaiy  is  sometimes 
straight^  sometimes  spinU,  and  serrated  either 
on  one  or  two  sides.  They  occur  in  argillaceous 
strata,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  on  good 
grounds  that  they  presented  a  more  generalised 
structure,  nearer  to  the  ideal  type  of  Polypi^ 
than  the  specially  differentiated  Sertulaiians 
and  Pennatulidse  of  the  present  day. 

Onuis  Xtfuid.  In  Agriculture,  land  kept 
perpetually  under  grass,  as  contrasted  with  land 
which  is  alternately  under  grass  and  tillage. 
Perpetual  grass  lands  are  generally  such  as 
from  the  soil  and  situation  are  too  moist  to  be 
ploughed  with  advantage,  or  too  hilly  and  ir- 
gular  on  the  surface  to  be  ploughed  at  all. 
Hence  we  have  hill  pastures,  and  low  moist 
meadows.  The  former  admit  of  veiy  little  im- 
provement, excepting  that  of  drainage,  and 
occasionally,  in  low  hills,  of  irrigation ;  while 
the  latter  may  not  only  be  drained,  but  may  be 
manured,  and  in  some  cases  irrigated.  [Pas* 
TUBS  ;  Meadow  ;  Ibbioatiok.] 

Ormss-oiL  Some  of  the  Gfrtuaea  yield  odo- 
rous volatUe  oils,  as  the  Anthoxanthum  odora- 
turn.  The  Andropoaon  eitratum  yields  the  oil 
of  lenion-ffrasSf  much  used  in  per^miery  under 
the  name  oil  of  verbena ;  and  the  grass-oU  of 
Namur  is  distilled  from  the  Andropogon  cala- 
mus aromaticus  or  nardoides. 

Orassliopper.    [Locust.] 

Cte«awaoke.  A  name  given  by  the  Ger> 
man  geologists  to  a  peculiar  variety  of  fissile 
sandstone,  consisting  of  small  fragments  of 
quartz,  flinty  slate,  and  clay  slate,  all  cemented 
into  a  kind  of  stone  by  argillaceous  matter. 
Occurring  only  in  a  fixed  geological  position  in 
Germany,  or  at  least  being  abundant  in  that 
position,  it  was  long  regarded  as  an  important 
rock  among  those  assumed  not  to  contain  fo8sil& 
Like  other  mechanical  rocks,  it  has  no  neces- 
sary limit  of  age,  if  regarded  as  a  mineral  type. 
Most  of  the  deposits  so  called  have  since  been 
found  to  contain  fossils,  and  belong  to  all 
periods.     [Wackb.] 

Orave.    In  Music.    [Aixbgbo.] 

GrAwel  (Ital.  gravella,  Fr.  gravelle).  This 
name  is  generally  given  to  any  accumulation  of 
rounded  pebbles  with  sand.  Almost  all  mat- 
ters so  called  are  of  tertiary  origin ;  but  gravels 
may  exist  of  any  geological  period.  All  the 
best  gravels  of  England  were  formed  and  de- 
posited during  that  period  when  the  country 
was  covered  by  glaciers  or  swept  over  by  ice- 
bergs, and  thus  gravel  and  glacial  drifts  are 
almost  synonymous.    [Glacial  Drifts.] 

Gravel  is  distributed  m  patches  over  England, 
and  often  in  thick  beds,  having  some  appear- 
ance of  stratification,  and  containing  animal 
remains.  Among  these,  human  remains  have 
been  found  in  France  and  parts  of  England, 
showing  that  human  beings  must  have  over- 
spread Western  Europe  when  the  land  was  in 
a  veiy  different  form,  and  when  its  quadru- 
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!  pedal  inhabitants  included  elephants  and  ifaino* 
'  ceroses.     [Funt  Ixplbxbmts.] 

Large  quantities  of  pebble  beds  used  as 
gravel,  ocx:ur  in  the  lower  tertiaiy  deposits  of 
England.  Where  true  gravel  does  not  exist, 
decomposed  granite  is  often  known  by  the  same 
name,  but  it  is  a  poor  substitute.  Even  broken 
shells  are  often  used  near  the  seaside  for  some 
of  the  purposes  of  graveL 

Gravbl.  In  Ghardening,  gravel  is  an  im- 
portant artide^  being  that  of  which  walks  are 
formed  wherever  it  can  be  procured.  In  se- 
lecting gravel,  two  qualities  are  chiefly  to  be 
sought  for ;  viz.  a  good  colour,  and  the  property 
of  binding.  The  most  common  colour  of  pit 
gravel  is  a  rosty  brown ;  and  that  of  river  or 
sea  gravel,  a  grey,  with  different  shades  of 
white,  red,  or  brown.  The  best  colour  is  a 
deep  rich  yellow,  which  is  that  of  the  gravel  of 
Kensington,  the  ston^  parts  of  which  are  flints. 
The  binding  properties  of  gravel  depend  npon 
the  presence  of  ferruginous  clay,  and  tne  irregu- 
lar and  angular  shapes  and  sizes  of  the  stones. 
Where  the  stones  are  round  cr  oval,  with  re- 
gular smooth  surfaces,  they  never  form  a  good 
binding  graveL 

Oravelf  VHnmrj.  [Calculus  and  Ubimi.] 

Oraver,  called  also  Bmiii.  A  sharp  tool, 
with  a  triangular  extremity,  for  cutting  the 
lines  of  an  engraving  on  the  copper.  [Ek- 
aBAvuro.] 

Orawes  or  Oreawes.  The  sediment  of 
melted  tallow,  composed  of  the  membranous, 
vascular,  nervous,  and  muscular  matters  blended 
with  tiie  fat,  and  which,  not  being  Visible,  are 
easily  separated  from  it  by  straining ;  they  are 
made  up  into  cakes,  and  sold  by  the  tallow- 
chandlers,  being  chiefly  used  as  a  coarse  food 
for  large  house-dogs. 

Orawimeter  (Lat  gravis,  heatfy,  and  Gr. 
fiMTpov,  measure).  An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  specific  gravities  of  bodies,  whether 
liquid  or  solid,  ^e  particular  instrument  to 
which  the  term  is  usually  appropriated  was 
invented  by  M.  Guyton,  who  adopted  this 
name  in  preference  to  areometer  or  f^drometer, 
because  the  latt«r  terms  imply  that  the  liquid 
is  the  thing  weighed ;  whereas,  when  solids  are 
weighed,  the  lic^uid  is  only  the  term  of  com- 
parison to  which  the  unknown  weight  is 
referred.     [Htdbombtbb.] 

Orawlaff  Book.  A  name  given,  in  Hy- 
draulic Engineering,  to  an  enclosure  made  on 
the  side  of  a  river,  or  of  the  seashore,  into 
which  a  vessel  can  be  fioated  for  examination 
and  repairs.  There  are  generally  several 
graving  docks  attached  to  naval  arsenals ;  and 
they  are  also  in  ose  for  the  mercantile  navy, 
at  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  HuU, 
Havre,  Marseilles,  &c.  A  graving  dock  in  gene- 
ral consists  of  the  lock  at  the  entrance,  which 
may  be  closed  either  with  gates  or  a  pontoon ; 
the  altars,  as  the  steps  at  the  side  are  called, 
and  the  floor  \  the  pumping-engine,  and  the 
tar-mdting  place.  The  dimensions  given  to 
graving  docks  at  Woolwich  are  266  feet  in 
length,  from  the  apex  of  the  semicircular  end 
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to  the  inade  of  the  gate ;  tlie  width  at  top  80 
feet,  at  bottom  37  feet ;  the  clear  width  of  the 
eatnuioe  65  feet;  the  height  from  the  quay 
liD6  to  the  upper  aide  of  Uie  invert,  26  feet 
The  sides  are,  in  this  case,  made  in  steps  vaiy- 
ing  frum  9  in.  to  16  in.  in  height,  and  from  9 
to  15  in.  wide,  excepting  the  broad  altar,  which 
is  18  in.  wide.  There  are  two  staircases  for 
the  men  at  the  entrance ;  one  slip  for  lowering 
the  m:iterialB  at  the  head,  and  one  on  each  side 
of  the  dock ;  the  walls  are,  in  this  case,  4  feet 
thick  at  the  top,  and  25  feet  6  inches  at  the 

Of  late,  the  authorities  of  some  ports,  as 
HaTiv>,  Carthagena,   &c,  haye    introduced  a 
f jstAD  of  floating  dock,  instead  of  building  a 
gnriog  dock  in  me  dry  ground.    These  docks 
consist  of  a  framework,  in  eveiy  respect  analo- 
gous to  the  interior  of  the  latter,  which  is  sunk 
Dear  the  ship,  and  then  raised  bj  the  pumping 
out  of  the  water  in  which  the  ship  floated 
These  can  be  adyantageouslj  applied  wherever 
there  is  a  large  water  surface  to  be  disposed 
ot  but  tkey  are  not  applicable  when  space  is 
raioable,  nor  are  they  so  convenient  for  the 
approach  of  materials.    Perhaps  the  most  in- 
genbns  substitute  for  the  ordinary  kind  of 
pring  dock  is  Clark's  Htdbostatic  Dock, 
in  vhieh  the  ship  is  fastened  on  a  platform 
sank  beneath  its  keel,  and  then  the  whole  of 
thv  platform,  ship  and  all,  is  raised  out  of  the 
vater  by  hydrostatic  pressure,   made  to  act 
upon  piUars  connected  with  the  platform  by 
suspeDsion  rods. 

GravltatioOf  Chravlty  f  Lat  gravis,  heatfy). 
These  terms  are  often  usea  synonymously  to 
denote  that  mutual  tendency  which  all  bodies 
in  nature  have  to  approach  each  other,  with 
fr«r««  which  are  directly  as  their  masses  and 
intenely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their 
distances. 

That  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe 
has  a  disposition  to  press  towards,  and,  if  not 
opposed,  to  approach  to  everr  other,  is  a  fsict  of 
vhif  h  we  derive  the  knowledge  partly  from  our 
oonstast  experience  of  what  takes  place  at  the 
caith'e  surface,  and  partly  by  reasoning  from 
the  observed  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
This  mutual  tendency  of  all  the  particles  of 
matter  to  each  other  is  called  the  attraction  of 
$ramiatum.  In  reference  to  any  particular 
hodj,  or  mass  of  matter,  the  aggregate  attraction 
of  all  its  particles  is  usually  called  simply  its 
Srarity. 

Gravity,  Terrestrial. — XJniveisal  experience 
<i>^ongtrates  that  all  heavy  bodies,  when  un- 
supported,  fall    towards  the    surfi^  of  the 
«uth.    The  direction  of  their  motion  may  be 
is^'ftained  by  a  plumb-line ;  and  it  is  found  to 
b«  always  perpendicular  to  the  level  surface  of 
the  earth,  that  is,  to  the  surface  of  stagnant 
»iter.    But  the  earth  is  very  nearly  spherical, 
snd  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of 
a  sphere  must  pass  through  its  centre ;   hence 
the  direction  of  a  body  moving  in  consequence 
of  the  force  of  terrestruBl  gravity  is  towai^  the 
ceatre  of  the  earth.     And  this  is  the  direction 
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in  which  it  must  move  if  the  force  of  gravity  is 
the  resultant  of  the  attraction  of  all  the  particles 
of  terrestiial  matter  on  the  falling  body ;  for  it 
has  been  demonstrated  (by  Newton)  that  a 
sphere  attracts  an  exterior  body  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  all  its  matter  were  condensed  into 
a  single  point  at  its  centre. 

As  bodies  when  left  without  support  fall  from 
all  heights  to  which  they  may  be  carried,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  gravity  acts  on  them 
during  the  whole  time  of  their  descent,  and  is 
therefore  a  uniformly  accelerating  force.  This 
might  also  be  infeired  from  the  fact,  which  is 
easily  rendered  sensible,  that  bodies  which  fall 
from  a  greater  height  arrive  at  the  earth  with 
a  greater  velocity.  But  Gralileo  was  the  first 
who  proved  by  experiment  that  the  acceleration 
of  frilling  bodies  is  uniform,  and  that  the  spaces 
through  which  they  descend  are  consequently 
as  the  squares  of  the  times  of  descent  Expe- 
riments of  this  kind  are  attended  with  some 
dif&culty  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  air. 
In  order  to  render  this  resistance  insensible, 
Galileo  caused  bodies  to  descend  on  planes 
having  a  small  inclination  to  the  horizon,  in 
which  case  (neglecting  the  effects  of  friction) 
the  velocity  is  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the 
sine  of  the  plane's  inclination.  By  mounting 
the  descending  body  on  wheels,  and  formins  the 
inclined  plane  of  a  hard  substence  capable  of 
receiving  a  perfect  polish,  the  friction  may  also 
be  so  much  diminished  as  not  to  change  the 
nature  of  the  motion.  But  the  best  method  of 
showing  experimentally  that  gravity  is  a  uni- 
formly accelerating  force  is  by  means  of  an  ap- 
paratus called  (frx>m  its  inventor) 
AttwootTs  machine.  This  consists 
of  a  pulley,  the  axle  of  which 
turns  on  friction  rollers,  and  hav- 
ing a  groove  on  ite  edge  to  receive 
a  string.  Over  the  wheel  a  fine 
silken  cord  is  stretched,  to  the 
ends  of  which  are  attached  two 
equal  weights,  A  and  B.  In  this 
state  the  weights  counterbalance 
each  other,  and  no  motion  ensues; 
but  if  to  one  of  the  weights  a  small  weight  m 
be  added,  the  combined  weighte  will  immediately 
begin  to  descend.  The  motion  which  now  takes 
place  is  exactly  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of 
a  body  descending  freely ;  but  the  velocity  is 
diminished  in  the  proportion  of  the  additional 
weight  i»  to  the  sum  of  the  three,  m,  A,  and 
B ;  for  the  force,  which  is  impressed  by  the  ad- 
ditional weight,  is  expnded  in  giving  velocity 
not  only  to  it,  but  also  to  the  two  weights  A 
and  B  attached  to  the  string.  By  this  machine 
the  properties  of  uniformly  accelerated  motion 
are  experimentally  shown  to  hold  true  in  the 
descent  of  falling  bodies ;  for  if  the  additional 
weight  be  such  as  will  carry  the  weight  to  which 
it  is  added  through  1  foot  in  the  first  second 
of  time,  it  carries  it  through  4  feet  in  2  seconds, 
through  9  in  3  seconds,  and  so  on.  A  proof  is 
therefore  afforded  by  this  means  that  terrestrial 
gravity  is  a  unifDrmly  accelerating  force. 

Terrestrial  gravity  acts  equally  on  all  bodies ; 
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that  IB  to  saj,  impresses  on  all  of  them  an  equal 
qu^tity  of  motion,  whatever  their  nature  may 
be.  This  property  of  gravity  waa  also  demon- 
strated by  Galileo.  In  different  hollow  spheres, 
of  equal  weight  and  diameter,  he  enclosed  equal 
weights  of  different  substances:  the  spheres 
were  suspended  by  strings  of  equal  length,  and 
made  to  vibrate  in  very  small  arcs,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  time  of  an  oscillation  was  the 
same  in  all  of  them.  Couunon  experience 
would  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  this  result. 
Light  bodies,  as  feathers,  paper,  &c,  faH  slowly 
and  irregularly ;  and  some  substances,  as  smoke, 
vapours,  &c.,  even  ascend.  But  this,  as  is  well 
known,  arises  from  the  buoyancy  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump  a  piece  of  gold  and  a  feather  fall  with 
the  same  speed,  and  strike  the  bottom  at  the 
same  time. 

Gravity y  Tirrestrial,  Measure  of. — Having 
ascertained  the  law  according  to  which  gravity 
acts  on  bodies  at  the  surface  of  ihe  earth,  the 
next  question  is  to  determine  its  absolute  in- 
tensity, or  the  velocity  which  it  communicates 
to  a  body  falling  freely  in  a  given  time.  On 
account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  descent  of  heavv 
bodies,  this  cannot  be  done  by  direct  experi- 
ment; nor  could  Attwood's  machine  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  with  sufficient  certainty. 
The  only  mode  by  which  an  accurate  result  can 
be  obtained  is  by  measuring  the  length  of  a 
pendulum  which  makes  a  given  number  of  os- 
cillations in  a  given  time.  Let  /  be  the  length 
of  the  seconds  pendulum,  t  the  ratio  of  the 
circumference  to  the  diameter,  and^  the  accele- 
rating force  of  gravity,  that  is  twice  the  space 
through  which  a  body  falls  by  the  a<!tion  of 
gravity  in  the  first  second  of  time ;  then  [Pen- 
dulum] we  have  the  equation  g=tT\  Now  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  of 
mean  solar  time  in  London,  in  vacuo,  and  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  39*1393  British  standard  inches; 
and  ir:=3'14159;  therefore^  is  founds 386*3 
inches,  or  32J  feet*  The  height,  therefore, 
through  which  a  body  would  fall  in  vacuo  in  a 
second  of  time  at  London  is  half  of  this  quantity, 
or  16^  fcet^  It  will  be  observed,  however, 
that  this  value  of  g  does  not  express  the  whole 
of  the  earth's  attraction,  a  small  part  of  which 
(about  the  1 -464th)  is  counteracted  by  the 
centrifugal  force  corresponding  to  the  latitude : 
it  is  the  force  of  gravity  diminished  by  thd 
centrifugal  force,  or  what  is  properly  called 
gravitation. 

From  experiments  made  with  the  greatest 
care,  it  appears  that  the  extreme  amount  of 
the  variation  of  the  gravitating  force  between 
the  equator  and  the  poles  is  one  part  in  194  of 
the  whole  quantity ;  that  is  to  say,  any  body 
which  at  the  equator  weighs  194  pounds,  if 
transported  to  the  pole  would  weigh  195  pounds. 
The  difference  of  gravitation,  therefore,  at  the 
equator  and  the  poles,  is  expressed  by  the  frac- 
tion yjj.  Now  it  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Newton  that  the  ratio  of  the  centrifugal  force 
at  the  equator  to  gravitation  there  is  ~q.    This 
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'  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  firaction  ^; 
but  the  difference,  which  is  ^^  arises  from  the 
oblate  figure  of  the  earth,  m  consequence  of 
which  a  body  placed  at  the  pole  is  at  a  less 
distance  from  the  centre  than  one  at  the  equator, 
and  is  therefore  attracted  more  than  it  voold 
be  at  the  equator,  even  if  the  earth  stood  etill, 
and  there  was  consequently  no  centrifugal  force. 
From  this  it  may  he  readily  understood  that 
the  figure  of  the  earth  is  determinable  by 
measuring  the  intensity  of  gravitation  under 
different  ktitudes.    [Deobeb  ;  Earth.] 

Gravitation,  Universal. — Galileo,  who  had  so 
fully  succeeded  in  exploring  the  nature  of  ter- 
restrial gravity,  did  n<ot  suppose  that  its  action 
extended  to    bodies    beyond  £he   immediate 
vicinity  of  the  earth.    The  more  speculative 
genius  of  Kepler  led  him  to  speak  of  gravity  as  a 
force  acting  mutually  &om  planet  to  planet,  and 
particularly  from  the  earth  to  the  moon ;  and 
he  even  supposed  the  tides  to  be  produced  by 
the  gravitation  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  towards 
the  moon.    He  did  not,  however,  suppose  it  to 
have  any  concern  in  the  regulation  of  the  celes- 
tial motions.  Hooke  also  supposed  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  have  a  gravitation  to  each  other;  but 
his  notions  respecting  its  nature  were  inaccurate, 
and  he  did  not  attempt  to  define  the  law  of  its 
variation.    This  great  discovery  was  reserved 
for  Newton.    While  meditating  on  the  nature 
of  this  force,  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that 
since  gravity  is  a  tendency  not  confined  to  bodies 
on  the  very  surface  of  the  earth,  but  reaches 
even  to  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  mountains 
without  its  intensity  or  direction  suffering  any 
sensible  change,  may  it  not  reach  to  a  much 
greater  distance,  and  even  to  the  moon  ?  Before 
this  question,  however,  could  be  answered,  it 
was  necessary  to  suppose  a  law  according  to 
which  its  intensity  diminishes.  Newton  soon  per- 
ceived that  this  law  would  require  the  force  of 
gravity  to  diminish  exactly  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  increases ;  or  that  the  attractive  force 
of  the  earth  at  the  distance  of  the  moon  mufit 
be  as  much  less  than  it  is  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  as  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the  earth 
is  less  than  the  square  of  the  moon's  distance 
from  the  earth.    In  a  general  way,  the  hypo- 
thesis is  easily  verified.     The  moon^s  orbit 
differs  not  much  from  a  circle  whose  radius  is 
equal  to  60  times  the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth, 
and  the  circumference  of  her  orbit  is  therefore 
about  60  times  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle 
of  the  earth.    Now  the  diameter  of  the  earth 
being  nearly  8,000  miles,  and  the  period  of  the 
moon's  revolution  being  27  d.  7h.  43  m.,  it  is 
easy  to  compute  that  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc 
described  by  the  moon  in  a  minute  (which  is  the 
same  as  her  deflexion  from  the  tangent  or  straight 
line  which  she  would  describe  if  there  were  no 
force  attracting  her  to  the  earth)  is  16^  feet. 
But  the  mean  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth  being  60  times  the  distance  of  heavy 
bodies  at  its  surface  from  its  centre,  and  her 
gravity   increasing    inversely    as    the    square 
of  the  distance,  her  gravity  would  be  60  x  60 
times  greater  at  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  than 
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at  her  present  mean  distance,  and  therefore 
wonld  carry  her  through  60  x  60  x  16*1  feet  in 
a  mimite  near  the  surface.  Bat  by  what  was 
proved  by  Galileo  respecting  the  descent  of 
heatj  bodies,  the  same  force  wonld  cany  her 
throQgh  60  X  60  times  less  space  in  a  second 
th&n  in  a  minute ;  and  therefore  the  same  force 
rhich  compels  the  moon  to  move  in  her  orbit 
about  the  earth,  supposed  to  vary  according  to 
the  inrerse  square  of  the  distance,  would  cause 
h^r  to  fall,  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  through 
161  f  et  in  a  second.  Now  this  is  exactly  the 
bpaee  thiongh  which  heavy  bodies  descend  in  a 
^\iBd;  therefore  the  moon  may  be  retained  in 
h-f  orbit  by  the  power  of  terrestrial  gravity. 

Xevton,  however,  did  not  allow  the  argimient 
for  univerBal  gravitation  to  rest  on  loose  con- 
»dnationB  of  the  lunar  orbit  as  a  circle  de- 
siaibed  with  an  average  velocity  about  the 
eartk  He  demonstrated  that  bodies  moving 
mider  the  influence  of  an  attractive  force  which 
diminishes  according  to  the  inverse  square  of 
the  distance  must  describe  conic  sections  having 
a  focQs  at  the  centre  of  force,  and  observe  the 
lavs  of  motion  which  Kepler  had  discovered  to 
belong  to  the  planetary  orbits.  He  succeeded 
ak)  in  proving  that  some  of  the  principal  in- 
equalities of  the  lunar  and  planetary  orbits  are 
neeeseajry  consequences  of  the  mutual  gravitation 
f>f  the  different  bodies  of  the  system  to  each 
f'ther ;  and  that  the  same  mysterious  power  not 
only  regulates  the  motions  of  all  the  planets 
and  satellites  in  space,  but  also  determines  the 
fijnre  of  the  earth,  causes  the  precession  of  the 
tqainoxes,  and  produces  the  tides  of  the  ocean. 

Ajtsnming  the  different  bodies  which  compose 
the  solar  system  to  be  acted  upon  by  their 
mutual  gravitation,  according  to  the  law  pro- 
f<>s€d  by  Newton,  namely,  that  each  body  at- 
tracts every  other  with  a  force  proportional  to 
it^  nuvss  directly  and  to  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tanee  inversely,  the  determination  of  the  motions 
of  the  several  planets  and  satellites  becomes  a 
qGvstion  of  pure  geometry  when  the  requisite 
data  are  determined  by  observation.  If,  how- 
fver,  the  problem  were  required  to  be  solved  in 
its  most  general  terms,  and  it  were  necessary  to 
ocmsider  simultaneously  the  effects  of  all  the 
budies  in  the  system,  the  difBculties  of  calcu- 
latioD  wonld  be  enormous,  and  in  fact  no 
methods  of  analjwis  hitherto  discovered  would 
b*  sufficient  to  grapple  with  them.  Fortunately 
tltf"  adnal  condition  of  the  system  is  such  as 
t^  afford  great  simplifications.  The  principal 
rUnets  are  isolated  in  space,  at  great  distances 
frrtm  each  other,  and  their  masses  are  very  small 
in  oi/mparison  with  the  mass  of  the  central  body ; 
so  ihat  the  effects  of  their  mutual  attractions 
srf>  not  such  as  to  alter  the  general  elliptic  form 
of  their  orbits^  but  merely  produce  emtiSlperiur- 
f'dtions  of  their  orbits  and  motions,  which  admit 
•^  Wng  separately  computed.  By  availing 
themgelves  of  these  favourable  conditions, 
mathemadeians  have  succeeded  in  expressing 
th^  whole  of  the  complicated  movements  of  the 
plaoetB  and  satellites  by  analytical  equations ; 
4od  sndi  is  the  perfection  to  which  this  branch 
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'  of  physical  science  has  attained,  that  there  is  no 

irregularity  in  the  motions  of  the  bodies  of  the 

'  solar  system,  no  deviation  from  their  mean  state 

appreciable  to  the  most  delicate  astronomical 

;  observations,  which  has  not  been   explained, 

,  and  its  period  and  amount  accurately  calcu- 

lated  on  the  principle  of  universal  gravitation, 

I  according  to  the  law  discovered  by  Newton. 

[Planet.] 

The  effects  of  gravitation,  as  manifested  in 
the  influences  of  the  celestial  bodies  on  each 
other,  enable  us  to  form  several  conclusions 
respecting  its  nature  and  mode  of  action.  Tiiat 
gravity  belongs  not  only  to  matter  in  the  aggre- 
gate, but  to  every  particle  of  which  bodies  are 
composed,  is  renaered  evident  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  moon  disturbs  the  waters  of  the 
o(^an.  Let  E  be  the  earth,  and  M  the  moon.  If 
the  moon's  gra- 
vity acted  only 
on  the  aggregate 
mass  and  not 
on  each  particle, 
it  would  have 
no  effect  on  the 

figure  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  no  tide 
would  be  produced.  But  the  action  of  the 
moon  on  the  different  parts  is  unequal.  Those 
at  a,  which  are  nearest  the  moon,  are  more 
attracted  than  those  at  the  centre  c;  which 
aeain  are  more  attracted  than  the  parts  at  6, 
wnich  are  farthest  from  the  moon.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  a  fiuid  particle  at  a  is  drawn 
away  as  it  were  from  the  general  mass,  and  an 
accumulation  takes  place  at  a".  For  the  same 
reason,  the  attraction  at  c  being  stronger  than 
at  b,  the  mass  of  the  earth  is  drawn  awav  from 
the  parts  at  6,  and  the  fluid  is  in  a  manner  left 
behind,  and  accumulates  at  I/.  Hence  we  per- 
ceive the  reason  why  it  is  high  water  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  earth  at  the  same  instant  of 
time.  In  fact,  in  consequence  of  the  moon's 
attraction,  the  fluids  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
have  a  tendency  at  every  instant  to  arrange 
themselves  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  spheroid, 
the  greater  axis  of  which  points  towards  the 
moon. 

It  is  also  proved  by  astronomical  phenomena 
that  gravity  is  a  force  which  is  transmitted  from 
body  to  body,  not  successively,  but  instan- 
taneously. Were  gravity  transmitted  with  a 
measurable  velocity,  the  rate  of  velocity  would "" 
sensibly  affect  the  secular  variation  of  the  mean 
motion  of  the  moon.  By  a  comparison  of  the 
results  of  theory  with  observation,  Laplace 
found  that  the  velocity  of  the  attracting  force, 
if  not  infinite,  must  be  at  least  fifty  millions  of 
times  greater  than  the  velocity  of  light  (Mic, 
Celeste,  liv.  xvi.) 

Another  question  which  may  be  put  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  gravity  is,  whether  its 
action  is  in  any  degree  modified  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  substances  through  which  it 
penetrates  ?  For  example,  whether  the  attrac- 
tive force  of  the  earth,  which  must  penetrate 
the  whole  substance  of  the  moon  before  its 
influence  reaches  the  particles  on  the  opposite 
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side  of  that  body,  acts  with  the  same  intensity 
on  those  particles  as  on  those  nearest  the  earth, 
regard  being  had  to  the  law  of  the  distance  ? 
Now,  if  the  attractive  force  suffered  any  dimi- 
nution in  passing  through  the  lunar  sub- 
stance, the  parallax  would  thereby  be  affected ; 
but,  firom  the  amount  of  the  parallax,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  intensity  of  terrestrial  gravitation 
on  the  different  molecules  of  the  moon  suffers 
no  Tariation,  excepting  what  arises  from  the 
different  distances  of  the  molecules.  It  may 
therefore  be  considered,  says  Laplace,  as  suffi- 
ciently established  that  the  force  of  gravity  is 
of  so  subtle  a  nature  that  the  densest  bodies  of 
the  universe  offer  no  obstacle  to  its  free  passage. 

A  third  conclusion  is,  that  the  law  of  gravity 
is  not  modified  in  any  respect  by  the  different 
natures  of  the  celestial  bodies,  if  the  action  t>f 
the  sun  on  the  molecules  of  the  earth  differed 
only  by  a  millionth  part  from  its  action  on  the 
molecules  of  the  moon,  the  difference  would 
occasion  a  variation  of  the  sun's  parallax  amount- 
ing to  several  seconds.  But  the  supposition  of 
any  such  variation  is  impossible.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  gravitating  force  of  the  sun, 
in  equal  times  and  at  equal  distances,  impresses 
equal  velocities  on  the  earth  and  moon.  It  is 
also  demonstrated  from  thetheoiy  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  that  Jupiter  acts  on  Saturn  according  to 
the  same  law  as  on  his  own  satellites.  Gravity 
is  therefore  a  force  altogether  independent  of 
the  nature  of  the  substances  on  which  it  acts. 

Orawitj,  Centre  of.  [Cbntbs  of  Gra- 
vity.] 

f  ravltjr*  Bpeelllo.  The  speciflc  gravity 
of  a  body  is  the  ratio  of  its  weight  to  thu 
weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  some  other  body 
assumed  as  a  conventional  standard.  The 
standard  usually  adopted  for  this  purpose  is 
pure  distilled  water  at  a  given  temperature. 
In  England  the  temperature  is  generally  taken 
at  62^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  the  French  take 
it  at  32^,  or  that  of  melting  ice ;  sometimesat  the 
temperature  at  which  its  density  is  the  greatest 
(about  39*4^  of  Fahrenheit).  The  temperature 
of  32^  is  by  far  the  more  convenient,  inasmuch 
as  it  can  be  easily  maintained  without  varia- 
tions ;  whereas  it  is  hardly  possible  to  perform 
experiments  at  the  exact  temperature  of  62^, 
in  consequence  of  the  continual  variations  of 
the  temperature  of  the  air.  It  is  only,  how- 
ever, when  very  great  precision  lb  required, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  experiment 
with  water  at  any  particular  temperature ;  in 
general  it  is  sufficient  to  note  the  temperature, 
and  apply  a  correction  depending  on  the  known 
density  of  water  at  the  different  degrees  of  the 
thermometrie  scale. 

The  most  obvious  method  of  ascertaining 
the  relative  wHghts  or  specific  gravities  of  two 
different  bodies  is  to  immerse  them  successively 
in  a  cylindrical  or  prismatic  vessel  of  a  known 
area,  containing  a  liquid  of  less  density  than 
either.  When  a  solid  is  immersed  in  a  liquid, 
the  liquid  occupies  as  much  more  space  than  it 
did  before  as  is  exactly  equal  to  the  bulk  or 
volume  of  the  body;    and  therefore  by  im- 
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'  mersing  equal  or  known  weights  of  different 

'  bodies  in  a  vessel  of  the  form  specified,  the 

I  relation  between  the  heights  at  which  the 

liquid  stands  will  give  the  relation  between 

'  their  densities.    Thu  was  the  method  propost-d 

by  Archimedes  for  solving  the  famous  problem 

of  the  crown  of  Hero. 

The  method  now  employed  is  susceptible  of 
far  greater  accuracy.  It  depends  on  this  prin- 
ciple, that  a  body  when  immersed  in  a  flaid 
loses  just  as  much  of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  the  fluid. 
To  obtain  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  body, 
therefore,  its  weight  in  air  must  be  divided  by 
the  loss  of  weight  which  it  sustains  when 
weighed  in  pure  water. 

The  process  of  finding  the  specific  gravity  of 
any  solid  body  denser  than  water  is  rendered 
very  simple  by  means  of  the  hydrostatic  balance. 
When  the  solid  is  less  dense  than  water,  its 
weight  in  that  liquid  cannot  be  ascertained 
directly;  but  it  may  bo  found  by  attaching 
the  body  to  another  sufficiently  dense  to  cans^ 
both  to  sink. 

In  like  manner,  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid 
in  the  state  of  powder  may  be  found  by  placing 
it  in  a  vessel  whose  weight  in  air  and  in  water 
has  been  previously  determined. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  may  bo 
found  in  several  ways  by  means  of  the  hydro- 
static balance.  One  way  is  equivalent  to  findiui; 
the  ratio  of  the  density  of  a  suitable  solid  body 
first  to  water  and  then  to  the  liquid  to  b« 
experimented  on. 

Another  method  is  to  take  a  phial  of  known 
weight,  and  weigh  it  when  filled  with  wat(>r; 
the  increase  of  weight  is  of  course  the  weight 
of  the  water.  It  is  then  filled  with  the  liquid, 
and  again  weighed,  and  the  weight  of  the  con- 
tained liquid  thus  ascertained.  We  have  then 
the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  the  water  and 
the  liquid,  whence  the  ratio  of  their  specific 
gravities  is  known. 

For  many  practical  purposes,  and  especially 
for  determining  the  specific  gravities  otBtrengths 
of  spirituous  liquors,  it  is  neoessaiy  to  have 
recourse  to  more  expeditious  methods  than  that 
of  the  hydrostatic  balance.  In  such  cases  the 
instrument  called  an  hydrometer  is  employed. 
[Htdroiotbb.] 

The  specific  gravities  of  the  gaseous  floids 
are  usually  determined  in  terms  of  that  of  at- 
mospheric air.  The  difference  between  the 
weights  of  a  fiask  when  exhausted  of  air  by 
means  of  the  air-pump  and  when  filled  with 
the  gas  gives  the  weight  of  the  gas  which  it 
contains.  But  experiments  of  this  kind  require 
to  be  made  with  great  care,  as  they  are  mnch 
affected  by  small  variations  of  the  temperature, 
pressure,  and  hvgrometric  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. For  a  detailed  account  of  the  method 
of  proceeding,  and  the  manner  of  applying  the 
requisite  corrections,  see  Biot's  TraiU  de  Phy- 
sique, tome  i. 

Oraylinff.    [Sauiok.] 

Clraxloao  (Ital.).  In  Music,  an  instruction 
to  the  performer  that  the  music  to  which  this 


GREAT   CIRCLE  SAILING 

■vord  is  affixed  is  to  be  executed  el^gantlj  and  | 
graoefoUy. 

Great  CTtrele  Saillar*  In  Navigation, 
the  shortest  distance  between  two  places  on 
the  sarfAce  of  the  earth  is  the  are  of  a  great 
circle  passing  throogh  them.  If  the  latitudes 
and  hn^tadeB  of  the  two  places  are  known, 
this  arc  may  be  readily  calcnlated  by  the  com- 
moQ  mle  in  spherical  trigonometry  for  finding 
the  third  side  of  a  spherical  triangle  when  the 
other  two  sides  and  the  indnd^  angle  are 
giTen.  The  practical  inconvenience  of  sailing 
(«  a  great  circle  arises  from  the  necessity  of 
ooDtinually  altering  the  coarse ;  this^  however, 
maj  be  putly  obviated  by  taking  two  or  more 
points  on  the  arc,  and  finding  the  latitude  and 
ioagitade  of  those  points ;  then,  by  the  common 
rales  of  navigation,  finding  the  course  and  dis- 
tance £rom  the  place  of  departure  to  the  nearest 
poiot  marked  on  the  arc :  thence  the  course  and 
distance  to  the  next  point,  and  so  on.  The  sum 
of  the  distances  described  on  these  several 
eoTuses  will  not  differ  much  from  the  shortest 
distance.  Bj  proceeding  in  this  manner  as  far 
as  it  is  practicable,  the  advantage  of  sailing 
close  to  the  arc  of  the  great  circle,  and  thus  of 
shortening  the  distance,  may  be  obtained  with- 
oat  any  difficulty.    (Jeans*  Navigation.) 

Oraat  OoUte.    [Ooutb.] 

Oreat  Primer.  In  Printing,  the  name  of  a 
kind  of  type  six  sizes  larger  th^  that  used  in 
this  work.    [Ttpb.] 

Oreave*  (Span,  grevas ;  in  the  dialect  of 
Btti]gnndy,  gi^ve  still  signifies  skin).  Pieces  of 
armoor  for  the  protection  of  the  leg.  That 
tiiey  were  generally  used  by  the  Achaean  war- 
riors in  the  Homeric  age,  is  shown  by  their 
common  epithet  c^xr^/iiScs,  or  weU-greaved. 
Examples  found  at  Pompeii  are  of  metal  highly 
(ssamented.  In  the  fourteenth  century  they 
trere  made  of  metal  or  leather,  and  their  Low 
Litin  name  was  Udnbtrga^  from  the  Q-erman 
hdnbergen, 

Gkx^vss.     [Or4YB8.] 

Crrebe.    [Podiceps.] 

Oreelaii  Arolilteotiire.  [Aschitbotubb, 
Gbscun.] 

Greek  €niiiroli«  Tlie*  Comprises  the  great 
Imlk  of  the  Christian  peculation  of  Russia 
lad  Qreece,  Servia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia, 
besides  various  congregations  scattered  through- 
<nit  the  provinces  of  the  Turkish  and  Austrian 
em[nr^.  Some  of  these  acknowledge  the  pa- 
triaidi  of  Constantinople  as  their  head ;  others 
are  under  local  patriarchs.  The  Byzantine 
patriarch,  although  possessing  a  certain  spiri- 
tual supremacy  over  such  an  extensive  com- 
mimity,  has  never  ventured  to  assert  any  claim 
to  the  temporal  power  so  long  wielded  by  his 
rival  at  Rome.  His  ambition  was  curb^  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  jealousy  of  the  em- 
p«roEB,  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  closer 
contact ;  and  since  the  Mohammedan  conquest 
the  state  of  weakness  and  poverty  into  which 
the  Christian  church  in  Turkey  has  been 
thnmn  has  annihilated  all  views  of  aggrandise- 
i&^t    In  earlier  times,  however,  the  Con- 
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stantinopolitan  pontiffs  clearly  showed  that 
they  did  not  lack  the  will  to  raise  themselves 
to  a  station  in  the  East  on  a  level  with  the  grow- 
ing authority  of  the  popes  in  the  West.  The 
origin  of  the  separation  which  has  now  pre- 
vailed for  many  hundred  years  between  two  such 
important  sections  of  Cliristendom  as  the  Latin 
and  Greek  churches,  agreeing  as  they  do  in  roost 
of  their  fundamental  principles,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  rival  pretensions  set  up  by  the  bishops  of 
the  two  imperial  cities,  and  dates  almost  from 
the  foundation  of  the  younger  capital. 

As  early  as  the  year  461  the  couDcil  of 
Chalcedon  assigned  Asia  Minor,  Pontus,  Thrace, 
and  the  frontiers  of  Illyricum  for  the  extent  of 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  church  of 
Byzantium,  and  conferred  upon  its  bishop 
the  honours  and  privileges  which  had  been 
already  conceded  to  the  pope  of  Rome.  The 
patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  main- 
tained at  this  period  an  independent  authority  ; 
but  were  gradually  reduced  under  the  predo- 
minant influence  of  the  patriarch  of  the  East 
The  aggressions,  however,  of  the  rival  pontiffs 
did  not  proceed  pari  passu :  the  Roman,  being . 
farther  removed  irom  the  imperial  authority, 
which  was  seated  at  Ravenna,  assumed  by  de- 
grees a  direct  temporal  authority  over  the 
neighbouring  districts;  and  this  assumption  led 
the  wav  to  the  prodigious  indirect  supremacy 
which  ne  usurped  a^r  the  lapse  of  several 
ages.  The  Constantinopolitan,  on  the  contrary, 
was  always  strictly  watched,  and  fettered  by 
the  proximity  of  the  Eastern  emperors ;  and 
the  extension  or  declension  of  the  patriarchal 
authority  depended  in  most  cases  more  upon 
the  particular  character  of  the  wearer  of 
the  crown  than  of  the  mitre.  The  first 
doctrinal  ground  of  dispute  was  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Latin  church,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century,  of  the  double  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
The  word  jUioque^  first  surreptitiously  inserted 
into  the  Constantinopolitan  creed  many  years 
after  its  promulgation,  became  the  badge  of  the 
Western  church;  but  whatever  apparent  ad- 
vantage this  forgery  might  give  to  the  opposite 
party,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  other  dogma, 
the  procession  from  the  Father  alone,  had 
never  been  declared  by  a  council  of  the  church. 

The  discussions  produced  by  this  controversy 
were  brought  to  a  head  by  the  sudden  elevation 
of  Photius,  a  layman,  to  the  patriarchate,  by 
the  command  of  the  emperor.  In  six  successive 
days  he  passed  through  the  six  preliminary 
orders :  he  became  successively  monk,  reader, 
subdeacon,  deacon,  priest,  bishop,  and  finally, 
on  the  seventh  day,  was  consecrated  patriarch ; 
and  all  this  to  the  violent  exclusion  of  the 
existing  pontifi^  Ignatius.  The  appointment 
of  Photius,  who  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
talents,  alarmed  the  Pope.  The  cause  of  Ig- 
natius was  supported  in  the  West;  and  the 
intruder  excommunicated  by  Nicholas  I.  The 
thunder  of  Rome  was  retorted  by  a  charge,  made 
on  the, part  of  Photius  against  the  Latin  church, 
of  five  distinct  heresies.     1 .  It  was  objected  that 
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the  Romanista  faated  on  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh 
day  of  the  week ;  2.  That  they  permitted  the 
use  of  milk  and  cheese  in  the  first  week  of 
Lent ;  3.  That  they  forbade  their  priests  to 
marry;  4.  That  they  authorised  bishops  to 
baptise  with  the  chrism,  and  forbade  the 
pnests;  6.  That  they  had  interpolated  the 
creed  of  Constantinople  with  the  word  filioquef 
and  held  the  doctrine  therein  implied. 

These  proceedings  widened  the  breach  which 
had  already  in  &tct  taken  place  by  the  formal 
transference  which  the  emperor  had  effected  of 
several  provinces  east  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  Rome  to  that  of  Constantinople. 
The  Romish  party,  however,  continued  still 
powerful  in  the  East,  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
papal  see  were  frequently  saccessfud ;  until  in 
1054  the  mutual  excommunications  pronounced 
upon  each  other  by  Leo  IX.  and  Cerularius 
caused  the  final  separation,  which  has  continued 
to  the  present  day. 

The  opinions  of  the  Greek  church  bear  con- 
siderable affinity  to  those  of  the  Latin.  The 
fundamental  distinction  is  the  rejection  of  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  St  Peter,  and  the  de- 
nial  of  any  visible  representative  or  vicar  of 
Christ  upon  earth.  In  the  view  which  it  takes 
of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  at 
variance  not  only  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  but  with  the  general  belief  of  Protest- 
ants also.  It  recognises,  however,  the  seven 
sacraments ;  authorises  the  offering  of  prayer 
to  the  saints  and  Virgin;  and  encourages 
the  use  of  pictures,  though  forbidding  that  of 
images.  It  holds  in  reverence  also  the  relics 
and  tombs  of  holy  men ;  enjoins  strict  fasting 
and  the  giving  of  alms,  looking  upon  them  as 
works  of  intrinsic  merit ;  and  numbers  amons 
its  adherents  numerous  orders  of  monks  and 
nuns,  but  allows,  or  rather  insists  on,  the 
marriage  of  its  secular  priests.  It  holds  that 
modifi^  form  of  the  Roman  doctrine  of  the 
eucharist  which  is  denominated  conavbatantia- 
tion ;  while  it  admits  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
and,  ei^joins  the  offering  of  prayers  for  the 
dead.     It  administers  baptism  by  immersion. 

The  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Greek  as 
contrasted  with  the  Roman  church  are  noticed 
by  Dean  Milman  in  the  Introduction  to  his  His- 
tory  of  Latin  Christianity,  While  the  tendencies 
of  the  Western  Church  were  chiefly  practical, 
Greek  Christianity  was  pre-eminently  specula- 
tive, and  ceased,  with  the  extinction  of  Paganism, 
to  be  either  creative  or  aggressive.  The  prac- 
tical illustration  of  this  difference  is  to  be  found 
in  the  remarkably  stationary  character  of  the 
discipline,  usages,  and  modes  of  sentiment, 
not  less  than  of  the  doctrines,  of  the  Eastern 
church  even  to  the  present  day. 

The  emancipation  of  the  Russian  branch  of 
the  Greek  church  fbom  the  centre  of  authority 
at  Constantinople  was  gradually  effected,  and 
mav  be  said  to  have  been  complete  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  indepen- 
dence of  the  church  of  Greece  Proper  was 
recognised  by  Constantinople  in  1850.  (Stanley, 
History  of  the  Eastern  Church,) 
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Oreek  71re.    [Fire,  Gsebjl] 
Oreen  Clotli«  Board  o&     (Kousihold.] 
Ore«a  Xiead  Ore.    The  native  phosphate 
of  lead. 

Green,  Solieele**.    An  arsenite  of  copper. 
Mineral  green  is  a  subcarbonate  of  copper,  and 
Brunswick  green  an  oxychloride  of  copper. 
Green  Bioknese.    [Chlobosis.] 
Green  Vitriol.     The    metallic    salts  of 
sulphuric      add     were    formerly    designated 
vitriols :  sulphate  of  iron  was  termed  green 
vitriol.   It  is  a  compound  of  1  atom  of  oxida 
of  iron  and   1   atom  of  sulphuric  acid:  the 
crystals  contain  7  atoms  of  water;  hence  the 
crystallised  salt  consists  of  36  protoxide  of 
iron,  40  sulphuric  acid,   and  63  water,  and 
its  equivalent  is  «>  139.     Sulphate  of  copper  is 
called  blue  vitriol^  and  sulphate  of  sine  wkiU 
vitriol, 

Greenllneli.  The  FringiHa  viridis  of  lin- 
nseus.     [F&iKoiLLA.] 

Greenbeart.  The  Neetandra  Bodi^  a 
tree  of  British  Guiana,  which  furnishes  a  vala- 
able  wood  known  as  Greenheart  timber.  It  is 
also  called  the  Bibiri-tree. 

Greenlkonee.  In  Gardening,  a  house  with  a 
roof  and  one  or  more  sides  of  glass,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  containing  exotic  plants  which  are  too 
tender  to  endure  the  open  air  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  greenhouse  being  a 
structure  of  luxury,  ought  to  be  for  the  most 
part  situated  near  the  house,  in  order  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  fiimily  in  inclement  weather; 
and,  if  possible,  it  should  be  connected  with  the 
flower-garden,  as  being  of  the  same  character 
with  reference  to  use.  Its  length  and  breadth 
may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  but  its  height  should 
never  be  less  than  that  of  the  loftiest  apartments 
of  the  house  to  which  it  belongs.  The  best 
aspect  is  to  the  south  or  south-east ;  but  any 
aspect  may  be  chosen,  provided  the  roof  is 
entirely  of  glass,  and  abundant  heat  is  supplitni 
by  art.  In  greenhouses  facing  the  north, 
however,  the  more  tender  plants  will  not  thrive 
so  well  in  winter :  more  artiflcial  heat  will  be 
required  at  that  season ;  and  the  plants  should 
be  chiefly  evergreens,  and  other  plants  that 
come  into  flower  in  the  summer  season,  and 
grow  or  flower  but  little  during  winter.  In 
most  greenhouses  the  plants  are  kept  in  pots 
or  boxes,  and  set  on  stages  or  shelves,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  near  the  roof,  so  as  to  receive 
the  direct  influence  of  tiie  rays  of  light  imme- 
diately on  their  passing  through  the  glass.  An 
orangery  differs  from  a  greenhouse  in  having 
an  opaque  roof,  and  in  being  chiefly  devoted 
to  plants,  which,  producing  their  shoots  and 
flowers  in  the  summer  season  and  in  the  open  air, 
are  set  in  the  orangery  merely  to  preserve  them 
through  the  winter.  Such  a  structure  might 
with  more  propriety  be  termed  a  conservatory ; 
but  custom  in  the  present  day  has  applied  this 
term  to  buildings  with  glass  roofs  in  which 
the  plants  are  not  kept  in  pots,  but  planted  in 
the  free  soil,  and  in  which  a  part  of  them  are 
encouraged  to  grow  and  flower  in  the  winter 
months.     [Orangert  and  Consebvatort.] 


GREENLANDITE 

Oraenlandtfee.    A  Tarietj  of  the  precious 

Garnet 

OrettuaBd.  In  Geology,  the  name  given  ' 
totwoseries  of  rocks  belonging  to  the  Cretaceous  : 
period  and  foond  below  the  chalk.  The  name  I 
is  derived  from  the  frequent  presence,  in  these 
deposits  of  the  cretaceous  period,  of  particles  of  a 
silicate  of  iron  of  green  colour,  not  unfrequentlj 
prodociDg  beds  of  sand  of  a  greyish  green  tint. 
The  greensands  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
the  upper  and  Uywer^  the  gault  intervening. 
(Uppeb  Gbxeksand  and  Lowbb  Gbeensand.] 
These  names  are  not  generally  adopted  by  the 
continental  geologists^  owing  to  the  absence  of 
the  chaiacteristic  colour  in  the  representative 
formations.  Thus  the  upper  greensand  forms 
a  part  of  the  chalk  marl  and  is  hardly  distin- 
^ished  from  it,  while  the  lower  is  commonly 
dtf  ignated  Neocoi/uan. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  a  green  colour 
alvays  signalises  the  sands  here  described,  or 
at  any  rate  that  it  affects  their  appearance. 
They  are  frequently  (especially  the  lower  green- 
ana)  of  the  most  brilliant  and  intense  red. 
This  is  derived  from  the  conversion  of  the 
grains  of  silicate  into  peroxide  of  iron,  and  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  presence  of  abundant 
green  grains  a  little  away  fr^m  the  surface. 

Oreenstoae.  A  variety  of  trap-rock.  The 
eonstitof'nt  parts  of  greenstone  are  hornblende 
and  imperfectly  cxystallised  felspar,  the  felspar 
being  abundant.  Augite  sometimes  replaices 
the  hornblende,  producing  doleriU.  [Thap- 
eool] 

Gregarions  (Lat.  gregarius,  from  grex,  a 
fioek).  In  Zoology,  those  animals  which  are 
ibnnd  in  company  with  each  other;  used  in 
opposition  to  solitary. 

Oregoiiaa  Calendar.  The  reformed 
calendar  of  the  church  of  Rome,  introduced  by 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1682,  in  which  the 
em>r  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Julian  calendar 
vas  corrected  by  the  omission  of  three  inter- 
calary days  in  four  centuries,  and  the  moon's 
age,  vith  the  time  of  Easter,  with  the  other 
moTsble  feasts  depending  on  it^  indicated  by 
the  table  of  epacts.     [Calehdab.] 

Oregorlaa  Oliaat.  Introduced  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  about  a.d.  600.  These  chants 
hare  continued  in  usn  in  the  Western  church  to 
the  present  day,  and  form  the  basis  of  our 
cathedral  music.    (Hook's  Church  Dictionary.) 

ttreforian  Xpocli*  The  epoch  or  time  at 
vhieh  the  computation  by  the  Gregorian  calen- 
dar commenced.    This  was  in  March,  1582. 

Otegoiian  Telescope.  The  first  and 
must  common  form  of  the  reflecting  telescope, 
inrented  by  James  Gregory,  professor  of  ma- 
thematics in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's 
and  afterwards  of  Edinburgh,  and  described  by 
him  in  his  Optica  ProTnota^  published  in  1663. 
[Tblbboofb.] 

Orecorian  Tear.  The  civil  year  of  the 
^^ngorian  calendar.  In  the  Gregorian  calendar 
the  common  year  consists  of  365  days,  and 
^'^  fourth  year  is  a  leap  year,  or  contains 
366  days,  excepting  the  last  years  of  every 
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century  of  which  the  number  is  not  divisible 
by  4.  Thus,  the  years  1700,  1800,  1900,  are 
not  leap  years;  but  1600  and  2000  are  leap 
years,  the  numbers  16  and  20  being  divisible 
by  4.  The  period  is  consequently  400  years,  in 
the  course  of  which  there  occur  97  intercala- 
tions ;  so  that  400  years  contain  365  x  400  -»-  97 
=  146,097  days,  and  therefore  one  Gregorian 
year  consists  of  365*2425  mean  solar  days,  or 
365  d.  5  h.  49  m.  12  sec.  But  the  true  solar 
year  consists  of  365  d.  5  h.  48  m.  49*62  sec. 
The  (jregorian  year,  therefore,  errs  in  excess  by 
22*38  seconds  ;  but  the  error  is  not  worth  taking 
into  account,  as  it  only  amounts  to  one  whole 
day  in  3,866  years. 

Gregorite.  The  Menaccanite  of  Cornwall, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Gregor,  whose  name  it 
bears.    A  variety  of  titanic  iron-ore. 

Grenade  (Fr.  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
pomegranate).  A  hollow  ball  of  iron  or  glass, 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
charged  with  gunpowder  and  furnished  with  a 
fuse ;  it  is  often  called  a  hand  grenade^  being 
thrown  by  hand  from  the  parapets  of  besieged 
places  upon  the  invaders  beneath. 

Grenadiers  (Fr.).  The  name  given  at 
first  to  the  soldiers  who  threw  grenades  ;  but 
afterwards  conferred  on  certain  troops  of  the 
line,  distinguished  by  peculiarities  of  dress,  ac- 
coutrements, &c.  The  name  originated  with  the 
French  in  1667,  but  was  speedUy  adopted  into 
all  the  armies  of  Europe ;  and  wherever  it  has 
been  introduced,  the  finest  men  of  a  regiment 
have  always  been  selected  to  form  i»'hat  is 
called  the  grenadier  companv.  Until  recently 
each  regiment  of  the  line  in  our  service  had 
a  grenadier  company ;  now  the  name  only  re- 
mains in  the  '  Grenadier  Guards.' 

Gr^s.  The  French  name  for  a  sandstone 
or  a  grit  Thus  the  new  red  sandstone  is 
called  le  nouveau  gris  rottge;  the  gris  of 
Fontainebleau  is  aUo  a  well-known  member 
of  the  tertiary  gr^s. 

Gressorial.  In  Ornithology,  is  applied  to 
the  feet  of  birds  which  have  three  toes 
forward,  two  of  which  are  connected,  and  one 
behind. 

Gretna  Green  Maniaves.  In  order  to 
evade  the  stringency  of  the  English  Marriage 
Law,  aft;er  the  Act  of  George  U.,  and  to  ei\joy 
the  facilities  afforded  by  that  of  Scotland  [Mab- 
BiAOB,  Law  of],  couples  from  England  used  to 
have  the  ceremonv  performed  at  the  first  place 
which  they  could  reach  in  Scotland.  G^tna 
Green,  on  the  western  border  near  Carlisle,  was 
the  best  known  and  most  convenient.  The 
ceremony  merely  amounted  to  an  admission 
before  witnesses  that  certain  persons  are  man 
and  wife,  the  only  condition  necessary  to  render 
it  a  valid  marriage  being  that  it  should  be 
either  preceded  or  followed  by  cohabitation. 
This  facility  was  abolished  by  19  &  20  Vict, 
c.  96,  which  requires  twenty-one  days'  previous 
residence  to  render  such  marriage  valid.  The 
number  of  these  marriages  was  stated  to  be 
on  the  average  300  or  400  a  year  at  Gretna 
alone ;  bat  with  those  which  took  place  at  other 
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plHcea  along  the  border  amounted  to  about 
600  a  year. 

Orenria  (after  Dr.  Grew,  a  physiological 
botanist  of  the  seventeenth  century).  Of  this 
genus  of  Tiliac€(B,  two  species,  G.  sapida  and 
asiatica,  yield  small  red  acid  fruit,  commonly 
used  in  India  for  flayouring  sherbet.  Some  of 
the  species  have  a  fibrous  inner  bark,  which  is 
UHcd  for  rope-making,  &c. ;  and  the  wood  of 
G.  tlastica  is  very  strong  and  elastic.  They 
are  widely  dispersed,  but  not  found  in  America. 

Orej  Btone  ILlma.  The  name  given  by 
London  builders  to  the  lime  made  from  the 
chalk  marl  quarried  at  Dorking,  Mcrstham,  or 
Godbtone.  It  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
chinch  lime  of  the  midland  counties;  it  is 
moderately  hydraulic,  containing  about  eight 
per  cent,  of  the  silicate  of  alumina.  It  swells 
a  good  deal  in  slaking,  and  gives  out  much 
heat. 

OreywAOke.    [Gbattwackb;  Gboloot.] 

Orias.  The  Anchovy  Pear  of  Jamaica  is 
the  produce  of  G.  cavliflora.  The  fruits  are 
pickled  and  eaten  like  mangos.  The  genus 
belongs  to  the  BanringUmiacctp. 

OrtlBii  (Gr.  ypi>^).  A  fabulous  animal  re- 
presented with  the  body  and  feet  of  a  lion,  the 
head  of  an  eagle  or  vulture,  and  as  being  fur- 
nished with  wings  and  claws.  The  griffin 
belongs  more  to  romantic  than  daasical  my- 
thology. It  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the 
fairy  tales  and  romances  of  the  middle  ages ; 
and,  like  the  dragon  which  was  fabled  to  guard 
the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  its  chief 
duties  consisted  in  watching  over  hidden  trea- 
sures, and  in  guarding  captive  princesses,  or 
the  castles  in  which  they  were  confined.  It  has 
been  adopted  into  the  langiuge  of  beraldiy, 
where  it  constitutes  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  armorial  bearings  of  many  princely  and 
noble  families. 

OrtlBtlis'  Mlztnre.  The  mistura  ferri 
compoaita  of  the  London  Pharmacopeia  ;  it  ia 
a  useful  ferruginous  tonic,  deriving  its  efficacy 
from  the  protocarbonate  of  iron. 

Grilse.     [Salmon.! 

Giimaoe  (Fr.).  In  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture, an  unnatural  distortion  of  the  counte- 
nance, from  habit,  affectation,  or  insolence. 
Th^  ancient  comedians  wore  masks  fashioned 
into  the  most  exaggerated  grimaces.  (Fioo- 
roni,  Le  Masehere  Sccniche  ^c.  (TAnttchi  Bo- 
mani,  Rome  1736.) 

Orinderi.     [Tkbth.] 

Gripe.  The  fore  foot  of  a  ship. — To  gripe, 
the  tendency  of  a  ship  to  bring  her  head  up 
to  the  wind  when  carrying  sail  on  the  wind. 

Gripes.  On  Shipboard,  the  apparatus  of 
ropes,  hooks,  &c.,  by  which  boats  are  fastened 
to  tlie  upper  deck  during  stormy  weather. 

Grisette  (Fr.).  Originally  a  dress  of 
coarse  grey  cloth ;  but  the  word  was  afterwards 
applied  to  denote  the  women  who  wore  them. 

Gristte.     [Cabtilaob.] 

Grit  (A.-Sax-  greot).  Any  variety  of  stone 
made  up  of  minute  grains  cemented  together, 
may  conveniently  be  called  by  this  name.     Coal 
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grit  is  a  sandstone  of  the  coal  measures ;  calc 
grit,  a  limestone  of  the  oolitic  series. 

Groat  (Dutch  grote,  onginally  grote  schware, 
the  great  schware,  as  distinguished  from  the 
little  schware,  of  which  there  were  five  in  the 
grote  or  groat).  An  old  English  silver  coin 
equal  to  Ad,  of  our  present  meney.  It  was 
introduced  by  Edward  III.  about  the  3'ear  1361, 
and  has  lately  been  again  adopted  and  issued  from 
the  Mint :  the  first  coinage  of  these  modem  silver 
groats  oriburpenny  pieces  took  place  in  1835. 

Groats.  The  seeds  of  Oata  prepared  as 
an  article  of  food,  by  depriving  them  of  their 
husks  or  hulls. 

Groin.  In  Architecture,  the  line  formed 
at  the  intersection  of  two  arches  which  cross 
each  other  at  any  angle. 

Grommet.  On  Shipboard,  a  ring  or  loop 
made  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  rope  by  inter- 
splicing  the  strands. 

Groninrenists.  In  Ecclesiastical  History, 
a  subdivision  of  the  sect  of  Anabaptists. 

Groom  (Dutch  grom,  a  youth),  A  name 
now  usually  applied  to  servants  who  are  em- 
ployed about  horses.  The  groom-porter  was 
an  officer  of  the  royal  household  in  the  lord 
steward's  department,  whose  place  ia  said  to 
have  succeeded  that  of  the  master  of  the  revels. 
Groom  is  still  the  denomination  of  seyeral 
officers  of  the  royal  household,  chiefiy  in  the 
lord  chamberlain's  department ;  such  as  grooms 
in  waiting,  groom  of  the  stole  or  robes,  &c.  &c. 

Groove  (Dutch,  groeve,  a  furrow ;  Ger. 
grube,  a  pit,  from  graben,  to  dig).  In  Archi- 
tecture, a  sunken  rectanguhir  channel  It  is 
usually  employed  to  connect  two  pieces  of  wood 
together,  the  piece  not  grooved  having  on  ita 
edge  a  tongue,  or  projection,  whose  section  cor- 
responds to  and  fits  the  groove. 

Gboovi.  Evexy  rified  firearm  has  two  or 
more  grooves,  cut  in  a  spiral  direction  in  the 
interior  of  the  baireL  The  parts  of  the  barrel 
between  the  grooves  are  called  lands. 

Gross.  In  Commerce^  the  number  of  twelve 
dozen. 

Gross  ^Veiglit.  In  Commerce,  the  weight 
of  goods  with  that  of  the  dust  and  drosa,  or  of 
the  cask,  &c.,  in  which  they  may  be  contained. 
Out  of  this  weight  the  allowance  is  made  for 
tare  and  tret 

Grossbeak.    [Frinoilla.] 

Grossularia  (Let.  grossulua,  a  small  Jig: 
A  green  garnet  found  in  Siberia. 

Grossnlarlaeoas  (Grossularia,  an  old  name 
of  one  of  the  genera).  A  natural  order  of  shrubby 
Exogena,  natives  of  most  parte  of  the  world,  ex- 
cepting Africa  and  the  tropics,  and  distinguished 
among  epigynouB  Exogens  by  their  pulpy  fruit 
and  parietal  placentae.  They  were  formerly  con-* 
founded  with  Cactaeea^  and  have  been  placed 
by  Yon  Martins  between  Saxifragacea  and 
Onagraeea ;  but  Lindley  makes  them  the  type 
of  a  distinct  alliance.  The  Gooseberry,  Bihes 
Grossularia^  and  the  Currant,  Bibes  rubrum  and 
nigrum^  are  well-known  fruits  of  this  order,  to 
which  also  belong  many  beautiAil  hardy  ahruba 
common  in  our  gardens. 
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(Fr.^  In  the  Fine  Arts,  a 
t'^rm  applied  to  capncious  ornaments,  which  as 
a  vholfi  have  no  type  in  nature ;  consisting  of 
ti^'URs,  animals,  leaves,  flowers,  froits,  and  the 
like,  all  connected  together.  So  called  from  , 
lH>ing  discovered  in  the  ancient  grottoes. 
[Akabisqub.] 

Ontto  (ItaL).  The  name  given  to  snbter- 
mneoos  natural  excavations  formed  in  the ! 
h^art  of  mountains  or  otlier  placM.  Hany  of 
these  cavities  are  famed  for  the  mephitie  exha- 
lations that  issue  from  them,  and  to  this  class 
Uloogs  more  especially  the  Grotto  del  Cane, 
near  Naples ;  but  there  are  others  not  less  cele- 
brated for  their  beauty  and  grandeur,  of  which 
the  grottoes  of  Antiparos  and  Fingal  are  well- 
known  examples.  In  picturesque  gardening, 
the  term  is  i4>plied  to  an  artificial  or  ornamen- 
tal cave  or  low  building  intended  to  represent 
a  natural  grotto. 

Orovnd  (Ger.  gmnd).  In  the  Fine  Arts,  a 
vord  of  various  application.  In  Painting,  it 
is  the  first  layer  of  colour  on  which  the  figures 
or  other  objects  are  painted.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  aifferent  distances  in  a 
picture,  as  fore-ground,  middle-ground,  back- 
groond.  In  Scmpture,  it  is  the  surface  from 
which,  in  riUevi,  the  figures  rise.  In  Archi- 
tt'ctare,  it  is  used  to  denote  the  £EU9e  of  the 
seeneiy  or  country  round  a  building. 

Orooiid  Bait.  Balls  made  of  greaves, 
bran,  boiled  grain,  gentles,  &c.,  mixed  up  with 
clay  and  thrown  into  the  water,  by  which  the 
fi>h  are  brought  together  upon  those  spots 
vbich  the  angler  selects  for  his  sport. 

Qroaad  Ora  or  Oronnd  lee.  Ice  formed 
under  peculiar  circumstances  at  the  bottom  of 
raoning  water. 

The  theoiy  of  the  formation  of  ground  ice  is 
attended  with  some  difficulty.     Dr.  Farquhar- 
600,  who  has  carefully  investigated  the  facts, 
and  given  the  results  of  his  observations  on 
the  ^und  gru  of  the  rivers  Don  and  Leschal 
in  Uncolnshire,  in  two  papers  printed  in  the 
Phil.  Trans,  for  1835  and  1841,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  ice  is  formed  when  the  water  has  gone 
domi  to  the  temperature  of  the  freezing-point 
in  oonsequence  of  the  bottom  being  cooled  to  a 
still  bwer  temperature  through  the  effect  of 
Ridiaticm,  in  the  same  manner  as  dry  land, 
under  a  clear  sky,  is  cooled  below  the  tempera- 
tore  of  the  air ;  and  in  corroboration  of  this 
opinion  he  states,  that  the  formation  never 
oerars  excepting  under  a  clear  sky,  and  does 
Qot  take  place  where  the  stream  is  shaded  by 
htidges  or  high  banks.    It  has  been  objected 
to  this  theoiy,  that  ground  ice  has  been  ob- 
s<7Ted  in  the  Neva  under  a  thickness  of  three 
M  of  eui&ce  ice,  and  an  additional  covering 
of  three  feet  of  snow,  circumstances  under 
vhich  radiation  could  not  take  place ;  but  Dr. 
Farqnhaison  remarks,  that  this  fiict  can  form 
no  talid  objection  to  his  explanation,  unless  it 
v<^  ascertained  that  the  ground  ice  was  formed 
ofttr  the  inrfbce  ice  and  fall  of  snow,  and  not 
l^cire.    Recent  researches  on  heat  have,  how- 
ever, rendered  this  hypothesis  untenable,  since 
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it  has  been  proved  that  water  is  absolutely 
intranscalent  to  rays  of  obscure  heat  such  as 
those  which  Dr.  Farquharson  supposes  to  issue 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  M.  Arago,  in 
the  Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes  for 
1833,  after  stating  the  observations  which  had 
then  been  collected  on  the  subject,  attributes  the 
formation  to  three  circumstances :  1.  In  a  body 
of  «water  in  motion,  the  temperature  of  which 
is  below  39^  of  Fahrenheit  (under  which  water 
becomes  specifically  lighter  by  a  further  di- 
minution of  temperature),  the  eddies  of  the 
current  throw  down  the  coldest  parts  which,  in 
stiU  water,  would  remain  at  the  surface,  so  that 
the  whole  stream  from  the  surface  to  tho 
bottom  acquires  the  same  temperature  throui^ii 
this  mechanical  action.  2.  The  aptitude  for  the 
formation  of  crystals  on  the  stones  and  as- 
perities at  the  bottom.  3.  Ik^ss  impediment  to 
the  formation  of  crystals  at  the  bottom,  in 
oonsequence  of  the  comparatively  greater  still- 
ness of  the  water.  On  this  subject  see,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  works  above  referml  to.  Colonel 
Jackson's  paper  on  the  Congelation  of  the  Neva, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  lioyal  Geographical 
Society ;  Mr.  Eisdale's,  in  the  Edinburgh  Ni  w 
Philosophical  Journal^  vol.  xvii. ;  Mr.  Weitz's, 
on  the  Ground  Gru  of  the  Siberian  Rivers,  in 
the  London  Geographical  Journal ;  Mr.  Adie's 
and  Prof.  Frankland's  on  Ground  Ice,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Sociity^  vol  xiv.  pp. 
Ill  and  113. 

Ground  yiate  or  811U  In  Architecture, 
the  piece  of  timber  which  forms  the  lower  part 
of  a  timber  building,  into  which  the  upright 
posts  or  principal  timbers  frame. 

Oronnd  SweU.  An  undulation  of  the 
ocean  caused  by  the  continuance  of  a  heavy  gale 
of  wind.  Ground  swells  are  rapidly  transmitted 
through  the  water,  sometimes  to  great  distances, 
and  even  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wind,  until 
they  break  against  a  shore,  or  gradually  subside 
in  consequence  of  the  friction  of  the  water. 
They  indicate,  by  the  direction  of  their  move- 
ment, the  quarter  in  which  a  storm  has  raged  ; 
and  occasionally  they  aro  observed  to  come 
from  various  points  of  the  compass  at  the  same 
time. 

Oronnd^taekle.  The  name  applied  on 
Shipboard  to  all  the  ropes,  &c.,  connected  with 
the  anchors  or  other  mooring  apparatus. 

Oronnde.  In  Architecture,  pieces  of  wood 
let  in  flush  with  the  plastering,  for  which  they 
serve  as  a  guide ;  the  mouldings  and  other  finish- 
ings aro  nailed  to  them. 

OronndseL  The  common  name  for  the 
genus  Senecio,  but  more  particularly  applied  to 
one  of  our  commonest  weeds,  Senedo  vulgaris^ 
a  plant  used  in  feeding  cage-birds. 

Oroop  (Fr.  groupe).  In  Painting,  an  as- 
semblage of  objects,  whose  lighted  parts  form 
a  mass  of  light,  and  their  shaded  parts  a  mass 
of  shadow :  the  word  is  also  used  to  denote  any 
adjoining  assemblage  of  figures,  animals,  fruits, 
flowers,  &C.  In  speaking  also  of  objects  of 
different  sorts,  it  is  usual  to  sa^  that  one  object 
groups  with  another.    Lights  m  groups  should. 
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as  well  M  shadows,  be  connected  together,  or 
the  neccssaiy  repose  will  be  wanting.  In 
Sculpture,  the  woid  group  is  applied  to  a  design 
in  which  there  are  two  or  more  figures.  In 
Music,  group  signifies  a  number  of  notes  linked 
together  at  the  stems. 

Oronse.    [Tbtrao.] 

OroQt.  In  Architecture,  mortar  reduced  to 
a  state  of  fiuiditv  by  the  addition  of  water ;  also 
a  mixture  of  plaster  (or  fine  stuff)  putty  (or 
coarse  stuff)  used  to  finish  off  the  best  ceilings, 
and  sometimes  for  setting  walls  when  such 
finish  is  required. 

Oroyaes.  High  timber  defences  erected  on 
the  exposed  shores  of  the  sea,  or  of  rivers, 
when  they  are  composed  of  such  materials  aa 
can  be  easily  removed  by  the  action  of  the 
currents  that  may  beat  upon  them.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  little  jetties  sometimes 
erected  to  defend  the  banks  of  rivers  when 
threatened  with  destruction  by  the  washing 
away  of  the  shore.  A  groyne  is,  in  fact,  a 
projection  that  is  carried  out  from  the  banks  of 
the  sea,  or  of  a  river,  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular, or  occasionally  inclined,  to  the  set  of 
the  current ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  act  in  the 
first  case  by  retaining  the  shingle,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing wind ;  and  in  the  latter,  by  diverting 
the  channel  in  the  direction  required.  Groynes 
are  much  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brigh- 
ton, Dover,  Harwich,  Yarmouth,  &c, ;  they  are 
occasionally  employed  in  river  defences,  as  in 
the  course  of  the  Rhine,  the  Ome,  the  Mid- 
ouse,  &c.;  but  engineers  have  of  late  entertained 
the  opinion,  that  they  produce  as  much  harm 
as  good  in  these  positions,  by  creating  a  back- 
water on  the  down  side,  unless  they  are  so  close 
together  as  to  amount  practically  to  a  continuous 
parallel  walL  (Minard,  Coura  de  Construction 
des  Canaux  et  deit  Rivikrea,  ^c.) 

Grnldse.  The  name  of  the  family  of  wading 
birds  represented  by  the  stork  (  Grua), 

Gmminet  ^RTad.  In  Artillery,  a  wad 
formed  of  a  circle  of  rope,  rather  less  in 
diameter  than  the  bore  of  the  gun  for  which 
it  is  intended,  with  two  cross-pieces  project- 
ing a  little  beyond  the  exterior  of  the  circle. 
These  wads  are  used  in  firing  cold  shot  from 
smooth-bored  guns,  when  the  elevation  is  less 
than  3° 

Qftam  (Lat.  the  Crane).  One  of  the  modem 
constellations  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
[ConstbllationJ 

OryllideB  (Lat.  giyllus,  Gr.  yp{t\\oSi  a 
locust).  The  name  of  the  family  of  locusts, 
having  the  genus  Gryllua  for  the  type.  [Locust.] 

Orypanlnm  ( Gr.  yp\nc6s^  curve d).  In  Orni- 
thology, the  roatrum  arypanium  is  that  form  of 
beak  in  which  the  culmen  is  more  or  less  cari- 
nated,  and  is  so  continued  to  the  apex  of  the 
incurved  maxilla. 

Or7pliaBa(GT.  ypvtr6s).  A  genus  of  Ostra- 
cean  Bivalves,  remarkable  for  the  curvature  of 
the  apex  or  beak  of  the  shell ;  it  is  chiefiy  re- 
presented by  fossil  species,  one  of  which,  Gry- 
phaa  virgula,  characterises  the  Kimmnridge 
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clay,  near  Oxford,  and  the  upper  oolite  of  parts 
of  France. 

Grsrpliosis  (Gr.  ypvw6s).  A  growing  inwards 
of  the  nails. 

Gnaoo.  The  South  American  alexipharroic, 
Ariatolochia  Guaco.  The  same  property  has 
also  been  attributed  to  Mikania  Guaco, 

Ouaiacmn  (Guaiac,  the  Guiana  name). 
This  genus  of  Zygophi/Uacfa  comprises  the  tree 
which  yields  Lignum  Vits  and  resin  Guaiacum ; 
the  first  remarkable  for  its  hardness  and  pon- 
derousness  ;  the  second  used  medicinally  as  a 
stimulant  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  as  an 
alterative.  This  tree  is  called  G.  officrnalr, 
and  produces  pinnate  leaves  and  very  pretty 
blue  fiowers.  The  resin  is  obtained  by  notcbin:; 
the  stem ;  it  has  some  chemical  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  common  resias. 
especially  its  property  of  becoming  blue  and 
green  by  the  action  of  certain  oxidising  sub- 
stances. (Brande,  PA}7.  7Va72«.  1806.)  Its  con- 
stituent resins,  and  the  products  of  its  dry  dis- 
tillation, are  also  in  many  respects  peculiar. 

Chxana  (Fort,  corrupted  from  Iguana).  Tbe 
local  name  applied  to  a  large  American  lizard, 
the  Iguana  tuberculata,  or  Lacerta  Iguana  of 
Linnaeus. 

Onanaobo.    [Attchenia.] 

CMaano.  The  dried  dung  of  seafowl,  which 
has  accumulated  for  ages  on  certain  tropical 
islands.  It  was  introduced  into  English  agri- 
culture in  1840,  and  the  importation,  which 
amounted  to  2,000  or  3,000  tons  in  1841  and 
1843,  has  varied  from  100,000  to  300,000  tons 
per  annum  ever  since.  It  is  used  at  the  rate  of 
from  one  to  three  cwt.  per  acre  as  a  top  dressing 
for  wheat  and  other  com  crops ;  and  it  is  &ho 
of  great  service  as  an  addition  to  the  farmyanl 
manure  for  various  green  crops.  Its  use  ha^ 
prepared  the  way  for  the  extension  of  the  arti- 
ficial manure  manufacture ;  and  the  two  to- 
gether have  almost  revolutionised  English  agri- 
culture, and  greatly  added  to  the  productiveness 
of  English  soil  It  is  an  excellent  manure, 
abundant  in  nitrogenous  compounds,  which  seem 
principally  to  consist  of  urate  of  ammonia,  and 
of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  that 
salt ;  but  it  is  largely  adulterated,  and  many  sam- 
ples come  into  the  market  which  are  spurious. 

Gaarana.  The  PauUinia  aorbilis,  a  South 
American  tree,  yield  seeds  which,  when  pounded, 
made  into  cakes,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  form 
Guarana  bread.  Guarana  is  extensively  used 
in  Brazil,  Guatemala,  Costa  Bica,  and  other 
parts  of  South  America,  as  a  nervous  stimulant 
and  restorative,  and  also  as  a  material  for 
making  a  refreshing  beverage.  The  active 
principle  of  Guarana  is  said  by  Martins  to  be 
identical  with  theine ;  but,  as  far  as  is  known, 
no  other  substance  yields  it  so  abundantly,  tbe 
amounts  being  6*07  per  cent  as  against  gootl 
black  tea,  which  yields  2*13,  and  coffee  from 
0*8  to  1*00.  The  Guarana  is  carried  in  the 
pocket  of  almost  every  traveller ;  and  when  re- 
quired, a  small  portion  is  grated  on  a  fish  bone 
or  scale  carried  for  the  purpose,  and  being 
added  to  water,  is  taken  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 
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In  Law,  im  tmdertaking  to 
antwer  for  the  foilniA  of  another.  Bj  the 
8ratnt«  of  Fnnda,  a  person  is  not  liable  on  a 
Kp^nal  promise  in  the  nature  of  a  guarantee 
Mnless  a  written  agreement^  or  memorandum  of 
sQ^h  promise,  shall  be  a^gned  by  the  party 
mddn^  tlie  promise,  or  some  person  lawfully 
aatbonaed  by  him.  See  also  19  &  20  Vict, 
c.  97. 

Ooartft  the  ZtaiiMrial.  Was  formed  by 
the  emperor  Napoleon  I.  in  1804,  from  a  smaU 
corps  of  lifegoaids  (as  they  mieht  be  termed) 
which  had  served  to  defend  tne  Convention, 
the  Corps  L^gislatif  of  1795,  the  Directory, 
aod  afterwards  the  Consulate.  Its  augmenta- 
tion and  equipment  became  afterwards  one  of 
Napoleon's  faTourite  pursuits.  In  1809,  he 
dinded  it  into  the  old  and  new  guard,  and  as 
»ldier8  could  not  be  enrolled  in  the  old  guard 
except  after  serring  four  campaigns  in  the  line 
▼ith  distinction  or  from  the  preparatory  corps 
lulled  the  young  guard,  it  was  an  institution 
of  the  highest  militaty  policy.  In  the  end  of 
IH12,  the  Imperial  Guard,  old  and  young,  con* 
lifted  of  56,000  men ;  and  its  further  increase 
wfa  only  prerent«d  by  the  calamities  of  tiie 
following  years.  At  the  Restoration,  the  sol- 
diers of  the  yDung  guard  returned  to  the  line ; 
thofte  of  the  old  guard  were  formed  into  royal 
regiments.  The  Imperial  Guard  was  revived 
bj  Napoleon  III,  in  1854^  and  portions  of  it 
tmk  part  in  the  Crimean  war  m  1855.  It 
consists  of  infantiy,  cavalry,  and  artillery. 
The  Bossian  imperial  guard  forms  an  entire 
corps  d'arm^,  exceeding  50,000  in  number. 

Guard,  Wattonal,  of  Trmnee.  This 
Umoua  institution  was  first  devised  by  the 
Municipal  Committee  of  Safety  of  1789,  which 
eat  st  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  in  Paris,  before  the 
tAking  of  the  Bastille.  The  corps  which  was 
then  raised  at  first  carried  green  colours,  after- 
▼ank  replaced  by  the  tricolor.  It  was  more 
folly  oiganised  by  a  decree  of  September  1791, 
to  be  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  both  in 
Paris  aiid  the  departments,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  man  out  of  every  twenty  citizens.  The 
sUff  of  the  national  guard  was  dissolved  by 
the  Conventbn  after  the  13  Vend^miaire  (1795), 
ud  it  was  placed  under  control  of  the  military 
aatborities.  Napoleon  made  of  the  national 
goard  a  ipedes  of  military  nursery,  and  large 
potions  of  it  Tolnnteered  in  1813  to  act  beyond 
^frontiers.  Under  the  Restoration  the  na- 
tioaal  guards  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
choosing  their  own  officers;  and  in  1827,  in 
cona^nenoe  of  their  public  demands  for  the 
<^^8sal  of  the  ministry  (ViUele's),  they  were 
^iwolvei  In  1848,  they  were  reconstituted 
•ad  enlarged  to  the  number  of  100,000.  Their 
constitation  was  again  entirely  altered  in  1852, 
«nd  they  were  placed  under  government  control 
^^etyFrpschman  is  bound  to  this  service  from 
fiftwn  to  fifty. 

ftuard,  Teom«n  of  tibe.  Were  first 
»W  by  Henry  VIL  in  1485,  and  appear  to 
h&Te  faeoi  the  first  standing  military  corps  ever 
Kt  on  foot  in  this  country.    They  were  at  first 
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fifty  men,  armed  with  bows,  but  afterwards  some 
carried  halberds,  and  later  arquebusses.  These 
were  exchanged  for  partisans  (which  they  now 
carry)  in  the  reign  of  William  III.     [Bebf- 

BATBB.] 

Chiardlaa.  In  Law,  he  who  has  the  custody 
of  such  persons  as  are  incapable  of  directing 
themselves,  and  especially  of  infants.  These 
may  now  be  said  (on  the  father's  death)  to  bo 
of  five  classes :  1.  Testamentary,  or  appointed 
by  will ;  2.  Customary,  by  local  usage  ;  3.  Ad 
litem,  or  appointed  by  a  court  in  order  to  con- 
duct legal  proceedings ;  4.  By  appointment  of 
chancery ;  and  5.  In  tort  or  by  intrusion,  as  when 
a  person  wrongfully  intrudes  in  the  management 
of  an  infant's  estate,  he  must  account  in  chancery 
as  if  he  had  been  a  guardian.  The  old  kinds  of 
guardianship  at  common  law  are  too  nearly 
obsolete  to  need  recapitulation.  In  France,  as 
in  England,  guardianship  (tutelle)  lasts  until 
the  fidl  age  of  twenty-one,  unless  in  case  of 
marriage  or  judicial  emancipation, 

Oaardlan  of  Bplrttualitles.  In  Eccle- 
siastical Law,  the  person  to  whom  the  spiritual 
administration  of  a  diocese  is  intrusted  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  see. 

Oaardian  of  Temporalitios.  A  person 
appointed  by  the  king  during  the  vacancy  of  a 
see  to  take  care  of  the  goods  and  profits  of  the 
same,  and  deliver  an  account  to  the  Exchequer. 

CKiardlans  of  tlio  Poor.  Officers  ap- 
pointed in  each  union,  under  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  76,  to 
superintend  the  administration  of  that  law. 
[PooE  Law.] 

Onarda  (through  the  French  garder,  from 
the  Teutonic  weardian,  to  ward  or  keep).  Troops 
attached  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  Body- 
guards have  been  an  inseparable  accompaniment 
of  monarchy  from  the  earliest  ages  *  the  Assy- 
rian and  Persian  monarchs  employed  them. 
The  corps  of  Argyraspides,  or  silver-shields, 
were  selected  by  Alexander  out  of  the  bravest 
men  of  his  army.  The  Boman  emperors  had 
their  Praetorian  guard.  Napoleon  first  created 
a  small  troop  of  body-guards,  with  the  title  of 
Guides,  while  he  was  yet  only  general,  in  his  first 
Italian  campai^.  From  this  arose  by  degrees 
the  great  institution  of  the  Imperial  Guard. 
[Guard,  thb  Iuferlal.]  In  England,  the  guards 
(otherwise  called  household  troops)  consist  of 
the  life-guards,  the  royal  regiment  of  horse- 
guards,  and  three  regiments  of  foot-guards.  The 
first  English  body-guards  were  embodied  in 
1485  ;  the  horse-guards  in  1550  ;  and  the  foot- 
guards  in  1660.  Many  of  the  European  sove- 
reigns, before  the  French  Revolution,  had  small 
corps  of  foreign  troops  which  served  in  this  ca- 
pacity. Thus  the  French  kings  had,  in  early 
times,  a  body  of  Scotch  guards,  termed  archers ; 
at  a  later  period,  a  body  of  Swi^s  guards,  called 
the  Cent-Swisses ;  and  after  the  Kestoration  of 
1815  several  battalions  of  Swiss  guards  were 
organised  for  the  same  service.  This  system 
has  almost  disappeared,  since  the  troubles  of 
the  Revolution  have  introduced  a  spirit  at  once 
more  military  and  more  national  into  the  coun- 
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cils  and  populations  of  Enropd.      The  pope 
still  retains  his  Swiss  guards. 

Oaardsliip.  In  a  British  port,  a  large 
ship  of  war  on  harbour  duty  appointed  to  pro- 
tect the  ships  lying  unarmed  in  the  port 

CluaTa.  The  fruit  of  the  Psidivm  Guaiava^ 
of  which  two  forms,  called  pomiferum  and  jpyri- 
ferum^  are  known,  and  from  the  fruits  of  which 
a  jelly  is  made  in  the  West  Indies. 

Ondfcon  (Fr.  goujon).  The  common  name 
of  a  small  species  of  the  Cyprinoid  family  of 
soft-finned  fishes ;  haying,  like  the  barbel,  cirri 
or  feelers  at  the  mouth,  and  both  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  shorty  but  without  a  strong  bony  ray 
at  the  commencement  of  either.  The  species 
consequently  forms  the  type  of  a  distinct  sub- 
genus called  Crobio. 

GuDOBOir.    On  Shipboard.     [Goodobok.] 

Oatfireons.  Any  short  pin  or  bearing  part 
of  a  piece  of  machinery.  The  laws  of  torsion 
are  principally  directed  to  ascertain  the  size  to 
be  given  to  these  parts  of  machinery.  (Hodg- 
kinson,  Tredgold,  Kennie,  &c.) 

Oaebers  or  Onebres  (i.e.  Giaours,  infi- 
dels).  The  sectaries  of  the  ancient  Persian 
religion,  of  which  the  chief  peculiarity  is  the 
worship  of  fire,  are  so  termed  by  the  Moham- 
medans. They  still  exist  in  some  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  districts  of  Persia ;  and 
a  colony  of  them,  long  established  at  Bombay 
and  other  parts  of  the  western  coast  of  India, 
has  attained  to  wealth  and  distinction.  These 
are  termed  in  India  ParseeSf  from  the  nation 
from  which  they  originally  sprang.  The 
Guebres  explain  the  worship  of  fire  by  pro- 
fessing to  regard  it  as  a  symbol  only  of  the 
Divinity.  Their  sacred  books  are  termed  the 
Zend-Avesta.     [Pabsbrs.] 

Chielder  &OBe.  The  Viburnum  Opulus 
of  botanists.  It  is  remarkable  for  having  the 
outer  flowers  of  its  cymes  enlarged  and  neuter ; 
in  one  variety,  called  the  Snowball-tree,  the 
whole  cyme  becomes  barren,  forming  a  globose 
head  of  snowy  flowers.  This  variety  is  commonly 
planted  in  shrubberies,  and  bears  the  names 
of  Rose  de  Ghieldres,  Pellotte  de  Neige,  Boule 
de  Neige,  &c. 

OaeU;  Order  of*  or  Xojal  Onelptale 
Order.  An  Hanoverian  order  of  knighthood, 
founded  in  181d  by  George  IV.,  then  Prince 
Regent  It  consists  of  grand  crosses,  comman- 
ders, and  knights,  both  civil  and  military. 

Onelfb.  In  Italian  History,  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  a  political  party,  the  feuds  between 
which  and  the  opposite  party  of  the  Ghibellines 
long  distracted  the  country.  The  former  name 
is  derived  from  that  of  the  great  G«rman  house 
of  tie  Welfs  or  Guelfs.  These,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  were  dukes  of  Bavaria,  who  carried 
on  war  in  Germany  with  the  house  of  Hohen- 
staufifen,  from  one  of  whose  castles  (Weiblingen) 
the  name  Ghibelline  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived.  The  latter  house  having  become  the 
ruling  power  in  Germany  under  Frederick  I., 
that  pnnce  invaded  Italy  in  order  to  rea&sert 
the  rights  of  the  empire ;  and  thus  these  party 
names,  first  used  in  a  German  fcu(^  were  trans- 
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planted  into  that  country.  The  chief  adrer- 
saries  in  Italy  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaafien 
were  the  popes,  who  thus  became  the  heads  of 
the  Guelf  party ;  and  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  Frederick  IL  was  involved  in  oontests 
with  several  successive  pontiffi,  the  struggle 
between  the  two  became  a  contest  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  power.  In  that  in- 
stance the  latter  prevailed ;  but  the  GhibeUines 
remained,  notwithstanding,  poweifiil,  especiallj 
in  the  north  of  Italy ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  century,  tbe  invasion  of  the  em- 
peror Henry  of  Luxemburg  added  considerably 
to  their  power.  In  the  early  part  of  that  cen- 
tury the  leading  Ghibelline  powers  generally 
were,  Milan  under  the  house  of  Visconti,  Verona 
under  that  of  La  Seals,  and  the  Aragonese 
kings  of  Sicily ;  the  chief  Guelf  states,  &e  re- 
public of  Florence,  the  Angevin  kings  of  Naples, 
&c  Other  states  were  alternately  under  the 
control  of  the  two  parties  as  they  in  turn  pre- 
dominated. At  this  time  the  poet  Dante,  vho 
had  embraced  Ghibelline  principles,  not  merely 
on  party  grounds,  but  from  exalted  pclitiral 
speculation,  threw  the  lustre  of  his  gemus  over 
the  civil  feuds  of  his  age.  In  the  course  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  especially  aft«r  the  removal 
of  the  papal  seat  to  Avignon,  the  original  prin- 
ciples of  the  two  parties  were  entirely  lost: 
while  the  names  continued,  and  factions  bearing 
those  appellations  constantly  agitated  the  Italian 
cities  and  monarchies  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  or  even  to  a  still  later 
period.  (BATimeTy  Gesckichte  der  Hokeiutauffen] 
Sismondi,  BkpvMiques  Italimnes,) 

Onenoii.     [Cebcopithbcus.] 

OuerUla  (Span,  little  war).  Petty  war&re, 
carried  on  without  a  regularly  organised  army. 
The  plan  of  harassing  the  French  armies  by 
the  constant  attacks  of  independent  bands, 
acting  in  a  mountainous  country,  was  adopted 
in  the  north  of  Spain  during  the  Peninsular 
War.  It  was  first  reduced  into  a  kind  of 
system  in  1810.  (Napier's  Peninsular  War, 
book  ix.  chap,  i)  The  bands  which  conducted 
this  desultory  warhire  were  called  partidas: 
the  name  guerilla  is,  by  a  misapplication  of 
the  term,  frequently  applied  to  them. 

Ctailde  (Fr.).  In  Music,  the  leading  part  in 
a  canon  or  fugue. 

Outdon  (Fr.).  The  flags  or  colours  of 
dragoon  regiments  are  called  guidons.  They 
are  of  silk,  the  first  or  royal  guidon  crimson, 
the  regimental  or  second  guidon  the  colour  of 
the  facings  of  the  regiment.  From  Karkham's 
Souldier'a  Accidence^  1645,  we  find  that  the 
guidon  was  the  fijrst  flag  of  a  commander  of 
horse,  who  when  he  performed  good  service 
became  permitted  to  carry  a  cornet,  which  was 
a  guidon  with  the  swallow-tail  cut  ofi^  and  if 
he  was  very  gallant  his  comet  was  cut  square 
into  a  banner. 

Gnldonea  or  Guides*  A  society  of  priests, 
established  by  Charlemagne  at  Home,  to  con- 
duct pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  and  otherwise  to 
help  them  in  their  pilgrimage. 

CkiUaadlna    (after   M.   Guilandin).    The 
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QnlntuUna  Banduedla,  an  Indian  tree,  pro- 
duces bard  seeds  called  nicker  nuts,  which  are 
ftnmginto  necklaces,  rosaries,  &c.  The  kernels 
are  reputed  to  hare  tonic  and  febrifiigal  pro- 
perties; as  also  the  roots.  It  forms  a  prickly 
trailing  tree  of  the  Legnminons  order. 

Oolld  or  Olid  (Sax.  gildan,  to  pay; 
perhaps  from  paTments  made  by  a  member  of 
a  pTiiid  on  admission).  A  fraternity  or  asso- 
ci:Ltion,  generally  of  merchants.  The  Collegia 
OpiScom  of  the  later  Boman  empire  appear 
to  hare  been  societies  of  this  kind,  in  wnich 
a  body  of  artisans  or  traders  exercising  the 
ssme  craik  were  nnited  together  for  purposes  of 
mutual  assistance,  and  possessed  what  we  should 
trnn  corporate  rights.  The  Anglo-Saxon  guilds 
vfre  Tolontary  associations  for  rarions  purposes, 
rligioQs  and  social  as  well  as  commercial. 
Tb^  (ddest  English  guild  of  which  the  history 
is  at  all  ascertained  is  said  to  hare  been  the 
Cnighten  guild  of  London,  which  has  been 
t}K)Ught  by  its  name  to  have  been  a  mili- 
Tarj  eompany ;  but  this  is  doubtful,  and  its 
history  is  extremely  obscure.  But  the  more 
important  gidlda  of  later  times  have  been  all 
mercantile.  The  guild-merchant,  in  many 
lorniighs  o{  England,  seems  to  have  been  a 
tr<Kliog  society,  into  which  all  persons  wish- 
ins  to  exercise  trade  within  the  borough  were 
obliged  to  be  admitted ;  and  hence,  in  process 
of  timp,  the  freedom  of  the  borough,  which 
originally  d^wnded  upon  mere  inhabitancy, 
U'came  eonnected  with  admission  to  the  guild, 
and  the  guild  and  corporate  body  of  the  borough 
beeame  coextensiTe.  A  more  remarkable 
chsnge  took  place  in  the  constitution  of 
Ix>Qdon,  where  the  several  trading  companies 
by  degrees  so  completely  engrossed  the  govern- 
ment, that  admission  into  one  or  the  other  of 
them  (the  liveried  companies)  became  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  tne  exercise  of  municipal 
rights;  while  some  relics  still  remain  (such  as 
the  diTision  of  the  ci^  into  wards)  of  the  more 
andent  state  of  things.  The  name  ffuild  is  still 
preserred  in  the  ancient  boroughs  of  Scotland, 
ud  the  dean  of  guild  is  the  second  municipal 
oa^fctrate  of  a  Scottish  borough-  The  jsiinfte 
cf  German  cities,  and  the  trading  companies 
of  thoee  of  France  and  Italy,  have  acted  an 
equally  important  part  in  the  history  of  those 
coontiies. 

CHdllo^e(Fr.guillochis).  In  Architecture, 
an  ornament  composed  oif 
curved  fillets,  which  by  re- 
petition form  a  continued 
series. 

Gufflottna  (Fr.).  The  name  given  to  the 
m-ftrnment  of  capital  punishment  used  in 
France;  bo  called  from  Joseph  Isnace  Guil- 
I'Ttin,  by  whom  it  was  introduced  into  that 
&»TictTy.  This  person  was  bom  at  Saintes, 
&iid  became  a  physician  at  Paris,  where  he 
ohained  a  certain  celebrity  in  the  early 
p<nod  of  the  Revolution  by  the  strong  part 
vhich  he  took  in  favour  of  the  rights  of 
^  Tiers-^t.  He  was  in  consequence  elected 
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a  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly.  When 
that  body  was  occupied  in  its  long  discussions 
relative  to  the  reform  of  the  penal  code  (in 
1790)  Guillotin  proposed  the  adoption  of  decapi- 
tation— ^up  to  that  time  used  only  for  nobles — 
as  the  only  method  of  capital  punishment. 
From  sentiments  of  humanity  he  recommended 
the  employment  of  a  machine  which  had  been 
long  known  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  mannqfaf 
and  in  other  countries  also ;  for  something 
much  resembling  it  had  been  used  in  Scotland 
[Maidbn],  and  in  England  within  the  juiis- 
diction  of  the  borough  of  Halifax.  The  Assem- 
bly approved  the  idea,  and  the  machine  was 
adopted,  to  which  the  Parisians  have  given  the 
name  of  Guillotine^  and  of  which  Guillotin  is 
most  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  the 
inventor.  It  consists  of  two  upright  pieces  of 
wood  fixed  in  a  horizontal  frame ;  a  sharp  blade 
of  steel  moves  up  and  down  by  means  of  a 
pulley  in  grooves  in  the  two  uprights ;  the 
edge  is  oblique  instead  of  horizontal.  The 
criminal  is  laid  on  his  face,  his  neck  im- 
mediately under  the  blade,  which  severs  it 
at  a  blow  from  his  body.  It  is  equally  a 
vulgar  error  that  Guillotin  perished  by  the 
instrument  which  bears  his  name.  He  was 
imprisoned  during  the  Eeign  of  Terror,  but 
released  at  the  revolution  of  July  1794;  and 
died  in  1814,  after  founding  the  association 
termed  the  Academy  of  Me^cine.  (See  the 
articles  on  this  subject  in  Croker's  Essays  on 
the  French  Bevolution.) 

OQlnMU  An  English  denomination  of 
money ;  formerly  a  coin,  but  now  disused.  Its 
value  is  2ls.  The  coin  weighed  129^  grains, 
and  contained  118*7  pains  of  pure  gold. 
Guineas  were  first  corned  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  (1662)  of  gold  brought  from 
Guinea ;  whence  the  name. 

CMiinea  Hen.    [Mblbaobis.] 

Onlnea  Vepper.    A  species  of  Capsicum, 

Ooinea  Piv-    [Cavia.] 

Guinea  Worm.  The  Fiiaria  medinensis. 
A  worm  which  afiects  the  skin,  especially  of 
the  legs,  in  warm  climates.  Whilst  it  remains 
under  the  skin,  this  worm  produces  little  un- 
easiness, till  a  part  suppurates,  and  it  puts 
out  its  head ;  much  pain  is  experienced  on 
attempting  to  draw  it  out,  especially  if  it  be 
broken. 

Ckdsardfl.  In  Scotland,  actors  in  masque- 
rades, answering  to  the  Moirice  dancers  of 
England. 

Ooitar  (Lat.  dthara,  G^.  Ktddpa).  A  musical 
stringed  instrument^  the  invention  of  which  is 
attributed  to  the  Spaniards.  The  strings  are 
stretched  over  a  body  much  larger  than  the 
violin,  but  of  somewhat  similar  shape;  the 
strings,  which  are  more  in  number  than  in  the 
violin,  and  are  not  carried  over  so  high  a 
bridge,  are  struck  or  pulled  with  the  fingers. 

Gala.    In  Architecture.     [Gola.] 

GuLA  (Lat.).  In  Zoology,  the  region  of 
the  throat  nearest  the  lower  jaw. 

Gnldin's  TbeoreniB.  These  theorems, 
given  originally  by  Pappus,  and  meroly  repro- 
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dnced  and  yerified  by  Guldinus  in  his  work 
De  Centra  Gravitatis  1635-41,  form  the  foun- 
dation of  the  so-called  Barycentric  method 
of  determining  the  superficial  area,  and  the 
volume  of  a  surface  of  revolution.  I'hey  may 
be  thus  enunciated : — 

1.  The  area  of  the  surface  of  a  solid  of  re- 
Tolution  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the 
generating  arc,  and  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  arc 
describes.  2.  The  volume  of  a  solid  of  revo- 
lution is  equal  to  that  of  a  prism,  whose  base 
is  bounded  by  the  generating  curve  and  whose 
altitude  is  vie  circumference  of  the  circle  de- 
scribed by  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  space 
which  this  curve  encloses. 

The  demonstrations  of  these  theorems  were 
not  given  by  Ghildinus;  they  are,  howeyer, 
simple,  and  wUl  be  found  in  most  treatises  on 
Mechanics. 

Chiles  (Fr.  gueules;  it  is  said  from  the 
red  colour  of  gueule,  the  throat).  In  Heraldry, 
red ;  one  of  Uie  colours,  or  tinctures,  employed 
in  blazonry.  It  is  equivalent  to  ruby  among 
precious  stones,  Mars  among  planets.  In  en- 
graving, it  is  represented  by  a  vertical  line. 

CKdf  (ItaL  golfo,  Gr.  ictJAirof,  Mod.  Gr. 
k6\^s).  In  Physical  Geography,  a  portion 
of  the  sea  nearly  endosed  by  land.  There  is 
little  essential  difference  between  bays  and 
gul&,  but  the  former  name  is  more  generally 
applied  to  deep  indentations  of  the  land  whose 
opening  towaids  the  ocean  is  as  wide  as  any 
part  of  the  inlet,  whereas  ffulfs  have  narrow 
entrances.  Other  great  enclosed  portions  are 
called  Ska.s  [which  see]. 

Of  all  gulfs,  the  gulf  of  Mexico  is  the  most 
complete  and  characteristic.  [Mbxican  Gxtlf.] 
It  is  the  most  nearly  enclosed  as  well  as  the 
laiTgest.  The  Persian  gulf  is  large,  and  yeiy 
nearly  endosed,  lying  between  Arabia  and 
Persia,  and  recei^*ing  the  waters  of  the  £u- 
*  phrates.    The  gulf  of  Siam  is  much  more  open. 

Oalf  Btream.  This  name  is  given  to 
a  stream  current,  of  extraordinary  climatal 
importance  to  Europe,  which  comes  out  of  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  between  the  islands  off  the 
coast  and  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  and  thence 
within  the  Bahama  bank,  parallel  to  the 
American  coast,  until  it  meets  the  St.  George's 
and  Nantucket  banks,  when  its  course  is  de- 
flected eastwards.  After  passing  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland, 
it  runs  in  the  same  direction  to  about  38^  west 
longitude,  within  the  parallels  of  35^  and  43° 
north.  At  this  pointy  the  main  stream  turns 
to  the  south-east  and  south  as  far  as  the  Azores, 
after  which  it  is  lost. 

But  although  the  main  stream  is  thus  de- 
flected, its  influence  extends  much  farther. 
Portions  of  it  reach  to  Iceland,  and  wash  the 
shores  of  the  British  islands,  where  tropical 
firuits  have  been  sometimes  landed ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  permanent  influence 
of  this  current  has  produced  the  genial  climate 
of  Western  Europe,  as  compa^  with  the 
climate  in  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  west 
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coast  of  the  Atlantic,  or  on  either  coast  of  th« 
Pacific. 

The  whole  range  of  the  Ghilf  Stream  is  esti- 
mated at  about  3,000  miles  in  ordinary  year?. 
It  occupies  about  seventy-eight  days  in  its  pro- 
gress, the  average  rate  of  motion  per  hoar 
being  thus  a  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half. 
The  velocity,  however,  varies  greatly,  being  as 
much  as  five  miles  an  hour  as  it  issues  from 
the  gulf  of  Florida,  and  not  more  than  ten 
miles  per  day  near  the  Azores. 

The  temperature  varies,  but  the  Gulf  Stream 
is  everywhere  warmer  than  the  proper  tem- 
perature of  the  ocean  at  tHat  point  As  it 
comes  out  into  the  Atlantic,  it  is  from  86^  to 
89°  Fahr.,  and  is  only  reduced  to  84^  when  it  has 
travelled  ten  degrees  of  latitude.  After  that, 
as  it  crosses  the  Atlantic  it  cools  steadily,  but 
always  retaiits  a  part  of  its  initial  heat,  and  is 
constantly  warmer  than  the  ocean  adjacent. 
The  warm  moist  air  over  this  current  of  hot 
water,  when  it  is  crossed  by  cold  currents 
coming  from  the  icy  regions  to  the  north,  is 
at  once  converted  into  mist,  and  thus  the 
course  of  the  stream  is  in  some  parts  marked 
by  cloud  and  rain. 

Parts  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  nearer  the  Ameri- 
can coast  than  the  European,  are  sometimes 
actually  crossed  by  icebergs,  proving  that  the 
warm  current  is  comparatively  superficial,  and 
that  a  cold  current  sets  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  stream,  near  enough  to  the  8u^ 
face  to  govern  the  course  taken  by  the  larger 
and  deeper  icebei^. 

Onlf-weed.  The  Sargasaum  baccifervm, 
which  is  found  floating  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
occupying  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
square  miles.  The  origin  of  this  mass  of  sea- 
weed has  not  been  ascertained. 

dull.    [Larus.] 

Chilo  (Lat  a  glutton^  from  gula,  the  guM\ 
A  ^enus  of  Plantigrade  Camivorai  the  type  of 
which,  Gvlo  arcticus,  exists  in  the  Boreal  regioD<i 
of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  Its  for,  under 
the  name  of  wolverene^  forms  an  extensive  ob- 
ject of  commerce  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  trapp^T^. 
The  grison  ( Gtdo  vittatus)  and  the  taira  {Chdo 
barbatua)  are  found  in  South  America. 

Onin  (Gr.  K6fifju).  A  vegetable  product, 
distinguished  by  solubility  in  water,  and  in- 
solubility in  alcohol ;  it  is  tasteless  and  inodor- 
ous. Gum  arabic,  which  is  the  produce  of  the 
Acacia  vera^  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
purest  form  of  gum.  It  is  imported  from 
Barbary  and  Morocco.  Its  specifle  gravity  i^« 
1'45.  Its  solution  is  viscid,  and  is  tenned 
mucUage,  Gum  is  used  as  a  demulcent  in 
medicine,  and  for  giring  gloss  and  stiffness  to 
linens,  silks,  &&  It  consists  of  carbon  41*4, 
oxygen  62- 09,  hydrogen  5*61 ;  or,  in  other  tennis, 
of  41*4  carbon  and  58*6  water.  [Traoacakth.] 

CKma  R«8in.  An  exudation  from  many 
trees,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  gum  and  resin, 
or  of  a  substance  intermediate  between  the  two. 

Omn-tree.  The  popular  name  of  Eucalyptus. 
an  extensive  genus  of  trees  of  the  Australian  con- 
tinent, many  of  which  furnish  valuable  timber. 
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OVB  (for  tiiie  origin  of  tills  vord,  see 
CiNxoy).  Under  this  general  term  most  of 
the  species  of  firearms  are  included,  the  pistol 
and  mortar  being  almost  the  only  exceptions. 
Guns,  or  cannon,  began  to  be  used  in  Europe 
&ir\j  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  in  the 
a<.vvaDt0  of  Edward  III.  in  1346,  there  is 
meotion  of  a  kand^one.  The  handgun  was  a 
barrel  on  a  wooden  stock,  and  was  gradually 
deTieloped  into  the  musket.  Muskets  were  at 
first  of  BTeiydum^  construction,  being  so  heavy 
that  they  could  not  be  levelled  and  fired  from  the 
ihoolder ;  accordingly  the  soldier  was  provided 
viih  a  rest,  which  it  was  necessary  to  carry  aloug 
viih  him  and  plant  in  the  ground  in  order  to 
support  the  weapon  before  it  could  be  used.  The 
gno  was  generaUy  fired  with  a  match ;  sometimes 
bj  means  of  sparks  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  a  notched  wheel  of  steel,  placed  directly  above 
Ihe  pan  containing  the  priming.  Muskets  with 
TfEts  were  employed  so  late  as  the  civil  wars 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I. ;  afterwards  a  lighter 
matchlock  musket  came  into  use ;  and  about 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  troops 
throughout  Europe  were  armed  with  firelocks. 

The  barrel  forms  the  essential  part  of  the 
gim ;  and  the  first  requisite  to  a  good  barrel  is 
btrength  in  the  material  of  whi<£  it  is  made, 
for  ufetyr  in  using  it  depends  mainly  on  this 
qiulity.  Old  horse  stub-nails  are  much  in 
i^nest  for  the  formation  of  musket  barrels,  and 
are  sold  at  a  high  price  to  the  barrel-foigers. 
Formerly  the  best  gun  barrels  were  made  in 
Spain ;  and  their  superiority  was  attributed  to 
th^e  excellency  of  the  iron  made  use  of,  which 
coosisted  almost  exclusively  of  stub-nails,  and 
tLf  old  shoes  of  the  horses  and  mules :  but  the 
barrels  now  made  in  this  country  are  not  inferior 
to  those  of  any  ooontry  in  the  world.  The 
iQt^thod  of  making  the  barrel  is  this :  The  iron 
is  fiR>t  formed  into  a  thin  flexible  bar,  something 
like  a  cooper's  hoop,  and  when  heated  is  plied 
or  twisted  round  a  mandril,  much  in  the  same 
ounner  as  a  ribbon  of  leather  is  turned  round 
thf  handle  of  a  whip.  The  Damascus  barrels, 
friz^d  for  their  beauty,  though  inferior  in 
HtrpDgth,  are  composed  of  iron  and  steel  in  cer- 
Uin  proportions  laid  crossways,  and  hammered 
together  the  whole  length  of  the  barrel.  After 
thA  barrel  has  been  forged,  the  inside  is  rendered 
smwth  and  perfectly  cylindrical  by  boring. 
Th^  exterior  is  smoothed  by  turning  in  a  lathe. 

By  Act  of  Parliament  every  gun  barrel  offered 
for  sale  most  be  tried  by  a  certain  quantity  of 
Pf^der  and  weight  of  shot  according  to  its 
size ;  hot  the  best  gunmakers  do  not  trust  to 
thifl  Ugtl  test^  and  subject  them  to  a  severer 
^nal  by  water-pTOCifl  For  fowling-pieces  and 
c<her  gnns  of  the  best  description  the  flint  lock 
is  now  Uid  aside,  and  the  percussion  lock  almost 
MtTeisaUy  substituted. 

The  principles  of  the  construction  of  guns  or 
oinaon  have  lately  been  the  subject  of  the 
clft*st  investigation.  The  main  points  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  manufiicture  of  a  gun,  whether 
"B«>th-lored  or  rifled,  are:  1.  The  quality  of 
ihfr  mf  tal ;  2.  The  form  and  length  of  the  bore ; 
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3.  The  exterior  form  of  the  gun,  depending  on 
the  weight  and  distribution  of  the  metal;  4. 
The  preponderance  and  position  of  the  trunnions. 
1.  The  metal  should  be  hard,  elastic,  and  te- 
nacious ;  no  one  of  these  properties  must  be 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  others.  2.  The 
form  of  the  bore  is  cylindrical,  modified  for 
rified  guns :  and  in  all  muzzle-loading  guns  a 
certain  amount  of  windage  is  necessary,  to 
allow  of  the  shot  being  rammed  home.  The 
length  of  the  bore  should  be  such  as  to  allow 
all  the  charge  to  be  consumed  before  the  shot 
leaves  the  gun,  and  to  give  the  greatest  initial 
velocity  to  the  shot  consistent  with  such  lightness 
as  is  essential  in  order  to  work  the  guns.  The 
lengths  of  guns  in  our  service  vary  from  about 
twelve  to  twenty  calibres ;  all  smooth-bored 
field  guns  being  seventeen  calibres  long.  3. 
The  exterior  form  of  the  gun  should  be  such  as 
to  distribute  the  metal  so  as  best  to  resist 
the  strain  of  the  gas,  which  is  greatest  at 
the  breech,  diminishing  gradually  towards  the 
muzzle.  All  guns  of  recent  construction  are 
built  on  this  principle,  though  the  details  may 
vary.  The  quantity  of  metal  varies  with 
the  nature  of  the  projectile  and  charge,  and 
the  service  for  which  the  gun  is  intended.  The 
larger  the  calibre  of  the  gun,  the  greater  will  be 
the  strain  exerted  on  the  piece,  because  while  the 
weight  of  the  ball  increases  as  the  cube  of  its 
diameter,  and  the  mass  of  tlie  charge  increases 
as  the  cube  of  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  the 
surface  acted  on  by  the  strain  only  increases  as 
the  square  of  the  calibre,  supposing  the  density 
of  the  shot  to  remain  constant.,  and  the  charge 
to  continue  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
weight  of  the  shot.  Ignorance  of  this  principle 
has  led  many  to  think  that  success  in  a  small 
gun  or  rifie  argues  equal  success  in  a  large  piece 
of  ordnance.  Guns  were  formerly  much  orna- 
mented externally ;  this  practice,  which  actually 
weakened  the  metal,  while  increasing  the  ex- 
pense, has  now  been  abandoned.  4.  In  our 
service,  a  certain  preponderance  on  the  breech 
side  of  the  trunnions  has  hitherto  been  given, 
to  keep  the  gun  steady  on  its  carriage ;  but  the 
Americans  have  done  away  with  this,  and  appa- 
rently wisely,  as  a  gun  without  preponderance 
is  much  more  easily  worked 

Until  quite  recently  all  guns  in  our  service 
were  cast,  either  iron  or  bronze.  Now  all,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  built  up  of  wrought  iron, 
or  of  steel  barrels,  with  wrought  iron  outside. 

Ghins  may  be  dirided  into  breech-loaders 
and  muzzle-loaders,  smooth-bored  and  rified. 
The  above  principles  apply  equally  to  all.  The 
accompanying  figure  of  an  ordinary  smooth- 
bored  gun  explains  the  shape  and  names  of 
the  chief  parts.    The  cascable  is  from  F  to  A ; 
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Jirst  reinforce  A  to  B ;  second  reinforce  B  to  C ; 
chase  C  to  D ;  muzzle  D  to  E ;  c«^  is  called 
the  hreech ;  G  the  trunnion. 


GUN  COTTON 

The  peculiarities  of  coDstruction  consequent 
upon  guns  being  rifled,  and  the  different  systems 
of  rifling,  are  explained  in  the  article  Kifled 
Guns,  for  the  history  of  their  inrention,  see 
Cannon;  and  for  their  employment  in  war, 
Abtillebt.  a  table  of  the  guns  most  com- 
monly in  us<«  in  our  service  is  given  in  the 
article  Okdnancb.  Eor  further  information,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Major  Owen's  Lectures  on 
ArtUlery ;  and  Ency.  Brit,  art  *  GunmaJdng.' 

Otm  Cotton  (Fr.  coton  poudre,  Ger. 
schiesswoll).  A  highly  explosive  and  in- 
flammable substance,  discovered  in  1846  by 
Professor  Schonbein,  of  Basle.  As  at  present 
manufactured  for  military  purposes,  it  is  ob- 
tained by  impregnating  cotton  in  the  form 
of  thread,  which  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  dried,  with  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
of  the  strongest  sulphuric  acid  and  one  part 
of  the  strongest  nitric  add.  The  cotton  is 
steeped  in  this  for  about  forty-eight  hours, 
and  then  whirled  round  in  a  centrifugal  ma- 
chine to  remove  the  superfluous  moisture.  It 
is  then  immersed  in  cold  water,  and  washed  in 
a  running  stream  till  no  acid  is  perceptible  to 
the  taste ;  it  is  now  partly  dried,  and  boiled 
for  a  few  minutes  in  a  weisik  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  and  again  restored  to  the 
stream  for  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  days; 
after  which  it  is  washed  by  hand  and  thoroughly 
dried.  In  these  operations  it  is  necessary  to 
insure:  1.  That  the  cotton  be  quite  dry  and 
pure  before  it  is  impregnated  with  acid;  2. 
That  every  particle  be  well  saturated  with 
acid ;  3.  That  all  free  and  superfluous  acid  be 
removed.  The  appearance  of  the  cotton  is  not 
changed,  but  it  weighs  about  seventy-seven  per 
cent -more  after  these  operations. 

The  skeins  are  now  ready  to  be  made  up  for 
use ;  and  by  the  method  in  which  the  cotton  is 
arranged,  its  explosive  power  can  be  regulated. 
Cartridges  for  cannon,  where  ignition  should 
be  gradual,  are  made  up  by  winding  the  cotton 
round  hollow  cones  of  wood ;  bursting  charges 
for  shells,  match  lines,  &c,  by  weaving  the 
cotton  into  a  hollow  cylinder ;  small-arm  car- 
tridges in  the  same  way,  with  layers  of  paper 
between  the  webs ;  for  mining  charges  a  hollow 
twisted  rope  is  used. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  gun  cotton  for 
military  and  engineering  purposes  are:  I. 
The  comparative  absence  of  smoke  and  re- 
siduum or  'fouling  matter: '  less  heat  is  evolved 
also  than  by  gunpowder ;  2.  One  pound  of  gun 
cotton  equals  three  pounds  of  gunpowder  in 
propelling  force,  and,  if  the  ranges  are  equal, 
the  recoil  of  a  gun  flired  with  cotton  is  much 
less ;  3.  Though  the  explosion  of  gun  cotton  in 
open  space  has  Tery  little  effect,  its  violence 
increases  with  confinement,  so  that  while  it 
may  be  used  as  match  in  the  air,  it  possesses 
enormous  power  for  blasting,  mining,  exploding 
shells,  &c  ;  4.  While  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder is  complicated  and  full  of  danger,  that 
of  gun  cotton  consists  only  of  soaking  and 
washing,  and  is  free  fix)m  ride. 

The  points  which  must  be  determined  before 
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I  gun  cotton  can  come  into  universal  use,  are: 
j  whether  its  qualities  are  permanent  under  or- 
dinary care,  and  whether  heat  or  damp  produce 
I  loss  of  strength  or  dangerous  decomposition. 
These  questions  have  yet  to  be  decided.  As 
far  as  is  known,  gun  cotton  will  explode  at  & 
temperature  of  277°  Fahr.  (gunpowder  not  till 
600^  Fahr.) ;  it  must^  however,  be  asceitainitl 
whether  the  heat  of  tzopicsl  climates  will  injure 
its  quality.  It  can  be  exploded  by  percussinn 
if  placed  between  iron  and  iron,  but  only  the 
portion  actually  struck  takes  fire.  Gun  cotton 
will  absorb  veiy  little  damp,  and  returns  to 
its  normal  state  on  being  restored  to  a  diy 
place,  whereas  gunpowder  is  destroyed  by  wet. 
This  property  is  of  great  value,  as  gun  cotton 
may  be  buried  or  drowned,  and  nuuie  agau  fit 
for  use  by  drying. 

Soon  after  the  invention  of  gun  cotton,  the 
Austrian  government  appointed  a  oommittee  on 
the  subject,  to  one  of  whom,  baron  von  Leok, 
the  present  success  of  the  material  is  doe. 
Some  accidents,  said  to  be  owing  to  spontaneous 
explosion,  caused  its  use  to  be  discontinued  in 
Austria.  In  England,  in  1847,  Messrs.  Hall, 
of  Faversham,  commenced  to  make  it ;  but  an 
explosion  caused  the  manufacture  to  be  aban- 
doned. Baron  von  Lenk*B  improTements  having 
attracted  notice,  our  goTemment  appointed  a 
committee,  which  is  now  canying  on  a  series 
of  elaborate  experiments. 

The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  cotton  under  the  treatment  above  described, 
are  not  yet  thoroughly  understood ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  gim  cotton  manufactured  by 
Lenk  and  by  Professor  Abel  at  Waltham  Abbey, 
three  equivalents  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by 
hyponitric  acid,  the  result  being  the  formation 
of  a  material  called  trinitro-cellidose^  and  de- 
scribed by  the  formula  Cja  H^j  O^^  NO4.  For 
further  details  respecting  the  manufacture  and 
uses  of  gun  cotton,  see  PrBoxruiaL 

CHua  Pendnliaitt.  In  Ounnery,  a  rest  for 
a  gun,  suspended  on  an  axis  so  as  to  form  a 
pendulum.  When  the  gun  is  fired,  this  pen- 
dulum recoils  through  an  arc  which  is  mea- 
sured, and  so  the  veloci^  of  the  shot  can  be 
calculated.    [Balustio  Pbndi7i.t}]c.] 

Oun  Tackle.  A  system  of  pulleys,  con- 
sisting of  two  single  blocks,  one  movable,  the 
other  fixed,  the  standing  end  of  the  fall  being 
made  fast  to  the  movable  block.  It  increases 
the  power  threefold. 

Gnn^rooaia  In  ships  of  war  which  have  no 
ward-room,  the  gun-room  is  the  common  dinisg 
and  dwelling  cabin  of  all  ofiicers  except  the 
captain  and  midshipmen.  In  ships  with  a 
ward-room,  the  eun-room  is  inhabited  by  the 
junior  ofi&cers  omy. 

Gunboat.  A  small  ressel  carrying  not 
more  than  four  guns,  most  frequently  only  one, 
and  of  trifiing  draught  of  water.  Steam  gun- 
boats, especi^y  when  iron  plated,  are  most 
powerful  auxiliaries  to  a  fleet;  their  light 
draught  enables  them  to  approach  the  shore 
or  ascend  rivers ;  their  heavy  guns  tell  witli 
deadly  efifect  from  their  near  positions;  while 
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tbfjtliemflelTefl,  from  their  diminntiye  size,  can 
scarcely  be  hit 

BombvesseU  differ  from  gnnboatB  in  being  of 
m^iter  beam  or  width  to  withstand  the  ver- 
tH^il  recoil  of  the  mortars  which  thej  carry. 
Th*y  are  rarely  propelled  by  steam. 

Ctaaaar.  In  the  Artillery,  corresponds  to 
prirate  in  the  Line.  The  appointment  of 
vii^ster  gtmner  is  an  ancient  office  under  the 
crovn;  it  is  found  in  the  time  of  Henxy  VIII. 
It  is  now  filled  by  pensioned  sergeants  of 
artillery. 

GuNKBR.  In  the  Navy,  a  warrant  officer  re- 
f;'>DsibIe  for  the  safety  of  the  powder  maga- 
rinr,  aad  ike  proper  care  of  the  great  guns. 

Ooaaery.  A  science  which  has  for  its 
oljc'ct  to  ascertain  the  effects  produced  by  firing 
a  projectile  from  a  piece  of  ordnance,  under 
«Tery  variety  of  circumstances;  and  thus  to 
determine  the  ri^ht  form  of  gun  and  projectile, 
the  best  proportion  of  charse^  the  elevation  to 
\^  ^ven  to  the  piece,  and  uie  quality  and  dis- 
\*m\ym  of  material  best  adapted  to  resist  the 
motion  of  projectiles  at  various  ranges. 

Before  any  experiments  can  be  carried  on  to 
ascertain  how  various  causes  affect  the  flight  of 
a  ^'eetile,  its  initial  velocity,  or  the  velocity 
vhich  it  has  on  leaving  the  muzzle  of  the  gun, 
miut  be  determincnL  This  has  been  effected 
l)j  Tvrions  methods.  The  ballistic  and  gun 
pt-ndalums  [Baixistic  Pendulum  ;  Gtjn  P5k- 
Diini]  were  until  lately  employed;  but  the 
pore  accurate  results  obtained  by  Major  Navez' 
instrument  [Eubctbo-balustic  Appabatus] 
liaTp  eaused  its  adoption  for  this  purpose.  Ex- 
periments of  the  greatest  value  were  carried  on 
ty  Dr.  Hutton,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  178 J-5,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
iii^  TracU.  From  these  experiments  he  deduced 
the  following  practical  conclusions,  which  later 
investigations  have  tended  to  confirm : — 

1.  The  velocities  generated  by  the  action  of 
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different  charges  of  powder,  in  the  same  gun, 
are  nearly  as  the  square  roots  of  these  charges. 

2.  The  velocities  generated  by  the  same 
charge  of  powder  from  the  same  gun  upon 
balls  of  different  densities,  will  be  inversely  as 
the  square  roots  of  the  weights. 

3.  The  velocities  generated  by  different 
charges  of  powder  upon  balls  of  different  den- 
sities will  be  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  square 
roots  of  the  charges,  divided  by  the  square 
roots  of  the  weights  of  the  balls. 

4.  The  velocity  of  the  ball  increases  with 
the  charge  to  a  certain  point,  which  is  peculiar 
to  each  gun,  where  it  is  greatest ;  and  by  further 
increasing  the  charge,  the  velocity  gradually 
diminishes  till  the  bore  is  quite  full  of  powder. 

5.  The  velocity  continually  increases  as  the 
gun  is  longer,  though  the  increase  of  velocity 
IS  very  small  in  respect  of  the  increase  in  length, 
the  velocities  being  in  a  ratio  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  the  square  roots  of  the  length  of 
the  bore,  but  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the 
cube  roots  of  the  length,  and  indeed  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  ratio  between  the  two. 

6.  The  range  increases  in  a  much  less  ratio 
than  the  velocity,  and  is  nearly  as  the  square 
root  of  the  velocity,  the  gun  and  elevation 
being  the  same.  Very  little  is  gained  in  tho 
range  by  a  great  increase  in  the  length  of  the 
p;un,  the  charge  being  the  same ;  for  the  range 
IS  nearly  as  the  fifth  root  of  the  length  of  the 
bore,  an  increase  so  small  as  to  amoxmt  only  to 
about  one  seventh  part  more  range  for  a  double 
length  of  gun. 

7.  The  time  of  the  ball's  fiight  is  nearly  as 
the  range,  the  gun  and  elevation  being  the 
same. 

8.  A  great  difference  in  the  velocity  arises 
from  a  small  degree  of  windage. 

The  following  table  of  initial  velocities  of  a 
few  service  projectiles  is  dedaced  from  experi- 
ments with  X^avez*  electro-ballistic  apparatus : 
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The  empirical  formnlA  nsed  in  onr  service  for 
eetimiitjng  the  initial  Telocity  of  a  projectile  is 

t;»1600 


where  a«>  coefficient  of  windage  ^determined 
bj  experiment),  c»  the  charge  in  lb.,  ««  the 
weight  in  lb. 

]f  nowing  the  initial  velocity  of  a  projectile, 
we  can  proceed  to  ascertain  its  velocity  at  any 
point  of  its  flighty  its  trajectoiy,  and  its  range ; 
and  for  the  mke  of  simplicity,  we  will  first 
suppose  its  motion  in  a  vacuum,  where  it  is 
acted  upon  by  two  forces  only,  viz.  the  force 
of  projection  and  the  force  of  gravity.    Suppose 


a  shot  to  be  fired  from  a  gun  A  B,  in  the  direc- 
tion ABC;  if  it  were  acted  upon  by  the  force 
of  projection  alone,  it  would  continue  to  move 
in  that  direction  with  uniform  velocity.  But, 
the  instant  that  the  shot  leaves  the  muzzle,  it 
commences  to  fall  by  reason  of  gravity ;  and  it 
falls  in  the  first  second  of  its  flight  sixteeh  feet, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  has  reached 
a  point  D,  found  by  constructing  a  parallelo- 
gram, the  sides  of  which  represent  tne  forces 
of  projection  and  gravity  respectively;  and 
because  the  spaces  through  which  a  body  falls 
by  gravity  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times,  at 
the  end  of  two  seconds  it  has  reached  a  point 
F,  £  F  being  equal  to  twice  C  D,  at  the  end  of 
three  seconds  a  point  H,  G  H  being  equal  to 
three  times  C  D,  and  so  on,  describing  a  para- 
bolic curve  BDFH.  The  properties  of  this 
curve  being  known,  the  trajectory,  time  of 
flight,  &c.,  of  a  projectile  fired  in  vacuo  can  be 
easily  calculated,  if  the  initial  velocity  is  known ; 
and  since,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  atmosphere  to  a  projectile  fired 
with  a  very  low  initial  velocity  is  very  small,  it 
may  be  practically  disregarded  for  shells  fired 
from  mortars,  and  in  that  case  the  parabolic 
theoiy  is  found  to  give  tolerably  accurate  re- 
sults. 

But  the  projectile  fired  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions from  a  gun,  is  acted  upon  by  a  third 
force,  viz.  the  resistance  of  the  atmorohere; 
and  this  so  modifies  the  curve  as  to  render  the 
parabolic  theory  practically  useless  when  a  pro- 
jectile is  fired  with  a  high  velocity.  Dr.  Button's 
experiments  showed  that  this  resistance  in- 
creases gradually  up  to  a  velocity  of  about 
1,500  feet  per  second,  when  its  ratio  is  to  the 
velocity  as  the  2*153  power  of  the  latter;  but 
when  the  velocity  exceeds  this,  the  ratio  again 
diminishes.  Practically,  however,  for  ordinary 
purposes  of  calculation,  we  may  assume  the 
resistance  of  the  atmosphere  to  vary  as  the 
equare  of  the  velocity. 
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The  nature  of  this  remstanoe  is  expUiaed  by 
Dr.  Hutton  in  his  seventh  tract  He  consideis 
that  it  *  is  of  a  triple  nature ;  one  part  of  it 
being  in  consequence  of  the  vis  inertis  of  the 
particles  of  air,  which  the  ball  strikes  in  its 
course ;  another  part  from  the  accumulation  of 
the  elastic  air  before  the  ball ;  and  the  third 
part  from  the  continued  pressure  of  the  air  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  ball,  when  the  velod^  of 
this  is  such  as  to  leave  a  vacuum  behind  it  in 
its  fiight,  either  wholly  or  in  part'  Tables  of 
resistances  to  a  two-inch  ball,  derived  from  ex- 
periment, were  constructed  by  Dr.  Hutton. 

The  resistance  which  a  projectile  meets  in 
moving  through  the  atmosphere  depends  not 
only  on  its  velocity,  but  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  surface  it  presents  to  the  resistance,  and  its 
peculiar  form.  With  spherical  shot,  the  resist- 
ance will  be  as  the  squares  of  the  diameten, 
and,  as  already  shown,  as  the  squares  of  the 
velocities,  or  as  «P  t>*. 

But  the  retardation  of  a  projectile,  or  its 
loss  of  velocity  in  consequence  of  Uiis  resistance, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  resistance 
itself,  This  retardation,  while  it  is  as  the  re- 
sistance, is  inversely  as  the  weight  of  a  pro- 
jectile. With  a  spherical  shot  therefore,  the 
weight  being  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the 
diameter,  the  retardation  will  be  as 

consequently  the  greater  the  diameter  of  the 
ball,  the  less  the  retardation,  where  the  initiiil 
velocities  are  equal. 

If  an  elongated  projectile  and  a  ball  of  eqo&l 
weight  be  fired  with  the  same  initial  velocitr, 
the  former  will  be  less  retarded  than  the  hUer, 
because  its  diameter  is  less  than  that  of  the 
ball.  Hence  the  more  an  elongated  projectile 
is  lengthened  without  altering  its  weight,  the 
less  will  it  be  retarded,  because  its  diameter 
will  be  reduced;  and  it  is  because  elongated 
projectiles  offer  so  much  less  resistance  to  the 
air  than  round  shot  of  the  same  weight  tbit 
their  velocities  are  retained  so  much  longrr, 
and  consequently  that  their  range  is  so  much 
increased. 

The  following  comparison,  deduced  from  actual 
practice,  will  show  to  how  great  an  extent  this 
IS  the  case : — 
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The  form  of  projectile  which  experiencefl  the 
least  resistance  from  the  atmosphere  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  experiments,  and  it  appears 
indisputably  established  that  the  shape  of  th^" 
hinder  part  is  of  some  importance.  The  ogival 
form  of  head  is  probably  the  best  [PBOJBcnLE.] 
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The  final  OT  remaining  velocity  of  a  projectile 
U  its  Telocitj  at  any  giren  point  of  its  ranee ; 
and  Taries,  of  oonne,  with  its  retardation.  Dr. 
Hntton  established  formnlie  by  which  this 
might  be  caleolated  for  spherical  shot,  and 
General  Bidion  of  the  French  army  has  estab- 
lished a  formula  equally  applicable  to  elongated 
shot  Lieut.  Noble,  B.a1,  has  lately  constructed 
tables  applying  these  formulae  to  the  Armstrong 
service  wot  The  following  table  will  show 
some  velocitiefl  of  Armstrong  service  shot;  at  a 
range  of  1,000  yards,  determined  by  the  electro- 
ballistic  apparatus : — 
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The  penetration  of  a  projectile  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  its  velocity  at  the  moment 
of  impact,  ita  weight  and  form,  the  material  of 
which  it  is  made,  &c.  At  the  moment  of  im- 
pact there  is  stored  up  in  the  projectile  an 
amount  of  accumulated  work,  which  causes  to 
vibrate,  penetrates,  or  fractures,  the  object 
struck;  and  which  also  tends  to  destroy  the 
projectile.  The  penetration,  however,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  work  or  momentum. 


A  battering  ram  and  a  shot  may  have  equal 
momentum;  the  shot  will  penetrate  a  wall, 
doing  little  damage  beyond  its  own  immediate 
vicinity ;  the  ram  will  cause  a  laige  portion  of 
the  wall  to  vibrate,  without  penetrating.  If 
two  projectiles  of  the  same  form  be  fired  with 
equal  initial  velocities  at  the  same  range  into 
the  san^e  resisting  material,  their  penetrations 
are  as  their  diameters  and  densities,  and  the 
squares  of  their  velocities;  thus,  the  greater 
the  diameter  and  density,  the  greater  will  be 
the  penetration.  When  shot  of  the  same 
density  are  fired  into  the  same  material,  their 
penetrations  vary  as  their  diameters  and  the 
squares  of  their  velocities. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  great  velocity 
is  the  most  necessary  element  of  penetration, 
and  that  the  American  plan  of  firing  heavy 
shot  with  low  velocities  is  not  good  for  pene- 
tration: for  instance,  if  two  spherical  shot 
strike  an  object,  one  of  ten  inches  diameter 
with  a  velocitjr  of  1,200  feet  per  second,  the 
other  of  six  inches  diameter  with  a  velocity 
of  1,600  feet  per  second,  the  penetration  of 
the  larger  shot  to  the  smaller  will  be  as 
10  X  1,200  X  1,200  :  6  X  1,600  x  1,600  ;  or  as 
14-4  :  17-9. 

For  the  form  and  material  of  prqjeetile  best 
adapted  for  penetrating  purposes,  see  Pbo- 

JBCnLS. 

The  following  table  of  penetrations  will  show 
what  was  done  at  Eastbourne  against  a  martello 
tower,  best  brickwork,  range  1,032  yards :— 


Blongated  (Armstrong) 

Spherical 

Natare  of  Fko jeoUIe 

Weight 

Charge 

PenelzBtion 

Katnre  of  Projectile 

Weight 

Charge 

Fenetanition 

7-inch  shell  . 
6-inch  shot  . 
6-inch  shell  . 
40-pr.  shot    .        1 
40-pr.  shell  .        J 

lb. 

100 

82 

77 

41 

lb. 

9 
10 

9 

5 

ft.  in. 

3  8 
7    6 

4  3 

4     1 

68-pr.  shot   • 
68-pr.  shell  . 
32-pr.  shot   . 
32-pr.  shell  . 

lb. 
68 
51 
32 
23^ 

lb. 
16 
16 
10 
10 

ft.  in. 
1     8 
1     9 
1     4 
1     4 

The  application  of  gunnery  depends  upon  the 
above  principles,  and  on  others  vniich  cannot  be 
noticed  within  the  limits  of  this  ardde.  It  is 
evident  that  in  order  to  cause  a  shot  to  strike 
an  object  at  a  distance,  the  axis  of  the  gun  must 
be  directed  upon  a  point  above  the  object  aimed 
at,  but  in  the  same  vertical  plane.  The  charges 
for  various  guns  bein^  determined,  experiments 
have  shown  the  vanoua  elevations  necessary 
to  obtain  various  ranges,  and  tables  have  been 
constructed  fiK>m  these.  In  order  to  lay  a  gun 
correctly,  the  gun  is  provided  with  sights. 

A  line  AB  drawn  from  the  highest  point  of 
the  base  ring  A  to  the  highest  point  of  the 


nnizzle  B  (when  the  trunnions  are  horizontal), 
is  called  the  line  ef  metal,  and  notches  are  cut 
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in  the  gun  at  those  two  points.  Now  if  the 
line  of  metal  be  directed  to  the  object,  that 
line  vrill  necessarily  be  in  the  same  vertical 
plane  with  the  object ;  but  by  reason  of  the 
conical  shape  of  the  gun,  the  line  of  metal  has 
an  inclination  to  the  axis,  and  consequently  if 
these  two  points  are  brought  into  line  with  the 
object,  the  axis  of  the  gun  will  point  above  it. 
This  inclination  of  the  line  of  metal  to  the  axis 
of  thel>ore  is  called  the  Une  of  metal  elevation , 
and  varies  firom  1°  in  light  field  guns,  to  2^^ 
in  Monk's  guns. 

To  allow  the  gun  to  be  laid  point  blank,  and 
at  elevations  less  than  the  line  of  metal  ele- 
vation, a  dispart  sight  C  is  placed  on  the  gun, 
the  head  of  which  forms  with  the  notch  on 
the  base  ring  a  lino  A  C,  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  bore ;  so  if  these  two  sights  are  directed  on 
an  object,  the  axis  of  the  gun  is  also  pointed  at 
it,  but  some  few  inches  below.  Now,  this  dispart 
sight  being  fixed,  a  tangent  scale^  of  which  the 
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head  is  made  (when  down)  to  correspond  with 
the  notch  in  the  base  ring,  is  attached  to  the 
gun  at  the  breech,  and  can  be  raised  and  fixed 
at  any  required  height  It  is  graduated  with 
degrees  corree|)onding  to  the  radius  from  the 
head  of  the  disport  sights  so  that  if  it  be  ne- 
cessaiy  to  give  a  gun  3^,  or  any  other  required 
amount  of  elevation,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
raise  the  tangent  scale  to  that  amount^  when  the 
line  of  sight  will  be  inclined  at  the  required 
angle  to  the  axis  of  the  bore.  This  method  of 
sighting  is  adopted  with  various  modifications 
for  all  kinds  of  guns. 

Although  of  late  years  much  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  problems  of  gunnery,  the 
great  expense  attendant  upon  practical  experi- 
ments forbids  private  investigation.  A  systema- 
tic course  of  experiments  is  very  much  required, 
in  which  the  one  object  should  be  to  determine 
certain  laws,  which  as  yet  are  but  imperfectly 
defined. 

See  Abtillbbt  ;  Caitkon  ;  Gun  ;  Obdmamcb  ; 
Proxbctilb  ;  Bifuid  Abxs  ;  and  the  following, 
which  are  among  the  chief  works  on  Chmneiy : 
Robin's  Mathematical  Tracts ;  Button's  Tracts ; 
Sir  Howard  Douglas*  Naval  Gunnery ;  Boxer^s 
Treatise  an  Artillery;  Owen's  Lectures  on  Jr- 
tillery^  from  which  the  tables  in  this  article 
are  tdsen  by  permission ;  Paixhaus'  Force  et 
Faiblesse  de  la  France;  Didion's  IVaiti  de 
Ballistique;  Piobert's  Traiti  fiPJrtillerie  and 
Cours  aArtillerie, 

Ouiuiey  (Bengal.).  A  coarse  sackcloth  made 
in  Bengal  of  the  fibres  of  two  species  of  eor^ 
choron.  Bice,  saltpetre,  pepper,  and  other  ar- 
ticles exported  from  Calcutta  are  packed  in 
bags  or  sacks  made  of  this  material ;  they  also 
form  a  considerable  article  of  exportation. 

Chmpowdar*  An  intimate  mixture  of  salt- 
petre, sulphur,  and  charcoal,  the  proportions  in 
the  powder  made  for  the  English  government 
being  about  76  parts  saltpetre,  10  sulphur,  15 
charcoal.  The  ingredients,  which  should  be 
quite  pure,  are  weighed  out,  pulverised,  mixed, 
incorporated  under  rollers,  pressed  (50  to  70 
tons  on  the  s(juare  fbot),  granulated,  dusted, 
glazed  by  friction,  dried,  and  the  powder  thus 
made  is  packed  in  barrels. 

The  value  of  gunpowder  consists  in  its  con- 
taining stored  up  in  small  space  substances 
which,  on  the  temperature  of  the  least  portion 
of  them  beine  raised  to  about  700^  Fahr.,  sud- 
denly expand  with  great  force,  developing  at 
the  same  time  so  much  heat  as  to  augment  in  a 
high  degree  the  elasticity  of  the  gases  produced. 
Gunpowder  is  easily  manufactured,  has  no 
tendency  to  spontaneous  combustion,  does  not 
absorb  moisture  readily,  and  by  the  alteration 
of  the  size  of  the  grains,  and  of  the  pressure  to 
which  it  is  subjected  in  manufacture^  can  be 
made  to  develope  its  force  in  greater  or  less 
time  as  may  be  required. 

The  absolute  force  of  gunpowder  has  never 
yet  been  accurately  determined ;  but  as  much 
attention  has  been  "given  lately  to  the  subject^ 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  accurate  results 
from  experiments  are  increasing,  we  may  ho^e 
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I  soon  to  have  the  point  settled.  The  prindpel 
I  gases  evolved  on  combustion  have  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  be  carbonic  acid,  eattioiuc 
oxide,  nitrogen,  &c ;  but  even  this  point  has 
been  much  contested ;  and  it  has  been  lately 
shown  by  M.  Melsus  that  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature two  volumes  of  carbonic  arid  may 
become  three  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  and 
oxygen,  similar  changes  taking  place  in  the 
other  products. 

The  history  of  the  invention  of  gunpowdn 
is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  must  remain  so 
until  some  contemporary  voucher  can  he  pro- 
duced.  It  was  not  used  in  Europe  as  an  agent 
in  warfare^  till  about  1320-1830.  [Caknon.] 

liimpowder  Plot.  In  English  Histoiy, 
thecelebratedconspiracyof  certain  disappointad 
Boman  Catholics  to  destroy  the  king,  James  I., 
and  the  two  houses  of  parliament^  by  gon- 
powder,  which  was  detedied  on  the  fourth  of 
November,  1605.  The  story  which  affirms  that 
by  extraordinary  sagacity  ICing  James  detected 
the  nature  of  the  plot  fh>m  the  mysterious  letter 
sent  to  Lord  Monteagle,  seems  now  to  hsTe 
lost  all  credit.  It  hfui  long  been  remarked 
that  Salisbury  and  Carlisle  (probably  hefore 
the  scheme  between  themselves  and  their 
royal  master  was  concerted)  had  claimed  for 
themselves  the  credit  of  the  discovery ;  and  it 
now  appears  that  Lord  Monteagle  had  bees 
previou^y  rewarded  by  government  for  mys- 
terious services,  apparently  rendered  in  the 
capacity  of  spy :  so  that  it  is  highly  probable 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  design  of  the 
malcontents,  and  that  the  celebrated  letter  vas 
an  invention,  destined  to  conceal  the  real  mode 
of  discovery.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  study 
the  Boman  Catholic  version  of  the  stoiy  will 
find  it  ably  detailed  in  the  pages  of  lingard 
(vol.  vii  ch.  L  4to  ed.).  That  writer  seelu  to 
throw  the  whole  onus  of  the  conspiracy  on 
Catesby,  its  chief  promoter,  and  to  excalpate 
Father  Garnet;  Mr.  Jardine  (in  his  State  Trials) 
is  of  a  different  opinion. 

CHiiiter*s  CIuUb.  The  chain  commonly 
used  for  measuring  land.  It  is  66  feet  or  4 
poles  in  length,  and  consists  of  100  links,  each 
of  which  is  joined  to  the  acescent  one  by 
three  rings ;  the  length  of  each  link,  including 
the  connecting  rings^  is  7*92  inches.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  measure  consists  in  tbe  facility 
which  it  afibrds  for  numerical  calculations.  The 
English  acre  contains  4,840  square  yards,  and 
Gunter's  chain  being  22  yards  in  length,  the 
square  of  which  is  484,  it  follows  that  a 
square  chain  is  exactly  the  tenth  part  of  an 
acre.  A  square  chain,  again,  contains  10,000 
square  links,  so  that  100,000  square  links 
are  equal  to  an  acre;  consequently  tiie  area 
of  a  field  being  estimated  in  square  links,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  result  by  100,000, 
or  to  cut  off  the  last  five  figures,  to  obtain  the 
area  expressed  in  acres: 

HuBter'a  lilne.  Alogarithmic  line  engraved 
on  scales,  sectors,  &c,  serving  to  perform  the 
multiplication  and  division  of  numbers  instra- 
mentally,  as  a  table  of  logarithms  does  arith- 
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mftieally.    The  numben  are  nsnaUy  dnwn  on 

tvo  eepante  mien  sUding  against  each  other, 
lo  rough  cslcnlationB  this  line  affords  consider- 
tijk  £icilitie6. 

Oaater'B  Qpadmat.  A  quadrant  of  a 
peculiar  kind  adapted  to  the  problems  of  finding 
the  hour  of  the  day,  the  sun's  azimnth,  and 
other  common  problems  of  the  sphere. 

OciBter**  Soatok  A  laige  plane  scale 
h&nng  Tarious  lines  of  nnmbers  engraTed 
(»  it,  by  means  of  which  questions  in  navi- 
gation are  rraolTed  with  the  aid  of  a  pair 
of  oompasses.  It  is  usually  called  the  Gunter 
hj  seamen.  On  one  side  of  the  scale  the 
oatiinl  lines  (as  the  line  of  choids,  the 
line  of  ones,  tangenti^  rhombs,  &c)  are 
placed,  on  the  other  the  corresponding  loga- 
nthmic  ones. 

OoBwale*  Means,  generally,  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftide  of  a  vessel  or  boat 

Owfoyle  (Fr.  gargouille,  a  iDater-shoot), 
Is  Gothic  Architecture,  the  water  from  the 
roo&  of  buildings  was  commonly  made  to  pass 
through  the  mouth  of  figures  shaped  like  ani- 
mals. These  figjures  were  sometimes  ingeni- 
ously employed  during  the  middle  ages  as 
Tehides  for  satire;  and,  like  the  carvings 
under  the  seats  of  stalls,  illustrate  the  feuds 
of  the  secular  snd  regular  deigy,  &c  They 
atlflo  MTfed  as  images  of  evU  spirits,  put  to 
base  uses  outside  the  church. 

Owtaottte.  A  compact  magnesian  carbonate 
of  lime,  from  Gnrhoff  in  Lower  Austria. 

Oumrd  or  Chinieti    [Trigla.] 

Ovtta  Fereluu  This  important  article, 
the  uses  of  which  in  arts  and  manufactures  are 
rapidly  inereasing,  is  the  produce  of  a  large 
forest  tree  {honandra  Qutta^  Nat  Ord.  8apa- 
UK*e)  growing  in  the  mountains  of  Singapore, 
and  in  the  forests  of  Jobore  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  in  Borneo ;  it  is 
plentiful  at  Sarawak,  where  it  is  called  Niato ; 
it  is  also  supposed  to  abound  on  the  clusters  of 
islands  to  tiie  south  of  Singapore.  ^  The  gutta 
p^rcfaa  appears  to  separate  f^m  the  juice  or  sap 
of  the  tree  in  the  same  way  as  India-rubber, 
And  its  gpneral  piroperties  in  regard  to  solvents 
and  to  ue  prodacts  of  destructive  distillation 
nsembk  those  of  caoutchouc.  At  common 
temperatore  gutta  percha  is  somewhat  hard  and 
T«iy  tough  and  unyielding ;  but  when  immersed 
in  boiHng  water  it  softens  so  as  to  admit  of 
^K3fi|;  beaten  into  a  mass  and  moulded  into  any 
ivqidate  shape,  and  on  cooling  it  resumes  its 
^^^fdoesL  In  very  thin  films  it  has  a  pale 
yeOov  (HT  pinkish  tinge,  but  generally  occurs  in 
bfovB  or  bladdsh  lumps  or  masses,  of  a  some- 
what mottled  appearance  upon  the  cut  surface, 
vA  transluoent  at  the  edges.  When  softened 
it  may  be  sfcretched  into  slips  which  do  not 
fcover  their  former  shape  when  the  force  is 
^thdrawn,  but  retain  a  kind  of  leathery  plia- 
bility on  cooling.  When  heated  to  about  350^ 
gutta  percha  undergoes  a  kind  of  fusion,  and 
*«nains  viscid  when  cold.  It  bums  with  a 
jeHov  smoky  fiame.  It  is  said  to  be  obtain- 
able in  very  large  quantities,  but  that  from 
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the  destructive  mode  hitherto  pursued  by  the 
natives  in  obtaining  it^  there  is  a  risk  of  its 
scarcity.  It  was  firet  made  known  in  England 
in  1843  by  a  communication  from  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery to  the  Societv  of  Arts. 

Guttapercha  has  been  applied  to  the  manu- 
facture of  cements,  architectural  and  other 
ornaments,  bookbinding,  tubes,  water-pipes, 
engine-hose,  picture-frames,  bottles,  and  drink- 
ing cups,  and  to  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes, 
&c.  &c  When  blended  with  caoutchouc,  it  is 
used  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  It  be- 
comes highly  electrical  by  friction. 

Chitta  Berem  (Lat).    [Amatjbosis.] 

Oattae.    In  Architectore.     [Dbops.] 

autUferflB  (Lat.  gutta^  a  drop^  and  fero,  / 
hear).  A  natural  oi^er  of  hypogynous  £xo- 
gens,  typical  of  the  Guttiferal  .alliance,  and 
often  called  Cltunacea,  In  that  alliance  they 
are  distinguished  by  their  simple  opposite 
leaves,  without  stipules,  their  symmetrical 
flowers  with  equal-sided  petals  and  adnata 
beakiess  anthers,  their  sessile  radiating  stig- 
mas, and  their  solitary  or  few  seeds.  Lindley 
associates  them  with  Uypericacea  and  Tem- 
strimiacea.  The  order  contains  some  plants 
of  great  utility. 

Gattar  (Lat  a  tkroaf).  In  Mammalogy,  is 
applied  to  the  whole  under  surface  of  the  neck. 

Onttorals  (Lat  •  guttur).  Letters  pro- 
nounced by  a  peculiar  effort  of  the  throat. 
There  are  no  gutturals  properly  so  called  in  the 
English  language,  although  the  guttural  sound 
may  often  be  heard  in  some  provincial  pronun- 
ciations of  the  letter  r.  Nor  are  there  in  the 
pure  French  or  Italian,  although  they  are  fre- 
quent in  the  dialects :  e.  g.  the  letter  c  hard  (as 
in  casa)  has  in  the  Tuscan  a  strong  guttural 
sound.  In  the  Spanish  language  alone,  of  those 
derived  from  the  Latin,  gutturals  are  common. 
In  German,  the  guttural  ch  is  largely  used.  In 
the  Celtic  languages,  gh  and  cA  ore  also  sounded 
with  much  variety  of  guttural  intonation. 

Chijr.  A  rope  used  to  swing  any  weight,  or 
to  keep  steady  anv  heavy  body  and  prevent  it 
from  swinging  while  being  hoisted  or  lowered ; 
also  the  tackle  by  which  any  fore-and-aft  sail 
is  held  forward  to  prevent  it  gybing. 

Clyblng'.  In  Sailing,  the  act  of  going 
about  when  the  wind  is  astern  or  abaft  the 
beam*  It  consists  in  bringing  the  ship's  head 
across  the  wind,  when  the  wind  exercises  its 
force  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sail  to  that 
which  it  previously  affected. 

Oyle«  A  large  vat  or  cistern.  The  liquor- 
ffyle  in  a  brewery  is  the  water-cistern  or  vat 

Oymnaslaroli  (Gr.  yvfxMaalapxos),  An 
officer  who  had  the  coarge  of  the  gymnasia  and 
of  all  matters  relating  to  them.  This  was  one 
of  the  offices  which  at  Athens  were  called 
Lrrusoiss  [which  see]. 

Oymnaflinin  (Lat ;  G^.  yxfuyda-iw).  Origin- 
ally a  space  measured  out  and  covered  with 
sand  for  the  exercise  of  athletic  games.  After- 
wards, among  the  Greeks,  the  gymnasia  became 
spacious  buildings  or  institutions  for  the  mental 
as  well  as  corporeal  instruction  of  youth.  They 
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were  first  built  at  Lacedaemon,  whence  ih^y 
spread  through  the  rest  of  Greece,  &c.  into 
Italy.  They  did  not  consist  of  single  edifices, 
but  comprised  several  buildings  and  porticoes, 
used  for  study  and  discourse,  for  baths,  anoint- 
ing rooms,  palsestras  in  which  the  exercises  took 
place,  and  for  other  purposes.  Two  of  the 
Athenian  gymnasia,  yiz.  the  Lyceum  and  Aca- 
demy, were  rendered  famous  by  being  the 
scenes  of  the  lectures  of  Aristotle  and  Plato 
respectiTely. 

The  term  gymnasium  has  descended  to 
modem  times.  In  G  ermany  the  higher  schools, 
intended  to  give  immediate  preparation  for  the 
universities,  are  termed  gymnasia.  In  Prussia 
the  scholars  undergo  examination  on  leaving 
them :  their  compositions  at  this  examination 
are  sent  to  the  minister  of  instruction  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and  they  receive  testi- 
monials of  fitness.  No.  1,  No.  2,  or  No.  3,  ac- 
cording to  their  degree  of  proficiency.  Persons 
who  have  fitted  themselves  for  the  universities 
without  passing  through  the  gymnasia  are  exa- 
mined by  a  committee  appointed  by  government^ 
which  sits  half-yearly  for  the  purpose. 

dymnastlOB  (Gr.  yvfUfwrTiK6t).  Under  this 
name  were  comprised  by  the  ancients  all  those 
games  and  exercises  which  were  performed  with 
the  body  partly  naked  {yviiv6s) ;  such  as  wrest- 
ling, boxing,  running,  throwing  the  quoit,  play- 
ing at  ball,  &C.  They  were  first  instituted  at 
Lacedsemon,  where  they  were  not  confined  to 
men,  but  were  also  considered  a  necessary  part 
of  the  education  of  females.  In  the  rest  of 
Greece,  where  they  subsequently  spread,  they 
were  also  held  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
as  such  were  conducted  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  government,  and  entered  con- 
spicuously into  the  political  schemes  of  the 
philosophers.  In  this  respect  the  Greeks  offered 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  their  Asiatic  neigh- 
bours, among  whom  it  was  considered  a  great 
disgrace  even  for  a  man  to  be  seen  naked.  At 
Bome  gymnastics  were  principally  exercised  by 
the  mercenary  athletes. 

Oynmodontes  (Gr.  yufu^6sj  naked ;  iSo^s,  a 
tooth).  The  name  of  the  family  of  Plectogna- 
thic  fishes  comprehending  those  which  have  the 
jaws  protruding,  and  covered  with  a  more  or 
less  complex  Uyer  of  dense  ivozy  substance 
serving  the  office  of  teeth. 

Oynmoff  ens.  A  name  proposed  by  Lindley 
for  the  naked-seeded  plants  referred  to  the 
orders  Conifera,  Taxacea^  Gnetacea,  and  C^- 
cadacea.  In  these  plants  there  is  no  proper 
ovary,  but  the  seeds  are  fertilised  by  the  pollen 
coming  in  direct  contact  with  the  foramen  of 
the  ov^e.  They  are  also  called  Gymnosperma ; 
that  is,  literallv,  naked-seeded  plants.  Gymno- 
gens  are  largely  represented  amongst  fossils. 

OymnosoplilAts  (Gr.  yvfUKxr6^itrrai,  naked 
philosophers).  A  sect  of  Indian  philosophers 
who  lived  naked  in  the  woods,  and  submitted  to 
oUier  strange  austerities.  They  believed  in  the 
immortality  and  transmigration  of  the  soul,  and 
enjoyed  great  reputation  for  astronomical  and 
physioal  science. 
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There  was  likewise  an  African  sect  of  philo- 
sophers bearing  the  same  name,  who  are  said 
to  have  lived  in  Ethiopia,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Nile,  whose  habits  differed  from  those  of 
the  Indian  sect,  inasmuch  as  they  lived  as  an- 
chorites, while  the  latter  congregated  in  societies. 

Oymnospermla  (Gr.  yvfiySs,  and  ovcpfto, 
a  seed).  An  order  of  the  Linnsean  class  J>idy' 
namia^  in  which  the  firuit  consists  of  a  few 
nut-like  carpels  surrounded  by  the  calyx,  in- 
stead of  being  enclosed  in  a  capsule,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  order.  The  Labiata  are  illustrations, 
but  such  seeds  are  not  strictly  naked. 

OymnotiUf  or  rather  Oymnonotaji  (a 
word  coined  from  Gr.  yvfu>6s,  naked^  and  y&roSf 
the  back\  The  name  of  the  genus  of  electric 
eels  which  are  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of 
South  America :  they  have  a  median  fin  extended 
along  the  belly,  but  none  on  the  back.  Although 
to  all  outward  appearance  the  gymnotus  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  eel,  yet^  were  that  part  of  the  body 
cut  off  which  contains  the  nutnent,  respiratory, 
and  generative  organs — all  the  parts,  in  fact, 
which  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  ^m- 
notus  as  a  mere  fish — ^it  would  present  a  short 
and  thick-bodied  form,  very  different  from  that 
of  the  eel.  The  long  electric  organs  are  tacked 
on,  as  it  were,  behind  the  true  fish,  and  thus 
give  the  g3rmnotu8  its  anguilliform  body.  The 
backbone  and  muscles  are  of  course  ooextended 
with  the  electric  organs  for  their  support  and 
motion ;  and  the  air-bladder  is  continued  along 
the  produced  electrophorouB  trunk,  to  give  it 
convenient  specific  levity.  Two  long  dorsal 
nerves  are  continued  from  the  fifth  and  eighth 
cerebral  nerves  for  ordinary  sensation  and  mo- 
tion. The  spinal  chord  is  continued  alone  the 
vertebral  column,  for  the  exclusive  supply  of 
the  electrical  organs.  These  organs  are  four  in 
number ;  two  very  large  above,  and  two  small 
ones  below.  The  electricity  discharged  from 
them  decofnposes  chemical  compounds,  produces 
the  spark,  and  magnetises  iron,  as  does  that  of 
the  toipedo.  But  the  magnetising  power  seems 
to  be  relatively  weaker,  while  the  benumbing 
shock  communicated  to  other  animals  is  stxonger 
than  in  any  other  electric  fish. 

Oyn.  In  Artillery,  a  machine  for  mounting 
and  dismounting  ordnance  from  their  carriages, 
&c.  There  are  triangle  and  Gibraltar  gyns  in 
our  service.    [Bbbbick.] 

Oyn  Tackle.  A  system  of  pulleys  con- 
sisting of  a  double  and  triple  block,  the  stand- 
ing end  of  the  fall  being  made  fast  to  the 
double  block,  which  is  movable.  It  increases 
the  power  fivefold. 

Oyneeceuiii  (Gr.  ywautuov).  In  ancient 
Greek  Architecture,  the  portion  of  a  dwelling  or 
a  public  building  set  apart  for  the  occupation, 
or  for  the  exclusive  use,  of  the  female  sex.. 

Gtkacbubl  In  Botany,  a  term  invented  by 
Keeper  to  denote  that  organ  commonly  called 
the  pistil:  it  may  be  understood  to  signify  the 
female  apparatus  in  plants. 

Oynseeocraoy  (Gr.  yvycuicoicfWT(a).  A  term 
sometimes  used  to  indicate  that  state  in 
which  women  are  legally  permitted  to  aasumo 
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the  feins  of  government.  It  is  used  by  way  of 
coDtndistinction  to  the  Salie  hw^  which  pre- 
cludes them  from  the  privilege  of  sovereignty. 
There  are  only  five  states  in  Europe  to  which 
the  opoation  of  the  Salic  law  does  not  extend — 
England,  Bossia^  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Denmark. 

OyiueooBoini  or  GynaDOOCosmi  (Gr. 
TwtftKOptffiM,  ymmucoKSo'fioi).  Athenian  officers, 
who  seem  to  have  acted  as  a  sort  of  police  in 
Fcpressing  excesses  whether  committed  by  men 
or  women.  But  the  time  of  their  institution 
and  the  precise  nature  of  their  duties  are  not 
clearly  ascertained. 

Ojomiarla  (Gr.  tvi^,  and  Mip,  a  male). 
The  name  of  one  of  the  classes  in  the  sexual 
Fjstem  of  Linnaeus.  Its  character  is  to  have  ' 
the  stamens,  style,  and  stigma  consolidated  into 
a  body,  called  a  coiumn.  The  class  chiefly 
consists  of  the  plants  now  named  Orchidaceotts. 

Ojiiandroiis.  In  Botany,  plants  of  which 
the  ttractore  is  referred  to  the  Lisnssan  class 
Gynandria ;  i.  e.  which  hare  the  stamens,  style, 
and  stigma  consolidated  into  one  common  body, 
called  the  column, 

Oyoobaaa  (Gr.  ywii,  and  /Sdo-is,  a  hose).  In 
Botany,  the  growing  point  inserted  between  the 
Use  of  carpels  in  a  conical  manner,  so  as  to 
throw  them  into  oblique  position.  Such  carpels 
are  gynobasic ;  they  have  basilar  styles  which 
are  enlarged  and  cohere  in  the  centre.  The 
Borage  is  an  example  of  this  structure. 

Oynopliore  (Gr.  tvi^,  and  ^^p«,  1  bear). 
In  Botany,  the  stalk  sometimes  developed  at 
the  base  of  the  ovaiy  within  the  calyx,  as  in 
the  Paasion- flower  and  the  Caper- tree. 

OynostezDiam  (Gr.  tw^,  and  <m(fi»y,  a 
(tamen),  A  term  invented  by  Richard  to  denote 
the  colui^n  of  an  Orchidaceous  plant.  It  is  a 
combination  of  a  filament  and  a  style. 

Oypocersuiiu  (Gr.  yw^,  a  vulture,  and 
7^|Nvos,  a  crane).  The  name  was  invented  by 
Illiger  for  a  most  singular  genus  of  Acdpitrine 
birds,  in  which  the  structure  of  the  bird  of 
pKj  is  modified  by  a  lengthening  of  the  legs 
and  neck  to  adapt  the  species  to  combat  with 
and  destroy  the  most  poisonous  of  the  serpent 
tribe.  The  instincts  of  the  gypogeranus,  or 
Becretaiy  bird,  as  it  is  termed,  correspond 
vith  its  strnctiire^  and  it  preys  principally  on 
sopents;  not  reusing,  however,  lieards,  or 
even  insects.  The  bm  is  shorter  than  the 
head,  curved  nearly  from  its  base,  not  toothed; 
the  wings  are  armed  with  a  short,  strong,  and 
obtuse  spur;  the  feathers  are  continued  down 
the  long  tibia  to  the  tarsal  joints  covering  the 
finnt  but  not  the  back  part  of  it;  the  toes  are 
short,  but  strong ;  the  anterior  ones  united  by 
a  m«qnbrane  at  the  base.  Species  of  the  secre* 
tary  vulture  inhabit  the  Cape,  the  Gambia 
<!oast,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  Cape 
Efcretaiy  (Gypogeranut  serpentarius)  lives  in 
puTB,  builds  on  high  trees,  and  runs  with  con- 
lidenble  swiftness. 

GyFslea.  The  history  of  this  strange  nation 
cf  vagrants  has  been  illustrated  by  the  labours  of 
f'^renl  Qeonan  writers,  particularly  Grellman 
[Butorieal  Jnquirv   respecting    the    Gyp9ie8f 
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translated  into  English  by  Kaper,  1787)  and 
Bischoff  {German  and  Gypsy  Dictionary), 
Their  English  name  is  said  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  word  Egyptian :  the  French  call  them 
Bohemians ;  but  the  names  by  which  they  are 
most  widely  known  throughout  Europe  are,  the 
German  Zigeuner^  Russian  Tzigan^  Italian  Zin- 
garo,  Spanish  Gitano,  Turkish  Chinganeh^'dXi 
apparently  varieties  of  the  same  distinctive 
appellation.  Their  origin  has  long  been  a  sub- 
ject of  curious  but  unsuccessful  antiquarian 
research.  In  Western  Europe,  they  made  their 
first  appearance  early  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
under  a  leader  who  styled  himself  the  Buke  of 
Lower  Egypt :  fortune-telling  and  thieving  were 
then,  as  now,  their  predominant  occupations. 
They  were  at  that  time  treated  as  heathens  and 
sorcerers,  and  the  most  severe  laws  were  re- 
peatedly enacted  against  them.  At  present 
they  are  found  not  in  Europe  only,  but  in 
Asia  Hinor,  Egypt,  Turkey,  &c,  forming 
everywhere  a  distinct  race.  In  Germany, 
as  well  as  England,  they  profess  various  trades, 
as  itinerant  horsedealers,  smiths,  farriers,  &c. ; 
but  they  have  never  been  reclaimed  in  any 
number  to  settled  occupations.  In  England 
their  most  ordinary  haunts  are  in  the  mid- 
land and  southern  counties,  whither  they  are 
invited  by  the  abundance  of  green  lanes,  downs, 
forests,  or  chases.  They  possess  a  language  of 
their  own  ;  and  are  apparently  destitute  of  re- 
ligion, although  in  moat  countries  profesning 
that  of  the  people  among  whom  they  dwell. 
(Marsden  On  tne  Language  of  the  Gypsies  \ 
Hoyland's  Zr/^^.  Survey^  1816 ;  Q^art.  Rev.  vol. 
Iv. ;  Sorrow's  Account  of  the  Gypsies  of  Spain.) 

The  ancient  severe  statutes  against  these 
people  have  been  repealed,  and  they  are  now 
only  punishable  as  vagrants  by  the  6  Geo.  IV. 
c  83  s.  4,  amended  by  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  38. 

Oypauin.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
synonyms  of  native  sulphate  of  lime.  The 
varieties  of  it  will  be  found  described  under  their 
respective  names,  such  as  Selenite,  Satin  Spar, 
and  Alabaster,  As  a  rock^  it  is  less  common 
than  most  other  substances  that  form  distinct 
rock-masses,  and  is  generally  associated  with 
marls  and  with  rock-salt.  It  is  sometimes 
applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  clover  and  legu- 
minous crops,  but  has  lately  fallen  into  disuse. 

Oyrate  (Lat.  gyratus).  In  Botany,  a  term 
applied  to  bodies  which  are  curled  inwards  like 
a  crosder,  as  the  young  undeveloped  fronds  of 
Ferns. 

OgrratloB  (Lat.  g3rrus,  Gtr.  yvpot,  a  circle). 
In  Mechanics,  this  term  is  synonymous  with 
rotation.  In  combination  with  other  words, 
however,  the  term  gives  rise  to  several  tech- 
nical expressions  which  require  a  brief  ei^- 
planation.  A  centre  of  gyration  is  a  point 
within  a  body  such  that  if  the  whole  mass 
were  concentrated  therein,  the  moment  of  in- 
ertia with  respect  to  the  corresponding  axis  of 
gyration  would  remain  unaltered.  The  circle 
described  by  such  a  point  is  called  a  circle  of 
gyration,  its  radius  the  radius  of  gyration, 
CWing  the  latter  x  and  denoting  by  dm  the 
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mass  of  any  element  at  the  distance  r  from  the 
axis,  then  M  being  the  total  mass  of  the  body 

equal  to  /  dm^  we  have  Mjt  ^sJ  t^dm^  where  the 

integration  is  to  be  extended  to  all  points  of 
the  body.  The  principal  radii  of  gyration  of 
a  body  with  respect  to  any  point  are  the  radii 
of  gyration  with  reference  to  the  three  principal 
axes  through  that  point.  An  ellipsoid  whose 
axes  coincide  in  direction  with  those  of  the 
principal  axes,  and  in  magnitude  with  the 
corresponding  radii  of  gyration,  is  called  the 
ellipsoid  of  gyration. 

CiTTatlonf  Blllpsoid  o£  [Inbbtta,  Mo- 
ment OP ;  Principal  Axbs.] 

CKyrenoepliala  (Gr.  Tuf^of,  and  ^W^a\of, 
hrain).  A  sub-class  of  MammaliOf  consisting 
of  those  orders  in  which  the  superficies  of  the 
cerebrum  is  folded  into  gyri  or  couTolutions, 
while  the  hinder  lobes  project  over  more  or  less 
of  the  cerebellum,  and  the  olfactory  lobes  are 
covered.  Those  traces  of  affinity  to  the  Ovi- 
parous sub-kingdom  which  the  Lyencephala  and 
Lisaencephala  present  are  absent  in  these  animals. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Elephants,  the  blood 
from  the  head  and  anterior  limbs  is  returned  to 
the  right  auricle  by  a  single  precaval  trunk. 
The  orders  Quadrumanay  Camivora^  Artiodac- 
tylOf  Perissodactyiaf  Proboscidea,  Toxodontia^ 
SireniOf  and  Cetacea,  belong  to  this  sub-class. 
The  mammalian  modification  of  the  vertebrate 
type  attains  its  highest  physical  perfections  in 
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the  Gyrencepkala  as  manifested  by  the  bulk  of 
some,  by  the  destructive  mastery  of  others,  by 
the  address  and  agUity  of  a  third  order ;  and 
through  the  superior  psychological  feculties 
which  are  associated  with  the  higher  develope- 
ment  of  the  brain,  the  Cryrencephala  afifbrd  those 
species  which  have  ever  formed  companions  and 
servitors,  and  valuable  sources  of  wealth  and 
power,  to  mankind. 

Ojrfiaeoii.    [Jbbfaloon.] 

Ojrrl  (Lat ;  Gr.  y^pos).  In  Mammalogy,  the 
annidar  series  of  scales  in  the  tails  of  certain 
quadrupeds. 

Hjiiniui  (Lat ;  Or,  yltpwos,  a  tadpoU),  The 
wat€r  flea. 

dyrodm.  A  fossil  fish  of  the  fiimily  of 
Pycnodonts.    It  occurs  in  the  oolite  of  Baden. 

Qjrogonlktem  (Or.  yvpos,  and  y6vos,  teed). 
Bodies  found  in  fresh- water  deposits  ;  originally 
mistaken  for  small  shells,  but  afterwards  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  seed-vessels  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Chara. 

Qyromcopm  (Or,  yvpos,  and  ^Kvwim^  I  look). 
An  instrument  for  illustratinff  the  composition 
and  resolution  of  rotations.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  disc  which  rotates  around  the  dia- 
meter of  a  ring  which  itself  rotates  around  the 
diameter  of  a  second  ring. 

Ojrose  (Lat  gyrus,  a  circle).  In  Botany, 
a  term  applied  to  bodies  which  are  bent  back- 
wards and  forwards,  like  the  Bntiien  in  Cucur- 
bitaoeous  plants. 
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B.  An  aspirate  of  the  guttural  kind,  used 
in  most  modem  and  ancient  languages.  The 
claims  of  A  to  be  regarded  as  a  letter  have  been 
denied  by  many  grammarians ;  and  certainly, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  sound  of  this 
letter  is  produced  by  a  mere  emission  of  the 
breath,  without  an^  conformation  of  the  organs 
of  speech,  this  opimon  would  seem  well  founded. 
There  are  others,  however,  who  insist  that 
there  is  no  feature  in  the  sound  or  qualities  of 
this  letter  which  it  does  not  possess  in  common 
with  some  other  consonants,  and,  consequently, 
any  attempt  to  invalidate  its  claim  to  the  dis- 
tinction, militates  equally  against  them.  The 
figure  H  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  signify  the 
aspirate,  until  about  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ  After  that  time  it  was  gradually  aban- 
doned in  Greek  writing,  while  its  use  was  still 
preserved  by  the  Latina  In  the  former  lan- 
guage it  was  superseded  by  the  small  mark 
called  the  spiritus  asper  ('),  which  was  placed 
above  the  letter  to  which  the  aspirate  sotmd 
was  to  be  given.  In  many  Latin  words  the 
letter  s  represents  the  Greek  aspirate,  as  sub 
for  drrf,  sat  for  &Ks,  sex  for  ?^,  srptem  for  hrrd, 
scrpo  for  ?/)irw,  &c.    As  an  abbreviation,  h 
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was  used  by  the  Latins  for  homo,  hsres,  and 
hora ;  and  as  a  numeral  it  expressed  200. 

H.  In  Music,  the  designation  given  by 
the  Germans  to  the  note  BK;  their  B  being 
equivalent  to  the  English  Bb . 

Habeas  Corpiui  (Lat).  In  Law,  the  title 
of  a  writ^  of  which  there  are  several  kinds. 
Habeas  corpus  ad  respondendum  is  to  remove 
a  prisoner,  confined  by  the  process  of  an  inferior 
court,  in  order  to  charae  hun  with  a  new  action 
in  a  court  above.  Habeas  corpus  ad  suhficien* 
dum  is  a  high  prerogative  writ^  directed  to  a 
person  detaining  another,  and  commanding  him 
to  produce  the  body  of  the  prisoner.  This  is 
the  writ  which,  by  stat  31  Ch.  II.  c  2,  must 
be  granted  on  application  of  any  vstty  com- 
mitted and  charged  with  any  crime  except 
treason  or  felony ;  or,  if  charged  with  those 
crimes,  having  been  acquitted  or  not  tried  on 
the  second  term  or  session  after  his  commit- 
ment It  had  been  held  that  this  writ  issued 
from  the  superior  courts  in  England  to  all  the 
foreign  dependencies  of  the  crown;  but  by 
25  &  26  Vict  c  20  this  power  is  abolished 
as  to  colonies  having  courts  able  to  issue  the 
writ, 
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Ltv,  a  judicial  writ»  which  lies  where  one  has 
recoTend  a  tem  of  years  in  action  of  ejectment 
to  put  him  into  posseesion. 

Babore  l^aelas  Btilrtnani,  A  judicial 
writ  to  give  seisin  of  a  freehold  estate  recovered 
by  ejectment  or  other  action. 

Babevyeon  (Ft.  hanbergeon).  A  small 
short  hauberk.     [Hattbkbk.] 

H«b«f>lt«i  The  plants  now  referred  bo  this 
genus  of  Anonacea  were  formerly  placed  in 
Xyiopia,  and  are  by  many  retained  there.  H. 
tthiopieOf  the  Ethiopian  J^epper,  is  a  tall  shrub, 
vith  egg-shaped  leaves,  downy  beneath,  and 
bearing  pod-like  carpels,  as  thick  as  a  auill, 
and  a  coiqkle  of  inches  long,  which  are  dried 
and  used  instead  of  pepper.  Other  species 
possess  similar  pungent  and  aromatic  properties. 

Baek. .  A  name  given  to  the  rows  of  crude 
bricks,  as  they  are  exposed  in  the  field  to  dry. 

Waaklet  A  boaxd  set  with  sharp  iron  spikes 
for  combing  or  pulling  out  hemp. 

Baokles.  A  term  applied  to  the  slender 
fieathers,  fipomth«  necks  and  backs  of  birds,  used 
bj  fly-fishers.  The  most  esteemed  hackles  are 
thetfajva. 

BMkaay  OomsHMm  (Ft,  ooche-a-haquen^, 
ftam  haquen^  a  hone  fonnerly  let  out  on  hire 
for  short  journeys).  Vehicles  for  hire  were  first 
introdueed  in  France  in  16^  [Fiacbb]  ;  in 
England  a  few  years  eailier,  and  m  Edinburgh 
in  1673. 

Haddock.  This  fish,  Morrhua  JEgkfinus, 
is  found  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  but  does  not 
enter  the  Baltic.  It  makes  its  annual  appear- 
ance on  the  Yorkshire  coast  in  December,  in  a 
vast  shoal  extending  from  Flamborough  Head 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne. 

Badea  (Or.  ^r,  also  d^s).  In  Greek 
Mythology,  a  word  denoting  the  abode  of  the 
d^  or  the  god  of  the  nether  world,  called 
also  Pluto.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful. 
According  to  Hesiod,  the  mortals  of  the  brazen 
age  were  the  first  who  descended  to  Hades. 

Wadtny,  In  Mining,  the  direction  of  a  slip 
cftftaUL  The  deviation  from  the  vertical  of  a 
miDeral  vein  ia  called  its  hade. 

Ba4|  (Arab.).  The  Mohammedan  piloim- 
age  to  Mecca  and  Medina :  whence  Hai^ji)  a 
p^grim,  or  one  who  has  perfbrmed  this  pil- 
grimsge;  Hed^jas,  the  holy  land,  where  these 
citMs  are  sil»ated.  The  most  complete  and 
anthoitie  deseription  of  it  is  that  of  Burck- 
baidt,  who  performed  it»  in  the  gmM  of  a  Mo- 
fcM^Tifdan,  in  1814.  It  is  fixed  to  a  partioaiar 
fautsr  month,  and  consequently  takes  place  in 
ereiy  season  of  the  year.  It  was  a  custom 
long  aateiior  to  the  establishment  of  Ldamism, 
the  £mious  'black  stone*  of  the  Caaba  at  Mecca 
being  then  the  object  of  veneration.  Every 
T«ar  a  blade  sQk  stuff  is  now  sent  by  the  sultan 
to  cover  the  Caaba.  There  are  usually  five  or 
BIX  earavans;  from  Syria,  Egypt,  Barbaiy,  the 
£ut^  and  the  North.  In  1814,  the  number  of 
pilgrims  was  about  70,000,  and  this  was  eon- 
■ideied  smaU.  The  pilgrims  go  through  seve- 
nl  oeraaonies  at  Mecca,  of  wluch  the  principal 
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\  are  the  tawqf,  or  procession  round  the  Caaba, 
and  drinking  of  the  weU  Zemzem ;  they  then 
proceed  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  Al  Akaba ; 
and  lastly  to  Medina,  the  place  of  the  prophet's 
buriaL  (Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Arabia,  1829 ; 
Quart.  Rev.  vol  xlii. :  see  also  the  travels  of 
Captain  Burton,  who  succeeded  in  visiting  the 
holy  city  in  disguise.) 

BeenuMliroiBe  (Or.  oT/mi,  bloody  and  XP^M^ 
colour).  The  colouring  matter  of  the  blood : 
called  also  hamatosyn. 

Heamacrymea  (Or.  af/uo,  and  Kpvfi6s,  cold). 
A  name  by  which  Latreille  designates  the  ani- 
mals with  cold  blood. 

Baeiiaal  Arela  (Gr.  oT/m).  That  part  of  the 
vertebra  or  primary  segment  of  the  skeleton 
which  encompasses  the  main  axis,  or  its  pro- 
longations, of  the  vascular  svstem.  It  is  si- 
tuated opposite  the  neural  arch,  and,  except  in 
man,  is  inverted  and  beneath  the  centrum. 

Bsemapopbjala  (Gr.  af/ua,  and  Air^iNrif, 
process).  The  autogenous  vertebral  elements 
which  close  or  form  the  hssmal  arch.  In  the 
human  thorax  they  close  the  arch,  as  cartilages 
of  the  ribs,  with  the  aid  of  a  haemal  spine  or 
sternal  bone;  in  the  Saurian  tail  they  form, 
with  the  spine,  the  entire  haemal  arch. 

Bsematein— la  (Gr  ofjua,  blood,  and  If/ieo'it, 
vomiting).  Vomiting  of  blood  from  the  stomach, 
general^  preceded  by  weight  and  uneasiness 
about  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  unaccom- 
panied by  cough  and  the  other  symptoms  of 
hamoptysis, 

Baematlienna  (Gr.  cJ/jm,  and  B4pii%  heat). 
The  name  given  by  Latreille  to  the  animals 
with  warm  blood. 

Bsematica.  Medicines  presumed  to  act 
especially  upon  the  composition  of  the  blood. 

BflBmatliie  (Gr.  oT/ia).  The  colouring  prin- 
ciple of  Logwood. 

Haematlntoa.  Medicines  which  tend  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  the  colouring  elobules 
of  the  blood.  Certain  preparations  of  iron  are 
supposed  to  belong  especially  to  this  class. 

Baematlte.  Native  oxide  of  iron:  its 
streak  and  powder  are  blood-red.  It  occurs 
in  Cumberland,  where  it  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel. 

Baematooele  (€}r.  eSfia,  and iefiA.ii,  a  tumour), 
A  tumour  arising  from  extravasated  blood. 

BaDmatoeiTa  (Gr.  cSfia,  blood ;  Kp^os,  cold). 
This  class  has  been  proposed  by  Professor  Owen 
to  include  the  eroups  of  animals  commonly 
termed  Jishes  axiS  reptiles.  '  The  conformity  of 
pattern  in  the  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the 
outwardlv  well-ossified  skull  in  certain  fishes 
with  well-developed  lung-like  air-bladders,  e.g. 
Pol^terus,  Lepidosteus,  Sturio,  and  in  the 
extinct  reptiles  Archegosaurus  and  Labyrintho- 
don;  the  persistence  of  the  notochord  (chorda 
dorsalis)  in  Archegosaurus,^  as  in  Sturio;  the 
persistence  of  the  notochord  and  bronchial 
arches  in  Archegosaurus  and  licpidosiren ;  the 
absence  of  ocapital  condyle  or  condyles  in 
Archegosaurus,  as  in  Lepidosiren ;  the  presence 
of  teeth  with  the  labyrinthine  interblending  of 
dental  tissues  in  Pendrodus,  Lepidosteus,  and 
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Aicliegosaunis,  as  in  Labyrintliodon ;  the  large 
median  and  lateral  throat-plates  in  Archego- 
fiaurus,  as  in  Megalichthys,  and  in  the  modem 
fishes  Arapaima  and  Lepidosteos ;  all  these 
characters  point  to  one  great  natural  group, 
remarkable  for  the  extensive  gradations  of 
developement  linking  and  blending  together 
piscine  and  reptilian  characters  within  the 
limits  of  such  group.  The  salamandroid  (or  so- 
called  aauraid  Granoids,  e.g.  Lepidosteus  and 
Polypterus,  are  the  most  ichthyoid,  the  Labj- 
rinthodonts  are  the  most  sauroid,  of  this  an- 
nectant  group ;  the  Lepidosiren  and  Archego- 
saurus  are  intermediate  gradations,  one  having 
more  of  the  piscine^  the  other  more  of  the 
reptilian  character.  Archegosaurus  conducts 
the  march  of  developement  from  the  fish  proper 
to  the  labyrinthodont  t^pe ;  Lepidosiren  con- 
ducts it  to  the  perennibranchiate  or  modem 
batrachian  type.  Both  forms  expose  the  arti- 
ficiality of  the  ordinal^'  class  distinction  between 
Pisces  and  Reptilia^  and  illustrate  the  naturality 
of  the  wider  class  of  cold-blooded  vertebrates, 
which  I  have  called  Hsematociya.  The  oorre- 
ktive  group  of  warm-blood  animals  is  termed 
Hfematotherma.'  Professor  Owen  is  '  unable  to 
define  any  adequate  boundary  for  dividing  cold- 
blooded air-breathing  vertebrates  into  two 
distinct  classes  of  Batrachians  and  Keptiles/ 
and  he  is  as  little  able  to  point  out  a  character 
dividing  the  air-breathing  from  the  water- 
breathing  H(tmatociyaf  the  Heptiles  from  the 
Fishes.  The  following  is  the  classification 
proposed :— - 

A  Subclass  Reptilia. 
Order  1.  Batrachia. 

Pam. :  Anoura,  Urodela. 
Order  2.  Ckelonia, 
Pam. :  Terrestria,  Paludinoea,  Huvialia, 
Marina. 
Order  3.  Ophidta. 
Pam. :    Crotalids,   Colubridse,   Hydro- 
phidiB. 
Order  4.  Lacertilta. 
Pam. :  Chamseleontids,  Geckotide,  T^a- 
nids,   YaranidsB,   Teidse,   Lacertidse, 
ChalcidiB,  ScincSdffi. 
Order  6.  Crocodilia, 
Pam.:  Procislia,  Opisthocslla,  Amphi- 
cselia. 
Order  6.  Dinoaauria. 

Pam. :  Herbivora,  Camivoca. 
Order  7.  Thecodontia, 
Orders.  Pterosauria, 
Order  9.  Anomodontia, 
Pam. :  Dicynodontia,  Cryptodontia}  Cy- 
nodontia. 
Order  10.  Sauropterygia, 

Pam. :  Plesiosauria,  Simosauria. 
Order  11.  Ichthyopteryffxa, 
Order  12.  Labyrinthodontia, 
Order  13.  Ganocephala, 

B.  Subclass  Pishes. 

Order  14.  HagiosUmU, 
Pam. :    Hypodontids,    CestradontidiB, 
Notidamds,     Spinacidse,     Scylliids, 
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Kictitantes,  Lamnidte,  Alopocidse, 
Scymniidse,  Squatinse,  Zygsenidie, 
Pristidse,  Bhinobatids,  Torpedinidie, 
Raiids,  Trygonidse^  MyUobatidao, 
Cephalopteridffi. 
Order  16.  Holocephali. 

Pam. :  Chimseroida,  EdaphodontidflB. 
Order  16.  Proto^teru 
PauL :  Sirenoidei. 
Order  17.  HacoganoideL 
Order  18.  GanoideL 
Pam. :  Salamandroidei,  Pycnodontidse, 
Lepidoidei,   Sturionidae,  Acanthodei, 
DipteridsB,  Cephalospids. 
Order  19.  Lophobranchu. 

Pam. :  Hippocampidae,  Syngnathids. 
Order  20.  Plectognathi, 
Pam.:  Balistins,  Ostradones,  G^ymno- 
dontes. 
Order  21.  Aeanthopteri. 
Pam.:  Perddse, Sclerogenidae, SciflenidsB, 
Labyrinthobranchii,  Mugilidae,  Nota- 
oanthidse,  Scomberidee,  Squamipennes* 
Tsnioidei,    Thentyid^    Pistularidse^ 
Gobiidse,  Blenniidn,  Lophiidae. 
Order  22.  Anacanthini. 
Pam. :  f  Apodes)  Ophidiidse^  (Thondci) 
Gadiose,  Pleuronectidse. 
Order  23.  Pharyngognathi, 
Fam. :     (Malaoopterygii)     Soomberes- 
oxidse,  (Acanthoptej^gii)  ChroniidsB^ 
Cydolabridae,  Ctenolabridn. 
Order  24.  Malacopteri, 
Pam. :  (Apodes)  S^branchidsB^  Muna* 
nidiB,     Gymnotidse,     (Abdominales) 
Heteropygii,    Clupeidse,    Salmonidn^ 
fioopelide,  Characini,  Qalaxidm,  Eso- 
cidse,  Mormygridse,  CypzinodontadaB^ 
Oyprinide,  SUuridsa. 
Order  25.  Dermopteri, 
Pam.:  Amphioxida. 
Order  26.  CychsUnni. 
Pam.:  Hyxinidse, Petiomyzontid8& 
Bamiatoloffy  (Or.  oT/io,  and  KSyos),    The 
doctrine  of  the  blood. 

BssmatiMiliie  fGr.  oTaa).  The  zed  oolouring 
matter  of  the  bloocL 

BoematosyllBe.  The  oolouring  principle 
of  the  wood  of  the  HmmatoxyUm  eampeckianum 
or  logwood. 

Beematosjlmi  (Gr.  oT/ua,  and  (^Aor,  wood). 
The  Logwood-tree,  H,  eampeckianum,  ia  one  of 
the  most  usefrd  and  important  of  dye  woods. 
It  forms  a  tree  of  about  forty  feet  high,  the 
smaller  branches  covered  with  white  buk  and 
often  spiny,  the  leaves  pinnate  with  few  small 
leaflets,  and  the  flowers  yellow  in  axillary  ra- 
cemes. It  belongs  to  a  peculiar  group  of  Le* 
graminous  plants  called  Ctfsa^nieaf  and  is  a 
native  of  tae  bay  of  Campeacby  in  Yucatan. 
The  wood  is  of  a  deep  dull  brownish  red,  and  ie 
imported  in  logs  of  about  three  feet  long. 

BeematorlA  (Gr.  alfta,  and  oSpor,  urine), 
A  discharge  of  bloody  urine. 

Beemodoraoeae  (Hsemodonim,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  natural  order  of  Endogens  of  the 
Narcissal  alliance,  principally  iahabiting  New 
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noIUnd.  They  differ  from  Amaryllidacem  in 
their  flowers  and  equitant  leaves ;  from  Iridaeea 
in  their  stamens,  and  in  their  anthers  bursting 
inwards.  They  are  curious,  but  not  useful  or 
beautiful  plants ;  except  in  the  case  of  Anigox^ 
anihus,  a  genus  containing  some  striking  herba- 
ceous species. 

BflBmoptgrBts  (Gr.  tJfio,  blood,  and  «*r^, 
lapU).  The  coughing  up  of  blood,  sometimes 
poduced  by  fulness  of  the  blood-Tossels  of  the 
lungB^  or  by  the  rupture  of  blood-Tcwsels  as  a 
consequence  of  ulceration.  It  is  distinguished 
from  blood  coming  firom  the  stomach  by  its 
usual  florid  colour :  the  latter  is  generally  black- 
ened by  the  add,  and  often  mixed  with  the 
contents  of  the  stomach.  The  age  at  which 
this  disease  commonly  shows  itself  is  from  fif- 
teen to  ftre-and-twenty,  and  it  is  sometimes 
brought  on  by  violent  exercise  or  a  fit  of 
coughing.  It  is  not  veiy  uncommon  as  a 
symptom  of  suppression  of  some  natural  eva- 
cuation; and  wnen  unattended  by  symptoms 
of  consumption  and  constitutional  cough,  and 
oocuiring  in  persons  otherwise  strong  and 
healthy,  it  is  often  not  dangerous.  Bleeding, 
aperients,  acids,  diaphoretics,  nauseants,  and 
occasionally  the  exhibition  of  small  doses  of 
sugar  of  lead  and  of  styptic  astringents,  are 
the  remedies  usually  resorted  to. 

Baemorrluiire  (Cxr.  alfiofi^ia,  from  atfio, 
and  f^yyufu,  I  break),  A  bleeding  or  flow  of 
blood  This  may  arise  from  two  causes :  eitber 
a  fiill  state  of  the  vessels,  or  plethora,  when  it 
has  been  called  active  hemorrhage  \  or  from  a 
debilitated  state  of  the  vessels,  or  of  the  system 
generally,  when  it  is  called  paseive  hemorrhage. 
When  hemorrhage  occurs  m>m  either  of  these 
causes^  it  usually  requires  methods  of  treat- 
ment adapted  to  the  particular  case.  Where 
luemorrhage  is  the  consequence  of  wounds,  the 
bleeding  vessels  must  be  secured  by  li^ture ; 
or  where  this  cannot  be  done^  styptics  are 
applied. 

Bttmorrliolds  (Gr.  tdfto^^Bts,  from  alfia, 
and  ftm,  Iflitw),  Tumours  of  the  veins  of  the 
rectum,  constituting  the  disease  commonly 
called  j»2m. 

Basrasiarsta  or  Bereslaroli  (Gr.  oipwi- 
^VX"")'  ^D  Ecclesiastical  Histozy,  the  founder 
of  an  heretical  sect     [HebestJ 

BaBr«tloo  Combnreado  (Lat).  The  title 
given  to  the  writ  which  ordez^  the  execution, 
by  burning,  of  persons  delivered  over  by  the 
spiritual  to  the  secular  court  for  heresy. 

Sagflslu  A  vernacular  name  for  a  species 
of  cydostomous  fish,  called  Myxine  glviinosa, 
and  Gaairobranehut  cacua,  by  ichthyologists. 

Bacioffrapba  (Gr.).  The  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  histories  or  legends 
respecting  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  saints. 

Kaidlnrerlte.  A  double  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony and  iron,  named  after  Haidinger. 

Ball  (G^.  hagel).  Hail  occurs  chiefly  in 
spring  and  summer,  not  unfrequently  accom- 
panied with  thunder.  It  is  formed  of  rain  con- 
gealed by  cold  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere.   On  an  attentive  examination  of  their 
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interior  structure,  hailstones  are  usually  found 
to  contain  an  opaque  nudeus  of  a  spongy  or 
porous  texture,  resembling  hardoied  snow,  sur- 
rounded by  a  layer  of  ice  of  greater  or  less  trans- 
parency. Sometimes  several  transparent  layers 
are  distinguishable,  and  sometimes  the  layers  are 
alternately  transparent  and  opaque.  Hailstones 
have  also  been  observed  having  a  radiating 
structure.  Their  form  varies  ^[reatly ;  in  gene- 
ral it  is  roundish,  but  sometimes  pyramidal, 
angular,  or  even  thin  and  flat,  with  irregular 
surfaces.  The  usual  size  of  hailstones  is  about 
an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
but  they  are  fluently  of  much  greater  mag- 
nitude, and  instances  are  on  record  in  which 
the  dimensions  would  appear  incredible,  if  they 
were  not  attested  by  ooservers  of  known  cha- 
racter. Halley  relates  that  on  April  9,  1697, 
there  fell  in  Flintshire  hailstones  which  weighed 
6  ounces.  On  May  4,  1697,  Bobert  Tavlor,  in 
Hertfordshire,  observed  hailstones  which  mea- 
sured 14  inches  in  circumference;  that  is,  about 
4  inches  in  diameter.  Parent,  on  Maj  15,  1703, 
found  them  at  Hiers  as  large  as  his  flst  On 
July  11,  1753,  at  Toul,  some  were  collected  by 
Montignot  measuring  3  inches  in  diameter. 
Volta  affirms  that  on  the  night  of  August  19, 
1787,  in  a  hailstorm  which  ravaged  the  dty 
of  Como  and  its  environs,  some  of  the  stones 
were  found  to  weigh  9  ounces.  In  the  terrible 
hailstorm  which  traversed  the  whole  of  France 
and  the  Netherlands  on  July  13,  1788,  M. 
Tessier  relates  that  hailstones  were  picked  up 
which  weighed  8  ounces.  And  Dr.  Noggerath 
informs  us  that  on  May  7,  1822,  hailstones  fell 
at  Bonn,  weighing  from  12  to  13  ounces.  From 
such  accounts  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
destruction  occasioned  by  a  severe  hailstorm  in 
a  cultivated  country. 

Of  the  different  circumstances  accompanying 
a  fall  of  hail,  the  following  are  the  most  re- 
markable :  Hail  usually  precedes  storms  of 
rain,  sometimes  accompanies  them ;  but  never, 
or  very  rardy,  follows  them,  espedaUy  if  the 
nun  is  of  any  duration.  The  time  of  its  con- 
tinuance is  always  very  short,  generally  only  a 
few  minutes,  and  very  seldom  so  long  as  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  quantity  of  ice  which 
falls  from  the  douds  in  so  short  a  time  is  pro- 
digious, the  ground  being  sometimes  covered 
with  it  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  The 
clouds  from  which  hail  is  predpitated  appear 
to  be  of  very  considerable  extent  and  depth, 
as  thev  produce  a  great  obscurity.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  thev  have  a  peculiar  grev  or 
reddish  colour,  and  that  their  lower  surfaces 
present  enormous  protuberances,  while  their 
edges  exhibit  deep  and  numerous  indentations. 
Hail  is  always  accompanied  with  electric  phe- 
nomena. 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  proposed  to 
explain  the  physical  cause  of  hail,  and  the  phe- 
nomena by  which  it  is  accompanied ;  but  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
subject,  the  theory  of  hail  is  still  involved  in 
great  obscurity. 

(Ger.  haar).     The  characteristic  oo- 
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vering  of  the  Mammiferous  class  of  animals. 
It  consists  of  slender  more  or  less  elongated 
homy  filaments,  secreted  by  a  matrix,  consisting 
of  a  conical  gland  or  bulb,  and  a  capsule,  which 
is  situated  in  the  mesh-work  of  the  corium  or 
true  skin.  The  hairs  pass  out  through  canals 
in  the  corium,  which  are  lined  by  a  thin  layer 
of  cuticle  adherent  to  the  base  of  the  hair :  the 
Btraightness  or  curl  of  the  hair  depends  on  the 
form  of  the  canal  through  which  it  passes. 
Spines,  bristles,  fur,  and  wool  are  all  modifica* 
tions  of  hair,  having  the  same  chemical  compo- 
sition, mode  of  formation,  and  general  structure. 

In  the  spines  of  the  porcupine  the  bulb  se- 
cretes a  fluted  pith,  and  the  capsule  invests  it 
with  a  homy  sheath,  the  transparency  of  which 
allows  the  ridges  of  the  central  part  to  be  seen. 
In  the  spines  of  the  hedgehog,  the  spine-like 
whiskers  of  the  walrus,  and  the  bristles  of  the 
hog,  the  twofold  structure  of  the  hair  is  very 
conspicuous ;  but  in  the  finer  kind  of  hair,  as 
of  the  human  head  and  beard,  the  central  pith 
can  only  be  demonstrated  in  fine  transverse 
sections  viewed  with  a  microscope.  Some  kinds 
of  hair,  as  of  the  human  head,  and  that  of  the 
mane  and  tail  of  the  horse,  are  perennial,  and 
grow  continuously  by  a  persistent  activity  of 
the  formative  capsule  and  pulp ;  other  kinds,  as 
the  ordinazy  hair  of  the  horse,  cow,  and  deer, 
are  annual,  and  the  coat  is  shed  at  particular  sea- 
sons. In  the  deer  the  horns  are  shod  contem- 
poraneously with  the  deciduous  hair. 

Many  quadmpeds,  especially  those  of  cold 
climates,  have  two  kinds  of  hair :  a  long  and 
coarse  kind,  forming  their  visible  external  co- 
vering ;  and  a  shorter,  finer,  and  more  abundant 
kind,  which  lies  close  to  the  skin,  and  is  called 
fur.  It  is  one  of  the  processes  in  the  arts  to 
remove  the  coarse  hair,  and  leave  the  fur  at- 
tached to  the  dried  skin,  as  in  the  preparation 
of  seal-skin,  &c.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of 
wool,  and  that  on  which  its  valuable  qualities 
chiefly  depend,  is  the  serrated  charact«r  of  its 
surface,  arising  from  its  stmcture,  which  con- 
sists of  a  series  or  succession  of  inverted  cones, 
the  base  of  each  being  directed  from  the  root  of 
the  woolly  fibre,  and  receiving  the  apex  of  the 
succeeding  cone.  It  results  from  this  structure 
that  the  pressure  to  which  the  workman  sub- 
jects the  wool  in  moving  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards, brings  the  fibres  together  and  multiplies 
their  points  of  contact.  The  agitation  gives  to 
each  hair  a  progressive  motion  iowa^rds  the 
root,  and  the  serrations  of  one  hair  fix  them- 
selves on  those  of  another  hair  which  happens 
to  have  its  root  turned  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  the  mass  at  length  assumes  that  compact 
form  which  is  termed  fdied  wool.  The  micro- 
scope has  likewise  demonstrated  various  other 
remarkable  modifications  in  the  form  of  the  hair 
in  different  quadrupeds.  In  the  mole,  for  in- 
stance, each  hair  is  altemately  constricted  and 
expanded  firom  its  root  to  its  apex,  whereby  it 
readily  assumes  any  position,  and  lies  fiat  and 
smooth,  either  towards  the  head  when  the  little 
burrower  is  retrograding  in  his  subterraneous 
galleries,  or  in  the  contrary  direction  when 
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'  mo\ing  forwards.  The  organisation  of  the  hair 
is  such  as  to  allow  of  its  undergoing  certain 
changes  when  once  formed,  according  to  the 
state  of  health  and  general  condition  of  the 
rest  of  the  frame.  Some  of  the  lower  animals, 
as  the  Alpine  hare,  are  subject  to  periodicil 
change  of  colour  of  their  fur,  by  which  it  is 
made  to  harmonise  with  the  prevailing  hue  of 
the  ground  which  they  habitually  traverse. 

The  chemical  properties  of  hair  were  first 
point€)d  out  by  Mr.  Hatchett^  in  his  paper  in 
the  PM.  TVfliw.  for  1800.  It  chiefly  consults 
of  an  indurated  albumen,  and  when  boiled  with 
water  it  yields  a  portion  of  gelatine.  Soft 
flexible  hair,  which  easily  loses  its  curl,  is  that 
which  is  most  gelatinous.  Vauquelin  discovered 
two  kinds  of  o3  in  hair :  the  one  colourless,  and 
in  all  hair ;  the  other  coloured,  and  imparting 
the  peculiar  tint  to  hair.  Black  hair  also  con- 
tains iron  and  sulphur. 

Hair^  Colour  of. — The  prevalent  popular 
belief  that  the  hair  of  persons  under  strong 
emotions  of  grief  or  tenor  undergoes  a  change 
of  colour,  does  not  appear  to  rest  on  any  sure 
foundation.  Haller,  in  his  EUmenta  Fh'jsi^ 
logia,  refers  to  eight  authorities  for  examples 
of  such  changes,  admitting  that  under  the 
influence  of  impaired  health  such  a  change  may 
take  place  slowly.  The  case  of  Marie  Antoinette 
comes  under  the  condition  admitted  by  Haller. 
Had  it  been  possible  for  mental  emotion,  whet  her 
of  terror  or  of  grief,  to  render  hair  suddenly 
grey,  surely  in  the  queen's  case  the  change  should 
have  boen  witnessed  at  an  earlier  period  than 
that  of  the  arrest  of  the  royal  family  in  their 
attempt  to  leave  France.  No  autheuticaUy 
recorded  instance  of  such  change  has  been  as- 
certained to  take  place  amongst  men  pr*»ma- 
turely  worn  out  in  various  climates,  or  amongst 
soldiers  engaged  in  an  active  campaign  amidst 
all  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  war.  Ta.e  Tratu- 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society,  extending  over  2iH< 
years,  do  not  contain  an  instance  of  such  change 
in  ihe  colour  of  th«  hair ;  a  circumstance  op- 
posed to  the  conclusion  that  it  ever  took  place, 
for  had  it  ever  been  undoubtedly  witnessed,  it 
is  not  likely  it  would  have  remained  unde- 
scribod.  (Dr.  J.  Davy,  British  Association, 
1861.) 

Bair  FenoUa.  A  term  applied  by  Bit!5t« 
to  the  small  brushes  used  in  painting,  and 
often  termed  cameTa  hair  pencils;  they  are 
composed  of  flne  hairs,  especially  of  the  di*^|°' 
badger,  minever,  polecat,  &c.,  and  are  mounted, 
when  small,  in  quills;  but  when  laiger,  iQ 
tinned  iron  tubes. 

Hair  Salt.  Efflorescent  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia. 

Hair  Trigger.    [Tbiooeb.] 

Halr*tt  Bveadtb.    The  forty-eighth  part  of 

an  inch  is  sometimes  so  called. 
Bain.  InBotany,minutetniD8parentfiliforni 

processes,  composed  of  cellular  tissue  more  or 
less  elongated  and  arranged  in  a  single  rov- 
They  spring  from  the  surface  of  plants,  «pF«' 
always  to  have  a  circulating  system,  am  Pro- 
bably act  both  w  absorbents  of  moisture  and 
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prot^ton  of  Uie  surface  in  whieh  they  grow. 
ALiQj  aorta  are  distingnuhed,  the  principfil  of 
which  are  the  secreting  or  glandulur  hairs,  which 
■AK  composed  of  cellules  that  are  risibly  distended 
either  at  the  apex  or  base  into  receptacles  of 
fioid ;  and  the  lymphatic,  which  consist  of  tissue 
tapering  gradnallj  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 

Bali^belL  The  Campanula  rotundifoiia,  a 
vild  flower  oommon  in  chalky  pastures  and 
wastes.  The  name  is  sometimes  written  Hare- 
bell    It  is  the  Blue-bell  of  Scotland. 

BtJhetA  or  Balbmrt  (Mr.  Wedgwood  con- 
nects this  word  with  the  Swiss  halm,  a  handle^ 
and  6hr.  barte,  a  broad  axe).  An  oflfensiye 
weapon,  consistang  of  a  long  pole  or  shaft,  with 
a  steel  head  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  axe, 
with  a  spike  or  hook  at  the  back.  It  was  much 
used  in  the  English  army  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tmy,  and  gare  its  name  to  troops  called  halber- 
difrtj  to  whom  was  confided  the  defence  of  the 
coloon,  with  other  special  duties.  It  is  now  rarely 
to  be  met  with  except  in  some  boroughs  in  Scot- 
land, where  it  is  used  by  the  ciyic  officers  who 
attend  the  magistrates  on  public  oocasiona 

XM«j0ii»     [Alcsdo.] 

■aleroB  l^mjmm  A  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  the  seven  days  that  precede  and 
follow  the  winter  solstice,  from  the  circumBtance 
of  the  halcyon  or  aloedio  selecting  that  period 
fur  incubation.  While  this  process  was  going 
00,  the  weather  was  generally  remarkabk  for 
its  calmness;  and  hence  the  expression  has 
passed  into  a  proverfoi  signifying  days  of  peace 
and  tranquillity. 

Bal^joBldfl0  (Or.  hxmki^f  a  kin^her). 
The  family  of  Pissirostral  birds,  haymg  the 
king6sher  as  the  type. 

Ha W-ooOTfa  in  Fortification.  [Dskilukb; 
Bathiv.] 

>atf9ay.     In  the  Army,  is  granted  as  a 

Rnuueryion  for  past  military  serrices,  either 

to  an  ofl&eer  who  retires  altogether  from  active 

(inty  after  twenty-five  yean'  servioe,  or  to  one 

who  is  eompelled  by  some  exceptional  causes, 

as  ill-health,  redoction  of  his  regiment,  4kc.,  to 

qoit  active  servioe  lor  a  time.      In  the  latter 

case  the  receipt  of  half-pay  involves  an  ohliga- 

tion  to  letam  to  duty  when  called  upon,  unless 

phjnaally  disqualified.    The  rates  of  half-pay 

3n  Bomeniiat  in  excess  of  half  the  rates  of  fuU 

|«7.   The  laws  concerning  half-pay,  its  liabili- 

^  and  its  rights,  are  extromely  complicated, 

utdwiU  be  found  at  length  in  the  War  Ofilce 

fi<^«]atioos. 

Ib  the  Boyal  Kavy,  half-pay  has  more  the 
patme  of  %  retaining  fee.  Active  emplovment 
ii  txeeptional  (during  peace)  in  the  higher 
nolu,  and  in  the  lower  ranks  it  is  frequently 
pet  to  be  had.  When  this  is  the  ease,  the  officer 
i«  placed  on  half-pay,  often  for  years  together. 
When  an  officer  is  too  old  for  service  he  retires 
OB  half-pay,  generally  obtaining  a  step  of  hono- 
iV71*omotion. 

Thechaigeinl865is:  — 
For  Amy  half-pay    .        .  £342,486 
For  Kavy  half-pay     .        .    698,195 

Total    £1,040,681 
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HaliottdSB  (Gr.  AXf,  the  sea,  and  o^s,  the 
ear).  A  family  of  Gast'eropodous  Mollusca, 
having  as  its  type  the  genus  HaliotiSf  or  the 
sea-ear. 

HaUsponvIa  (Gr.  Sxi,  the  sea,  and  ffirAyyoSf 
a  spanffe).  The  generic  type  of  a  group  of 
sponges  oistinguished  by  the  presence  of  sili- 
cious  spiculie. 

Kaltthermm  (Gr.  Sxt,  sea,  and  tfiypier, 
beast).  A  genus  of  Sirenia,  allied  to  the 
Manatee;  its  teeth  were  erroneously  referred 
by  Cuvicr  to  the  genus  Hippopotamus,  It  is 
found  in  the  Miocene  deposits. 

Salltiis  (Lat  vapour).  In  Physiology,  this 
term  is  applied  to  the  vapour  which  rises  from 
newly-drawn  blood,  and  which  has  a  peculiar 
odour. 

KalL      [COLLBOB.] 

BaUeimalt  (Heb.  praise  ye  the  Lord).  A 
well-known  doxology,  derived  from  the  Old 
Testament.  It  was  used,  among  the  early 
Christians,  at  Easter,  and  during  the  interval 
thence  to  Whitsuntide, 

BaUtarfiSt  B««l3rarASf  or  BAIyArds. 
Bopes  by  which  signals  are  hoisted. 

BftlUte.  The  Bubsulphate  of  alumina  found 
at  Halle. 

Ballowauw.  The  time  from  November  1 
to  February  2,  or  Candlemas,  was  so  called. 
[All-kaixows.] 

BaUOT-llte.  A  mineral  named  after  M. 
d'Halloy.    It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina. 

Balo  (Lat  halos,  Gr.  iXut),  In  Meteoro- 
logy, a  luminous  circle  or  ring,  usually  coloured, 
surrounding  the  sun  or  moon  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere.  Of  such  rines  there 
are  two  kinds,  each  apparently  depending  on 
essentially  different  physical  causes.  The  first 
are  of  small  dimensions,  their  diameters  being 
between  5^  and  12^ ;  generally  three  or  more 
concentric  rings  appear  together,  differently 
coloured,  and  presenting  appearances  similar  to 
the  optical  phenomena  of  the  rings  of  thin  plates. 
These  are  usually  called  corona ;  and  they  ap- 
pear either  when  a  small  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapour  is  diffiised  through  the  atmosphere,  or 
when  light  fieecy  clouds  pass  over  the  sun  or 
moon.  The  second  kind  consists  usually  of  a 
single  luminous  ring,  but  of  much  larger  di- 
mensions, the  diameter  being  about  45°.  It  is 
to  appearances  of  this  second  kind  that  the  term 
halo  u  usually  appropriated. 

The  apparent  diameters  of  halos  of  the  second 
kind  have  frequently  been  measured,  and  are 
always  found  tosubtend  at  the  eye  of  the  observer 
an  angle  of  between  44^  and  46^.  The  lunar 
halo  is  simply  a  white  luminous  circle,  without 
colour,  excepting  a  pale  red,  which  sometimes 
fringes  the  interior  edge  of  the  circle.  But  the 
colours  of  the  halos  about  the  sun,  though  not 
so  bright  as  those  of  the  rainbow,  are  marked 
with  sufficient  distinctness.  The  red  occu- 
pies the  interior  part  of  the  luminous  circle; 
the  indigo  and  violet  the  outer  part,  shading 
away  by  insensible  degrees  till  they  are  blended 
with  the  general  colour  of  the  sky.  In  some 
circnmstances  a  aecond  halo  is  observed  ooncen- 
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trie  with  the  former,  but  of  much  larger  extent, 
itti  apparent  diameter  being  about  90^.  The 
colours  of  this  seoondaiy  halo  are  faint  and 
pale,  and  its  luminousness  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  inner  halo.  The  halos  are  very 
frequently  attended  by  a  horizontal  white 
circle,  with  brighter  spots,  or  parhelia^  near 
their  intersections  with  the  circle,  and  with 
portions  of  inverted  arches  of  yarious  curva- 
tures.    [Pabhelia.] 

Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the 
origin  of  halos ;  but  the  most  probable  is  that  of 
Mariotte,  who  supposes  the  phenomenon  to  arise 
from  ike  rtfraotian  of  light  in  passing  through 
small  transparent  and  prismatic  ciystals  of  ice 
floating  in  ttie  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

Water  assumes,  in  congealing,  a  great  variety 
of  crystalline  forms,  among  which  are  most  fre- 
quently found  ciystals  whose  &ces  are  inclined 
to  each  other  in  an  angle  of  60^ ;  thus  forming 
prisms  of  ice  of  which  the  refracting  angle  is 
60^.  These  prisms  are  turned  in  aU  possible 
directions,  and  consequently  the  sun's  rays  fall 
on  their  faces  at  all  different  inclinations.  But 
in  certain  positions  of  the  prism  with  respect 
to  the  incident  light,  the  ra^s  which  traverse 
it  suffer  a  minimum  deviation ;  this  happens 
when  the  refiracted  ray  makes  an  isosceles 
triangle  with  the  two  sides  of  the  prian.  The 
path  of  the  ray  in  the  interior  of  the  crystal  in 
this  case  makes  an  angle  of  60°  with  the  face 
of  the  crystal,  or  an  angle  of  30°  with  the  per- 
pendicular to  that  face.  This  last  angle  is  the 
angle  of  refraction ;  and  it  is  known  by  experi- 
ment that  in  the  case  of  ice,  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion being  30°,  the  angle  of  incidence  is  4 1^;  hence 
the  ray  falls  on  the  crystal  at  an  angle  of  90° 
—41** =49°;  consequently  the  deviation  of  the 
ray  from  its  origmal  direction  is  60° — 49°  =  11°. 
On  escaping  from  the  crystal,  the  ray  suffers  a 
second  flexure  of  the  same  amount ;  and  the 
totel  deviation  from  its  first  direction  is  now 
2  X  ll°s22°,  which  is  the  semidiameter  of  the 
halo.  It  follows,  therefore  that  the  parallel 
^  rays  S  A,  S  B,  from  the 

• A*^^^^         sun  falling  on  such  prisms, 

■ ^^^^'B  at  A  and  B  at  angles  of  in- 

■ ^ ddence  equal  to  41°,  will 

be  refracted  into  the  direc- 
tions AE  and  B  E,  which  make  angles  A  £  S 
and  BES  equal  to  22°;  and  an  e^e  situated 
at  the  intersection  E  will  see  a  luminous  circle 
of  which  the  apparent  diameter,  or  angle  A  E  B, 
is  about  44°.  With  respect  to  the  secondary  or 
external  halo,  whose  diameter  is  about  90°,  it 
may  be  attributed,  says  Dr.  Young  {Lectures, 
ToL  i.  p.  348),  either  to  two  successive  refrac- 
tions through  different  prisms,  or  with  greater 
probability,  as  Mr.  Cavendish  suggested,  to  the 
refraction  of  the  rectangular  terminations  of  the 
prisms. 

This  theory  explains  the  order  in  which  the 
colours  are  disposed.  The  ratio  of  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  violet  ray  being  greater  than 
that  of  the  red  ray,  the  former  will  suffer  a 
greater  deviation,  and  consequently  the  violet 
band  of  the  halo  will  have  a   greater  dia- 
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meter  than  the  red.  Supposing  this  theory  to 
be  correct,  the  condition  necessary  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  halos  is  the  existence  of  particles 
of  ice  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  appearance  of  a  halo,  therefore,  furnishes 
information  respecting  the  temperature  of  the 
air  at  great  altitudes  abore  the  earth. 

The  parheUc,  horizontal,  and  yertical  circles 
which  are  white  are  due  evidently  to  reflexion. 
They  are  never  observed  unless  a  cirrus  or  ctVro- 
strcUtts  cloud  is  between  the  spectator  and  the 
luminary  which  gives  rise  to  them. 

The  formation  of  corotuB,  or  the  small  halos 
so  frequently  seen  round  the  sun  and  moon  in 
fine  weather,  is  ascribed  by  Fraunhofer  and  Sir 
John  Leslie,  not  to  the  refraction  but  to  the 
diffraction  of  light  in  passing  by  the  small  watery 
globules  suspended  in  the  atmosphere.  If  a 
piece  of  tinfoil  pimctured  with  the  point  of  a 
needle  be  held  close  to  the  eye,  the  sun  will  ap- 
pear through  it  surrounded  with  a  halo  very 
near  his  disc,  but  spreading  more  in  proportion 
as  the  hole  is  contracted.  Supposing  that  an 
aqueous  globide  of  equal  dimensions  would  pro- 
duce an  equal  dif&adion,  the  magnitude  of  the 
globules  might  thus  be  inferred  from  the  dia- 
meter of  the  halo.  When  the  halo  approaches 
nearest  to  the  luminous  body,  the  largest  glo- 
bules are  fioating,  and  therefore  the  atmosphere 
is  surcharged  with  humidity  ;  whence  the  jiut- 
ness  of  the  remark  that  a  dense  halo  dose  to 
the  moon  portends  rain.  For  a  full  exposition 
of  the  theory  of  halos  and  other  similar  meteors, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a  Memoir  by  Fraunhofer 
in  Schumacher's  Astronomische  Abhandlungen^ 
3te8  heft;  or  to  the  article  *Hof,'  in  Gehler's 
Pht/sicalisches  Worterbuch.  See  also  Newton's 
Optics)  Smith's  Optics \  Fooillet^  Wihnens  de 
Physique',  Cabinet  Cyclopeedia,  art  'Optics;' 
Encyaopeedia Britannica,  art.  'Meteorology.' 

Balogrens  (Gr.  d^s,  salt).  Substances  which 
by  combination  with  metals  produce  saline 
compounds ;  such  as  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine, 
fiuorine,  which  are  simple  halogens ;  and  cya- 
nogen, which  is  a  compound  ha£)gexL 

BaloraflracesB  (EDsiloragis,  one  of  the  ge- 
nera). An  order  of  water  plants  belonging 
to  the  Myrtal  alliance,  of  little  use  generally, 
though  Trapa  natans  and  other  species  furnish 
fruits  with  edible  kernels,  and  are  sometimes 
called  water-chestnuts, 

Baltloa  (Gr.  k\rtK6t,  good  at  leaping).  A 
genus  embracing  numerous  species  of  small 
and  often  minute  Coleopterous  insects,  of  the 
family  Galerucida,  and  section  Tetramera. 
These  insects  have  the  femoral  joints  of  the 
hind  legs  thick  and  strong,  and  are  conse- 
quently good  leapers.  The  native  species  are 
smaller  than  the  foreign  ones,  but  are  more 
noxious  than  might  be  expected  from  their 
diminutive  size.  The  notorious  tumip-fly,  <>' 
rather  turnip-flea  (Chrysomela  nemorum  of 
Linnseus),  is  a  species  of  the  present  genus. 

Bamadrja^  (Gr.  i/ioSpMiScs).  Nymphs 
supposed  by  the  Greek  and  Eoman  poets  U> 
live  and  die  with  the  trees  to  which  they  were 
attached. 
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(Hamamelis,  one  of  tbe 
geneia)w  A  small  order  of  epigynous  Exogens, 
of  the  Umbellal  alliance,  consisting  of  small 
trees  or  slntibs  found  in  Tarions  parts  of  the 
world,  and  allied  on  the  one  hand  to  Bruniacea, 
aad  on  the  other  to  Comacea. 

Hamttftg  (Lat.  ham.iis,  a  hook).  A  genos  of 
extinct  Cephalopods,  wMch  inhabited  cham-  j 
bered  sheUs,  losing  their  spiral  form  soon  after 
their  commencement  and  then  continued  for  a 
eonsidfiable  extent  ^th  a  single  bend  upon 
themselyes  like  a  hook.  The  HcmUtes  are 
found  in  the  greensand  formation  in  England. 

Hamlet  (dim.  of  A-Sax.  ham,  home  or  hotae), 
A  small  Tillage.  In  Law,  a  hamlet  is  a  portion 
of  a  village  or  parish ;  according  to  Stow,  the 
void  meant  originally  the  seat  of  a  freeholder. 

Hammfwr  Beam.  In  Architecture,  a  hori- 
fODt;il  piece  of  timber  from,  or  near,  that  aboTe 
the  foot  of  a  rafter,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
coimteract  the  tendency  of  the  rafter  to  an 
outward  thrusts  It  is  only  used  in  Gothic 
roo&,  and  is  of  Talue  as  providing  a  counter- 
balance to  the  weight  of  the  rafter. 

Hammer  ef  «  BCaeketi  That  part  of  the 
lock  which  desoends  violently  upon  the  per- 
cossion  cap  when  the  trigger  is  pidled. 

Bammoek  (Span,  hamaca).  The  sailoi^s 
bed.  An  oblong  piece  of  hempen  cloth;  at 
each  end  are  fastened  sereral  small  lines, 
meeting  in  a  grummet  or  iron  ring;  these  form 
the  dews,  l^e  whole,  having  a  mattress  and 
pillov,  &C.  placed  in  it,  is  hoisted  up  into  its 
place  by  snuUl  ropes  called  lanyards^  and  sus- 
pended  from  hooks  in  the  beams  of  the  deck 
overhead,  about  nine  feet  asunder.  The  ham- 
mock is  a  T617  agreeable  bed,  especially  in  cold 
W4^ther ;  but  some  littla  practice  is  needed  at 
first  to  get  in  and  out  suceessfnlly.  During  the 
(kj  the  hammocks,  lashed  up  ti^ht  with  the 
i&attresses  and  bidding  rolled  within,  are  stowed 
in  the  nettings  along  the  upper  edge  of  the 
tulwaik. 

In  the  language  of  some  tribes  in  the  West 
Indian  islands,  the  word  hamao  denoted  nets  of 
cotton  ftxtendnd  from  two  poets,  and  used  as 
beds.  From  them  the  word  was  borrowed  by 
the  companions  of  Columbus,  who  transferred 
it  to  ns  through  the  Spanish  word  ham4ica, 

Ramster  (a  word  of  Ugrian  origin), 
lo  Zoology,  the  Mua  Cricetus  of  Linnaeus, 
&  lodent  quadruped,  somewhat  larger  than  a 
ntt  common  in  all  the  sandy  regions  that 
ext«od  from  the  North  of  G^ermany  to  Siberia ; 
^>treaely  noxious  from  its  fertility  and  great 
distraction  of  grain,  but  an  object  of  interest 
<Bi  account  of  the  economic  instincts  which 
conduce  to  its  preservation  and  support.  The 
bmiter  excavates  a  complicated  burrow,  con- 
sisting of  different  apartments  for  rearing  the 
jonng,  hibernating,  and  storing  up  winter 
food,  often  in  enormous  quantity.  To  effect 
tins  hoard,  nature  has  provided  the  hamster 
vith  a  means  of  transport  in  two  large  cheek- 
poodies,  whidi,  during  its  incursion  among 
coltirated  grounds,  it  crams  fall  of  grain,  beans, 
^  peai^  and  empties  on  its  return  to  its  hole 
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by  pressing  the  two  fore-paws  against  the 
cheeks.  The  hamster,  however,  is  not  wholly 
dependent  upon  its  winter  store  for  existence. 
During  the  inclement  months,  when  the  frout 
becomes  severe,  animation  is  in  great  measure 
suspended :  respiration  ceases,  the  animal  heat 
falls,  and  a  kind  of  vegetative  life  is  maintained 
by  a  slow  circulation  of  dark  or  venous  blood 
through  both  sides  of  the  heart  When  the 
returning  warmth  of  spring  stimulates  the  or- 
ganic machinery  to  its  wonted  activity,  the 
awakened  hamster  finds  in  the  nourishment 
which  it  has  stored  up  the  means  of  supplyitfg 
the  consequent  waste,  and  of  maintaining  its 
vital  energies.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  com- 
mence the  business  of  procreation  in  April,  and 
the  female  rears  a  litter  of  six  or  eight  twice  or 
thrice  every  year.  In  about  three  weeks  the 
young  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  and 
are  &ven  from  the  holes  of  the  parents.  The 
hamster  is  the  type  of  the  genus  Cricettu  of 
Ouvier,  characterised  by  the  short  tail  and  cheek- 
pouches.  The  teeth  nearly  resemble  those  of 
the  rat. 

Baaaper  Ofllee*  A  common  law  office 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  which  writs  were 
anciently  kept  in  small  separate  wicker  baskets 
(hampers,  hanaperia\  abolished  by  6  &  6 
Vict.  c.  103,  and  duties  transferred.  Writs 
relating  to  the  subject  were  deposited  there; 
those  concerning  the  crown  in  the  Petty  or 
Little  Bag,  whence  another  office  of  the  same 
court  is  denominated. 

Band  (a  word  common  to  all  Teutonic  dia- 
lects). A  measure  of  four  inches,  by  which  the 
height  of  a  horse  is  computed :  also  the  parts 
of  a  horse — as  forehand,  far  the  head,  neck, 
and  fore  quarters;  and  hindhand,  which  in- 
cludes the  rest.  It  also  desi^ates  the  hand  of 
the  rider;  the  spur-hand  being  the  right  hand, 
and  the  bridU-nand  the  lefL 

Band  Grenade.    [Gbbnadb.] 

Bandloom.    [Wsavimo.] 

Bandspike*  A  stout  ashen  pole^  seven 
feet  in  length,  used  as  a  lever  in  the  service 
of  ordnance.  It  is  round  at  the  handle,  and 
square  towards  the  other  end,  the  extremity  of 
which  is  bevelled.  When  the  handspike  is  used 
as  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  the  bevelled  side 
should  be  down ;  when  used  as  a  lever  of  the 
second  kind,  the  bevelled  side  should  be  upper- 
most. 

HA2n>sFixa.  A  wooden  lever  employed  on 
board  a  ship  in  working  the  windlass  and  cap- 
stan, one  end  being  squared  to  fit  the  holes  in 
the  capstan  head  and  in  the  barrel  of  the 
windlass. 

Bank.  In  Spinning,  the  name  given  to  two 
or  more  skeins  of  yam,  silk  or  cotton,  when 
tied  together.  When  single,  they  are  called 
skeins. 

Banks.  Bings  of  ash  or  iron,  by  which  fore- 
and-aft  sails  are  confined  to  the  stays  on  which 
they  are  severally  suspended  and  upon  which 
stavs  the  hanks  sude  wnile  the  sail  is  in  process 
of  Doing  set  or  hauled  down. 

Banao's  Pertplvs*    [Fsriflus.] 
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or  Banseatle  Xieftfua 

(Ger.  banse,  Gothic  hansa,  a  league).  In 
European  History,  a  celebrated  confederacy 
of  cities  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  in 
the  adjoining  countries.  The  first  league  was 
formed  in  1239,  between  Hamburg,  Minden, 
and  many  other  towns,  to  which  Liibeck  soon 
afterwards  acceded :  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  defence  against  foreign  potentates, 
especially  the  Banish  king  Waldemar,  as  well 
as  the  neighbouring  nobles  of  Germany.  The 
league  rapidly  spread,  and  comprehended,  at 
one  period,  eighty-fire  cities,  divided  into  four 
provinces.  It  had  four  chief  foreign  d^p6ts: 
at  London,  Bruges,  Novgorod,  and  Bergen.  In 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the 
lea^e  became  of  high  political  importance, 
and  made  war  and  peace  as  an  independent 
sovereign  power,  but  it  was  never  recognised  by 
the  German  empire.  Its  decay  was  gradual, 
as  the  increased  protection  given  to  commerce 
by  the  princes  of  the  several  states  in  which 
these  cities  were  situated  rendered  the  alliance 
for  mutual  defence  unnecessary. 

HaqaetMitf     BarqaebuSf      Saoklmt. 
[Abqubbusb.] 

Barboiir  (Gher.  herberge).  A  piece  of 
navigable  water  communicating  with  the  sea 
or  with  a  navigable  river,  or  lake,  deep  enough 
to  receive  large  vessels,  and  protected  from  the 
effects  of  storms  or  heavy  seas.  Harbours  must 
always  be  accompanied  by  a  roadste^iid,  in  which 
vessels  may  await  the  high  tides,  if  the  harbour 
should  be  exposed  to  their  action ;  and  in  all 
cases  it  is  preferable  that  there  should  be  an 
outer  harbour,  in  which  the  ships  firequenting 
the  particular  port  should  be  able  to  bring  up 
or  to  lose  the  way  they  retain  from  the  open  sea. 
Harbours  are  divided  into  harbours  of  refuge, 
tidal,  and  permanent  harbours.  In  harbours  of 
refuge  all  that  is  needed  is  to  secure  fiicility 
of  entrance  and  safe  berths  for  the  vessels 
lying  in  them,  together  with  great  facilities  for 
putting  to  sea ;  but  as  the  vessels  frequenting 
harbours  of  this  class  are  usually  destined  for 
some  other  port,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
making  enclosed  docks  where  the  ships  might 
be  free  from  the  inconvenience  of  the  tides. 
In  tidal  harbours  such  enclosed  docks  are 
wanted ;  for  large  vessels  are  rarely  so  built  as 
to  allow  of  their  being  beached,  or  unloaded 
upon  the  beach,  when  the  ships  are  left  by  the 
tide.  Permanent  harbours  may  dispense  with 
the  works  for  the  enclosure  of  the  shipping ;  but 
they  will  be  always  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  a 
commercial  port,  as  ships  unless  always  at  the 
same  level  cannot  be  economically  unloaded; 
in  such  seas  as  the  Mediterranean,  the  Caspian, 
and  the  great  lakes  of  America,  this  remark 
does  not  apply.  Practically,  permanent  harbours 
are  either  military  or  ciiol.  The  first  require 
large  areas  of  water  surface,  where  the  ships 
may  lie  in  ordiuaiy,  as  at  Plymouth,  Ports- 
mouth, Cherbourg,  Brest,  Toulon,  &c. ;  the 
latter  are  usually  smaller,  and  more  compact, 
as  Southampton,  Falmouth,  Liverpool,  Gla^w, 
London,  Havre,  Bordeaux,  &c. 
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In  Natural  Philosophy, 
bodies  which  resist  pressure  or  percussion :  in 
opposition  to  soft  bodies,  the  parts  of  which 
readily  yield  to  pressure,  and  do  not  reoover 
themselves ;  and  to  elastic  bodies,  the  parts  of 
which  also  yield  to  pressure  or  impact,  but  pre- 
sently recover  themselves  when  the  disturbing 
force  ceases  to  acL 

Bardneas.  In  Mineralogy.  Minerals  tdat 
occasionally  be  distinguished  and  identified 
by  their  relative  degrees  of  hardness;  to 
specify  which,  various  scales  have  been  sug- 
gested, that  of  Mohs  being  perhaps  the  most 
simple.  According  to  it  the  relative  degrees  of 
hardness  are  expressed  in  numbers,  referring  to 
the  following  standard  substances,  ^ich  are 
easily  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  or  crystal- 
lised; namely— 

1.  Talc.  6.  Adularia  (Felspar). 

2.  Kock-salt  7.  Rock-crystal 

3.  Calc-spar.  8.  Topaz. 

4.  Fluor-spar.  9.  Corundum. 
6.  Apatite.  10.  Diamond. 

Any  mineral  which  neither  scratcheB  nor  is 
scratched  by  any  one  of  the  above  substances 
is  said  to  possess  the  hardness  expressed  by  the 
attached  number.  Thus  if  a  mineral  neither 
scratches  nor  is  scratched  by  calcareous  spar, 
its  hardness  is  represented  by  3  ;  if  it  scratches 
felspar  and  not  rock-crystal,  its  hardness  is 
stated  to  be  between  6  and  7. 

Bardware*  A  generic  term  empbyed  to 
signify  such  manufactures  aa  are  produced  from 
the  commoner  or  more  useful  metals ;  that  is, 
iron  and  steel,  brass  and  copper,  zinc  and  tin, 
and  occasionally  certain  commoner  kinds  of 
plated  goods.  The  industry  which  is  engaged 
in  these  products  is  seated  chiefly  in  Warwick* 
shire  and  certain  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  par* 
ticularly  in  the  towns  of  Birminffham,  Wolver- 
hampton, and  Shefiield,  though  it  is  carried  on 
also  in  many  other  localities. 

According  to  the  census  of  1861,  117,418 
persons  were  engaged  in  the  manufifictnre  of 
machines,  13,744  in  that  of  arms,  316,572  in 
that  of  iron  and  steel,  45,677  in  that  of  brass, 
9,733  in  that  of  copper,  760  in  zinc  If  we  add 
to  these  the  moiety  of  those  engaged  in  tin 
and  quicksilver  manufactories,  viz.  11,439,  the 
aggregate  of  persons  employed  in  the  hardware 
industry  is  615,243 ;  and  if  we  take  the  wages 
paid  to  such  persons  to  average  16«.  a  week, 
and  to  represent  the  third  in  v^ue  of  the  com- 
modities produced,  the  annual  value  of  the 
hardware  manufactured  in  Ensland  will  amount 
to  upwards  of  60,000,000/.  In  all  likelihood, 
however,  this  estimate  is  below  the  truth. 

Bare.    [Laoomts;  Lbpus.] 

SarebelL  The  Hyacinihus  non  seripiui,  ft 
wild  flower  common  in  woods  and  hedgerows, 
and  sometimes  called  Blue-beU,   [Baibbvll.]^ 

Barellpa  A  fissuro  or  perpendicular  diri* 
sion  of  the  lip,  so  named  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  the  upper  lip  of  a  hare.  Children 
are  sometimes  bom  with  this  malformation, 
and  sometimes  it  is  the  consequence  of  accidents 


HAREM 

Of  Yoimda.  It  most  osnallj  Affects  the  upper 
bp;  and  is  not  only  a  senoua  deformity,  bnt^ 
maj  preTent  the  infimt  from  Bucking  and  cause 
impediment  of  speech.  The  deft  is  sometimes 
double.  This  malfbnnation  admits  of  partial 
or  entire  relief  by  a  smrgical  operation,  which 
ahonld  ^nerally  not  be  performed  upon  very 
fonng  m£uits,  as  there  is  a  risk  of  causing 
ooovnlsions. 

BarMB  ^Tn^).  The  name  given  to  those 
apaitments  in  the  houses  of  the  £ist  which  are 
a^vopriated  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  females 
of  the  fiunily.     [Sbkaouo. J 

Bartoot  (Fr!).  The  npe  seeds  of  various 
kinda  of  kidney  bean,  e8p<Hually  of  Phoieolua 
vulgms;  used  in  cookeiy. 

Bartoqoln.  In  the  Italian  Comedy,  the 
name  given  to  the  pezson  who  performs  a  part 
sometbing  similar  to  that  of  the  clown  or 
metiywuidrew  of  the  mountebank  stages  in  our 
on  oQontrjr.  Harlequin  forms  also  one  of  the 
etanding  characten  in  the  gratesque  entertain- 
ments a  the  pantomime.  The  name  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  an  Italian  comedian  who,  from 
freqaeotiog  the  house  of  M.  de  Harlay  at 
P^  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  was  odled 
Hariequino  at  little  Harlay.    [Paxtomikb.  ] 
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HARMONIC  MEAN 
'  where  the  summation  extends  to  the  n  fractions 

*  of  which  —  is  a  type.    Such  a  centre  m  was 

Ion 
formerly  called  by  Ponoelet  the  centre  of  the 
I  karmonie   mean  ^OreUe's  Joumalt  vol.  iii.) ; 
further  investigations,  however,  have  led  Jon- 
qui&res    and  others  to   the  consideration    of 
,  harmonic  centres  of  higher  order ;  those  of 
I  the  r*^  order  being  defined  by  the  equation 

2  I — )  «0,  where  f^^J  represents  a  pro- 
duct of  r  frctoTS,  of  the  type  — ,  but  formed 

oa 

by  taking  for  a,  successively,  any  r  of  the  given 
points,  and  the  sign  3S  extends  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent products  that  can  be  so  formed.  An 
equivalent  definition  is  given  by  the  equation 


A  ctystaUisable  alkaloid  con- 
tained in  the  seeds  of  the  Peganum  Harmala, 

Barmattaii.  The  dry  parching  wind  pre- 
raOing  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  Oape 
Vnd  and  Cape  Lopes;  in  the  months  of  De- 
cember, January,  and  February. 

BaroMBlA  (Or.  *Apf»wla).  In  Greek  My- 
tliologj,  according  to  some  versions,  a  daughter 
(tf  Am  and  Aphrodite  She  became  the  wife 
of  Cadmus,  the  founder  of  Thebes^  from  whom 
she  received  the  fatal  necklace  which  brought 
stent  the  deatha  of  Amphiaraos  and  EriphyU. 

[EciOPA.] 

BAnsMde  ftwii  The  harmonic  axes  of 
the  T^  order,  of  any  number  n  of  rays  of  a 
piaoe  pencil  with  respect  to  a  fixed  raj,  are  the 
''njg  vhidi  pass  through  the  harmonic  centres, 
of  the  r*  Older,  of  the  n  points  in  which  the 
given  rajs  cut  any  transversal ;  these  centres 
Wing  taken  with  respect  to  the  point  in  which 
the  same  transversal  is  cut  by  the  given  fixed 
nj.  [HasMomc  Cbmthss.]  The  properties  of 
svh  baimonic  axes  are  eoiflrelative  to  those  of 
^annooic  centres. 

■anttoBle  crentres.  The  harmonic  centre 
i  tvo  points  tfi,  a,  with  respect  to  a  pole  o,  in 
tii<-  ttioe  line  with  them,  is,  simply,  the  har- 
"^nitr  cot^uffiUe  of  o  with  respect  to  a^  and  a,. 
Calliog  it  fli^  it  is  determined  oy  the  relation 

vhm  each  segment  ma  is  to  be  understood  as 
^^  a  sign  determined  by  the  direction  of 
tb«  motion  from  m  to  a. 
^le  gaierally  m  is  said  to  be  the  harmonic 

'^i^  relative  to  o,  of  any  number  n  of  points 
<Tlieii 


\om    oa/r 


0, 


whence  it  is  manifest  that  there  are  alwavs  r 
harmonic  centres  of  the  r^  order.  The  har- 
monic centre  of  the  first  order  is  defined  by 
the  equation 


om    0^2     ^^' 


•  •  •  —  , 
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that  is  to  say,  om  is  the  harmonic  mean  of  the 
segments  oai,  oo^,  &c.  .  • 

Amongst  the  most  important  properties  of 
harmonic  centres  are  the  following  :~- 

1.  If  m  be  one  of  the  harmonic  centres,  of 
the  f^  order,  of  a  given  system  of  points  with 
respect  to  a  pole  o,  the  latter  is  also  a  harmonic 
centre,  of  the  (n^r)^  order,  of  the  same 
system  with  respect  to  the  pole  m, 

2.  The  pole  o  being  invariable,  the  harmonic 
centres  of  the  r*^  order  of  a  given  system  of 
points  coincide  with  the  harmonic  centres,  of 
the  same  order,  of  the  harmonic  centres  of  any 
superior  order. 

.  8.  If  fRj,  fMa  .  .  .  ffir  be  the  harmonic 
centres,  of  the  r^  order,  of  a  given  system  of 
points,  with  respect  to  a  pole  o,  and  m^',  m^', 
. .  mr',  those  of  the  r^*^  order  of  the  same  system 
of  points  with  respect  to  another  pole  c^,  then 
the  harmonic  centres  of  m^,  m,,  .  .  iTtr  of  the 
(r+f^— »)*  order,  with  respect  to  </,  will 
coincide  with  the  harmonic  centres  of  the  order 
(r +1^—11),  of  w/,  m^' .  .  m,'  with  respect  to  o. 

4.  The  projections  upon  any  other  line  of  a 
number  of  points,  of  their  harmonic  centres  of 
any  order,  and  of  the  corresponding  pole,  retain 
all  the  properties  of  the  onginal  system. 

The  theory  of  harmonic  centres  plays  an 
important  part  in  modem  geometiy.  Cotes,  in 
his  Harmonia  Mensurarwn^  first  showed  that  the 
locus  of  the  harmonic  centre,  of  the  first  order, 
with  respect  to  a  fixed  pole  o,  of  the  intersec- 
tions of  a  curve  of  the  n"  order  by  a  line  which 
passes  through  that  pole,  is  always  a  rig^t  line, 
it  is  now  called  the  (n^iy^  folar  (or  polar 
line)  of  o ;  the  r^^  polar  of  o  being  the  locus  of 
harmonic  centres  of  the  (n—r)^  order  of  the 
same  intersection  points. 

fltarmoiilo  SImui.  The  second  term  of 
the  harmonic  progression  whose  first  and  third 
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HARMONIC  PENCIL  OP  RAYS 

terms  are  giyen  quantities,  is  termed  the  har- 
monic  mean  of  the  latter.  Hence,  since  the  re- 
ciprocals of  quantities  in  harmonic  proeression 
form  an  arithmetic  series,  the  harmonic  mean 
is  the  reciprocal  of  one  half  the  sum  of  the  re- 
ciprocals of  the  given  quantities.  Generalising 
this  definition,  the  harmonic  mean  of  any 
number  of  quantities  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  n*^ 
part  of  the  sum  of  their  reciprocals. 

Barmonlo  PenoU  of  Bays.  A  system 
of  four  lines  through  a  point  such  that  one  of 
the  three  fundamental  anharmonic  ratios  to 
which  they  gire  rise  has  the  value  —  1.  [Air- 
HABMONic  IUtio.]  Thus  the  pencil  whose  rays 
are  0  A,  OB,  OC,  0  D  will  be  harmonic  if 


sin  A  0  C  .  sin  A  0  D 


=.-1. 


Bin(ABCD)-  .    ^^^-^,    ^^^ 
^  '     sin  G  0  B    sin  D  0  B 

A  harmonic  pencil  cuts  eveiy  Une  in  its  plane 

harmonically,  that  is  to  say  in  a  harmonic 

row  of  pointa,  and  all  pencils  are  harmonic 

whose  rays  pass  through  four  fixed  harmonic 

points.    Harmonic  pencils  and  harmonic  rows, 

therefore,  have  correlative  properties.  The  term 

harmonio  conjugates  is  applied,  in  the  above 

case,  to  the  two  rays  A  and  B,  as  well  as  to 

the  two  C  and  D.    Three  rays  of  a  pencil  being 

given,  the  harmonic  coi^'ugate  of  any  one  with 

respect  to  the  two  others  is  perfectly  defined, 

ana  may  easily  be  constructed  by  means  of  the 

properties  of  a  complete  quadrangle.    [Qt7A- 

DRANGLB.}    The  bisectors  of  the  angles  made 

by  two  hues  are  harmonic  conjugates  with 

respect  to  these  lines.    They  are  obviously 

perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  we  may  say 

conversely  that  when  two  coigugate  rays  of  a 

harmonic  pencil  are  at  right  angles  to  each 

other,  they  bisect  the  adjacent  angles  made  by 

the  other  pair. 

Similarly,  a  hanmmic  pencil  of  nlanes  is  a 
system  of  four  planes  passing  through  the  same 
line  such  that,  of  the  three  fundamental  an- 
harmonic ratios  to  which  they  give  rise,  one 
has  the  value  —1.  Any  pencil  of  planes 
passing  through  the  rays  of  a  plane  hannonic 
pencil,  or  through  four  harmontcal  points,  will 
be  itself  harmonic.     [Anha&uonicKatzo.] 

Barmonio  Proffresalon  or  Series.  A 
series  of  numbers  such  that  any  three  con- 
secutive terms  are  in  harmonio  proportion. 
The  principal  property  of  this  progression  is, 
that  the  reciprocals  of  the  terms  form  an  arith- 
metic progression;  and,  conversely,  the  reci- 
procals of  an  arithmetic,  form  a  harmonic 
progression. 

Barmonlo  Batlo.    [AKHABXomo  Ratio.] 

Barmonlo  Bow  of  Points.  Four  points 
in  a  line  are  said  to  form  a  harmonic  row  when, 
of  the  three  fundamental  anhannonic  ratios 
which  they  determine,  one  has  the  value  —  1,  the 
others  having  the  values  J  and  2.  [AKHABKOino 
Ratio.]  Thus  a,  b,  e,  d  will  form  a  hannonic 
row  if 

and  in  this  case  c  and  d  are  said  to  be  harmonic 
oon^ugaUs  with  respect  to  a  and  b.    The  latter 
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are  of  course  also  harmonic  conjugates  vith 
respect  to  the  former,  since  obviously 

Estimated  numericallv,  it  is  evident  that  tha 
segment  a  6  is  the  Imrmonic  mean  of  the 
segments  a  o  and  a  d,  and  that  <^c  is  the  hannonic 
mean  ofdbasidda.  Further,  any  two  harmonie 
conjugates  divide  the  line  joining  the  other 
two  into  segments,  which  have  the  same  ration 
the  absolute  value  of  the  latter  being  alone 
considered. 

Of  two  harmonie  conjugates  with  respect  to 
a  given  pair  of  distinct  points  a  and  6,  one  is 
Perfectly  defined  when  the  other  is  given ;  one 
IS  always  within,  and  the  other  without  the 
segment  a  b.  When  one  bisects  ab,  the  other 
is  infinitely  distant,  and  from  these  extreme 
positions  both  move  simultaneously  towards  a 
(or  b)f  with  which  they  ultimately  and  simnlta- 
neously  coincide.  The  harmonic  division  of  a 
line  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  higher  geo- 
metry; it  is  most  conveniently  effected,  geo* 
metrically  by  means  of  the  properties  of  the 
diagonals  of  %  complete  quadrilateral  [Quadsi- 
LATBBAi.] ;  algebraically  it  can  be  shown  that 
if  X  denote  the  distance  of  any  point  of  a  line 
from  an  assumed  origin,  in  the  same,  the  quartic 
equation 

will  represent  four  harmonic  points  prorided 
the  cubinvariant 

vanishes. 

Barmonlo  Triad.  In  Music,  the  chord 
of  a  note  consisting  of  a  third  and  perfect  fifth, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  common  chord. 

BarmonlOB.  In  Music,  the  doctrine  of 
the  mathematical  relations  of  musical  sounds  to 
each  other.  This  doctrine  waa  by  the  ancients 
divided  into  seven  parts ;  viz.  of  sounds,  of 
intervals,  of  system,  of  the  genera,  of  the  tones 
or  modes,  of  mutation,  and  of  melopceiiL 

Barmonloa.    [Musical  Glassbs.] 

Barmonloal  Zntorwal.  In  Musics  any 
interval  which  has  definite  harmonic  relations 
between  the  numbers  of  vibrations  of  its  con- 
stituent notes. 

Barmonloal  ProporUoHi  called  also 
Mualoal  Proportton.  Three  numbers  are 
said  to  be  in  harmonical  proportion  when  the 
first  is  to  the  third  as  the  aifferenoe  of  the  first 
and  second  is  to  the  difference  of  the  second 
and  third :  thus,  2,  3,  and  6  are  in  harmonical 
proportion,  because  2  :  6 : :  1  :  3. 

Barmonlnm.  In  Musio^  a  musical'instra- 
ment^  somewhat  resembling  a  small  organ,  and 
played  with  a  clavier  in  the  same  manner.  Its 
tones  are  produced  by  reeds,  somewhat  similar 
to  those  in  the  reed  pipes  of  an  organ,  but  left 
free  at  one  end,  and  nence  called  free  reeds. 
These  are  caused  to  vibrate  by  wind  from 
bellows  worked  by  the  feet.  The  havmonium 
takes  the  place  of  an  orean  in  houses  or  schools 
and  small  churches,  and  has  of  late  yeazs  come 
into  very  extensive  use. 
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(Or.  apfufwla).  In  Music,  an 
agrtrable  combination  of  sounds  heard  at  the 
b&me  inst^int.  As  a  continued  succession  of 
siDi^le  musical  sounds  produces  melody,  so  does 
a  eumbination  of  several  together  produce  har- 

Banaony,  Pro-estabUshed.  A  hypo- 
thesis iuTentcd  by  Leibnitz,  to  explain  the  cor- 
rvsjondence  between  the  course  of  our  sensa- 
tions and  the  series  of  changes  actually  going 
CD  in  the  unirerse,  of  which,  according  to  that 
philosopher  and  many  others,  we  have  no  direct 
knowledge.  [Pbrckption.]  This  hypothesis  is 
o/nnected,  in  the  Leibnitzian  system,  with  the 
d' trine  of  monads — certain  spiritual  powers 
t.r  substances,  one  of  which  constitutes  the 
jiri  n<nple  of  vitality  and  consciousness  in  every 
iving  being.  Each  of  these  is,  in  its  degree, 
a  mirror,  in  which  the  changes  going  on  in  the 
UQiven«e  are  reflected  with  greater  or  less  fide- 
lity. But  between  simple  substances,  such  as 
5]'trit  and  matter,  soul  and  body,  no  real  re- 
el pnxal  action  can  take  place.  The  Author 
cf  the  universe  has  consequently  so  ordained 
th.it  the  series  of  changes  going  on  in  any  par- 
lioular  conscious  monad,  corresponds  precisely 
t'>  those  of  the  monads  in  contiguity  to  which 
it  is  phiced.  Hence  arises  our  belief  that  mind 
L«  act<fd  on  by  matter,  and  vice  vers& ;  a  belief 
▼hicb  leads  to  no  practical  errors  in  virtue 
NM»!y  of  this  pre-established  harmony.  The 
frjlject  of  Leibnitz'  theory  has  recently  under- 
poije  fresh  discujBsion  in  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  work 
on  the  Pkilosopht/  of  Sir  William  Hamiliofi, 

Baimoiijr  or  flie  BcHptttra»t  Oospels* 
4e.  The  correspondence  of  the  several  writers 
"f  «iifferent  parts  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  re- 
''P^-ctire  narratires,  or  statements  of  doctrine. 
Ti>'  earliest  Harmony  of  the  Qospels  was  com- 
^"-'vd  by  Tatian,  in  the  second  century,  with 
''i>-  title  Diatessaron,  Among  other  works  of 
:hi^  kind  may  be  mentioned  Osiander,  Harm. 
r'  -ngflica;  Cartwright,  Harm.  Ev.  Commtn- 
''2noiilu4trata,  1647  ;  Le  Clerc,  Harmonie  Ev. 
AiLst  foL  1699  ;  Macknight*s  Harmony  of  the 
f">ir  Gospds,  1756;  Greswell,  Harmony  and 
^^''9rrtaiioH,  Oxford  1830. 

BarmoBtes  (Gr.  apno<rHiSf  from  &p^^^», 
^  Ji^l  In  Ancient  History,  a  Spartan  ma- 
»r.«trat«,  called  also  sometimes  aophronistea 
^f^epponrH^a,  mcderaior^  who  was  appointed 
>/)  iAipfrintend  a  conquered  state.  It  u  con- 
j^-tnisd,  from  Thucyd.  iv.  63,  that  the  office 
WdsannoaL  Other  Greek  states  which  made 
( yn-'^cests  afterwards  boRowed  the  name.  Xeno- 
\<i^iji  speaks  of  Theban  harmosta  in  Achaia. 

BttmotMne  (Gr.  h^iUst  a  joints  and  rdfiyv, 
I  duvU).  A  mineral  chiefly  from  Andreas- 
l^n:,  in  the  Hazz,  the  crystals  of  which  often 
i^itersect  each  other,  and  are  easily  separable. 
It  is  also  called  Cross-stone  or  Staurolite. 
LCaoss-sTOXB.] 

B«rp  (Ger.  harfe).  A  musical  stringed  in- 
Ftmment  of  great  antiquity,  in  which  the  strings 
iiTp  s<tre(ched  on  a  tnangolarly  formed  frame, 
anl  pinched,  or  rather  pulled,  by  the  fingrrs, 
to  s<-t  thfm  in  vibration  and  produce  the  diffe- 
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rent  sounds.  The  harp  is  represented  on  many 
Egyptian  monuments  ;  and  though  it  is  usually 
admitted  to  be  of  Eastern  origin,  it  secrns 
doubtful  whether  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Komans  in  any  shape  analogous  to  its  pre- 
sent form.  Of  late  years  this  instrument  has  been 
much  improved  by  pedab  and  other  devices. 

Harp  Bliellfl.     [Habfa.] 

Barpa  (Ger.  harfe).  A  genus  of  Pectini- 
branchiate  Molluscs  dismembered  from  the 
Linnsean  Buccinum^  and  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  of  form  and  beauty  of  the  markings 
of  the  shell :  this  is  traversed  by  longitudinal 
compressed  sinuous  parallel  ribs,  which  may  be 
compared  to  the  strings  of  a  harp. 

Barpalns  (Gr.  apiroA^or,  gra.vping,  greedy), 
A  genus  of  predaceous  Coleopterans,  and  the 
type  of  a  family  (Harpaiidte),  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  divisions  of  the  Linnaean  genus 
Carabus. 

The  Harpalidte  are  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal sections,  characterised  by  modifications  of 
the  anterior  targi  of  the  male. 

1.  Harpalina,  having  the  four  anterior  tarsi 

of  the  males  dilated. 

2.  FeronintB^  having  the  two  anterior  tarsi 

dilated,  and  the  joints  heart-shaped. 

3.  Paie/limana^  having  the  two  anterior  tarsi 

of  the  males  diliited ;  the  joints  being 
square  or  rounded. 

Each  of  these  sections  contains  numerous 
subgenera,  of  which  Harpalus  proper  contains 
many  British  species.  Harpalus  ruficomis  is 
prhaps  the  most  common ;  it  exceeds  half  an 
inch  in  length,  with  opaque  black  elytra  and 
body,  and  red  legs  and  antenns. 

Barpax.  A  genus  of  fossil  shells,  oblong 
and  somewhat  triangular,  the  hinge  being 
formed  by  two  projecting  teeth.     (Parkinson.) 

Barples  (Gr.'Apirvicu,  from  Sifnrto^apinkCu, 
I  seize).  In  Mythology,  a  name  for  the  storm- 
winds.  (Gladstone's  Homer  and  the  Ho^neric 
Age^  vol.  ii.  p.  300.)  In  Hesiod,  they  are 
represented  as  the  beautiful  daughters  of 
Thaumas  and  Electra ;  but  in  later  mythology 
they  assume  the  repulsive  form  under  which 
Virgil  has  exhibited  them.    {JEn,  iii.  211  &c.) 

BarpiniTS  (a  word  akin  to  warping).  In  a 
ship,  those  plsjiks  or  wales,  forming  her  outer 
covering,  which  bend  in  towards  the  bow  and 
are  fastened  in  the  stem.  They  are  thicker 
than  other  parts  of  the  wales,  to  encounter 
the  great  resistance  offered  by  the  water  as  the 
ship  cuts  through  iu 

Cat-harpinas.  —Minor  ropes  between  the  tops 
and  mastheads,  employed  to  draw  the  shrouds 
together  and  inwards  towards  the  mast  They 
serve  to  tighten  the  shrouds,  and  to  give  freer 
play  to  the  yards  and  sails  when  braced  far  on 
either  tack. 

Barpooratea.  The  Grecised  name  of  the 
Egyptian  god  Har-pi-chruti,  Le.  (according  to 
Bunsen  and  Lepsius)  Horus  the  child,  repre- 
sented generally  as  a  naked  boy,  sitting  on  a 
lotus  flower,  with  his  flnger  in  his  mouth,  to 
denote  (not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  silence, 
but)  the  childish  actions  of  infancy. 
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Barpilotaord*  A  keyed  mosical  instrument 
strung  with  wires  like  a  pianoforte,  in  which 
the  sounds  are  produced  by  means  of  small 
vertical  sticks^  called  jaelu,  upon  which  the 
keys  act  as  levers.  In  the  jaoLB  are  inserted 
short  pieces  of  quill ;  these,  upon  {Missing  the 
strings,  set  them  in  vibration.  This  instrument 
is  now  superseded  by  the  pianoforte. 

Barpyia  (Gr.  'A^vio,  Harpy),  This  term 
has  been  applied  both  to  a  genus  of  Raptorial 
birds  and  to  a  genus  of  Lepidopterous  insects. 

Barrier.  A  small  hound  trained  for  hunting 
the  hare,  remarkable  for  the  acuteness  of  its 
sense  of  smell. 

BurlngtoBlte.  A  mineral  compound  of 
silica,  alumina,  lime,  soda,  and  water,  firom  the 
North  of  Ireland. 

Barrow  (Dan.  haro).  In  Agriculture,  a 
rhomboidal  frame  with  a  number  of  spikes 
inserted  in  it  on  one  side.  This  frame,  when 
dragged  over  ploughed  land,  breaks  the  furrow 
slices  into  small  pieces,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  land  for  seed  in  some  cases,  and 
for  covering  the  seed  in  others.  The  spikes 
are  inserted  in  it,  at  such  distances  that  when 
the  frame  is  drawn  along  in  a  straight  line,  the 
tines,  as  they  are  technically  termed,  pass 
through  every  part  of  the  soil  traversed  by  the 
frame.  Finlayson*s  harrow  is  an  implement  of 
the  so-called  grubber  class,  in  which  the  frame 
is  carried  on  wheels,  the  teeth  being  pointed 
forward  so  as  to  take  hold  of  the  land.  This 
implement,  by  means  of  a  long  lever,  can  be 
regulated  to  such  a  nicety  as  to  stir  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  only  one  or  two  inches,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  grass  or  clover  seeds ;  or  it 
can  be  pressed  into  it  so  far  as  to  serve,  in 
the  case  of  stubble  lands,  instead  of  plough- 
ing. Wilkie's  harrow  and  Kirkwood's  harrow 
can  be  used  for  similar  purposes ;  and  being  on 
a  smaller  scale  can  be  worked  with  fewer  horses 
than  Finlayson's,  which  commonly  requires  four 
or  six. 

Barrowinffa  The  process  of  drawing  a 
harrow  over  the  soil  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing it  to  a  level,  of  covering  seeo,  or  of  turn- 
ing up  weeds  in  ploughed  ground,  or  moss  in 
grass  lands.  In  agriculture  the  harrow  is  drawn 
by  horses ;  and  in  market-gardening,  where  a 
light  harrow  is  sometimes  used,  by  men.  In 
either  case  the  more  rapid  the  motion  of  the 
harrow,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  more  efficient 
will  be  its  operation.  For  meadow  lands^  the 
object  of  harrowing  is  to  disperse  the  little  heaps 
of  earth  raised  during  winter  and  early  spring 
by  moles  and  worms.  For  this  purpose  tho 
harrows  in  some  parts  of  the  country  are  turned 
upside  down ;  while  in  others,  as  in  Middlesex, 
thorn  branches  are  tucked  into  a  frame  resem- 
bling a  harrow,  and  dragged  over  the  surface 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  same  object 
This  is  called  a  hush  harrow,  A  chain  harrow 
is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Bart.    [DsBB.] 

Bartsliorm  Spirit  ol^  An  impure  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  obtained  by  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  hiut's  horn  or  any  kind 
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of  horn  or  bone.  Aq  impure  solid  earboDRt« 
of  ammonia,  called  salt  of  hartshorn^  is  formed 
at  the  same  time. 

[Abusficbs.] 
est  Buf  •    [Ciiotx.] 

The  operation  of  pnlHog,  cut- 
ting rooting  up,  or  gathering  field  crops,  and 
drying  or  ouierwise  preparing  them  for  being 
stored  for  winter  use.  The  first  harvest  which 
occurs  in  Britain  and  similar  climates  is  that 
of  the  forage  grasses,  or  other  plants  made 
into  hay ;  the  next  is  the  harvest  of  cereal 
grasses,  or  of  com  crops;  and  the  third  the 
potato  harvest,  or  harvest  of  root  crops,  such  as 
potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  mangold  wane\,  &*.'. 
There  is  also  the  harvest  of  occasional  crops; 
such  as  that  of  rape-seed,  turnip-seed,  dyer's 
wood,  hemp,  flax,  and  various  other  articles. 

Baseblsdi  or  Baabeesb.  The  Arabic 
name  for  Indian  hemp,  used  as  a  stimulant  in 
Eastern  countries.  The  Assassins  were  said 
to  nerve  themselves  for  their  horrible  work  by 
the  excitement  which  it  produced ;  hence  their 
name.    [Assassins.] 

Baatatl  (Lat  from  hasta,  a  spfar).  One 
of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  Boman 
infantry,  so  called  because  they  were  armed  with 
spears.  It  consisted  of  young  men  in  the  flower 
of  life,  who  were  always  drawn  up  in  the  first 
line  of  battle.  The  other  two  divisions  were 
called  Principes  and  Triarii;  to  which  was 
added  another,  called  Velites,  or  hphttioopf> 
first  emploved,  according  to  livy  (xxVi.  4)  at 
the  siege  of  Capua,  b.c.  211. 

Bastings  Sands.  The  lower  member  of 
the  Wealden  group  of  deposits,  developed  in 
the  south-eastern  counties  of  Kent  and  Snssex. 
The  lower  beds  are  the  friable  sands  of  which 
Hastings  Cliff  is  formed,  and  these  are  based  on 
beds  of  shelly  limestone  and  grit^  alternating 
with  some  clays.  Harder  beds  yielding  good 
building  stone  overlie  these,  and  above  them 
are  the  Tilgate  beds  of  calcareous  grit^  exten- 
sively quarried  in  Tilgate  Forest  near  Horsham. 
The  rocks  at  Tunbri^  Wells  and  other  places 
are  very  picturesque  portions  of  the  Hastings 
sand.  Beds  of  ironstone  were  formerly  woriwtd 
in  this  deposit. 

Bat  (Ger.  hut).  What  is  usually  called  a 
beaver  hat  is  made  of  a  variety  of  furs,  chiefij 
those  of  the  hare  and  rabbit,  mmgled  i^ith  wool, 
and  in  the  best  hats  a  proportion  of  bearc  r's 
fur;  but  the  latter  is  altogether  omitted  in 
common  stuff  hats.  The  fura  are  mixed ;  the 
long  hair  is  picked  out;  and  they  are  tb<>n 
placed  on  a  hurdle,  which  is  shaken  and  made 
to  vibrate  by  being  struck  with  a  bow-string; 
in  this  way  the  dust  is  shaken  out,  and  the 
fibres  are  to  a  certain  extent  interwoven.  [Felt.] 
A  quantitv  of  thia  mass  of  fur  sufficient  for  one 
hat  is  called  a  bat  or  capade  (lire's  Dictiofi- 
arpf  art  '  Hat-making ' ) :  it  is  pressed,  kneadtsl, 
and  at  length  moulded  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
conical  cap,  the  irregularities  or  small  thn^s  uf 
the  different  furs  entangling  with  each  other  'o 
as  to  keep  the  whole  adherent  The  cap  is  t  hi-n 
dipped  into  warm  water  acidulated  by  sulplmrio 
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acid,  and  wrought  fbr  seyeral  honn  by  the 
hands,  bj  which  it  is  thickened  or  failed ;  the 
knots  are  picked  out  of  it,  fresh  felt  here  and 
th<re  added,  and  the  beaver  ultimately  applied ; 
the  bat  is  then  shaped,  waterproofed  by  a  lac 
Tiunish,  tied  upon  a  block,  dyed,  stiffened  by 
tbo  application  of  a  solution  of  glue,  st«amea, 
brushed,  and  ironed ;  the  brim  is  then  trimmed, 
m\  it  is  ready  for  lining  and  binding. 

Siik  haU  have  a  foundation  of  woollen  felt, 
npon  which  a  silk  plush  is  afterwards  applied. 

Botolft  (connected  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  with 
Dutch  heck,  a  barrier  ojlath,  and  Swed.  hAeck, 
c  Wyf,  which  last  would  also  seem  to  be  an- 
c-ther  form  of  the  same  word).  The  coTering  of 
a  hatchway.  In  reiy  bad  weather  the  hatches 
are  battened  down,  to  keep  the  water  which 
comes  in  upon  the  decks  from  getting  below. 

BattfMttiiie.  A  fusible  wax-like  substance, 

found   occasionally  in  nodules  of   ironstone, 

named  after  Mr.  Hatchett   It  is  usually  placed 

by  mineralogists  amongst  bitumens. 

ffrntirhmtrnti  In  Heraldry.  [AcHnrEicENT.] 

Rat«lawray.    A  laige  opening  in  a  ship's 

dpck  for  communicating  with  the  decks  below, 

the  hold,  &c ;  there  are  the  fore,  main,  and 

after  hatchways. 

Battemlflts.  An  ecclesiastical  sect  in 
Holland,  so  called  from  Pontian  von  Hattem, 
a  minister  in  Zeidand:  nearly  allied  to  the 
Vrnchorists.  Th^  arose  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  serenteenth  century.  They  appear  to  have 
denied  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ.  It 
15  added,  that  they  denied  the  corruption  of 
haman  nature,  and  thedifierenee  between  moral 
good  andeviL 

Battl-«eli«rlft  An  edict  signed  by  the 
hand  of  the  Sultan  is  so  named  in  Turkey. 

BABberk  (Old  Oer.  halsbeige,  A.>Sax.  heals- 
l^org,  from  heals,  the  neek,  and  beorgan,  to 
ci/Tvr).  A  piece  of  armour,  supposed  to  be 
of  German  origin,  common  in  the  chain  mail, 
or  rather  ringed  mail,  of  the' twelfth  century ; 
Wing  a  jacket  or  tunic,  with  wide  sleeves 
ri'aehing  a  little  below  the  elbow,  the  hood 
li<*tng  of  one  piece  with  it.  The  hauberk  of 
nii^red  mail  cMued  to  be  worn  about  the  reign 
of  Hemy  IIL,  when  the  Oriental  chain  mail, 
properly  so  oalled,  came  into  fashion  for  a  short 
Pernod. 

In  Franee  only  persons  possessed  of  a  certain 
(t«tate,  called  unjifde  hauber,  were  permitted 
^o  vear  a  hauberk,  which  was  the  armour  of  a 
k  aij2:ht ;  esquires  wore  only  a  simple  coat  of  mail, 
without  the  hood  and  hose. 

Bangli.  A  Scotch  term,  applied  to  lands 
vhich  in  England  would  be  called  meadow  or 
i'oHure, 

BaoL  The  Sea  term  for  pulling  upon  a  rope 
directly.— To  haul  the  wina,  to  bring  the  ship 
^j  sail  doee  by  the  wind  after  running  in  some 
other  direction. 

BaniNdaaa  (Old  High  Ger.  hlancha,  Fr. 
^andle).  In  Architecture  and  Engineering, 
t^^  word  haunches  is  used  to  express  the 
filling  in  of  the  masonry  required  to  make  up 
^  hoiisontal  line  of  the  structure,  between  the 
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voussoirs  of  the  arches  and  the  line  of  the 
string,  which  is  generally  introduced  over  the 
whole  series.  The  haunches  are,  in  fact^  the 
horizontal  filling  introduced  to  complete  the 
structure;  and  the  radiating  joints  in  the 
haunches  of  the  old  Westminster  Bridge  have 
always  been  regarded  as  both  a  theoretical  and 
practical  defect  in  that  building.  The  purpose 
of  the  haunches  is  to  bring  down  the  pressure 
of  the  roadway,  or  of  the  superstructure,  upon 
the  arches,  and  this  is  done  in  the  most  eilec- 
tual  manner  by  directing  the  line  of  thrust 
normally  to  the  arch;  in  some  of  Smeatun's 
and  of  the  oarly  Koman  bridges,  however,  the 
haunches  of  the  great  arches  are  often  lightened 
by  the  introduction  of  a  small  circular  arch, 
which  is  formed  in  the  masonry  of  the  upper 
structure.  Examples  of  this  method  of  lighten- 
ing the  haunches  of  mediaeval  arches  are  found 
in  Wells  and  Salisbury  Cathedrals. 

Kaurlant.  In  Heraldry,  a  term  applied  to 
a  fish  placed  in  pale,  and  having  its  head  in 
chief,  as  if  rising  to  the  surface  for  air. 

BanamanBlte.  Native  oxide  of  manganese ; 
so  called  in  honour  of  Prof.  Hausmann. 

BanatallAta  (Lat.  haurio,  /  draw  forth), 
A  name  of  a  grand  section  of  insects,  including 
all  those  which  in  the  perfect  state  have  the 
oral  apparatus  adapted  for  suction. 

Bautbola.    [0bob.J 

Bavyne.  A  blue  mineral  in  small  granular 
or  spherical  masses,  generally  found  in  basalt 
or  lava.  Named  fUter  Haiiy,  the  celebrated 
French  mineralogist. 

Bawan  (Ger.  hafen).     [Habboub.] 

Baweraaok  (Fr.  havre-sac).  A  strong  coarse 
linen  bag  for  carrying  provisions  on  a  march. 
,wk.    [Faixx).] 
rki^noth.    [SpHiifx.] 

Bawkerat  VeOlaraf  Pettj  Ckapnaaii. 
In  Law,  persons  travelling  from  town  to  town 
with  goods  and  merchandise  for  the  purpose  of 
sale.  They  are  required  to  take  out  licenses 
under  60  Geo.  IIL  c  41.  Wholesale  traders  are 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  are 
also  licensed  auctioneers  going  from  town  to 
town. 

Bawkinff.    [Falcokbt.] 

Bawsa  (A. -Sax.  hals,  the  neck).  The  portion 
of  sea  immediately  in  front  of  a  ship's  bows, 
and  extending  from  an  imaginary  line  rising 
from  her  anchors.  The  cables  pass  through 
the  hawee  holes,  which  are  made  in  the  timbers 
and  in  the  hawse  piece  outside.  When  the  ship 
has  two  anchors  down,  and  the  cables  diverge 
from  each  other,  the  hawse  is  said  to  be  clear ; 
when  crossed  by  the  ship  turning  half  round, 
there  is  a  cross  in  the  hawse.  Another  cross 
makes  an  elbow ;  then  a  round  turn :  in  the 
last  two  cases  the  hawse  is  said  to  be  foul. 
The  process  of  disengaging  the  cables  is  called 
clearing  hawse.  The  danger  of  a  foul  hawse  is, 
that  if  it  comes  on  to  blow,  the  cables  cannot 
be  veered  from  their  friction  against  each  other. 

Freshening  hawse  is  veering  out  a  little  cable 
to  expose  a  new  surface  to  the  friction  in  the 
hawse  hole,  or  across  the  cutwater. 
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HAWTHORN 

Athwart  hawse  implies  serosa  the  bows  of  a 
vessel  at  anchor. 

Bawfliom.  One  of  the  common  names  of 
Cratcpgus  Oxyacantha^  the  Whitethorn,  May, 
Maybush,  Quick,  and  Quickset  of  the  rustics. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  small 
trees,  and  also  one  of  the  most  useful,  being 
everywhere  employed  as  a  most  ef&cient  live 
fence.  Many  improved  varieties  are  cultivated 
in  our  shrubbeiies  and  demesnes,  as  the  Scarlet, 
the  Double  Scarlet^  the  Double  White,  &c.  The 
Glastonbury  Thorn,  another  variety,  begins  to 
blow  very  early,  so  that  in  mild  seasons  it  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  blossom  at  Christ- 
mas. In  reference  to  the  name  Hawthorn, 
i.e.  the  Thorn  of  haws,  heys  or  hedges  ( A.-Sax. 
hagathom,  haegthom  or  hegethorn).  Dr.  Prior 
remarks  that  it  is  interesting  as  affording  tes- 
timony to  the  use  of  hedges  and  the  appropria- 
tions of  flats  of  land,  from  a  very  early  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Germanic  races.  The 
term  haw,  he  continues,  is  incorrectly  applied  to 
the  fruit  of  this  tree  in  the  expression  hips 
and  haws,  the  latter  word  denoting  really  the 
fence  on  which  it  grows.  Many  other  species 
of  CraUtgus  are  cultivated  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, and  to  these  the  general  name  of  Thorn 
is  also  applied. 

Basrmakliiff.  The  operation  of  cutting 
down,  drying,  and  preparing  grasses  and  other 
forage  plants  for  being  stacked  for  winter  use. 
The  plants  are  mown  down  at  the  time  when 
they  are  supposed  to  contain  a  maximum  of 
nutritious  juices,  viz.  when  they  are  in  full 
flower.  Drv  weather,  and  if  possible  that  in 
which  simsnine  prevails,  is  chosen  for  this 
operation ;  and  the  mown  material  is  spread 
out  and  turned  over  two  or  three  times  in 
the  course  of  the  same  day  in  which  it  is  cut. 
In  the  evening  it  is  put  into  small  heaps.  In 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  these  heaps  are 
spread  out^  and  turned  over  two  or  three  times  ; 
and  in  the  evening  they  are  formed  into  heaps 
somewhat  larger  than  they  were  the  day  before. 
If  the  weather  has  been  remarkably  warm  and 
dry,  these  heaps  in  the  course  of  the  third  day 
are  carted  away  and  made  into  a  stack ;  but  if 
the  weather  has  been  indiflferent,  the  process  of 
opening  out  the  heaps  and  exposing  them  to 
the  sun  is  repeated  on  the  third  day,  and  stack- 
making  is  not  commenced  till  the  fourth. 
The  grand  object  in  making  hay  is  to  pre- 
serve the  colour  and  natural  juices  of  the  herb- 
age, which  is  best  done  by  continuaUy  turn- 
ing it  so  as  never  to  expose  the  same  surface 
for  any  length  of  time  to  the  direct  influence  of 
the  sun.  In  stacking  the  hay  the  object  is  to 
preserve  this  green  colour,  and  at  the  same 
time  induce  a  slight  degree  of  fermenta- 
tion, which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
fibres  of  the  plants  composing  the  hay  more 
tender,  and  changing  a  part  of  the  paren- 
chymous  matter  iutO'Sugar.  This  sweet  taste 
renders  the  hay  more  palatable  to  horses. 
The  best  directions  for  haymaking  will  be 
found  in  Middleton's  Agricultural  Survey  of 
Middlesex. 
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HEADACHE 

(A. -Sax.  haga,  Fr.  haie,  hcdgt). 
An  officer  anciently  appointed  in  the  lord's  court 
to  take  care  of  the  cattle  of  a  manor,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  injuring  the  hedges  or  fences. 

Basel  (A -Sax.  h^sl  or  haesel).  The 
common  name  of  the  Nut  (Corylxi8\  a  deci- 
duous shrub  or  low  tree,  commonly  found  in 
hedgerows  and  as  undergrowth  in  woods.  The 
fruit  is  well  known  for  its  use  at  dessert ;  but 
it  is  not  the  wild  form  C.  Avdlana  which  is 
usually  so  employed,  but  improved  varieties, 
to  which  the  names  of  Filberts  and  Cobnuts 
are  applied.  Nuts  if  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
thus  thoroughly  harvested,  may  be  kept  for 
use,  in  closed  vessels  or  small  casks,  till  the 
following  spring.  The  chief  thing  to  be  gu:irdwi 
against  is  mouldiness  arising  from  moisture 
retained  in  the  husks.  Commou  nuts,  as  im- 
ported, without  the  husks  are  of  course  much 
less  liable  to  this  inconvenience. 

Bead.  The  fore  extremity  of  a  ship.  It 
generally  means  the  cutwater,  which  is  adorat-d 
with  a  figure.  By  the  head,  implies  that  the 
ship's  head  is  depressed  in  the  water.  Head 
sails,  head  yards,  are  the  sails  and  yards  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  ship. 

Bead  of  IVater.  The  height  which  a 
column  of  water  is  submitted  to  is  called  in 
Engineering  the  head ;  it  is  measured  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the  lower  stream  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  reservoir  producing  the  pressun^ ; 
the  effective  pressure  will  be  that  indicated  by 
this  height  diminished  by  the  friction  that  the 
column  of  water  undergoes  in  the  pipes,  umi 
through  any  change  of  direction  that  may  tuke 
place  in  them. 

Beadaelie.  This  is  a  common  symptom  in 
various  diseases :  it  frequently  occurs  both  in 
full  and  in  debilitated  habits,  and  also  in 
persons  who  are  otherwise  healthy.  One  form 
of  headache  consists  in  a  degree  of  torpor  and 
of  confusion,  with  a  dull  pain  over  the  whole 
head,  dimness  of  sight,  and  inability  to  att<Mid 
to  anything  requiring  thought  or  fix^attentiou. 
Sometimes  it  is  referable  to  disordered  stomuch 
or  bowels,  but  it  also  comes  on  without  any 
such  assignable  cause.  These  headaches  are 
relieved  by  nervous  stimulants,  such  especially 
as  camphor,  ether,  and  ammonia.  A  cup  uf 
strong  coffee  or  of  green  tea  often  acts  like  a 
charm ;  and  if  the  pain  prevents  rest,  a  small 
dose  of  opium  is  sometimes  necessary,  with 
perfect  r^t  and  quiet.  Some  very  troublesome 
cases  are  relieved  by  cold  applications  to  the 
temples  and  the  head,  others  by  snuff  and 
nasal  stimulants.  There  is  a  peculiar  form  of 
headache  which  consists  of  throbbing  and  pain 
of  one  particular  part,  or  sometimes  over  cue 
side  of  the  head ;  it  lasts  an  hour  or  two  and 
then  goes  off,  and  returns  again  at  stated 
intervals.  This  is  called  hemcrania  (the  vn- 
graine  of  French,  and  the  ftu^rin  of  old  Englit^h 
writers),  and  is  often  of  a  distinctly  intermittent 
character.  For  its  permanent  cure  bark  or 
sulphate  of  quinia  are  in  use ;  blisters  bi^hiud 
the  ears  are  also  of  service.  In  bilious  or  sick 
headache,    emetics  and  purges  are  required. 


HEADBOROUGII 

Ohs^iiuite  headnches  are  not  unfreqnently  got 
rid  of  by  change  of  air,  scene,  and  occupation ; 
i^p«dallj  where  they  are  the  result  of  ezces- 
sire  iotellectual  application. 

Beftdboroogta  (Sax.  borg,  pl^e).  The 
ehH  of  the  ten  pledges  in  frankpledge  [Fraitk- 
pledob]  ;  also  styled  borahotder^  tything'man,&ic, 

Heftdefs.  In  Architecture,  bricks,  or  stones, 
laid  with  their  heads,  or  short  faces,  in  fronts 
und  their  long  &ces  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

BaadHif  Gonrsea.  In  Architecture,  the 
horizontal  courses,  which  consist  entirely  of 
beaden,  in  opposition  to  stretchers,  or  stretch- 
ing courses.    [Bond,  Enousr.] 

Beadlaiid.  In  Geography,  a  term  nearly 
sponjmous  with  Cafb,  Mxtll,  Nbss,  or  Pbo- 
MOSTORT  [which  see]. 

Waadlaml  or  BacUl  Sldire.  In  Agri- 
cnltore,  a  ridge  or  border,  commonly  ten  or 
twelve  feet  broad,  which  is  continued  round  a 
field  in  some  eases,  and  which  in  others  is  only 
formed  at  the  two  opposite  sides,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  space  for  the  horses  to  turn  on 
while  ploughing, 

Beatflliie.  In  Printing,  the  top  line  of  a 
page  in  which  the  running  title  and  folio  are 
giren.  The  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  a 
work,  when  they  are  set  in  lines,  and  chapters, 
are  dso  called  heads, 

Baadpl0€es.  In  Printing,  ornaments 
{^aopd  at  the  top  of  the  first  page  and  of  the  pa^es 
beginning  with  books^  chapters,  &c.,  and  which 
are  therefore  called  headpages.  The  headpieces 
of  the  old  MSS.  and  some  of  the  early  printed 
hooks  were  beautifully  illuminated;  out  in 
conzse  of  time  wood  engravings,  cast  metal 
ornaments,  flow«rs,  and  brass  rdes  were  made 
aTmilable  for  working  with  the  types.  Head- 
pieces have  been  revived  of  late  years;  they 
are  mostly  copied  &om  old  works,  but  engraved 
in  a  finer  style. 

Beadstoolu  In  Machineiy,  the  framing 
n»«>d  for  supporting  the  gudgeons  of  a  wheel. 

Baaldfl.  The  harness  for  guiding  the  warp 
threads  in  a  loom. 

BeaUkag  or  galalkng  ( A.-Sax.  a  catching 
f>/  the  neck).  The  old  English  name  for  the 
pasishment  of  the  pillory.  The  word  was  also 
u^lied  to  the  fine  paid  in  order  to  commute 
this  punishment. 

Beasing  Tmmpet.  An  instmment  for 
concentrating  sound,  and  conveying  it  to  the 
«^r.  It  in  generally  a  short  bent  tube,  wide 
at  the  one  end  where  the  sound  enters,  and 
o^tnvv  at  the  other  where  the  ear  is  applied. 
Th{'  principle  on  which  it  acts  is  the  reflection 
of  eonnd  at  an  angle  equal  to  that  at  which 
it  strikes  a  smooth  surface ;  and  accordingly  the 
ftrna  of  the  instmment  ought  to  be  so  regulat<pd 
[hat  the  wholeof  the  vibrations  shall  be  collected 
iato  a  focus  at  the  smaller  end.  But  it  is  not 
D^'ceffiary  that  the  form  which  theory  points 
aot  should  be  very  accurately  observed;  the 
principal  advantage  is  gpuned  by  confining  the 
advancing  sound  by  a  continual  reflection,  and 
preventing  it  from  spreading  laterally  and 
Uing  dissipated. 
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HEART  WHEEL 

(Gcr.  herz,  a  word  running  through 
many  languages  of  the  Aryan  family).    The 
human  heart  is  a  hollow  muHCular  organ  of 
a  somewhat  conical  shape,  the  broad  part  of 
which  is  called  its  base,  and  the  smaller  end 
its  apex.    Its  base  is  placed  upon  the  right 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  its  apex 
obliquely  to  the  sixth  rib  on  the  left.     Inter- 
nally it  is  divided  into  a  right  and  left  verdri' 
cle ;  the  former  anterior,  and  the  latter  almost 
posterior,  in  consequence  of  the  oblique  manner 
m  which  it  is  placed.    Its  inferior  surface 
rests  upon  the  diaphragm.     Attached  to  the 
base  of  the  heart  are  two  auricles,  so  called 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  ear  of  an  ani- 
mal: they  are  muscular  sacs.     In  the  right 
auricle  are  four  apertures ;  two  of  the  venae 
cavse,  one  of  the  coronary  vein,  and  one  an 
opening  into  the  right  ventricle.    In  the  left 
auricle  there  are  five  apertures;  namely,  one 
into  the  left  ventricle,  and  those  of  the  four 
pulmonary   veins.      Each   ventricle    has  two 
orifices;  one  from  the  auricle  by  which  the 
blood  enters,  and  another  into  the  artery  by 
which  it  passes  out.    They  are  supplied  with 
valves;  those  at  the  arterial  openings  being 
called,  from  their  form,  semilunar  valves ;  those 
at  the  orifice  of  the  right  auricle  tricuspid^  and 
those  at  the  orifice  of  the  left  auricle  mitral. 
The  valve  at  the  termination  of  the  vena  cava 
inferior,  just  within  the  auricle,  is  called  the 
valve  (jf  Eustachins,    The  cavities  are  lined 
with  a  strong  smooth  membrane.    The  pttl' 
monary  artery  arises  from  thei  right  ventricle, 
and  conveys  venous  blood  to  the  lungs,  where 
having  been  changed  into  arterial  blood  by  the 
action  of  the  air,  it  returns  by  the  pulmonary 
veinSf  which  terminate  in  the  left  auricle  ;  the 
venffi    cavse,  which  bring  back  the  mass  of 
venous  blood  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  ter- 
minating in    the    right  auricle.    The  circle, 
therefore,  which  the  blood  takes  is  this :  It  is 
returned  from  the  various  parts  of  the  bo<ly  by 
the  vense  cavss  into  the  right  auricle,  whence 
it  is  forced  into  the  right  ventricle,  and  then 
through  the  lungs ;  whence  it  returns  into  the 
left  auricle,  and  from  it  into  the  left  ventricle ; 
and  thence,  by  the  aorta,  through  the  general 
arterial  circulation.      The   substance  of   the 
heart  is  supplied  by  nerves  and  vessels  of  its 
own,   which  are  called  coronary  vessels;  the 
coronary  arteries  branch  off  from  the  aorta, 
and  the  coronary  veins  return  their  blood  into 
the  right  auricle.    The  nerves  are  branches  of 
the  eighth  and  great  intercostal  pairs. 

Heart  "WheeL  The  name  given  to  a  well- 
known  mechanical  contrivance  for  converting  a 
circular  motion  into  an  alternating  rectilinear 
one,  which  is  generally  adopted  in  the  ma- 
chinenr  of  cotton  mills.  It  consists  of  an  ellipse 
tumea  either  on  an  axle,  or  hy  means  of  a 
winch  and  handle  in  one  of  its  foci,  or  its  centre, 
on  whose  edge  a  movable  point  or  circle  presses ; 
the  latter  receives  an  alternating  motion  from 
the  circumference  of  the  ellipse,  which  in  its 
motion  presses  it  to  different  distances  from 
the  centre  of  motion.     The  practical  disad- 
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vantages  of  this  coDtrirance  are,  the  inequality 
of  pressure  and  of  moving  force  which  will  be 
required  at  different  parts  of  the  rotation  of 
the  ellipse,  and  the  consequent  wearing  of  some 
parts  of  it  before  the  remainder. 

Beart  Wood.  In  Botany,  the  English 
term  for  duramen.  It  is  the  central  part  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  hardened  by  the  deposition  in 
its  tissue  of  various  secretions,  which  clog  up 
the  passages,  and  forbid  the  passage  of  any- 
thing through  them. 

Beartli  (A.-Sax.  heorth,  another  form  of 
earth).  The  part  of  a  furnace  where  the  metal 
accumulates,  and  where  it  is  finally  separated 
from  the  impurities  that  may  be  present  in  the 
ores ;  it  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace 
a  little  above  the  mouth  and  the  tuyeres.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  part  of  an  open  furnace, 
where  the  metal  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire. 

Beartoease.    [Viola.] 

Beat  (Ger.  hitze).  This  term  has  been  ap- 
plied both  to  the  sensation  experienced  on 
touching  a  hot  body,  and  to  the  cause  of  that 
sensation :  in  the  latter  sense  it  is  synony- 
mous with  the  term  caloric.  The  escape  of 
heat  throuffh  space  is  called  the  radiation  of 
heat,  and  its  communication  by  contact  con- 
duction.  The  term  specific  heat  is  applied  to 
the  quantity  of  thermometric  heat  required  to 
raise  ^qual  weights  of  different  substances  to 
the  same  temperature.  Thus,  experiments  prove 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  will  raise  olive 
oil  two  degrees  will  only  raise  water  one  degree ; 
hence  a  pound  of  water  at  212®  may  be  said  to 
contain  twice  as  much  heat,  or  to  have  twice 
the  capacity  for  heat  that  belongs  to  oil :  or  the 
specific  heat  of  water  being  «!,  that  of  oil  is 
O'd.  When  heat  changes  the  state  or  form  of 
bodies  a  large  quantity  disappears,  and  remains 
in  them  so  long  as  they  retain  one  form.  To 
heat  in  this  state  of  combination,  and  inap- 
preciable by  the  thermometer,  the  term  latent 
heat  or  calorie  of  fittidity  has  been  applied. 
[ExPAifstow;  EvAPOBATiox;  Light.] 

Beatff  Bynamlcal  TlMory  o£  Two 
theories  have  been  propounded  to  aooount  for 
the  phenomena  of  neat ;  the  one  the  material 
theory^  the  other  the  dynamical  or  mechanical 
theory.  The  material  theory  supposes  heat  to 
be  a  kind  of  subtle  and  imponderable  matter, 
capable  of  being  combined  with  ponderable 
matter  and  again  separated  from  the  latter. 
The  dynamical  theory,  on  the  other  hand, 
assumes  heat  to  be,  not  a  peculiar  kind  of 
matter,  but  a  peculiar  motion  of  the  ultimate 
particles  of  matter.  It  is  well  known  that, 
by  the  rapid  blows  of  a  sledge-hammer,  a  piece 
of  iron  may  be  rendered  almost  red  hot.  The 
material  theory  would  here  account  for  its  de- 
velopement,  by  assuming  that  the  compression 
of  the  iron  by  the  blows  of  the  sleoffe  had 
squeezed  out,  as  it  were,  a  quantity  of  the  heat 
which  previously  existed  in  the  interatomic 
spaces  of  the  metal.  The  dynamical  theory, 
however,  maintains  that  the  mechanical  motion 
of  the  hammer,  which  is  stopped  or  destroyed 
when  it  &lls  upon  the  iron,  is  converted  into  a 
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motion  of  the  ultimate  particles,  both  of  the 
sledge  and  of  the  iron  upon  which  it  falls:  in 
fact,  the  motion  of  the  hammer  as  a  mass  is 
transferred  to  the  individual  atoms  of  the 
hammer  and  of  the  piece  of  iron,  and  this 
atomic  or  molecular  motion  thus  acquired  con- 
stitutes heat.  The  limits  of  this  article  will 
not  admit  of  the  introduction  of  the  experiments 
and  reasoning  by  which  the  dynamical  theory 
of  heat  has  gradually  but  completely  driven  ita 
rival  from  the  field.  For  a  masterly  exposition 
of  this  and  the  whole  subject  of  heat,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Tyndall's  Heat  coneiderid 
as  a  Mode  of  Motion. 

Beat  Bays*  This  term  is  usually  applied 
to  the  red  rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  to  other 
rays  which  fall  outside  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum,  and  which  are  consequently  invisible. 
The  modem  theories  of  heat  and  light  will  not, 
however,  permit  of  the  conception  that  there  can 
existany  ray  of  light,  which,  when  absorbed,  will 
not  raise  the  temperature  of  the  surface  absorb- 
ing it ;  and  therefore  the  division  of  the  rays  of 
the  spectrum  into  heat  ravs  and  light  rays  is  no 
longer  strictly  philosophicaL  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  those  rays  which  produce  the 
greatest  heating  effect  and  but  little  luminous 
effect  are  concentrated  about  the  least  refran- 
gible end  of  the  spectrum,  while  the  most 
luminous  rays  aro  more  refrangible,  and  arc 
consequently  thrown  nearor  to  the  violet  ex- 
tremity of  the  spectrum. 

Beatli  or  BeatlMr  (A.-Ssx.  h»th,  Ger. 
heide).  In  a  general  sense  the  term  heath  is  ap- 
plied to  waste  land  in  which  the  prevailing  plants 
consist  of  one  or  more  of  the  common  species 
of  heath,  especially  Calluna  mdgarie,  the  Erica 
vulgaris  of  liinnseus.  This  plant  covers  many 
hundreds  of  acres  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
in  Ireland,  and  in  similar  climates  on  the  Con- 
tinent It  attains,  in  many  places,  the  height 
of  three  or  four  feet ;  and  is  used  for  thatching 
houses,  making  besoms,  and  for  a  variety  of 
other  purposes.  The  tender  tops  form  a  sub- 
stitute for  mattresses  in  Highland  cottages ; 
and  they  are  also  eaten  green  and  in  a  dried 
state  by  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  in  countries 
where  the  grasses  and  cloven  do  not  begin  to 
grow  till  late  in  the  spring.  Other  common 
species  are  Erica  Tetralix  and  E.  cinerta. 

Beawe  (A-Sax.  hebban,  Ger.  heben).  In 
Nautical  phrase,  to  employ  force  to  move  great 
weights  by  the  lever,  &c. ;  as  to  heave  up  the 
anchor  by  the  capstan  or  windlass ;  to  heave 
down  the  ship,  or  pull  her  over  on  one  side  to 
get  at  a  leak;  also  to  heave  taut  (tight),  or 
turn  the  capstan  till  the  rope  or  chain  applied 
to  it  becomes  tight. 

Beaw«ii  (A.-Sax.  heofon).  The  Celestial 
Sphere,  or  Firmament,  or  Sky,  in  Astronomy, 
denotes  the  spaces  in  which  the  celestial  bodies 
are  placed,  or  through  which  they  apparently 
perform  their  diurnal  rerolutions.  The  term 
heaven  was  frequently  used  by  the  aneieots  to 
denote  the  orb  or  sphere  in  which  a  celestial 
body  appears  to  move ;  and  hence  the  ancient 
astronomers  assumed  the  existence  of  as  many 
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fararens  as  they  obeerred  different  and  appa- ! 

reoUj  independent  motions.     Tbey  supposed 

the  Tenons  heavens  to  be  solid,  because  they ! 

could  not  otherwise  sustain  the  bodies  placed 

in  them ;  and  spherical,  because  perfect  motion 

must  be  performed  in  a  drde  which  is  formed 

br  the  section  of  a  sphere;  and  crystalline, 

bt.t'aiiae  the  different  bodies  are  visible,  though 

rheir  orbs  include    one  another.      The  first 

bi^ren  was  that  of  the  Moon,  the  second  of  j 

Venus,  the  tinid  of  Mercury,  the  fourtii  of  the 

Sod,  the  fifth  of  Mars,  the  sixth  of  Jupiter, 

aa<l  the  serenth  of  Satnm.     The  eighth,  which  ' 

i5  that  of  the  fixed  stars,  was  called  particularly 

the  firmament,     Ptolemy  added  a  nmth,  whicn 

vas  the  Primum  Iliobue.    All  these  reveries 

Ure  been  exploded  by  the  discovery  of  the 

tme  system  of  the  universe,  and  the  laws  of  the 

planetary  motions. 

Beftvy  9par«  Native  sulphate  of  baiyta. 
This  is  ft  common  mineral  in  manj  mining 
districts.  It  occoTs  in  several  crystalline  forms, 
of  which  the  cleavage  is  a  right  rhomboidal 
prism;  it  also  occurs  fibrous,  radiated,  and 
fitjilactitic.  Some  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
latter  variety  have  been  found  in  Derbyshire 
of  a  brown  colour.  The  crystals  are  usually 
vhite,  or  nearly  colourless.  The  specific  gravity 
of  sulphate  of  baryta  is  4*1  to  4*6.  It  consists 
of  77  baiyta,  40  sulphuric  acid,  its  equivalent 
being  117.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of 
Ktme  kinds  of  pottery,  but  it  is  chiefly  uscvl 
in  the  adulteration  of  white  lead.     [BAsmx.] 

Bebdomttdal  Conaell.    [Cokobiegation  ; 

CoXVOCATtDN,  HOUSB  OFJ 

Bene  (Gr.  *H/9i|).  In  (Grecian  Mythology,  the 
goddess  of  youth,  whose  office  it  was  to  hand 
TDtmd  the  nectar  at  the  banquets  of  the  gods. 
^'he  answers  to  tbe  Latin  goddess  Juventas. 

Bebrew  XmMM^umgem  A  dialect  of  the 
Semitic  hnuly  €3i  languages.  The  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  preserved  to  us  in  this 
liinguage,  which  was  most  closely  allied  with 
that  of  the  Phcenidans^  Canaanites,  and  Car- 
thaginians. 

Becafto  (Gr.  'Eicdni).  In  Mythology,  a 
goddefii^  not  mentioned  in  Homer,  but  by 
later  writers  spoken  of  as  a  daoghter  of  Perses 
aiul  Asterid.  Her  name  is  the  feminine  form  of 
Hecatos  (the  Far-shooter),  appb'ed  to  Phoebus, 
ApoUo,  and  Helios  (the  Sun).  In  the  Homeric 
Hjmn,  she  aids  Demeter  (Ceres)  in  her  search 
for  PezsephonS  (Proserpine) ;  in  other  versions 
of  the  myth  she  remained  with  the  latter  in  the 
Detherworid.  Statues  were  set  up  to  her  in 
market-places,  and  especially  at  cross-roads. 

Hecatomb  (Or.  ittvr6iifiin\  Properly,  a 
sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen ;  but  the  word  is 
t^f^f^n  Qsed  to  signify  a  large  sacrifice  of  any 
kind  of  victims. 

BeeatiM.    [Hbcatb.] 

Bookie*  An  instrument  used  in  separating 
the  fibres  of  flax  and  placing  them  in  parallel 
trvwes. 

Boctie  Vewer  (Gr.  Urutit,  from  l((f ,  habit). 
A  constitational  fever,  attended  by  debility,  a 
sniall  quick  pulse,  paleness,  loss  of  appetite, 
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excessive  perspiration,  and  emaciation.  It 
generally  affects  more  or  less  of  an  intermittent 
character ;  but  the  exacerbations  and  remissions 
are  irregular,  and  the  sweating  staee  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  that  relief  which  it  usually  announces 
in  other  febrile  attacks.  It  is  often  symptoma- 
tic of  some  particular  disease,  and  requires  to 
be  treated  accordingly.  Where  this  is  not  the 
case,  or  where  it  seems  merely  an  attendant  on 
general  debility,  a  course  of  sarsaparilla  and  a 
milk  diet  are  often  very  beneficial;  but  where 
this  remedy  induces  perspiration  and  nauseates, 
much  management  is  reqaired  in  carrying  it  on 
for  a  sufiicient  length  of  time  to  proye  of  service. 

Beotocramme.  A  French  measure  of 
weight  as  100  grammes,  or  1,543*4  English 
grains. 

Beetolitre.  A  French  measure  of  volume 
—  100  b'tres,  or  6,102*8  English  cubic  inches. 

Bootomi^tre.  A  Frendi  measure  of  length 
a  100  metres,  or  3,937  English  inches. 

Boenba.    In  Mythology.     [Pabis.^ 

Bodenberflte.  A  silicate  of  bme  and 
iron,  first  described  and  analysed  by  Heden- 
beig,  in  Sweden. 

Bedera  (Lat.).  The  genus  of  the  Ivy, 
belonging  to  the  order  Artuiacea,  and  consist- 
ing of  scandent  evergreen  shrubs,  climbing  by 
means  of  short  sucker-like  rootlets,  which  cling 
to  any  surface  with  which  they  come  in  con- 
tact. Ivy  is  thus  enabled  to  mount  to  the  tops 
of  the  highest  buildings  or  of  the  tallest  trees. 
The  Common  European  Ivy,  H,  Hdix^  yields  a 
large  number  of  vaAeties.  There  are  other 
species  peculiar  to  Africa — H.  canariensiSf  and 
to  Asia — H.  cclckica  or  Ragneriana,  both  of 
them  well  known  in  gardens. 

Bederlc  Aoid.  A  crystallisable  acid  con- 
tained in  the  seeds  of  the  common  Ivy  {Hedera 
Helix).  An  alkaloid  {Hederine)  has  also  been 
obtained  from  the  same  source. 

Bedse  ( A-Sax.  hegge,  Fr.  haie).  A  living 
fence  or  wall  formed  of  woody  plants^  sown  or 
planted  in  a  line,  and  cut  or  dipped  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  compact  mass  of  any  degree 
of  width  and  height  that  may  be  required  for  the 
purpose  of  shelter,  separation,  or  defence.  The 
fences  most  generally  used  in  agriculture  are 
made  of  the  white  thorn  ( Oratoffus  ospaoantka, 
linn.),  because  it  has  spiny  branches,  and  forma 
a  strong  defence  against  cattle.  Fences  for  the 
purposes  of  shelter  and  separation  are  chiefly 
used  in  gardening,  and  for  the  most  part  are 
formed  of  evergreen  shrubs,  such  as  the  holly, 
yew,  box,  &c. ;  or  sub-eveigreens,  as  the  privet ; 
of  flowering  shrubs,  as  the  Cydoniajaponica ; 
or  of  deciduous  shrubs  or  trees  with  persistent 
leaves,  as  the  hornbeam  and  beech.  In  the 
management  of  hedges  of  every  description  an 
important  point  is  to  keep  them  thick,  and  im- 
pervious to  wind  or  to  animals  near  the  ground ; 
for  which  purpose  the  section  of  the  hedge  should 
be  made  broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  top,  in 
order  that  the  exterior  leaves  in  every  part  of 
the  hedge  may  enjoy  in  an  equal  degree  the 
influence  of  light,  air,  and  perpendicular  rains. 

Bedfelftoir*    [Ebimacbus.] 
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Badypban.  An  arsenio-phosphate  of  lead 
and  1  me  from  Sweden. 

Bedjrsanun  (Gr.  v^Cs,  sweety  and  ^w/xo,  a 
spice).  A  genus  of  herbaceous  or  dwarf  shrubby 
Leguminosa,  several  of  which  are  familiar  in 
gardens.  To  this  eenus  belong  the  Camel's 
Thorn,  H.  Alhoffi,  which  produces  a  manna-like 
substance;  and  also  the  Moving  or  Windmill 
plant,  H.  gyranSt  whose  leaves  possess  the  curious 
property  of  moving  their  leaflets  spontaneously 
m  dififerent  and  opposite  directions,  under  the 
influence  of  light  and  warmth. 

Beel.  The  after  extremity  of  the  ship's 
keel:  also  the  foot  of  a  mast. — To  heel  over,  is 
to  incline  to  one  side. 

Beiralf  Plillosopbj  of.  [Schsllimo, 
Philosopht  of.] 

Besinu  In  Chronology,  the  era  used  by 
the  Mohammedans  in  the  computation  of  time. 
The  epoch  or  first  day  of  this  celebrated  era,  so 
extensively  employed  in  the  East,  corresponds 
to  Friday,  July  16,  in  the  year  622  of  the 
Christian  «ra.  It  is  a  problem  of  some  im- 
portance to  convert  dates  expressed  by  the 
Mohammedan  computation  into  the  correspond- 
ing dates  of  our  caiendar ;  for  effecting  this  it 
is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  form  of 
the  Mohammedan  year. 

This  year  is  strictly  lunar;  and  the  civil 
months  are  a^'usted  to  the  lunar  months  by 
means  of  a  cycle  of  30  years,  containing  19 
common  years  of  354  days,  and  eleven  inter- 
calary years  of  355  days ;  the  cycle  thus  con- 
taining 10,631  days,  or  29  Julian  years  and  39 
days.  Each  year  is  divided  into  12  months, 
containing  alternately  30  and  29  days,  ex- 
cepting that  the  last  month  of  the  intercalary 
year  contains  also  30  days.  The  intercalary 
years  are  the  2nd,  5th,  7th,  10th,  13th,  16th, 
18th,  21st,  24th,  26th,  and  29th  of  the  cycle. 
The  names  of  the  Mohammedan  months,  with 
the  number  of  days  in  each,  are  as  follow : — 


Moharem  . 
Baphar 
Rabia  I.  . 
Rabin  II.  . 
Jomadhl  I. 
Jomadbi  II. 
Begeb 


"air 

29 
80 
29 
80 
29 
80 


Da: 


Shaban 
Ramadan  . 
Shawall     . 
Dhn'l  Kadah 
Bhul  Hajah 
In  Inter- 
calary years  .       30 


si" 

30 
29 
30 
29 


Such  are  the  chronological  elements  by  means 
of  which  Mohammedan  dates  are  reduced  to  the 
Christian  era.  The  rule  by  which  the  reduction 
may  be  accomplished  is  as  follows : — 

1.  Divide  the  number  of  years  (of  the  Hegira) 
elapsed  by  30 ;  the  quotient  will  be  the  number 
of  cycles,  and  the  remainder  the  number  of 
years  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  current 
cycle.  Call  the  quotient  A,  and  the  remainder 
B,  and  let  x  be  the  number  of  intercalary  years 
in  B;  then  the  number  of  days  that  have 
elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  the  Hegira 
to  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  which  the  date 
occurs  is  given  by  this  formula : 

10,631  A +  354  B  +  j:; 

for  10,631  is  the  number  of  days  in  the  cycle, 
and  354  the  number  of  days  in  the  common 
lunar  year.    To  the  sum  obtained  by  this  for- 
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mula  add  the  days  since  the  beginning  of  the 
current  year,  and  the  result  is  the  number  of 
days  from  the  commencement  of  the  Hegira  to 
the  given  date. 

2.  To  the  number  of  days  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Hegira  to  the  sriven  date  add 
the  number  of  davs  between  me  commence- 
ment of  our  era  and  the  Hegira,  and  the  sum  is 
the  number  of  days  from,  the  first  of  our  em 
to  the  given  date.  The  number  of  days  from 
the  beginning  of  our  era  to  the  Hegira,  or  to 
July  16,  622,  is  227,016. 

3.  Having  now  found  the  number  of  days 
from  the  Incarnation  to  the  given  date,  it  ooly 
remains  to  convert  the  sum  into  Julian  year^. 
For  this  purpose  divide  by  1,461  (the  number 
of  days  in  the  Julian  intercalary  period),  and 
call  the  quotient  C.  Divide  the  remainder  by 
365,  and  call  the  quotient  D,  and  the  remainder 
of  this  last  division  y.  Then  4  C  +  D  is  the 
number  of  Julian  years  elapsed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era,  and  y  is  the  number 
of  days  that  have  elapsed  of  the  current  yar. 
This  gives  the  date  in  Old  Style.  To  reduce  it 
to  the  Gregorian  Style,  it  is  only  necessan- 
(during  the  present  centuiy)  to  add  twelve  day^. 
[Calendab.J 

Belffbt  (Ger.  hoheit).  In  Geometiy,  the 
same  as  Altftudb  [which  see]. 

Belcbten  (from  height).  In  Painting,  a 
verb  signifying  to  make  prominent  by  means  of 
touches  of  light  or  brilliant  colours,  aa  con- 
trasted with  the  shadows ;  the  effect  is  also 
heightened  by  deepening  the  shadows. 

BelffbtSv  Measurement  of.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  relative  altitudes  of  points  on 
the  earth's  surface  is  of  equal  importance  in  phv- 
sical  geography  with  the  determination  of  their 
latitudes  and  longitudes.  There  are  three  dif- 
ferent methods  by  which  the  operation  is  usually 
effected.  When  it  is  requirea  to  detejmine  not 
only  the  height  of  one  point  or  station  relatively 
to  another,  but  the  relative  heights  of  a  number 
of  points  above  a  common  horizontal  plane  ^as 
for  tracing  the  line  of  a  canal),  recourse  is  had 
to  the  operation  of  levelling.  The  second methoil 
is  to  observe  the  angle  of  elevation  or  depression 
of  one  station  as  seen  from  another,  and  to  com- 
pute, from  the  observation  and  from  the  dis- 
tance of  the  two  stations,  the  difference  of 
altitude  by  the  rules  of  trigonometry.  The 
third  method,  and  the  most  important^  as  being, 
generally  speaking,  the  most  applicable,  is  to 
deduce,  bv  means  of  the  known  physical  pro- 
perties or  the  atmosphere,  the  differences  of 
vertical  height  from  the  observed  differences 
of  atmospheric  pressure  as  indicated  by  the 
barometer. 

The  following  approximate  formula  for  calcu- 
lating the  difference  of  altitude  z,  in  feet,  between 
two  stations  at  which  h  and  h'  are  the  heights, 
in  inches,  of  the  mercurial  column,  is  frequently 
used: 

z^Jc  (log  A — log  cV), 
In  this  formula  common  logarithms  are  to  be 
employed,  and  k  and  c  are  to  be  previously 
determined  by  the  following  formulie,  in  which 
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r  aod  t'  denote  the  temperatnrefi,  centignulc, 
of  the  mercary  at  the  two  stations,  t  and  f  the 
Ufmpentures  of  the  air,  and  I  the  latitude: 


k=^ 
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The  method  of  obtaining  these  fonnnlae  is  given 
by  PoisMn  in  his  Nicanique,  t.  2.  In  Biot's 
Astr&nonue  Pkysiqtu,  and  Schumacher's  M- 
troiiomitche  Nachrichien,  still  more  complete 
inrnttigations  on  barometric  measurementii  will 
be  found.  The  most  handy  method  with  which 
▼e  arp  acquainted  is  doe  to  Mr.  Ellis ;  it  will 
be  foand  described  at  length  in  the  Reader  of 
July  23,  1864. 

Betanta  (after  Dr.  Heim,  of  Berlin).  To 
this  genus  of  Lytkracea  belongs  H.  salicifolia, 
tbe  Hanehinol  of  the  Mexicans,  regarded  by 
them  as  a  potent  remedy  in  yenereal  diseases. 
It  is  a  sinall  ahmb,  with  willow-like  leaves, 
aod  yellow  flowers  in  their  axils. 

Beir  (Lat.  haeres).    In  Law,  one  who  suo- 
cetds  by  descent  to    lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments.     Strictly  speaking,  a  person  is 
not  properly  called  heir  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
anecstor ;    according  to  the  ancient  maxim, 
nemo  fst  k^eres  viveniis.     (For  the  rules  which 
poTprn  this  sacoenion  in  England  by  common 
law  and  statute,  see  Dsbcxnt.)    Heir'apparent 
h  he  who  (by  law  or  custom)  must  succeed,  by 
descent,  to  the  hereditaments,  if  he  survixe  the 
pri'sent  tenant ;  as  at  common  law,  the  eldest 
^)n.  Hnr-presumptive,  he  who  stands  nearest 
in  succession  in  the  default  of  an  heir-apparent ; 
89  an  eldest  brother  where  there  is  no  issue. 
Htir-at-iaw,  or  heir-aeneralf  is  he  who  succeeds 
bv  descent  to  lands  in  fee  simple.  Heir-apecial, 
i^9ue  in  tail  claiming  by  the  lorm  of  the  gift. 
[Feb  Tail.]     Mar  h^f  ctutom^  he  who  succeeds 
to  lands  or  tenements  by  custom ;  as  all  the 
»JD8  by  garelkind.    Heir^maU^  i.e.  the  nearest 
male  in  the  anceession,  is  not  strictly  a  term  of 
English  law,  since  lands  cannot  descend  in  this 
vay ;  but  some  dignities  are  thus  limited.     A 
devisee  is  sometimes  called  heir  by  devise^  or 
^^rtafactut.     Bastards,  aliens,  persons  attaint 
of  treason   and  felony,  cannot  be  heirs ;  but 
idioti  and  lunatics  may.    Things  that    pass 
with  the  land,  as  conditions  and  covenants  real, 
p-jo-jg  and   chattels  annexed  to  the  freehold 
[FoTUKss],  and  terms  of  years  to  attend  the 
inheritance,  are  in  ordinary  legal  language  said 
to  go  to  the  heir:  as  also  ktir-looms^  being  such 
gtKKls  and  chattels  as  go  by  special  custom  along 
▼ith  the  inheritance.    In  Scottish  law,  the  word 
^>  is  taken  in  a  larger  acceptation,  as  to  per- 
Bonal  as  well  as  real  property.    Heirs-at^law  are 
teimed  in  it  heirs  tohatsoTnetfer.    Scottish  law 
reeognisea  several  species  of  heirs :  as  the  heir- 
active,  who  has  the  right  of  action ;   heir  of 
hne,  or  lineal  heir ;  heir  by  conquest^  who  sue- 
<vh1s  to  estates  to  which  the  deceased  donor 
<^  not  himself  succeed  by  descent;  heirs  por- 
ti'tupTs,  in  English  law  coparceners;   heir  of 
tailsie  (or  in  tail),  and  so  forth.    By  the  civil 
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!  law,  heirs  are  of  two  kinds — legitimate,  or  by 
'  act  of  law ;  and  instituted,  or  by  the  will  of 
the  possessor:  the  former  only  answering  to 
those  who  are  properly  designated  as  heirs  in 
our  own  law,  the  latter  to  our  purchasers.  Le- 
gitimate are  either  heirs  of  blood — heirs  under 
the  title  unde  vir  et  uxor,  by  which,  in  default 
of  heirs  of  blood,  a  husband  or  wife  succeeded 
to  the  goods  of  the  deceased  spouse  (a  pro- 
vision not  generally  preserved  in  moaem 
Continental  law) ;  and  heirs  irregular — such 
as  the  lord  to  whom  an  escheat  falls,  &c.  Heirs 
instituted  are  of  many  kinds. 

Belr-looma*  In  Law,  such  goods  and 
personal  chattels  as  go  to  the  heir  along  with 
the  realty.  The  quaUty  of  heir-looms  is  fixed 
by  custom ;  deeds,  charters,  deer  in  a  park,  &c., 
are  usually  such. 

Helen.    In  Mythology.    [Pabis.] 

Beieiiine«  Elecampane  Camphor,  A  cry- 
stalline camphor-like  substance,  found  in  the 
root  of  Inula  Helenium,  or  Elecampane.  Its 
vapour  has  a  peculiar  odour  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  paichotUi,  Its  chemical  formula 
appears  ftrom  the  analyses  of  Dumas  and  Ger- 
hardt  to  be  CaiHi^Og. 

Bellaoal  (Gr.  ri\uuc6t,  belonging  to  the  sun). 
In  the  ancient  Astronomy,  a  star  is  said  to  rise 
heliacaUy  when,  after  being  in  conjunction  with 
the  sun,  and  consequently  invisible,  it  rises  so 
soon  before  the  sun  as  to  be  visible  in  the  eastern 
horizon  in  the  morning  twilight;  and  it  is  said 
to  set  heliacaUy  when  ti^e  sun  approaches  so  near 
to  it  that  it  is  lost  in  his  light,  or  ceases  to  be 
visible  in  the  western  horizon  when  he  has  dis- 
appeared. At  the  opposite  season  of  the  year 
the  same  star  rises  as  the  sun  sets,  alid  sets  as 
the  sun  ris^es ;  it  is  then  said  to  rise  and  set 
acronycally.  When  a  star  or  planet  rises  and 
sets  at  the  same  instant  with  the  sun,  it  is  said 
to  rise  and  set  cosntically.  These  technical 
terms  occur  frequently  in  the  works  of  Hcsiod, 
and  in  Grid's  Fasti,  The  ancients  fixed  the 
commencement  of  the  seasons  by  the  positions 
of  the  stars  relatively  to  the  sun  at  his  rising 
and  setting. 

BeUades  (Gr.).  In  Greek  Mythology, 
daughters  of  the  Sun,  who  wept  amber  tears  on 
the  death  of  Fhaethon. 

Bellaea  (Gr.  'HKiaia,  probably  connected 
with  o\/a,  an  asscmh/y^  from  &Aifj,  thronged). 
In  Ancient  Histoiy,  the  chief  of  the  ten  courts 
among  which  the  6,000  Athenian  juiymen  were 
distributed,  and  which  on  important  occasions 
sometimes  contained  them  all.  Before  this 
tribunal  were  brought  causes  of  consequence  to 
the  state  and  individuals,  which  did  not  involve 
bloodshed.  (Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscrip.  vol. 
xriii. ;  Boeckh's  Public  Economy  of  Athens.) 

Bellantlms  (Or.  fjAiof,  the  sun^  and  Mot, 
a  flower).  This  genus  of  Composite  yields  the 
well-known  Sunflower,  H.  annuuSt  one  of  the 
most  showy  of  large  growing  annuals ;  its  seeds 
yield  a  useful  oil  in  great  abundance.  Another 
species  is  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  ff.  tuberosw, 
a  wholesome  esculent  resembling  the  potato,  and 
extensively  cultivated. 
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Kellclurysiuii  (6r.  )$\toy,  and  xpv^^^  gold). 
The  typical  genus  of  the  pace  of  Compo- 
Hite  flowers  which  are  called  Ererlastings  or 
Immortelles.  These  *  everlasting  flowers  *  are 
in  fiict  the  flower-heads  of  the  species  oi  Hdi- 
chrystim  and  of  plants  allied  to  it,  which  at 
one  time  or  other  have  been  separated.  The 
ornamental  part  consists  of  the  involucral  scale?, 
which  in  addition  to  their  dry  scarious  dnrable 
character  have  acquired  colours  of  more  or  less 
brilliancy.  The  common  H.  bracteatum  of  gar- 
dens has  given  rise  to  various  everlastings  of 
distinct  and  showy  colours. 

Beliootd  (Gr.  l\uto€l^s,  from  fAi|,  a  curl). 
There  are  two  suHSetces  of  this  name :  the  De- 
velopabU  Helicoid  or  serew-aurfacef  whose  gene- 
rators are  the  tangents  to  a  common  helix ;  and 
the  Skiw  Helicoid,  generated  by  a  line  which 
moves  so  as  always  to  rest  on  the  helix  and  cut 
its  axis  perpendicularly.  The  former  is  simply 
the  developable  osculatrix  of  the  helix — a  de- 
velopable surface,  therefore,  of  which  the  helix 
is  the  cuspidal  edge;  the  latter  is  a  conoid 
having  the  helix  for  its  directing  curve ;  it  is  in 
fact  the  locus  of  the  principal  normals  of  the 
helix.  The  developable  helicoid  is  circum- 
scribed to  the  skew  helicoid,  the  helix  itself 
being  the  curve  of  contact  Every  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  helix  cuts  the 
developable  helicoid  in  the  involute  of  the  cir- 
cular section  of  the  cylinder  on  which  that  helix 
is  traced.  The  developable  helicoid  is  also  the 
eyclifying  surface  of  the  helix ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  surface  is  unfolded  into  a  plane,  the 
helix  becomes  a  circle. 

Bellooentrle  (Gr.  fi^iof,  and  x^vrpowj  cen- 
tre). The  heliocentric  longitude  of  a  planet  is 
the  angle  at  the  sun's  centre,  formed  by  the 
projection  of  its  radius  vector  on  the  ecliptic 
and  the  straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
the  sun  to  the  first  point  of  Aries.  Similarly 
the  heliocentric  latitude  of  a  planet  is  the  angle 
formed  by  the  straight  line  which  joins  the 
centres  of  both  planet  and  sun,  with  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic.  The  greatest  heliocentric  lati- 
tude is  consequently  equal  to  the  inclination  of 
the  planet's  orbit 

Bellooentrlo  Bjstem.  In  Astronomy,  the 
system  which  regards  the  sun  as  the  centre  of 
our  solar  system.  This  theory  was  first  pro- 
pounded by  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  and  after- 
wards established  by  Copernicus.  As  put  forth 
by  him,  it  needed  only  Newton's  hypothesis  of 
gravitation  to  complete  the  system  of  modem 
astronomy.  (Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Astronomy  of  the 
AncientSy  chap.  iiL) 

Bellofraph.  An  instrument  devised  by 
Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue  for  the  special  object  of 
obtaining  photographs  of  the  sun.  It  may  be 
doscribed  as  an  equatorial  telescope  with  special 
modifications.  The  classic  heliograph  in  use 
at  £ew  has  a  tube  square  in  section  and  larger 
at  the  lower  end  than  at  the  object-glass  end. 
The  image  of  the  sun,  0*466  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  focus,  is  enhuqged  to  nearly  four  inches 
by  means  of  a  secondary  object-glass,  and  this 
image  is  received  on  a  photographic  plate.  The 
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sun's  light  is  so  intense  that  not  only  has  tb« 
aperture  to  be  cut  down  to  two  inches,  but  an 
instantaneous  apparatus  of  a  peculiar  oonstznc- 
tion  has  to  be  employed.  When  the  picture  is 
about  to  be  taken,  an  opening  about  one-thirtif>th 
of  an  inch  wide  flashes  across  the  axis  of  the 
secondary  object-glass,  and  the  rays  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  disc  pass  through  it  in  suc- 
cession and  are  depicted  on  the  collodion  plat^^. 

Heliofrapliy  (Gr.  ff\iof,  and  7|m(^,  / 
describe).  A  general  name  given  to  the  ait  uf 
fixing  images  of  objects  by  means  of  Photo- 
OBAPHT  [vmich  see]. 

Bellometer  (Gr.  I^Aiof,  and  M^por,  mea- 
sure). A  kind  of  micrometer  for  measuring 
the  diameters  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  or 
any  small  apparent  distance  between  celestial 
objects.  The  instrument  best  known  by  this 
name  appears  to  have  been  proposed  or  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Savery  {Phil.  Trans,  vol  xlviii.) 
about  the  year  1743 ;  but  it  was  first  apph'ed  by 
Bouguer  in  1747,  and  has  since  been  improTed 
by  DoUond  and  Fraunhofer.  The  pnnciplo 
on  which  the  instrument  is  constructed  is  as 
follows :  Two  object-glasses  of  the  same  fbcsil 
distance,  or  rather  the  two  halves  of  a  divided 
object-glass,  are  placed  side  by  side  in  the  same 
tube  with  an  apparatus  so  contrived  that  the 
distance  between  the  centres  can  be  increased 
or  diminished  at  pleasure.  In  this  manner  two 
images  of  the  sun  are  formed  at  the  focus  of 
the  common  eye-glass.  Thus 
the  circle  AAA  represents 
the  field  of  view  of  the  tele- 
scope, or  the  visible  circle  at 
the  common  focus  of  the  two 
object-glasses  and  the  eye- 
glass, while  the  two  small  cir- 
cles represent  the  two  images 
of  the  sun  formed  by  the  two  object-glasses. 
When  the  observer  proposes  to  measure  tiie  dia- 
meter of  the  sun,  the  two  object-glasses  are 
brought  by  means  of  a  tangent  screw  to  such  a 
distance  from  each  other  that  the  two  images 
touch  in  a  point  T,  and  the  distance  between 
the  centres  of  the  two  object-glasses,  estimated 
in  seconds,  gives  the  distance  between  B  and  C 
the  centres  of  the  images ;  that  is,  the  diameter 
of  the  sun.  The  Oxford  instrument  is  the 
finest  specimen  of  its  class  in  England ;  it  is 
admirably  described  in  Nichol's  Cyclopia  of 
the  Physical  Sciences. 

The  principle  has  also  been  applied  to  the 
microscope.     [Micbombtrr.] 

Belloseope  (Gr.  1)Aiof,  and  e^icoir^  I  view). 
The  name  given  by  Scheiner  to  an  instrument 
of  his  own  invention  for  observing  the  san 
without  hurting  the  eye.  The  ordinary  method 
is  to  place  a  disc  of  coloured  glass  before  the 
eye-piece  of  the  telescope. 

Beliofttatb  An  instrument  invented  by 
Gravesande  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  in 
optical  experiments  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  continual  change  of  direction  of  the 
solar  rays,  by  reflecting  them  in  the  same 
straight  line. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  a  mechanism  by  which 
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thts  object  may  be  accompUshcdL  Suppose  a 
clock  to  he  placed  with  ita  dial  parallel  to  the 
equator,  or  the  axis  of  the  index  hands  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  earth ;  and  sup{^>ose  a  rod 
connected  with  the  extremity  of  the  hour  hand 
to  meet  the  axis  produced  and  make  with  it 
f be  propor  angle ;  then  a  mirror  fixed  perpen- 
(iieukrly  to  the  rod  will  hare  the  motion  re- 
quired. 

For  a  descriptioD  of  the  original  instniment, 
(k«  Grareeande's  Phys.  Uemenfa;  but  it  has 
befii  greatly  iiiM>roTed  by  Chasles,  Malus,  &c. 
i Journal  de  fEcoie  Poiytechnique^  cahier  16; 
Biot»  Physique  ExperimeniaUy  torn,  ii.)  This 
in«truinent  u  now  extensively  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Sfbctboscofii  [which  see]. 

Heliotrope  (6r.  fihMrrpSviop^  a  plant  which 
♦nms  to  the  aun).  A  garden  flower  of  South 
American  origin,  known  by  ita  peculiar  fragrance, 
vhich  has  acquired  for  it  the  name  of  Cherry- 
pio.  The  flower-heads  offer  a  good  illustration 
of  brandling  circinate  racemes.  It  can  scarcely 
l**-  en  lied  showy,  but  the  plant  is  highly  valued 
fnr  its  (jdonr.  H.  peruwanum  is  the  most  popular 
of  the  species. 

IIruotbofb.  In  Geodesy,  an  instrument 
usftl  to  reflect  light  to  distant  stations.  Merz 
an«i  Professor  W.  A.  Miller  have  both  suggested 
Tt^rv  convenient  forms  of  this  instrument. 

BeUz  (Gr.  SAi{,  a  whorl).  The  name  of  a 
Liamean  genua  of  the  Vermes  Tesiacea^  cha- 
racterised by  the  entire  and  crescent-shaped 
o|vniiig  of  the  shell,  and  formins  in  the  system 
of  Wowlward  the  type  of  a  famuy  of  terrestrial 
and  air-breathing  Gastropods,  including  the 
jjcnera  VUrina,  Bulhnus,  Pupa,  Succinra^  Ana- 
tU'jho,  Sireptojeis,  Sagda,  Heliceiia,  SUnopvs, 
Ofiialonyx,  Pariula,  Achaiina^  Glandina,  Spi- 
rarii,  Jckotineiia,  CyHndreUa,  Balea,  Mfffa- 
fjnra,  Clawilia,  and  Heiis  proper,  of  which 
cnr  common  gajrden  snail,  aelix  hartensis,  is 
an  example. 

The  great  vine-snail  {Helix  pomatia^  Linn.) 
fonned  one  of  the  luxuries  of  the  tables  of  the 
ancient  Bomana,  and  by  peculiar  feeding  and 
other  treatment  was  brought  to  attain  an  im- 
mense size.  It  is  stiU  an  article  of  food  in 
ivz^ain  cantons  in  Switzerland  and  France. 
Sri.'tils  do  much  damage  to  vegetables  in  cul- 
tivated grounds,  biting  o£P  pieces  of  the  leaves 
f'T  means  of  a  semicircular  dentated  homy 
pUte,  which  is  affixed  to  the  upper  lip. 

Helix.  In  Anatomy,  this  term  is  applied  to 
the  reflected  margin  of  the  external  ear. 

Hnix.  In  Architecture,  the  curling  stalks, 
or  Tolutfis,  under  the  flowers  in  each  face  of  the 
abacos  of  the  Corinthian  capitaL 

Hxuz.  In  Geometry,  a  non-plane  curve 
vboM  tangents  are  all  equally  inclined  to  a 
fii€d  right  line.  The  tangents  to  a  helix, 
therefore,  are  parallel  to  the  generators  of  a 
nght  cone,  having  this  fixed  line  for  axis.  The 
ovulating  planes  of  a  helix  are  also  equally 
UKlised  to  this  fixed  line,  since  each  contains 
two  consecutive  tangents,  and  is  therefore 
{Anllel  to  a  tangent  plane  of  the  above  right 
<rme.    The  binormals  and  their  parallels,  the 
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polar  lines  of  a  helix  being  perpendicular  to 
the  osculating  planes,  are  parallel  to  the  gene- 
rators of  the  reciprocal  of  the  auxiliary  cono 
under  consideration,  which  reciprocal  is  ob- 
viously also  a  right  cone,  so  that  the  polar  linos 
of  the  primitive  helix  are  inclined  to  the  fixed 
line  at  a  constant  angle,  which  is  the  complement 
of  the  inclination,  to  the  same  lino,  of  tlio 
tangents  to  the  original  helix.  These  polar 
lines,  therefore,  are  tangents  to  a  second  helix ; 
in  other  words,  the  polar  surface  of  a  helix  is 
itself  a  developable  helicoid ;  the  cuspidal  e<li;e 
of  this  surface,  that  is  to  say  the  second  helix 
itself,  is  of  course  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  tiio 
osculating  spheres  of  the  first  helix.  The  prin- 
cipal normals  of  a  helix  are  obviously  perpen- 
dicular to  two  corre8ix)nding  generators  of  our 
reciprocal  cones,  and  therefore  to  the  plane  of 
these  generators,  which  latter  contains  tho 
common  axis  of  the  cones.  Hence  tho  princi{«il 
normals  in  question  are  all  perpendicular  to  tho 
fixe<l  line,  in  other  words  parallel  to  a  fixed 
plane. 

The  rectifying  planes  of  a  helix,  being  per- 
pendicular to  the  principal  normals,  are  parallel 
to  the  fixed  line,  and  therefore  the  rectifying 
siurface  which  they  envelope  is  a  cylinder,  whoHe 
generators,  the  rectifying  lines,  are  also  parallel 
to  that  fixed  line.  When  this  rectifying  surface 
is  an  ordinary  cylinder  of  rotation,  the  helix 
becomes  the  common  hilix^  or  the  curve  formed 
by  the  thread  of  an  ordinary  screw.  For  t)io 
general  helix  the  ratio  of  the  angles  dr  and  dv 
of  contact  and  torsion,  and  hence  also  the  ratio 
of  the  radii  p  and  r  of  curvature  and  torsion, 
are  constant.  This  is  evident  on  reflecting  that 
dr  and  dtr  are  the  angles  between  corresponding 
consecutive  generators  of  our  auxiliary  reciprocal 
cones.     Conversely  the  curve  is  a  helix   for 

which  -  is  constant    This  was  first  shown  by 

P 
Bertrand  (Liouville's  Journal^  1848).    For  the 

common  helix  both  p  and  r  are  constant — a 
theorem  whose  converse  is  also  true,  as  has  beeu 
shown  by  Puiseux.  The  radius  of  curvature  p, 
in  fact,  is  then  simply  the  radius  of  curvature 
at  the  extremity  of  the  minor  axis  of  the  ellijH 
tical  section,  in  which  the  right  cylinder  is  cut 
by  the  osculating  plane ;  and  since  all  osculating 
planes  are  equally  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder,  all  such  ellipses  are  equal.  The  prin- 
cipal normals  of  the  common  helix  all  pass 
through  its  axis,  and  therefore  generate  a  conoi- 
dal  surface,  the  skew  helicoid,  upon  which  tho 
axis  is  a  line  of  striction.  The  locus  of  tho 
centres  of  absolute  curvature,  which  for  all  nm- 
plane  curves  is  situated  on  the  polar  developable, 
coincides  with  the  cuspidal  edge  of  the  latter 
surface  in  the  case  of  a  common  helix ;  so  that 
the  loci  of  centres  of  absolute  and  spherical 
curvature  of  the  helix  coincide  with  a  co-axal 
helix,  which  has,  in  common  with  the  originali 
the  same  principjal  normals.  The  two  helices 
are  consequently  curves  on  the  same  skew 
helicoid,  formed  by  their  common  principal 
normals. 

Amongst  the  numerous  interesting  properties 
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of  two  such  conjugate  hdicea^  the  following  are 
worth  noting :  The  tangents  of  one  helix  are 
the  polar  lines  of  the  other,  that  is  to  say  the 
developable  osculatriz  (helicoid)  of  the  one  is 
the  polar  developable  of  the  other,  or  the  oscu- 
lating plane  of  the  one  is  the  polar  plane  of  the 
other;  so  that  their  elements  adjacent  to  a 
common  principal  normal  are  perpendicular  to 
one  another.  These  two  helices  are  but  special 
cases  of  curves  described  upon  the  same  skew 
surface,  so  as  to  have  in  common  the  generators 
of  this  surface  for  principal  normals.  Two  such 
curves  always  intercept  equal  segments  upon 
all  generators,  and  their  corresponding  oscu- 
lating planes,  through  the  same  generator,  en- 
close a  constant  angle.  Bertrand,  Serret, 
Voizot,  and  Curtis  have  published  interesting 
papers  on  this  subject  in  Liouville's  JoumeU, 
VOLS.  XV.  and  xvi. 

The  common  helix  whi<*h  passes  through 
three  consecutive  points  of  a  non-plane  curve, 
and  has  its  axis  parallel  to  the  rectifying  line 
of  that  curve,  is  called  the  osculating  Kdix  of 
the  latter.     [Osculating  Helix.] 

Belladotlieriiim  (Grr.  'EAAilf,  Greece^  and 
Biiploy,  beast).  A  fossil  mammalian  discovered 
by  M.  Gaudiy  near  Pikermi,  in  Greece,  Its 
similarity  to  the  giraffe  at  first  led  Professor 
Duvemoy  to  place  it  under  the  genus  Camelo- 
pardalis,  which  it  resembled  in  the  proportions 
of  the  lower  jaw,  in  the  secondary  modifications 
of  the  grinding  teeth,  and  in  the  length  of  the 
limbs.  It  was,  however,  devoid  of  horns.  M. 
Gaudry  and  Professor  Owen,  therefore,  erected 
it  into  a  separate  genus.  It  is  found  in  the  old 
pliocene  of  France  and  Greece. 

Bellanodioae  (Gr.  'EAAeu^Sfxeu).  The 
judges  in  the  Olympic  games.  The  judges  of 
the  court-martial  in  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
were  also  known  by  the  same  name. 

BeUA  (Gr.).  In  Greek  Mythology,  a 
daughter  of  Athamas  and  sister  of  Phrixus. 
She  fell  from  the  golden-fleeced  ram,  and  was 
drowned  in  the  strait  which,  according  to  the 
l^end,  thus  received  the  name  of  the  Hellespont. 

Hellebore  (Gr.  iKK4fiopos).  In  Pharmacy, 
this  term  is  applied  to  the  roots  of  the  black 
and  white  hellebore.  The  root  of  Black  Helle- 
bore (Helleborus  officinalis)^  called  also  Melam- 
podium,  has  a  bitterish  acrid  taste,  and  is  a 
drastic  purge  and  emetic :  the  root  of  the 
White  Hellebore  (  Veratrum  album)  is  similar, 
but  more  active  in  its  operation.  [Vehatria,! 
It  was  formerly  used  in  the  cure  of  gout,  and 
in  some  maniacal  cases  where  no  effect  is  pro- 
duced except  by  very  powerful  means ;  but 
these  rem^lies  have  now  fallen  into  disuse. 
The  leaves  of  the  HeUfborusfatidtts,  or  Stinking 
Hellebore,  have  also  been  used  to  evacuate 
worms  from  the  intestines ;  but  they  are  dan- 
gerously active. 

BeUeboms  (Gr.  ihXtfiopos).  Of  the  Helle- 
bore genus,  one  of  the  JRanunculacetSy  H.  niger, 
well  known  in  gardens  as  the  Christmas  Hose 
and  used  in  medicine,  and  the  Black  Hellebore 
of  the  ancients,  H.  officinalis^  are  the  most 
important  species.    Several  others  are  objects 
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of  interest  in  gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  their  flowers.     [Hellbborb.] 

Bellenio  (Gr.  i^Airnir^r,  from  *£XXt|f,  a 
Greek),  The  name  given  to  the  commoD 
dialect  which  prevailed  very  generally  among 
the  Greek  writers  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 
It  was  formed,  with  very  slight  variations,  from 
the  pure  Attic  of  the  age  preceding  its  intro- 
duction. 

BellenUtio.  The  name  given  to  that  dialect 
of  the  Grecian  language  which  was  used  by  the 
Jewish  writers.  Its  peculiarities  consisted  in 
the  introduction  of  forei^  words  very  little 
disguised,  but  more  especially  of  Oriental  me- 
taphors and  idioms ;  but  not  at  all  in  the  ip- 
flexions  of  words,  which  were  the  same  as  in 
the  Hellenic 

BeUenlsts.  The  Jews  who  from  their 
foreign  birth  or  travel  used  the  Greek  (HeUenic) 
language,  are  distinguished  by  this  name  in 
the  Acts  of  the  AposUes.  The  word  is  denved, 
according  to  a  common  method  of  formation  in 
the  Greek  language,  from  the  verb  iKKnifiiw, 
to  Hellenise,  or  adopt  the  manners  of  a  Greek. 
There  were  great  numbers  of  Jews  scattered 
throughout  the  Boman  empire  at  this  penod, 
more  especially  in  the  Asiatic  and  East  African 
provinces,  where  the  Greek  was  the  current  lan- 
guage. From  their  long  sojourn  in  foreign 
countries  they  were  distinguished  from  the 
Hebraists,  or  native  Jews,  by  the  greater  libe- 
rality of  their  views  with  respect  to  the  nature 
of  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament  It  appears 
from  Acts  vi.  1,  that  these  Jews  retained  the 
distinctive  name  of  Hellenists  after  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  and  that  there  continued 
to  subsist  some  jealousy  between  them  and  the 
native  Christians. 

Belm  or  Belmet  (Goth,  hilms.  Old  Norse 
hialmr,  Ger.  helm,  Fr.  heaume).  DefensiTe 
armour  for  the  head.  The  armour  which  par- 
ticularly guarded  the  head  was  known  by  the 
general  denominations  of  headpiece^  casque,  and 
helmrt.  Helmets  were  anciently  formed  of 
various  materials,  but  chiefly  of  skins  of  beasts 
brass,  and  iron.  An  open  helmet  covers  only 
the  head,  ears,  and  neck,  leaving  the  face  un- 
guarded. Some  open  helmets  have  a  bar  or 
bars  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin,  to  guard 
against  the  transverse  cut  of  a  broadsword; 
but  it  affords  little  defence  against  the  (joint 
of  a  lance  or  sword.  A  dose  helmet  entirely 
covers  the  head,  face,  and  neck ;  having  on  tliP 
front  perforations  for  the  admission  of  air,  and 
slits  through  which  the  wearer  may  see  the 
objects  around  him ;  this  part,  which  is  styled 
the  visor  (from  the  French  word  viser,  to  take 
sight),  lifts  up  by  means  of  a  pivot  over  eaoh 
ear.  Some  helmets  have  a  bever  (from  the 
Italian  bevere,  to  drink),  which,  when  closed, 
covers  the  mouth  and  chin,  and  either  lifts  np 
by  revolving  on  the  same  pivots  as  the  risor,  or 
lets  down  by  means  of  two  or  more  pivots  on 
each  side  near  the  jaws.  The  use  of  the  bever 
was  to  enable  the  wearer  to  eat  and  drink  more 
comraodiously  than  could  be  done  in  a  hrlm^^ 
with  a  visor  only.    The  helmets  of  the  Greeks 
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lod  Bomaofl  vere  mostly  open,  not  nnlike 
dnill-caps,  as  formerly  worn  by  our  dragoons. 
Montfktt^on   says  he  never  sav  an  ancient 
helmet  vith  a  yisor  to  raise  or  let  down, 
althoogh  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  had  those 
ooDtnTaaces.    It  seems  as  if  the  Komans,  at 
least  those  of  which  Pompey's  army  was  com- 
posed at  Pharsalia,  had  open  helmets,  as  Caesar 
directed  hiB  soldiers  to  strike  them  in  the  face, 
vfaieh  order  he  would  not  have  given  if  their 
(sees  had  been  corered.    The  two  Grecian  hel- 
mets in  the  British  Mnseom  have  a  kind  of 
ooDtrivanee  to  cover  the  nose.     Over  the  top  of 
the  helmet  rose  an  elevated  ridge  called  the 
crtit,  representing  lions  or  dragons,  &c.,  to 
make  the  warrior  appear   taller    and    more 
tumble.    For  an  admirable  description  of  the 
helmets  and  helms  in  nse  in  Europe  at  various 
periods,  folly  illustrate  see  Hewitt's  Ancient 
Armour  and  Watpona  in  Europe, 

Hjojt  (leelanaic,  hialmun,  perhaps  as  being 
the  hdvt  or  handle  by  which  the  ship  is 
manacred).  The  mechanism  of  the  steerage, 
comprising  three  distinct  portions,  the  rudder, 
the  tiller,  and  the  wheel ;  though  in  small  craft 
the  last  item  is  commonly  wanting.  To  put 
the  helm  a^etarboardf  is  to  put  the  tiller  over  to 
the  light  side ;  a^port,  to  the  left  side ;  «p,  to 
the  veather  side ;  domi,  to  the  leo  side. 
Befanet  or  Xelsiiet  SlitfllB.  [Cassis.] 
HalmtntliOloyy  (Or.  lAfuyf,  a  toorm, 
and  A^s).     The  natural  history  of  worms. 

[iMTBSlorAIXi.] 

Betmsnuui.  The  man  who  steers.  A 
good  helmsman  opposes  in  time  t^e  tendency 
of  the  ship  to  deTiate  from  her  course  by  a 
Mudl  motion,  which  he  relaxes  as  soon  as  the 
^^  is  felt>  thus  disturbing  her  sailing  as 
Httle  as  possible.  A  bad  helmsman  gives  her 
too  mocn  helm,  and  keeps  her  perpetually 
y&viog  from  one  side  to  the  otiker.  The 
spring,  therefore,  is  of  the  utmost  oonse- 
queoce  in  chase. 

HalopidflB  (Gt.  iBAo^'f  or  more  properly 
'EXA«^).  A  family  of  Heteromerous  Coleo- 
ptnans,  belonging  to  the  section  Stendytra, 
■nd  iBcloding  numerous  subgenera  and  species. 
The  typical  genus  Hdope  is  remarkable  for 
haTing  the  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  dilated. 
Of  this  genus  there  are  four  British  species 
^own,  of  which  the  Hdope  earaboides  may  be 
^d  at  the  roots  and  under  the  bark  of  trees : 
It  freaents  a  lengthened  ovate  form,  a  brown 
^lour,  a  punctuied  suzfiice,  and  dusl^  red  an- 
^ae  and  tarsi. 

■clota  (Or.  clXidrai).  In  Ancient  History, 
the  sJaves  A  the  Spartans,  consisting  originally, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  of  the  Achsean  in- 
habitants of  Tjftconia,  who  were  subdued  by 
force  of  anns  by  the  Borian  invaders.  The 
same  was^  it  is  said,  derived  from  Helos,  a 
tnvQ  of  Laoonia,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
were  thus  reduced  to  servitude.  To  this 
^^^^  TOe  afterwards  added  the  Messenians, 
who  stiU  cfaing  to  their  native  soil  after  it;8 
?tib}iigsliioa  by  the  Spartans.  They  were  em- 
pkynd  dtiier  as  domeRtic  slaves,  cultivators 
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of  the  land,  or  in  the  public  works;  and 
though  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
treated  ordinarily  with  much  severity,  yet  the 
recollection  of  their  former  state  urged  them 
frequently  to  revolt,  while  their  numbers  ren- 
dered them  so  formidable  to  their  masters  as  to 
drive  the  latter  to  schemes  of  the  most  abomin- 
able treachery  for  their  repression.  (Miiller's 
Hiet.  of  the  Dorians  \  Wachsmuth,  Hiat.  Ant. 
of  the  Greeks,  transL  i.  323.) 

Belwar.  A  miner's  term;  the  handle  of 
a  tooL 

Belvine.  A  mineral  occurring  in  small 
crystals  at  Schwartzenberg,  in  Saxony;  it  is 
composed  of  the  silicates  of  manganese,  glucina, 
andiron. 

Belwlni^eeoB  (Helwingia,  the  only  genus). 
The  characters  of  this  small  natural  family  of 
Gbnyal  diclinous  Exogens  lie  in  their  having 
&8ciculate  flowers  and  alternate  stipulate  leaves. 
The  Japanese  use  the  leaves  of  Udwingiu  msci- 
folia  as  an  esculent. 

Bemalytra  (Gr.  ^/u,  and  %Kvrpw,  a  sheath). 
The  name  given  to  the  superior  wings  or  wing- 
covers  of  Tetrapterous  insects,  when  they  are 
coriaceous  at  the  base  and  membranous  at  the 
extremity ;  as  in  the  order  Hemiptera. 

Benaeralopla  (Gr.  vfi^ptu,  the  day,  and  (b^y 
the  eye),  A  peculiarity  in  the  sight,  in  which 
persons  see  in  broad  oaylight,  but  not  in  the 
evening :  it  is  said  to  be  endemic  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  and  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
pupil  is  generally  more  dilated  and  less  sensi- 
ble than  in  healthy  eyes.  It  has  been  relieved 
by  tonics  and  gentle  stimulants,  with  the  occa- 
sional application  of  blisters  behind  the  ears. 

Bemerobaptlflta  (Ghr.  t^^po,  and  iSairrtCtt, 
I  baptise).  An  ancient  sect  among  the  Jews,  so 
called  fn>m  washing  themselves  as  a  religious 
solemnity  every  day.  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  the  Christians  of  Saint  John,  or  Sabians, 
descend  from  them. 

Bemerobfauia  (G^.  w^p^  &nd  fiios,  life). 
A  family  of  Neuropterous  insects,  of  the 
section  called  Pianipennes  by  Latreille;  cha- 
racterised by  having  a  slender  body,  which  is 
greatly  exceeded  in  length  by  the  finely  re- 
ticulated wings.  The  ova  are  deposited  in 
dusters,  attadied  each  by  a  long  glutinous 
pedicle  to  the  leaves  of  various  plants ;  and  by 
some  mycologists  have  been  described  as  fungi. 
The  larvae  of  these  insects  are  remarkable  for 
their  ravenous  habits ;  and  as  they  feed  chiefly 
on  the  plant-Hce  (Aphides),  are  highly  benefi- 
cial. They  subsist  on  their  juices,  suck  them  to 
death,  and  with  a  singular  instinct  they  clothe 
themselves  with  the  skins  of  their  victims.  Of 
the  typical  genus  Hemerobius  there  are  fourteen 
known  British  species,  of  which  the  Hem.perla, 
Linn.,  is  the  most  beautiful.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  golden-eye ;  is  of  a  green  colour ;  the 
wings  transparent)  and  veined  with  green. 

Bemerodroml  (Ghr.  iifA9p6!Sp6iJLoi).  In  the 
ancient  Greek  states,  couriers,  so  called  from 
being  able  to  run  all  day.  They  served,  instead 
of  a  system  of  posts,  to  carry  important  news. 
They  were  also  called  Hemeroscopi  (q/Mpo- 
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fftt6roi)y  from  being  placed  on  some  height  in 
times  of  danger,  to  obserFe  anything  important 
that  might  happen,  and  give  information  in  the 
proper  quarter. 

Xemi  (Or.  i^fu-).  A  prefix,  denoting  the 
half  of  anything. 

Bemloranla  (Gr.  ^/ui,  and  icpaWor,  the  head). 
A  pain  of  one  side  of  the  h«id:  it  is  often 
intermittent.     [HbJlDACHB.] 

Bemldesmns  (Gr.  ^fu,  and  ZwiUs^  a  hand). 
The  roots  of  H.  indicia  are  employed  in  India 
us  a  substitute  for  Sarsaparilla.  The  genus 
itself  belongs  to  the  Asclepiadacea. 

MemUramons  (Gr.  ^fu,  and  ydfiot,  mar^ 
riage).  In  Botany,  a  term  employed  in  speak- 
ing of  grasses,  when  of  two  florets  in  the  same 
spikelet  one  is  neuter  and  the  other  unisexual, 
whether  male  or  female,  as  in  Ischamum, 

BemloloffaiiioaB  (Gr.  iifu;  8Aos,  entire] 
and  yd/uot).  A  term  employed  in  speaking  of 
grasses,  when  in  the  same  spikelet  one  of  two 
florets  is  neuter  and  the  other  hermaphrodite, 
as  in  several  species  of  Panicum. 

Bemlopla  or  Bemiopsta  (Gr.  i^fti,  and 
£^,  the  eye).  A  disordered  vision,  in  which 
objects  appear  divided. 

Bemlplnlo  iLcld.  Semi-opianic  acid. 
An  acid  obtained  by  the  oxidisement  of  the 
opianic  acid. 

Bemlplegla  (Gr.  ^/<frAi}(fa,  from  vA^o-o-w, 
/  strike).    Paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body. 

Bemiptera  (Gr.  ^/ii,  and  irrep6y,  a  wing). 
An  order  of  Haustellate  insects,  having  the 
wing-covers  of  a  consistence  intermediate  be- 
tween the  elytra  of  beetles  and  the  ordinary 
nieLibranous  wings.  By  Latreille  the  term  is 
restricted  to  those  insects  the  wing-covers  of 
which  are  coriaceous  at  the  base  and  mem- 
branous at  the  top ;  the  term  Homoptera  being 
nppliod  to  those  Fabrician  Hendpteira  of  which 
the  elytra  are  deflected  and  of  uniform  con- 
sistence throughout 

When  the  Hemiptera  quit  the  egg  they  pre- 
Bont  the  form  of  small  hexapod  larvae,  differing 
}iut  little  from  the  perfect  insect  save  in  the 
absence  of  wings  :  before  these  are  acquired 
the  skin  is  shed  several  times,  during  which 
tlie  larva  acquires  an  increase  of  general  bulk. 
The  pupa  is  active,  and  is  distinguished  by 
having  the  wings  and  elytra  concealed  in  smaU 
dorsal  cases:  the  next  moulting  exhibits  the 
perfect  insect  with  the  hemelytra  and  wings 
fully  developed.  The  bed-bug  (CIi'ot&c  lectu- 
Itiriits)  and  water-boatman  {Notonecta)  are 
examples  of  the  present  order  of  insects. 

Bemiapbere  (Gr.  ^fuff^aipiov).  In  Geo- 
metry, the  half  of  a  sphere  cut  off  by  any 
plane  passing  through  the  centre.  In  Astro- 
nomy, it  is  used  to  designate  the  half  of  the 
terrestrial  sphere  divided  by  the  equator. 
Hemisphere  also  denotes  a  map  or  projection 
of  half  the  terrestrial  or  celestial  sphere  on  a 
plane. 

Bemltpberes.  In  Anatomy,  the  two 
moieties  of  which  the  cerebrum  is  chiefly  com- 
posed :  in  man  and  mammalia  they  approach 
the  hemispheric  form;    but   in  most  of  the 
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lower  rertebrata,  where  the  cnnial  cavitj 
affords  more  room  for  the  small  brain,  both 
moieties  are  spherical. 

Bemlstioli  (Gr.  ^fuffrlxiot',  from  rrlx<^f, 
verse).  In  Poetry,  half  a  verse.  The  un- 
flnished  verses  in  Virgil's  Mneid^  conoeroing 
which  it  is  not  known  whether  they  wer^  pur- 
posely left  in  that  state,  or  are  owing  to  the 
incompleteness  of  the  poem,  are  nsuallv  called 
hemistichs.  The  alexandrine,  or  French  hemi- 
verse,  requires  a  regular  pause  at  the  end  of  the 
first  hemistich. 

Bemitrope  (Gr.  4ifu,  and  rp^iiw,  /  turn), 
A  term  applied  by  some  crystallogmphers  to 
what  are  usually  called  itcin  crystals,  from 
their  being  generally  conceived  to  result  from 
the  cutting  as  it  were,  a  cxystal  in  half,  and 
then  tummg  one  of  the  halves  half  roimd 
upon  the  other.  The  plane  common  to  the 
two  portions  of  the  crystal  is  called  the  twin 
plane.  These  ciystaLs  are  often  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  notches  or  re-entering 
angles, 

Bemlook.     The  Conium   maciuatvm  of 
botanists,  a  common  Umbelliferotts  plant  of  a 
peculiar  odour,  and  possessed  of  narcotic  powers. 
For  medical  use  the  leaves  should  be  collected 
just  before  the  plant  flowers ;  if  intended  for 
powder,  they  should  be  carefully  dried  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  212^ ;  if  for  extract, 
the  juice  should  be  squeezed  oat  by  moderate 
pressure,  and  evaporated  in  a  water  or  steam 
bath  to  a  proper  consistency.    The  extract  of 
hemlock  is  perhaps  the  best  preparation;  but 
as  its  activity  is  liable  to  vary,  it  should  be 
given  with  caution.    An  average  dose  is  five 
grains.  An  over-dose  produces  giddiness,  wan> 
dering  of  the  mind,  dilated  pupil,  convulsive 
motions  of  the  muscles  of  the  fa^ce,  and  the 
other  symptoms  of  this  class  of  poisons.    Hem- 
lock is  a  powerful  sedative,  ana  often  service- 
able as  a  substitute  for  or  an  accompaniment  to 
opium.    In  allaying  morbid  irritability  of  the 
system  attended  by  any  local  or  general  exce.ss 
of  vascular  action,  as  in    certain   stages  of 
phthisis,  in  the  coughs  that  are  apt  to  bang 
about  patients  who  have  suffered  from  pulmonic 
inflammation,  in  glandular  tumours  and  un- 
healthy sores,  heziSock  is  often  preferable  to 
opium.      It  has  also  been  found    useful  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  occasionally  in  the 
treatment  of  hooping  cough.    A  poultice  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  finely  powdered  fre^h 
hemlock  with  bread  and  water,  or  with  extract 
of  hemlock,  is  applied  to  allay  the   pain  of 
irritable  ulcers  and  cancerous  sores ;  it  is  some- 
times singularly  effectual,  at  others  it  seems 
inert,  and  sometimes  appears  to  increase  irri- 
tation.     The  virtues  of  hemlock  reside  in  a 
peculiar  alkaloid,  dmia^  which  is  represented 
by  the  formula  CioH,eN  ;  it  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  volatile  oil-like  body  when  the  leaves 
or  seeds  of  hemlock,  previously  tritumted  with 
caustic  lime  or  potash,  are  carefully  distilled 
with  water.     Its  properties  have  been  investi- 
gated by  Geiger,  and  by  Christison    (Edinb, 
PhU.  Trans.  1836).    [Conine.] 
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(Ger.  hanf).  The  fibres  of  the  bark 
of  the  Cannafns  sativa.  It  is  prepared  for 
(>,>inDing  in  the  siune  way  as  flax,  ana  is  made 
into  strands  or  yam  for  ropes^  sailcloth,  &c 
This  piant  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  India, 
I'Qt  it  has  long  been  naturalised  and  exten- 
bi\c\y  coltirated  in  Italy,  and  many  other 
oiuntries  of  Europe,  particularly  Kussia  and 
I'ubnd,  where  it  forms  an  article  of  primary 
cumDiereial  importance.  It  is  also  cultiTated 
to  X  considerable  extent  in  many  parts  of  Ame- 
rink    [Caxnaks.] 

BealNUM.  The  Hyoscjifamusniger,  A  dingy 
n>dd  herb.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves 
pTapoRited  to  the  consistency  of  extract  has  long 
Wn  used  aa  a  aedative  or  narcotic.  It  has  a 
(x^aliar  strong  and  disagreeable  odour,  and  a 
mu.s<>ous  bitterish  taste.  From  two  to  five 
(Trains  of  the  extract  of  henbane  are  often  found 
tH|Ui?alent  to  about  one  grain  of  opium,  and 
vhere  the  latter  disagrees  it  sometimes  produces 
<juiet :  in  many  cases  henbane  and  various  forms 
•>f  opium  may  be  combined.  Henbane  is  apt 
to  produce  giddiness ;  but  it  does  not  constipate 
thr  lx)wels»  and  has  rather  a  diuretic  tendency. 
[Htosctajua.] 

Hemtecayon  (6r.  fyScjco,  eleven;  ymyla, 
ohtjlr).  A  plane  rectilineal  figure  of  eleven 
t>id<^  The  area  of  a  regular  or  equilateral 
and  equiangular  hendecagon  is,  approximately, 
'Hjual  to  9*36564  times  that  of  the  square  on 
oce  of  its  sides. 

BendeeAsyllaYilo  (Gr.  IrBcxa,  and  ffuXXeifi-fi, 
a  fi/Uable),  A  verse  of  eleven  syllables.  The 
LatiD  hendecasyllabic,  of  which  the  principal 
sp*-cimeos  left  to  ns  are  firom  the  pen  of  Ca- 
tailus,  ooDsists  of  a  spondee^  dactyl  and  three 

trochees — 

delids  mes  pnellA. 


The  Italian  heroic  verse,  and  those  of  £ng- 
Iiml  and  Germany,  when  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  final  short  syllable,  are  iambic 
li^ndecasyllabicB. 

TKe  hoense  of  adding  an  eleventh  syllable 
I  md  sometimes  also  a  twelfth)  is  more  fre- 
({ieDtly  admissible  in  English  dramatic  than 
epic  versification. 

Bcnaa.  A  yellow  pigment,  obtained  from 
I^u  $oma  alba  or  inernuSt  a  plant  of  the  order 
l.vthracem.  It  is  much  used  throughout  the 
i^-^t,  for  staining  the  nails  of  the  fingers,  and 
t!i«  manea  and  hoofs  of  horses. 

Xenotieoa  (Gr.).  In  Ecclesiastical  His- 
t'lT.  The  name  given  to  the  Edict  of  Union, 
"•'Udd  A.n.  482,  by  the  emperor  Zeno,  with  the 
d^-fcign  of  ending  the  Monophysite  controversy 
.'J  avoiding  all  expressions  offensive  to  either 
|<uty.  The  saccees  of  the  measure  was  very 
{•aztiaL  (Milnian*8  History  qf  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, book  iii.  ch.  i.) 

KearleiaBS.  The  followers  of  an  Italian 
monk  of  the  name  of  Henry,  who  in  the  twelfth 
cpDtiuy  tiaversed  the  south  of  Prance  from 
Lausanne  to  Toulouse,  and  met  with  great 
"UitM'ss  at  all  the  towns  at  which  he  halted. 
H^  rejected  the  baptism  of  infiints,  and  de- 
lUimed  vehemently  against  the  vices  of  the 
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clergy.  At  length  his  followers  were  turned 
against  him  by  the  eloquence  of  St  Bernard, 
and  he  died  in  prison,  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown  by  Eugenius  III.,  in  the  year  1148. 
(Miloian's  Latin  Christianity^  book  ix.  ch. 
vm.) 

BenaloviaoevD  (Henslovia,  the  only  genus). 
A  small  natural  order  confined  to  the  single 
genus  Henslovia,  which  Lindloy  places  near  to 
Hydrangeacea ;  their  chief  distinction,  he  ob- 
serves, consisting  in  the  complete  adhesion  of 
the  styles  into  one  undivided  cylinder.  They 
are  tropical  plants  interesting  only  to  botanists. 

Bep  or  Bip.  The  fruit  of  the  Dog  Eose, 
Bosa  canina.     [Havtihorn.] 

Bepar  (Gr.  fyrap).  This  term,  signifying 
liver,  was  applied  by  the  old  chemists  to  various 
compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  metals,  having 
a  brown-red  or  liver  colour. 

Bepatalgia  (Gr.  Irwap,  and  li\yos,  pain). 
A  painful  afiection  of  the  liver. 

Bepatio  Air  (Gr.  h^ap).  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  hydrosulphuric  acid,  of  modem 
chemistry. 

Bepatlofle  (Gr.  fiwap,  from  the  form  of  the 
leaves  of  some  of  the  species).  A  natural  order 
or  principal  group  of  flowerless  plants,  growing 
in  damp  shady  places  in  all  temperate  climates  ; 
in  some  respects  allied  to  mosses,  and  in  others 
to  lichens.  They  are  of  no  known  importance. 
The  Marchantiacea,  Jungermanniacea,  and /if k?- 
eiacea  belong  to  this  group :  the  first  known  by 
its  valvate  capsules  placed  on  the  underside  of 
a  stalked  target-shaped  disc ;  the  second  by  its 
solitary  fruit  splitting  into  four  equal  valves ; 
and  the  third  bv  its  valveless  capsules  being 
sunk  in  the  frond  or  seated  on  its  surface. 

Bepatlta*  A  mineralogical  name  of  some 
of  the  varieties  of  sulphate  of  baryta  which 
have  a  liver  colour. 

Bepatltla.  lufiammation  of  the  liver. 
The  acute  or  active  form  is  scarcely  known 
in  England,  it  being  a  disease  almost  peculiar 
to  warm  climates.  It  is  very  prevalent  in  the 
East  Indies.  It  attacks  the  lobules  of  the 
liver  more  particularly,  and  is  characterised 
by  violent  infiammatoiy  symptoms^  and  abscess 
of  the  organ  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
sequel  of  the  attack.  The  symptoms  are  severe 
pain  over  the  region  of  the  liver  and  about  the 
right  shoulder,  inability  to  lie  on  the  right  side, 
vomiting,  dry  cough,  and  hiccup.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  purging  by  neutral  salts,  and 
the  application  of  blisters  and  counter-irritation 
in  other  forms.  Mercury  is  used  by  some  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  while  others  of 
equal  experience  condemn  the  practice.  Chronic 
hepatitis  is  common  in  this  oountiy.  The  form 
most  commonly  met  with  produces  after  a  time 
a  deposit  in  the  organ,  and  contraction  some- 
times follows.  It  is  thus  that  the  drunkard's 
liver,  or  hobnail  liver,  as  it  is  familiarly  called, 
is  produced  The  treatment  of  this  disease 
consists  in  the  careful  administration  of  al- 
teratives, especially  mild  mercurials,  and  the 
daily  exhibition  of  tonics  and  neutral  salts. 
Jaundice  is  an  occasiomil,  but  by  no  means  a 
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necessary  accompaniment  of  hepatitis,  and  this 
remark  applies  to  both  the  acute  and  chronic 
forms. 

Bepli8Bsti&B  (Or.  *H<^ai(rrof).  This  word, 
signifying  originally  brilliance,  as  of  flame, 
became  in  Greek  mythology  the  name  of  the 
god  of  fire,  who  is  spoken  of  as  a  son  of  Zeus 
and  H^rd,  and  who  is  the  husband,  in  the  Hiad, 
of  a  Charis  [CHABrrBs],  and,  in  the  Odyssey,  of 
Aphrodite.  The  Latins  identified  him  with  their 
god  Vulcan  [which  seel. 

Heiitaffon  (Gr.  hrriywos).  In  Geometry, 
a  plane  figure  of  seven  sides.  The  area  of  a 
regular  heptagon  is  equal  to  the  square  of  one 
of  its  sides  multiplied  into  the  constant  number 
3-6339124. 

Keiitaironal  Vambers.  Figurute  num- 
bers of  the  second  order  and  fifth  class. 
[FiGURATB  Numbers]  ;  they  are  formed  by  the 
successive  addition  of  the  terms  of  the  arith- 
metical series  1,  6,  11,  16,  &c.  whose  common 
difiTerence  is  5.  Thus  the  first  four  heptagonal 
numbers  are  1,  7,  18,  34,  and  the  n'^  is 

^(5«-3). 

Keptandrous  (Gr.  imA,  and  han/fp).  In 
Botany,  a  flower  having  seven  stamens. 

Beptarotay  (Gr.  kirri^  and  &px<«>  I  govern). 
In  English  History,  the  division  of  England 
into  seven  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  which  are  re- 
presented in  most  of  our  histories  to  have  existed 
at  the  same  time  with  and  independently  of  each 
other.  The  seven  kingdoms  in  question,  accord- 
ing  to  the  common  divisions,  were  Kent,  Sussex, 
Wessex,  Essex,  East  Anglia,  Mercia,  Northum- 
berhind.  But  in  point  of  fact  there  was  no 
period  of  history  when  these  seven  kingdoms 
existed  together ;  and,  in  the  constant  fluctuations 
of  conquest,  fresh  subdivisions  and  unions  of 
territory  were  continually  made  by  the  fortune 
of  war.  The  sovereign  who  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  temporary  supremacy  over  his  neigh- 
bour kings  generally  asstmied  the  title  of  Bret- 
walda,  or  ruler  of  the  Britons,  of  whom  JEUe  or 
Ella,  king  of  Wessex,  was  the  first ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  borne  by  kings  both  of  Kent.  East 
Anglia,  and  Northumbria.  [Bbbtwalda.]  In 
617,  Edwin,  king  of  the  latter  district,  appears 
to  have  acquired  a  temporary  sovereignty  over 
the  whole  of  England,  which  was  also  gained  by 
his  nephew  Oswald  in  634 ;  but  after  the  brother 
of  the  latter  king,  Oswio,  no  Anglo-Saxon  mon- 
arch assumed  the  title  of  Bretwalda.  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  Mercia  rose  in  the  scale ; 
and  its  king,  Ofta,  ruled  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  territories  in  the  last  half  of  the 
eighth  century.  After  his  death  Egbert,  king 
of  the  West  Saxons,  raised  his  power  on  the 
ruins  of  that  of  Mercia ;  and  having  subdued 
and  rendered  tributary  the  other  kingdoms 
then  subsisting,  he  became,  about  830,  master 
of  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  realm,  and  is  reckoned 
as  the  eighth  Bretwalda  or  ruler  of  Britain. 
With  his  reign  the  heptarchy  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  have  ended.  (Palgrave's  History  of 
England;  Turner's  Anglo-Saxons.) 
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Heptjl*  A  hydrocarbon«-C7HiB,  consti- 
tuting the  radical  of  heptylie  or  otnanthylic 
alcohol^  a  compound  obtained  from  fusel  oii 
Heptyl  has  not  been  isolated. 

Hera  or  B6r6  ifi^*)-  ^^^  word,  signifying 
literally  a  mistress,  reappears  apparently  in  the 
German  herr,  lord.  In  Greek  mythology,  the 
name  was  confined  to  the  daughter  of  Cronos 
and  Rhea,  and  the  wife  of  Zeus,  whose  name  in 
the  MoWc  dialect,  "Efi^os,  is  only  a  masculine 
form  of  "RM.  In  the  Homeric  poems  she  is 
strictly  subject  to  her  husband:  the  idea  of 
H^rd  as  queen  of  heaven  is  of  later  date.  In 
Latin  mythology,  Juno  takes  the  place  of  KM, 
[Juno.] 

BeraoleoBttes.  Ah  early  sect  of  heretics 
belonging  to  the  Gnostics,  so  called  from 
Heracleon,  whose  tenets  they  embraced. 

Bcraolea  (Gr.  'HpeucKijs).  In  Mythology,  the 
Greek  Heracles  is  represented  as  the  son  of  Zeus 
and  Alcmene,  and  as  belonging  to  the  race  of 
Perseus.  By  the  counsels  of  Hera  (Juno),  his 
birth  was  subsequent  to  that  of  Eurystheus, 
whom  consequently  he  had  to  serve  during  all 
his  life.  Hence  the  first  idea  attached  to  him 
is  that  of  a  mighty  being  toiling  for  a  mean 
and  worthless  master.  But  the  characters 
under  which  he  appears,  range  from  the  heroic 
to  the  comic,  and  even  ludicrous  type.  To  the 
former  belongs  the  beautiftil  fable  of  the 
Sophist  Prodicus  on  the  '  Choice  of  Heracles,* 
given  in  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates. 
The  burlesque  side  of  his  character  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  Jlcestis  of  Euripides.  The  Latin 
god  Hercules  was  at  first  only  a  god  of  boun- 
daries, but  was  afterwards  confined  with  the 
Greek  Heracles.  For  the  origin  of  the  various 
myths  respecting  Heracles,  see  Max  Miiller, 
Comparative  Mythology ;  Cox,  Gods  and  Heroes ; 
Br^al,  HercuU  et  Cacus, 

Seraoleum  (Gr.  'HpcUc\cioif).  A  genus  of 
large-growing  Umbellifers,  of  so  rapid  a  growth 
as  to  be  useful  for  fodder,  and  of  so  noble  an 
aspect  as  to  rank  amongst  the  finest  of  plants 
for  ornamenting  the  rougher  parts  of  a  garden 
shrubbery  or  rockery.  The  flower-umbels  are 
magnificent.  The  species  have  sweet  and  rather 
aromatic  properties.  The  most  remarkable  is 
H.  giganteum^  which  grows  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  and  bears  umbels  more  than  a  foot 
across. 

BeraoUdflB.  A  general  designation  for  the 
descendants  of  Hercules,  who,  after  the  death 
of  that  hero,  are  said  to  have  been  expelled 
from  the  Peloponnesus  by  Eurystheus,  king  of 
Mycenae.  The  return  of  the  Heraclidse,  which 
is  placed  about  140  years  after  their  expulsion, 
has  been  thought  to  mark  the  transition  from 
the  heroic  or  fabulous  ages  to  the  period  of 
authentic  history. 

Berald  ^Gr.  «4^v().  An  ofllcer  of  arms, 
possessed  of  important  functions.  The  ancient 
heralds  (x^pvircf  among  the  Greeks,  fecialea 
among  the  Romans)  were  privileged  persons, 
sacred  by  superstition  as  well  as  by  the  law 
of  nations.  Modem  heralds,  besides  their  em- 
plo^nncnt  on  messages  between  states  and  in 
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matters  of  public  negotiation  (in  which  capacity 
their  services  are  grown  into  disose,  or  become 
merely  subordinate),  acquired  a  new  character 
firom  the  prevalence  of  hereditary  devices  on 
ooat8H}f-armjs  early  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
multiplicity  of  theee  inventions  rendered  it 
neceesaiy  that  there  should  be  certain  persons 
about  a  court  skilled  in  interpreting  or  in 
hloMfming  them  according  to  the  niles  of 
the  imaginary  science  to  which  these  fanciful 
creations  were  subjected.  rHsBiXDRT.]  It 
became  also  necessaiy  that  they  should  nave 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  hereditary  arms, 
ensigns  armorial,  Mdges  of  honour,  &c  belong- 
ing to  each  &mily,  in  order  that  they  might 
constitute  an  authority  to  which  appeal  might 
be  had  in  the  disputes  which  frequently  arose 
respecting  the  rights  of  individuals  to  these 
honourable  distinctions.  Hence  the  heralds 
became,  in  modem  European  countries,  the 
depositaries  of  much  of  the  genealogical  science 
which  is  conversant  in  the  pedigrees  of  noble 
or  gentle  fanulies.  They  have  also  important 
parts  to  fulfil  on  occasions  of  public  solemnity, 
pa^ants,  installations,  nuptiab,  funends,  &c. 

Edward  III.  was  the  first  English  sovereign 
who  created  two  heraldic  kings-at-arms  (Surrov 
and  Norroy),  whose  office  was  exercised  south 
and  north  of  Trent  respectively.  Richard  IL 
gave  the  earl-marshal  power  to  preside  in  a 
court  of  chivalry,  assisted  by  the  heralds.  But 
the  first  heraldic  collegiate  chapter  was  held  at 
the  siege  of  Rouen,  in  1420.  The  kings-at-arms 
were  fixed  at  three,  their  present  number,  by 
Henry  VIII.  Edward  VL  fixed  the  establish- 
ment of  heralds  on  the  site  of  the  building 
which  they  at  present  occupv  in  the  city  of 
London.  The  present  Heralds'  College  (by 
which  name  the  kings-at-arms,  heralds,  and 

Pursuivants  are  incorporated)  consists  of:  1. 
*hree  kings-at-arms  —Garter,  Clarencieux,  and 
Norroy;  of  whom  the  first  holds  the  highest 
rank.  His  duties  are  chiefly  to  grant  supporters 
to  arrange  funerals,  and  present  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  to  foreign  princes.  2.  The  heralds  are 
six  in  number ;  styled  Windsor,  Chester,  Lan- 
caster, Somerset,  York,  and  Richmond:  they, 
with  the  kings-at-arms^  form  the  collegiate 
chapter.  8.  The  four  pursuivants  (Portcullis, 
Rouge  Dragon,  Blue  Mantle,  andPorte  Croix)  are 
junior  officers,  or  probationers,  who  afterwards 
succeed  to  the  higher  offices.  The  duties  of  the 
officers  of  the  Heralds'  College  are  various,  and 
their  powers  have  been  considerable,  although 
curtailed  by  modem  indifference  to  the  purity 
of  their  ancient  science.  They  keep  the  records 
of  the  arms,  crests,  and  cognisances  of  every 
gentleman,  i.  e.  person  entitled  to  bear  them ; 
and  they  have  considerable  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  parties  from  bearing  arms 
to  which  they  have  no  right  Their  title  to  con- 
fer arms,  or  rather  to  assign  coats-of-arms  to 
persons  applying  for  permission  to  bear  Chem, 
IS  still  generally  reoognised.  Heraldic  visita- 
tions of  counties,  with  a  view  to  collect  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  genealogies  and  ooat- 
ormour,  were  held  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
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Henry  lY.  In  1628,  a  regular  commission  was 
granted  for  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  visitations 
were  held  at  intervals  of  twenty  or  thirtv  years 
from  that  time  to  the  beginning  of  tne  last 
century.  (Noble's  History  of  im  CcUegt  of 
Arma,  1806.) 

Beraldry.  The  science  of  conventional 
distinctions  impressed  on  shields,  banners,  and 
other  military  accoutrements.  Heraldry  has 
been  divided  into  personal  and  national.  The 
first  of  these  treats  of  bearings  belonging  to 
individuals,  either  in  their  own  or  in  hereditary 
right  Devices  adopted  by  champions  in  the 
field,  and  borne  on  their  shields  or  on  their 
banners,  are  of  very  high  antiquity.  The 
sculptures  on  the  shields  of  Achilles  and  Her- 
cules, in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  are  rather  orna- 
mental than  heraldic  But  in  the  drama  of 
The  Seven  Chiefs  against  Thibee,  by  JSschylus, 
we  find  the  cognisances  of  these  renowned 
leaders  distinctly  blazoned,  as  worn  by  them 
on  their  shields,  in  the  same  fashion  with 
those  of  the  knights  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  cus- 
tomary devices  for  individuals  resembling  our 
armonal  insignia,  with  the  exception  of  their 
distinctive  crowns  for  particular  services.  The 
jtta  imaginumy  or  right  of  possessing  small  sta- 
tues of  distinguished  individuals  of  the  family, 
seems  to  have  been  their  only  external  here- 
ditary distinction.  Early  in  the  middle  ages, 
however,  we  find  abundant  notice  of  cognisances 
borne  by  individuals.  These  were  more  espe- 
cially used  in  tournaments,  where  the  knightSi 
being  dad  in  complete  armour,  were  unknown 
to  the  spectators,  except  by  their  banner  or 
shield  [Blazonbt]  ;  and  probably  it  was  in  the 
lists  of  the  tournament  that  the  ^nciful  science 
of  heraldry  first  found  its  subject-matter.  This 
science  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  inventions 
collected  £rom  very  different  quarters.  The 
East,  the  land  of  allegoiy  and  symbol,  seems 
to  have  contributed  many  of  its  most  singular 
devices.  Its  ordinaries,  colours,  metals,  and 
gems,  are  said  to  be  derived  from  Germany; 
and  German  heraldry  appears  to  be  a  national 
science,  from  the  circumstance  that  its  terms  of 
art  are  nearly  all  of  native  origin.  But  the 
Normans  and  French  undoubtedlv  cultivated  it 
with  the  greatest  success,  and  reauced  it  to  its 

E resent  systematic  form.  Our  English  terms  of 
eraldry  are,  as  is  well  known,  derived  entirely 
from  the  French  language,  although  not  wholly 
from  France ;  as  some  additions  were  made  to 
the  science  by  the  Norman-English.  Hereditarv 
coat-armour,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  traced  with 
certainty  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  thirteenth 
century;  but  it  seems  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  the  vocabulary  of  heraldry  was 
nearly  as  full  and  definite  as  at  the  present 
day.  National  heraldry,  or  the  adoption  of  dis- 
tinctive emblems  by  civil  communities,  is  fSur 
more  ancient  than  personal  Badges,  we  know, 
were  borne  on  the  standards  of  ancient  na- 
tions :  an  eagle  was  the  device  of  Persia  and  of 
Rome,  an  owl  of  Athens,  &c. ;  and  Turkey  and 
Persia,  where  personal  heraldiy  is  unknown, 
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fM.«s4>9s  at  this  daj  national  ensigns  of  correct 
heraldic  cfaamctar. 

Arms  are  said,  in  the  heraldic  science,  to  be 
of  dominion  or  pretension  (national) ;  arms  of 
rommunity,  belonging  to  episcopal  sees,  cities, 
corporations ;  arms  of  patronage,  to  goremors 
of  provinces,  &c. ;  arms  of  concession,  or  aug- 
mentations of  honour,  granted  by  sorereigns  to 
indindoals,  which  in  the  next  generation  become 
hereditary ;  arms  of  family,  or  hereditary  arms ; 
arms  of  alliaDce,  showing  the  union  of  families 
and  relatioDa  of  individuals  (marked  by  Tarious 
devices  termed  differences,  &c.)  [Diffbhemce]  ; 
anns  of  soecession,  which  accompany  the  pos- 
iM^sion  of  certain  estates  or  lordships;  and, 
finally,  arms  of  assumption,  taken  up  by  indi- 
Tidaals  from  caprice  or  vanity,  which,  although 
common  enough  in  the  present  day,  are  borne 
ia  violation  of  all  heraldic  laws ;  or,  arms  taken 
up  with  the  permission  of  the  sovereign,  through 
h\s  principal  herald  (in  England,  king-at-arms). 
Armorial  bearings  were  chiefly  displayed,  in 
tiie  timea  of  chivalry,  on  the  shield  or  escut- 
cheon. They  were  idso  borne  on  the  pennon, 
or  banner ;  on  sword-hilts,  as  early  as  a.i).  1250 ; 

EZFLAlfATlON  OF  THB  FlATB. 

I.  Li$U$, 
1.  Hoiixontal  or  straight.  3.  Angled.  8.  Bevfllcd. 
4.  FjKaxtM.  <^.  Kowy  or  FrancM.  6.  Arched  or  en- 
vrbed.  7.  Double  arched.  6.  Wary  or  midte.  9.  In- 
Ydcted.  10.  BD^railed.  11.  Battled-embottled  or  cre- 
r.cll^e.  13.  Battled-embattled.  13.  Nebuly.  14.  Potent. 
IV.  Indented.  1«.  Danoett«e.  17.  Dove-taOed.  16.  Ur- 
(1^    19.  Bajonste  or  radiant. 

n.  fhimii  cf  Ae  Bteuteheoiit  Cotcurt,  and  Fwi, 
V\  Ebcotdkegn,  poinU  of.    21.  Or.    33.  Argent.    33. 
G-ile«L    34.  Azure.    36.  Bable,    36.  Vert.    37.  Pnrpure. 
T^.  Tenne.    39.  Sangnine.    80.  Ermine.    81.  Ermines. 
32.  ^xDlnoia.    n.  Pean.    84.  Yair.    85.  Yarry  oappy. 

m.  DiffrrtneeM  w  FOiation*. 
36.  (FExat  son)  Label  of  three  points.    87.  (Second) 
C^reacent.    88.  (Third)  Ifnllet.    89.  (Fourth)  Martlet. 
io.  (Fifth}  Annnlet.    41.  (Sixth)  Flenr-de-lya. 

IV.  Ordmariet,  4:e, 
4S.  Chief.  43.  Pale  (between  two  annnlets).  44.  Pallet. 
Vi.  Psrty  per  p«le.  46.  Border.  47.  Ban.  48.  Pew. 
4ii.  Bend.  M.  Bend  sinister.  61.  Border.  63.  Chevron. 
•'^.  CnMB.  64.  Ooas  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  or  Malta. 
'<i.  Croa  patonop.  66.  Cross  moline.  67.  Cross  of  St. 
Andrew.  68.  Crones  hmnettde.  69.  Cross  moline  in 
ft^tier.  60.  Ooeabottonte  or  trefoiL  61.  C!ross  cross- 
kt,  fitdtde.  69.  Ooas  flory.  68.  Cross  maacle.  64. 
Croa  fitdkCe.    66.  Loaenge,  flenzy. 

V.  MiaedUmeouM  JB^aringt, 
M.  Lion,  ttatant  gnardant.  67.  Passant.  68.  Passant 
ruidaat.  69.  Bampaot.  70.  Rampant  gnardant.  71. 
HampsBt  ngaaaidank  73.  Sejant.  78.  Conobant.  74. 
irUf  at  gan.  76.  Stag's  head  caboshed.  76.  Tiger, 
):«nU]c  77.  Dragon.  78.  Oriffln.  79.  Dragon's  head 
trmetL  80.  Wivem.  81.  Eagle  displayed,  with  two 
y*a^  83.  Bow'a  head  enaed.  88.  Water-bongeU. 
^i.  &iake,  bowed-da-bmiaed.  86.  (^uatrefoil.  86.  Tre- 
hQs.  87.  Fleor-de-lya.  88.  (Harion  or  rest  89. 
UiiUeta. 

YI.  CrowMt  Ooronels,  4v. 
>i.  Ctdwb  d  England.  91.  Coronet  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  93.  Coroogt  of  a  dnlce.  98.  Marquis.  94.  Earl. 
^>.  Vieooiaot.  96.  Bacon.  97.  Uitre  of  a  bishop.  98. 
Ea^on  or  antiqae  coronet.  99.  Celestial  crown. 
I'lO.  Ctown  ^  Edward  I.  101.  Mortier,  or  cap  of  state. 
W2.  Chapeaa,  or  ci^  of  maintenanoe.  108.  Crown  of 
>r«noe.  104.  OanUnal's  hot.  106.  Crown  triple,  or 
tiaaof  tfaepope. 

The  prfikdud  of  tbaae  heraldic  terms  will  be  found 
exf.Uned  niMcr  their  sereral  artidea  in  the  Dictionary. 
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on  the  mantle  cr  surcoat  (hence  the  phrase 
coat-of-arms) ;  and,  in  modem  times,  on  car- 
riages or  articles  of  furniture.  The  science  of 
heraldry,  united  as  it  is  with  that  of  family 
genealogy,  was  for  centuries  one  of  the  most 
faTourite  literary  pursuits  (if  it  can  \ye  termed 
such)  among  the  higher  ranks  of  the  community. 
It  has  been  enriched  with  much  legendary 
knowledge,  and  dlTersiiied  with  many  fanciful 
antiquarian  theories.  It  is  entitled  to  ret<pect, 
not  merely  on  account  of  its  intimate  connection 
with  historical  knowledge,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  refinement  and  curions  Tariety  of  the 
learning  itself;  which,  grounded  on  merely 
imaginary  principles,  has  been  wrought  into  a 
system  of  the  minutest  accuracy.  The  best 
known  English  work  on  heraldry  is  that  of 
Qwillim.  The  Encydopadia  Heraldica  of  Berry 
contains  many  modern  additions.  8ee  also 
Edmonson's  Complete  Body  of  Heraldry,  1780 ; 
Dallaway's  Inquiries^  1783;  and  the  article 
*  Hei^dJry '  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana, 
with  the  Tarious  authorities,  English  and 
foreign,  there  referred  to. 

Berba«eotts  (Lat  herba).  A  term  used 
in  Botany,  in  describing  the  texture  of  bodies, 
denoting  their  being  green  and  cellular,  as  the 
tissue  of  membranous  leaves.  It  is  also  applied 
to  such  perennial  plants  as  lose  their  stems 
annually,  while  their  roots  remain  permanent 
in  the  ground. 

Herbaria*  Collections  of  dried  plants,  such 
as  the  old  botanists  called  Horti  Sicci  or  dxy 
gardens.  If  well  prepared,  they  are  nearly  aa 
useful  to  the  botanist  as  fresh  plants ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  practical  skill  to  be 
able  to  employ  them  advantageously.  The 
largest  public  herbaria  are  those  of  the  Museum 
at  I^&ris,  the  Imperial  collection  of  Vienna,  the 
Royal  collection  of  Berlin,  that  of  the  Boyal 
Gardens,  Eew,  and  that  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  her- 
barium, though  an  unattractive  part  of  public 
museums,  is  veiy  important  for  many  purposes 
of  science. 

Beroules  (Lat. ).  In  Astronomy,  one  of  the 
old  constellations  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Hbhoules.    In  Mythology.     [Hbaaci.e8.] 

BarAerlte  (so  called  from  Herder,  who 
discovered  it).  A  mineral  found  in  crystals 
embedded  in  Fluor  at  Ehrenfriedensdorf,  in 
Saxony. 

Bereditaments  (Lat.  hseres,  an  heir).  In 
Law,  all  things  which  pass  to  the  heir,  being 
either  corporeal  (land,  with  those  adjuncts 
which  legally  are  comprised  within  that  de* 
signation),  or  incorporeal,  which  are  things 
oollateiul  to  land,  or  issuing  out  of  it^  and 
are  enumerated  in  Blackstone's  Commentarie»f 
under  the  heads  'Advowsons,  Tithes,  Commons, 
Ways,  Offices,  Dirties,  Franchises,  Crodies  or 
Pensions,  Annuities,  and  Rents.' 

Beresjr  (from  the  Greek  cS^wit,  choice, 
which  classical  writers  apply  to  the  sects  of  phi- 
losophers). This  word  is  now  confined  to  a  theo- 
logical sense,  and  is  defined  by  Roman  Catholic 
1  authorities  to  be  the  voluntary  assumption  and 
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obstinate  maintaiiiiog  of  error  in  matters  of 
faith.  Thej  hold  aiU  error  to  be  voluntary 
where  the  party  knowingly  deviates  from  the 
judgment  of  the  church.  The  Protestants  do 
not  for  the  most  part  profess  to  have  any  certain 
standard  by  which  men  may  judge  whether 
their  fellow  men  be  hereticaL  The  statute 
1  Eliz.,  directing  the  mode  of  procedure  against 
heretics,  declares  that  no  matter  or  cause  shall 
be  adjudged  heresy  'but  only  such  as  here- 
tofore has  been  adjudged  to  be  heresy  by  the 
Authority  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  or  by  some 
of  the  first  four  general  councils,  or  by  any 
other  general  council  wherein  the  same  was 
declared  heresy  by  the  express  and  plain  words 
of  the  same  canonical  Scriptures,  or  such  as 
hereafter  shall  be  judged  or  determined  to  be 
heresy  by  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  with 
the  assent  of  the  clergy  in  their  couTocation.' 

For  the  connection  of  theories  of  heresy  with 
the  practice  of  persecution,  see  Lecky,  History 
of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe, 

Seretoeb  (Ger.  herzog).  The  Anglo-Saxon 
name  for  the  persons  who  were  elected  by  the 
folkmote  or  fuU  assembly  of  the  people  to  lead 
the  armies  of  the  kingdom. 

Bariot.  In  Law,  originally  a  tribute  given 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor  on  occasion  of  his 
engaging  in  a  war  (hero  or  heer  geld).  In 
English  law  a  heriot  is  a  customary  service, 
due  for  the  most  part  on  copyhold  tenures,  and 
termed  heriot  custom,  being  usually  the  best 
beast^  whether  horse,  ox,  or  cow,  that  the 
tenant  dies  possessed  of;  this  is  due  imd  pay- 
able to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Some  heriots, 
however,  aro  due  on  reservation  in  a  grant 
or  lease  of  land;  such  are  termed  heriot 
service.  In  heriot  custom  the  lord  may  seize 
the  specific  article  which  he  seeks  to  recover ; 
for  heriot  service  he  may  either  seize  or  distrain 
generally  on  the  goods  of  the  tenant  on  the 
hind. 

KerlflsoB  (Fr.).  In  Fortification,  a  beam 
armed  with  iron  spikes,  and  used  as  a  barrier 
to  block  up  a  passage. 

Heritable  Slffbts.  In  Scottish  Law, 
comprehend  in  general  rights  to  land  and 
things  connected  with  land  which  pass  to 
the  heir ;  the  distinction  being  in  most  prac- 
tical respects  identical  with  that  of  English 
law  between  realty  and  personalty.  Heritable 
jurisdictions  were  grants  of  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion bestowed  on  great  families  by  the  crown. 
They  were  abolished  after  the  rebellion  of  1745 
by  the  Act  20  Geo.  II.  c.  40. 

BennsB  (Ghr.  *Epfuu).  In  Grecian  Antiqui- 
ties, small  figures  or  busts  of  Hermes  fixed  on 
quadrangular  pedestals  on  the  side  and  at  the 
crossing  of  roads.  The  mutilation  of  the 
Hermse  at  Athens  just  before  the  departure  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition  led  to  the  desertion  of 
the  Athenians  by  Alcibiades.  (Thucydides 
vi.  28,  61  &C.) 

Bermaplirodlte  (Gr.  'EpfM^p6BtTos,  the 
mythical  son  of  Hermes  and  Apbroditft).  An 
organifed  body,   in  which  there  is  either  a 
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real  or  apparent  combination  of  the  cbatHC- 
teristics  of  the  two  sexes.  The  first  is  the 
iruej  the  second  the  spurious  hermaphrodite. 
Hermaphrodites  are  also  natural  or  pnter- 
naturat. 

The  animals  in  which  the  organs  of  the  two 
sexes  aro  naturally  combined  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual are  confined  to  the  invertebrate  division, 
and  are  most  common  in  the  Molluscous  and 
Radiate  classes.  If  the  term  hermopkrodiU 
may  be  applied  to  those  species  which  pro- 
pagate without  the  concourse  of  the  sexes,  but 
in  which  no  male  organ  can  be  detected,  as 
well  as  to  those  in  which  both  male  and  female 
organs  are  present  in  the  same  body,  then  then 
may  be  distinguished  three  kinds  of  herma- 
phroditism. 

First,  The  Crt/ptandrous,  in  which  tbe 
female  or  productive  organs  are  alone  de- 
veloped.— Ex. :  The  cystic  Entozoa,  the  hydro- 
static Acalephes,  some  Polypes,  and  Sponges. 

Second,  The  Heautandrous,  in  which  the 
male  organs  are  developed,  but  so  disposed  as 
to  fecundate  the  ova  of  the  same  individual.— 
Ex. :  The  Cirripeds,  the  Rotifers,  the  trematode 
and  cestoid  Entozoa,  and  some  Aoephala,  as 
the  Cydas, 

Third,  The  AUotriandrous,  in  which  the 
male  organs  are  so  disposed  as  not  to  fecundate 
the  ova  of  the  same  body,  but  where  the  con* 
course  of  two  individuals  is  required,  notwith- 
standing the  coexistence  in  each  of  the  organs 
of  the  two  sexes. — Ex. :  The  gastropodoos 
Molluscs,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pectini- 
branchiate  order,  and  class  Annellida. 

All  the  other  invertebrates,  as  the  Cephalo- 
poda and  pectinibranchiate  (Gastropods,  most  of 
the  acephalous  Molluscs,  the  insects,  Aiachni- 
dans  and  Crustaceans,  the  Epixoa  and  the 
nematoid  Entozoa,  the  Echinoderms  and 
Medusas,  are,  like  the  vertebrate  classes, 
dioBcious,  or  composed  of  male  and  female 
individuals. 

The  unnatural  hermaphrodites  may  be  divided 
into  those  in  which  the  parts  peculiar  to  the 
two  sexes  are  blended  together  in  different  pro- 
portions, and  the  whole  body  participates  of  a 
neutral  character,  tending  towards  the  male 
and  female  as  the  respective  organs  predo- 
minate ;  and  into  those  m  which  the  male  and 
female  organs  occupy  respectively  separate 
halves  of  the  body,  and  impress  on  each 
lateral  moiety  the  characteristics  of  the  sex. 

This  latter  and  very  singular  kind  of  her- 
maphroditism has  hitnerto  been  found  only 
in  insects  and  Crustaceans.  In  the  extracts 
from  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Linnaean  Society, 
printed  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  their 
TransactionSf  it  is  stated  that  Alexander 
Macleay,  Esq.,  Sec.  L.S.,  exhibited  a  curious 
specimen,  showing  that  two  PapiHones  referred 
to  distinct  families  by  Fabricius  are  in  reality 
the  male  and  female  of  the  same  species. 
This  specimen  presented  the  forms  and  colours 
of  both  sexes,  divided  by  a  longitudinal  line 
on  the  body ;  the  right  wings  and  side  of  the 
body  being  m  in  the  male  (Papiiio  Pidycaon, 
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Fabr.),  and  the  left  as  in  the  female  (Paptlio 
LaodoctUt  Fabr.). 

In  London's  Magtuine  of  Natural  HUtory 

(toL  iy.  p.  434),  an  experienced  entomologist, 

Mr.  J.  0.  Westwood,  has  giren  descriptions  and 

figures,  not  only  of  dimidiate  hermaphrodites 

(the  example  is  the  Bambyx  penii),  bnt  also  of 

quartered  hermaphrodites.    The  latter  singular 

eondition  is  exemplified  in  a  specimen  of  the 

Bombyx  eastrenmsy  in  which  the  right  wing, 

Ifft  anteima,  and  left  side  of  the  abdomen  are 

male;  the  left  wing,  right  antenna,  and  right 

side  of  the  abdomen  are  female :  and  again  in 

a  q)ecimen  of  sta^-beetle  (Lucanus  cermts),  in 

which  the  left   jaw  and  right  elytmm  are 

mascolioe^  and  the  right  jaw  and  left  elytrum 

feminioe. 

la  most  dimidiate  hermaphrodites  the  left 
side  is  mascnline  ;  but  an  example  of  the  con- 
traiy  has  been  observed  in  Sphinx  populi.  It 
ia  to  be  regretted  that  the  condition  of  the 
inienial  organs  of  generation  cannot  be  ascer* 
tained  in  the  aboye  singular  examples;  but 
this  defidencj  is  in  some  degree  supplied  by 
the  results  of  Dr.  NichoU's  dissection  of  an 
beimaphrodite  lobster  (PA»/.  Trang.  xxxri.  p. 
290X  u>  which  a  testis  was  found  on  that  side 
of  the  body  which  exhibited  externally  the 
male  characteristics,  and  an  oyarium  on  the 
opposite  side. 

Ebbxaphboditb.  In  Botany,  when  a  flower 
contains  both  stamens  and  pistils.  Herma- 
phroditism is  the  rule,  and  a  separation  of 
sexes  the  exception,  in  the  structure  of  flowers. 
Bennes  (Gr.).  In  Greek  Mythology,  the 
messenger  of  the  gods.  In  the  Homeric 
bjmn,  which  gives  the  myth  of  Hermes  in 
it3  most  beautiful  form,  he  is  the  son  of 
Zeos  and  liaia,  who  before  he  is  a  day  old 
forms  a  lyre  out  of  a  tortoise-shell,  and  steals 
the  cattle  of  Fhosbus.  The  enmity  caused  by 
this  theft  between  the  two  gods  is  appeased  by 
the  interrention  of  SjCus;  and  Hermes,  who 
prtE  to  PhoebuB  the  power  of  drawing  sweet 
music  from  his  harp,  receives  in  return  the  gift 
of  wisdom,  and  the  olfiee  of  guiding  the  souls  of 
the  dead  to  th«r  shadowy  kingdom.  In  the 
mind  of  the  Homeric  hymncgrapher,  Hermes 
appears  manifestly  as  the  embodiment  of  air  in 
motion ;  as  he  rises  from  his  cradle,  his  breath 
is  soft  as  a  summer  breeze;  but  when  he 
exerts  his  strength,  the  branches  of  the  forest, 
nbbed  against  each  other,  burst  into  flame ; 
And  hence  he  is  known,  like  Prometheus,  as  the 
giTer  of  fire.  In  the  Vedas,  the  name  occurs 
in  the  form  SaramA,  which  is  one  of  the 
^thetsof  the  Dawn  as  it  comes  forth  with  the 
fresh  morning  breeze.  The  Greek  mind  fastened 
apparentljr  on  the  ideft  of  the  breeze,  and  dwelt 
on  it  ahnoat  to  the  exclusion  of  the  idea  of 
morning.  The  name  SaramA  is  identified 
with  that  of  Helen ;  between  whom  and  Hermes 
a  mythical  connection  is  thus  established.  For 
aa  exaaiinKtioa  of  the  myths  of  Hermes,  see 
Max  Muller,  LccHtru  tm  Language^  second 
»«riea,  B.  462  te ;  Cox,  Tales  of  Thebes  and 
^^^,  lalaodnetion,  p.  45  &c.    [Mbbctrt.] 
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Bermetto  Art.  The  imaginary  art  or 
science  of  alchemy ;  so  termed  from  Hermes 
Trismegistus,  a  personage  of  questaunable 
reality,  looked  up  to  by  the  alchemists  as  the 
founder  of  their  art^  Some  spurious  works 
bearing  his  name  are  still  extant     [Alchemy.] 

Bermetlo  Beal.  When  a  vessel  or  tube  is 
perfectly  closed  by  fusing  its  mouth  or  extremity, 
It  is  said  to  be  hermeiiadly  seeded, 

BermlfB  or  BremlteB  (Gr.  ifnifdrris). 
Persons  who,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
secluded  themselves  from  the  world  for  devo- 
tional purposes,  in  solitary  and  desert  places 
(iprtlfi6s\  whence  their  name.     [Monachism.] 

BermodaotylB  (perhaps  named  from  Her* 
mus,  a  river  in  Asia  Minor,  and  dactylus,  a  date : 
or  from  *Epfi^f ,  and  8iitTv\or,  finger ;  i.  e.  the 
fingers  of  Hermes),  This  term  has  long  been  ap- 
plied to  a  species  of  colchicum  tuber,  probably 
that  of  the  Colchicum  illyricum:  it  is  irregularly 
heart-shaped,  and  has  a  furrow  upon  one  side, 
not  imlike  the  tuber  of  the  Coichieum  autumnale, 
now  much  used  in  the  cure  of  gout:  it  is  im- 
ported  from  Turkey,  and  was  formerly  esteemed 
as  a  cathartic  Some  of  the  old  writers  who 
are  fond  of  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  compare 
the  shape  of  the  hermodactyl  to  that  of  a  gouty 
finger,  and  have  recommended  its  eflicacy  in 
that  disease. 

BcrnimdlaoeflB  (Hemandia,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  small  natural  group  of  arborescent 
Imogens  of  the  Daphnal  alliance,  inhabiting 
the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Guinea.  They  are 
very  near  7%ymelaceef,  with  which  Lindley  asso- 
ciates them,  differing  only  in  their  fibrous  drupa- 
ceous fruit,  lobed  cotyledons,  and  involucre. 
The  leaves,  stem,  &c.  are  slightly  purgative. 
The  roots  of  Hemandia  sonora  are  antidotes  to 
the  Macassar  poison,  and  its  juice  is  a  depilatory, 
while  the  wood  of  H.  guianensis  makes  a  good 
sort  of  tinder. 

Bemla  (£«at.).  A  rupture.  The  term  is 
generally  applied  to  a  tumour  arising  from  a 
protrusion  of  part  of  the  intestines  or  omentum 
into  a  sac  composed  of  peritoneum :  the  groin, 
or  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  below 
Poupart's  ligament,  are  common  situations. 
Other  viscera  may  also  occasionally  form  hernial 
tumours.  When  the  eondition  of  the  accident 
is  such  that  the  parts  cannot  be  reduced  or 
returned  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  hernia 
is  said  to  be  incarcerated  or  stranaulated.  In 
the  latter  case  the  passage  through  the  intestines 
is  interrupted ;  there  is  sicluiess  and  con- 
stipation ;  and  infiammation,  and  even  mortifi- 
cation of  the  part  ensue,  unless  by  an  operation 
the  cause  of  the  stricture  is  removed  and  the 
gut  returned.  yfhaXvsX/eTmedLCongenital  hernia 
is  the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  intestine  along 
with  toe  testicle  in  its  descent  through  the 
abdominal  ring  into  the  scrotum.  Where  a 
rupture  exists  in  early  infancy,  it  is  com- 
monly referable  to  this  cause.  The  surgical 
history  of  ruptures  is  a  very  complicated  and 
extensive,  but  highly  important  subject:  it 
has  been  ably  illustrated  by  several  eminent 
practitioners. 
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Bero  (Or.  lipois).  This  word  probably  belongs 
to  thQ  same  root  with  the  Latin  hems,  the 
German  heir,  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
Greek  Hkba.  In  the  Homeric  poems,  it  occurs 
as  a  title  of  honour,  not  only  for  those  who 
were  employed  as  leaders  or  fighting  men  in 
war  (the  Danaans  and  Achseans  being  collec- 
tively called  heroes\  but  eren  for  heralds  and 
minstrels,  and  for  the  unwarlike  Phseacians. 
(Od.  Tii.  44.)  In  the  Hesiodic  Theoffony,  the 
heroes  are  represented  as  a  race  of  men  inter- 

sed  between  the  brazen  and  the  iron  age 
Age],  who  fought  at  the  sieges  of  Troy  and 
^hebes.  The  exaltation  of  this  nice,  which 
eren  in  the  Hiad  (xii.  23)  is  styled  a  race  of 
demigods,  was  completed  before  the  time  of 
Pindar,  who  makes  them  a  race  between  gods 
and  men.  As  so  used,  the  term  denoted  espe- 
cially those  who  were  sprung  from  the  union  of 
a  divine  with  a  mortal  being ;  as  Perseus  from 
that  of  Zeus  with  Dana6,  and  Achilles  from 
that  of  Thetis  with  Peleus.  But  in  the  later 
historical  writers,  the  heroes  are  commonly 
inferior  local  deities,  as  for  instance  the  epony- 
mous heroes  of  the  Attic  tribes.  Their  chapels, 
termed  *Hp^a,  although  supported  by  the  state, 
were  always  distinct  from  the  temples  of  the 
national  gods. 

Bero's  rountain.    [Fountain  of  Hebc] 

Berodlans.  A  sect  existing  among  the 
Jews  at  the  period  of  our  Saviour*s  preaching. 
(Matthew  xvi. ;  Mark  viii.  16. ^  Much  doubt 
exists  as  to  their  history  and  tenets ;  some 
commentators,  both  ancient  and  modem,  imagine 
that  they  were  fanatics,  who  regarded  Herod 
the  Great  as  the  Messiah ;  others,  that  they 
were  a  mere  political  party,  attached  to  the 
family  of  Herod ;  while  a  third  opinion  (Beigier« 
Dictionnaire  de  TMoloffie)  is,  that  they  supported 
some  innovations  attempted  by  Herod  in  the 
religious  observances  of  the  country  by  the 
partial  introduction  of  Pagan  usages.  (Milman's 
History  of  Christianity^  i  811.) 

Berolo  Verse.  The  verse  appropriated  io 
epic  or  heroic  poetry :  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the 
hexameter.  In  English,  Italian,  and  German,  the 
iambic  of  ten  syllables,  either  with  or  without 
the  additional  short  syllable.  In  French,  the 
iambic  of  twelve  syllables.  [Epic;  Hbxambtbr.] 

Berpee  (Gr.).  A  disease  of  the  skin  con- 
sisting in  the  eruption  of  small  aggregated 
vesicles.  Several  varieties  of  herpes  are  men- 
tioned by  systematic  writers  on  skin  diseases. 
A  common  form  is  familiarly  known  as  shingles. 
In  this,  which  though  not  a  dangerous  is  a  veiy 
troublesome  <liseajie,  patches  of  herpetic  vesicles 
extend  either  quite  around  or  halif  around  the 
body  near  the  waist.  The  treatment  of  herpes 
in  its  several  forms  consists  merely  in  correcting 
the  state  of  the  secretions  by  alteratives  and 
aperients. 

Beipeafee  (Gr.  Ipinjo'r^f,  a  creeper).  A  genus 
of  Viverrine  Camivora,  comprising  the  various 
species  of  Ichneumon.  These  animals  are  cele- 
brated for  the  instinct  which  Ksempfer  attributes 
to  them  of  destroying  serpents,  and  curing 
themselves  from  their  venomous  bites  by  rubbing 
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themselves  on  the  plant  named  (hhiorUia 
Mungos.  The  legends  recorded  by  Herodotiu 
of  the  connection  between  the  ichneumon  and 
the  crocodile  are  well  known.  The  genus  is 
confined  to  the  Old  World. 

Berpetolenr  (Gr.  4pirer^r,  a  reptile,  and 
\iyos).  The  branch  of  soologicd  scienre 
which  specially  treats  of  the  class  Reptilia. 
This  dass  of  animals  is  characterised  by  having 
a  heart  so  constructed  as  to  transmit  to  the 
lungs  a  part  only  of  the  circulating  mass  of 
blood  which  it  receives  from  the  systeoni 
veins,  the  remainder  being  sent  again  to  the 
body  without  having  been  purified  in  the 
lungs.  There  thus  results  a  less  amount  of 
reaction  of  oxygen  upon  the  blood  than  takes 
place  in  Mammalia,  and  consequently  a  lower 
grade  of  animal  heat,  and  an  inferior  activity 
of  muscular  contraction ;  but,  as  the  proportion 
of  venous  blood  transmitted  by  the  heart  to 
the  general  system  varies  in  d^erent  reptiles 
with  the  various  modifications  of  the  heart, 
there  is  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  mani- 
festation of  their  vital  phenomena. 

As  reptiles  are  thus  exempt  from  the  office 
of  preserving  the  temperature  of  a  circulating 
fluid  many  degrees  wanner  than  that  of  the 
external  atmosphere,  they  have  no  need  of 
teguments  adapted  to  retain  heat ;  and  are 
accordingly  naked,  or  covered  with  scales  or 
hard  bony  plates.  Their  brain  is  very  email, 
and  without  the  great  commissures.  The  lungs 
serve  more  or  less  as  reservoirs  as  well  as  de- 
composers of  the  atmospheric  air;  and  thus 
with  a  certain  degree  of  independence  of  the 
general  circulation,  the  reptiles  are  enabled  to 
remain  much  longer  under  water  than  either 
birds  or  mammalia.  Some  species  indeed  have, 
in  addition  to  their  lungs,  gplla  for  breathing 
water,  either  during  their  immature  state,  or 
throughout  life,  and  thus  are  truly  amphibious. 
With  a  cold  blood,  low  respiration,  low  senaa- 
tion,  and  sluggish  habits,  is  associated  an  extra- 
ordinary power  of  endurance  under  abstinem-e 
or  against  bodily  iigury. 

Reptiles  are  either  oviparous,  or  ovoriri- 
parous :  they  do  not  incubate.  They  present 
a  great  varietv  of  forms,  and  constitute  alto- 
gether a  much  less  natural  group  than  either 
birds  or  mammals.  The  character  which  Curier 
has  assi^ed  to  the  Reptilia  would  not  seem  to 
distinguish  them  from  certain  fishes  with  highly 
developed  air-bladders,  without  the  additional 
statement  that  the  organ  of  smell  in  the  clfss 
Reptilia  is  situated  in  a  canal  communicating 
both  with  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  tlie  ex- 
ternal surface. 

Cuvier,  after  Brongniart,  divides  the  reptiles 
into  four  orders,  viz. : — 

The  CA^Amta  (tortoises  and  turtles);  of  which 
tixB  heart  has  two  auricles,  and  the  body  is 
supported  on  four  legs,  and  enclosed  between 
two  plates  or  shields  formed  by  the  ribs  and 
sternum. 

The  Sauria  (lizards  and  crocodiles) ;  of  which 
the  heart  has  two  auricles,  and  the  body,  sup- 
ported on  four  legs,  is  covered  with  scales. 
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The  Opkidia  (slow-worms  und  sexpents) ;  of 
which  the  heart  has  two  auricles,  and  the  bod j 
18  without  legs. 

The  Batrackia  (frogs,  toads,  newtff,  &c.) ;  of 
which  the  heart  has  but  one  auricle,  and  the 
body  is  naked,  and  supported  on  four,  or  in  a 
few  eases  two,  legs.  Most  of  these  pass,  as  they 
adranoe  to  maturity,  from  the  condition  of  a 
fish  breathing  by  gills  to  that  of  a  quadruped 
breathing  by  lungs.  Some,  however,  never  lose 
their  gills. 

Such  are  the  characters  asA'gned  by  Cuvier 
(in  1829)  to  his  prinuuy  divisions  of  the  class 
ReptUia^  but  they  are  not  a  true  expression  of 
the  oieanisation  of  the  grouj^  so  distinguished. 
The  Batrackia,  for  example,  have  since  been 
proved  to  have  two  auricles,  although  not  so 
distinct  externally  a«  the  other  reptiles.  Some 
of  Cuviei's  Sauria^  again,  have  two  distinct 
ventricles ;  whilst  the  rest  have  but  one,  like 
the  Chelonia  and  Opkidia,  The  crocodiles, 
alli^tors,  and  ghamals  are  the  higher  or- 
eamsed  Sauria  here  referred  to ;  and  since  they 
differ  alao  from  the  LacerHne  Sauria  in  having 
a  simple  undivided  tongue  and  intromittent 
organ,  and  a  well-marked  modification  of  the 
tegumentary  system,  they  deserve  to  rank  as  a 
distinct  order,  at  the  head  of  the  class  ReptUia. 
This  order  has  been  termed  by  Merrem  Lori- 
eaia;  for  the  skin,  in  h/ct,  instead  of  being 
ooTered  by  imbricated  scales,  is  strengthened 
and  protected  by  several  rows  of  flattened  and 
generally  elliptical  bones,  developed  between 
the  cuticle  and  true  skin,  and  often  supporting 
a  longitudinal  crest ;  these  bones  or  scutse  are 
eitnatod  chiefly  abng  the  back  part  of  the  neck, 
body,  and  fkil. 

Another  order  of  BeptUia  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  remains  of  several  large  or  even  gigantic 
species  now  extinct,  in  which  the  extremities 
were  modified  to  serve  as  fins  on  the  plan  of 
the  paddles  of  the  (ktacea.  These  reptiles  are 
chiefly  referable  to  the  genera  lokthyoaaurtu 
and  PUno»aurus\  ikev  were  marine,  and  of 
predaoeous  habits,  and  constitute  the  orders 
Ickikyopterygia  and  Sauropterygia, 

The  Chelonia  form  a  third  and  very  natural 
order. 

Those  Saurians  of  Ouvier  which  have  a 
heart  composed  of  a  single  ventricle  and  two 
auricles,  a  bifid  tongue  and  double  intromittent 
organ,  as  well  as  a  scaly  and  generally  imbri- 
cated covering,  form  a  fourth  order  of  reptiles, 
to  which  the  term  Squamata  has  been  given. 

The  Opkidia  of  Cuvier  constitute  ttie  fifth 
order  of  reptiles.  Some  naturalists  have  pro- 
posed to  unite  the  serpents  with  the  lizards  in 
the  same  order,  on  account  of  the  gradual 
transition  traceable  in  different  genera  from 
one  to  the  other  group;  but  the  class  of 
reptiles,  by  parity  ot  reasoning,  ought  to  be 
merged  in  tnat  of  fishes ;  and  the  naturalists 
who  fiivouT  the  blending  of  the  tetrapodal  with 
the  apodal  reptiles  seem^  to  forget  that  an  order 
is  a  conventional  division,  a  group  of  con- 
venience, and  not  an  entitv  circumscribed  by 
natnra    To  separate  the  Batrackia  as  a  dis- 
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tinct  class  from  the  BeptUia,  seems  to  be  an 
error  in  the  opposite  extreme.  The  viviparous 
four-footed  salamander,  breathing  air  by  mem- 
branous lungs,  and  circulating  olood  by  a  bi- 
auricular heart,  is  thus  placed  in  a  distinct  class 
firom  the  four-footed  lizard,  without  any  essential 
difference  in  the  pulmonary  or  sanguiferous 
s^^tems  to  warrant  the  separation;  the  only 
differences  that  can  be  urged  for  such  a  step 
are  a  modification  of  the  tegumentary  covering, 
and  a  greater  developement  and  later  continuance 
of  the  temporary  branchial  apparatus,  of  which 
traces  are  met  with  in  the  embryos  of  all  the 
air-breathing  Vertebrata;  and  a  modification 
of  the  reproductive  system.  The  naked  integu- 
ment; the  presence  of  external  gills  in  the 
young  state ;  the  almost  simultaneous  fecunda- 
tion, sometimes  without  intromission,  of  nume* 
rous  ova — mav  be  gprounds  for  regarding  the 
Batrackia  and  Ampkibia  as  a  suDclass,  or  a 
group  somewhat  higher  than  an  order;  but 
seem  not  to  warrant  their  separation  from  the 
scaled  reptiles  as  a  distinct  dass,  as  a  group 
equivalent  among  Vertebrata  to  that  of  birds 
or  mammals.  For  the  subdivisions  of  the 
above  orders,  see  Loricata;  ENAUosAntiA ; 
Chblonia;  Squahata;  Ofhidia;  Batbachia; 
and  also  Amphibia. 

The  orders  of  reptiles  Ganocepkaia,  Anomo' 
dontia,  Pterosauria,  Tkecodoniia,  JDinosauria, 
and  Labyrintkodontia  are  only  found  in  a  fossil 
state. 

BeipetoB  (Gb*.  a  reptile),  A  genus  of  ser- 
pents, allied  to  Eryx\  ana  characterised  by 
two  soft  prominences  covered  with  scales  which 
are  appended  to  the  muzzle.  Botanists  have  a 
kerpeton  which  is  a  section  of  Viola. 

Berpolliode  (a  word  coined  from  the  Or. 
7pTfi»,  /  wind  along ;  v^Xof ,  an  axis ;  and  6l6s, 
a  road).  •  A  plane  transcendental  curve,  em- 
ployed first  by  Poinsot  in  his  graphic  repre- 
sentation of  the  motion  of  a  body  around  a 
fixed  point  [Rotaitox.]  It  is  the  locus  of 
the  point  of  contact  with  a  fixed  plane  of  an 
ellipsoid  movable  around  its  fixed  centre.  The 
ellipsoidal  locus  of  the  points  of  contact  is 
called  the  Polhodb  [see  the  term],  a  curve 
which  has  obviously  two  maxima  and  two 
minima  radii  vectores  proceeding  from  the 
fixed  centre  O.*  Let  us  call  them  0  A,  0  A'  and 
OB,  OB'  respectively,  and  let  OP  be  the  per- 
pendicular on  the  fixed  plane  of  the  curve.  If 
we  remember  that  the  polhode  must  be  sym- 
metrical with  respect  to  the  two  rectangular 
planes  AOA'  and  BOB',  and  consequently 
that  its  arcs  AB,  BA',  A'B',  B'A  are  equal 
and  similar,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  herpol- 
hode  must  undulate  symmetrically  between 
two  concentric  circles  described  around  P  as 

centre,    with    the    radii    VOA*— OP*   and 

VOB'—OP*  respectively,  which  circles  it 
will  touch  alternately  at  equidistant  points 
a,  b,  a',  ^,  &c.  The  herpolhode  is,  in  general, 
an  unclosed  curve ;  should  the  angle  a'Pb,  how- 
ever, be  commensurable  with  a  right  angle^  it 
will  be  closed.    When  the  distance  0  P  from  the 
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Axed  point  to  the  fixed  plane  becomes  equal  to 
the  mean  semi-axis  of  the  ellipsoid,  the  polhode 
becomes  an  ellipse  having  the  mean  axis  for 
minor  axis,  so  thatOF»OB«6.  The  circle 
bf  y,  6",  &c,  now  degenerates  to  a  pointy  which 
the  herpolhode,  now  a  spiral,  approaches  sjm- 
metricallj,  its  polar  equation  being 

where  b  is  the  mean  axis  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  ' 

nb  as  ^/O  A'  -  6*.  When  the  ellipsoid  is  one  of 
revolution,  the  herpolhode,  like  the  polhode, 
becomes  a  circle.  The  herpolhode  is  fuUj 
investigated  in  Poinsot's  classic  Thtorie  Nou- 
velle  de  la  Rotation  des  Corps^  Paris  1852. 

Berrlng'  (Ger.  heer,  an  army,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  great  numbers  in  which  the  fishes 
80  called  appear,  at  stated  seasons,  along  our 
coasts).  This  name  is  commonly  applied  to 
two  distinct  but  closely  allied  species  of  the 
genus  ClupeCy  Linnaeus :  to  the  one  Mr.  Yarrell 
restricts  the  name  Clupea  Harengus ;  the  other 
is  denominated  Clupen  Leachii,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  excellent  naturalist  who  first  appears 
to  have  been  aware  that  our  coast  produced 
a  second  species  of  herring. 

The  genus  Clupea  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
genus  8almo  that  they  are  both  included  in  the 
same  natural  family,  under  the  name  of  Hale- 
coids,  by  M.  Agassiz;  the  principal  external 
difference  consists  ip  the  absence  of  the  small 
adipose  dorsal  fin  in  the  Clupea,  But  in  the 
dupeoids,  as  in  the  salmon  tribe,  the  upper 
maxillary  as  well  as  the  intermaxillary  bones 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  mouth,  and  are 
both  armed  witli  teeth;  the  body  is  always 
covered  with  numerous  scales;  and,  in  tne 
greater  number  of  the  herring  tribe,  there  is  an 
air-bladder,  and  the  duodenum  is  complicated 
with  many  ccsca,  or  pyloric  appendages. 

The  annual  migration  of  the  herring  is  not, 
as  has  been  described,  from  one  latitude  to 
another,  but  simply  from  a  deeper  to  a  shal- 
lower part  of  the  ocean.  The  common  species, 
impelled  by  the  stimulus  of  the  increasing 
burden  of  milt  or  roe,  quits  the  deeper  re- 
cesses of  the  ocean,  where  it  has  passed  the 
winter  and  spring  months,  and  approaches  the 
ahallower  water  near  the  coasts,  where  the  ova 
may  he  deposited,  and  impregnated  with  the 
requisite  amount  of  heat,  light,  and  oxygen  for 
their  dftvelopement. 

The  common  herring  visits  different  parts  of 
our  coast  in  autumn,  generally  earlier  on  the 
southern  than  on  the  northern  localities,  and 
deposits  its  ova  and  spawn  towards  the  end  of 
October.  In  this  state  the  fish  are  termed 
ihoiten  herring,  and  they  retire  from  the  shore 
into  deep  water. 

XiCach's  herring  has  a  different  season  of 
sexual  migration.  'It  is  found,'  says  Mr. 
Yarrell,  '  heavy  witli  roe  at  the  end  of  January, 
which  it  do?8  not  deposit  till  the  middle  of 
February.  Its  length  is  not  more  than  seven 
inches  and  a  half,  and  its  depth  near  two 
inches.* 

Daring  th^  long  period  in  which  the  herring 
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stays  in  deep  water,  the  shoals  occasionally 
travel  so  far  as  to  appear  at  the  next  season  of 
oviposition  at  a  different  part  of  the  coast  from 
that  where  they  were  previously  abundant. 
Hence  the  herring  has  been  described  as  a 
most  capricious  fish ;  and  it  is  truly  said,  'that 
there  is  scarcely  a  fishing  station  round  the 
British  Islands  that  has  not  experienced  in  the 
visits  of  this  fish  the  greatest  variations,  both 
as  to  time  and  quantity,  without  any  aooount- 
able  reason.' 

Herrings  are  taken  in  drift  nets,  and  during 
the  night.  The  stretching  of  the  nets  in  the 
daytime  is  forbidden,  as  it  is  supposed  that  the 
practice  would  alarm  and  drive  away  the  shoal. 
The  darkest  nights,  and  a  breeze  that  mfBes  thA 
surface  of  the  water,  are  the  circumstances 
which  most  favour  the  capture  of  the  herring. 

BenincboBe.  The  name  given  to  strutting 
placed  between  thin  joists,  consisting  of  pieces 
of  small  scantling  that  go  firom  the  top  of  one 
to  the  bottom  of  another  joist,  and  respectively 
otherwise ;  it  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  lateral  stiffness  of  the  joists. 
The  same  term  is  also  applied  to  paving,  or 
bricks,  laid  coDtrariwise  from  the  same  meet- 
ing line,  either  horizontal  or  vertical 

BermliiKt  (Ger.  the  LarcTs  guar^.  An 
establishment  in  Upper  Lusatia,  comprising,  it 
is  said,  at  present  120  houses,  with  1U>00  in- 
habitants, and  founded  by  a  few  Moravians 
about  the  year  1722,  under  the  patronage  of 
Count  Zinzendorf.  The  principles  of  the 
society  thus  formed  are  seclusion  from  the 
world,  the  enjoyment  of  a  contemplative  hfe, 
and  the  possession  of  all  goods  in  common. 
Its  members  are  bound  together,  under  the 
title  of  Moravian  Brethren,  by  strict  laws  an<l 
observances.  Accusations  have  been  thrown 
out  against  them  of  indulging,  in  their  re- 
tirement, in  many  licentious  practices ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  their  industry  supplies  many  of 
the  markets  of  Germany  with  Tarious  useiiil 
and  ornamental  articles  of  handiwork;  that 
their  zeal  has  prompted  them  to  estabUsh 
affiliated  societies  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
and  America;  and  that  in  religion^  matters 
they  are  neither  extravagant  themselves,  nor 
intolerant  of  others. 

Bersolieli    [Urakus.! 

Bersoballlte.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alu- 
mina, soda  and  potash,  found  in  colourless  hexa- 
gonal crystals,  at  Pelagonia  and  Aci  Beale  in 
Sicily.   Named  in  honour  of  Sir  J.  F.  HerscheL 

Berse.  Barsilloii  (Fr.).  In  Fortification, 
a  lattice  or  portcullis  armed  with  spikes,  used 
to  dose  a  gateway. 

Bertba  (sometimes  written  Aertha^  Aortha, 
and  Eorthe).  In  Mythology,  the  name  of  a 
chief  divinity  of  the  ancient  German  and  Scan- 
dinavian nations.  She  was  worshipped  vnder  a 
variety  of  names,  of  which  the  chief  were  ana- 
logous to  those  of  Terra^  Rhea,  Cybele,  and 
Ops,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Long 
before  the  Christian  era  the  knowledge  of 
Hertha  appears  to  have  been  extended  over  a 
great  portion  of  Northern  Europe ;  fbr  Tacitus 
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(Germ.  zL)  speaks  of  the  wonderful  uuaiumity 
which  tribes  that  had  no  other  feature  in  oommon 
dispUyed  in  worshipping  this  goddess,  whom 
he  designates  Hi^rthns,  or  Mother  Earth.  Her 
chief  sanctuary  was  situated,  according  to  the 
same  writer,  in  a  sacred  grore  in  an  island  of 
the  ocean,  which,  by  some  writers,  has  been 
sup^Med  to  be  Riga,  and  by  others  Zetland  or 
Heligoland;  bat  no  modem  researches  have 
been  able  accurately  to  ftx  its  locality.  Much 
curious  information  upon  this  subject  is  to  be 
found  in  Grimm's  DeiUsehe  Mythoh^,  chap.  x. 

Be«periA.  A  genus  of  butterflies,  now  the 
type  of  a  fiimily,  induding  seyeral  subgenera,  to 
some  of  which  belong  the  British  species,  eight 
or  ten  in  number. 

B«sp«rlda»  (Gr.  from  l^vcpes,  the  evenina). 
In  Greek  Mythology,  the  guardians  of  the  golden 
apples  giren  to  Hera  (Juno)  on  the  day  of  her 
marriage.  The  legends  about  them  yary  inde- 
finitely in  detail,  some  making  them  four,  others 
seren  in  number,  some  speaking  of  them  as 
children  of  Night  or  Erebus,  some  of  Atlas, 
some  of  Hesperus,  some  of  Zens,  &c.  Their 
abode  was  held  to  be  a  garden  in  the  western 
part  of  Africa,  whi^re  the  dragon  Ladon  helped 
them  to  watch  the  sacred  fruit. 

BespMidlne.  An  insipid  white  crystalline 
substance  obtained  frx>m  the  soft  spongy  part  of 
orange  and  lemon  rind.  It  has  also  been  called 
Anrantine. 

Bespeiidliun.  In  Botany,  a  many-celled, 
few-seeded,  superior,  indehiscent  fruit,  coTered 
by  a  spongy  separable  rind;  the  cells  easily  se- 
parable from  each  other,  and  containing  a  mass 
of  pulp,  in  which  the  seeds  are  embedded— ex- 
ample, the  orange. 

B0mUui«  The  Hessian  of  a  quantic  is  best 
defined  as  the  Jacobian  of  the  system  of  first 
derired  functions  of  that  quantic.  [Jacobian.] 
The  name  Hessian  was  proposed  by  Sylvester 
{Phil,  Thins.  IS6B)  in  nonour  of  Hesse,  the 
disoorerer  of  the  function.  The  Hessian  of  the 
t<vnary  quantic  u  is 


d^d^*   d^dy*     dz* 

In  general  we  may  say  that  the  Hessian  of 
an  m-ary  n-ic  is  a  symmetrical  functional 
determinant  of  the  m*^  order  whose  constituents 
are  the  several  second  derived  functions  of  the 
given  quantie.  It  is  always  a  covariant  of  the 
quantic  of  the  m'^  order  in  the  coefficients,  and 
of  the  in  (m  ~  2)*^  in  the  variables ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  discriminant  of  the  second  emanant 

/y^+y  ^  +  y ^+  &c )«» 

\     dx        dy        dM  / 

of  the  quantic,  this  emanant  being  regarded  as  a 
quadric  in  which  the  original  facients  x^y^g  .  . . 
are  re^puded  as  constants.    [Discsxiokamt  and 

EMAJfAMT.] 
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In  geometry,  the  Hessian  of  a  ternary  qnantifr 
when  equated  to  zero,  represents  the  important 
curve,  known  also  as  the  Hessian  of  that  which 
is  represented  by  equating  to  zero  the  quantic 
itself.  The  Heesian  of  any  curve  of  the  n^ 
order  is  a  curve  of  the  3(n  — 2)*^  order,  which 
not  only  passes  through  all  the  double  points  of 
the  original,  but  has  itself  double  points  which 
coincide  with  the  latter. 

Now  the  second  emanant  represents  the  polar 
quadric  of  any  point  with  respect  to  the  given 
curve,  so  that  from  what  precedes  the  Hessian 
may  be  regarded  as  the  locus  of  all  points  whose 
polar  quadrics  break  up  into  pairs  of  right  lines, 
whence  it  follows  that  the  Hessian  also  passes 
through  the  points  of  infiexion  of  the  original 
curve.    (Salmon's  Higher  Plane  Curves.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
Hessian  of  a  ternary  quadric  no  long;er  repre- 
sents a  curve ;  it  is  simply  the  discriminant  of 
the  (quadric,  and,  equatea  to  zero,  expresses  the 
condition  under  which  the  quadric  in  question 
will  break  up  into  a  pair  of  right  lines. 

The  Hessian  of  a  quaternary  n-ic,  equated  to 
zero,  represents  a  sur&ce  of  the  4  (n  ~  2)*^  order, 
which  is  called  the  Hessian  of  the  surface  re- 
presented by  equating  the  quantic  to  zero.  The 
relation  of  the  Hessian  to  the  original  surface 
is  also  very  important.  It  passes  through  the 
double,  as  well  as  through  the  parabolic  points 
of  the  latter.  [Imdicatrix.]  Every  point  of 
a  developable  surface  being  parabolic,  its  Hes- 
sian consists  of  the  surfeice  itself  together  with 
a  second  one  of  the  order  3»— 8,  to  which  the 
name  Pro^Hessian  has  been  given.  The  pro^ 
perties  of  the  Hessian  are  examined  at  some 
length  in  Salmon's  An.  Geom.  of  Three  Dimen-* 
sionSf  to  which  work  the  reader  must  be  referred 
for  further  information  on  a  subject  too  wide  to 
be  adequately  treated  here. 

HeajolUMta  (Ghr.  navx»orilis,  from  V^xK 
quiet).  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  a  singular 
class  of  fanatics,  who  were  established  in  tha 
fifteenth  century  in  some  of  the  Greek  monas- 
teries  of  Mount  Athos.  Tliese  Quietists  pre- 
tended to  have  attained  a  perfect  interior  lira  of 
devotional  repose  by  intense  contemplation.  One 
of  their  maxims,  apparently  derived  from  some 
of  the  strange  practices  of  the  Indian  ascetics, 
directs  the  disciple  to  *  raise  his  spirit  above  all 
vain  and  transient  things,  repose  his  head  on 
his  breast,  and  turn  his  eyes  with  his  whole 
power  of  meditation  upon  his  navel.'  Hence 
these  visionaries  derived  the  nickname  of 
'Ofu^^ifwxot  (Cantacuzenus  ii.  38),  or  Umbili- 
carii :  they  were  also  termed  Thaborites,  from 
their  notion  respecting  a  divine  light  inhabiting 
the  heart  of  the  devotee.  (Gibbon's  Boman 
Empiret  ch.  Ixiii. ;  Waddington's  History  of  tha 
Church,  chap,  xxvi.) 

BetflDria  (Gr.  iratptla,  from  (roiper,  a  com" 
jpanion).  This  word  is  frequently  used  by 
classical  writers  to  signify  an  association  of 
any  kind;  thus  the  fraternities  of  the  early 
Christians  are  called  Hetterise.  In  modem 
times  two  celebrated  associations  among  the 
modem     Greeks    have    assumed    the    name^ 
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The  first  was  the  Hetieria  of  the  Philomusoi, 
or  Friends  of  the  Muses ;  a  society  formed  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  founded  (it  is  said^ 
bj  Capodistrias,  about  1814:  it  establishea 
schools  at  Athens  and  elsewhere,  and  numbered 
at  one  time  80,000  associates.  It  was  dissolved 
in  1821 ;  but  renewed  in  1824,  when  Athens 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  The  more 
famous  political  Hetseria  owes  its  foundation 
to  the  celebrated  Rigas,  who  died  in  1798. 
It  was  renewed  about  1816,  extended  its  rami- 
fications through  all  Greece,  and  produced  the 
Greek  revolution,  begun  by  Ypsilanti  in  1821. 
(Finla/s  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution^  1861.) 

Beteposite.  A  native  phosphate  of  iron 
and  manganese. 

Betero-  (Gr.  Ircpof,  the  other^  one  of  two). 
Ab  a  prefix,  or  in  composition,  this  term  usually 
indicates  difference ;  in  opposition  to  the  prefix 
homo-t  which  indicates  resemblance. 

Beterooeplialoiia  ^G^.  ^^pos,  and  irf^oXif, 
a  head).  In  Botany,  when  in  composite  plants 
some  fiower-heads  are  male  and  others  female 
in  the  same  individuaL 

B«teroobromoiia  (Gr.  h-tpos,  and  XP^/^ 
colour).  In  Botany,  when  in  a  flower-head  the 
florets  of  the  centra  or  disc  are  different  in 
colour  from  those  of  the  circumference  or  ray. 

Batarodoz  (Gr.  4Tfp^8o|of,  of  another  opi- 
nion). A  person  who  holds  opinions  different 
from  some  standard  with  which  they  are  com- 
pared, is  opposed  in  theological  Itagua^e  to 
orthodox,  one  who  holds  the  right  opinion. 
The  standard  of  orthodoxy  in  Chnstian  belief 
by  which  opinions  must  be  tried,  resides, 
humanly  speaking,  in  the  judgment  of  each 
particular  sect  of  believers.  Each  section  of 
opinion  consequently  regards  itself  as  orthodox ; 
but  in  this  country,  that  which  is  commonly 
called  the  High  Church  party,  professing  to 
hold  more  strictly  by  ancient  creeds  and  for- 
mularies, is  most  in  the  habit  of  assuming  the 
appellation.     [Hbbbst.] 


(Gr.  frcpot,  and  ydfios, 
marriage).  In  GAsses,  when  the  arrangement 
of  the  sexes  is  different  in  different  spikelet<s 
from  the  same  root^  as  in  Andropogon:  in 
Composite  plants,  where  the  florets  are  of  dif- 
ferent sexes  in  the  same  flower-head. 

BeteroffaBtton*  Attraotloii.  [Affiiutt, 
Chkkical.] 

Beteroceneons  Qmaiitlttes.  In  Mathe^ 
matics,  quantities  incapable  of  being  compared 
together  in  respect  of  magnitude,  as  lines  and 
surfaces,  surfaces  and  solids,  &c. 

Beterovenesla  (Gr.  trtpos,  and  T^vco-if, 
birth).  This  term  is  defined  by  Poucbet  as  the 
production  of  a  new  animal  without  the  inter- 
vention of  parents,  all  its  primordial  elements 
being  drawn  from  surrounding  nature.  It 
•is  analogous  to  spontaneous  generation,  by 
which  process  the  ultimate  structures  of  ani- 
mals were  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
originally  from  nothing.  This  theory  was 
advocated  by  Oken,  and  by  many  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  writers.  Pouchet  narrates 
the  conditions  under  which  he  considers  that 
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I  animals  have  been  spontaneously  produced,  in 
his  tirork  Hit^oghiie  (8vo.  Paris  1869),  in 
which  he  details  the  care  which  he  took  to 
eliminate  all  substances,  e.  g.  pntrescible  bodies, 

'  water,  and  air,  which  might  act  as  vehicles  of 
organic  germs.  His  experiments  are  unques- 
tionably the  most  conclusive  which  have  ever 
been  made  on  the  subject 

Beterogj-na  (Gr.  frfpot,  and  ywfi).  A 
tribe  of  Aculeate  Hymenoptera,  in  which  the 
females  are  of  different  kinds ;  one  fertile,  the 
other  infertile,  called  neuters,  as  the  ants, 
F0RKICID.B  and  MunLLiDA  [see  those  words]. 
BateromanuBa  (Gr.  frtpos,  and  MP^h  o- 
leg).  In  Zoology,  a  term  signifying  that  the  legs 
have  a  different  structure  from  one  another. 
The  Coleopterous  insects  are  so  called  which 
have  five  joints  in  the  tarsus  of  the  first  and 
second  pairs  of  legs,  and  only  four  joints  in  the 
tarsus  of  the  third  pair.  Latreille  divides  this 
somewhat  artificial  section  into  four  groups. 

1.  Melaeomes,  havinff  the  wing-covers  hard, 
wings  generally  wanting,  claws  simple,  and 
maxiUse  with  a  hook. — Ex.:  PiTneliiaa,  Bla" 
psida,  Tenebriontda. 

2.  Taxicomea,  having  the  wing-coyers  hard, 
wings  present,  antennn  perfoliate  or  davate, 
claws  simple,  maxilln  without  a  hook. — ^Ex. : 
Diaperida,  Cossyphida. 

3.  Stenelytree^nammg  the  wing-covers  hard 
and  contracted  posteriorly,  wings  present,  an- 
tennas simple,  claws  simple  or  toothed. — ^Ex. : 
Helopida,  CiatdidtBy  &c. 

4.  lyraohelides,  having  the  wing-oovers  flexi- 
ble, wings  present,  head  inserted  upon  a  neck, 
claws  bifid. — Ex.:  Mdoe^  Mordula^  Horia, 
Lagria,  &c. 

Beteropoda  (Gr.  tr^pot,  and  woSt,  foot). 
The  name  of  an  order  of  Gastropods,  compre- 
hending those  which  have  the  foot  compressed, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  thin  vertical  fin ;  as  in  the 
Carinaria. 

BeteropterMia  (Gr.  trepof,  and  wripotf,  a 
wing).  The  name  of  a  section  of  Hemipterans, 
comprehending  those  in  which  the  hemelytra 
terminate  abruptly  by  a  membranous  appendage. 

Beteroaoiana  (Gr.  irtp6ffKios,  from  Ir^poe, 
and  CKia,  shadow).  An  epithet  applied  by  the 
ancient  geographers  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  temperate  zones,  because  their  shadows 
at  midday  are  always  projected  in  opposite 
directions  in  respect  of  each  other ;  in  one  case 
to  the  north,  and  in  the  other  to  the  south. 

Batarotropal  (Gr.  Ircpof,  and  rp^vw,  / 
turn).  A  term  applied  to  the  embryo  of  a 
seed  when  the  former  lies  across  the  latter, 
that  is  to  say,  neither  pointing  to  its  base  nor 
apex. 

Batnuui  (another  form  of  Hauptmann  or 
headman).  A  Cossack  title  for  the  commander 
of  a  regiment     [CossacxsJ 

Bauebara  (after  J.  H.  Heucher).  This 
genus  of  herbaceous  Saxifragacea  yields  the 
astringent  Alum-root,  which  is  the  root  of  H. 
americana, 

Baiilaiidlta.  A  mineral  formerly  classed 
with  the  zeolites  found  in  the  basalt  of  the 
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Oiant's  Causeway  and  elsewhere :  it  is  a  silicate 
of  alamina  and  lime,  named  after  the  mineralo- 
gist,  Heoland. 

Hewn  Btoae.  That  kind  of  stone  which  is 
employed  after  the  whole  face  has  been  work^i ; 
it  differs  from  block  stone  in  the  superior 
quality  of  the  work  upon  the  surface. 

XeuelMMrA  (Or.  I{,  and  X'vH)-  In  Music, 
a  progression  of  six  notes,  to  which  Guido  at- 
tached the  syUablee  ut,  r«,  mi,  fa^  8ol,  la.  The 
hezachord  is  also  called  a  sixth ;  and  is  two- 
fold, giieater  and  less.  The  former  is  composed 
of  two  greater,  two  less  tones,  and  one  greater 
semitone,  making  five  intervals ;  the  latter  of 
tro  greater  tones,  one  lesser  and  two  greater 
semitones. 

Hesacon  (Or.  j(^Eyomir,  six-cornered).  In 
6iH)metry,  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  six 
s^traight  lines.  When  these  are  equal,  the 
hexagon  is  regular.  The  ^ide  of  a  regular 
hexagon  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  its  circum- 
scribing circle,  a  property  which  has  numerous 
useful  apphcations.  The  area  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  side  multiplied  into  the  constant 
number  2*598076 ;  that  is,  into  three  times  half 
the  tangent  of  60^. 

Kexaffonal  Wnmbers.  FiawraU  num- 
hen  of  the  second  order  and  fourth  class ;  they 
represent  the  successive  sums  of  an  arithmeticid 
^ries  whose  first  term  is  1  and  common  differ- 
ence 4.  The  n*^  hexagonal  number,  therefore, 
isa(2K-i). 

BexalMdroB.  la  Geometry,  a  solid 
bounded  by  six  planes.  A  parallelopiped  is  a 
hexahedron  whose  opposite  faces  are  parallel. 
The  cube,  or  reaular  hexahedron^  is  one  of  the 
five  regular  soUds,  having  six  equal  square 
fiices,  tvrelre  equal  edges,  and  eight  solid  angles, 
each  formed  by  the  meeting  of  three  plane 
right  angles. 

HfiTameter  (Or.  l^ifirrpos,  from  f{,  and 
ft^por,  mtasure).  The  most  important  species 
of  verse  used  by  the  Gbeeks  and  Bomans.  It 
consisted  of  six  feet,  either  dactyls  or  spon- 
dees, which  might  be  used  indifferently  in  any 
part  of  the  verse;  with  the  two  exceptions, 
that  the  last  foot  must  be  a  spondee,  and  the 
la-^t  but  one  a  dactyl.  In  some  instances  a 
i^wndee  is  intzoduced  into  the  fiflth  foot,  or  last 
bat  one,  the  line  being  then  termed  spondaic. 
But  in  such  cases  the  fourth  foot  must  be  a 
dactji.  [Foot  ;  Gjbsusa.]  In  modem  times, 
fter^  poets  of  France,  England,  and  Germany 
luTe  attempted  to  introduce  this  measure  into 
the  language  of  their  respective  countries.  It 
luui  b<«n  cultivated  in  Germany  with  great 
•access,  as  the  Hermann  and  DorothM  of 
Oocthe,  and  many  other  exainples  that  might 
be  cited,  abnndanUy  prove.  The  spirit  of  the 
ineasare  has  been  admirably  canght  by  Voss 
is  his  translation  of  Homer,  and  by  Ebeihard 
ia  his  poem  called  HanncKen  und  die  Kuchlein, 
The  success  of  English  poems  in  hexameter 
▼ene,  whether  original  or  translations,  is  more 
doohtfoL  Recent  translators  of  Homer,  in  par- 
ticQfau>,  appear  to  n^gard  the  hexameter  as  a 
m^re  not  congenial  to  the  English  language, 
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which  almost  invariably  imparts  to  it  a  jingling 
anapsestic  character.  (For  the  controversy  on 
the  subject,  see  Professor  Arnold's  Lectures  on 
Translating  Homer ;  Edinburgh  Review ^  April 
1863,  p.  360;  Lord  Derby's  Iliad,  Preface.) 

Bezandroaa  (Or.  I(,  and  hrhpt  ^  male).  In 
Botany,  a  flower  having  six  stamens. 

Rezapla  (Or.).  The  combination  of  six 
versions  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Origen  is  so 
called :  viz.  the  Septuagint,  those  of  Aqnila, 
Theodotion,  Symmachus,  one  found  at  Jericho, 
and  another  at  Nicopolis.   [Bibucai.  Histoby, 

Bezapods  (Or.  9f|,  and  iroGr,  a  foot).  A 
name  applied  by  Mr.  Kirby  to  a  suborder  of 
Apterous  insects,  including  those  which  have 
not  more  than  six  legs. 

Bezastyle  (Or.  ^drrvKot).  In  Architecture, 
temples  or  buildings  with  six  columns  in  front. 

Bexgrl.  A  hydrocarbon  »  C«  H13.  It  is  a 
colourless  oily  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

BiatUB  (Lat  a  yawning  or  gap).  This 
word  has  passed  into  several  modem  lan- 
guages. In  Diplomatics  and  Bibliography,  it 
signifies  a  deficiency  in  the  text  of  an  author, 
as  from  a  passage  erased,  worn  out,  &&  In 
Grammar  and  Prosody,  it  signifies  properly  the 
occurrence  of  a  final  vowel,  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  initial  vowel  of  another  word, 
without  the  suppression  of  either  by  an  apo- 
strophe. This,  in  Ghreek  and  Iiatin  poetry,  was 
only  admissible  in  certain  cases;  as  where,  in 
Greek,  a  final  long  vowel  is  succeeded  by  an 
initial  short  vowel,  and  becomes  sometimes 
short  by  position;  or,  in  Latin,  where  the 
easura  [Cjesusa]  gave  an  additional  force  to 
the  first  vowel,  as  in  the  celebrated  line, 

Ter  sunt  conati  Xmponere  PeU5  Oneum, 

which  affords  an  instance  of  both,  the  first 
hiatus  being  occasioned  by  the  caesura;  the 
second,  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  prosody.  In 
French  the  hiatus  is  carefully  avoided;  in 
English  less  so,  although  by  the  more  accurate 
poets  it  is  still  regarded  as  a  blemish,  except  in 
some  instances  where  a  long  vowel  is  followed 
by  a  sh^rt  one.  The  worst  species  of  hiatus  is 
where  the  same  vowel  sound  is  repeated. 
Bibematloii.  [HTBBBNATioy.1 
Blblsona  (Lat.  hibiscum.  Or.  ifflaKos).  A 
genus  of  very  handsome  plants,  belonging  to 
the  Malvaceous  order,  with  unusually  large  and 
showy  flowers.  They  are  numerous  in  the  tro- 
pics, where  they  generally  form  fine  trees ;  but 
some  of  the  species  are  only  annual.  Of  the 
latter,  H.  Trionum  is  a  oommonlv  cultivated 
plant,  known  in  the  seed-shops  under  the  name 
Bladder  Eetmia.  Very  few  of  the  species  are 
of  any  interest.  H  cannabinus,  called  Indian 
Hemp,  yields  a  fibre-like  jute.  H.  syriactu  is 
the  AlthaafnUex  of  shrubberies ;  H.  Abelmos^ 
chus  yields  the  musk-seed  of  pharmacy;  and 
H.  eseuientuSf  the  Gobho  or  Ochro  of  the  tropics, 
bears  seed-vessels  abounding  so  much  in.  muci- 
lage as  to  be  a  common  ingredient  in  the  soups 
of  the  hotter  climates  of  the  world.    These  are 
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now  often  referred  to  the  genus  AMmoschus. 
H.  Bosa  sinensis,  a  Chinese  pknt,  is  remark- 
able for  the  property  possessed  by  its  flowers 
of  dyeing  black. 

Blocnp  or  Btocongli  (Lat.  singultus).  A 
spasmodic  affection  of  the  diaphragm  caused 
sympathetically  by  irritation  of  structures  sup- 
plied by  nerres  communicating  with  the  phrenic 
or  great  diaphragmatic  nerre.  Hiccup  is  a  com- 
mon symptom  of  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  and  various 
nervous  disorders.  It  is  often  observed  in 
abdominal  diseases  when  terminating  fatally, 
and  is  especially  a  symptom  in  some  forms  oif 
hernia. 

-  HldalffOa  A  Spanish'  nobleman  of  the 
lower  class ;  literally  hijo  d^algo,  son  of  some- 
body: in  Portuguese,  Jidalgo.  It  is  absurdly 
derived  by  B.  St  Vincent  from  hijo  de  goto. 
The  title  is  now  obsolete. 

Bide  (Ger.  haut).  This  term  is  limited  in 
commerce  to  the  strong  and  thick  skin  of  the 
horse,  oz,  and  other  large  animals. 

Bide  of  Xiand.     [Htde.] 

Blde-lH>iind.  In  Arboriculture,  applied 
to  trees  in  which  the  bark  does  not  swell  &eely 
in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  tree. 

Biera  Flora  (Gr.  leper,  sacred^  and  ituep6sf 
bitter).  A  compound  of  aloes  and  canella  bark 
made  into  pills  or  into  an  electuary  with  honey. 

Bieraroby  (Gr.  Upapx^  from  Uffos^  and 
J(pX^*  ^  ru/e).  A  general  term,  comprehending 
the  various  ranks  and  orders  of  the  sacred 
ministry,  whether  of  angels,  according  to  an 
ancient  opinion,  or  of  the  pastors  of  the  church 
of  God  upon  earth.  For  the  formation  of  the 
celestial  hierarchy,  see  Milman's  Latin  Chris- 
tianity ^  book  xiv.  chap,  ii 

Bioratlo  Obaraeter.    [Hierogltphics.] 

Bieroirljpbica  (Gr.  UpcyKv^tK6st  from 
T#pof,  sacred,  and  y\^*^,  I  engrave).  Sculpture- 
writing  or  picture-writing ;  i.  e.  the  expression 
of  a  series  of  ideas  by  representations  of  visible 
obj  ects.  The  name  is  more  peculiarly  applied  to 
a  species  of  writing  in  use  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  [Alphabbt.]  According  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Champollion,  the  hieroglyphical  writing 
of  the  Egyptians  consists  of  three  different 
species  of  characters:  1.  The  hieroglyphic, 
properly  so  called,  in  which  the  representation 
of  the  object  conveys  the  idea  of  the  object 
itself;  either  entire,  or  in  an  abridged  form. 
Many  words  were  thus  ezprassed,  chiefly  those 
denoting  common  visible  objects.  These  are 
termed  by  Champollion  figurative,  and  divided 
into  figurative  proper,  figurative  conventional, 
and  figurative  abridged,  2.  The  second  class 
of  hieroglyphical  characters  consists  of  those 
which  represent  ideas  by  images  of  visible  ob- 
jects, us^  as  symbols ;  and  these  are  generally 
employed  in  the  expression  of  abstract  ideas 
or  complex  modes :  as,  a  tumult,  represented 
by  a  man  throwing  arrows;  adoration,  by  a 
censer  containing  incense,  &c.  In  some  of 
these  the  connection  between  the  type  and 
antitype  is  obvious ;  in  others,  it  depends  on 
associations  which  are  not  understood  by  us, 
and    consequently  cannot    be  traced.    These 
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characters  are  what  the  Greeks  more  peculiarlj 
termed  hieroglyphics :  they  are  aJled  ly 
Champollion  symbolical.  3.  The  third  claims 
consists  of  phonetic  characters,  in  which  tho 
sign  represents  not  an  object  but  a  sound. 
This,  according  to  Champollion,  was  effected 
by  the  following  device.  The  figure  represent- 
ing a  letter  was  the  likeness  of  some  anim&I  or 
other  object  of  which  the  name  began  with 
that  letter.  Thus  Champollion  has  constructed 
an  alphabet  of  initials,  in  which  the  letter  A 
is  represented  by  an  eagle,  the  initial  letter  of 
the  Egyptian  word  eagle  (Ahom)  being  A; 
and  so  forth.  Twenty-nin^  elementary  sounds 
were  thus  represented.  But  the  writer  was  not 
confined  to  the  use  of  one  representative  of  a  let- 
ter only.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  all 
objects,  the  initial  of  whose  name  was  a  particu- 
lar letter,  might  be  used  to  express  that  letter ; 
but  custom  seems  to  have  applied  only  a  certain 
number  of  objects  to  this  use :  some  letters 
have  eighteen  or  nineteen  known  representa* 
tives,  others  six  or  seven.  The  honour  of  thf 
recent  progress  made  in  the  explanation  of 
hieroglyphical  writing  is  divided  between  the 
English  Orientalist,  Dr.  Young,  and  the 
Frenchman  Champollion.  (Edinburgh  Betitv, 
July  1862,  p.  102.)  Much  progress  has  been 
made  of  late  years  in  the  farther  eluci- 
dation of  the  subject  by  Dr.  Hincks,  Sir 
H.  Kawlinsou,  Lepsius,  and  Bunsen  (Egi/pt's 
Place  in  History).  Besides  the  hieroglyphic 
character,  the  Egyptians  used  the  Hieratic 
and  demotic,  which  were,  both  of  them, 
conversions  of  the  hieroglyphic  into  a  kind 
of  current  hand:  the  latter  nearly  alphabeti- 
cal The  most  civilised  people  of  America, 
the  Mexicans,  at  the  time  of  the  Spani:<h 
conquest,  had  advanced  as  fiir  as  the  discovery 
of  lueroglyphical  or  picture  writing,  although 
they  did  not  possess  a  written  alphabet  The 
Chinese  writing  was,  originally,  wholly  ideo- 
graphic; i.e.  expressing  ideas  by  symbols 
(answering  to  the  second  class  of  ]^jrptian 
hieroglyphics,  with  some  admixture  of  the 
first).  But  in  process  of  time  the  greater  pait 
of  the  characters  have  become  Bim|9y  phonetic. 
(See  especially  the  art  'Hieroglyphics'  in 
the  Ency.  Brit. ;  also  Jablonski,  Pantheon 
JSgyptiacum;  Seyffarth,  Budimenta  Hiero- 
gltfphices,  1825;  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Astronomi/ 
o/  the  Ancients,  ch,  vi.) 

Bierofframmattsta  (Gr.  hpoypoftfun'tvs, 
a  sacred  scribe).  The  name  given  to  certain 
Egyptian  priests  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the 
sacred  records,  to  teach  the  ritual,  and  to  in- 
sure its  accurate  observance. 

Bioromanoy  (Ghr.  Upofuarrla).  The  art  of 
divination  from  the  appearances  presented  by 
the  victims  offered  in  ancient  sacnfices. 

BieromBomon  (Gr.  2fpofiHifiwv,  an  ob- 
server of  sacrifices).  In  Ancient  History,  the 
title  of  one  of  the  two  deputies  sent  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  by  each 
tribe  composing  that  confederacy.  His  office 
was,  as  the  name  imports,  to  superintend  the 
religious  rites  on  the  occasion. 
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Bteronymttea    or   Jeronymltes.      An 

order  so  named  from  ita  patron  St  Jerome. 

It  origioated  in    Spain,    and    comprehended 

rtrligioaa  of  both  sexes.  The  Hieronymite 
d^nreDts  are  nsnallj  in  monntainons  and 
f-jlitaiy  places,  in  imitation  of  the  retreat  of 
St  Jerome  to  his  hermitage  at  Bethlehem. 

Bleropliaates  (Gr.  fh)m  Upos,  and  ^ro», 
liAov).  The  title  of  the  priest  who  initiated 
candidates  at  the  Elensinian  Mysteries.  He 
was  necessarOj  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  held 
the  office,  which  was  regarded  as  one  of  high 
religious  importance,  for  his  life.  (Meursins 
On  the  £leus.  Mysteries;  Potter's  Grecian 
Antiquitietf  ToL  L ;  Mhfu  de  VAcad,  des  Inacr. 
ToL  xxi.) 

Bitb  Clmrolu  In  English  History,  an 
epithet  usually  applied  to  thoso  opinions  which 
t^Dd  to  pxalt  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  to 
the  parties  which  embrace  them.  According 
to  Burnet  {Time,  toI.  u.  p.  249),  the  term 
hicih  church  party  began  to  be  used  abont  the 
rear  1700.  Those  who  belonged  to  it  were 
at  that  time  considered  to  be  unfriendly  to  the 
settlement  of  the  nation  at  the  Hevolution, 
acd  disposed  to  Jacobite  principles.  Under 
Queen  Anne,  high  chnrch  principles  were  for 
a  short  time  in  &e  ascendency ;  but  after  the 
accession  of  Qeoige  L,  in  1715,  it  is  difficult 
to  point  out  any  political  party  which  has 
seriously  embraced  theOL  But  in  matters 
relating  to  the  discipline  of  the  church  itself, 
a  high  chavk  and  a  hfw  church  party,  the 
former  attaching  more  and  the  latter  less  value 
to  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  ordinances,  have 
always  existed  in  tile  establishment  of  £ng- 
laod. 

BlfliCoiniiilssioiif  Court  of.  In  English 
Hi-tory,  this  court  was  erected  by  1  Eliz.  c.  1  as 
&a  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  without  power  to  fine 
or  imprison.  The  commissioners  seem,  how- 
ever, to  hare  committed  various  arbitrary  acts 
tf'vards  the  end  of  that  queen's  reign.  One  of 
tbeir  warrants  was  declared  of  no  authority  in 
42  Eliz.  Under  Charles  I.  it  assumed  enormous 
and  illegal  powers,  becoming  a  court  for  the 
trial  of  all  manner  of  offences  which  might  be 
coDstrued  as  ecclesiastical ;  and  was  one  of  the 
irneruices  complained  of  and  abolished  by  the 
i^^Dg  Pariiament^  16  Ch.  I. 

Bli^h  Conata^tolo.    [Constable.] 

■iffli  Vreorare.  A  term  applira  by  En- 
gi&eers  to  designate  the  steam  which  works 
engines  without  being  condensed  at  the  end  of 
•"v^rr  stroke ;  it  is  usually  employed  at  a  high 
'iirn^  of  elastic  force,  the  pressure  per  square 
ioch  being  about  40  or  60  pounds.  In  Ameri- 
can and  in  some  modem  English  engines,  steam 
'li  120  pounds  pressure  per  inch  superficial 
16  used.  Condensing  engmes  are  not  usually 
called  hig^-pressure  engines^  though  they  may 
f^iploy  high-pressure  steam. 

Klffit  TremooB.    [Trkasok.] 

Hlgtigate  Sesia.  A  fossil  resin  discovered 
CQ  eutdnff  the  road  through  Hiffhgate  Hill :  it 
i^  embedded  in  the  London  Cuiy  in  detached 
iMdoies. 
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A  title  first  attributed  to 
bishops,  afterwards  to  European  kings  in  ge- 
neral  (succeeded  by  inajesty  in  the  sixteenth 
century),  afterwards  to  sovereign  princes  and 
their  descendants.  The  title  of  royal  high- 
ness was  first  assumed  by  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
brother  of  Louis  XIII.,  in  1631 ;  and  it  is  now 
conferred  on  all  royal  princes  and  princesses, 
whether  in  the '  direct  line  of  succession  or 
not  The  elector  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  the 
grand  dukes  of  Germany  have  also  the  title  of 
royal  highness.  The  children  of  the  emperors 
of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  their  descendants, 
are  styled  imperial  highness;  and  all  other 
princes  not  included  in  the  above  category  bear 
the  title  serene  highness^  being  an  equivalent 
for  the  term  Durchlattcht,  by  which  they  are 
addressed  in  Germany. 

Biffliway.  In  English  Law,  a  highway  is 
a  way  over  which  the  public  at  large  have  a 
right  of  passage,  and  includes  a  horse  road,  or 
a  mere  footpath,  as  well  as  a  carriage  road.  Any 
way  common  to  all  people,  without  distinction, 
is  a  highway.  A  public  navigable  river  is  also 
called  a  highway.  The  right  of  the  public  in 
a  highway  is,  however,  a  right  of  passage  over 
it  and  nothing  more.  The  soil  itself,  and  all 
the  profits  upon  it  or  underneath  it,  as  mines, 
minerals,  &c,  and  also  any  strips  of  waste  land 
lying  between  the  highway  and  the  lands  ad- 
joining it  on  either  side,  belong  to  the  owners 
of  a^oining  lands.  But  if  such  strips  of  waste 
land  be  contiguous  to  or  communicate  with  an 
open  common,  they  are  then  taken  to  be  part 
of  the  common.  A  highway  may  originate  from 
a  continual  user  of  land  by  the  public  in  tra- 
versing it  without  interruption  from  the  owner, 
or  from  an  express  dedication  of  it  by  him  to 
their  use.  A  much  shorter  period  of  user  will 
establish  a  right  in  the  public  than  a  right  in 
any  private  person  to  a  way ;  the  user  in  the 
former  case  being  so  open  and  notorious  that 
the  owner  of  the  land  may  fairly  be  presumed 
to  have  bad  early  notice  of  it,  and  to  have  as- 
sented to  it  by  not  opposing  it.  Accordingly, 
a  public  way  may  be  acquired  by  an  enjoyment 
for  five  or  six  years,  although  twenty  years'  en- 
joyment is  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  private 
way.  A  highway  may  also  take  its  origin  from 
statute,  or  from  necessity.  A  highway  ori- 
ginates from  necessity  when  the  accustomed 
line  of  highway  is  out  of  repair  so  as  to  be  im- 
passable ;  in  which  case  the  public  have  a 
right  to  traverse  the  ai^oining  ground. 

The  duty  of  keeping  highways  in  repair  is 
cast  b^  the  common  law  upon  the  occupiers  of 
lands  m  the  parish  generally ;  but  particular 
persons  may  be  liable  to  repair  by  prescription 
or  tenure.  They  may  also  be  liable  in  respect 
of  enclosure;  that  is,  if  a  highway  be  free  from 
fences  on  either  side,  and  the  owner  of  the  ad- 
joining land  chooses  to  fence  it  off  from  the 
highway,  he  will  then  be  liable  in  respect  of  his 
enclosure,  because  he  has  thereby  deprived  the 
public  of  using  his  land  as  a  way  of  necessity, 
m  the  event  of  the  original  highway  becoming 
impassable  for  want  of  repair.    The  omission 
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to  repair  on  tlie  part  of  the  parish  or  party 
liable  is  an  indictable  offence,  and  may  be  pu- 
nished accordingly.  Various  statutes  regulate 
the  mode  in  which  the  occupiers  in  a  parish  are 
to  contribute  labour,  carts,  and  cattle,  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  highways,  and  to  perform 
upon  them  what  is  therefore  called  statute  duty. 
Surveyors,  also,  are  annually  appointed  in 
furtherance  of  the  same  objects.  Highways  are 
frequently  placed  by  the  legislatmre  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  trustees ;  such  highways  are 
popularly  called  turnpike  roads.  If  sufficient 
materials  for  the  repair  of  roads  cannot  be  found 
on  the  waste  lands  of  a  parish,  the  surveyors 
have  authority  to  take  them  from  the  lands 
of  any  private  person  (with  certain  exceptions). 

The  laws  for  the  regulation  of  highways  were 
consolidated  and  amended  by  the  6  &  6  Wm. 
IV.  c.  60,  further  amended  by  4  &  6  Vict  cc. 
61  &  69,  and  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  71.  Formerly,  as 
appears  above,  if  land  had  been  traversed  as 
a  way  by  the  public  for  a  few  years  without 
interruption,  a  highway  was  at  once  established, 
and  the  liability  to  repair  it  was  cast  upon  the 
parish;  but  by  the  law  as  now  established 
no  road  is  to  be  deemed  a  highway  which  the 
inhabitants  of  a  parish  shall  be  compellable 
to  repair,  unless  the  person  proposing  to  dedi- 
cate it  to  the  use  of  the  public  shall  give  three 
months'  notice  to  the  surveyor  of  the  parish  of 
his  intention  to  dedicate  such  highway,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish,  in  vestry  assembled, 
shall  deem  it  of  sufficient  utility  to  them  to 
justify  its  being  kept  in  repair  at  the  expense 
of  the  parish.  If  the  vestry  shall  not  deem  it 
of  such  utility,  a  magistrate,  on  the  surveyor's 
application,  is  to  summon  the  party  proposing 
to  dedicate  the  new  highway  to  appear  before 
the  justices  at  special  sessions,  and  the  question 
as  to  its  utility  is  to  be  determined  at  their 
discretion. 

Bilnm  (Lat).  In  Botany,  the  scar  on  a 
seed  which  shows  the  poiut  where  it  was  at- 
tached to  the  placentsB. 

Blmalasraa  Cbalii.  This  loftiest  moun- 
tain chain  of  the  earth  is  the  southernmost  of 
several  considerable  ranges  forming  the  great 
mountain  axis  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  consisting  of  three  parts,  the 
Hindu  Coosh  or  Indian  Caucasus  to  the  west, 
the  Himalayaa  strictly  so  called,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Assam,  the  three  together  forming  a 
continuous  group.  The  valley  of  Cashmere 
separates  the  two  first-named  divisions,  and  the 
Tidley  of  Bhotan  the  two  latter. 

The  principal  mountains  of  the  chain  are  cut 
by  narrow  ravines,  and  rise  from  very  elevated 
plains  to  hei^htA  varying  from  20,000  to 
28,000  feet,  with  veiy  few  practicable  passes, 
and  these  at  great  elevations. 

The  Indus  and  the  Ganges  rise  within  this 
chain  of  mountains,  and  are  fed  by  numerous 
tributaries  proceeding  from  the  higher  valleys. 
Although  the  snow-line  is  at  an  extraordinary 
height,  the  principal  peaks  and  highest  parts 
of  the  valleys  are  all  within  it,  and  the  glaciers 
are  few  but  very  extensive.    The  snow-line  is 
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'  much  higher  on  the  north  than  on  the  south 
I  side,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  latitude 
^  and  the  less  &vourable  exposure ;  but  this,  no 
doubt,  arises  from  the  clearer  state  of  the  air 
,  and  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  neighbour- 
ing high  plains. 

Many  secondary  chains  are  connected  with 
the  main  chain  of  the  -Himalayas ;   some  of 
I  them  are  extremely  lofty  and  grand,  and  some 
.  are  metalliferous. 

,      Cultivation  is  eairied  on  to  a  great  elevation 

,  in  the  plains  and  on  the  mountam  sides  of  this 

j  chain.     Corn  is  cultivated  at  16,000  feet  in 

Chinese  Tartazy,  and  even  in  some  places  at 

I  18,600  feet.     Tall  birch-trees  occur  at  14,000 

^  feet,  and  in  many  parts  the  climate  is  much 

more  mild  than  at  far  lower  elevations  under 

the  equator  in  South  America.     There  are  no 

volcanoes  in  the  Himalayans,  but  hot  springs 

rise  in  many  parts  to  the  surface. 

Hlmantopm  (Gr.   IfuunAwovs,  from   Z/iis, 
a  thong,  and  vaDf,  a  foot).    This  name  is  now 
restricted  to  a  genus  of  Grails,  or  wmding- 
'  birds,   in   which  the  legs  aro  proportionally 
longer  and  mora  attenuated  than  in  any  other 
'  species :  the  bill  is  long  and  slender,  depressed 
at  the  base,   and  compressed  toward  the  tip, 
with  the  nasal  groove  extending  half  the  length 
of  the  bill.     This  genus  includes  the  British 
,  species  called  the  common  stilt^  or  longshanks 
(HiTnantopus   melanopterus).     It  is  an   occa- 
sional visitor,  and  a  rare  bird. 

Blmyarlo  ZnsciiptioiM.  Inscriptions 
found  in  Arabia,  exhibiting  the  primitive  type 
of  the  oldest  form  of  the  language  still  spoken 
in  South  Arabia.  These  inscriptions  have 
been  investigated  since  1830  by  Gesenius^ 
Eodiger,  Fresnel,  and  £wald. 

Kip.  The  fruit  of  the  Dog  Roee  (Rosa 
canina).  It  furnishes  the  conserve  of  kips  of 
Pharmacy,  which  is  a  convenient  vehicle  as  a 
pill-basis,  and  fur  electuaries  and  linctuses. 

Bippartoii  (Gr.  Imrdpunf,  pony),  A  fossil 
genus  of  Equida,  from  the  miocene  deposits  of 
Eppelsheim  and  the  Sewalik  hills  in  India. 
These  deposits  have  yielded  molar  teeth  difiTer- 
ing  from  those  of  existing  horses  chiefly  in  the 
distinctness  or  greater  extent  of  separation  of 
the  interlobal  or  inner  coliunn ;  and  hoofs  in 
which  the  second  and  fourth  digits  (suppressed 
under  the  form  of  splint  bones  in  the  existing 
horse)  were  retained  as  in  ty piodPerusodactyUt, 
in  a  functional  state. 

Blppidea.  The  name  under  which  La- 
treille  and  Eichwald  designate  a  family  of  the 
tribe  of  Macrourous  Decapod  CrustaceaiLS, 
typified  by  the  genus  Hippo, 

Hippoboaca  (Gr.  from  Twof,  a  horse,  and 
fi6(rKw,  Z  feed).  A  genus  of  Dipterous  in« 
sects  belonging  to  the  Viviparous  section  of 
the  order,  in  which  the  young  are  not  only 
excluded  from  the  ovum,  but  undei^  their 
first  metamorphosis  in  the  womb  of  the  parent, 
and  are  brought  forth  in  the  pupa  stj^e. 
(PupiparOt  Latr. ;  Homaloptera,  Leach.)  The 
genus  is  now  the  type  of  a  numerous  &mily 
(Hippoboscida),  generally  known  by  the  nazae 
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(}{fGrc$t  fits  and  divided  by  recent  entomo- ; 
Vi^\&  into  numeroiis  subgenera.    The  horsefly 
[Wppobosca  eqidna)  is  the  type  of  the  family. 

Kippoemmpiis  M^Jor.  A  long  curved 
emioenoe  on  tbe  floor  of  the  middle  or  de- 
Mending  eomu  of  the  lateral  yentricle  of  the 
t<r:iin.  It  follows  the  direction  of  the  comu 
tow&rds  itfi  anterior  extremity,  and  is  notched, 
or  indented^  on  its  surface.     [Brain.] 

Btypoeampiis  Minor.  This  structure 
has  also  been  termed  pes  hippocampi  minor  \ 
ufiijuis;  eminentia  unci/orme ;  ergot  de  Morand ; 
cdcar  avi$ ;  eminentia  miiwr  digitata ;  ocrea ; 
hvA  cUHevlui,  It  is  situated  on  the  floor  of 
the  posterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  on 
vhieh  it  forms  *a  longitudinal  eminence  oor- 
re^pondine  to  a  deep  sulcus  between  two  con- 
Tolutions.  (Gray,  Anatomy.)  No  such  structure, 
corresponding  in  position  and  shape  to  the 
authropotonust's  definition,  has  yet  been  dis- 
o^vered  in  any  known  ape.  (Cruyeilhier,  Tiede- 
mann,  Owen.) 

Hlppocastaninn.      The    Horse-chestnut. 

[JEscULACRf.] 

Bippoeras.  Spiced  wine.  The  following 
is  oDe  of  the  most  approTed  recipes  for  its  pre- 
paration :  2  ounces  of  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce 
of  canella  alba,  and  of  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg, 
pnger,  cardamoms,  each  1  dnu:hm :  these  are 
to  be  finely  bruised  and  digested  for  three  or 
four  days,  in  a  warm  place,  in  a  mixture  of  12 
qoarts  of  canary  and  Lisbon  wines :  the  liquor 
is  th«i  to  be  filtered,  and  8  pounds  of  re^ed 
fiugar  added. 

BippoerateM»efle  (Hippocratea,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  small  natural  order  of  plants  of  the 
Kbamnsl  alliance^  distinguished  from  CelaS' 
tracer  by  little  except  me  flowers  being  tri- 
aodronB,  and  the  filaments  broad  at  the  base. 
There  are  few  species  of  general  interest  in* 
eluded  in  the  order.  Some  species  of  TonteleOf 
however,  produce  sweet  edible  fruit 

Bippoeratra*  Sleeve  (Lat  Manica  Hip- 
pocxatis).  An  old  pharmaceutical  term  signi- 
fying a  conical  bag  or  strainer  made  of  fiannel 
or  lin@i,  in  the  shape  of  a  jelly-bag. 

■ippecrene  (Or.  IvwaKp^i^,  a  horse  foun- 
t(xin),  A  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Heli- 
con, supposed  to  have  been  produced  when 
the  hone  Peeasus  struck  his  foot  against  the 
EBountsin.  It  was  regarded  witli  peculiar 
Tenention,  as  it  was  believed  to  be  a  favourite 
haunt  of  the  Muses,  and  was  looked  upon 
a«  one  of  the  chief  sources  whence  the  poets 
drew  their  inspiration.     [Musbs  ;  Pagasus.] 

Blppo^toeaie  (Or.  hrw^^ftosy  In  An- 
cient Architecture,  a  place  appropriated  by  the 
6re^  to  equestrian  exercises.  The  most  cele- 
brated hippodromes  of  antiquity  were  those  of 
Olympia  and  Constantinople ;  the  former  was 
four  leagues  long  and  one  in  breadth.  The 
term  is  still  used,  to  express  the  arena  de- 
voted to  ^^ectaelea  in  which  horses  are  made 
W  appear. 

Htppetrjrpte^  A  fiibulous  animal,  repre- 
^ted  as  a  winged  horse  with  the  head  of  a 
griffin. 
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Blppomaaes  (Gr.  linroixoMhy  from  Tinrof,  a 
horse,  and  itavla^  madness).  The  Manchineel 
belongs  to  this  genus  of  Euphorbiaceee.  It  is  a 
tree  called  H.  Mancinella,  and  grows  forty  or 
fifty  feet  high  in  the  West  Indian  islands,  &c. 
The  milky  juice  is  extremely  virulent,  causing 
blindness  if  the  least  drop,  or  even  the  smoke 
of  the  burning  wood,  comes  in  contact  with  the 
eye.  Salt  water  is  said  to  be  an  efficacious 
remedy. 

Hippopofamw  (Gr.  IwirorArafiot,  the  river- 
horse).  A  genus  of  aquatic  Pachyderms,  re- 
presented at  the  present  time  by  two  species 
{Hippopotamus  amphibius^  Linn.,  and  lAberien- 
siSf  Morton),  which  inhabit  the  rivers  of  Africa. 
The  generic  characters  are  four  toes  on  all  the 
feet,  inclosed  in  small  hoofs;  six  molar  teeth 
on  each  side  of  both  jaws;  very  large  and 
strong  canines,  of  which  the  upper  ones  are 
nearly  straight,  the  lower  ones  curved,  and 
working  ,upon  each  other  so  as  to  produce  a 
chisel-edge ;  four  incisors  in  each  jaw,  the  upper 
ones  short  and  conical,  and  bent  inwards  towards 
the  mouth;  the  under  ones  long,  cylindrical, 
and  pointing  forwards.  The  hippopotamus 
lives  during  the  daytime  immerged  in  the 
waters  of  its  native  rivers,  rising  to  the  surface 
and  protruding  its  nostrils  for  the  purpose  of  • 
breathing :  it  comes  to  the  land  to  f€«d  during 
the  night  Bemains  of  species  of  hippopotamus 
are  found  in  the  tertiary  formations  of  Europe ; 
one  of  these  species  hardly  exceeding  the  size  of 
a  hog.  In  the  tertiary  beds  at  the  base  of  the 
Himalaya  range,  an  extinct  species  of  hippo- 
potamus has  been  discovered  which  had  six 
incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw  {Hexaprotodon, 
Falconer). 

Bippopne  (Gr.  frros,  and  irovr ,  afoot).  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  Acephalous  Molluscs,  sig- 
nificative of  the  resemblance  which  their  shell 
bears  to  the  foot  of  a  horse.  The  valves  of 
this  shell  are  equal,  regular,  but  inequilateral 
and  transverse  ;  the  hinge  has  two  compressed 
unequal  teeth;  the  ligament  is  marginal  and 
external.  The  Hippopi  belong  to  the  family 
Tridacnida  of  the  Lamarckian  system ;  but  are 
distinguished  from  the  genus  Tridacna  by 
having  the  posterior  slope  and  lunule  closed,  or 
nearly  so,  and  the  inner  margin  dentated  at 
that  part  The  spines  which  arm  the  ribs  are 
tubular,  and  are  never  arched  or  vaulted.  The 
type  of  the  genus  is  the  Hippopus  maculatuSf 
or  spotted  hippopus;  the  (Estrea  hippopus  of 
Linnffius. 

Blppurlo  Aeid  (Gr.  Tinros,  and  oSpoi^,  urine). 
This  acid  is  contained  in  the  urine  of  herbi- 
vorous mammifera,  and  in  small  quantity  in 
human  urine,  in  which  it  may  be  prodaced  by 
the  use  of  benzoic  acid,  which  in  passing  througn 
the  system  is  converted  into  hippurie  acid.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  adding  milk  of  lime  to  f^h 
cow's  urine,  boiling,  filtering,  neutralising  the 
filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating 
it  to  about  one-eighth  of  its  bulk ;  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added,  which  throws 
down  impure  hippurie  acid.  It  may  be  purified 
by  dissolving  it  in  boUing  alcohol,  which  on 
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cooling  deposits  it  in  oolourleas  four-sided 
prisms  with  pointed  terminations.  It  requires 
about  500  parts  of  cold  water  for  its  solution  : 
it  is  abundantly  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in 
alcohol,  but  less  so  in  ether.  The  composition 
of  this  acid  is  represented  by  the  formula 
Ci.HeOsN  +  HO. 

Blppuxis  (Or.  fwvoupiSt  a  horae-taU),  The 
botanical  name  of  the  Common  Maie's-tail,  a 
native  aquatic  plant  of  the  dicotyledonous 
class,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  external  re- 
semblance to  the  cryptogamic  Horsetails  {Ejui- 
aetum). 

Blppwlta  AtmeBtone.  An  important 
representatiye  of  the  cretaceous  rocks  in  the 
South  of  France  and  the  Pyrenees,  characterised 
by  the  large  admixture  of  shells  of  the  family 
RudUta  among  the  fossils.  The  same  character 
is  found  to  prevail  in  the  cretaceous  rocks  of 
G-reece  and  the  Mediterranean  shores.  Many 
genera  of  Rudista  are  found,  but  the  Hippuritea 
are  the  most  striking. 

RIpparites.  A  genus  of  extinct  bivalve 
Molluscs,  referred  to  uie  extensive  group  called 
Sudiaies  by  Lamarck.  The  principal  Talve  of 
the  present  genus  is  of  a  sub-<^lindrical  or 
elongated  conical  form,  traversed  by  one  or 
more  internal  longitudinal  ridges,  and  closed 
by  a  small  sub*circular  discoid  valve  like  an 
operculum. 

Klppns  (Gr.  *viror).  A  spasmodic  affection 
of  the  iris,  occasioning  repeated  dilatations  and 
contractions  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Btps.  In  Architecture,  the  incb'ned  dia- 
gonal edges  of  a  roof  where  the  sides  intersect ; 
hence  a  hipped  roof  is  one  in  which  two  sides 
at  least  must  intersect. 

Birolii  (Lat  hircus,  a  he-goat).  A  term 
applied  by  Chevreul  to  a  liquid  fatty  matter 
which  may  be  separated  from  mutton  suet,  and 
gives  it  a  peculiar  rank  smell,  resembling  that 
of  a  male  goat  When  saponified,  it  produces 
hircic  acid. 

BiHnir  and  Serwioe.  In  Law,  the  gene- 
ral rule  with  respect  to  hiring  and  service  is, 
that  if  there  be  no  special  agreement,  but  a 
general  one  without  mention  of  time,  the  hiring 
is  for  a  year  certain ;  if  the  servant  continue  in 
his  employment  beyond  that  vear,  a  second  year 
is  implied,  &c  Consequently,  if  a  master  dis- 
miss a  servant  hired  generally,  the  servant  is 
entitled  to  wages  for  the  current  year,  unless 
the  dismissal  be  for  such  a  cause  as  will  legally 
absolve  the  master  from  his  contract :  e.  g. 
moral  misconduct  or  refusal  to  obey  orders. 
But  in  the  case  of  domestic  servants  the  contract 
i^t  l>y  general  custom,  dissoluble  by  a  month's 
warning  on  either  part,  or  payment  of  a  month's 
wages. 

Blrsute  (Lat.  hirsutus,  bristly).  In  Botany 
and  Zoology,  when  an  animfd  or  plant  is 
covered  with  long  stiffish  hairs. 

Blmdineee.    [Lbbch.] 

Blmiido  (Lat  a  atoaUow).  A  genus  which 
forms  the  type  of  the  Fissirostral  or  wide-gaping 
Passerine  birds  of  the  Cuvierian  system.  It  is 
now  divided  into  the  subgenera  Cypsflua,  in- 
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eluding  the  swift  and  Hirundo  proper,  the 
chimney  swallow  {Hirundo  nuUea\  sand 
martin  (Hirundo  riparia),  &c.  Our  British 
species  are  occasional  visitors,  and  the  heralds, 
generally  speaking,  of  the  summer  season, 
though  we  see  now  and  then  a  premature 
straggler,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  proveih, 
'One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer.' 
Africa  appears  to  be  the  chief  resort  of  the 
British  species  during  the  winter  season.  Their 
disappearance  at  this  season  has,  it  is  true,  been 
accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  swalloini 
passed  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state,  submerged 
in  river-heads  or  other  fresh  waters.  No  warm- 
blooded and  quick- breathing  animal  does  or  can 
hybemate  under  water ;  and  with  respect  to  a 
bird,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  its  extra- 
vascular  plumage  would  be  destroyed  and  de- 
composed by  a  six  months'  immersion.  Swal- 
lows, like  the  cuckoo,  immigrate  to  us  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding. 

Btoingcrlte.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  per- 
oxide of  iron,  found  in  Sweden  and  Germany; 
occurring  in  rounded  nodules.  Named  after 
Hisinger  the  mineralofi;ist. 

Blspid  (Lat  hispidus,  rovgh).  In  Botany, 
a  term  used  in  describing  the  superficial  appen- 
dages of  bodies,  to  denote  their  being  covered 
with  long  rigid  hairs,  as  the  stem  of  EcMvm 
vulgare. 

Hispid.  In  Zoology,  when  a  surface  is  rough 
from  minute  spines,  or  very  rigid  bristles. 

Blater.  A  Linnsean  genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  now  raised  to  a  family  {HisteriJUf),  be- 
longing to  the  section  Fentamera,  and  the  sab- 
section  Clavicomes  of  Latreille.  Many  of  the 
species  of  this  family  are  remarkable  for  the 
instructive  promptitude  and  perfection  with 
which  they  alter  their  ordinary  appearance  when 
alarmed,  by  drawing  in  their  antenns  and 
folding  up  their  legs,  so  as  to  feign  death,  and 
in  many  cases  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
small  black  pebble  or  seed ;  whence  one  of  the 
species  is  called  Qemintdum.  It  is  this  habit 
which  probably  suggested  the  generic  name, 
from  the  Latin  Mstrio,  an  actor.  There  are 
about  fifty  known  British  species  referable  to 
the  Linn»an  genus,  and  now  divided  into  the 
subgenera  Abraua,  OrithopkUuSf  Dendropkilua^ 
Mati/soma,  and  Hister  proper. 

BIstology  (Gr.  /(rrtff,  a  tissue,  and  \iys). 
The  doctrine  of  the  animal  tissues. 

BlstoHeal  OredlblUty,  Ikaw  o&  The 
tests  for  measuring  the  trustworthiness  of  any 
narrative  of  alleg^  facts  must  form  the  basis 
of  historical  science,  as  distinguished  from 
what  is  commonly  called  the  philosophy  of 
history.  The  latter  strives  to  inteipnt  histori- 
cal phenomena  in  accordance  with  psychologi- 
cal or  other  theories:  the  former  seeks  only 
to  determine  the  truth  of  facts  as  they  are  de- 
termined in  judicial  processes.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  importance  of  this  task  cannot  possibly 
be  exaggerated ;  and  it  may  also  be  said  with 
truth  that  the  nature  of  tiie  work  has  been 
clearly  recognised  only  within  the  present  cen- 
tury.    A  MTiter  like  Gibbon,  dealing  with  a 
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period  for  the  whole  of  which  we  ma^  be  said 
to  hare  nanatlTefl  of  cootemporaiy  hutoriaiis, 
maj  not  feel  the  want  of  the  critidsm  which 
mnst  be  applied  to  the  histoiy  of  periods  not 
known  to  ns  in  the  same  way.    But  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  history  of  erery  nation  fiide 
away,  by  the  admission  of  all,  into  tales  which 
are  indefinite  and  uncertain,  or  into  legends 
which  are  manifestly  self-contradictory ;  and  it 
is  clear  that  the  tests  applied  to  measure  the 
Talue  of  these  portions  must,  if  correct,  giro  ns 
the  law  of  historical  credibility — a  law  of  uni- 
Tersal  applicability  and  admitting  of  no  excep- 
tion.    It  seems  also  clear  that  the  method 
adopted  by  even  the  most  accurate  writers  down 
to  a  yexy  recent  time  could  not  make  us  acquainted 
with  any  such  law.    The  Homeric  tale  of  the 
Trojan  war  is  full  of  miracles  ^nd  marrels :  the 
heroes  who  are  prominent  in  it  are  the  offspring 
of  divine  and  human  parents ;  while  the  gods 
mingle  risibly  in  the  strife,  and  wound  others 
or  themselves  are  wounded  and  bleed.      This 
exquisite  tale  of  Helen  and  Achilleus,  which  re- 
appears in  germ  in  Yedic  hymns,  and  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  more  sombre  garb  in  Norse  and 
Scandinavian  epics,  has  been  rationalised  by 
Thucydides,  the  most  severely  accurate  of  con- 
temporary historians,  into  a  narrative  as  trust- 
worthy to  all  appearance  as  that  of  Hallam's 
Constitutional  History  of  England.    This  result 
is  attained  by  casting  away  every  portion  of  the 
narrative  except  that  which  seems  to  point  to 
national  movements  or  furnish  the  clue  of  some 
political  motive ;  but  if  the  materials  cannot  be 
tmsted,  the  rationalised  narrative  is,  of  course, 
as  gr«it  a  fiction  as  the  poetical  tale  which  it 
is  designed  to  supplant.    The  early  chronicles 
of  England  start  with  the  tale  of  the  same 
Trojan  war,  and  give  a  long  dynasty  of  British 
princes  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of 
Anchises  and  Priam.      The  supernatural  or 
marvellous  element  in  these  traditions  was  as 
distasteful  to  Milton  as  to  Thucydides ;  but 
the  rejection  of  this  element  left  Mm  satisfied 
with  the  caput  mortuum  which  then  remained. 
'Those  old  and  inborn  kings,'  he  tells  us, 
'  never  any  to  have  been  real  persons,  or  done 
in  their  fives  at  least  some  part  of  what  so 
long  hath  been  remembered,  cannot  be  thought 
without  too  strict  incredibility.  ...  So  fur  as 
keeps  aloof  from  impossible  or  absurd,  I  refuse 
not  as  the  due  ana  proper  subject  of  st6ry.' 
When,  however,  Niebnhr  reconstructed  the  an- 
cient history  of  Rome,  it  was  thought  that  the 
revolution  in  historical  criticism  had  at  length 
been  accomplished.    With  vast  learning  and  a 
marvellous  memory,  Niebuhr  undertook  to  dis- 
entangle the  twisted  skein  from  which  he  felt 
sure  that  he  could   extract    a   narrative   as 
thoroughly  trustworthy  as  the  life  of  Charle- 
magne by  Eginhard.    Knowing  that  oral  tra- 
dition is  not  to  be  depended  on  for  more  than 
a  few  generations  at  most,  knowing  also  the 
tendency  to  exaggeration  or  falsehood  which 
must  prevail  where  there  is  no  written  litera- 
ture to  check  it,  and  that  an  artificial  chronology 
brings  the  whole  narrative  for  which  it  has  been 
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framed  into  extreme  suspicion,  Niebuhr  began 
his  work  in  a  spirit  of  unbounded  confidence, 
and  grounded  his  own  claim  to  authority  not 
only  on  his  acquaintance  with  really  historical 
documents,  but  on  a  certain  insight,  almost 
amoxmting  to  an  instinctive  or  divining;  faculty, 
acquired  by  one  who  has  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  the  subject    The  result  was  that^  while  he 
exhibited  the  transparently  artificial  character 
of  the  chronology,  while  he  acknowledged  the 
anachronisms  and  other  contradictions  with 
which  the  story  abounded,  he  yet  insisted  that 
he  had  discovered  the  political  history  of  the 
regal  period,  and  established  the  certainty  of 
revolutions  which  he  himself  had  got  at  onlv 
by  inference  frt>m  traditions  and  from  the  mani- 
fest incompatibility  of  the  constitution  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullius  with  the  facts  or  alleged  facts  of 
the  later  narrative.    Nothing  coula  exceed  the 
ingenuity  with  which  this  work  of  reconstruction 
was  effected;  but  unless  the  actual  evidence  of 
&ct  could  be  urged  for  every  single  step,  the 
whole  process  was  simply  empirical     The  ex- 
treme impolicy  and  danger  of  such  a  method  as 
Niebuhr^s  has  been  pointed  out  by  Sir  G.  Come- 
wall  Lewis,  who,  in  his  invaluable  work  on  the 
Credibility  of  Early  Roman  History^  has  exa- 
mined the  several  classes  of  historical  materials, 
and  swept  away  the  plausible  fallacies  which 
exaggerate  or  impair  their  value.    Under  his 
rigia  scrutinT,  the  uncertainty^  of  conclusions 
based  on  public  monuments,  chronology,  Usts  of 
officers  or  kings,  family  chronicles,  poems  and 
lays,  has  been  laid  hm  with  a  force  and  a 
system  not  attained  by  any  previous  writer. 
The  conclusion  is  perfectlv  simple.    The  testi- 
mony of  contemporary  witnesses  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  all  genuine  history ;  and 
the  extent  of  the  reliance  placed  on  them  must 
be  determined  by  the  same  tests  which  9re  ap- 
plied to  the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  a  court 
of  law ;  but  in  general  it  is  presumed  that  a 
man  speaking  of  what  he  has  seen  or  heard 
immediately  from  eye-witnesses  is  speaking  the 
truth,  unless  there  be  some  apparent  motive  for 
falsehood,  or  some  bias,  whether  from  politicul 
feeling  or  religious  enthusiasm,  which  lessens  or 
destroys  his  title  to  credit  We  cannot,  however, 
enter  here  into  an  examination  of  the  tests 
which  are  applied  to  discriminate  between  what 
is  true  and  untrue  in  the  statements  of  men,  as 
they  relate  matters  falling  within  or  transcend- 
ing the  standard  of  ordinary  experience.    The 
question  is  one  of  the  highest  importance,  as  on 
the  answer  to  be  given  to  it  depends  our  belief 
in  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  sorcery, 
witchcraft,  and  other  topics  relating  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  spiritual  and  invisible  on  the  visible 
and  material  world,  which  at  no  very  distant 
day  were  the  subjects  of  a  legislation  as  inhu- 
man as  it  was  mmute  and  definite.    [Witch- 
craft.]    But  a  few  remarks  on  the  various 
kinds  of  historical  materials  will  suffice  to  show 
how  completely  we  must  fall  back  fbr  the  as- 
certainment of  all  facts  on  the  oae  canon  by 
which  judicial  examinations  are  guided  at  the 
present  day. 
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1.  The  rapid  changes  which  may  be  made  in 
the  narratiye  of  eTents,  if  not  immediately  re- 
corded, are  notorions  to  all  who  have  ever  given 
any  thought  to  the  matter ;  and  oral  tradition  is 
nothing  more  than  thia  hand-to-hand  transmia- 
sion  of  storiea,  on  which  we  place  so  small  a 
dependence  even  for  ordinary  things  in  our  own 
time.  *In  the  common  class  of  mankind,'  says 
Mallet  as  quoted  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  '  a  son 
remembers  his  father,  knows  something  about 
his  grandfather,  but  never  bestows  a  thought  on 
his  more  remote  progenitors.'  One  safeguard, 
indeed,  against  this  perpetual  change  is  ap- 
parently nimished  by  the  metrical  form  into 
which  some  traditions  have  been  thrown,  as  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  or  the  Teutonic  and  other 
epics.  The  text  of  many  of  these  ]x>ems  has 
been  very  jealously  guarded  from  a  time  seem- 
ingly long  preceding  the  rise  of  any  contem- 
porary history.  International  suspicion  was 
soon  awakened  to  arrest  any  corruption  of  the 
generally  received  version,  and  the  profession 
of  the  old  Greek  rhapsodists  became  a  calling 
as  sacred,  if  not  so  toilsome,  as  that  of  the 
Brahman  who  spent  half  his  life  in  learning 
by  heart  the  text  of  the  Big  Veda.  But  these 
poems  themselves  show  that  it  is  Tain  to  look  to 
them  for  any  genuine  history  as  such.  They 
have,  for  the  most  part,  no  independent  tale  to 
teU.  Under  different  colours,  and  modified  by 
the  influence  of  soil,  climate,  and  circumstance, 
they  exhibit  a  common  element,  which  accounts 
for  all  the  developements  into  which  the  old 
myth  has  grown  up.  The  Odyssey  repeats  the 
lliadf  the  storv  of  the  Volsunes  reappears  in  the 
song  of  the  rfibelungs;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  find  that  we  have  to  deal  not  with 
a  narrative  of  events  which  took  place  in 
Asia  Minor,  or  Italy,  or  Norway,  or  India, 
but  with  alleged  occurrences  which  never 
took  place  in  any  of  them,  because  the  sub- 
stantial identity  of  the  tales  of  Achilles  and 
Isfendiyar,  of  Heracles  and  Kustem,  of  Theseus 
and  Perseus,  of  Cyrus  and  Bomulus,  (Edipus 
and  Chandragupta,  and  a  host  of  others,  is  in- 
disputable, and  because,  as  Hindus  and  Celts, 
Italians  and  Q^rmans,  could  never  have  bor- 
rowed them  the  one  from  the  other,  they 
brins  before  us  a  common  inheritance,  for  the 
oriein  of  which  we  have  to  account,  and  of 
which  a  comparison  of  the  several  versions 
will  sufficiently  explain  the  growth.  [Mttho- 
LooY,  CoMPABATTVE.]  At  the  utmost^  then, 
these  poems  can  do  no  more  than  exhibit  a 
condition  of  society  which  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  represent  that  of  the  age  in  which 
the  poems  were  composed.  Thus  the  debased 
condition  of  the  Athenian  women,  in  the  time 
of  Pericles,  is  well  known ;  but  the  Homeric 
poems  bring  before  us  a  picture  far  more 
like  that  which  Tacitus  draws  of  the  condition 
of  women  among  the  German  tribes.  Thus, 
then,  at  some  time  between  the  Homeric  age 
and  that  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  great 
change  had  passed  over  Greek  society;  and 
the  ascertainment  of  this  fact  is  an  important 
addition  to  our  historical   knowledge.      So, 
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again,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  Homeric  age  the 
influence  of  eloquence  had  made  itself  felt, 
and  that  such  influence  is  never  felt  except 
among  a  people  who  have  a  capacity  for  free- 
dom, and  are  on  their  road  to  it ;  and  hence 
these  poems  would  of  themselves  suffice  to 
convince  us  of  the  immense  gulf  which  sepa- 
rated the  Greek  from  the  immovable  intellect 
of  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  andNinevites.  Geo- 
graphical details  may,  in  many  cases,  be  tested 
by  actual  surveys;  and  when  the  Homeric 
poems  speak  of  the  huge  walls  of  Tiryns, 
and  the  massive  buildings  of  Myk^nse,  we  see 
that  the  poet  was  one  whose  local  descriptions 
may,  to  whatever  extent,  be  trusted.  Beyond 
this,  however,  we  cannot  go.  If  the  story  of 
Paris  and  Helep  be  that  of  the  Vedic  SaramA 
and  Pani,  it  is  mere  waste  of  time  to  seek  in 
the  march  of  the  Achaians  from  Argos  to  Ilion 
the  evidence  of  movements  connected  with 
Hellenic  colonisation  in  Western  Asia.  We 
are  dealing  with  traditions,  in  which  the  super- 
natural element  is  inextricably  blended  with 
the  thread  of  ordinary  events :  or  rather  there 
is  no  such  thread ;  the  whole  order  of  causation 
is  extraordinary  and  divine.  The  mythical 
sense  craved  for  such  an  order  with  an  eager- 
ness as  insatiable  as  that  of  the  middle  ages  for 
the  miraculous,  and  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  nothing  less.  Ath6n6  holds  converse, 
face  to  face,  with  Achilleus,  and  Thetis  rises 
from  the  sea  to  comfort  him,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  tale ;  and  so  the  supernatural 
element  runs  through  the  whole.  Hence, 
Mr.  Grote  rightly  determines  to  leave  the  thing 
as  he  flinds  it  It  cannot  be  to  him  a  store- 
house for  historical  events,  properly  so  called. 
Although  it  may  make  him  acquainted  with 
certain  states  of  thouffht,  society,  legislation, 
and  art,  it  can  tell  him  nothing  of  dynas- 
ties in  Argos,  or  Athens,  or  Ithaca;  hence, 
of  the  tale  of  Troy,  he  asserts  distinctiv,  that 
'  If  we  are  asked  whether  it  be  not  a  legend, 
embodying  portions  of  historical  matter,  and 
raised  upon  a  basis  of  truth — whether  there 
may  not  really  have  occurred,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  luum,  a  war,  purely  human  and 
political,  without  gods,  witnout  heroes,  with- 
out Helens,  without  Amazons,  without  Ethio- 
pians, under  the  beautiful  son  of  Eos — ^if  w» 
are  asked  whether  there  was  not  reaUy  some 
such  historical  Trojan  war  as  this,  our  answer 
must  be,  that  as  the  possibility  of  it  cannot  be 
denied,  so  neither  can  the  reality  of  it  be 
affirmeid.'  (History  of  Oreeee,  voL  i.  p.  484.) 
We  may  feel  the  natural  regret  and  reluctance 
of  Milton  at  parting  with  fictions  so  beautiful; 
but,  apart  fh>m  the  fhct  that  comparative 
mythology  invests  these  fictions  with  an  im- 
measurably higher  interest,  as  the  evidence  of 
the  groww  of  the  human  mind,  of  law, 
morslitv,  and  religion,  it  is  merely  childish  to 
think  that  we  increase  or  retain  knowledge  by 
ref\ising  to  give  up  a  fiction,  or  affirming  that 
to  be  certain  which  we  are  not  justified  in  call- 
ing so.  Negative  results  are  in  such  cases  a  posi- 
tive gain.    If  we  can  furnish  cogent  evidence 
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for  the  proposition,  that  the  legislation  of 
Kama  and  Servius  Tullius  is  fictitious,  we 
knoY  more  than  we  knew  while  we  faneied 
it  to  be  historical.  '  Besearches  into  ancient 
history/  sa jb  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis,  *  which 
lead  to  merelj  negative  results,  are  important 
and  naefol,  as  well  as  similar  researches,  which 
lead  to  positive  resnltSL  They  distinguish 
between  fiction — ^which,  however  diverting, 
instractire,  and  elevating,  can  never  be  histori- 
cal— and  reality,  which  is  a  necessary  attribute 
of  a  historical  narrative/  (Astronomy  of  the 
Ancients,  p.  433.) 

2.  A  tzTidition  does  not,  however,  becon^e 
more  trustworthy  because  it  is  carved  on  stone 
or  wood,  or  painted  on  a  wall,  unless  we  have 
good  grotmas  for  believing  that  it  is  cont«m- 
ponry  or  nearly  oontemporaty  with  the  events 
which  it  recoras.  In  other  words,  public 
monnments  must  be  tried  by  the  same  tests 
which  are  applied  to  all  records  whatsoever. 
Mr.  Giote  nghtly  insists  on  the  necessity  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  inscriber  had  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  he 
records,  and  wheUier  or  not  there  may  be 
reason  to  suspect  misrepresentation.  *  Instances 
are  not  wanting  whether  of  false  inscriptions 
or  of  forged  memorials.  A  sprinkling  vessel, 
which  Herodotus  believed  to  have  been  the 
gift  of  Croesos,  was  made  by  the  foigery  of  a 
Delphian  to  testify  to  the  piety  of  the  Lace- 
dgPTnonianH.  Empty  sepulchres  raised  on  the 
battle-field  at  Plataeie  soothed  the  vanity  of 
those  Greeks  whose  fathers  were  not  present 
at  the  fig^t.  It  would  scarcely  be  more  rash 
to  admit  a  fiu!t,  without  hesitation,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  sneh  monuments  or  inscriptions,  than 
to  accept,  as  proofs  of  the  historical  existence 
of  Hendes  or  Endymion,  of  iEneas  or  Niobe, 
the  tombs  and  relics  which  were  exhibited 
before  the  eyes  of  later  historians  and  geo- 
gFajdters.'     (Coz,  Persian  War^  p.  285.) 

3.  Genealogies  and  official  Hsts  deserve  even 
leas  crediL  Mr.  Grote  has  well  shown  that  to 
the  Gb«ek  the  genealogy  was  valuable,  not 
for  Us  length,  but  for  its  brevity.  The  histo- 
rian Hecatsfus  expressed  a  certain  humility 
when  be  asserted  that  his  ancestor,  in  the 
seventeenth  generation,  was  a  god  He  would 
have  been  a  prouder  man  if  he  could  have  cut 
out  ten  of  these  generations.  Every  family, 
eveij  tzibe,  every  line  of  kings,  sought  to 
show  that  the  blood  which  flowed  in  their 
veins  had  a  divine  source ;  hence  the  earlier 
finka  in  every  such  tree  are  palpably  unhis- 
torical  and  fictitious.  The  hst  of  Athenian 
arehons  in  the  days  of  Themistocles  and 
KinKm  may  ba  genuine;  but  this  proves 
nothing  for  tlie  existence  of  Theseus  or  of 
Codros.  The  historical  exploits  of  the  victors 
whose  praises  were  sung  by  Pindar,  furnish  no 
sort  of  proof  that  the  series  of  Olympian  oon- 
qnerare  begins  with  Ooroebus.  All  that  we  can 
say  of  such  lists,  therefore,  is,  that  at  a  certain 
stage  we  know  them  to  be  historical,  and  that 
St  an  ettlier  stage  we  know  them  to  be  unhia- 
Uxrical,  but  that  we  are  wholly  unable  to  draw 
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an  exact  line,  marking  where  fiction  ends  and 
history  begins. 

4.  Of  confiicting  or  contradictory  legends, 
we  can  speak  somewhat  more  positively. 
Although  of  two  or  more  contradictory  narra- 
tives, as  such,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  one  may 
not  be  true,  yet  when  they  contradict  other  nar- 
ratives, and  when  they  exhibit  elements  which 
run  tlm>ugh  large  families  of  legends  in  dis- 
tant and  unconnected  countries,  we  are  fully 
justified  in  rejecting  them  all ;  and  thus  almost 
all  the  local  and  institutional  legends  of  Greece, 
Home,  and  other  states,  are  swept  away  at 
once.  How  completely  they  fail  to  withstand 
any  of  the  tests  which  may  be  applied  to  them, 
will  be  evident  to  any  who  wul  weigh  the 
evidence,  on  either  side,  as  given  by  Sir  G. 
Comewall  Lewis  in  his  Credibility  of  Early 
Soman  History. 

6.  The  question  of  legislation  brings  us  to 
the  subject  of  plausible  fiction.  The  military 
constitution  of  Servius  Tullius  is  undoubtedly 
very  elaborate,  and  it  is  certainly  recorded  in  a 
way  as  sober  and  prosaic  as  the  schedules  of 
the  English  Income-tax  Act  Yet  the  accounts 
given  of  the  motives  and  design  of  the  king 
are  utterly  contradictory ;  and  me  actual  con- 
dition of  the  people,  as  known  to  us  in  later 
times,  renders  it  impossible  that  such  a 
legislation  could  have  preceded  it.  The  legis* 
lation  is,  therefore,  not  historical;  and  if,  in 
addition  to  this,  whether  in  Rome  or  elsewhere, 
we  can  perceive  constraining  reasons  why  such 
legislative  schemes  should  be  propounded,  we 
can  then  dismiss  them,  as  being  not  merely 
unhi&torical,  but  fictitious. 

6.  Of  artificial  chronology  we  have  already 

r^  ;en.  This  character  is  common  to  all  rarly 
nological  records  whatsoever.  Each  tribe 
and  race  has  had  its  sacred  or  mystic  numbers, 
whether  for  civil  or  religious  purposes ;  and  the 
temptation  to  adopt  an  arithmetical  series  in 
the  catalogue  of  events  was  irresistible  to  all 
in  whom  the  historical  sense  xnay  be  said  to 
have  been  wholly  dormant  We  find  such 
artificial  schemes  mote  especially  in  the 
Egyptian  computations,  the  Roman  regal 
clux)noIogy,  in  that  of  the  Etruscans,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquests  in 
England. 

We  axe  brought,  therefore,  to  the  oondusion 
that  we  cannot  appeal  to  these  chronologieal 
computations,  or  official  lists,  or  legislative 
schemes,  as  evidence  that  the  condition  of  a 
later  time  is  the  result  of  revolution,  rather 
than  of  progress.  Because  Kiebuhr  found  that 
the  traditions  of  the  regal  period  eould  not  be 
made  to  fit  in  with  the  political  state  of  a  time 
much  more  near  to  that  of  contemporary 
historians,  therefore  he  insisted  that  there 
had  been  a  revolution  which  impeded  the 
working  of  the  Servian  constitution.  Sir 
Come^mll  Lewis  has  shown  that  the  fiu^ 
cited  by  Niebuhr  fhmish  absolute  proof  that 
it  never  worked  at  all.  The  authority  of  a 
document,  or  book,  or  inscription,  as  such,  goes 
for  little  or  for  nothing;  and  we  are  thrown 
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back,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  on 
'  the  teste  by  which  the  reality  of  modem  facts 
is  determined,'  and  these  tests  can  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  less  than  the  word  of  con- 
temporary witnesses  whose  credibility  must  be 
sifted  by  the  roles  already  stated.  The  reader 
who  may  wish  to  examine  the  subject  further  is 
referred  to  Grote's  History  of  Greece^  part  i. ; 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of  Early  Botnan 
History^  and  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients ;  Cox, 
Persian  War,  part  ii.;  Edinburgh  Review^ 
July  1862,  p.  97,  &c 

XlstorlocimpliMr  (Gr.  laropuypd^).  A 
professed  historian,  or  writer  of  histories.  It 
has  been  a  common,  although  not  uniform, 
practice  in  European  courts  to  confer  the  place 
of  public  historiographer  on  some  learned  man 
as  a  mark  of  ro^al  favour.  Voltaire  had  at 
one  period  the  title  of  Boyal  Historiographer 
of  France. 

Xlstorj  (Ghr.  lirropla,  from  the  verb  {crro^w, 
/  enquire).  This  word  is  first  used  in  the 
commencement  of  the  work  of  Herodotus,  which 
he  there  calls  by  the  title  Historia,  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  writer  thus  fixed  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  has  ever  since  been  used 
— as  applicable,  strictly  and  properly,  to  the 
civil  history  of  man,  although  it  has  been 
analogically  used  to  express  other  branches  of 
investigation,  as  in  the  term  Natural  History, 
still  in  use. 

Civil  history,  properly  so  called,  has  also 
been  subdivided  into  several  branches :  first, 
according  to  the  class  of  events  or  actions 
which  Ib  made  the  subject  of  narration;  as 
ecclesiastical,  political,  and  literary :  secondly, 
aocordins  to  the  extent  of  the  subject;  as 
universal  histoiy,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
history  of  particular  nations  or  districts,  or 
to  that  of  individual  men,  more  properly 
termed  biography,  , 

In  a  genend  view  of  civil  history  (if  we 
csmember  always  that  such  divisions  are  after 
all  arbitrary),  the  whole  subject  may  perhaps 
be  oonveniently  classed  under  five  heads : — 

1.  The  Jewish  his^ry,  as  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament 

2.  The  history  of  the  empires  and  states  of 
antiquity  in  that  portion  of  thi»  world  known 
to  the  classical  and  Jewish  historians,  and 
illustrated  by  dassieal  and  Jewish  history ; 
viz.  Assyria,  Persia,  £gypt»  Phflsnicia,  and  its 
colony  Carthage. 

8.  Classieal  history,  properly  so  called; 
the  history  of  the  national  affiiirs  and  con- 
quests of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

4.  The  history  of  those  nations  and  states 
(ehiefl^  Oriental)  which  possess  annals  of  their 
own,  independent  of  classical,  Jewish,  and 
modem  European  literature;  China,  India, 
modem  Persia,  Arabia,  and  the  Mohammedan 
conquests. 

5.  Modem  European  history,  including  that 
of  the  colonies  and  conquests  of  Europeans. 

1.  The  Jewish  history,  as  we  have  said,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  some  Apocry- 
phal books^   and  in  the  writings  of    Jewish 
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authors,  as  Josephus   and   Phil^  who  have 
investigated  the  antiquities  of  their  country. 

2.  Of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Phcenicia,  ancient 
Persia,  Carthage,  &c.,  we  possess  no  historical 
notice  except  such  as  is  derived,  1.  From  Jewish 
or  classical  authors;  2.  From  monuments,  es^ 
pedally  in  E^rpt  Phcenician  historical  au- 
thors (Sanchoniatho,  Berosus,  &e.)  are  referred 
to  by  classical  writers,  and  perhaps  their  works 
have  been  in  part  abridged  by  tiiem ;  but  ve 
have  no  actual  remains  of  their  eompositioiu 
on  the  authenticity  of  which  reliance  can  he 
placed.  With  respect  to  Persia,  much  industry 
has  been  expended  in  endeavouring  to  extnct 
from  the  histories  of  modem  native  writers 
coincidences  with  the  narrations  of  Greek  and 
Roman  authors ;  and  the  recent  discoveries  of 
Layard,  Rawlinson  and  others  are  thought  to 
have  thrown  much  light  on  this  branch  of  our 
subject,  though  their  full  value  is  not  as  yet 
determined. 

3.  The  poems  of  Homer  are  generally  re- 
0Lrded  as  containing  the  oldest  fragments  of 
Grecian  history;  but  from  these  we  can  infer 
little  more  than  the  existence  of  certain  towns, 
or  the  prevalence  of  certain  customs,  at  the 
time  in  which  the  poems  were  composed.  An 
examination  of  the  Trojan  legend  with  the 
mythology  of  other  portions  of  the  Aryan  race, 
has  shown  that  there  is  no  real  ground  for 
theories  which  connect  the  war  of  Troy  with 
the  movements  of  Hellenic  colonists  in  Western 
Asia,  or  with  any  other  political  causes.  [Epic] 
Herodotus  is  the  oldest  (h«ek  prose 'writer. 
His  invaluable  history  comprises  li  descrip- 
tion of  several  countries  bordering  on  Greece 
and  the  Mediterranean ;  concise  narratives  of 
Egyptian,  Persian,  and  Assyrian  history ;  and 
a  connected  account,  more  or  less  detailed, 
according  to  circumstances,  of  the  history 
of  Greece,  both  civil  and  domestic,  for  about 
fifty  years  previous  to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes, 
with  which  his  annals  close  (b.  a  about  480). 
The  history  of  the  Grecian  commonwealth 
is  pursued  in  detail  by  Thucydides  and 
Xenophon  for  about  a  century  afterwards. 
After  that  period  our  knowledifle  of  Greek 
domestic  history  is  confined  to  the  incidental 
notices  derived  from  contemporary  writers,  and 
the  |;eneral  compilations  of  later  historians, 
varying  greatly  in  trustworthiness  and  au- 
thority. [HiSTOBiCAL  Cbbdibiutt.]  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned,  ss  aotnors  from 
whom  a  hirse  portion  of  our  actual  knowledge 
is  derived,  I)iodorus  Siculus,  the  author  of  a 
very  miscellaneous  general  history,  of  which 
gr^t  part  is  lost,  who  lived  about  the  sge  of 
Augustus;  Polybius,  whose  history  is  more 
espedaUjjT  devoted  to  Roman  affiurs;  Arrian 
and  Quintus  Curtius,  the  historians  of  the 
conquests  of  Alexander ;  Liw,  as  to  the  trans- 
actions between  Greece  and  Rome;  Justin, 
the  compiler  of  a  brief  but  useful  abridgement 
of  general  history;  Plutarch,  in  his  lAves  of 
Illustrious  Men,  &c.  These  writers  bring  the 
student  down  to  the  period  of  the  subjugation 
of  Greece  by  Rome ;  after  which  all  history  of 
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Orrak  affiiin,  properlj  bo  called,  t«nmiiat«)8, 
antO  the  esUbliehment  of  what  is  knoini  as  the 
Eflstern  empire,  and  we  have  little  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  Greece  and  the  Gneco-Asiatic 
kingdams  in  their  provincial  state. 

Ancient  Roman  history,  down  to  the  first 
Panic  War,  is  chiefly  known  from  the  compila- 
tions of  livy  and  ZKon^ua  of  Halicamassus, 
writers  whose  credit  u  rendered  extremely 
doubtfnl  by  modem  investigation ;  and,  where 
these  fiul,  from  inddental  sonroes.  In  the 
History  of  the  Panic  Wars,  the  narrative  of 
Lity  is  aided  by  the  admirable  work  of  Poly- 
bios.  From  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  War 
to  the  dictatorship  of  Sulla  (nearly  160  years), 
oor  materials  for  Boman  history  are  very  de- 
ficient ;  the  want  of  contemporary  writers  being 
snp(^ed  only  by  later  compilations,  and  by  the 
incidental  Imowledge  derived  from  writers  on 
Ttfioiis  subjects,  the  course  of  whose  composi- 
tion led  them  to  touch  on  past  events — of 
whom  the  most  valuable  is  Cicero.  From  the 
period  of  8aUa'8  dictatorship  to  Uie  accession 
of  Vespasian  (nearly  160  years),  we  have  the 
adTsntage  of  a  succession  of  teontemporaiy 
writers,  some  of  them  actors  in  the  events 
which  they*  describe,  and  comprising  some 
of  the  greatest  names  in  literature— ^Sallust, 
Cicero^  Gasar,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Tacitus. 
Yet  even  here  there  is  one  considerable  lacuna, 
eomprising  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  reign 
of  Angostns,  as  to  which  our  knowledge  is 
scanty.  From  the  accession  of  Vespasian 
to  the  reign  of  Constantino,  a  long  period 
eiape<s,  during  which  our  historical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  events  of  an  empire  then 
comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  civilised 
worid  is  vague  mnd  defective.  Dion  Cnssius  and 
Herodian  are  the  two  best  writers  on  history 
who  can  be  named  in  this  long  interval ;  the 
litter,  during  the  short  epoch  which  he  Ulus- 
trates  sa  a  contemporary,  is  full  and  valuable. 
After  the  accession  of  Constantino,  we  have 
abundant  materials  for  history,  both  ecdesias- 
tical  and  dvil,  from  the  hand  of  contemporary 
aothors,  down  to  the  rei^  of  Justinian  in  the 
East  and  of  Theodoric  in  the  West^  although 
the  quality  of  the  writers  is  sensibly  degene- 
rated. Perhaps  the  comparative  obscurity  and 
vncertaintj  into  which  history  is  plunged  after 
the  last  of  these  two  epochs,  and  the  absence 
^  all  standard  writers  after  Phx»pius,  render 
it  the  best  period  to  fix  upon  for  the  arbitrary 
limit  between  ancient  and  modem  history. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  summaxy  that 
the  only  periods  of  any  extent  as  to  which  we 
have  the  assistance  of  contemporary  historians 
(or  original  authority,  proj^rly  so  called),  in 
the  whole  extent  of  classical  history,  are — 

1.  As  to  Greece,  from  b.&  600  to  b.c.  880; 

2.  As  to  Rome,  frmn  the  dictatorship  of  Sulla 
to  the  accession  of  Vespasian  (b.c.  76  to 
A.  D.  70);  and,  finally,  the  reigns  of  Constantino 
and  his  succcesois. 

4.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
a  long  series  of  revolutions  in  dynasties  and 
nations  followed  before  Western  Europe  was 
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parcelled  out  into  the  several  great  countries 
which,  notwithstanding  all  subsequent  changes 
in  political  limits,  have  since  subsisted  as 
geographical  divisions — ^Britain,  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  Italy,  the  Scandinavian  regions. 
Another  period  elapsed  before  the  three  great 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe — ^Russia,  Poland, 
Hungary — were  added  as  distinct  members 
to  the  family  of  European  states. 

From  the  abdication  or  deposition  of  Au- 
gostulus  and  the  so-called  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  the  revival  of  literature  (a  period 
comprising  in  round  numbers  about  eleven 
centuries),  our  knowledge  of  the  afi&irs  of 
Western  Europe  is  derived  from  a  series  of 
writers,  in  each  country,  who  are  usually 
comprehended  under  the  title  of  chroniclers. 
A  cnronicle,  or  book  of  annals,  is  properly  a 
history  of  which  the  continuous  narrative  is 
so  interrupted  that  each  year  forms  a  separate 
section,  and  events  are  thus  related  nearly  in 
strict  chronological  order.  This  is  a  form 
very  commonly  adopted  by  the  historians  of 
the  dark  ages,  of  whom  the  greater  proportion 
were  monks.  But  a  great  many  of  the  histories 
of  the  middle  ages  are  not  even  in  the  form  of 
chronicles ;  they  have  all  the  requisites  which 
the  most  fastimous  criticism  can  require  of  a 
regular  history. 

The  Venerable  Bede,  who  wrote  in  the  ninth 
century,  presents  us  with  the  first  name  of  true 
credit  and  authority  among  the  annalists  of 
England.  Of  our  monkish  Latin  chreniclera 
in  later  times,  Matthew  Paris  is  perhaps  best 
entitled  to  the  character  of  an  historian.  After 
the  period  of  the  invaluable  Saxon  chronicle, 
we  have  no  vernacular  English  histories  worthy 
of  note,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  meagre 
rhyming  chronicles,  until  the  revival  of  letters 
and  discovery  of  printing.  In  France,  the  long 
collection  of  native  Latin  chroniclers  presents 
us  with  few  names  of  interest  after  the  time  of 
the  celebrated  Greffoiy  of  Tours;  but  the 
Crusades  called  forui,  for  a  short  space,  an 
unusual  spirit  of  historical  description.  When 
we  arrive,  however,  at  the  fourteentn  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  we  find  among  the  native  French  his- 
torians two  authors,  of  great  value  as  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  events  of  their  own 
times,  Froissart  and  Philip  de  Comines.  The 
annals  of  Italy  are  to  be  sought  in  the  pages  of 
a  long  series  of  chroniclers,  from  the  eighth 
century  downwards,  of  whom  the  most  valuable 
are  published  together  in  Muratori's  great  col- 
lection. Their  works  are  uniformly  in  Latin 
until  the  thirteentli  century.  But  towards  the 
end  of  that  age  the  Tuscan  dialect  was  elevated, 
as  it  were  at  a  single  step,  to  the  rank  of  a 
literary  language;  and  the  little  Tuscan  re- 
publics produced  a  succession  of  historians, 
many  of  them  remarkable  for  the  purity^  of 
their  style,  and  some  (as  the  three  Villani  of 
Florence)  for  their  extensive  information  and 
historical  talent  Germany  and  Spain,  in  the 
middle  ages,  produced  few  historical  works 
above  the  rank  of  dry  chronicles,  But  the 
annals  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  form  the 
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most  important  part  of  their  early  and  peculiar ' 
literature.     The  Greek  empire  produced,  also, 
a  seriea  of  chroniclers,  whose  worka  have  been 
collected  in  the  CorfU»  HistoruB  Bytantina. 

The  period  known  as  that  of  the  rerival  of 
letters,  and  the  following  century,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appearance  of  eeveral  writers 
of  first-rate  merit  in  the  department  of  history. 
In  Italy,  Guiociardini ;  in  France,  De  Thou; 
in  Spain,  Herrera ;  and  our  own  Camden  may 
be  added,  not  without  justice,  to  the  number. 
To  follow  the  progress  of  history  in  modem 
times  would  be  an  impossible  task.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  with  the  advance  of  litenuy 
knowledge  and  the  inorease  of  education, 
historical  writers  seem  to  become  more  strongly 
divided  into  two  very  different  classes :  those 
who  furnish  contributions  towards  the  history 
of  their  own  times,  especially  the  writers  of 
memoirs — of  which  France  gave  the  first  ex- 
amples, and  still  produces  the  most  numerous ; 
ana  the  historians,  more  properly  so  called, 
who  collect^  discuss,  and  criticise,  endeayouring 
to  extricate  the  truth  fit>m  the  mass  of  former 
materials.  The  latter,  in  our  times,  has  become 
more  peculiarly  the  province  of  literary  men. 
Philosophical  history,  in  which  the  mere  nar- 
rative of  facts  is  regarded  as  subordinate  to  the 
elucidation  of  eeneral  truths,  and  too  frequently 
to  the  establishment  of  favourite  theories,  is  a 
modem  improvement  in  the  art ;  and  Voltaire 
is  commonly  regarded,  not  without  some  truth, 
as  the  founder  of  the  school  of  philosophical 
historians,  among  whom  the  hishest  rank  in 
popularity  has  been  attained  and  deserved  by 
Gibbon.  But  it  may  be  said,  with  truth,  that 
the  present  century  has  carried  the  science  of 
philosophical  and  of  political  history  Tery  far 
beyond  those  which  preceded  it  The  names  of 
Sismondi,  Miguel,  Thiers,  H.  Martin,  Thierry, 
Michelet,  Hallam,  Macaulay,  Niebuhr,  Schlos- 
ser,  Ranke,  Finlay,  Grote,  Milman,  Comewall 
Lewis,  and  many  more,  might  be  cited  in  proof 
of  this  assertion. 

6.  The  history  of  the  more  remote  Oriental 
nations,  and  also  of  those  which  derive  their 
religion  and  civilisation  from  Arabia,  may  be 
conveniently  classed  apart,  as  being  derived  from 
wholly  different  sources.  Chinese  and  Indian 
history  form  two  entirely  distinct  bodies  of 
knowledge.  With  regard  to  that  of  the  Moham- 
medan nations,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is 
brought  into  contact  with  that  of  modem 
Europe  in  several  distinct  countries  and  periods; 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  instances  are  the 
Crasades,  the  annals  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and 
the  histoiy  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  its  trans- 
actions first  with  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards 
with  the  other  nations  of  Christendom. 

■Istrionie  Art.  The  art  of  acting  in 
dramatic  representations  is  not  unfrequently  so 
called,  from  the  Lat.  histrio,  or  hister,  an  actor. 
[Thbatu.]  The  word  hisirio  is  of  Etruscan 
derivation,  as  was  the  Roman  dramatic  art 
also.     (MSm.  de  VAcad,  des  Inaer,  vol.  xxvii.) 

Mltoli.  In  Naval  affiiirs,  a  particular  kind 
of  knot,  of  which  there  are  several,  and  all  of 
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which  hare  more  or  less   the   diameter  of 
nooses.     [Kkot.] 

BiflM.  An  old  English  word,  signifying  a 
port,  wharf,  or  minor  harbour,  st  which  goods 
are  shipped  or  landed;  Queenhithe  on  the 
Thames  is  an  example. 

Bitopadaaa.  In  Sanscrit  Litsratore,  a 
Friendly  Instructor  or  collection  of  &ble8, 
commonly  known  as  the  fables  of  Bidpai  or 
Piloay.  This  collection  has  drcdated  chiefly 
in  India ;  but  another  portion,  under  the  title 
Calila  and  JHmna,  is  famous  through  Western 
Asia  and  in  Europe. 

RiwoSf  Bee  ( A.-Sax.  hyfe).  The  ingenuity 
of  man  has  devised  a  great  variety  of  bee  hives, 
which  may  be  conveniently  classified  asfoUoirB : 
1.  Those  which  do  not  admit  of  enlargement ; 
as  the  common  straw  hive  or  skep.  2.  ThoM 
capable  of  being  added  to  from  aoove ;  ss  the 
ordinary  cottage  depriving  or  capped  hives. 
3.  Those  capable  of  being  added  to  from  below ; 
as  nadir  hives.  4.  Those  capable  of  enlarge- 
ment both  above  and  below ;  as  storied  hives. 
6.  Those  capable  of  being  increased  sideways ; 
as  the  oollatefal  hives.  6.  Those  in  which  each 
comb  is  contained  in  a  separate  removable 
fhime ;  as  the  leaf  hive  of  Huber,  or  the  more 
recent  frame  hives.  7.  Those  intended  to 
afford  fiicilities  for  observation ;  as  the  unicomb 
and  other  observatory  hives.  8.  Those  in  which 
the  bees  are  not  circumscribed  for  space;  as 
the  American  box  hives. 

As  the  management  of  bees  in  these  several 
hives  varies  considerably,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  speak  of  each  somevHiat  in  detail. 

1 .  l%e  straw  akept  or  hive  generally  employed 
in  this  country,  is  a  familiar  example  of  the  first 
class,  viz.  those  not  admitting  of  enUugement. 
The  method  of  management  generally  pursued 
is  very  simple.  The  swarms  of  one  year  are 
allowed  to  remain  for  two  seasons,  or  till  the 
autumn  of  the  second  year,  when  the  bees  are 
destroyed  by  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  and 
the  contents  of  the  hive  appropriated,  xhe  chief 
recommendations  of  this  plan  are  its  extreme 
simplicity  and  the  fadlitr  with  which  it  can 
be  carried  into  operation  by  unskilled  persons. 
The  drawbacks  to  it  are,  that  it  necessitates 
the  destruction  of  the  bees  (often  of  much 
greater  value  than  the  honey  obtained),  and  Uiat 
It  yields  only  a  small  amount  of  inferior  honey, 
mixed  with  bee-bread,  and  contained  in  old 
dark-coloured  brood-comb. 

By  a  slight  variation  in  the  mode  of  manage- 
ment^ much  better  results  may  be  obtained  on 
this  system.  The  voung  hives  of  the  current 
season  should  be  destroyed,  instead  of  those 
which  are  older.  The  reasons  for  this  choice 
are  severaL  As  the  first  swarm  is  always  led 
off  by  the  old  queen,  the  colony  founded  bv  it 
is  usually  less  prolific  than  that  from  whicn  it 
proceeded,  and  which  is  governed  by  a  yoncg 
queen  of  tbe  current  year. 

The  comb  contained  in  the  young  hives  is 
much  whiter  and  more  free  from  bee-bread  than 
that  in  the  old  hives;  consequently,  the  honey 
yielded  by  it  is  fiir  purer  in  quality.    The  old 
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hives  which  are  kept  for  the  issue  of  swarms 
will  answer  this  purpose  for  a  great  number  of 
years  in  succession. 

In  this  oountiy  the  single  hiyee  are  nsnally 
eonstnicted  of  straw.  Straw  has  the  advan- 
tage  of  not  transmitting  the  heat  of  the  sun 
Tety  readily  to  the  interior;  but,  when  hiyee 
are  properly  shaded,  it  offers  no  adyantages 
oyer  wood,  which  is  in  many  other  respects 
&r  soperior. 

2.  The  most  simple  improyement  in  bee 
management  consists  in  the  addition  of  a  cap, 
small  hiye,  or  super  to  the  stock  hiye.  For  this 
purpose  the  latter  should  have  a  flat  top,  which 
should  be  perforated  with  an  opening  or  open- 
ings capable  of  being  closed  when  access  to 
the  super  is  not  required.  Depriving  hivta 
may  be  constructed  of  straw  or  wood;  but 
metal  slides  or  lids  to  close  the  openings  should 
not  be  employed,  as,  from  the  great  conduct- 
ing power  of  metal,  it  becomes  cold  in  winter, 
and  in  that  condition  condenses  the  moisture 
of  the  hive,  which,  trickling  down  the  combs, 
renders  them  mouldy  and  unhealthy  to  the 
Dees. 

The  management  of  depriving  hires  is  very 
simple.  When  the  stock  becomes  numerous 
and  the  secretion  of  honey  by  the  flowers  is 
abundant,  the  openings  in  the  stock  hive  are 
unooyered,  and  the  cap  or  super  which  is  to  be 
fllled  with  honeycomb  is  placed  over  the  hive. 
If  the  time  has  been  well  selected,  and  espe* 
dally  if  the  bees  are  attracted  by  fixing  some 
pieces  of  dean  empty  comb  in  the  super  hive, 
It  is  generally  at  once  occupied  and  fllled  with 
pure  white  honeycomb,  free  from  bee-bread  or 
brood,  and  worth  firom  four  to  flye  times  the 
yalue  of  ordinary  run  honey,  obtained  on  the 
single  hire  system.  Many  persons  employ  bee- 
glasses  instead  of  straw  or  wood  supers,  but 
the  bees  do  not  take  readily  to  glass,  even  when 
darkened ;  and  its  employment,  therefore,  is  not 
desirable. 

3.  Nadir  kiws  are  those  in  whidi  room  for 
the  storage  of  surplus  honey  is  added  below 
the  stock  hiye.  The  circumstance  that  the 
bees  always  convey  the  honey  to  that  part  of 
the  hive  farthest  removed  from  the  entrance, 
renders  this  arrangement  one  of  the  least  pro- 
fitable in  actual  practice;  and,  consequently, 
nadir  hives  are  not  to  be  recommended. 

4.  Storied  Afivs,  as  their  name  implies,  con- 
sist of  several  stories,  which  can  be  placed  one 
over  the  other;  they  may  be  either  circular, 
S(|uare,  hexagonal,  or  octaconal.  The  stock 
hire,  or  prindpal  portion,  should  not  contain 
less  than  1,600  cubic  inches  of  space.  The 
mode  of  management  is  sufficiently  simple. 
When  the  hive  becomes  populous  in  the  spring 
or  eariy  summer,  the  top  box  is  placed  over  the 
hive,  and  communication  made  between  it  and 
the  lower  box.  An  additional  box  is  added 
below  the  stock  box,  to  prevent  the  issue  of  a 
swarm,  which,  hj  the  removal  of  a  very  large 
number  of  working  bees,  would  greatly  lessen 
the  honey-gathenng  powers  of  the  colony. 
If  a  Bwum  of  great  size,  weighing  not  less  than 
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four  or  five  pounds,  and  consisting  of  20,000 
to  24,000  bees,  is  placed  in  a  storied  hive,  the 
top  box  may  even  be  put  on,  during  the  first 
season,  as  soon  as  the  stock  hiye  is  filled  with 
comb.  A  well-stored  super  may  thus  be  obtained. 
This  proceeding,  however,  is  not  practicable 
with  ordinary  sized  swarms  of  three  pounds 
weight,  unless  two  of  them  are  joined  together. 
There  is  no  system  of  bee-keeping  that 
yields  such  profitable  results  as  this.  Top 
boxes  of  pure  white  virgin  honey,  weighing 
from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  each,  are  con- 
stantly produced  in  good  seasons,  and  meet 
with  a  ready  sale  at  four  times  the  price  of 
ordinary  run  honey. 

In  Ayrshire,  where  profitable  bee-keeping  is 
better  understood  than  in  any  other  county  in 
Ghfieat  Britain,  the  storied  hives  are  almost  ex- 
dusively  employed;  and  from  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  worked,  aided  by  the  meteoro- 
logical advantages  of  the  district,  yield  the 
largest  and  best  honey  harvests  known  in 
the  kingdom.  The  boxes  employed  in  Ayrshire 
are  octagonal,  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter 
by  six  in  depth.  They  communicate  with  one 
another  by  long  apertures,  which  may  be  closed 
with  slides.  Four  of  these  boxes  constitute 
a  hive.  Of  these,  two  form  the  stock  box  for 
the  winter.  The  super  or  top  box,  and  the  lower 
box,  are  only  added  during  the  honey-gathering 
season. 

6.  CoUaUral  Hives,  in  which  increased 
room  is  given  at  the  sides,  were  invented  many 
years  since  by  the  Bev.  Stephen  White,  and 
were  advocated  during  the  present  century  by 
Mr.  Nutt.  The  impossibility  of  preventing  the 
oueen  from  passing  into  the  side  boxes  and 
depositing  eggs,  which  are  always  accompanied 
by  bee-breac^  renders  the  plan  fur  inferior  to 
the  system  last  described,  and  it  is  rapidly  pass* 
ing  out  of  fiivour  amongst  the  best  practical 
bee-keepers. 

6.  Frame  Bives.  Hives  in  which  the  bees 
are  compelled  to  build  each  comb  in  a  separate 
frame  have  been  long  known.  The  le<{f  hive 
of  the  justly  celebrated  Huber  consisted  of  rect- 
anguliff  frames  placed  side  by  side,  and  dosed 
in  at  the  extreme  ends;  these  formed  a  per- 
fect hive  when  in  contact;  at  the  same  time 
every  single  leaf  with  its  contained  comb  was 
capable  of  being  readily  removed  for  observa- 
tion or  deprivation  of  honey.  Since  the  time  of 
Huber,  hives  in  which  the  frames  are  made  to 
lift  out  from  the  top  have  been  designed  by 
various  apiarians  in  (Germany,  Euffland,  and 
America;  and  in  the  hands  of  skilled  bee- 
masters  they  have  proved  most  advantageous, 
as  they  place  every  comb  under  perfect  control, 
and  admit  of  the  performance  of  many  opera- 
tions, such  as  rearing  of  additional  oueens,  the 
artifidal  production  of  swarms,  the  deprivation 
of  early  honey,  && 

The  increased  expense  of  frame  hives  over 
simple  storied  hives  is,  however,  one  draw- 
back to  their  general  adoption ;  and  the  sreater 
skill  required  in  their  management,  and  we  less 
marketable  form  in  which  the  surplus  stores  are 
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removed,  render  them  less  suited  for  ordinar}* 
bee-keepers  than  the  storied  boxes. 

7.  Ooservatory  Hives.  Hives  intended  to 
afford  unusual  facilities  for  observing  the  actions 
of  the  bees  are  formed  of  glass.  One  of  these, 
known  as  the  unieomh  hive^  is  so  narrow  as  to 
admit  of  the  construction  of  only  a  single  comb ; 
consequently  the  cells  on  both  sides  are  visible, 
and  the  deposit  of  eggs  by  the  queen  and  the 
rearing  of  the  young  are  constantlv  open  to  ob- 
servation. Unicomb  hives  are  useless  for  prac- 
tical honey-collecting  purposes,  as  they  afford 
no  space  for  extra  stores ;  and,  from  their  con- 
struction, the  bees  necessarily  perish  during 
the  winter.  A  permanent  observatory  hive,  in 
which  the  bees  are  open  to  observation  at  all 
seasons,  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Tegetmeier. 
It  is  formed  by  constructing  each  side  of  the  hive 
of  four  parallel  plates  of  thin  glass,  placed  very 
close  to  each  other,  so  as  to  include  three  inter- 
vening layers  of  air.  As  thus  constructed,  the 
hive  retains  its  temperature  so  perfectly,  that 
the  bees  remain  protected  from  cold  even  in 
winter,  and  they  can  always  be  seen. 

8.  American  Box  Hives.  The  well-known 
circumstance  that  bees  often  collect  enormous 
stores  of  honey  when  building  their  combs  in  a 
large  space  (as  under  the  roof  of  a  house)  has 
led  to  the  design  of  hives  of  immense  size. 
Some  employed  in  America  have  been  as  large 
as  sentry-boxes.  Theae  large  boxes  are  easUy 
stocked  by  supporting  a  hive  of  bees  on  a  few 
cross-bars  placed  in  the  interior,  when  the  bees 
mpidly  extend  the  combs  below  the  small  hive, 
often  completely  filling  the  box.  The  plan  is 
not  so  advantageous  as  might  at  first  appear, 
as  all  the  combs  contain  brood  and  bee  bread, 
and  the  honey  yi<4ded  is  consequently  always 
impure,  and  moreover  is  not  easily  obtained 
without  destroying  the  bees. 

The  plans  followed  in  preserving  honey  for 
use  vary  considerably. 

Top  boxes  or  supers  of  pure  virgin  hone^ 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  untouched  until 
required  for  use,  as,  if  kept  in  a  cool  place,  tiie 
honey  will  remain  in  the  cells  in  a  liquid 
condition  for  many  months,  retaining  also  its 
delicate  aroma,  which  it  loses  on  being  drained 
from  the  comb. 

When  it  is  required  to  run  the  honey  from 
new  white  comb,  a  very  good  plan  is  to  cut  it 
up  and  stand  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  placed 
in  boiling  water,  when  the  comb  melts  and 
rises  to  the  top,  and  may  be  removed  when 
cold,  leaving  the  honey  in  a  pure  state  below. 
Honey  thus  heated  retains  its  liquid  character 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  when  drained 
from  the  comb  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

With  old  comb  containing  bee-bread  this  plan 
is  inapplicable ;  and  the  comb  should  be  cut 
up,  and  the  honey  drained  out  through  a  sieve. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  obtain  honey 
from  old  comb  uncontaminated  by  some  por- 
tion of  bee-bread,  and  by  the  colour  of  the  old 
brood  cells  ;  and,  consequently,  its  flavour  and 
appearance  are  inferior  to  those  of  virgin 
honey,  stored  in  new  comb. 
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Wax  is  always  regarded  by  bee-keepen 
as  a  product  of  secondary  importance;  the 
quantity  contained  in  the  largest  hives  nielj 
amounting  to  more  than  two  pounds  in  weight 
Wax  is  most  conveniently  obtained  from  the 
old  combs  by  heating  them  in  boiling  water, 
pressing  the  melted  wax  through  a  pointed 
canvas  bae,  and  allowing  it  to  now  into  cold 
water ;  it  is  then  collected,  and  re-melted  with 
a  gentle  heat 

Bleached  or  white  wax  is  formed  by  ex- 
posing yellow  wax  in  thin  flakes  to  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  air. 

Hoard  (A.-Sax.  heordan).  In  communities 
whore  property  is  insecure,  and  government 
rapacious  or  capricious,  it  is  a  very  natural  act  to 
secrete  such  personal  or  movable  property  as  can 
be  conveniently  oollect«d  in  small  oompaas,  gnd 
is  ordinarily  secure  from  depreciation.  The 
precioua  metals,  and  to  some  extent  precious 
stones,  are  commodities  of  this  character. 
They  represent  great  value  in  small  compass, 
and  the  precious  metals  at  least  are  of  unirer- 
sal  and  permanent  acceptance.    The  practice  of 

Srivate  hoarding  is  fundamentally  due  to  a 
esire  for  security ;  and  even  when  governments 
are  just  and  honest,  habits  often  only  tradi- 
tional, or  consequent  upon  past  experience,  or 
even  resulting  fh>m  a  morbid  secretiveness,  will 
lead  individuals  to  hoarding.  To  some  extent 
hoarding  is  compensative  to  discovery ;  and  as 
the  practice  is  limited  ordinarily  to  the  precions 
metals,  it  often  forms  a  regular  process  by 
which  part  of  that  which  the  miner  collects  in 
order  to  add  to  the  currency  of  civilised  com- 
munities, is  steadily  restored  to  the  earth  from 
which  it  was  originally  taken.  In  all  likeli- 
hood the  fact  that  India  has  been  for  many 
centuries  the  recipient  of  vast  quantities  of 
silver  from  the  western  world,  but  has  not  till 
lately  experienced  any  notable  rise  in  prices,  is 
due  quite  as  much  to  habits  of  hoarding,  as  it 
is  to  the  practice  of  employing  a  large  amount 
of  silver  for  purposes  of  personal  ornament. 
In  the  middle  ages,  too,  when  government 
meant  spoliation,  and  any  evidence  of  wealth 
was  a  perpetual  pretext  for  extortion,  persons 
often  buried  treasure ;  and  by  their  neglecting 
to  supply  a  key  to  its  locality,  the  treasure,  as 
far  as  society  was  concerned,  was  lost.  So 
constant  was  the  habit,  that  treasure  trove^  L  e. 
specie  buried  and  abandoned,  was  a  notable 
source  of  crown  income,  the  right  to  which 
was  generally  reserved  even  in  the  largest  and 
widest  grants.  For  different  but  analogous 
reasons,  the  buccaneen  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  said  to  have  buried  a  large 
portion  of  their  spoils  on  the  coasts  and  islands 
of  the  American  continent;  and  it  is  often 
asserted,  that  during  the  times  of  terror  in 
France,  and  even  tbrouehout  the  era  of  the 
Revolution,  the  £migr^  had  made  similar  de- 
posits, and  that,  either  from  their  dying  or  by 
oecoming  the  victims  of  the  Convention  before 
they  had  communicated  tlieir  secret  to  survi- 
von,  all  trace  of  the  hoard  has  been  lost^ 
Even,  however,  where  there  exists  no  neces- 
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sit/  for  hoarding,  dne  to  the  obviouB  impulse  ' 
towards  self-preservation,  ignorance  or  habit , 
may  lead  to  the  practice.     Monarchs  used  to 
bo^  in  order  to  meet  political  exigencies. , 
Stat^  have  hoarded  in  order  to  create  reserves 
on  which  to  operate.    Individuals  have  hoarded,  | 
either  because  they    were    ignorant    of   the 
nuichineiy  by  which  their  accumulations  might 
bev^t)me  profitable,  or  from  some  mad  passion  of. 
miserly  secretiyeness.  | 

Among  Political  Economists,  the  word  koard , 
is  Qsed  in  a  special  sense.  It  is  applied  partly 
to  accumulations  of  wealth  not  actually  em- 
ployed for  a  profit  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
poblic;  partly,  but  less  accurately,  to  the 
reserves  of  banks.  Such  accumulations  are  of 
great  monetary  significance.  In  the  first  place, 
tbey  form  a  fund  from  which  in  particular 
emergencies  a  supply  can  be  afforded  for 
fonigu  investment^  extraordinary  payments,  or 
eren  for  commercial  transactions.  High  rates  of 
toterest,  joined  with  sufiScient  or  apparently 
&Qificient  secnri^  for  advances,  will  often  ex- 
tract these  hoards  in  lai^  quanti^  for  some 
oooasions.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  on  and 
after  the  snroension  of  cash  payments,  the  high 
rates  of  profit  consequent  on  some  occupations 
dnring  the  Continental  war,  liberated  these 
aecumulationa,  and  kept  up  in  some  degree  the 
»ap{^y  of  the  precious  metals.  This  utilisa- 
tion of  hoards  nas  been  frequently  effected  on 
different  oocaslonB  in  France,  where  the  prac- 
tice of  specie  accumulation  is  common.  And 
in  the  next  place,  the  reserves  of  banks  fulfil,  as 
»«ct]rities  against  contingencies,  the  same  pur- 
pose of  self-preservation  which  suggests  private 
buarding. 

Money  and  snch  substitutes  of  it  as  are 
actually  circulated  alone  affect  prices.  Hence 
DO  hoard  will  either  raise  or  depress  money 
Talaes.  Again,  the  price  of  money  is  deter- 
mined by  all  tJie  values  which  it  represents, 
and  is,  therefore,  relative  to  all  the  transactions 
whidi  are  based  upon  it.  But  a  hoard  is  not, 
V  its  terms,  drculattng  ;  and  therefore,  while 
it  may  act  as  a  reserve,  it  can  have  no  influence 
on  money  values.  As  the  practice  of  private 
hoarding  is  gradually  dyin|;  out  in  England 
owing  to  the  general  fiicilities  for  banking, 
the  amount  of  noazds  is  being  more  and  more 
coQcentiated  in  the  shape  of  banken'  reserves. 

■osry  (A.-Sax.  bar).  In  Botany,  a  term 
vs«d  in  describing  the  superficial  appendages  of 
bodies,  denoting  their  being  coveml  with  very 
ahoit  dense  hairs^  placed  so  closely  as  to  give 
an  appearance  of  whiteness  to  the  surface  from 
vhaoi  they  grow. 

■ebliy  (a  word  of  doubtful  origin).  The 
aame  of  the  small  nimble  hone  on  which  the 
light  cavalry  of  the  middle  ages  in  England 
were  mounted.     [Hobilbrs.] 

HeMlers  or  Boblflrs  (Low  Lat  hobellarii). 
In  Enfi^snd,  feudal  tenants  bound  to  serve  as 
light  horsemen  or  bowmen ;  for  the  word  seems 
tAhave  been  of  somewhat  uncertain  employment 
The  smaBer  feudal  gentry  were  long  styled  in 
Fruee  kebenattx,  ' 
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Book  Bay*  Boke  Bay  (Ger.  hoch,  hiffk), 
A  festival  formerly  observed  in  England  on 
the  second  Tuesday  after  Easier,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  destruction  of  the  Danes  in 
the  time  of  Ethelred. 

Booos^ooiis.  A  term  g^ven  to  conjurora' 
tricks,  and  said  to  be  a  corruption  from  the 
Latin  words  Hoc  est  corpus  in  the  office  of  the 
Mass. 

Bodograpla  (Gr.  48^r,  a  path,  and  ypd^^ 
I  trace),  A  curve  imagined  by  Sir  W.  R. 
Hamilton  {Proc.  of  Boy.  Irish  Acad,  vol.  iii.) 
to  iUustrate  the  theory  of  central  forces.  It  is 
thus  described :  Upon  the  perpendiculars  let  fall 
from  the  centre  of  force  upon  the  several  tan- 
gents to  the  orbit  set  oc^  from  that  centre, 
distances  proportional  to  the  velocities  with 
which  the  body  moves  at  the  points  of  contact 
of  those  tangents.  When  the  law  of  attraction 
is  that  of  the  inverse  souare  of  the  distance, 
the  orbit  is  a  conic  of  which  the  centre  of  fozve 
is  the  focus;  and  by  a  well-known  theorem  the 
locus  of  the  feet  of  perpendiculars  let  fall  upon 
tangents,  in  other  words  the  pedal  of  the 
orbit,  is  a  circle.  On  the  other  hand,  it  follows 
from  the  law  of  equal  description  of  areas 
[CBirrBAL  Forces]  that  the  product  of  each 
perpendicular  into  the  corresponding  velocity  is 
constant^  so  that  the  hodograph  is  the  inverse 
of  the  pedal,  and  therefore  the  reciprocal  of 
the  orbit.  [Psdal  Cubvbs.]  But  the  pedal 
being  a  circle,  its  inverse  must  also  be  a  circle 
[Ikvbrsb  Cttrvrs]  ;  so  that  all  orbits  of  the 
solar  system  have  circular  hodographs.  Sir 
W.  K.  Hamilton,  in  the  memoir  above  cited, 
establishes  many  interesting  properties  of  the 
hodograph. 

Boe  (Dutch,  houwer).  In  Agrioultuse  and 
Gbudening,  an  instrument  for  stirring  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  cutting  weeds  up  by  the 
roots,  and  earthing  up  plants.  The  hand  hoe  is 
a  thin  plate  of  iron  six  or  eight  inches  broad, 
and  sharpened  on  the  edge,  fixed  at  right 
angles  on  the  extremitv  of  a  pole  or  rod, 
which  serves  as  a  handle.  This  is  called  a 
draw  hoCf  because  in  the  operation  of  hoeing 
the  instrument  is  drawn  or  pulled  towards  the 
operator.  Another  kind  of  garden  hoe  has  the 
blade  or  iron  plate  fixed  on  the  extremity 
of  the  handle,  and  in  continuation  of  it :  and 
this  is  called  a  thrust  hoe,  because  in  hoeing 
the  operator  always  pushes  the  hoe  forward. 
This  kind  is  also  called  a  Dutch  hoe,  most 
probably  from  having  been  first  introduced 
from  Holland.  In  agriculture,  hoes  of  the 
thrust  kind  are  drawn  by  beasts  of  labour, 
and  commonly  called  horse  hoes.  In  general 
form  they  resemble  a  plough;  but  in  stead 
of  the  share  they  have  one  or  more  iron 
blades,  or  plates  with  sharp  edges,  fixed  to 
perpendicular  iron  rods  at  their  lower  extremi- 
ties. These  sharpened  plates  being  drawn 
through  the  soil,  cut  through  the  roots  of  weeds 
an  inch  or  two  beneath  the  surface.  Agricul- 
tural or  field  hoes  are  only  used  in  the  case  of 
those  field  crops  which  are  sown  or  planted  in 
rows.    There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  field 
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or  horse  hoes,  chiefly  differing  in  the  number 
of  blades  which  are  attached  to  the  common 
frame  for  stirring  and  cleaning  a  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  spaces  between  the  rows 
of  drilled  crops  at  once. 

Hoelnr.  The  operation  of  stirring  the 
surface,  cuttinff  off  weeds,  or  earthing  up  plants 
with  a  hoe.  In  the  case  of  any  of  these  ope- 
rations dry  weather  must  be  chosen,  otherwise 
the  result  will  either  be  useless  or  injurious. 
Plants  rooted  up  by  the  hoe  in  wet  weather 
will  produce  fresh  roots  and  grow  again,  while 
plants  earthed  up  under  simuar  circumstances 
will  haye  the  leaves  which  are  covered  by  the 
soil  decayed  by  it.  In  either  case  also  the 
ground  wiU  be  hardened  by  the  treading  of  the 
feet  of  men  or  horses,  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
progress  of  the  roots,  and  to  exclude  air  and 
water  from  penetrating  through  it  to  them. 
Hoeing  is  sometimes  performed  on  surfaces 
which  are  without  weeds,  for  the  purpose  of 
stirring  the  soil;  but  in  such  csfles  pronged 
hoes,  or  hoes  havixig  three  or  more  long  spikes 
or  teeth,  are  more  effective  than  hoes  wiw  broad 
plates  or  blades. 

Boff.  In  Naval  afikirs,  a  brush  with  a 
stout  long  handle,  used  for  scouring  barnacles 
and  weed  off  a  ship's  bottom. 

Hoo.    In  Zoology.    [Su8.j 

Boffaiitte.  A  mineialogiGal  synonym  of  a 
species  of  NatrciiU  from  Hogau,  near  the  lake 
of  Constance. 

Honrota.  Yearling  sheep.  A  lamb  be- 
comes a  ^  in  its  first  winter,  and  afterwards  a 
hogget ;  and,  on  losing  its  coat,  a  shearhog. 

BoMtnv*  In  spiking  of  a  ship,  this  term 
has  reference  to  an  undue  falling  of  her  head 
and  stem,  in  oonsequence  of  weakness  in  the 
keel  or  in  the  tie  provided  by  the  decks.  Hog- 
ging may  be  inunediately  caused  by  the  sus- 
pension of  the  ship  on  a  wave  amidships,  or  by 
her  taking  the  ground. 

Bofmaiiaj'  (said  to  be  from  the  Norman- 
French  au  gui  menez,  kad  to  the  mistletoe).  The 
old  name  of  the  last  night  in  the  year,  among  the 
Scotch,  with  whom  it  was  a  notable  festival. 
(Lockhart's  L^fe  of  Shott^  chap,  zliii.) 

Bo^slieAA.  Aja  ancient  measure  of  capacity, 
containing  sixty-three  old  wine  gallons. 

Botst.  This  name  is  given  to  the  machinery 
applied  in  iactories,  mines,  hotels,  &c.,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  men,  or  things^  from  one 
levd  to. another;  the  man-engines  are  a  kind 
of  hout,  as  are  the  hydraulic  cranee  now 
generally  used. 

Boloiis.  One  of  our  wild  grasses,  of  little 
value  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  the 
he  bage  being  soft  and  poor.  One  of  the 
species,  H.  lanatua,  goes  by  the  name  of  White 
^og  amongst  fiinaers. 

Bold  (Sax.  healdan).  The  inside  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ship.  It  is  divided  into  com- 
partments by  bulkheads  across ;  and  contains 
the  ballast,  water,  coals  and  wood,  provisions 
and  cargo. 

Hold.  In  Music,  the  same  as  Fausb  [which 
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Bolldayw.  This  term  now  denotes  pracH- 
cally  those  days,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  on  which 
no  regularpublic  business  is  transacted  at  public 
offices.  Tney  are  either  fixed  or  variable,  and 
vai^  in  different  public  offices.  The  variable 
hoUdays  are  Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday, 
Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Holy  Thursday 
or  Ascension  Day,  Whit  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
[Fbrls.] 

Bolinefls.  The  title  by  which  the  Pope  b 
addressed ;  equivalent  te  the  Latin  eancUtta. 

BoUow  BasttoD.  In  Fortification,  a  bas- 
tion in  which  the  terreplein  is  limited  by  a 
line  parallel  to  the  scarp,  and  along  wtuch 
the  interior  slope  of  the  rampart  extends  con- 
tinuously. 

Boltow  Bew0tmeat««    [BflvsnciHTs.] 

Bollow  Blaot.  ISsa^ty  dlieUs,  with  metal 
screw  plugs,  sometimes  used  in  the  navy. 

Bolly  (A.-Sax.  holegn).  The  Bex  Aqui- 
folium  of  botanists,  of  which  many  beautiful 
varieties  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  flhruU. 
The  Holly  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  evergreens 
for  garden  decoration. 

Bollylioek*  A  popular  flower  of  the  late 
summer  season,  whose  tapering  flower  spikes, 
well  placed  in  a  garden,  have  a  veiy  fine  ap- 
pearance. The  giwlen  Hollyhocks  are  varieties 
of  Althaa  rosea,  and  one  or  two  closely  related 
species,  as  chinensU  ajidJic(folia, 

Bolm  (A.-Sax.).  An  island,  or  fenny  place 
surrounded  by  water.  Two  well-known  islands 
in  the  Bristol  Chanmel  are  called  the  Steep 
Holm  and  Flat  Holm. 

Bolna  Oak  or  Bolly  Oak.     [Qinscius.] 

Bolmeslte.  A  mineral  identical  with  GUa- 
tonite,  named  after  Holmes,  who  analysed  it 

Boloeaiuit(Gr.  6\6icavaros,  &omSAof,  tohok, 
and  ica/«,  /  bum),  A  solemn  sacrifice  among 
the  ancients,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  victim 
was  consumed  upon  the  altar,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  usual  custom  of  burning  only  a  por- 
tion. A  similar  custom  prevailed  among  the 
Jews;  it  is  called  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  a  whole  burnt  offering. 

BotooepliaJl  (Gr.  8aoi,  and  icc^a\4  head). 
An  order  of  fishes,  distinguished  by  the  follow- 
ing characters  :  jaws  bony,  traversed  and  encased 
by  dental  plates;  endoskeleton  cartilaginous; 
exoskeleton  as  pkcoid  granules ;  most  of  the 
fins  with  a  strong  spine  for  the  first  ray ;  ventnds 
abdominal ;  gills  laminated^  attached  by  their 
margins ;  a  single  external  gill  aperture.  Only 
two  genera  (Cculorhynchue  and  Cestracion)  ari' 
known  to  exist  at  the  present  day.  The  foHsil 
species  range  from  the  bottom  of  the  oolitic 
series  of  rocks  to  the  present  period. 

Bolograpli  (Gr.  Sxos,  and7pd^,  ImrUf). 
In  the  Civil  Law,  a  will  written  entirely  by  the 
hand  of  the  testator. 

Bolotliiirlana  (Gr.  bXioMpiov).  The  name 
of  the  family  of  Echinoderms,  having  the  genus 
Holothuria  for  its  type.  The  body  presents  a 
subcylindrical  elongated  form ;  is  d^ended  by 
a  coriaceous  not  spiny  integument,  open  at  both 
ends,  and  perforated  bv  numerous  small  canals, 
in  linear  series,  through  which  prehensile  and 
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adhesiTO  raeken  are  protraded.  At  the  ante- 
rior extremity  ib  the  mouth,  Barronjided  with 
coDi plicated  retractile  tentacula.  At  the  oppo- 
fQte  end  is  the  apertnre  of  the  doaca,  in  which 
the  rwtniii  and  a  respiratoiy  branched  tube 
terminate.  The  intestine  is  Teiy  long,  and  con- 
rolnted ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  when 
thp  animal  is  disturbed,  it  is  protruded  from 
the  bodj  or  mptured  by  the  yiolence  of  the 
euntraction  of  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  ab- 
domen. The  trtpang  of  Eastezn  commerce  is 
a  dried  species  of  Bciotkuria. 

Koit(A.-Saz.  a  wood;  Ger.  hols).  The  ter- 
mination of  many  names  of  places  in  England, 
denVed  from  their  ancient  situation  in  a  wood. 

Bolj  AlUaaoet  Vhmm  A  league  formed 
between  certain  of  the  principal  sovereigns  of 
Earope,  after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at 
Waterloo:  on  the  proposal,  it  is  said,  of  the 
Kc^^nan  emperor  Alexander.  It  arose  from  the 
religious  enthiisiAsm  which  was  prevalent  at 
that  period  of  deliverance  from  French  domi- 
nation, and  with  which  the  csar  was  just  then 
roQsiderably  imbued.  The  act  of  this  alliance 
is  said  to  nave  been  sent  in  his  handwriting 
to  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  signed  by  them.  It  is  not  supposed  that 
the  original  termii  of  the  league  were  other  than 
indefinite;  for  the  maintenance  of  I'ustice, 
rt  li^on,  &C.  in  the  name  of  the  Gospel.  But 
it  vas  subsequently  connected  with  the  deter- 
mination of  those  monarchs  to  support,  in 
conjanction  with  Knglan^and  France,  existing 
{.'oreraments  throughout  Europe,  by  the  De- 
il&ration  of  November  1819.  Aiterwards  the 
ci'nereaaes  of  Troppau,  Laybach,  and  Verona 
^'iit^blished  the  character  of  the  alliance,  to 
▼hich  the  war  of  France  against  Spain,  in 
1823,  gave  additional  illustration.  But  Eng- 
land may  be  said  to  have  finally  abandoned  its 
prindi^  in  1827,  Franca  in  1830. 

Balj  Xood  or  Boljr  Cross*  A  festival 
kept  on  September  14,  to  commemorate  the 
*^tation  of  the  Holy  Cross.  It  is  from  this 
ciraunstaaoe  that  the  royal  palace  in  Edinburgh 
bafl  derived  its  appellation. 

Boiy  Btono.  A  soft  stone  used  for  scour- 
ing the  decks  cf  ships. 

Balir  TlnnradAar  or  Asoonstoa  Bay. 
In  the  Boman  Calendar,  the  d9th  day  after 
Easier  Sunday.  A  festival  in  commemoration 
cf  Christ's  ascension. 

■oly  Vottik  The  last  week  in  Lent, 
called  also  in  Eiudand  PasHon  week,  as  the 
period  of  our  Iiora  s  sufferings  and  death. 

Boonco  (Lat  homagium  or  hominium, 
from  hamOf  mail,  the  usual  tenn  by  which  the 
ya^sal  or  dependant  of  a  prince  is  designated 
io  the  older  writers  of  the  middle  ages).  The 
fymbolicsl  acknowledgment  of  dependence  due 
^m  a  vassal  to  a  feudal  lord  or  superior  when 
inTfsted  with  a  fief,  or  obtaining  it  by  succes- 
FioQ.  In  the  eariiest  periods  of  the  feudal 
fTnem,  fealty  and  homage  appear  to  be  con- 
fonnded  (Sir  F.  Palgrave  On  the  Enalish 
(^f^^Monwealtk,  voL  iL  p.  oocxc);  but  in  later 
times  the  distinction  vras  deany  established, 
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and  fealty  might  sometimes  be  due  where 
homage  was  not.  Homage  was  either  homa- 
gium  ligenm,  lu>ffe  homage,  by  which  full  and 
unreserved  allegiasee  was  rendered ;  or  homa- 
gium  non  ligeum,  simple  homage,  a  mere 
acknowledgment  of  feudal  superiority,  with  a 
saving  or  exception  of  the  rights  of  other 
feudal  lords.  The  one  was  personal,  and 
could  not  be  renounced  (hence  the  doctrine  of 
allegianee) ;  the  other  bound  the  vassal  only  so 
long  as  he  held  the  fief  in  respect  of  which  it 
was  due. 

HomftllftosBB  (Homalium,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  natural  order  of  arborescent  or 
shrubby  epigynous  Exogens,  inhabiting  the 
tropics.  According  to  Brown  they  are  related 
to  Paseifioracea,  but  distinguished  by  their 
inferior  ovair.  Lindlcy  places  them  between 
Lauracea  and  Cactacea,  in  the  Cactal  alliance  ; 
De  CandoUe  between  Samydacea  and  Chail- 
letifwea.  They  are  plants  of  some  beauty,  but 
of  no  particular  use. 

Bombsiv'*  Vlftospboms.  Fused  chloride 
of  calcium,  which  is  luminous  in  a  dark  place 
after  haring  been  exposed  to  the  solar  rays. 

Bomboiy's  Fyroplioms*  [PTBOPHonus.] 

Bomb«rf*s  Sodattwe  Bait.  Bomcic 
acid,  to  which  Homberg  erroneously  assigned 
sedative  powers. 

BomOa  In  Naval  langua^,  this  term  is  used 
of  anything  that  is  close  m  its  place ;  it  is 
applied  to  the  sheets  of  the  sails,  the  shot  and- 
cartridge  in  a  gun,  and  any  article  of  stowage. 

Bomerlo  Poems.  This  title  is  generally 
given  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  the  hymns 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  Dionysus,  Hermes  and  other  Hellenic 
deities  and  heroes.  But  the  poems  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  treasures  which  were  possessed  by  the 
Qreeks  of  the  age  of  Pisisteatus  or  Pericles. 
[Ctcuo  Posts.]  The  Iluj>  relates  the  events 
of  a  few  months  in  the  Trojan  war,  which  was 
caused  by  the  theft  of  Helen  by  Paris,  once  called 
Alexandres :  the  Odtsssy  B;ives  the  narrative  of 
the  return  of  Odysseus  or  Ulysses  from  Dion  to 
Ithaca.  An  examination  of  these  two  poems 
seems  to  show  that  the  groundwork  of  the  tale 
is  in  each  case  the  same,  and  that  this  ground- 
work is  common  to  the  epic  poems  of  other 
nations,  as  the  Volsunga  Saga,  the  Nibelunecn 
Lied,  &c.  Hence  a  presumption  arises  that 
these  poems  were  the  result  of  a  very  gradual 
growth,  and  that  in  them  are  combined  several 
Uys  or  poems  written  by  several  writers.  [Epic] 

Bomlcide  (Lat  homicidium,  from  homo, 
and  csdo,  /  kill).  In  Law,  the  killing  of  any 
human  creature;  which  is  either  justifiable: 
viz.  1.  In  case  of  neceseitv,  public  or  private ; 
2.  By  permission  of  law  for  the  advancement 
of  justice  ;  8.  For  the  prevention  of  forcible 
and  atrocious  crime.  Or  excusable:  1.  By 
misadventure ;  2.  In  self-defence  on  a  sudden 
affiray,  or  chance-medley.  Or  felonious  :  of 
which  the  species  are :  1.  Self-murder ;  2. 
Manslaughter,  which  is  defined  '  the  unlawful 
killing  of  another  without  malice,  express  or 
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implied ; '  3.  Murder,  or  the  wilful  killing  of 
another  by  malice  aforethought ;  4.  Petit 
treason,  which  by  the  Statute  of  Traaaons  was 
confined  to  the  cases  of  a  servant  wilfully 
killing  his  master,  a  wife  her  husband,  or  an 
ecclesiastical  person  his  superior ;  but  the  dis- 
tinction in  judgment  between  this  offence  and 
murder  is  now  abolished.  In  the  law  of  France, 
homicide  is  of  four  sorts :  assassinat,  meurtre 
(corresponding  respectively  to  our  murder  and 
manslaughter),  accidental  homicide,  and  homi- 
cide committed  in  self-defence. 

Bomlly  (Or.  AfuXia,  an  cissemhlage).  Used 
by  the  early  fathers  in  the  same  sense  as  our 
word  sermon.  Up  to  the  fifth  century  the  prac- 
tice  of  preaching  was  confined  to  the  bisnope, 
and  the  only  homilies  extant  are  of  their  com- 
position. The  term,  which  has  now  become 
obsolete,  was  in  constant  use  as  late  as  the 
Beformation ;  and  the  English  Book  of  Homi- 
lies is  a  collection  of  sermons,  setting  forth 
the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
pointmff  out  the  principles  of  Protestantism; 
of  which  the  first  part  was  published  by  Gran- 
mer  in  the  reign  of  Edward  vl.,  and  the  second 
by  order  of  conTOcation  in  that  of  Elizabeth. 

SomlBj.  A  kind  of  meal  prepared  from 
maise  or  Indian  com. 

Boino«  (Gr.  A/u^f,  one  and  the  eame),  A 
prefix  used  in  composition  to  denote  reeem- 
Uance,  and  thus  opposed  to  hetero-,  which 
indicates  difference. 

Bomodironioiis  (Gr.  6f»6xp»fioSf  of  one 
coUmr).  In  Botany,  when  aH  the  florets  in  the 
same  flower^head  are  of  the  same  colour. 

BomoBokeplialio  Bepraaentatlon  (Gr. 
ZfUHoSf  like ;  lec^aX^,  head).  This  term  is  used 
by  Professor  J.  Aitken  Meigs  to  denote  skulls 
belonging  to  a  particular  type  of  men,  which 
repeat  analogically  the  characters  of  another 
type  with  which  they  have  no  direct  connection, 
e.  g.  between  the  Awares  and  the  Peruvians,  or 
between  the  Boerjesman  and  the  Mongolian  races. 
The  occasional  developement  of  tkH  interparietal 
bone,  formed  by  the  ossified  elements  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  super-occipital,  both  in  the 
ola  Aymara  skulls  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Titi- 
caca  and  in  many  other  races  of  men,  forms  an 
example  of  homceokephalic  representation. 

BomcBomerla  (Gr.  6fimofi4p€tei,  eimilarity 
of  parts).  The  name  giyen  to  the  physical 
theory  of  Annxagoras  of  Clazomene,  who  flou- 
rishea  in  the  fifUi  century  b.  c.  According  to 
this  hypothesis,  eyeiy  material  substance  is 
made  up  of  infinitely  small  parts  similar  to  it- 
self. This  theoiy  bean  some  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  monads  of  Leibnita  in  modem 
times.     [MoNAB.] 

BomoBopatliy  ((}r.  8/toiof,  similar,  and 
wdBot,  feeling  or  affection).  The  homoeopathic 
method  of  healing  diseases  was  first  propos«Ml 
by  Samuel  Hahnemann,  a  German  physician, 
in  1796.  It  consists  in  the  administration  of 
medicines  which  are  presumed  to  excite  in 
healthy  persons  symptoms  similar  to  those  of 
the  disease  which  is  to  be  treated,  upon  the 
principle  that  similia  similibus  eurantur.  Thus 
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it  is  maintained  that  sulphur  produces  a  poft- 
tular  eruption  upon  the  skin,  and  therefore 
cures  pustular  eruptions ;  and  that  quinia  pro- 
duces febrile  symptoms,  and  therdbre  cores 
agues,  and  so  forth.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
part  of  this  practice  is  the  smallness  of  the 
doses  in  which  the  homoeopathic  remedies  are 
administered,  it  being  presumed  that  by  in- 
finite subdivisions  the  virtues  of  remedies  are 
proportionately  refined  and  exalted.  A  grain, 
for  instance,  of  any  active  remedy,  mch  as 
aloes,  is  triturated  with  1,000  ^;rains  of  sugar 
of  milk ;  when  this  mixture  is  complete,  a 
grain  of  it  is  again  diluted  with  1,000  of  the 
vehicle;  and  so  of  medicines  which  the  or- 
dinary practitioner  administers  in  doses  of  one 
or  two  grains  or  more,  tbe  homosopathist  pre- 
scribes a  millionth  or  the  dedllionth  of  a  grain, 
or  even  less. 

BomoBoaote  B^lts  (Gr.  Sfioiot,  and 
(AoPf  animal).  These  tracts^  defining  the  boun- 
,  daries  of  the  geographical  provinces  of  manne 
I  animals,  are  M>unded  by  cbmatal  lines;  which 
are  not,  howerer,  parallel  with  lines  of  latitude, 
but  undulate  in  subordination  to  dimatalinfla* 
ences  of  warm  or  cold  oceanic  currents^  relations 
of  knd  to  water,  &c  Of  these  belts  Profenor 
£.  Forbes  has  defined  nine;  one  equatorial, 
with  four  to  the  north  and  four  to  the  south, 
which  are  mutually  reprMentatire. 

Bonaovamons  (Gr.  6piiy«^os).  In  Grasses, 
when  all  the  fiorets  of  the  spikelets  of  the  same 
individual  are  hermaphrooite ;  in  Composite 
plants,  when  all  the  fiorets  of  aflower-headare 
kermaphrodite. 

Bomoffeneoiui  (Gr.  hitayew^is,  of  the  sam 
kind).  Homogeneous  bodies  are  those  of  which 
the  constituent  elements  are  all  similar.  Ho- 
mogeneous quantities  are  such  as  can  be  added 
to  or  subtracted  froln  each  other. 

BomoffWieoiiB  Vunetloii.  In  Algebra, 
a  function  of  two  or  more  variables,  sncn  that 
the  result  of  substituting  in  it  £r,  tjf,  te,  &e. 
.  .  .  in  place  of  x,^,  r,  &c  .  .  .  reflectively, 
is  equivalent  to  the  multiplication  of  the  ori- 
ginal faction  by  a  power  of  t.    Thus 

«iB»F(4r,  y,  ir,  &e.  .  .  .) 

is  called  a  homogeneous  function  of  the  n'^ 
degree  when 

F(te,  ty,  tr,  &c  .  .  .)"^  F(*»  y,  if,  &c.  .  .  .), 

where  n  may  be  positiye  or  negative,  integral 
or  fractional.  Differentiating  the  above  equa- 
tion according  to  t  several  times  ^ocessively, 
and  putting,  finally,  <*  1,  important  theorems 
due  to  Emer,  are  readily  deduced.  The  two 
simplest  of  these  are : 

dUn  .    dtt^      du^     . 


dx 


dz 


^«V2rx 


dz' 

-I-&C.   . 


^^dydz         dxdy     ^^^dy 
whence  the  general  law  is  evident    In  modem 
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algebra,  a  rational  and  integral  homogeneous 
function  of  the  n*^  dmee  in  m  variables  is 
called  an  tn-arj  n-ic.     rQ^^ANna] 
The  operative  symbol 

d        d        d      , 
"^-"di^ydy^'dz*^ 

has  been  termed  by  Carmichael  (Cambridge 
and  Dublin  MaihemaUcal  Journal,  vol.  ti.) 
the  index  symbol  of  homogeneous  functions. 
It  is  obvious,  from  the  above,  that 

and  generally  that 

/(vK-/(«K. 

For  fiirther  oonseqnenoee  of  this,  see  also 
Boole's  Diferentiai  Equations, 

Homogemi  (Qr.  ^fioTfi^t).  A  name  once 
given  to  a  group  of  Exogens,  which  have  their 
wood  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  wedges 
instead  of  concentric  circles.  This  condition  is 
seen  in  the  stems  of  Peppers,  Aristolochias^  &c. 

Hamofr>pbio#  A  term  of  modem  geo- 
metry, introduced  by  Chasles  (  GioTnitrie  Supi- 
rieure)f  and  applied  originally  to  two  geome- 
trical figures  so  related  that  to  any  point  in 
one  corresponds  but  one  point  in  the  other, 
and  vice  versA ;  whilst  to  points,  in  lineA,  in 
either  figure  correspond  oollinear  points  in  the 
other.  The  following  special  applications  of 
the  term  are  important 

TVoo  roms  of  points,  no  matter  whether 
they  are  in  the  same  line  or  in  distinct  lines, 
are  said  to  be  homograpMe  when  the  relation 
between  them  is  such  that  each  point  in  the 
one  line  determines  and  is  determined  by  one, 
and  only  one,  point  in  the  other.  (Chasles, 
Comptes  Sendus,  December  24,  1856.)  If  m 
and  mi  be  corresponding  points  of  two  such 
series,  and  t  and  ji  two  fixed  points  in  the 
respective  lines,  then,  in  virtue  of  the  above 
definition,  the  following  relation  will  eaust  be- 
tween the  distances  t  m  andy^iTii : 

A . im.Jimi  -i-B . tm-l- C ,j\fni  +  D «0  (1^ 

where  A,  B,  C,  D,  are  numerical  constants 
which  will  be  determined  as  soon  as  three  pairs 
of  corresponding  points  have  been  chosen.  If 
we  suppose  t  and  the  infiinitely  distant  point  in 
the  first  row  to  correspond,  respectively,  to  the 
point  at  infinity  and  to  ji  in  tne  second,  then 
the  above  equation  takes  the  simpler  and  very 
convenient  form  im  ,ji  m^mmk,  where  A;  is  a  con- 
stant still  to  be  disposed  of.  From  this  it  may 
readily  be  shown  that  two  homographic  rows  of 
points  or  divisions,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
eorrtspond  anharmonieaby,  that  is  to  say  the 
anharmonic  ratio  of  any  four  points  of  the  one 
U  equal  to  that  of  the  four  oorrespondinff  points 
of  the  other ;  symbolically,  (abea)*»(aJtiCidiy 
When  two  homographic  divisions  are  super- 
posed, there  are  in  general  two  points  e  and  /; 
each  of  which,  considered  as  a  point  of  either 
series,  coincides  with  its  oomsponding  point ; 
these  are  called  the  common  points  of  the  two 
rows ;  they  will  be  real  or  imaginary  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  constant  A: ;  in  all  cases, 
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j  however,  they  are  equidistant  from  the  middle 
point  of  the  segment  y\,  and  in  virtue  of  the 
anharmonic  cozresponaence  of  the  two  series 
we  shall  have  (abef)^{aibie/)  or  (aa^ef)^ 
(bbie/)'B&<i, ;  that  is  to  say,  the  anharmonic 
ratio  of  the  common  points  and  any  pair  ot 
corresponding  points  has  a  constant  value. 
Hence,  if  a  single  pair  of  corresponding  points 
are  harmonic  conjugates  with  respect  to  the 
common  points  e  and/,  every  other  pair  will  be 
so ;  and  this  will  occur  whenever  the  divisions 
are  so  superposed  that  the  points  t  and^j  co- 
incide, or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
whenever  a  point  m,  regarded  as  a  point  ot 
either  series,  corresponds  to  the  same  point  n, 
for  then  (mnef)^{nme f)^  —  1.  [Habmonic 
Row  OF  PoDfTS.]  In  this  case  the  corresponding 
points  of  the  superposed  homographic  envisions 
form  an  involution  of  the  second  order  [Invo- 
littion],  of  which  e  and /are  the  double  points 
OT  foci,  and  o,  or  the  middle  point  of  0/(with 
which  i  and^j  now  coincide),  is  said  to  be  the 
centre. 

It  is  evident  that  any  row  of  points  and  the 
row  formed  by  projecting  the  latter  on  any 
other  line  are  homographic,  and  conversely 
that  two  homc^raphic  divisions  may  be  so 
placed  as  to  be  projections  one  of  the  other. 
On  this  account  the  term  projective,  first  pro- 
posed by  Steiner,  is  frequently  used  in  plao^  ot 
nomograpkio. 

The  term  homographic,  as  applied  to  two 
pendk  whose  elements  consist  either  of  right 
lines,  planes,  curves,  or  curved  surfiices,  has  a 
precisely  similar  definition;  that  is  to  say, 
two  pencils  are  said  to  be  homographic  when 
the  relation  between  them  is  such  that  each 
element  of  one  pencil  determines  and  is  deter- 
mined b^  one,  and  only  one,  element  of  the 
other,  it  can  be  readily  shown  that  the  ele- 
ments of  homographic  pencils  correspond  an- 
harmonically.  To  do  so  in  the  case  of  curves, 
it  is  only  necessaiy  to  remember  that  the  an- 
harmonic ratio  of  any  four  curves  of  the  pencil 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  pencil  of  tangents 
to  these  curves  at  any  one  of  the  funda- 
mental points  through  which  they  all  pass. 

[PBNC5IL.J 

The  term  homographic  is  also  frequently  ap- 
plied to  two  geometrical  systems  whose  elements 
are  dissimilar;  thus,  a  pencil  of  rays  and  the 
row  of  intersections  of  these  rays  by  a  trans- 
versal are  said  to  form  homographic  systems. 
In  this  case,  however,  Chasles  would  simply  say 
that  the  systems  correspond  anharmonically. 

The  numerous  researches  of  Steiner,  Chasles, 
De  Jonqui^res,  Cremona,  and  other  cultivators 
of  modem  pure  geometry,  abundantly  prove  the 
importance  of  the  theory  of  homographic  rela- 
tions. Recent  continental  mathematical  pub- 
lications, indeed,  will  be  unintelligible  unless 
the  reader  bring  to  their  perusal  a  knowledge 
of  the  elementary  parts  of  the  theory  above 
sketched.  Amongst  the  English  works  to  be 
consulted  on  the  subject  are  Salmon's  Conies, 
Mulcahy's  Principles  of  Modem  Oeometry,  and 
Townsend's  Chapters  on  Modem  Geometry.  On 
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the  Continent  the  best  works  are  those  of 
Chasles,  Apergu  Histanque  and  Ghomktrie  Supi' 
rieuref  &c ;  De  Jonqniires,  MUangea  de  Ghmitrie 
Pure  and  Euai  «ur  la  GhihaHon  des  Courbes 
Ohmkriques\  Steiner,  SjfstemaUBche  Entwicke- 
luna  der  Abhdngigkeit  geonutriaeher  Gestalten ; 
Mobiiis,  Batyeenirische  Caletd  (in  which  the 
term  ctUlinear  is  used  in  place  of  homograpkic) ; 
and  Cremona,  Introdueione  ad  una  Teoria 
GeomeMca  deUs  Curve  Piane^  Bologna  1862. 

HomolofSttoa  (G^.  Sft^Koyas,  agreeing 
ttith).  In  Ciyil  Law,  the  act  whereby  a  com- 
petent tribunal  recognises  and  sanctions  the 
acts  of  prirate  individuals  or  of  an  inferior 
Authority.  Thus  a  composition  with  creditors 
requires  in  France  homologation  by  the  Tri- 
bunal of  Commerce. 

KomolocoQ*  (Or.  SfUkoyos),  A  term 
applied  in  Eudid  to  the  antecedent,  as  well  as 
to  the  consequent,  terms  in  proportionals  (book 
ri.  def.  12).  Homologous  sides  m  similar  figures 
are  those  which  occupy  corresponding  positions 
with  respect  to  the  equal  angles. 

Bomolofoiui  Series.  Groups  of  chemical 
compounds,  the  formulsB  of  whose  members 
differ  from  each  other  by  two  equivalents  of 
carbon  and  two  of  hydrogen,  or  a  multiple  of 
that  number.  The  alcohols,  ethers,  fatty  adds, 
and  organic  bases  are  examples  of  homologous 
series. 

Bomoloffy  (Gr.  6^X07/0,  agreement).  In 
Anatomy,  that  department  of  the  sdence  which 
teaches  the  essential  correspondence  of  parts, 
either  in  different  animals,  or  in  different  seg- 
ments of  the  same  animal,  or  in  the  same  seg- 
ment, and  also  the  correspondence  of  the  parts  of 
an  animal  with  the  ideal  archetype  which  has 
goremed  the  plan  of  its  organisation.  Thus, 
firstly,  the  wing  of  a  bird  is,  homologically, 
the  same  limb  as  the  arm  of  a  man  or  the 
forefoot  of  a  horse ;  and  the  os  qvadratum  of  a 
bird  is  shown  to  be  the  same  bone  as  the  ob 
tympanicum  of  the  tortoise,  and  as  the  auditory 
process  of  the  temporal  bone  of  a  man.  They 
are  said  to  be  ktmologous  parts,  and  the  pro- 
positions are  examples  of  what  has  been  called 
special  homology.  Secondly,  the  wing  of  a  bird 
is  the  same  or  correlative  part  in  its  segment  of 
the  body,  as  the  leg  is  in  a  more  posterior 
seoment ;  just  as  the  frontal  bone  is  the  cor- 
relatiye  element  in  its  segment,  with  the 
Buperoocipital  bone  in  its  segment.  The  wing 
of  the  right  side  is  also  the  answering  part  of 
the  wing  of  the  left  side ;  in  the  same  way  that 
the  right  neurapophysis  of  any  given  segment 
answers  to  the  left  neurapophysis  in  the  same 
segment.  Propositions  of  tnis  land  are  examples 
of  what  is  termed  serial  homology;  and  the 
parts  so  corresponding  are  said  to  be  komotypal ; 
thus  the  aim  is  the  homotype  of  the  leg,  the 
humerus  of  the  femur,  the  radius  of  the  tibia, 
the  ulna  of  the  fibula,  &c  Thirdly,  in  relation 
to  the  archetype  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton,  the 
arm  is  the  diverging  appendage  of  its  segment ; 
the  superoccipital  bone  is  the  neural  spine ;  the 
exoodpital  bone  or  condyloid  part  of  the  oeci" 
pital  bone  in  Anthzopotomy  is  the  neurapophy- 
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sis ;  the  basioccipital  bone  or  basilar  process  of 
the  occipital  bone  is  the  centrum  or  body  of  ita 
segment:  these  propositions  are  instances  of 
what  is  termed  aeneral  homology^  as  being  ex- 
pressive of  the  highest  generaJisations  in  that 
philosophical  department  of  anatomical  science. 
(Owen  On  the  Archetype  and  Homologies  of 
the  Vertebrate  Skeleton.) 

Bompmorplioiie  (Gr.  Z/tos,  and  fupfii, 
form).  In  Botany,  applied  when  bodies  of  the 
same  order  are  uniform,  or  shaped  alike. 

Bomoajmone  (Ghr.  bft^^vfun,  of  the  same 
name).  In  Anatomy,  this  term  is  synonymous 
with  honhotypal.  *  If  those  of  the  right  side 
arise  from  the  left  part  of  the  brain,  and  rice 
versA,  which  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
best  anatomists,  then  one  would  imagine  that 
the  homon^ous  nerves  of  the  right  and  left 
side  must,  in  crossing  over,  lie  somewhere  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  and  so  impart  ribratioos 
to  each  other.*    (Hartley.) 

Bomonjine  (Gh*.  b^/AmtiLos).  Words  which 
agree  in  sound  but  differ  in  siffnification,  as  the 
substantive  bear  and  the  verb  bear. 


I     Bomoonelaaa 

Names  by  which  the    Orthodox  and   Arian 

\  parties  were  distinguished  in  the  great  ood- 

■  troversy  in  the  fourui  century  upon  Sie  nature 

'  of  Christ ;  the  former  word  aigmfying  that  the 

nature  of  the  Father  and  Son  is  the  samtt  the 

latter  that  they  are  similar.     [Ariaks.]    (Mil- 

jman's  Hist,  of  Christianity,  ii.  443.) 

BomophoBeve  (Gr.  4/t^^«*ref,  rf  the  same 
tone).  In  Music,  of  the  same  pitch,  or  unisonal. 
Two  or  more  sounds  are  said  to  be  homo- 
phonous  when  they  are  of  exactly  the  same 
pitch. 

Bomoplieiiya  Homophonofos  words  or 
syllables,  in  Language,  are  words  or  syl- 
lables having  the  same  sound,  although  ex- 
{>ressed  in  writing  by  various  combinatioDS  of 
ett«rs.  Languages  which  abound  in  homo- 
phonies  are,  1.  Some  Oriental  monosyllabic 
tongues,  namely,  the  Chinese  and  its  kindred 
dialects,  in  wluch  very  few  sounds  compii^e 
the  whole  vocabulary,  and  the  same  sound  is 
expressed  by  a  variety  of  ideographic  charac- 
ters; in  Chinese  there  are  only  400  such 
sounds,  multiplied  by  the  distinctions  of  tone 
and  accent  to  1,600  or  2,000 ;  and,  2.  Some 
European  tongues  in  which,  according  to  the 
genius  of  the  cUalect,  the  syllables  of  the  original 
languaffes  from  which  the  words  are  chiefly 
derived  have  been  contracted  in  speaking, 
and  part  of  their  sounds  dropped,  wnile  the 
greater  part  of  the  letters  is  retained.  Thus 
in  EngUsh,  and  still  more  in  French,  which 
is  peculiarly  a  dialect  of  Latin  abounding  in 
contractions,  homophonies  are  numerous;  in  the 
latter  tongue  the  number  of  syllables  differently 
spelt,  all  having  nearly  the  sound  of  our  broad 
A,  amounts  to  more  than  a  hundred ;  while  in 
Italian,  in  which  the  original  proportions  of  the 
Roman  language  are  preserved,  they  are  scarcely 
to  be  found. 

Boino|»teraiui  (Gr.  dft^vrcpos,  of  the  same 
plumage).  The  name  of  an  order  of  insects,  dis- 
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mcmbezed  from  the  ffenUptera  at  lanxuBiifl, 
inclndixig  those  in  which  the  wing-ooven  are 
of  a  nnifonn  semi-membniiioiis  consiBteDcy. 
Latieille  diodes  this  order  into  the  three 
following  diTiflions :  -m. 

1.  The  Oieadarieat  having  the  tani  three- 
jointed,  and  the  antenna  Teiy  short,  terminated 
by  a  fine  bristle. 

2.  The  ApkidiatUy  haying  the  tarsi  two-jointed, 
and  the  antennie  longer,  witeut  a  terminal 
bristle;  containing  the  funilies  Aphida  and 
PayUidm. 

8.  The  tf-attinseeta,  having  the  tarsi  one- 
jointed,  terminated  by  a  single  claw.  The  males 
have  two  wings,  and  are  destitute  of  a  mouth ; 
the  females  are  wingless,  and  fVirnished  with  a 
sneker. 

B«motrdpal  (Gr.  rphrm,  I  turn).  In 
Botany,  a  term  used  in  describing  the  direction 
of  bodies,  to  denote  any  one  hating  the  same 
direction  as  the  body  to  which  it  ^longs,  but 
not  being  straight 

Romotype  (Gr.  r^vet).  In  Anatomy,  the 
omrelatiye  in  one  segment  with  any  given  part 
in  another  segment,  or  in  the  same  segment, 
of  one  and  the  same  animaL  Thus  the  fron- 
tal bone  is  the  homo^pe  of  the  superocdpital 
bone ;  the  humerus  is  the  homotype  of  the 
femur ;  the  ports  on  the  right  side  are  homo- 
types  of  those  which  are  repeated  on  the  left 
side.  It  is  the  object  of  serial  homology  to 
determine  komoiyp<u  parts.     [Homoloot.] 

Roney  (Ger.  honig).  A  sweet  liquid  secreted 
by  many  kinds  of  lowers,  and  collected  by 
the  honey  bee:  the  portion  not  required  for 
their  food  is  returned  into  the  combs  in  the 
form  of  a  yellow  syrup,  the  qualities  of  which 
differ  according  to  the  flowers  whence  it  has 
been  derived.  In  its  original  liquid  state  it 
probably  resembles  unoystallisable  su^  of 
fruits,  &c. ;  but  when  kept  for  some  Ume,  a 
large  portion  of  it  passes  into  a  granular  form. 
Honey  also  contains  a  little  4iraz,  gum,  colour- 
ing matter,  and  mannite.    [Hivbs.] 

Monmy  Hew*  A  sugary  clammy  secretion, 
formerly  regarded  as  being  formed  by  the 
leaves  of  pUnts  in  hot  weather.  It  appears 
to  be  secreted  l^  ApAide$t  and  is  sometimes  so 
abundant  as  to  rail  from  the  leaves  in  drops.  It 
is  greedily  collected  by  the  honey  bees,  and  its 
recurrence  several  times  during  the  same  season 
adda  greatly  to  the  amount  of  honey  collected 
by  these  insects. 

SBrooey  &oeiiM.  The  GUditsehia  tria- 
eanthot  of  botanists. 

Attttey  Monr.  A  yellow  mineral  found 
in  octahedral  dystals  at  Artem  in  Thuringia. 
It  is  extremely  rare.  It  consists  of  a  peculiar 
acid  (mellitic  acid)  combined  with  alumina  and 
water. 

Honeymiekle.  The  common  name  of  the 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  LonteerOf  well- 
known  frugrant  climbing  shmbs,  of  which 
two  species  occur  wild  in  this  country.  Agri- 
culturists sometimes  apply  the  same  name 
to  Meadow  Clover,  TVifoUum  praUnse.  The 
Honeysuckle  of  Australia   is    a  tree  of  the 
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proteaceous  family,  the  Banksia  urrata  of 
botanists ;  and  what  is  called  French  Honey- 
suckle is  Hedyaarvm  coronarium, 

Roiiff.  The  Chinese  name  for  the  foreign 
ketones  situated  at  Canton.  The  hong  mer- 
chants alone  were  legally  permitted  to  trade 
with  foreigners  until  the  treaty  with  China  of 
1842.  The  restriction  is  now  abolished  by 
art  6  of  that  treaty. 

BonoraHoin  (Lat  from  honos,  honour),  A 
term  used  almost  synonymously  with  fee,  and 
applied  at  present  chiefly  to  the  fees  tendered 
to  i«ofessors  in  universities,  and  to  medical  or 
other  professional  gentlemen  for  their  services. 
It  was  originally  applied  solely  to  the  salaries 
of  the  great  officers  of  state,  idiose  services  it 
was  considered  were  remunerated  only,  as  it 
were,  honoris  causa ;  a  shade  of  meaning  which 
is  still  perceptible  in  the  jnesent  use  of  the 
term. 

Kononr  (Lat  honor).  In  Law,  this  word 
signifies  the  more  noble  sort  of  seigniories,  on 
which  other  lordships  or  manors  depend  by 
the  performance  of  customary  services. 

The  term  honour,  in  its  common  sense,  is 
susceptible  of  various  significations;  all  of 
which,  however,  may  easily  be  traced  to  its 
original  meaning,  esteem  or  regard  built  on 
opinion.  Among  the  Bomans  honour  was 
deified ;  and  in  modem  times  the  term  is  used 
to  indicate  certain  rules  by  which  society  in 
general,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it  called 
fashionable,  has  tacitly  consented  to  regulate 
its  proceedings,  any  deviation  frx>m  it  being 
attended  by  expulsion  from  its  pale.  To  this 
class  majr  be  referred,  with  slight  modifications 
of  meaning,  the  phrases  debt  of  honour,  law  of 
honour,  court  of  honour,  affair  of  honour,  &c., 
which  are  all  self-explanatory.  The  term  was 
formerly  the  style  of  a  man  of  rank  generally ; 
but  it  is  now  distinctively  conferred  on  the 
Vice-chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the  BoUs. 

Hononr,  Kofrion  o&     [Lboion,  &c.] 

Bonours.  The  compliments  paid  by  troops 
to  royalty,  officers  of  rank,  &o. ;  and  at  military 
funerals  to  all  grades  of  the  army.  A  scale  of 
honours  is  laid  down  in  the  queen  s  regulations. 

Bonourable*  A  title  prefixed  to  the 
Christian  names  of  the  y/>unger  sons  of  earls, 
and  to  those  of  all  the  children,  both  sons  and 
daughters,  of  viscounts  and  barons.  It  is  also 
conferred  on  persons  filling  certain  offices  of 
trust  and  dignity,  such  as  the  maids  of  honour 
of  the  queen  and  queen  dowager ;  and  collec- 
tively on  certain  public  bodies  or  institutions, 
as  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  &c  &c.  The  title  of  right 
honourable  is  given  to  all  peers  and  peeresses 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  to  the  eldest  sons  and 
all  the  daughters  of  peers  above  the  rank  of 
viscount ;  to  all  privy  councillors ;  and  to  some 
civic  functionanes,  as  the  lord  mayors  of 
London  and  Dublin,  the  lord  provosts  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  &c 

Bood  MottldlBff.  The  moulding  which  is 
introduced  in  Mediaeval  Architecture,  to  throw 
off  the  rain  from  the  traceiy,  or  to  protect  it 
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from  dust^  is  called  the  hood  moulding.  It  is 
generally  made  of  the  depth  of  the  arch  in 
which  tne  tracery  is  introduced;  but  if  the 
latter  be  continued  below  the  level  of  the 
Bprinsing,  the  hood  mould  is  also  prolonged. 
The  character  of  the  mouldines  differs  slightly 
in  Norman  and  Pointed  architecture;  being  in 
the  former  merely  a  fillet  accompanied  by  a 
splay,  often  ornamented  with  a  billet  and 
zigzag;  and  in  the  latter  an  ogee  moulding 
with  a  hollow  on  the  side  of  the  traceiy.  In 
the  English  and  the  perpendicular  s^les, 
the  hood  mouldings  are  often  terminated  by 
brackets,  shields,  or  heads. 

Booded  anake.  The  Cobra  di  Capello, 
or  Naja  tripvdians  of  Cuvier,  a  poisonous 
snake  frequently  used  by  the  Indian  jugglers, 
after  the  poison-fangs  have  been  removedT 

Bookali.  An  Asiatic  pipe,  in  which  the 
smoke  of  the  tobacco  is  made  to  pass  through 
water  in  order  to  cool  it 

Booplnff  Coogta.  A  contagious  spasmodic 
cough,  of  which  the  medical  name  is  pertussis^ 
from  the  Latin  tussis,  a  cough.  This  disease 
lasts  from  three  weeks  to  six  months,  according 
to  the  robustness  of  the  patient,  the  time  of 
year,  or  the  mildness  of  the  season.  It  generally 
attacks  children,  and  commences  with  simple 
catarrh,  which  after  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
assumes  the  character  of  hooping  cough.  The 
peculiar  sound  produced  by  the  patient,  to 
which  the  disease  owes  its  name,  is  caused  by 
a  long  and  violent  inspiration  following  the 
numerous  expiratory  efforts  made  during  the 
cough.  The  paroxysms  are  generally  very 
violent,  and  terminate  in  the  excretion  of  a 
glairy  mucous  discharge  ficom  the  bronchial 
tubes,  and  vomiting  occurs  also  in  most  cases. 
The  disease  is  not  accompanied  with  any  febrile 
disturbance  when  uncomplicated,  and  its  patho- 
logy is  still  unexplained,  belonging  as  it  probably 
does  to  the  mysterious  class  of  blood  diseases. 
The  treatment  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  mild 
sedatives,  sudorifics,  and  aperients.  Bhubarb 
and  ipecacuan  are  highly  extolled,  and  also 
pmssic  acid.  Counter-irritation  to  the  spine  is 
practised  with  occasional  advantage.  Under 
aU  methods  of  treatment,  however,  a  great 
point  is  gained  by  keeping  the  patient  in  a 
moderate  temperature  (from  64^  to  66°  Fahr.), 
and  exhibiting  light  and  nutritious  food. 

Boopoe.  In  Ornithology,  the  vernacular 
name  of  the  Upupa  Epops. 

Bop  (Ger.  hopfen,  Fr.  houblon).  The 
Humtdus  Lupulua  of  Linnseus,  the  female 
flowers  of  wnich  are  used  for  imparting  a 
bitter  flavour  to  malt  liquors  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  them  from  fermentation.  The  hop 
plant  is  a  perennial  indigenous  to  Britain  and 
different  parts  of  Europe;  but  to  produce 
abundance  of  hops  it  requires  to  be  very  care- 
fully cultivated  m  good  soil,  and  even  then  is 
one  of  the  most  precarious  of  crops. 

The  fields  in  which  hops  are  grown  are 
commonly  called  hop  gardens :  a  loamy  soil  on 
a  dry  subsoil  is  chosen,  and  the  plants  are 
placeil  in  hills,  stools,  or  groups  of  three  or 
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four,  the  hills  being  in  rows  five  or  six  feet 
apart^  and  at  about  the  same  distance  in  the 
row.  A  full  crop  is  not  produced  till  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year  after  planting.  Every  jear 
the  ground  is  dug  in  winter,  and  kept  clear  of 
weeds  during  summer;  and  the  hills  have 
poles,  generally  three  or  four  to  a  hill,  for  the 
plants  to  twine  on :  the  purchase  of  these  poles, 
the  fixing  them  in  the  soil  every  spring,  the 
taking  them  dawn  and  stacking  them  eveiy 
autumn,  and  their  renewal  every  five,  six, 
eight,  or  ten  years,  according  to  tiie  kind  of 
wood  used,  constitute  a  oonsiderabU  part  of  the 
expense  of  hop  culture. 

The  hops  when  mature  are  picked  by  hand, 
and  as  they  are  picked  they  are  carried  to  a 
drying  kiln  [Hop  Oast],  dried,  and  packed 
into  bags  or  pockete;  and  this  is  also  an  ex- 
pensive process. 

The  hop  plant  is  particularly  liable  to  be 
iigured  by  insects,  by  cold  and  continued  raina, 
and  by  thunder  storms;  in  consequence  of 
which  it  is  estimated  that  a  fall  crop  is  not 
obtained  oftener  than  about  once  in  five  years. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  price  of 
hops  must  vary  greatly  in  different  years,  and 
that  the  grower  who  has  a  command  of  capital 
may  profit  liugely  by  keeping  them  bade  from 
market  when  the  prices  are  low,  and  sell- 
ing them  when  they  are  high.  In  order  to 
keep  hops  for  two  or  three  years,  they  require 
to  be  powerfully  compressed,  and  put  into  much 
closer  canvas  bags  than  when  they  are  to  be 
sent  immediately  to  market ;  they  also  require 
to  be  kept  in  dry  airy  lofts,  neiUier  too  warm 
nor  too  cold.  The  culture  of  hops  was  intro- 
duced into  England  from  Flanders  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  The  most  extensive  planta- 
tions are  in  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Here> 
fordshire;  but  they  are  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  other  counties.  The  bop 
growers  are  now  no  longer  placed  under  the 
surveillance  of  th^  excise,  the  duty  having  been 
abolished. 

Bop  Oast.  A  particular  sort  of  kiln 
used  for  drying  hops.  The  floor  of  the  kiln 
is  generally  of  wire  cloth,  and  the  heat  is 
generated  m  a  stove  with  flues  below.  The 
hops  after  being  put  on  the  kiln  are  frequently 
tunied,  and  in  general  they  are  rendered  suf- 
ficiently dry  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ;  when 
dried  Uiey  are  taiken  to  a  loft  and  left  to  cool 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  put  into  bags,  having 
been  previously  subjected  to  the  slight  action  of 
the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  (sulphurous  acid), 
by  which  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  bleached. 

Bop  Poles.  Poles  or  stakes  annually  in- 
serted at  the  roote  of  hop  plants  for  their 
stems  to  twine  round.  When  a  hop  plantation 
is  first  made,  as  the  plants  are  weak,  the  poles 
are  not  required  to  be  more  than  five  or  six 
feet  in  length ;  but  in  the  third  or  fourth  year 
they  require  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length. 
Any  kind  of  young  trees  or  saplings  may  be 
used  as  hop  poles ;  but  the  most  durable  are 
those  of  the  oak,  the  ash,  the  sweet  chestnnt, 
and  the  larch.    Much  of  the  durability  of  the 
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bop  pol«  no  donbt  depends  on  the  soil  in  which 
it  is  grown  ;  but^  all  circumstances  being  alike, 
pol*^  of  larch  wood,  which  are  much  employed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Famham,  have  been 
foond  to  last  longer  than  any  other. 

Bopette*  A  mineral  named  after  Dr.  Hope, 
hie  Prof,  of  Chemistry  at  Edinburgh ;  it  is  said 
to  be  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  zinc  and  cadmium. 

BopUtes  (Gr.  6irAmu,  from  5rAa,  arnu). 
The  heavy-armed  infiuitry  of  Grecian  antiquity. 
According  to  the  Athenian  r^ulations  (similar 
probably  to  those  of  other  states),  the  higher 
classes  of  citizens  only,  as  estimated  by  the 
census,  were  liable  to  this  expensive  form  of 
military  serrice ;  in  process  of  time,  however, 
it  seems  that  the  Thetes  or  inferior  classes  also 
served  as  Hoplites.  The  Hoplites  were  armed 
in  early  times  with  the  spear,  heavy  defensive 
annour,  and  large  shield ;  the  latter  were  ex- 
changed after  the  time  of  Iphicrates  for  the 
light  cuirass  and  taiget. 

Bone  (Lat;  Gr.  "Qpat).  In  Mythology, 
divinities  regarded  in  two  points  of  view — as 
the  goddesses  of  the  seasons,  and  of  the  hours 
of  the  day.  Their  duty  was  to  hold  the  gates 
of  hearen,  which  they  opened  to  send  forth  the 
chariot  of  the  sun  in  the  morning,  and  receive 
it  again  in  the  evening.  No  classical  poet  has 
described  them  with  greater  beauty  than  Shel- 
ley, in  his  Promeihetu  Unbound,  These  god- 
disses  are  often  depicted  as  forming  the  train 
of  Aphroditd  or  Venus.  (Homer,  Hymn,  ad 
Vra.  145;  Hes.  Erg,  yer.  76,  and  Hymn, 
ad  ApoU.  194 ;  Gray's  Ode  <m  the  Spring,) 

Borary  CMreles.  On  globes,  circles  mark- 
ing the  hours,  drawn  through  the  poles  at  a 
distance  of  16^  from  each  other.  They  are  the 
same  as  meridiane. 

Marmry  IBotloii.  The  apparent  motion 
of  a  celestial  body  in  an  hour.  The  apparent 
horazy  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their 
diurnal  revolution  is  16° ;  for  as  the  whole 
cirde  is  completed  in  24  hours,  the  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  it,  or  16^,  must  be  passed  oyer 
in  one  hour. 

Bofdo,  A  name  giren  to  the  migratory 
bands  of  nomadic  nations  who,  like  the  Tartars, 
unit«  launder  and  rapine  with  a  pastoral  life. 

B«rd«Sii  (Lat.  hordeum,  barley),  A  modi- 
fication of  starch,  which  constitutes  about  fifty- 
five  per  cent  of  barley-meaL 

B«rdeolim  (Lat.  dim.  of  hordeum).  A 
small  tumour  on  the  eyelid,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  barley-corn ;  it  is  a  little  boil  projecting 
from  the  edge  of  tiie  eyelid,  and  is  oonunonly 
called  ^aUfe, 

Bordevm  (InL).  The  genus  of  the  Barleys 
and  Barley-grasses,  distinguished  by  having  its 
spikelets  in  threes,  arranged  on  opposite  sides 
of  ths  raehis,  so  as  to  fom  a  disUchous  spike. 
[BAEunr.] 

Barmluinml  (derivation  uncertain).  The 
MamAiuim  vulgare,  an  indigenous  plant  with  a 
>»itter  and  somewhat  aromatic  flavour,  and  con- 
sileced  as  an  expectorant,  and  as  giving  relief  in 
asthma;  henoe  the  celebrity  otkorehound  tea  and 
e*rndipd  hnrekound  among  the  common  people. 
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Boiiaoa  (Gr.  &  6pi(wv  KOkkot^  the  boundary 
circle).  In  Astronomy  and  Geography,  the 
plane  of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  dividing 
the  visible  from  the  invisible  hemisphere.  The 
horizon  is  either  sensible  or  rationaf.  The  sen- 
sible horizon  is  a  plane  which  is  a  tangent  to 
the  earth's  surface  at  the  place  of  the  spectator, 
extended  on  all  sides  till  it  is  bounded  by  the 
sky ;  the  rational  horizon  is  a  plane  parallel  to 
the  former,  but  passing  through  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  Both  the  sensible  and  rational 
horizon  are  relative  terms,  and  change  with 
every  change  of  the  spectator's  position  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ;  in  all  cases  they  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  gravity. 

BoriBOB,  ArUfiolaL  The  pkne  of  the 
horizon  is  a  tangent  to  the  curvature  of  the 
earth  at  any  place,  and  is  assumed  very  nearly 
by  the  surface  of  a  quiescent  liquid,  which  thus 
becomes  an  artificial  horizon  Irom  which  the 
altitude,  of  a  heavenly  body  for  instance,  may 
be  measured.  Prom  the  law  of  the  reflection 
of  light,  it  follows  that  the  angle  subtended  at 
the  eye  0%  an  observer  by  a  star  and  its  image 
as  seen  reflected  from  such  a  liquid  surface  is 
twice  that  of  the  altitude  of  the  star  above  the 
horizon.  On  account  of  its  high  reflecting 
power,  mercury  is  the  liquid  generally  used  for 
an  artificial  horizon. 

Boriaontal  VanUUub    [Pabaxxax.] 

Bortsontal  Baage.    [Gvnnsbt.I 

Bom.  Homy  matter  in  general  (such  as 
cow-horn,  tortoise-shell,  quiU,  daws,  nails, 
whalebone,  &c.)  is  intermediate  in  composition 
between  albumen  and  gelatine;  it  does  not 
ftkmish  gelatine  when  boiled  in  water,  but  by 
the  proper  application  of  heat  it  may  to  some 
extent  be  softened,  so  as  to  admit  of  moulding 
by  pressure  into  yarious  forms.  Horn  gra- 
dually dissolves  in  the  caustic  alkalies,  and  on 
neutralising  the  solution  with  an  acid,  a  pre- 
cipitate is  obtained  resembling  that  from  similar 
solutions  of  the  albuminoid  compounds.  The 
average  ultimate  composition  of  horn  may  be 
represented  as  60  per  cent,  of  oarbon,  7  of  hy- 
drogen, 23  of  oxygen,  17  of  nitrogen,  and  3  of 
sulphur.  The  earthy  and  saline  matters  of 
the  more  perfect  varieties  of  horn  do  not  exceed 
2  or  3  per  cent.    [Cornua.] 

Bonif  Freaolt.  A  braiss  musical  wind  in- 
strument of  a  complex  spiral  form,  increasing 
in  diameter  to  its  end  or  mouth,  which  the 
French  call  its  pavilion.  The  inflexion  of  it 
is  much  regulated  by  the  insertion  of  the  hand 
in  the  pavilion.  Of  late  years  the  scale  and 
intonation  of  the  horn  have  been  veiy  much 
improved  by  the  addition  of  valves,  as  in  the 
CosifBT-l-PxsTOKS  [which  see]. 

Bom  SUwer.  A  name  given  by  mine- 
ralogists and  also  b^  the  older  chemists  to 
chloride  of  silver,  which  when  ftised  puts  on  a 
homy  appearance.  For  the  same  reason  chlo- 
ride of  mercury  or  calomel  is  occasionally  eaUed 
horn  quicksilver^  and  chloride  of  lead  horn  lead. 

Bom-^vork.  In  Fortification,  a  work 
composed  of  two  half-bastions  and  a  cuitain, 
with  two  long  sides  called  winga. 
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The  Carpmut  Betulus  of  bo- 
tanists ;  a  uaefiil  tree  of  the  Corylaceous  order. 
The  wood  is  white,  hard,  and  heavy  (whence 
the  name),  but  apt  to  be  shaky,  and  therefore 
not  well  adapted  for  constructive  purposes, 
though  it  forms  excellent  fuel.  It  is  also  a 
veiy  useful  hedge  plants  being  patient  of  the 
knife,  and  holding  on  its  dead  leaves  during  the 
early  part  oi  winter. 

BomMlla*    [BucEBOS.] 

BombleMd**  A  mineral  ot  a  dark-green 
or  black  colour,  abounding  in  oxide  of  iron, 
and  entering  into  the  composition  of  several  of 
the  trap  locks.    It  is  the  ampMbole  of  Haiiy. 

Bomlileiitfa  K«elL.  A  rock  of  which 
hornblende  is  the  principal  ingredient.  Horn- 
blendic  granites  are  called  syenite,  and  consist 
of  quartz  and  felspar,  with  hornblende  instead 
of  mica.  Homblendic  porphyry  is  quartz  and 
hornblende. 

BomMend«  Soliiat.  A  slaty  variety 
of  hornblende,  generally  including  fdspar  and 
grains  of  quartz ;  it  is  of  a  dark-green  or  black 
colour.  W  here  clay  sUte  is  in  contact  with  gra- 
nite, it  sometimes  passes  into  hornblende  slate. 

Boraar'a  M«tlMd.  A  method  of  solving, 
numerically,  algebraic  equations  of  all  degrees. 
It  constitutes  unquestionably  the  most  impor- 
tant step  made  in  this  branch  of  mathematics 
since  tiie  time  of  Vieta.  It  was  first  published 
in  the  Phil.  7¥ans.  for  1819  ;  its  inventor,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Homer,  was  at  that  time  a  teacher  of 
mathematics  at  Bath;  he  died  in  1837.  We 
propose  here  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  nature 
of  the  method,  referring  readers  who  may 
desiro  to  become  expert  calculators  by  this 
method  to  the  Ladies^  Diary  for  18S8,  to  the 
article  •  Involution  and  Evolution '  in  the  Penny 
Cifdo.,  or  to  Young's  or  Todhuntw's  Theory 
of  Al^ebraie  Equations,  for  further  details. 

The  chi^  merit  and  peculiarity  of  Hwrnei's 
jnethod  may  be  said  to  consist  in  a  convenient 
and  uniform  process  for  finding  the  values  of 
the  successive  derived  functions  of  a  given 
rational  and  integral  function  F(jr),  correspond- 
ing to  any  given  'value  a  of  x.  This  prooees  will 
be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  following  dia- 
gram, which  has  reference  to  the  quintic 

F(*)-Ajr»  +  Br*  +  0»  +  Djt«  +  Eap  +  F, 
and  in  wbieh  eveiy  new  symbol  immediately 
below  a  horisontal  line  represents  the  sum  of 
the  two  quantities,  in  the  same  vertical  column, 
immediately  above  that  line  ;  thus, 

L«Ka  +  H,  JP^(a)«Oa  +  M,  &c.  .  .  . 
A      B      C      D      E      F 
Aa     Oa    Ha    la     Ja 


G 
Aa 

H     I       J       FO 
Ka    La    Ma 

K 
Aa 

L      M     F(a) 
Na    Oa 

N 
Aa 

Aa 

0    iiF'{a) 
ihF"(a) 

iF'V). 
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Now,  F{«  +  a)  -  A*»  +  iiF'(a)«*  +  jjF^Cfl)** 
+ JiF'  {a)a!'  +  F(a)jr + F(7), 

BO  that  by  the  above  inooess  we  are  enabled  to 
form  readily  the  equation  F(x<»'a)>=0,  whose 
roots  are  each  less  by  a  than  the  roots  of 
F(x)  =  0. 

To  illustrate  the  application  of  Horner^s 
method,  let  us  suppose  that  by  Stukm's  Theo- 
BBic,  or  in  some  other  way,  ws  have  asceztained 
that  F(j7)<-0  has  a  root  between  30  and  40 
[Thbobt  of  EouATiona];  then  the  equation 
F(x-f  80)b0,  which  we  proceed  at  once  to 
form,  wdl  hare  a  root  between  0  and  10. 
Newton's  method  of  approximation  [Equatiok], 
the  last  process  having  supplied  the  necessary 
data,  will  now  lead  us  without  much  trouble  to 
the  determination  of  two  consecutive  nnmbere, 
say  2  and  3,  between  which  a  root  of  the  last 
equation  must  He;  so  that  by  repeating  the 
last  process  we  shall  be  able  to  form  the  equa- 
tion F(4P+82)«0,  whose  roots  are  less  by  2 
than  those  of  tlie  last ;  in  other  words,  less  by 
32  than  those  of  the  firsts  and  which  further 
has  a  root  between  0  and  1.  Newton's  method 
will  now  lead  to  a  new  approximation,  and  the 
operation  may  be  repeated.  Proceeding  in 
this  manner,  it  is  clear  that  from  F(x)«sO  we 
may  deduce  an  equation  F(dr  +  a)BO  baring  a 
root  as  near  to  0  as  we  please.  This  done,  the 
corresponding  approximate  root  of  the  origioal 
equation  will,  of  course,  he  x^a.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention  that  Homer's  method  ifl 
immediately  applicable  to  the  extraction  of  the 
ordinary  roots  of  numbers.  To  find  the  fifth 
root  of  10,  for  example^  it  is  mearely  necessaiy 
to  solve  the  equation  j;*— 10»0;  in  other 
words,  to  make  in  the  above  scheme 

A=l,  B»C«D»E>.0aDdF«-10. 

Bomeft.    [YnsnDJB.] 

BomlBirf  &ettei«  o£  In  Scottish  Law, 
a  species  of  diligence  (ie.  process)  against  a 
debtor.  They  are  writs  in  the  kuig's  name^ 
proceeding  on  the  warrant  of  a  decree  of  the 
court  of  session,  or  of  the  magistrates  of 
boroughs,  and  of  various  other  inferier  authori- 
ties ;  but  in  these  cases  a  warrant  of  the  court 
of  session  must  also  be  obtained.  They  direot 
the  debt  to  be  paid  within  a  limited  number  of 
days  (according  to  the  nature  of  tiie  debt).  In 
default  of  such  payment  the  debtor  incurs  the 
ohaige  of  rebellion,  and  is  thereupcm  liable  to 
ooj^^fon  or  arrest 

Bompip««  The  name  of  a  well-known 
dance,  for  the  skilful  performance  of  i^ch  the 
British  sailors  have  long  been  celebrated.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  be 
liered  to  be  derived  from  a  kind  of  musical 
instrument  calkd  p&hcom  (Aug.  hornpipe), 
consisting  of  a  wooden  tube  with  holes  and  a 
reed,  and  a  horn  at  each  end,  which  was  for- 
merly used  in  Wales.  (Bairington's  Arckmolcyitt, 
vol.  iiL  177.) 

BonutmiM.  A  variety  of  flint  of  a  semi- 
transparency  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
horn.  One  of  the  varieties  of  porphyry  goes 
under  the  name  of  homstone  porphyry. 
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(Gr.  Apa,  hottTf  and  ypd^,  I 
en>).  The  art  of  drawing  hour-lines,  or  of 
coDstraeting  dials. 

Borolodnm  Tlomt  (Lat.).  A  time-table 
of  flowers,  formed  by  noting  the  hours  when 
thf-y  respectively  open  and  close, 

Borolocy  (Gr.  Apa,  and  Kiyos,  discourse). 
This  word  signifies  literally  an  explanation  of  the 
methods  of  measnring  and  nuurking  the  hours  of 
the  day.  Anciently  the  term  horologium  was 
j^' plied  to  any  sort  of  contrivance  for  measur- 
ivz  the  hours,  as  the  Clbpstdra  and  Sv27-dial 
I  vrbich  see]  ;  but  as  these  instruments  have 
\  »-rn  succeeded  by  clocks  and  watches,  horology 
is  now  usually  understood  to  signify  a  descrip- 
tixQ  of  the  principles  on  which  machines  for 
Till-  mt-aFuremcnt  of  time,  moved  by  weights  or 
>jriDgii,  are  constructed. 

Miu-hines  for  measuring  time  are  designated 
bv  tbe  general  appellation  of  clocks  and  watches ; 
bat  they  are  also  distinguished  by  peculiar 
Diimes  arising  from  certain  modifications  in 
tht-ir  construction,  or  from  certain  particular  pur- 
\nj^%  which  they  are  intended  to  serve.  By  the 
t'-rm  clock  is  understood  an  instrument  which 
not  only  shows,  but  also  strikes,  the  hours.  A 
Umf-fitcc  is  one  which  shows  the  hours  without 
»rriking  them;  a  quarttr^lock  is  one  which 
strikes  the  quarters  as  well  as  the  hours;  an 
aetronojnical  clock  is  one  which  shows  sidereal 
time ;  a  watch  is  a  portable  or  pocket  time-piece ; 
A  rrpratfr  is  one  having  a  contrivance  by  means 
of  which  it  can  be  made  at  any  time  to  repeat 
th**  hoars ;  a  chronometer  is  a  watch  of  the  best 
kind,  or  one  fit  to  be  employed  for  astronomical 
purposes.  A  marine  chronometer  is  a  large  kind 
of  watch,  specially  constructed  and  hung  for 
f-ea  voyages. 

In  a  general  view,  horological  machines  may 
lw»  regarded  as  consisting  of  three  essential 
part 9 :  1.  A  moving  power,  which  produces  a 
rut.itoiy  motion  about  an  axle ;  2.  A  train  of 
wheel-work,  by  means  of  which  a  velocity  is 
obtained  having  any  required  ratio  to  that  of 
the  primary  axle;  3.  A  re^rnlator,  by  which 
the  rapidity  of  the  revolution  is  determined, 
asd  uniformity  of  motion  produced.  The 
miTving  power  is  either  a  heavy  weight  which 
dtrscends  by  the  force  of  gravity,  or  a  spring 
vhich  ia  ooiled  up  within  a  barrel  and  unwinds 
itself  by  the  force  of  its  elasticity:  the  first 
)9  preferred  on  account  of  the  perfect  regu- 
larity of  its  action  when  the  instrument  is 
to  remain  fixed  in  a  place ;  the  second  is 
necojsiuzy  for  pocket  time-pieces  and  those 
which  cannot  be  kept  in  a  fixed  position,  as  on 
^hipboard.  The  train  of  wheel-work  is  chiefiy 
remarkable  on  aco>uut  of  the  delicacy  and 
nccQTwcj  of  its  construction.  The  regulator 
is  either  a  pendulum,  of  which,  by  the  theory 
uf  falling  bodies,  the  oscillations  are  isochronal 
or  performed  in  equal  times ;  or  a  heavy  balance, 
the  xecipiocal  vibrations  of  which  are  also  iso- 
chroo^     [Bauutcb;  Pkxdulum.] 

Of  the  various  mechanical  contrivances  in- 
trodoced  into  horological  machines  for  accom- 
plishing particular  purposes,  it  would  be  useless 
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to  attempt  a  description  in  this  place,  as  our 
limits  will  not  permit  them  to  be  m.'v&i  with 
that  minuteness  of  detail  which  is  indispensable 
in  order  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  their  action. 
The  most  important  is  the  escapement  (or 
Bcapement),  or  that  part  of  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  original  rotatory  motion  is  converted 
into  a  reciprocating  motion,  and  gives  impetus 
to  the  pendulum  or  balance.  Some  other  parts 
are  also  of  primary  importance  ;  as  the  inahi- 
taining  power^  a  contrivance  by  means  of  which 
the  motion  is  maintained,  or  the  machine  kept 
going,  while  the  weight  or  spring  is  being 
wound  up;  ihe  fusee,  by  which  in  watches  and 
spring-clocks  the  force  acting  on  the  wheel- 
work  is  rendered  equal  in  all  states  of  the 
tension  of  the  spring.     [Fusee.] 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  wheel-work 
of  a  clock  or  watch  may  be-  understood  from 
the  following  description.    Fig.  1  represents 


Pig.  1. 


the  movement  of  a  common  vertical  watch,  the 
frame  plates  being  omitted,  and  the  dial  being 
supposed  to  be  turned  downwards.  A  is  the 
barrel  containing  the  spring  which  produces 
the  motion.  B  is  the  fusee,  connected  witli  the 
barrel  by  the  chain  6.  C  is  ih^  fusee-wheel, 
called  also  the  first  or  great  wheel,  which  turns 
with  the  fusee,  and  works  into  the  pinion  D, 
called  the  centre-wheel  pinion',  this  pinion, 
with  the  centre  wheel  or  second  wheel  E,  turns 
once  in  an  hour.  The  centre  wheel  £  works 
into  the  third-wheel  pinion  F;  and  on  the  same 
arbor  is  G,  the  third  wheel,  which  drives  the 
fourth  or  ce?itrate-wheel  pinion  H,  and  along 
with  it  the  centrate  wheel  I.  The  teeth  of  this 
wheel  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  its  plane, 
and  act  in  the  pinion  K,  called  the  baiance-whed 
pinion;  L  being  the  halance-wluel^  or  scape- 
wheel,  or  crown-wheel,  attached  to  the  same 
arbor.  The  balance-wheel  acts  on  the  two 
pallets  m  and  n  attached  to  the  verge  or  arbor 
of  the  balance  M ;  and  these  being  placed  at  a 
distance  from  each  other  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  balance-wheel,  and  in  different  planes, 
receive  alternately  from  the  scape-wheel  an 
impetus  in  opposite  directions  which  keeps  up 
the  vibratory  motion  of  the  balance. 

This  last  part  of  the  mechanism,  which  it 
requires  some  attention  to  understand,  is  re- 
presented more  distinctly  in  fig.  2,  where  A  is 
the  scape- wheel,  and  B  and  C 
the  two  pallets.  The  pallets, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  are  not 
placed  on  the  verge  in  the 
same  plane,  but  their  planes 
form  an  angle  equal  to  the  ex- 
cursion of  the  balance;  so  that, 
supposing  one  of  them  to  be  about  40**  or  60^ 
from  the  mean  point  towards  the  right,  the 
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other  is  just  as  many  degrees  from  the  same 
point  towards  the  left  The  teeth  of  the  scape- 
wheel  are  bent  forward  in  the  direction  of  the 
motion,  like  the  t.eeth  of  a  saw,  and  their 
number  is  odd.  Suppose,  now,  a  tooth  of  the 
scape- wheel  to  have  caught  the  pallet  B ;  it  will 
continue  to  bear  on  that  pallet,  and  to  accelerate 
the  balance,  until,  by  the  revolution  of  the 
verge,  the  extreme  edge  of  the  pallet  comes 
into  the  plane  of  the  extremities  of  the  teeth, 
when  the  pallet  escapes.  But  as  the  balance 
continues  for  a  short  time  longer  to  move  in 
the  same  direction,  the  pallet  C  now  comes  in 
between  two  teeth  at  the  point  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  front  of  the  tooth  which  B  has 
just  quitted ;  and  as  the  vibration  of  the  balance 
now  commences  in  the  opposite  direction,  this 
pallet  is  in  its  turn  pressed  upon  and  accelerated 
by  the  wheeL 

The  Croum-toheel  Escapement^  now  described, 
is  the  oldest  and  the  original  form,  and  is  still 
used  in  common  watches,  where  it  answers 
sufficiently  well ;  but  when  applied  to  clocks 
regulated  by  pendulums,  it  is  exceedingly  de- 
fective ;  for,  as  it  requires  the  vibration  to  be 
made  in  an  arc  of  considerable  extent,  the  pen- 
dulum must  of  necessity  be  short  and  light,  and 
hence  it  becomes  a  very  imperfect  regulator. 
In  order  to  obviate  these  defects,  Clement,  a 
London  watchmaker,  in  1680,  invented  the 
crutch  or  anchor  escapement,  which  was  greatly 
improved  upon  by  Graham  about  the  year  1700. 
Graham's  escapement  is  represented  in  fig.  3. 
Fig.  8.  O  is  the  centre  of  the  scape- wheel. 
B  A  C,  the  crutch  or  ancnor,  con- 
sists of  a  heavy  piece  of  metal 
attached  to  the  rod  of  the  pen- 
dulum with  which  it  moves.  A 
is  its  centre  of  motion;  and  in 
the  original  construction  of  Graham,  the  dis- 
tance of  A  from  0  was  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  scape-wheel.  The  extremities  of  the 
crutch  form  the  pallets,  the  acting  faces  of 
which  are  inclined  planes  ;  while  the  parts  on 
which  the  teeth  successively  fkll  are  cylindrical 
surfaces,  the  radii  of  which  are  equal  to  0  A. 
The  tooth,  being  received  on  this  surface,  slides 
along  it  without  tending  to  accelerate  or  retard 
the  pendulum,  until  the  pendulum  arrives  near 
the  middle  of  its  yibration,  when  the  inclined 
plane  comes  to  the  extremity  of  the  tooth,  and 
the  tooth  then  begins  to  act  upon  the  plane, 
and  to  turn  the  pallets,  and  consequently 
accelerate  the  pendulum.  By  this  arrangement 
the  motion  of  the  wheel  continues  only  during 
the  short  time  the  tooth  is  sliding  along  the 
plane  of  the  pallet;  while  during  the  rest  of 
the  vibration  the  tooth  rests  on  the  cylindrical 
surfiBkce,  and  the  wheel  stands  still,  or  is  dead ; 
whence  this  escapement  is  called  the  dead  beat^ 
or  the  escapement  of  repose.  In  Hooke*s  form, 
where  the  cylindrical  surfaces  are  wanting,  the 
impulse  given  to  one  pallet  carries  the  opposite 
with  some  force  against  the  approaching  tooth, 
and  drives  the  wheel  backward,  or  produces  a 
recoil ;  and  this  force  being  applied  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  vibrations,  tends  greatly  to 
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disturb  their  isochronism.  By  Graham's  me- 
thod there  is  no  recoil :  the  impetus  is  given 
while  the  pendulum  is  near  the  middle  of  the 
vibration,  and  the  velocity  the  greatest ;  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  vibration  the  pendulum 
is  nearly  altogether  free  of  the  action  of  the 
wheels. 

Numerous  other  modifications  of  the  cmtch 
escapement  have  been  proposed,  and  some  of 
them  carried  successfully  into  effect;  but  for 
their  description  we  must  refer  to  the  works  in 
which  the  subject  is  tedmically  treated.  There 
are  two,  however,  which,  by  reason  of  the 
greater  ingenuity  displayed  in  their  contrivance, 
and  their  almost  universal  application  to  the 
best  kinds  of  pocket  watches,  require  particu- 
lar notice.  These  are  the  duplex  and  the  de- 
tached escapement,  the  latter  being  that  which 
is  used  in  modem  chronometers. 

DupUx  Escapement. — This  is  x^presented  in 
fig.  4.  A  A  is  part  of  the  scape-wheel,  which 
is  furnished  with  two  sets  of 
teeth,  whence  probably  the 
name  is  derived.  MNR  are 
the  teeth  of  repose,  lying  in 
the  plane  of  the  wheel;  mnr 
are  the  teeth  of  impulse,  and 
stand  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel 
BC  is  the  impulse  pallet,  fixed  upon  the  arbor 
of  the  balance  just  above  the  plane  of  the 
wheel,  so  that  its  extremity  G  may  be  canght 
by  the  teeth  mnr,  and  receive  the  impuilw 
from  them  as  they  successively  pass.  A  small 
ruby  roller  is  also  placed  upon  the  arbor,  behind 
the  pallet^  having  a  notch  in  one  side  of  it  for 
receiving  the  teeth  MNR.  When  the  tooth 
m  has  passed  the  claw  of  the  pallet,  the  tooth 
M  falls  upon  the  ruby  roller,  where  it  rests 
until  by  the  returning  vibration  of  the  bslance 
the  notch  ia  brought  to  the  point  of  the  toolh. 
The  tooth  then  falls  into  the  notch,  and  thus 
passes  the  roller ;  and  the  next  impulse  tooth 
n  comes  up  to  the  pallet,  on  the  point  of  which 
it  acts  with  great  advantage  in  consequence  of 
the  long  lever.  As  the  successive  impulses  are 
all  given  in  the  same  direction,  the  balance 
necessarily  makes  two  vibrations  for  each  im- 
pulse given  by  the  upright  tooth.  The  chief 
advantage  of  this  construction  consists  in  there 
being  only  one  pallet,  and  in  the  action  being 
independent  of  great  accuracy  in  the  execution 
of  the  teeth  of  the  scape-wheel,  which  is  in- 
dispensable in  the  case  of  the  escapements 
already  described,  and  also  for  the  lever  es- 
capement, which  in  fact  is  only  a  modification 
of  the  crutch. 

Detached  Eseapement. — ^The  annexed  dia- 
gram, fig.  5,  represents  Kamshaw^s  construc- 
tion. A  IS  the  main  pallet  »„  . 
projecting  from  the  verge 
or  arbor  of  the  balance, 
concentric  with  which  is 
another  small  pallet,  called 
the  lifting  pallet,  which, 
when  the  balance  is  vibrating  from  A  towards 
B,  lifts  a  very  slender  spring  B,  and  with  it 
the  detent  spring  0,  so  as  to  set  at  liberty  or 
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nnlodc  the  tooth  D,  the  point  of  which  rests 
on  a  rubj  pin  projecting  from,  the  detent  spring 
C,  and  forming  the  detent.  The  point  £  of 
the  principal  pallet  having  passed  the  tooth  F, 
the  wheel  mores  forward  by  the  action  of  the 
mainspring,  until  the  next  tooth  G  falls  upon 
the  niby  pin  and  is  locked.  The  screw  H 
serres  to  adjust  the  position  of  the  detent  and 
the  strongth  of  the  locking.  In  the  return  of 
the  balance,  the  pallet  A  passes  easily  by  the 
detent  spring  by  rorcing  back  the  slender  spring 
B.  As  in  the  case  of  the  dnplez,  the  balance 
here  makes  two  vibrations  for  eadi  impulse. 

Mttiniaining  Power, — In  order  that  a  dock 
or  watch,  when  perfectly  related,  'may  con- 
tinue to  indicate  true  mean  time,  it  is  ncH^ssary 
that  it  should  hare  somecontriyance  for  continu- 
ing the  action  while  it  is  wound  up.  Various 
methods  of  aooomplishing  this  have  been  de- 
vised. One  of  tne  simplest  consists  in  the 
interposition  of  a  spring  between  the  fusee  and 
the  wheel  impelled  by  it,  a  little  inferior  in 
force  to  the  mainspring  (or  weight),  so  as  to 
remain  always  bent  until  the  pressure  of  the 
mainspring  is  removed  by  the  action  of  winding, 
when  it  b^ns  to  act  upon  a  fixed  point  on  one 
side  and  the  wheel  of  tne  fusee  on  the  other,  so 
as  to  propel  the  work  for  a  short  time  with  a 
force  neany  equal  to  that  of  the  mainsprin|^. 

Some  of  the  other  parts  of  the  mechanism, 
as  the  wheels  for  moving  the  minute  and  second 
hands,  the  striking  part  of  a  dock,  and  the 
repeating  part  of  a  watch,  though  they  form  a 
eonsiderable  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  machine, 
require  no  great  refinement  of  invention  or 
dexterity  of  construction,  and  will  be  better 
nnderstood  from  the  inspection  of  a  common 
dock  and  repeating  watch  than  from  any  de- 
scription which  could  be  given. 

The  histoxy  of  the  invention  of  docks  is 
very  imperfectly  known.  By  some  it  has  been 
ascribed  to  Pacificus,  archdeacon  of  Verona,  in 
the  ninth  century,  and  by  others  to  Boethius 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth.  The  Saracens 
are  supposed  to  have  had  clocks  which  were 
moved  by  weights  as  early  aa  the  eleventh  cen* 
tuzy ;  and  as  the  term  is  applied  by  Dante  to 
a  machine  which  struck  the  hours,  docks  must 
have  been  known  in  Italy  about  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  said  that  the  first  clock  made  in 
England  was  ftimished  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
a  fine  imposed  upon  the  chief  justice  of  the 
King's  B«Qch  in  1288,  and  that  it  remained  in 
its  original  situation,  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  f^izabeth.  In  the  reign  of 
Biehard  II.  a  large  astronomical  dock  was 
made  by  Richard  of  Wallingford,  abbot  of  St. 
Alban's,  which  was  regulated  by  a  fly.  But 
the  most  andent  dock  of  which  we  possess  any 
certain  account  was  erected  in  a  tower  of  the 
palace  of  Charles  V.,  king  of  France,  about 
the  year  1364,  by  Henry  de  Wick,  or  de  Vick, 
a  German  artist.  A  dock  was  erected  at 
Strasburg  about  1370,  at  Courtray  about  the 
'  same  period,  and  at  Spire  in  1395.  In  the 
following  century  public  docks  appear  to  have 
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existed  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Europe,  and 
private  ones  to  have  come  into  very  general  use. 
The  earliest  clocks  were  doubtless  veiy  rude 
and  imperfect  instruments,  and  their  present 
state  of  excellence  must  have  been  attained  by 
slow   and    successive  improvements.      Wheel 
work,  set  in  motion  by  springs  and  weights, 
was  known  in  the  time  of  Archimedes ;  and  in 
order  to  have  a  timepiece  it  was  only  necessary 
to   apply   some  contrivance  to  regulate    the 
motion.    For  this  purpose  recourse  was  first 
had  to  a  fly-wheel ;  but  it  would  soon  be  found 
that  the  fly,  the  action  of  which  depends  on 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  would  form  a  very 
imperfect  regulator.     The  dock  of  Henry  de 
Wyck,  above  mentioned,  was  regulated  by  an 
alternating  balance,  which  was  formed  by  sus- 
pending two  heavy  weights  from  a  horizontal 
bar  fixed  at  right  angles  to  an  upright  arbor, 
and  the  movement  was  accelerated  or  retarded 
by  diminishing  or  increasing  the  distance  of 
the  weights  from  the  arbor.    It  had  no  regu- 
lating sprine,  and  the  action  may  consequently 
be  supposed  to    have   been    very  irregular; 
neverthdess,  docks  regulated  in  this  way  were 
used  for  astronomical  purposes  by  Walther, 
Tycho  Brahe,  Moestlin,  the  umdgrave  of  Hesse, 
and  others.     The  capital  improvement  of  the 
pendulum  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  but  it  is  very  uncertain 
by  whom  the  application  was  first  made  or  pro- 
posed.    Galileo  was  the  first  who  remarked, 
or  at  least  the  first  who  formally  announced, 
in  his  work  on  mechanics  and  motion,  which 
was  published  in  1639,  the  isochronal  property 
of  oscillating  bodies  suspended  by  smngs  of 
the  same  length;  and  it  has  been  pretended 
that  he  actually  applied  a  pendulum  to  a  clock 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  eclipses  and  de- 
termining longitudes.    There  is,  nowever,  no 
absolute  proof  of  this  fact     Sanctorias,   in 
his   Commentary  on  Aviceniuif  describes    an 
instrument  to  which  he  had  applied  a  pendu- 
lum in    1612.      Richard  Harris    is    said    to 
have  constructed,  in  1641,  a  pendulum  clock 
in  London  for  the  church  of  St  Paul,  Covent 
Garden.     Vincenzo  Galilei,  a  son  of  Galileo, 
is  stated,   on  the  authority  of  the  Academy 
del   Cimento,  to  have  applied  the  pendulum 
in  1649.    It  was  applied  by  Huygens  in  1656 ; 
and  by  Hooke,   for  whom  the  invention  has 
been  daimed,   about   1670.     But  to  whom- 
soever the  merit  may  belong  cf  having  first 
made  the  application,  Huygeus  is  unquestion- 
ably the  first  who  accurately  explained  the 
theory  of  the  pendulum ;  and  hence,  perhaps, 
the  invention  of  the  pendulum  dock  has  been 
usually  ascribed  to  him.  Huygens  demonstrated 
that  the  vibrations  in  circular  arcs  are  not  in- 
dependent of  the  length  of  the  arc,  and  that 
in  order  to  obtain  perfect  isochronism,  the  ball 
of  the  pendulum  must  move  in  the  arc  of  a 
cycloid ;  and,  ingeniouslv  applying  a  property 
of  the  cycloid,  of  which  he  was  the  discoverer, 
namely  that  its  involute  is  a  curve  similar  to 
itself,   he  procured  the  requisite  motion   by 
causing  the  pendulum  to  vibrate  between  cy- 
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cloidal  cheeks  about  which  the  upper  and 
flexible  part. of  the  siMpending  roa  wrapped 
itself  in  its  motion.  But  it  was  fonnd  that  no 
practical  advantage  could  be  obtained  from 
this  beautifal  contrivance ;  and,  in  &ct,  it  was 
soon  rendered  nnnecessaiy  by  the  invention  of 
the  anchor  escapement,  which  gives  the  means 
of  rendering  the  arcs  of  vibration  very  small, 
in  which  case  the  error  depending  on  the  length 
of  the  arc  becomes  insensiole.  The  application 
of  the  spiral  spring  to  the  balance  is  the  nn- 
doubted  invention  of  Hooke. 

Another  invention,  which  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  horology,  is  that  of  a  method  of 
counteracting  the  effect  of  changes  of  tempera- 
ture on  the  pendulum  rod  and  balance.  The 
mercurial  compensation  pendulum  was  inyented 
by  Graham  about  the  year  1715.  Graham 
likewise  suggested  the  method  of  effecting  the 
compensation,  by  means  of  the  unequal  expan- 
sions of  different  metals,  an  idea  which  was 
subsequently  realised  by  Harrison  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  pidiron  pendulum,  which  is 
now  Tery  generally  used.  The  compensating 
apparatus  in  the  watch  balance  depends  upon 
the  same  principle,  but  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment is  necessarily  very  different.   [Baulncb.] 

For  full  information  on  this  subject,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  following  works: 
Denison,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Clocks; 
Berthoud,  Essai  sur  VHorlogerie\  Id.  Histoire 
de  la  Mhure  du  Terns ;  Cumming's  Elements 
of  Clock  and  Wateh  Work;  Derham's  Artificial 
Clockmaker;  Harrison's  Principles  of  his  Time- 
keeper; EamshaVs  Explanations  of  Time- 
keepers; Reid*8  Treatise  on  C^k  and  Watch 
Making ;  the  art  '  Horology '  in  the  Enfflish 
Cycfopadia ;  Beckman*s  Hist  of  Inventions,  &c 

Boropter.  The  surface  of  single  vision 
corresponding  to  any  given  binocular  parallax 
is  thus  named. 

Soroaeope  (G^.  &poffK6itott  from  ^/m,  an  hour, 
and  a$cov4m,  I  observe),  A  representation  of  the 
aspect  of  the  heavens  and  positions  of  the 
celestial  bodies  at  a  particular  moment^  drawn 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  imaginary  science 
of  astrology.  Thus  the  aspect  of  the  heavens 
at  the  moment  of  the  birth  of  an  individual  is 
his  horoscope^  and  supposed  to  indicate  his 
future  destinies.     [AarrBOLOOT.] 

Borse.    [Equus.] 

HoRSB.  In  Nautical  affairs,  a  foot-rope  to  sup- 
port the  feet  of  the  seamen  while  leaning  over 
a  yard  or  boom  to  furl  the  sail.  Also,  a  rod  or 
rope  along  which  the  edge  or  the  comer  of  a 
sail  traverses  by  means  of  hanks. 

Borse  Aittnerr*    [Abtillxbt.] 

Bone  Tly.    [Hippobosca.1 

Boree-elieetiiiit.  Mseulus  Hippoeasta- 
num.  The  seeds  of  this  tree  contain  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  starch,  accompanied  by  a 
peculiar  bitter  principle,  tannin,  and  mucilage. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  separate  the 
starch  for  domestic  purposes,  but  hitherto 
without  much  success.  According  to  Flandin 
{Comptes  RendusumL  891),  when  the  peeled 
and  bruised  chestnuts  are  well  kneaded  in  a 
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very  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the 
starch  separates,  and  after  having  been  well 
washed  is  nearly  tasteless.  A  bitter  substance 
called  argyroscin  has  been  extracted  from  the 
horse-chestnut  by  Rochleder.    [iEscrLWi.] 

Borsepower.  The  unit  which  has  been 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  force 
of  an  engine;  it  is  equivalent  to  the  force 
exercised  in  raising  a  weight  equal  to  32,000 
lbs.  one  foot  high  in  one  minute.  There  is  a 
great  discrepancy,  however,  between  the  re;d 
and  the  nominiu  power  of  steam  engines; 
owing  to  the  calculations  being  made  npon 
steam  of  certain  pressure,  which  is  found  to 
be  much  below  the  real  power  exerted.  Some- 
times the  difference  between  the  indicated  and 
the  calculated  horsepower  will  be  as  much  as 
three  to  one.     [Dtwam.] 

Boneradisli.  The  root  of  the  CeeUeam 
Armoraeia,  which  when  scraped  is  often  eaten 
as  a  condiment  and  an  ingredient  in  saucer. 
It  has  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica  as  a  Fti- 
mulant,  and  a  compound  spirit  and  compoond 
infusion  are  directed  in  the  Pharmacopaia: 
the  latter  very  soon  becomes  putrid,  and  neither 
are  useful.  The  root  of  aconite  has  occasion- 
ally been  accidentallv  substituted  for  that  of 
the  horseradish,  and  has  proved  &taL 

Borfeleiiltiire  (Lat.  hortus,  a  garden,  and 
oolo,  /  cultivate).  The  culture  of  the  kitchen 
garden  and  orchard.  In  the  kitchen  garden 
are  cultivated  all  kinds  of  root,  herb,  lower, 
and  fruit,  used  in  cookery;  and  in  the 
orchard  the  more  hardy  fruits  used  in  cookery, 
and  in  the  dessert.  The  finer  fruits  are  grown 
against  espaliers,  walls,  hot  walls,  or  under 
glass.  The  chief  difference  between  hortical- 
ture  and  agriculture  is,  that  in  the  former 
the  culture  is  performed  by  manual  labour  in  a 
comparatively  limited  space  called  a  garden; 
while  in  the  latter  it  is  performed  jointly  by 
human  and  animal  labour  in  fields,  or  in 
an  extensive  tract  of  ground  called  a  fann. 
[GutDBNINO;   AOBtCULTtmB ;  FARMiim.] 

Bortne  Bioons  (Lat.  a  dry  yarden).  A 
collection  of  dried  plants  preserved  in  books 
or  papers. 

Boms  or  Bor-npoUo.  In  Egyptian  My- 
thology.    [Habpocbatm.] 

BoMuma  (Heb.).  An  excUmation,  signi- 
fying literally  save  now.  This  Hebrew  word 
occurs  only  once  in  the  Old  Testament,  viz. 
Psalm  cxviii.  26.  This  psalm  is  the  last  of 
those  which  compose  the  yreat  HaUd.  It  was 
commonly  adopted  in  the  Christian  church. 

Bospttal  (Fr.  h6pital,  from  Lat  hospitium, 
a  place  for  lodging  strangers),  A  building 
for  the  reception  of  persons  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves,  or  of  procuring  medical  as- 
sistance. Many  of  the  diaritable  institutions 
of  Great  Britain  are  called  hospitaUt  as  Christ's 
Hospital,  London,  Heriot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh. 
The  English  medical  hospitals  are  incorporated 
bodies  possessed  of  great  wealth,  which  is  ex- 
pended in  the  support  of  medical  schools. 

Boepital  OfUBcreiie.  A  spades  of  ul- 
cerating gangrene,  peculiarly  chaiacterised  by 
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its  iBfections  nature,  and  its  tendency  to 
attack  wounds  or  ulcers  in  crowded  and  iU- 
TentxlatM  hospitals. 

Soayitaller  (Fr. ;  Lat  hospitiam).  In  its 
original  acceptadon,  this  name  was  applied 
to  certain  religious  bodies,  who  held  it  their 
duty  to  provide  lodging  and  entertainment  for 
persons  engaged  in  pilgrimages.  One  of  the 
moat  celebrated  institutions  of  this  kind  was 
that  at  Jerusalem,  which  gave  its  name  and 
origin  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers — ^instituted 
about  the  end  of  Uie  eleventh  or  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  centnzy.  They  soon  afterwards 
settled  in  England,  and.  gradually  attained  a 
degree  of  wealth  and  importance  unequalled 
in  the  histoiy  of  similar  bodies.  They  fol- 
lowed the  rule  of  St  Anstin,  and  wore  a  black 
habit  with  a  white  cross  upon  it.  At  their 
original  institution  they  were  styled  Knights 
of  8t  John  of  Jerusalem;  afterwards  Knights 
of  Bhodes,  and  again  Knights  of  Malta; 
these  two  islands  having  been  snoeessively 
ooBferred  on  them  by  difierent  monarchs. 
[St.  Johx  or  JuraAuoi,  KinoBrs  of.] 

lIiaayllliiiH  (Lat^  This  word  signifies  in 
geaecal  a  place  or  inn  for  the  reception  of 
atrangers,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  old 
writeca;  but  it  is  iu  modern  times  almost 
wholly  restricted  to  the  celebrated  inns  on 
St.  Becnaid  and  St  Qotthard,  in  Switzerland, 
to  which  trav^ers  to  and  from  Italy  resort 

Sospodar  (SlaTonie).  The  lieutenants  ap- 
pointed  by  the  Porte  to  govern  the  two  Christian 
priadpMiitaes  of  Moldavia  and  WaUaehia  are  so 
called  Uk  the  Levant  By  the  treaty  of  Adria- 
nople  between  Prussia  and  Turkey  (1829), 
these  officem  were  to  bold  their  appointments 
tor  life,  and  pay  a  fixed  annual  tribute.  Under 
the  treaty  of  Paria,  1856,  and  by  the  subsequent 
anangemant  of  1861,  acceded  to  by  the  Porte, 
the  principalities  have  been  formed  into  one  pro- 
Tinee,  named  Boumania,  under  a  single  prince. 

Bost  (from  the  Latin  hoatia,  a  ffietim).  In 
Thedogieal  language,  ihe  bread  and  wine  under 
the  appearance  of  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
eooeeaTe  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  be 
present  upon  the  altar.  The  elevation  of  the 
Heat  is  a  ceremony  prevalent  in  all  Catholic 
couiitri<«,  in  which  the  consented  elements 
an  XBiBed  aloft  and  earned  in  procession 
throii^  a  dtureh,  or  even  through  the  streets 
of  a  city.  On  these  occasions  uie  people  fall 
OB  thor  knees  and  worship  the  Host  The 
origin  of  the  custom  is  dated  from  the  twelfth 
century,  when,  it  is  said,  it  was  thou^t  neces- 
aary  to  make  this  public  and  conspicuous  de- 
claration of  the  Eucharist  on  the  occasion  of 
the  ptomulgation  of  the  opiniona  of  Beren- 
garins  agamst  tnmsnbatantiatiocL 

Sflfltava  (perhaps  from  Lat  obses,  obsidis, 
through  the  JLow  Xatitt  form  obstagius).  A 
person  left  as  snrety  fbr  the  performance  of  the 
articles  of  a  treaty.  The  practice  of  taking 
bostagea  is  now  almost  unknown  in  the  mutuu 
v^atioDB  of  civilised  communities ;  but  was  fbr^ 
meiiy  so  common  aa  to  have  given  rise  to  many 
qaoitiona  in  the  kw  of  nations.    Hostages  were 
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divided  into  principal  and  accessory ;  the  latter 
being  where  it  is  expressly  stipulated  by  treaty 
that  the  hostage  shall  be  answerable  for  the  event 
One  of  the  points  debated  among  civilians  on 
this  subject  was,  whether  such  a  hostage  could 
lawfully  stake  his  life,  and  whether  in^e  event 
of  his  doing  so  it  was  lawful  to  take  it  The 
affirmative  was  argued  from  the  most  ancient 
example  of  hostageship  on  record,  Reuben's 
words  to  Jacob,  '  Slay  my  two  sons  if  I  bring 
not  Benjamin  back.'  According  to  Philip  de 
Comines,  the  liegois  having  given  hostages  to 
Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  express  power 
to  put  them  to  death  in  the  event  of  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  treaty,  and  that  event  having  taken 
place,  it  was  much  debated  in  the  council 
whether  the  power  should  not  be  earned  into 
execution;  but  after  much  discussion  their 
lives  were  spared.  It  has  also  been  questioned 
whether  a  hostage  can  be  delivered  up  against 
his  will:  Grotius  decides  in  the  affirmative. 
The  extent  of  the  rights  of  conquerors  over 
hostages,  the  events  whidi  may  dissolve  their 
obligation,  the  effect  of  their  escape  upon  the 
convention  between  the  principals,  and  other 
points  of  the  subject,  are  treated  at  length  by 
writers  on  national  law. 

Hot  Blaat.  The  stream  of  heated  air  forced 
through  a  fmrnace  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
hot  bhist,  wnen  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
made  about  300,  400,  or  even  600  Pahr.  The 
effect  of  this,  in  the  iron  furnace,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  greater  quantity  of  metal  from  the 
ore ;  but  the  texture  of  the  metal  is  impaired. 

Bot  Bitot.  Common  shot  heated  in  a  fur- 
nace, and  fired  against  shipping  and  combustible 
material.  When  shot  are  heated,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  charge  of  powder. 

Hot  ^Vell*  The  reservoir  for  the  water 
pumped  out  of  the  condenser  of  a  steam  engine 
by  the  air-pump. 

Botebpot*  In  Law,  a  blending  or  mixing 
together  of  lands  given  in  marriage  with  lan<k 
in  fee  falling  by  descent  As  S  A  had  two 
daughters,  and  gives  a  third  part  of  his  lands 
in  marriage  with  one  of  them  to  her  husband, 
and  dies  seised  of  the  other  two  thirds :  in  order 
to  acquire  any  fhrther  share  of  these  lands,  the 
married  daughter  must  bring  the  lands  first 
given  into  hotchpot ;  that  is,  she  must  renoimce 
the  g^it,  and  allow  the  land  to  be  confounded 
with  the  re8t>  in  order  that  she  may  inherit 
her  whole  share ;  otherwise  her  sister  will  have 
the  remaining  two  thirds  of  the  lands.  There 
is  also  a  rule  of  hotchpot  with  respect  to  the 
distribution  of  personal  propertv  within  the 
Stat  22  &  23  Ch.  II.  c.  10 ;  as,  where  a  certain 
sum  is  to  be  raised  and  paid  to  a  daughter  for 
her  portion  by  a  marriage  settlement,  if  the 
daqghter  would  have  any  further  share  of  her 
father^s  personal  estate  she  must  bring  this 
money  into  hotchpot^  and  allow  it  to  form  part 
of  the  distributable  residue. 

Hotel  (Pr. ;  Old  Eng.  hostel,  from  Lat.  hospi- 
tium).  This  word  signifies,  in  a  general  sense, 
a  large  inn  for  the  reception  of  strangers ;  but  in 
Fiance  it  is  applied  especially  to  the  residences 
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of  the  kin^,  nobility,  or  other  persons  of  rank : 
or  it  is  used  synonymously  with  hospital,  as 
the  Hotel  JHeu^  Hotel  des  Invcdidea,  &c 

Botl&oiue*  A  general  term  for  the  glass 
structures  used  in  Gardening,  and  including 
stoves,  greenhouses,  orangeries,  and  conserva- 
tories. Pits  and  frames  are  garden  structures 
with  glass  roofs,  with  the  sides  and  ends  of 
masonry  or  wood ;  but  they  are  generally  so 
low  as  not  to  admit  of  being  entered,  and 
this  seems  to  prevent  them  from  being  included 
under  the  term  hothovse.  [Stoyb-;  Gbbxn- 
H0I7SB;  Pits  aitd  Fbambs.] 

Botpressliiff.  In  Printing,  a  mode  of 
giving  a  glossy  appearance  to  books.  The 
printed  sheets  are  placed  between  glazed  or 
milled  boards  to  a  thickness  together  of  about 
five  inches,  and  laid  on  two  cold  iron  plates  at 
the  bottom  of  a  hydraulic  or  screw  press,  then 
a  cold  plate,  a  hot  plate,  another  cold  plate,  a 
further  supply  of  sheets  between  glazed  boards, 
and  so  on  till  the  press  is  full.  The  press  is 
then  pumped  up,  or  screwed  down  with  a 
powerful  lever,  and  left  for  a  short  time. 

Hottentots.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  AiHca.  They  exhibit 
many  and  manifest  points  of  dissimilarity  with 
the  pure  negroes,  with  the  Caffres,  and  with 
the  other  in<£genous  African  race^.  They  are 
usually  of  small  size,  of  a  dusky  olive  com- 

Elexion;  high  cheek-bones,  and  crisp  woolly 
air.  Some  of  them,  as  the  Chiquas,  are  much 
mixed  with  European  blood  from  the  Dutch 
Boers.  The  Hottentots  are  on  the  whole 
docile,  and  some  have  been  disciplined  as 
soldiers  fbr  the  purpose  of  defence  against  the 
other  aboriginal  tribes. 

Botwall.  In  Qardening,  walls  for  the 
growth  of  fruit-trees,  which  are  built  with  flues 
or  other  contrivances  for  being  heated  in  severe 
Weather,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  ripening  of  the 
wood  or  the  maturation  of  the  fruit  The  most 
common  form  of  hotvralls  is  that  in  which  flues 
or  tunnels  are  conducted  through  them,  into 
which  the  smoke  and  heated  air  from  flres  are 
made  to  ascend  from  a  furnace  at  the  bottom 
of  the  waU  to  a  chimney  on  the  top ;  but  in 
some  cases  hotwalls  are  formed  by  constructing 
the  entire  wall  hollow,  tying  the  two  sides 
together  by  cross-stones  or  bricks,  and  intro- 
ducing heat  by  means  of  pipes  of  metal  con- 
taining steam  or  hot  water  alon^  the  bottom  of 
the  vacuity,  the  heat  of  which  rises  to  the  top 
of  the  wall,  and  heats  eyery  part  in  its  progress. 
In  all  climates  north  of  the  meridian  of  London, 
hotwalls  are  of  great  use  for  ripening  fruits  and 
young  shoots,  and  preserving  tender  plants. 

Konnd  (Ger.  hund,  Gb.  k6o»).  It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  from  what  original  stock 
EngUsh  hounds  haye  sprung.  [Canis.]  The 
several  varieties  in  this  country  have  during 
the  last  century  been  diminishing  in  number,  and 
are  now  reduced  practically  to  three — the  fox- 
hound, the  harrier,  and  the  beagle.  The  stag- 
hound,  now  nearly  extinct,  is  a  mongrel  blood- 
hound ;  Uie  latter  to  produce  this  variety  being 
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crossed  seemingly  with  some  lighter  animal, 
as  a  greyhound  or  a  lurcher.  The  foxhound 
is  also  sprung  from  a  graft  on  the  old  English 
bloodhound,  apparently  within  the  last  150 
years.  The  harrier,  now  being  different  from 
the  harriers  of  half  a  century  back,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  miniature  foxhound.  The  beagle, 
an  animal  with  great  beauty  of  form,  is  now 
nearly  extinct ;  as  a  hunting  dog,  it  ia  com- 
paratively useless,  being  noisy,  and  apt  to 
dwell  on  the  scent^  while  the  game  is  escaping. 
The  greyhound  is  no  longer  classified  among 
dogs  used  in  chase,  since  he  has  been  deprived 
of  the  necessary  faculty  of  smelL  (Stonehenge, 
7^  Greyhound  in  1864.)  The  terrier,  pro- 
bably so  called  from  his  eagerness  to  get  under 
ground,  no  longer  accompanies  foxhounds,  as 
foxes  are  not  so  often  digged  for  as  formerly. 
(EncyclopcBdia  Britannica,  s.y.  'Hound.') 
Bounds.    In  Maritime  language,  the  pro- 

i'ecting  parts  of  the  sides  of  the  mast,  near  its 
lead,  which,  like  shoulders,  support  the  rigging. 
movt  (Lat.  hora,  Gr.  fipa).  In  its  general 
acceptation,  denotes  the  twenty-fourth  part  of 
a  mean  solar  day,  or  of  the  time  in  which  the 
earth  makes  a  complete  revolution  in  respect  of 
the  sun.  The  division  of  the  artificial  day,  or 
time  from  sunrise  to  sunset^  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  belongs  to  the  remotest  ages  of  antic^uity 
(Goffuet^  Origine  des  Loix,  4'0-)  '*  the  division 
of  me  niffht  into  the  same  number  of  parts 
was  introduced  at  Home  in  the  time  of  the 
Punic  wars.  The  Italians  make  the  day  com- 
mence at  sunset,  and  reckon  on  to  twenty-four 
hourS)  or  to  the  succeeding  sunset.  Astrono- 
mers reckon  twenty-four  hours  frt>m  mid- 
day to  midday;  but  in  the  civil  reckoninff  only 
twelve  hours  are  counted,  namely  from  midnight 
to  midday,  and  from  midday  to  midnight. 
The  hours  which  result  from  the  division  of  the 
artificial  day  into  twelve  parts  are  called  tempO' 
rary  howrs^  from  being  of  unequal  lengths  at 
the  dififerent  seasons  of  the  year. 

Boiar  Angle  of  a  Beawenly  Body. 
The  angle  at  the  pole  between  the  celestial 
meridian  and  the  circle  of  declination  passing 
through  the  place  of  the  body. 
Boor  Ctroles.  [Hobabt  Cibcuis.] 
Bonn.  In  Mythology.  [Hobje.] 
Boors,  OanonioaL  The  seven  nours  of 
prayer,  observed,  it  is  said,  by  the  Catholic 
church  since  the  fifth  century ;  chiefly  in  monas- 
teries. The  number  seems  before  that  time 
to  have  varied,  although  some  peculiar  seasons 
of  the  day  and  night  were  always  set  apart  for 
this  observance.  They  became  finally  fixed  at 
seven  by  the  rule  of  ot  Benedict;  a  number, 
perhaps,  recommended  by  a  literal  acceptation  of 
the  words  of  David  (Psum  cxix.), '  Seven  times 
a  day  will  I  praise  Thee.'  These  hours  are 
termed,  in  the  language  of  the  Latin  church, 
matins,  prime,  terce,  nones,  vespers,  compline  or 
oompletorium,  which  last  takes  place  at  mid- 
night At  the  time  of  the  Beformation  the 
canonical  hours  were  reduced  in  the  Lutheran 
church  to  two,  morning  and  evening ;  the  '  re- 
formed' church  never  observed  them*    (Bing- 
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ham's  Ant  End.  6 ;  Ench  and  Gruber's  Encyd, 
•Horae.') 

Bonr-fflank  A  spedes  of  chronometer  or 
deperdni,  measnnng  interrala  of  time  by  the 
running  of  water  or  sand  from  one  glass  mto 
another. 

Bomis.  The  name  given  by  Europeans  to 
the  imaginary  bein^  whose  company  in  the 
Mohammedan  paradise  is  to  form  tne  principal 
felicity  of  the  oelievers.  The  name  is  derived 
from  h4r  al  oy^,  signifying  Uack-eyed,  They 
are  represented  in  £e  Koran  as  most  beautiful 
vixgins,  not  created  of  day,  like  mortal  women, 
but  of  pure  musk;  and  endowed  with  im- 
mortal youth,  and  immunity  from  all  disease. 
{Korany  chap.  Iv.  Ivi.  Sale's  translation;  and 
the  Prel.  Discourse,  s.  4.) 

Bouse  (Ger.  haus).  A  human  habita- 
tion above  the  ground.  Amongst  eastern  and 
southern  nations,  houses  are  usually  found  to 
be  flat  at  the  top,  with  the  ascent  to  the  upper 
storey  by  steps  on  the  outside.  As  we  proceed 
towards  the  north,  a  dedivity  of  the  roof  be- 
comes necessary  to  throw  off  the  rain  and  snow, 
which  are  of  greater  continuance  than  in  lower 
latitudes.  Among  the  andent  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  the  houses  usually  enclosed  a  quadran- 
gular area  or  court  open  to  the  sky.  This 
part  of  the  house  was  by  the  Bomans  called  the 
implumum^  or  the  cavadiunif  and  was  provided 
with  channels  to  carry  off  the  water  into  the 
sewers.  (Smith's  Pictionary  of  Greek  and 
Baman  AntiquitieSf  s.v.  '  Domus.')  The  word 
house  is  used  in  various  wavs;  as  in  the 
phrase  a  reliffious  houses  by  which  either  the 
buildings  of  a  monastery  or  the  community  of 
persons  inhabiting  them  may  be  designated. 
In  the  middle  ages,  when  a  family  retired  to  the 
lodge  connected  with  the  mansion,  or  to  their 
oountzy  seat,  it  was  called  keeping  their  secret 
house,  {Northumberland  Household  Book,  See 
also  Domestic  Architecture  in  England'.  Oxford, 
Ptirker.) 

Boiise  of  Commoiui.    [Pabliament.] 

Bouso  of  Oorrootloii*  A  prison  for  the 
punishment  of  idle  and  disorderly  persons, 
vagrants,  trespassers,  &c. ;  regulated  by  4  Geo. 
Iv.  c.  64  and  other  statutes.  [Bbidswbll; 
Pbisox.] 

Boose  of  X^ords.    [Pabuameivt.] 

BovflOliold  Brigade.  The  household 
troops,  consisting  of  the  two  regiments  of 
life  guards,  the  royal  horse  guards,  and  the 
three  regiments  of  foot  ffuards,  are  so  called. 
These  troops  perform  tne  special  duties  of 
honour  about  the  person  of  the  king  or  queen. 

Booeelkold  Co«l.  The  coals  best  suited 
for  domestic  use  are  those  which  bum  in  a 
steady  and  uniform  manner,  leaving  a  black 
dnder  and  little  ash,  and  giving  out  the  greatest 
quantity  of  heat  The  district  affording  this 
kind  of  Coal  in  the  north  of  England  extends 
from  the  l^ne  to  the  Wear,  and  from  the  last 
river  to  Castle  Eden,  and  occupies  another  area 
about  Bishop  Auckland. 

The  best  household  fire-coal  was  for  many 
years  produced  from  the  High  Main  Coal  of  the 
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Tyne,  the  immediate  oollieiy  being  called  Walls- 
end,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  designation 
Wallsend  to  distinguish  the  best  household 
fire-coaL  It  is  also  obtained  from  the  various 
collieries  of  Percy  Main,  Walker,  Heaton,  Wil- 
lington,  &c.,  on  the  Tyne,  and  from  the  Button 
seam  on  the  Wear. 

Bouaeliold,  Tbe  Bing'e.  The  chief  offi- 
cers of  the  king's  household  are :  1.  The  lord 
chamberlain ;  under  whom  are  the  vice-cham- 
berhun,  groom  of  the  stole,  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber, gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber,  &c 
2.  The  lord  steward ;  in  wnose  office  are  the 
treasurer  and  comptroller  of  the  household, 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  gentlemen  pensioners, 
master  of  the  horse,  &c.  The  mistress  of  the 
robes  is  at  the  head  of  the  ladies  of  the  queen's 
household,  and  has  imder  her  regulation  the 
duties  belonging  to  the  bedchamber,  and  the 
rotation  of  service  of  the  several  ladies,  viz. 
eight  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  eight  bed- 
chamber women,  eight  maids  of  honour. 

Boiueliold  Troops.    [Guards.] 

Bonsel&older.  In  Law,  the  occupier  of  a 
house.  Where  the  right  of  voting  for  members 
of  parliament  is  in  inhabitant  householders,  it 
has  been  settled  by  a  current  of  decisions  that 
no  one  is  to  be  considered  as  such  who  does  not 
possess  the  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  the 
outward  door  of  the  building.  He  retains  the 
character,  however,  although  by  taking  inmates 
he  may  for  a  time  have  relinquished  the  exer- 
cise of  that  exdusive  right.  The  outward 
door^  to  satisfy  this  description,  need  not  be  a 
door  opening  on  the  public  way ;  a  room  or  set 
of  rooms  having  a  separate  and  exdusive  out- 
ward door  (as  chambers  in  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Court)  may  in  the  eye  of  law  constitute  a 
house.  The  same  prindple  is  followed  in 
criminal  law,  where  to  constitute  the  offence  of 
burglary,  it  is  necessary  that  a  house  shall  have 
been  broken  and  entered. 

Bonaeleek  (A.-Sax.  leac,  a  leek  or  plant). 
The  Sempervivumtectorum  of  botanists,  a  plant 
forming  rosulate  tufts  of  succulent  leaves,  from 
which  arise  stout  flower-stems  bearing  pink 
polypetalous  star-shaped  flowers.  It  is  com- 
monly met  with  in  this  country  on  cottage 
roofs  and  old  walls,  and  is  esteemed  by  country 
people  for  its  cooling  properties. 

Bousing.  In  Architecture,  the  space  taken 
out  of  one  solid,  to  admit  of  the  insertion  of 
another,  is  called  a  housing. 

Bowel.  An  open  shed  for  sheltering  cattle, 
for  protecting  produce  or  material  of  various 
kinds  from  the  weather,  or  in  which  are  per- 
formed various  agricultural  operations  during 
heavy  rains,  falls  of  snow,  or  severe  frosts. 
In  common  language,  the  term  is  generally 
applied  to  the  meanest  kind  of  cottages. 

Bowen.  The  inflation  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  of  cattle  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
perfect digestion  and  fermentation  of  their 
food.    [TniPANrris.] 

Bowitxer  (Ger.  haubitze,  Fr.  obusier).  A 
piece  of  ordnance  used  for  throwing  shells. 
Howitzers  are  shorter,  and  have  much  less 
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weight  of  metal,  than  guns  of  the  same  calibre. 
[Ordnahcb.] 

Hojr  (Dutch,  htiy).  A  small  vessel  haTing 
generally  one  ma«t,  and  ordinarily  used  for  the 
carriage  of  luggage  to  and  from  larger  yeesela 
and  the  shore. 

Bobertv  Order  of  Saint.  The  highest 
Bayarian  order  of  knighthood,  founded  in  1444. 

Bvolio*  A  speci(>8  of  trout  {Salmo  Hueho) 
found  in  the  Save,  Laybach,  and  other  rivers 
tributary  to  the  Danube :  it  attains  a  weight  of 
about  three  pounds.  '  The  skin  of  this  fish  is 
thick ;  the  scales  smaller  than  those  of  the 
common  trout,  and  the  pectoral  fin  has  four 
spines  more,  which  I  think  enables  it  to  turn 
with  more  rapidity.  Fried  or  roasted,  he  is  a 
good  fish ;  his  flesh  is  white,  but  not  devoid  of 
curd,  and  though  rather  softer  than  that  of  a 
trout,  I  have  never  observed  in  it  that  muddi- 
nes8  or  peculiar  flavour  which  sometimes  occurs 
in  trout  even  in  perfect  season.'  (Davy's  Sal- 
mofiia.) 

jniokabftck  (Teut  huycke,  a  covering). 
A  coarse  table  linen  or  towelling,  having  the 
weft  alternately  erotsed,  so  as  to  produce  a 
raised  pattern. 

B«e  and  Ory«  In  Law,  the  common 
process  of  pursuing  a  felon.  This  custom  is 
of  ancient  origin,  and  evidently  arose  from  the 
practice  of  pursuing  the  offender  with  a  loud 
outcry,  that  all  might  try  to  bring  him  to 
justice. 

BnirneBOta.  In  French  History,  a  name 
given  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  tne  Protes- 
tants or  Calvinists  of  France.  The  writers  of 
that  time  were  not  acquainted  with  the  true 
derivation  of  this  popnuar  nickname,  to  which 
they  assigned  various  absurd  etymologies;  it 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  corruption  of  the  German 
EtdgenoueUy  signifying  the  Swiss  confederates. 
Geneva  was  uie  literary  and  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  the  French  reformed ;  and  conse- 
quently they  were  naturally  confounded,  in  the 
eye  of  the  Catholic  populace,  with  the  Swiss, 
who  supported  that  republic  by  their  alliance. 
After  a  long  period,  during  whi(m  they  increased 
in  numbers  m  spite  of  occasional  persecution 
(under  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.),  a  large 
party  of  the  Huguenots  took  part  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Amlwise  in  1560;  and  although 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was  secured 
to  them  by  the  edict  of  January  1662,  yet  they 
were  driven  by  the  violations  of  that  edict 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  government  of 
Francis  II.  in  the  same  year.  At  that  period 
their  leaders  were  of  the  houses  of  Bourbon 
(king  of  Navarre  and  prince  of  Cond^)  and 
Chatillon  (the  Admiral  Coligny).  They  were 
powerful  in  numbers,  and  still  more  in  wealth 
and  consequence.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
ilie  higher  nobility,  and  of  the  middle  nobility 
and  gentry,  especiidly  in  the  central  and  south- 
western parts  of  France,  the  whole  or  greater 
part  of  the  population  in  some  towns,  as 
Kouen,  La  Rochelle,  Dieppe^  Nismee,  and, 
finally,  a  large  body  among  the  peasantry  in 
some  difltriols,  especially  of  the  south,  where 
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the  doctrines  of  the  Albigeois  were  never  folly 
extinguished,  belonged  to  their  part^.  Bnt 
during  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
century  they  gradually  lost  ground  under  the 
increasing  seal  and  fanaticism  of  the  great 
Catholic  body;  and  after  the  converrion  of 
Henry  IV.  mos^  of  their  chiefii  among  the 
nobility  successively  abandoned  the  &ith. 
They  sustained  two  civil  wars  in  the  fbUowing 
century  against  Louis  XIII.,  which  cost  them 
the  loss  Si  the  strong  places  which  they  had 
held,  and  of  many  of  their  privilegos.  The 
history  of  the  Protestant  church  in  Franee 
then  ceased  to  be  the  history  of  a  political 
party ;  and  the  name  of  Huguenots,  aoout  the 
same  time,  began  to  pass  out  of  ordinaiy  use. 
De  Thou,  Davila,  D  Aubigny,  Lanoue^  are 
perhaps  the  most  valualHe  of  the  many  con- 
temporary lustoriaxiB  of  the  sixteenth  centmy. 
Among  modem  compilations,  see  Smedle/s 
History  of  the  ReUgioua  Wars  of  Framx; 
Sismondi,  vols.  xvL  to  xx. ;  Michelet,  *  Gnerres 
de  Religion,'  a  division  of  his  Butoty  of 
France ;  Browning's  History  of  the  Hvyonott 
from  the  Edict  of  NanUs,  1839. 

Solaatar  (Fr.  from  the  old  word  hois»  a 
door;  whence  our  usher).  Executive  <A&een 
in  the  French  courts  of  justiee^  whose  origbal 
function  was  to  keep  the  door  of  the  tribunal 
Such  officers  were  styled  by  the  BomaoB 
apparitores,  cohortates,  exseeutores^  and  by  a 
variety  of  other  names.  In  France  the  hois- 
siers  were  originally  a  subdivision  of  the 
general  class  of  serwentes,  seirgens ;  but  after- 
wards the  latter  caane  to  be  called  indiscri- 
minately IwissMTS,  Their  functions  are  now 
numerous  and  important  They  give  notice  on 
behalf  of  and  execute  the  processes  of  th(^ 
courts  to  which  they  are  attadied,  both  civil 
and  criminal.  Those  of  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion are  appointed  by  itself;  those  of  the 
Cours  Boyales  on  the  recommendation  of  those 
courts ;  those  of  courts  of  oonmierce  by  the 
government  The  officers  tenaed  hMeemen- 
priseurSt  or  commiMoirefHMtiwwrf,  are  employed 
as  appraisers  at  public  sales. 

Bulk.  The  name  given  to  old  ships  laid 
by  as  unfit  for  further  seagoing  aerrice,  and 
used  as  d^p6ts  for  coal,  sailors,  &c.  The  hulks 
near  Woolwich  consisted  formeriy  of  old  ehi^ 
to  which  convicts  were  sent  previondy  to  their 
departure  from  the  countiy. 

BvlLi  The  body  of  a  ship,  exdusiya  of  the 
masts,  rigging,  &c, 

Hull  down  expresses  that  the  hull  of  the  ship 
is  concealed  by  the  convexity  of  the  sea. 

HinnanttaHan  (Lat  hnmanitM).  A  term 
sometimes  applied  to  those  who  deny  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ  and  assert  Him  to  have  been 
mere  man.  This,  however,  is  more  than  the 
word  exactly  signifies;  and  the  torn  Psihui- 
thropist  or  mere  Humanitarian,  has  been  sug- 
gested as  conveying  the  idea  more  predseiy. 
[SocDfiAK;  Unitabiak.] 

Hmnanittoa  (Lat  humanitas).  A  woid 
employed  until  lately  in  European  aehools  and 
eollages  of  various  nations,  to  signify  grammar, 
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rhetoric,  and  poetry,  including  the  study  of  tho 
ancient  classics.  It  may  be  regarded  a«  syno- 
nymous with  polite  literature.  A  student  in 
humanities  (literse  humaniores)  waa  termed  a 
humanist. 

Ramble  8ee.     [Melltfeba.] 

Rmnboldttoe  (so  called  in  honour  of  Baron 
Humboldt).  A  native  oxalate  of  iron.  It  oc- 
curs in  yellow  capillary  crystals,  also  botryoidal, 
fibroTO»,  granular,  or  earthy. 

BuxneniB  (Lat.).  The  bone  of  the  arm. 
The  first  of  the  radiated  system  of  bones  of  the 
anterior  extremity,  articulated  with  the  scapula 
in  the  rertebrated  animals.  In  Entomology, 
Mr.  Kirby  so  calls  the  third  joint  of  the  ante- 
rior pair  of  legs  in  Hexapod  insects. 

Bamlo  Aold  or  Biunliie  (Lat.  humus,  the 
Qround).  The  peculiar  brown  matter  which 
may  be  obtained  firom  bog-earth,  peat,  and  turf, 
ana  which  may  also  be  extracted  fh)m  most 
soils,  where  it  is  derived  from  the  slow  decay 
of  plants ;  it  is  also  contained  in  brown  decayed 
wood,  and  in  the  brown  exudations  of  the  bark 
of  certain  trees,  more  especially  in  that  of  the 
elm,  or  vlmine.  By  the  action  of  seyeral  chemi- 
cal agents  on  d^erent  organic  bodies,  a  similar 
substance  is  frequently  produced.  It  contri- 
butes to  the  fertility  of  soil,  chiefly,  perhaps,  in 
consequence  of  its  absorptive  power  in  regard 
to  ammonia. 

Bmnlftisiis  (Ijat  humus,  the  ground^  and 
fundo,  I  pour  or  spread  out).  In  Botany,  de- 
notes the  spreading  of  plants  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground :  procumbent. 

KumliiaoeflB  THumirium,  one  of  the  ge- 
neral A  natural  order  of  arborescent  or 
shrubby  Exogens,  placed  by  Lindley  in  the 
Erical  alliance,  and  inhabiting  Brazil,  but  not 
very  well  underst/xxl.  They  diifer  from  Meli- 
acea  in  their  albuminous  seeds  and  their  slender 
embryo ;  agreeing  in  the  latter  respect,  and  in 
their  balsamic  wood,  with  Styracea.  Humirium 
florihundum  yields,  on  being  wounded,  a  liquid 
yellow  balsam,  called  Balsam  of  Umiri,  some- 
what resembling  Balsam  of  Tolu.  H,  hahami- 
ferum  also  yields  a  balsam  used  fbr  perfumery 
and  in  medicine. 

Smnlta.  A  variety  of  Chondrodite,  named 
in  honour  of  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  in  whose  col- 
lection it  was  first  noticed  as  a  distinct  species. 
It  occurs  in  minute  shining  crrstals,  generally 
of  a  yellowish  or  deep  red(Ush-brown  colour,  in 
ejected  masses  of  a  granular  or  crystalline  rock 
on  Monte  Somma.     [CB0in)BODrrB.1 

Humming  Bird.     [Tbochilx7S.J 

Baiumock.  A  level  sheet  of  ice.  A  cir- 
cular mound  seen  at  a  distance  is  also  so  called. 

Bumoral  Pattiology.  The  doctrine  which 
refers  disease  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
humours  or  fluids  of  the  body,  as  opposed  to 
nervous  pathology^  which  refers  them  to  the 
nervous  energy  resident  in  the  solids. 

Bnmoiir.    [Wrr.] 

Bamowni  of  flie  Bye.    [Etb.] 

Bnmnlns  (Lat.  humus,  the  earth).  The 
Common  Hop  is  the  Humulus  Lupulus  of 
botanists.     [Hop.] 
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Bttiidred  (connected  with  Lat.  centum).  A 
hundred  is  a  territorial  division,  having  for  its 
object  the  more  convenient  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  justice ;  anciently  subsisting  in  other 
countries,  particularly  France  and  Lombardy, 
as  well  as  in  England,  and  adopted  in  this 
country  as  the  subdivision  of  a  county.  The 
institution  of  the  hundred,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
county  and  ty  thing,  is,  upon  no  precise  authority, 
usually  referred  to  the  reign  of  Alfred ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  division  was  of  an  older 
date,  and  that  it  was  not  introduced  into  all 
parts  of  England  at  the  same  time.  Having 
originated  in  the  south,  it  was  subsequently 
applied  to  the  divisions  previously  established 
in  the  northern  counties  under  the  name  of 
toapeniakes.  To  each  hundred  belonged  a 
court  baron,  similar  in  the  nature  and  extent  of 
its  jurisdiction  to  the  county  court,  and  also  a 
court  leet  [Leet]  ;  both  of  which  were  usually, 
and  by  the  common  law,  held  either  by  the 
sheriff,  or  by  a  deputy  or  steward  having  autho- 
rity under  him.  J3ut  in  some  cases  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  baron  and  court  leet,  or  of 
one  of  them,  within  the  hundred,  was  by  special 
grant  of  the  crown  vested  in  private  persons, 
and  exercised  by  them  or  their  deputies.  The 
essential  use  of  the  hundred  was  in  the  liability 
of  the  hundreders,  when  offences  were  com- 
mitted within  their  district,  either  to  produce 
the  offender,  or  make  good  the  damage.  This 
liability,  much  restricted  by  statute,  still  sub- 
sists in  certain  cases  of  riotous  and  wilful 
mischief. 

BnBdredwelirltt.  A  denomination  of 
weight  containing  112  pounds.  It  is  subdivided 
into  4  quarters,  each  containing  28  pounds. 
[WEicraTS.] 

Btmrer  (Ger.).  The  sensation  in  the  region 
of  the  stomach  arising  from  the  want  of  solid 
food :  in  intensity  it  varies  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  is  sometimes  attended  by 
pain  and  windv  rumblings  in  the  epigastrium. 
"When  severe,  hunger  is  attended  by  slow  re- 
spiration and  circulation,  and  diminution  of  the 
heat  of  ^e  body  and  of  the  secretions.  The 
return  of  hunger  is  accelerated  by  exercise  and 
fatigue,  and  by  a  low  temperature.  In  debili- 
tated constitutions  excessive  hunger  should  be 
carefully  avoided ;  and  in  any  case,  the  effects  of 
fasting  may  prove  prejudidai  to  the  functions  of 
the  stomach. 

Bunters.  Venantes.  A  tribe  of  spiders  are 
so  called  which  are  incessantly  running  or  leap- 
ing about  in  the  vicinity  of  their  abode,  to  chase 
and  seize  their  prey. 

Bara  (the  South  American  name).  The 
Sandbox-tree,  H.  crepitans,  indigenous  in  South 
America,  grows  thirty  to  iforty  feet  high,  and 
produces  hard-shelled  furrowed  fruit  as  large  as 
an  orange,  which  when  ripe  and  exposed  to  a 
dry  atmosphere  bursts  with  a  loud  sharp  crack 
like  the  report  of  firearms.  A  purgative  oil  is 
obtained  from  the  seeds;  and  a  venomous 
milky  juice  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  plant. 

Bnranllte.  A  phosphate  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese found  at  Huraux,  in  the  Haute  Vienna. 
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(Dutch  horde,  Ger.  hurde).  A  frame 
made  of  wood  or  iron,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing temporary  fences.  The  frame  consists  of 
two  perpendicular  stakes,  into  which  are  fixed 
five  or  six  horizontal  bars,  and  the  whole  is 
braced  together  by  one  or  two  diagonal  pieces. 
When  a  fence  is  to  be  formed,  the  hurdles  are 
put  down  end  to  end ;  they  are  made  fast  to 
the  ground  by  the  insertion  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  stakes  into  it,  and  to  one  another  by  a 
tie  fastened  round  their  upper  ends,  or  by  a 
movable  wooden  pin  parsed  through  them. 

Hnronia.  A  name  given  to  certain  radiated 
articulated  bodies  formerly  referred  to  the 
Polyjpariay  found  in  the  transition  limestone  of 
Lake  Huron.     (Geol,  Trans,  vol.  i.  new  series.) 

Buronite*  A  mineral  from  the  vicinity 
of  Lake  Huron ;  it  occurs  embedded  in  black 
Hornblende,  and  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alu- 
mina, lime,  magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron. 

Bnrrtcane  (Span,  huracan,  an  American 
word).  A  violent  storm,  generally  accompanied 
by  thunder  and  lightning,  and  distinguished 
from  every  other  kind  of  tempest  by  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  wind,  and  the  sudden  changes  to 
which  it  is  subject.  Hurricanes  prevail  chiefly 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  Isle  of  France, 
and  in  some  parts  of  China.     [Stobm;  Tob- 

MADC] 

Burst  (A.-Saz.).  A  wood;  hence  the  ter- 
mination of  the  names  of  several  places  in 
England,  particularly  in  Kent  and  Sussex. 

Burter  (Fr.  heurtoir).  In  Artillery,  a 
piece  of  timber  placed  along  the  head  of  a 
gun  platform,  at  the  foot  of  the  interior  slope 
of  the  parapet,  to  prevent  the  latter  from  being 
ijqjured  by  the  wheels  of  the  gun-carriage. 

Basbandry.  A  comparatively  primitive 
t«rm,  including  both  agriculture  and  garden- 
ing, or  all  those  country  occupations  which  the 
fa^er  of  a  family  was  expected  to  perform  in 
the  country.  The  term  is  now  commonly  used 
as  synonymous  with  offriculture.  The  Berwick- 
shire husbandry,  the  convertible  husbandry,  are 
terms  used  in  agriculture  for  certain  svstems 
of  cropping  in  which  the  land  is  alternately  kept 
imder  grass  and  tillage. 

Bnssttni.  A  kind  of  light  cavalry,  used 
in  all  the  armies  of  Europe.  The  term  is 
of  Hungarian  origin  (being  derived  from  husz, 
twenty,  and  ar,  pay,  every  twenty  houses  fur- 
nishing one  man),  and  was  first  applied  to  the 
body  of  troops  raised  by  the  nobles  of  Hun- 
gary on  occasion  of  the  appeal  made  to  the 
latter  in  145S  by  Mathias  Corvin.  Their  arms 
consist  of  a  sabre,  a  carbine,  and  a  pair  of 
pistols.  In  the  British  cavalry  there  are  thir- 
teen regiments  of  hussars.     [Cayalrt.] 

Bnsaites.  The  followers  of  John  Huss,  a 
Bohemian  reformer  and  divine,  who  was  con- 
victed of  heresy  by  the  council  of  Constance, 
and  burnt  by  oraer  of  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
in  1416.  The  writings  of  H!uss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague  were  the  source  from  which  Luther  drew 
a  great  part  of  his  opinions  and  views  ;  but  it 
was  from  the  books  of  Wiclif  that  Huss  was 
himself  induced  to  institute  his  enquiries  into 
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the  faith  and  morals  of  the  church.  The  errors 
charged  against  him  contain  many  of  the  opi- 
nions now  held  by  all  Protestants ;  but  several  of 
these  he  himself  denied,  and  those  for  which  he 
ultimately  suffered  have  not  been  universally  held 
by  reformers,  nor  do  they  seem  of  very  great  im- 
portance. They  were  these :  1.  That  Pope  Syl- 
vester and  the  emperor  Constantine  did  evil  to 
the  church  when  tiiey  enriched  it.  2.  That  if 
any  ecclesiastic  be  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin,  he  is 
disqualified  for  the  administration  of  the  sacm- 
ments.  3.  That  tithes  are  not  dues,  but  merely 
eleemosynary.  On  the  other  hand,  he  held  tho 
Homish  idea  of  transubstantiation ;  and  tho 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  communion  in  both 
kinds,  which  became  afterwards  the  most  re- 
markable feature  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Hus- 
sites, is  not  in  reality  to  be  ascribed  to  their 
founder.  The  condemnation  of  Huss  is  also 
remarkable,  as  it  is  from  the  circumstances 
attendant  on  it  that  the  imputation  of  not 
keeping  faith  with  heretics  is  originally  chai^ 
upon  the  Boman  church.  The  emperor  Sigis- 
mund  gave  Huss  a  safe-conduct,  to  secure  him 
from  any  ill  consequences  that  he  might  appre- 
hend from  delivering  himself  up  voluntarily  to 
be  examined  by  the  council.  Nor  did  the 
council  assert  any  right  to  condemn  him.  They 
handed  him  over  to  the  secular  arm,  to  the 
emperor  himself.  But  it  is  confidently  asserted 
that  when  the  emperor  scrupled  to  violate  a 
promise  which  was  imdoubtedly  binding  upon 
him,  it  was  at  the  pressing  instance  of  the  pope 
or  cardinals  that  ne  allowed  the  execution  to 
t«ke  place.  Their  apologists  afiirm  that  this 
safe-conduct  imported  only  that  Huss  might 
go  to  Constance  without  being  harmed;  tho 
words  of  the  ori^nal  instrument^  however,  are 
reported  to  be,  Transire,  stare,  morari,  rtdirc 
libere  permittatis.  (Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  book  xiii.) 

After  the  execution  of  Huss,  and  of  his 
disciple  Jerome  in  the  following  year,  there 
arose  a  violent  insurrection  among  their  parti- 
sans in  Bohemia,  who  maintained  themselves 
for  many  years  by  force  of  arms,  and  split  into 
two  sects,  under  the  denominations  of  the 
Calixtines  and  the  Thaborites.  The  former,  so 
called  from  demanding  the  cup  in  the  sacra- 
ment, were  finally  reconciled  to  the  church  by 
the  concession  which  they  required.  The  latter 
were  so  called  from  the  name  they  gave  to  the 
hill  on  which  they  pitched  their  camp  in  the 
nei|;hbourhood  of  Prague,  and  carried  their 
notions  upon  the  authority  of  the  church  and 
its  ministers,  ceremonies,  and  all  the  externals 
of  religion,  to  the  length  of  an  extreme  simpli- 
city. The  Bohemian  Brothers  and  the  Bog- 
hards,  who  gave  so  great  an  impulse  to  the  Re- 
formation, were  the  descendants  of  this  branch 
of  the  Hussites.  (Cochlaeus,  Hist  Hussitarum ; 
Gieseler's  Text-book,  iii.  356,  translation.) 

BttStlngw  (probably  from  A. -Sax.  bus, 
house,  and  ting,  court  or  judgment).  The  prin- 
cipal court  of  the  city  of  London,  held  before 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen :  also,  in  common 
language,  the  booth  or  elevated  place  on  which 
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eandidates  at  a  parliamentary  election  are  pro- 
posed, and  address  their  constitaents. 

Xoteliliiaoiilaiuu  The  name  g^ven  to  those 
who  embraced  the  opinions  of  John  Hutchinson, 
a  philosopher  and  naturalist  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  chief  characteristics  of  Hutchin- 
son's philosophy  consist  in  his  rejection  of 
Newton's  doctrine  of  gravitation;  and  in  his 
maintaining  the  existence  of  a  plenum  on  the 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  accord- 
ing to  him  embraces  a  complete  system  of 
natural  philosophy  as  well  as  of  religion.  (See 
his  works,  12  toIs.  8to.  1748.) 

B jseliitli  (Or.  *rdKtpeof).  In  Botany,  the 
name  of  a  popular  spring  flower,  Hyacinthus 
orientalist  of  which  numerous  garden  varieties, 
chiefly  with  blue,  red,  or  white  blossoms,  are 
cultivated.  To  the  same  genus  belongs  the 
common  Harebell,  Hyacinthus  turn  scriptus. 

HvAcniTH.  In  Mineralogy,  the  term  Hya- 
cinth or  Jacinth  is  applied  to  the  transparent 
bright  varieties  of  Zircon,  which  differ  from 
Jargoon  merely  in  their  red  colour. 
BjraclnUiine.  [Mkioxitb.] 
SjraelBtlias  (Gr.  ^rdniveos).  In  Mythology, 
the  son  of  Amydas  king  of  Laconia,  accidentally 
killed  by  Apouo,  who  immortalised  his  favourite 
by  causing  the  flower  which  still  bears  his  name 
to  spring  from  his  blood,  and  inscribing  the 
wora  Al  on  its  leaves,  to  indicate  the  deep  grief 
of  the  god  for  his  loss.  An  annual  festival, 
named  Hyacinthia,  was  celebrated  at  Amydse 
in  honour  of  Hyacinthus.  {Athen,  Jkipn.  iv. 
p.  139.) 

By«dea  (Gr.  TiScs,  from  0cii',  to  rain).  In 
Mythology,  the  daughters  of  Atlas  and  ^thra, 
who,  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  death  of 
their  brother  Hyas,  wept  so  violently  that  the 
gods  took  them  into  heaven,  where  they  still 
continue  to  weep,  and  are  thence  supposed  to 
presage  rain.  They  form  a  cluster  of  five  stars 
in  the  face  of  Taurus. 

BjSMia  (Gr. *TaiMi).  A  genus  of  digitigrade 
Carnivorous  Mammals,  separated  by  Storr  from 
the  Canis  of  Linn»us,  from  which  it  not  only 
differs  in  dentition  and  other  important  particu- 
lars, but,  in  general,  manifests  a  closer  affinity 
with  the  ViverrieUs ;  between  which  and  Felts 
the  genus  Hyana  is  placed  by  Cuvier.  The 
characters  of  this  genus  are :  five  molars  above 
and  four  below,  on  each  side,  the  three  anterior 
molars  being  conical,  smooth,  and  remarkably 
large,  adapted  for  breaking  the  bones  of  their 
prey ;  the  tongue  has  a  broad  patch  of  cuticular 
spines  on  the  anterior  part  of  its  dorsum ;  the 
legs  are  each  terminate  by  four  claws ;  there 
is  a  peculiarly  lar]^  perinod  glandular  pouch ; 
and  the  neck  and  jaws  are  remarkable  for  the 
strength  of  their  muscles.  The  species  of 
hyaena  are  nocturnal; 'they  prey  on  aead  car- 
casses. An  extinct  species  {rlyesna  apelaa)  was 
abundant  in  England  and  France  anterior  to 
the  glacial  epoch,  and  has  left  its  remains  in 
many  caverns  in  both  countries. 

Mymnmnttke  (Gr.  ffoii^a,  hytsna,  and  ^fx^t 
I  strangle).  A  Euphorbiaceous  plant,  used  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  poisoning  hyaenas, 
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and  hence  called  the  Hyaena-poison.  The  spe- 
cies is  H.  capensis.  It  is  used  by  sprinkling  the 
powder  of  its  fruit  on  raw  flesh,  which  is  left  in 
the  places  which  the  animals  frequent 

BjrflNiodon  (Gr.  ffouw,  and  Ihoifs^  tooth). 
A  genus  of  Camivora,  about  the  size  of  a  leo- 
pard, which  has  left  its  remains  in  the  upper 
eocene  strata  of  Hordwell  in  Hampshire.  It 
presents  the  typical  diphyodont  dentition  of 
forty-four  teeth.     [Difhyodont.] 

BjalOBa  (Qt.  0a\of,  alass),  A  genus  of 
beautiful  Pteropodous  MoUuscs,  remarkable  for 
the  delicacy  and  transparency  of  the  shell.  This 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  a  bivalve,  with  the 
two  valves  unequal  and  soldered  together  at  the 
hinge.  That  portion  of  the  shell  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  animal'  is 
convex ;  the  dorsal  plate  is  nearly  flat,  and  is 
longer  than  the  other;  the  hinder  or  closed 
margin  of  the  shell  is  produced  into  three  sharp 
points.  The  inhabitant  is  provided  with  two 
large  wing-like  processes  of  the  mantle,  which 
it  protrudes,  when  swimming,  from  the  anterior 
open  flssure  of  the  shell.  The  species  are  found 
floating  in  the  Mediterranean  and  tropical  seas. 
BjraUte  (Gr.  SoXo* ;  XiBos,  a  stone).  A  yel- 
low or  grey  variety  of  undeavable  Quartz  or 
Opal ;  it  is  commonly  concretionary  or  chalce- 
donic,  of  a  vitreous  fracture  and  lustre.  It 
occurs  in  trap-rocks  in  grains,  filaments,  and  bo- 
tryoidal  masses  resembling  colourless  glass :  it  is 
silica  combined  with  about  6  per  cent,  of  water. 
Byaloid  (Gr.  8a\of,  and  cTBoy,  form),  A 
term  applied  to  transparent  membranes,  and 
more  particularly  to  that  which  invests  the 
vitreous  humour  of  the  eye. 

Bymloaldeiita  (Gr.  SoAot,  and  trtSifpor, 
iron).  A  mineral  consisting  essentially  of 
the  silicates  of  magnesia  and  iron,  from  Sas- 
bach,  in  the  Brisgau.  It  is  of  a  glassy  lustre, 
and  is  a  variety  of  Chrysolite. 

B7l>eniaoiiliun  (Lat).  A  term  applied 
bj  Linnaeus  to  denote  a  leaf-bud;  whicn  ho 
nghtly  considered  the  winter-quarters  of  the 
point  of  growth  in  a  plant. 

Bjrbematlon  (Lat.  hibemus,  wintry). 
The  act  b^,  or  the  state  in,  which  certain 
animals  exist  during  that  season  of  the  vear 
when  excess  of  cold  or  of  heat,  or  lack  of  nxxi, 
prevents  their  going  abroad  and  performing 
their  customary  functions.  As  this  state  is 
generally  superinduced  by  the  rigours  of  win- 
ter, it  has  received  its  denomination  from  that 
circumstance  ;  but  in  the  tropics  the  effects  of 
the  hottest  and  driest  weather,  in  reducing  the 
numbers  of  the  insect  world,  are  such  as  to 
render  it  necessary  for  many  reptiles  and  some 
insectivorous  mammals,  as  the  Tenrecs^  to  pass 
into  a  state  of  inactivity  or  torpidity,  in  order 
to  maintain  life  until  the  recommencement  of 
the  rain^  season.  The  condition  of  hyberna- 
tion is,  in  feet,  less  the  alteration  of  tempera- 
ture, than  the  abstraction  of  the  means  of 
subsistence  dependent  thereon;  as,  e.g.,  the 
disappearance  of  insects  in  the  winter  season 
of  our  own  climate. 
Animals  so  highly  organised  as  the  warm- 
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blooded  and  quick-breathing  mammalia  cannot 
maintain  their  complicated  organic  machinery 
in  action  without  frequent  supplies  of  food ;  an 
interruption  in  this  respect  of  a  few  days,  or 
at  most  a  few  weeks,  is  fatal.  If,  therefore, 
the  phenomenon  of  hybernation  had  been 
known  only  in  the  cold-blooded  classes,  an  in- 
sectivorous mammal  in  a  climate  where  insects 
could  not  subsist  for  several  months  in  the 
year  would  be  inconceivable.  The  modifica* 
tion  of  the  vital  powers  by  which  a  warm- 
blooded animal  is  made  even  temporarily  to 
assume  the  state  and  properties  of  a  reptile, 
is  perhaps  One  of  the  most  striking  instances 
of  special  adaptations  to  meet  an  exceptional 
case  that  the  history  of  animals  presents. 
When  the  atmosphere  becomes  vacant  of  insect 
life,  when  the  bat»  in  its  nocturnal  Sittings, 
would  vainly  traverse  it  in  search  of  food,  and 
when  the  few  insects  that  survive  the  winter 
have  burrowed  too  deeply  in  the  earth,  or  con- 
cealed themselves  in  hiding-places  too  secure 
for  the  reach  of  the  hedgehog — ^these  species, 
with  starvation  staring  them  in  the  face,  are 
preserved  by  the  suspension  of  those  functions 
the  maintaining  of  which  in  a  state  of  activity 
is  essentially  dependent  on  an  uninterrupted 
supply  of  nutriment  The  bat  suspends  itself 
in  the  innermost  recesses  of  its  cave,  the 
hedgehog  creeps  to  its  concealed  nest,  and 
both  resign  themselves  to  deep  repose;  but 
the  breathing  becomes  gradually  slower  than 
in  ordinary  sleep,  the  pulaations  of  the 
heart  diminish  in  force  and  frequency,  the 
supply  of  stimulating  arterial  blood  to  the 
muscles  and  the  brain  is  progressively  reduced, 
relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibres  is  convert<.Hl 
into  stiff  inaction,  and,sleeip  sinks  into  stupor : 
at  length  respiration  entirely  ceases,  and  with 
it  those  chemical  changes  in  the  capillary  circu- 
lation on  whicli  animal  heat  mainly  depends. 
The  preservation  of  life,  in  its  passive  or 
latent  state,  is  now  due  to  the  irritable  pro- 
perty of  the  heart's  fibre,  which  is  excited  to 
contract  by  the  present  dark  or  carbonised 
state  of  the  blood,  and  continues  to  propel  it 
slowly  over  the  torpid  fimme  during  the  whole 
period  of  hybernation.  This  slow  circulation 
of  venous  blood  through  both  the  pulmonic  and 
systemic  vessels  is  the  onlv  recognisable  vital 
act  during  that  period,  and  the  material  con- 
veyed by  the  absorbents  into  the  circulating 
fluid  is  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  slight 
waste  thus  occasioned.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
the  state  of  torpidity  continues,  the  hedgehog 
and  bat  are  independent  of  supplies  from  with- 
out, but  they  purchase  that  independence  by  a 
temporary  abrogation  of  their  vital  faculties. 

The  hybernation  of  lizards,  snakes,  frogs, 
toads,  and  other  cold-blooded  reptiles,  is  ac- 
companied by  analogous  changes,  differing 
only  in  degree;  for  as  the  heart  in  these 
animals  is,  at  all  times,  destined  to  propel 
blood  imperfectly  oxygenated — as  the  respira- 
torv  or  oxygenating  apparatus  is  imperfect — 
and  as  the  heat  of  the  body  in  them  rises  and 
falls  with  the  external  temperature,  a  slight 
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'  deterioration  of  these  lower  conditions  of  the 
circulating  and  respiratory  functions  induces 
torpidity,  with  the  consequent  loss  of  appetite 
and  independence  of  food.  Some  quadrupeds, 
as  the  dormouse  and  squirrel,  which  subsist  on 
articles  of  diet  better  adapted  to  be  laid  up  in 
store  than  insects,  carry  a  winter  provision  to 
their  hybematinff  nests ;  and  their  torpidity 
is  more  nearly  aJlied  to  a  profound  but  ordi- 
nary sleep;  respiration  is  never  wholly  sus- 
pended ;  the  waste  of  the  organism  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  degree  of  activity  in  the 
working  of  the  machine,  and  they  occasionally 
rouse  themselves  and  take  in  the  requisite 
supply  from  their  provident  store.  Insecti- 
vorous birds,  being  independent,  through  their 
power  of  traversing  space,  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  climate  and  their  consequences,  transport 
themselves,  when  their  food  fails  in  one  coun- 
try, to  latitudes  favourable  to  its  abundance : 
hence  the  immigrution  of  the  cuckoo  and  swal- 
low at  the  commencement  of  the  genial  season, 
and  their  subsequent  disappearance. 

Bybodonts  ^6r.  vfi65,  gibbous,  and  Hoist 
tooth).^  A  family  of  Plagiostomous  fishes 
found  in  all  the  secondary  rocks  from  the  trias 
to  the  chalk  inclusive.  The  teeth  of  the  hy- 
bodonts  are  conical,  but  broader  and  less  shiurp 
than  those  of  true  sharks.  The  enamel  is 
strongly  marked  b^  longitudinal  Grooves  and 
folds.  One  cone  is  larger  than  the  rest,  and 
called  the  principal ;  the  others  are  secondary, 

Kybrtd  (Lat  hybrida).  The  produce  of  a 
female  plant  or  animal  which  has  been  impr^- 
nat«d  by  a  male,  of  a  different  variety,  species, 
or  genus. 

The  most  common  hybrids  are  those  which 
result  from  the  connection  of  different  varieties 
of  the  same  species,  as  the  produce  of  the  wild 
boar  and  domestic  sow ;  the  endless  modifies- 
tions  which  result  &om  analogous  iuterbreedinff 
from  varieties  of  the  rose  and  other  ornamentju 
or  useful  plants  are  familiar  examples  of  the 
principle  among  vegetables. 

Specifical  hybrid  have  been  produced  by 
KcB&euter  firom  the  artificial  fertilisation  of  the 
Nicotiana  rustica  with  the  pollen  of  the  Nico' 
tiana  paniculata ;  and  it  hais  been  ascertained 
by  numerous  observations^  that  a  multitude  of 
plants  produce  specifioQ  hybrids  in  a  state  of 
nature.  Naudin  has  lately  been  occupied  in 
hybridising  gourds,  and  his  researches  are 
published  in  the  Annies  des  Sciences  NatureUes, 

Hybrids  fix>m  different  species  of  insects, 
under  similar  circumstan ces,  havebeen  obtained ; 
as  &om  the  connection  of  Papilio  Jurtina  with 
P.  JanirOj  of  Chrysomela  <snea  with  Chr,  alni,  of 
Phalangium  comutum  with  PA.  Optlio,  Speci- 
fical hybrids  have  been  obtained  in  the  cl»ss  of 
fishes  by  artificial  impregnation  between  the 
Cj/prinus  Carpio  and  Cypr.  Carassias,  and  be- 
tween the  Q/;pr.  Carpio  and  Cypr.  Gibelio,  In 
birds,  hybrids  have  been  bred  between  the  gold- 
finch and  canary,  between  the  reeves  and  the 
common  pheasant — ^the  pheasant  and  the  com- 
mon fowl — ^the  swan  {Anas  Olor^  Linn.)  and  the 
goose  (Anas  Anser,  Linn.) — between  the  Tttrao 
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Tttrix  and  TUrmo  UrogtUlug—ht/tween  the  Oor- 
ras  CbrvneandOorriw  CkfrtUx,  &c.  Among  Mflm> 
mills,  hybrids  hA7«  heesa  pzodnoed  between  the 
Iton  and  tiger,  the  dog  and  vol^  the  dog  and 
jackd,  the  dog  and  fox,  the  goat  and  ibex,  the 
bone  and  aebfs,  the  aebca  and  ass,  and  the 
hone  and  aas;  the  produee  of  the  tvo  hiBt 
ipe«ie%  aa  it  is  the  most  crnnmon  and  nseful 
of  hybrids,  being  termed  par  excellence  the 
mule. 

Bat  a  frnitftil  connection  is  not  only  possible 
betireen  individnals  of  different  yarieties  or  of 
distinct  species,  bat  also  occasionally  between 
animals  of  different  genera.  Generical  hybrids 
h&Te  tbns  nsnlted  from  the  anion  of  the  goat 
(Ciipra  ^rcue)  with  the  antelope  {AntUope 
jiufietpra\  o£  the  stag  with  the  cow,  and  of 
ihe  boll  with  the  sheep,  notwithstanding  their 
disparity  of  sise.  Among  rqitiles,  between  the 
toad  (Bufo)  and  tfas  frog  {Bona);  among  insects, 
between  CaniMaris  melanura  and  Elater  niger^ 
»nd  between  MeUdontha  agriooUi  and  Cetonia 
kirta.  Experiment  idome  can  determine  the 
amoont  al  affinity  beyond  which  fiertiliaation  is 
impracticable,  but  at  present  it  seems  to  be 
K-^rieted  to  indiridnals  belonging  to  genera  of 
the  same  natnial  gnmp. 

The  tcadency  of  all  l^e  natnral  phenomena 
relating  to  hybridibr  is  to  preTent  its  taking 
places  and  when  it  has  oecorred  to  arrest  the 
propagation  of  Tarieties  so  prodaced,  and  to 
limit  their  generatLTe  powers  so  as  to  admit 
oolr  of  lereesion  to  the  original  specific  forms. 

It  woold  seem  that  in  most  cases  the  fertili- 
fing  particles  had  a  specific  power  OTer  the  ova 
derived  £rom  the  same  species;  or  were  attracted 
by  them  in  a  peenliar  manner ;  for  the  milt  and 
roe  of  difiesent  speciea  of  fishes  are  not  imfre- 
qnnidy  exfiladed  in  the  some  locality,  yet  hy- 
brids an  not  met  with  in  oonseqnonce.  Spsd- 
lanzani  was  not  able  to  impregnate  the  OTa  of 
the  frag  with  the  semen  of  t£e  newt,  nor  to 
produce  a  fertile  combination  of  those  of  the 
t<«d  and  newt;  nor  did  the  injection  of  die 
^emen  of  the  dog  into  the  vagina  of  the  oat  im- 
pFfgnate  mnj  of  her  ova« 

"Die  mdiTidnals  of  different  species  which 
produce  a  ^hrid  offspring  do  not  Tolmitarily 
pnpalate.  llie  salacious  mare  mnst  be  blind- 
futded,  or  abe  wiU  not  receive  the  ass.  The 
^allioQ  lefiises  to  mount  tiie  she-ass,  if  a  mare 
b«  in  sigiit.  Honter  states  thaty  when  he  desired 
'to  have  a  she-wolf  lined  by  some  dog,  she 
^ooM  not  allow  any  dog  to  come  near  her,  but 
was  held  while  a  grej^oand  dog  lined  her; 
vhile  in  ecnsjiinetion  she  remained  pretty  quiet, 
M  when  at  liberty  endeavoured  to  fly  at  the 
<^jg.'  Bu^n  reared  puppies  of  the  wolf^  fox, 
W  dog  together,  to  familiarise  them  with  each 
uher ;  but  when  they  were  in  heat,  the  females 
of  cadi  species  exhibited  an  insurmountable 
i^imgnanea  to  the  nude  of  the  others,  and  mor- 
tal combats  ensued  instead  of  fertile  union  be- 
tween the  diffisrent  sexes  of  the  different  species. 
{Amudre  du  Museum,  t.  xil  p.  119.) 

la  a  few  exceptional  oases,  serving  only  to 
<-»tablisb  the  rule  of  their  infc^Uity,  spedfical 
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hybrids  have  been  known  to  propagate  togetiier, 
and  produce  a  degenerate  intermediate  race, 
which  soon  becomes  extinct ;  it  more  commonly 
happens  that  a  hybrid  is  sterile,  or  propagates 
only  with  an  individual  <^  pure  breed. 

On  the  assumption  that  a  hybrid  produced  by 
two  individuals  of  undoubtedly  distinct  species 
is  sterile,  experiments  have  been  made  on  the 
breeding  powers  of  hybrids,  to  determine  the 
nature  of  doubtful  species.  Thus  Hunter  be- 
lieved that  he  had  obtained  absolute  proof  of 
the  jackal  being  a  dog,  and  to  have  equally 
made  out  the  wolf  to  be  of  the  same  species ; 
and  he  then  proceeds  to  speculate  whether  tlie 
wolf  is  from  the  iackal,  or  the  jackal  from  the 
wolf;  for  he  had  obtained  pups  from  the  con- 
nection of  a  female  hybrid  jackal-dog  and  a 
male  terrier,  and  between  a  female  hybrid  dog- 
wolf  and  a  male  greyhound ;  and  he  adds,  in 
respect  of  the  latter  fact,  that  '  it  would  have 
equally  proved  the  same  fact  if  she  had  been 
lined  either  by  a  wolf,  a  dog,  or  one  of  the  males 
of  her  own  litter.'  (Hunter's  Animal  Economy ^ 
by  Owen,  8vo.  p.  323.)  But  this  assertion, 
that  the  fertilitv  of  a  hybrid  with  an  individual 
of  a  pure  breed  proves  the  fact  of  the  identity 
of  two  supposed  distinct  species  equally  with 
the  production  of  o£&pring  from  the  conuection 
of  hybrid  with  hybrid,  cannot  be  admitted.  To 
prove  the  identity  of  two  supposed  distinct  spe- 
cies, on  the  assumption  that  the  fertility  of  the 
hybrids  &om  the  two  gives  the  proof  required, 
it  should  be  shown  that  such  hybrids  are  fertile 
among  themselves,  and  capable  of  propagating 
indefijoitely  an  intermediate  variety.  Hunter's 
celebrated  experiments,  however,  only  proved 
that  two  nearly  allied  species  will  produce  a 
hybrid  offspring,  and  that  sudi  hybrid  may  be 
impregnated  by  an  individual  of  the  pure  breed ; 
but  this  fiict  illustrates  the  general  law  by 
which  the  reversion  of  the  hybrid  to  the  pure 
breed  is  provided  for ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  intermixture  of  distinct  species  is  guarded 
against  by  the  aversion  of  two  specifically  dif- 
ferent individuals  to  sexual  union. 

Bjdartlknui  (Or.  S^p,  andlj^poF,  a  joint). 
The  white  woelling.  The  joints  most  subject  to 
it  are  the  knee,  elbow,  wrist,  and  ankle.  It  is 
distinguished  fh>m  rheumatic  swelling  of  the 
joints  by  a  fixed  and  wearing  pain  preceding 
the  tumefaction,  and  often  existing  for  a  long 
time  before  any  enlargement  of  the  part  is 
perceptible :  also  by  the  general  state  of  the 
habit. 

Bjrdatlda  {Qer,  iHaris,  a  hladder\  A  term 
somewhat  vaguely  applied  both  to  morbid  cysts 
and  true  Entozoons  of  the  order  Cystica.  Of 
the  latter  some  are  globular,  with  a  tunic  com- 
posed of  a  double  albuminous  membrane  be- 
tween which  the  sporules  or  ova  are  developed. 
In  the  species  developed  in  the  human  liver, 
the  ova  are  detached  from  the  internal  surface, 
and  it  is  hence  termed  AcepheUo-cyetia  endogena. 
In  a  species  infesting  similar  organs  in  the 
lower  animals  the  ova  are  detached  from  the 
external  surface,  and  it  is  called  AerpAalo- 
cystit  exogcna.     In  a  higher  organised  genus 
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of  HydatidB,  a  slender  and  more  or  less  elon- 
gtttea  process  is  continued  from  the  cyst^  and 
terminates  in  an  extremity  provided  with 
suckers  and  a  coronet  of  recurred  booklets, 
like  the  head  of  a  tapeworm:  this  genus  is 
termed  Cysticercus.  Another  genus  has  nume- 
rous similarly  organised  appendages  attached 
to  the  cyst,  and  is  accordingly  termed  Canurus. 
A  hydatid  of  the  last  genus  is  developed  in  the 
brain  of  sheep,  and  pioduces  the  ffiddy  aickneaa 
or  staggers.     [Acefhaloctst.] 

Byde  or  Kide.  A  measure  of  land  com- 
mon in  Domesday  Book  and  old  English 
charters.  The  denvation  of  the  name  is  fanci- 
fully traced  to  the  ancient  fable  (common  to 
many  nations)  of  the  deceit  practised  by  a 
colonist  in  acquiring  from  the  owners  so  much 
land  as  he  could  cover  with  the  hide  of  an 
ox,  and  then  dividing  it  into  strips  so  as  to 
make  it  extend  over  a  large  space.  Its  con- 
tents are  also  uncertain,  but  are  stated  by  somn 
tiuthorities  to  amount  to  100  Norman  or  120 
English  acres.  (Warner's  Hist,  of  Hampshire ; 
Ellis's  Introduction  to  Domesday.) 

BydnooarpiM  (Gr.  ffSyor,  a  tuber,  and 
Kofnros,  fruit).  Of  this  genus  of  PangiacccBy 
one  species,  H.  venenata^  produces  a  fruit  of 
the  size  of  an  apple,  covered  with  a  brown 
velvety  down.  This  fruit  is  of  a  very  poison- 
ous character,  and  is  used  by  the  Cinghalese  to 
poison  fish,  which  is  thereby  rendered  unfit  for 
food.  The  seeds  contain  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  oil,  which  is  used  medicinally. 

Bjdra  (Lat. ;  Gr.  ffSpa).  In  Astronomy, 
one  of  the  ancient  constellations  in  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

Hydba.  In  Mythology,  a  monster,  which 
was  said  to  infest  the  lake  Lema  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. According  to  the  fable,  when  one  of 
its  heads  was  cut  off,  it  was  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  unless  the  wound  was  cau- 
terised. Herados  is  said  to  hate  destroyed 
this  monster  by  the  constant  application  of 
firebrands  to  the  wounds  as  the  heads  were 
cut  off.  The  term  hydra  is  sometimes  used  in 
a  metaphorical  sense  for  any  nianifold  evil« 

Htdra.  In  Zoology,  this  name  is  restricted 
to  a  genus  of  minute  fresh-water  Polyps.  The 
term  Hydras  was  applied  by  linnseus  to  a 
genus  of  water-snakes. 

Kydnustds.  Acids  containing  hydrogen  as 
one  of  their  essential  elements;  such  as  the 
hydrochloric  add,  the  hydriodic  add,  &c. 

BydntffOfi&e  (Gr.  iipayvy6Sf  conducting 
tnater).  This  term  is  generally  applied  to  vio- 
lent cathartics,  which  bring  away  a  large  quan- 
tity of  watery  secretion  from  the  intratines. 

Bjrdraaceaoeee  (Hydrangea^  one  of  the 
genera,  from  Gr.  Simp^  and  Syyos,  a  vessel).  An 
order  of  perigynous  Exogens  of  the  Saxifragal 
alliance,  the  chief  marks  of  which  are  the  oppo- 
site exstipulate  leaves,  and  the  distinct  styles. 
Lindley  places  it  between  8ax{fragacea  and 
CunoniacftB.  Some  of  its  species  are  orna- 
mental, but  of  little  utility.  Hydrangea  Hor^ 
tensia  and  H.  japonica  are  well-known  decora- 
tire  garden  plants. 
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Bydrwo-oliloridMk  Compounds  of  the 
bichloride  of  mercury  with  other  chlorides, 
forming  a  class  of  haloid  salts. 

By  drarfyUlta  (Gr.  i^.  Lat  argilla,  day\ 
A  name  siven  to  the  native  phosphate  of  alu- 
mina, unaer  the  erroneous  idea  that  it  consisted 
of  alumina  and  water. 

Bydnurnrmm  {Or.  88ifp,  and  ipyvpot, 
silver).     Quicksilver  or  mercury. 

Bydrates.  Compounds  containing  water 
as  one  of  their  proximate  elements,  and  in 
definite  proportion.  Caustic  potash  is  a  hydrate 
ofpotassOf  composed  of  1  equivalent  of  potassa 
■■48,  and  1  of  waters 9.  Slaked  lime,  which 
is  an  apparently  dry  white  powder,  is  ^  hydrate 
of  lime. 

Bydranlle  Oanaide.  In  Hydrodynamics, 
a  machine  put  in  motion  by  the  power  obtained 
from  a  fall  of  water  applied  in  a  particular 
manner.  A  cylindrical  trough  of  tin-plate  is 
fix^d  to  a  vertical  axis  of  iron,  which  passes 
through  the  middle  of  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder,  the  diameter  of  the  hole  being 
somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  axis,  so  as 
to  allow  the  water  to  escape.  A  drum  of  tin- 
plate,  dose  above  and  bdow,  is  also  fixed  upon 
the  axis,  and  placed  within  the  trough;  its 
diameter  being  so  much  less  than  that  of  the 
trough  that  a  dear  cyb'ndrical  space  of  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness  is  left  between 
the  outer  drcumference  of  the  dram  and  the 
inner  circumference  of  the  trough;  and  the 
bottom  of  the  drum  is  also  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  from  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  This  space 
between  the  two  bottoms  is  divided  into  com- 
partments, by  diaphrsgms  radiating  from  the 
axis  to  the  circumference  of  the  drum.  Into  the 
space  between  the  two  cylinders  water  is  made 
to  fall  from  a  reservoir  above,  through  one  or 
more  pipes,  the  ends  of  which  are  bent  into  a 
horizontal  direction,  so  that  the  water  escapes 
in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  a  horiaontal 
section  of  the  cylinders,  and  impinging  on  the 
interior  surface  of  the  trough,  oommunicates  a 
circular  motion  to  the  machine.  The  water 
between  the  cylinders  thus  acquires  a  centri- 
fugal force,  in  consequence  of  which  it  presses 
against  the  interior  surface  of  the  trough  and 
the  diaphragms  on  the  bottom ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  action  of  gravity  oonstantiy 
tends  to  make  it  run  out  at  the  hole  in  the 
bottom.  The  moving  power  is  measured  by 
the  weight  of  wator  escaping  from  the  supply 
pipes  multiplied  into  the  height  of  the  re- 
servoir, and  the  useful  effect  by  the  same 
product  diminished  by  half  the  force  which 
the  water  retains  when  it  issues  from  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 

Bydraullo  Mortar.  Mortar  which  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  hardening  under  water  is 
called  hydraulic  mortar.  This  property  was  as- 
certained by  Vicat  to  be  owing  to  the  presence 
of  clay  in  the  limestone  of  which  the  mortar 
was  made ;  or,  in  fact,  to  the  presence  of  sili- 
cate of  alumina  in  it.  Vicat  divided  limestones 
into  the  pure  limes,  the  moderately  hydmnlic, 
the  hydraulic,  and  the  enci^etically  hydraulic. 
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The  first  were  those  which  were,  comparatiyely 
speaking,  pure ;  the  eeoond  had  variable  pro- 
portions of  silicate  of  alumina  present  in 
the  ratio  of  from  6  to  12  per  cent. ;  the  third 
showed  the  presence  of  from  12  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  silicate ;  the  fourth  from  20  to  80  per 
cent. ;  and  the  last  was  composed  of  Tariaole 
proportions  of  the  silicate  of  alumina,  yarying 
&om  30  to  60  per  cent,  to  carbonate  of  lime 
from  70  to  40  per  cent. 

With  Portland  cement,  which  is  made  of  16 
ports  of  day  to  84  parts  of  limestone  princi- 
pally from  the  chalk  formation,  the  rate  of 
setting  is  influenced  by  the  degree  of  heat 
to  which  the  mixture  has  been  exposed.  The 
oyer-bumt  portions  will,  for  instance,  be  slow 
in  setting,  but  attain  great  hardness  under 
water ;  the  properly  burnt  parts  will  set  more 
rapidly,  but  will  not  be  ultimately  so  hard  as 
the  oyer-bumt;  while  the  under-burnt  parts 
will  set  rapidly,  but  will  not  attain  the  same 
amount  of  hardness  under  water.  The  same 
thing  occurs  with  every  kind  of  hydraulic  lime 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.   [BiroN ;  Cbmbkt.] 

Bydimnlie  Mean  or  "yumtrnr  Ham.  An 
ingenious  hydraulic  machine  for  raising  water 
by  means  of  its  own  impulse.  The  principle 
of  its  action  and  the  mechanism  o  its  con- 
struction may  be  described  as  follows : — 

The  water  arriving  at  A  from  the  reservoir 
with  the  velocity  due  to  the  height  of  the  fall 
passes  along  the  pipe  A  B,  which  should  have 
an  inclination  of  at  least  an  inch  for  eveiy  two 
yards,  escapes  through  an  orifice  C,  which  may 
be  shut  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  valve.  A 
reservoir  F  filled  with  air  is  attached  by  means 
of  a  cylinder,  abed,  to  the  pipe  A  B  D ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  F  is  a 
circular  orifice,  to  which  there  is  adapted  a 
short  cylindrical  tube,  of  which  the  extremity 


E  is  also  furnished  with  a  valve.  Another 
valve  S  serves  to  supply  the  air  to  the  space 
comprised  between  the  cylinder  abed  and 
the  tube  £.  GIH  is  an  ascensional  tube 
risinff  from  the  reservoir  F.  The  water 
which  escapes  at  C  is  carried  ofi*  by  the  waste 
|npe  KL. 

The  form  of  this  apparatus  (or  perhaps  its 
mode  of  action)  suggested  the  name  it  has  re- 
ceived. The  pipe  A  B  C  is  called  the  body  of 
the  ram ;  and  the  extremity,  where  the  valves 
and  the  reservoir  F  are  placed,  is  called  its 
head.  Both  valves  D  and  £  are  formed  of 
hollow  balls  supported  on  muzzles,  and  of  such 
a  thickness  of  metal  that  they  weigh  about 
twice  as  much  as  the  quantity  of  water  which 
they  displace. 
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We  may  now  consider  the  effects  of  the  en- 
gine when  in  action.  The  water  flowing  through 
the  orifice  C  acquires  the  velocity  due  to  the 
height  of  the  fall,  and  raises  the  ball  D  from 
its  support  till  it  comes  to  the  orifice  C ;  the 
extremity  of  this  orifice  is  covered  with  leather, 
or  with  cloth  filled  with  pitch,  so  that  when 
tiie  ball  is  applied  to  it  the  passage  of  the 
water  is  effectually  prevented.  As  soon  as  this 
orifice  is  closed,  the  water  raises  the  ball  £ 
which'  had  shut  the  orifice  of  the  reservoir  F ; 
and  a  portion  of  it  introduces  itself  into  this 
reservoir,  and  into  the  pipe  GIH.  It  thus 
loses  the  velocity  which  it  had  when  the  orifice 
C  was  shut,  and  the  balls  I)  and  £  fiskll  down 
in  consequence,  the  one  on  its  support,  and  the 
other  on  the  orifice  at  £.  When  this  takes 
place,  everything  is  in  the  same  state  in  which 
it  was  at  first  The  water  begins  at»in  to  fiow 
through  the  orifice  G ;  the  valve  D  is  again 
shut ;  and  the  same  effects  are  repeated  in  an 
interval  of  time  which,  for  the  same  ram, 
undergoes  little  variation. 

As  often  as  the  impulse  is  renewed,  a  quantity 
of  water  is  forced  up  into  the  reservoir  F  and 
the  tube  fi ;  and  as  it  is  prevented  from  re- 
turning by  the  action  of  the  valve,  it  must 
necessarily  be  delivered  at  the  extremity  of  H. 
The  use  of  the  air-vessel  F  is  to  keep  up  a 
continuous  motion  of  the  ascending  column  of 
water.  The  communication  with  the  external 
atmosphere  being  cut  off,  the  air  within  F  is 
compressed  by  a  force  proportional  to  the 
heignt  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  H  above 
its  surface  in  F ;  and  this  compressed  air  act- 
ing by  its  elasticity  on  the  water  maintains 
a  continuous  flow  tluroagh  H.  The  air-vessel, 
however,  though  it  assists  the  action  of  the 
ram,  is  not  an  essential  part  of  it ;  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  discharge  of  water  may  be 
effected  by  means  of  two  or  more  rams,  of 
which  the  ascensional  pipes  G I H  all  terminate 
in  a  single  branch.  On  this  principle  works 
have  been  erected  at  Marly,  in  France,  which 
raise  water  in  a  continuous  jet  to  the  height 
of  57  mitres,  or  187  English  feet 
•  As  the  ascending  column 'of  water  oommuni- 
cates  with  the  air  in  the  reservoir  F,  this  would 
soon  be  exhausted  if  a  fresh  portion  of  air  were 
not  introduced  at  each  stroke  of  the  ram.  The 
little  tube  S,  which  is  stopped  by  a  valve  opening 
inwards,  serves  for  this  purpose.  At  the  in- 
stant when  the  orifice  C  is  closed  a  recoil  takes 
place,  by  which  the  water  is  thrown  back  from 
the  head  of  the  nim  towards  the  cistern ;  and  a 
partial  vacuum  being  thus  produced  within  the 
cylinder  abcd^  the  pressure  of  the  external 
atmosphere  forces  open  the  valve  in  the  canal 
S,  and  a  portion  of  air  enters  the  cylinder, 
whence  it  is  driven  into  the  reservoir,  excepting 
the  small  part  of  it  which  lodges  in  the  space 
between  the  cylinder  abed  and  the  tube  £. 
(Hachette,  Traiti  des  Machines,) 

The  invention  of  the  hydraulic  ram,  at  least 
in  the  improved  form  here  described,  belongs 
to  Montgolfler  of  Montpelier.  A  machine, 
however,  on  the  same  principle  had  previously 
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been  stiggeBted,  and  even  erected  at  Chester, 
by  our  countryman,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  but  much 
less  perfect  in  itH  mode  of  action  ;  for  the  ori- 
iice  C,  instead  of  being  opened  and  shut  by  the 
action  of  the  water  itself,  required  to  be  opened 
and  shut  by  the  hand  by  means  of  a  stop-oock. 
Owing  to  this  circumstance,  Whitehurst's  ma- 
chine was  of  little  utility,  and  appears  to  have 
soon  been  entirely  forgotten. 

Bydraulles.  That  branch  of  Natural 
Philosophy  which  treats  of  the  motions  of 
liquids,  the  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated,  and 
the  effects  which  they  produce.  By  some  authors, 
the  term  hydrodynamics  is  usually  applied  to 
the  general  science  of  the  motion  of  fluids; 
while  hydratdics  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  the  art  of  conducting,  raising,  and  oon&iing 
water,  and  to  the  construction  of  water  works. 
This  latter  signification  appears  to  be  the  most 
consistent  with  the  derivation  of  the  words, 
though  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  subject  in  practice. 

There  is  no  part  of  mechanical  science  which 
offers  greater  difficulties  to  the  mathematician, 
or  where  the  results  of  theoretical  observation 
present  so  little  agreement  with  experience. 
Thia  arises  firom  the  excessively  complicated 
nature  of  the  movements  whidi  take  place 
amongst  the  particles  of  a  liquid  mass  when 
its  equilibrium  has  been  disturbed,  and  also 
partly  from  the  great  number  of  the  disturbing 
causes  by  which  those  movements  are  effected. 
The  first  and  principal  problem  of  hydraulics 
is  to  determine  the  velocity  with  which  a  liquid 
flows  through  an  aperture  in  the  bottom,  or 
sides,  of  a  containing  vessel.  In 
order  to  discover  the  law  of  this 
velocity,  let  ABOD  (fig.  1)  be  a 
vessel  filled  with  water  to  the  height 
£F,  and  let  O  be  a  very  small  open- 
ing in  the  side  of  the  vessel ;  while 
the  water  stands  at  EF,  it  will  issue 
from  0  with  a  certain  velocity  de- 
pending upon  the  height  of  £  F 
above  0.  Let  it,  therefore,  be  proposed  to  de- 
termine to  what  height  G  H  the  vessel  must  be 
filled  in  order  that  the  velocity  of  efflux  through 
0  may  be  doubled.  From  the  principles  of 
hydrostatics  it  is  shown  that  the  force  urging 
a  partide  of  the  fluid  at  0,  through  the  orifice, 
is  the  pressure  due  to  the  height  of  the  vertical 
column  above  0,  Now  we  may  consider,  in 
the  first  place,  that  when  the  velocity  of  a 
partide  in  motion  is  doubled,  the  momentum, 
or  moving  force,  must  also  be  doubled ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  if  the  velocity  of  efflux  is 
doubled,  the  number  of  partides  that  will  be 
put  in  motion  in  the  same  space  of  time  will 
also  be  doubled ;  and  consequently  the  momen- 
tum or  moving  force  also  must  be  doubled  on 
this  aecount.  ISence,  when  the  velocity  of  the 
discharge  through  O  is  doubled,  the  moving 
force,  which  in  the»present  case  is  the  pressure, 
must  be  quadrupled.  But  the  pressure  is  pro- 
portional to  the  height  of  the  fluid  above  0, 
hence  the  hei^t  must  be  quadrupled.  By  the 
S8BM  pioceas  of  reasoning,  we  condude  tliat  to 
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obtain  a  threefold  velocity,  a  ninefold  depth 
would  be  necessary,  and  so  on  ;  and  generally 
that  the  depths  must  increase  as  rapidly  as  the 
squares  of  the  velocities;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  velocities  are  proportional  to  the  square 
roots  of  the  depths  of  the  orifice  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  in  the  vesseL 

By  means  of  this  law,  the  absolute  velocity 
with  which  water  issues  from  an  orifice  at  any 
depth  under  the  surface  may  be  ascerf^iined, 
provided  we  can  determine  the  velocity  for  any 
particular  depth.  Now,  if  we  suppose  the 
orifice  0  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  or  if  we  suppose  0  to  be  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  covered  with  an  infinitely 
thin  film,  there  would  be  no  pressure  on  a 
partide  at  O,  which,  therefore,  would  drop  out 
merely  by  the  effect  of  its  own  weight,  and 
consequently  with  the  velodty  of  a  heavy  body 
beginning  to  fiilL  But  the  velocity  of  a  falling 
body  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
height  from  which  it  has  &llen;  therefore, 
since  it  has  been  shown  that  the  velodty  of 
discharge  through  an  orifice  is  proportional  also 
to  the  square  root  of  the  height  of  the  liquid 
above  the  orifice,  and  that  the  two  velocities 
are  the  same  in  one  particular  case^  it  follows 
that  they  must  be  the  same  in  aU  cases ;  and 
hence  we  have  this  important  theorem,  *  That 
the  velocity  with  which  a  liquid  issues  from  an 
infinitely  small  orifice  in  the  bottom  or  side  of 
a  vessel  that  is  kept  full,  is  equal  to  that  which 
a  heavy  body  would  acquire  bv  falling  from 
the  level  of  the  surface  to  the  level  of  the  orifice.' 

Several  consequences  follow  immediately  from 
this  fundamental  theorem.  In  the  first  place, 
if  the  aperture  be  enlarged,  each  partide  of 
the  liquid  presenting  itself  there  will  escape 
with  the  same  celerity ;  and  hence  the  quantity 
of  water  that  issues  through  an  orifice  is  as  the 
area  of  the  section  multiplied  by  the  square 
root  of  the  depth.  Agam,  if  the  water  be 
thrown  up  in  a  perpendicular  jet,  it  ought  to 
ascend  to  the  height  of  the  reservoir;  or  if 
several  orifices  be  made  in  the  same  vessel, 
each  presented  upwards,  the  jets  escaping  from 
each  of  them  would  all  rise  to  the  same  height. 
But  by  reason  of  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the 
friction  on  the  sides  of  the  orifice*  the  mutual 
cohesion  of  the  liquid  partides  whieh  impedes 
their  separation  and  escape,  and  the  action  of 
the  opposing  currents  formed  in  the  interior  of 
the  liqoid,  Uiese  conclusions  must  be  received 
with  considerable  modifications.  The  effects 
of  the  disturbing  causes  can  only  be  detennined 
by  a  comparison  with  experiment 

Water  issuing  through  a  hole,  or  pipe,  in  the 
side  of  a  vessel  kept  fSH,  like  other  prcjectiles 
when  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  supposed  to 
be  withdrawn,  deseribea  a  parabola  in  a  ver- 
tical pUne.  Let  A  BCD  (fig.  2)  be  a  cylin- 
drical vessel  filled  with  water,  and  £  an  orifice 
in  its  aide ;  the  water  will  be  projected  from  E 
with  a  velodty  that  would  carry  it  horizontally 
through  double  the  space  B  E  in  the  same 
time  in  which  a  body  falls  from  B  to  £.  But 
from  the  instant  it  escapes  at  £  it  begins  to 
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descend  with  an  accelerated  motion  to  the  level 
of  D  C,  while  it  continues  its  uniform  horizontal 
flight,  and  thua  describes  a  parabola  meeting 

the  ground  in  F.  Now  by 
the  theory  of  projectiles 
the  Telocity  of  a  body 
moving  in  a  parabola  is 
equal  to  that  which  is  ac- 

Suired  by  a  body  falling 
broug^  half  the  parameter 
of  taa  diameter,  and  it 
has  been  shown  that  the 
Telocity  at  E  is  equal  to  2  B£ ;  therefore  the 
directrix  passes  through  B,  and  consequently 
4BEk£C— GP*.  On  BC,  as  a  diameter, 
let  there  be  described  a  semicircle  BLC: 
then  B  £  X  S  C  »  £  L*  and  consequently 
CP»-4EL«,  whence  CP= 2 EL.  The  hori- 
zontal range  is,  therefore,  the  Kreatest  when  the 
aperture  is  at  F  in  the  middle  of  B  G,  and  is 
then  equal  to  G  Q,  which  in  its  turn  is  equal  to 
2FM,  or  to  the  altitude  BG.  In  all  other 
cases  there  are  two  apertures  £  and  O  equi- 
distant from  F  which  giTe  the  same  range,  for 
by  the  naturv*  of  the  cude  there  axe  two  equal 
ordinates,  £  L  and  G  N. 

There  is  a  circumstance  connected  with  the 
efSnx  of  a  liquid  through  an  orifice  which 
requires  particular  attention.    While  the  liquid 
PI-  3        is  flowing  out  in  this  manner,  the 
parses  continue  to  descend  in 
▼eitical  lines  till  they  reach  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  the  orifice,  as 
at  GD  (fig.  8),  when  those  not 
*  immediately  aboTe  it  chanee  the 

direction  of  their  motion,  and  approach  the 
orifice  with  Tery  different  obliquities,  con- 
Terging  as  it  were  to  a  centre,  the  posi- 
tion of  whiefa  is  somewhat  without  the  onfioe. 
In  oonseqUMice  d  this  tendency,  the  Tein 
of  water  as  it  issues  out  is  contracted,  its 
breadth  at  m^  n  being  less  than  the  width  of 
the  orifice.  The  contraction  of  jet  was  first 
observed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  gaTe  it  the 
name  of  the  vena  cotUracta,  or  the  contracted 
Tein  of  the  liquid.  The  distance  from  the 
orifice  at  which  the  contraction  is  the  greatest 
depends,  in  some  desree,  on  the  dimensions  of 
the  orifice  itself;  and  it  is  equal  to  about  half 
the  diameter  when  the  orifice  is  circular  and 
small  The  consequence  of  this  contraction  is 
that  the  discharge  of  water  from  a  containing 
Tessel  is  not  so  great  as  would  be  given  by 
theory;  but  is  reduced  bv  the  proportion  of 
the  breadth  of  the  Tein  where  the  contraction 
is  greatest^  to  that  of  the  orifice.  According 
to  Newton  this  proportion  is  as  5  to  7  nearly, 
and  according  to  Bossut  as  6  to  8 ;  but  these 
figures  would  require  to  be  altered  according 
to  circumstances  that  might  occur  in  practice. 

As  the  same  quantity  of  Uqnid  must  eridently 
pass  through  the  orifice  and  the  contracted  Tein 
in  the  same  interval  of  time,  it  follows  that  the 
veloeity  at  ^e  latter  point  must  be  greater; 
and  by  applying  the  theorem  respecting  the 
velocity  of  discharge,  it  is  the  velocity  of  the 
oontravted  vein  that  must  be  regarded. 
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It  is  found  that  if  a  short  tube,  about  one  or. 
two  inches  lon^,  is  inserted  in  the  vessel,  and 
the  water  be  allowed  to  flow  through  this  tube, 
the  contraction  of  the  vein  may  be  consider- 
ably diminished,  and  the  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged through  the  tube  is  much  greater  in 
the  same  time  than  through  an  orifice  of  equal 
diameter.  Ventura  found  that  the  discharge 
through  a  smooth  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a 
reservoir  of  tin  amounted  to  64  quarts  in  100 
seconds ;  a  short  pipe  of  the  same  diameter  of 
the  hole  being  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the 
reservoir,  so  as  to  be  flat  -^ 

and  even  with  it,  the  dis-  ^'  ' 

charge  was  augmented  ^  !|  j^  || 
82  quarts  in  the  same  time ;  ^  ^ 
and  on  giving  the  bottom  of  '' 
the  vessel  the  form  here  re- 
presented, leaving  the  orifice  at  A  the  same  as 
before,  the  discharse  was  increased  to  92  quarts. 
By  enlarging  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  and 
giving  it  a  curvature^  as  B,  the  quantity  of 
water  delivered  in  the  same  time  received  a  stUl 
further  augmentation:  such  additional  pipes 
are  called  eufjutagw. 

The  velocity  and  other  circumstances  relative 
to  the  motion  of  water  in  conduit  pipes,  and  in 
open  canals  and  rivets,  cannot  be  accurately 
determined  from  any  abstract  theoretical  prin- 
ciples ;  but  very  numerous  experiments  nave 
been  made  on  the  subject,  from  which  results 
have  been  deduced  of  great  v^ue  in  directing 
the  practice  of  the  engineer.  When  water  flows 
from  a  reservoir  in  horizontal  pipes  of  the  same 
diameter,  the  discharges  made  in  equal  times 
aro  nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square 
roots  of  the  lengths.  But  this  rule  applies 
within  limits  that  are  not  very  extended,  and 
is  not  admissible  with  respect  to  long  pipes; 
and,  according  to  M.  Darcy,  it  requires  to  be 
modified  according  to  the  nature  and  the  state 
of  the  pipe.  It  was  found  by  Bossut  that 
water  has  its  velocity  diminished  eight  times 
in  passing  through  a  tube  of  one  inch  in 
diameter  and  204  feet  lon^  In  order  to  obtain 
the  greatest  discbarge  from  a  pipe,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  inside  should  be  smooth,  the  width 
uniform,  and  sudden  changes  of  direction  be 
avoided.  The  want  of  evenness  of  surfiice 
impedes  the  motion  of  the  fluid,  which  is  far- 
ther obstructed  by  any  sudden  changes  in  the 
direction,  or  the  rate  of  flow.  Whether  the 
pipe  or  channel  be  contracted  or  enlarged, 
the  change  is  always  attended  with  a  propor^ 
tionate  loss  of  velocity.  Any  sharp  flexure  of 
the  pipe  or  conduit  w&l  occasion  a  still  greater 
waste  of  the  moving  force.  It  has  been  found 
that  a  curvilinear  pipe  discharged  less  water 
than  a  rectilinear  one  of  the  same  length  ;  and 
that  when  the  flexures  are  vertical  the  quantity  is 
Less  than  when  they  are  horisontal.  When  a  large 
pipe  has  a  number  of  contrary  flexures,  the  air 
sometimes  mixes  with  the  water  and  occupies 
the  highest  parts  of  those  flexures,  by  which 
means  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  is  greatly  re- 
tarded, and  the  quantity  discharged  greatly  di- 
minished.   The  ancient  Bomaus  appear  to  havv 
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been  aware  of  thifi  fact;  as  they  proTided  escapes 
for  the  air  that  might  be  brought  down  in  their 
aqueduct  bridges  of  Lyons  and  elsewhere. 

When  liquicu)  flow  through  very  small  orifices, 
or  capillary  tubes,  the  resistance  is  greatly 
augmented,  and  the  rules  that  apply  to  orifices  ' 
or  pipes  of  considerable  diameter  no  longer 
hold  good.  In  this  case  the  Telocity  depends 
veiy  considerably  on  the  temperature  of  the 
fluid.  Thus  pure  water  at  a  temperature  near 
the  boiling  point,  is  found  to  flow  through  a 
capillary  tube  five  times  faster  than  when  the 
temperature  is  near  the  freezing  point.  Al- 
cohol is  found  to  flow  six  times  faster  than 
before,  when  the  tempenitnre  is  raised  to  124^. 
Quicksilrer  is  less  affected,  but  it  is  found  to 
endure  heat  through  a  wider  range. 

With  respect  to  water  running  in  open  chan- 
nels or  in  rivers,  the  resisting  forces  are  so 
numerous,  and  of  so  irregular  a  nature,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  attempt  to  deduce  their  effects 
from  any  general  principles.  In  all  cases  the 
Telocity  is  increased  by  the  depth  of  the  stream, ' 
and  of  the  dediTity  over  which  it  runs  up  to  a  cer- 
tain limit,  i.e.  till  the  resistance,  which  increases 
with  the  Telocity,  becomes  equal  to  the  accele-  i 
ration,  when  the  molion  of  the  stream  becomes 
uniform.  The  resistance,  of  course,  depends  a , 
great  deal  upon  the  cTenness  of  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  channel,  which  has  lately  been 
ascertained  by  the  researches  of  Bazin  to  be  a 
Teiy  important  element  in  the  calculations  of 
the  yield  of  such  a  mode  of  conveying  water. 
The  greatest  Telocity  of  a  riTer  is  at  the  surface 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  from  which 
it  diminishes  towards  the  sides  and  bottom, 
where  it  is  the  least  It  has  been  found  by 
experiment  that  if  from  the  square  root  of  the 
Telocity  at  the  surface  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  expressed  in  inches  per  second,  unity 
be  subtracted,  the  square  of  the  remainder  will 
be  Uie  Telocity  per  second  of  the  water  at  the 
bottom.  Thus  let  v^the  Telocity  at  the  sur&ce 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  then  the  bottom 
Telocity  will  be  expressed  by 

It  has  also  been  found,  by  experiment^  that  the 
mean  Telocity  (or  that  with  which,  were  the 
whole  stream  to  moT«»  the  discharge  would  be 
the  same  as  the  real  discharge)  is  equal  to  half 
the  sum  of  the  greater  and  leas  Telocities,  as 
computed  by  the  above  formula  The  mean 
Telocity  is  therefore 

2 

These  formulnare  deduced  from  the  experiments 
of  Du  Buat.  (Pkyfair's  ElemenU  of  Natural 
Philosophy.) 

When  the  sections  of  a  river  Tary,  the  quan- 
tity of  water  remaining  the  same,  the  mean 
Telocities  are  iuTersely  as  the  areas  of  the 
sections;  but  when  the  riTer  receiTCS  a  per- 
manent addition,  the  Telocity  is  immediately 
increased.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  augment 
the  action  on  the  sides  and  bot  tom,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  which  the  width  is  augmented,  and 
sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  the  depth. 
This  increase  of  width,  by  multiplyiDg  the 
points  of  resistance,  again  reduces  the  Telocity 
till  an  equilibrium  is  established  between  the 
Telocity  and  resistance ;  after  which  the  bed  of 
the  riTer  becomes  as  nearly  permanent  as  the 
conditions  of  the  fiow  of  water  wiU  allow  it  to 
be.    [RrvKB.] 

The  determination  of  the  force  with  which  a 
liquid  in  motion  strikes  a  solid  at  rest,  and  the 
force  necessary  to  propel  a  solid  immersed  in 
a  liquid,  is  another  important  branch  of  the 
science  of  Hydraulics,  though  the  name  will 
hardly  appW  to  it.  Of  the  general  principles 
hitherto  deduced  from  theoiy,  there  are,  how- 
ever, onlT  a  few  which  afford  a  tolerable  ap- 
proximation to  the  results  of  experiment  The 
force  of  a  stream  must  be  rei^uded  as  com- 
pounded of  the  force  of  each  particle,  and  of 
the  number  of  particles  that  strike  the  object 
in  a  ^Ten  time.  Now,  the  force  of  each  par- 
ticle IS  proportional  to  the  Telocity  with  which 
it  impinges ;  and  the  number  of  particles  that 
strike  in  a  giTen  time  is  also  proportional  to 
the  Telocity  of  the  stream,  supposing  its  section 
to  remain  the  same ;  hence  ^e  whole  force  of 
the  stream  is  as  the  square  of  the  Telocity. 
It  follows  that  if  the  plane  struck  by  the  stream 
be  itself  in  motion,  the  impulse  will  be  as  the 
square  of  the  differences  of  their  Telocities ;  and 
if  a  stream  strike  obliquely  upon  a  plane,  its 
force  is  less  than  if  it  struck  directly  in  the 
same  plane  in  the  ratio  of  the  cube  of  the  sine 
of.  obliquity  to  the  cube  of  the  radius.  But  it 
would  appear  from  experiment  that  this  last 
consequence  only  holds  true  when  the  angle  of 
inclination  is  greater  than  60°.  It  might  seem 
(and  it  is  agreeable  to  theory  to  suppose)  that 
a  plane  moTing  against  a  liquid  at  rest  with  a 
certain  Telocity,  would  receiTe  the  same  im- 
pulse as  if  the  liquid  were  to  move  with  that 
velocitv,  and  the  plane  to  remain  at  rest. 
This,  howcTer,  is  not  confirmed  by  experience, 
which  proTes  that  the  resistance  of  a  liquid  to 
a  body  in  motion  is  considerably  less  than  the 
percussion  of  the  liquid  moTing  with  the  same 
Telocity  against  the  body  at  rest  The  differ- 
ence arises  from  the  action  of  the  liquid  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  moTing  body,  by  which  the 
resistance  is  in  some  degree  counteracted; 
but  the  resistance  depends  Tezy  materially  on 
the  figure  of  the  body,  and  the  relation  of  its 
length  to  its  breadth.  A  conical-shaped  body, 
when  its  length  is  considerable,  is  more  easily 
drawn  through  the  water  with  its  broad  than 
with  its  narrow  end  forwards.  In  ^neral  it 
is  found  that  whateTer  tends  to  diminish  the 
adhesion  of  the  body  to  the  liquid,  tends  also 
to  diminish  the  resistance.  A  wedge,  which 
has  its  sides  rubbed  with  grease,  is  found  to 
move  more  freeW  through  the  water  than  if  it 
were  presented  in  its  natural  state ;  hence  the 
great  adTantage  of  coating  a  ship*s  bottom 
with  copper.     [Rbsistancb.] 

The  following  are  some  of  the  best  works 
on  the  subject:    Belidor,    ArchUteturt   Hy- 
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dravUque ;  Frisi,  Opera  Omnia ;  Boesttt,  Trmii 
i Ify£^ynamiqu$ ;  Dn  Boat,  Frincipes  ^Hy- 
dratdique;  Prony,  Noupeile  Architecture  Hy- 
drauUqtu;  Biciirckes  PkysicO'Mathimatiques 
iur  la  TkSorie  des  Eaux  Courantes;  Navier, 
Resumi  des  Le^ona  donnls  a  V6cda  Poly- 
teehmpu;  Raocoiia  dei  Aut&ri  Italiani  che 
kamotrattaiosur  FAcoue  Oorrente;  D'Aubris- 
sod's  TVoiYi  d'Hydrautique ;  Eytelwein,  Hand- 
buck  der  Mechemik ;  Leslie ;  ^ang ;  Robiaon ; 
lardnei^s  IWaiises  on  Hydraulics ;  Nicholson's 
tnuulation  of  Ventnri's  Tracts ;  &c.  &c.  A 
mora  complete  list  of  the  bibliography  on 
this  sobject  will  be  found  in  the  tract  upon 
Hjdranlic  Engineering  in  Weale^s  Series,  by 
G.&BamelL 

Vydrtda*.  Componnds  of  hydrogen  with 
other  elements  or  radicals. 

■jdilodto  AxAAm  A  gaseous  compound 
of  hydzogen  and  iodine,  obtained  by  the  mutual 
deeomposition  of  iodide  of  phosphorus  and 
water.  It  is  composed  of  126  iodine  +  1  hy- 
drogen ;  and  its  equiyalent,  therefore,  is  127. 
The  spedfic  gravity  of  this  gas  is  4*4.  It  is 
rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  famishing  a  sour 
dense  liquid,  which  becomes  brown  by  exposure 
to  air,  in  consequence  of  the  erolution  of  a 
littie  iodine.  It  is  decomposed  by  chlorine, 
which  abstraetfl  the  hydrogen  to  form  hydro- 
dUoric  add,  and  sets  the  iodine  free. 

B7drol>romie  AxAAm  A  gaseous  acid 
composed  of  78  bromine  +  1  hydro^n.  It  is 
ohtaioed  by  the  mutaal  decomposition  of  bro- 
mide of  phospboms  and  water. 

8ydro€«r1»oii««  Compounds  of  carbon 
sad  hydrogen.  These  combinations  are  nnme- 
rons,  and  form  a  rariety  of  important  gaseous, 
Hqoid,  and  solid  products,  the  composition  and 
chuKters  of  which  are  stated  under  other 
hesils.  Marsh  gas  and  olefiant  gas  may  be 
cited  as  instances  oiyaseauSy  oil  of  turpentine 
ud  benaole  of  liquid,  and  naphthaline  and 
paraflBn  of  solid  hydrocarbons. 
Bydroeardisu  Dropsy  of  the  pericardium. 
By4lrooele  (Or.  t^»p,  and  ieh^%  a  tumour), 
A  collection  of  watery  or  serous  fluid  in  the 
tunica  raginalis  testis. 

gydroecplialiis  (Or.  08ft»p,  and  xc^aAif, 
the  kuvi).  Dropej  of  the  brain,  or  water  in 
the  head.  The  acute  form  of  this  disease  is 
almost  confined  to  childhood ;  it  is  marked  by 
febrile  symptoms,  pain  of  the  head,  and  in 
Tfzy  youne  children  enlargement  of  it.  The 
ejes  are  irregularly  directed  and  the  pupil 
dilated.  The  eyes  are  not  perfectly  dosed  in 
sleep,  and  there  appears  a  degree  of  delirium, 
as  far  as  can  be  juoged  of  in  children ;  coma, 
eonmlsions,  and  paralysis  are  frequent  conse- 
quences. The  rentrides  of  the  brain  are  the 
chief  seat  of  the  watery  accumulation.  Bleed- 
ing from  the  temporal  artery  or  jugular  rein, 
cdd  applications  to  the  head,  and  brisk  ptirga- 
tim  with  calomel,  are  the  l^ing  remeoies. 

Bydro^bariOaeesB  (Hydrocharis,  one  of 
the  genera).  A  natural  order  of  floating 
^dogens  of  the  Hydral  alliance,  inhabiting 
Earupe  and  some  other  places,  known  by  their 
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tripetaloideous  flowers  with  an  inferior  ovary. 
They  agree  with  Alismacea  in  habit  and  m 
want  of  albumen,  but  differ  in  their  carpels 
being  definite  in  number.  They  are  not  of  any 
known  use,  but  many  of  the  spedes  are  hand- 
some when  in  flower. 

BjOroolilorlo  Aold  (6r.  08»p,  and  x^^^P^ft 
pale),  A  gaseous  compound  of  1  atom  of 
chlorine  -»  36,  and  1  atom  of  hydrogen  a  1 ; 
the  equivalent^  therefore,  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid  is  *»  37.     [Muriatio  Aoid.] 

BCydroooriMB  (Or.  08«p,  and  Kopls,  a  bug). 
The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Hemipterans,  including 
the  water-bugs ;  these  differ  from  the  GeocoHste, 
or  land-bugs,  in  having  minute  antennae  inserted 
beneath  the  eyes.  This  tribe  includes  the 
WHter-scorpions  {Nepida)  and  the  boat-men 
[Notoneetida), 

Bjrdroooijle  (Gr.  ff8«p,  and  icori^Xii,  a 
cavity),  A  curious  little  native  Umbellifer, 
sometimes  called  Pennywort,  remarkable  for 
its  round  peltate  leaves.  It  is  reputed  to  be 
injurious  to  sheep,  but  probably  without  just 
cause,  the  marshy  situations  in  which  it  grows 
being  far  more  inimical  to  these  animals. 

HjrdrooyABlo  Aold  (Gr.  2^«p,  and  k^os, 
bli*e).  This  noxious  compound  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Scheele  in  17S2,  and  was  called 
Prussic  acid,  but  its  real  natiure  was  not  under- 
stood till  the  discovery  of  cyanogen  by  Gay 
Lussac  in  1815.  Its  ultimate  components  are 
2  atoms  of  carbon,  1  of  nitrt^en,  and  1  of  hy- 
drogen. It  is  obtained  by  gently  heating  in 
a  small  retort  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  cyanide 
of  mercury  and  2  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
evolved  vapours  should  be  passed  through  a 
tube  containing  firagments  of  marble,  in  order 
to  absorb  any  hydrochloric  acid  that  may 
chance  to  distil  over,  and  ultimately  condensed 
in  a  receiver  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture. 
The  hydrocyanic  add  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
having  a  strong  odour  resembling  that  of  bitter 
almonds ;  its  specific  gravity  at  46°  is  07.  It 
boils  at  80^,  and  freezes  at  0^.  Dissolved  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  it  imparts  to  it  the 
smell  and  taste  of  the  laurel  or  bitter  almond 
water;  it  is  intensely  poisonous — less  than  a 
grain  of  it  has  destroyed  the  life  of  an  adult  in 
twenty  minutes.  Largely  diluted  with  water  it 
is  nsed  in  medicine  as  a  sedative,  and  externally 
in  chronic  skin  diseases.  The  dilute  hydro- 
cyanic acid  of  the  London  Pharmacopctia  con- 
tains 2  per  cent,  of  the  real  add,  and  that  sold 
under  uie  name  of  Scheele's  add  contains, 
about  6  per  cent  Of  this,  if  not  further 
diluted,  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  would 
generally  suffice  to  destroy  the  life  of  an  adults 
The  antidotes  to  be  used  in  cases  of  poisoning 
by  this  add  are  chlorine,  ammonia,  c<^d  af- 
fusion, and  artificial  respiration.  (Taylor  On 
Poisons.) 

Bydrodjriiamles  (Gr.  88«p,  and  Hvyns, 
power).  The  sdence  that  applies  the  princi- 
ples of  dynamics  to  determine  the  conditions 
of  motion,  or  rest,  upon  fluid  bodies.  It  is 
usually  divided  into  two  branches ;  namely, 
hydrostatics,  which  explains  the  laws  of  the 
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equilibrium,  pressure,  and  oohenon  of  fluids ; 
and  hydraiUicBf  which  explains  the  laws  of 
their  motion,  together  with  the  principles  of 
the  machines  in  which  they  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned. Though  the  term  hydrodynamics  is 
sometimes  applied  generally  to  fluids  of  all 
kinds,  it  is  more  usually  confined  to  the 
non -elastic  or  incompressible  fluids,  such  as 
water,  mercury,  &c. ;  in  which  case  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  com- 
pressible and  elastic  fluids,  like  the  air,  is 
called  airostaiicSf  and  that  which  treats  of  their 
motion  is  called  pneumatics. 

Hydrodynamics,  though  a  science  of  immense 
importance  in  iUf  application  to  the  Tarious 
purposes  of  life,  was  not  cultivated  to  any 
extent  by  the  ancients,  idl  their  knowledge  of 
the  doctrine  of  fluids  being  limited  to  a  few 
propositions  regarding  the  pressure  and  equi- 
libnum  of  water.  Archimedes,  indeed,  estab- 
lished the  general  principles  which  serve  as  the 
foundations  of  hydrostatics  in  his  treatise  De 
Insidentibus  Humido  (np)  rw  tbvrt  i^urra- 
fi4vwif);  and  Ctesibius  and  Hero,  who  flourished 
at  Alexandria  about  120  years  after  Christ, 
invented  the  pump  of  compression,  the  siphon 
and  the  forcing  pump,  unless  the  siphon  is  to 
be  considered  a  much  more  ancient  invention, 
for  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  contain  very 
correct  representations  of  this  instrument,  and 
the  Roman  aqueducts  of  about  70  b.  c.  display 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  in  this  matter. 
Julius  Frontinus,  who  was  inspector  of  the 
public  fountains  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Nerva 
and  Tngan,  wrote  a  work  on  the  Roman  aque- 
ducts, and  on  the  modes  of  distributing  water 
then  in  use ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  un- 
acquainted with  the  law  of  the  velocities  of 
running  waters  depending  on  their  depth. 
The  flrst  known  modem  tftoatise  on  Hyaro- 
dynamics  was  published,  in  1639,  by  Castelli, 
a  disciple  of  Galileo,  under  the  title  of  Delia 
Misura  delC  Aeque  Correnti ;  and  it  contains  a 
satisfitictory  explanation  of  various  phenomena 
in  the  motion  of  fluids.  Torrioelli  discovered 
the  important  property  that  the  velocities  of 
fluids,  issuing  through  an  oriflce,  is  as  the 
square  roots  of  the  pressure ;  Marriotte,  in  his 
Traits  du  Mownement  des  Eaux^  employed  the 
principle  of  Torricelli,  and  explained  the  dis- 
crepancy between  theory  and  observation  by 
ascribing  it  to  the  retardation  of  the  water^s 
velocity  arising  firom  friction.  Guglielmini 
was  the  first  who  treated  of  the  motion  of 
water  in  rivers  and  open  channels.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  oscillation  of  waves,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  in  the  whole  science,  was  first  investi- 
gated by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  determined 
the  duration  of  the  oscillations,  and  thence 
concluded  that  the  velocities  of  waves  formed 
on  the  surface  of  water  are  in  the  subduplicate 
ratio  of  their  size.  He  was  also  the  first  who 
observed  the  contraction  in  the  vein  of  a  fiuid 
issuing  through  an  orifice,  and  he  regarded 
the  contracted  section  as  the  true  orifice,  by 
which  the  theory  of  the  escape  of  water  was 
rendered  more  conformable  to  experience.    The 
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Hydrodynamica  of  Daniel  Bemouilli  was  pub- 
lished in  1738.    His  theory  of  the  motion  of 
fiuids  consists  in  supposing,  firstly,   that  the 
sur&ce  of  a  fluid  in  a  vessel,  whUe  emptying 
itself  by  an  orifice,  remains  unchanged,  and 
always  horiaontal ;  and,  secondly,  that  if  the 
fiuid  may  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  an 
infinite  number  of  horiaontal  strata,  aU  the 
strata  remain  parallel,  and  descend  vertically, 
with  velocities  inversely  proportional  to  their 
breadth,  or  to  the  horizontal  sections  of  their 
reservoirs.     From  these  suppositions,  and  by 
means  of  the  application  of  the  prinei{de  of 
the  conservation  of  livine  forces,  he  obtained 
solutions  of  the  principu  problems  of  hydro- 
dynamics.    The  mathematical  theory  of  the 
nature  of  fluids  was  further  investigated  by 
John    Bernoulli,    Madaurin,    and  the   cele- 
brated D^Alembert,  the  latter  of  whom  |daced 
it  in  an  entirely  new  light  by  the  aj^lieation 
of  Euler's  doctrine  of  partial  diffisrences.     One 
of  the  best  treatises  on  hydrodynamics  which 
we  possess,   is  that  of  the  Abb^  Bossut,  in 
which  are  given  the  results  of  a  very  exten- 
sive set  of  experiments,  performed  with  great 
judgment  and  accuracy.     Similar  and  more 
extensively   varied   experiments  were    after- 
wards undertaken  by  Du  Buat,  whose  Prineipes 
d^Hydrauiique,  in  three  volumes^    contains  a 
theory  founded  upon    the   results  thus  ob- 
tained.     Du  Buat  was  the  first  who  ascer- 
tained the  effect  of  heat  in    increasing  the 
fluidity  of    bodies    he    experimented    upon. 
Among  the  other  researches    more  recently 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light 
upon  this  difiicult  and  interesting  subject^  we 
ma^  mention  those  of  Pzouy,  Coulomb,  Eytel- 
wein  of   Berlin,  Bidoni  of  Turin,   Sabatier, 
Foncelet,    Lesbros,    Morin,    George    Rennie, 
Jardine  of  Edinburgh,  Darcy,  BeUmger,  Bazin, 
&c.    From  the  four  last-named  authors,  some 
valuable  results  with  respect  to  the  flow  of 
water  in  pipes  may  be    derived;    Foncelet, 
Lesbros,  and  Morin  principally  tamed  their 
attention  to  the  effect  of  various  orifices  upon 
the  rate  of  dischaige  of  water  in  channelSw 

The  analytical  theory  of  hydrodynamics 
resolves  itself  into  the  integration  of  equations 
of  practical  differences,  a  branch  of  the  cal- 
culus which  we  owe  to  Euler,  who  gave  the 
general  formulae  for  the  motion  of  fluids, 
founded  on  the  laws  of  their  equilibrium,  and 
thus  reduced  the  whole  question  of  the  me- 
chanics of  fiuid  bodies  to  a  simple  one  of 
analysis.  If  these  formulas  could  be  inte- 
grated, we  should  be  able  to  determine  com- 
pletely, in  every  case,  all  tiie  circumstances 
of  the  motion  and  action  of  a  fluid  sulgected 
to  the  influences  of  any  forces  whatever ;  but 
such  is  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  that  the 
integration,  except  in  a  few  limited  cases,  has 
hitherto  resisted  the  effi>rts  of  the  greatest 
mathematicians.  Lagrange,  in  his  HSoamque 
Anaiytique,  had  deduced  the  analytical  fbrmulae 
of  the  motion  of  fluids  from  the  principle  of 
vertical  velocities,  and  thus  shown  that  dy- 
namics and  hydrodynamics  are  only  bnmehee 
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of  OD0  great  principle,  and  results,  as  it  were, 
of  a  single  general  formula.  Laplace,  in  his 
Mieanique  CileiUf  has  also  given  the  general 
^qnationa  of  hydrodynamics,  and  applied  them 
to  the  qnestions  of  the  figare  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  tides.  Since  the  days  of  those  illnstnoos 
mathematicians,  the  theory  has  been  illustrated, 
with  reference  to  application  to  particular  cases, 
by  PoisMn,  Caucby,  Navier,  Challis,  Belanger, 
WeisbiKh,  and  others;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
to  haTV  reeeired  any  particular  extension. 
Trratiaes  on  Hydrodynamics  are  yeiy  numerous. 
Besides  the  works  of  Lag;range  and  Laplace, 
and  the  others  mentioned,  we  would  refer  the 
student  UyBosBUt*a  Hydrodynamiqtte ;  Poisson's 
Idkanique-,  Moseley's  Elementary  Treatise  on 
Hydrostatics  and  Hydrodynamics ;  Jamieson's 
Meekaniet  of  Flitids,  &c.  [HTsaosTATics  and 
Htdbauijcs.] 

Sjdrolluorlo  Aoid«  A  highly  corrosive 
and  Teiy  volatile  liquid,  obtainea  by  distilling 
in  leaden  or  silver  ressels  a  mixture  of  1  part 
of  parv  flnor  spar  in  fine  powder  with  2  of  sul- 
phoiie  acid.  Thii  compound  acts  vehemently 
upon  glaas  and  all  silidoos  combinations ;  it  is 
a  compound  of  19  fluorine  + 1  hydrogen  :  »  20 
fajdroflooric  acid. 

Sjrdroffen  (Gr.  88«p,  and  y^rwdm,  I  gene- 
ToU),  This  important  element  is  only  known 
to  TI8  in  the  gaseous  or  permanently  elastic  form. 
It  was  fom^rlj  called  inflammable  atr,  and  was 
sometimes  ooBsidered  as  identical  with  phlogis- 
ton, or  the  matter  of  heat.  It  is  usually  pro- 
cored  by  the  auction  of  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc 
or  iron  upon  water,  or  by  passing  the  vapour  of 
water  over  red-hot  iron.  Pure  hydrogen  is  a 
ooknnless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  sas.  100 
mbic  inches  at  mean  temperature  and  pressure 
▼eigh  2*13  erains ;  so  that  its  specific  gravity 
eompared  with  air  is  as  67  to  1,000,  and  it  is 
eiaetly  16  times  lighter  than  oxygen.  It  is 
therefore  the  lightest  known  form  of  matter, 
being  14 '4  times  lighter  than  air,  and  11,000 
times  lighter  than  water.  It  bums  in  contact 
vith  air  with  a  pale  flame ;  and  when  mixed 
with  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of  air,  or 
with  half  its  Tolnme  of  pure  oxygen,  and  in- 
flamed, it  bums  rapidly,  and  in  the  latter  case 
with  vic^ent  explosion.  The  only  product  of 
this  oombustiiHi  is  water,  which  is  thus  shown 
to  oomist  of  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  with 

8  of  oxjgen ;  so  that  upon  this  datum  the  num- 
ber 8  becomes  tlie  equivalent  of  oxygen,  and 

9  that  of  water.  Hydrogen  is  not  absorbed 
bj  water,  and  animals  soon  die  when  confined 
in  it 

ByOrograpliy  (Gr.  09vf»,  and  ypd^,  I 
«^'^)l  The  description  of  the  waters  which 
exist  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  bearings  of  the  coasts, 
the  depths,  eorrents,  and  other  oreumstances 
reqoM  to  be  known  for  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation. This  term  implies  the  siune  thing  with 
regard  to  the  sea  that  geographv  implies  with 
r«gud  to  the  land.  HydrograpMeal  charts  or 
f^opf  are  projectLons  of  some  part  of  the  ocean, 
ia  which  the  mcfridians,  parallels,  &c.,  with 
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the  coasts,  capes,  rocks,  shallows,  &c.,  are  laid 
down  for  the  uses  of  navigation. 

Bydrofforeta  or  Bydmrata.  Compounds 
of  hydrogen  with  metals,  &c.  The  term  hydride 
is  sometunes  similarly  used. 

BydroleaoesB  (Hydrolea,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  small  group  of  Monopetalous  Exogens,  now 
included  in  Hydrophyllacete, 

Bydrolite  (Gr.  ffW*  water ;  xlBos,  a  stone). 
A  name  given  to  Gmelinite  (Soda  Chabazite), 
as  containing  a  large  quantity  of  water.  It  is 
a  silicate  of  alumina,  iron,  and  potash,  con- 
taining nearly  twenty  per  cent,  of  water,  and 
has  been  found  in  the  amygdaloidal  locks  of 
Antrim  in  Ireland. 

Bydroloffy  (Gr.  08»p,  and  X^of).  The 
part  of  the  general  science  of  Physical  Geo- 
graphy that  relates  to  the  phenomena  of  water 
in  the  liquid  form. 

The  principal  part  of  the  water  on  the 
globe  occupies  a  large  depression  of  the  surface, 
and  is  denominated  the  Ocean.  Different 
parts  of  it  are  known  as  the  Pacific,  the 
Atlantic,  the  Indian,  the  Abctic,  and  the 
ANTABcnc  Oceans.  The  rest  of  the  surface 
rises  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  or  if  de- 
pressed is  occupied  by  waters  that  do  not 
connect  with  the  great  body  of  the  ocean. 

The  form  of  the  land,  or  in  other  words  the 
form  of  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  with  the  land,  is  extremely  irregular, 
the  water  entering  the  land  at  numerous  re- 
cesses and  the  land  projecting  into  the  water  by 
various  promontories.  The  former  are  called 
Inland  SaAs,  Gulfs,  or  Bays,  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  water  is  land-locked.  The 
waters  reposing  in  hollows  within  the  land  are 
called  Lakes,  and  the  waters  ronning  along  the 
surface  to  enter  the  ocean  or  the  kikes  or  be 
lost  in  plains  are  called  BrvBBS.  The  rivers 
connect  with  each  other,  and  form  large  and 
definite  BrvsB  Systems,  draining  definite  tracts 
of  land. 

The  grand  phenomena  of  the  ocean  include 
the  regular  Taos  and  Cxjbrbnts  which  affect 
it,  the  Winds  and  Stobms  which  disturb  it; 
its  temperature,  depth,  and  mineral  contents. 
The  phenomena  of  fresh  water  actually  on  the 
surface  are  quite  distinct ;  and  the  phenomena 
of  water  in  the  atmosphere,  including  the 
fiilling  and  distribution  of  rab|  belong  to 
Mbtbobolooy,  another  department  of  Phy- 
sical Geography. 

Few  thin^  connected  with  the  laws  of  mat- 
ter and  their  visible  results  on  the  earth  are 
more  striking  than  those  which  belong  to  the 
circulation  of  water  around  and  through  the 
earth.  The  warm  air  that  fioats  above  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  is  constantly  raising 
vapour,  with  which  the  atmosphere  is  charged 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  four  parts  out  of  five, 
being  ready  to  give  it  off  at  the  slightest  change 
of  temperature.  When  the  air  in  this  state 
impinges  upon  land,  it  becomes  either  more 
heated  and  therefore  more  absorbent  (the 
additional  supply  being  readily  obtained),  or 
chilled  and  less  absorbent^  and  in  a  condition 
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to  deposit  TDOtstare  as  min.  Thus  on  all  high 
grounds,  which  are  necessarily  colder  than  the 
lowlands  in  the  same  latitude,  and  on  all  cooler 
latitudes  to  which  clouds  are  drifted,  there  is 
occasional  rain,  often  reiy  heavy  and  continuous 
over  krge  tracts.  The  rain  that  thus  falls  is 
partly,  no  doubt^  reabsorbed  into  the  air,  or  is 
used  in  the  production  of  vegetable  and  animal 
tissue.  A  great  part^  however,  runs  along  the 
earth's  surface  in  streams  and  rivers,  circulating 
at  the  sui-face  visibly,  and  the  rest  enters  the 
strata,  pervades  them,  and  passes  through  them 
invisibly  from  place  to  place,  coming  out  again 
in  spWngs,  and  completing  another  circulation 
out  of  sight. 

The  influence  of  water  is  felt  everywhere, 
and  all  the  phenomena  of  structure  observable 
in  rocks  of  every  kind  are  influenced  by  this 
complete  and  never-ceasing  circulation. 

Hydrology  is  thus  a  department  of  great 
importance  and  interest.  The  details  will  be 
found  considered  in  various  separate  articles, 
of  which  the  names  are  printea  in  the  above 
paragraphs  in  capital  letters. 

Bydromaaoj'  (Gt.  Mp6fuarrtff  a  water- 
prophet).  Among  the  ancients,  a  method  of 
divination  by  water.  It  was  performed  in 
various  ways.  Its  origin  is  ascribed  by  Varro 
to  the  Persians. 

By tfrpmel  (Gr.  08«p,  and  ftAi,  hofi^). 
Water  sweetened  with  honey,  which  when  fer- 
mented forms  mead. 

Bsrdrometer  (Gr.  08»p,  and  fi^rpop,  mea- 
sure). An  instrument  for  determining  the 
specific  gravities  of  liquids,  and  thence  also  the 
strengths  of  spirituous  liquors.  Various  in- 
struments of  different  forms  have  been  proposed 
for  ascertaining  readily  the  specific  gravities  of 
fluids;  but  Sikes's  hydrometer,  directed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  be  used  in  collecting  the 
revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  deserving  of  description.  This  in- 
^__  strument  is  represented  in  the  an- 
'~~' '  nexed  figure.  A  B  is  a  flat  stem, 
divided  on  both  sides  into  eleven 
equal  parta,  each  of  which  is  again 
subdivided  into  two.  The  stem 
carries  a  hollow  brass  ball  B  C,  in 
whi(^  is  fixed  a  conical  stalk  C  D, 
terminating  in  a  pear-shaped  btdb 
D.  Eight  different  weights  of  a 
circular  form,  and  marked  with  the 
numbers  10.  20,  30,  40,  60,  60,  70, 
^-^  and  80,  are  cut  in  the  manner  repre- 
^  *^  scnted  at  W,  so  that  they  can  be 
^^  placed  on  the  stalk  C  D.    When  the 

strength  of  spirits  is  to  be  measured, 
one  of  the  circular  weights  is  placed 
on  C  D,  which  is  found  by  trial  to  be  capable  of 
sinking  the  ball  so  far  that  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  cuts  the  stem  at  one  of  the  divisions 
between  A  and  B.  The  number  of  this  division 
is  then  observed,  and  also  the  temperature  of 
the  liquid ;  and  the  corresponding  strength  per 
cent,  of  the  spirit  is  then  foimd  in  a  table  which 
accompanies  the  instrument.  Glass  hydro- 
metrrs,  adapted  to  various  scales,  are  in  con- 
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stant  use  for  determining  the  specific  gravities 
of  all  kinds  of  liquids. 

Jones's  Hydrometer  is  an  improvement  on 
Sikes's.  It  has  a  square  stem  canring  a  dif- 
ferent scale  upon  each  of  its  four  sides,  and  is 
accompanied  by  three  separate  weights,  which 
with  the  unweighted  instrument  correspond 
with  the  four  scales. 

Baumfs  Hydrometer  is  much  used  on  the 
Continent.  In  principle  it  does  not  differ  from 
Sikes's.  Its  scale,  however,  is  quite  arbitrary ; 
and  as  the  quantities  of  liquids  are  frequently 
given  in  degrees  Baum^  in  foreign  books,  the 
following  tables  will  be  found  useful  in  trans- 
lating these  degrees  into  real  specific  gravities  : 

Table  for  the  Beduction  of  Decrees  of  Boumi's 
Hydrometer  to  real  Specific  Gravities  {wattr 
si).     Liquids  heavier  than  Water. 
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43 
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63 
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35 
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63 
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45 
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64 
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7 
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37 
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46 
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65 
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8 
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38 
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47 
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66 
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9 
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39 
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48 
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67 
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10 
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30 
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49 
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68 
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11 
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81 
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60 
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69 

1*831 

13 

1-086 

83 
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51 
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70 

1-854 

13 
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83 
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53 
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71 
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14 
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34 
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53 
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73 
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85 
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54 
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73 
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16 
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86 
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55 
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74 
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17 
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87 
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56 
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75 
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18 
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76 
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Table  for  the  Reduction  of  the  Degrees  of 
Baumi's  Hydrometer  for  Liquids  lighter 
than  Water. 
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13 
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89 
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53 
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14 
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37 
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40 
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58 
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15 
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38 
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41 
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54 
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16 

•960 
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43 
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65 
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17 
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30 
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43 
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56 
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18 

•948 

81 
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44 

•811 

67 
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19 
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83 

•869 

45 

•807 

58 

•758 

30 

•836 

83 

•864 

46 

•803 

69 

•749 

31 
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84 

•859 

47 

•798 

60 
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33 

*934 

85 
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48 
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TwaddelTs  Hydrometer  is  much  used  by 
English  chemical  manufacturers  for  testing 
liquids  heavier  than  water.  Its  degrees  are 
converted  into  ordinary  specific  gravities  by 
multiplying  them  by  5,  adding  1000,  and  di- 
viding the  sum  by  1000.    Thus 

20O  Twaddell=  ^^^J^  =1100. 
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Another  etisy  method  of  determiniDg  the 
deneities  of  different  liquids,  sometimes  prac- 
tised, is  bjr  means  of  a  set  of  glass  beads  pre- 
rionsly  adjusted  and  numbered.  Thrown  info 
any  liquid,  the  hearier  balls  sink  and  the  lighter 
float  at  the  t^nrface ;  but  one  of  them  approach- 
ing the  density  of  the  liquid  will  be  in  a  stat« 
of  indifference  as  to  buoyancy,  or  will  float 
under  the  surface.  The  number  on  this  ball 
indicates,  in  thousandth  parts^  the  specific 
density  of  the  liquid. 

Bydrometra  (Gr.  08wf»,  and  ft^^  '^ 
worndy.     Dropsy  of  the  uterus. 

SSrttrometridflB  (Or.  08«p,  and  intrrpoL),  A 
fiunily  of  GeocorisiB,  or  land-bugs,  but  of  aqua- 
tie  habits ;  not,  however,  living  in  water,  but 
frequenting  the  surface. 

Bydropatliy  (Or.  08wp,  and  wdBot,  disease). 
This  term  is  applied  to  a  treatment  of  disease 
generally  callea  the  cold-water  cure\  it  was 
suggested,  in  1828,  by  Vincent  Priessnitz  of 
Graefenbeig  in  Silesia^  and  consists  in  the 
internal  and  external  administration  of  cold 
water,  accompanied  by  air  and  exercise,  early 
hours,  and  strict  attention  to  diet ;  there  are, 
therefore,  many  cases  in  which  such  a  plan 
rationally  pursued  must  be  obviously  useful, 
more  especially  to  overphysicked  individuals, 
residing  in  populous  towns,  eating  and  drinking 
too  much,  and  keeping  bad  hours.  At  the  same 
time,  some  parts  of  the  treatment  are  by  some 
considered  to  be  '  of  so  outrageous  a  character 
as  frequently  to  aggravate  the  disease  which 
they  are  intended  to  cure,  and  occasionally  to 
endanger  the  life  of  the  patient.' 

Hyttropeiioardinm  (Gr.  08«p,  and  rcpi- 
«tlp5Mnr,  about  the  heart).  Dropsy  of,  or  an 
unnatural  accumulation  of  watery  fluid  in,  the 
sac  of  the  hewrt. 

Bydropluuia  (Gr.  08c0p,  and  ^yc»,  1  show). 
A  variety  of  opal,  which  is  white  and  opaque 
when  diy,  but  becomes  translucent  in  water. 

Bydnipliidea  (Gr.  M«p,  and  h^it^  a  ser- 
pent), A  name  applied  to  Uie  section  of  OpA»- 
dians,  including  the  watez^snakes.  These  are 
principally  distinguished  by  having  the  tail 
compressed  or  flattened  sideways,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  swimming.  They  are  armed  with 
poison  fangs ;  but  these  are  of  small  size,  and 
are  associated  with .  a  row  of  non-venomous 
maxillary  teeth. 

BydroptalliaoB  (Gr.  08«p,  and  ^<A^w,  7 
love).  A  family  of  Fentamerous  Coleopterans, 
including  those  species  which  have  short  davate 
antenne,  long  and  slender  palpi,  mandibles 
Indentate  at  the  tips ;  body  oval  and  convex ; 
and  the  hind-legs  often  ciliated.  The  Hydro- 
pkUid^,  like  the  Dyticida,  are  aquatic  beetles, 
and  have  wings  by  which  they  can  transport 
themselves  from  one  piece  of  water  to  another ; 
but  they  are  vegetaole-feedors,  and  are  less 
active  in  their  movements  than  the  predatory 
water-beetles.  The  family  includes  manv  genera. 
The  typiad  species,  Bydrophilua  carahSides,  is 
common  in  the  stagnant  ponds  and  ditches  of 
this  country. 

BjrOraplioMa    (Gr.   ^po^fiia,  dread  of 
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'  water).  A  disease  remarkably  characterised  by 
,  alarm  at  the  approach  of  wat^r,  and  caused  by 
I  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  or  other  rabid  animal ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  capable  of  being  com- 
municated by  the  human  subject.  At  some  in- 
definite period  after  the  bite,  and  often  long 
after  all  local  injuiy  has  healed,  itching  and 
pain  in  the  bitten  part,  heaviness,  great  rest- 
lessness and  uneasiness,  and  mental  alarm 
ensue,  followed  by  pains  about  the  neck,  seiue 
of  choking,  and  g^t  irritability  and  horror  at 
any  attempt  to  drink,  although  solid  food  can 
generally  be  swallowed.  Fever,  vomiting,  ex- 
cessive thirst,  spitting  of  viscid  saliva,  and 
difficult  respiration  then  come  on,  with  ir- 
regular pulse  and  convulsions,  under  which  the 
sufferer  sinks  more  or  less  rapidly  according 
to  the  strength  of  his  constitution.  Delirium 
sometimes  precedes  death,  but  not  always ;  in 
many  instances  the  judgment  appears  unaffect-ed. 
It  unfortimately  happens  that  nothing  in  the 
way  of  cure,  and  little  even  as  palliation,  has 
been  successfully  ^^ected  in  this  disease ;  but 
there  appears  little  doubt  that  the  timely  appli- 
cation of  preventive  measures  has  been  success- 
ful, and  of  these  the  amputation  or  excision  of 
the  bitten  part,  and  the  application  of  caustics 
to  it,  or  both  united,  are  most  to  be  relied  on  ; 
and  the  sooner  they  are  resorted  to  the  better 
the  chance  of  success,  but  it  appears  that  they 
may  be  effective  any  time  before  the  appearance 
of  symptoms.  Among  caustics,  the  nitric  acid 
is  perhaps  the  most  effective.  It  energetically 
acts  upon  and  decomposes  all  animal  matter, 
and  fluids  more  especially :  and  if  applied  very 
soon  after  the  bite,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
effective:  it  also  penetrates  the  wound,  and 
forms  a  sloughing  sore.  The  appearance  of 
madness  in  dogs,  in  its  early  stages  at  least,  is 
unfortunately  not  very  well  defined,  nor  always 
easily  distinguishable  from  their  other  raalad  es : 
whether  the  bite  is  less  dangerous  before  they 
become  evidently  rabid  than  afterwards,  seems 
to  be  doubtful.  In  general  the  aninuil  is  ob- 
served to  be  unusually  dull  and  unsociable, 
refuses  food,  hangs  his  head,  and  appears 
drowsy:  he  flies  at  strangers,  but  usually  re- 
cognises his  master,  though  with  compara- 
tive indifference.  Afterwi^ds  hit  breathing 
is  quick  and  heavy ;  frothy  matter  runs  from 
his  mouth ;  he  walks  slowly,  but  occasionally 
runs  and  starts  forward ;  at  length  he  forgets 
his  master,  often  falls  down,  flies  at  everybody 
in  his  way,  grows  furious,  and  in  four-and- 
twenty  or  thirty  hours  dies. 

Bj-droplftjrlUu»Me  (Hydrophyllum,  one  of 
the  general  A  natural  order  of  herbaceous 
Exogens,  innabiting  America  and  belonging  to 
the  Cortusal  alliance.  They  come  very  i>e.ir  to 
BoraginacetBt  from  which  they  are  known  by 
their  one-celled,  many-seeded  firuit,  and  other 
characters.  Some  Pciemtmiaeea  have  the  habit 
of  this  order.  The  species  of  Eutoca  and  Pha- 
celia  are  often  cultivated  on  account  of  their 
pretty  flowers. 

Bydropliyte*  (Gr.  8Swp,  and  ^vr^y,  a 
plant).    Pkmts  which  thrive  in  water ;  a  name 
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giren  by  botanists  to  algaceous  plants,  and 
sometimes  confined  to  those  which  are  found 
in  fresh  water.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Lyell 
{Principles  of  Geology)  that  the  number  of 
hydrophyt«s  is  very  considerable,  and  their 
stations  more  varied  than  could  hare  been 
anticipated;  for  while  some  plants  are  daily 
covered  and  uncovered  by  the  tide,  others  live 
in  abysses  of  the  ocean  at  the  extraordinary 
depth  of  1»000  feet ;  and  although  such  situa- 
tions must  be  profoundly  dark,  at  least  to  our 
organs,  many  of  these  vegetables  are  highly 
coloured. 

Hydrops  (Or.  88^«i|r).  Dropsy.  An  un- 
natural accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  cellular 
membrane  or  cavities  of  the  body. 

Hydrepthalmta  (Gr.  08«p,  and  54>da\fiof, 
the  eye).    Dropsy  of  the  eye. 

SjdronMhitii  (Gr.  85c»p,  and  ^dxlt,  the 
9pine).  A  tumour  upon  the  spine  of  iniknts ; 
at  first  of  a  blue  colour,  but  afterwards  becoming 
translucent;  it  is  attended  with  paralysis  of 
the  lower  limbs,  and  is  usually  fatal  in  its  con- 
sequences. 

Bydrosoope(G^.  MpMnc^ioK,  from  08«p,  and 
aKowttt,  I  view).  An  instrument  anciently  used 
for  measuring  time  by  means  of  the  flowing  of 
water  through  a  small  orifice.  It  consisted  of 
a  cylindrical  tube,  conical  at  the  bottom.  The 
cylinder  was  graduated ;  and  as  the  wat«r 
trickled  out  at  the  apex  of  the  cone,  its 
sur&ce  became  successively  ^ntigoous  to  the 
divisions  marked  on  the  cone,  and  thereby 
pointed  out  the  hour. 

Bydrostatle  Balaaee  (Gr.  t^poffrdrrit). 
A  balance  for  weighing  substances  in  water, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  specific 
gravities. 

Bjdrostatto  Bellows.  An  apparatus 
for  illustrating  the  hydrostatic  paradox^  or  that 
peculiar  property  of  liquids  in  virtue  of  which 
they  transmit  pressuro  equally  in  every  direction. 

In  tiie  annexed  figure  B  C 
and  D£  are  two  flat  boards 
united  by  leather  or  flexible 
doth  A,  water-tight  A  short 
tube  fitted  with  a  stop-cock 
communicates  with  the  in- 
terior of  the  bellows,  by  which 
the  liquid  may  be  discharged. 
From  the  short  tube  a  long 
tube  T  rises  perpendicularly, 
and  terminates  in  afiinnel  F. 
The  upper  board  B  C  is  loaded 
with  weights,  which  press  it 
agfunst  the  lower  board  DE.  On  pouring  water 
into  the  funnel  F  it  will  descend  through  the 
tube  T,  and  enter  between  the  boards;  and 
by  continuing  the  supply  a  column  will  be 
formed  in  the  tube,  the  weight  of  which, 
transmitted  through  the  water  in  the  bellows, 
will  raise  and  support  the  weights  on  the 
board. 

Bjtfrootttlto  Vai«do^  A  term  frequently 
employed  to  designate  that  principle  in  hydro- 
statics according  to  which  any  quantity  of 
WACer,  however  small,  may  be  made  to  balanoe 
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also    called    the 
V  and  sometimes,  from  the 
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I 


If  the  small  pump 


any  weighty  however  great.      [Htdsostatic 
Bellows.] 

Bydrostatio 
Bydnralio 

name  of  the  engineer  who  gave  it  the  form 
under  which  it  is  now  constructed,  and  bronght 
it  into  general  use,  Brunali'B  Vreu.  A 
machine  by  means  of  which  an  enormous  iorat 
or  pressure  is  obtained  through  the  medium  of 
water.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  hydrostatic  bellows ;  from  which,  indeed,  it 
only  differs  by  the  substitution  of  a  strong 
forcinc  pump  for  the  long  tube,  and  a  barrel 
and  piston  for  the  leather  and  boards.  It  con- 
sists of  a  short  and  very  strong  pump-barrel 
A  B,  with  a  solid  piston  C 
of  proportionate  strength, 
which  is  pushed  upwards 
against  tne  thing  to  be 
compressed  by  water 
driven  into  the  barrel 
beneath  it  at  F  firom  the 
small  forcing  pump  R 
have  only  one-thousandth  of  tlie  area  of  the 
large  bsirel,  and  if  a  man  by  means  of  its 
lever  handle  D  press  its  piston  down  with  a 
force  of  600  pounds,  the  piston  of  the  great 
barrel,  in  virtue  of  the  hycbostatie  prinriple  of 
equal  pressure  in  all  directions,  will  rise  with  a 
force  of  a  thousand  times  500  pounds,  or  more 
than  200  tons.  The  hydrostatic  press  is  i^lied 
to  a  great  variety  of  useful  purposes ;  for  eom- 
pressing  bales  of  goods,  as  paper,  cotton,  wool, 
tobacco,  &c. ;  for  expressing  oils  from  seeds, 
raising  weights,  uprooting  trees,  &e. 

Bydrootatloa*  The  name  of  an  order  of 
Acalephes,  including  those  which  have  one  or 
more  air-vessels  appended  to  their  body. 

Bydrostatlofl.  The  science  which  explains 
the  properties  of  the  equilibrium  and  pressure 
of  liquids.  It  is  the  application  of  statics  to 
the  peculiar  eonstitntion  of  water  or  other 
bodies  existing  in  the  perfectly  liquid  fbrm. 

The  whole  doctrine  of  the  equilibrium  and 
pressure  of  liquids  is  deduced  firam  the  follow- 
ing fundamental  law:  'When  a  liquid  mass 
is  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  forces  of 
any  kind,  every  molecule  of  the  mass  sostains 
an  equal  pressuro  in  all  directions.' 

One  of  the  most  obvious  consequences  of  the 
above  law  is,  that  the  surface  of  a  liquid  when 
at  rest  in  an  open  vessel,  and  acted  upon  by  no 
other  force  than  gravity,  is  horizontal,  or  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  gravity.  If  the 
directions  of  gravity  aro  parallel,  the  surfice 
will  consequently  be  a  plane  ;  if  they  eonveige 
to  a  point,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  will  be  a 
portion  of  a  sphere.  Stagnant  water  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  therefbre,  assumes  the 
spherical  figure ;  but  by  reason  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  sphero  the  cur\'ature  of  any  small 
portion  of  it  is  insensible,  and  the  surface  may 
be  regarded  as  a  plane.  A  ring  surrounding 
the  earth  would  bend  away  from  a  perfectly 
straight  line  only  eight  inches  in  a  mile. 

If  a  free  communication  is  made  between 
two  or  more  vessels  containing  a  liquid  by 
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pipes  or  tubes  or  otherwise,  the  erarface  of  the 
iiqaid  when  in  equilibrium  will  always  stand 
it  the  same  leveL 

The  liquid  contained  in  a  ressel  being  at 
rest,  and  sabjected  to  the  action  of  gnvity 
only,  any  particle  of  it  is  pressed  in  all  direc- 
ti<jD9  (Terticallj,  horizontally,  or  obliquely)  by 
a  force  which  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
Tertieal  column  of  the  liquid  incumbent  on  it. 

lastead  of  a  particle  of  the  liquid  itself,  we 
maj  consider  the  column  to  rest  ou  an  inde- 
finitely nnall  portion  of  the  bottom  or  the  sides 
of  the  yessel  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  it 
will  follow  that  the  pressure  on  an  indefinitely 
^mall  portion  of  the  area  at  any  point  of  the 
loitom  or  sides  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
thiit  area,  and  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  yertical 
colamn  of  the  liquid  standing  on  it  as  a  base 
ud  reaching  to  the  surface.  Hence  the  whole 
pressure  sustained  by  any  finite  portion  of  the 
Irjttom  or  aides  of  the  Teasel  is  equal  to  the 
▼eight  of  a  oolnmn  of  the  liquid  baring  for  its 
hftse  the  suz&oe  pressed  on  (extended  into  a 
plane  if  necessary),  and  for  its  altitude  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  surface 
iiom  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

The  point  of  a  plane  surface  at  which  the 
RsuUant  of  all  the  liquid  pressures  upon  it  is 
applied,  is  called  the  centre  of  pressure.  From 
the  abote  it  follows  that  the  pressure  on  the 
hfjttnm  of  the  Vessel  depends  only  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  bottom  and  the  depth  of  the 
liquid,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  the  form 
of  the  sides  and  of  the  quantity  of  liquid  in 
theTcaseL  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the 
hydrotUUie  preaa  and  ^drostatie  beUows  are 
eonstmeted.  A  body  immersed  in  a  liquid  is 
pressed  upwards  by  a  force  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  liquid  it  displaces ;  and  the  difference 
hetween  the  absolute  weight  of  a  body  and  its 
weight  when  entirely  immersed,  is  the  same 
vith  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  the  liquid 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  bodj.  The  specific  gravity 
of  a  body,  there£[>re,  being  the  ratio  of  its  own 
veigfat  to  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  water, 
naj  at  onoe  be  found  by  weighing  it  first  in 
sir  and  then  in  water.  The  equilibrium  of 
solid  bodies  floating  on  liquids,  a  subject 
difCQBsed  by  Archimedes  in  his  treatise  JDe 
Stmido  Irmdentilnts,  is  an  important  part  of 
lijdnstatica  in  consequence  of  its  relation  to 
the  cooftruction  and  stowage  of  ships.  A  body 
plaeed  on  a  fluid  specifically  heavier  than  itself, 
will  BUkk  so  far  that  the  weight  of  the  fluid 
<^>laced  is  equal  to  the  whole  weight  of  the 
bo(lj;  and  when  it  assumes  the  position  of 
^nilibrium,  the  line  which  joins  the  centre  of 
gnTity  of  the  body  and  the  centre  of  buoyancy 
(which  is  the  same  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  immersed  part  supposed  to  be  homogeneous) 
is  perpendicular  to  tne  surface  of  the  water,  or 
thehorizoiL 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  bo<^  is  a  fixed 
pomt  rdathrely  to  the  body  itself;  but  the 
(•ntre  of  buoyancy,  which  depends  on  the  figure 
of  the  immersed  party  will  change  its  ^ce 
when  the  figure  or  relative  situation  of  the  im- 
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mersed  part  undergoes  any  alteration.  The 
character  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  fioating  body 
depends  upon  the  relative  positions  of  the  cen- 
tres of  gravity  and  buoyancy  with  respect  to  a 
certain  point  called  the  nutacentre,  which  latter 
may  be  defined  aa  the  point  in  which  the  line 
joining  the  centre  of  gravity  with  the  centre  of 
buoyancy,  in  the  position  of  equilibrium,  is 
intersected  by  the  vertical  through  the  centre 
of  buoyancy  corresponding  to  a  slightly  altered 
position  of  the  body.  The  metacentre  may  in 
all  cases  be  determined  from  the  form  and 
density  of  the  body,  and  the  equilibrium  will 
be  stable,  neutral,  or  unstable,  as  it  falls  above, 
upon,  or  below  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Bydrosulpliatea  or  Bydroanlplinrets. 
Compounds  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  or  sidphu- 
retted  hydrogen. 

BydrosQlphiirle  Aold.  [Sulphubvited 
Htdboobk.]  This  compound  has  also  been 
called  hydrotkionic  acid  (firom  hydrogen,  and 
G^.  0ciby,  sulphur). 

Bydrotliormx  (Gr.  ffSofp,  and  0i6pa|,  the 
chest).  Dropsy  of  the  chest%  The  i^mptoms 
are:  difficult  breathing  when  in  a  recumbent 
posture,  paleness,  cough,  thirsty  swelling  of  the 
legs  and  feet,  quick  and  often  irregular  or  inter- 
mitting  pulse.     [Dbopst.] 

Bjrdrosoa  (Or.  08«p ;  (ww,  animal).  These 
are  defined  by  the  best  soologists  as  gelatinous, 
oblong,  or  conical  animals  with  a  contractile 
body,  an  intestinal  cavity,  and  an  oral  aperture, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  circlet  of  arms  or 
tentacles. 

Bydraret  or  Bjdrognreti  A  term  ap- 
plied in  Chemistry  to  some  of  the  compounds  of 
hydrogen,  more  especially  with  the  metals. 

Bydma  (Gr.  CUpos).  A  genus  of  water 
snakes,  characterised  by  a  compressed  or  late- 
rally flattened  tail  adapted  for  swimming ;  and 
by  having  many  maxillary  teeth,  like  non- 
venomous  serpents,  but  with  the  first  larger 
than  the  rest,  and  grooved  for  the  transmission 
of  a  poison-dncK  The  species  are  confined  to 
the  seas  of  the  warmer  latitudes. 

Htdbus.  In  Astronomy.  A  southern  con- 
stellation. 

Bygleia  (Gr.  &yUut,  health).  The  goddess 
of  health,  in  the  Greek  Mythology:  daughter  or 
wife  of  Asklepios  (^sculapius).  Her  statues 
(of  which  the  most  celebrated  was  at  Sicyon) 
sometimes  represented  her  with  a  large  serpent 
coiled  round  her  body,  and  elevating  its  head 
above  her  arm  to  drink  of  a  cup  which  she  held 
in  her  hand.  Isis,  in  Egyptian  monuments, 
appears  sometimes  in  a  similar  attitude. 

Bygtone.  That  branch  of  medicine  which 
relates  to  the  means  of  preserving  public 
health. 

Byirrology  (Gr.  iyp6t,  moist,  and  X6yos). 
In  Medicine,  the  doctrine  of  tihe  humours  or 
fiuids  of  the  body. 

ByirroBUt  (Gr.  ^p6s).  A  tumour  contain- 
ing serum  or  other  non-purulent  fluid. 

Bygrometer  (Gr.  vypis^  and  fUrpw,  imO' 
sure).  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  de- 
grees of  moisture  or  dryness  of  the  atmosphere. 
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Variations  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  with  | 
respect  to  moisture  and  dryness  are  manifested 
by  a  great  variety  of  phenomena ;  and  accord- 
ingly numerous  contnTances  hare  been  proposed 
for  ascertaining  the  amounts  of  those  variations 
by  referring  them  to  some  conventional  scale. 
All  such  contrivances  are  called  hygrometers  \ 
but  though  the  variety  of  form  that  may  be 
given  to  them,  or  of  substances  that  may  be 
employed,  is  endless,  they  may  all  be  referred 
to  two  classes ;  namely,  lst>  those  which  act  on 
the  principle  of  abaarption ;  and,  2nd,  those 
which  act  on  the  principle  of  condensation, 

1.  Htfgromttera  on  the  Principle  of  Absorp- 
tion.— Many  substances  in  each  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature  absorb  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  with  greater  or  less  avidity,  and 
thereby  suffer  some  change  in  their  dimensions, 
or  weight,  or  some  of  their  physical  properties. 
Animal  fibre  is  softened  and  relaxed,  and  con- 
8<Kinently  elongated,  by  the  absorption  of  mois- 
ture. Cords  composed  of  twisted  vegetable  sub- 
stances are  swollen,  and  thereby  shortened, 
when  penetrated  by  humidity ;  and  the  alter- 
nate expansion  and  shrinking  of  most  kinds 
of  wood,  especially  when  used  in  cabinet  work, 
and  after  the  natural  sap  has  been  evaporated, 
is  a  phenomenon  with  which  everyone  is  fami- 
liar. Manv  mineral  substances  absorb  moisture 
readily,  ana  thereby  obtain  an  increase  of  weight. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  any  of  these  changes, 
either  of  dimemhon  or  of  weight.,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  measure  of  the  quantity  of  mois- 
ture absorbed,  from  which  the  quantity  of 
water  existing  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  state  of 
vapour  is  inferred ;  but  many,  indeed  the  far 
greater  part  of  them,  are  so  small  in  amount,  or 
take  place  so  slowly,  that  they  afford  no  certain 
indication  of  the  actual  state  of  the  atmosphere 
at  any  particular  moment  In  fact,  all  contri- 
vances which  depend  upon  absorption  have  been 
successively  abandoned  as  incapable  of  afford- 
ing reliable  indications. 

2.  Hygrometers  on  the  Principle  of  Conden- 
sation. — The  instruments  of  this  class  are  of  a 
far  more  refined  nature  than  those  which  we 
have  been  describing.  In  order  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  general  principle  on  which  they  depend, 
let  us  conceive  a  glass  jar,  having  its  sides 
perfectly  clean  and  transparent  to  be  filled 
with  water,  and  placed  on  a  table  in  a  room 
where  the  temperature  is,  for  example,  60^,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  being  the  same  as  that 
of  the  room.  Let  us  next  suppose  pieces  of  ice, 
or  a  freezing  mixture,  to  be  thrown  into  the 
water,  whereby  the  water  is  gradually  cooled 
down  to  56,  50, 45,  &c.  d^rees.  As  the  process 
of  cooling  poes  on,  there  is  a  certain  instant  at 
which  the  jar  loses  its  transparency,  or  becomes 
dim ;  and  on  attentively  examining  the  pheno- 
menon, it  is  found  to  be  caused  by  a  very  fine 
dew  or  deposition  of  aqueous  vapour  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  vessel  The  precise 
temperature  of  the  water,  and  consequently  of 
the  vessel,  at  the  instant  when  this  deposition 
begins  to  be  formed,  is  called  the  dew  pointy  and 
is  capable  of  being  noted  with  great  precision. 
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Now  this  temperature  is  evidently  that  to 
which,  if  the  air  were  cooled  down,  under  the 
same  pressure,  it  would  be  completely  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  ready  to  deposit  dew  on  any 
body  in  the  least  degree  colder  than  itself. 
The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  and  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  vessel  when  the  dew  begins  to  be 
formed,  will  afford  an  indication  of  the  diyness 
of  the  air,  or  of  its  remoteness  from  the  state 
of  complete  saturation. 

But  the  observation  which  has  now  been 
described  is  capable  of  affording  far  more  inte- 
resting and  precise  results  than  a  mere  indi- 
cation of  the  comparative  dryness  or  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere.  With  the  help  of  tables  of 
the  elastic  force  of  aqueous  vapour  at  difilerent 
temperatures,  it  gives  the  means  of  determining 
the  absolute  weight  of  the  aqueous  rapour 
difi^ised  through  any  given  volume  of  air,  the 
proportion  of  vapour  existing  in  that  volume  to 
the  quantity  that  would  be  required  to  saturate 
it,  and  of  measuring  the  force  and  amount  of 
evaporation. 

The  elastic  force  of  aqueous  vapour  at  the 
boiling  point  of  water  is  evidently  equal  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  lliis'  may  be 
assumed  as  corresponding  to  a  colunm  of  mer- 
cury 30  inches  in  height.  Br.  Dalton,  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Manchester  Memoirs,  has 
giyen  the  details  of  a  valuable  set  of  ex- 
periments by  which  he  ascertained  the  elastic 
force  of  vapour  from  water  at  every  degree 
between  its  freezing  and  boiling  points,  in  terms 
of  the  column  of  mercury  which  it  is  capable 
of  supporting.  As  the  same  experiments  hare 
since  been  fi^uently  repeated,  and  the  different 
results  present  all  the  accordance  which  can 
be  expected  in  so  delicate  an  investigation,  the 
tension  of  vapour  at  the  different  tempera- 
tures may  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  well 
determined.  Supposing,  then,  we  have  a  table 
exhibiting  the  elasticity  or  tension  correspond- 
ing to  every  degree  of  the  thermometer,  the 
weiffht  of  a  given  volume  of  vapour,  for  example 
a  cubic  foot,  may  be  determined  as  follows : — 

Steam  at  212^,  and  under  a  pressure  of  30 
inches  of  mercury,  is  1,700  times  lighter  than 
an  equal  bulk  of  water  at  its  greatest  density, 
or  a  temperature  of  about  40^,  and  a  cubic  foot 
of  water  at  that  temperature  weighs  437,272 
grains ;  the  weight,  therefore,  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  steam  at  that  temperature  and  raessure  is 
437,272 -I- 1,700- 257-218  grains.  Hence  we 
may  find  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  vapour 
of  the  same  temperature  under  any  other  given 
pressure,  suppose  0*56  of  an  inch;  for  the 
density  being  directly  as  the  pressure,  we  have 
30  in. :  0*56  in.  :  :  257-218  grs.  :  4*801  grs., 
which  is  the  weight  required* 

Having  found  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
vapour  under  a  pressure  of  0*56  of  an  inch, 
and  at  the  temperature  212^,  we  may  find  its 
weight  under  the  same  pressure  at  any  other 
temperature,  suppose  60^.  It  is  ascertained  by 
experiment  that  all  aeriform  bodies,  whether 
vapours  or  gases,  expand  the  1 -480th  part  of 
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their  Tolome  for  erezy  aoceflsion  of  temperature 
flqnivalent  to  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale ; 
thereforp,  Kckoniiig  a  yolame  of  gas  at  32°  as 
imitj,  its  Tolame  at  60^  ia  to  its  Tolome  at  212^ 

Ml  +  iliatol  +  i!?:  OP  as  1058  :   1-375; 
480  456 

and  the  deDsitj  and  weight  being  inyersely 

ae  the  Tolome,  we  have 

1*058  :  1-375  :  :  4*801  grs. :  6222 grs. 

for  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  vapour  at 
tempentore  60^,  and  under  a  pressure  of  0*56 
of  nn  inch  of  the  mercurial  column. 

The  following  table,  abridged  finom  Daniell's 
M^UorolcgwiU  Esiays,  shows  the  force  or  ten- 
fioQ,  wei«it,  and  expansion  of  aqueous  ra- 
pour,  st  Afferent  temperatures  on  Fahrenheit's 
teale:— 


T«,. 

Foroa 

Wdicfat«faC«Ue 
Fooi 

0 

•068 

•856 

•9334 

5 

•083 

i*oa4 

•9438 

10 

•098 

1*208 

•9542 

IS 

•119 

1-451 

•9646 

20 

•140 

1*688 

•9760 

» 

•170 

2*028 

•9856 

30 

•200 

2*861 

•9959 

M 

•340 

2*806 

1-00C2 

40 

•280 

8-239 

1-0166 

a 

•S40 

8*898 

1-0270 

so 

•400 

4*535 

1*0376 

u 

•476 

6*343 

1-0479 

so 

•MO 

6*222 

1-0683 

&$ 

•657 

7-230 

1*0687 

70 

•770 

8-392 

1*0791 

7» 

•906 

9*780 

1^0896 

W 

1-060 

11*333 

1-1000 

» 

1-285 

18-081 

1*1104 

90 

1-480 

16-005 

1-1208 

$3 

1-688 

17^009 

1*1813 

?U 

SOSXM 

367*218 

1*8749 

Having  explained  the  principle  of  the  con- 
densation hygrometer,  we  will  now  describe 
one  or  two  of  the  forms  under  which  it  has 
been  most  frequently  constructed.  Baniell's 
hygraneter  is  represented  in    the    annexed 


tareL  a  and  b  are  two  thin  glass  balls  of 
1  j  inch  diameter,  connected  togeSier  by  a  tube 
having  a  bore  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch. 
The  tube  is  bent  at  right  angles  over  the  two 
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balls,  and  the  arm  h  c  contains  a  small  ther- 
mometer d  e,  whose  bulb,  which  should  be  of 
a  lengthened  form,  descends  into  the  ball  b. 
This  ball  having  been  about  two-thirds  filled 
with  ether,  is  heated  over  a  lamp  till  the  fluid 
boils,  and  the  vapour  issues  from  the  capillary 
tube  /  which  terminates  the  ball  a.  The 
vapour  having  expelled  the  air  from  both  balls, 
the  capillary  tube  is  hermetically  closed  by  the 
flame  of  a  lamp.  The  other  ball  a  is  now  to  be 
covered  with  a  piece  of  muslin.  The  stand  (f  h 
is  of  brass,  and  the  transverse  socket  i  is  made 
to  hold  the  glass  tube  in  the  manner  of  a 
spring,  allowing  it  to  turn  and  be  taken  out 
with  little  difficulty,  A  small  thermometer  k  I 
is  inserted  into  the  pillar  of  the  stand.  The 
manner  of  using  the  instrument  is  this :  After 
having  driven  all  the  ether  into  the  ball  b  by 
the  heat  of  the  hand,  it  is  to  be  placed  at  an 
open  window,  or  out  of  doors,  with  the  ball  6 
so  situated  that  the  surface  of  the  liquid  may 
be  on  a  level  with  the  eye  of  the  observer.  A 
little  ether  is  then  to  be  dropped  on  the  covered 
ball.  Evaporation  immediately  takes  place, 
which,  producing  cold  upon  the  ball  a,  causes 
a  rapid  and  continuous  condensation  of  the 
ethereal  vapour  in  the  interior  of  the  instru- 
ment The  consequent  evaporation  from  the 
included  ether  produces  a  depression  of  tem- 
perature in  the  ball  6,  the  degree  of  which  is 
measured  by  the  thermometer  d  e.  This  action 
is  almost  instantaneous,  and  the  thermometer 
begins  to  fall  in  two  seconds  after  the  ether  has 
been  dropped.  A  depression  of  30°  or  40® 
is  easily  produced,  and  the  ether  is  sometimes 
observed  to  boil  and  the  thermometer  to  be 
driven  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  The 
artificial  cold  thus  produced  causes  a  conden- 
sation of  the  atmospheric  vapour  upon  the  ball 
6,  which  first  makes  its  appearance  in  a  thin 
ring  of  dew  coincident  with  the  surface  of  the 
ether.  The  degree  at  which  this  takes  place 
must  be  carefcdly  noted.  In  very  damp  or 
windy  weather  the  ether  should  be  very  slowly 
dropped  upon  the  ball,  otherwise  the  descent  of 
the  tbermometer  will  be  so  rapid  as  to  render 
it  extremely  difficult  to  be  certain  of  the  de- 
gree. In  diy  weather,  on  the  contrary,  the  ball 
requires  to  be  well  wetted  more  than  once,  to 
produce  the  requisite  degree  of  cold.  (Daniell's 
MeteoroloQical  Essays.) 

A  modiflcation  of  Daniell's  hygrometer  has 
been  proposed  by  Begnault,  ana  is  known  as 
Begnatdfs  hygrometer.  In  this  instrument  air 
is  drawn  tluough  a  silver'<x>ated  glass  tube 
containing  ether.  The  evaporation  of  the 
ether  caused  by  the  current  of  air  produces  the 
necessary  depression  of  temperature,  and  the 
flrst  deposition  of  dew  is  readily  seen  upon  the 
polished  silver  surface.  A  thermometer,  the 
bulb  of  which  is  always  immersed  in  the  ether, 
gives  the  temperature  of  the  dew  point,  as  in 
Daniell's  hygrometer. 

Of  the  various  methods  which  have  been 
proposed  for  ascertaining  the  hygrometric  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere,  that  which  consists 
in  deducing  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapour 
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contained  in  it  from  the  temperatures  indicated 
by  two  contiguous  thermometers,  one  having 
its  bulb  kept  wet,  while  that  of  the  other  is  dry, 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  generally  convenient,  and 
is  accordingly  that  which  is  usually  adopted  in 
meteorological  observations.  The  apparatus 
has  been  called  a  psycbrometer,  though  the 
term,  from  its  etymology,  might  be  applied 
with  equal  propriety  to  any  other  hygrometer 
or  instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity  of 
vapour  existing  in  air. 

The  relation  between  the  tension,  or  the 
elastic  force  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  the  tem- 
perature (a  relation  which  is  the  subject  of 
experiment)  is  supposed  to  be  known  for  all 
temperatures  under  consideration,  and  exhibited 
in  a  table.  Hence,  to  determine  the  elastic 
force  of  the  vapour  existing  in  the  atmosphere 
at  a  given  temperature,  is  the  same  problem  as 
to  determine  the  degree  of  temperature  to  which, 
if  the  air  were  cooled  down,  it  would  be  satu- 
rated with  the  same  quantity  of  vapour  as  it 
actually  contains,  and  begin  to  deposit  moisture ; 
and,  reciprocally,  if  this  temperature,  which  is 
that  of  the  dew  point,  be  determined,  the 
tension  of  the  vapour  existing  in  the  air 
becomes  known  from  the  previously  ascertained 
relation  between  the  tension  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  aqueous  vapour.  Tables  of  the  numeri- 
cal expression  of  this  relation  were  constructed 
by  Dalton,  and  are  given  in  most  works  which 
treat  of  the  subject.     [Vafour.] 

Objections  of  various  kinds,  theoretical  and 
practical,  have  been  raised  to  the  results 
obtained  by  this  method.  The  fundamental 
principle  adopted  by  August  is,  that  the  whole 
of  the  air  which  supplies  heat  to  the  wet  bulb 
falls  to  the  temperature  of  that  bulb,  and 
becomes  completely  saturated  with  moisture. 
But  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  air  coming 
into  contact  with  the  bulb  does  not  quite  take 
the  temperature  of  the  bulb,  and  that  the 
saturation  is  not  complete.  Begnault  remarks 
thai  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  heat  which  the 
air  takes  from  the  bulb  by  the  vaporisation  of 
the  water  to  the  quantity  which  it  loses  in 
being  cooled  is  probably  not  constant^  but  so 
much  the  greater  as  the  air  is  drier,  because 
dry  air  absorbs  moisture  with  greater  avidity 
than  when  it  is  nearly  saturated.  Another 
objection  is  that  the  heat  which  is  absorbed  in 
converting  the  water  on  the  wet  btdb  into 
vapour  is  not  supplied  exclusively  by  the  sur- 
rounding air,  but  in  some  measure  by  the 
radiation  from  objects  around  (for  example,  the 
firame  to  which  the  thermometers  are  attached, 
or  the  dry  bulb  it&elf  if  too  near),  the  influence 
of  which  it  is  perhaps  impossible  altogether  to 
eliminate.  Other  objections  are  founded  on 
the  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  numerical 
values  of  some  of  the  elements  which  enter 
into  the  formula,  and  especially  with  respect  to 
the  heat  absorbed  by  water  when  vaponised  in 
air.  Kegnault,  therefore,  considers  that  the 
safest  course  is  to  determine  the  coefficients 
of  the  formula  by  direct  experiments  under 
determinate  conditions.    One  means  of  accom- 
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'  plishing  this  is  to  compare  the  results  of  alsige 
,  number  of  observations  with  the  temperatures 
I  of  the  dew  point  ascertained  directly  by  simul- 
taneous observations  with  a  Danieil's  hygro- 
meter ;  but  as  this  instrument  itself  cannot  be 
relied  ou  with  certainty,  the  only  sure  method 
would  seem  to  be  that  of  separating  the  moistore 
from  the  air  and  determining  their  ptoportioQS 
by  actually  weighing  them. 

The  formula  for  computing  the  temperature 
of  the  dew  pointy  from  observations  of  a  diy 
and  wet  bulb  thermometer,  was  first  investi- 
gated by  Professor  August,  of  Berlin,  and  is 
given  in  his  work  UeSer  die  ForUckritU  dir 
nygrometrie  (Berlin  1830),  the  same  in  form 
US  the  above,  but  with  slightly  different  ooo- 
stants.  There  is  also  an  investigation  on  the 
same  principle,  and  leading  to  the  same  resolta, 
by  Dr.  Apjohn,  in  the  Dublin  Tranaactumt  for 
1834  and  1835,  and  tables  have  been  cod- 
structed  by  Colonel  Boileau  for  facilitating  the 
computation  of  the  formula.  But  the  fullest 
and  best  information  on  the  subject  is  contained 
in  a  paper  by  Regnault,  published  in  the  Anmales 
de  Ckimie  et  de  Physique  (3me  series^  tome  xt. 
Paris  1845). 

Bycroiiiotrio.  This  term  is  commonly 
applied  to  substuices  which  readilv  become 
moist  and  dir  with  corresponding  changes  in 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  which  i^ily 
absorb  and  retain  moisture.  Seaweed,  several 
saline  substances,  porous  days^  potash  and  its 
carbonate,  chloride  of  calcium,  sulphuric  acid, 
are  in  this  sense  of  the  term  said  to  be  hygro- 
metric. 

Bxirrofloope  (Or.  ^yp6s,  and  vnamiM,  I 
view).  An  instrument  by  means  of  which 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
with  respect  to  moisture  are  observed.  See 
Hygbomiteb,  by  which  the  same  changes  are 
measured. 

BylfleoMMinM  (Gr.  0Xiy,  imnm2,  and  ^«v^. 
a  lizard),  A  name  given  by  Dr.  Mantellto  an 
extinct  gigantic  genus  of  reptiles,  the  fossil 
renuiiDs  of  which  he  has  dkcoveied  in  the 
wealden  strata  of  Sussex. 

Bylism  (Or.  0Ai|).  In  Metaphysics,  the 
theory  which  resards  matter,  as  the  original 
principle  of  evi^  in  opposition  to  the  good 
spirit.  This  theory  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
ManichsBan  philosophy :  it  reappears  under  a 
slightly  different  form  in  Parseeism,  which 
hoMs  that  the  universe  was  created  by  two 
rival  powers,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  or  Light 
and  Darkness,  the  latter  produdng  some  evil 
thing  for  every  good  thing  made  by  the  former. 
[Dualism;  Vbitka.] 

Bytoblns  (Gr.  tK%  and  /S/of,  life).  A 
genus  of  Tetramerous  Coleoptera,  belonging  to 
the  Cureulionida,  or  family  of  weevils,  and 
noted  for  the  ravages  committed  by  one  species, 
Hylobiue  abietis  {Curculio  abietis  and  Curctdio 
pini  of  Linnaeus),  upon  firs  and  larches,  espe- 
cially in  young  plantations.  This  insect  varies 
from  five  to  nine  lines  in  length,  is  of  a  pitchy 
black  colour,  with  numerous  yellow  spots  on 
the  elytra.  It  has  been  found  in  the  pine  woods 
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n{  Shropshin,  the  north    of  England,  and 
SeutlAod. 

Vjloaaouu  (Or.  ^?im4fics,  litnnff  in  the 

woodt).    A  genus  of  probably  Ghinocephalons 

Keptilk,  which  has  been  dlflcoTeted  by  Dr. 

I>awBon  in   the  earbonifeions  strata  of   the 

Sooth  Joggins  eoalfield,  in  Nots  Scotia.     The 

remains  were  fbnnd  with  those  of  a  landnniail, 

a  mfriapodons  anneiide,  a  smaU  ganocepbalous 

reptile,    the   Dendrerpetan  acaSitmumi    with 

other  foasiis  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  one  of  the 

fossil  trees  or  SigiUaria  pi  the  ooal  deposits. 

The  remains  of   Hylonomtu^    of  whieh    the 

jsvs,  dermal  oorering,   and  phalangeal  bones 

hat  been  aatiafaetoruy  identified,  indicate  the 

existettee  of  a  reptile  dnring  the  carboniferous 

age  allied  in  its  general  affinities  to  Archigo' 

starus  and  the  Ganoeepkala. 

gyliiiftlBin  (Or.  SAn,  wootl,  used  by  ancient 
philosophers  to  signify  the  abstract  idea  of 
nutter,  and  (vif,  life).  In  Philosophy,  strictly 
the  doctrine  that  matter  lires.  Some  writers 
have  confined  this  name  to  the  tenet  of  the 
amma  mundi,  or  soul  of  the  world  ;  others  to 
the  theoiy  of  a  peculiar  life  residing  in  the 
vhole  of  nature,  approaching,  therefore,  in  this 
sense  to  pantheism.  This  life  is  either  merely 
oiganieor  actually  sentient:  the  latter  notion 
has  been  also  called  hylopathism.  (See  the 
remarks  on  Chidworth*s  Intellectual  System  in 
HalUm's  Literature  of  Europe^  iv.  188;  and 
Eiseh  and  Qni1)er'8  Eninfdopadia,) 

Htbmb  (L&t ;  Gr.  'YmV).  Io  Greek  Mytho- 
logy,  the  goa  of  marriage :  represented  in  the 
esriier  tr^Utians  as  originally  a  mortal.  The 
reasons  for  his  inyocation  are  Tery  Tariously 
giren ;  some  saying  that  it  arose  firom  the  happi- 
oess  of  his  marriage,  others  attributing  it  to  a 
desirp  of  avoiding  the  evil  omen  of  his  death  on 
th<»  day  of  his  marriage.  Hymeiual  is  used  to 
agnify  a  song  or  ode  composed  in  celebration 
of  a  marriage.     (Cat.  Carnn.  61,  62.) 

BjoMiMBA  (Lat.  from  Hymen).  The  West 
Indian  Locust-tree,  or  Algaroba,  belongs  to  this 
geons  of  Leguminosa,  It  is  called  H.  &urbarU, 
and  fonns  an  enormous  tree,  remarkable  for 
the  buttresses  naturally  formed  at  the  bese  of 
ita  stem.  The  timber  Is  hard  and  close- 
grained;  and  the  bark,  which  is  thick  but  lights 
i»  used  l^  the  Indians  for  making  canoes ; 
while  a  valuable  resin,  resembling  Anime, 
exudes  fiom  the  trunk. 

BjaMalamu  In  Botany,  a  term  used, 
ia  describing  fungi,  to  denote  that  part  in 
Thick  the  sxxunks  immediately  lie.  It  is 
eomnonly  called  the  gills  in  the  genus  Aga- 
riciu;  but  in  Boletus  it  is  a  eorkv  or  spongy 
iabttaace  pierced  full  of  holes,  and  in  other  gc- 
noa  pnseDtB  a  yariety  of  peculiar  appearances. 
^fflMB^pfeAnuMf  Bjrmenpptera  (Gr. 
M'l  a  mewAranef  and  wrifnr,  a  wina).  An 
order  of  mandibnlate  insects,  comprehending 
thAse  which  hare  four  membranous  wings 
vith  Urn  net  Hires.  LatreiUe  divides  this  order 
into  tha  fiaUowing  sections  and  tribes : — 

1. 


Abdomen  of  the  females 
Amudied  with  a  saw  or  borer. 
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a.  Sjbcubifrba  :  Abdomen  sessile,  furnished 
with  a  saw ;  larrte  with  feet. 

6.  PiTPiYOiu.:  Abdomen  pedunculated,  fur- 
nished with  a  borer ;  larve  footless. 
2.  AcuL&iTA  :  Abdomen  of  the  females  armed 
with  a  sting. 

a.  HsTBBOOTMA !  Females  wingless. 

b,  FossoBBs:  Females  winged,  wings  not 
folded;  basal  joint  of  posterior  tarsi 
simple. 

c.  PiPLOPTBBA.:  females  winged,  wings 
folded. 

d,  Mbllifbba  :  Females  winged,  wings  not 
folded  ;  posterior  tarsi  enlaiged,  and  con- 
rerted  into  a  poUinigerous  organ. 

(See  the  above  tenns  ;  and  Apis  and  Formica.) 

Wjnuk  (Gr.  tfufos).  An  ode  in  praise  of  the 
Deity,  or  some  divine  personage.  The  earliest 
Greek  hymns  are  those  which  are  commonly 
known  as  the  Homeric  hvmns.  They  are, 
with  one  exception,  in  heroic  verse,  and 
their  contents,  for  the  most  part,  are  narra- 
tions of  the  events  in  the  mythological  hicitory 
of  the  respective  gods  and  goddesses  to  whom 
they  are  dedicated,  related  in  an  encomiastic 
strain.  In  modem  literature,  hymns  are 
pieces  of  sacred  poetrv  intended  to  be  sung  in 
churches ;  of  which  the  Psalms  of  David,  the 
most  ancient  pieces  of  poetry,  properly  so  called, 
on  record  (except  the  book  of  Job),  furnish  the 
chief  example  and  modeL  St.  Hilary,  bishop 
of  Poitiers  in  the  fourth  century,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  composed  hymns  to  be 
sung  in  churches.  The  Latin  hymns  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  are  well  known,  from 
the  exquisite  music  to  which  they  have  been 
united.  (As  to  the  classical  hymns  and  hymno- 
graphers,  see  the  MS^m,  de  FAcad,  dee  Inecr. 
vols.  xii.  and  xvi.) 

Byoldes  (from  the  Greek  letter  v,  and  cTSor, 
likeness).  A  bone  situated  between  the  root  of 
the  tongue  and  the  larynx  is  called  the  os 
hgoideSf  or  hyoid  bone,  from  its  supposed  re- 
semblance in  shape  to  the  letter  v  or  upsilon. 

Syosejmmia.  The  active  principle  or 
alkaloid  of  the  common  henbane  {Hgeseyamus 
niger). 

BjoaeyAiniu  (Gr.  6o<rK^afMS,  literally  hog- 
bean).  The  genus  of  the  Henbane,  which  is 
S.  niger.    It  belongs  to  the  iSo/ana<Y<s.     [Hmr- 

BANB.] 

Kypaetliral  (Gr.  ^wcdBptos^  from  M^  and 
alOi^p,  ether).  In  Architecture,  a  building  or 
temple  uncovered  by  a  root  The  temples  of 
this  class  are  arranged  by  Vitruvius  unaer  the 
seventh  order,  having  six  columns  in  the  front 
and  rear,  aiKl  being  surrounded  with  a  dipteral, 
or  a  double  portico.  The  famous  temple  of 
Neptune  at  Ptestum,  still  remaining,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  species  of  building. 

B9pAllac«(Gr.  diraAAff)4i  from  tv4\\eurff«t, 
I  change).  In  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  a  species 
of  inversion,  in  which  not  only  the  natural  or 
customary  succession  of  words  is  changed,  but 
the  sense  presents  a  species  of  transposition, 
in  which  predicates  are  transferred  from  their 
proper  subject  to  another.    Such  examples  as 
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*  gladium  vagina  yacuum,*  the  sword  empty  of , 
the  scabbard^  *  in  nova  fert  animui  mutatas  di-  I 
cere  formas  corpora/  where  the  adjective  '  new ' . 
is  transferred  from  '  form '  to  *  body,'  present  j 
striking  instances  of  this  figure ;  but  although  ^ 
such  deviations  from  the  natural  sense  could , 
not  be  admitted  in  modem  language,  similar 
locutions  are  not  wholly  wanting  among  our- 
selves. 

Hypanthlnm  or  Bjpantbodiain  (Qr. 
iv6f  and  tu^os^  a  flower).  In  Botany,  a  fleshy 
receptacle  not  enclosed  in  an  involucre. 

Bypapopbysis  (Gr.  6w6,  and  &ir<{^v0-is,  a 
process).  In  Anatomy,  the  usually  exogenous 
process  which  descends  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  centrum  or  vertebral  body :  it  is  sometimes 
single,  as  in  the  cervical  vertebrs  of  the  lizard ; 
sometimes  perforated,  as  in  certain  cervical  ver- 
tebrae of  birds ;  sometimes  double  in  a  trans- 
verse pair,  as  in  the  caudal  vertebrae  of  certain 
mammals,  where  they  support  tbe  haemal  arch. 

Byper  (Gr.  &94p,  over,  above).  In  Chemical 
nomenclature,  this  prefix  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  acids  containing  more  oxygen  than  those 
to  which  the  term  per  is  prefixed. 

Bjper  Bpaoe*  In  Geometry,  imaginary 
space  of  more  than  three  dimensions. 

Bypereemia  (Gr.  ^fp,  and  aJjua,  blood). 
Congestion  of  blood  in  any  part^ 

Byperbola  (Gr.  6ir«p/3uAif).  In  Ge^metiy, 
one  of  the  conic  sections,  formed  by  cutting  a 
cone  by  a  plane  which  is  so  inclined  to  the  axis 
that  when  produced  it  cuts  also  the  opposite 
cone,  or  the  cone  which  is  the  continuation  of 
the  former  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vertex. 
[Coxic  Sections.] 

The  hyperbola  is  also  a  curve  of  the  second 
order,  characterised  by  having  two  real  and 
distinct  asymptotes.  [Quadric]  The  ordinary 
definition  of  the  hyperbola  is  as  follows : — 

If  two  points  F  and  /  be  given  in  a  plane, 
and  a  point  D  be  conceived  to  move  around 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  distances  DF  and  D/is  always 
constant,  the  point  D  will  describe  on  the  plane 
an  hyperbola  DAM.    The  two   symmetrical 


r-xp 


branches  of  which  the  curve  consists  are  ob- 
tained by  assuming  first  one  of  the  given  points 
F,  and  toen  the  other  /,  as  that  to  whicn  the 
moving  point  is  nearest.  The  points  F  and/ 
are  the  foci  of  the  hyperbola ;  and  C,  which 
bisects  the  distance  between  the  foci,  is  its  cen- 
tre. The  line  A  A'  is  the  minor  or  transverse 
axis,  its  extremities  A  and  A  the  vertices,  and 
A  straight  line  BB',  passing  through  the  centre, 
perpendicular  to  A  A ,  and  of  such  a  length  that 
the  square  of  its  half  CB  or  CB'  is  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  squares  of  C  F  and 
C  A,  is  the  minor  or  conjugate  axis.     The  curve 
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may  be  described  mechanically  as  foUows: 
Let  one  end  of  a  string  be  fastened  to  F,  and 
the  other  to  K,  the  extremity  of  a  ruler/ DK ; 
and  let  the  difference  between  the  length  of 
the  ruler  and  of  the  string  be  equal  to  A  A'. 
Let  the  other  end  of  the  ruler  be  fixed  to  the 
point  /,  and  let  the  ruler  be  made  to  revolve 
about /as  a  centre  in  the  plane  in  which  the 
axes  are  situated,  while  the  string  Ls  stretched 
by  means  of  a  pin  D,  so  that  the  part  of  it  he- 
tween  K  and  D  is  applied  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  ruler:  the  point  pf  the  pin  will,  by  its  mo- 
tion, trace  a  branch  DAM  of  the  hyperbola 
required ;  and  if  the  ruler  be  made  to  revohe 
about  the  other  focus  F,  while  the  end  of  the 
string  is  fastened  to  /,  the  opposite  branch  of 
the  hyperbola  will  be  described  by  the  pin  JY, 
All  algebraic  expressions  which  have  re- 
ference to  the  ellipse  become  applioable  to  the 
hyperbola  by  changing  6*  into  —6*.  Thus,  re- 
ferred to  the  centre  as  origin,  the  equation  of 
the  hyperbola  is 

where  2a  is  the  m^or,  and  26  the  conjugate 
axis ;  the  equations  of  the  asymptotes  are 

£-^=0   and   f +^-0. 
a      b  a      o 

Referred  to  a  vertex  A,  the  equation  of  the  cmre 
assumes  the  form 

where  p  is  the  parameter  {lotus  rectum)  or 
double  ordinate  FF  through  a  focus  F.  The 
hyperbola  derives  its  name  from  the  property, 
expressed  by  this  equation,  that  the  square  on 
any  ordinate  HD  exceeds,  or  differs  in  es<xt3 
from,  the  rectangle  under  the  corresponding 
abscissa  AH  and  parameter  PP'.  The  equa- 
tion of  the  hyperbola  referred  to  its  asymptotes 
assumes  the  simple  form  4  x  y  ^a'  +  6*,  whence 
we  learn  that  the  area  of  the  parallelogram 
formed  by  the  coordinates  is  constant  When 
the  asymptotes  are  perpendicular  to  each  other, 
the  hvperbola  is  said  to  be  equilateral,  its  two 
axes  being  also  equaL  Curves  represented  by 
equations  of  the  form 

««  y"»a  constant 

are  sometimes  termed  hyperbolas  of  higher 
order ;  they  possess  many  curious  properties. 

Hyperbole  (Gr.  direpjSoXif,  excess).  In  Rhe- 
toric, a  figure  by  which  expressions  are  used 
signifying  more  than  it  is  intended  to  represent 
to  the  hearer  or  reader ;  as  when  thoughts  and 
sentiments  are  clothed  in  t^mid  language,  or 
ideas  are  brought  forward  which  in  themselves 
are  incredible,  in  order  to  induce  a  belief  of 
something  less  than  that  which  is  offered.  Ex- 
aggeration is  hyperbole  applied  to  narrative, 
when  false  assertions  are  added  to  true  in  order 
to  increase  the  impression  made  by  them. 

Byperbolio  Cylinder.  A  surface  gene- 
rated by  the  motion  of  a  line  which  constantly 
remains  parallel  to  itself  and  has  a  hy^^rbola 
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far  its  director.  All  its  plane  seetioiis  are 
hyperbolas. 

MjpmtUeUo  IiOffaHtliiiia*  A  system  of 
logarithms;  so  called  because  the  nmnbers 
express  the  areas  between  the  asymptote  and 
cnrre  of  the  hyperbola^  those  areas  being 
limited  by  ordinates  parallel  to  the  other 
asymptote,  and  the  ordinates  decreasing  in 
geometrical  progression.  But  as  such  areas 
may  be  made  to  denote  any  system  of  lo- 
garithms  whatever,  the  denomination  is  not 
correct.  In  place  of  hyperbolic  logarithm, 
the  term  Napierian  logarithm  (from  the  in- 
Tentor  of  the  logarithms,  Baron  Napier)  is 
more  frequently  used  by  Continental  writers, 
and    natural    logarithm   by    English    ones. 

[LoOABtTHV.] 

Byperiiollo  Varaboloia.  A  ruled  sur- 
face of  the  second  order,  whose  plane  sections 
are  either  hyperbolas  or  parabolas.  For  the 
method  of  generating  such  a  surfiice,  see 
QoADBic.    The  equation  of  the  surface  may 

be  reduced  to  the  form  r«-— ^,  whence  it 

a     0 

is  obvious  that  the  plane  of  the  axes  x  and  y 

meets  the  surfeice  in  the  two  lines 

xVh±y'Ja—0\ 

all  sections  parallel  to  this  plane  are  hyper- 
bolas, the  transrerse  axes  of  which  are  paral- 
lel to  the  jcory  axis,  according  as  the  section 
is  made  above  or  below  the  pUne  (x  y\  All 
secti(ms  through  the  s  axis  are  parabolas,  the 
convexities  of  which  are  turned  upwards  or 
downwards,  according  as  the  plane  cuts  through 
one  or  the  other  of  the  a^acent  angles  con- 
tained by  the  planes  x^/b±y  */a a  0.  A  rough 
illustration  is  presented  by  the  surface  of  a 
saddle.  When  a^b  the  paraboloid  is  said 
to  be  equilateral;  its  equation,  to  other  rec- 
tangular axes,  may  be  written  in  the  form 
xy  *  xjr.  The  axes  of  x  and  y  are  now  lines  on 
the  surface,  and  the  coordinate  planes,  perpen- 
dicular to  them,  meet  the  surface  again  in  two 
infinitely  distant  lines ;  in  other  words,  they 
are  the  asymptoiie  jianea.    The  equilateral 

Cboloid  may  obviously  be  generated  by  a 
slidinff  along  and  turning  around  a  direc- 
trix to  which  it  always  remains  perpendicular ; 
it  is  therefore  a  canowal  surface.    [Conoid.] 

S9fP«i1>ollo  Volat.  A  point  on  a  surface, 
at  which  the  indicatrix  is  a  hyperbola.  Such 
a  point  is  a  double  point  on  the  section  of  the 
mahee  made  by  the  tangent  plane.  The  two 
real  tangents  to  the  section  at  this  double  point 
are  the  inflexional  tangents  at  the  hyperbolic 
point    [Ikdicatbix.] 

MjpithoUio  or  Bael|>rooal  BptrmL 
The  inverse  of  the  spiral  of  Archimedes. .  Its 

equation  is  r  «  . ,  and  consequently  it  belongs 

0 

to  the  family  represented  by  the  general  equa- 
tion r^a^.  [Spibal  of  Abchimsdbs.]  The 
hyperbolic  spiral  was  first  proposed  by  James 
Bernoulli  ;  it  has  a  rectilinear  asymptote  A  B 
from  the  inflnitelv  distant  point  of  which  it 
Vot.  II.  '         177 
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may  be  said  to  start,  and  to  arrive  at  the  pole 
after  an  infinite  number  of  convolutions.  The 
polar  subtangent  of  this 
spiral  is  constant. 

It  is  the  reciprocal  of 
the  involute  of  the  circle, 
and  is  itself  the  pedal  of 
the  reciprocal  of  the  spiral 
of  Archimedes.  [Pbdax..! 
The  propertips  of  this  and 
its  allied  spinUs  are  given  in  most  works  on 
Algebraic  Geometry. 

Hyperbolold.  A  surface  of  the  second 
order,  which  is  cut  bv  certain  phines  in  hyper- 
bolas. ^QvADRic]  Two  kinds  of  hyperboloids 
are  distinguished.    The  one,  whose  equation  is 


a*    6»     c»       ' 


is  called  the  hyperholoid  of  one  sheet ;  the  other, 
represented  by  the  equation 


1, 


bears  the  name  of  hyperboloid  of  iwo  eheets, 
from  the  &ct  that  certain  planes  in  space  do 
not  intersect  the  surface.  In  the  first  the 
plane  sections  parallel  to  the  axes  a,  c,  as  well 
as  those  parallel  to  6,  c,  are  hyperbolas; 
whilst  those  parallel  to  a  6  are  elUpses.  In 
the  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets,  planes  parallel 
to  a  ^  and  a  c  give  hyperbolic  sections,  whilst 
those  parallel  to  be  are  either  real  or  imoffinary 
ellipses.  The  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  is  a 
rtUed  surface,  that  is  to  say,  at  every  point  of 
it  a  straight-edge  may  be  applied  to  the  sur- 
face in  two  distinct  directions  [Qxtadbic]  ;  the 
hyperboloid  of  two  sheets  possesses  no  such 
property.  Replacing  1  by  0  on  the  left  of 
the  above  equations,  they  represent  the  asym- 
ptotic cones  of  the  respective  hyperboloids. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  hyperboloids  is 
clearest  in  the  case  of  hyperboMas  of  revolu- 
tion ;  when  a^b  in  the  first,  or  when  6sc  in 
the  second  equation. 

Hyperboloid  of  Xewoliittoa.  A  surface 
generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  hyperbola  about 
one  of  its  axes.  If  the  axes  of  rotation  coin- 
cide with  the  co7\jugate  axis  of  the  hyperbola, 
the  generated  surface  is  a  hyperboloid  of  one 
sheet,  whilst  a  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets  is 
^nerated  by  the  rotation  of  a  hyperbola  about 
its  transverse  axis,  [Htpbbboloid.]  All  hy- 
perboloids of  one  sheet  being  ruled  surfaces 
[QiTADBic],  those  of  revolution  may  be  gene- 
rated by  the  rotation  of  a  line  about  any  axis 
not  in  the  same  plane  with  itself.  A  rough 
illustration  of  sudi  a  surface  is  obtained  by 
applying  torsion  to  a  bundle  of  needles  held 
together,  io  the  centre,  by  a  string. 

Byp^boreana  (Gr.  ol  'Trtp^^cioi).  Lite- 
rally, people  living  beyond  Boreas  or  the  north 
wind,  i.e.  in  the  extreme  north.  In  the  mind 
of  Herodotus  (iv.  32)  a  vague  feeling  survived 
that  this  people,  leading  a  life  of  unbroken 
happiness,  in  regions  beprond  the  troet  and 
snow,  was  an  actual  nation,  of  whose  exist- 
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ence  he  needed  only  better  evidence  than  that 
which  he  possessed.  In  the  mythology  of 
Pindar  {Pyth,  x.  5b\  they  are  a  happy  race, 
into  whose  home  sti*ife  and  sorrow,  war  and 
sickness,  cannot  enter,  where  Apollo  and  the 
Muses  wake  undying  harmonies,  and  where 
the  heads  of  all  glist«n  with  wreaths  of  golden 
laurel  The  myth  is  connected  with  that  of 
Perseus,  the  destroyer,  who  comes  to  their 
glorious  garden  after  having  slain  Medusa,  and 
flying  from  her  Gorgon  sisters,  who  only  just 
fail  to  seize  him,  as  he  eludes  their  grasp. 
This  chase,  in  mythical  speech,  denoted  the 

Sursuit  of  the  sun  by  the  dark  shadows  of  the 
eathlike  night,  which  he  has  slain ;  while  his 
escape  signifies  the  rising  of  the  sun  into 
the  upper  regions  of  the  sky,  where  the  morn- 
ing weaves  her  fairy  network  ot  delicate  cirrhi 
clouds.  Thus  the  Hyperborean  gardens  resolve 
themselves  into  the  mysterious  web  of  Pene- 
lope (the  weaver),  undone  each  day,  and  re- 
produced on  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun. 
Hence,  with  singular  fidelity  to  the  original 
mythical  phrase,  Penelope,  in  the  Odyssey,  says 
that  she  will  know  whether  Odysseus  is  her 
husband,  by  his  recognition  of  the  woven-work 
which  he  wrought  for  her  in  the  days  of  their 
early  love  (i.  e.  in  the  morning).  It  may  be 
noticed  that  the  Hyperboreans  of  Pindar  wear 
wreaths  of  Daphn^  (laurel);  and  thus  the 
myth  is  connected  with  the  beautiful  legend  of 
Daphnd,  or  Dahan&,theDawn,whovanishes  away 
when  pursued  by  her  lover,  Phabus,  the  Sun. 

For  later  speculations  and  dreams  arising  out 
of  the  myth  of  the  Hyperboreans,  see  Sir  G-. 
C.  Lewis,  Astronotny  of  the  Ancients^  p.  490  &c. 

Byperoatalectlo  (Gr.  6r4p,  oiove^  and 
Kara\riKTiK6t,  deficient).  In  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  a  verse  exceeding  ita  proper  length  by 
one  syllable. 

Sjrperoatliarsis  (Gr.  Mp,  and  ndBapau, 
tUansing).    Excessive  purging. 

ByperorltloiMii  (Gr.  6v^f>,  and  KpiriK6$, 
critical).  Consists  in  viewing  the  works  of  an 
author  in  an  imgenerous  spirit,  exaggerating 
minor  defects,  and  overlookug  or  undervaluing 
such  merits  or  beauties  as  might  fairly  be  con- 
sidered to  outweigh  the  former. 

HypTdetermtnanf  ■  The  name  first 
given,  by  their  discoverer,  Mr.  Cay  ley  {Cam^ 
bridge  and  DMin  Math.  Journal,  vol.  i.,  and 
CreUe's  Journal ^  vol.  xxx.),  to  the  derivative 
functions,  now  always  referred  to  as  invariants. 
[Imvabiants.]  The  terms  hyperdttemUnant 
calcxdus  and  hyperdctenninarU  notation,  how- 
ever, are  still  in  use.  The  latter  consists  of 
such  symbols  as  12, 
respectively  abbreviations 
symbols 
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dx^     dy^ 

t 
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dx^    dy^ 
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HYPERGEOMETRIC  SERIES 

The  calculus  in  question  consists  in  operating 
with  such  symbols  upon  the  product  U  V  W  &o. 
of  given  quantics  U,  V,  W,  &c.,  respectively 
functions  of  the  cogredient  variables  x^,  y^  &c. ; 
's>  yi  &o. ;  «a>ys  &C. ;  and  the  results  of  such 
operations  are  always  either  covarianto  or  in« 
variants  of  the  system.  Thus;  if  we  operate 
upon  the  product  UV,  where 

V^aXj*+2hTiyi  +  cyi\ 
V«a'Xa«  +  2A'Xjya  +  cfy^*, 

with  the  symbol  12*1  or  written  in  full, 
<P        rf*  <?*  d*         d'        d* 

<^i'  '  dy^*  ""    dx^dyi  '  dx^dy^     dx^  '  dy* 

we  obtain  the  invariant  ac' ^2hb' ■¥ caf .  Or 
more  generally,  if  we  operate  with  this  sym- 
bol upon  the  product  of  any  two  quantics, 
U  and  V,  whatever,  we  shall  have  a  eovariant 
in  two  sets  of  variables,  or  simply  a  eovariant 
of  the  quantics  U  and  V,  if,  aft-er  dififerentia- 
tion,  all  suffixes  are  suppressed.    Thus 

da^  '  dv*         dxdv'  dxdv     dv*  '  dx* 


is  always  either  a  eovariant  or  invariant  of  the 
system  U,  V,  and  hence  also  when  U  and  V 
are  identical 

dj^'  ly*     \dxdi)      ' 

is  a  eovariant  (the  Hessian)  of  the  qnantic  U. 
Further  details,  and  usefid  exercises  in  the 
hyperdeterminant  calculus,  are  given  in  Sal- 
mon's Higher  Algebra. 

Byperelllptio  Zntefral.  The  integral  of 
an  expression,  which  involves  the  square  root 
of  a  rational  and  integral  algebraical  function 
of  an  order  higher  than  the  fourth.  [Elliptic 
Integral.]  Such  integrals  are  also  called 
rdtra-eHiptic. 

Byperffeometrio  Sertea.  A  series  which 
transcends  a  geometric  one.  The  ordinary 
form  of  such  a  series  is 

1.7         1.2.7(7+1) 

for  which  Gauss  uses  the  symbol  F  (a,  iB,  7,  jp). 
and  Cayley  has  proposed  the  modification 


il'r  ') 


in  order  to  extend  the  same  notation  to  ultra- 
^JP^Igoometric  series,  such  aa 


^ilil:::?') 


If  we  put 
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^=:  /•ttA-l(l-?«)r-^-i(l-.TM)— rfw, 

it  will  be  found  that 

y(^fi'    tW        ^         • 

where  3  denotes  a  EtUerian  integral^  whilst  y 


HYPERIOACE^ 

utisfies  the  linear  paitiiil  differentiil  equation 

of  th«  second  order 

(Eoler's  l/uiUuiiones  Col.  Integ,  vol.  ii.)    In- 

T^stintions  on  Hypergeometric  Series  will  be 

fuimd  in  Ganss'  uid  Jaoobrs  collected  works ; 

a  Taloable  memoir  on  the  subject  by  Kummer 

¥ss  published  in  Crelle'sc/ottrno/,  toL  xv.  1836. 
HyparleaoeflD  (Hypericum,  one  of  the  ge- 
nera). A  natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants 
belonging  to  the  Guttiferal  alliance.  They 
QsnAllj  hare  yellow  flowers  with  the  petals 
wider  on  one  aide  than  the  other,  and  marked 
with  bUck  dots ;  while  the  leayes  are  in  many 
ns«9  marked  with  transparent  dots.  They  are 
Qjually  strong-scented  and  astringent.  Some 
of  Xhem.  hare  coppery  red  flowers,  and  yield  a 
nsinoQs  substance  resembling  gamboge. 

BTperieiim  (Gr.  ^4ptucoif,  or  vrioucov,  from 
iffimt,  kedth).  The  Hypericum  perforatum,  or 
St  John's  Wort»  was  much  esteemed  by  the 
&oci(^t8  as  an  anodyne. 

ByperlOB  (Or.  TrtpUtp).  In  the  T%eogony 
of  Hesiod,  Hyperion,  or  the  lofty  one,  is  a  son 
of  Unnns  (Heaven)  and  Q«a  (Earth),  and  the 
fitiier,  by  his  sister  Theia,  of  Helios  (the  Sun), 
Selene  (the  Moon)  and  Eos  (the  Morning). 
Bat  in  the  Homeric  poems  the  word  is  a  mere 
EjoGnjoi  for  Helios,  and  the  two  names  more 
eommooly  occur  together.  From  the  length 
of  the  penultimate  syllable,  the  word  is  gene- 
nlly  regarded  as  a  contraction  of  Hyperionion, 
and  equivalent  to  the  patronymic  form  Hy- 
pffionides.    [Tttan.] 

Htpsbio^.  In  Astronomy,  one  of  the 
satellitw  of  Saturn. 

Syperosymiiriates.  Combinations  of 
diloric  arid  were  formerly  so  called:  thus, 
chlorate  of  potash  was  called  hyperozymuriate 
cf  potash. 

Bypemiaene  (Gr.  irwip,  and  trOdvos, 
strength).  Labrador  Hornblende.  It  is  a 
f<?m)sili€ate  of  magnesia^  with  traces  of  alu- 
mina and  of  lime.  It  occurs  crystalline  and 
i&^sire ;  it  is  resplendent,  and  of  a  grey-green 
or  reddish  hue. 

Bypertliyraiii  (Gr.  {nrip$vpw^  from  $6pa,  a 
^«>^).    In  Architecture,  the  lintel  of  a  doorway. 

Bypertropliy  (Gr.  dr^p,  and  rpo^,/ood). 
A  term  frequently  applied  to  the  morbid  en- 
Uigeroent  of  any  part  of  the  body  This  term 
on^t  to  be  restricted  to  cases  in  which  a  part, 
tboQgh  increased  in  bulk,  retains  its  natural 
o^KU^iaation  and  structure. 

By^lM,  In  describing  Aha,  denotes  the 
flampntoufi,  fleshy,  watenr  thallus  of  Bussaoea, 

ByplMeae  (Gr.  d^ohw,  to  weave).  The 
pomn  Paim  of  Egypt,  one  of  the  few  plants 
in  this  noble  family  which  produce  biunching 
^nnks,  belongs  to  this  genus.  It  is  called 
H.  tMmca,  and  sometimes  the  Gingerbread- 
^^  the  fibrous  mealy  husk  of  the  fruit,  which 
ia  eatfu  by  the  poorer  classes,  tasting  like 
gingerbread.  This  or  some  allied  species  is 
'^•ly  dispersed  over  tropical  Africa. 
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Byplaen  (Gr.  l^iif,  strictly  d^*  ly,  in  one). 
In  Printing  and  Writing,  a  mark  or  character 
thus  ( - ),  implying  that  two  or  more  words 
are  connected,  as  mother-in-law,  self-love.    In 

Erinted  books,  when  a  word  is  divided,  the 
yphen  goes  with  the  part  of  the  word  at  the 
end  of  the  flrst  line,  never  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second. 

Bypnotles  (Gr.  ^wywrucSs,  drowsy).  Me- 
dicines which  induce  sleep. 

Hypo  (Gr.  i^6,  under).  In  Chemical  no- 
menclature, this  prefix  indicates  the  presence  of 
a  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  acid  or  compound  to  which  it  is 
{>refixed;  thus  ihehyposulphuroua  add  eont^fi 
ess  oxygen  than  the  sulphurous,  andtheAypo- 
8tUphuric  acid  less  oxygen  than  the  sulphuric ; 
ana  the  hyponitrotu  acid  less  oxygen  than  the 
nitrous,  &c. 

Bypoaria  (^6,  under).  Oval  ganglionic 
structures  into  which  the  fibres  of  the  pre- 
pyramidal  tracts  of  the  brain  in  fishes  swell 
out  beneath  the  optic  lobes.  Their  bulk  is 
increased  by  added  grey  matter,  variegating 
their  outer  sur&ce.  In  the  cod  and  in  some 
other  fishes,  they  contain  a  cavity  called  hypo- 
arian  ventricle, 

BjpoeauBtain  (Gr.  irdKawrrov,  from  M, 
and  Kolu,  I  bum).  In  Ancient  Architecture,  a 
vaulted  apartment  from  which  heat  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  rooms  above  by  means  of 
earthen  tubes. 

Bypoolilorlo  Add  or  Peroxide  of 
CSblorlne*  A  green  gas  evolved  when  chlorate 
of  potash  is  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid.  It 
contains  one  equivalent  of  clilorine  and  four  of 
oxygen,  and  explodes  when  heated  to  212^. 

Bypoeliloroiie  Aoid.  A  yellow  unstable 
gas  containing  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  and 
one  of  oxygen.  Formed  when  chlorine  is 
agitated  wim  moist  mercuric  oxide.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  bleaching  agent  in  the  so- 
caUed  chloride  of  lime. 

BypoelioBdiiasie  (Gr.  ^6,  under,  and 
x6v9pos,  cartilage).  Uneasiness  about  the  re- 
gion of  the  stomach  and  liver,  or  of  the  hypo- 
chondriac region,  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
this  disease.  Particular  circumstances  may 
induce  this  disorder  in  any  individual ;  but  it 
is  most  commonly  met  with  in  persons  of 
sallow  or  pale  complexions,  spare  habit  of 
body,  and  dark  hair  and  eyes.  Its  mental 
symptoms  are  low  spirits,  a  groundless  appre- 
hension of  evil,  imaginary  local  sensations,  and 
erroneous  impressions  respecting  the  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  others,  with  a  tendency  to 
misconstrue  their  actions ;  aversion  to  society ; 
want  of  mental  and  bodily  energy ;  seeing  per- 
sons and  things  and  hearing  conversations  and 
noises  which  are  purely  imaginary.  The  bodily 
symptoms  are  flatulency  and  all  the  other 
concomitants  of  indigestion— costivencss,  dim- 
ness of  sight,  noises  in  the  ears,  want  of  appe- 
tite and  sleep  in  most  cases,  in  a  few  voracity 
and  drowsiness.  As  this  disease  is  usually 
connected  with  imperfect  action  of  the  liver, 
mild  aperients,  small  doses  of  calomel  or  blue 
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pill,  and  tonics  are  to  be  prescribed ;  but  occa- 
sionally more  powerful  purgatives  must  be 
resorted  to ;  and  where  there  is  much  headache, 
a  blister  to  the  neck,  or  the  loss  of  a  little 
blood  by  cupping,  or  from  the  arm,  may  be  of 
service.  The  regularity  of  the  circulation  is 
often  much  disturbed,  and  it  is  generally  ne- 
cessaiy  to  keep  the  feet  warm. 

Change  of  scene  and  of  occupation,  cheerful 
society,  moderate  exercise  of  all  kinds,  and 
great  kindness  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  adviser,  are  generally  among  the  essen- 
tials in  the  treatment  of  this  diseased  state. 
But  every  amusement  and  relaxation  must  be 
carefully  ivoposed  and  pursued;  and  though  it 
is  generally  necessary  firmly  but  gently  to  re- 
monstrate against  the  whims  and  caprices  of 
hypochondriacs,  yet  sometimes  they  must  be 
conceded  to.  When  persons  are  fall  of  evil 
forebodings  and  false  alarms,  it  is  sometimes 
well  to  induce  them  to  keep  a  diary  of  their 
feelings,  the  perusal  of  which  as  they  recover, 
or  in  their  happier  moments,  is  often  comfort- 
ing proof  to  them  of  the  utter  want  of  founda- 
tion of  some  of  their  most  inveterate  notions. 
Persons  who  are  very  irritable  and  over- 
anxious, or  who,  after  having  been  actively 
engaged  in  business,  retire  to  a  life  of  ease  and 
idleness,  who  take  no  interest  in  study,  amuse- 
ment, or  exercise ;  and  those,  again,  who  have 
kept  bad  hours,  or  who  have  led  debauched 
lives,  or  who  have  studied  intensely — are  those 
in  whom  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  hypochon- 
driasis occur.  It  is  seldom  in  the  most  aggra- 
vated cases  of  this  disorder  that  well-grounded 
hopes  of  recovery  may  not  be  held  out,  and 
that  its  recurrence  may  not  be  prevented  by 
timely  and  firm  treatment ;  but  if  it  be  allowed 
to  run  its  course,  it  often  ends  in  melancholy. 

Bsrpooraterifonn  (Gr.  ^6,  and  wponfp,  a 
cup).  In  Botany,  that  form  of  a  corolla  which 
consists  in  a  cylindrical  tube  which  is  longer 
than  the  ^t-spreading  limb,  as  in  the  fiowers 
of  the  genus  Phlox,  It  is  called  in  English 
Bolner-shaped, 

Bjpooyelold  (Gr.  inr6,  and  icMrAoci9ifT, 
circular).  The  curve  traced  by  a  point  in  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  which  rolls  on  the 
concave  side  of  a  fixed  circle.  When  the  radius 
of  the  rolling  circle  exceeds  that  of  the  fixed 
circle,  the  hypocycloid  may  always  be  generated 
as  an  epicycloid.  [Epicycloid.]  This  property 
was  discovered  by  Euler  (Ada  Retrop.  1784). 
When  the  radius  a  of  the  fixed  circle  is  double 
that  of  the  rolling  one,  the  hypocycloid  coin- 
cides with  the  diameter  of  the  fixed  circle. 
When  the  radius  a  of  the  fixed  circle  is  four 
times  that  of  the  rolling  circle,  the  hypocycloid 
is  also  algebraic,  and  has  for  its  equation 

X*  +  y*  =  a*. 

B  jpooysti  A  Pharmaceutical  name  of  the 
inspissated  juice  of  the  Cytistis  hypocistis,  a 
parasitical  plant  on  the  roots  of  several  species 
of  ci/8tus  in  the  South  of  Europe. 

RyporoDOiui  (Gbr.  Srtr6,  and  yrj,  the  earth). 
Literdlly,  subterranean.    In  Botany,  it  denotes 
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all  parts  in  plants  which  grow  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

Bypoirastrlmii  (Gr.  M,  and  yurHip,  the 
stomach).  The  middle  part  of  the  lower  region 
of  the  belly. 

Byporene  (Gr.  dird,  and  yitwfiw).  A  name 
given  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  to  a  group  of  rocks 
formed  within  the  earth,  modified  probablj  frota 
regular  stratified  aqueous  rocks,  hut  having  lost 
all  their  original  characteristics  before  they  are 
presented  to  us  for  examination.  Granite,  poN 
phyries,  metamorphic  limestone  and  quartzite, 
are  all  of  them  generally  to  be  regarded  as 
hypogene  rocks.  They  are  especially  abundant 
in  mountain  districts,  forming  either  the  highi>st 
and  geographical  axis  or  the  real  geological 
axis  of  every  principal  chain. 

RyporlosMa  Berwes  (Gr.  M,  and 
yX^aa,  the  tongue).     The  lingual  nerves. 

B7poff7iioiu(Gr.  ^6,  and  tm^,  afmide\ 
In  Botany,  a  term  denoting  anything  growing 
from  below  the  base  of  the  ovary. 

BypomooblioB  (Gr.  inrofjJx^^^*  ^^ 
futx^^s,  a  lever).  In  Mechanics,  the  fulcrum 
or  support  of  a  lever,  or  the  point  againi;t  which 
the  pressure  is  exerted.  This  term  is  met  with 
only  in  the  old  treatises  on  mechanics ;  the  equi- 
valent term  fulcrum  being  now  generally  used. 

BjrpoBltrte  Aold.  A  compound  of  ono 
atom  of  nitrogen  with  four  of  oxygen.  It  has 
really  no  add  properties,  and  hence  is  now 
generally  termed  peroxide  of  nitrogen.  It  i« 
formed  on  mixing  binoxide  of  nitrogen  with 
half  its  volume  of  oxygen,  or  by  heating  nitrate 
of  lead.  It  may  be  liquefied,  and  even  solidified, 
by  cooling. 

IKyponitnmm  Aeld.  An  acid  intermediate 
between  nitric  oxide  and  nitrous  acid,  com- 
posed of  I  equivalent  of  nitrogen  =  14,  and  3  of 
oxygen  «*  24,  the  equivalent  of  the  hyponitrous 
acid,  upon  the  hydrogen  scale,  being « 38. 

Bypopboflptaoroas  Aoid.  An  acid  com- 
posed of  1  atom  of  phosphorus  and  1  of 
oxygen,  or  32  phosphorus  +  8  oxygen. 

Bypopl&yUliiin  (Gr.  ihr^,  and  f^XXor,  a 
leaf).  In  Botany,  a  term  invented  to  denote  a 
petiole  that  has  the  form  of  a  small  sheath,  is 
dcRtitute  of  lamina,  and  surrounds  the  base  of 
certain  small  branches,  having  l^e  appearance 
of  leaves ;  as  in  asparagus.  It  ia  nothing  but 
a  rudimentary  leaf. 

Bsrpopliylloiifl.  In  Botany,  applied  to 
bodies  which  grow  on  the  underside  of  a  leaf. 

BypopImB  (a  term  coined  from  Gr.  M, 
and  wvov,  pus).  A  disease  of  the  eye,  in  which 
there  is  an  apparent  collection  of  pus  under  the 
transparent  cornea ;  that  is,  in  the  chamber  of 
the  aqueous  humour. 

Bjrpoaeeiiliuii  (Gr.  iicwrKfiviop^  from  M, 
and  cjoji^,  a  scene).  In  ancient  Ajchitecturt-, 
the  front  wall  of  a  theatre,  facing  the  orchestra, 
from  the  stage. 

Hypostasis  (Gr.  dir^areurit,  answering  to 
the  Latin  substantia).  A  term  used  by 
the  Greek  fathers  to  express  the  distinct  p^r- 
sonality  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
This  term  is  retained  by  the  Latin  fathers. 
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vlto,  }jke  onzselveSy  had  no  word  which  could 
nsetlj  represent  hypostasis,  which  differs  from 
ovfio,  nUai^use^  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  used 
for  the  dime  substance,  essence,  or  being — 
tiut  whieh  is  common  to  each  of  the  hypo- 
flbfies,  persons,  or  individual  substances  which 
oompose  the  one  Godhead. 

Bypostatle  Vnioii.  A  term  used  to  signify 
'  the  union  of  Christ's  human  nature  with  the 
dirioe,  Goostitating  two  natures  in  one  person. 
Hjposnl^liiiile  Add.  An  acid  inter- 
mediate between  the  sulphurous  and  sulphuric 
Ksdi  It  may  be  regarded  as  containing  2 
ttoms  of  sulphur  (16  x  2  =>  32),  and  6  of  oxygen 
(8  X  5s 40);  or  as  constituted  of  1  atom  of 
gdphTiroiis  acid » 32,  and  1  of  sulphuric  acid 
=40.    In  either  case  its  equivalent  is  72. 

Hyporalplmroiis  Acid.  An  acid  con- 
Etitoted  of  2  atoms  of  sulphur  (16  x  2»32) 
and  2  of  oxygen  (8  x  2  =  16).  It  is  necessary 
to  take  this  view  of  oomposition,  its  equivalent 
Bomber  being  48. 

Bypotlaaeatlon  (Or.  ^od^mj,  a  pledge). 
h  the  Cinl  Law,  an  engagement  by  which  the 
debtor  assigns  his  goods  in  pledge  to  a  creditor 
u  a  eecority  for  his  debt,  without  parting  with 
titt"  immediate  possession ;  differing,  in  this  last 
paiticTilar,  from  the  simple  pledge.  The  term 
^y^hteaticn  is  usually  applied  to  things  im- 
novable  only  (i.  a  according  to  the  division  of 
the  Eo^h  law,  to  things  real,  thines  personal 
BaTOfohog  of  the  realty,  and  choses  in  action), 
tod  not  to  things  movable  (i.  e.  things  per- 
*ooa\  in  possession).  It  answers  in  genend  to 
the  En^ah  mortgage.     [Mobtoaob.] 

BjrpetlieBiiae  (Gr.  17  vwrtivowra  ypafifii^^ 
thfnhundinff  line).  In  Geometry,  the  side  oppo- 
site the  right  angle  of  a  right-angled  triangle. 
Bypotbeito  (Gr.  irr66€(ru).  In  a  mathema- 
tial  prt^Qsition,  this  term  denotes  that  which  is 
^^stuDed  or  granted,  and  from  which  the  asser- 
tion or  predicate  follows  as  a  consequence.  Tbe 
nrnverse  of  a  proposition  is  formed  by  making 
tht  predicate  hypothesLS  and  the  hypothesis  pre- 
dicate. As  an  example,  we  have  the  47th  and 
4Sth  propositions  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid. 
Aecordioe  to  the  first,  if  a  triangle  is  right- 
3°gl«d,  the  square  on  one  side  is  equal  to  the 
"^oa  of  the  squares  on  the  other  two ;  according 
to  thf  second,  if  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  two 
ndes  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  the  square  on  the 
t^  side,  the  triangle  is  right-angled. 

Htfothsbis.  In  Physics  and  Natural  Science, 
thi^  term  denotes  ^  gratuitous  supposition  to 
*^xcQnt  for  aome  phenomenon  or  appearance 
<^f  tbe  natmal  world.  If  the  hypothesis  serves 
tofX{dain  a  great  number  of  the  circumstances 
^^'oompt.nyiDg  a  phenomenon,  it  acquires  a 
certain  degree  of  probability;  and  if  all  the 
kaovn  dreumstances  can  be  deduced  frx>m  it, 
tbe  |»obahility  beeomes  very  great  (it  then 
i><^y  acquires  the  name  of  a  theory),  and  in 
tb«  lapse  of  time  may  amount  to  certainty. 
^Hms  the  hypothesis  of  the  diurnal  rotation  of 
t]i»  earth  and  its  translation  in  the  ecliptic, 
uuginedby  Copernicus  to  explain  the  planetary 
plknomena,  has  acquired  all  the  characters  of 
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certainty  from  continual  astronomical  obser* 
vation.    In  like  manner,  KepWs  hypothesis, 
that  the  planets  move  in  elliptic  orbits,  has 
been   so  fully  confirmed  by  subsequent  dis- 
coveries and  computations,  that,  however  doubt- 
ful it  might  be  at  first,  no  one  who  is  capable 
of  understanding  the  evidence   can  hesitate 
to  receive  it  as  an  established  law  of  nature. 
'A  well-imagined  hypothesis,'   says  Sir  John 
Herschel,  '  if  it  have  been  suggest-ed  by  a  fair 
inductive  consideration  of  general  laws,  can 
hardly  fail  at  least  of  enabling  us  to  generalise 
a  step  further  and  group  together  several  such 
laws  under  a  more  universal  expression.    But 
this  is  taking  a  veiy  limited  view  of  the  value 
and  importance  of  hypotheses.    It  may  happen 
(and  it  has  happened  in  the  case  of  the  undu- 
latory  theonr  of  light)  that  such  a  weight  of 
analogy  and  probability  may  be  accumulated 
on  the  side  of  an  hypothesis,  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  one  of  two  things — either  that 
it  is  an  actual  statement  of  what  really  passes 
in  nature ;  or  that  the  reality,  whatever  it  be^ 
must  run  so  close  a  parallel  with  it  as  to  admit 
some  mode  of  expression  common  to  both,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  the  phenomena  actuaUy  known 
are  concerned.    Now,  this  is  a  very  great  step, 
not  only  for  its  own  sake,  as  leading  us  to  a 
high  point  in  mathematical  speculation,  but  for 
its  applications,  because  whatever  conclusions 
we  deduce  from  an  hypothesis  so  supported 
must  have  at  least  a  strong  presumption  in 
their  favour;  and  we  may  be  thus  led  to  the 
trial  of  many  curious  experiments,  and  to  the 
imagining  of  many  useful  and  important  con* 
trivances,  which  we  would  never  otherwise  have 
thought  of,  and  which,  at  all  events,  if  verified 
in  practice,  are  real  additions  to  our  stock  of 
knowledge  and  to  the  arts  of  life.'    (Diecowrse 
on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy.) 

Bypotracbelliiin  (Gr.  6vorpaxi(\ioVf  from 
rpdxn^^of,  the  neck).  In  Architecture,  the 
slenderest  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  column,  being 
that  immemately  below  the  neck  of  the  capital. 

Bjrpotroolioid (Gr.  ^6,  aadrpoxofiHft  like 
a  wheel).  The  curve  traced  by  a  point  which  is 
fixed  relative  to  a  circle  rolling  on  the  concave 
side  of  a  fixed  circle.  Hypotrochoids  bear  thd 
same  relation  to  hypocvcloids  as  epitrochoids  do 
to  epicycloids.  Ail  belong  to  the  fiimily  of  rou- 
lettes, and  the  hypotrochoid  becomes  a  hypo- 
cycloid  when  the  generating  point  is  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  rolling  circle.  The  hypotro- 
choid is  an  algebraical  curve  when  the  circum- 
ferences of  the  two  circles  are  commensurable ; 
in  other  cases  it  is  transcendentaL  The  most 
interesting  case  is  when  the  radius  of  the  fixed 
circle  is  double  that  of  the  rolling  one;  the 
hypotrochoid  is  then  an  ellipse,  a  fact  of  which 
advantage  is  taken  in  the  construction  of  so- 
called  elliptic  compasses.     [Ellipse.] 

Bjrpotyposia  (Gr.  6iroT^ir»<ns,  from  r^of, 
a  type).  In  Bhetoric,  an  animated  representa- 
tion of  a  scene  or  eyent  in  descriptive  language 
highly  enriched  with  rhetorical  figurea 

Sypozidaeeae  (Hypoxis,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order  of  epigynous  monocotyledons 
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belongiDg  to  the  Narcissal  alliance.  They  are 
known  by  their  hexapetaloid  flowers,  by  their 
six  stamens  with  introrse  anthers,  and  by 
haTing  the  radicle  remote  &om  the  hilum  in 
their  seed.    They  are  not  of  much  importance. 

Hjpsiprynuiiis  (Gr.  {fr^iirpvfAvos,  with  high 
stem),  A  genns  of  Foephagous  marsupials,  of 
which  the  Kangaroo  Rat  {Hi/psipri/mniM  muri' 
nua)  is  found  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
upper  middle  incisors  are  long  and  produced 
beyond  the  small  lateral  ones.  The  posterior 
far  surpass  the  anterior  extremities  in  length. 
The  tail  is  shorter  than  the  body,  and  slender. 

Bypsometry  (Gr.  0ifros,  height^  and  fjk4rpoVf 
measure).  The  art  of  measuring  height,  either 
relative  or  absolute,  by  trigonometry  or  the 
barometer. 

Hsrraclaiiia  An  article  imported,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  castor,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  derived  from  one  of  the  species  of  Hyrcuc. 

Byraootlieriiiiii  (Gr.  0pa{,  and  Bnpiovy 
beast).  A  genus  of  diminutive  Perissodact^le 
mammalia,  which  flourished  in  England  during 
the  middle  eocene  period.  It  exhibited  the 
typical  dentition  (44  teeth).  Its  nearest  affini- 
ties were  with  Pliolophus  and  Stereognaihus. 

Syrax  (Gr.  0pa|,  a  shrew-mouse).  This  term 
is  now  applied  to  a  genus  of  small  Mammalia 
which  rank  next  the  rhinoceros  in  the  order  of 
their  affinities,  and  are  the  most  diminutive 
representatives  of  the  Pachydermatous  order. 
The  two  known  species  are  found  in  hilly 
districts  at  the  Cape  ( Uyrax  capensis),  and  in 
Syria  {Hgrax  syriacus) :  the  latter  species  is 
the  conei/  of  Scripture. 

Byson.  A  ooiiimercial  name  of  one  of  the 
varieties  of  green  tea,    [Tba.]  . 

ByMopns  (Lat ;  Gr.  tcavwos ;  Heb.  ^b). 
A  genus  of  Labiata.  H,  officinalis,  the  Common 
Hyssop,  is  one  of  the  bitter  aromatic  herbs 
which  were  formerly  used  as  a  stimulating 
stomachic,  but  it  is  now  seldom  employed. 

Bysterantbliui  (Gr.  00YcfMr,  after,  and 
&y6os,  a  flower).  In  Botany,  a  term  denoting  the 
appearance  of  the  leaves  after  the  flowers ;  as 
in  the  almond. 

Bysterla  (Gr.  I<rr4pa,  the  womb,  with  which 
the  disease  was  supposed  to  be  generally  con- 


nected). Hysteria  generally  attacks  unmarried 
females  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty- 
five,  coming  on  with  low  spirits  and  anxiety, 
sickness,  short  breath,  and  palpitation,  sobbing, 
and  a  sense  of  distension  of  tue  bowels,  which 
afterwards  seems  to  concentrate  itself  in 
the  stomach,  and  then  rise  like  a  ball  into 
the  throat  (globus  hystericus),  where  it  pro- 
duces gasping,  stupor,  convulsive  motions, 
crying,  laughing,  hiccough,  flow  of  saliva  from 
the  mouth,  and  delirium :  at  length  the  spasms 
abate,  and  the  person  gradually  recovers, 
generally  with  the  expulsion  of  wind  from 
the  stomach.  Some  of  these  symptoms  are 
often  much  more  prevalent  than  others,  so 
that  the  disorder  assumes  many  forms :  it  is 
also  very  variable  in  its  duration,  lasting  from 
an  hour  or  two  to  one  or  two  days.  The  treat- 
ment varies  extremely  with  the  apparent  causes 
of  the  disorder ;  sometimes  bleeding  and  de- 
pletives, at  others  stimulants  and  tonics  are 
required ;  in  mild  cases  sprinkling  with  water 
and  applying  nasal  stimulants  give  relief.  Great 
att-ention  to  the  exciting  cause,  exercise,  mode- 
rate and  judicious  amusements  and  occupations, 
regular  hours,  and  change  of  air  and  scene,  are 
among  the  best  preventives  of  its  recurrence. 

Bsrsterltla.  Inflammation  of  the  womb. 
This  dangerous  disease  generally  occurs  the 
second  or  third  day  after  delivery ;  it  is  attended 
by  fever  and  pain  of  the  part,  and  requires 
active  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

Bysteroloffy  or  Byateroa  Proteron 
(Gr.  00Tcpos,  the  latter  of  two,  and  XSyos), 
In  Bhetoric,  a  figure  by  which  the  ordinary 
course  of  thought  is  inverted  in  expression,  and 
the  last  put  first ;  as,  where  objects  subsequent 
in  order  of  time  are  presented  before  their 
antecedents,  cause  before  efiTect,  &c.  Some 
comprehend  the  figure  usually  called  aniiclimax 
[Climax]  under  the  name  Hysterology. 

Bysterotomy  (Gr.  iar4pa,  the  womb ; 
rdfuf^uf,  to  cut).  The  extraction  of  the  fcetOB 
from  the  uterus.    The  Ctssarean  operation, 

BystriddaB  (Gr.  0ar/M|,  aporcupine).  The 
name  of  the  family  of  Kodent  Quadrupeds,  of 
which  the  porcupine  (Hystrix  cristata)  is  the 
type. 


Z.  The  ninth  letter  of  the  English  and 
most  European  alphabets,  represents  two  very 
different  sounds  in  different  languages.  In  the 
Greek  language,  the  letter  i  is  the  simplest  of 
the  alphabetical  characters,  being  represented 
by  a  single  stroke,  thus,  i.  It  is  also  suscepti- 
ble of  various  interchanges,  more  particularly 
in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages. 
When  two  t's  followed  in  succession,  the  Bomans 
used  to  contract  them  into  a  single  long  i,  as  I 
Di  for  Diif  tibiccn  for  tibiicen ;  or  made  the 
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letter  larger  than  usual,  as  Chlus.    Shakspeare 

sometimes  substitutes  /  for  ay  or  yes. 

Did  yonr  letters  pierce  the  queen  ? 

/,  Bir ;  she  took  'em  and  reod  *em  in  my  prannoa. 

According  to  Gebelin,  the  letter  t  in  hierogly- 
phic writing  represents  the  human  hand.  As 
a  Eoman  numeral  it  denotes  1 ;  and  if  placed 
before  V  or  X,  it  diminishes  by  a  unit  the 
number  expressed  by  these  two  letters.  The 
form  of  J  was  originally  identical  with  that  of 
I;  and  it  is  only  within  the  Uat  century  t<hat 


LiLS. 

IDT  distinedon  iru  made  between  them.  In  the 
English  and  French  hinguages  J  has  a  sibilant 
sound,  bat  the  Qermans  pronoonoe  it  exactly 
ta  the  English  y  before  a  ToweL  In  the 
tSpanish  language  J  represents  a  gnttnral,  and 
»  ^aently  substituted  for  X,  which  has  the 
same  soond. 

L&B.  This  abbreviation  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  initial  letters  of  the 
vords  Jeans  Hominum  Salvador.  More  pro- 
biibJj  they  are  the  first  three  letters  of  the 
Greek  name  IHSOTS,  Jesus, 
XMelnuk  [Bacchus;  Diomtsus.] 
lamblfls  (Or.  fa/ifios),  A  species  of  yerse 
Tised  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  espe- 
cuily  by  the  Greek  tragic  poets.  The  derira- 
non  of  the  word  has  not  been  ascertained. 
The  iambics  of  the  Greek  tragic  I>oets  consisted 
of  three  entire  metres  or  six  feet,  and  were 
thence  styled  the  tragic  trimeter  acatalectic. 
Tbry  vers  composed  originally,  as  their  name 
implies,  of  a  sacoession  of  iambi  (y^-)  [Foot, 
in  Prosody] ;  but  at  a  later  period,  various  other 
fn-t  were  admitted,  of  which  the  subjoined 
table  will  ocmvey  an  idea : — 


I. 


2. 


8. 


4. 


6. 


6. 


—  S/K/ 


Emce  it  will  be  seen  that  a  tribrach  may  be 
introduced  into  all  the  places  except  the  Ust ; 
a  '-pondee  in  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  places ;  a 
d&c'tjl  in  the  first  and  third  places;  and  an 
anAxeest  in  the  first  This  foot  may  also  be 
n&ed  in  all  other  places  of  the  verse  except  the 
U^ ;  with  the  general  restriction,  that  in  the 
thiid  aod  fifth  places  it  should  be  contained  in 
ft  {7oper  name,  as  Antigond,  or  in  a  preposition 
and  the  word  which  it  governs ;  but  two  feet 
containing  three  syllables  may  not  follow  each 
o*her.  The  comic  writers  used  much  ^eater 
license  in  the  iambic  trimeter,  admittmg  an 
anapaest,  even  in  common  words,  into  every 
pWe  but  the  last.  For  a  full  exposition  of 
this  and  the  other  iambic  metres  employed  by 
the  Greek  and  Liatin  poets,  the  reader  may 
consult  Hermann's  Elementa  Doctrines  Metrica ; 
PoTson'g  editions  of  the  Tragedies  of  Euripides ; 
and  the  article  *  Iambic  Verse '  in  Rees's  Cyclo- 
ffidia.  In  most  modem  European  languages, 
the  verse  of  five  iambic  feet  is  a  favourite 
petpp.  In  French  it  is  used  almost  entirelv 
in  lighter  poetry,  as  b^  La  Fontaine  and  si- 
milar vriters,  the  heroic  verse  being  the  sixth 
i'j»A,  ot  alexandrine ;  but  in  English,  German, 
and  Italian,  the  former  is  the  verse  of  or- 
dinaiyose  In  serious  composition.  The  Ita- 
lans  divide  it  into— 1.  ite  verso  cadente,  in 
which  the  line  ia  decasyllabic,  consisting  of  five 
iambi:  tg. 

B  oosne  albero  in  nave  el  lev6.— Bante. 

^^  ^^ety  is  Toj  rarely  admitted  in  serious 
opposition,  and  is  ill  suited  to  the  character  of 
the  Uognage.  Poets  haye,  however,  sometimes 
^P^vdy  attempted  whole  series  of  verm  ca- 
d«ti;  as  in  the  Mt  of  eonnets  of  Casti,  called 
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/  tre  GiulL  2.  The  verso  eroico,  or  hendeca- 
Bvllabic,  which  lb  the  ordinary  one,  ending  in  a 
short  syllable : 

Canto  rarml  pietoae,  e*l  capit&n5. 

3.  The  verso  sdrucciolo,  which  ends  with  two 
short  syllables  after  the  fifth  iamb : 

Faaai  oxioea,  e  di  tna  gloria  immemOre. 

This  also  is  rarely  used  in  serious  writing ;  but 
its  occasional  employment  adds  a  peculiar  grace 
to  lighter  poetry.  In  English,  according  to  the 
genius  of  the  language,  the  decasyllabic  line  is 
most  common ;  the  hendecasyllabic  occasional, 
and  more  frequent  in  blank  verse  than  in 
rhymes,  in  consequence  of  the  comparative 
rarity  of  trochaic  rhymea  The  German  lan- 
guage is  rich  both  in  iambic  and  trochaic  ter- 
minations: consequently  the  decasyllabic  and 
hendecasyllabic  are  more  indiscriminately  em- 
ployed than  in  either  English  or  Italian ;  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  use  the  elegant  variety 
of  alternate  iambic  and  trochaic  rhymes,  like 
the  French  masculine  and  feminine. 

Zapetna  (Gr.  *\wt9r6s).  In  Astronomy,  one 
of  the  satellites  of  Satubn  [which  see]. 

Iapbtus.  In  Greek  Mythology,  a  Titan, 
brother  of  Cronos  and  Hyperion,  and  father  of 
Pbomiethbus. 

Zatraleiptea  (Gr.  ior^wXctimyf,  firomlorp^f, 
a  ^hysician^  and  &\€£^,  1  anoint),  A  phy- 
sician who  cured  diseases  by  external  remedies 
only,  as  by  friction,  inunction,  &;c.  There  was 
among  the  Greeks  a  sect  of  latraleiptae  founded 
by  Prodicus. 

XatroBUitheiiiatlol  (Gr.  \air^fu0iiiutnKol), 
Phvsicians  who  explain  the  functions  of  the 
body,  and  the  action  of  remedies,  on  mechanical 
principles.  These  doctrines  seem  to  have  ori- 
ginated with  Asclepiades,  and  in  modem  times 
were  promulgated  by  Borelli  as  founded  on  the 
atomic  philosophy  of  Descartes. 

Zbex  (Lat.).  This  name  is  restricted  to  a 
species  of  goat;  the  Capra  Ibex  of  Linmeus, 
Souquetin  of  Boffon  and  the  French  natu- 
ralists. It  is  characterised  by  having  large 
horns,  with  a  fiattened  anterior  surface,  and 
marked  with  prominent  transverse  ridges  or 
knots.  It  inhabits  the  summits  of  the  highest 
mountain  chains  in  the  continents  of  Europe, 
Africa;  and  Asia,  but  does  not  exist  in  the 
New  World. 

Ibis.  A  species  of  birds,  belonging  chiefly 
to  the  old  genera  Scolopax  and  IHnga  of 
linnseus.  The  green  ibis,  /.  falcinellus,  is 
found  in  the  warmer  zones  of  all  quarters  of 
the  world.  In  the  Egyptian  ibis,  the  preyailins 
colour  is  white,  with  long  plumes  of  a  purplish 
hue  proceeding  from  the  tertiary  wing-feathers. 
It  was  one  of  the  sacred  animals  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  penalty  for  slaying  which  was 
death.    (Herod,  ii.  65.^ 

ZoaciaaoeflB  (Icacma,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order  of  hypogjmous  Exogens,  re- 
ferred by  Lindley  to  the  Berberal  alliance. 
They  are  related  to  Olacaeea,  and  differ  from 
that  order  in  the  calyx  not  enlarging  with  the 
fr^t;  in  the  stamens  being  alternate  with  the. 
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petals ;  in  the  cmrj  being  normally  many-celled  I 
with  axile  plaoentation,  and  one-celled  only  by  ' 
abortion ;  and  in  the  OYulefl  being  suspended 
below  the  summit  of  the  cell,    ^ey  are  not 
known  to  be  of  any  special  use. 

leummm    In  Mythology.     [Dmdalvs.] 

Zoe  (Ger.  eis).  Frozen  water.  At  the  tem- 
pemture  of  82**,  water,  in  its  ordinary  condi- 
tion, crystaUises  into  ice,  which  if  slowly  pro- 
duced forms  prisms  crossing  each  other  at ' 
angles  of  GO^'  and  120° ;  the  primitive  figure  ' 
has  not  been  ascertained,  though  it  is  probably  | 
rhomboidaL  The  arrangement  of  the  acicular  ' 
prisms  in  flakes  of  snow  is  very  yarious,  but 
in  the  same  snow  storm  the  same  forms  of 
airangement  generally  prevaiL  The  specific 
gravity  of  ice  in  its  densest  form  is  about  '960. 
It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  becomes 
electric  by  friction.  The  expansion  of  water 
in  the  act  of  freezing  takes  place  with  irre- 
sistible force,  and  the  frequent  rupture  of  thick 
iron  and  leaden  pipes  from  this  cause  is  a  fiuni- 
liar  instance  of  this.  Exposed  to  air,  ice  loses 
eoofiiderably  by  eTaporetion.  In  the  act  of 
freezing,  water  parts  with  all  soluble  matter, 
so  that  coloured  water  becomes  colourless  ice ; 
•aline  solutions  become  pure  water;  and  spiri- 
tuous liquors  part  with  their  alcohol  To  effect 
this  purification  perfectly,  the  ice  must  be 
formed  imder  circumstances  which  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  blebs  and  air-bubbles,  and 
the  entanglement  in  the  ice  of  any  of  the  un- 
frozen or  ejected  liquor,  for  the  foreign  matters 
held  previously  in  solution  in  the  water  are, 
in  the  act  of  freezing,  transferred  to  the  por- 
tion which  remains  unfrozen.  If  the  whole 
of  the  water  becomes  a  mass  of  porous  ice,  the 
impurities  are  retained  in  the  pores;  but  if  the 
freezing  takes  place  slowly  and  regularly,  time 
is  given  for  the  escape  of  the  impurities,  and 
thus  the  brilliant  and  perfectly  transparent 
and  dense  masses  of  ice  which  we  find  in  the 
Norway  ice,  as  imported  into  this  country,  yield, 
when  thawed,  water  almost  equal  in  purity  to 
that  which  has  been  distilled,  and  nearly  free 
from  air. 

A  remarkable  property  possessed  by  ice  is 
that  of  reffelaiian,  first  noticed  by  Professor 
Faraday.  If  two  pieces  of  melting  ice  be 
placed  together  in  a  warm  room,  the  film  of 
water  between  them  soon  freezes  and  cements 
the  two  maases  together,  and  this  effect  also 
takes  place  beneaUi  the  surface  of  warm 
water.  It  is  thus  that  the  broken  masses  of 
ice  forming  the  ice  cascade  of  a  glacier,  become 
again  a  soUd  and  unbroken  mass  after  the 
cascade  is  passed.     [Glacjbb.] 

loe  CavMi.    [Glaci^res.j 

Xoe  lalaada,    ricBBBRo.] 

Xoe  Plant.  The  garden  name  of  Mewm- 
bryanthemum  cryaiaUinum^  whose  leaves  are 
covered  with  crystalline  warts  which  look  like 
fragments  of  ice. 

Ice  Spar.  A  mineralogical  synonym  for 
the  Glassy  Felspar  which  is  found  in  Vesuvian 
lavas.  The  name,  which  has  reference  to  the 
jesemblance  of   the   mineral  to  ice,   is  also 
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applied  to  pellucid  varieties  of  other  kinds  of 
Felspar. 

Zee  Trade.  The  progress  of  dvilisatioii 
has  rendered  the  means  of  procuring  ooolnesB 
in  summer  almost  as  indispensable  as  the 
generation  of  warmth  in  winter,  and  ice  is  now 
largely  used  for  keeping  small  chamben  called 
ice-safes  at  a  low  temperature,  favourable  for 
the  preservation  of  provisions,  whilst  no  incon- 
siderable quantity  is  directly  appUed  to  the 
cooling  of  wines  and  other  beverages. 

Prior  to  1844,  the  consumption  and  use  of 
foreign  ice  in  England  were  very  insignifleant, 
but  in  that  year  the  Wenham  Lake  Ice  Compan j 
established  their'business  in  London,  for  the 
supply  of  pure  ice  only.    This  thev  procwed 
from  the  Wenham  Lake,  about  eighteen  miles 
from  Boston ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  high 
freight,  and  the  great  waste  attending  its  im- 
portation and  storage,  the  roeculation  proved 
a  failure.     The  company  then  turned  their 
attention  to  Norway,  from  which  ice  of  rqnal 
thickness  and  compactness  could  be  obtained 
at  less  cost ;  the  only  difiRculty  being^  that  of 
obtaining  it  of  equal  purity.     The  gorda  of 
Norway  yield  ice  of  considerable  thicknesB,  in 
unlimited  quantities,  and  of  easy  access  for 
shipment;  but  such  ice  was  found  to  be  too 
impure  for  table  use.    The  ice  of  many  of  the 
Scandinavian  lakes,  although  very  transparent^ 
also  proved,  when  analysed,  very  unsuitable, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  much  organic  matter, 
which  render^l  it  liable  to  putrefaction  after 
melting.    The  lake  ultimately  selected  by  the 
company  is  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its 
water,  which  is  attributable  to  the  fact  of  its 
being  supplied  by  springs  only,  and  not  by 
mountain  torrents  bringing  down  with  them 
decomposing  vegetable  matter  in  large  quantity. 
This  lake,  from  which  the  company  have  pro- 
cured their  celebrated  ice  for  many  years  past, 
lies  a  few  miles  from  Drobak  in  the  Christiania 
Fjord,  and  being  their  property  has  been  named 
and  registered  Uie  Wenham  Lake. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  ice  of  great 
thickness  could  be  obtained  cheaply  from  the 
fjords  and  lakes  adjoining  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way, fishermen  began  to  use  it  in  preference 
to  English  ice  for  packing  and  preserving  their 
fish,  thus  creating  an  extensive  demand  for  the 
inferior  kind  of  block  ice,  the  importation  of 
which  during  the  year  1864  exceeded  30,000 
tons,  brought  chiefiy  to  London,  Hull,  Grimsby, 
and  Liverpool 

Zoebery  (Qer.  eis,  and  berg;  a  mountain), 
A  portion  of  a  glacier  broken  away  from  some 
tract  of  land  and  floating  in  the  sea.  An  ice- 
berg is  a  true  floating^  island,  containing  often 
an  enormous  quantity  of  stones,  gravel,  and  mud, 
slowly  accumulated,  as  the  glacier  is  gradually 
pushed  into  the  sea^  until  the  smaller  specific 
gravity  of  ice  thain  water  has  made  the  mass 
m  the  sea  so  much  lighter  than  the  same  volume 
of  sea-water  as  to  overcome  the  cohesion  of 
the  whole  and  cause  a  fracture.  Masses  of  ic<} 
thus  broken  and  floated  off  vary  very  much  in 
dimensions,  amoooting  sometimes  to  islands 
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measuring  MTeral  miles  in  cirenmference^  vezy 
high  and  of  enormoua  depth. 

Icebergs  floating  away  from  the  land  near  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles  are  conveyed  by 
marine  currents  towards  the  equator,  and  often 
pass  far  into  the  temperate  zone  in  both  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  They  have 
eyen  been  known  to  cross  the  Chilf  Stream  to  the 
Azores,  their  depth  being  so  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  warm  water  crossing  the  Atlantic  as 
to  reach  counteiHsnrrents,  cazrying  them  at 
right  angles  to  that  stream.  From  the  south 
pole  they  have  reached  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope. 

So  great  is  the  multitude  of  icebergs,  that 
Dr.  Sooresby,  when  narigating  the  poUr  seas 
in  search  of  whales,  counted  600  drifting 
along  in  latitudes  69^  and  70^  N.  Some  of 
them  rose  above  the  sur&oe  to  the  height  of 
100  to  200  feet^  and  measured  from  a  few  yards 
to  a  mile  in  circumference.  ( Voyage  in  1822, 
p.  233. )  Many  were  loaded  with  beds  of  earth 
and  rocks,  of  such  thickness  that  the  weight  was 
eoniectnred  to  be  from  50,000  to  100,000  tons ; 
and  on  doser  examination  the  mass  was  found 
to  be  composed,  among  other  substances,  of 
sranite,  gneiss,  mica-schist^  day-slate,  granular 
felspar,  and  greenstone.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  immense  depth  to  which  icebergs 
descend,  from  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  ice  be- 
low the  level  of  the  water  is  about  eight  times 
greater  than  that  above.  Icebergs  differ  from  ice 
floes.  The  former  are  made  up  of  ice  collected 
in  laige  masses  on  land  and  pushed  into  the  sea 
till  their  bulk  is  very  considerable.  Ice  floes  are 
masses  made  up  of  flat  ice,  packed  and  heaped 
by  drivins  winds  and  storms  and  opposing  cur- 
rents, and  frozen  together:  in  this  way  veiy 
laige  islands  of  ice  accumuLite;  but  they  are  not 
deep,  and  cannot  therefore  be  floated  so  far,  nor 
are  they  loaded  with  mud  and  stones. 

leelaad  Btoa«.  The  Cetraria  islandica, 
a  common  lichen  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Europe.  It  contains  a  bitter  prindple,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  starchy  matter ;  it 
is  tonic  and  nutritive,  and  is  often  prescribed 
in  disorders  of  debility,  and  in  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. 

leelttad  8]iar«  A  transparent  rhomboidal 
variety  of  Calcspar,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  found 
in  Iceland.  This  form  of  crystallised  carbonate 
of  lime  is  particularly  valuable  for  experiments 
on  the  double  refraction  and  polarisation  of 
light.     [Caix:abbou8  Spab.] 

Zdi  XUeii  (Gkr.  /  serve).  The  motto  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  adopted  originally  b^ 
Edward  the  BUck  Prince  in  proof  of  his 
subjection  to  his  father  Edward  III.;  it  has 
been  continued  without  interruption  down  to 
the  present  time. 

leimemnoB  (6r.  Ix^^fun^,  literally  the 
tracker).  A  name  applied  in  Zoology,  in  a 
double  sense,  to  a  Vivemne  genus  of  qmurupeds, 
Kod  to  a  fisunily  of  Pupivorous  Hymenoptera. 
As  regards  the  Mammalia,  the  name  is  changed 
by  lUiger  for  Hbbfbstbs  [which  see],  and  this 
term  ms  been  generally  adopted  by  English 
ffwiogists.    The  ichneumon  of  the  Nile  (Her' 
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peeUs  Pharaonis)  was  one  of  the  sacred  animals 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  and  although  many 
&bulous  feats  were  narrated  of  it  as  the  enemy 
of  the  crocodile,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
instinct  which  impels  it  to  search  for  the  egss 
of  the  crocodile  as  an  artide  of  food  tends 
materially  to  diminish  the  number  of  that 
destructive  reptile.  The  ichneumon  preys, 
however,  on  the  eggs  and  young  of  various 
spedes  of  animals.  Mr.  Bennett  relates  that 
on  one  occasion  a  grey  ichneumon  (Herpe$te$ 
grigeua)  killed  no  fewer  than  twelve  fall-grown 
rats,  which  were  let  loose  to  it  in  a  room  six- 
teen feet  square,  in  less  than  a  minute  and  a 
hal£    [PvpivoBA.] 

lolmoffnmilijr  (Gr.  Ixroyon^  from  tx>vr, 
a  mark  or  trace).  In  Architecture,  the  re- 
presentation of  the  ground  plot  of  a  building. 
In  Perspective,  it  is  the  representation  of  the 
building,  intersected  by  a  noiisontal  plane  at 
its  base  or  ground  floor. 

lehor  (Gr.  Jx<^)-  A  thin  watery  discharse. 
By  the  Greeks  this  name  was  applied  to  the 
divine  fluid  that  issued  from  the  wounds  of  the 
gods. 

loborolonr  (Ix^^  &iid  X^r).  The  ana- 
tomy of  the  lymphatic  and  secreting  systems. 

Zolitliidlii.  An  albuminoid  substance  con* 
tained  in  the  roe  of  certain  fishes. 

Zoliflayooolla  (Gr.  1%^^,  a  fisK  <uid 
K^XAo,  glue),    [Isinglass.] 

Xolithyodonilltaa  (Gr.  /x^^'*  M^\  '^'t 
spear ;  and  A(0of ,  stone).  The  petrified  spines 
of  placoid  fishes,  of  wnich  they  are  often  the 
sole  evidences,  especially  in  the  Upper  Silurian 
and  Devonian  strata. 

Zobtliyoute  (Gr.  ix9^s,  and  KlBot),  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  tJie  fossil  remains 
of  fishes,  without  regard  to  their  geoli^cal 
position.  Ichthyolites  have  been  found  in 
rocks  of  all  ages  from  the  Silurian  to  the 
newest  tertiary. 

ZohUiyology  (Gr.  Ix^f,  and  \^s).  The 
sdence  which  treats  of  the  nature,  uses,  and 
classification  of  fishes. 

Fishes  are  those  oviparous  vertebrate  animals 
which  have  a  heart  consisting  of  one  auride 
and  one  ventride,  which  breathe  water,  and 
have  the  nasal  cavity  communicating  with  the 
external  surface  only.  In  a  few  spedes  an  aiiv 
bladder  is  present,  and  so  organised  as  to  act 
the  part  of  a  lung ;  but  the  principal,  if  not  ex- 
dusive,  organ  of  respiration  consists,  throughout 
the  whole  class,  of  branchiae  or  gills.  The  gills 
are  commonly  composed  of  rows  of  slender  flat- 
tened processes  suspended  by  arches,  attached  in 
general  to  the  hyoid  bone,  and  covered  with  a 
membrane  or  tissue  of  innumerable  minute  and 
close-set  blood-vessels.  The  water  whidi  the 
fish  takes  in  by  the  mouth,  instead  of  being 
swallowed,  passes  through  the  interspaces  of 
the  gills,  and  escapes  by  the  fissures  on  eadi 
side  of  the  head,  called  gill-apertures.  The 
air  contained  in  the  water  acts  upon  the  blood, 
which  is  minutely  subdirided  in  the  branchial 
vessels ;  and  the  bilocuUtr  heart  serves  exdn- 
sively  to  propd  the  whole  of  the  venous  blood 
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to  the  branchial  arterieB,  and  ia  thus  analogona 
in  function  to  the  pulmonaiy  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle of  the  warm-blooded  classes.  The  blood, 
having  been  decarbonised  in  the  gills,  is  col- 
lected into  the  dorsal  arterial  trunk  or  aorta, 
and  is  propelled,  without  the  influence  of  a 
systemic  heart,  to  all  parts  of  the  body ;  whence 
it  is  again  returned  by  the  veins  to  the  branchial 
auricle  and  ventricle. 

The  whole  structure  of  a  fish  is  as  evidently 
adapted  for  swimming  as  that  of  a  bird  for 
flight.  Being  suspended  in  a  fluid  of  nearly  the 
same  specific  gravity  as  itself  it  has  no  need  of 
widely-expanded  wings  for  its  support  Many 
species,  moreover,  have  the  air-bladder  so  or- 
ganised and  deyeloped  as,  by  its  contractions 
and  dilatations,  to  vary  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  fish,  and  aid  in  its  ascent  to  the  surface,  or 
descent  into  the  depths  of  the  water.  Ordinary 
progression  is  efifected  by  the  motions  of  the 
tail,  which,  by  the  action  of  powerful  muscles, 
displaces  the  water  alternately  to  the  right  and 
left;  the  gills,  also,  in  expelling  the  water 
backwards,  may  contribute,  by  the  reaction  of 
the  current,  to  propel  the  fish  forward.  The 
oidinaiy  extremities,  therefore,  being  of  little 
use,  are  reduced  to  a  low  or  rudimental  condi- 
tion ;  they  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  parts  corresponding  to  the  digital  phalanges 
of  the  higher  classes,  and  which,  ffom  their 
disposition,  are  called  rays.  The  pieces  ana- 
logous to  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  are 
extremely  shortened,  and  often  quite  concealed ; 
the  membrane  supported  by  the  diverging  rays 
rudely  represents  the  hands  and  feet.  The 
members  thus  constructed  are  called  >i#i4;  those 
which  answer  to  the  anterior  extremities  are 
called  the  pectoral  fins ;  those  which  answer  to 
the  posterior  extremities  are  the  ifentral  fins. 
Other  rays  attached  to  peculiar  bones  above  or 
between  the  extremities  of  the  spinous  processes 
support  the  vertical  fins,  which  are  mesial  and 
■ingle,  either  above  the  back,  beneath  the  tail, 
or  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  upper 
vertical  fin  or  fins  are  called  the  dorsal^  the 
lower  ones  the  anal^  and  the  terminal  one  the 
caudal  fin.  The  fin-rays  are  of  two  kinds. 
Some  consist  of  a  single  bony  piece,  usually 
hard  and  pointed,  sometimes  fiexible  and  elastic, 
and  divided  longitudinally ;  they  are  called  bony 
or  spinous  rays :  the  others  are  composed  of  a 
vast  number  of  little  joints,  generally  branched 
at  the  extrendty ;  they  are  called  soft,  jointed, 
or  branched  rays.  In  general  the  fins,  which 
are  placed  in  pairs,  and  correspond  to  the  ordi- 
nary extremities,  are  four  in  number;  but 
sometimes  there  are  but  two,  and  sometimes 
they  are  entirely  wanting.  When  both  pectoral 
and  ventral  fins  are  present,  they  may  have  the 
ordinary  relative  position;  i.e.  the  pectoral 
fins  may  be  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
ventrals-— such  fishes  are  said  to  be  abdominal] 
or  the  ventrals  may  be  placed  below,  or  on  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  transverse  line  as  the 
pectorals — such  fishes  are  termed  thoracic ;  or 
the  ventrals  may  be  situated  in  advance  of  the 
pectorals,  under  the  throat  of  the  fish — ^when 
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the  species  are  called  jugvlar  fishes.  The 
vertebrse  of  fishes,  when  completely  ossified, 
are  united,  with  vezy  few  exceptions,  by  opposite 
concave  surfaces.  Most  fishes  have,  the  body 
covered  with  scales.  They  are  destitute  of  organs 
of  prehension,  except  the  teeth.  The  imperfec- 
tion of  the  organ  of  touch  is  remedied  in  some 
by  the  developement  of  soft  tentacles  or  feelers. 

The  teeth  are  very  various  as  to  their 
number,  form,  and  relative  sise.  They  are 
either  anchylosed  to  the  jaw-bones,  attached  to 
ligaments,  or  implanted  in  sockets;  when  the 
latter,  the  tooth  has  always  a  single  and  simple 
fang.  The  teeth  may  be  placed  on  the  maxil- 
lary, premaxillary,  or  lower  jaw*  bones :  upon 
the  vomer  or  sphenoid  bones ;  upon  the  palatine 
or  pterygoid  bones,  the  tongue,  the  branchial 
arches,  or  the  pharyngeal  plates ;  or  they  may 
be  entirely  wanting. 

Besides  the  branchial  arches,  the  hyoid  bone 
supports  on  each  side  a  number  of  rays,  which 
support  the  branchial  or  opercular  membrane. 
This  membrane  is  also  generally  farther 
strengthened  by  three  osseous  plates  called 
the  opercular,  suhopereular,  and  interopercid<ar 
bones :  the  kind  of  door  thus  formed  is  joined 
by  the  preopercular  to  the  tympanic  bone,  and 
plays  upon  the  scapular  arch. 

With  respect  to  the  subdivision  of  the  chiss 
of  fishes  into  orders,  Ouvier,  admitting  the 
great  difficulty  which  exists  in  defining  them  by 
fixed  and  easily  appreciable  characters,  adopted 
after  many  attempts  the  following  classification. 

He  first  divided  the  class  into  two  sub-classes : 

Sub-class  I.  Pisces  ossei,  or  fiahes  properly  so 
called. 
n.  Pisces  cartHaginei,  or  Chondro- 
pttrygians,  cartilaginous  fishf^s. 

The  first  sub-class  are  arranged  according  to 
the  modifications  of  their  organs  of  looomotjon. 
All  the  osseous  fishes  which  have  the  anterior 
part  of  the  dorsal  fin,  or  the  first  dorsal  where 
there  are  two,  supported  by  bony  rays,  with  some 
bony  rays  in  the  anal  fin,  and  at  least  one  bony 
ray  in  each  of  the  ventrals,  are  collected  into 
an  order,  called  Acanthopterygians, 

All  those  osseous  fishes  in  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  anterior  dorsal  and  pectoral 
TSkjn,  all  the  rays  are  soft,  constitute  the  order 
malacopterygians. 

The  Malacoptery^  are  subdivided,  according 
to  the  relative  position  or  absence  of  the  vential 
fins,  into  abdominal,  jugular,  or  sulhbrackial, 
and  apodal  fiishes. 

Those  fishes  which  have  the  branchis  in  the 
form  of  tufts  constitute  the  order  of  Lopko- 
branchii. 

Those  fishes  in  which  the  maxillary  and 
palatine  arches  are  firmly  united,  or  as  it  were 
soldered  to  the  cranium,  are  called  the  PUcto- 
gnathi. 

The   Chondropterygian   fishes  are  divided 
into  the  three  orders  of  :— 
SxcBioinANs, 
SvLACiAKs,  and 
Cyclostokbs  [which  see]. 
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The  chief  modificadon  in  the  anangement  of 
the  class  of  fishes  has  heen  the  oonsequenoe  of 
a  stndj  of  the  oatnie  and  affinities  of  the 
niuneroQs  extinct  forms,  and  a  comparison  of 
these  with  existing  species. 

M.  Agassiz  has  proved  that  certain  species, 
which  stand  out  as  exceptions  to  the  ordinary 
form  and  stnictore  of  the  dass  among  recent 
fishes,  are  the  types  of  extensive  orders  which 
peopled  the  seas  of  the  ancient  world,  and  now 
characterise  partieolar  strata.  This  naturalist 
has  likewise  observed  more  closely  than  his 
predecessors  the  relations  which  subsist  between 
the  external  scales  and  the  internal  structure ; 
and  he  accordingly  proposes  to  arrange  the 
dass  of  fishes  according  to  the  modifications 
of  the  scaly  covering,  and  divides  them  into 
four  orders,  each  of  which  contains  fishes 
having  a  cartilaginous  skeleton:  and  in  each 
there  are  both  Acanthopterygian  and  MaJa- 
oopteiygian,  Abdominal  and  Apodal  genera. 
These  OTders  are  named  Placoidbs,  GANOiDBa, 
Ctmnoides,  and  Ctcloidbs  [which  see]. 

The  disooveiy  of  intermediate  forms,  between 
the  true  fishes  and  the  lower  reptilia,  e.  g. 
Lepidogiren  and  Archeffoaaurus,  has  induced 
"Brot.  Owen  to  regard  the  groups  Pisces  and 
Beptilia  no  longer  as  separate  dasses^  co- 
equal with  the  birds  and  mammftlia,  but  to 
subordinate  them  as  subclasses  of  .the  great 
group  HiBMATOCBTA  or  cold-blooded  verte- 
brate animals  [which  seel.  In  that  article 
is  a  list  of  the  orders  of  nshes,  with  those  of 
Beptilia. 

Icbtlij-opliaglst(GT.{x^>»^^')-  A  fish- 
eater.  Some  savage  tribes  who  hve  almost 
entirely  on  fiush  were  called  by  the  ancients 
lehtkyophoffi. 

Zcbttiaroplitbalailte  (Or.  Ix^^t  and  ^- 
OaXfiAs,  the  eye).  A  species  of  zeolite  with  a 
peculiar  pearly  lustre,  resembling  that  of  the 
eye  of  a  fish. 

Zelfttliyopterjria  (Gr.  Ix^Cs^  and  «Tcpv(, 
a  fin).  An  order  of  fossil  reptiles  in  which  the 
vertebral  centra  are  ossified  and  biconcave; 
joined  by  syndesmosis,  not  by  suture,  to  their 
neural  arch.  Pleurapophyses  of  the  trunk  long 
and  bent>  the  anterior  ones  with  bifbrcate 
heads.  Teeth  with  converging  folds  of  cement 
at  their  base,  implanted  in  a  common  alveolar 
groove,  and  confined  to  the  maxillaiy,  pre- 
maxillary,  and  preinandibular  bones.  Pre- 
maxillanes  much  exceeding  the  maxillaries  in 
8120 ;  orbit  very  large,  a  dide  of  sclerotic  plates ; 
nostrils  near  the  orbits ;  Umbs  natatory,  with 
more  than  five  multi-articulate  digits ;  an 
epistemum  and  clavides;  no  sacrum.  The 
bones  of  the  head,  as  in  Ganocephala^  indude 
the  supplementary  postorbitals  and  supra- 
temponds,  and  there  is  a  foramen  parietale, 
but  there  are  small  temporal  and  other  vacui- 
ties between  the  cranial  bones,  a  single  con- 
vex occipital  condyle,  and  one  vomer  which  is 
edentulous.  The  order,  which  ranged  from 
the  lias  to  the  chalk  (excepting  in  the 
Wealden)  inclusive,  indudes  the  genud  Ichthyo' 
tauruB, 
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(Or.  1%^^  and  ffovpos, 
a  lizard).  A  genus  of  extinct  marine  animals, 
which  combined  the  characters  of  saurian 
reptiles  and  of  fishes  with  some  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Cetaceous  Mammalia.  The 
vertebrse  of  the  backbone  of  the  Ichthyosauri 
resemble  those  of  fishes  in  having  their  bodies 
joined  by  opposite  concave  surfaces;  but  the 
superior  arches  remain  permanently  detached, 
as  in  reptiles.  The  cranium  resembles  in 
structure  that  of  the  crocodiles,  but  is  charac- 
terised by  a  peculiarly  large  orbit,  in  which  a 
circular  series  of  osseous  sderotic  plates,  ana- 
logous to  those  of  the  crocodile  and  birdjB,  but 
reLitivdy  much  larger,  has  been  so  frequently 
found  as  to  prove  it  to  be  a  generic  structure. 
The  nostrils  are  situated,  not,  as  in  the  crocodile, 
near  the  point  of  the  snout,  but  dose  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  orbit. 

The  teeth  resemble  in  structure  those  of  the 
crocodiles ;  but  are  lodged,  as  in  some  of  the 
Lacertine  Sauria,  in  a  groove,  and  not  in 
distinct  sockets.  The  locomotive  extremities 
are  similar  in  construction  to  the  paddles  oi 
the  whale ;  but  they  are  four  instead  of  two  in 
number,  and  the  anterior  paddles  are  connected 
by  a  broad  coracoid,  a  complete  davide,  and  a 
supplementary  coracoid  bone  to  a  strong  ster- 
num; the  fiattened  phalangeal  bones  supporting 
the  fin  are  polygonal,  and  are  reLativdy  shorter 
and  more  numerous  than  in  the  whale  tribe. 
The  hind  paddles  are  smaller  than  the  fore^ 
and  are  attuned  to  a  pelvis  similar  to  that 
of  the  crocodile.  Small  supplemental  bones 
are  wedged  into  the  lower  part  of  the  joint  of 
the  atlas  and  occiput,  and  a  few  of  the  suc- 
ceeding vertebral  joints ;  and  the  tail  often 
presents  a  fracture  at  a  particular  pointy  whence 
the  existence  of  a  caudal  fin  has  Seen  inferred. 
From  the  form  and  position  of  masses  of  crushed 
and  apparently  huf-digested  fish  bones  and 
scales  in  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  ichthyo- 
saurus, it  is  conduded  that  they  preved  chiefly 
on  fish ;  that  they  had  a  simple  ana  capacious 
stomach,  and  an  intestine  provided  with  a 
spiral  valve.  The  geological  range  of  the  ich- 
thyosaurus, according  to  Dr.  Buckland,  began 
with  the  muschdkalk  and  extended  through 
the  whole  of  the  oolitic  period  into  the  creta* 
ceous  formation.  The  most  recent  stratum 
in  which  any  remains  of  this  genus  have  yet 
been  found  is  the  chalk  marl  at  Dover.  The 
chief  British  depository  of  the  bones  of  the 
Ichthyosauri  occurs  in  the  lias  at  Lyme  Begis 
in  Dorsetshire. 

lelitlkyosto  (Gr.  ix^')*  A  roughness  and 
thickening  of  the  skin,  portions  of  wludi  become 
hard  and  scaly,  and  occasionally  corneous,  with 
a  tendency  to  excrescences.  Friction,  warm 
baths,  and  occasionally  stimulating  ointments^ 
have  been  of  service  in  mitigating  the  progress 
of  this  disease ;  but  it  sddom  yields  permanently 
to  any  plan  of  treatment. 

Zolitliya  ^Gr.  tx^^'f  a  fish). .  A  word  found 
on  many  seals,  rings,  urns,  tombstones,  &c., 
belonging  to  the  early  times  of  Christianity,  and 
supposed  to  have  a  mystical  meaning,  from  each 
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character  fomuDg  an  initial  letter  of  the  words 
'Iiio'ovs  Xpiar6Sf  6coD  TMs,  ^fitr^p;  ie.  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour. 

Zoloa  (the  name  in  Ouiana).  A  tropical 
genus  of  Amyn'dac€(gf  consisting  of  large  trees 
abounding  in  balsamic  or  resinous  juice.  The 
balsam  obtained  from  many  of  the  species  is 
odoriferous,  and  is  used  as  a  perfume  in  South 
America.  These  balsams  remain  fluid  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  ultimately  harden,  when 
they  are  used  as  incense.  /.  heterophyUa  yields 
BaLsam  of  Aoouchi,  employed  as  a  vulnerary; 
while  that  of  /.  htpiaphylla  is  used  as  a  remedy 
for  dysentery,  &c.  The  wood  of  /.  alHssima  is 
preferred  by  the  Indians  for  making  canoes, 
and  is  called  Cedarwood  from  its  fragrance.  It 
grows  in  the  forests  of  Guiana  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  feet  or  more. 

XoonoeUuits  (Gr.  cJxiiy,  an  inuye,  and 
kKduy  I  break).  Literally,  breakers  of  images ; 
a  title  applied  to  two  of  the  Byzantine  empe* 
rors,  Leo  the  Isaurian  and  his  son  Constantme 
Capronymus,  who  during  their  reigns,  which 
extended  from  726  to  796,  persevei^d  in  over- 
throwing the  images  in  the  Christian  churches, 
and  in  extirpating  their  worship.  The  338 
bishops,  also,  who  attended  a  council  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  reign  of  the  latter  prince, 
and  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  his  views, 
were  stigmatised  by  the  orthodox  party  under 
the  same  name.  In  the  year  787,  however,  a 
general  council  was  assembled  at  NicSBa  by  the 
empress  Irene,  who  inclined  towards  the  old 
superstition,  and  the  images  were  on  this 
occasion  restored  to  their  former  honours. 
This  council,  the  second  of  Nice,  is  the  last 
respecting  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
coincide ;  the  practice,  however,  of  the  Greek 
church  makes  a  distinction  between  the  use  of 
pictures,  which  it  allows,  and  graven  images, 
which  it  studiously  rejects.  (Mosheim,  Eccl. 
Hist, ;  Schlosser's  History  of  the  Iconoclast 
Emperors^  Frankfort  1812;  Stanley's  Lectures 
on  the  Eastern  Church ;  Milman,  Latin  Chris- 
tianity^ book  iv.  chap,  vii.) 

XeoBograptay  (Gr.  ^hcovoypn^la).  A  term 
invented  to  designate  literaiy  works  devoted  to 
the  description  of  monuments  of  art ;  and,  in  a 
more  restricted  meaning,  of  portraits.  Among 
works  on  this  subject,  Didron's  Iconographie 
Chritienne  may  be  specially  mentioned.  Icono- 
logy  is  the  explanation  of  emblematic  and  alle- 
gorical representations. 

Zoosaliedroii  (Gr.  clicoo-dkSpof).  A  solid 
figure  bounded  by  twenty  planes.  One  of  the 
five  Platonic  bodies  or  regular  polyhedra  is  an 
icosahedron.  It  has  twenty  equal  faces,  each  of 
which  is  an  equilateral  triangle ;  it  has  thirty 
edges,  and  twelve  solid  angles,  each  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  five  plane  angles.  The  total 
snr&ce  of  a  regular  icosahedron  is  8'6602540 
times  the  square  on  one  of  its  edges,  and  its 
volume  is  2'1816961  times  that  of  the  cube  on 
one  of  its  edges. 

XooMindroiis  (Gr.  dfcotrt,  twenty,  and 
&f^p).  Literally,  any  flower  having  twenty 
stamens  or  thereabouts ;  but  it  is  usually  oon- 
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fined  to  those  fiowers  in  which  these  stamens 
are  inserted  into  the  calyx. 

Zotenui  (Gr.  Xicr^pos).  The  jaundice:  so 
caUed  from  its  resemblance  to  a  bird  of  yellow 
colour,  so  named,  but  now  unknown. 

Zottdes  (Gr.  firrcr,  a  weasel).  A  genus  of 
nocturnal  carnivorous  Mammals,  intermediate 
between  the  Plantigrade  and  Viverrine  Digiti- 
grade  tribes,  having  the  plantigrade  walk  of 
the  racoons  and  coatis,  and  the  slender  conical 
snout  of  the  civets  and  other  Vivenid^.  The 
dental  formula  of  the  genus  u 
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The  t«eth  resemble  those  of  the  Paradoxwnu, 
but  are  thicker  and  more  tuberculous;  and 
thus  contribute,  with  the  plantigrade  stnetore 
of  the  foot,  to  indicate  the  affinity  of  the/c^<2tf 
to  the  plantigrade  Fera.  Three  species  are 
recorded;  they  are  all  natives  of  Southern 
Asia,  and  are  (»lled  Benturongs.  The  common 
Indian  species  (/.  albifrons)  is  of  the  size  of 
a  domestic  cat;  but  its  body  is  longer  and 
heavier,  its  legs  shorter,  and  its  gait  lower  and 
more  crouching.  The  tail  is  extremely  thick 
at  its  commencement^  and  gradually  tapers  to 
the  extremity,  where  it  curves  upwards.  The 
pupil  of  the  eye  contracts  during  daylight  into 
a  vertical  fissure.  A  Benturong,  which  vhs 
kept  in  captivity  many  years,  was  fed  on  a 
mixed  diet  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances; 
and  they  most  probably  subost  on  similar  food 
in  a  state  of  nature. 

Idea  (Gr.  ih4a).  Literally,  the  image  or 
resemblance  of  any  object  conceived  by  the 
mind.  There  is  no  word  in  any  language  the 
definition  of  which,  from  the  obscurity  of  meta- 
physical writers,  is  attended  with  such  difficnlty 
as  the  term  idea ;  and  the  difficulty  isenhancea 
when  we  consider  the  vagueness  with  which  its 
equivalents  are  expressed  in  different  langnages. 
Like  many  other  terms  of  mental  philosophy, 
the  word  idea  is  derived  from  the  sense  of  sijght, 
and  in  its  most  extended  acceptation  is  em' 
ployed  to  indicate  *  every  representation  of  out- 
ward objects  through  the  senses,  and  whatever 
is  the  object  of  thought.'  (Dugald  Stewart's 
Phil.  EssaySy  Appendix  ii. ;  Kant*s  Critik  ixr 
reinen  Vemunft ;  Bitter's  Geschichte  der  Phi- 
losophic; Reid  On  the  Human  Mind;  J.  S. 
Mill,  Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Phi- 
losophy.) 

Ideal  (Gr.  18^).  In  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
the  ideal  is  an  image  formed  in  the  mind,  as  the 
result  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  based 
on  the  material  or  natural  image.  The  beau 
ideal  is  an  ideal  beauty  composed  of  a  selection 
of  beautiful  parts,  and  put  mto  harmony  with 
each  other  by  the  skUl  of  the  artist.  There  can 
be  no  definite  canon  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
beau  ideal,  as  each  artist,  according  to  his  taste, 
skill,  or  experience,  will  imagine  a  different 
standard;  thus  the  ideal  of  one  school  differs 
from  the  ideal  of  another,  as  much  as  oomplezion 
and  temperament  difier  in  the  various  races. 
Most  great  painters  and  sculptors  have  e^ta* 
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blished  their  own  ideal,  and  this  has  been  de- 
lightAil  to  others  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  powers  of  the  artist.  Gnido  painted 
Madonnas  and  Magdalens  from  the  head  of  his 
oolour-grinder,  his  model  constituting  merely 
the  basis  of  his  ideaL  Raphael,  in  a  letter  to 
Count  Castiglione,  Tery  clearly  states  his  re- 
course to  an  ideal  standard  in  painting  his  Ma- 
donnas; he  says,  '  To  paint  a  beautiful  woman,  I 
must  see  several ;  but  as  there  are  few  beautiful 
women,  I  have  recourse  to  a  certain  ideal  in 
my  mind.  Whether  this  be  beneficial  to  art,  I 
know  not;  but  I  strive  to  form  such  an  ideal 
in  my  mind.' 

Zeuxis  adopted  the  same  principle,  when 
employed  by  the  citizens  of  Croton  to  paint  a 
figure  of  Helen :  he  obtained  five  of  the  most 
beautiful  virgins  of  the  city  as  his  models,  and 
from  each  adopted  what  according  to  his  ideal 
was  most  beautiful,  and  thus  produced  his 
famous  picture.  (Womum,  Epochs  ofPainiinfft 
1884,  pp.  37-329.) 

ZdeallBiii.  A  term  applied  to  several 
metaphysical  systems,  varying  in  its  si^iflca- 
tion  according  to  the  meaning  attached  m  each 
particular  scheme  to  the  word  idea ;  from  which 
it  is  derived.  In  England  the  best  known 
system  of  idealism  is  that  of  Berkeley.  In 
reference  to  this  philosopher's  doctrines,  the 
word  is  used  in  its  empirical  sense  for  the  object  of 
consciousness  in  sensation.  [PaiicspnoN.]  In 
its  Platonic  or  transcendental  sense,  the  term 
idealism  has  been  applied  to  the  doctrines  of 
Kant  and  Schelling;  neither  of  whom  is  an 
idealist  in  the  way  in  which  Berkeley  may  be 
so  called.  The  system  of  Berkeley  may  be 
thus  expressed:  The  qualities  of  supposed 
objects  cannot  be  perceived  distinct  from  the 
mind  that  perceives  them ;  and  these  qualities, 
it  will  be  allowed,  are  all  that  we  can  know  of 
such  objects.  If,  therefore,  there  were  external 
bodies,  it  is  impossible  we  should  ever  know  it; 
and  if  there  were  not,  we  should  have  exactly 
the  same  reason  for  believing  there  were  as  we 
have  now.  All,  therefore,  which  really  exists 
is  spirit,  or  the  thinkinff  principle— ourselves, 
our  fellow  men,  and  6k>d.  What  we  call  ideas 
are  presented  to  us  by  GK>d  in  a  certain  order  of 
succeasion,  which  order  of  successive  presen- 
tation is  what  we  mean  by  the  laws  of  nature. 

Xdentlgittpliy  (a  word  made  up  firom  Lat 
idem,  the  same,  and  Gr.  yfid/^,  I  tprite),  A 
name  given  by  the  Dutch  periodicals  in  1825 
to  an  application  of  the  art  of  lithography,  by 
which  a  reprint  of  common  letterpress  printing 
is  obtained  in  a  short  time,  ac<Sording  to  the 
inventor  in  two  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the 
maiL    [Akastatic  PRumicoJ 

Identifjt  VersoiiaL  The  sameness  of 
the  conscious  subject,  /,  throughout  all  the 
various  states  of  which  it  is  the  subject.  The 
question.  Wherein  consists  our  identity,  and 
what  is  its  evidence  ?  has  been  a  source  of  mani- 
fold controversy  to  modem  metaphysicians.  By 
philosophers  of  the  materialist  school  the  doc- 
trine has  been  ejected,  as  incompatible  with 
daily  and  obvious  experience.    But  indepen- 
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dently  of  any  hypothesis  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  soul  in  itself,  it  has  been  argued,  that  as 
all  our  knowledge  of  a  substance  is  derived  from 
the  qualities  or  phenomena  which  it  presents 
to  our  senses,  and  that  all  we  can  mean  by  a 
substance  being  the  same  with  itself  is  that  it 
possesses  the  same  qualities  which  it  previously 
did  (for  if  not,  the  substance  is  changed),  so 
ell  we  can  know  of  the  substance  mind  in 
particular  is  derived  from  observation  of  the 
changes  which  it  undergoes.  But  we  find  that 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  same  individual 
does,  at  different  periods,  assume  under  the 
same  circumstances  widely  varying  appearances. 
A  man  will  laugh  at  what  when  ne  was  a 
child  would  have  excited  his  anger  or  jealousy. 
This  reasoning  contains  an  evident  fallacy. 
It  does,  in  fiict^  like  all  other  reasoning  of  the 
same  kind,  imply  that  very  doctrine  which  it 
means  to  refute.  Consciousness,  it  is  asserted, 
is  the  joint  effect  of  two  substances  acting  one 
on  the  other.  How,  then,  can  we  affirm  that 
one  of  these  substances  is  changed,  unless  by 
assuming  that  the  other  remains  the  same? 
How  can  we  show  that  the  phenomenon  laugh- 
ter in  the  man  is  different  from  the  phenomenon 
jealousy  or  anser  in  the  boy,  unless  we  admit 
that  we  who  observe  these  phenomena — ^L  e.  by 
the  premisses,  on  whom  these  phenomena  pro- 
duce a  given  effect — remain  *tne  same  as  we 
were  when  we  were  affected  previously  in  a 
different  manner.  A  lump  of  sugar,  as  we 
take  it  to  be,  no  longer  melts  in  wlmt  we  take 
to  be  water.  Assuming  that  the  water  remains 
water,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  lump  in 
question  is  not  sugar,  or  vice  versA ;  not  so  if 
we  profess  ourselves  equally  ignorant  of  the 
identity  of  both  substances.  This  argument, 
it  will  be  seen,  applies  equally  to  the  materialist 
and  non-materialist  Such  may  be  said  to  be 
the  negative  evidence  of  our  identity.  Its  posi- 
tive evidence  rests  on  the  necessity  and  uni- 
versality of  its  belief,  as  implied  in  every  act 
of  memory.  To  remember  is  to  refer  a  past 
state  of  consciousness  to  the  same  subject 
which  now  at  the  present  moment  recalls  it. 
(Bishop  Butler^s  Treatise  on  Personal  Identity ; 
Brown's  Phil,  of  Human  Mind,  Lect  12,  18, 
14,  See,  &e.) 

Identttsff  Bywtmok  of.  In  Philosophy 
(otherwise  called  Identism),  a  name  which  nas 
been  given  to  the  metaphysical  theory  of  the 
German  writer  Schelling.  It  rests  on  the 
principle  that  the  two  elements  of  thought, 
the  objects  respectively  of  understanding  and 
reason,  called  by  the  various  terms  of  matter 
and  spirit,  objective  and  subjective,  real  and 
ideal,  ice.,  are  only  relatively  opposed  to  one 
another  as  different  forms  of  the  one  absolute 
or  infinite;  hence  sometimes  called  the  two 
poles  of  the  absolute.      [Schbllxko,  Philo- 

SOPHT  OF.] 

Ideograpliio  Oliaraeters  (Gr.  t94a,  and 
ypd^).  In  Philology,  characters  used  in 
writing  which  express  figures  or  notions,  in- 
stead of  the  arbitrary  signs  of  the  alphabet. 
The  Chinese  characters  are  ideogrraphic,    al- 
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tbongh  the  symbolB,  at  first  intended  to  repre- 
sent distinct  objects,  have  become  by  use 
merely  conventional.  The  hieroglyphical  cha- 
racters of  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  of  the 
same  description.  Ideographical  writing  is 
opposed  to  phonetic.     [Phonetic  ;  Alphabet.] 

Zdeotoffy  (Or.  <8ea,  and  \^os).  Literally, 
the  science  of  mind.  The  term  applied  by  the 
later  disciples  of  Condillac  to  the  history  and 
evolutions  of  human  ideas,  considered  as  so 
many  successive  modes  of  certain  original  or 
transformed  sensations.  The  writings  of  this 
school  are  characterised  by  an  unrivalled 
simplicity,  boldness,  and  subtlety ;  and  the 
different  phases  of  its  doctrines  are  admirably 
exhibited  in  the  physiological  researches  of 
Cabanis,  the  moral  dissertations  of  Garat  and 
Volncy,  and  the  metaphysical  disquisitions  of 
Destutt  de  Tracy.  (Damiron,  HisL  de  Phil,  en 
France^  &c.  &c.) 

Zdes  (Lat.  idus"^.  One  of  the  three  epochs 
or  divisions  of  the  ancient  Roman  month. 
The  calends  were  the  first  days  of  the  different 
months ;  the  ides,  days  near  the  middle  of  the 
months ;  and  the  nones^  the  ninth  day  before 
the  ides.  In  the  months  of  March,  May, 
July,  and  October,  the  ides  fell  on  the  loth ; 
in  the  other  months  on  the  13th.  The  Romans 
used  a  very  peculiar  method  of  reckoning  the 
days  of  the  month.  Instead  of  employing  the 
ordinal  numbers  first,  second,  third,  &c.,  they 
distinguished  them  by  the  number  of  days 
intervening  between  any  given  day  and  the 
next  following  of  the  three  fixed  di^*isions. 
For  example,  as  there  were  always  eight  days 
between  the  nones  and  the  ides,  the  day  after 
the  nones  was  called  the  eighth  before  the 
ides,  the  next  the  seventh  befire  the  ides,  the 
next  the  sixth  before  the  ides,  and  so  on.  In 
leap  years,  when  February  had  twenty-nine 
days,  the  extra  day  was  accounted  for  by  calling 
both  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  days 
of  that  month  the  sixth  day  before  the  calends 
of  March ;  whence  the  leap  year  received  the 
name  Bissextii^  [which  see]. 

Zdiom  (Or.  iZUafAOf  from  tiioSf  peculiar). 
In  Philology,  a  mode  of  speaking  or  writing 
foreign  from  the  usages  of  universal  grammar 
or  the  general  laws  of  language,  and  restricted 
to  the  genius  of  some  individual  tongue.  Thus, 
a  sentence  or  phrase  consisting  of  words  ar- 
ranged in  a  particular  manner  may  be  a  Latin 
idiom ;  the  same,  arranged  in  a  different 
manner,  an  English  idiom,  &c.  The  use  of  a 
particular  inflexion  of  a  word  may  also  be  an 
idiouL  We  also  use  tlie  term  idiom  in  a 
wider  sense,  to  express  the  general  character 
of  a  langiiage.  We  have  a  number  of  subordi- 
nate words  to  express  the  idioms  of  particular 
tongues:  thus,  a  Latin  idiom  is  a  Latintsm, 
a  French  idiom  a  Gallicism,  &c.  The  word 
idiom  is  also  not  uncommonlv,  but  incorrectly, 
used  in  the  same  sense  with  the  French  idiomc, 
a  dialect  or  variety  of  language.  Idiotisme  is 
the  French  term  expressing  the  correct  signifi- 
cation of  the  English  idi4tm, 
.    ZOiopatliio  (Gr.  ISios,  and  vc(9of,  an  affcc* 
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Hon),  A  disease  which  does  not  depend  upon 
any  other  disease,  and  which  is  thus  opposed  to 
those  diseases  which  are  symptomatic. 

Zdiosyncrasy  (Gr.  YSiot;  a^v,  with;  and 
KpwriSj  a  temperament).  A  state  of  constitution 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  certain  agents  which 
in  general  produce  no  effect,  or  one  perfectly 
different.  Thus  honey  and  coffee  act  with  some 
few  persons  as  violently  aperient ;  very  minute 
doses  of  antimony  are  occasionally  followed  by 
powerful  emetic  effects,  and  small  quantities  of 
mercury  by  salivation,  &c. 

Zdlot  (Gr.  tSicirrif,  originally  a  private  indi- 
vidual).  In  contemplation  of  Diw,  one  who  has 
been  bom  totallv  deficient  in  understanding,  or 
has  lost  it  by  sickness,  so  as  to  have  no  lucid 
intervals :  lunatic,  properly  speaking,  one  who 
has  lucid  intervals.  The  care  of  idiots  and 
lunatics  is  a  branch  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  and  exercised  ordinarily  by  the  chan- 
cellor.    [Lunatic] 

Zdooraae  (Gr.  e?8of,  appearance j  andicpairi^, 
mixture^  indicating  that  its  forms  are  a  mix- 
ture of  those  of  certain  other  minerals).  Volcanic 
Garnet.  It  is  of  various  colours,  and  is  some- 
times called  Volcanic  Chrysolite  or  Hyacinth, 
It  occurs  in  the  ejected  masses  of  Vesuvius, 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  an  alumino-silicate  of 
lime^  with  about  5  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron. 

IdoI«  Idolatry  (Gr.  ci8MXoAarp«^  from 
ciStfXov,  an  imaye^  and  Aiirp«ia,  service).  The 
figures  of  metal,  stone,  or  wood,  by  which  pagans 
for  the  most  part  represent  their  divinities  are 
termed  idols,  and  the  worship  paid  to  them 
idolatry.  Although  Grecian  idolatry  was  dig- 
nified by  all  the  dbarms  which  art  could  throw 
around  it,  it  appears  that  the  most  popular 
idols  wero  rude  and  almost  formless  images ; 
traditionary  representations  of  the  divinities, 
to  many  of  which  the  vulgar  notion  attributed 
a  divine  origin,  believing  them  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven.  Such  were  the  Hermss  of  Athens ; 
the  image  of  Artemis  or  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  the 
sacred  ancHe,  or  shield  of  the  Romans :  which 
seems  to  have  commanded  more  of  the  vene- 
ration of  the  common  people  than  the  Pallas  of 
the  Parthenon  or  the  Jupiter  Olympius  of  Elis. 
(Vossius,  De  Origins  laolola^rue ;  Graves  On 
the  Pentateuch ;  Creuzor,  Symbolik  der  alien 
Voelher;  Spence's  Polymetis;  Mkm.  del  Acad, 
des  Jnscr,  vol.  xxxviii.  Thirlwall,  History  of 
Greece,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi.) 

Xdrlaline.  A  fusible  inflammable  substance, 
found  by  Dumas  in  a  mineral  firom  tlie  quick- 
silver mines  of  Idria  in  Camiol& 

ZdryL  A  fasible  volatile  hydrocarbon  de- 
rived from  Idrid  coal  by  distillation. 

Zdyll  (Gr.  ciSJxXioy,  the  diminutive  of  tlBo^, 
form),  A  short  pastoral  poem  of  which  the 
object,  or  at  least  the  necessary  accompaniment^ 
has  been  said  to  be  a  vivid  and  simple  repre- 
sentation of  ordinary  objects  in  pastoral  nature. 
But  in  common  usage  the  signification  of  this 
word  is  hardly  different  from  that  of  eclogue. 
The  pastoral  poems  of  Theocritus  are  termed 
Idylls,  those  of  Virgil  Edogties ;  but  it  would 
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be  difficult  to  assign  any  distinction  between  the 
two,  except  that  which  arises  from  the  greater 
simplicity  of  language  and  thought  which 
eharacterises  the  rormer.  Many  critics,  how- 
ever, aver  that  the  eclogue  requires  something 
of  epic  or  dramatic  action:  the  idvll  only 
picti^iie  npiewntiUioii,  aentimeDt  .^r  nan^ 
tive.  [Eclooub;  Bucolic]  In  English  poetry, 
among  this  dass  may  be  ranked,  Shenstone's 
SehodmistrfM,  Bums'  Cottager's  Saturday 
Jfigki,  Goldsmith's  Deserted  VUlage,  &e.  &c, 
Mr.  Tennyson's  celebrated  volume,  The  Idylls 
of  the  King,  is  in  tmth  misnamed. 

ZBBSinrlo  AjcML  A  name  eiven  by  Pelletier 
and  Caventon  to  an  acid  which  is  iaand.  com- 
bined with  strychnia  in  the  Nux  vomica  and 
St.  Ignatius's  bean. 

Zfflite  or  Zrlolta.  A  variety  of  Aragonite 
found  at  Iglo  in  Hungary. 

Ifenatliui's  Bean.  The  seeds  of  a  plant 
snpposed  to  be  the  Stryehnos  mtUtiflora,  used 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  as  a  cathartic  and 
emetic.     [Stbtchnia."| 

Ifaeons  Boeka  (Lat  igneus,  fiery).  The 
materials  poured  out  in  a  molten  state  from 
volcanoes  [Voloako],  or  thrown  out  as  ashes, 
bipillse,  or  scoriie,  are  beyond  a  doubt  igneous 
rocks,  and  the  large  (Quantity  of  such  materials 
that  must  exist,  but  is  not  poured  forth,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  is  also  of  the 
same  nature.  Ancient  lava  exists,  and  is 
called  basalt.  But  besides  lava  and  basalt 
there  are  many  varieties  of  igneous  rock,  which 
may,  in  many  cases,  be  reralts  of  submarine 
eruption,  the  lighter  matter,  if  any,  erupted  at 
the  same  time  having  been  carried  away  and 
levelled  by  the  action  of  water,  and  the  point 
of  eruption  not  being  developed  into  a  volcano. 
Many  of  the  largest  eruptions  of  lava  have 
taken  place  at  the  sides  of  the  cones,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  hill,  whence  smoke  and  gaseous 
products  issue. 

Igneous  rocks  are  of  all  geological  periods, 
but  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  ancient  they 
are  the  more  likely  to  be  obscure.  Thus  in  the 
older  rocks  lava  is  no  longer  recognisable. 
Basalt  there  becomes  greenstone,  and  is  often 
80  fkr  metamorphosed  as  to  simulate  true 
porphyry.  Volcanic  ashes  become  regularly 
stratified,  and  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
other  mechanical  rocks  of  similar  mineral 
composition. 

Igneous  rocks  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
hypogene  or  plutonic  rocks,  which  have  been 
alsoapparentlyfbnnedwith  much  heatandunder 
enormous  pressure^  but  which  have  not,  so  fiir 
as  we  can  tell,  been  directly  melted  by  heat, 
and  were  not  erupted.  The  difference  is  very 
marked,  and  can  generally  be  determined  by 
microscopie  examination  of  thin  sections.  The 
blebs  or  vesicles  in  the  one  are  occupied  by  air 
or  filled  by^crystalline  minerals ;  those  in  the 
other  are  filled  by  water.  The  amount  of 
pressure  under  which  the  rocks  have  been  ela- 
borated, induces  differences  so  important  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  identify  similar  minerals ; 
but  in  fact  the  nature  of  the  minerals  formed 
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out  of  a  given  proportion  of  certain  elementa 
varies  veiy  greatly,  and  according  to  laws  with 
which  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  become 
acquainted. 

Strictly  and  properlv  speaking,  then,  none 
are  igneous  rocks  but  those  which  we  know  to 
have  existed  in  their  last  state  in  a  molten 
form,  so  that  lava,  soorise,  or  the  stony  froth 
of  lava,  and  ashes,  or  the  fine  dunt  of  the  scorise^ 
can  alone  be  named  among  modem  rocks,  and 
basalt  and  greenstone  among  the  older.  The 
greenstones,  however,  although  sometimes  cer- 
tainly basaltic,  are  sometimes  of  doubtful 
origin.  Porphyries  of  the  more  familiar  kind, 
such  as  granite  and  syenite,  are  certainly  not 
igneous  in  the  proper  sense,  nor  are  the  con- 
tents of  veins  in  these  rocks.  All  these  are 
more  properly  Metamorphic  [which  see]. 

XffBls  Fatuns  (Lat.  vain  or  foolish  fire ; 
a  translation  of  the  Fr.  feu  follet).  A  kind  of 
luminous  meteor,  which  is  said  to  fiit  about 
in  the  air  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  to  appear  chiefly  in  marshy 
places,  or  near  stagnant  waters,  or  in  church- 
yards, during  the  nights  of  summer.  Many 
instances  are  related  of  travellers  having  been 
decoyed  by  these  lights  into  marshy  places, 
where  they  perished ;  and  hence  the  names 
Jack-with'aJantemt  WiU-tmih-a-wispi  the  peo- 
ple ascribing  the  appearance  to  the  agency  of 
evil  spirits,  who  take  this  mode  of  alluring  men 
to  their  destruction. 

This  somewhat  dubious  phenomenon  has  not 
yet  received  a  satisfactory  explanation.  It 
cannot  be  referred  to  natural  issues  of  spon- 
taneously inflammable  gas,  since  no  natural 
production  of  such  gas  hiu9  ever  been  observed ; 
neither  can  it  be  due  to  phosphorescence, 
for  this  kind  of  luminosity  is  too  feeble  to 
be  seen  at  a  distance.  Divested  of  its  imagi- 
nary attributes,  the  phenomenon  may  probably 
be  referred  to  the  issue  of  marsh-gas  (light 
carburetted  hydrogen)  &om  the  earth.  This 
gas  being  ignited,  either  accidentally  or  inten- 
tionally, continues  to  bum  with  a  flame  in- 
visible at  a  short  distance  in  daylight,  but 
sufficiently  luminous  to  be  well  seen  at  night. 

Zi^ttloii  (Lat  ignis,  fire).  The  act  of  set- 
ting fire  to,  or  of  taking  fire ;  as  opposed  to 
combustion  or  burning,  which  is  a  consequence 
of  ignition.  The  term  imontaneous  ignition  is 
applied  to  cases  in  which  substances  take  firo 
without  previous  application  of  heat :  thus 
spongy  platinum  is  said  to  become  spontane- 
ously ignited  when  introduced  into  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  and  to  cause 
their  combustion.  The  particles  of  steel  struck 
off  by  collision  with  flmt  become  ignited  on 
passing  through  the  air,  and  falling  upon  gun- 
powder ignite  it,  and  combustion  ensues.  Iron 
wiro,  when  red  hot,  is  also  often  said  to  be 
ignited,  or  in  a  state  of  ignition ;  and  when  in 
that  state  it  is  plunged  into  oxvgen  gas,  or  into 
chlorine,  it  undeivoes  combustion,  and  bums  in 
those  gases  with  me  further  extrication  of  heat 
and  light. 

The  term  spontaneotu  ignition  is  also  np< 
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plied  to  cases  of  the  aocnmidatioii  of  heat  as  a 
result  of  the  oxidation  or  eremacausis  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  vegetable  matter,  bo  as  to  occasion 
them  to  burst  into  flame.  [Ebemacatjsis.] 
Cotton,  flax,  tow,  jute,  and  other  such  sub- 
stances in  a  damp  or  in  a  greasy  state  are 
subject  to  this  form  of  spontaneous  ignition. 
The  heaps  of  greasy  cotton-waste  used  in 
wiping  and  cleaning  machinery  hare  in  this 
way  become  the  source  of  calamitous  fires. 

ZirBorainits  (Lat.  we  are  ignorant).  In 
Law,  the  endorsement  of  a  grand  jury  on  a 
bill  of  indictment,  equivalent  to  not  found. 
The  jury  are  said  to  ignore  a  bill  when  they  do 
not  find  the  evidence  such  as  to  make  good  the 
presentment. 

Iffaaaa  (Cuvier  states,  with  reference  to  the 
derivation  of  this  term,  that  it  was  originally 
a  St  Domingo  word,  where  it  was  pronounced 
by  the  natives  hiuana  or  igoana,  and  quotes 
Hernandez  and  Scaliger  as  his  authorities. 
He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  Bontius  regards 
it  as  derived  from  the  Japanese  word  Itguan. 
In  this  case  the  Portuguese  or  Spaniards  must 
have  transported  it  to  America,  where  they 
transformed  it  into  iguana.  They  apply  this 
term  to  the  monitor  as  well  as  to  the  iguana. 
The  leguan  of  Bontius  is  a  monitor.  The  best 
authorities  in  herpetology  have  adopted  the 
Latinised  iguana  as  the  generic  name  of  the 
reptiles  under  consideration).  A  genus  including 
certain  large  and  beautiful  lizsrds  common  in 
the  tropical  parts  of  America,  some  of  which 
feed  on  vegetable  substances,  and  are  esteemed 
delicious  food.  The  common  iguana  {Iguana 
tuberculaia^  Laur.)  has  accordingly  received 
the  specific  names  dtlicatissima  and  sapidis-  , 
sima.  The  generic  name  iguana  is  now  re- 
stricted to  those  species  which  present  the  fol- 
lowing characters :  A  large  thin  fold  of  skin 
or  dewlap  under  the  chin;  cephalic  cuticular 
plates,  polygonal,  imequal  in  diameter,  flat  or 
carinated ;  a  double  row  of  small  palatal  teeth ; 
maxillary  teeth,  with  their  edges  finely  denti- 
lated ;  a  crest  on  the  back  and  tail ;  toes  long 
and  unequal ;  a  single  row  of  femoral  pores ; 
tail  very  long,  slender,  compressed,  covered 
with  small,  equal,  imbricated  carinated  scales. 

IfnaaidM  (from  Iguana).  The  family  of 
lizards,  of  which  the  genus  Iguana  is  the  type, 
and  which  is  divided,  according  to  minor  mo- 
difications of  the  leading  characters  of  the 
Iguanas,  into  the  subgenera  Iguana  proper, 
Corythophonet,  Basiliscus^  Aloponotus^  AmUg' 
rynchus,  Metopoceros^  Cgdura,  Brachylxtphiu^ 
EngaluSf  and  Ophryvessa, 

ZgiuuilaaB  (from  Iguana).  The  Lizards 
iguanitns  of  French  herpetologists.  This  ex- 
tensive tribe  of  Lacertine  Sauria  is  divided  by 
MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  into  two  groups, 
Pleurodontes  and  Acrodontca. 

The  Pleurodontes  include  the  families  Igua- 
nida^  Polychrida,  Anoliida,  Tropidolepididts, 
and  Oplurida. 

The  Acrodontes  embrace  the  families  GaUo- 
Hdig,  Agamidtp,  Phryru)cephalid<By  and  StrUio- 
nida. 
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A  short  and  thick  tongue,  with  base  not  n- 
tractable  in  a  sheath,  and  with  the  extremity 
free,  mobile,  and  very  slightly  deft,  is  the 
general  character  of  this  extensive  tribe. 

ZffiMnodon  (from  Iguana;  and  Qt.Uoh, 
a  tooth).    An  extinct  genus  of  gigantic  herbi- 
vorous reptiles,  discovered  by  Dr.  Mantcll  in 
the  Wealaen  fr«sh-water  formation  of  the  South 
of  England,  in  the  localities  of  Tilgate  Forest, 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  Pnrbeck.    The  chief  dis- 
tinctive character  of  this  genus  is  the  form  of 
the  teeth,  which  are  dentilated  along  the  margin 
of  the  crown,  as  in  the  iguana ;  bat  thicker,  bo 
as  to  present,   when  worn  down,  a  broader 
grinding  surface.  The  structure  by  which  these 
teeth  were  adapted  to  the  cropping  of  coarse 
and  tough  vegetable  food,  such  as  the  Ch^ 
raria  and  similar  fossil  plants  of  the  Wealden 
strata  may  be  supposed  to  have  afibrded  to  the 
iguanodon,  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Buckland: 
'  The  teeth  exhibit  two  kinds  of  provisions  to 
maintain  sharp  edges  along  the  cutting  sur&ce, 
from  their  first  protrusion  until  they  were  worn 
down  to  the  very  stump.     The  first  of  these  is 
a  sharp  and  serrated  edge,  extending  on  each 
side  downwards  from  the  point  to  the  broadest 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  tooth.     The  second 
provision  is  one  of  compensation  for  the  grsdnsl 
destruction  of  this  serrated  edge,  by  substituting 
a  plate  of  thin  enamel  to  maintain  a  cutting 
power  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tooth  until 
its  entire  substance  was  consumed  in  the  serriccL 
Whilst  the  crown  of  the  tooth  was  thus  gra- 
dually diminishing  above,  a  simultaneous  ab- 
sorption of  the  root  went  on  below,  caused  by 
the  pressure  of  a  new  tooth  rising  to  replace 
tlie  old  one,  until  by  this  continual  consumption 
at  both  extremities  the  middle  portion  of  the 
older  tooth  was  reduced  to  a  hollow  stump, 
which  fell  from  the  jaw  to  make  room  for  a 
more  efficient  successor/     The  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  also,  instead  of 
beinff  flat  and  even,  was  traversed  by  alternate 
longitudinal  ridges  and   furrowa,  the   Utter 
serving  'as  ribs  or  buttresses  to  strengthen 
and  prevent  the  enamel  from  scaling  o£^  and 
forming,  together  with  the  furrows,  an  edge 
slightly  wavy,  and  disposed  in  a  series  of  mi- 
nute gouges  or  fluted  chisels ;  hence  the  tooth 
became   an   instrument  of  greater  power  to 
cut    tough    vegetables    under   the    action  of 
the  jaw,  than  &  the  enamel  had  been  a  con- 
tinuous straight  line.    By  these  oontrivances 
also  it  continued  effective  during  every  stage 
through  which  it  passed,  from  the  serrated 
lancet  point  of  the  new  tooth  to  its  final  con- 
sumption. 

From  the  proportions  which  the  bones  of  the 
iguanodon  bear  to  those  of  the  iguana^  this 
extinct  monster  of  a  former  world  was  thought 
to  have  been  70  feet  in  length  from  the  snout 
to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  the  length  of  the  tail 
alone  being  estimated  at  50  feet ;  but  recent 
discoveries  have  shown  that  the  proportions  of 
the  trunk  and  tail  were  so  modified  as  to  re- 
duce the  total  length  of  the  animal  to  between 
30  and  40  feet.    The  thigh-bone  of  tiie  full- 
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Fizf>d  ipumodan  is  twenty  times  the  suse  of  that 
of  the  iffuaruk 

nmm  (Lat  ile,  a  gui^  pL  ilia).  The  last 
portioD  of  the  small  intestines,  terminating  at 
the  valre  (3i  the  caeenm. 

Dss  (Lat).  The  genns  of  the  H0II7,  eon- 
nstiog  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  and  a 
member  of  the  order  AquifoUaeea.  The  Com- 
moa  HoUj,  /.  Aquifolium,  is  well  known,  with 
its  glossj  spinous  leaves  and  coral  berries,  as 
one  of  our  principal  Christmas  decorations.  Of 
this  there  are  an  immense  number  of  varieties 
in  euItiTation,  differing  in  the  form,  size,  and 
col-^oring  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  colour  of  the 
K'rries.  The  plant  has  also  a  medicinal  repn- 
tariun,  the  root  and  bark  being  expectorant  and 
diiretic,  the  leaves  febrifugal,  and  the  berries 
purgative  and  emetic  The  wood  is  used  for 
mlaving,  snd  the  inner  bark  to  form  bird-lime. 
/.  paragvayenaii  is  the  Math  of  South  America. 

[ilATB.] 

Ilia  (lAt).  The  flanks,  or  the  part  of  the 
3>>iamen  which  includes  the  small  intestines. 
The  OS  ilium  is  the  haunch-bone,  the  upper 
p^^rt  of  the  OS  innominatum^  which  supports 
the  inU'stines. 

lUae  Vaaslon  (Lat  ilia,  the  bowels).  A 
Tomiting  of  bilions  and  fiecal  matter  in  conse- 
(lUf-Qce  of  obstruction  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

XUad  (Gr.  'lAub).  This  poem,  which  is 
p'^nerally  regarded  as  narrating  the  events  of  the 
Vat  of  the  Achseans  against  Troy,  consists,  in  the 
^^^l  in  which  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  of 
tvpoty-foor  books,  which  are  still  thought  by 
A  few  to  make  np  one  poem  composed  by  a 
i^ic2:}e  poet  This  position  is  maintained  by  Mr. 
Giidstone  in  his  work  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric 
^gf^  Mr.  Qrote,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
ppview  of  the  Homeric  controversy,  allows  the 
powibility  of  its  composition  by  one  author, 
but  maintains  that  it  consists  of  at  least  two 
p^x-ms  pieced  together.  This  conclusion  is 
im>anded  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  the  first  book 
jTofraaes  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  poem  which 
relates  the  wrath  of  Achilles  and  the  consequent 
hf  ipleasness  of  the  Achseans.  But  this  book  is 
fallowed  by  several  others  which  exhibit  the 
Acfaxan  chieftains  in  the  Ml  tide  of  success, 
md  as  being  wholly  foxgetful  or  careless  of  the 
a^^enoe  of  Achilles.  So  again  the  poet,  who 
n-latea  in  the  closing  boolu  how,  by  restoring 
Bri^is  and  confessing  his  fiiult^  Agamemnon 
vipes  oat  the  old  gnu^  has  forgotten  that  the 
^ame  ooDfeaskm  has  been  made,  and  an  equal 
humiliation  undergone  long  before.  Mr.  Grote's 
<i^«4H:tioQ  of  the  several  parts  of  the  poem  may 
be  fomd  in  his  His&ry  of  Greece,  part  i.  ch. 
ni.  But  it  mns^  farther  be  remarked  that  the 
P^m,  as  thus  pieced  together,  relates  only 
A  fev  episodes  in  the  last  year  of  the  war. 
H(H!tor,  indeed,  is  shdn ;  but  flion  is  not  taken, 
^  it  is  resCTved  for  the  Odyssey  to  relate 
mcidetttaJlyhow  Aehill^s  was  slain  at  the  west- 
Tti  gites  by  the  spear  of  Alexandros  or  Paris. 
The  whole  poem  would  thus  appear  to  be  part 
^  \  long  series  of  legends,  rolling  to  the  same 
"i^ect    For  the  connection  of  tiiese  legends 
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with  those  of  other  Aryan  nations,  see  Mttho* 
LOOT,  CoMPABATivB.  An  analysis  of  the  poems 
from  nearly  the  same  point  of  view  as  that  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  given  in  Mure's  Critical  His- 
tory of  Greek  Literature,  voL  i. ;  and  in  its  solar 
aspect,  in  Cox's  Tales  of  Thebes  and  Argos^  pp. 
63-85.    [Epic;  Homeric Pobms.] 

ZUetn  (Lat  ilex).  A  neutral  crystalline  body, 
contained  in  holly-leaves  {Jlex  aquifolium), 

Zllatlwe  COBverslon.  In  Logic,  that  con- 
version in  which  the  truth  of  the  converse  follows 
from  the  truth  of  the  exposita,  or  proposition 
given.  Thus  the  proposition,  *  No  virtuous  man 
is  a  rebel,*  becomes  by  illative  conversion,  *  No 
rebel  is  a  virtuous  man.'  '  Some  boasters  are 
cowards; '  therefore,  k  converso,  *  Some  cowards 
are  boasters.' 

XUeoebmoeae  (Illecebrum,  one  of  the  ge« 
nera).  A  small  natural  order  of  hypogynoua 
Exogens,  belonging  to  the  Silenal  alliance,  allied 
to  PortulacacecB,  CaryophyllacuB,  and  Amaran' 
thacea,  and  distinguished  by  having  both  calyx 
and  corolla  present  and  symmetrical,  the  latter 
rudimentary,  and  by  its  scarious  stipules  and 
amphitropal  ovules.  They  are  plants  of  no 
importance. 

Zlliolum  (Lat.  illicio,  to  allure).  To  this 
genus  of  Magnoliads  belongs  the  Star  Anise,  /. 
anisatufn,  the  fruit  of  which  forms  a  consider- 
able article  of  commerce  amongst  Asiatic  na- 
tions. This  plant  derives  its  popular  name  from 
the  stellate  form  and  anise-like  odour  of  its 
fruits,  which  are  used  as  a  condiment,  and  also 
for  chewing  for  the  purpose  of  sweetening  the 
breath.  The  oil  obtained  from  them  is  substi- 
tuted for  oil  of  anise.  /.  relimosum  is  held  sa- 
cred by  the  Japanese,  who  (decorate  the  tombs 
of  deceased  friends  with  it,  and  bum  the  fra- 
grant bark  as  incense.  The  leaves,  however,  n  re 
said  to  be  poisonous ;  and  those  of  /.  florida- 
num  have  the  same  reputation,  whence  the  lat- 
ter plant  has  acquired  the  name  of  Poison  Bay. 
They  are  all  evergreen  shrubs  or  low  trees,  with 
laurel-like  leaves. 

XUudeilte.  A  mineralogical  synonym  of 
Epidote, 

XUumlnatl  or  Tbe  Bnllirlttened.  A  se- 
cret society,  formed  in  1776,  chiefly  under  the 
direction  of  Adam  Weishaupt,  proiessor  of  law 
at  Ingolstadt  in  Bavaria.  Its  professed  object 
was  the  attainment  of  a  higher  degree  of  virtue 
and  morality  than  that  reached  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  society.  It  numbered  at  one  time  2,000 
members.  It  was  suppressed  by  the  Bavarian 
government  in  1784.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
this  and  some  other  secret  societies  were  activelv 
engaged  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  French 
revolution ;  but  of  tlus  no  satis&ctoiy  proof  has 
been  adduced.     {Bincy.  von  Ersch  and  Gruber.) 

mumtnatteg  Vower.    [Telbscofi.} 

ZUumlnatloiif  Art  of.  The  practice  of 
illuminating  books  with  gold  and  colours  seems 
to  prevail  generally  in  countries  where  printing 
is  unknown,  but  where  a  written  literature 
exists.  "With  the  introduction  of  printing  it 
has  invariably  declined,  if  it  has  not  altogether 
died  out.    In  Arabia,  Persia)  &c,  MSS.  are 
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still  so  ornamented ;  in  Europe  it  may  now  be 
regarded  simply  as  an  amusement  for  persons 
with  ample  leisure  at  their  command.  But 
during  the  early  and  middle  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  highest  specimens  of  art  are  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  MSS.  The  monastic 
system,  by  cutting  off  laige  numbers  from  all 
secular  business,  gave  great  impulse  to  the  art, 
especially  in  application  to  the  office  books  of 
the  church.  Many  of  these  books,  containing 
exquisite  miniatures  and  borderings  of  flowers 
or  other  designs,  are  preserved  in  libraries  and 
museums,  and  are  invaluable  as  throwing  light 
on  the  developement  and  history  of  art.  The 
character  of  the  illustrations,  with  the  form  of 
the  letters,  suffices  to  determine  the  age  and 
country  where  the  MS.  was  written;  and  a 
comparison  of  MSS.  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe  brings  before  us  the  sevoral  stages  which 
mark  the  growth  of  Christian  iconography. 
(Didron,  Iconographie  CkrStienne.)  The  illu- 
minated MSS.  of  historical  works,  as  those  of 
Eroissart,  Monstrelet,  &c.,are  not  lessimportant^ 
as  illustrating  the  manners,  costumes,  and  habits 
of  life  prevalent  in  the  ages  of  which  they  treat. 
The  devotion  of  the  monastic  illuminators  to 
their  work  caused  naturally  a  strong  resistance 
to  the  introduction  of  printing,  in  which,  how- 
ever, books  were  for  a  long  time  prepared  so  as 
to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  illuminated 
manuscripts. 

Minute  directions  for  the  practice  of  this  art, 
in  which  body  colours  are  employed  and  the 
leaf-gold  on  size  prepared  in  various  ways,  may 
be  found  in  the  curious  work  of  Ccnnino  da 
CoUe,  De  Arte  Pingendi.  Imitations  of  illumi- 
nated works  are  now  produced  with  more  or  less 
Rucoess  by  the  process  of  printing ;  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  8p4H;ify  the  many  works  so  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Shaw,  Owen  Jones,  Noel  Humphreys, 
Pugin,  &c. 

niomiiiatlonof  IVlres.    [Microkbtbh.] 

nimtratloB  (Lat  illustratio).  In  Rhetoric, 
appears  to  diffisr  from  comparison  or  Hmile 
in  this  only,  that  the  latt«r  is  used  merely  to 
give  force  to  the  expression;  the  former  to 
throw  light  upon  an  aigument.  The  term  illus- 
tration  is,  however,  sometimes  used  in  a  wider 
sense,  in  which  it  seems  to  comprehend  exam- 
pie,  which  is  the  recital  of  a  particular  fact  or 
instance  evincing  the  truth  of  a  general  propo- 
sition laid  down  in  the  argument;  Bndparaoief 
which  is  a  species  of  symbolical  nairative,  in 
which  the  actors  and  events  are  intended  to 
represent  certain  other  actors  and  events  in  a 
typical  manner.     [Parabta] 

XUnatratioiM*  In  Printing,  the  pictorial 
embellishments  of  a  liook,  whether  lithograph, 
copper-plate,  or  woodcut.  The  cheapest  and, 
in  some  respects,  the  most  effective  are  those 
on  wood,  worked  in  with  the  letterpress  at  one 
impression. 

Zlmenite.  A  variety  of  Titaniferous  Iron 
found  crjrstallised  and  massive  at  Lake  Ilmen, 
in  Siberia :  also  in  crystalline  lamellar  masses 
in  the  mica-schist  of  Glen  Finnart  in  Aigyle- 
shire,  Norway,  &c. 
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Xlmaniwm.  A  metallic  base,  so  called  be* 
cause  its  ore,  Yttro-ilmenitef  is  found  near  the 
Ilmen  mountains  in  Siberia.  Rose  believes  this 
metal  to  be  identical  with  niobium  or  column 
bium. 

Svalte*  A  mineral  found  in  VUba,  in  black 
prismatic  crystals :  it  is  a  silicate  of  iron  and 
lime. 

Zlyantliiui  (Gr.  Ms,  mud,  and  AifOot,  a 
flower).  A  genus  of  non-adherent  Sea  Ane- 
mones, with  a  proportionally  larger  column 
than  in  most  true  Actinia. 

Xma^e  (Lat.  imago).  A  representation  of 
the  Deity  in  stone,  wood,  or  metal  [Idol.] 
For  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of 
Christian  image  worship,  see  Iconocxasts. 

IiiAOB.  In  Optics,  tne  spectrum  or  appear- 
ance of  an  object,  made  by  reflection  or  refrac- 
tion ;  or  the  im4xge  of  an  object  may  be  more 
correctly  defined  as  the  locus  of  all  the  pencils 
of  converging  or  divei^ng  rays  emanating  from 
every  point  of  the  object,  and  received  on  a  sur- 
face. It  is  by  means  of  optical  images  that 
vision  is  effected.  The  eye  is  an  assemblage  of 
lenses  which  concentrate  the  rays  emanating 
from  each  point  of  the  object  on  a  tissue  of  very 
delicate  nerves  called  the  retina,  where  an  exact 
image  or  representation  of  the  object  is  formed ; 
and  it  is  this  image  which  is  perceived  or  felt 
by  the  retina. 

The  images  of  external  objects  are  painted  on 
the  retina  in  a  reversed  position,  and  from  the 
retina  the  impressions  are  transmitted  to  the 
sensorium  by  the  optical  nerve&  [Etk  ;  Optics.] 

Image.  In  Rhetoric,  a  term  somewhat  loosely 
used  ;  it  appears  generally  to  denote  a  meta- 
phor dilated,  and  rendered  a  more  complete 
picture  by  the  assemblage  of  various  ideas 
through  which  the  same  metaphor  continues  to 
run,  yet  not  sufficiently  expanded  to  form  an 
allegory. 

Ziiiac«i7.  May  be  defined  as  the  generic 
term  for  nmileSy  aUegoriet,  and  m^taphtrs,  or 
such  rhetorical  figures  as  denote  similitude  or 
comparison. 

Tmaylnary  (Lat.  imaginarius).  In  Algebra, 
a  quantity  is  said  to  be  imaginary  when  its 
symbolical  expression  involves  the  impossible 
operation  of  taking  the  square  root  of  a  negative 
quantity.    The  general  form  of  such  a  quantity 

is  a  •(-  6  >/  —  1,  where  a  and  b  denote  real  magni- 
tudes. By  operating  upon  such  quantities  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  do  upon  real  ones, 
algebra  gains,  as  it  were,  a  double  power.  For 
instance,  an  equation  of  the  form 

a  +  ft -/"^  «c  +  rf  ^/^ 

involves  the  equalities  a^c  and  b-»d.  We 
find,  too,  that  the  intelligible,  or  rather  the 
interpretable,  results  of  algebraical  operations 
are  never  vitiated  by  this  mode  of  procedure, 
whilst  uniformity  in  Uie  enunciation  oi  theorems 
and  many  other  advantages  are  thereby  secured. 
Thus,  when  we  say  that  an  equation  has  always 
a  root>  we  mean  that  an  expression  of  the  form 
a  +  ft  v'—  1,  where  a  and  h  are  real  (possibly  0), 
always  exists  which,  substituted  for  jr  in  that 
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equation  and  treated  accordingly,  will  Batiefy  eonhtgate  expression  a-dv'-lisalsoa  root, 
it  identicaUy.    The  imaginaiy  or  impossible   and 

chaiucterof  symbolical  expressions  of  the  abore!  —  — 
kind,  however,  proceeds  from  the  prescribed.  ('-«-*^-l)  ('-«  +  *^-l)*(*-«)'  +  **. 
meanings  attributed  to  the  several  symbols,  ^hich  is  necessarily  positive  for  all  values  of 
The  results  of  algebra,  regarded  as  the  science  \g^i^  ^  factor  of  F(*).  Besides  the  ordinary 
of  the  combination  of  symbols  according  to  arithmetical  root,  every  number  a  has  also  ima- 
prescnbed  laws,  are  all  equally  real  If  m  ]  gjnary  roota  which  are  found  by  multiplying 
accordance  with  these  kws  we  attach  a  meaning  the  former  by  the  imaginary  Roots  of  Unity. 
to  the  symbols,  the  results  in  question  will  be  Xma«liiaUon  (Lat.  imaginatio).  In  Meta- 
true  whenever  they  are  intelligible,  but  theywiU  physics,  maybe  said,  in  iu  widest  sense,  to 
not  neoessardy  be  always  intelhgible.  Thus :  ^e  synonymous  with  invention,  denoting  that 
1^  as  in  ordinary;  anthmetic,  +  and  -  denote  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  either  'bodies 
simply  the  operations  of  addition  and  subtrac-  ,  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown,'  or  produces 
tion.  and  a  and  b  rftnrfmeint  nnmm^ni.  a  —  o  Will ■•— i  *t l* t.- *.r _*  ?.i 


tion,  and  a  and  b  represent  numbere,  a 
be  imaginaxy  or  impossible  whenever  b  ex- 
ceeds a.  On  the  other  hand,  if  +  and  —  denote 
Srogression  in  opposite  directions  on  a  straight 
ne,  a— 6  will  be  perfectly  intelligible  whatever 
may  be  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  distances 
a  and  b.  By  recognising  directly  opposite  direc- 
tions, therefore,  we  escape  certain  anomalies, 
and    found  a  more  extended  tingle  algebra. 

In  this  system,  however,  V  —  l  would  still 
remain  without  significance^  Analogy  suggests 
now  the  recc^ition  of  more  than  two  directly 

opposite  directiona,  and  since  -•—I  denotes  an 
operation  which,  twice  repeated  upon  a  magni- 
tude (line)  6,  converts  it  into  —  o,  we  come  to 
regard  &<v/—  1  as  a  line  of  the  length  6,  turned 
from  iU  initial  position  through  a  right  angle, 

and  by  an  obvious  extension  a  -f  6  </  —  1  then 
denotes  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  one  of  whose  sides  a  has  the  initial 
direction,  whilst  the  other,  6,  has  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  first.  Thus  arises  a 
double  algebra  of  a  still  more  general  character, 
and  still  more  iree  firom  imaginary  or  impossible 
symbolical  results.  On  this  subject  the  reader 
may  consult  with  advantage  Peacock's  '  Report 
on  Certain  Branches  of  Analysis,'  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  British  Association,  1834;  De 
Morgan's  IVigonometry  and  Double  Algebra, 
London  1849:  or  the  article  'Negative  and 


original  thoughts  or  new  combinations  of  ideas 
from  materials  stored  up  in  the  memory. 
While  some  (and  among  these  Reid  and  Addi- 
son) limit  the  domain  of  this  faculty  so  far  as 
to  teach  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  lively 
conception  of  the  objects  of  sight,  differing  from 
conception  only  as  a  part  from  the  whole; 
others,  like  Dugald  Stewart,  place  it  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  the  mental  faculties,  attributing 
to  its  operation  the  origination  and  developement 
of  the  Bublimest  and  boldest  thoughts  in  all  the 
departments  of  human  knowledge.  Dr.  Reid's 
chapter  On  the  Train  of  Thought  in  the  Mind 
gives  a  vivid  though  simple  picture  of  the  power 
of  the  imagination  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
illustrates  the  difficidty  of  treating  this  subject, 
owing  to  a  want  of  precision  in  the  definition 
of  the  term.  In  many  philosophical  disquisi- 
tions imagination  is  used  as  nearly  synonymous 
with  fancy.  But  it  would  seem  that  this  is 
an  erroneous  application  of  the  term ;  for,  as 
Dugald  Stewart  observes,  the  latter  should 
rather  be  considered  as  that  peculiar  habit  of 
association  which  presents  to  our  choice  all  the 
different  materials  that  are  subservient  to  the 
efforts  of  the  former,  and  which  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  forming  its  groundwork. 
[Association;  Pobtby.I 

Imaf^o  (Lat.).  In  Entomology,  the  term 
applied  to  the  state  of  the  butterfly  after  it  has 
emerged  from  the  pupeu 

An  inferior  order  of 
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or 
Impossible  Quantities,'  in  the  Penny  Cydo- 

^The  aimlication  of  algebra  to  ireometrv  ™"*i*^™  of  religion  in  the  Turkish  empire.  The 
naturally  ^fcd  to  the  appH^tion  of  the  teri  ;  ^^^jj^  ^°^*^,"^  °^^*^^  mosque  (Imam'ul-Haikh) 
-•  -^^-^^1..  *^  ^  •  *    \'J      A.        u-  u  *     performs  the  ordinarv  civil  functions  which  m 

«5r^Z.^v^};i,^fh.™:<^;7i!,t.rr„„^   Euwpe  have  been  in  most  coantriee  assigned  to 

exist,  actually,  when  the  magnitudes  or  positions         .  f       •    *-    «    :  ♦• ««.  *u     -; r^*  ;  ^ 

of  certain  elt^ento  of  a  fl(m^  are  Tariei^  Thoa  :  P""*  P"'**"'.  ?«"?t">8  ?'  the  cmmmeision, 
we  apeak  of  the  imoffimSyloinit  common  to  a  '.  ""^jHSC  1"™«1«.  &'■  o^his  P»™l"oner.  He 
m^^\Za  ..  ^-^1    \-i'  I.  y^^  4.  •   ~**^".  'presides  over  the  assembly  of  the  faithful  at 

iZw    1^  I  ^J''^^^^*  intersect  one   P^     ^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^^ 

another,  msani,^  thereby  the  pomts  who_se  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  jP  f^  ^^'^^^  ^j^^  superintendence 
coordinates  would  have  the  form  a +  *-/-!,  I  ^f  the  Khatib,  a  higher  minister  (who  is  also 
but  would  nevertheless  satisfy,  mmultaneously,  ^^^Ued  from  that  circumstance  the  Imam'ul 
the  equations  of  the  circle  and  of  the  hue.  jUumd,  or  Friday  ImAn).  The  legitimate 
ICmciTLAK  PoiHTS  AT  IifTOnTT.]  successoT  of  Mahomet,  who,  in  theorjr,  is  pri- 

XmafflnarySootsof  anHqvatioii.    Ex-  ^  j^^jy  ^n  ecdesiasticnl  chief,  is  termed  InUtm 
prcssions  of  the  form  a  +  6<v/— 1,  where  a  and 


b  denote  real  numbers,  which,  when  substi- 
tuted for  the  unknown  quantity  t,  and  treated 
according   to  the    ordinary  laws  of  algebra. 


by  way  of  pre-eminence ;  but  the  Mussulmans 
are  not  agreed  amons  themselves  as  to  the 
character  of  this  dignity,  or  as  to  those  who 
have  rightftilly  borne  it.     The  Persians  reckon 


reduce  the  equation  to  an  identity.  [Equation. ]  twelve  legitimate  Imaums,  of  whom  they  beli eve 
Ifa  +  6y— lisa  root  of  an  algebraical  equation  ,  the  last  (Mahadi)  to  be  still  living.  (Taylor's 
F(x)»0  whose  coefficients  are  all  real,  taen  the   History  of  Mohammedanism^  ch.  viii) 
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loftbeellity  (Lat  imbecillitas,  weakness). 
In  Law,  the  state  of  a  person  who,  although 
not  positiTelj  non  compos,  or  iDsane,  is 
yet  of  such  great  weakness  of  mind  as  to  be 
nnable  to  gnard  himself  against  imposition, 
or  to  resist  importunity  or  undue  influence. 
(Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence.)  Equity  will 
not  set  a  contract  aside  on  the  mere  ground  of 
imbecility ;  but  its  existence  affords  a  material 
ingredient  in  examining  whether  it  has  been 
obtained  fraudulently  or  by  undue  influence. 
The  same  principle  prevails  in  the  Civil  Law, 
and  in  the  Scottish  and  other  systems  founded 
on  it.     [LuKACT.l 

Zmbibltlon  (Lat  imbibo,  I  drink  in).  The 
absorption  of  a  liquid  into  the  pores  of  a  solid. 
Much  importance  has  been  attributed  to  this 
property  as  belonging  to  the  organic  tissues 
and  as  affecting  their  functions. 

Imbrioated  (Lat  imbricatus,  from  imbrex, 
a  tile).  In  Botany,  a  term  used  in  speaking  of 
the  arrangement  of  bodies,  to  denote  that  their 
parts  lie  over  each  other  in  regular  order  like 
the  tiles  upon  the  roof  of  a  house,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  scales  upon  the  cup  of  some  aooms : 
also  applied  in  spe^ng  of  the  aestivation  of  pe- 
tals or  leaves,  to  denote  that  they  overlap  each 
other  at  the  mai^n  without  any  involution. 

Imbrofflio  (a  word  borrowed  from  the 
Italian  brc^liare,  to  confound  or  mix  t^ether ; 
whence  the  French  brouiller  and  English 
embroil).  In  Literary  language,  the  plot  of  a 
romance  or  a  drama,  when  much  perplexed  and 
complicated,  is  said  to  be  an  imbroglio.  The 
small  burlesque  theatrical  pieces  so  termed  by 
the  Italians  derive  their  ludicrous  character 
from,  a  similar  species  of  absurdity. 

Xmldes.  Chemical  compounds  derived  from 
ammonia  by  the  replacement  of  two  atoms  of 
hydn^en  by  two  of  an  organic  radical.  The 
basic  imides  being  now  generally  termed  secon- 
dary amineSf  the  word  is  restricted  to  neutral 
derivatives. 

Xmltatton  (Lat.  imitatio).  In  Music,  a 
species  of  composition  in  which  each  part  is 
made  to  imitate  the  others.  Sometimes  the 
motion  or  figure  of  the  notes  only  is  imitated, 
and  frequently  by  a  contrary  motion,  making 
what  is  called  a  retrograde  imitation^  or  imi- 
tazion3  cancheneante.  Imitation  is  subject  to 
less  strict  form  and  rule  than  fiigue. 

Xmmaoiilate  Coneeptton  of  tbe 
Sleaaed  ▼trfin.  In  Theology,  an  opinion 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  erected  by  the  present 
Pope,  Pius  IX.,  into  an  article  of  faith.  The 
festival  of  the  Conception  of  Mary  is  of  great 
antiquity  in  the  Western  Church :  certainly  as 
old  as  tile  eighth  centuiy.  But  the  question, 
whether  the  mother  of  our  Saviour  was  free  from 
the  taint  of  original  sin,  can  hardly  be  traced  as 
the  subject  of  discussion  before  the  affirmative 
was  strongly  maintained,  in  1301,  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan Duns  Scotus.  Eighty  years  later,  certain 
persons  of  the  Dominican  order  maintained 
the  contrary  proposition  ;  and  thus  a  question, 
hitherto  left  m  respectful  mystery,  became  the 
subject  of  strong  controversy  between  the  two 
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most  powerful  orders  in  the  church.  The  oom- 
batants  were  popularly  designated  as  Sootists 
and  Thomists.  In  1483,  Siztus  IV.  took  upon 
himself  to  declare  the  doctrine  of  the  Francis- 
cans not  heretical ;  and  in  1494  the  university 
of  Paris,  which  had  always  adhered  to  the 
doctrine  of  Sootns,  compelled  a  preacher  who 
defended  the  Thomist  side  to  retract  The 
council  of  Trent^  when  affirming  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  declared  that  it  did  not  intend 
to  comprehend  therein  the  instance  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Still  the  question  was  not 
formally  decided ;  and  several  successive  pon- 
tiff in  the  seventeenth  century  thought  fit  to 
renew  their  prohibitions  against  ei£er  side, 
treating  the  supporters  of  the  opposite  doctrine 
as  hereticaL  Thus  Clement  XI.,  having  made 
a  constitution  for  the  observance  of  the  feast 
'  Conceptionis  B.M  Immaculatae,'  was  highly 
displeased  that  the  words  oi  his  bull  were 
printed  in  an  Italian  city,  in  1709,  in  the 
form  *  Festum  Immaculate  Conoeptionts  B.V.,' 
thereby  perverting  it  into  a  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  Franciscan  tenet  But  with  the 
revival  of  idtramontane  views  and  high  doc- 
trines of  Roman  Catholic  theology  wluch  has 
marked  the  present  century,  arose  the  desire 
to  have  this  long-pending  controversy  termi- 
nated in  the  sense  esteemed  most  honourable 
to  the  exalted  personage  who  was  the  subject 
of  it. 

ZnmMiiioiial  (Lat  in,  neg.,  and  memoria, 
fnentory).  In  English  Law,  a  custom  or  prescrip- 
tion is  said  to  be  immemorial,  when  its  existence 
is  presumable  from  a  period  anterior  to  possible 
proof.  This  in  English  law  was  long  ago  arbi- 
trarily Bxed  at  A.D.  1 189  (the  return  of  Richard  I. 
from  the  Holy  Land).  It  is  therefore  deemed 
that  a  custom  is  established  at  law  when  rea- 
sonable affirmative  evidence  of  its  antiquity 
is  shown,  and  no  instance  to  the  contrary  is 
proved  to  have  taken  place  since  that  year, 
commonly  tsrmed  the  period  of  'legal  memory/ 
or  *  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not 
to  the  contrary.' 

Xnmimrsion  (Lat  immersio,  from  immergo, 
/  plunge  under).  In  Astronomy,  denotes  the 
disappearance  of  anv  celestial  object  behind 
another  or  in  its  shadow.  Thus  in  an  eclipse 
of  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  the  immersion 
takes  place  when  the  satellite  disappears 
behind  the  body  of  the  planet  or  enters  into 
the  planet's  shadow ;  and  in  an  oceultation  of 
a  planet  or  fixed  star  by  the  moon,  the  immer- 
sion is  the  disappearance  of  the  star  or  planet 
behind  the  body  of  the  moon.  In  like  manner, 
the  reappearance  of  the  body  is  called  its 
emersion.  The  immersions  and  emersions  of 
fixed  stars  occulted  by  the  moon,  are  phe- 
nomena of  great  importance  for  oorrecting  the 
lunar  tables. 

Xmmerstoiiv  Bapttom  hiy*  Seems  to  have 
been  the  most  ancient  mode  adopted  in  the 
Christian  church.  The  trine  immersion,  in 
honour  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Divinity,  is 
mentioned  by  Tertullian,  and  prescribed  in  th^ 
Sacramentary  of  Gregory  the  Great ;  but  single 
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immenion  was  held  valid  by  that  pope,  and  his 
deciBion  was  confinned  by  tne  fouith  council  of 
Toledo,  A.D.  633. 

nnmolatlOB  (Lat  immolatio).  A  ceremony 
used  in  the  Roman  Bacrifices,  which  consisted 
of  throwing  upon  the  head  of  the  victim  some 
sort  of  com  or  frankincense,  together  with  the 
moia,  0t  salt  cake,  and  a  little  wine. 

[Soul.] 

(Fr.).  The  'Everlasting 
flowers '  produced  by  various  Composite  plants, 
of  which  Hnlichrysum  may  be  taken  as  the 
type.  They  include  Antennaria,  Gnaphalium, 
AphelexiSf  PhanocoTna,  Waitsia^  Hetipierum, 
lihodanthe^  &c  The  so-called  flowers  are  the 
flower-heads  surrounded  by  dry  scarious  coloured 
involucral  scales,  to  which  their  beauty  is  due. 

Immnnt^  (Lat  immunitas).  In  Jurispru- 
dence, freedom  from  any  legal  obligation.  Thus 
tho  phrase  ecdesiastical  immunities  compre- 
hends all  that  portion  of  the  rights  of  the  church, 
in  difl^rent  countries,  which  consists  in  the  free- 
dom of  its  members,  or  of  its  property,  from 
burdens  thrown  by  law  on  other  classes. 

Zmpaet  (Lat.  impactus,  part^  of  impingo, 
/  strike  against).  In  Mechanics,  the  instan- 
taneous action  of  two  bodies,  one  or  both 
being  in  motion,  at  the  moment  of  their  col- 
liflion.  VHien  the  bodies  have  no  motion  of 
rotation,  the  impact  is  said  to  be  direct  or 
oblique  according  as  the  common  normal  to  the 
surfaces  of  Uie  bodies  at  their  point  of  impact 
does  or  does  not  coincide  with  the  directions  of 
their  previous  motions.  The  impact  of  spherical 
bodies,  elastic  and  non-elastic,  is  considered 
in    all    elementazy   treatises    on   Mechanics. 

[COLUBIOK.] 

Zmpayes  (Lat.).  In  Architecture,  the 
border  or  fhunework  which  surrounds  the 
panel  of  a  door. 

Impalement  (Lat.  palus,  a  stake),  A 
species  of  pnnishment  stUl  (though  rarely)  in 
use  among  the  Turks,  and  known  to  some  bar- 
barous nations,  which  consisted  in  thrusting  a 
stake  through  the  body,  and  thus  leaving  the 
victim  to  a  lingering  death.  It  is  of  great 
antiquity,  being  referrod  to  in  the  Eumeniaes  of 
.Sschylus. 

IicPAunaDiT.  In  Heraldry,  the  division  of 
a  shield  palewise,  when  the  shield  is  said  to  be 
party  per  pale.  Impalement  per  baron  etfeme 
IS  the  division  which  takes  place  on  marriage ; 
when  the  husband's  coat  ia  borne  on  the  dexter 
cdde  of  the  pale,  and  the  wife's  on  the  sinister. 
Formerly,  the  husband's  and  wife's  arms  were 
impaled  by  dimidiation;  that  is,  the  dexter 
half  of  the  husband's  coat  was  impaled  with  the 
sinist^  half  of  the  wife's :  and  this  inconvenient 
mode  of  marshalling  was  pursued  in  French 
henddry  down  to  the  period  of  the  Bevolution. 

Impanatloii  (flrom  Lat  panis,  bread).  In 
Theology,  the  substantial  union  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  with  the  elements  of  the  eucha- 
rist  without  a  change  in  their  nature.  The  word 
appears  to  be  flrst  used  in  the  controversy  about 
the  real  presence  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  to 
be  applied,  by  the  supporters  of  transubstantia- 
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tion,  to  the  less  material  doctrine  of  Berengarius 
aDd  his  followers.  It  has  since  been  objected,  by 
Koman  Catholics,  to  the  Lutheran  theory,  that 
it  revived  the  old  error  of  impanation.  The 
supporters  of  the  opinion  of  Berengarius  were 
sometimes  termed  Adessenarii ;  from  the  word 
adesse,  to  be  present. 

XmpAiipiiuiate  (Lat.  impar,  odd^  and 
pinnatus,  winged).  In  Botany,  a  term  applied 
to  pinnate  leaves  when  there  is  a  single  ter- 
minal or  odd  leaflet,  and  not  an  even  number 
of  pairs. 

Zmparlaaee  (Fr.  parler,  to  speak).  A  mode 
of  delaying  proceedings  in  a  civil  action  by 
petition  to  the  court  for  farther  time.  General 
imparlance  was  to  the  next  term ;  6p<>cial  im- 
parlance to  a  specified  day,  which  might  be  in 
the  same  term.  The  practice  of  imparlance  ap- 
pears to  be  abolished  by  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  39,  except 
as  to  actions  not  commenced  under  the  process 
given  by  that  Act 

ZmpastattOB.  In  Sculpture,  the  mixture 
of  different  matters  bound  together  by  means 
of  cements  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  fire 
or  air. 

Zmpaeto  (ItaL).  In  Painting,  a  term  applied 
to  the  substance  or  thickness  of  the  colours  as 
they  are  laid  on  the  canvas;  as  thin,  solid, 
heavy,  &c. 

Zmpattena  (Lat).  A  very  extensive  genus  of 
Balsaminac€€Bf  whose  head-quarters  are  in  India. 
One  native  species,  /.  noli  me  tangere^  is  called 
Ihuch-me^notf  a  name  which  alludes  to  a 
property  possessed  by  the  capsules  of  all  the 
species,  that  of  splitting  up  with  elasticity  into 
their  component  valves,  if  touched  after  they 
become  ripe,  the  seeds  being  often  scattered 
with  violence :  hence  the  generic  name. 

Xmpeaotameiit  (from  the  Latin  impetere, 
to  prosecute).  A  species  of  process  against 
persons  accused  of  treason,  or  high  public 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  of  an  inferior  de- 
scription. The  first  regular  instances  of  this 
proceeding  appear,  according  to  Mr.  HatselJ, 
on  the  rolls  of  parliament  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Before  that  time  the 
Lords  seem  to  have  exercised  a  high  but  irre- 
gular jurisdiction  over  state  offences,  at  the 
prayer  of  the  crown  or  of  private  persons.  But 
m  the  case  of  Bichard  Lyon,  1376,  we  first  find 
the  Commons  appearing  in  their  public  capacity 
as  prosecutors:  and  several  similar  ins^tances 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  following  centuiy. 
FiOm  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  to  that  of  James 
I.  impeachments  seem  to  have  fallen  into 
disuse ;  bills  of  attainder,  and  prosecutions  in 
the  Star  Chamber,  having  been  employed  in 
their  stead.  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  James 
I.  this  form  of  proceeding  was  revived  against 
Sir  Giles  Mompeeson  for  having  procured 
illegal  patents,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  has  been  the  regular  constitutional 
form  of  accusation  for  state  offences.  The  form 
of  the  accusation  exhibited  by  the  Commons  is 
styled  the  articles  of  impeachment.  It  is  an 
undoubted  right  of  the  Commons  to  exhibit 
such  artides  against  a  peer  for  treason,  or  any 
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other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanonrs ;  but  it 
has  been  doubted  whether  the  Lords  have  juris- 
diction in  capital  cases  over  a  commoner  in 
this  proceeding.  In  one  instance  (in  1681)  they 
refused  to  do  so,  but  have  in  several  other  in- 
stances admitted  their  competency.  Managers 
are  appointed  by  the  Commons  to  conduct  the 
prosecution  before  the  Lords.  In  case  of  an 
impeachment  of  a  peer  for  treason,  it  is  usual 
to  address  the  crown  to  appoint  a  lord  high 
steward;  but  the  appointment  of  such  an 
officer  does  not  seem  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
an  impeachment  By  12  and  13  Wm.  lU.  c.  2 
it  is  enacted  that  a  pardon  under  the  great  seal 
shall  not  be  pleaoable  to  an  impeachment 
Thifi,  however,  does  not  deprive  the  king  of  his 
prerogative  of  pardoning  after  conviction.  It 
was  determined,  on  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings,  that  this  proceeding  in  the  Lords  is 
not  put  an  end  to  by  the  prorogation  or  disso- 
lution of  parliament ;  and  an  Act  was  passed  to 
prevent  prorogation  or  dissolution  from  having 
the  effect  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  previous 
proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Judg- 
ment on  impeachment  must  proceed  on  the 
same  evidence  which  would  be  required  in  the 
ordinary  courts  of  justice;  in  which  respect 
this  proceeding  differs  from  that  by  bill  of 
attainder. 

Zmpenetrablllty  (Lat  impenetrabilis,  not 
to  be  penetrated).  In  Physics,  one  of  the 
essential  preperties  of  matter  or  body.  It  is  a 
property  inferred  from  invariable  experience, 
and  resting  on  this  incontrovertible  fact  that 
no  two  bodies  can  occupy  the  same  portion  of 
apace  in  the  same  instant  of  time.  Impene- 
trability, as  respects  solid  bodies,  require  no 
proof;  it  is  obvious  to  the  touch.  With  regard 
to  liquids,  the  property  may  be  proved  bv  very 
simple  experiments.  Let  a  vessel  be  filled  to 
the  brim  with  water,  and  a  solid  incapable  of 
solution  in  water  be  plunged  into  it ;  a  portion 
of  the  water  will  overflow  exactly  equal  in  bulk 
to  the  body  immersed.  If  a  cork  be  rammed 
hard  into  the  neck  of  a  phial  full  of  water,  the 
phial  will  burst,  while  its  neck  remains  entire. 
The  disposition  of  air  to  resist  penetration  may 
be  illustrate  in  the  following  way :  Let  a  tail 
glass  vessel  be  nearly  filled  with  water,  on  the 
surface  of  which  a  lighted  taper  is  set  to  float. 
If  over  this  glass  a  smaller  cylindrical  vessel, 
likewise  of  glass,  be  inverted  and  pressed 
downwards,  the  contained  air  maint«dning  its 
place,  the  internal  body  of  the  water  will  de- 
scend, while  the  rest  will  rise  up  at  the  sides, 
and  the  taper  will  continue  to  bum  for  some 
seconds,  encompassed  by  the  whole  mass  of 
Uquid.  (Leslie  s  Elements  of  Natural  PhUo- 
Bophy.) 

ImpeBnatesv  impennes  (Lat.  in,  and 
penna,  a  wing).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  swimming 
birds,  having  short  wings  covered  with  feathers 
resembling  scales.  The  penguin  (Aptenodytee) 
and  the  great  Awk  (Alca  impennia)  are  ex- 
amples of  this  group,  which,  however,  is  not  a 
natiiral  one. 

Imp«ratlwe  IKood  (Lat  impero,  I  com- 
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'  mancT}.  That  form  of  the  verb  which  denotes 
command,  entreaty,  or«  in  general,  desire. 
[Grahmab.] 

Zmperator.    [Emfbror.] 

Zmperatoiin.  A  neutnil  crystalline  prin- 
ciple contained  in  the  root  of  Imperatoria 
Ostruthium. 

Zmperfisot  Cadence.  In  Music*  [Ca- 
dence.] 

Zmperfeot  Ooncorda.  In  Music,  such  as 
are  liable  to  change  from  major  to  minor,  or 
the  contrary,  as  are  thirds  and  sixths;  still, 
however,  not  losing  their  consomuicy. 

Zmperfeot  Vninber.  A  number  which  is 
not  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  divisors.  [Pbafbct, 
AnuNDAirr,  and  Dbficibkt  Numbbb.] 

Zmperfeet  Tenee.  In  Grammar,  that 
modification  of  a  verb  which  expresses  that  the 
action  or  event  of  which  we  speak  was,  at  a 
certain  time  to  which  we  refer,  in  an  unfinished 
state.  This  in  English  is  designated  by  the 
auxiliary  *  was,'  joined  with  what  is  called  the 
present  participU  but  is  really  the  locative 
case  of  a  participial  noun.  In  Greek  it  is 
formed  by  prefixing  the  temporal  augment «  to 
the  root  of  the  verb.  This  augment  is  supposed 
by  Bopp  to  be  the  same  as  the  negative  particle 
a,  which  is  here  simply  a  denial  of  present  time. 
In  Latin  this  tense  is  formed,  like  the  future, 
by  adding  an  affix  from  the  root  bhu,  or  bu 
(Gr.  ^v),  to  be, 

Zmperlal  (Lat  imperialis).  In  Architec- 
ture, a  species  of  dome,  whose  profile  is  pointed 
towards  the  top,  and  widens  towards  the  base, 
thus  forming  a  curve  of  contrary  fiexure  ;  the 
domes  execute  in  Persia  present  the  most 
striking  illustrations  of  this  system ;  in  them 
the  stability  is  owing  entirely  to  the  adhesion 
of  the  cement  employed  in  their  construction. 

Imfebial.  a  beverage  formed  by  dissolv- 
ing two  drachms  of  cream  of  tartar  in  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  and  flavouring  it,  when  cold, 
with  lemon  peel  and  sugar. 

Zmpereonal  Verbs.  In  Grammar,  those 
used  only  in  the  third  person;  as  the  Greek 
l^eari,  Latin  licet,  it  is  lawful.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  every  verb,  whether  active  or  pas- 
sive, must  have  a  necessary  reference  to  some 
noun,  either  expressed  or  understood,  for  its 
nominative ;  and  hence  the  doctrine  of  imper- 
sonal verbs  has  been  justly  rejected  by  the 
best  grammarians,  both  ancient  and  modem. 
[Gbammab.] 

Impetigo  (Lat).  An  eruption  of  small 
pustules,  sometimes  called  the  moist  tetter. 
Something  of  this  kind  is  often  produced  by  par- 
ticular tiudes,  where  irritating  substances  are 
applied  to  the  skin.  Cleanliness,  cooling  oint- 
ments, and  occasionally  the  nitrated  mercurial 
ointment  much  diluted,  are  usefuL  Harro- 
gate water  and  baths  have  been  recommended, 
and  mild  aperients.  The  eruption  is  not  con- 
tagious. 

Zmpetna  (Lat  force).  In  Gnnneiy,  the 
altitude  through  which  a  heavy  body  must  fall 
to  acquire  a  velocity  equal  to  that  with  which 
the  ball  is  discharged  from  the  piece. 


IMPETUS 

Imfrus.  In  Mechanics,  the  same  with 
momefUitM  oi  force, 

Imyll<mtion  (Lat  implicatio,  an  intan- 
gkmmt).  In  Law,  an  inference  necessarily 
insm^  from  eomething  declared.  Thus  con- 
tncts  are  said  to  be  either  express  or  implied. 

[CONTBACT.] 

ZnipUett  roBctloii*      [Ezfucit   Func- 

Zmplitvtvm  (Lat.).    In  ancient  Architec- 
ture, the  outer  part  of  the  coart  of  a  honse 
which  was  exposed  to  the  weather.    In  the  \ 
sammer  time,  it  was  the  castom  of  the  Romans  | 
\o  stretch  an  awning  OTer  this  part  of  their 
lutbitations. 

ZmiioadeittblA  BubstAiioe**  Heat,  light, 
eketricity,  and  magnetism  are  so  called,  by 
those  who  refer  their  phenomena  to  the  pre- 
ieoce  of  very  sabtile  forms  of  matter  of  in- 
appreciable weight 

Xayoffts  (^t.  importo,  /  bring  in).  The 
man  of  commodities  purchased  from  foreign 
coaotziea,  and  employed  either  for  mannfiu^ture, 
vith  a  view  to  subsequent  exportation  and 
borne  use,  cr  for  immeaiate  consumption,  are 
calkd  the  imports  K3i  a  conntir. 

The  dedared  value  of  each  among  thirty- 
tvo  heads  of  imports,  puichaaedby  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  year  1863,  exceeded  a  million 
9t4'rliiig.  Of  these  quantities,  the  most  valuable 
were  cotton,  reckoned  at  fiftrHsix  millions; 
corn,  inelu^ng  rice,  at  nearly  twenty-nine 
millbna ;  wool  at  nearly  twelve  millions ;  sugar 
at  ekveo  millions  and  a  half ;  tea  at  ten  mil- 
lions iwd  a  half;  raw  and  thrown  silk  at  nine 
millions  and  a  half;  timber  at  five  millions 
aad  a  half;  coffee,  wine,  butter,  and  fiax,  each 
at  about  four  millions  and  a  hall 

In  Qidinaiy  years  the  largest  amount  (in 
^oe)  of  importii  haa  been  derived  from  tne 
Uniteid  States.  Since  1861,  however,  British 
India  has  headed  the  list  Still  the  United 
^^tates  take  the  second  place,  France  ranks 
next,  then  Egypt,  China,  Bussia,  the  West 
India  lalanda,  the  North  American  colonies, 
Holland,  Anstnlia,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Prussia, 
Tori^ey,  Belgium;  the  imports  from  each  of 
tiieee  eountries  (stated  in  the  order  of  the 
qoaptity  supplied  by  each)  exceeding  five 
nuUiona 

The  following  is  the  value  of  imports  since 
ISH  the  year  in  which  the  real  value  was 
fim  estimated: — 


Year  £ 

1854.  152,389.053. 

18.S5.  143,542,850. 

l8o6.  172,544,154. 

1857.  187,844,441. 

18.>8.  164,583,832. 

1859.  179,182,355. 


Tear 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 


210,630,873. 
217,485,024. 
226,716,976. 
248,980,942. 
267,376,333. 


(Fr.  imposer).  In  Printing,  the 
^mngnnent  of  the  pages  of  a  sheet,  or  ^rm, 
upon  the  imposing  stone  in  their  proper  order, 
»  that  when  ihsy  are  printed  and  the  sheet 
^jldfd  they  will  follow  each  other  consecutively. 
The  fumidire  is  then  put  about  them,  with  the 
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chase ;  and  they  are  wedged  up  with  quoins, 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  pressman. 

Impoaltioii  of  Bands.  This  ceremony  is 
maintained  in  the  English  and  other  churcho^, 
as  being  conformable  to  the  apostolic  practice 
and  that  of  the  earliest  ages,  in  which  confirma- 
tion and  the  ordination  of  priests  and  deacons 
are  supposed  to  have  been  accompanied  with 
the  performance  of  this  ceremony.  In  Acta  vi. 
the  apostles  are  represented  as  laying  their 
hands  on  those  appointed  to  be  deacons ;  in 
Acts  viiL  and  xix.  the  converts  who  had  been 
already  baptised  by  Philip  and  John  are  in 
the  same  manner  confirmed  by  Paul  and  the 
other  apostles. 

Xmposaible  Quantity.  In  Algebra,  j(he 
symbolical  result  of  an  impossible  operation. 
The  term  is  usually  restricted  to  quantities  ex- 
pressible only  in  the  form  a  +  6  \/— 1,  whereaand 
0  denote  real  numbers.  If— were  the  symbol 
of  ordinary  subtraction,  however,  and  b  denoted 
a  greater  number  than  a,  the  term' impossible 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  the 
quantity  a^b.     [Imagikart.] 

Zmpoat  (Lat.  impositus,  part,  of  impono,  1 
place  upon).  In  Architecture,  the  capital  of  a 
pier,  or  pilaster,  that  receives  the  thnist  of  an 
arch.  The  impost  varies  in  the  character  of  its 
mouldings  with  the  order  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  entablature  serves 
as  an  impost  to  an  arch.  The  term  is  applicable 
to  any  supporting,  or  springing,  piece. 

The  term  impost  is  also  frequently  used  as 
synonymous  with  a  tax  or  public  burden. 

Zmpreoatlon  (Lat.  imprecatio).  In  Bhe- 
toric  and  Poetry,  a  form  of  speech  in  which  the 
superior  powers  are  invoked  to  destroy  or  injure 
the  objects  of  the  speaker's  enmity.  In  Shak- 
speare,  Lear's  imprecation  against  his  daughters, 
and  that  of  Timon  against  the  Athenians,  fur- 
nish noble  instances. 

Impregnation  (Lat  prsegnans,  pregnant). 
In  Botany,  the  act  of  the  fertilisation  of  the 
ovules  by  means  of  the  pollen  tubes.  It  is 
equivalent  Uy  fertilisation. 

Zmpreaoiiptlble  Xlglits.  In  Law,  righta 
which  cannot  be  lost  to  the  owner  through  Uie 
claims  of  any  other  founded  on  pREscaipriOK 
[which  see]. 

Zmpressment.  The  forcible  levying  of 
mariners  in  time  of  war  for  the  king's  service 
at  sea.  The  power  of  impressment  is  a  branch 
of  the  king's  prerogative.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  statute  2  Richard  II.  c.  4,  as  a  recognised 
usage.  Various  classes  of  mariners  are  ex- 
empted firom  it  by  particular  statutes.  The 
officer  impressing  acted  under  an  impress  war- 
rant for  that  especial  purpose;  but  the  regularity 
of  this  instrument  was  carefullv  watched  by 
the  courts,  and  criminal  informations  have  been 
also  granted  against  officers  guilty  of  unneces- 
sary severity  or  acts  of  private  malice  in  carry- 
ing it  into  execution.  It  was  wholly  disused  in 
the  Russian  war  of  1854. 

Zmpiimator  (Lat.  let  it  be  printed).  The 
term  applied  to  the  privilege  which,  in  coun- 
tries subjected  to  the  censorship  of  the  press,' 


IMPRINT 

most  be  granted  by  a  public  fnsctionaiy  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  before  any  book  can  be 
printed.  Thia  formula  was  much  u^ed  in  Eng- 
lish books  printed  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  and  was  usually  printed  so  as 
to  face  the  title-page.  This  permisaon  is  still 
Tested  in  some  of  our  own  universities,  especi- 
ally in  Scotland,  where  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
on  the  title-page  of  some  woiks  recommended  to 
public  favour  by  the  senatus  academicus,  the 
imprimatur  of  the  principaL  Unlicensed  books 
and  reprints  were  sometimes  printed  in  places 
called  by  Moxon  Ao/e«,  or  holesprivate, 

Xmpiint  (Fr.  iraprimer).  The  designation 
of  the  place  where,  by  whom,  and  when  a  book 
is  printed  or  published,  alwavs  placed  at  the 
boAom  of  the  title.  Among  tne  early  printers 
it  was  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  is 
styled  the  colophon.  By  the  Act  39  Geo.  III. 
c.  79,  every  printer  was  obliged  to  affix  his 
name  and  residence  to  each  article  printed, 
and  if  it  consisted  of  more  than  one  leaf,  then 
upon  the  first  and  last  leaves,  under  a  heavy 
penalty ;  but  there  were  some  exceptions.  The 
Act  39  Geo.  III.  c.  79  was  amended  by 
16  Geo.  m.  c  65  and  2  &  3  Vict  c  12. 
Ko  prosecution  can  now  be  entered  into  for 
omitting  an  imprint  without  the  consent  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  crown,  and  they  will  not 
interfere  unless  the  work  is  of  a  violent  politi- 
cal or  treasonable  character.  But  it  has  been 
recently  decided  in  the  superior  courts  that  a 
printer  cannot  recover  his  charges  unless  his 
imprint  appears  on  his  work.  The  author,  the 
printer,  and  the  publisher  of  a  libel  are  all 
liable  to  an  action  for  damages  at  the  suit  of 
the  injured  party,  to  an  indictment,  or  in 
certain  cases  to  a  criminal  information. 

Imiironiptu  (from  the  Latin  phrase,  in 
promptu  esse,  to  be  in  readineM),  In  litera- 
ture, any  short  and  pointed  production  sup- 
posed to  be  brought  forth  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment;  generaUy  of  an  epigrammatic  cha- 
racter. 

Impr«per  Vraotloii.  In  Arithmetic  one 
whose  numerator  exceeds  its  denominator :  it 
consists  of  a  whole  number  and  a  proper  frac- 
tion. Thus  the  improper  fraction  {  is  equal 
to  2  +  j^,  which  latter,  written  in  the  form  2^, 
is  called  a  Tnixed  number.  In  Algebra,  a 
fraction  whose  numerator  and  denominator  are 
rational  functions  of  the  same  variable,  is  said 
to  be  proper  or  improper,  according  as  the 
decree  of  Uie  function  in  the  denominator  does 
or  does  not  exceed  that  in  the  numerator. 

Xmiiroprlatloii  (Lat  proprius,  peculiar). 
In  Law,  where  the  tithes,  glebe,  or  other 
ecclesiastical  dues  of  a  parish  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  layman.  The  religious  societies  having, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  property  of 
many  benefices  in  their  hands,  clauses  were 
inserted  in  the  acts  by  which  they  were 
dissolved  to  give  that  property  absolutely  to 
the  king,  by  whom  it  was  granted  out  to  lay 
proprietors.  In  common  limguage,  such  bene- 
fices are  said  to  be  impropriated  as  are  in 
the  hands  of  laymen;  such  as  are  held  by 
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spiritual  corporations,  sole  or  aggregate,  are 
termed  appropriated. 

Zmprovisatore  (from  Lat  improviso,  on,  a 
sudden,  unexpectedly).  An  Italian  word,  signi- 
fying a  person  who  has  the  talent  of  composing 
and  reciting  verses  on  a  given  sulirject  im- 
mediately and  without  premeditation.  This 
peculiar  talent  thus  restricted,  appears  to 
belong,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  Italian  lan- 
guage and  people.  Much,  no  doubt  of  the 
faciUty  of  these  improvisatori,  which  appears 
almost  preternatural  to  one  unaocnatomed  to 
hear  them,  arises  from  the  peculiar  ease  and 
flexibility  of  their  language,  and  its  richness  in 
rhymes.  But  this  circumstance  will  not  wholly 
account  for  so  singular  a  national  &cnlty ;  for, 
about  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  Italy 
possessed  improvisatori  in  Latin  as  well  as 
in  Italian.  Many  poets  have  exyoyed  consider- 
able celebrity  in  their  day  from  their  success 
in  this  mode  of  composition ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  of  their  poems  have  acquired  a 
permanent  celebrity,  although  often  taken  down 
from  their  recitation.  Tuscany  and  the  Vene- 
tian States  have  been  most  fiunous  for  the  pro- 
duction of  improvisatori,  especially  Sienna  and 
Verona;  in  which  latter  city  the  talent  seems 
to  have  been  perpetuated  by  succession.  The 
chevalier  Bernardino  Perfetti,  the  most  fiimous 
of  all  these  reciters,  was  of  Sienna:  he  flou- 
rished in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed  un- 
bounded erudition,  and  to  have  been  able  to 
pour  forth  extempore  poetical  essays  on  the 
most  abstruse  questions  of  science.  There 
have  been  many  distinguished  females  pos- 
sessed of  this  talent  (improvisatrici).  Gorilla, 
the  most  celebrated  of  them,  was  of  Pistoift  in 
Tuscany.  She  was  the  original  of  Madame 
de  StaeFs  Corinne.  She  received  in  1776  the 
laureate  crown  at  Rome,  an  honour  which  had 
also  been  accorded  to  FerfettL  Germany  is 
said  to  have  produced  one  noted  improvisatrice, 
Anna  Louisa  Karsch.  There  appears  no 
reason  why  the  term  improvisation  should  not 
also  be  applied  to  the  delivery  of  unpremedi- 
tated discourses  in  prose.  It  is  the  exertion  of 
a  very  similar  faculty,  perfected  in  the  same 
manner  by  habit  to  a  degree  almost  incon- 
ceivable by  those  not  accustomed  to  witness  its 
exercise.  It  is,  however,  much  more  genersL 
The  North  American  Indians  are  represented 
to  possess  it  in  a  high  desree.  In  £urope,  it 
is  most  generally  to  be  found  in  the  pulpit 
Public  secular  oratoiy  of  this  unpremeditated 
description  is  far  more  common  in  £ngland  and 
tbe  United  States,  and  the  power  much  more 
sedulously  cultivated,  than  in  the  continontjil 
countries  of  Europe.  (Forsyth's  Italy;  Edin- 
burgh Review  voL  xxii.;  Encydopadia  Metro- 
politana.) 

In  Antto  (Lat.).  A  building  is  said  to 
be  in  antis  when  it  has  upon  the  fa^ide  two 
columns,  detached,  standing  between  two 
antffi  that  terminate  the  side  walls  of  the 
building ;  as  in  the  temples  at  Rhamnos  and 
Sunium. 


IN  CJSNA  DOMINI 

In  Ctaeaa  Bomtnt  (Lat.  at  the  LarcTs 
Supper),  The  name  of  a  celebrated  papal 
boll,  contaming  a  collection  of  extracts  from 
different  constitutiona  of  the  popes,  comprising 
those  rights  which,  since  the  time  of  Gregory 
VII.,  have  been  nnintezraptedly  claimed  by 
the  Boman  see,  and  a  proclamation  of  ana- 
thema against  all  who  violate  them.  It  was 
annually  read  on  Holy  Thorsday,  whence  it  re- 
ceives its  name;  but  lately  on  Easter  Monday. 
The  sects  of  heretios  are  cursed  in  it  by  their 
several  designations.  A  copy  of  the  bull  is 
hung  up  at  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and 
St  John  Lateran ;  and  all  patriarchs,  primates, 
bishops,  &C.,  are  required  to  have  it  read  once 
or  more  annually  in  their  churches. 

la  Base  (Lat.).  A  term  applied  to  things 
actually  existing.  A  difference  is  made  by 
authors  between  in  esse  and  in  posse:  the 
latter  being  applied  to  things  that  are  not, 
but  may  be ;  the  former  being  said  of  things 
actually  apparent  and  visible. 

Zn  Wormk  Vrntperla  (Lat).  In  Law,  a 
person  is  said  to  sue  as  a  pauper,  or  in  formd 
pauperis^  when  he  takes  advanta^  of  the  stat. 
11  Hen.  YIL  c  12,  swearing  himself  not  to 
be  worth  five  pounds;  in  which  case  he  is 
entitled  to  have  original  writs  and  subpoena 
gratis,  and  attorney  and  counsel  assigned 
him  without  fee,  and  ia  excused  from  pay- 
*ing  costs  when  plaintiff.  By  misconduct  and 
under  certain  other  circumstances,  the  party 
is  dispaupered,  and  loses  his  privilege.  H!e 
is  capable  of  recovering  costs,  although  not 
liable. 

ZkMTCliliiff*  In  Horticulture,  grafting  by 
approach,  that  is  to  say  uniting  a  scion  to  a 
stock  without  severing  its  connection  with  the 
parent  until  it  has  become  united  to  the 
stock ;  the  branches  being  brought  together  in 
an  arching  manner. 

ZBavciuratloii  (Lat.  inauguiatio).  This 
term  was  originally  applied  to  the  Boman 
ceremony  by  which  the  augurs  consecrated 
any  person  or  thing  to  the  service  of  the 
gods:  it  is  now  improperly  used  in  a  sense 
nearly  synonymous  with  the  consecration  of 
a  prdate,  or  the  coronation  of  a  king  or  em- 
peror, and  is  even  employed  to  denote  an 
mtroduction  to  any  office  with  certain  cere- 
monies, or  the  commencement  of  any  under- 
taking. 

Zaea  or  Viioa.  A  name  given  by  the  In- 
dians of  ancient  Peru  to  their  kings  and 
princes  of  the  blood.  The  empire  of  the  Incas, 
founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Manco 
Capac,  extended  over  the  table-land  of  the 
Andes,  £rom  Pasto  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chili,  as  well  as  the  lowlands  on  the  coast 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards  under  Pi- 
zarro  and  Almagro.  The  blood  royal  of  the 
Incas  is  preserved,  or  believed  to  be  so,  among 
the  Indians  of  the  present  day ;  and  Tupac 
Amaru,  who  carried  on  a  long  and  nearly  suc- 
cessful insuirection  against  Spain  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  professed  to  be  de- 
acended  fiK>m  them. 
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Zncaiiaesoenee  (Lat  in,  and  candexe, 
to  he  warm).  The  luminosity  exhibited  by 
a  substance  when  heated  up  to  a  certain 
point 

Xnoantatlon  (Lat  incantatio,  from  in,  and 
canto,  /  sing).  A  form  of  words  combined 
with  certain  ceremonies  for  superstitious  pur- 
poses. They  were  most  commonly  resorted  to 
by  unsuccessful  lovers.    [Philthb.] 

Zaoaroeratton  (Lat  in,  and  career,  a  pri- 
son). Literally,  imprisonment  In  Surgery, 
this  term  is  generally  applied  to  ruptures  or 
hernias,  with  the  same  meaning  as  strangtdation ; 
but*  acoordinff  to  Scarpa,  an  incarcerated  hernia 
is  that  in  iraich  the  course  of  the  intestinal 
matter  is  interrupted  without  any  considerable 
injury  of  the  bowel  itself;  whereas  in  strangu^ 
lated  hernia  the  vitality  of  the  bowel  is  af- 
fected, or  there  is  organic  ii\jury  of  its  coats. 
The  Actions  of  the  merely  incarcerated  in- 
testine are  healthily  resumed  upon  its  return 
into  the  abdomen,  which  is  not  the  case  where 
true  strangulation  has  taken  place. 

Znoamatioii  (Lat.  caro,  camis,  fiesh).  A 
word  in  common  use  among  theologians  to 
express  ihe  union  of  the  G^odhead  with  the 
Manhood  in  Jesus  Christ  For  the  opinions  of 
the  Arians,  Eutychians,  Nestorians,  Sabellians, 
and  Socinians  on  this  subject^  see  the  respective 
articles. 

XaoeDtflarj'  (Lat  incendiarius,  from  in- 
cendo,  /  hum).  Literally,  one  who  sets  fire 
wilfully  to  a  building  or  stores ;  but  it  is  used 
also  in  a  metaphorical  sense  for  any  political 
agitator  who  seeks  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
people.     [AssoK.] 

Xnoendiary  better.  In  Law,  a  common, 
though  not  strictly  a  legal  phrase,  especially  in 
Scotland,  for  threatening  letters,  meaning  not 
only  the  burning  of  property,  but  murder  or 
other  mischiefs. 

Znoenae.    [FnAinaKOBirsE.] 

Xkioenae-tree  or  Znoense^wood.  Names 
implying  the  use  to  which  the  resinous  wood 
and  juice  of  some  species  of  Icica^  espe- 
cially /.  guianensis  and  /.  heterophyUa,  are 
applied. 

XBoeptlw«  (Lat  incipio,  /  hegin).  A  word 
used  by  Dr.  Wallis  to  express  such  momertts 
or  first  principles  as,  though  possessed  of  no 
magnituae  themselves,  have  yet  the  power  of 
producing  it  by  being  extended  or  enlarged. 
Thus  a  point  or  a  line,  though  the  former 
has  no  proper  magnitude  and  the  latter  no 
breadth,  are  both  said  to  be  inceptive  of 
enlargement 

In  the  Latin  language  inceptive  or  inchoative 
verbs  (the  latter  term  being  derived  from  the 
Lat.  inchoare,  to  hegin)  are  those  which,  ac- 
cording to  grammarians,  are  characterised  by 
the  termination  sco  or  scor  added  to  their 
primitives,  to  express  the  augmentation  of  the 
qualities  indicated  by  the  words  from  which 
they  are  derived:  as  augere,  to  increase; 
augescere,  to  begin  to  increase ;  palieret  to  be 
pale ;  paUescere,  to  grow  pale. 

Znoortnm  Opns  (Lat  uncertain  foork\ 


INCH 

In  ancient  Architectnre,  a  species  of  walling 
whose  face  exhibits  an  irregularlj  formed 
masonry  not  laid  in  horizontal  courses,  or  in 
regular  dimensions. 

Znolia  A  measure  of  length ;  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  foot 

Inch.  A  word  used  as  a  prefix  to  certain 
small  Scottish  islands,  as  Inch-Keith,  Inch- 
Garvie.  It  is  derived  &om  the  old  Irish  or 
Gaelic  word  Inis  [which  see]. 

Znddenoe  (Lat  incido,  I  fall  upon).  The 
meeting  of  one  body  with  another.  The  term 
angle  of  incidence  is  used  by  writers  on  Me- 
chanics and  Optics  in  different  senses.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  a  body  striking  against  a  plane, 
the  angle  of  incidence  is  by  some  understood 
to  signify  the  angle  formed  by  the  line  in  which 
the  body  moved  with  a  straight  line  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane ;  while  others  use  the  term 
to  denote  the  angle  which  the  line  of  incidence 
makes  with  the  plane  itself.  When  light  or 
any  elastic  body  is  reflected  from  a  surface,  the 
angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  re- 
flection ;  and  in  the  case  of  refraction,  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  incidence  has  to  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  refraction  a  constant  ratio  for  the 
same  media. 

Xnctdent.  In  Law,  something  necessarily 
appertaining  to  and  depending  on  another, 
which  is  termed  the  principal. 

Znoltteratlon  (Lat.  in,  and  cinis,  dneres, 
ashes).  The  combustion  of  organic  substances 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  ashes  or 
incombustible  residue. 

Znelsors  (Lat.  incido,  /  cut).  The  teeth 
implanted  in  the  premaxillary  bones  of  the 
upper  jaw  and  in  the  corresponding  place  in 
the  lower  jaw,  and  generally  shaped  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  or  coarsely  dividing  the 
food. 

Zncllnatloii  (Lat  inclinatio).  A  term  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Geometry  and  Physics. 
Euclid  makes  use  of  the  term  in  order  to 
define  an  angle ;  a  more  satisfactory  way, 
perhaps,  would  be  the  precisely  opposite  one 
of  regarding  inclination  as  synonymous  with 
angle,  the  latter  being  defined  as  a  quantity  of 
turning  or  rotation.     [Anolb.] 

Inclination.  In  Astronomy,  the  planes  in 
which  the  planets  revolve  round  the  sun  are 
inclined  at  different  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic.  Again,  the  axes  of  rotation  of  the 
planets  are  inclined  to  the  planes  in  which 
they  revolve.  The  measure  of  these  angles  is 
called  the  inclination. 

Zaolined  Plane.  One  of  the  five  simple 
mechanical  powers.  The  theory  of  the  inclined 
plane  is  at  once  deduced  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  forces.  The  weight  of  a  body  resting 
on  such  a  plane,  the  pressure  which  it  exerts, 
perpendicularly,  on  the  plane,  and  the  force 
which  must  be  applied  parallel  to  the  i)lane 
in  order  to  prevent  its  descent  are  respectively 
proportional  to  the  length,  the  base,  and  the 
height  of  the  plane. 

There  are  two  properties  connected  with  the 
motion  of  bodies  on  inclined  planes  which 
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I  may  be  here  noticed.  The  first  is,  tliat  the 
velocity  acquired  by  a  body  in  descending  from 
any  altitude  to  a  horizontal  plane  is  the  same 
when  it  reaches  the  horizontal  plane,  whether 
it  has  been  allowed  to  fall  freely  in  the  Yertiod, 
or  been  constrained  to  move  along  an  inclined 
plane  at  any  angle  of  elevation.  The  second  is, 
that  the  times  of  descent  through  all  diords  of 
the  same  circle  to  the  lowest  point  are  equal,  and 
equal  to  the  time  which  the  body  would  take  to 
full  through  a  height  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  circle.  Thus,  let 
A  B  be  the  diameter,  and  G  B,  D  B, 
and  £  B  chords  of  a  circle ;  the 
time  which  a  heavy  body  would  re- 
quire to  fall  vertically  through  the 
diameter  is  the  same  as  that  which 
it  would  require  to  roll  down  the 
inclined  pUne  C  B,  or  D  B,  or  E  B. 
words,  Ixjdies  placed  at  A,  C,  D,  and  E,  and 
abandoned  at  the  same  instant  to  the  action 
of  gravity,  would  arrive  at  B  at  the  same 
time.  In  these  propositions  it  is  supposed, 
of  course,  that  Uiere  is  no  resistance  from 
friction. 

ZnoUnometer.  An  apparatus  for  deter- 
mining the  Tertical  element  of  the  magnetic 
force.  The  difficulty  of  determining  this  ele- 
ment by  a  direct  method  is  considerable,  on 
account  of  the  delicacy  of  the  apparatus  which  ^ 
is  requisite.  Various  indirect  methods  have 
been  proposed.  Dr.  Lloyd,  in  the  Account  of 
the  Magrutical  Observatory  at  Dublin^  describes 
an  Inductive  Inclinometer,  'the  principle  of 
which  is  the  measurement  of  the  intensity 
induced  on  a  vertical  bar  of  soft  iron  bj  the 
deviation  it  is  capable  of  causing  in  a  horizontal 
bar  suspended  near  it'  Weber,  of  G^ttiDgen, 
proposed  a  method,  in  which  '  the  deflection  of 
the  horizontal  magnet  is  produced  by  the  earth's 
magnetism,  induced  not  on  a  vertical  bar  of 
soft  iron  at  rest  but  on  a  ring,  sphere,  or  plate 
of  copper  made  to  revolve  about  a  vertical  axis.' 
Dr.  lAmont  of  Munich,  proposed  a  third  and 
less  simple  method :  '  As  in  Dr.  Lloyd's  pro- 
cess, a  bar  of  soft  iron  is  used  as  a  temporary 
magnet.  The  bar  so  temporarily  magnetised 
is  made  to  act  unequally  on  the  two  bars  of 
an  astatic  magnetic  couple,  thereby  tending  to 
draw  them  aside  from  a  given  position  in 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  held  by  a  fixed 
magnet  of  a  given  power.  This  tendency  is, 
however,  destroyed  by  another  magnet  placed 
in  a  given  position  at  a  given  distance.  A 
series  of  reversals  and  changes  of  distance  in 
the  soft  iron  bar  and  the  neutralising  bsr  is 
then  operated,  which  furnishes  equations  by 
means  of  which  every  quantity  excepting  the 
intensity  sought  and  known  quantities  can 
be   eliminated.'     {British  Association  Report^ 

I  1842.)      [MA0NBT01iaBTER.l 

I  Znolosure  (Lat  includo, /sAti/ tip).  This 
term,  in  a  general  sense,  is  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  appropriation,  since  in  a  new  country  when 

i  any  portion  of  land  is  purchased,  or  taken 
possession  of,  it  is  inclosed ;  that  is,  surrounded 
by  a  boundary  line,  indicated  by  certain  ob- 
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jecta,  natonl  or  artificial,  or  of  both  kinds.  In 
a  particular  sense,  to  inclose  land  Ib  to  divide 
it  into  fields,  and  surround  these  by  fences,  in 
(ffder  that  each  field  maj  be  devoted  to  a 
particular  description  of  culture.  If  nothing 
further  than  the  cultivation  of  plants  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  were  carried  on  in  the  fields  of 
a  farm,  their  subdivision  bj  fences  would  be 
altiigeiher  unnecessary;  but  as  in  most  cases 
fields  are  kept  alternately  under  tillage  and 
pasture,  it  is  desirable  to  have  fences  to  confine 
the  pasturing  animals  to  the  field  appropriated 
for  their  use. 

In  Law,  the  indosure  of  common  or  waste 
Und,  on  which  the  rights  of  commoners  sub- 
sist, is  effected  in  England  through  Acts  of 
Parliament,  either  special  or  general,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  commissioners  appointed 
under  those  Acts.  The  last  general  inclosure 
Ad  is  22  &  23  Vict.  c.  43  (1859). 

Xneliisa  (Lat  indusus,  parL  of  indudo,  I 
indose).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  shell-bearing 
Acephalous  Molluscs  in  the  system  of  Cuvier, 
characterised  by  the  dosed  state  of  the  mantle, 
vhich  everywhere  surrounds  and  envelopes  the 
bcdy,  leaving  only  a  narrow  aperture  for  the 
passage  of  tne  foot,  and  being  prolonged  pos- 
teriorly into  two  siphons  projecting  beyond 
the  shell,  which  is  always  open  at  its  two  ex- 
trtmities.  The  bivalves  of  this  family  are  re- 
markable for  their  powers  of  burrowing  and 
f-xcavating  day,  sand,  wood,  or  even  stony 
rocks;  and  many  of  the  genera  secrete,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  valves,  a  calcareous 
lining  to  their  burrows,  which  forms  a  tube 
sarrcmnding  the  valves  themsdves.  The  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  tube  and  valves  well 
illnstrate  the  so-called  law  of  the  balance  of 
organs^  the  valves  becoming  diminished  in  size 
as  the  external  sheath  is  more  developed.  In 
the  diip-borer  ( Teredo  navalis)^  which  has  the 
longest  tube,  the  valves  are  of  the  smallest 
size,  being  reduced  to  the  office  of  mere  boring 
instraments,  instead  of  serving  to  protect  the 
soft  parts  of  the  animal  In  the  watering-pot 
shell  (AgperffUlum,  Lam.)  they  cease  to  be 
OK>vabIe  organs,  and  are  blended  or  confiuent 
vith  the  external  tube ;  this  is  dilated  at  the 
antfrior  extremity,  which  is  sinTounded  with 
a  projeeting  radiated  ridge,  and  dosed  by  a 
convex  plate  perforated  like  the  mouth  of  a 
▼atering-pot. 

iDclufll  or  Seeltul  (Lat.  shut  up).  In 
Ecclesiastical  History,  a  class  of  religious 
penonswho  lived  as  hermits  in  single  cells, 
generally  attached  to  monasteries,  sometimes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages  and  towns, 
trader  the  law  of  not  leaving  them  unless  in 
<«e  of  extreme  necessity  and  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  bishop,  whose  seal,  or  that  of  the 
abbot,  was  impressed  on  its  door.  The  cells 
are  said  to  have  been  commonly  twelve  feet  in 
length  and  breadth.  Nuns  became  sometimes, 
but  more  rarely,  reduses. 

Zncoffiiito  (Ital  unknoum).  This  word, 
abbreviated  into  incog.,  denotes  the  disguise 
wsorted  to  by  the  great  when  they  are  un- 
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willing  to  be  recognised.  It  consists  either  in 
assuming  a  different  name  or  title  for  the 
nonce,  or  in  travelling  from  one  place  to  an- 
other without  a  retinue  or  other  marks  of 
distinction. 

Xaoombiistlble  CHotli  (Lat  combustio,  a 
burning).  This  term  was  originally  applied 
to  doth  with  which  asbestus  was  interwoven ; 
on  burning  away  the  fibre,  the  incombustible 
mineral  texture  remained. 

More  recently,  doth  and  other  materials 
have  been  rendered  to  a  great  extent  incom- 
bustible by  impregnating  them  with  certain 
saline  substances,  which,  upon  the  application 
of  fire,  form  a  species  of  glaze  upon  tiie  goods, 
and  prevent  them  burning  with  fiame  by  pro- 
tecting them  fiom  the  necessary  access  of  air. 
[CoHBUSTiOK.]  Borax,  alum,  and  phosphate 
of  soda,  or  ammonia  are  the  most  effectual 
salts  for  this  purpose ;  and  by  properly  apply- 
ing them,  with  starch,  if  to  muslin  dresses, 
curtains,  or  bed  furniture,  or  with  size  to  paper 
hangings  and  scenery,  these  several  articles 
may  be  rendered  incapable  of  burning  with 
fiame,  and  thus  serious  accidents  bv  fire  pre- 
vented. Wood  may  also  be  rendered  compara- 
tively incombustible,  by  soaking  it  in  solutions 
of  the  above  salts.     [Asbbstus.  J 

iBOome.  In  Finance,  the  annual  produce 
of  taxation  and  other  sources  of  public  revenue, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  defray  the  charges  of 
administration,  of  defence,  of  justice,  and  of 
public  credit 

Some  of  the  annual  charges  to  which  the 
nation  is  liable,  are  fixed,  as,  for  example,  the 
interest  on  the  funded  debt^  the  civil  list,  and 
some  few  similar  liabilities.  Others  are  vari- 
able, as  the  charge  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
the  interest  on  the  fioating  debt.  On  the  latter 
subjects  votes  in  detail  are  taken  every  year, 
and,  when  parliament  is  pledged  to  supply, 
the  administration,  through  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  announces  its  budget  of  taxes 
for  the  forthcoming  financial  year.  Unless 
something  unforeseen  occurs,  the  precision  with 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  anti- 
cipates the  revenue  derivable  from  the  taxes 
imposed,  is  the  measure  of  that  official's  intel- 
ligence and  capacity.  In  general  it  is  the 
practice  to  indude  a  slight  estimated  surplus 
in  the  aggregate  of  the  yearns  taxation.  All 
excess  of  income  over  expenditure  is  de- 
voted to  the  extinction  of  a  part  of  the  public 
debt. 

In  the  following  table  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  charge  of  collecting  the  revenue  is  not 
included  in  the  first  eight  years,  but  is  so 
included  afterwards.  It  should  be  remembered, 
also,  that  in  all  inferences  from  public  expen- 
diture in  the  United  Kingdom  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  other  countries,  a  large  and  vari- 
able amount  of  taxation  for  poor  rates,  county 
rates,  &c.  is  not  included  in  the  general 
account  of  public  charges,  though  analogous 
taxation  does  exist  and  is  included  genemlly 
in  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  continental 
countries. 


TvCal  Amimnt  of  iJu  Eilitnattd  and  Actaid  Beaenat  and  Expfnditurt  of  fie  Uniird  Kingiim, 
vrilh   the  iUfferetice   bttaeai    the   Eilimatcd  and  Jxlual  AmoHnit,  and  tit   Bar^ia  or 
Drjiamcy  of  Incomt. 
(Id  thU  TAble,  In  uoorduica  wftb  thfi  ft7Bt«m  own  wbldt  tha  Bod^  EatlDiAtH  tuve  been  fnmud,  tbn  ynrt 
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Incomi.  Id  Politic&l  Ecodomj,  the  tfggK- 
ratU  value  of  all  material  products  derived 
tiova  the  labour  of  a  DatioD  id  hd;  one  fear, 
coiulitut«  iU  income,  ait«r  deductioDS  for  tlia 
rcplacemtut  of  aaeb  capital  aa  is  expended 
-  -'--  '-Aio 

ha' 

ime,  but  most  of  these 
err  in  thq  &ct  that  Ihey  are  eatimated  from 
anch  perBoaal  incomes  aa  form  the  obji'ct  of 
direct  taxation,  added  to  thoee  which  fall  below 
it.  But  it  iriU  be  dear  that  oU  peraonal  in- 
come which  is  derived  without  tJie  eipendi- 
ture  of  labour  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  is  in 
effect,  values  being  consequent  on  labour  onl;, 
a  deduction  &om  the  fnuts  of  labour  iUelf)  or 
from  the  capacltr  of  ezpeadituie  which  the 
labourer  would  otherwise  poestas.  The  rent  of 
land,  the  dividends  on  public  debt,  interest 
paid  by  private  individuals  on  loan  or  mort- 
gage, witJi  all  paymcDta  made  for  adminislra- 
lion,  protection  and  instructian,  and  oU  tuiea 
which  are  imposed  on  the  public  for  olher 
purposes,  are  not  to  be  reckoned  in  national 
income  doDg  with  the  products  of  labour,  but 
ore  only  sngnestive  of  what  that  income  is.  In 
other  words,  the  aggregate  of  private  incomes 
is  largely  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  national 
income,  because  a  large  portion  of  every  private 
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income  is  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  otbn 
private  incomes.  The  service  rendered  by  the 
recipients  of  such  incomes  may  be  of  tli> 
highest  importance,  both  to  the  communis  it 
large  and  to  parties  who  make  the  paymtDle ; 
but  (hey  mnat  be  in  tba  estimate  A  gnss  in- 
come looked  on  as  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
Erocess  of  prodoction,  or  the  aama  value  will 
e  reckoned  twice  or  even  many  tinua  over  in 
the  calcnlatioo. 
Jhcokx-tax.    [Tai 


cum,  untA,  and  mensurabLlis,  mtaauraQt).  Two 
or  more  quactilies  of  the  same  kind  are  sold  lo 
be  incommeneuraUe  when  no  other  like  quan- 
tity is  exactly  contained  in  both.  Two  iueom- 
mensnrable  qnantitiei,  therefore,  can  never  be 
proportional  to  two  numbers  or  even  to  tvo 
tTBCtioQS ;  since  the  latter,  after  reduction  to  i 
common  denominator,  are  proportional  lo  their 
numeratoiB,  and  any  two  numbers  wbiterer 
hare  unity  for  their  common  meaouK.  Hence 
arises  the  necessarily  imperfect  character  of  all 
algebraical  demonstrations  of  geometrical  ihcO' 
rems  involving  the  ptoportionahtyof  lines.  aIrs^ 
or  Tolomea,  and  hence  also  the  need  of  Eucliii'i 
fit^b  and  perhaps  most  perfect  book.  Two  tines 
cliosen  at  random  will  in  gemral  be  ioniin' 
mcosutuhle,  in  other  words  the  probahilit;  of 
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tiiflir  being   oommenrarable    is    exceedingly 
imali;  and  in  attempting  to  represent  these 
lines  by  nombezs,  the  utmost  we  can  do  is  to 
isfflgn  two  nnmbeis  which  shall  be  as  nearly 
01  we  please  pTopoiti<mal  to  the  lines.    The 
diagonal  and  side  of  a  square,  for  instance, 
eaoDot  be  exactly  represented  by  any  two 
nombera  whatever ;  for,  as  Eudid  has  proved 
in  his  tenth  book,  they  are  inoommensnrable. 
In  &ct,  if  A  B  C  be  half  a  square, 
^^  CCi  a   drcnlar   arc   described 
azound  A  as  centre,  and  C^  A^  a 
tangent  to  this  arc  at  Ci,  it  can 
easily  be  shown  that  BGi««CiAi 
»  A^  C,  so  that  Ai  B  Ci  is  itself 
half  a  smaller  square.    Now  if 
AB  and  AC  had  a  common  measure,  the 
latter  would  also  be  a  common  measure  of 
BC»ACandofBCi»AB-BG,  and  hence 
abo  a  common  measure  of  B  0^  and  Ax  B  sB  0 
-  B  C, .  [CoMicENSURiaiLn.]  Hence  the  diagonal 
aod  side  of  the  first  square  can  haye  no  common 
mmsure  which  is  not  also  a  common  measure 
of  the  diagonal  and  side  of  the  smaller  square, 
as  well  as  of  the  diagonal  and  side  of  a  third 
and  BtaXl  smaller  square  obtained  from  the 
Kcond  in  the  same  manner  as  the  second  was 
obtained  from  the  first ;  and  so  on.    The  con- 
st ruction  being  manifestly  endless,  we  conclude 
that  the  diagonal  and  side  of  the  original 
aqoare  can  have  no  common  meajemre  which  is 
fiot  also  a  common  measure  of  the  diagonal  and 
tide  of  the  least  square  of  the  series ;  in  other 
voids,  they  have  no  common  measure  whatever. 
XBooaiipattbtos  (Lat.  in,  neg.,  con—cum, 
andpatior,  I  endure).    In  Chemistry,  salts  and 
other  substances  are  said  to  be  incompatible 
which  cannot  exist  together  in  solution  without 
matoal  decomposition.    Thus  the  soluble  salts 
of  l«fld  and  of  baryta  are  incompatible  with 
snlphnric  acid  and  the  sulphates,  because  the 
sulphates  of  lead  and  of  baryta  are  insoluble, 
aod  consequently  thrown  down  in  the  form  of 
pmnpitates. 

Tnf  nipt e^ilbUtty  (Lat  in,  neg.,  con— 
cam,  and  piemo,  pressi,  I  press).  That  quality  of 
bodies  in  virtue  of  which  their  volumes  cannot 
be  diminished.  There  are  no  substances,  perhaps, 
absolutely  incompressible.  Liquids,  however, 
resist  eompreasion  with  great  force;  but  the 
experiments  of  Oersted,  irerkins,  and  Canton 
have  proved  that  water  has  its  bulk  sensibly 
(lininuhed  by  increasing  the  pressure  upon  it. 
Nerezthelesa,  the  extent  to  which  the  compres- 
non  can  be  carried  is  very  smalL  On  en- 
(kKfiag  water  within  an  iron  cannon,  the  sides 
of  wlueh  were  three  inches  in  thiclmess,  and 
appljing  a  very  great  force  of  pressure,  the 
eiDoon  burst  before  the  volume  of  water  had 
t«eii  reduced  to  19-20th8  of  its  original  dimen- 
9011S.  A  pceoBore  equal  to  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere reduces  the  bulk  of  water  only  about 
forty-five  parts  in  one  million. 

Tnaangi  iiwia  (Lat.  incongruus,  inconsts- 
tfnt).  In  the  theory  of  numbcure,  two  numbers 
are  Ktid  to  be  incongmous  with  respect  to  a 
giren  Tnodulua,  or  third  number,  when  the 
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difference  between  those  two  numbers  is  not 
divisible  by  the  modulus.  Thus  15  and  3  are 
incongruous  with  respect  to  the  modulus  7,  but 
congruous  with  respect  to  the  modulus  4.  The 
incongruous  roots  of  a  congruence  are  the 
incongruous  numbers  which  satisfy  that  con- 
gruence.   Thus  8  and  16  are  inconeruous  roots 

0fX*=l  (mod.  5).      [COVOBUBNGB.] 

Xneerporatlon  (Lat.  in,  and  corpus,  a 
body).  In  Law,  the  formation  of  a  legally 
constituted  body  with  perpetual  succession  and 
corporate  rights.    [CoBPOBATioir.] 

ZnenMoate  (Lat  incrassatus^  rendered 
thick).  In  Botany,  applied  to  bodies  which 
are  thicker  than  usual  in  proportion  to  their 
area,  as  in  the  leaves  of  succulents. 

Increment,  Beerement  (Lat.  incremen- 
tum  and  deerementum,  increase  and  decrease). 
In  Mathematics,  the  difference  between  two 
successive  values  of  a  variable  quantity  is 
called  an  increment  or  a  decrement  accordingly 
as  the  second  value  is  greater  or  less  than 
the  firsts  A  decrement  being  considered  as  a 
negative  increment^  we  speak  ^nerally  of  the 
increment  of  a  function  which  corresponds  to  a 
given  increment  of  its  independent  variable. 
The  determination  and  investigation  of  the 
ratio  of  two  such  increments  is  the  primary 
object  of  contemplation  in  the  ccdcidus  of 
differences,  whilst  the  differential  calculus  is 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  limit  to  which  this 
ratio  approaches  as  the  increments  continually 
diminish.  The  method  of  increments  was  the 
name  originally  given  to  the  calculus  of  dif- 
ferences by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  whose  Methodus 
/Ttcrem^nforum,  published  in  1715,  contains  the 
celebrated  theorem  which  has  since  been  made 
the  basis  of  the  differential  calculus. 

iNCBBMEin'.  In  Rhetoric,  a  species  of  climax 
rising  gradually  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
[Climax.] 

Inematatlon  (Lat.  incmstatio).  In  Archi- 
tecture and  Sculpture,  a  work  fixed  with  cement, 
or  cramp  irons,  into  notches  made  to  receive 
it ;  such  as  inlaid  work,  mosaics,  &c. 

Xnonbation  (Lat.  incubatio,  a  brooding). 
Hatching,  or  the  lying  down  of  an  animal  upon 
her  own  or  another's  ecgs,  communicating  to 
them,  and  maintaining  them  at,  her  own  tem- 
perature: a  condition  essential  to  their  deve- 
lopement.  In  many  animals  the  developement  of 
the  fcBtus  takes  place  after  the  exclusion  of  the 
egg,  and  whilst  it  is  maintained  in  contact  with 
the  external  surface  of  the  parent's  body,  as  in 
the  crab  and  lobster  tribes,  beneath  the  caudal 
plates ;  or  agglutinated  to  the  surface  of  the 
abdomen,  as  in  certain  species  of  pipe-fisli 
{Syngnathus) ;  or  concealed  in  cutaneous  mar- 
supial cavities,  as  in  other  species  of  SyngnO' 
thus,  and  the  Hippocampus ;  but  in  these  and 
other  instances  from  the  cold-blooded  animals, 
the  protection  of  the  ova  seems  to  be  the  object 
of  toeir  attachment  to  the  parent,  and  not  the 
communication  of  warmth  or  any  other  influence 
essential  to  their  developement  It  is  only  in 
the  Oviparous  class  with  warm  blood,  or  birds, 
that  true  incubation  takes  place,  and  in  this 
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class  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  M^podes 
or  Mound-birds,  Another  characteristic  of 
true  incubation  is  that  the  place  of  the  eggs 
determines  that  of  the  incubator,  which  can 
only  perform  ita  office  bj  lying  doum  upon 
the  eggs ;  while  in  most  of  the  examples  of  false 
incubation  in  the  cold-blooded  animals,  the  eggs 
are  retained  by  special  contriyances  in  contact 
with  the  parent,  without  occasioning  any  re- 
straint  upon  her  postures  or  movements. 

That  a. due  degree  of  warmth  is  the  essential 
object  of  incubation  in  birds,  is  proved  by  the 
ancient  and  well-known  practice  of  substituting 
artificial  heat,  by  which  fertile  eggs  are  hatched 
in  the  same  period,  and  the  excluded  chick  is 
as  fully  and  strongly  developed  as  when  pro- 
duced by  natural  incubation. 

The  mean  temperature  of  incubation  is  100° 
FiJir.;  it  may  vary  from  96®  to  10d°,  and 
towards  the  dose  of  the  process  may  be  sus- 
pended for  one  or  two  hours,  or  for  a  longer 
period,  according  to  the  degree  of  extraneous 
heat  which  the  eggs  may  derive  from  their 
situation,  without  fatal  consequences  to  the 
embryo. 

The  power  of  communicating  the  requisite 
degree  of  warmth  to  their  eggs  arises  in  birds 
out  of  the  unusual  developement  of,  and  de- 
termination of  blood  to,  a  peculiar  plexus  of 
vessels  distributed  over  the  skin  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  which,  in  most  birds,  is  connected 
with  a  derivation  of  blood  from  the  internal 
organs  of  generation,  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  functional  activity  of  the  ovarium  and  ovi- 
duct, to  the  external  intc^iments.  The  vas- 
cular, hot,  and  sensitive  condition  of  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen  is  the  exciting  cause  of  that 
uncontrollable  propensity  to  incubate  which  the 
Greeks  denominated  storge,  and  which,  with  its 
associated  phenomena  of  patience,  abstinence, 
and  self-denial,  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature 
in  the  economy  of  birds.  The  egg  of  the  bird 
presents  several  peculiarities  in  relation  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  to  be  developed : 
its  oval  form  permits  a  greater  proportion  of 
its  surface  to  be  in  contact  with  the  heat- 
communicating  skin  of  the  parent  than  if  it 
had  been  a  spherical  body ;  while  the  shell,  by 
virtue  of  its  hard  calcareous  texture,  and  its 
arched  disposition  about  the  soft  contents,  suffi- 
ciently defends  them  from  the  superincumbent 
pressure.  As  warmth  is  the  only  essential 
influence  which  the  egg  derives  from  the  parent, 
the  shell  is  porous,  and  permeable  to  air,  and 
the  germ  is  surrounded  by  an  adequate  store 
of  nutritious  matter.  This  matter  is  of  two 
kinds:  the  external,  called  the  white  of  the 
egg,  or  albumen,  which  wholly  disappears 
during  the  process  of  incubation ;  and  the 
internal  part^  or  yolk,  inclosed  in  a  peculiar 
membrane,  and  rendered  lighter  and  of  an 
orange  colour  by  the  admixture  of  a  peculiar 
oil.  The  germ  is  situated  at  the  supeiilcies  of 
the  yolk,  beneath  the  vitelline  membrane,  in 
the  circular  opaque  white  spot  called  the  ciea- 
tricid<L,  or  tread ;  and  a  peculiar  mechanism  is 
superadded  to  the  yolk,  by  means  of  which  the 
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germ-bearing  surface  of  the  yolk  is  always  kept 
uppermost,  and  next  to  the  warmest  surface  of 
the  egg,  and  at  the  same  time  is  relieved  from 
the  pressure  against  the  hard  shell,  to  which  it 
must  have  been  subject  if  the  light  yolk  had 
not  been  restrained  firom  rising  to  abeolate 
contact  with  that  surfiuie.  Both  these  purposes 
are  effected  by  the  attachment  of  two  cords  of 
condensed  albumen,  continued  at  one  end  from 
near  the  poles  of  the  yolk,  but  a  little  more 
distant  from  the  germ-bearing  side  than  the 
line  of  the  transverse  axis,  and  expanding  at 
the  opposite  end,  which  is  lost  in  the  layers  of 
albumen  near  the  poles  of  the  egg.  Thus,  by 
their  presence  and  place  of  attachment,  these 
cords,  called  the  cktdaza,  restrain  and  regulate 
the  rising  of  the  yolk ;  so  that  whichever  way 
an  egg  be  turned,  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
light  yolk  always  rises  above  the  attachment  of 
the  restraining  cords,  with  the  cicatricula  upon 
its  summit  The  period  of  incubation  is  gene- 
rally directly  as  the  size  of  the  bird,  but  the 
degree  of  developement  which  the  chick  attains 
prior  to  exclusion  varies.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
is  inferior  in  birds  of  flighty  as  the  Aodpitrine 
and  Passerine  orders,  than  in  the  terrestrial, 
wading,  and  swimming  birds ;  and  the  warmth 
and  complexity  of  the  nest  bears  relation  to 
this  difference  of  developement.  If  the  thrush 
had  been  forewarned  that  her  young  would  be 
excluded  from  the  egg  naked  and  hapless,  she 
could  not  have  prepared  beforehand  a  warmer 
and  more  comfortable  abode  than  her  instinct 
had  led  her  to  construct  for  their  accommodation ; 
and  if  with  such  a  nest  we  contrast  the  rude 
recess  of  straw  in  which  the  hen  deposits  and 
incubates  her  eggs,  it  might  be  imagined  that 
she  knew  beforehand  that  her  chickens  would 
come  into  the  world  well  clothed,  and  strong 
enough  at  once  to  run  about  and  pidc  up  their 
own  food.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  n«st 
relates  only  to  incubation ;  in  the  other  to  in- 
cubation and  subsequent  rearing  of  the  young: 
and  according  to  the  degree  of  developement 
obtained  during  incubation,  and  the  asso- 
ciated condition  of  the  nest  and  habits  of  the 
parent)  birds  have  been  divided  into  two  great 
groups,  the  Attea  aliricea  and  Atxs  praeoces, 
[Avis.] 

Inoii1>atlOB«  ArttflelAl*  Artificial  iuca- 
bation  has  been  practised  from  a  remote  period 
by  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese;  the  former, 
indeed,  have  carried  this  process  to  such  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  as  in  many  instances  to 
have  entirely  superiseded  the  use  of  the  hen 
in  hatching.  It  is  effected  either  by  means  of 
an  oven,  stove,  or  steam,  the  principles  of  which 
will  be  found  detailed  in  Ure's  IHctumary  of 
ArtSf  4^,  This  process  has  received  consider- 
able attention  from  the  French  philosophers; 
but  perhaps  the  best  exemplification  of  its  re- 
sults witnessed  in  Europe  is  given  by  the  Ee- 
caleobion,  or  egg-hatching  machine,  exhibited 
in  London.  This  term,  invented  to  express 
the  process  of  artificial  incubation,  is  coined 
from  the  Gr.  ^iricaA.^,  I  caU  atU,  and  fitos,  iifi* 

[PlSCXCULTUUS.] 
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XtteolMUi  (Lat  from  incubo,  /  lie  upon^ 
l)€eafLw  the  sufferer  feels  as  if  someuiing 
pressed  upon  hia  cheet).  The  nightmare.  The 
name  iscabus  ia  deriTed  from  imaginaiy  fiendfl 
or  spectzee.  Many  noble  families  were  sap- 
poiNed  to  hare  Uieir  origin  from  the  connection 
of  incabi  with  females,  as  in  tJie  well-known 
iactance  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  called  le 
l)iabU,  Far  the  theories  on  the  intercourse 
of  incabi  and  suocubi  with  human  beings,  see 
Lecky,  B*L  of  BtUionaliam,  ch.  i.  [Efhiai.tbs.] 

Xtteombeat  (Lat  incumbens,  leaning 
vp"ii\  A  term  applied  to  the  holder  of  an 
office ;  in  popular  language  chiefly  of  an  eccle- 
si&stieal  benefice. 

Ikcumbbnt.  In  Botany,  applied  to  an  em- 
bijo  when  its  radicle  is  folded  down  upon  the 
back  of  the  cotyledons. 

Inenmberea  IBmtaiUm'  JLotg  Xrtolu  In 
nma^uence  of  a  variety  of  causes,  among 
which  the  too  general  improvidence  of  Irish 
ludholders,  and  their  reluctance  to  part  with 
the  appearance  of  territorial  rights  after  the 
»iibsUnoe  had  passed  to  their  creditors,  w«re 
the  chiffi  most  of  the  landed  property  in 
Irtlasd  had  fiillen  into  an  extremely  incon- 
Tenient  and  anomalous  legal  position.  In 
Butoy  instancea  the  judgments,  mortgages,  and 
ether  charges  on  estates  greatly  exceeded  their 
Talae;  the  owner  was,  in  fiict,  only  a  collector 
for  othen;  and  the  number  and  variety  of 
these  incumbrances  was  so  great  that  a  sale 
fra)iiently  became  impossible:  the  Court  of 
Clianoeiy  being  unable  to  afford  the  necessary 
nlief  by  reason  of  its  forms,  which  require  the 
Msent  and  oo-operation  of  all  parties,  however 
ivmotely  intererted.  In  this  state  of  things 
the  Irish  Incambered  Estates'  Act  was  passed 
m  1849,  after  the  famine  of  1847  had  drawn 
general  and  aerions  attention  to  the  economical 
cniidition  of  the  isUnd.  This  Act  provided  that 
an  iocomb«9ed  estate  might  be  summarily  sold 
f^  judicial  decree  (pronounced  by  a  court  of 
three  commissioners  created  for  the  purpose), 
on  the  application  of  the  owner  or  of  any  in- 
nimbrancer,  providing  for  the  application  of 
the  porchase  money  among  the  parties  entitled, 
and  n^lieving  the  purchaser  f]X)m  any  trouble 
or  risk,  by  giring  him  a  parliamentary  title 
free  from  incumbrances.  The  practical  effects 
r4  this  measure  were  abundantly  and  rapidly 
tVlL  In  September,  1858,  it  was  estimated 
that  more  than  8,000  conveyances  had  been 
('xemti^  under  the  authority  of  the  court,  and 
that  23,000,000^.  had  been  received  on  account 
rf  purchase  moneys  of  estates  sold  under  it, 
r4  which  3,000,000/.  came  from  English  and 
f«)rfign  purchasers,  the  remainder  from  Irish. 
Th««e  statistics  appeared  so  convincingly  to 
establish  the  value  of  the  institution,  that  the 
«jst4>m  wna  rendered  permanent  by  the  Irish 
lADd<'d  Estates'  Act  of  1858,  ana  made  ap- 
plicable to  all  estates,  whether  incumbered 
Of  not 

In  1854  a  similar  measure  was  enacted  for 
tb*-  West  Indies  (West  Indies  Incumbered 
Estates'  Act,  17  &  18  Vict  c  117,  amended 
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by  subsequent  Acts),  which  can,  however,  only 
be  put  in  force  '^th  the  consent  of  each  colony 
concerned.  It  is  now  in  force  in  five  islands, 
of  which  Jamaica  is  the  principal,  and  extensive 
sales  have  been  effected  under  it. 

Xnomnlmuioe  (Fr.  encombrer,  to  incumber: 
Mod.  Lat.  comber,  a  loeir — Dncange:  Mr. 
Wedgwood,  who  denies — s.  v.  *Combar' — ^that 
this  word  ia  derived  from  the  Latin  cumulus, 
a  heap,  connects  it  with  the  German  kummer, 
Dutch  komber,  trouble).  In  Law,  the  general 
name  for  liabilities  whereby  property,  and  in 
especial  property  of  freehold  in  lands  and  here- 
ditaments, may  be  burdened;  such  as  mortgages, 
dower,  annuities,  and  the  like.  The  rules  of  law 
and  equity  with  respect  to  the  aii^ustment  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  different  persons  having 
interest  in  the  inheritance,  in  respect  of  the 
discharge  of  incumbrances,  are  very  minute 
and  complicated.  (Story's  Equity  Jurieprudence^ 
§486.) 

Incwnabnto  (Lat.  a  cradle).  In  Biblio- 
graphy, a  term  applied  to  books  printed  during 
the  early  period  of  the  art ;  in  general  confined 
to  those  which  appeared  before  the  year  1600. 

Znonrved  (Lat.  incurvus,  curved  inwards). 
In  2k>ology,  when  a  part  is  curved  inwards. 

Zndeollaable  (Lat.  indeclinabilis).  In 
Grammar,  a  word  admitting  of  no  declension 
or  inflexion.  Adverbs,  prepositions,  particlen, 
conjunctions,  are  all  indeclinable.  In  classical 
languages,  indeclinable  nouns  are  the  few  nouns 
(chiefly  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
from  foreign  languages)  of  which  the  termina- 
tion  is  not  altered  in  the  several  cases. 

Zndefliiito  (Lat  indefinitus,  from  finis,  an 
end).  In  Botany,  when  stamens  are  above 
twenty  in  number;  the  word  is  applied  to  all 
other  parts  when  their  number  is  greater  than 
can  be  readily  counted.  This  term  always 
refers  in  botany  to  number,  and  never  to  form. 

Zndeflnlte  Zntevral*  The  general  form 
of  the  sum  of  an  infinite  series  of  infinitesimal 
elements  whose  initial  and  final  terms  are  un- 
determined. It  may  also  be  considered  as  any 
one  of  the  functions  which  has  a  given  function 
for  its  differential  coefi&cient  The  corresponding 
equivalent  symbols  for  an  indefinite  integral  are 

yF(,)rf,.nd  (X)"F('). 

[Intbobal  Caixtxtlus.] 

ZBdeflnite  Propoattlon.  In  Logic,  one 
which  has  for  its  subject  a  common  term, 
without  any  sign  to  indicate  whether  it  is  dis- 
tributed or  undistributed.     [Pboposition.] 

Zndelkiscent  (Lat  in,  and  dehisce,  I  gape). 
In  Botany,  when  the  pericarpium  of  a  fruit 
continues  perfectly  closed,  without  opening  in 
any  degree  when  ripe. 

Zndemnity  (Lat.  in,  neg.,  and  damnum, 
loes).  In  Politics  and  Jurisprudence,  a  word 
of  various  significations,  but  applied  usually 
to  laws  passed  to  relieve  indiriduals  from 
penalties  to  which  they  are  liable  in  conse- 
quence of  acting  in  an  illegal  manner.  The 
Act  of   Indemnity,  annually  passed  by  the 
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British  parliament  for  many  years  prior  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  in 
1828,  was  a  measure  for  the  relief  of  persons 
who  had  aasamed  any  office  without  qualifying 
themselves  for  it  hy  taking  the  oaths  pre- 
scribed by  those  enactments.  In  Feadal  Juris- 
Sradence,  the  right  of  the  lord  to  a  certain 
uty  payable  by  religious  establishments  to 
compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  those  fines  on 
alienation  which  would  probably  have  accrued 
from  time  to  time  if  their  property  had  re- 
mained in  lay  hands,  was  termed  indemnity.  In 
the  language  of  modem  politics,  compensations 
paid  by  a  state  to  other  states  corporations, 
or  individuals,  for  losses  sustained  through 
its  acts,  bear  the  same  name.  Acts  of  in- 
demnity are  also  sometimes  passed  to  relieve 
ministers  from  the  responsibility  of  measures 
exceeding  their  strict  constitutional  powers, 
taken  by  them  when  parliament  was  sitting,  to 
meet  some  unforeseen  public  emergency,  or  in 
ignorance,  it  may  be,  that  they  had  exceeded 
the  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  constitution. 
Laws  of  indemnity,  in  the  language  of  foreign 
jurisprudences,  include  laws  for  compensation. 
Thus  in  1825  a  law  of  indemnity  was  passed 
in  France  to  compensate  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  emigrants  or  their  families,  and  those  of 
persons  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  for 
political  offences  in  the  course  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion.  The  sum  allotted  to  this  purpose  was 
an  annual  amount  of  30,000,000  francs  (about 
1,200,000^.).  A  special  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  cany  it  into  execution;  but  it 
appears  that  its  labours  were  broken  off  be- 
fore their  completion  by  the  political  changes 
of  1830. 

Zndantore  (from  Lat.  dens,  dentis,  tooth). 
In  Law,  a  writing  or  deed  comprising  some 
contract  betwe<»n  two  or  more  parties.  The 
name  is  derived  isom  the  ancient  practice, 
according  to  which  the  original  and  counter- 
part original  (to  be  retained  by  each  party 
respectively)  were  written  on  the  same  skin  of 
parchment,  and  then  the  two  parts  were  se- 
parated by  a  notched  or  indented  cut,  so  that 
when  appUed  to  each  other  they  would  appear 
to  match.     [Desd.] 

Zndapendanoey  BeolmratioB  of.  In 
the  History  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Declaration  of  Bights  was  adopted  by  the 
first  general  congress  of  the  then  revolted 
colonies  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  Septem- 
ber 1775.  In  this  declaration  that  assembly 
claimed  the  right  of  internal  legislation  and 
taxation  for  the  provincial  legislatures,  and 
declared  various  acts  of  the  mother  country 
to  be  infringements  and  violations  of  the 
rights  of  the  colonists.  The  second  congress, 
which  met  in  May  1776,  adopted  on  July  4 
of  that  year  a  declaration  of  independence  \ 
by  which,  after  again  recapitulating  the  griev- 
ances complained  of  in  the  former  declaration, 
it  declared  the  colonies  to  be  free  and  indepen- 
dent states,  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  Grreat 
Britain.  The  first  draught  of  this  famous 
declaration  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
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I  five ;  consisting  of  Jefferson  and  Adams  (both 
afterwards  presidents),  Franklin,  Sherman, 
and  Livingstone.  Jefferson  and  Adams  were 
afterwards  deputed  as  a  sub-oommittee  to 
prepare  the  declaration  itself;  but,  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  finally  appeared,  it  was  in 
fact  the  work  of  the  former. 

ZodependentSa  A  Protestant  sect;  so 
called  because  they  maintain  that  every  single 
congregation  forms  a  church  or  independent 
religious  society  in  itself^  unconnected  with,  and 
not  amenable  to,  any  other.  They  consequently 
condemn  everything  like  a  national  establish- 
ment  of  religion,  whether  episcopal  or  pres- 
byterian.  They  have  always  maintained, 
speaking  generaUy,  Calvinistie  doctrines:  their 
only  peculiarity  consisting  in  their  maintenance 
of  independent  ecclesiastical  government 

On  the  reformation  of  religion  in  England, 
the  great  body  of  Pix>test&nt8  adopted  the 
episcopal  form  of  church  polity,  which  was 
established  as  the  national  religion.  But  there 
were  not  a  few  who  conscientiously  thought 
that  this  polity  too  nearly  resembled  that  wluch 
had  been  supplanted.  These  nonoonformistB, 
or  dissentients  from  the  established  faith,  are 
known  in  history  under  the  derisive  name  of 
"Pwritans,  as  the  followers  of  Novatian  had  been 
denominated  in  the  third  century.  [Catharl] 
But  while  they  forsook  the  national  diurch,  ami 
condemned  many  of  her  tenets,  they  did  not 
agree  among  themselves.  They  were,  in  tntb, 
unanimous  in  nothing  but  in  resisting  the  con- 
stitution of  the  predominant  hierarchy.  Some 
of  them  were  in  favour  of  a  presbytery,  such  afi 
Calvin  had  established  in  Geneva,  and  as  Knox 
had  introduced  into  Scotland.  Others  were 
against  every  form  of  state  religion,  but  re- 
garded each  congregation  of  Christians  as  being 
jure  divino  a  complete  and  independent  church. 
Of  this  latter  opinion,  which  constitutes  the 
pure  principle  of  English  Independency,  the 
author  and  great  advocate  was  Kobert  Brown, 
who  was  originally  a  clergyman  of  the  episcopal 
church,  from  which  he  seceded,  and  avowed  his 
new  doctrines  about  the  year  1580.  (Keal's 
History  of  the  Puritane,  voL  i.  ch.  vi.  London 
1822.)  Brown  is  represented  by  Neal  as  a 
vehement  and  popular  declaimer,  and  insinua- 
ting in  his  manners.  He  not  onlv  advocated 
the  leading  principles  of  Independency  as  we 
have  stated  them  above,  but  taught  that  the 
priesthood  was  neither  a  distinct  order,  nor 
conferred  an  indelible  character;  that  every 
person  regarded  by  the  majority  of  a  congre- 
gation as  qualified  to  teach  might  be  set  apart 
for  that  office  by  the  election  of  his  brethren, 
and  by  imposition  of  their  hands;  in  like 
manner,  by  their  authority,  he  might  be  reduced 
again  to  the  rank  of  a  private  Christian ;  and 
further,  that  any  member  who  thought  proper 
to  exhort  or  instruct  the  brethren  eijoyed  the 
inherent  right  of  doing  so,  or  of  prophesying 
before  the  whole  assembly.  Hence  aft«r  the 
stated  pastor  had  finished  his  services,  tlic 
ordinarv  members  were  allowed  to  communicate 
in  pubhc  their  sentiments  on  any  religious  sub- 
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ject  Bnt  while  Brown  enforced  these  Tiews, 
and  cbiimed  liberty  of  conscience  to  himself,  he 
was  not  wiUine  to  allow  similar  privileges  to 
other  sects,  particularly  the  church  of  En^and. 

Brown  and  his  followers  suffered  severely 
for  their  principles.  He  was  committed,  as 
he  afterwards  boasted,  to  thirty-two  prisons 
in  succession,  in  some  of  which  he  could 
not  see  his  hand  at  noonday.  Nor  were  his 
adherents  more  mercifully  treated:  many  of 
them  were  fined  and  imprisoned,  and  some 
put  to  death.  (Neal  i.  313.)  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  body  of  the  party,  with  Brown 
at  their  head,  fled  to  HoUand,  and  founded 
churches  at  Middleburg,  Amsterdam,  and  Ley- 
den.  But  these  establishments  were  neither 
solid  nor  lasting.  When  the  Brownists  were 
delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  bishops  their 
oppressors,  they  quarrelled  among  themselves ; 
and  their  leader,  weaiy  of  his  office,  came  back 
to  England  in  1589,  and  returned  into  the 
church  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  severely 
calumniated. 

The  Brownists  that  stall  remained  in  Holland, 
learning  moderation  from  experience,  were  not 
unprepared  to  modify  or  reform  the  severe 
discipline  of  their  founder.  This  judicious 
change  was  brought  about  by  John  Kobinson 
of  Norfolk,  member  of  the  con^egation  at 
Leyden.  TMosheim  v.  369-60.)  Hitherto  the 
sect  had  oeen  called  Brownists:  they  now 
renounced  that  name,  and  have  since  been 
known  under  the  title  of  Independents ;  and 
Bobinson,  who  wrote  an  apology  for  them 
{Apologia  justa  et  necessaria  pro  Exutibua  An- 
glis^  qui  irownista  vulgo  appellaniur,  Lugd. 
fiatav.  1619,  8vo.),  was  considered  as  their 
founder.  They  laid  aside  that  hostility  to 
other  sects  which  Brown  had  inculcated,  and 
differed  with  them  only  on  the  subject  of  church 
government  They  were  also  much  more  atten- 
tive than  the  JSrownists  had  been  to  the 
establishment  of  a  regular  ministiy  in  their 
communities ;  for,  while  the  latter  allowed  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  men  to  teach  in  public,  the 
Independents  had,  and  still  have,  a  certain 
number  of  ministers  chosen  respectively  by  the 
congregations  where  they  are  fixed.  Nor  is 
any  person  among  them  permitted  to  speak  in 
pubhc  till  he  has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
congregation. 

Independency,  thus  put  on  a  more  rational 
footing  m  Hollsjid,  was  introduced  into  England 
by  Mr.  Heniy  Jacobs,  who,  in  1616,  established 
the  first  Independent  or  Congregational  church 
in  this  country.  For  some  time,  however,  the 
sect  made  but  slow  progress  in  England.  Its 
members  concealed  their  principles  §om  public 
view,  to  avoid  the  penal  laws  in  existence 
against  nonconformists.  But  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L  the  Independents 
assumed  greater  courage,  and  publicly  avowed 
their  principles.  From  this  period  their  pro- 
gress was  rapid  ;  a  circumstance  that  may  be 
imputed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  support  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  espoused  their  cause  and 
enrolled  himself  among  the  list  of  their  mem- 
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bers.  They  probably  were,  during  Cromweirs 
time,  the  most  powerful  and  important  religious 
body  in  England ;  though  for  a  few  years  pre- 
vious to  the  death  of  Charles  I.  the  Presby- 
t«rians  may  be  said  to  have  had  the  ascendency. 
Indeed,  presbytery  had  been  established  by  Act 
of  Parliament  as  the  national  church;  and  it 
was  chiefiy  owing  to  the  growing  influence  of 
the  Independents  that  this  Act  was  rendered 
inoperative.  (Murray's  Life  of  Samttel  Ruther" 
ford,  chap.  viii.  Edinburgh  1628.)  Notwith- 
standing the  Apology  written  by  Bobinson, 
the  Independents  as  a  body  had  not  agreed  on 
any  standard  of  faith  and  discipline;  but,  in 
the  year  1658,  their  leading  members  held  a 
meeting  in  London,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Protector,  and  passed  *  The  Savoy  Confession, 
or  a  Declaration  of  the  Faith  and  Order  owned 
and  practised  by  the  Congregational  Churches 
in  England,  agreed  upon  and  consented  unto  by 
the  Elders  and  Messengers  in  their  Meeting  at 
the  Savoy,  Oct  12,  1658.'  This  Confession, 
and  Robinson's  Apology,  on  which  it  is  mainly 
founded,  contain  a  synopsis  of  their  various 
tenets ;  and  from  these  it  appears,  as  Mosheiiu 
remarks,  '  that  they  differed  from  the  Presby- 
terians or  Calvinists  in  no  single  point  of  any 
consequence,  except  that  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment (Adam's  Heligious  World  Displayed, 
ii.  312-13.) 

Thus  matters  stood  at  the  date  which  we 
have  just  specified.  What  might  have  been  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  between  the  Independents 
and  Presbyterians  if  Cromwell  had  lived,  or  if 
his  son  had  retained  power,  cannot  be  said.  But 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  with  him  of 
the  episcopal  church,  put  an  end  to  the  influence 
of  both  sects.  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed 
in  1662,  was  designed  to  crush  nonconformists, 
particularly  the  Independents  and  Presby- 
terians. The  Act  reqrjred  from  clergymen 
a  direct  recognition  of  the  principle  of  episco- 
pacy. The  effect  of  this  was  the  retirement  of 
about  2,000  clergymen  from  their  respective 
churches — Independents,  Presbyterians,  and 
Baptists ;  whom  Dissenters  stiU  characterise 
in  history  as  'the  illustrious  two  thousand,' 
'  the  ejected  members,'  or  *  the  Bartholomew 
worthies.'  The  Independents,  however,  though 
proscribed,  still  subsisted;  but  in  a  state  of 
persecution,  d^'ection,  and  weakness.  The 
Hevolution  of  1688,  and  the  Act  of  Tolera- 
tion, which  was  passed  in  the  subsequent  year, 
brought  them  peace  and  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion.  They  were  now  a  small  body  as 
compared  with  the  Presbyterians ;  but  the  two 
sects,  having  much  in  common,  and  differing 
only  as  to  church  government,  entered  into  an 
association  with  each  other,  under  certain  heads 
of  agreement,  which  tended  to  the  maintenance 
of  their  respective  institutions.  (Whiston's 
Memoirs  of  his  lAfe  and  Writings,  vol.  ii. ; 
Mosheim  v.  361^63.) 

Since  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  the  In- 
dependents have  greatly  increased  both  in 
numbers  and  importance.  The  extraordinary 
revival  of  religious  zeal  which  took  place  about 
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the  middle  of  last  century,  under  the  influence 
of  the  two  WeelejB  and  Whitfield,  was  of 
essential  service  to  the  sect  Many  other  per- 
sons, awakened  to  a  deeper  sense  of  religion, 
refusing  to  unite  with  any  of  the  three  bodies 
of  Methodists,  the  Wesleyan,  the  Whitfleldian, 
or  the  countess  of  Huntin^on's,  joined  the 
Independents,  and  formed  numerous  churches 
in  connection  with  that  sect.  The  Independents 
have  long  ago  withdrawn  from  their  association 
with  the  Presbyterians,  or  indeed  with  any  body 
of  Dissenters,  and  act  by  themselves. 

Of  the  extent  and  influence  of  the  Indepen- 
dents in  England,  a  pretty  correct  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  number  of  their  colleges  or 
academies,  and  of  their  chapels.  The  former 
are  exclusively  confined  to  the  education  of 
ministers  belonging  to  their  own  denomination. 
Some  of  these  institutions  are  wealthy  endow- 
ments :  others  of  them  are  supported  by  annual 
subscriptions.  Their  number  is  ten ;  the  oldest, 
at  Homerton,  Middlesex,  having  been  founded 
in  1730.  The  number  of  Independent  chapels 
in  England  and  Wales,  according  to  the  census 
of  1851,  was  8,244.  In  Scothind  the  Inde- 
pendents have  upwards  of.  100  chapels,  and 
m  Ireland  about  80;  but  it  is  reckoned  that 
they  hare  no  fewer  than  1,000  congregations  in 
the  United  States;  and  the  best  authorities 
concur  in  stating  that  their  numbers  are  on  the 
increase. 

Xndetermliiate  (Lat.  indeterminatus,  im- 
defined).  In  Botany,  when  a  stem  is  never  ter- 
minated by  a  flower,  nor  has  its  growth  stopped 
by  any  other  organic  cause :  example,  Ver&nica 
arvenns. 

Indbtbbmtkath.  In  Mathematics,  this  term 
is  employed  in  various  ways,  and  sometimes 
loosely.  An  indeterminate  frohUm,  for  instance, 
denotes  one  which  has  an  infinite  number  of 
solutions,  not  arbitnuy  but  correlated ;  the  in- 
determination  arising,  in  fact,  not  from  a  totals 
but  from  a  certain  degree  of  insufficiency  in  the 
data ;  if  the  data  were  such  as  to  render  the 
problem  capable  of  receiving  a  finite  number  of 
solutions,  that  problem  would  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered as  indeterminate.  [Dbtebminatb  Pro- 
BLBM.]  Indeterminate  coefficients,  again,  simply 
denote  unknoum  coefficients.  Undetermined 
would  here  be  a  less  objectionable  term. 

IttdeteriBiaate  Analjrslfl.  In  its  widest 
sense  might  be  deflned  as  that  branch  of  Ma- 
thematics which  has  for  its  object  the  investiga- 
tion of  problems  which  admit  of  an  infinite 
number  of  solutions.  Ordinarily,  however,  the 
term  is  restricted  to  that  branch  of  Algebra 
whose  object  is  the  determination  of  all  possible 
solutions,  in  positive  (or  negative)  integers,  of 
a  system  of  equations  involving  more  unknown 
terms  than  there  are  equations.  The  general 
form  of  an  indeterminate  equation  of  the  first 
degree  is  ax -f  6y  ■*&,  where  a,  ft,  and  c  are  posi- 
tive or  negative  integers.  If  a  and  h  have  a 
common  measure  whidi  will  not  divide  0,  the  equa- 
tion can,  obviously,  have  no  integral  solutions.  If 
a  and  h  are  prime  to  one  another,  howerer,  then 
ui  integral  aolution  may  be  found  by  conveit' 
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ing  .  into  a  continued  fraction,  and  finding  the 
0 

convergent  Z  immediately  preceding  -.    We 

shall  then  have  ag— 6jps  +  l  [CoRTcruED 
Fiuenoyl  or  a  (  +  jc)  +  b{  +^c)ssc ;  so  that 
x=j<?anay«»— ^CjOrelse  x^^qetJoAy^fCt 
will  be  an  integral  solution  of  the  given  eqna* 
tion.  One  such  solution  (a,  fi)  being  found,  an 
infinite  number  can  be  at  once  determined. 
They  are  all  included,  however,  in  the  fonnula 
f  »  a+  6^,y  »3— a  t^  where  <  is  any  integer  what- 
ever. The  solution  of  a  system  of  indetermi- 
nate equations  of  the  first  deoee  is  reduced  to 
that  of  the  case  iust  described  In  systems  of 
equations  of  higher  degrees,  the  difficulties  are 
immensely  increased.  The  theory  of  indetf-r- 
minate  equations  is  eloeely  connected  with  that 
of  congntences,  and  thus  forms  a  branch  of  the 
general  theory  of  numheirs ;  the  woriES  on  tb« 
Ltter  subject,  therefore,  may  be  consulted  fur 
further  details. 

The  oldest  treatise  on  the  snlHect  of  the  in- 
determinate analysis  is  the  Aritimetic  of  Dio- 
phantus  of  Alexandria,  the  best  edition  of  which 
IS  that  of  Toulouse,  1670 ;  with  a  Ommmtary 
by  Bachet,  and  notes  by  the  celebrated  Fermat 
On  the  revival  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  the 
subject  was  extensivelv  cultivated  by  Fermat, 
Descartes,  Wallis,  Lord  Brounker,  and  others. 
One  of  the  most  luminous  elementary  treatisee 
on  the  subject  is  contained  in  the  second  volume 
of£uler^s^f6ra. 

ZndetenBalnate  Coeflotonts.  A  method 
of  analysis  invented  by  Descartes,  and  of  veiy 
extensive  application  in  the  higher  mathematics. 
The  principle  of  the  method  of  indeterminate 
coefficients  consists  in  this^  that  if  we  have  an 
equation  of  this  form, 

A-hB«+Ca«+D«*+&c.-0, 

in  which  the  coefficients  A,  B,  0  are  constant 
quantities,  and  x  a  variable  which  may  be  sup- 
posed as  small  as  ever  we  please,  each  of  these 
coefficients,  taken  separately,  is  necessarily  equal 
to  zero ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  always  bare 
AbO,  B»0,  Cs=0,  &c,  whatever  may  be  the 
number  of  terms  of  the  given  equation. 

In  fact,  since  x  may  be  supposed  as  small  as 
we  please,  it  is  always  possible  to  render  the 
sum  of  all  the  terms  of  the  given  equation  which 
have  X  for  a  factor  as  smau  as  we  please ;  that 
is,  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  following  the  fiist 
may  be  rendered  as  small  as  we  please^  Hence 
the  first  term  differs  from  zero  only  by  a  quan- 
tity which  may  be  less  than  any  assigiiable 
quantity ;  but  the  first  term  A  being  constant, 
its  difiierence  from  zero  cannot  be  any  finite 
quantity  assumed  at  pleasure,  for  this  would 
suppose  it  to  be  variaUe.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  A  can  be  nothing  else  than  zero ;  that  i^ 
we  must  hare  A»0,  whence  there  remains 

B«  +  Cj*-l-Djf*  +  &C«rO. 

Divide  this  last  equation  by  x,  and  there  results 
B  +  Cx  +  D^-l-&c.sO; 
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ftnd,  for  fhe  Bame  reasoiiB  as  before,  it  is  mani- 
feet  that  we  most  hare  Bi-0.  Proceeding  in 
the  same  manner,  we  find  soocessiTelj  Ca-0, 

The  principle  here  explained  is  extremely 
fertile  in  its  applications ;  its  rigorons  demon- 
stration, however,  inndves  certain  difficnkies, 
lor  the  statement  of  which  we  may  refer  the 
reader  to  De  Morgan's  Alg^tra. 

XBd«s  (Lat).  A  term  often  lulled  to  the 
foreflngePt 

Iimnx.  In  Bil^ogrsphy,  an  alphabetical 
table,  containing  the  principal  sabjects  of  a 
work,  or  of  words  employed  in  it»  with  refe> 
Fences  to  the  ptft  of  tne  work  in  which  they 
are  to  be  found.  Many  independent  works, 
containing  catalegaes  of  yazioQS  kinds,  haye 
been  also  entitled  indea, 

Indbx.  In  Mathematics,  this  term  may 
generally  be  considered  as  synonymous  with 
erponent.  In  some  branches^  however,  as  in 
the  theory  of  numbers,  a  oonrentional  distinc- 
tioa  is  UMide  between  the  two  terms  which  it 
BMT  be  well  to  Botioew 

The  index  of  a  nunAtr  to  %  given  bau^  and 
fbr  a  given  prime  modulus,  of  which  that  base 
is  a  primitive  root,  is  the  index  of  the  power 
of  the  base  which  is  oongmous  to  the  number. 
Thus  if  r  denote  a  primitive  root  of  the  prime 
p,  in  other  words  a  primitive  root  of  the  con- 
^uenoe  jrv ^sl (okmL p).  Then  by  Fbbmat's 
Thbobsk  any  number  n,  prime  to  p,  is  con- 
gruous to  some  power  of  r,  say  r*sn  (mod. |>). 
This  being  the  case,  a  is  said  to  be  the  index  qf 
n  to  the  £ue  r  Jor  the  modulus  p.  It  is  clear 
that  in  place  of  a  we  may  regard,  as  the  index 
of  It,  any  number  congruous  to  a  for  tho  mo- 
dulus p  —  1 ;  so  that  symbolically  eipressed  we 
have 

anlnd.,n,  (mod.jp— 1). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exponent  to  which  the 
number  n  appertaine  \b  the  number  of  incon- 
gruous powers  of  n  for  the  modulus  p ;  this 
exponent  has  but  one  value,  whereas  the  index 
of  n,  being  obviously  dependent  upon  the 
choice  of  the  primitive  root  r,  may  have  many 
values. 

In  1839  the  academy  of  JBerlin,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Jaoobi,  who  undertook  the  editorship, 
published  the  Canon  Arithmeiieue,  which  con- 
natB  of  a  series  of  tables  containing  the  num- 
bers oorresponding  to  given  indices,  and  indices 
corresponding  to  given  numbers. 

lBn>xx.  In  Printing,  the  hand  f^  used  for 
pointing  out  a  remarkable  passage,  or  one  re- 
quiring particular  attention. 

XndMB  OOTgecttOM*  The  index  error  or 
correction  of  astronomical  instruments,  such  as 
the  sextant,  is  the  difference,  measured  on  the 
hmfa^  between  the  sero  point  and  the  spot  where 
the  sero  point  would  be  when  the  movable 
and  fixed  reflectors  are  parallel. 

lBd«z  Bsponeat.    [Mathkicattcs.] 

Tna&m  Mapmytttftoa  (Low  Lat).  A 
eatalogue  of  works,  which  the  church  of  Borne 
prohibits  the  fisuthful  from  reading,   or  con- 
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demns  as  hereticaL  It  is  annually  published 
at  Bome  under  the  superintendence  of  a  special 
congregation  of  cardinally  called  the  '  Congre- 
gation of  the  Index.' 

iBdMC  of  Sofraotton.  In  Optics,  the 
constant  ratio  which  exists  for  &ie  same 
media  between  the  sines  of  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  refraction.  Thus,  with  respect 
to  a  ray  of  light  felling  obliquely  on  the  sur- 
fece  of  water,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
is  found  by  experiment  to  be  to  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  refraction  in  the  constant  ratio  of 
1*336  to  1.  Hence  1336  is  the  index  of  re- 
fraction in  water.     [Bsfractioh.] 

India  Papar.    [Pafbb.] 

Tndfcin  Arelilpaisgoa  This  name  is  given 
to  the  vast  and  important  group  of  islands  ex- 
tending between  China  and  Australia.  A  long 
string  of  elongated  islands,  commencing  with 
Sumatra  and  extending  in  a  crescent  shape  to 
New  Ouinea^  forms  the  boundary  to  the  south- 
west. Within  this  outer  line,  Borneo,  the 
Golebes,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  For- 
mosa, enclose  the  China  Sea.  Many  of  these 
islands  are  the  richest  and  among  the  largest 
of  all  the  islands  of  the  earth.  They  are, 
however,  little  known,  and  a  large  number  aro 
not  adapted  for  civilised  man.  A  chain  of 
volcanoes  extends  along  the  whole  line,  the 
active  cones  being  closer  together  and  mora 
frequently  in  eruption  than  in  any  other 
group. 

Of  these  islands,  New  Guinea  is  especially  gi- 
gantic, and  has  rarely  been  entered  by  travefiers. 
It  measures  1,200  miles  in  length  by  nearly  600 
in  breadth,  and  its  mountains  attain  a  height  of 
16,000  feet.  Borneo  is  somewhat  smaller,  but 
is  rich  in  mineral  and  vegetable  wealth  beyond 
all  known  islands.  The  climate  is  healtoy  in 
many  parts,  although  the  island  is  crossed  by 
the  equator.  Sumatra  and  Java  are  hardly 
less  remarkable.  The  other  groups  are  im- 
portant, and  aro  not  fer  from  the  direct  line  of 
navigation  from  India  to  the  China  ports  and 
the  Japanese  islands, 

gndtan  AroWf  eturan  [A^chitiotubb, 
Indian.] 

ZndUui  Cora*  The  popular  name  of  the 
Maise,  jiea  Mays,  a  stout-growing  grass,  much 
cultivated  as  a  com  crop  in  America  and 
Southern  Europe. 

ladiaa  Vtre.  A  pyrotechnic  composition 
consisting  of  seven  parts  of  sulphur,  two  of 
realgar,  and  twenty-four  of  nitre.  It  bums 
with  a  brilliant  white  light 

Indian  Ink.  A  species  of  ink  used  in  water- 
colour  painting,  and  for  the  lines  and  shadows 
of  drawings.  It  is  principally  manu&ctured  in 
China,  and  there  used  for  writing.  From  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Lewis  it  appears  to  be  a 
compound  of  fine  lampblack  and  animal  gluec 

Indian  Ooeaa.  This  portion  of  the  great 
ocean  is  in  some  respects  an  appendage  to  the 
Pacific,  but  is  well  separated  from  it  by  the 
great  and  important  chain  of  islands  of  the 
Indian  AitcuiFaLAOO  and  the  west  coast  of 
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Australia.  It  is  a  vast  triangalar  basin,  shut 
in  to  the  north  by  the  land  of  Southern  Asia, 
Eastern  Africa,  and  the  chain  of  islands  just 
mentioned,  and  only  opening  freely  to  the  east 
and  west  between  Van  Diemen's  Land  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  other, 
and  the  lands  and  icy  promontories  projecting 
beyond  the  Antarctic  circle.  Within  this  space 
is  an  area  of  23,000,000  square  miles. 

The  Indian  Ocean  includes  several  inland 
seas,  as  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Arabian  Sea,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  It  also 
contains  the  vast  but  little  known  island  of 
Madagascar.  The  peninsula  of  India  projects 
far  into  it  from  the  north  in  a  regular  triangle, 
terminated  by  Ceylon,  and  continued  several 
degre<«  south  of  the  equator  by  a  chain  of 
islands  chiefly  coralline.  The  oceanic  warmth 
equator  within  it  is  almost  eveiywhere  ten 
degrees  north  of  the  terrestrial  equator. 

The  winds  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  periodical, 
and  many  parts  of  it  are  subject  to  storms 
of  very  extraordinaiy  violence.  The  periodic 
winds  are  called  Monsoons.  The  great  storms 
are  limited  to  a  belt  of  ocean  whose  northern 
limit  is  ftrom  five  to  eight  degrees,  and  their 
southern  limit  between  thirty  and  forty  de- 
grees south  of  the  equator.  The  most  severe 
storms  occur  on  the  African  side  of  the  ocean. 

There  are  several  broken  currents  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  but  none  of  great  importance 
except  the  Mozambique  Cubbent,  passing  be- 
tween Madagascar  and  the  mainland  of  Africa. 
A  special  account  is  given  of  this  cuirent,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  coast  line  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  very 
considerable  compared  with  its  area ;  but,  ex- 
cept in  the  larger  seas  already  referred  to,  the 
coast,  is  not  very  deeply  indented.  A  very 
large  and  important  drainage  is  received  into 
it — ^the  Gauges  and  Irawaddi,  the  Indus  and 
Buphrates,  and  the  great  African  river  Zambesi, 
all  poaring  their  waters  into  it  The  latter 
river,  however,  though  of  the  first  class,  does 
not  appear  to  convey  much  fresh  water.  The 
Australian  rivers  are  also  inconsiderable  af- 
fluents. 

Zndiaii  Sed.  A  kind  of  red  ochre  with  a 
tinge  of  purple,  imported  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  in  small  lumps,  and  as  a  coarse  hard 
gritty  powder.  It  is  principally  composed  of 
silicate  of  iron ;  but  the  same  name  is  applied 
to  another  mineral,  also  of  a  red  colour,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  peroxide  of  iron.  The  well- 
known  pigment  Indian  Bed  is  madefh>m  these 
substances. 

ZndteB  Svbber*  The  inspissated  milky 
juice  of  Siphonia  elastica,  Fictis  ekutiea,  and 
other  plants.  A  curious  and  important  mo- 
dification of  this  article  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hancock;  it  is  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  vulcanised  Indian  rubber. 
It  is  caoutchouc  combined  with  a  very  small 
proportion  of  sulphur.  The  several  modes 
of  effecting  this  are  folly  described  in  the 
specification  of  his  patent.  Vulcanised  Indian 
rubber  does  not,   like   the  ordinary   article, 
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become  hard  and  rigid  by  cold,  and  it  bean 
a  veiy  high  temperature  without  change  of 
properties.  It  is  much  more  perfectly  elas- 
tic than  the  common  rubber,  so  that  when 
stretched  it  does  not  acquire  a  set,  but  re- 
turns when  released  to  its  former  dimensions. 
This  discovery  has  rendered  caoutchouc  appli- 
cable to  an  infinity  of  purposes,  for  which,  in 
its  ordinary  state,  it  is  either  unfit  or  objec- 
tionable. Among  the  most  remarkable  proper- 
ties of  vulcanised  caoutchouc,  is  the  reeistaoce 
which  it  affords  to  naphtha,  oil  of  turpentine, 
ether,  oils,  and  a  variety  of  other  substances 
which  are  comparativelv  without  action  upon  it* 
whereas  they  either  sonen  or  dissolve  oommon 
rubber.    [Caoutchouc] 

gndlan  TOUow*    [^Euxanthinb.] 

Xndianlte.  A  mineral  which  occurs  in 
granular  masses,  associated  with  Gamet>  Fel- 
spar, and  Hornblende.  It  is  hard  enough  to 
scratch  glass,  and  of  a  white  or  grey  colour. 

Zadteattwe  Blood  (Lat  indicativus,  from 
indico,  /  point  out).  That  form  of  a  verb 
which  expresses  a  simple  or  unconditional 
judgment.    [Gbammab.] 

Indicator  (Lat.).  In  Anatomy,  a  muscle 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm  which  extends 
the  forefinger. 

Indicator.  In  Mechanics,  the  instrument 
employed  for  ascertaining  the  real  power  exer- 
cised by  a  steam  engine,  as  well  as  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  internal  parts  that  are  connected 
with  the  arrival  and  distribution  of  the  steam. 
It  acts  by  indicating  the  actual  pressure  in  the 
cylinder  during  each  stroke,  as  wellas\he  time 
and  manner  in  which  the  steam  is  admitted  to 
and  shut  out  by  the  valves  which  are  placed 
upon  the  inlet  pipe  from  the  boiler. 

Indicatob.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  cuckoo  tribe  (CucuUdai),  cha- 
racterised by  a  straight  finch-like  biU,  with 
compressed  sides  and  a  triangular  base,  the 
culmen  and  gonys  being  equuly  inclined  to- 
wards the  tip,  and  the  gonys  angulated ;  wings 
lengthened,  pointed;  tail  moderate,  rounded; 
feet  short;  middle  toe  much  longer  than  the 
tarsus. 

The  species  of  Indicator  are  remarkable  for 
their  habit  of  indicating  the  nests  of  bees,  and 
of  guiding  men  to  them  by  their  motions  and 
cries;  wh^ice  both  their  scientific  name  and 
their  common  appellation  of  honey-^uideB, 

Xndloatrlz.  A  name  given  by  Dupin  to  a 
certain  quadric  curve  which,  tra<»d  upon  the 
tangent  plane  of  a  surface,  serves  to  d^«rmine 
all  the  accidents  of  curvature  at  Uie  point  of 
contact  Innumerable  surfaces  of  the  second 
order  can  be  drawn  to  touch  a  given  sui^hce  at 
a  given  point;  so  that  the  sections  of  both 
Buriaces,  by  a  plane  through  their  common 
normal,  shall  t&ave  contacts  of  the  second 
order.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  cnrvatuie 
of  both  surfaces  is  identical  at  their  point  of 
contact  [CuBVATURE  OP  SusFACSS.]  Now  the 
section  of  this  quadric  by  any  plane  parallel 
to  the  common  tangent  plane  of  the  two  sur- 
&ce6  is  similar  and  similarly  situated  to  the 
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indicaMx;  whence  it  fbllows,  from  the  well- 
known  theoiy  of  the  earyatnre  of  qnadrics, 
that  the  eqnwed  radii  Tectores  of  the  indicatrix 
are  proportional  to  the  radii  of  cnrratore  of  the 
panUef  normal  sections,  that  the  axes  of  the 
directrix  are  parallel  to  the  lines  of  curratare 
through  the  point  of  contact,  and  that  the  asym- 
ptotes of  tlie  indicatrix  are  parallel  to  the  in- 
flexional tangents,  and  its  ooi^ugate  diameters 
to  conjugate  tangents.  According  as  the  in- 
dicatrix is  an  ellipse,  a  hyperbola,  or  a  parabola, 
the  point  on  the  surface  is  said  to  be  elliptical^ 
hyperboUe,  OT  parabolic. 

It  can  be  shown  (Salmon's  An,  Gecm,  of 
Tkrte  IHmensiojut)  tliat  erety  tangent  plane 
cots  the  sor&ce  in  a  curre  having  a  doable 
point  at  the  point  of  contacts  Now  the  tan- 
geots  at  this  double  point  will  be  imaginary, 
real,  or  coincident ;  that  is  to  say,  the  point  of 
contact  will  be  a  conjugate  point,  an  ordinary 
double  point,  or  a  cusp,  aocordinff  as  the  same 
is  elliptical,  hyperbolic,  or  par^K>lic.  Eyeiy 
point  of  a  dieydopable  surfsuM  is  parabolic,  and 
on  other  surfiioes  the  locus  of  parabolic  points 
Kpaiates  the  elliptical  from  the  hyperbolic 
points.  This  locus  is  the  intersection  of  the 
eor&ce  with  its  Hessian,  and  is  in  general  a 
cnrre  of  the  4»(«  — 2)»*  order,  if  n  be  the 
order  of  the  original  surface.  The  tangent 
plane  at  a  paraboUc  point  is  of  the  kind  celled 
itationary,  because  it  coincides  with  one  of  the 
consecutiTe  tangent  planes,  all  of  which,  it 
may  be  remarked,  pass  through  the  line  with 
▼hich,  at  a  parabolic  point,  the  two  inflexional 
tangents  coincide.  Thus  parabolic  points  on  a 
nir&ce  are  analogous  to  points  of  inflexion  on 
a  plane  curre.  At  the  latter,  the  polar  qua- 
dric  degenerates  to  a  couple  of  right  lines ;  at 
the  £Draier,  to  a  cone.  *  The  equation  of  the 
Hessian  is  precisely  the  expression  of  these 
conditionsL  Besides  Dupin's  DSveloppements 
de  Gicmktrie,  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Salmon, 
abfs^  dted,  the  reader  must  consult  the  more 
recent  mathematical  journals  and  PkU,  Trans. 
for  farther  infonnation  on  this  important  branch 
of  the  theory  of  surfaces. 

iBdleatrtSf  SplaeiiMU.  In  Geometry, 
the  spherical  cure  traced,  on  a  unit-sphere, 
by  the  extremity  of  a  radius  drawn  parallel 
to  the  tangent  d  a  non-plane  curve.  The 
R>herical  indicatrix  is  often  of  use  in  studying 
the  {vopertiee  of  non-plane  eurres.  The  plane 
of  the  great  circle  touching  the  indicatrix  is 
obvious^  parallel  to  the  osculating  plane  of 
the  eurre ;  its  geodesic  angle  of  contact  is 
equal  to  the  an^e  of  torsion  of  the  latter ;  its 
nctilinear  tangents  are  parallel  to  the  principal 
Dofinals ;  its  spherical  erolnte  is  the  indicatrix 
of  the  cuspidal  edge  of  the  rectifying  develop- 
able, &c  &C. 

Xadleawtt  (Lat<  he  has  sAocrn).  In  Law,  a 
species  of  the  writ  of  prohibition.  It  lies  for 
a  patron  of  a  church,  whose  incumbent  is  sued 
in  the  spiritual  court  by  another  clergyman  for 
tithes  amounting  to  a  {burth  part  of  the  profits 
of  the  advowson ;  and  depenos  on  stats.  West. 
1  e.  5, 13  £dw.  L  stat  4. 
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Xndloollte.    [Insiooutb.] 

ZBdlotioii  (liBt.  indictio,  a  declaring).  In 
Chronology,  a  cycle  or  period  of  fifteen  years, 
the  origin  of  which  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
Unlike  other  cycles,  the  indiction  has  no  re- 
ference to  any  astronomical  phenomena;  but 
is  supposed  to  relate  to  certain  judicial  acts, 
probably  the  publication  of  tariffs  of  the  taxes, 
which  took  place  at  stated  intervals  under  the 
Greek  emperors.  The  Caesarean  indiction  fell 
on  the  8th  of  the  calends  of  October  (24th  of 
September);  the  indiction  of  Constantinople 
(beginning  A.i>.  312)  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber ;  the  pontifical  indiction  on  the  calends  of 
January.  It  is  a  date  commonly  employed  in  very 
ancient  charters.  The  commencement  of  this 
computation  is  generally  referred  to  the  1st  of 
January  of  the  year  313  of  the  common  era  ; 
hence,  by  counting  backwards,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  first  year  of  our  era  corresponded  to 
the  fourth  of  one  of  the  cycles  of  indiction. 
The  year  of  indiction  corresponding  to  any 
other  year  of  our  era  is  found  therefore  by  this 
rule :  Add  3  to  the  date,  divide  the  sum  by  Id, 
and  the  remainder  is  the  year  of  the  indiction. 
The  remainder  0  indicates  the  15th  of  the 
cycle.  Thus  the  year  1800  was  the  third  of 
the  indiction.  (See  as  to  the  historical  com- 
mencement of  the  era  of  indictions.  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall,  ii.  223,  kst  ed.;  Mim.  ds 
FAcad.  des  Inscr.  vol.  xli.) 

ZndiotmeBtp  Vrooaas  by  (Lat.  indico, 
/  proclaim  against).  In  Law,  aU  persons, 
without  exception,  are  liable  to  be  arrested  on 
a  warrant  of  a  justice  of  peace,  if  charged  on 
suspicion  with  a  crime ;  and  some  officers,  as 
the  sheriff  or  constable,  have  the  power  of  ap- 
prehending without  a  warrant  on  some  occa- 
sions. "Wnen  the  party  is  arrested  and  brought 
before  a  justice  of  peace,  he  is  examined,  and 
the  information  of  those  who  came  with  him  is 
taken ;  and  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses, 
if  taken  down  in  the  presence  of  t^e  prisoner, 
are  evidence  against  him  on  the  trial.  If  the 
offence  be  bailable,  the  justice  must  then  take 
sufficient  bail  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner. 
If  otherwise,  he  commits  him  to  prison ;  and 
the  witnesses  are  bound  over  to  attend  and 
give  evidence,  the  king  being  in  all  cases  the 
nominal  prosecutor.  The  grand  jury  being 
summoned  by  the  sheriff  (at  every  session  of 
the  peace,  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer 
and  gaol  delivery),  consisting  of  not  fewer 
than  twelve  nor  more  than  twenty-three  of 
the  principal  men  of  the  county,  receives  the 
indictment  or  presentment  (as  it  is  also  termed) 
preferred  against  the  prisoner,  and  eithetr  finds 
or  ignores  it ;  returning  it  into  court,  in  the 
first  case,  indoraed  a  true  bill ;  in  the  latter 
not  found. 

An  indictment  may  be  found  in  the  absence 
of  the  prisoner ;  but  cannot  be  tried  unless 
he  personally  appears.  The  summons,  when 
he  is  absent,  in  cnxler  to  bring  him  into  court, 
is  by  capias.  When  the  prisoner  appean  on 
this  process,  or  voluntarily,  or  is  brought  up 
in  custody,  he  is  arraigned  i    that  is,  called 
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before  the  bar  to  answer  the  indictment.  If 
the  prisoner  refuse  to  answer  (in  which  event 
he  was  subjected,  in  former  days,  to  the  fa- 
mous peine  forts  et  dure,  bv  which  it  was 
intended  to  torture  him  into  pleading,  in  order 
that  the  forfeiture  of  his  goods  might  attach), 
a  plea  of  not  guilty  is  now  recorded,  and  the 
trial  proceeds ;  if  he  plead  gnQtj,  judgment  is 
awaraed.  Otherwise  he  maj  plead — 1.  To 
the  jurisdiction;  i. e.  that  Uie  court  before 
which  he  is  arraigned  is  not  competent  to  txy 
the  offence.  2.  Formerly  in  abatement  for  mis- 
nomer ;  but  the  adTantage  of  this  plea  is  now 
taken  away  by  7  Geo.  IV.  3.  He  may  demur 
to  the  sufficiency  in  law  of  parts  of  the  indict- 
ment. 4.  He  may  plead  one  of  the  four 
special  |deas  in  bar  (former  acquittal,  former 
conviction,  former  attainder,  and  pardon). 
6.  He  may  plead  not  guilty  of  the  crime 
alleged.  If  the  prisoner  plead  not  guilty,  the 
fact  of  his  guilt  is  forthwith  tried  on  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  by  the  petty  jury.  The 
nobilihr,  it  must  be  observed,  are  tned  bjr  their 
peers  for  treason  or  felony,  and  nusprision  of 
these  crimes ;  but  in  other  cases  by  a  jury. 
The  jurors  are  taken  by  the  panel  or  list 
returned  by  the  sheriff;  and  eriminal  offences 
are  tried  by  the  same  common  jurymen  who 
try  the  issue  of  facts  in  civil  cases  m  which  a 
special  jury  has  not  been  demanded.  [Jurt.I 
The  rules  of  evidence  observed  on  the  trial 
are  mostly  the  same  with  those  which  prevail 
in  civil  actions.  [Evidbncb.]  One  testimony, 
however,  peculiar  to  this  branch  of  law,  is 
that  of  an  accomplice ;  but  it  is  considered 
essential  that  his  testimony  should  be  con- 
firmed by  other  evidence.  The  verdict  of  the 
jury  must  in  all  cases  be  unanimous.  After 
trial  and  conviction  follows  judgment,  tmless 
arrested  by  motion  for  that  purpose,  which  it 
still  may  be  on  some  exceptions  to  the  indict- 
ment in  pomt  of  law.  ^bkbfit  of  Clbbot 
[which  see]  was  usually  prayed  after  convic- 
tion ;  and  was  held,  in  cases  where  not  abo- 
lished by  statute,  to  discharge  the  claimant 
from  the  capital  part  of  the  punishment  But 
this  ancient  privilege,  whicn  had  long  been 
fbunded  on  a  mere  fiction  of  law,  was  abolished 
by  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  36.  Forfeiture  of  real  pro- 
perty, absolutely,  is  a  consequence  of  judg- 
ment in  cases  of  high  treason.  The  forfeiture 
of  goods  and  chattels  relates  to,  that  is  takes 
effect  upon,  conviction ;  but  fraudulent  convey- 
ances without  consideration,  in  order  to  escape 
the  forfeiture  by  the  transfer  of  the  property 
after  or  in  contemplation  of  indictment,  are 
void  as  against  the  king.  The  sentence  of 
punishment  pronounced  or  recorded  on  judg- 
ment is  in  some  cases  fixed  and  stated,  so 
that  the  judges  cannot  modify  the  statutory 
penalty ;  m  others  (as  in  all  offences  at  com- 
mon law  unregulated  by  statute)  it  is  wholly 
or  partly  discretsonary. 

A  criminal  judgment  may  be  reversed  by 
writ  of  error  for  notorious  mistakes  and  irre- 
gularities. A  reprieve  suspends  the  execution 
of  a  judgment:  a  pardon  avoids  the  judgment 
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altogether ;  and  a  pardon  may  be  conditional 
on  the  prisoner's  submitting  to  a  sobstitoted 
punishment^  which  is  the  ordinary  mode  of 
mitigating  the  severity  of  the  law  in  espital 
felonies.    [Law,  GBmiirAL.] 

iBtflffeStlOB.      [DrSPBFSLk.] 

ZadlffetM  (Lat.).  The  Latin  title  for  the 
indigenous  heroes  of  the  land,  who  after  death 
were  ranked  among  the  gods;  as  Latinui!, 
?Rnean,  Bomulus,  ami  others. 

iBdiffOM  A  blue  substance  moxh.  used  as  a 
dye-stuff.  The  best  indigo  is  obtained  fiMa 
an  Asiatic  and  American  plant,  Indi^qfera 
hnetoria.  The  plant  is  bruised  and  fermented 
in  vats  of  water,  during  which  it  d^Kisits 
indigo  in  the  form  of  a  blue  powder,  which  is 
collected  and  dried,  so  as  to  form  the  cubic 
cakes  in  which  it  usually  ocean  in  commeroe. 
Indigo  is  insoluble  in  water;  when  heated 
it  yidds  a  purple  vapour,  whidi  ooodenses  in 
the  form  of  deep  blue  or  purple  arigqlar  cry- 
stals. When  indi|;o  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  certain  deoxidisme  agents,  it  becomes  sola- 
ble  in  alkaline  solutions,  losing  its  blue  colom 
and  forming  a  green  solution,  from  which  it 
is  precipitated  by  the  acids  white ;  but  it  in- 
stantly becomes  blue  by  exposure  to  air.  This 
white  indigo  has  been  termed  indiffogenej  and 
indi^  appears  to  be  its  oxide.  It  is  best 
obtamed  b^  mixing  3  parts  of  finely  powdered 
and  pure  mdigo  with  4  of  green  vitriol,  6  of 
slaked  quicklime,  and  100  of  water,  repeatedly 
shaking  the  miscture.  In  about  twenty-four 
hours  the  supernatant  liquor,  which  is  Inns' 
parent,  and  of  a  green  colour,  is  to  be  de- 
canted oS,  and  poiued  into  dilute  hydrodilorie 
acid,  when  the  deoxidised  indigo  is  thrown 
down;  but  in  order  to  prevent  its  absorbing 
oxygen  and  becoming  blue,  it  must  be  mwt 
cardully  excluded  fk>m  the  contact  of  air, 
which  may  be  effected  by  siphoning  it  off  into 
the  add,  collecting  it  in  vessels  filled  with 
hydrogen,  and  washing  it  with  water  deprived 
of  air  and  holding  in  solution  a  little  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  In  this  white  state  indigogene 
absorbs  betwen  11  and  12  per  cenL  ai  oxygen 
to  become  blue  indigo.  It  would  a{^Mar  from 
Dumas'  experiments  that  indigogene  is  a  com- 
pound of 

Atoms     Bqalvafcnta 
Carbon.        .        .        46     —     270 
Hydrogen     .        .        15     ■■       15 
Nitrogen       .        .  8     »       42 

Oxygen         .        .  4     »      82 

1  859 

and  that  indigo  consists  of  1  atom  of  indigo- 
gene  »  359,  and  2  of  oxygen — 16.  The  chemi- 
cal equivalent  of  indigo,  therelbva^  is  875. 

When  indigo  is  dissolved  in  oonoentrated 
sulphuric  ad^  it  forms  a  deep  blue  liquid, 
known  to  the  dyers  by  the  name  of  Baxon  wve* 
The  great  mart  for  indigo  is  Bengal,  and  the 
other  provinces  subject  to  the  presidency  of 
that  name,  from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieCh 
degree  of  north  latitude ;  but  it  is  also  culti- 
vated, though  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent,  is 
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the  pnmnoe  of  Tinnevelij,  under  the  Madras 
gnrenunent;  in  Java;  in  LnooDia^  the  diiof 
of  the  Philippine  Ifilands ;  and  in  Guatemala 
snd  the  Oaiaocaa  in  Central  America.  The 
f'>l]owing  remarks,  ftom  the  CofMnercial  Die- 
tionarjf,  will  exhibit  the  histocy  of  this  now 
indispensable  commodity,  and  the  difficulties 
vith  which  it  had  to  contend  before  it  obtained 
a  permanent  footing  in  the  commerce  of  Europe. 
'  It  appears  pretty  certain  that  the  colture  of 
the  indigo  plant,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
drag  have  been  practised  in  India  ftom  a  very 
rvmota  tpoeiL  It  has  been  questioned,  indeed, 
vliether  the  indieum  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(HiAt.  Nat,  hh,  zzxv.  c  6)  was  indigo ;  but, 
a-o  it  would  seem,  without  anv  good  reason. 
Pliny  states  that  it  was  brought  from  India ; 
that  when  dilated  it  produced  an  admirable 
mixtore  of  blue  andpiui^e  colours  (tn  diluendo 
mstwrmn  purpura  caruleique  miralrilem  red- 
dtt) :  and  he  giTes  tests  by  which  the  g^enuine 
drag  might  be  discriminated  with  sufficient 
precision.  It  is  true  that  Pliny  is  egregiously 
mistaken  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  drug 
vas  produced;  bnt  there  are  many  examples 
in  modem  as  well  as  ancient  times  to  prove 
that  the  poesession  of  an  article  brought  from 
a  distance  implies  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
its  nature,  or  of  the  processes  followed  in  its 
ndno&ctnre.  Beckmann  {Hist  of  InventumSy 
Tol.  IT.  art  "  Indigo  ")  and  Dr.  Bancroft  {Per- 
iKatu^t  CoUmrs^  Tol.  i.  pp.  241-252)  have  each 
investigated  this  subject  with  great  learning 
anil  sa^^ty ;  and  agree  in  the  conclusion  that 
thf  indieum  of  PUny  was  real  indigo,  and  not, 
88  has  been  supposed,  a  drag  prepared  from 
the  utUia  or  woad.  At  all  events,  there  can 
be  no  qaestian  that  indigo  was  imported  into 
mi>ieni  Europe^  by  way  of  Alexandria,  before 
th<  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  bv  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  When  first  introduced, 
it  was  eostonuuy  to  mix  a  little  of  it  with 
wcad  to  heighten  and  improve  the  colour  of 
the  lattiT ;  but,  by  degrees,  the  quantity  of  in- 
di^  was  increased;  and  woad  was,  at  last, 
nt'irdj  supeneded.  It  is  worth  while,  how- 
ever, to  remark,  that  indigo  did  not  make  its 
V2IJ  into  general  use  without  encountering 
iQTich  opposition.  The  growen  of  woad  pre- 
vailed on  several  govenmients  to  prohibit  the 
nse  of  indigo  I  In  Germany,  an  imperial  edict 
yas  published  in  1664^  prohibiting  the  use  of 
indigo,  or  deviTs  dye,  and  directing  great 
Care  to  be  taken  to  prevent  its  clandestine 
iniportation ;  "because,"  says  the  edict,  "the 
tnde  in  wood  ia  lessened,  dved  articles  iiy'ured, 
and  wauj  carried  out  of  tae  country  I "  The 
i&agiitntes  of  Kuiembuig  went  further,  and 
<^fnp«llsd  the  dyen  of  that  city  to  take  an 
oath  ones  •  year  not  to  use  indigo ;  which 
pnetiee  was  continued  down  to  a  late  period, 
lo  1698,  upon  an  urgent  representation  of 
the  itaiss  of  Languecbc,  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  wuad  growers,  the  use  of  indigo  was 
prohibited  in  tiiat  province;  and  it  was  not 
tiU  1787  that  the  dyers  of  France  were  left  at 
Uboty  to  ^re  vith  such  articles  and  in  such 
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a  way  as  they  pleased.'    (Beckmann,  voL  ir. 
p.  142.) 

Xndig«c«ae«    Indigo  white,     [Indioo.] 

Itadlfollte*  A  name  given  to  blue  Tour^ 
ffutlines  on  account  of  their  colour. 

Zndlgotio  Aeld.  An  acid  obtained  by 
boiling  indigo  in  nitric  acid  diluted  with  an 
equal  weight  of  water.  It  forms  white  crystals, 
very  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water. 

ladlcotlau  The  sublimate  obtained  by 
heating  indiga     [limioo.] 

Iwdfn.  A  pulverulent  rose-coloured  bod v 
produced  by  the  action  of  potash  on  sulphi- 
sathyd,  a  derivative  of  indigo. 

Indlwidual  (Lat.  indiriduus,  that  cannot 
he  divided).  In  Biology,  that  organic  whole 
which  is  generated,  may  generate,  and  dies. 
Some  would  restrict  the  definition  to  a  special 
mode  of  generation,  as,  e.g.,  from  an  egg  or 
seed  directly  fertilised  by  merm  or  pollen. 
According  to  this  opinion,  aU  the  well-grown 
<  mottled  kiurels '  (Aucubajaponica)  in  England, 
all  the  Aphides  that  swarm  upon  a  rose-bush, 
and,  possibly,  every  drone  of  a  hive,  are  seve- 
rally disentiUed  to  be  called  indifkdnaU,  and 
are  held  to  be  mere  parts  and  outgrowths  of  one 
and  the  same  indefinitely  extended  individual ; 
which  individual,  recognised  as  such  agreeablv 
with  the  restrictod  definition,  prior  to  such 
outgrowths^  may  have  long  been  dead  and 
rotten;  as,  e.g^  in  the  ease  of  the  Aphis  from 
the  directly  fertilised  germ-ceU  dying  after 
nving  birth  to  the  progeny  from  derivatively 
fertilised  germ-cells ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
mother-bee  from  the  primarily  fecundated  egg, 
dying  after  oviposition  of  the  secondarily  fecund 
eggs  from  which  male  bees  only  are  developed. 
Nothing  is  needed  but  a  recital  of  the  conse- 
quences, to  stultify  the  definition  of  an  organic 
individtuU  as  'the  total  result  of  the  deve- 
lopement  of  a  single  egg  or  seed,'  or  'the  en- 
tire product  intervening  between  one  act  of 
sexual  generation  or  direct  fertilisation  and 
another? 

iMDivroTJAL.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  that  which 
is  proper  or  peculiar  to  a  single  object  of  a 
species. 

Indlwiaibles  (Lat.  indivisibilis).  Infinitely 
small  quantities  which  admit  of  no  further 
division. 

The  fnethod  of  indivinblee  is  the  name  given 
to  a  peculiar  species  of  calculus,  invented  by 
Cavalieri,  a  disdple  of  Galileo,  and  much  used 
by  mathematicians  before  the  invention  of  the 
method  of  fluxions  or  of  the  diffi>.rential  and 
integral  calculus,  for  which  it  prepared  the 
way,  and  of  which  to  a  oert«in  extent  it  supplied 
the  place.  Its  lo^c^  perhaps,  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  but  its  results 
are  equally  accuratCL  Lines  are  considered  as 
composed  of  points,  infinite  in  number,  suriaoes 
as  composed  of  an  infinity  of  lines,  and  solids 
again  as  aggregates  of  surfaces.  Cavalieri  was 
bom  at  Muan  in  1698 ;  his  Geometria  Indi- 
visibilis Continuarum  ^c.  was  published  at 
Bologna  in  16S6.    His  method  of  indivisibles 
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was  attacked  by  Guldiniu,  to  whom  CaTalieri 
replied  in  a  subseqnent  work  entitled  Exercita- 
tionis  Gtometriem  Lex^  and  published  in  1647. 
Boberral  also  laid  cUhn  to  the  invention  of  the 
method  of  indivisibles,  but  his  publications  on 
the  subject  were  posterior  to  those  of  Cavalieri. 
(Afim.  de  FAcad,  Roy,  des  Sciences,  t  6 ;  Paris 
1730.) 

Zndo*BiiropMUi  (compound  of  Indian  and 
European).  A  term  (stigmatised  by  Dr.  B. 
G.  Latham  as  'erroneous  and  inconvenient') 
used  to  include  the  German,  Sarmatian,  Grseco- 
Latin,  Keltic,  and  Skipitar  '  races ;  *  when 
restricted  to  the  three  first,  the  term  Indo^ 
Germanic  is  used.  Such  terms  'keep  their 
place,  and  must  be  used,  however  unfit  for  use.' 
(Latham.)  Upon  the  hypothesis  that  all  the 
above  nations  are  of  common  origin,  the  term 
Abyas  has  been  proposed  [which  see]. 

Zndorsemant.    [Exchange.] 

Zndnoement  (Lat  induco,  /  lead  into). 
In  Law,  a  term  used  especially  in  various  cases 
to  signify  a  statement  of  facts  alleged  by  way 
of  previous  explanation  or  introduction  to  other 
material  facts.  Averments  which  are  mere 
inducement  need  not  be  proved  so  precisely  as 
others. 

Znduotton  (Lat.  inductio,  from  duco,  /  lead ; 
termed  in  Greek  philosophy,  inaytrffi).  The 
counter-process  in  scientific  method  to  deduc- 
tion, implies  the  raising  individuals  into  gene- 
rals,  and  those  into  still  higher  generalities ; 
deduction  being  the  bringing  down  of  univer- 
sals  to  lower  genera  or  to  individuals.  Every 
deduction,  therefore,  to  be  valid,  must  rest  on 
a  prior  induction,  which,  in  order  that  we  may 
obtain  logical  certainty,  must  be  a  complete 
induction:  that  is  to  say,  must  include  aU 
the  individuals  which  constitute  the  genus. 
This,  it  is  evident,  is  impossible,  so  lone  as  we 
assume  the  only  power  necessary  to  induction 
to  be  the  observation  of  particulars ;  for  these 
are  infinite  in  number ;  we  can  never  be  sure 
that  we  have  observed  them  alL  We  are  there- 
fore compelled,  if  we  are  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  science  properly  so  called,  to  allow 
the  necessity  of  some  spontaneous  action  of 
the  understanding  in  every  inductive  process; 
of  a  fiiculty,  in  shorty  which  takes  occasion 
from  experience  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  truths  not  contained  in  that  experience. 
Philosophers  differ  widely  in  the  language 
under  which  they  convey  their  belief  of 
this  truth.  Had  the  thing  itself,  however, 
been  more  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  we  should 
have  been  saved  much  useless  obscurity;  in 
particular,  we  should  have  escaped  that  alto- 
gether futile  distinction  made  by  logicians 
between  *  perfect  and  imperfect  induction.'  All 
the  certainty  that  can  be  obtained  in  physics  is 
a  hypothetical  certainty,  founded  on  our  belief 
that  the  course  of  nature  is  uniform ;  but  the 
form  of  our  reasoning,  which  is  all  that  the 
logician  contemplates,  remains  the  same  whe- 
ther the  certainty  be  real  or  assumed.  Speaking 
generally,  we  may  ascribe  the  developement  of 
all  modem  science  to  the  employment  of  the 
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inductive  method,  which  refuses  to  admit  any 
fact  or  accept  any  statement  or  mere  authorit  j, 
and  declines  all  evidence  except  that  of  actoiil 
experiment  or  observation,  all  ancient  systems 
of  nhilosophy  having  followed  ^e  dednctire 
method,  i.e.  reasoning  from  a  preconceived 
theory  with  which  phenomena  must  be  made 
to  fit.  (Playfair's  Introductory  Euay  to  the 
Ency.  BHt. ;  Hallam  On  the  Literature  of 
Europe,  vol.  iii ;  Mill,  System  of  Logic.) 

iNOUcnoir.  In  Ecclesiastical  Law,  the  ad- 
mission of  a  derk  presented  to  a  benefice 
to  the  temporalities  thereofl  The  archdeacon 
has  of  common  right  the  power  to  induct :  other 
officers,  in  some  cases,  by  prescription ;  or  by 
the  bishop's  appointment.  The  fonn  of  in- 
duction is  by  introducing  the  incumbent  within 
the  door  of  the  church.     [iKSTrrurioir.] 

ZBdnottoii,  BleetrieaL  A  body  chuged 
with  electricity  disturbs  the  electrical  condition 
of  all  surrounding  bodies;  thus,  if  a  sphere 
A,  charged  with  positiye  electricity,  be  bronght 
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near  a  metallic  cylinder  B,  the  latter  he- 
comes  electropolar,  its  negative  electricity 
being  attracted  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder 
nearest  A,  whilst  its  positive  electricity  is 
repelled  to  the  opposite  extremity.  This 
action  of  an  electrifiAl  body  upon  surrounding 
matter,  unconnected  with  it  by  a  conductor,  is 
termed  induction.     [Eijbctbicitt.] 

InduottODv  Matbematioal.  A  pecoliiir 
method  of  demonstration  frequently  employed 
in  establishing  the  general  truth  of  a  proposition 
which  is  known  to  be  true  in  one  or  more 
particular  cases.  To  illustrnte  the  process,  let 
it  be  required  to  show  that  «■— y*  is  exactly 
divisible  by  jr— y  for  all  integral  values  of  n. 
From  the  identity 

we  at  once  conclude  that  if  the  proposition  were 
true  for  any  one  integral  value  of  n,  it  would  be 
true  for  the  next  higher  value  n  +  1 ;  but  it  is 
manifestly  true  forn«  1 ;  hence,  by  succetsife 
induction,  it  holds  for  n  »  2,  3,  4,  &e.,  ...  in 
short,  for  all  integral  values  of  the  exponent 

Zndiilffenoe  (Lat.  indulgentia).  A  power 
claimed  by  the  Roman  Catbolic  church  of 
granting  remission  for  a  certain  term,  either  on 
earth  or  in  purgatory,  of  the  penalty  due  to 
sin.  The  practice  was  first  instituted  in  the 
eleventh  century  by  Popes  Gregory  VII.,  Victor, 
and  Urban  II.,  as  a  recompense  to  those  who 
embarked  in  the  perilous  enterprise  of  the 
Crusades ;  but  its  benefits  in  process  of  time 
extended  to  all  who,  either  l^  donations  or 
other  services,  contributed  to  the  well-being 
of  the  church.  The  profligate  sale  of  indul- 
gences first  excited  Luther  to  commence  his 
warfare  against  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  although 
the  traffic  in  indulgences  has  been  reprobated 
by  many  councils,  and  some  minor  oocmptions 
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haTB  been  partially  reformed,  still  the  council 
of  Trent  decreed  th«  uBefulness  and  validity  of 
inch  ios^oments,  and  left  the  whole  control 
of  tiieir  natare  and  manner  of  iasning  them 
entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  pope  for  the 
time  being. 

iDdnlt  (Lat  indultns,  part  of  indnlgeo, 
1  tndui^e).  In  Eccleeiastical  Law,  a  peculiar 
fonn  of  dispensation  from  requirements  of  the 
oidiniuy  law,  granted  by  the  pope. 

Ziutviiieiitam  (Lat.  from  induo,  /  put  on). 
In  Zoology,  the  term  is  restricted  in  its  signi- 
fication to  the  plumage  of  birds.  This  consists 
of  the  pecnliar  epidermic  oigans  called  feathers 
u)d  doim,  with  sometimee  a  scanty  admixture 
of  hair.  [Fsathbbs.]  The  plumage  is  gene- 
ral]/ more  than  once  changed  before  it  attains 
that  state  which  is  characteristic  of  the  fully 
mature  bird.  The  period  during  which  these 
maUitions  are  pioceeaing  varies  from  one  to  five 
jrears,  ind  many  birds  rear  a  progeny  before 
they  acquire  the  plumage  of  maturity.  When 
the  indomentunx  of  the  male  bird  differs  in 
colour  from  that  of  the  female,  the  young  birds 
of  both  sexes  resemble  the  latter  in  their  first 
pionuige;  but  when  both  the  adult  male  and 
female  are  of  the  same  colour,  the  young  have 
thfD  a  plumage  peculiar  to  themselves.  In 
somespedes  t^e  adult  birds  have  a  plumage 
during  the  breeding  season  decidedly  difierent 
in  coloor  from  that  which  they  bear  in  winter: 
in  these  cases  the  young  birdis  differ  in  colour 
from  both  parents,  and  have  a  plumage  which 
is  intermediate  in  its  general  tone  to  that  of 
the  two  periodical  states  of  the  parent  birds, 
&nd  bearing  indications  of  the  colours  to  be 
at>erwards  attained  at  either  period. 

The  changes  in  the  colour  of  the  plumage  of 
bu^  are  effected  either  by  a  total  moult  of  the 
old  and  the  acquisition  of  new  feathers ;  or  by 
a  partial  moult^  and  the  admixture  of  new 
feathers  with  a  certain  proportion  of  the  previous 
plumage ;  or  on  the  bird's  obtaining  a  certain 
nnmb^  of  new  feathers  without  shedding  any 
of  the  old  ones ;  or,  lastlv,  by  the  fully  formed 
feather  itself  becoming  altered  in  colour.  The 
\iA  two  dianges  take  place  in  the  adult  birds 
^t  the  approach  of  the  breeding  season.  The 
change  of  colour  of  a  fuUy  devebped  feather  is 
prodnced  either  mechanically  by  the  wearing 
*vaj  of  the  lighter  coloured  tips,  which  exposes 
the  brighter  tints  of  the  plumage  beneatli,  or 
I7  some  internal  chemical  or  vital  influence 
opon  the  colouring  matter  of  the  feather  itself: 
the  ktter  change  begins  at  that  part  of  the 
T«b  nearest  the  body  of  the  bird,  and  gradually 
ateada  outwards  till  it  pervades  the  whole 
feather. 

Zndiia,  In  Astronomy,  the  Indian,  one  of 
tbe  constellations. 

Xiuliislai  umestona.  A  fresh-water  lime- 
Acne  foxmd  in  Anvergne,  abounding  in  the  in- 
diuiae  or  cases  of  the  Urv^  of  Fhiyganeaf  great 
b«^p6  of  which  have  been  incrusted  by  hard 
trsTerttn  and  formed  into  rock. 

ladoflliiin  (Lat.  from  induo).  In  Botany, 
the  cnp  thai  surrounds  the  stigma  of  Goode- 
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niaceous  and  some  other  plants.  Also  the  name 
of  the  membrane  that  covers  the  thecse  or 
spore-cases  in  Dorsiferous  ferns. 

ZadnwlaD  (Lat.).  In  Botany,  the  withered 
remains  of  leaves  which,  not  being  articulated 
with  the  stem,  cannot  fall  off";  the  part  covered 
by  them  is  said  to  be  induviate, 

Xneqnallty-  In  Astronomy,  this  teite  is  ap- 
plied to  any  deviation  in  the  motion  of  a  planet 
or  satellite  from  its  uniform  mean  motion.  The 
great  inequedity  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  is  a 
variation  in  the  orbital  motions  of  these  planets 
caused  by  their  mutual  attractions. 

The  moon's  parallactic  inequality  is  one  of 
great  interest,  as  from  it  the  sun's  distance  can 
be  determined. 

Znertas  (Lat.  iners,  slothful).  The  name 
of  an  order  of  birds  in  the  omithologicHl 
system  of  Temminck,  including  the  dodo  and 
apteryx. 

Inertia  (Lat.  from,  iners).  This  term  is 
used  to  denote  the  principle  or  law  of  the 
material  world,  that  all  bodies  are  absolutely 
passive  or  indifferent  to  a  state  of  rest  or  mo- 
tion, and  would  continue  for  ever  at  rest,  or 
persevere  in  the  same  uniform  and  rectilinear 
motion,  unless  disturbed  by  the  action  of  some 
extrinsic  force.  The  ancients  attributed  to 
matter  a  certain  inaptitude  or  reluctance  to 
motion;  but  that  a  body  in  motion  required 
the  operation  of  an  extrinsic  cause  to  bring 
it  to  rest  was  first  stated  by  GaUleo.  Kepler, 
conceiving  the  disposition  of  a  body  to  main- 
tain its  motion  as  indicating  an  exertion  of 
power,  prefixed  the  word  via\  and  the  com- 
pound expression,  via  inertia,  though  less  accu- 
rate, has  been  generally  retained.  Inertia  is 
one  of  the  inherent  properties  of  matter,  and 
unceasingly  recalled  to  our  observation  in  every 
incident  of  life. 

XnerUAy  Moment  oC  In  Mechanics,  the 
sum  of  the  products  of  the  masses  of  the  particles 
of  a  body  into  the  squares  of  their  respective  dis- 
tances from*  a  given  axis  is  called  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  body  with  respect  to  that  axis. 
Thus  if  dm  denote  the  element  of  mass,  and  r 
the  distance  of  this  element  from  the  axis,  the 

moment  of  inertia  will  be  /  r^dTn,  if  the  in- 
tegration be  extended  to  all  particles  of  the 

body.  If  we  denote  by  Ms /c^m  the  whole 
mass  of  the  body,  and  determine  k  so 
that  Mk*^Jr*dm,  then  k  is  termed   the 

radius  of  gyration  or  arm  of  inertia ;  it  is  the 
distance  from  the  axis  at  which  a  materiiil 
particle,  whose  mass  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
hodj,  must  be  placed  in  order  to  have  the 
same  moment  of  inertia.  The  principal  mo- 
ments of  inertia  with  reference  to  any  point  of 
a  body  are  its  moments  of  inertia  with  respect 
to  the  principal  axes  passing  through  that 
point.  CaUing  them  A,  B,  and  C  respectively, 
and  denoting  by  H  the  moment  of  inertia  with 
respect  to  any  other  axis  through  the  same 
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point,  inclined  to  the  principal  axes  at  the  an- 
gles a,  $,  y,  respectively,  then 

H«s A  cos'a  +  B  cos  «/9  +  C  cos "y. 

The  rotation  axes  for  which  H  is  constant  are 
clearly  the  generators  of  a  quadric  oone  called 
the  eguimomental  com.  If  Ho  represent  the 
moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis  passing  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  and  parallel  to  that  which 
corresponds  to  H,  and  h  denote  the  distance 
between  the  two  axes,  then 

H-Ho  +  MA«, 

80  that  of  all  parallel  axes  the  moment  of 
inertia  is  the  least  for  that  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  it  is  the 
same  for  all  parallel  axes  which  are  equidistant 
from  that  centre.  Knowing  the  principal  mo- 
ments of  inertia,  Ao,  Bq,  Cq,  with  respect  to 
the  centre  of  gravity,  therefore,  the  moment  of 
inertia  with  respect  to  any  axis  whatever  is 
given  by  the  formula 

H«AoCos*o  +  BoCOS*^+CoCOS*7  +  MA*. 

The  ellipsoid  whose  centre  is  at  any  point  O, 
whose  semi-axes  have  the  same  directions  as 
the  principal  axes,  and  are  inversely  propor- 
tionid  to  the  principal  radii  of  gyration  at  0, 
is  called  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  that  point, 
or  the  central  momental  euiptoid  if  the  point 
O  coincides  with  the  centre  of  gravity.  The 
square  of  each  radius  vector  of  a  momental 
ellipsoid  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  mo- 
ment of  inertia  relative  to  that  radius  vector 
as  axis  of  rotation.  The  polar  reciprocal, 
with  respect  to  a  certain  concentric  sphere,  of 
a  momental  ellipsoid  is  termed  an  dlipaoid 
of  gyration ;  it  is  coaxal  with  the  momental 
ellipsoid,  and  has  tiie  princi^  radii  of  gyra- 
tion for  semi-axes.  The  radii  vectores  of  the 
central  pedal  of  this  ellipsoid  of  gyration  are 
precisely  equal  to  the  n<m  of  eyration  relative 
to  axes  of  rotation  which  coincide  with  the  said 
vectores. 

The  above  eqmmomental  eone  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  what  Prof.  W.  Thomson  has 
called  the  equimomental  surface  {Cambridge 
and  IhibUn  Maihematieal  Joumait  vol  i.). 
This  is  the  locus  of  all  points  at  which  one  of 
the  principal  moments  of  inertia  has  a  given 
constant  'ndue,  H^MAr*.  It  is  a  swiaod  of 
the  6th  order  whose  equation  is 


r*-fa*^k* 


Pf+ 
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where  a,  6,  c  are  the  principal  radii  of  gyration, 
and 

Xnaaontelieoa  (Lat  scutum,  a  skidd)»  In 
Heraldry,  a  species  of  ordinaiy,  being  an  es- 
cutcheon placed  upon  the  fess  point  [Fbss]; 
and  containing,  it  is  said,  the  third  part  when 
charged,  the  fifth  when  otherwise.  All  es- 
cutcheons borne  within  escutcheons  are  by 
some  heralds  called  by  this  name. 
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iBlUlibOltjr  (Lat  in,  neg.,  and  &Do,  I 
deceive).  This  attribute  is  clsimed  bv  th« 
church  of  RcMue  in  matters  of  faith,  but  denied 
by  Protestants.  The  church  of  EngkiDddeclarei 
in  her  19th  Article :  '  As  the  church  of  Jeni- 
salem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch  have  erred ;  m 
also  the  church  of  Rome  hath  eired,  not  only 
in  their  living  and  manner  of  eeremonies,  h^ 
also  in  matters  of  fiiith.'  Among  the  Boman 
Catholics  themselves  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  where  this  presumed  infiillihiKty 
rests,  whether  in  the  pope  himself  or  in 
general  councils. 

Xnlluit  (Lak  inSajM,  literally  tpeeeUeu^ 
like  the  Greek  Hhrior).  In  Law,  a  penon 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  is  not 
considered  in  law  as  having  svffieieDt  ability 
to  contract,  and  is  protected  from  his  own  im- 
providence and  the  artifices  of  designing  pe^ 
sons  bv  his  not  being  liable  Hor  any  engage- 
ments into  which  he  may  have  entc^od,  except 
for  necessaries  suited  to  his  condition  in  life. 
Of  his  contracts,  however,  many  are  not  abso- 
lutely void,  but  only  voidable;  and  though 
they  cannot  be  enforced  against  him,  yet  he 
may,  if  he  do  not  choose  to  avoid  them,  en- 
force them  against  another,  and  may  slways 
confirm  them  on  the  termination  of  bis  minorit  j. 
He  is  in  general  responsible  in  damsges  for 
torts  committed  by  him,  as  for  slander,  or 
assault  His  responsibility  for  crimes  varies 
according  to  his  age  and  discretion:  nndt? 
seven  years  of  age  he  cannot  be  guilty  of 
felony;  between  seven  and  fourteen  a  pr^ 
sumption  arises  that  he  is  doli  incapax;  but 
this  presumption  mav  be  repelled  by  proof  that 
he  could  plainly  distinguish  between  good  and 
evil,  and  he  may  then  suffer  death  as  a  felon ; 
and  after  fourteen  he  is  in  general  as  amenable 
to  punishment  as  a  person  of  full  ag^ 

His  disabilities,  many  of  which  are  in  the 
nature  of  privileges,  and  established  for  hia 
protection,  are  numerous:  be  cannot  fill  any 
ofilce  connected  with  the  administratioD  of 
justice,  or  sit  in  parliament;  he  cannot  be 
an  executor,  nor  appear  in  court  by  attorney. 
The  consent  of  parents  or  guardians,  or  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  is  requisite  to  his  marriage. 

tBfluat  BaptlMii.  The  practiee  of  bap- 
tising infants,  adopted  from  early  Christian 
usage,  with  the  presumed  warrant  of  Scripture 
(St.  Marie  X.  13),  by  the  Boman  Catholic,  the 
Qieek,  Anglican,  kbA  by  the  gr«iter  number 
of  Pkotestant  churches.  It  is  ngected  by  the 
Baptists,   more    properly   called  Anti-psdo- 

baptistS.      [AJCABAPT0T8.1 

XBflaBtev  Saftwta.  The  titles  borne  by 
the  younger  sons  and  the  daughters  of  a  king 
of  ^Nun,  the  eldest  son  being  styled  Prince  of 
Asturias.  It  is  found  in  a  document  of  the 
year  999,  applied  to  the  sons  of  King  Vere- 
mont  IL  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
anciently  given  to  all  hidalgos.  {Quart,  Sev, 
vol.  bdi.  p.  104,  where  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  *  Ley  de  Partidas,'  1,  2.)  The  word  ekiUf 
was  similarly  used  in  Eng^d  in  the  middls 
ages. 
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aiftatlolteor  OMUUmnrder.  By  the  law 

of  Eo^iind,  infittticide  is  placed  upon  the  same 
footing  with  other  homicide.  By  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  4 1 
1. 14  a  woman  indicted  for  the  murder  of  her 
child  may,  if  acqmtted  of  the  murder^  be  con- 
victed of  the  miflaemeaaonr  of  accreting  the  body 
cf  the  child  to  conceal  its  birth.  To  administer 
poiMB,  or  use  other  means  to  procure  the 
ffliseunage  of  a  woman  great  with  child,  is 
a  capital  felony  by  the  same  statate  (c.  14). 
The  e^ofore  of  new-bom  infants,  especially 
JMBaks,  is  a  oommoa  practice  among  many 
Bsvage  nations  at  the  present  day,  and  espe- 
dallj  preralent  among  the  Chinese.  According 
to  Lord  Ifaoartney,  Uie  number  of  infanticides 
eoBunitted  in  Pekm  alone  exceeds  20,000  a 
jttL  In  some  countries  polyandry  is  the  re- 
mit of  this  practice. 

bauitnr  (Lat.  in&ns,  used  in  the  middle 
igc*  in  the    sense  of   boy    or  servant:   as 
dvring  the   middle  ages    servants  went  on 
ibot,  while  the  kniehts  rode    on  horseback, 
hfaiUena  became  the  name  of  foot  soldiers 
ia  general).    Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
fiooana,  the  in&ntry  constituted   the  chief 
strength  of  an  army ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  that  period  in  European  history  during  which 
the  inatitotions  of  duTalry  preyailed,  when  the 
toanamettt  with  its  gay  appendages  engaffod 
the  attention  of  all  the  poweml  nobles^  and  thus 
imparted  to  the  cavalry  a  factitious  importance, 
it  has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  principal 
Bulitary  arm.    Since  the  institution  of  stand- 
ing armias  this  has  been  peculiarly  the  case. 
From  the  period  of  the  Conquest  down  to  the 
reign  of  Henry   TIIL  the  infiantzy  of  this 
coontry  oonsisted  of  the  inferior  vasrals  of  the 
feudal  tenants,  and  from  the  cause  above  re- 
femd  to  was  neglected  both  in  discipline  and 
ieeoutremcnts ;    but    the  connection  of  that 
nonardi  with  Charles  V.  of  Germany  and 
Fraads  I.  of  France,  whose  rivalry  in  arms  had 
intiodiieed  great  improvements  into  this  arm, 
vaa  the  means  of  directing  attention  to  the 
defects  of  the  English  in&ntry,  and  paved  the 
viY  tar  the  introduction  of  that  system  of  dis- 
cipline wbidk  after  the  lapse  of  tlnee  centuries 
has  now  brou^t  it  to  perfection.  The  infantry 
of  the  British  army  comprises,  exclusively  of 
the  native  Indian  tnx^e,  3  regiments  of  guards, 
109  regunents  of  the  line^  a  rifle  brigade,  and 
11  eoloiiial  zcnments  and  corps.    Of  the  regi- 
ments of  the  line  88  have  each  1  battalion,  26 
haTe  2  lMt**«liff«^^  and  the  60th  and  rifle  bri- 
gtde  4battalioii8  ea4^  in  all  141  battalions,  of 
which  8  are  rflks  and  12  Highland.    There  are 
U  battalions  of  light  infianSy,  and  9  of  fusi- 
I'm    The  last  9  regiments  are  formed  from 
the  troops  of  the  laie  East  India  Company. 

[CoHTAOIOir.] 

[ImnOFFKBHT.] 

(Lat.>  Sacrifices  offered  by  the 
Ontka  and  Komana  to  the  Dii  Manes,  or  the 
f'oala  of  deceased  heroes,  or  any  person  whose 
m^-iiKiiy  was  held  in  veneration.  These  sacri- 
^  consisted  of  almost  every  kind  of  offering, 
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and  were  instituted  on  the  ninth  and  thirtieth 
days  after  interment. 

Znltelor  (Latn).  In  Botany,  a  term  given 
to  a  calyx  distinct  from  the  ovary,  as  in  S^ene ; 
or  to  an  ovarr  which  adheres  to  the  calyx, 
as  in  the  mvrtle.  It  is,  in  Dr.  lindley's  judg- 
ment; a  bad  expression,  though  commonly  em- 
ploved;  the  French  school  have  substituted  for 
it  the  words  nonadherent  and  adherent, 

mfbrlor  Oolite.  A  flue  and  useful  series 
of  strata  containing  beds  of  f^reestone  of  oolitic 
structure,  much  worked  at  Bundry  and  other 

E laces  near  Bristol,  and  also  near  Chelten- 
am,  and  forming  part  of  the  lower  division 
of  the  Oolitic  series  of  England,  is  recognised 
by  English  geologists  imder  this  name.  The 
beds  pass  downwards  into  the  Lias,  and  the 
intermediate  deposit  is  often  sandy.  The 
Inferior  Oolite  is  separated  from  the  Great 
Oolite,  which  contains  much  better  freestone, 
by  the  FtUler'a  earth  and  Stone^Md  elate. 

The  Inferior  Oolite  is  a  local  subdivision, 
not  important  out  of  England,  though  recog- 
nisable in  Normandy.  Several  species  of 
shells,  chiefly  bivalves,  are  regarded  as  locally 
characteristic  of  it  Although  the  Inferior 
Oolite  is  separated  from  the  Lias  by  the  Dundry 
beds  already  mentioned,  the  fossils  seem  to  vary 
in  little  more  than  the  inevitable  difference 
between  days  and  limestones.  [Ooutb,  Gbbat.] 
Znfbro-branOlalata  (Lat.  infems,  lower; 
Gr.  fipdyxui.  9*^)-  ^  owler  of  Gastropods, 
characterised  by  the  position  of  the  gills, 
which  are  situated  beneath  the  produced  mar- 
gin of  the  mantle ;  they  consist  of  two  long 
series  of  leaf-shaped  vascular  organs.  This 
order  comprehends,  in  the  system  of  Cuvier, 
two  genera,  PhyUidia  and  DivlwUicUa, 

Znfovdntlon.  In  Feudal  Law,  the  placing 
in  possession  of  a  fee  or  freehold  estate. 
[FiBF.]  In  English  Law,  the  term  was  some- 
times used  to  designate  the  granting  of  tithes 
to  laymen. 

milstta  Mid  biflBltealBinl  (Lat  infini« 
tus,  not  bounded).  An  infinite  quantity  de- 
notes one  Irhich  is  greater  than  any  assignable 
quantity ;  an  infinitesimal  quantity,  one  whose 
magnitude  is  less  than  that  of  any  assignable 
quantit;^.  The  greater  the  number  of  parts 
into  which  a  finite  magnitude  is  divided,  and 
the  less  each  part  becomes,  the  process  of 
division  being  conceived  to  be  continued  inde- 
finitely, we  say  that  the  magnitude  consists  of 
an  ii&ute  number  of  infinitesimal  elements. 
Proper  precautions  being  taken,  this  oonven' 
Hon  leads  to  no  erroneous  results,  and  greatly 
simplifies  our  enunciations.  The  precautions 
consist  in  carefnlly  observing  the  mannsr  in 
which  a  proposed  quantity  may  become  infinite 
or  infinitesimal ;  for  the  ratio  of  two  magni- 
tudes, each  of  which  is  infinite  or  infinitesima], 
in  the  above  sense,  may  be  either  finite,  in- 
finite, or  infinitesimal.  Thus  the  sine  and 
taneent  of  an  angle  both  diminish  as  the 
angle  diminishes,  and  approach  a  ratio  of 
equality.  The  sine  and  versed  sine  also  dimi- 
nish, individually,  aa  the  angle  diminishes,  but 
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the  ratio  of  tho  first  to  the  second  increases 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  finally 
exceeds  any  assignable  ratio,  in  other  words 
becomes  infinite.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  con- 
sideration of  infinities  and  infinitesimals  of 
differmt  orders.  The  evanescent  rersed  sine 
would  be  said  to  be  an  infinitesimal  of  the 
seamd  order  in  comparison  with  the  infinitely 
small  sine.  The  symbols  for  infinitely  great 
and  small  quantities  are  a»  and  0 ;  and  from 
the  above  remarks  it  will  be  at  once  seen  in 
what  manner  we  must  interpret  such  ezpres- 

sions  as  ^  as  00   and  — *0,  where  a  denotes 
0  00 

a  finite  magnitude;  as  also  in  what  sense 
-  and  ^,  0    &a  are  indeterminate.    With  re- 

0  QO 

f  erence  to  these  symbols,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  also,  that  whereas  we  have  an  absolute 
zero,  when  one  of  two  equal  magnitudes  is 
subtracted  from  the  other,  we  have  no  absolute 
infinity. 

The  infinitesimal  calculus  is  simply  the 
differential  calculus  propounded,  in  Leibnitz's 
manner,  according  to  the  theory  of  infinitesi* 
mals.  The  geometrical  methoa  of  infinitesi- 
mals is  another  application  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  is  of  the  greatest  utility.  Curves 
are  therein  considered  as  polygons  possessing 
an  infinite  number  of  infinitesimal  sides.  The 
term  ii^nity  occurs  frequently  in  modem 
geometrical  phraseology,  and  when  properly 
understood  is  not  only  convenient,  but  advan- 
tageous, through  the  uniformity  of  enunciation 
which  is  thereby  secured. 

Thus  two  parallel  right  lines  are  said  to  in- 
tersect in  an  infinitely  distant  point,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  included  in  the  general  law. 
The  infinitely  distant  points  of  a  plane  are 
considered  as  situated  in  a  right  line,  the  line 
at  infinity  or  intersection  of  any  two  parallel 
planes.  Again,  the  infinitely  distant  points  of 
space  may  be  regarded  atf  situated  in  the  plane 
at  if^finity,  and  so  on. 

The  metaphysical  difficulties  inseparable 
from  the  present  subject  are  ably  discussed  in 
a  paper  by  Prof,  de  Morgan  {Transactions  of 
the  bambridys  PMlosopl^uU  Society,  voL  zi. 
parti.). 

Inllaftlwe  Moea.  In  Grammar,  that 
infiexion  of  the  verb  which  expresses  the  con- 
ception merely,  without  affirming  or  denying  it, 
of  any  subject,    [(huiocAB.] 

iBflmuuT  (Lat  infirmus,  weak).  An  hos- 
pital for  the  reception  of  the  sick  poor,  either 
supported  by  the  public,  or  endowed  by  bene- 
volent persons  witii  frmds  to  defray  the  neces- 
sary expense.  Establishments  bearing  this 
name  are  not  uncommon  in  all  considerable 
towns  of  the  British  empire.     [Hospital.] 

InllatnTnatlon  (Lat  inflammatio,  an  in- 
flamina).  In  Pathology,  this  term  is  applied 
to  re<ue8S  and  heat  of  some  part  of  the 
body,  attended  by  pain  and  swelling :  the 
vascular  action  of  the  part  being  increased.  In* 
flammation  terminates  either  in  resolution,  sup- 
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puration,  ulceration,  or  ganarene,  according  to 
the  constitution  of  the  patient  and  the  naturd 
of  the  cause  which  ^ve  rise  to  it. 

Xmiezed  (Lat  mfiexus,  part  of  infl«cto,  / 
bend).   In  Zoology,  when  a  part  is  bent  inwank 

Inflemfon  (Lat  infiexio,  a  bending).  In 
Grammar,  that  process  which  modifies  declinable 
words  in  languages  where  the  pronominal  and 
predicative  roots  may  be  so  combined  u  to 
form  one  word.  This  cannot  take  place  in 
radical  or  monosyllabic  languages  uke  the 
Chinese,  or  the  agglutinate  languages  of  the 
Turanian  family.  Hence,  the  Semitic  snd 
Aryan  tongues  are  called  if^fiexionoL  Thns  in 
the  Latin  future  amabo,  or  the  Greek  fbtnn 
rvr-tr-u  (r^fw),  the  infiexion  is  supplied  by  the 
auxiliary  verb  bhu,  to  be,  and  aa,  to  be,  while 
the  termination,  which  is  pronominal,  Tariei 
according  to  the  person ;  amabo,  amabis,  amabit, 
&c  [Gramxab  ;  FuTuiui  Tbnsb  ;  Impibfbct 
Txnsb;  &c.] 

Ikflbxioit.  In  Optics,  the  same  as  difrat- 
turn ;  or  that  property  of  light  by  reason  c>f 
whidi,  when  it  passes  very  near  the  borders  of 
an  opaque  body,  it  is  turned  from  its  rectilinear 
course.     [Diffbaction  and  Light.] 

InllertOB,  VolBt  o&  In  Geometry,  the 
point  of  contact  of  a  stationary  tangent;  that 
is  to  say,  a  point  at  which  the  curve  passes  irom 
one  to  the  other  side  of  its  tangent,  and  towards 
which  it  always  turns  its  convexity.  It  is  some- 
times called  a  point  of  contrary  flexure.  The 
points  of  infiexion  of  a  curve  are  always 
situated  on  its  Hessian,  which  is  another  cmre 
of  the  3(n-2)**  order,  so  that  in  general 
there  are  3n(n— 2)  such  points  on  a  cnrre 
of  the  n^  order.  Should  the  latter  possess 
double  points,  however,  this  number  will  be 
diminished.  [Stattoxakt  Tamobnt  and  Si5* 
ouLABPriBs  of  a  CunvB.] 

The  term  point  of  infiexion,  in  an  extendi^ 
sense,  indicates  any  point  at  which  the  tangent 
meets  the  curve  in  an  odd  number  of  consecu- 
tive points,  since  under  such  circumstances  the 
curve  will  always  pass  from  one  to  the  other 
side  of  the  tangent  When  the  tangent  htf 
four  or  any  higher  even  number  of  consecntive 
points  in  common  with  the  curve,  the  Utter 
does  not  pass  to  the  other  side,  and  the  point  is 
distinguished  as  a  point  of  undulation^ 

Xnflezloiwl  Taiifents.  In  the  theory 
of  surfaces,  the  two  lines,  each  of  which,  at 
their  intersection,  meets  the  sur&ce  in  three 
consecutive  points.  They  are  imaginary,  rral 
or  coincident,  according  as  the  point  is  aa 
elliptic,  hyperbolic,  or  parabolic  one.  They 
coincide,  in  fact,  with  the  asjrmptotes  of  the 
indicatrix,  and  each  represents  a  pair  of  co- 
incident corrugate  tangents.  [brniCATBn-] 
The  term  inflexional  tangent  appears  to  hare 
been  first  employed  by  Dr.  Salmon  in  ha 
Analytical  Geometry,  and  was  evidently  sug- 
gested by  the  fiict  that  each  such  tangent 
touches  the  section  made  by  any  plane  through 
it  at  a  point  of  inflexion.  An  inflexional 
tangent  must  be  regarded  as  a  double  tangfJit 
line  to  the  sur&ce^  since  it  joins  the  first  to  the 
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iecood,  as  well  as  the  second  to  the  third,  of 
the  three  oonsecutiTe  points  coincident  with 
that  of  contact  Through  an  arbitrary  point 
in  space  there  can  in  general  be  drawn 
ii(jt~l)(n— 2)  inflexional  tangents  to  a  snr- 
£ic8  of  the  «•*  order. 

Infloreaeenoe  (LaL  infloresoere,  to  begin 
i)  hli>s8om).  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
floven  upon  a  stem  or  branch.  It  consists  of 
th«  following  principal  kinds :  viz.  the  spike, 
the  raceme,  the  panicle,  the  capitnlum,  the 
nmbet  and  the  cyme ;  each  of  wnich  is  men- 
tioDed  in  its  place. 

Xnflneaaa  (as  if  produced  by  the  influenee 
d  the  Stan).  An  epidemic  eatarrhf  generally 
fitteoded  by  languor,  headache,  quick  pulse,  and 
iVbrile  symptoms,  which  often  run  yery  high, 
and  assume  a  Tariety  of  aspects,  dependent  opon 
the  season  and  other  causes.  The  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  some  highly  poisonous 
and  irritating  Tapour,  though  in  very  minute. 
qTuntitjr,  as  the  exciting  cause  of  influenza,  has 
l^n  su^ested  by  Dr.  Front  It  may  possibly 
be  of  volcanic  origin;  and  such  a  substance  as 
seleniuretted  hy£ogen,  the  effects  of  which, 
eren  in  extremely  minute  quantity,  are  highly 
dfleterious,  might  perhaps  account  for  some  of 
the  phenomena  of  this  extraordinaiy  disease. 

lafbrmatloii  (Lat  informatio,  an  outline 
or  sketch).  In  Law,  an  accusation  exhibited 
a;z;niDst  a  defendant  for  some  criminal  offence, 
W}i  on  the  oath  of  jurors,  but  on  the  special 
all^-g-dtion  of  an  officer  empowered  to  exhibit 
it.  Criminal  informations  are  either  partly  at 
the  guit  of  the  king  and  partly  at  that  of  a 
object,  namely  such  as  are  brought  upon 
ct-rtain  penal  statutes  at  the  suit  of  common 
infonners;  or  wholly  at  the  suit  of  the  king. 
Tb«e  are  of  two  sorts:  1.  Those  filed  ex 
c&io  by  the  attorney-general — a  proceeding 
THorted  to  in  the  case  of  some  particular  mis- 
demeanours of  a  public  nature,  as  libels  and 
rarious  other  offences  concerning  the  pub  ic 
goremment ;  and  2.  Informations  filed  at  the 
^t  of  the  master  of  the  crown  office,  which 
lif"  for  some  gross  and  notorious  misdemeanours, 
as  riots,  batteriea,  libels,  &c,  not  immediately 
ti-ading  to  disturb  the  goremment. 

Ikiforated  Stan  (Lat  Informes  Stellse). 
In  Astronomy,  stars  not  included  in  any  of 
the  constellations.     [CoNSTEixATioif.] 

XaftvlapMurlaas  (Lat  infra,  hehw,  and 
lapsos,  a  fail).  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  a 
^^  of  PMbyterians  who  maintain  that  God 
hu  created  a  certain  number  of  human  beings 
oaly  to  be  damned,  without  allowing  them  the 
o{^rtunity  of  aalTation  even  if  they  chose  to 
emlnaoe  it  They  are  thus  designated  because 
they  hold  that  the  decrees  of  God  were  formed 
\\fra  iapman,  after  His  knowledge  of  the  fidl, 
and  in  eooaeqnence  of  it.    [Sufbalapbabiaks.] 

Inftnadlbiillfomi  (Lat  infundibulum,  a 
fj^^)n  A  Botanical  and  Anatomical  term, 
tr^ifying  funnel'fkaped.  The  infundibulum 
(/  the  brain  is  a  canal  proceeding  from  the 
lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  thi^  ventricle 
of  the  brain  to  the  pituitary  gland« 
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InftUMnrla  (Lat.  infundo,  /  pour  in),  A 
name  applied  by  Otto  Fr.  Miiller  to  an  assem- 
blage of  microscopic  animalcules  which  are  for 
the  most  part  developed  in  infusions  of  decayed 
animal  and  vegetable  substances.  Some  of 
these  minute  organised  beings  were  known  to 
Linnaeus,  and  were  placed  by  him  at  the  end  of 
the  class  Vermes,  in  a  genus  which  he  denomi- 
nated Chao8,  Miiller,  who  made  the  Infusoria 
a  subject  of  special  study,  discovered  numerous 
distinct  genera  and  species,  which  he  named 
and  classified  according  to  their  outward  form. 
Gmelin  and  Lamarck  introduced  Miiller's  dis- 
coveries and  classification  of  the  Infusoria  into 
their  systems  without  any  particular  modifica- 
tion. Cuvier,  in  1829,  observes,  that  'Natura- 
lists usually  close  the  catalogue  of  the  animal 
kingdom  with  beings  so  extremely  minute  as  to 
be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  which  have 
been  discovered  only  since  the  invention  of  the 
microscope  has  unveiled  to  us,  as  it  were,  a  new 
world.  Most  of  them  present  a  gelatinous  body 
of  the  greatest  simplicity,  and  ior  these  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  situation;  but  authors  have 
placed  among  the  Infusoria  animals  apparently 
much  more  complicated,  and  which  only  resem- 
ble them  in  their  minuteness  and  the  dwelling 
in  which  they  are  usually  found.'  These 
higher-organised  Infusoria  were  placed  by 
Cuvier  at  the  head  of  the  class  in  a  distinct 
order,  under  the  name  of  Botiferay  a  name 
which  has  subsequently  been  retained.  Cuvier 
attributes  to  these  animalcules  a  mouth,  a 
stomach,  an  intestine,  and  an  anus ;  and  no- 
tices the  prominences  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body,  which  some  observers  had  regarded 
as  eyes.  The  anterior  lobated  organ  and  its 
vibratory  denticulations,  the  successive  action 
of  which  gives  to  the  organ  the  appearance  of 
a  swiftly  rotating  wheel,  forms  the  main  external 
character  of  the  order.  Cuvier  includes  in  the 
order  Rotatoria  the  genera  Furculariaf  Lam. ; 
Voffinicolajljam.;  7\«6ico/aria,  Lam. ;  Brackio^ 
nuSj  Miiller. 

The  investigations  of  Ehrenberg,  with  the 
aid  of  a  microscope  superior  to  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors, have  brought  to  light  many  additional 
organs  and  complexities  of  structure  in  the 
SotiferOj  besides  several  genera  and  species 
before  unknown;  and  since  these  researches 
naturalists  have  generally  rcgardf^  the  Soti/era 
as  a  distinct  class  of  Invertebrata,  which  Pro- 
fessor Grant  has  placed  in  the  Articulate  sub- 
kingdom,  and  Professor  Owen  in  the  Nemato^ 
neura,  or  higher  division  of  Cuvier's  Kadiata. 
For  the  character,  subdivision,  and  organisation 
of  the  RoTiFEBA,  see  that  word. 

The  second  order  of  Infusoria  in  Cuvier's 
system  is  denominated  Homogenea;  a  term 
sufficiently  expressing  the  inadequate  ideas 
current  at  that  recent  period  re^\  ecting  their 
organisation.  Cuvier  says,  *  The  body  of  the 
ffomogenea  presents  neither  viscera  nor  other 
compucation,  and  is  frequently  destitute  of  even 
the  appearance  of  a  mouth.'  Ehrenberg  has 
since  shown  not  only  that  thoy  have  really 
a  mouth,   but  that   the  greater  part  of  the 
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Uomogenea  of  Cayier  possesfl  a  digeitiye  cavity 
complicated  "with  many  csecal  cayities  like 
BtomachB;  and  accordingly  proposes  to  name 
the  order  Folygastrica,  True  Ix^Eusoria  of  this 
class  have,  internally,  a  part  called  nucleus 
and  a  contractus  vesicle;  they  are  externally 
provided  with  yibratile  dUa.  Cuvier  includes 
in  his  second  order  of  InAisoria  the  genera  27r- 
eeolariOj  Lam. ;  TVickoda^  Leuoophra,  Kerona, 
HimantcpuSf  Cercaria,  Fwrcoeerca^  Vibrio^  Pro- 
teus, VolvoXj  and  Monas,  As  the  polygastric 
structure  has  not  been  detected  in  any  species 
of  Cercaria,  but  as,  on  the  oontraiy,  some 
species,  as  Gercaria  temna^  possess  a  simple 
alimentary  canal,  this  genus,  together  with  the 
Vibrionida,  which  all  possess  a  straight  and 
simple  alimentary  canal,  have  been  removed 
from  the  Infusoria,  and  classed  by  Professor 
Owen  with  the  lower  Vermes^  including  the 
Entozoa. 

Thus  the  animals  of  infusions,  although  of 
comparatively  simple  organisation,  yet  manifest 
at  lef^it  three  distinct  types  of  structure,  and 
are  refenble  to  three  different  classes  of  ani- 
mals ;  many,  moreover,  have  been  proved  to  be 
embryos  of  algae. 

Many  genera  of  Infusoria  are  protected  by 
an  external  silicious  case.  The  observations 
which  Ehrenberg  had  made  on  the  modifications 
of  the  form  and  surface  of  these  cases  of  the 
existing  Infusoria  led  to  his  capital  discovery 
of  their  remains  in  a  fossilised  state.  The 
mineral  called  Polier-sckeifer,  used  for  a  long 
period  in  the  arts  for  polishing  metals  and 
other  substances,  was  first  discovered  to  be 
composed  of  myriads  of  the  micro6cx>pic  flinty 
cases  of  polvgastric  Infusoria  belonging  to  the 
genera  Gaillonella,  BaoiUaria,  DitUoma,  Sec 
Whole  strata  of  considerable  extent  and  thick- 
ness have  since  been  found  to  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  the  fossil  remains  of  Infusoria. 

ZBira  (the  South  American  name  for  one  of 
the  species).  A  Leguminous  genus  of  South 
American  trees  belonging  to  the  suborder 
Casalpinia.  They  have  pinnated  leaves,  and 
in  many  cases  handsome  flowers.  The  white 
pulp  contained  in  the  pods  of  L  Feuillei  is  eaten 
in  Peru,  as  is  that  of  /.  spectabilis  and  others 
in  Panama;  while  that  of  the  West  Indian 
/.  vera  is  purgative. 

iBflnTles  (Lat  a  crop).  The  crop  or 
dilatation  of  the  (esophagus,  in  which  the  food  is 
accumulated  and  macerated,  but  not  digested. 
It  is  largest  in  the  Gallinaceous  birds  and 
pigeons,  but  exists  in  certain  birds  of  prey : 
also  in  the  flamingo,  and  others. 

Znrot.  A  wonl  of  doubtful  origin,  signi- 
fying chiefly  the  small  masses  or  bars  of  gold 
and  silver  intended  either  for  coining  or  ex- 
portation. 

Zngrafttiir.    [Gsaftino.] 

ZBgrailed.    In  Heraldry.     [Enobahsd.] 

ZAiTOBsliiff.  [Enobossivo;  Forestaixino.] 

l&ruto>l  (Lat.  inguinalis,  from  inguen, 
the  groin),  App^taining  to  or  situated  in  or 
near  the  groin :  as  inffuinal  artertf,  inguinal 
hernia^  &C 
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ZnliabltMit  (Lat  inhabitauB,  part,  of  in-* 
habito,  /  dwell  in).  In  Law,  a  word  used 
I  in  various  technieid  senses.  Thus  a  person 
I  having  lands  or  tenements  in  his  own  poeses- 
sion  is  an  inhabitant  for  the  purpose  of  repair 
of  bridges,  wherever  he  may  reside;  bnt  for 
purposes  of  personal  serviee  the  inkahiUal 
must  necessarily  be  a  resident  For  the 
purpose  of  the  poor  rate,  the  word  meusa 
person  residing  permanently  and  sleeping  in 
the  parish.  Wbere  the  right  of  voting  wss  fo^ 
merly  in  inhabitant  householders,  a  variety  of 
divisions  in  oommittees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  some  instances  conflicting  took  place 
on  the  point.  Bnt  it  appears  to  be  genei^Uy 
understood  that  an  inhabitant  is  one  who  keeps 
a  house  in  his  own  occupation,  either  persoDAlly 
residing  in  it^  or  having  it  occupied  by  serrants 
and  ready  for  his  residence ;  naving  what  is 
termed  the  animus  revertendi,  or  intention  to 
return. 

mbalatloa  (Lat  halo,  /  breathe).  The 
drawing  of  air,  gases,  or  vapoois,  into  the 
lungs.  Many  sulwtances  are  medicinally  ap- 
plied in  this  form,  by  means  of  an  inhaler,  an 
instrument  so  contrived  as  to  admit  of  the 
inhalation  of  a  varietv  of  vapours  mixed  more 
or  less  with  atmospheric  air.  The  steam  of 
hot  water,  the  vapour  of  tar,  of  ether,  of 
chloroform,  of  iodine,  chlorine,  &&  may  be 
thus  administered. 

iBbariaoBloal  XelatlOB.  In  Mnsic,  that 
in  which  a  dissonant  sound  is  introdueed. 

Znlierttanoe  (Lat  haeres,  an  heir).  In 
Law,  an  estate  or  real  property  which  a  man 
has  to  himself  and  his  heirs,  or  the  heirs  of  hia 
body,  &c.,  is  termed  a  freehold  of  inheritance. 
[Feb  SniFLB;  Fbb  Tail.] 

XialaerltMioe»XA,wofi  In  Physiology.  The 
law  by  which  individuals  invariably,  to  a  certain 
extent,  transmit  their  forms  and  peculiarities  t/> 
their  offspring.  The  existence  of  this  law  has 
been  impugned  by  Mr.  Buckle,  but  it  is  satis' 
factorily  borne  out  within  certain  limits  by 
the  phenomena  known  to  stud-masters,  sheep- 
farmers,  and  pigeon-fanciera,  who  are  able  to 
produce  almost  any  form  designed,  within  the 
limits  of  the  speofic  characters  of  the  indi* 
viduaL  No  satisfactory  theory  has  yet  been 
offered  to  physiologists  to  define  which  are  the 
faculties  traasmitteid  by  the  male  and  the  female 
parents  respectively  to  their  nrogony.  (Pro^)er 
Lucas,  Traiti  sur  FHirMiU.) 

Xnlaibitlon  (Lat^  inhibitio,  from  inhibeo,  1 
restrain).  In  Ecclesiastical  Law,  a  writ,  com- 
monly issuing  out  of  a  higher  court  Christian, 
to  forbid  an  inferior  judge  from  farther  pro- 
ceeding in  a  cause  before  bom ;  being  analogous 
to  a  prohibition  issuing  out  of  one  of  the  king's 
superior  courts  of  justice. 
.  iKHiBmoN.  In  Scottish  Law,  a  species  of  dili- 
gence :  i.  e.  process.  It  is  a  writ  in  the  king  s 
name,  passing  under  the  signet^  whereby  a 
debtor  is  prohibited  from  contracting  any  debt 
which  may  become  a  burden  on  his  heritable 
property  in  competition  with  the  creditor  at 
whose  instance  the  inhibition  is  taken  out;  and 
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XI  grmtuig  any  deed  of  alienation,  ftc,  to 

Yejodioe  of  the  creditor.     The  heir  of  the 

is  not  affected  by  the  inhibition  of  his 

*     Other  speciefl  of  inhibition  are,  that 

.band  agamst  his  wife,  intended  to 

.y  that  her  aapenntendenoe  oyer  domestic 

u3un  has  eeased,  on  which  his  liability  for 
domeftie  ezpenditore  contracted  by  her  also 
ceases ;  and  inhibition  of  tithes  or  teinds. 

iBia  (perhaps  ftom  the  same  root  with  Or. 
F9r«5,  and  Lat  insnk,  an  island).    An  Irish  I 
void  n^tafjiag  island,  nsed  as  a  prefix  to  the 
Dunes  of  some  islands  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, , 
tod  of  several  towns  situated  on  lakes  or  riyers  in 
the  same  eonntiy ;  as  Inisfallen,  IniskiUing,  &c. 

Inlttel  ▼eloeily.  The  velocity  of  a  pro- 
jectile at  the  instant  after  leaving  the  mazale 
of  a  gon.    [GviaraBT.] 

XnlttetiT0  (Lat.  imtinm,  a  beginninff).  In 
Politics.  In  l^iiislatiye  assemblies  oonstitnted 
BO  u  to  comprise  more  than  one  chamber,  or 
more  than  one  distinct  and  coordinate  power, 
that  branch  of  the  legialatore  to  which  belongs 
of  light  the  power  to  propose  measures  of  a 
puti^ilar  class  is  said  to  have  the  initiative 
with  respect  to  those  measures.  Thus  in  JSng- 
Usd  all  propositions  lor  taxing  the  subject, 
vbether  dirnsUy  or  indirectly,  must  begin  in 
the  Commons ;  a  usage  which  has  been  adopted 
in  most  modem  constitutions.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  private  bills  which  by 
eQjttom  originate  in  the  Lords ;  and  one  bill, 
tiifet,  namely,  for  a  genraal  pardon,  is  proposed 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  crown.  In  France, 
by  the  charter  of  1830,  the  three  branches  of 
the  constitution  eigoyed  like  privileges  in  pro- 
posing laws;  but  custom  generally  concMed 
the  initialiye  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  except- 
ing in  the  case  of  money  bills,  which  must, 
M  in  England,  originate  with  the  Chamber  of 
Bepoties ;  and  the  same  principle  is  preserved 
is  the  modem  legislature. 

lHJactton  (Lat.  injectio,  from  iijido,  least 
M).  The  proeess  of  mtrodueing  a  jet  of  cold 
water  into  the  eond^ising  chamber  of  a  low- 
pressure  engine,  for  the  purpose  of  hastening 
the  production  of  a  vacuum. 

IxiicnoK.  A  liquid  thrown  into  a  cavity  of 
the  body  by  means  of  a  bladder,  syringe,  or 
^htfde  bottle.  Injections  thrown  into  the  rectum 
are  called  enemata,  or  dysUrs  (from  Gr.  kA^w, 
lwcsk\ 

lm$vwMtti/om  (Lat.  iigunctio).  In  Law,  a 
writ  which  issues  under  the  seal  of  a  court  of 
M^uity.  It  is  defined  by  Story,  *a  judicial 
process^  whereby  a  party  is  required  to  do  or 
to  refrain  from  doing  a  parti<mlar  thing,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigency  of  the  writ,'  granted  in 
various  eases,  iHiere  tne  court  thinks  fit  to  in- 
terfere on  eouitable  grounds  with  the  acts  of 
parties,  or  with  the  course  of  other  jurisdictions. 
Thus  iqjnnctions  are  granted  under  certain 
circumstances  to  stay  proceedings  at  common 
Liw ;  to  restrain  the  negotiation  of  notes  and 
other  seeoiities;  to  restrain  parties  from  the 
cominisBio&  of  wast«;  to  preserve  property 
which  i«  in  oourse  of  litigation,  &c    I]:\]unc- 
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tions  are  also  granted  to  direct  parties  to  quit 
possession  of  lands,  &c.  after  a  decree.  Dis- 
obedience to  an  injunction  is  punishable  as  a 
contempt  of  tiie  court  from  which  it  issues. 
By  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854, 
courts  of  common  law  were  for  the  first  time 
empowered  to  grant  writa  of  ii\junction  in 
certain  esses. 

Ink  (Ger. ;  Dutch  inkt ;  Fr.  encie,  perhaps 
from  the  Gr.  fyicawror :  Wedgwood,  s.v.).  The 
colouring  matter  of  c<Hnmon  writing  ink  is 
the  tannogallate  of  iron,  which  is  suspended  in 
water  by  g^um  ambic ;  a  little  logwood  is  some- 
times added  to  deraen  and  improve  the  colour. 
A  good  writing  ink  is  made  as  follows :  Take 
six  ounces  of  finely  bruised  galls,  four  ounces 
of  gum  arabic,  four  ounces  of  green  vitriol,  and 
six  pints  of  soft  water.  Boil  the  galls  in  the 
water;  then  add  the  other  ingredients;  and 
mixing  the  whole  well  together,  keep  it  in  a 
well-corked  bottle^  occasionally  shaking  it.  In 
two  months'  time  carefully  pour  off  the  ink 
from  the  residue  into  glass  bottles,  which 
should  be  well  corked ;  a  few  doves,  or  a  drop 
or  two  of  creasote,  put  into  each  bottle^  prevent 
moulding.  The  addition  of  a  little  sugar  to 
ink  gives  It  a  gloss,  and  prevents  its  drying 
rapidly  and  perfectly ;  so  that  it  is  generally 
used  in  what  is  called  copying  ink.  Indian 
ink  is  a  compound  of  very  fine  lampblack  and 
sizeb  It  cannot,  like  common  writing,  be  re- 
moved by  acids;  but  as  it  does  not  bite  or 
sink  into  the  paper,  it  may  generally  be  wiped 
off  with  a  moist  sponge.  Printing  ink  is  made 
with  boiled  linseed  or  nut  oil  and  lampblack. 
Red  ink  is  a  solution  of  alum  coloured  with 
brazil  wood.  Boil  two  ounces  of  brazil  wood, 
half  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  alum  in  a  pint  of  water  for 
ten  minutes;  strain  the  decoction,  and  set 
it  aside  to  dear.  Ammoniacal  solutions  of 
cochineal  are  also  used  as  red  inks.  Sym- 
pathetic inks  are  compounds  which,  when 
written  with,  will  remain  invisible  till  heated: 
solutions  of  cobalt  thus  become  blue  or  green ; 
lemon  juice  turns  brown ;  and  a  very  dilute 
sulphuric  add  blackens.  Marking  ink  is 
made  as  follows :  Dissolve  one  drachm  of  lunar 
caustic  (fiised  nitrate  of  silver)  in  half  an  ounce 
of  water  previously  thickened  with  a  little  sap 
green :  write  with  Uiis  upon  the  linen  previously 
prepared  for  its  reception  by  the  application  of 
a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  thickened 
with  a  little  gum  arabic,  and  suffered  to  dry 
upon  the  linen.  A  good  marking  ink  requiring 
no  preparatory  application  may  be  made  as 
follows :  Take  nitrate  of  silver  and  bitartrate 
of  potash,  of  each  one  ounce ;  solution  of  am- 
monia, four  ounces;  archil,  half  an  ounce; 
honey,  three  drachms;  compound  tragacanth 
powder,  one  drachm  and  a  half.  Bub  the 
nitrate  of  silver  and  the  tartar  together,  and 
then  add  the  other  ingredients.  Linen  marked 
with  this  ink  requires  to  have  a  hot  iron  passed 
over  it;  or  the  part  marked  may  be  held  to  the 
fire  till  the  marks  blacken.  (Gray's  Supplement 
to  the  Pharmacopaia, 


INLAND  SEAS 

Inland  Sens.  In  TarionB  parts  of  the 
world  tJiere  are  large  tracts  of  water  enclosed 
or  nearly  enclosed  by  land,  and  only  com- 
monicating  with  the  sea  by  narrow  channels 
called  straits.  When  the  communication  with 
the  ocean  is  somewhat  wider  than  deserves  the 
name  of  strait^  the  sea  is  generally  called  a 
OuLF,  and  when  very  wide  indeed  it  becomes 
a  Bat.  When  the  waters  are  so  nearly  en- 
closed as  to  communicate  with  the  sea  only 
by  a  river,  they  are  called  Lajuss.  [See  those 
separate  articles.] 

Of  all  inland  seas,  properly  so  called,  the 
MsDrrBBBAiTRAN  IS  the  most  important,  and 
the  Baltic  comes  next  The  Cabibbban  Sba 
is  indeed  larger  than  either,  but  it  is  less  com- 
pletely detached.  All  these  are  described  sepa- 
rately. The  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  are 
remarkable,  but  the  former  is  a  sea  within  a 
sea,  and  the  latter  a  lake.  The  Sea  of  Ok- 
hotsk, between  North-eastern  Asia  and  the 
Kurile  Islands;  the  Sea  of  Japan,  between 
the  Asiatic  coasts  and  the  islands  of  Japan ; 
the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  China  Sea,  also  on 
the  'Same  coast,  are  examples  more  or  less 
striking  of  the  same  semi-enclosed  pieces  of 
water.  The  Bed  Sea  is  a  singular  strip  of 
enclosed  water,  and  is  described  in  a  separate 
article. 

Znnooents*  Day.  In  the  Calendar,  a  festi- 
val celebrated  on  the  28th  of  December,  in 
commemoration  of  the  infants  stated  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  to  have  been  murdered 
by  Herod  the  Great. 


(Lat  in,  nee.,  and  nomen, 
a  name ;  without  a  name).  Each  of  the  lateral 
bones  of  the  pelvis  is  called  ob  innominatum  ; 
because  the  uiree  bones  of  which  it  consists 
originally,  namely  the  ischium,  the  Uium,  and 
the  pubu^  or  the  hip  bone,  the  haunch  bone, 
and  the  share  bone,  grow  afterwards  together 
so  as  to  form  what  appears  to  be  a  single  bone, 
which  is  thus  left  nameless. 

Inns  of  Oonrt.  Four  corporate  societies 
established  in  London.  Every  candidate  for 
the  rank  of  barrister-at-law  is  obliged  to  be 
admitted  a  member  of  one  of  these  societies, 
and  submit  to  its  regulations  as  a  student. 
These  are:  1.  The  Inner  Temple,  to  which 
three  Inns  of  Chancery  (Clifford  s,  Lyons,  and 
Clement's)  belong;  2.  The  Middle  Temple, 
with  Strand  Inn  (no  longer  existing)  and  New 
Inn  dependent  on  it;  3.  Lincoln's  Inn  ^with 
Fumival's  and  Thavies  Inns),  Gray's  Inn  (with 
Staples  Inn  and  Barnard's  Inn).  They  are 
governed  by  Bekchbs  [which  see]. 

Xnnnendo  (Lat  innuo,  /  nod  or  beckon). 
In  Law.  In  the  old  Latin  forms  of  pleadings 
this  term  was  used  as  a  word  of  reference, 
when  in  relating  the  words  of  another  party  it 
was  necessary  to  describe  more  particularly  the 
person  or  thine  meant  by  that  party;  as,  for 
instance,  in  a  declaration  in  action  for  slander, 
which  is  the  most  ordinary  modem  case  of  the 
employment  of  the  innuendo,  the  plaintiff  avers 
that  Uie  defendant  said  that  he,  innuendo 
(meaning  the  plaintiff),  was  a  thief,  &c  Hence 
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the  use  of  the  word,  an  innuendo,  in  ordinary 
language  to  signify  a  covert  allusion. 

Znoearpns  (Gr.  tr,  l»6s,  a  fibre,  and  Mpv^s, 
fruit).  A  Leguminous  tree,  belonging  to  the 
group  Casalpiniea.  The  seeds  of  /.  edvlU  are 
eaten,  and  much  prized  by  the  natives  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago;  they  are  sweetish  when 
boiled  or  roasted  in  ashes,  but  are  not  a  leiy 
wholesome  or  palatable  food. 

Znoenlntlon  (Lat  in,  and  ocnlus,  an  eyt). 
The  introduction  into  the  blood  of  a  speofic 
animal  poison  either  by  puncture  or  by  con- 
tact with  an  already  wounded  surface.  Th« 
term  is  generally  used  in  reference  to  the  rario- 
lous  or  smallpox  poison.  It  is  equally  appli- 
cable, however,  in  speaking  of  the  matter  of 
glanders,  or  of  that  which  occasionally  enters  the 
circulation  owine  to  punctures  received  while 
dissecting  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  perished 
from  certain  peculiar  forms  of  disease.  In- 
oculation by  the  vaccine  virus  is  termed  vacci' 
nation.  It  is  said  that  inoculation  by  the 
smallpox  virus  was  fh^  practised  by  the  Cir- 
cassians,  who  adopted  it  as  a  means  of  preserv- 
ing their  women  from  the  ravages  of  a  di{iea.«e 
so  calculated  to  destroy  beauty.  Some  believe 
that  Lady  Wortley  Montague  introduced  inocn- 
lation  into  Britain  from  Turkey  in  1721,  her 
son  having  been  inoculated  at  Constantinople. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  advantages  of 
inoculation  as  a  means  of  preserving  life.  It  hns 
been  calculated  that  in  severe  epidemics  one- 
third  of  the  adults  attacked  die,  and  one-seventh 
of  the  children;  whereas,  if  inoculation  be  pmc- 
tised  and  the  patient  carefully  treated,  only  1  in 
500  or  600  perish.  Vaccination  has  now  super- 
seded inocuLition ;  and  the  legislature  is  so  per- 
suaded of  the  advantages  of  the  former,  that 
inoculation  is  punishable  by  law,  while  vaccina- 
tion is  compulsoxy.     [Cowpox ;  Vaccikatios.] 

Xnoonlatlon  of  Orawi  bnnda.  The  or- 
dinary method  of  turning  a  ploughed  field  into 
a  meadow  or  pasture  is  by  sowing  it  with  grass 
seeds;  but  as  this  part  of  agriculture  was 
formerly  very  ill  understood,  and  the  result 
of  sowing  grass  seeds  failed  frequently  to 
answer  the  expectations  of  the  sower,  the 
practice  of  what  is  called  inoculation  has  of 
late  years  been  invented,  though  practised  bat 
in  very  few  instances.  This  consists  in  pr«^ 
paring  the  soil  as  if  it  were  to  be  sown  down 
with  grass  seeds ;  but  instead  of  sowing  thefe 
on  the  surface,  there  are  distributed  over  it 
small  fragments  of  turf  taken  from  the  best  old 
rasture  land  which  the  neighbourhood  affords. 
These  fragments  may  be  ^x>ut  two  or  three 
inches  square,  and  they  are  laid  down  on  the 
surface  at  the  rate  of  about  one  in  every  sqnaie 
foot.  After  they  are  deposited,  grass  seeds, 
mixed  with  clover,  are  scattered  over  the  ^r- 
face,  and  the  field  is  rolled  to  press  down  the 
turf  and  press  in  the  seeds.  In  consequence  of 
the  fragments  of  turf  being  placed  on  fresh 
soil,  the  grasses,  and  other  vegetables  which 
they  contain,  if  of  the  creepuig  kind,  grow 
luxuriantly,  and  their  stems  cover  the  intervals 
between  the  fragments;    but  if  the  grasses 
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vlueh  Uie  fragmenU  oontain  should  not  be  of 
tbe  creeping  or  stoloniferouB  kinds,  it  is  evident 
that  the  intenrals  between  them  nrast  chiefly 
depend  for  their  grassy  snr&ee  on  the  seeds 
vhiefa  hsTe  been  sown.  On  the  whole,  the 
iooeolation  of  grass  land  may  be  considered  as 
a  iw«<UesBly  expensiye  proceas,  nnsnitable  to 
the  present  advanced  state  of  agriculture. 

IBoaealatton  (laL  in,  and  oscnlatio^  a 
hsting).  The  union  of  veesels  by  conjunction 
of  tbdr  extremities.  Tins  term  is  sometimes 
limited  to  the  eommunication  of  trunks  or  Urge 
re«etb  vith  each  other ;  and  where  the  rami- 
fitiHtionB  which  unite  are  small  or  capillazy,  the 
Twsels  are  said  to  anaatomou, 

Itaeale  Add.  An  acid  found  by  Liebig 
is  the  jaioes  of  the  flesh  of  animals, 

iBf  neat  (from  Lai,  in^uiro,  /  aearek  into). 
Is  Law,  an  inquisition  of  jurors  in  causea,  civil 
or  criffiina],  when  the  facts  are  referred  to  their 
trial,  being  impanelled  by  the  sheriff  for  that 
porpoee.  Also  the  persons  to  whom  the 
thill  of  fibct  in  any  question,  dvil  or  criminal, 
is  committed.  An  inquest  of  office,  or  inqui- 
sition, is  an  inquiry  made  by  the  king^s  officer, 
ihfriS,  coroner,  &c.,  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
w  bj  writ  sent  them  for  that  purpose,  or  by 
p*^^tts  acting  under  a  special  commission,  to 
inquire  concerning  any  matter  which  entitles 
the  king  to  the  poeeession  of  lands  and  tene- 
in<Dt8,  or  goods  and  chattels ;  as  forfeiture  for 
f'if<*neet,  wreck,  treasure-trove,  &a  The  king's 
title  in  ge&ei«l  commences  on  office  found,  i.  e. 
after  the  inquest  has  declared  the  results  of  its 
iorestigations. 

XnqttlslttaB  (Lat  inquiaitio,  a  seeking  for). 
The  title  given  to  a  court  armed  with  exten- 
fire  criminal  authority  in  various  European 
('(Mmtriea ;  especially  instituted  to  inquire  into 
^eocea  against  the  established  religion.  The 
first  of  ttm  tribunals  of  fiiith  was  established 
in  the  south  of  France  after  the  conquest 
^  the  Albigeois  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Thej  vete  established  in  Spain  in  the  middle 
of  the  ssme  century,  not  without  much  oppo- 
ntion  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  and  secular 
dergj,  who,  in  Ckustile,  long  maintained  their 
explosive  spiritual  juriadiclaon.  In  1484,  the 
sppreme  general  inquisition  vras  founded  at 
"grille  bj  Qneen  Isabella,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Cardinal  Pedro  Gomcalez  de  Mendoaa.  This 
^i  ooort,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
tae  Holy  Office,  had  far  more  extensive 
aathoritj  than  those  local  tribunals  of  the 
^me  name,  which,  had  previously  been  esta- 
^^hfd.  lliomas  de  Torquemada,  prior  of  a 
I^'taioican  convent^  was  its  first  president,  with 
the  title  of  inqnisitor-generaL  The  process  of 
tbf  inquisition  was  widely  different  i^m  that 
of  ail  other  courts  of  justice.  The  king  named 
the  grand  inquisitor,  who  appointed  his  as- 
f*^Bon,  some  of  whom  were  secular,  but  the 
:?^*^r  part  regular  eodeeiastics :  the  coun- 
^llon  were  six  or  seven  in  number,  of  whom 
^r^f,  by  the  ordinance  of  Philip  III.,  must  be  a 
IV)nuniean.  A  party  who  was  brought  under 
coRniaaaee  of  the  court  by  secret  accusation 
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was  immediately  seised  by  its  officers  (termed 
offieiais  or  familiars),  and  his  property  put 
under  sequestration.  If  the  accused  was 
fortunate  enough  to  absent  himself,  and  did 
not  appear  at  the  third  summons,  he  was 
excommunicated,  and  in  some  cases  burnt  in 
effigy.  The  subsequent  process  of  the  court 
by  imprisonment^  secret  examination,  and 
torture,  is  well  known.  Penitent  offenders 
were  subjected  to  imprisonment,  scourging, 
confiscation,  and  legal  infamy.  Persons  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  death  were  burnt  at  the 
autos  da  f(&,  which  usually  took  place  on  some 
Sunday  between  Trinity  and  Advent.  According 
to  a  common  calculation,  340,000  persons  were 
punished  by  the  inquisition  from  1481  to  1808,  of 
whom  nearly  32,000  were  burnt  In  1808  it 
was  abolished  by  Napoleon.  It  was  afterwards 
re-established  by  Ferdinand  III.  in  1814  ;  but 
having  been  again  abrogated  by  the  oortes  in 
1820,  it  has  not  been  since  reconstituted.  In 
Portugal,  the  supreme  court  of  inquisition 
was  established  in  1567.  Its  historv  in  many 
respects  resembles  that  of  the  Spamsh  court ; 
but  in  the  eighteenth  century  its  power  was 
greatly  curtailed  by  ordinances  whicn  required 
a  certain  degree  of  publicity  in  its  procedure. 
It  was  abolished  by  the  cortes  of  1821.  There 
were  courts  of  inquisition  in  various  southern 
provinces  of  France,  the  principal  that  of 
Languedoc,  established  at  Toulouse,  which  was 
first  founded  after  the  war  against  the  Albi- 
geois; but  their  power  was  limited  not  long 
after  their  creation,  and  fell  into  desuetude 
long  before  their  final  abolition.  At  Rome  the 
inquisition  was  only  established  in  1542  as  a 
congregation  of  cardinals,  styled  of  the  holjf 
office  \  but  the  other  courts  of  inquisition 
throughout  the  Catholic  world  became  subject 
to  this  body.  Its  authority  was  never  recog- 
nised in  France,  and  formally  denied  by 
arrets  du  parlement  in  1719  on  the  occasion 
of  the  constitution  Unigenitus,  In  Italy  itself 
the  institution  never  took  much  hold  on  the 
manners  or  usages  of  the  people.  The  courts 
however,  subsists  at  Rome  chiefiy  in  practice 
for  the  correction  of  ecclesiastical  delinquents, 
but  its  subjects  df  jurisdiction  are  legally 
deemed  to  be,  heresy,  blasphemy,  polygamy, 
sacrilege,  abuse  of  confession,  false  pretences 
to  holiness,  divination  and  sortilege,  use  of 
prohibited  books,  breach  of  the  fiists  of  the 
church,  &C. 

Several  well-known  histories  of  the  inqui- 
sition have  been  published,  particularly  that 
of  Limborch.  The  reader  may  also  consult 
Mosheim  vol  iil;  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and 
leaheUa ;  Quart,  Rev,  voL  Iv. ;  Llorente's  Hiat, 
of  the  InqtUaition, 

Insantty  (Lat  insanitas).  Unsoundness  of 
mind.  This  condition  has  been  variously  de- 
scribed, but  no  very  satisfactory  d^nition  has 
yet  been  given,  owing  most  probably  to  the  fact 
that  all  the  mental  phenomena  observed  in  the 
disease  are  to  be  detected  in  some  degree  in  a 
vast  number  of  persons  who  cannot  be  regarded 
as  insane.    When,  however,  we  meet  with  one 
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in  wliom  the  powers  of  conception  and  of  rea- 
soning are  very  far  removed  from  those  of 
people  in  general,  we  must  pronounce  him  in- 
sane, and  this  opinion  will  be  further  strength- 
ened if  with  this  perversion  of  conception  and 
of  reasoning  power  we  can  detect  an  uncon- 
trollable violence  of  the  emotional  feelings,  and, 
further,  a  perversion  of  the  will,  of  the  sensa- 
tions, and  of  the  instincts. 

Pathologists  and  psychologists  are  now  pretty 
well  agre^  that  insanity  is  always  connected 
either  with  some  minute  degeneration  of  brain 
structure,  or  with  some  still  more  obvious  de- 
viation from  normal  anatomy.  Thus  the  rela- 
tive weight  of  the  cerebrum  to  the  cerebellum 
has  been  shown  to  be  less  in  the  insane  than  in 
healthy  persons.  The  specific  gravity,  too,  of 
both  the  white  and  grey  matter  is  increased 
in  insanity.  Again,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  a  very  important  change  occurs  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  that  a  shrunken  condi- 
tion is  gradually  brought  about,  and  that  the 
nerve  cells  become  degenerated,  while  inert 
matter  is  deposited,  causing  atrophy  of  the 
healthy  structure.  It  is  not  possible  to  say 
more  here  on  this  very  extendi  subject,  than 
that  the  disorders  of  the  mind  have  been 
classified  variously  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  Tnental  phenomena  observed  in  the  pro- 
pensities which  may  have  become  over-ezcited. 
[Lunacy.] 

ZiiBorlbed  and  Clronmsoribed  n^nres. 
In  Geometry,  when  the  angular  points  of  one 
rectilineal  figure  are  situated  in  the  sides  of  a 
second,  the  former  is  said  to  be  inscribed  in 
the  latter,  and  the  latter  to  be  circumscribed  to 
the  former.     The  same  relative  designations  are 
employed  when  one  of  the  figures  is  curvilinear, 
it  being  underatood  that  when  the  inscribed 
figure  is  curvilinear  it  must  touch  ail  the  sides 
of  the  rectilineal  one.      The  inscription  and 
circumscription  of  figures  have  occupied  the  at" 
tention  of  geometers  since  the  earliest  a^. 
Euclid  devoted  his  fourth  book  to  the  subject 
[Polygon],  and  some  of  the  most  important  and 
remarkable  of  modem  geometrical  theorems  and 
problems  have  a  like  origin.     We  need  only  cite 
as  examples  the  well-known'theorems  of  Pascal 
and  Brtanchon  with  resp^^ct  to  a  conic  and  its 
inscribed  and  circumscribed  hexagons,  and  the 
celebrated  *  porism  of  the  inscribed  and  circum- 
scribed polygon,*  according  to  which  two  conies 
may  be  so  related  that  a  polygon  of  a  given  num- 
ber of  Hides  may  be  inscribed  in  the  one  and  cir- 
cumscribed to  the  other,  no  matter  at  what  point 
of  the  circumscribing  conic  the  construction  may 
commence.     On  this  subject  Fuss  and  Mention 
in  the  JiuU,  de  VAcad,  de  8t.  Pit.,  Poncelet  in 
his  Traits  des  PropriHisProjectivesdes  Fiaures, 
Steiner  and   Jacobi  in  Crelle's  Journal,  and 
Cayley  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  and  PhU.  Mag.  &c, 
as  well  as  other  writers,  have  pubUshed  valuable 
researches. 

ZnscriptioB  (Lat  inscriptioV  In  Numis- 
matics, words  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  re- 
verse side  of  some  coins  and  medals.  [Nuxis- 
iCATics.]    For  the  value  of  inscriptions  gene- 
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rally  as  historical  documents,  see  HinomciL 

CaBDIBIIJTY. 

Xnseeta.  [Entomology.] 
Znseotlwora  (Lat.  insecta,  insect*,  and  voro, 
I  devour).  The  name  of  an  order  of  lissen- 
cephalous  Mammals,  comprehending  those 
which  have  three  kinds  of  teeth,  and  lire 
wholly  or  chiefly  on  insects ;  also  of  an  order 
of  birds  in  the  ornithological  system  of  Tern- 
minck. 

Inserted  Colmiui.  In  Architecture,  a 
column  standing  or  appearing  to  stand  partly 
in  a  wall. 

Insertloii  (Lat.  insertio).  In  Botany,  a 
term  employed  to  denote  the  manner  in  which 
one  part  grows  out  of  another.  It  was  invented 
at  a  time  when  the  laws  of  vegetable  structure 
were  unknown,  and  it  was  supposed  that  bodies 
which  re^ly  grow  from  each  other  were  inserted 
into  each  other.  Thus  stamens  said  to  be  in< 
serted  into  a  calyx  are  in  reality  stamens  that 
adhere  to  the  sides  of  a  calyx. 

Insertion.  In  Printing,  any  new  matter 
inserted  in  correcting  proof  sheets,  the  caret 
mark  (^)  indicating  where  it  is  to  go.  If 
a  compositor  omits  anything  in  setting,  the 
matter  omitted  is  called  an  out. 

Znseeeoree  (Lat  from  insideo,  /  tit  on\  A 
name  by  which  Mr.  Vigors  has  designated  his 
second  order  of  birds,  indading  the  Passerti 
and  Scansores  of  Cuvier ;  and  which  C.  Bona- 
parte applies  to  a  primary  division  of  birds  in 
his  Systema  Vertebratorum^  including  the  P(U- 
seres,  Scansores,  and  Aocipitres  of  Cuvier.  Aa 
the  term  signifies  those  birds  which  perch,  it 
is  applicable  to  numerous  species  belonging  to 
Lin  mean  and  Cuvierian  orders  not  yet  included 
by  later  innovations  under  the  term  of  Perchers 
or  Insessores. 

Twutet  or  Offout.  In  Printing,  when  some 
kinds  of  books,  such  as  those  in  12mo,  24ino, 
&c.,  are  sent  to  the  bookbinder  and  the  sheets 
are  folded,  the  offcut  is  put  into  the  middle  of 
the  sheet  to  complete  the  succession  of  paging. 

ZHAolatloa  (Lat  sol,  tht  sun)  or  Seoreb- 
lar*  A  local  disease  of  plants,  attributable  to 
exposure  to  too  bright  a  light,  which  causes  an 
excessively  rapid  evaporation,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  kill  the  part  in  which  the  evaporation 
takes  place. 

Insollnlo  Aold.  A  remarkably  insoluble 
substance  derived  from  cuminic  acid  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  chromic  acid. 

Znsolweney  (Lat  in,  neg.,  and  solvo,  Ipafi. 
In  Law,  formerly,  the  inability  of  an  indiridual 
not  engaged  in  trade  to  pay  his  debts.  The 
insolvency  of  a  trader  was  called  bqnkruptcff. 
In  1861  the  consolidation  of  bankruptcy  with 
insolvency  was  effected  by  statute;      [Bi^ik- 

BlJPTCY.] 

Ineplimtleii  (Lat  inspinUio,  from  in,  and 
spiro,  /  breathe).  The  act  of  drawing  air  into 
the  lungs.  [Rbsfih^tiok.] 
Inspiration.  In  Theology.  [R«yBLATioN.] 
lastallatloa  (Low  Lat  in,  and  staUum,  a 
seat).  A  name  applied  to  the  ceremony  of  in- 
stating persons  in  honours  or  dignities;  as  a 
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Knight  of  the  Oarter  in  the  chapel  of  St  George 
at  Windsor ;  a  chancellor  in  a  university ;  or 
a  dean,  prebendaiy,  or  other  ecclesiastical  dig- 
oitarf,  in  the  stall  of  the  cathedral  to  which  he 


Inttaat  (Lat.  instans,  part  of  insto,  /  ttm 
preaent),  A  part  of  time  or  duration  in  which 
no  socoession  is  perceived.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  instants  distinguished  by  the  school- 
men; a  temporary,  a  tuUuralf  and  a  rational 
instant  The  first  is  a  part  of  time  imme- 
diatelj  preceding  another ;  the  se^x>nd  is  what 
is  otherwise  termed  a  priority  of  nature^  which 
obtains  in  things  subordinated  in  acting,  as  first 
and  seieond  causes,  or  causes  and  their  effects ; 
aod  the  third  is  not  any  real  instant,  but  a 
point  whidi  the  understanding  conceives  to 
naie  existed  before  some  other  instant^  founded 
on  the  nature  of  the  things  which  caused  it  to 
be  conceived. 

Znstantuieons  Asia*  In  Mechanics,  the 
locus  of  the  points  which  at  any  instant  are  in 
it  state  of  rest,  when  a  body  turns  in  any  manner 
aronnd  a  fixed  point  [Kotatioks,  Composi- 
tion a.td  RssoLunoM  OF.] 

Xoftaateneons  SUdliiff  Axis.  In  Me- 
chanics, the  right  line  along  and  around  which 
&  bodj  moving  with  perfect  freedom  may,  at 
any  instant,  be  regiurded  as  simultaneously 
sliding  and  rotating.  It  coincides  with  the  so- 
called  central  axis.  [BoTATioirs,  Composition 
Aan  RisoLtnoK  of.J 

iBstantiaa  C^melfl  (Low  Lat.).  In  Philo- 
sophy, crucial  instances  or  examples ;  a  phrase 
inrented  by  the  fancy  of  Bacon.  The  use  of 
cracial  examples  or  experiments  is  to  facilitate 
the  procett  c^  induction.  For  example,  A  and 
B,  two  different  causes,  may  produce  a  certain 
DQBiber  of  similar  effects;  find  some  effect 
which  the  one  produces  and  the  other  does 
not,  and  this  will  point  out  &8  the  direction- 
post  at  a  point  whesre  two  highways  meet  (cmx), 
which  of  these  causes  may  have  been  in  opera- 
tion in  any  particular  instance.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, many  of  the  S3rmptom8  of  the  Oriental 
pla^e  are  eonunon  to  other  diseases ;  but  when 
the  observer  disoorers  the  peculiar  bubo  or  boil 
of  the  complaint,  he  has  an  instantia  crticis, 
^ch  directs  him  immediately  to  its  discovery. 
(^,  amongst  other  commentaries  on  Bacon, 
liaj&ir's  IfUrod,  and  Min,  Rev,  yoL  xxxvi.) 
Sasttnec.  [Rsason.] 
I&stltttte  (Lat.  institutos,  port,  of  instituo, 
/  '^point).  The  iirincipal  pUlosophical  and 
literdTj  society  of  France,  formed  in  179d  by 
tiw  onion  of  four  academies.  [Acadbmt.] 
Inetitute  is  applied  also  to  several  works  em- 
bodying the  principles  of  Soman  law ;  of  these 
tiie  chief  are  those  of  Justinian  and  Oaius. 

iBsUtatioB.  In  Ecclesiastical  Law,  other- 
vise  called  investiture,  is  the  admission  of  a 
cleri  to  the  church  to  which  he  has  been  pre- 
iinttd  by  the  ordinaiy  (bishop,  vicar-general, 
^\  After  institution  the  church  is  in  con- 
templation of  law  full ;  but  Induction  [which 
ftee]  is  required  to  give  possession  of  the  tem- 
poralities. 
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Xnstttntioiifl.  In  Literature,  a  term  de- 
noting originally  a  system  of  the  elements  or 
rules  of  any  art  or  science,  but  signifying  in 
a  more  comprehensive  sense  all  associations 
formed  for  the  improvement  of  society  at  laige, 
or  the  parties  immediately  concerned. 

Zutraetloii,  Crtmlnal.  Li  French  Law, 
the  technical  term  for  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tions and  procedure  at  the  trial  of  a  criminal. 
Its  management  is  intrusted  to  special  officers, 
termed  ^tt^M  cT instruction, 

Znstnamental  Case.  In  Grammar,  the 
case  which  is  used  to  express  the  instrument 
with  which  any  act  is  performed.  In  Latin, 
the  instrumental  case  is  commonly  called  the 
ablative;  in  Greek  it  is  termed  the  dative; 
but  the  two  cases  are  really  distinct.  [Loca- 
TTVB  Case.] 

Znstrtiineiital  Brrors.  Those  errors 
which  arise  exclusively  from  want  of  mathe- 
matical accuracy  in  any  instrument.  Thus  the 
flexure  of  a  telescope  tube  induces  an  instru- 
mental error. 

Znanlated  (Lat.  insulatus).  In  Architecture, 
a  term  meaning  that  the  building  to  which  it  is 
applied  is  detached  from  any  other.  Thus,  a 
church  is  said  to  be  insulated  when  it  adjoins 
no  other  building ;  as  also  a  column  is  said  to 
be  insulated  when  standing  out  free  from  a 
wall. 

Znaulatton.  A  body  is  said  to  be  insulated 
which,  containing  a  quantity  of  free  caloric,  or 
of  the  electric  fluio,  is  surrounded  by  non- 
conductors, and  the  communication  with  other 
bodies  thereby  cut  off. 

Xiuiiilators.  In  Electricity,  this  term  is 
synonymous  with  non-conductors.  [Electbi- 
ciTT.]  The  following  substances  are  amongst 
the  best  insulators : — 

Dry  air.  Caoutchouc 

Shell  lac  Silk. 

Sulphur.  Dry  ftir. 

Besins.  Glass. 

Gutta  percha. 

Znfturaiioe.  A  contract  of  indemnity 
whereby  the  insurer,  in  consideration  of  a 
certain  premium,  undertakes  to  indemnify  the 
insured  against  loss  arising  by  the  occurring 
of  a  contingent  event ;  such  as  the  destruction 
of  houses  by  fire,  the  loss  of  ships  at  sea,  the 
failure  of  crops  through  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons. 

Insurance  is  sometimes  sjnionymously  used 
with  assurance;  but  the  latter  terra  is  now 
more  frequently  applied  to  one  particular  class 
of  contracts,  namely  those  which  depend  on 
the  continuance  or  failure  of  human  life,  while 
insurance  is  applied  to  risks  of  all  other  kinds. 
For  the  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which 
life  assurances  are  calculated,  see  AsstTRANCs. 

In  all  cases  of  insurance,  the  first  thing  to  be 
determined  is  the  degree  of  probability  that  the 
event  under  consideration  will  take  place ;  but 
it  seldom  if  ever  happens  that  this  is  known 
with  any  moderate  degree  of  precision.  Even 
in  the  commonest  cases,  it  is  perhaps  altogether 
impossible  to  procure  the  data  necessaty  for  the 
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Reenrste  detennination  of  this  element.  Snppofle, 
for  example,  an  insurance  is  to  be  effected  on  a 
ship  bound  on  a  yoyage  to  China:  in  what 
manner  is  the  probabuitj  «f  its  reaching  its 
destination  in  u^ety  to  be  determined  ?  Even 
if  an  accurate  account  had  been  kept  of  all  the 
Toyages  made  during  a  century,  and  the  number 
of  sueceseful  as  well  as  the  number  of  un- 
successful ones  were  precisely  known,  the  data 
would  still  be  yery  insufficient  for  determining 
ihe  risk  of  the  loss  of  any  indiyidual  yesseL 
The  loss  of  a  ship  is  not  a  simple  eyent  like 
the  turning  up  of  a  number  on  the  face  of  a 
die.  The  greater  or  less  preyalence  of  hurri- 
canes at  the  season  of  tne  year  when  the 
yoyage  is  to  be  made;  the  strength  of  the 
ship  and  sufficiency  of  its  equipment;  the  skill 
of  the  commander,  and  the  character  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  crew — are  all  elements  materially 
affecting  the  risk,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to 
reduce  to  numerical  yalues  and  precise  calcula- 
tion. All,  therefore,  that  can  be  done  is  to  adopt 
certain  mean  or  ayerage  yalues,  deduced  from 
obsoryations  of  the  fate  of  yessels  in  circum- 
stances not  indeed  predsely  the  same,  but 
haying  some  degree  of  similarity.  To  the 
insurer,  if  he  sufficiently  multiplies  his  adyen- 
tures,  the  result  will  be  the  same  in  the  long 
run  as  if  he  had  a  more  accurate  appreciation 
of  the  separate  influences  of  whicn  the  pro- 
bability of  the  safe  arriyal  of  a  yessel  at  a 
given  port  is  composed;  but  the  eril  which 
results  from  this  deficient  knowledge  of  facts  is, 
that  the  owner  of  a  ^ood  ship,  by  paying  the 
same  premium  for  insurance  as  the  owner 
of  a  bad  one,  is  charged  for  indemnification 
against  a  risk  which  he  really  does  not  run ; 
and  hence  the  motives  for  improying  the 
construction  of  yessels  are  not  only  destroyed, 
but  it  eyen  becomes  an  object  of  pecuniary 
interest  to  expend  in  their  equipment  nothing 
beyond  what  is  necessary  to  give  them  that 
moderate  degree  of  soodness  or  seaworthiness 
which  suffices  to  render  them  insurable  on  the 
ordinary  terms.  This  system,  however  much 
it  is  to  be  deprecated,  is  rather  advantageous 
than  otherwise  to  the  underwriters  or  insurers, 
because  their  premiums  are  charged  in  pro- 
portion, and  it  renders  insurance  more  neces- 
sary. The  pecuniary  loss  falls  ultimately  on  the 
million  who  consume  the  merchandise ;  and  as 
to  the  loss  of  human  life,  that  consideration 
will  probably  operate  as  a  check  to  cupidity 
only  m  so  far  as  it  may  tend  to  raise  the  wages 
of  seamen. 

With  respect  to  insurances  against  fire,  the 
exact  appreciation  of  the  risk  is  not  less  diffi- 
cult than  in  the  case  of  marine  insurances; 
but  mathematical  nicety  on  this  subject  is  of 
little  importance,  for  the  amount  of  experience 
afforded  by  the  general  prevalence  of  the 
practice,  and  the  competition  which  exists 
among  the  numerous  rival  companies,  have 
probably  had  the  effect  of  adjusting  the  pre- 
mium to  the  ayerage  risk  with  all  the  accuracy 
which  is  practically  attainable.  The  premium 
charged  by  the  £ondon  officer  for  insuring 
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property  of  the  value  of  100/.  fbr  a  year  is  one 
shilling  and  sixpence,  which  corresponds  to  an 
ayerage  annual  loss  of  nearly  1  in  1,300 ;  but 
it  is  to  be  obseryed,  that  the  sum  which  is 
charged  as  premium  is  presumed  to  be  sufficient 
not  only  to  cover  the  losses,  but  also  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  and  to  afford 
an  adequate  interest  on  the  amount  of  the  capi- 
tal laid  out  or  risked  by  the  insurance  oompan  j. 
Stamp  duties  on  policies  of  sea  insurance  were 
reduced  and  fixed  by  7  Vict.  c.  21,  in  1844,  on 
a  graduated  scale,  vamng  from  3<f.  to  is.  fur 
each  100/.  insured.  Those  on  fire  insunwce 
haye  been  reduced  during  the  session  of  1865. 

The  characteristic  property  of  insurances,  of 
whateyer  nature,  is  their  tendency  to  reduce  to 
a  certain  ayerage  yalue  the  profits  or  adyan- 
tages  arising  from  all  speculations  of  the  same 
kind,  howeyer  great  the  number  may  be.  The 
gain  which  the  insurer  makes  on  his  saccees- 
ful  speculations  indemnifies  him  for  his  loss 
by  those  which  are  unsuccessful ;  and  to  the 
insured  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  they  had 
paid  their  premiums  into  a  common  funJ, 
and  agreed  to  make  good  to  each  other  their 
individual  losses.  The  insurers  are  only  the 
intermediate  agents  of  this  supposed  association, 
and  their  profits  may  be  regarded  simply  as  the 
salaiy  of  their  functions.  If  other  means  exist 
of  diyiding  the  risks,  insurance  becomes  nnne- 
cessazy.  A  mercantile  company  employing  a 
very  great  number  of  ships,  or  taking  part  in  a 
very  great  number  of  enterprises,  would  derive 
no  benefit  from  insurance.  The  loss  on  those 
which  are  unsuccessful  is  compensated  by  the 
premiums  saved  on  the  whole;  in  fact,  the 
company  acts  as  insurer  to  itself!  On  this 
principle  the  goyemment  does  not  insure  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  zoyal  nayy  nor  public 
buildings. 

Xntafflio  (ItaL).  The  term  applied  to  gem 
engraving  when  the  subject  is  represented  as 
being  simk  below  the  level  of  the  original  sur- 
face ;  it  is  the  contrary  to  rUievo  or  alto  riiievo. 

Xnteffer  (Lat  whole).  In  Arithmetic,  a 
whole  number  as  opposed  to  a  fraction  or 
mixed  number.  In  general,  the  adjective  in- 
tegral is  applied  to  quantities  and  functions 
to  denote  the  absence  of  fractional  forms.  A 
complex  integer  in  the  theory  of  numbers  is  of 
the  form  a  +  i^y— 1,  where  a  and  h  denote 
ordinary  (real)  integers.  The  theoy  of  oom- 
plex  numbers  was  founded  by  GhAss  in  1825 
( Theoria  Resid,  Biquadraticorum);  but  the  most 
lucid  exposition  of  its  elementary  principles 
was  given  by  Dirichlet  in  Crelle's  Journal, 
vol.  xxiy.  The  product  a' + 6*  of  a  complex 
number  a  +  b  ^7^1,  and  its cot^'ugatea-^b */  - 1 
is  called  its  norm,  and  denoted  by  either  of 
the  symbols 

N(tf  +  6-./=^),  N(tf-d  i/^). 
The  four  associated  numbers 

a  +  b -/^l,  a  y^  —6, 

-  a-/yV^,  —aV^  +  b, 
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u  veil  as  their  respective  oonjugates,  haye  all 
the  same  norm.  A  complex  number  iB  said  to 
be  prime  when  it  admits  of  no  divisors  except 
itielf;  its  assodates,  and  the  four  units, 

1,-1,  v^^l, -V'^l. 

Muiy  of  the  higher  arithmetical  theorems, 
sQch  as  that  of  Feimat,  may  be  extended  to 
complex  niuibers. 

iMagnd  Oalootiu.  The  invene  of  the 
differential  calcalns.  All  problems  in  integral 
alndos  resolve  themselves  ultimately  to  the 
determination  of  the  function  which  has  a  given 
differential  coefficient;  in  other  words,  to  the 
diworerj  of  the  Amction  F(f),  which  when 

nbmittcd  to  the  direct  operation  j-  yields  the 
fawvn  result  F(x).    Thus 

ii  an  mropriate  symbol  for  F(d:).  Another 
symbol  for  P(*),  however,  is 
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between  MP  and  NQ.    Allowing  Ax  to  di* 
minish,  therefore,  we  have  MPa  limit  of 


/' 


T{x)dx, 

vhieh  denotes  primarily  the  limit  of  the  sum 

31F(*)A*}. 

vhen  Ax  is  allowed  to  diminish,  and  the 
namber  of  terms  added  to  increase  in  propor* 
tiuo.  [l^TBOSATioN.]  Such  a  limit  is  ctuled 
an  indefinite  inte^al.  The  ci^uivalence  of  the 
aUre  two  definitions  of  an  integral  may  be 
Hgorotuly  established  by  a  method  similar 
to  that  noticed  under  Ikteorattoh.  The 
following  geometrical  illustration  of  this  equi- 
Tilence  inU  here  suffice,  and  will  at  the 
came  time  furnish  an  example  of  one  of  the 
many  important  applications  of  the  integral 
calciihia.  Let  F(x)  denote  the  plane  area 
0PM  H  enclosed  between  a  curve  HM,  two 
rectattgalar  axes  O  X,  O  Y,  and  the  ordinate 
MP,  corresponding  to  any  abscissa  OP=x. 
Then  if  PQ  be  any  constant  increment  Ax, 

F(x+ Ax)-F(x) 

will  dearly  represent  the  area  of  the  slice 
MPQN  which,  in  magnitude,  is  intermediate 
between  the  rectangles  BP  and  NP.    Hence 

F(x+  Ax)-.F(x) 
AX 

will  iBproscnt  a  Une  intermediate  in  length 


F(x+ Ax)-F(x) 


.F(x)«F'(x); 


^      Ax  dx 

80  that  the  ftinction  whose  differential  coeffi- 
cient represents  the  given  ordinate  MP  of  a 
curve,  itself  represents  the  area  of  that  curve, 
or  more  strictly  the  area 

F(x)-F(fl) 

of  any  portion  APMK  enclosed  between  the 
curve,  the  abscissa  axis,  and  the  initial  and 
final  ordinates 

F'(a).  F(x). 

corresponding  to  the  absciasss 

OA-aandOP»x. 

But,  extending  the  summation  to  all  values  of 
X  between  the  same  limits,  the  same  area  is 
clearly  represented  by  the  limit  of  the  sum 

a{F(x)Ax}. 

The  latter  is  called  a  d^nite  integral,  having 
the  limits  a  and  x,  and  is  denoted  by 


/ 


F(x)&; 


its  value,  provided  F(x)  remains  finite  between 
the  UmitBy  is,  as  we  have  seen,  equal  to 

F(x)-F(a), 

where  F(x)  is  the  function  which,  operated  upon 

d  __. 

by  ^ ,  yields  the  given  result  F(x),    With  re- 
spect to  the  indefinite  integral 


jFix)dx, 


therefore,  we  have  the  symbol 

(i)'W). 

and  the  value  F(x)  +  C,  where  C  is  a  constant. 

The  subject  of  the  integral  calculus  is  far 
too  wide  to  receive  adequate  exposition  in  such 
a  work  as  the  present;  we  shall,  therefore, 
limit  ourselves  to  brief  definitions,  in  their 
proper  places,  of  the  principal  technical  terms 
employed  therein,  referring  the  student  for 
farther  information  to  one  of  the  many  excellent 
treatises  now  within  his  reach.  We  may  men- 
tion that  those  who  are  occupied  with  applica- 
tions of  the  integral  calculus  will  find  the 
Tables  tPIntigrales  Hfinies,  by  D.  Bierens  de 
Haan,  published  by  the  Koyal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Amsterdam,  of  great  service. 
Another,  older  and  less  complete,  but  still 
useful,  work  of  the  same  kind,  is  Hinding's 
Samndung  von  Integralta/eln,  Berlin  1649. 

Xntagral  Mnltlple.    [Multiflb,    Iiitb- 

OBAI^] 

ZntegnOSf  Bnlerlan.  [EtTLRBUK  Jim- 
ORALS  and  Gamua-fukotion.] 

Zntegrant  Parts.  In  the  Cobfusctulab 
Philosophy  [which  see],  the  small  parts  of 
a  body,  by  the  aggregation  of  which  it  may  be 


msURAKCE 

Hceimtsdetomuii&tionoftluselemeDt.  Soppose, 
far  example,  an  insursace  ifl  to  be  effected  on  a 
Bhip  bound  on  a  Toyugr  to  China :  in  vhat 
manner  is  ths  probabiliCj  «f  its  reacbiDir ' 
dpatination  in  safety  lo  lie  dptarmined  ? 
if  an  accnmte  account  bad  been  kept 
TOjages  made  dnring  ft  century,  and  ' 
of  Buccessful  as  veil  as  the  nn- 
Bocfesaful  ones  Tcre  preoiBely  k  '         ,  C: 

would  atill  be  very  inauffiden*  ;  ','a' 

the  rink  of  the  loss  of  any  . '  Vi*/ j 

The  loss  of  a  ship  is  not  ■  .-,■.' J**"." 

the  turning  up  of  a  nu'  fr^ 


die.     The  greater  or 

1 

»» 

ship  and  snfflcier 
of  the  oomman'" 
oiplinsotthe 
affiKting  tb 

■fXk 

tebj 

Btiin                     .V 

^«Jjbe«.lTedinparti- 
„iiMal  eolntioo.  indeed, 

t],e  otdinaiy  diffeientia 

e'€^  f^t^  be  w  integrating  factor  of 

ko  satisfied.     By  dereloping  these  eqi 

^  .    howecor,   it   nill   be  found  that   their 

'■''"ultaow"*  ealisfaclion  is  possible  only  when 

/JQ_dR\      Q/rfE_rfP\ 

'^\di      dy)  \di      dc) 

is  Mti'fled  identically — a  condition  whose 
fiil6lmeDt  indicates,  eoDTcraely.  tbat  the  pro- 
posed eqastiou  admiU  of  a  sisgle  pritaitive. 
Under  ordinary  oircumatanoea,  it  may  be 
added,  the  general  solution  of  the  equation 
under  cousideratioa  consiBts  of  two  simulta- 
neous equations  in  x,  y,  and  t,  one  of  which  is 
arbicraiy  in  its  form. 

XnMcistlas.  In  ordinary  acceptation, 
this  term  denotes  the  lummation  of  any 
number  of  terms  of  a  series  whose  law,  or 
general  ttrm,  is  giycn.  The  operation  of 
enmroation  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  X  pre- 
fljod  to  the  general  term;  thus  2  [*(').A(], 
where  ^(f)  is  a  giren  function,  and  d  t,  the 
230 
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^(  of  its  independent  T>na)i>, 
.inimation  of  a  nnmbet  of  tcrma, 
giring  to  (  snccessiTs  ralna, 
""  -  ^,  common  difference  fi<.  AccntdinR 
_■  J  would  appeal  to  be  the  sjmW  of 
'  \rrt  and  always  possible  opention ;  in 
'  >>?'  Ilowever,  this  ia  not  the  ease;  for,  u 
.  ,s  ifaall  ahortl;  see,  the  real  object  sou^iit, 
'''  .^9  inUgral,  is  a  fiinction  upon  which  the 
"fieiliumtince  of  a  known  direct  operation  Iflds 
/to  a  giyen  nsult.  When  the  incremeDt  A  ( is 
finite,  the  problem,  of  summition  falls  witiiin 
the  scope  of  the  calculus  of  differences,  Hnil 
tbe  proceas  which  it  inrolTes  is  termed  /nilr 
inUgTation.  When  the  increment  A  t  is  al- 
lowed to  diminish  indefinitely,  whilil  ibe 
number  of  terms  to  be  added  ia  increued 
proportioDally,  the  question  arises  as  to  ■lul 
limit  the  sum  will  approach.  The  aim"'!'  to 
this  enquiry  is  furnished  by  the  LrrEoau. 
CxLCDLUB  [which  see]. 

With  respect  to  finite  integratioo.  it  rill 
be  snfBcient  to  consider  tlie  case  where  llii: 
increment  A(  — 1.  In  &ct,  if  ^t=li.  f 
hare  merely  to  put  t  =  ia,  when  we  nhall  haiv 
A'  =  l,  and,  provided  u^  be  an  initial  nilue 
of  the  gensral  term  If,  of  a  series. 


A(Su,)  =  Ju,n  -3a, -u', 
sod  we  see  at  once  tbat  &  andSareintin'frfDn. 
boll  of  operalion,  in  other  words  that  3i 


luui  ui  Ik  uirn;iiv€  character.  Fmite  intens- 
ion thus  resolves  itself  into  an  iatvrit  in^lli-jii 
of  difference,  the  reenlta  of  which  are  to  I* 
tested  by  the  performance  of  tie  direct  opera- 
lion  denoted  by  a.  Hence  if  e,  denoft  a 
function  whose  difference  is  u,,  we  shall  hste 
3u,  — o,-f  C,  where  C  ia  an  onlinary  con!';"!'. 
or  more  generally  a  periodical  conitant,  Ihit  is 
say  a  function  off  whose  value 


Th- 


obvioasty  upon  the  initial  term  Uu  and  ma;  bt 
found  by  putting  i  —  a*  1. 

An  important  class  of  rational  fimctioBa  d>; 
be  integrated  by  means  of  the'formnla 


5(ax  +  ft)(-)=if^ 


-*)'■ 


(«+l) 

wbich  is  true  for  negative  as  well  as  posiii" 

values  of  m,  provid^  the  deflnirion  of  th' 

:oria]   eipreasion    (iir-fA)("">   be    borne  in 

id.     [FAcTOBiiL.]    A  nsaful  fbrmula  f"' 

integration    of    a    rationU    and  inleg"! 

fanction  of  the  n**  degree  is  also 


.-C-l-jru.-^il. 


^»<» 


a»M.-&c-- 
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nj 

Another  jacthod  of  fireqnent  application  is 
that  of  integration  hy  parts,  according  to  the 
formula 

irhich  may  be  eaoly  yerifled.    Thus 

—  a"       ■.a*** 

a— 1        tf*-! 

ao  that  if  Ux  is  a  rational  and  integral  fiinc- 
tion  of  the  n*^  order,  the  integration  of  «,  o^ 
may  be  effected  by  n  +  1  operationB  of  the 
aboYe  kind.  For  worka  on  finite  integration, 
see  DoTBBBiccBS,  Caloultts  of. 

iBtegratloB  hy  Vttrts.  A  method  fre- 
quently employed  with  advantage  in  the  in- 
tegral calcnlua.  The  following  formula,  de- 
ducible  at  once  from  the  well-known  form  of 
the  differential  of  a  product,  viz. 

d  (uv)  ■■  udv  +  vdtif 

will  sufficiently  explain  the  nature  of  the 
process: 

/udv.uv-/vdu. 

Zntaffmaant.    In  Botany.    [Efxdbrmis.] 

XnteUeoti    [Undxbstandino.] 

ZntandMit  (Lat.  intendo,  /  ffive  my  mind 
to  anything),  A  title  in  common  use  among 
the  French,  applied  to  persons  who  have  the 
conduct,  inspection,  and  management  of  any 
office  or  function ;  as  intendants  of  the  marine, 
of  the  flnancea,  of  provinces,  buildings,  houses, 
&c.,  which  are  all  self-explanatory  terms. 

fntentloiMf  Tint  and  Beoond*  A  dis- 
tinction drawn  bv  the  schoohnen  between 
those  acts  of  thought  which  relate  to  an  object 
out  of  the  mind,  and  those  which  consist  in  the 
mind's  reflex  action  on  its  own  states  of  con- 
sciousness. Thus  the  generalisations  animal, 
production,  ne first  intentions:  such  terms  as 
abstraction,  it\ference,  &&,  are  the  expression 
of  second  intentions.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  distinction  is  disused  by  modem  enquirers, 
or  misunderstood  by  them,  as  in  particular  by 
Whately.  Great  ambiguity  might  be  avoided 
in  philosophical  language  were  it  closely  kept 
in  view ;  as  in  such  terms  as  cause  and  effect, 
which  may  either  allude  to  a  connection  be- 
tween natural  phenomena  in  themselves,  or  to 
our  mode  of  viewing  them  derived  from  the 
essential  laws  of  the  understanding.  The  dis- 
tinction was  first  revived  in  the  present  century, 
in  a  learned  and  acute  review  of  Whately's 
Logic  (Edinburgh  Review,  No.  116). 

Znterealary  Saj  (Lat.  intercalo,  /  insert). 
In  the  Calendar,  a  day  inserted  out  of  the 
usual  order  to  preserve  the  account  of  time. 
Thus  every  fourth  year  containing  366  days, 
while  the  other  years  contain  only  865,  one  of 
the  months  in  tiiat  year  must  have  an  addi- 
tional daT,  which  is  called  the  intercalary  day. 
The  additional  day  was  given  to  Februaiy,  as 
being  the  shortest  month,  and  in  the  audent 
'Rpfn^ff  fili^p^*^'  was  inserted  between  the  24th 
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and  25th  days.  In  the  ecclesiastical  calendar 
it  still  retains  that  place ;  but  in  the  civil  ca» 
lendar  it  is  the  29th.  [Bissbxtils  ;  Calbitdar.] 

ZnterooUvlar  Vasaai^ea.  In  Vegetable 
Anatomv,  the  spaces  between  the  cells,  tubes, 
or  vessels  of  which  the  tissue  of  a  plant  cop- 
sists.  As  the  cells  are  usually,  and  the  tubes 
or  vessels  always  round,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  when  pressed  together  there  will  be  spaces 
left  between  their  sides. 

Intoroept  (Lat.  interceptus,  part,  of  inter- 
cipio).  In  Geometry,  this  term  denotes  the  por- 
tion of  any  line  intercepted  between  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  latter  by  other  two  lines,  by  a  curve,  by 
two  planes,  or  by  a  surface.  The  intercepts  made 
on  the  coordinate  axes  by  any  plane  or  line  are 
the  distances,  with  their  proper  signs,  from  the 
origin  to  the  intersections  of  the  axes  by  such  a 
plane  or  line.  The  equation  of  a  plane,  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  such  intercepts  a,  b,  e, 
takes  the  very  convenient  form 

*  y   '    -t 

a    b    c 

Znteroolamalatlon  (Lat.  inter,  between, 
and  columna,  a  column).  In  Architecture,  the 
space  between  two  columns,  measured  at  tlie 
lowest  part  of  their  shafts.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  a  building,  and  on 
it  depend  the  effect  of  the  columns  themselves, 
their  proportion,  and  the  harmony  of  an  edifice. 
Intercolumniations  are  of  five  species,  viz. 
Arjbosttiji  ;  Diasttxjb  ;  Eusttlb  ;  Pycko- 
STTLB ;  and  Ststtlb  [which  seel. 

XnterooBUa  (Lat  inter,  ana  costa,  a  rib\ 
In  Anatomy,  a  designation  of  certain  blooa- 
vessels,  nerves,  and  muscles,  situated  between 
the  ribs. 

Znterdiot  (Lat.  interdictum,  from  interdico, 
I  forbid).  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  a  spiritual 
weapon  by  which  the  popes  used  in  former 
times  to  reduce  individuals  or  whole  states  to 
the  most  abject  submission.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  was  the  most  terrible  blow  which  could 
be  infiicted  on  the  people  or  the  prince.  When 
an  interdict  was  laid  upon  a  kingdom,  all  spi- 
ritual services  ceased ;  the  churches  were  shut 
up ;  the  sacraments  were  no  longer  adminis- 
tered; no  corpses  were  buried  with  funeral 
rites ;  and  all  the  ministry  of  the  church,  which 
was  then  believed  to  be  the  only  channel  of 
salvation,  was  forbidden  to  be  exercised.  The 
first  memorable  occasion  on  which  this  method 
of  warfare  was  adopted  was  the  marriage  of 
King  Robert  of  France  with  Bertha  his  cousin, 
when  Gregory  V.  in  998  issued  interdicts 
against  the  whole  country,  and  compelled  the 
sovereign  to  dissolve  his  union.  It  had,  how- 
ever, been  often  used  before  by  bishops;  an 
instance  is  quoted  by  Moreri  as  early  as  a.d. 
870.  (GieseWs  Text-book  ii.  117,  tr»nsl.) 
The  ban  under  which  England  was  laid  in  the 
reign  of  John  by  Innocent  III.  is  well  known 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  The  latest  pre- 
tensions to  the  exercise  of  this  power  were 
assumed  by  Pius  VII.  when  he  issued  an  in- 
efficient decree  against  Napoleon  in  1809. 
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Intxboict.  The  technical  term  in  Homan 
law  for  a  decree  of  the  prsetor  concerning  the 
acquisition,  retention,  or  recoTeiy  of  property. 

Zntereat.  The  preminm  or  sum  of  money 
giren  for  the  loan  or  nse  of  another  snm  of 
money,  generally  estimated  at  so  much  per  cent., 
or  per  lOOl,  The  sum  lent,  and  for  which  the 
interest  is  paid,  is  called  the  principalf  and  the 
sum  charged  as  interest  is  called  the  rate.  The 
rate  will  evidently  be  proportional  to  the  time ; 
for  whatever  interest  is  paid  for  the  use  of  100/. 
for  one  year,  twice  that  interest  will  be  required 
for  the  use  of  100/.  for  two  years.  The  princi- 
pal added  to  the  interest,  or  the  whole  sum  paid 
back  to  the  lender,  is  called  the  amount 

Interest  is  eithem'mp/«  or  compound,  Bim- 
pie  interest  is  that  which  \a  reckoned  and  allowed 
upon  the  principal  only  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  loan :  compound  interest  is  reckoned  not 
only  on  the  principal  sum  lent,  but  also  on  the 
interest  as  it  becomes  due. 

All  questions  in  simple  interest  may  be  solved 
by  means  of  the  easuy  demonstrated  formula 
a=^(l+m),  wherein  a  denotes  the  amount, 
p  the  principal,  n  the  number  of  years,  and  r  the 
rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  yearly  for  every  pound 
lent.  By  this  formula  any  one  of  the  four 
quantities  a,  |i,  r,  n  can  be  at  once  calculated, 
when  the  remaining  three  are  given. 

Similarly,  questions  relating  to  compound  in- 
terest may  be  solved  by  the  formula  a =p  ( 1  +  r)*, 
where  the  letters  have  the  same  signification  as 
before.  It  will  be  observed  that  here  certain 
questions  can  only  be  solved  approximately.  For 
instance,  if  it  were  required  to  find  the  number 
of  years  in  which  a  sum  of  money  would  double 
itself  at  5  per  cent,  compound  interest^  we 
should  have  a»2p,  r='05,  hence  (l-06)"a2; 
an  exponential  equation  which  solved,  approxi- 
mately, by  logarithms  gives 

Jog_2_^3()10300  .  j^  ^^1 
log  105     211893        ^  ^ 

If  the  interest  be  payable  m  times  a  year,  the 
value  of  money  or  nominal  rate  of  interest 
being  the  same,  the  preceding  formula  would 
have  to  be  replaced  by 

Now  when  m  increases  indefinitely,  the  coeffi- 
cient of  p  here  is  well  known  to  approach 
the  limit  0^,  where  e  is  the  base  of  the  Na- 
pierian system  of  logarithms,  Le.  approxi- 
mately, 2*718281828.  Hence  we  conclude  that 
if  interest  were  due  ef>ery  instant^  the  prin- 
cipal p  would  amount  in  n  years  to  as^pe^. 
For  instance,  if  money  were  worth  6  per 
cent,  and  interest  were  due  every  instant, 
100/.  wotdd,  in  a  yearns  time,  amount  to 
100/.  X  «-»-105/.  2*.  6jrf.  nearly. 

IifTBBBST.  In  Political  Economy,  the  com- 
pensation made  to  lenders  by  borrowers,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  use  and  emplovment  of  their 
capital,  has  been  defined  by  the  late  Mr.  Senior 
as  the  wages  of  abstinence.  It  is  dear  that  if 
an  individual  lends  another  a  portion  of  his 
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I  capital,  he  may  not  only  expect  to  reeover  Ik 
loan,  but  is  justified  in  demanding  a  certain  le- 
oompense  for  surrendering  to  the  profit  of  an- 
other that  which  he  might  have  applied  to  his 
own  advantage.  Since,  however,  there  is  appa- 
rently no  spontaneous  increase  in  the  advuiM 
made,  many  perBona,  not  only  in  ancient  times, 
but  even  to  the  present  day,  have  censored  the 
taking  of  interest  as  a  wrong  practised  on 
society  for  the  profit  of  those  who  possess 
money.  So  absiud  a  notion  hardly  deserreB 
a  serious  answer ;  but  it  will  be  dear  that  a 
similar  objection  may  be  taken  to  the  existence 
of  rent,  or  even  to  profit  of  any  kind.  The 
advance,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  only  under  the 
form  of  money,  and  is  practically  a  permission 
to  use  that  claim  upon  his  portion  of  coUectM 
wealth  which  the  possessor  of  capital  maj 
make.  If  the  capitalist  sells  his  right  to  the 
portion  to  which  ne  is  entitled,  and  lecnrcs 
immediate  payment  for  his  propeiij,  it  becomes 
the  evezy-day  transaction  of  a  bargain.  If, 
however,  he  postpones  the  acceptance  of  his 
price  for  the  value  which  he  transfers,  ie. 
makes  a  loan  of  the  value  which  belongs 
to  him,  he  is  entitled  also  to  ike  natural  in- 
crease, that  is  to  the  market  rato  of  profit  on 
that  which  he  advances,  in  other  wonu  he  hn» 
a  claim  to  interest  This  rato  is  determined 
strictly  by  the  principle  of  competition;  the 
desire  of  the  capitalist  to  employ  his  accamn- 
lations  for  profit,  and  the  desire  of  borrowers 
to  procure  material  on  which  to  exercise  their 
skill,  diligence,  and  intelligence,  being  con- 
stantly present  in  dvilised  communities.  When 
the  capital  to  be  invested  is  larger  than  the 
demand  of  boirowers^  the  TtLte  of  interest  is 
low ;  when  the  demand  of  borrowers  is  greater 
than  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  had,  the  nte 
is  high. 
From  certain  permanent  fallacies  which  hsre 

in  the  infancy  of  economical  science  occupied 
even  the  ablest  minds^  and  which  are  not 
extinct  even  at  present^  goyemments  have 
constantly  attempted  to  re^dato  rates  of  in- 
terest This  interference  with  the  natural  free- 
dom of  oommerdal  action  has  occasionally  bees 
justified  by  a  reference  to  the  Mosaic  prohibi- 
tion of  usury ;  but  sometimes  it  is  argued  that 
lenders  are  unproductive  oonsumerB  of  part  of 
the  profit  whicn  is  procured  by  labour.  Snch 
a  notion,  however,  leaves  out  of  sight  the  fart 
that  production  is  impossible  without  capital, 
and  that  all  capital  is  accumulated  and  emploje^i 
with  a  view  to  profit  Again,  it  is  alleged  that 
if  the  trade  in  fuivances  be  not  regulated  by  the 
authority  of  the  legislature,  borrowers  are  op^^n 
to  all  the  fraud  and  extortion  of  unprincipKHl 
lenders.  But  if  by  any  ii^judidous  enactment, 
or  indeed  by  any  enactments  at  all,  the  bnsinc^s 
of  the  lender  is  interfered  with,  it  will  n<^ 
follow  that  borrowing  will  cease  or  even  be 
diminished ;  but  it  will  follow  that  the  trade 
in  loans  will  fall  into  less  scrupnloos  hands ; 
and  it  is  certain  in  any  case  that  the  borrowt-r 
will  have  to  pay  whatever  additional  charpe 
may  be  imposed  by  the  lender,  in  the  event  of 
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his  lepntatton  being  diminished,  His  profits 
threatened,  or  his  capital  imperilled.  All 
Ipffislatire  enactments,  therefore,  the  purpose  of 
▼hich  has  been  to  check  or  control  the  rates  at 
wbipj}  advances  are  made,  have  been  accom- 
panied by  increased  hardships  on  borrowers. 
It  is  of  course  the  duty  of  govemments  to  protect 
all  persons  against  fraud  and  wrong,  and  even 
to  annul  the  contracts  of  incapable  persons.  It 
mar,  perhaps  (though  it  might  be  more  difficult 
to  rindieate  such  a  position),  be  obligatory  on 
goTt-rnments  to  protect  persons  against  their 
oiTD  foUy ;  but  it  is  utterly  absurd  for  the  legis- 
latare  to  affect  the  general  regulation  of  con- 
tractf^  and  the  prices  at  which  services  are 
appraised.  It  is  as  preposterous  to  attempt  the 
direction  of  the  price  of  money,  as  it  is  found 
to  l«  to  regulate  the  price  of  food ;  it  is  even 
more  unwise,  for  evasions  of  such  regulations 
arf  T^ry  easy  and  obvious  to  the  lender,  though, 
a»  has  been  said,  exceedingly  onerous,  expensive, 
and  muichievous  to  the  borrower. 

For  rates  of  interest  in  Gh^eece  and  Borne, 
thp  render  may  be  referred  to  Boeckh's  Public 
R  nnomy  of  Athens,  and  Niebuhr's  History  of 
R'-tjif.  We  know  from  the  New  Testament 
thdt  interest  was  paid  on  bankers'  deposits  in 
Ju<bea.  In  Europe  it  was  alteniately  prohi- 
biten] and  permitted,  the  clergy  beins  generally 
hostile  to  the  practice.  In  the  Italian  repub- 
lio^  however,  the  trade  in  money  was  recog- 
nise And  common.  In  1646,  it  first  received 
a  parliamentary  sanction  in  England,  and  was 
fixKi  at  10  per  cent.,  but  in  1662  was  again 
pTDhibited.  Mary,  however,  borrowed  at  12 
p^r  cent.,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
a<na]  rate  at  that  period  in  Antwerp.  In 
1571,  it  was  again  made  legal  at  10  per  cent, 
a  rate  at  which  the  Scotch  parliament  fixed  it 
in  1587.  The  rate  fell  at  the  beginning  of  the 
»<*Ti>nteenth  ceDtnry,  James  I.  having  borrowed 
in  Denmark  at  6.  In  1624,  it  was  reduced  to 
S;  in  1651,  to  6;  in  1724,  to  6,  at  which 
le^I  rate  it  remained  till  all  usury  laws  were 
r^-pt^ed,  an  event  which  occurred  only  a  few 
Tean  ago.  In  1773,  it  was  limited  to  12  in 
India. 

In  1660,  according  to  Sir  Joeiah  Child,  the 
nt^  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  from  10  to 
1'2;  in  France  7;  in  Italy  and  Holland  3; 
ia  Spain  from  10  to  12;  in  Turkey  20;  but 
the  East  India  Company,  while  the  legal 
Bcglish  rate  was  6,  contrived  to  borrow  at  4. 

Mneh  of  the  misconception  prevalent  as  to 
the  nature  of  interest  is  due  to  the  confused 
^  in  which  the  words  labour  and  j^fit  are 
1^  Labour  ia  generally  limited  to  muscular 
exertion  only,  and  profits  are  therefore  often 
held  to  contain  part  of  the  wages  or  remunera- 
tioQ  of  labour.  This  oonfbsion  is  particularly 
roinmoD  in  such  eases  as  those  in  which  the 
three  objects  in  economical  distribution,  wages, 
t^t,  and  rent,  are  united  in  the  same  person. 

When  advances  are  made  at  interest,  and  the 
tree  rate  of  interest  is  calculated  from  these 
advances,  the  corpus  or  principal  muht  be 
•apposed  to  be  absolutely  safe,  and  to    be 
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certAinly  replaced  at  the  end  of  the  period  at 
which  the  advance  is  due  to  the  lender.  If  it 
were  possible  that  by  the  course  of  events  in 
any  particular  case,  the  capital  repaid  would 
be  more  valuable  at  the  period  at  which  its 
replacement  is  due,  than  it  is  when  the  advance 
is  made,  the  rate  would  fall  below  the  market 
rate ;  if  it  wereless  in  amount,  it  would  be  more. 
Thus,  suppose  an  advance  be  made  for  joint - 
stock  purposes,  and  it  be  seen  in  a  short  time 
that  the  property  of  the  lender  is  more  valuablo 
than  when  it  was  first  lent  or  advanced,  the 
rate  would  rise,  or,  what  is  more  familiar,  the 
market  value  of  the  capital  would  be  above  par. 
If  on  the  other  hand  the  property  is  depreciated, 
the  rate  will  fall,  and  the  share  be  at  a  discount. 
It  is  true  that  advances  of  money  to  be  paid  in 
money  will  not^  if  the  corpus  be  secured,  full  in 
value,  except  to  some  extent  and  under  certain 
circumstances,  in  bills  of  exchange ;  but  in  case 
any  risk  of  the  principal  arises,  the  lender  will 
require  larger  compensation  proportionate  to 
the  risk,  such  larger  compensation  representing 
really  a  replacement  of  capital ;  and  whenever 
monetary  transactions  are  effected  on  a  large 
scale,  it  can  hardly  fSul  but  that  some  portion 
of  this  compensation  for  risk  wiU  fall  on 
persons  whose  credit  is  quite  unimpeachable. 
When,  therefore,  high  interest  is  said  to  be 
synonymous  with  bad  security,  the  expression 
means,  that  there  is  added  to  the  interest 
another  parent  which  virtually  tends  to 
replace  capital,  and  that  the  whole  mass  of 
transactions  must  imply  and  contain  an  in- 
surance to  lenders.  So,  again,  when  advances 
are  made  for  undertakings  which  terminate 
within  a  specified  time,  as  leases  of  mines,  where 
the  apparent  high  rate  of  profit  must  be  divided 
into  two  portions,  one  of  which  is  the  interest 
on  the  advance,  the  rate  of  which  is  regalatcd 
by  the  same  competition  as  governs  the  rates 
of  interest  generally ;  the  other,  which  is  relative 
to  the  necessity  of  replacing  that  capital  which  is 
by  the  very  terms  of  the  lease  extinguished  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  time.  It  is  important  to 
recognise  this  distinction,  because  we  shall  find 
that  by  a  negligent  use  of  the  word  profit 
one  of  the  elements  in  the  rate  of  payment 
made  on  advances,  and  which  is  really  the 
capital  of  the  lender  returned  to  him,  or  insured 
to  him,  by  the  natural  operations  of  trade,  is 
made  the  subject  of  taxation. 

Similar  to  the  condition,  that,  in  order  to 
determine  the  real  rate  of  interest,  the  advance 
must  be  considered  to  be  absolutely  secured  to 
the  lender,  is  another,  that  the  lender  should 
exercise  no  care,  supervision,  or  labour  in  tho 
employment  of  the  capital  But  the  word 
profit  is  frequently  employed  to  denote  the 
returns  of  the  business,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  rate  received  and  appropriated  by 
the  lender  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
wages  of  labour.  Now,  it  is  essential  for  many 
purposes  that  several  causes  determining  the 
equation  of  profits  should  be  separated  and 
distinguished. 

For  instance,  suppose  the  rate  of  so-called 
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profit  in  any  trade  ib  10  per  cent. ;  that  is  to 
Bay,  let  ns  imagine  that  a  trader  has  employed 
10,000/.in  business,  and  expects,  and  on  the  whole 
gets,  1,000/.  annually  clear  upon  the  capital  he 
has  invested.  The  rate  of  interest  on  his  capi- 
tal is  plainly  determinable  by  seyeral  factors. 
We  may  take  the  rate  of  discount,  and  deriving 
an  average  from  the  duration  of  high  and  low 
rates,  and  if  possible  from  the  number  of  trans- 
actions negotiated  at  the  several  rates,  supply 
one  quantity  from  these  considerations.  Next^ 
we  may  take  the  price  of  consols.  Next,  with 
some  limitations,  especially  those  which  respect 
it«  political  influence,  and  its  prospective  value, 
the  rent  of  land.  Finally,  we  may  take  mort- 
gage ratea^  though  as  these  are  not  readily  trans- 
ferable, some  deduction  must  be  made  from 
their  value,  in  consequence  of  the  partial  but 
mischievous  effects  of  the  stamp  auties  and 
other  legal  charges  upon  these  transactions. 
The  product  may  be  easily  arrived  at,  and  say 
for  the  sake  of  illustration  that  the  amount  is 
4  per  cent  Next  we  take  the  element  of  risk, 
an  element  which  is  lessened  in  proportion 
to  the  breadth  of  the  area  on  which  trans- 
actions are  negotiated,  and  to  the  number  of 
the  transactions  themselves.  And  lastly  we 
must  reckon  the  wages  of  labour,  wages  not 
the  less  paid  because  the  exertion  is  mental, 
and  not  tne  less  real  because  they  are  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  gross  remuneration. 

Interest  should  be  distinguished  from  discount. 
The  fluctuations  of  the  rate  in  the  latter  are 
far  more  frequent  and  considerable  than  in  the 
former.  When  advances  are  plentiful,  the  rate 
of  discount  is  ordinarily  lower  than  the  rate 
of  interest,  because  the  advance  is  for  a  short 
period,  and  the  capital  lent  is  rapidly  recovered. 
But  when  money  is  scarce,  the  rate  is  higher 
than  that  of  interest,  because  every  person  who 
borrows  pledges  himself  to  meet  his  obligation 
in  cash  or  its  equivalent  at  a  given  time,  and 
the  supply  falling  short  of  the  demand,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  readiness  to  give  credit  being 
contracted,  more  persons  are  actively  competing 
for  a  limited  but  necessary  value.  [Discount  ; 
Pbofit;  Usubt.] 

Znterferencie  (Lat  inter,  and  fero,  I  bring). 
In  Optics,  a  term  first  employed  by  Dr.  Young  to 
express  certain  phenomena  which  result  from  the 
mutual  action  of  the  rays  of  light  on  each  other. 
The  phenomena  in  question  are  considered  of 
very  great  importance,  and  have  accordingly 
been  examined  with  great  care,  on  account  of 
the  proof  which  they  give  of  the  truth  of  tlie 
undmatory  theory  of  light. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  two  series  of  waves 
be  produced  upon  a  smooth  surface  of  water, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  series  will  pass 
through  each  other :  then,  where  the  crests  of 
two  waves  (one  from  each  series)  coincide,  a 
wave  of  increased  height  will  result ;  whilst  in 
those  places  where  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  one 
series  coincides  with  the  hollow  of  a  wave  from 
the  other  series,  smooth  water  will  result.  Now, 
just  as  ripples  are  produced  upon  water  by 
mechanical  impact,  so  are  waves  or  undulations 
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created  by  a  luminous  body  in  the  ether  with 
which  the  universe  is  supposed  to  be  ^rvadtd : 
and  it  is  these  waves  which,  penetrating  to  the 
retina  of  the  eye,  produce  the  phenomena  of 
vision. 

If  two  series  of  these  ethereal  undulations 
intersect  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
crests  of  the  waves  of  one  series  fall  into  the 
hollows  of  the  waves  of  the  other,  the  pheno- 
menon termed  interference  is  produced,  and  the 
two  rays  of  light  whose  undulations  thus  neu- 
tralise each  other  are  perfectly  extinguished  as 
regards  luminous  effect.  Tlus  production  of 
perfect  darkness  from  two  rays  of  light  can, 
however,  only  occur  when  the  light  is  mono- 
chromatic, pince  the  ethereal  waves  producing 
the  different  colours  of  light  possess  different 
lengths,  and  consequently,  if  the  waves  of  the 
two  series  are  in  such  a  relative  position  as  to 
extinguish  one  of  the  colours  of  white  light, 
then  the  remaining  colours  will  not  be  affected; 
but  as  white  light  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  pairs  of  colours  which  are  complementary  to 
each  other,  the  mixture  of  each  pfur  producing 
white  light,  it  follows  that  no  single  oolooi 
can  be  thus  extinguished  without  imparting 
to  the  residuary  light  the  opposite  or  comple- 
mentary colour.  Thus  the  phenomeoon  of  in- 
terference is  attended,  in  the  case  of  ordinuy 
white  lights  with  the  most  beautiful  displays 
of  colour,  and  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
colour  effects  in  nature  are  thus  produced.  The 
colours  of  thin  films  of  soap  bubbles,  or  of  oil 
upon  water,  the  gorgeous  tints  of  the  humming 
bird,  of  the  wing-cases  of  beetles,  and  of 
many  shells,  owe  their  origin  to  this,  caosp. 
This  interference  between  two  rays  of  light 
can  be  produced  in  several  ways;  but  as  an 
illustration,  it  will  suffice  to  describe  the  phe- 
nomenon as  seen  in  the  soap  bubble. 

Suppose  a  ray  of  light  to  fall  upon  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  a  soap  bubble:  the  ray  is 
divided  into  two  parte,  one  of  which  is  reflected 
or  thrown  back  from  the  sur&ce,  whilst  the 
other  passes  into  the  substance  of  the  film  and 
arrives  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  latter,  where 
it  is  again  divided  into  a  ray  which  emerges 
into  the  interior  of  the  bubble,  and  another  ray 
which  is  reflected  back  again  towards  the  outer 
surface.  A  portion  of  Uie  latter  ray  emerges 
from  this  outer  surface,  and  mingles  with  the 
ray  which  is  reflected  on  the  first  impact  of  the 
light  upon  the  exterior  surface  of  the  bubble. 
Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  two  rays  of  light 
which  are  thus  made  to  pursue  the  same  path 
have  not  travelled  the  same  distance;  for  whilst 
one  has  been  reflected  from  the  outer  surface 
of  the  film,  the  other  has  twice  crossed  the 
substance  of  the  film.  The  undulations  of  the 
latter  are  thus  thrown  behind  those  of  the 
former,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the 
crests  of  the  waves  of  some  one  oolonr  of  the 
white  light  of  one  ray  to  fall  into  the  hoUows 
of  the  waves  of  the  same  coloured  light  in  the 
other  ray.  Thus  that  particular  colour  is  ex- 
tinguished, whilst  the  residual  light  bccomf'S 
tinted  of  the  complementary  colour.    If  inter- 
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ference  has  oocorred  with  the  blue  rayBy  the 
rpfiidoal  light  will  be  yeUow.  If  the  waves  of 
yellow  light  have  neutralised  each  other,  a  blue 
ray  will  result.  The  extinction  of  green  pro- 
duces Gzimson :  that  of  crimson,  green  L'ght ; 
and  so  on.  Now  as  the  soap-bubble  film  yaries 
in  thickness,  both  in  different  parts  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  portion  at  different 
times,  it  foUows  that  at  almost  any  eiven 
moment  each  of  these  colours  will  be  Tisible 
on  different  portions  of  the  bubble,  and  that 
one  and  the  same  part  of  the  bubble  will  con- 
tinually change  its  hue  as  its  thickness  varies. 

Znfertin  (Lat  in  the  mean  timi).  In 
modem  European  Histo^,  the  name  given  to 
a  decree  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  (alter  the 
overthrow  of  the  Protestant  League  of  Smal- 
ealde)  in  which  he  attempted  to  reduce  to 
harmony  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  Pro- 
testants and  Komanists.  The  use  of  the  cup, 
however,  and  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  were 
the  only  points  which  he  conceded  to  the 
Befonners;  and  it  became  a  question  among 
them,  and  gave  rise  to  many  serious  disputes, 
whether  they  could  conscientiously  submit  even 
to  a  temporary  decree  of  such  a  nature.  The 
enactments  of  the  interim  were  intended  only 
to  remain  in  force  till  some  definitive  settle- 
ment could  be  made;  whence  it  derives  the 
name  by  which  it  is  generally  known.  It 
received  the  force  of  law  at  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg, in  1548.  Its  provisions  against  the  Pro- 
testants were,  however,  in  most  respects  set 
aside  by  the  treaty  of  Passau,  1662. 

Zaterlor  8tde.  In  Fortification,  the  line 
of  the  curtain  produced  from  the  centre  of  one 
bastion  to  that  of  the  next. 

Xnteiior  Slope.  In  Fortification,  that  part 
of  the  parapet  sloping  from  the  crest  to  the 
banquette ;  or  that  part  of  the  rampart  sloping 
&om  the  terreplein  to  the  natural  leveL 

Znteijecitlon  (Lat  inteijectio,  from  jacio, 
/  coat).  In  G^mmar,  a  part  of  speech  ex- 
pressing simple  emotion,  without  involving  any 
act  of  conception.     [Graxmab.] 

Znterloeator  (Lat.  inter,  and  loquor,  / 
9peak).  In  Literary  phraseology,  a  person  who 
is  introduced  as  taking  part  in  a  dialogue ;  in 
Dramatic  Literature,  termed  dramatis  persona : 
the  latter  name,  however,  comprehends  such 
as  appear  on  the  stage,  but  take  no  part  in 
speaking,  termed  by  the  Qreeks  xo*^  w^wra, 
mute  personages. 

Znterloentary  Jadgments*  In  Law, 
snch  as  are  ^ven  in  the  course  of  a  cause  upon 
any  proceedm^  arising  out  of  it,  and  do  not 
finally  determme  it:  aa^  the  judgment  in  an 
action  of  damages  upon  which  a  writ  of  enquiiy 
issues  to  assess  snch  damages.  So  a  decree  in 
chanceiy  is  either  final  or  interlocutory.  In 
Scottish  law,  a  judgment  of  the  court  of 
session,  or  lord  in  ormnaiy,  which,  if  allowed 
to  become  final,  will  be  conclusive^  is  termed 
interlocutor. 

Znterlttde  (Lat.  inter,  and  ludo,  /  play). 
A  short  dramatic  piece,  generally  accompanied 
with  music;  properly,  such  as  is  represented 
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INTERMITTING  SPRINGS 

or  performed  between  the  acts  of  longer  per- 
formances. 

Intennede  or  Znteimezso  (Ital.).  In 
Dramatic  Literature,  nearly  the  same  with 
interlitde.  A  short  musical  piece,  generally  of 
a  burlesque  character;  but  many  pieces  not 
intended  merely  for  introduction  between  the 
acts  of  a  more  serious  performance  are  com- 
prised under  these  names  by  the  French  and 
Italians. 

Zntermedlate  Bliaft.  In  Marine  Engi- 
neering, the  term  intermediate  shaft  is  applied 
to  the  strong  shaft  that  runs  across  the  frame 
of  the  engines,  to  connect  the  two  engines  and 
the  two  paddle-wheels. 

Zntormittent  (Lat  intermitto,  /  leave  off). 
Any  disease  which  ceases  for  a  time  and  again 
returns,  so  that  the  patient  is  free  from  it  in 
the  intermediate  intervals.     [Ague.] 

ZBtannitttiiir  Bpiloffs.  Springs  which, 
after  having  run  for  a  certain  time,  stop  alto- 
gether, and  after  a  time  begin  to  run  again, 
and  then  stop,  and  so  on  alternately ;  the  flow- 
ings  and  intermissions  generally  succeeding 
each  other  at  pretty  regular  intervals.  These 
phenomena,  which  have  sometimes  been  as- 
cribed to  the  influence  of  witchcraft*  are  ex- 
plained on  the  principle  of  the  siphon.  Let  A 
be  a  cavern  in  a  mountain,  and 
a  be  a  channel  communicating 
with  A,  and  terminating  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  or  a(\jacent 
plain ;  and  let  us  suppose  the 
cavern  to  be  fed  by  small  streamlets  of  water, 
of  which  the  united  supply  is  less  than  can  be 
discharged  by  the  channel  a  be.  Let  the  cavern 
be  supposed  empty.  The  water  from  the  rills 
or  fissures  by  which  it  is  fed  will  collect  at  the 
bottom,  and  as  it  rises  in  the  cavern  will  also 
rise  in  the  channel  ab  till  it  reaches  the  highest 
level  6,  when  it  will  begin  to  flow  out  through 
bct  and  by  the  property  of  the  siphon  will 
continue  to  flow  till  the  whole  cavern  is  drained 
to  the  level  of  a.  The  cavern  then  begins  to 
fill  anew,  and  the  same  series  of  phenomena  is 
repeated  at  intervals,  of  which  the  length 
depends  on  the  relative  capacity  of  the  cavern 
and  channel,  and  the  abundance  of  the  supply 
through  the  fiissures.  When  the  supply  is 
constant^  the  intervals  of  intermission  will  be 
equaL  Some  springs  of  this  kind  do  not  cease 
altogether  to  fiow,  but  only  discharge  a  much 
smaller  quantity  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  a 
greater  quantity.  In  this  case  they  are  called 
variable  or  reciprocating  springs.  They  may 
be  caused  by  the  circumstance  of  a  smaller 
fissure  connecting  the  cavern  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  channel  c,  through  which  a  portion 
of  water  continues  to  fiow  while  the  main  dis- 
charge is  stopped ;  or  there  may  be  several  siphons 
all  communicating  with  a  common  outlet.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  a  combination  of  circumstances 
by  which  the  discharge  of  water  will  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  elastic  force  of  air  comprensed 
at  the  top  of  the  cavern  A.  This  wul  take 
place  when  the  fissures  which  communicate 
with  the  external  atmosphere  are  filled  with 
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water,  and  there  is  in  consequence  no  opening 
by  which  the  air.  in  the  cavern  can  escape. 
An  interesting  example  of  one  of  these  springs 
may  be  seen  at  the  callage  of  G^ggleswick,  near 
Skipton,  in  Yorkshire.  A  powerful  rush  of 
water  issues  from  this  spring  at  intervals,  vary- 
ing firom  five  minutes  to  one  hour,  according  to 
the  wetness  or  dryness  of  the  season. 

ZntermodilUoii.  In  Architecture,  the  space 
between  two  modillions,  which  is  the  same 
throughout  the  entablature. 

Zntematlonal.  That  which  relates  to 
transactions  between  independent  nations,  ac- 
knowledging no  common  superior.  In  this 
sense  we  speak  of  international  law  as  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  so-called  La.w  of  Nations 
[which  see],  bji^  international  copyright  [Coft- 
bioht].  It  may  be  expedient  to  lay  down  a 
ruution  against  an  incorrect  use  of  the  word 
which  has  of  late  arisen,  namely,  in  the  sense 
of  *  common  to '  all  or  several  nations :  e.  g.  an 
Inttmational  Exhibition  of  Industry, 

Zntemode  (Lat  inter,  and  nodus,  a  knot). 
In  Botany,  the  space  that  intervenes  upon  a 
branch  between  the  leaves. 

Zntemiuitlas  or  Zatemanolo  (Lat).  An 
envoy  of  the  Pope,  sent  to  small  states  and 
republics ;  distinguished  from  the  nuncio,  who 
represents  the  Pope  at  the  courts  of  empe- 
rors and  kings.  Also  a  species  of  diplomatic 
officers,  who  ranked,  according  to  the  old 
practice,  between  ambassadors  and  plenipoten- 
tiaries. Since  the  congress  of  Vienna,  m  the 
rules  of  which  no  mention  is  made  of  inter- 
nuncios, they  are  considered  on  a  level  with 
plenipotentiaries.  This  is  (or  lately  was)  the 
title  of  the  Austrian  envoy  at  Constantinople. 

Znterosseons  Miuioles.  Small  muscles 
between  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  hand  and 
the  metatarsal  of  uie  foot:  the  former  are 
concerned  in  moving  the  fingers,  and  the  latter 
the  toes. 

Znterparletel  (Lat  inter,  and  paries,  a 
wall).  In  the  early  Aymar4  or  Peruvian  races, 
the  skuUs  of  which  have  been  found  at  the 
borders  of  Lake  Titicaca,  a  supposed  peculiar 
configuration  was  observed  by  Dr.  Bellamy  and 
Professor  Tschudi,  viz.  the  separation  during 
life  of  the  upper  half  of  the  superoccipital,  a 
presumed  embryonic  character  persistent  in 
some  lower  animals.  This  anomaly  has  been 
observed  in  individuals  of  most  races. 

Znterpilaster.  In  Architecture,  the  space 
between  two  pilasters,  which  depends  upon 
the  same  rules  as  the  interoolummation,  more 
especially  if  both  be  employed  in  the  same 
building. 

Interpleader.  In  Law.  A  bill  of  inter- 
pleader, in  equitv,  is  filed  by  a  person  who  is 
under  an  ob%ation  of  debt  or  rent  to  one  of 
the  parties  to  a  suit  in  equity,  but  cannot 
ascertain,  until  the  determination  of  the  smt, 
to  which  of  the  parties  he  is  indebted ;  and  by 
this  bill  he  desires  to  interplead,  in  order  that 
he  may  bear  himself  harmless  in  the  event  of 
the  success  of  either  party.  In  the  common 
law  courts,  by  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  68  relief  can 
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be  civen  in  some  cases  against  advene  d&img 
made  on  sherifib  and  other  officers,  and  posons 
having  no  interest  in  the  sul:gect  of  each 
claims,  by  a  judge*s  order  calUng  on  the  third 
party  to  appear  and  TnAintAiy^  or  relinquish  his 
daim. 

mterpolatton  (Lat  interpolatio).  Msthe- 
matically  considered,  the  general  problem  of 
interpolation  may  be  thus  stated:  Given  a 
number  of  particular  values  of  a  Amction,  to 
find  its  general  value.  If  the  form  of  the 
iunction  were  known,  and  the  data  sofficiently 
numerous,  the  problem  would,  of  course,  be 
a  perfectly  determinate  one^  and  capable  of 
easy  solution.  UsuaUy,  however,  this  Ib  not 
the  case. 

In  Astronomy  and  Physios,  for  instance, 
interpolation  usually  signifies  the  method  of 
finding  a  mathematical  Uw  which  will  connect 
together  a  number  of  observed  facts.  Thus, 
supposing  twenty  places  of  a  comet  have  been 
determined  by  observation ;  these  places  are 
said  to  be  interpolated  when  a  curve  defined 
by  an  analyticid  equation  has  been  found 
which  passes  through  them  all,  for  by  means 
of  this  curve  the  place  of  the  comet  at  any 
intermediate  time  can  be  found.  According  to 
this  view  of  the  subject  the  problem  of  inter- 
polation is  altogether  indeterminate ;  for  an 
infinity  of  curves  of  different  forms  may  be 
found  which  will  pass  through  twenty  giren 
points ;  but  in  general  the  circumstances  of 
the  question  impose  such  restrictions  as  render 
it  determinate.  In  the  instance  now  given 
we  know  that  the  curve  must  be  an  ellipse; 
and  as  an  ellipse  cannot  be  made  to  pass 
through  twenty  points  taken  anyhow,  the  qnes- 
tion  resolves  itself  into  this:  To  find  the 
ellipse  which  will  moat  nearly  pass  through 
the  given  points,  or  represent  the  given  obs^- 
vations.  Another  question  now  arises,  What 
condition  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  that  the 
observations  may  be  represented  most  nearltfl 
This  condition  must  be  determined  from  other 
considerations.  Suppose  the  condition  to  be 
that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  errors  of 
observation  (that  is,  of  the  dififerenoes  between 
the  observed  places  of  the  oomet  and  the  cor- 
responding places  in  the  orbit  to  be  found) 
shall  be  a  minimum;  the  problem  is  now  quite 
determinate^  though  its  solution  may  be  suffi- 
ciently difficult  and  laborious. 

Most  frequently  the  form  of  the  function, 
some  of  whose  particolar  values  are  given,  is 
assumed  to  be  algebraic,  rational,  and  in- 
tegral ;  and  the  problem  of  interpolation,  geo- 
metrically expressed,  resolves  itself  to  finding 
the  parabola 

y=Ao  +  Ai«  +  Aja*+  .  .  .  +Ab.i*"-' 

of  the  highest  possible  order,  which  shaU  pass 
through  a  given  number  of  points.  If  n  par- 
ticular values  are  known,  uie  order  of  this 
parabola  will  obviously  be  n— 1,  since  in  its 
equation,  as  above  written,  there  are  n  constants 
to  be  determined.  When  the  given  values  of 
y  aie.equidistantf  in  other  words  coirespond  to 
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eqnidifi^nt  Tulues  of  x,  the  calcnliiB  of  differ- 1     Zntenreffnimi  (Lat).    The  period  between 


ences  fniniehes  at  once  the  required  formTila 
for  interpolation.  Taking  the  first  ordinate  as 
ordinate  axes,  and  the  common  difference  of 
the  suocesaiTe  abedssfld  as  unit,  we  have 

+ 1.2...(n-l)        ^      ^•' 

where  y^  represents  the  first  ordinate,  corre- 
sponding to  x=0,  and  A^o*  ^Vo  ^^<^.  •  •  •  ^^ 
sncoessiTe  differences  of  the  given  series 

yoiyiiy«. .  • .  yn. 

The  fl*  difference  A^y©  "vanishes,  of  conrse, 
in  consequence  of  the  assnmed  form  of  the 
function  y. 

When  the  given  values  of  y  are  not  equi- 
distant)  but  correspond  to  the  values  a^, 
a^  •  .  •  On  f  of  X,  then  it  is  best  to  assume, 
instead  of  the  above,  the  equivalent  form 

y-Ai(«-aa) (*-«»)  •  .  •  (*-fla) 

+  Aa(«a— ^i)(*— O  •  •  •  (*-aii)+   •  •  • 

+  Ab  («-ai)(«-aa)  .  .  .  (*— «n-i)» 

which  is  readfly  seen  to  be  of  the  (n— 1)'* 
degree.  Putting  x-Om,  and  calling  yn»  the 
given  corresponding  value  of  y,  we  have  ob- 
viously the  general  formula 

A«»- S! 

since  all  terms  except  the  m**,  which  does  not 
contain  (x — a  m  X  vanish. 

The  value  of  y,  therefore,  may  be  conve- 
niently expressed  m  the  form 

^   ««i    (a«-ai)  .     .  (am-fl„)  ^"* 

The  method  of  interpolation  by  differences 
was  first  employed  by  Brigga  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  logarithms ;  but  was  afterwards  treated 
in  a  more  general  way  by  Wallis,   Newton, 
Cotes,  Stirling,  and  others.     In  the  fifth  lemma 
of  the  Uiird  1x>ok  of  the  Prinoipia,  Newton  has 
given  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  determining 
the  curve  which  passes  through  the  extremi- 
ties of  any  number  of  ordinatea.    By  modem 
writers  the  subject  is  usually  treated  as  a  branch 
of  the  calculus  of  finite  differences.    It  is  dis- 
cussed at  leneth  by  Laplace  in  vol.  ii.  of  the 
MScaniqtte  (MUste^    and   also  in  the   Thiarie 
Analyttque  des  JProbalnlitis ;  by  Lagrange,  in 
the  Journal  de  V&cle  Tolyteehniqw,  &c.    See 
also  the  'Treatise  on  Differences  and  Series' 
by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
!&glish  translation  of  Lacroix's  Viferentidl  and 
Integral  Caiculus,  or  vol.  iiL  of  Lacroix's  large 
Treatise^  or  lastly  Boole's  useful  little  Treatise 
on  the  Calculus  of  Finite  Differences,    Amongst 
the  most  recent  researches  on  Interpolation,  we 
may  mention  those  of  Tchebiche(  Pltershourg 
Acad.  Bull.  16, 1859;  Hermite,  Comptes  Bendus 
t.    xlviii.   1860,  and  Borcbardt,  Ahhand,  der 
K.  Akad,  der  Wissen.  eu  Berlin^  1860. 
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the  death  of  one  king  and  the  accession  of 
another  under  the  Roman  monarchy,  which  ia 
represented  as  elective ;  or  under  the  republic, 
the  space  of  time  when  there  were  by  some 
accident  no  curule  magistrates  who  could  hold 
the  public  assemblies  of  the  people  (comitia), 
and  during  which,  therefore,  an  interrex  was 
appointed.  There  can  be  legslly  no  interreg- 
num in  an  hereditary  monarchy  like  that  of 
England;  hence  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was 
always  computed  in  legal  language  as  com- 
mencing at  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 

Znterrez  (Lat.).  A  person  appointed  to 
discharge  the  royal  functions  during  a  vacancy 
of  the  throne.  According  to  their  legendary 
history,  the  Romans  first  elected  an  interrex 
after  tlie  death  of  Romulus,  and  continued  the 
custom  while  the  monarchy  lasted.  The  manner 
of  tiieir  election  was  said  to  be  this:  the  senate 
chose  ten  individuals  out  of  its  body,  each  of 
whom  discharged  the  fonction  of  royalty  for 
five  days  in  an  order  appointed  by  lot  It 
has  been  supposed  that  these  ten  senators  were 
not  elected,  but  were  the  respective  seniors 
of  the  ten  decuries  into  which  the  original  body 
of  patricians  was  divided,  and  that  this  office 
devolved  on  them  by  virtue  of  their  rank  ;^  but 
the  utter  uncertainty  of  this  and  other  subjects 
in  Roman  tradition  has  been  pointed  out  by  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis,  OredihUity  ofEaHy  Roman  History, 
An  interrex  was  also  appointed  sometimes  under 
the  republic  tD  preside  over  elections  of  magis- 
trates, &c.  when  the  consuls  were  absent,  or 
their  election  declared  void  and  no  dictator  had 
been  created. 

XnteiTOgatories  (Lat.  interrogo,  I  guts' 
tion\,  In  Law,  written  questions,  proposed  to 
vritnesses  who  are  to  be  examined  out  of  court, 
under  authority  of  courts  where  such  examina- 
tion is  not  directed  to  be  taken  vivA  voce.  In 
equity  pleading,  bills  contain  an  interrogatory 
partf  in  which  questions  are  put  to  the  defendant, 
to  be  dealt  with  by  him  in  his  answer.  Under 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854,  parties 
to  actions  at  common  law  had  for  the  first  time 
the  power  of  procuring,  by  means  of  interroga- 
tories, statements  relevant  to  the  questions  at 


issue. 


Znterseendent  (Lat  inter,  and  scando,  / 
climb).  In  Algebra,  a  term  applied  by  Leibnita 
to  quantities  when  the  exponents  of  their  powers 
irrational.     Such  expressions  are  called 


are 


interscendent,  as  holding  a  mean  as  it  were 
between  algebraic  and  transcendental  quantities. 
Znterseotioii  (Lat  intersectio,  from  seco,  / 
cut).  In  Geometry,  the  meeting  or  concourse 
of  lines  and  surfaces.  The  number  of  inter- 
sections of  a  plane  curve  with  a  right  line 
determines  the  order  of  that  curve,  and  hence 
it  follows  that,  in  general,  the  number  of  inter- 
sections of  two  plane  curves  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  their  orders.  The  order  of  a  surface 
IS  the  number  of  real  and  imaginary  intersec- 
tions which  it  makes  with  a  right  line,  and  hence 
agrees  with  the  order  of  each  of  its  plane 
sections.    As  a  consequence,  the  number  of 
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points  in  which  three  surfaces  intersect  will  be 
equal  to  the  product  of  their  seTeral  orders. 
The  order  of  a  non-plane  curve  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  its  intersections  with  any 
plane,  whence  i^  follows  that  the  order  of  the 
curve  in  which  two  surfaces  intersect  will  be 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  orders  of  the  inter- 
secting surfaces,  and  further  that  the  product 
of  the  orders  of  a  surface  and  a  non-plane 
curve  will  give  the  number  of  their  intersec- 
tions. It  is  on  these  principles  that  algebraic 
curves  and  surfaces  are  classified. 

Zntertie.  In  Architecture,  a  horizontal 
piece  of  timber  framed  between  two  points,  in 
order  to  tie  them  together ;  sometimes  this  is 
called  a  cross-brace. 

Interval  (Lat  intervallum).  In  Military 
language,  the  space  between  two  portions  of  a 
body  of  troops  in  line,  as  distinguished  from 
distancCy  the  space  between  troops  in  column. 

Imtbbyai..  In  Music,  the  imaginary  distance 
between  two  sounds  as  respects  their  acuteness 
and  gravity ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  imaginary 
distance  from  C  upwards  to  I)  is  called  the 
interval  of  a  tone  ;  from  C  to  E  the  interval  of 
a  major  third ;  from  C  to  0  the  interval  of  a 
fifth,  and  so  on. 

Znterventloii  (Lat.  interventio,  a  coming 
between).  In  Politics,  the  interposition  of  one 
state  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  another.  The 
right  of  armed  intervention  is  one  of  the  most 
contested  portions  of  the  public  law  of  nations; 
as,'  although  practised  frequently  enough  by 
the  more  powerful  with  reference  to  the  weak, 
it  had  never  been  regarded  otherwise  than  as 
a  permitted  abuse  of  power  until  the  time  of 
the  congresses  of  Vienna,  Laybach,  &c.,  when 
it  was  publicly  recognised  by  the  leading 
cabinets  of  Europe.  The  principle  on  which 
this  supposed  right  was  restea  was  indeed 
that  of  self-defence,  in  suppressing  principles 
and  practices  by  the  prevalence  of  which  the 
internal  peace  of  the  intervening  state  was 
threatened.  Such  was  the  ground  on  which 
France  asserted  her  right  to  intervene  by  arms 
in  the  political  affiurs  of  Spain  in  1821,  which 
led  to  much  discussion,  and  to  the  strong 
reprobation  of  the  alleged  right  on  the  part  of 
British  statesmen.  The  history  of  Italy  from 
1821  to  1849  afforded  little  else  than  a  series 
of  such  interventions^  chiefly  on  the  part  of 
Austria,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  liberal  poli- 
tics in  portions  of  the  peninsula  not  under 
her  government.  The  intervention  of  the 
allied  powers  between  Greece  and  Turkey  in 
1827  was  based  on  motives  of  humanity.  But 
the  most  remarkable  instance  of  recent  time 
was  that  of  Russia,  between  the  government  of 
Austria  and  Hungary,  in  1849 ;  for  which  little 
or  no  reason  could  be  assigned  except  the 
possible  danger  of  an  insurrection  in  Poland 
following  the  achieyement  of  Hungarian  inde- 
pendence. Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  interventions  on  the  ground  of  appre- 
hended necessity  will  never  cease ;  but  that 
all  endeavours  to  erect  them  into  a  branch  of 
international  law  or  usage  axe  futile. 
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Znteataoy  (Lat  intestatus,  that  has  made 
no  will).  In  Law,  the  condition  of  a  party 
who  dies  without  having  made  a  wilL  Freehold 
lands  and  tenements  in  which  he  has  an  estate 
of  inheritance  descend  to  his  heir,  subject  to 
such  charges  as  afiTect  real  estate;  copyhold 
lands  of  inheritance  to  the  heir,  by  the  custom 
of  the  manor;  chattels  must  be  distribatfd 
(subject  to  debts)  by  the  party  who  takes  oat 
letters  of  administration  to  the  estate  and 
effects  of  the  deceased,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Statute  of  Distributions. 

Znteattnaliav  Zntestlnal  TlToniif  (Lat. 
intestinus,  internal).  The  name  by  which 
Linnieus  and  Cuvier  have  designated  the  class 
of  animals  which  infest  the  interior  of  other 
animal  bodies,  and  which  indicates  their  most 
common  locality,  viz.  the  intestinal  tube. 

The  knowledge  of  the  intestinal  worms,  as  a 
distinct  class  of  invertebrate  animals,  is  of  a 
very  lat«  date.  In  the  twelfth  edition  of  the 
Systema  NaturtSy  1787-8,  only  eleven  species 
of  true  Entozoa  are  enumerated,  and  of  these 
only  six  are  placed  among  the  Intestina— 
Gordius  ^nedinensis^  Ascaris  vermicularis,  As- 
carts  lumhricoideSf  Fasciola  hepatica,  Fas.  in- 
testinalis,  and  Fas.  barbata ;  the  remainiDg 
species,  viz.  Hydra  hydatida,  Taenia  Solium, 
Tan,  vulgaris^  Tan.  lata^  and  T<Bn.  canina,  are 
ranged  with  the  Zoophyta.  Bloch's  Trratm 
on  the  Generation  of  Intestinal  Worms,  and 
the  succeeding  work  of  Goze,  entitled  Versuch 
einer  Naiurgeschichie  der  EinaeweidetDuraur 
ThieHscher  Korper,  1782,  added  largely  to  the 
number  of  the  described  species,  and  led  to  the 
foundation  of  some  accurately  defined  gronps, 
and  to  better  ideas  of  daasification.  The 
first  clear  definition  of  the  intestinal  worms 
as  a  class,  and  their  distribution  into  a  sys- 
tem of  orders  and  generas,  are  contained  in 
the  great  work  by  Budolphi,  entitled  Ent^h 
eoorum  seu  Vermium  Intestinalium  Sistoria 
Naturalis,  Svo.  1808-10.  In  this  work,  Ru- 
dolphi,  after  dividing  the  great  class  Verms 
of  LinnsBus  into  four  classes,  viz.  Mollnsca, 
Gymnodela,  Entozoa,  and  Phytozoa,  charac- 
terises the  third  claiss  as  follows:  *  Entozoa 
ergo  dassem,  aut  si  mavis  ordinem,  sistunt 
peculiarem  continentem,  aliis  in  animaiibus 
obviaj  octdis  nudis  conspicua^  nervis  carentia, 
partibvs  intemis  dissimilibus  instnicta*  Of 
the  class  of  animals  thus  characterised,  Bu- 
dolphi enumerates,  in  a  subsequent  work, 
Synopsis  Entoeoorum,  1819,  upwards  of  1,1 0<' 
species.  At  the  present  time,  nearly  double 
that  number  of  Entozoa  are  known. 

Budolphi  distributes  the  intestinal  worms 
into  five  orders,  which  are  characterised  as 
follows : — 

Order  L  Nematoidea  (Round-worms). — Char.: 
Body  elongated,  rounded,  elastic ;  an  intes- 
tinal canal,  with  a  separate  mouth  and  vent; 
sexes  distinct. 
Order  IL  Acanthocephala  (Hooked-worms).— 
Char.:  Body  roundish,  utricular,  ehi>-tio; 
head  with  a  retractile  proboscis,  armed  with 
hooks  or  recurved  spines ;  sexes  distinct. 
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Order m.  TVmuzAMZa (Fluke-worms). — Char.: 
Bodj  soft)  lonnded,  or  flattened ;  stfctorial 
pores ;  male  and  female  organs  in  the  same 
iDdividiiaL 

Order  IV.  Cestoidea  (Tape-wormfl). — Char. : 
Body  elongated,  flattened,  soft,  oontinuons, 
or  artieolated ;  head  either  simpljr  labiated, 
or  provided  with  pits  (bothria),  or  suctorioos ; 
orifices^  either  two  or  four  in  number;  male 
and  female  organs  in  the  sune  indiriduaL 

Onier  V.  Cystica  (Hydatids).— Char. :  Body 
flatt«ned  or  roundeo,  continued  posteriorly 
into  a  cyst,  which  is  sometimes  common  to 
many  indiyiduals;  head  provided  with  two 
or  four  pits,  or  wiUi  four  suckers,  and  with  a 
circle  of  hooklets,  or  with  four  unarmed  or 
nncinated  tentacles;  sexual  organs  hitherto 
indiscernible. 

The  Entozoa  which  are  included  in  the  last 
four  orders  of  Kudolphi  have  no  distinct  in- 
testinal canal ;  and  Cuvier  considered  the  pre- 
.«coce  of  this  structure  in  the  Nematoidea  of 
Rndolphi  of  sufficient  importance  to  form  tho 
f  Inracter  of  a  primary  grou|».  equivalent  to  all 
the  remaining  orders  combined;  and  he  ob- 
Bcrres  that  the  orders  thus  distinguished  might 
form  two  classes. 

The  first  order  Cuvier  terms  Cavitairea ; 
and  he  includes  in  it  not  only  the  Nematoid 
Entozoa,  but  also  the  genus  PentaatOTna  of 
Kadolphi,  and  the  Episoa,  or  Vers  rigiduUa 
of  Lamarck. 

The  organisation  of  the  Pentastomaia^  which 
▼ere  defined,  prior  to  Rudolphi,  by  Froelicb, 
under  the  name  of  lAngtuUul<i,  entitles  them 
to  rank  with  the  highest  organised  Entozoa 
[l^Khgkd  Trofis.  voL  i.  p.  381,  pi.  41) ;  but, 
vith  respect  to  the  Epizoa,  or  the  external 
Lenuean  parasites  of  fishes,  although  they  agree 
with  the  Nematoidea  and  all  other  Entozoa  in 
the  absence  of  distinct  respiratory  organs,  yet 
the  ciliated  natatory  extremities  w£ch  they 
possess  in  the  young  state,  and  the  external 
OTarian  appendages  of  the  adult,  are  characters 
wbich  raise  them  above  the  Entozoa,  and  indi- 
c«te  their  intimate  relations  with  the  Siphono- 
6U)nions  Crustaceans. 

Proff^ssor  Owen  has,  therefore,  combined  the 
yf%atUiea  of  ^  Rudolphi  with  the  genera 
Ungvatula^  Porooephalus^  and  Syngamus,  &c., 
which,  under  the  habit  of  Cestoid  or  Trematode 
wtmns,  mask  a  higher  grade  of  organisation, 
to  form  a  class  under  the  name  of  CSUlmintha. 
Hiig  class  already  embraces  the  types  of  three 
different  orders,  of  which  one  is  formed  by  the 
^'•»JiUMdea  of  Rudolphi;  and  a  second  has 
Wn  established  by  Diesing,  for  the  Linguattda^ 
u>d  other  congeneric  species,  under  the  name 
of  Acantkotkeca,  The  remarkable  organisation 
of  the  genus  ^fngamus^  as  described  by  Siebold, 
cl^y  indicates  the  type  of  a  third  order  of 
C«LBLMnrrHA  [see  that  word]. 

The  four  orders  of  intestinal  worms  which 
tt^Te  no  distinct  intestine,  but  in  which  the 
digentire  function  is  carried  on  in  blind  canals, 
«cavat«d  in  the  parenchymatous  substance  of 
the  body,  Curier  oombinos  into  a  group,  which 
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he  terms  Vers  intestinatut  parenchymatetUPf  and 
for  which  Prof.  Owen  has  proposed  the  name 
of  Stbublmintha  [see  that  word]. 

This  group  Curier  subdirides  into  three 
families,  or  orders ;  the  first  corresponding  to 
the  Acanihocephala  of  Kudolphi,  the  second  to 
the  TreTnatoda^  and  the  third  being  equivalent 
to  the  Cestoidea  and  Cystica  combined ;  with 
the  exception  of  the  genus  LiaiUa  of  Bloch,  of 
which  (Sirier  makes  a  fourth  order,  restrict- 
ing to  it  the  application  of  Rudolphi's  term 
Cestoidea,  To  this  distinction  it  must  be  ob- 
jected that  the  passage  firom  the  Ttsnits  to  the 
Li  gules  is  rendered  very  gradual  by  the  traces 
of  bothria  and  of  generative  organs,  which 
make  their  appearance  in  the  higher  organised 
LiguliB  which  infest  the  intestines  of  certain 
aquatic  birds,  and  respecting  which  Rudolphi 
hazarded  the  hypothesis,  viz.  that  these  species 
are  actually  the  more  simple  lAgidm  of  fishes, 
developed  into  a  higher  grade  of  organisation 
by  virtue  of  the  warmth  and  abundant  nutriment 
which  they  enjoy  in  the  intestines  of  the  birds 
that  have  swallowed  the  fishes  so  infested. 
Such  migrations  have  since  been  experiment- 
ally proved  in  regard  to  many  Intestinalia  \ 
especially  in  reference  to  the  Cystica^  Rud., 
which  become  Cestoidea  when  introduced  into 
other  animals,  as,  e.  g.,  from  the  flesh  of  prey 
into  the  gut  of  the  devourer.  The  Cystica  are, 
in  fact,  incompletely  developed  Cestoidea. 

Thus  the  intestinal  worms,  as  at  present 
known,  form  two  classes,  each  divisible  into 
three  orders. 

Class  I.   C(ELBLMINTHA. 

Order  1.  Uematoidea, — Ex. :  FUariamedinensis^ 
Fit.  oeufi,  Fil.  bronckialis,  Ascaris  lumbri- 
coideSf  Ate.  vermicidaris^  Trichocephalus 
dispar,  Spiroptera  honUnis,  Strongylus 
gigaSf  Strong,  spiniger:  the  Trichina 
spiralis  is  a  larval  Nematoid,  which  ac- 
quires fully  developed  sexual  organs  when 
received  into  the  intestinal  canal,  whence 
the  progeny  migrate  to  the  muscular 
tissue. 

Order  2.  Acanthotheca, — ^Ex.:  Linguatula  tani^ 
oides. 

Order  3.  Syngamoidea. — Ex. :  Syngamus  tra^ 
chealis. 

Class  II.  SrsBSLiaNTHA. 

Order  1. ,  Acanihocephala,  ^Ex. :  JEchinorhyn^ 

chus  aigas. 
Order  2.  i)^toda.-Ex.:IH,t<m<ihepatietm. 

Polystoma  pinguicda^  PlanaritL 
Order    3.    Tanioidett, — ^Ex.:    Boihriocephalus 

laittSf  Tania  Solium :  the  Cysticercus  ccl- 

lulosa  and  Eehinooocotts  hominis  are  larval 

states. 

The  examples  quoted  are  species  which  in- 
fest man,  with  the  exception  of  Planaria  and 
allied  TurbeUaria^  Ehr.,  and  of  the  orders 
Acanthotheca,  Syngamoidea,  and  Acanthoee^ 
phala,  which  have  no  representatives  among 
the  human  internal  parasites.  For  the  parts 
of  the  body  which  these  latter  infest,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Emtozoa. 


INTESTINE 

(Lai,  intestimui,  intenud).  The 
convoluted  membranous  and  muBcular  tube  ex- 
tending from  the  pyloruB  to  the  anus.  It  is 
distinguished,  in  the  human  subject,  into  small 
and  large  intestines :  the  former  including  the 
duodenum,  the  jgunvm,  and  the  ileum ;  the 
latter  the  caeuftit  eolon,  and  reeiftm.  The  small 
intestines  haye  internal  membranous  folds, 
called  valmdm  eonniventea;  the  large  haye 
three  parallel  muscular  bands  upon  their  surface. 
The  intestines  admit  of  separation  into  three 
coats :  the  external,  membranous  or  peritonsal ; 
the  middle  coat^  muscular ;  and  the  inner  one, 
Tillous.  They  are  attached  to  the  body  by  the 
mesentery.  The  structure  of  the  intestinal 
canal  in  different  animals  is  adapted  to  its  re- 
quired Amotions,  dependent  upon  the  nature 
of  their  food  and  other  circumstances.  Of  these 
peculiarities  the  principal  are  adverted  to  under 
the  titles  of  the  animals  in  which  they  occur. 

Zntonatton  (Lat.  in,  and  tonus,  a  tone).  In 
Music,  the  act  of  sounding,  with  the  voice  or  an 
instrument,  the  consecutive  notes  of  the  scale, 
or  in  any  other  given  intervals.  To  do  this 
correctly  is  the  first  qualification  of  a  good 
singer.  It  is  scarcely  practicable  without  the 
assistance  of  a  good  ear,  as  well  as  a  refer- 
ence to  some  common  idea,  such  as  the  key  or 
mode  wherein  a  piece  is  written.  From  the  word 
tone^  sometimes  used  in  a  sense  almost  identical 
with  that  of  key,  the  word  has  its  origin. 

Zntrados  (Fr.).  The  lower  line  of  an  arch ; 
the  outer  or  upper  line  being  known  by  the  name 
of  the  extrado8.    [Abch.] 

Zntransitiwo  rLat.  intransiUvus,  from  in, 
neg.,  and  transeo,  I  past  over).  In  Grammar, 
a  word  used  to  denote  verbs  expressive  of 
actions  of  which  the  effects  do  not  pass  over 
to  an  object,  as  I  walk,  I  deep. 

ZntrencluBaiit.  In  Fortification,  a  general 
torm,  denoting  a  ditch  or  trench  with  a  parapet, 
for  purposes  of  defence. 

ZntrlnstoBqiiatloii  (Lat.  intrinsecns,  vnth- 
in).  The  name  proposed  by  Dr.  Whewell  in  the 
Cambridge  Phil.  Trans.  voL  viii  for  the  equation 
which  expresses  the  relation  that  exists  between 
the  length  s  of  the  arc  of  a  curve,  and  the  angle 
^  through  which  the  tangent  turns  as  its  point 
of  contact  describes  that  arc  Thus  if  we 
suppose  /(0)  to  vanish  with  its  argument  ^, 
then  the  intrinsic  equation  of  a  curve  will  have 
the  form  sss/(^).    This  granted, 

wtU  obviously  be  the  expression  for  the  radius 
of  curvature,  and  the  intrinsic  equation  of  its 
evolute  will  be  «i  =/'(♦) -/'(O).  [Evolutb.] 
The  rectangulsr  Cartesian  equation  of  the  curve 
is  easily  deduced  from  its  intrinsic  one.  If 
both  equations  be  referred  to  the  same  origin, 
and  the  initial  tangent  be  taken  as  abscissa 
axis,  we  have 


and 


dx^dsooa^»f(<p)coB^d^ 

dyfW  6mi^dtp; 
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whence,  by  integration,  we  obtain  two  equatiooa 
of  the  form 

««F{^,a)andy-F(f,6), 

from  which  bv  eliminating  ^,  the  required 
equation,  involving  two  arbitnuy  constants  a 
and  5,  results. 

The  intrinsic  equation  of  a  curve  may  be 
advantageously  employed  in  many  enqturiea, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  those  rela- 
tive to  the  successive  involutes  of  a  plane  corre. 
[Involutb.] 

XDtrolt  (Lat.  introitus,  entr^f).  In  Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities,  the  verses  chanted  or  r^ 
peatfld  at  the  first  entering  of  the  congregation 
into  the  church ;  a  custom  as  old  as  the  foarth 
century:  called  ingreesa  in  the  Ambrosian 
Ritual.    (Palmer,  (frigines  Liturgica,  u.  19.) 

ZBtrone  (I^t  introrsum,  inwards).  In 
Botany,  a  term  used  in  describing  the  direction 
of  homes  to  denote  their  being  turned  towards 
the  axis  to  which  they  appertain ;  thus,  in  most 
plants  the  anthers  are  introrse,  being  turned 
towards  the  style. 

XBtmsioii  (Lat.  intrudo,  /  thrust  upon). 
In  Law,  a  species  of  iiy  uiy  to  freehold  property. 
It  arises  when  a  stranger  intrudes  between  the 
death  of  tenant  for  life  or  years  and  the  entry 
of  the  heir  of  a  remainder-man  or  reversioner 
expect^t  on  the  estate  for  life  or  yean,  who 
had  died  previous  to  the  decease  of  such  tenant 
for  life  or  years.  Writ  of  intrusion  lies  only 
for  a  party  who  has  the  remainder  or  reversion 
in  fee :  remainder-man  in  tail  has  remedy  by 
formedon.     [Feb  Tail  ;  Fobmedok.] 

Xntoltlon  (Lat  intueor,  /  look  into\  In 
Philosophy,  any  act  of  the  mind  by  which  a 
truth  is  immediately  perceived,  and  as  it  were 
beheld,  without  any  previous  process  of  analysis 
or  ratiocination.  Such,  according  to  Kant,  are 
the  fundamental  propositions  of  geometry; 
as  that  *two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a 
space,'  &c 

XntnsHiiuoeptloii  (Lat  intus,  within^  and 
susceptio,  a  receiving).  In  Anatomy,  a  term 
applied  to  the  folding  or  passing  of  one  portion 
uf  the  intestinal  canal  into  another. 

Xnnla  (Lat).  The  Elecampane,  long  culti- 
vated in  herb-gardens,  is  the  /.  Helenium  of 
botanists.  It  is  a  tall  perennial  herb,  with 
large  yellow  composite  flower-heads.  Its  root 
has  an  aromatic  camphor-like  taste,  due  to  the 
presence  of  helenin,  and  contains  also  a  quantity 
of  starchy  matter  called  inulin.  Elecampane 
was  at  one  time  much  used  as  an  aromatic 
tonic  and  stimtdant 

XnnllB.  An  amylaceous  substance  oontaine^l 
in  elecampane  root  It  differs  from  common 
starch  in  being  rendered  brown,  instead  of 
blue,  by  iodine. 

»nnn<1atton  (Lat  inundatio,  from  imda,  s 
wave).  In  Agriculture,  lands  which  are  orei^ 
flowed  by  water  from  natural  causes  uncon- 
trolled by  art,  are  said  to  be  inundated:  wh^n 
in  consequence  of  the  exercise  of  art  and  skill, 
the  result  is  termed  irrigation. 

iMTJiiDATioK.    In  Mihtary  Engineering,  the 


INVALIDS 

iioodiiig  a  portioD  of  country  with  a  yiew  to  its  | 
deftfloe,  bj  tendering  it  impassable   for  an 
eoemj.    This  is  an  important  element  in  the 
defence  attoiiamnm. 

iBvallds  (Lat  inyalidns,  weak).  Those 
nlcfien  or  sailorB  who,  either  on  account  of 
vonnds  or  length  of  service,  are  admitted 
into  hospitals,  and  there  maintained  at  the 
public  expense.  The  practice  of  making[  pro- 
niion  for  soldiers  worn  ont  or  disabled  in  the 
pahlie  serrioe  dates  from  high  antiquity,  and 
Um  Tetenns  of  the  Roman  lemons  were  often 
Rwuded  with  erants  of  land.  But  such  re- 
wds  emanated  more  from  individual  power 
or  &voTir  than  from  any  general  or  established 
principles  of  benevolence.  In  modem  times 
tbere  is  no  dvilised  country  without  institn- 
ti(as  fat  the  maintenance  of  iuTalids ;  but  the 
oMst  magnificent  are  the  Greenwich  and  Chelsea 
iKipitals  in  England,  and  in  France  the  H6tel 
dee  InvalideB. 
iBvaiUAto  Vtaae.  [Rotation.] 
iBYartant.  An^  ftmction  of  the  coefficients 
fif  a  sjrstem  of  quantics  is  said  to  be  an  invariant 
of  that  sjstem  when  it  is  equal«  to  a  factor  prie, 
to  the  function  derived  in  a  similar  manner 
from  the  linearly  transformed  system  of  quan- 
tics. [GovA&uirr  and  Concomitaiit.]  The  fac* 
torreferred  to  is  always  a  power  of  the  modulus 
of  traosfarmation,  and  may  be  supposed  equal 
to  onitj,  in  whidi  case  the  transformation  is 
uid  to  be  uiimodiilar.  FLinbab  Tbimsfobjca- 
noy.]  Thus  the  renitant  of  a  system  of 
qoadoos  is  an  invariant  of  that  system,  as  may 
be  seen  4  priori,  inasmuch  as  the  said  resultant 
equated  to  aero  expresses  the  condition  that 
the  equations  should  be  satisfied  by  a  certain 
ert  of  values  of  Uie  Tariables,  and  tms  property 
is  obviously  unaffected  by  linear  transformation* 
Again,  the  discriminant  of  a  quantic  is  neces- 
>^7  an  invariant,  by  the  yery  nature  of  its 
femation.  [BiscBiiciifAifT.]  Of  the  many 
iiiyviants  of  a  quantic,  a  certain  number  are 
^d  to  be  independent  \  all  others  being  ex- 
pmnble  as  ratinial  integral  functions  of  them. 
^TM,  the  binary  qnartic  (flo, a^a^, «»,  a^x^y)\ 
^  Sjlvester  and  Cayley  have  shown  {Phil, 
%.  April  1853,  and  AU.  Trana.  1856),  has 
the  two  independent  inTuriants 

I »  a^^  —  ^xa^  +  Soji', 

nspectirely  called,  for  manifest  reasons,  the 
i^rintariant  and  euMnvariant  of  the  binary 
qoartic.  All  other  inTariants  of  binary  quartics 
<^  ^  expressed  as  rational  functions  of  I  and 
J ;  for  instance,  the  discriminant,  which  is  a 
f^intariant,  has  the  Talue  P-27P.  The 
6QQ  of  the  sufiSzes  of  each  term  of  either  of 
tbf  above  invariants  is  visibly  constant.  This 
is  a  general  property  in  virtue  of  which,  and  of 
cFrlain  differential  equations  which  every  in- 
vaiiant  aatisfles,  any  such  function  may  easily 
!'«  written  down.  The  differential  equations 
W  Herred  to  arise  from  the  property  which 
mrariants,  in  common  with  covariants  and 
u<*  quantic  itself,  possess  of  giying  the  same 
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mVARIANTIVE  OPERATION 

results  on  applying  the  operations  yj- ,  x-rt  u 

ax     ay 

they  do  under  the  application  of  the  operations 
symbolised  respectively  by 

[CoYAKiAin'.]  In  the  case  of  invariants  the 
two  former,  and  hence  the  two  latter,  results 
are  manifestly  zero.  In  his  later  researches,  in 
factk  Ftof.  Cayle;|r  has  defined  an  invariant  as 
any  Amotion  which  is  reduced  to  aero  by  each 
of  the  operations  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
original  quantic,  are  tantamount  to 

d      d  ^ 

For  fbrther  information  on  this  very  important 
subject,  the  researches  of  Cayley,  Sylvester  and 
others  in  the  modem  matnematical  journals 
must  be  consulted ;  as  an  introduction  to 
the  subject^  the  Lessons  on  the  Higher  Algebra 
by  Dr.  Sdmon  will  be  found  yery  useful.  It 
maybe  here  added  that  in  geometrical  appli- 
cations, inyariants  equated  to  aero  generally 
express  the  conditions  under  which  a  curve  or 
surface  will  possess  some  permanent  singularity, 
unaffected  by  the  choice  of  axes,  such  as  a 
double  point,  a  conical  point,  and  so  forth* 
For  instance^  the  discriminant 

f,h,d 
e,  d,  0 

of  the  ternary  quadrio  («,  A,  e,  d,  «,/,3f'i  y»  ')*» 
when  equated  to  aero,  ennesses  the  condition 
that  the  conic  represented  by  the  latter  breaks 
up  into  two  right  lines. 

ZBWwrluitlTe  OpeimttPB*  An  operation 
performed  on  a  system  of  quantics,  the  result 
of  which,  after  linear  transformation  of  the 
yariables  which  it  may  contain,  is  equal,  to  a 
fiactor  pr^,  to  the  result  of  the  application 
of  the  same  operation  to  the  similarly  trans- 
formed system.  Thua  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
operations 

d     ±    ± 
5«*   dy    dg  '  '  * ' 

are  eontragredient  to  x^y,  z  , , ,  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  latter  are  replaced  by  linear  factions 
of  themselyes,  the  former  must  be  replaced  by 
the  opposite  or  reciprocal  linear  ftinctions  of 
themselves;  whence  it  follows  that  if 

F«.i|,C.  .  .) 
be  any  contrayariant  of  a  quantic, 

\dx*  dy    Ts'  '    / 

will  be  an  invariantive  operation-symbol,  and, 
according  to  the  (urder  of  the  contrayaiianti 
the  result  of  operating  upon  the  quantic  with 
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INVASION 

the  symbol  under  consideration  will  yield  a 
coYuriant  or  an  invariant.  [Coyabiant  ;  Con- 
tra variant;  Invariant.] 

ZnTasioii  (Lat.  invado,  /  enter).  The 
hostile  advance  of  an  anny  into  an  enemy's 
country. 

Xnvttntloii  (Lat.  inventio,  from  invenio^  to 
find).  In  the  Fine  Arts,  the  choice  and  pro- 
duction of  such  objects  as  are  proper  to  enter 
into  the  composition  of  a  work  of  art.  *  Strictly 
speaking/  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  'invention 
is  little  more  than  a  new  combination  of  those 
images  which  have  been  previously  gathered 
and  doposited  in  the  memory:  nothing  can 
come  of  nothing  :  he  who  hajs  laid  up  no  mate- 
rials can  produce  no  combinations.' 

ItaveiitloB  oftlie  Cross.  A  festival  cele- 
brate, May  3,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
in  honour  of  the  finding  of  what  was  said  to 
be  the  true  Cn^ss.  The  search  was  insti- 
tuted by  order  of  St.  Helena,  mother  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  a.  D.  316  ;  and  the  cross, 
according  to  St  Cyril,  ynm  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Mount  Calvary. 

Znwentorj*  A  catalogue  of  movables. 
[Executor.] 

iDwerae  FmistloBa.  The  results  of  the 
performance  upon  the  same  subjecte  of  IifTiB8B 
Ofbbations  [which  see]. 

iBvene  atetteod  of  VIvsIobb.  The 
method  of  finding  Xhefiumte  of  given  fluxional 
expressions.  It  iB  the  same  with  the  integral 
calculus. 

iDToroo  Motbod  of  Twif onto.  The 
method  of  finding  the  curve  whose  tangents  are 
lines  drawn  according  to  some  given  law.  The 
tangents  to  a  given  curve  can  be  found  by  the 
differential  calculus,  whereas  to  find  the  curve 
which  has  given  tangents  requires  the  aid  of 
the  integral  calculus.  The  two  methods,  there- 
fore, are  inverse  to  one  another.  A  simple 
example  of  a  problem  of  this  nature  is  to  find  the 
curve  upon  whose  tangents  two  fixed  right  lines 
intercept  equal  segments ;  for  instance,  the  curve 
to  which  a  ladder  reared  against  a  vertical  wall 
is  always  tangential.  The  determination  of  the 
caustic  by  rdlection  or  refraction  from  a  given 
curve  is  also  effected  by  this  method. 

Zaworoo  Oporattons.  In  Mathematics, 
two  operations  are  said  to  be  inverse  one  of  the 
other,  when  their  successive  performance  on 
any  subject  leaves  the  latter  unchanged;  in 
other  words,  when  the  one  destroys  the  effect  of 
the  other.  Addition  and  subtraction,  multi- 
plication and  division,  involution  and  evolution, 
integration  and  differentiation,  are,  severally, 
examples  of  inverse  operations.  If  ^  denote 
any  operation  whatever,  the  symbol  for  the 
inverse  operation  would  be  ^~S  and  the  two 
would  be  so  related  that  ^  [^*(*)]  ""'• 

Znveroo  VroporUon.  In  AriUimetic  and 
Algebra,  two  quantities  are  said  to  be  inversely 
proportional  to  two  others  with  which  they  are 
respectively  associated  when  the  first  is  to  the 
second  as  the  associate  of  the  second  is  to  that 
of  the  first.  Thus  A  and  B  are  inversely 
proportional  to  a  and  b  when 
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INVERSION 
A:B«6:aor  A:B»1:>; 

that  is  to  say,  when  the  ratio  of  A  to  B  is  the 
reciprocal  of  that  of  a  to  6,  or,  otherwise  ex 
pressed,  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  redprocals 
of  a  and  b, 

ZnToralon  (Lat  inversio).  In  Geometry, 
a  pecidiar  method  of  tranrformation.  Two 
points,  p^,  are  said  to  be  inverse  to  each  other, 
relative  to  a  fixed  point  (origin)  A,  and  a  given 
fundamental  quadnc  curve  or  surface  (F),  when 
they  constitute  a  pair  of  ooi\]ugate  points  with 
respect  to  the  latter,  that  is  to  say  when  the 
polar  of  one  passes  through  the  other,  and  when 
they  are  likewise  collinear  with  A.  Two  curves, 
or  sur&ces,  are  said  to  be  inverse  to  each  other, 
when  every  point  of  the  one  has  its  inverse  on 
the  other. 

Ordinarily,  the  fundamental  curve  (or  sur- 
face) (F)  is  a  circle  (or  sphere)  whose  centre 
coincides  with  the  origin  A.  In  this  case  the 
distances  of  inverse  points  from  the  origin  are 
connected  by  the  vezy  simple  relation  Ap.Ap' 
^J^f  where  k  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  (or 
aphere)  ofinvereion  (F).  Hence,  metrical  pro* 
perties  may  be  transformed  by  the  8iiiq>le 
formula 


where  Ptjf\  qt^  axe  any  two  pairs  of  inverse 

I.    It  may  readilv 
verse  of  a  right  line  (or  plane)  is  a  drele  (or 


points,    it  may  readily  be  shown  that  the  in- 


sphere)  through  the  origin,  and  vice  versA; 
and  further,  that  the  inverse  of  every  circle  (or 
sphere)  which  does  not  pass  through  the  origin 
is  itself  a  circle  (or  sphere).  Moreover,  if  any 
two  curves  whatever  intersect  at  a  point  i>, 
their  two  inverse  curves  will  intersect  at  the 
inverse  point  j/  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
angles  formed  at  p  and  j/  will  be  equal  to  one 
another. 

A  plane  figure  and  its  stereographic  pio- 
jectioUi  as  is  well  known,  possess  the  pro- 
perty just  mentioned.  [Projbction.]  They 
constitute,  in  fact,  a  pair  of  inverse  figures. 
Hipparchus,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  have 
first  employed  inversion.  As  a  geometrical 
nuthod,  however,  inversion  is  of  recent  date. 
Steiner,  in  his  Geometrische  Gtstalter^  and 
Magnus  in  Crelle's  Journal^  vol.  viil,  studied 
in  1832  a  method  of  transformation  of  which 
inversion  is  a  particular  case.  Pliicker,  in 
1834  (Crelle's  JoumeU^  voL  xi.),  established  its 
descriptive  properties;  and  Bellavitis,  in  1836, 
developed  its  metrical  properties  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  JLombardo-  Venetian  Academy.  In  Eng- 
land the  method  was  first  published  (as  new) 
by  Mr.  Stubbs  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for 
1848.  Prof.  W.  Thompson  applied  it  in  1846. 
in  his  'Theory  of  Electrical  Images'  (Cambridge 
and  Dublin  Mathematical  Joumdt)^  and  was 
followed  by  Liouville,  who  published  an  elabo- 
rate memoir  on  the  subject  in  his  Journal  des 
Mathimati^es  for  1847.  The  method  of  in- 
version which  has  been  universally  employed 
for  the  last  ten  years  may  be  appropriately 


INVERSION 

tenned  ejfdkal  (or  spherieal),  and  the  more 
geDeral  method  above  defined  may  be  distin- 
goished  as  quadric  inTOZBion.  (Proe.  of  Royal 
SiK-uty,  March  1865.)  There  are  still  more 
gtroeral  methoda  of  inrersion  in  which  the  fon- 
damental  quadric  ia  replaced  by  a  curve  (or 
surface)  of  any  order  whatever;  but  these  have 
l««Q  little  itadied. 
,  IxYBfisioir.  In  Musics  the  interchange  of 
pboe  Utveen  two  notea  of  an  interval ;  that 
is,  pkcing  the  lower  note  an  octave  higher,  or 
the  higher  note  an  octave  lower. 

IxviBJUON.  In  Rhetoric  and  Philology,  the 
transposition  of  words  out  of  their  natural 
anier.  Every  language  has  a  customary  ar- 
rangement of  its  own  to  regulate  the  order  of 
»i^vesgion  in  which  words  forming  pait  of  the 
same  sentence,  member,  or  proposition  follow 
<^  other.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  natural  or  philosophical  order  of 
Tordi  following  each  otner  in  the  same  ana- 
Ijtie&I  soooessioD  in  which  ideas  present  them- 
selr^  to  the  mind,  varied  occasionally  by  that 
produced  by  the  succession  of  sentiments  or 
f^motions;  and  aa  in  every  language  many 
customary  phrases^  if  not  the  general  arrange- 
iDeDt  uf  the  words,  are  contra^  to  this  primi- 
tive Older,  every  langnage  has  customary  in- 
TeKioDs  of  its  own.  jDeviations  firom  the 
eu&tomaiy  order  of  words  are  more  commonly 
culled  iraaummtions ;  but  each  word  has,  of 
eoone,  a  relative  and  somewhat  arbitrarr  sig- 
nification. As  an  instance  of  ordinary  inver- 
&>o,  it  may  be  observed  that^  according  to  the 
meuphyaiod  or  analytical  osder,  the  subject 
uf  a  proposition  precedes  the  predicate,  being 
the  first  idea  which  presents  itself  to  the  mind. 
Thu,  in  the  construction  of  a  sentence  con- 
uiniag  a  prt^position  [Loetcl,  *  Solon  is  wise,' 
(7  'Alexander  reigns,'  we  habitually  follow 
the  order  of  nature.  But  when  a  substantive 
^d  adjective  m  connection  form  part  of  a 
s^tenoe,  i  e.  a  subject  or  predicate,  or  a  part 
of  either,  the  substantive  is  that  which  seems 
natnnlly  to  present  itself  first  to  the  mind; 
vh^reas  in  most  modem  languages  it  follows 
the  a4jectiva,  while  in  the  (3reek  and  Latin  its 
oTdinaij  although  not  its  necessary  place  was 
before  It:  'Who  is  a  wise  man?' — *Vir  bonus 
est  quia?'  *The  end  of  a  long  silence,' — 
'  Silentii  diutumi  finis.'  It  is  in  general  to  be 
uUenred.  that  modem  languages  a£nit  of  trans- 
p^itioQ  far  less  readilv  than  the  ancient;  but 
thf  re  are  considerable  differences  in  this  respect 
iM-treen  modem  languages  themselves.  German 
i^imiu  much  latitude,  French  very  little.  In 
ovr  own  language  we  are  frequently  able  to 
rikTj  the  analytical  order  by  following  what 
^y  be  termea  the  order  of  emotion,  where  a 
ytench  writer  could  not  do  so.  Thus  in  the 
pn^pontiea  '  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,' 
it  would  be  impossible^  in  French,  to  give  the 
force  which  is  added  to  the  expression  by  the 
tnnspontion  of  the  predicate  to  the  beginning 
'•rubout  vic^ting  the  habitual  rules  of  con- 
Ktrution.  A  similar  instance  of  inversion  is 
t^j  be  found  in  the  Swedish  and  some  kindred 
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languages,  in  which  the  article  follows  instead 
of  preceding  the  noun. 

ZBTertabvata  (Lat.  in,  priv.,  vertebra,  a 
joint  of  the  backbone).  The  animals  which 
are  devoid  of  vertebrae,  or  of  an  internal  bony 
skeleton,  and  which  include  the  Molluscous, 
Articulate,  and  Badiate  subkingdoms  of  Ani- 
malia,  in  Cuvier's  system.  Lamarck's  primary 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom  into  VertebnUa 
and  Invertebrata  corresponds  with  that  pro- 
posed by  Aristotle  into  Enaima  and  Anaima. 
It  is,  however,  subject  to  the  objection  which 
applies  to  most  of  the  Dichotomous  syst^'ms 
in  Zoolo^ ;  namely,  that  the  two  members  of 
the  division  are  not  equivalent  to  each  other. 
The  Invertebrata,  for  example,  contain  three 
if  not  four  primary  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  each  of  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
Vertebrata, 

Znweited  Jkroli.  In  Architecture,  one 
wherein  the  lowest  stone,  or  brick,  is  the 
keystone.  It  is 
used  in  foundations, 
to  distribute  the 
weight  of  particu- 
lar points,  such  as  A,  A,  A,  over  the  whole  of 
the  foundations  ;  and  hence  its  employment  is 
frequently  of  the  greatest  importance  in  con- 
structive architecture. 

Imreatitiir*  (Lat  vestis,  a  garment).  In 
Feudal  Law,  the  delivery  of  a  fief  by  a  lord  to 
his  vassal,  accompanied  by  peculiar  ceremonies. 
[Fbxtdal  Ststkm.]  The  investiture  of  a  bishop 
was,  properly  speaking,  his  endowment  with 
the  fiefs  and  temporalties  of  the  see.  Hence 
it  became  a  subject  of  contest  between  the 
popes  and  emperors,  and  one  of  the  principal 
grounds  of  the  great  quarrel  of  Guelfs  and 
Ghibellines.  It  was  conceded  by  the  emperors 
to  the  Koman  see  in  1122;  but  the  question 
was  ended  by  a  substantial  compromise,  which 
left  the  nomination  in  reality  in  the  hands  of 
the  temporal  prince.  (Hallam's  Middle  A^ee ; 
Raumers  History  of  the  Hohenatauffen ;  Giese- 
ler^s  Text-book  of  Ekdesiaatical  History ;  Mo»< 
heim's  Ecdesiastical  History.) 

ZnweMment  of  m  Vortresa.  The  en- 
closure of  a  fortress  on  every  side  with  troops, 
aU  the  avenues  to  it  being  occupied,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  garrison  receiving  supplies,  or 
communicating  with  other  troops.  This  is  the 
first  step  necessary  in  a  siege. 

Znvooatloii  (Lat.  invocatio,  from  invoco,  / 
call  ttpon).  In  Literature,  signifies,  in  a  general 
sense,  an  address,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
poem,  to  the  Muses  or  some  other  Being  sup- 
posed to  be  capable  of  giving  inspiration. 
Among  the  most  beautiful  invocations  must 
be  reckoned  that  which  precedes  the  long 
catalogue  of  chieftains  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Iliad.  The  extreme  solemnity  of  this  in- 
vocation, and  the  extraordinary  richness  of 
imagery  with  which  it  is  introduced,  are  among 
the  strongest  arguments  for  the  oral  transmis- 
sion of  the  Homeric  poems  during  a  long  series 
of  a^es.  (Gladstone,  Homer  and  the  Homerio 
Age  I  246.) 
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INVOCATION  OF  SAINTS 

XiiToeatlMi  of  Saints.  In  Theology. 
Accoiding  to  Protestant  writers,  the  veneration 
of  saints  and  marten  increased  npidly  through- 
oat  the  fourth  centnzr ;  but  their  invocation  as 
intercessors  with  the  Divinity  did  not  generally 
commence  much  before  the  fifth.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Origen  are  said  to  have  been  the 
first  'who  apostrophised  the  martyrs  in  their 
sermons,  and  brought  their  intercession.' 
Prayers  for  the  saints  among  other  departed 
spirits  were  disoontinned  about  the  fifta  cen- 
tury, on  the  principle  laid  down  by  Saint 
Augustine,  'Ii:guria  est  pro  martyre  orare, 
cujus  noe  debemus  orationibus  oommendarL' 
[Mabttbs  ;  Saints.] 

Xnwoloe  (connected  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  with 
Ital  awiBo,  Fr.  avis^  a  notiee).  A  list  or 
account  of  goods  or  merchandise  sent  by  mer- 
chants to  their  correspondents  at  home  or 
abroad,  in  which  the  peculiar  marks  of  each 
package,  with  their  value,  customs,  provision, 
charges,  and  other  particulars,  are  set  forth. 
(Commercial  Dictionary,) 

Xnwolneellviii.  In  Botany,  the  secondary 
iuvolucrum  surrounding  one  of  the  umbellules 
of  an  umbelliferous  flower,  or  the  florets  of  a 
capitulum. 

lawolnenuii  (Lat  a  wrapper).  In  Botany, 
a  term  applied  to  a  ring  or  rings  of  bracts 
surrounding  one  or  many  flowers ;  also  in  de- 
scribing ferns  to  denote  the  covering  membrane 
which  developes  from  beneath  the  sori ;  and  in 
describing  Equisetaeeaf  to  denote  the  cases  of 
reproductive  organs. 

Inwotata  (Lat  involutua,  part  of  in- 
volro,  /  roll  upon  or  enwrap).  In  Botany, 
when  the  edges  of  any  organ  are  rolled  in- 
wards on  each  side,  ^as  occurs  in  the  leaf  of 
the  apple. 

IirvoLtiTB.  In  Geometry,  the  curve  traced 
by  any  point  of  a  flexible  and  ineztensible 
string  when  the  latter  is  imwrapped,  under 
tension,  from  a  given  curve ;  in  other  words, 
the  involute  of  a  curve  is  the  locus  of  a  point  in 
a  right  line  which  rolls,  without  sliding,  over  a 
given  curve.  This  definition  applies  manifestly 
to  the  involates  of  non-plane  as  wdl  as  of 
plane  curves.  The  involute  of  every  curve  is 
an  orthogonal  tn^ectory  of  its  several  tangents, 
in  fact  a  line  of  curvature  on  the  developable 
osculatrix  of  that  curve.  An  involute  of  a 
non-plane  curve  may  be  plane  or  non-plane ; 
those  of  a  plane  curve,  however,  are  all  plane. 
The  curve  by  unwrapping  which  a  series  of 
involutes  is  obtained,  is  said  to  be  their 
common  ewUute,  and  any  two  involutes  of  a 
curve  constitute  a  pair  of  parallel  curves,  their 
corresponding  tangents  being  parallel,  and  their 
corresponding  points,  situated  on  the  same 
normiu,  being  equidistant 

The  problem  of  finding  the  general  equation 
of  the  involutes  of  a  curve  is  a  particular  case 
of  tjie  problem  of  tngectories,  and  requires  the 
aid  of  the  integral  calculus ;  it  is  discussed  in 
all  good  text-books.  This  problem  is  con- 
siderably simplified  when  one  involute  is  given ; 
it  becomes  identical  then  with  the  problem 
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of  finding  the  parallel  curves  to  the  given  m- 
volute. 

The  involute  of  an  involu*:e  is  called  the 
second  involute  of  the  curve,  the  involute  of 
this  second  is  a  third,  and  by  proceeding  in  the 
same  manner  a  whole  series  of  involutes  mxj 
be  obtained.  The  properties  of  such  a  series 
have  been  little  investigated.  With  respect  to 
a  series  of  plane  evolutes,  however,  we  are  in 
possession  of  a  remarkable  theorem  due  in  the 
first  instance  to  John  Bernoulli,  but  afterwards 
generalised  b^  Euler  (Nov.  Comm.  Pdrop. 
1764);  accordmg  to  this  theorem  the  fdiimate 
involute  of  every  curve  ia  an  epieyekid.  De- 
monstrations of  this  theorem  have  been  given 
also  by  Poisson  (Jour,  de  VEcole  Pclyteekmque, 
cah,  18),  Legendre  (Exereioee  du  Caleul  Inti- 
gral,  t  ii.),  Whewell  ^Cambridge  FkU,  TVflw. 
vol.  viii.),  and  Puiseux  (Liouville,  t  ix.).  The 
theorem  is  siso  considered  in  Salmon's  Higher 
Plane  Curves,  It  should  be  observed,  too,  that 
the  evolution  of  each  involute  is,  in  the  ahove 
theorem,  supposed  to  commence  at  the  extre- 
mity corresponding  to  the  termination  of  the 
preceding  evolution.  If  the  opposite  method 
were  pursued,  and  each  evolution  commenced 
at  the  extremity  corresponding  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  preceding  one,  then  the 
rectilineal  tail  of  each  involute  being  of  the 
same  length,  the  ultimate  involute  woud  be  an 
arc  of  a  logarithmic  or  equiangular  spiral. 
(I>r.  Whewell's  Memoir;  Boole's  IHferentid 
Equations,  p.  259.) 

iDwoliite  of  tHe  CMrele.  The  curve  traced 
by  the  free  extremity  of  a  string  as  the  Utter 
is  wrapped  round  a  circle.  The  centre  of  the 
circle  being  the  pole,  and  the  radius  (a)  to  the 
point  where  the  wrapping  ends  ^  being  the 
polar  axis,  the  equation  of  the  involute  in 
question  is 

a 

\/r* — a* = 00 + a  cos- ^ 

The  first  positive  pedal  of  the  involute  is  the 
spiral  of  Archimedes;  its  reciprocal  ia  the 
hyperbolic  spiral,  which  is  the  inverse  of  that 
of  Archimeaes.     [Pbdai..] 

XDWolvttoBa  In  Arithmetic,  the  suocessi'c^e 
multiplication  of  a  number  by  itself.  The 
result  of  n  ~  1  such  successive  multiplications  is 
called  the  n*  power  of  the  number.  The  numher 
n  is  called  the  index  or  exponent  of  the  pover, 
since  it  indicates  of  how  many  equal  factors 
the  product  or  power  consists.  The  «**  po^^r 
of  a  quantity  a  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  «•; 
thus  tfl^a.a.a.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
a^.a^^a"^* ■.  This  is  the  simplest  expression 
of  the  index  law,  common  to  many  operations 
besides  that  of  involution.  Evolution,  or  the 
extraction  of  roots,  is  the  operation  inverse  to 
involution. 

Znwolnttoa  of  Volnts  or  of  Sajs* 
When  two  rows  of  points  are  so  related  thnt 
each  point  of  the  first  determines  a  sinsl^ 
point  of  the  second,  whilst  each  point  of  the 
latter  determines  n  definite  points  of  the  former, 
the  first  series  is  said  to  form  an  involution  of 
the  «*  Older,     If  o  represent  any  origin  m 
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the  flnt  line,  and  a  «aj  point  of  the  involntion, 
the  latter  maj  alao  be  defined  by  an  equation 
of  the  form 

•f-ki.oa'  +  .  .  .  +^)— 0, 

▼here  h,  k^  •  •  k,  ki  »  ,  are  constant  co- 
efflcientfl^  and  X  a  Tariable  parameter,  which 
indiyidnalisea  each  group  of  n  points.  Thus, 
if  AeaO  and  BaO  be  the  Cartesian  equations  of 
two  cunres  of  the  n^  order,  the  pencil  of  curves 
represented  by  A  +  A.  B sO  wiH  cut  the  abscissa 
axis,  or  any  £ne  in  the  plane,  in  a  system  of 
points  forming  an  iuTolution  of  the  n*^  order. 
Involutions  of  the  second  order  have  been 
hitherto  almost  ezdusively  studied  ;  their  pro- 
perties are  considered  in  Salmon's  Conic  Sec- 
tions, in  Mnlcahy's  Principles  of  Modem  Geo- 
metry,  and  in  Townsend*s  Chapters  on  Modem 
Geometry,  The  above  generalised  definition 
was  given  by  De  Jonquiires,  and  probably  sug- 
grested  by  the  analogous  definition  of  a  quadra- 
tic involution  first  given  by  Chaales,  Comptes 
Rendus,  Dec  24,  1865. 

An  inyolution  of  the  first  order  is,  of  course, 
B  simple  series  of  points,  and  any  involution 
whatever  is  manifestly  determined  by  two 
groups.  In  general  there  are  2  (n — 1 )  of  these 
groups  which  contain  two  coincident  points; 
these  are  the  double  points  or  foci  of  the  involu- 
tion. They  are  found,  of  course,  by  equating 
to  zero  the  discrinunant  of  the  preceding  equa- 
tion, which  discriminant  is  well  known  to  be  of 
the  2  (n— 1)**  decree  in  \.  [DiscBiMiNAira'.] 
The  gzou^  which  mdudes  the  point  at  infinity 
amongst  its  constituents  is  called  the  central 
group;  each  of  its  points  is  characterised  by 
&e  property  that  the  product  of  its  distances 
fiom  the  n  points  of  any  other  group  is  inva- 
riable. ThuS)  in  an  involution  of  tne  second 
order,  if  o  denote  the  point  whose  conjugate  is 
at  infinity,  and  a^  o^  me  two  points  which  con- 
Btitute  any  other  group,  Offi .  Oo^  b  const.  From 
this  it  follows  at  once  that  an  involution  of  the 
second  order  results  from  two  homographic  rows 
of  points  so  superposed  that  the  point  of  each 
row  which  corresponds  to  infinity  on  the  other 
coincides  with  one  and  the  same  central  point  o. 
^HoMOGBAFHic.]  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  in  an 
mvolution  of  the  second  order  the  anharmonic 
rado  of  any  four  points  is  equal  to  that  of  their 
four  conjugates.  If  in  any  involution  whatever, 
the  harmonic  ctetre  be  taken,  with  respect  to 
any  pole,  of  the  points  of  each  group,  a  row 
of  points  will  be  obtained  which  will  be 
homographic  with  any  similar  row  of  centres 
taken  with  respect  to  a  different  pole.  The 
anharmonic  ratio,  therefore,  of  the  harmonic 
centres,  of  the  first  order,  of  any  four  groups 
is  invariable,  no  matter  what  pole  may  be 
chosen.  This  ratio  is  called  the  anhamumic 
ratio  of  the  four  groups,  and  if  these  groups 
correspond  to  the  valnes  A^  A^  Aa  ^4  o^  the 
parameter  A,  the  ratio  is  expressed  by 

A^— A3  .  Aj  —  A^ 

-  -  *^  ■  -        «     ^^.— ^^— —  , 
A,— A3         Ag— A4 
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Two  involutions  of  the  orders  m  and  n,  respec- 
tively, are  said  to  be  homographic  when  the 
harmonic  centres,  with  respect  to  any  pole,  of 
the  groups  of  the  one,  and  the  harmonic  centres, 
with  respect  to  the  same  or  any  other  pole,  of 
the  groups  of  the  other,  form  two  homo- 
graphic  rows  of  points.  It  follows,  then,  from 
the  above  definitions  that  the  groups  of  two 
homographic  involutions  correspond  anharmoni- 
colly;  that  is  to  say,  the  anharmonic  ratio  of 
any  four  groups  of  the  one  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  coiresponding  poups  of  the  other.  When 
two  homographic  involutions  of  the  orders  m 
and  n  are  superposed,  there  are  in  general  m-\-n 
common  points,  that  is  to  say  points  with  each 
of  which  coincide  constituents  of  corresponding 
groups.  Two  superposed  involutions  of  the 
same  order,  higher  than  the  second,  have  not 
in  general  a  common  group ;  they  can  never,  of 
course,  have  two  common  groups.  Two  super- 
posed quadratic  involutions,  however,  have  in 
general  a  common  group. 

The  rays  of  a  plane  pencil  are  also  said  to 
form  an  involution  of  the  n^  order  when  Uiey 
intersect  any  transversal  in  an  involution  of 
points  of  that  order. 

Xo  (Or.  *U).  In  Greek  Mythology,  this 
mythical  being  is  the  subject  of  a  vexy  large 
variety  of  legends.  According  to  one  of  the 
most  popular  versions,  she  was  a  daughter  of 
Inachus,  king  of  Argos.  The  love  of  Zeus  for 
this  maiden  roused,  as  in  other  myths,  the 
jealousy  of  Hera,  who  transformed  lo  into  a 
heifer,  and  placed  her  in  the  charge  of  Argos 
Panoptes.  This  guardian  was  slaiu  by  Hermes, 
who  was  thence  called  Argeiphontes,  or  the 
Slayer  of  Argus.  Hera  then  sent  a  gadfly,  which 
stung  the  heifer  and  drove  her  in  madness  over 
the  earth.  Thus  began  those  wanderings  of  lo 
which  JSschylus  has  sketched  in  his  drama  of 
Prometheus  Chained,  The  tale  of  lo  is  thus 
connected  with  the  legend  of  Epaphus,  the 
calf-god  (identified  by  Herodotus  with  the 
Egyptian  Apis),  and  also  with  the  myths  of 
Heracles,  of  whom,  according  to  the  prophecy 
of  Prometheus,  she  was  to  be  an  ancestor. 

Zodates.    Salts  of  the  iodic  acid. 

ZodlBO  (Gr.  t«i5i|r,  violet-coloured).  A  sub- 
stance diBoovered  in  1812  by  M.  Courtois  of 
Paris.  In  this  country  it  is  usually  prepared 
from  kelp,  which  is  lixiviated  with  water ;  and, 
when  the  aystallisable  salts  have  been  sepa- 
rated, the  mother  liquors  are  mixed  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  black  oxide  of  manganese.  On 
the  application  of  heat  the  iodine  rises  in  the 
form  of  a  dense  violet-coloured  vapour,  which  by 
condensation  forms  steel-grey  crystals  looking 
like  micaceous  iron.  The  specific  grarit^  of 
iodine  is  between  4  and  5 ;  when  dnr  it  frises 
at  227^,  and  boils  and  evaporates  m  purple 
fumes  at  346°.  When  heated  with  water  it 
distils  over  at  temperatures  below  212°.  The 
specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  about  8*7,  so 
tnat  100  cubic  inches  would  weigh  nearly 
270  ^;rains.  Iodine  belongs  to  the  electro- 
neg^bve  supporters  of  combustion.  It  has  an 
acrid  taste,  and  a  peculiar  odour  somewhat  like 
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that  of  chlorine.  It  ia  an  irritant  poison ;  bat 
in  small  doses,  and  cautiously  administered,  it 
has  occasionally  been  of  great  service  in  cer- 
tain forms  of  glandular  disease.  It  is  Tery 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  of  which  it  requires 
7,000  parts  for  it^  solution ;  the  colour  of  the 
solution  is  brown:  it  dissolres  copiously  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  forms  dark-brown 
liquids.  It  possesses  strong  powers  of  com- 
bination, forming,  with  the  metals,  a  class  of 
compounds  called  iodides ;  with  oxygen  it  forms 
the  iodic  acid,  and  perhaps  one  or  more  oxides. 
Combined  with  hydrogen,  it  forms  the  hydri- 
odic  acid.  Its  equivalent  number  is  126,  and 
that  of  the  hydriodic  acid  127.  Starch  is  a 
characteristic  test  of  the  presence  of  free  iodine, 
forming  with  it  a  compound  of  a  deep  blue 
colour.  It  is  so  delicate  that  a  solution  of 
starch  dropped  into  water  containing  less  than 
a  400,000th  part  of  iodine,  is  tinged  blue  by 
it ;  but  the  solutions  must  be  cold,  for  the  blue 
compound  disappears  in  hot  water.  The  great 
consumption  of  iodine  is  in  medicine;  it  is 
chiefly  employed  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  potcu- 
sium,  which  is  obtained  by  dissolving  iodine 
in  a  solution  of  pure  potash,  evaporating  to 
dryness,  and  fusing  the  residue. 

Xodlte.  Native  iodide  of  silver.  It  occurs 
in  hexagonal  crystals,  and  in  thin  plates  of  a 
greyish  or  silver-white  colour,  at  Ghiadalajara 
m  Spain,  Albarradon  in  Mexico,  and  at  the 
Belirio  mines  of  Chanarcillo  in  Chili. 

Zodofbmi.  A  substance  in  the  form  of 
yellow  scales,  produced  when  alcohol,  iodine, 
and  potash  are  brought  together. 

lodoqviiilne*  An  organic  substance  formed 
on  rubbine  quinine  with  iodine.  The  bisulphate 
of  iodoqumine  may  be  obtained  in  lai^e  lamel" 
lar  crystals,  which  perfectly  polarise  light 

Zollta  (Or.  to¥f  violet).  A  mineral  of  a 
violet-blue  colour  by  transmitted  light;  it 
occurs  crystallised,  and  in  small  grams  and 
rolled  masses. 

Zonlo  Blaleoti  This  most  euphonious  of 
the  four  written  varieties  of  the  Greek  language, 
was  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  in  their  colonial  possessions  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  chief  writers  in  the  Ionic 
dialect  are  Herodotus,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen ; 
but  it  is  in  the  writings  of  the  first  that  the 
most  complete  specimen  is  to  be  found. 

Zonio  Order.  One  of  the  five  orders  of 
Architecture,  of  which  the  distinguishing  feature 
is  the  volute  of  its  capital  In  the  Grecian 
Ionic,  the  volutes  appear  the  same  in  the  front 
and  the  rear,  being  connected  in  the  fianks 
with  a  kind  of  baluster-like  form ;  though  in 
the  external  angles  of  the  inner  columns  a 
diagontd' volute  is  introduced.  The  Romans 
made  their  Ionic  capital  with  four  diagonal 
volutes,  and  they  curved  the  sides  of  their 
abacus.  The  Ghreek  volute  continues  the  fillet 
of  the  spiral  along  the  face  of  the  abacus ; 
whereas  in  the  Roman  order  its  origin  is  behind 
the  ovolo.  In  some  Grecian  examples,  a  neck 
is  added  below  the  echinus,  sculptured  with 
flowers  and  leaves.    The  height  of  the  column 
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is  about  nine  diameters,  and  the  base  varies 
greatly  in  different  examples.  When  a  pedestal 
is  used,  it  is  some-  ws=^=====a 
what  higher,  and  Ib^^bbkbhe^bbbp^ 
more  ornamented, 
than  the  Doric  pe- 
destal. The  Greeks 
usually  made  the  en- 
tablature of  this 
order  very  simple; 
the  architrave  has 
two  fascisB,  the  frieze 
is  plain,  and  the 
cornice  of  few  sub- 
divisions; but  the 
modem  Ionic  has 
seldom  less  than 
three  fasciae  inthe  ar- 
chitrave; the  frieze 
is  often  cushioned, 
and  the  cornice  is 
deeper  and  not  un- 
frequentl^  modil- 
lioned,  its  profile 
being  much  varied.  The  dentil  is  also  much 
used  in  the  bed  mouldings.  The  shaft  is  cut 
into  twenty-four  flutes,  separated  by  fillets. 
Some  of  the  most  celebrated  examples  of  the 
order  are  the  temple  on  the  Ilyssus,  of  Athena 
Folias  at  Athens,  of  Bacchus  at  Teos,  and  of 
Fortuna  Virilis  at  Rome.  The  profile  above 
given  is  after  Palladio. 

Zonlo  Vlillooopliers.  The  earliest  among 
the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy.  Speculation 
arose  in  Greece,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  attempt  to 
discover  the  laws  of  outward  phenomena,  and 
the  origin  and  successive  stages  of  the  world's 
developement.  Such  an  attempt,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  must  at  first  have  been  extremely  rude. 
But  to  the  student  of  philosophical  litera- 
ture no  such  undertaking,  however  unsuccess- 
ful, can  possibly  be  otherwise  than  interest- 
ing; and  in  this  instance  in  particular  we  are 
able  to  discover  manifest  traces  of  that  liveli- 
ness of  thought  and  systematic  spirit  which 
distinguish  the  later  Greek  speculations.  The 
fathers  of  the  Ionic  school  were  Thales  and 
his  disciple  Anaximenes.  They  were  succeeded 
in  the  same  line  of  thought  by  Diogenes  of 
Apollonia  and  Heraditus  of  Ephesus.  The 
characteristical  mark  which  distinguishes  the 
speculations  of  these  thinkers  is  the  endea^ 
vour  to  refer  all  sensible  things  to  one  original 
principle  in  nature.  The  two  first  named  were 
satisfied  with  a  very  simple  solution  of  the 
problem.  Water  with  the  one,  and  air  with 
the  other,  were  made  the  original  materials  out 
of  which  all  things  arose,  and  into  which  they 
were  finally  resolved.  In  their  successors  the 
germs  of  a  more  philosophical  doctrine  are 
apparent  They  retain,  indeed,  the  simplicity 
of  an  original  element;  but  the  air  of  Dio- 
genes and  the  fire  of  Heraclitus  are  apparently 
only  sensible  symbols,  which  they  ns^only  in 
order  to  present  more  vividly  to  the  imagina- 
tion the  energy  of  the  one  vital  principle  which 
is  the  ground  of  all  outward  appearances.    It 
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would  indaed  be  a  mistake  to  regard  these 
philosophers  as  materialists.  The  distinctioii 
be^eeo  olgectlTe  and  subjective  between  a  law 
cperatLog  in  the  uniTerse  and  the  corresponding 
apprehension  of  that  law  by  reason,  nowever 
obmos  it  may  seem  at  the  present  day,  seems 
to  hsre  required  the  deep  meditation  of  nume- 
rous powerful  thinkers  to  bring  it  into  clear 
consciousnesB. 

That  the  two  things  were  confounded  by  He- 
raoiitoB  is  evident  from  his  attributing  to  this 
Qsiversal  fira  the  attributes  of  a  universal  reason 
—the  soQTce  at  once  of  the  order  in  the  world, 
and  of  the  insight  into  that  order  possessed  by 
nrno.  Notwithstanding  this  confusion,  the  dis- 
coTfij  is  due  to  him  of  the  important  truth, 
thai  'reason  is  oommon  to  all  men ' — ^that  the 
oltimste  principles  of  science  derive  their  vali- 
dity from  their  univerBality ;  a  truth  the  value 
of  which  is  not  diminished  by  our  finding  it 
combined  with  tiie  physical  hypothesis  of  which 
we  hare  spoken. 

The  philosophers  enumerated  above  may  be 
eoD£)deied  as  rorming  one  division  of  the  Ionic 
school  They  agree  in  regarding  the  universe 
a  the  result  of  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  a 
single  principle  or  power;  and  all  sensible 
things  as  modificationB  of  this  principle,  real 
onlj  in  referenoe  to  their  ultimate  ground. 
Bat  we  meet  alao  with  a  class  of  thinkers  in 
vhom  the  oontrazy  t^endeney  prevailed.  Anaxi- 
majider,  a  contemporary  of  Folvcrates,  and 
Anazagoras,  the  master  of  Pericles,  agree  in 
this  r«spect»  that  they  consider  the  world  to  be 
made  np  of  various  nnall  partides,  of  different 
hnda  and  of  various  shapes,  by  the  change  in 
vfaoie  relative  position  idl  phenomena  are  to 
be  aoooonted  for.  This  hypothesis  is  combined 
by  Auungons  with  a  Supreme  Beason,  the 
author  of  all  that  JB  regular  and  harmonious 
is  the  disposition  of  these  elementaiv  atoms. 
Aoaxagoms  may  indeed  be  oonsiderea  as  the 
fifst  nUlosopher  who  clearly  and  broadly  stated 
th«  leading  distinctions  between  mind  and 
matter.  For  a  statement  at  once  Ixmiinous 
and  aoenrate  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of  this 
philoBopher^s  doctrines,  and  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors, see  Thirlwall's  History  qf  G^reecCt  voL 
ii.  chap,  xii.  The  studsnt  who  wishes  ^r  more 
minate  information  may  consult  Brandis  and 
Bitt«r'i  Histories  of  Philosophy;  the  <Frag- 
moits  of  Heraditus '  in  Wolf  and  Buttmanu  s 
Jftttoua  of  Antiquities ;  and  the  Mimoires  ds 
lAeadhme  des  Inscriptions,  voL  xvii. 

limi^i^wy  ^Qr.  ^^  a  violet,  and  wtSos,  like- 
"^w).  A  genua  of  South  American  Violacea, 
va»6  of  wl^ee  species  contain  emetin,  and  may 
therefore  be  oaed  as  Ipecacuanha.  The  roots 
cf  /.  fyeeacuanha  form  White  Ipecacuanha, 
vhile  those  of  /.  ndcrophyllumj  which  act 
povQcfoIIy  as  emetics  and  purgatives,  are 
£^Died  in  Peru  for  the  cure  of  tubercular  ele* 
phantiasis.  Other  species  also  possess  medi- 
ooal  properties. 

Tuifiafinanlm  (Peruv.  ipe,  root,  and  ca- 
eaan,  a  native  distinction  for  this  root).  The 
loot  of  the  CephtuUs  Ipeoaeuanha,    This  im« 
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portant  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  is  the 
produce  of  South  America;  it  is  found  in  short 
wrinkled  pieces,  covered  with  a  grey  or  brown- 
ish grey  epidermis,  and  having  a  central  woody 
fibre,  surrounded  by  a  pale  grey  cortical  part^ 
in  which  its  virtue  resiaes.  It  has  a  nauseous 
odour,  and  a  repulsive,  bitterish  taste.  It  is 
not  easily  reducible  to  powder;  and  the  dust 
which  it  throws  of£,  whilst  under  the  process  of 
pulverisation,  is  apt  to  excite  great  irritation  of 
the  respiratory  organs.  From  fifteen  to  twenty 
grains  of  powdered  ipecacuanha  root  taken  in 
an  ounce  of  water,  is  one  of  the  safest  and 
surest  emetics ;  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  or 
four  grains,  it  is  a  nauseant\  and  in  smaller 
doses,  repeated  every  four  or  six  hours,  as  from 
a  fourth  of  a  grain  to  a  grain,  it  is  expectorant 
and  diaphoretic  It  contains  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  per  cent  of  emetin,  to  which  its  medical 
activity  is  referable.  When  long  boiled  with 
water,  its  emetic  power  is  diminished,  but  the 
decoction  is  aperient  There  are  several  varieties 
of  ipecacuanoa,  some  of  which  arise  from  mo- 
difications of  soil  and  climate ;  others  appear 
to  be  the  roots  of  distinct  plants.  Among  the 
latter  are  the  roots  of  Pai/chotria  emetica,  loni- 
dium  Ipecacuanha,  Boerhaavia  decumbens,  and 
Sicharasonia  scabra, 

Spoiiu»a  (Gr.  X^,  a  worm,  and  ZfiMos,  like). 
A  litfge  ^nus  of  the  order  Convolvidacea^  va- 
riously hmited  by  systematic  botanists,  but 
comprising  many  species  of  great  beauty,  and 
some  of  much  utility.  Several  of  them  yield 
Jalap,  or  analogous  substances,  though  the  best 
Jalap  comes  from  Exogoniumi  among  these 
/.  Turpethum,  pandurata,  and  batatoidcs  may 
be  particularly  mentioned. 

Xrlartea  (after  Iriarte,  a  celebrated  Spanish 
botanist).  This  genus  of  South  American  palms 
well  illustrates  a  curious  habit  in  certain  plants 
of  the  palm  family,  that  of  elevating  their 
trunks,  as  it  were,  entirely  above  ground,  on  a 
conical  mass  of  cylindrical  roots.  In  /.  exor- 
rhiza,  the  Paxiuba  palm  of  Brazil,  the  cone  of 
roots  is  sometimes  so  high  that  a  man  can 
stand  in  the  centre,  with  the  tall  tree  above  his 
head.  The  exposed  roots  are  covered  with 
little  asperities,  and  are  hence  used  by  the 
Indians  as  graters,  while  the  hard  outer  wood 
is  used  for  ih&Sc  houses,  and  also  for  making 
umbrella  handles. 

Xriartella  (after  Iriarte).  The  South  Ame- 
rican palm  formerly  nameid  Iriartca  sctigerOj 
which  grows  twenty  feet  high,  with  a  perrectly 
straight  cylindrical  trunk,  scarcely  more  than 
an  inch  tnick.  From  this  trunk  the  Indians 
form  their  blow-pipes,  through  which  they 
blow  small  poisoned  arrows  to  a  considerable 
distance. 

Zrtdaoese  (Iris,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
natural  order  of  herbaceous  Endogens,  inhabit- 
ing the  Cape,  and  some  other  places.  It  differs 
from  Amaryllidacea,  essentially,  in  being  trian- 
drous,  with  the  anthers  turned  outwards;  from 
Orehidaoea,  in  not  being  gynandrous ;  and  from 
Zingiberacea  and  Marantacea,  in  having  three 
perfect  stamens.  The  species  are  more  remark- 
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able  for  their  beautiful  flowers  tban  for  their 
utility.  The  substance  called  safiion  is  the 
dried  stigmata  of  the.  Crocus  satitms.  The 
various  species  of  /m,  Zirta,  Gladiolua,  Tigri* 
dia,  Crocus\  &c.  are  among  the  &Tourite  flowers 
of  the  gardener. 

ZrtasBa  (Gr.  Tptf,  the  rambow).  One  of  the 
edible  Seaweeds,  belonging  to  the  rose-spored 
division.  /.  edulis,  which  is  sometimes  eaten 
like  common  dulse,  is  known  by  its  tough 
obovate  dark  red  frond,  which  is  wedge-shaped 
at  the  base.  It  has  been  used  as  dye,  but 
its  colour  appears  to  be  fugitive. 

Zrideftoent  VUnis.  Iridescent  films  are 
produced  by  dropping  a  little  oil  or  spirit 
varnish  upon  the  surface  of  water  contain^  in 
a  vessel.  When  the  water  becomes  tranquil, 
the  varnish  spreads  in  all  directions,  becoming 
exceedingly  attenuated,  and  reflects  the  most 
vivid  colours  of  the  spectrum.  If  any  objects 
that  require  ornamenting,  such  as  insects,  shells, 
birds,  bronzes,  paper-hangings,  &c.,  are  pre- 
viously immersed  in  the  water,  and  slowly 
raised  to  the  surface,  after  the  film  has  been 
formed,  the  latter  will  adhere  to  their  surfaces, 
and  when  they  are  completely  dried  it  will  be 
found  firmly  attached  to  them,  and  perfectly 
iridescent,  having  lost  nothing  of  its  brilliancy 
of  colouring.  This  is  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  the  production  of  colours  on  a  thin  trans- 
parent and  colourless  surface,  by  the  agency  of 
light,  such  as  is  seen  in  an  ordinary  soap  bubble. 
[Iktbrfebbncb.] 

Zrldlooyanof^B.  The  supposed  negative 
radicle  of  a  double  salt  of  cyanide  of  iridium 
and  of  potassium. 

IrlOiimi  (Gr.  Jpis,  the  rainbow^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  variety  of  colours  exhibited  by 
its  solutions).  A  metal  discovered  by  Dr. 
Wollaston,  associated  with  the  ore  of  platinum. 
It  is  grey,  brittle,  very  difficult  of  fiision,  and 
its  specific  gravity  is  about  18*6.  It  forms 
several  oxides  and  chlorides,  and  combines 
readily  with  carbon. 

IrtdoMnlne  or  IMd-osmlimi.  Native 
osmide  of  iridium,  in  which  the  iridium  is 
more  or  less  replaced  by  platinum,  rhodium,  and 
ruthenium.  It  generaUy  occurs  in  small  irre- 
gular fiattened  grains,  harder,,  heavier,  and  of 
a  rather  paler  st«el-gre^  colour  than  native 
Platinum,  with  which  it  is  found,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Choco  in  South  America ;  in  the  Ural 
Mountains  of  Siberia;  in  the  alluvial  gold 
of  California ;  Australia,  Borneo,  Sec  Irid- 
osmine  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Native 
Alloy. 

trim  (Lat. ;  Gr.  7/m»).  lii  Anatomy,  the 
anterior  part  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye, 
with » superadded  muscular  fibres.  Its  central 
perforation  is  called  the  pupil;  the  posterior 
part  or  back  of  the  iris  is  called  the  uvea. 
The  term  trie  is  applied  to  that  part  of  the  eye 
on  account  of  its  various  colours.     [Etx.] 

Ibis.  In  Astronomy,  one  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered planets  of  the  group  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter. 

Iras.    In  Botany,  the  name  of  a  very  bcau- 
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atal  genus  of  plants,  fypieal  of  the  Tttm^ntB 
[which  see]. 

Ibis.  In  the  Homeric  Mythology,  Iris  ii 
the  messenger  of  the  gods  who  carries  mes- 
sages from  Ida  to  Olympus,  or  from  the  gods 
to  men.  In  the  Hesiodie  I%eoffonjf,  she  is  a 
daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Electra,  and  a  sister 
of  the  Habfdis.  According  to  later  versions, 
she  was  married  to  Zephvms,  and  became  the 
mother  of  Ebos.  This  legend  gives,  perhaps, 
some  ground  for  connecting  the  names  Iris  and 
Eros,  together,  with,  the  V^e  Amtha.  Li  the 
Hiad  the  rainbow  also  was  caUed  Ixis ;  bnt  the 
personification  of  Iris  as  the  goddess  of  the 
rainbow  seems  to  be  of  later  growth. 

Ibis.  The  name  given  by  French  jewellers 
to  limpid  and  transpiuent  stones,  but  chiefly 
to  Bock  Crystal  inien  reflecting  prisnude 
colours  like  Opsl,  by  means  of  natural  in- 
ternal flaws.  Common  Bock  Costal  is  some- 
times artificially  converted  into  iris,  hut  in 
these  cases  the  fissures  are  produced  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  stone  instead  of  being  in 
the  interior.  Inutation  iris  has  lately  made 
its  appearance  in  the  London  shops,  made 
into  deeve-buttons,  solitaires,  &c  under  the 
name  of  Pierre  des  Alpes,  &c 

IrlAOopa  (Gr.  Jpis,  and  a-icowiv,  I  view).  An 
instrument  proposed  by  Dr.  Joseph  Beade  for 
exhibiting  the  prismatic  colours,  thus  described 
by  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  the  Phil.  JVant.  for 
1841:  'This  instrument  consists  mainly  of  a 
plate  of  highly  polished  black  glass,  having  its 
surfiice  smeared  with  a  solution  of  fine  so^, 
and  subsequently  dried  by  rubbing  it  dean 
with  a  piece  of  chamois  leather.  If  we  breathe 
upon  the  glass  surface,  thus  prepared,  through 
a  glass  tube,  the  vapour  is  deposited  in  bm- 
liant  coloured  rings,  the  outermost  of  which  is 
black,  while  the  innermost  has  various  colonis, 
or  no  colour  at  all,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  vapour  deposited.  The  colours  in  these 
lings,  when  seen  W  common  light,  correspond 
with  Newton's  reflected  rings,  or  those  which 
have  black  centres,  the  onhr  difTerence  bebg; 
that  in  the  plate  of  vapour,  which  is  thickest  in 
the  middle,  the  rings  in  the  irisoope  have  black 
circumferences.' 

IHflli  Mom.  The  Chondrus  crisput. 
[Cabbaobbk  Mos&] 

Ziite.  A  mineral  found  in  octahedrons  and 
in  lustrous  black  scales,  which  are  attracted  by 
the  magnet,  filling  up  interstices  in  the  plati- 
num of  the  Ural. 

According  to  Herma&zi,  it  is  a  compound  of 
the  peroxides  of  iron  and  chromium  with  the 
protoxides  of  osmium  and  iridium ;  but  dans 
considers  it  to  be  merely  a  mechanical  mixture 
of  several  substances,  chiefiy  iridosmine  and 
chromic  iron. 

Iritis.  Inflammation  of  the  iris  of  the 
eye. 

iron  (Saner,  ayas,  probably  at  first  the 
metal,  i.e.  copper,  although  in  £kinscrit  the  word 
is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  iron ;  Lat  aes, 
brass ;  Old  High  Ger.  6r,  bronre ;  Qoih.  eisarOt 
iron,  changed  in  Old  High  Ger.  to  fsam  and 
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isansMod.  Qet.  eisen,  while  the  A.-Sax. 
u<ern  leads  to  iren  and  iron:  Max  Miiller, 
bduret  Ml  Langvoffe^  seoond  series,  p.  233). 
This  important  metal  is  largely  dififased  in 
the  state  of  oxides  and  carbonates ;  it  is  also 
foand  combined  with  sulphur,  and  with  several 
acids,  and  is  a  common  component  of  many 
miiienls.  It  oocors  in  small  quantity  in  some 
animal  and  yegetable  bodies,  and  mineral 
vaten»  and  it  forms  the  principal  component 
of  many  meteoric  stones.  Its  chemical  s^- 
bol  is  Fe,  smd  its  eqniyalent  or  atomic  weight 
is28.  ^ 

Manufaeturiof  Iron, — ^The  argillaceous  iron 
ore  of  the  coal-measures  is  the  principal  source 
of  British  iron.  It  occurs  in  nodules  and 
seams,  alternating  with  coal,  shale,  and  lime- 
stone, and  contains  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of 
carbonate  of  iiv>n,  the  remainder  being  chiefly 
day  and  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  first  roasted, 
either  in  kilns  or  heaps,  and,  mixed  with  coke 
and  limestone,  is  subjected  to  the  intense  heat 
of  the  blast-furnace ;  these  materials  beinff  suc- 
cessively thrown  in  from  above,  and  gra£ially 
descen<hng  till  they  reach  the  lower  or  hottest 
part  In  their  descent  the  iron  is  reduced, 
aDd  in  combination  with  a  portion  of  carbon 
fills  throogh  the  fused  slaga  to  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace,  whence  it  is  withdrawn  at 
intt-rvalfl,  by  opening  the  iap-kole,  while  the 
cla^B  are  allowed  to  run  off  by  an  aperture  left 
for  the  purpose :  they  consist  chiefly  of  the 
Silicates  of  lime  and  alumina,  with  smaller 
proportions  of  the  rilicatee  of  magnesia^  man- 
g-^nese,  and  iron. 

The  smelting  fnraacee  are  usually  about  60 
fe<rt  high,  and  15  feet  in  the  widest  part  of 
their  intenial  diameter;  they  are  constructed 
of  strong  masonry  and  bridcwork,  and  lined 
with  the  most  refractory  fire-stone.  They  are 
voried  day  and  night  for  seTeral  suocessire 
jeun,  air  being  supplied  to  them  by  powerful 
Uowing  machines,  generally  so  constructed  as 
to  throw  it  in  in  a  ]:beated  state,  or  as  a  hoi  blast, 
and  to  the  amoant  of  about  six  tons  weight  per 
hvur.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  use  of  hot 
instead  of  cold  air,  a  very  large  saving  of  fuel 
i»  ("fticted.  l^th  the  cold  blast,  about  eight 
t^ns  of  coal  are  consumed  in  the  production  of 
a  ton  of  iron;  whereas  with  the  hot  blast,  less 
than  three  tons  are  sufficient,  and  with  it  coal 
may  be  snbstitiited  for  coke.  These  furnaces 
are  nsuallj  tapped  night  and  morning,  Air- 
n4>hing  from  eight  to  ten  tons  of  metal  daily, 
and  requiring  an  hourly  supply  of  about  a  ton 
a:^  a  half  of  the  mixture  ik  roasted  ore,  lime- 
H*'>oe,  and  eoal  otr  coke.  The  melted  metal  is 
^dSetfd  to  run  into  rough  moulds  of  sand,  and 
II  this  state  oonstitutes  the  east  or  pig  iron  of 
ccmmeroe. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  cast  iron,  but 
they  are  commercially  distinguished  as  1.  grey, 
2-  mottled,  and  3.  wkOe,  They  are  all  ear^ 
Udft^  and  the  grey  and  mottled  varieties  in- 
rluda  a  portion  of  graphite  diflhsed  through 
th^m,  which  remains-  undissolved  and  un- 
( banged  after  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
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acid,  whilst  the  greater  part  of  the  combined 
carbon  unites  to  the  hydrogen,  forming  hydro- 
carbons. Cast  iron  also  contains  silicon,  phos- 
phorus, manganese,  and  traces  of  calcium,  alu- 
minum, and  sulphur. 

Qreg  coat  iron  is  soft  and  somewhat  tough ; 
it  admits  of  being  bored,  and  turned  in  the 
lathe.  When  immersed  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
add  it  leaves  a  black  insoluble  residue;  its 
texture  resembles  bundles  of  small  needles. 
Mottled  iron  is  coarser  grained,  and  small  par- 
ticles of  graphitic  carbon  may  be  discerned  in 
its  fracture.  White  cast  iron  is  very  hard 
and  brittle ;  adds  act  but  slowly  upon  it,  and 
develope  a  lamellar  rather  than  a  radiated 
texture :  it  sometimes  contains  as  much  as  five 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  so  that  it  is  nearly  repre- 
sented by  Fe^C,  and  may  be  regarded  as  iron 
saturated  with  carbon. 

When  small  artides  of  cast  iron  are  bedded 
in  oxide  of  iron  (powdered  hiematite  is  gene- 
rally used),  and  kept  for  some  hours  at  a  red 
heat,  they  are  to  a  great  extent  decarbonised, 
and  so  mr  softened  as  to  resemble  wrought 
iron,  especially  when  th^  are  sbwly  cooled. 
In  Uiis  operation  the  carbon  of  the  cast  iron 
appears  to  be  gradually  removed,  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  oxide,  at  the  en>ense  of  a  part  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  oside  m  which  they  are 
embedded. 

Wrought  or  malleable  iron  is  the  metal  in 
a  comparatively  pure  state,  though  it  retains 
traces  of  carbon,  and  of  some  of  the  other 
impurities  of  cast  iron.  To  effect  the  conver- 
sion of  cast  into  wrought  iron,  the  cast  metal 
is  in  the  first  instance  refined,  by  subject* 
ing  it  to  tiie  action  of  air  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  in  a  kind  of  forge  furnace.  Miich 
of  the  carbon  is  thus  burnt  off;  and  the 
silicon,  converted  into  silica,  forms  a  fusible 
slag  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  tends  to  the 
further  purification  of  the  mass.  The  fused 
metal  is  then  run  off,  and  formed  into  cakes, 
which  are  rapidly  cooled  by  the  afiusion  of 
water.  The  silicate  of  iron  formed  in  this  pro- 
cess is  partly  derived  from  the  rough  cast  iron, 
and  partly  from  added  sand ;  it  approaches  the 
composition  3(FeO)SiOs,  and  itself  performs  a 
part  in  deansing  the  metal,  by  acting  as  an 
oxidising  agent  The  further  and  final  puri- 
fication of  the  metal  is  effected  by  a  process 
called  puddling,  carried  on  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  which  admits  of  the  fusion  of  the  re- 
fined iron  by  a  current  of  intensely  heated  air 
and  flame,  without  direct  contact  with  the  fueL 
Here  the  metal  is  well  stirred,  so  that  the 
superficial  oxide  may  be  mixed  in  the  mass, 
which  soon  begins  to  heave  and  emit  jets  of 
carbonic  oxide,  and  gradually  growing  tough 
and  less  fusible,  becomes  at  length  pulverulent. 
The  fire  is  then  urged  so  that  the  partides  again 
agglutinate  at  a  wdding  heat,  and  admit  of 
bein^  made  up  into  globular  masses,  or  blooms, 
and  in  that  state  of  intense  heat  are  subjected 
to  the  shingling  press,  or  to  rollers,  by  which 
extraneous  matters  are  squeezed  out  in  the 
form  of  slag,  and  the  density  of  the  metal 
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increased ;  it  now  admits  of  being  rolled  into 
bars,  which  are  cut  into  convenient  lengths, 
placed  in  parcels  in  a  very  hot  roverberatorj 
furnace,  and  again  rolled.  The  metal  is  now 
tough,  flexible,  and  malleable,  bnt  less  fusible^ 
and  is,  in  fact,  nearly  pure,  retaining  not  more 
than  ^  part  of  carbon,  and  traces  only  of 
other  matters. 

The  slags  formed  in  the  operations  of  refining 
and  puddlmg,  containing  about  sixty  per  cent, 
of  iron,  are  reduced  in  the  blast  furnace,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  original  ore,  but  the  iron  so 
produced  is  cold  short ;  it  admits  of  working 
at  a  red  heat,  bnt  is  brittle  when  cold,  a  quality 
supposed  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  phos- 
phide of  iron,  derived  from  phosphate  of  iron 
existing  in  the  slag.  Iron  is  also  occasionally 
red  shwrt,  that  is,  brittle  at  a  red  heat,  though 
malleable  when  cold:  this  quality  has  been 
ascribed  to  traces  of  arsenic  and  copper. 

Many  other  processes  for  the  conversion  of 
cast  into  wrought  iron  have  been  suggested, 
and  amongst  them  that  of  Mr.  Bessemer  de- 
serves especial  mention ;  it  consists  in  passins 
currents  of  air  and  steam  through  the  fused 
metal.  For  details  upon  these  subjects  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Percy's  Metauurgy;  to 
Ure*s  JHctionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures ; 
and  to  the  article  'Iron'  in  Watt's  l^^Kmar^ 
of  Chemistry. 

At  what  period  iron  began  to  be  made  in 
this  country,  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining ; 
but  there  is  authentic  evidence  to  show  that 
iron  works  were  established  by  the  Bomans  in 
the  Forest  of  Bean  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.'  (Pennant's  Wales,  vol.  i.  page  80,  ed. 
1810.)  They  were  also  established  at  a  veiy 
early  period  in  Kent  and  8ussex ;  but  it  was 
not  until  after  the  celebrated  invention  of  Lord 
Dudley  in  1619,  by  which  pit  coal  was  substi- 
tuted for  wood  in  tne  smelting  of  iron  ore,  that 
a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  working  of 
this  valuable  mineral;  an  invention  which, 
though  interrupted  and  clogged  for  a  time  by 
the  devices  of  an  ignorant  rabble,  at  last  esta- 
blished for  itself  a  sure  footing  both  in  this 
and  in  every  other  country  in  the  civilised 
world.  From  1740  (the  date  when  Lord 
Dudley's  invention  became  generally  adopted), 
the  progress  of  the  manufacture,  in  England, 
has  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations ; 
and  though  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaininff 
the  exact  quantity  produced,  the  subjoined 
estimates  will  show  at  one  glance  the  import^ 
ance  of  the  manufacture,  and  the  unexampled 
rapidity  of  the  growth  of  this  branch  of  the 
national  production  during  the  last  and  the 
present  centuries.  In  1740  the  quantity  of 
iron  manufactured  in  England  and  Wales  was 
only  17,000  tons ;  in  1760,  it  was  22,000  tons ; 
in  1788,  it  was  68,000  tons ;  in  1796,  it  was 
125,000  tons;  in  1806,  it  was  250,000  tons; 
in  1820,  it  was  400,000  tons ;  in  1827,  it  was 
690,000  tons;  in  1840,  it  was  1,000,000  tons; 
in  1850,  it  was  nearly  2,000,000  tons ;  and  in 
1857  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  production 
of  England  was  about  3,000,000  tons  of  erode 
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iron.    The  other  nations  have  made  great  ad< 
vances  in  appropriating  the  most  economical 

Erocesses  of  the  conversion  of  iron ;  but  they 
ave  not  hitherto  more  than  equalled  the  pro- 
duction of  England. 

Propertiss, — Iron  is  fusible  at  a  white  heat, 
but  with  great  difficulty  when  perfectly  pure. 
It  requires  the  highest  heat  of  a  wind  foraaoe 
to  run  down  soft  iron  nails  into  a  button,  and 
therefore  a  temperature  equal  to  about  3,300^. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  7*8.  Its  texture  varies  with  the 
method  of  working :  in  bars  or  wires  it  appean 
longitudinally  fibrous,  but  when  long  kept  at  a 
red  heat  it  acquires  a  ciystalline  texture,  and  a 
tendency  to  cuboidal  fracture.  It  is  the  hard(«t 
and  toughest  of  the  ductile  metals ;  it  may  be 
drawn  into  fine  wire»  but  cannot  be  hammoed 
out  into  thin  leaves ;  it  is  very  tenacious ;  and 
at  a  bright-red  or  onnge  heat  it  admita  of 
being  wSded,  or  joined  by  hammering,  to  an- 
other piece  of  the  red-hot  metaL  It  is  aU 
tracted  by  the  magnet,  bnt  does  not  retaio 
magnetism  when  pure ;  at  a  bright-red  beat  it 
becomes  indififerent  to  it»  but  reaoquiiea  this 
property  on  cooling. 

To  obtain  pure  iron,  filings  of  the  best  ba^ 
iron  may  be  mixed  with  about  one-fifth  their 
weight  of  pure  peroxide  of  iron,  and  exposed 
(covered  with  pounded  glass  quite  free  from 
lead)  in  a  weliHslosed  crucible,  for  about  an 
hour,  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  forge.  Exposed 
to  heat  and  air,  iron  becomes  superflcialiy  con- 
verted into  a  fusible  oxide ;  when  exposed  to  a 
damp  atmosphere,  it  becomes  incrusted  by  a 
brown  rust  When  in  a  state  of  extreme  di- 
vision, its  affinity  for  oxygen  is  such,  tbat  it 
heats,  and  even  ignites,  on  exposure  to  air; 
this  is  the  case  wiUi  the  metal  as  obtained  bj 
the  action  of  hydrogen  upon  red*hot  oxide  of 
iron,  and  when  thus  reduced,  at  a  temperature 
not  sufiicient  to  cause  the  adhesion  of  the  pa^ 
tides  of  the  metal,  and  sufifered  to  cool  in  as 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  it  requires  the  same 
precautions  for  its  preservation  as  potaesim 
A  spontaneously  combustible  form  of  iron  is 
also  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  Prussian  blue. 
In  a  dense  mass,  iron  is  not  affected  by  dry 
air,  and  it  even  retains  its  polish  when  im- 
mersed in  pure  water  which  has  been  depriT«4 
of  air ;  but  in  common  water,  or  in  water  ex- 
posed to  air,  it  soon  rusts.  This  oxidisemept 
by  water  is  prevented  by  the  alkalies;  and  in 
lime  water,  or  in  a  weak  solntion  of  ammonia^ 
potash,  or  soda,  tlie  metal  keeps  its  lustre. 

Iron  is  susceptible  of  four  ^bfinite  degrees  of 
oxidisement — ^forming  a  protoxide  (FeO),  whidi 
has  not  been  isolated,  bnt  which  is  the  basis  of 
a  series  of  well-defined  salts;  a  sesquionde 
(Fe.Os),  generally  termed  red  oxide  or  per- 
oxide ;  a  black  intermediate  oxide,  known  also 
under  the  name  of  magneHe  oxide  (Fe904); 
and  a  hyperoxide,  called  ferric  acid  (FeOjX 
but  which,  like  liie  protoxide^  has  not  been 
isolated. 

The  oxides  of  iron  are  the  eommon  cdonr- 
ing  matters  of  the  mineral  kingdom ;  the  per- 
oxide is  much  used  as  a  pigment^  and  in  the 
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"tatf  of  kjfiraie  far  the  pnrlfloatioii  of  coal  gas 
by  the  abstraction  and  decompoflition  of  bu1« 
pbretted  hydrogen.  The  compounds  of  iron 
riib  chlorine,  &c.,  generally  correspond  in 
aUmic  composition  with  the  protoxide  and 
|k>roxide.  The  sulphides  are  represent(>d  by 
F&S  and  FeS, :  thero  is  also  a  sesquisulphide 
=Fe,S3.    [Ptbitm.] 

}iinj  of  the  salts  of  iron  are  of  much  im- 
portance in  the  arts,  more  especially  as  mor- 
ti.Dts  ia  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  in  the 
mnufactnre  of  common  writing  ink,  of  Prus- 
sian blae,  and  of  several  pharmaceutical  pre- 
p^itioQj :  the  principal  of  these  will  be  found 
nr<'iofd  ander  other  heads.  The  presence  of 
ir .n  in  water  is  recognised  by  its  inky  taste,  by 
the  deposition  of  a  yellow  or  brown  precipitate 
vhi'Q  boiled  or  exposed  to  air ;  by  a  purple  or 
liack  tinge  with  infiiaion  of  galls,  and  a  blue 
tLrze  with  fenocranide  of  potassium.  The 
n\\n  of  the  protoxide  are  mostly  converted  into 
those  of  the  peroxide,  by  exposure  to  air,  or  by 
citmmon  oxidising  agents. 

Zroa  Aimour  Plates.  Plates  used  for  the 
f  D^^ion  of  vessels  of  war,  and  fortifications, 
a^mnct  modem  artillery.  Although  iron  armour 
▼&«  su0c:e8ted  in  America  in  1812,  and  in  France 
in  1821,  the  first  English  experiment  recorded 
took  place  at  Woolwich  in  1827,  at  the  instigar 
♦i-'n  of  General  Ford,  who  proposed  to  protect 
E:iw)niy  with  wrought-iron  bars.  The  result 
^'^  this  experiment  being  unsatisfactory,  the 
:  I  a  vaa  abandoned ;  and  though  revived  again 
in  thi»  country  in  1860,  it  was  first  brought  to 
a  fnrt  ical  issue  in  France.  The  French  floating 
^Arr«r}',  engaged  at  Kinbum  in  1866,  was  so 
•^jrw-rior  to  its  wooden  companions,  that  the 
qit^tion  of  iron  defences  waa  taken  up  by 
our  Admiralty.  A  committee  assembled,  and 
•^arried  eta  experiments  until  1860,  which  ended 
C'^DfraUy  lA  this  result :  That  a  good  wrought- 
iroD  plate,  4|  inches  thick,  backed  with  18 
mrhos  of  teak,  was  practically  proof  against 
tb^  68-poonder  and  7-ix)eh  breech-loader  Arm- 
Ftrcn^  gmi,  at  a  range  of  400  yards.  On 
th  -  data  thus  obtain»i,  the  Warrior,  Black 
I'nn.:^,  Defence,  and  Resistance,  were  built^ 
tL-ir  coDstroction  beins  as  follows:  4^-inch 
VT'  ^ight'iitm  pUtM,  eac£  15  feet  by  8  feet  2 
:nrW,  listened  by  l:^inch  boltS|  riveted  on 
th '  inside ;  then  a  backing  of  18  inches  of  teak 
9>  11  caulked,  and  a  f-indi  wrought-iron  skin 
^-^  iron  ribs,  18  inches  apart.  The  bow  and 
f'-nj  of  the  Warrior  and  Black  Prince  are 
<*  '^tred  with  only  {-inch  boiler  plate,  in  order 
to  lewen  the  weight 

A  aev  committee  was  appointed  early  in 
1861,  which  continued  its  labours  until  early  in 
H54,  during  which  period  very  heavy  guns 
v-.-e  made,  and  brougnt  to  bear  upon  azmour- 
;  'Jt«d  targets  of  Tariovs  oonstnietions.  The 
t'  tloving  are  the  chief  results  established  by 
^1^  coMse  of  experiments. 

1-  Wrought  iron  of  the  softeat  quality  is  best 
Maptfd  for  armour  plate;  and  the  least  u>- 
rr^ach  to  steely  quality  of  iron  should  be 
^folded.    2.  Very  powerful  machinery  is  abso- 
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lutely  necessary,  and  rolled  plates  are  better 
than  hammered.  3.  Lai^o  and  wide  plates  are 
better  than  small  and  narrow,  all  plates  being 
weakest  near  the  edges.  4.  Tongueing  and 
grooving  weakens  the  plate,  and  tends  to  destroy 
the  plate  adjacent  to  that  which  is  struck.  6. 
A  combination  of  bars  is  inferior  to  a  solid 
plate  of  the  same  weight  or  thickness.  6.  A 
series  of  thin  plates  is  similarly  inferior.  7. 
Generally,  no  combination  is  so  good  as  a  solid 
plate,  the  resistance  of  which,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  may  be  assumed  to  be  nearly  as  the 
square  of  the  thickness.  8.  No  advantage  is 
gained  by  placing  plates  at  an  angle  if  the  iron 
must  be  made  thinner  in  consequence ;  or,  in 
other  words,  iron  of  a  given  weight  is  most 
usefully  employed  in  thick  vertical  plates.  9. 
Rigid  backing  is  best,  for  fortifications,  but  a 
soft  backing  yields^to  any  distortion  of  the 
plat«,  distributes  the  effect  over  a  larger  area, 
and  diminishes  the  damage  to  the  general 
structure.  10.  Wooden  backing  answers  these 
conditions  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  any  other. 
11.  Increase  of  thickness  of  plate  does  not 
compensate  for  considerable  diminution  of 
backing.  12.  All  irregularities  of  surface,  such 
as  bosses,  &c,  tend  to  weaken  the  plate. 
13.  A  facing  of  wood,  or  other  material, 
saves  the  plate  to  some  extent ;  but  is  easily 
destroyed  by  shell.  14.  The  bolts  which  fasten 
the  plates  ^ould  be  of  large  diameter,  at  least 
two  inches;  countersunk  bolts,  with  conical 
heads  and  double  nuts,  have  been  found  to 
answer  best.  16.  Soft  washers  should  be 
used  to  protect  the  fastenings. 

The  above  results,  as  may  be  observed,  con- 
firm the  fact  established  by  experiment^  that 
the  Warrior  target,  in  proportion  to  its  weight, 
ofifers  the  best  protection  of  anv  target  yet  tried. 
Steel  projectiles,  both  shot  and  shell,  from  large 
guns,  have  passed  through  this  tai^et;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  after  we  have  arrived  at 
the  maximum  thickness  of  iron  which  a  vessel 
can  be  made  to  cany,  there  will  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  constructing  a  gun  to  send  a  projectile 
through  its  sides.  A  shell  of  685  lb.  weight, 
containing  24  lb.  of  powder,  fired  from  the 
13-inch  Armstrong  gun,  recently  penetrated  the 
Warrior  target,  though  the  charge  had  been 
reduced  so  as  to  give  the  shell  a  velocity  on 
striking  equal  to  what  it  would  have  been  at 
2,000  yards  with  the  ordinary  serrice  charge. 

War  vessels  have  been  built,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  chief  constructor  of  the  navy, 
having  a  greater  thickness  of  armour  than  that 
of  the  Warrior;  such  are  the  Minotaur  and 
Bellerophon ;  and  the  cupolas  of  the  Eoyal 
Sovereign,  a  man-of-war  altered  on  Captain 
Coles'  plan,  have  a  thickness  of  plating,  around 
the  portSy  of  eleven  inches. 

Iron-clads  have  been  extemporised  in  America 
during  the  late  war,  by  both  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States,  by  fastening  rails  or  chain 
cables  along  the  sides  of  the  vessels.  This 
kind  of  armour,  although  sufficient  to  break  up 
cast-iron  sheUs,  as  shown  in  the  action  between 
the  Kearsage  and  Alabama,  ofif  Cherbourg, 
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would  offer  little  resistance  to  the  steel  pro- 
jectiles now  in  use  with  the  artillery  which 
will  be  brought  against  iron-clad  yessels. 

Some  alterations  are  likely  to  be  made  in 
the  manner  of  securing  the  plates,  the  bolt 
system  being  yeiy  defectiye.  Wooden  screws 
appear  to  giye  good  results,  and  may  possibly 
be  substituted  for,  or  used  in  coigunction  with, 
bolts. 

The  weight  of  armour  which  a  ship  can 
carry  is,  of  course,  bounded  by  certain  limits ; 
there  is,  howeyer,  no  limit  but  that  of  expense 
to  the  armour  which  may  be  placed  upon 
fortresses.  The  embrasures  especially  require 
protection,  and  yarious  shields  haye  been 
proposed  for  this  purpose.  Thomeycroft's  bars, 
alUiough  rejected  in  this  country,  haye  been 
supplied  to  the  Russian  Gbvemment  for  the 
d^ences  of  Cronstadt.  A  shield,  the  inyention 
of  Captain  Inglis,  B.E.,  has  been  foimd  to  giye 
yery  satisfactory  results.  It  consists  of  planks 
of  wroueht-iron  crossing  each  other  at  right 
ansles,  tne  front  layer  being  6  inches,  7  inches, 
and  8  inches  thick,  and  the  rear  layer  6  inches 
thick,  secured  through  the  centres  by  screw 
bolts  with  elastic  washers  under  the  nuts. 
This  shield  was  fired  at  with  a  300-pounder 
Armstrong  gun  and  other  heavy  ordnance ;  but, 
though  much  shaken,  it  was  not  penetrated. 
The  conditions  of  weight  of  armour  for  land 
fortifications  being  essentially  different  to  those 
for  ships,  as  aboye  stated,  it  appears  that  a 
shield  can  be  made  to  withstand  any  ordnance 
brought  to  bear  on  it.  The  problem  is,  to 
effect  this  at  the  least  cost. 

For  the  questions  of  the  yelocity  necessary  to 
penetrate  armour  plate,  and  the  best  form  and 
mato^  of  shot,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
articles  Gunnbbt  and  Pbojhctxlb. 

iron  Pyrites.  Yellow  sulphide  of  iron. 
A  bisulphide  of  iron,  composed  of  iron  28  + 
sulphur  32.  It  is  a  yery  common  and  abundant 
ore  of  the  metal;  it  has  hitherto  been  prin- 
cipally employed  for  the  production  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  or  of  green  vitriol;  but  since 
the  attempt  to  create  a  monopoly  in  the 
sulphur  trade,  it  has  been  largely  used  for  the 
preparation  of  sulphuric  acid.     [PrRrrBS.] 

Zron  Sliipft.    [Ibow  Abmoub  Platb.j 

Xron-eiad  Blilp*.  [Iron  Armoxtb  Piatb.1 

ZroBWOOd.  The  name  giyen  to  the  hard 
wood  of  yarious  trees  in  different  countries, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  trees  of  the  genus 
Sideroxylm,  That  of  Bourbon  is  Ci^cofUa 
Sideroxykn ;  those  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Eusideroxylon  Zuafferi,  Namia  vera,  Intsia 
amJwinensis,  Memecylon  ferreum,  Stadmannia 
Sideroxylofif  8lo€tia  Sideroxylon  and  others; 
that  of  Morocco  is  Argania  Siderosylon ;  that 
of  Norfolk  Island,  Noteltea  longifolia ;  that  of 
"North  Amenc&tOstryavirginica.  These  names 
by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  of  plants  to  which 
the  term  is  applied. 

Irony  (Gr.  e/p«yc(a,  from  <fp«r,  a  diseetnbierf 
as  saying  less  than  he  thinks).  In  Rhetoric, 
the  quality  of  style  and  of  sentiment  which 
Aristotle  designates  by  this   term  is  somo- 
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what  different  from  that  which  bears  the  same 
title  in  modem  phraseology,  bang,  in  fiurt, 
only  a  subdiyision  of  it  Irony,  in  hiB  sense  of 
the  word,  is  an  artftal  representation  of  quali- 
ties or  thingiB  as  less  than  they  really  are. 
Thus,  among  the  yarious  characters  of  the 
human  mind  as  giyen  by  him,  the  djpMr  is  one 
who  affectedly  conceals  or  depreciatiss  his  oirn 
good  qualities.  Qnintilian  giyes  to  rhetorical 
irony  a  far  more  general  sense,  terming  it 
diversUoquiumf  or  the  use  of  expressions  con- 
trary to  the  thoughts  of  the  speaker.  He 
also  distinguishes  it  into  two  spedes,  treating 
it  as  a  trope  or  figure  of  speech  where  the 
opposition  of  thought  to  language  extends  only 
to  a  few  words ;  a  figure  of  thought,  vhere  it 
extends  to  a  whole  passage  or  dircourse.  The 
Socratic  irony  is  employ^  in  aigument  when 
one  speaker  affects  to  take  the  positions  of  the 
other  for  granted,  in  order  adroitly  to  lead 
him  into  self-contvadiction  or  obrioos  ab- 
surdity. In  the  ordinary  sense,  ironj  is  a 
more  delicate  species  of  sarcasm,  by  which 
praises  are  bestowed  where  it  is  intended  to 
conyey  the  opposite  sense  of  disapprobaUoo ; 
or  assent  is  notified  where  the  real  object  is  to 
express  dissent. 

ZmUUttttoB  (Lat  irradio,  /  shine  on,  from 
radius,  a  ray).  The  apparent  enlargement  of 
a  strongly  illuminated  object.  Thus  a  plati- 
num wire  raised  to  incandescence  appears  mneh 
thicker.  The  impression  produced  by  light  on 
the  retina  appears  to  be  extended,  though  to 
an  extremely  small  distance,  round  the  image 
of  the  object  formed  by  the  lens  of  the  eye.  The 
'new  moon  in  the  old  moon's  arms'  is  an 
appearance  due  to  irradiation,  as  also  the 
apparent  projection  beyond  the  planet's  disc  of 
the  polar  snows  of  Man. 

Irrattonal.  In  Arithmetic,  an  irrational 
quantity  or  surd  is  one  whose  ratio  to  unity 
is  not  equal  to  that  of  any  two  finite  nam- 
bers.  Irrational  quantities  are  met  with  in 
attempting  to  extract  the  roots  of  numbers: 
thus  the  square  root  of  2  is  irrational ;  it  maj 
be  represented  by  the  symbol  V2,  but  it  can 
only  be  approximated  to  by  actual  calculation. 
The  term  irrational  is  also  applied  to  algebraic 
expressions  which  inyolye  fr^tional  indices  or 
radical  signs ;  and  an  expression  of  this  kind  is 
said  to  be  rationalised  when,  by  the  performance 
of  suitable  algebraic  operations,  its  irrational 
form  is  made  to  disappear.    Thus  the  equation 

by  obvious  processes  of  transposition  and  inro- 
lution  may  be  naade  to  assume  the  rational  form, 

ar*  +^  +  ««  -  2yr—  2^x  -  2ay  «  0. 

Srr«diiclble  Case.    [Cubic  Equation.] 
XrrednolMe   Bqiiatloii.      An   algebraic 

equation,  whose  coefiicients  are  rational  func- 
tions of  any  known  quantities,  is  said  to  be 
irreducible  when  the  Auction  which  is  equated 
to  zero  is  not  divisible  by  any  function  of 
lower  degree  whose  coefficients  are  likewise 
rational  Actions  of  known  quantities. 


IRRBGULAR 

(Lat.  in,  neg.,  and  x^iola,  a 
rule).  In  Botany,  having  the  parts  which  oon- 
stitata  one  series  in  a  flower,  the  petals  for 
exunpk,  dissimilar  in  sise  and  form. 

fimfolar  Oadeaca.  In  Music,  one  which 
does  not  end  npon  the  essential  chord  of 
the  mode  in  which  a  piece  is  oomposed. 
[Cadevci.] 

Zrrecvtar  Troopa*  Troops  enlisted,  paid, 
and  officered  diflforenthr  from  the  re^^nlar  annj ; 
for  instance,  the  Guards,  Artillery,  and 
EngiseeiB.  There  are  several  regiments  of 
irr^lQlar  cavalry  in  India;  in  these  the  men 
provide  their  own  horses,  arms,  clothing,  and 
subsistence.  The  regiments  are  raised  by 
Tolnntsiy  enlistment^  and  the  men  mnst  serve 
twenty  years  before  they  receive  any  retiring 
lUovuce. 

ZrrlffmtlOB    (Lat    irrigatio).    The  art  of 
Bpreading  water  over  lands  artificially,  and  by 
means  of  sorfaoe  drains  or  channels,  as  con- 
trasted with  watering  by  manual  labour.     In 
Great  Britain  and  in  analogous  dimates^  irri- 
gation is  confined  to  grass  land ;  but  in  warmer 
climates,  such  as  those  of  Italy,  Spain,  India, 
&c,  izriffation  is  considered  to  be  essential  to 
ihm  production  of  large  crops  in  every  kind 
of  field  or    ffarden    cultivation.    When  any 
sorCace  is  to  be  iirigated,  the  supply  of  water 
that  is  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  is  conducted 
to  the  highest  point  of  the  field,  and  it  is 
thence  led  over  toe  surfiice  in  open  gutters,  so 
as  to  run  very  slowly,  and  to  sink  into  the 
earth  as  it  proceeds.     In  general  no  great 
iiiir£ice  can  be  irrigated  at  the  same  time,  and 
diffsrent  parts  of  a  farm  or  of  a  field  must 
h^  inigsted  in  succession.    In  countries  idiere 
tiiis  pnctioe  is  universal,  it  often  happens  that 
one  flOQice  of  anpply  is  common  to  two  or 
more  fums,  the  occupiers  of  which  have  the 
vat«r  on  iJtemate  days;  but  the  rights  of 
'vater  are  subjects  of  ft«quent  dispute.    In  the 
BOQth  of  Franco,  and  in  Italy  and  Spain,  abun- 
dant crops  cannot  be  produced  without  irri- 
gation, whidi  forms  a  necessary  part  of  the 
nioeadon  of  the  agricultural  engineer.     Even 
the  potato  crop  and  madder  are  irrigated  in 
the  m^ighbouraood  of  Avignon ;  and  in  Tus- 
einy,  wheat,  maize,  beans,  turnips,  and  every 
oth«r  crop  that  can  be  sown  witn  the  driU  is 
▼atered  from    artificial   channels;    while  in 
India  the  cotton,  sugar,  and  indigo  crops  are 
conndered  to  require  irrigation.    The  practice 
is  as  old  as  human  dviHsation ;  and  some  of 
the  first  machines  we  read  of  in  history  are 
thoae  for  raising  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  iHgris, 
and  Enphrates,  for  irrigating  the  lands  upon 
th«ir  banks.  Water,  in  short,  is  to  the  agricul- 
tve  of  warm  Himat^^  what  manure  is  to  the 
coltirator  of   temperate   latitudes;    and    the 
ffhia  of  the  wisest  rulers  have  been  at  all 
timf«  directed  to  securing  a  proper  supply  of 
it    The  English  government  has  lately  en- 
omn^ed  vast  works  for  this  purpose  in  its 
Indian  possessions,  and  these  have  already 
yielded  enormous  profits.  The  irrigation  works 
of  the  Hoors  <tf  Spain  may  still  b«  referred  to 
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as  models  of  that  description  of  enterprise. 
The  reader  who  may  desire  to  study  tl^  sub- 
ject thoroughly  would  do  well  to  consult  Baird 
Smith's  works  On  Indian  Irrigation  and  On  the 
Irrigation  of  the  Madraa  Territory  \  Nadault 
de  iBufifon's  TraiU  de  ^Irrigation  de  ritalis 
Septentrionale,  and  his  Traiti  deF Agriculture 
HgdrauUque,  The  article  on  '  Water  Meadows' 
in  the  Aide  Mhnaire  of  the  military  sciences 
ma]r  be  consulted  for  the  bibliography  of  the 
subject.  A  description  of  the  works  upon  the 
great  Ganges  canal  would  also  repay  the  atten- 
tion of  anyone  who  might  think  fit  to  trace 
the  progress  of  the  art  of  irrigation :  some  of 
them  are  amongst  the  most  gigantic  hydraulic 
works  ever  executed,  as  for  instance  the  Solani 
aqueduct,  which  has  a  clear  waterway  of  180 
feet  in  width  by  10  feet  in  depth,  with  a  head- 
way above  the  valley  of  the  river  traversed 
equal  to  about  30  feet.  This  work  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  late  East  India  Company,  which 
fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  imgation. 

XrwlBgltes.  The  name  popularly  given  to 
the  followers  of  Edward  Irving,  who  died  at 
Glasgow  in  1834.  This  celebrated  preacher 
drifted  into  a  system  of  mysticism,  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  a  millennium,  with  the  power  of 
working  miracles  and  speaking  with  tongues, 
bore  a  prominf>nt  part  After  his  death,  this 
system  was  greatly  developed  by  his  adherents, 
who  organised  themselves  into  a  body  to  which 
thev  have  given  the  name  of  the  'Catholic 
and  ApostoUc  Church.'  The  titles  and  grada- 
tions of  their  ministers  are  borrowed  from  the 
Hebrew  hierarchy  of  angels,  while  their  disci- 
pline and  doctrine  in  some  respects  resemble 
those  of  the  church  of  Borne. 

Zaadelplioas  (Gr.  urdlScX^of,  like  a  brother). 
In  Botany,  when  the  separate  bundles  of 
stamens  in  a  diadelphous  flower  are  equal  or 
alike. 

Zsatlinide.  A  crystalline  yellow  powder 
formed  on  paqsing  dry  ammonia  into  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  isatin. 

fantini  The  product  of  the  oxidation  of 
indigo  by  chromic  add.  It  occurs  in  beautiful 
rose-red  crystals. 

laatto  (Gr.  Iffdris).  A  genus  of  Crucifera 
which  yields  one  or  two  dye  plants,  /.  tine- 
toriOf  the  Woad,  and  Z  indigotica^  the  Tein- 
ching  of  China.  Woad  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  a  native  of  South-eastern  Europe, 
whence  it  has  spread  by  means  of  cultivation, 
and  become  naturalised  in  Europe  as  fiir  north 
as  Sweden,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Asia. 
Before  the  use  of  indigo  became  common 
among  European  dyers,  the  blue  colouring 
matter  obtained  from  this  plant  was  an  article 
of  sreat  importance;  but  the  introdaction  of 
indigo  has  almost  entirely  superseded  it,  and 
it  is  now  only  grown  to  a  slight  extent,  and 
used  chiefly  by  woollen  dyers  for  mixing  with 
indigo,  in  order  to  exdte  fermentation.  It  is 
generally  prepared  by  grinding  the  leaves  into 
a  paste,  which  is  then  carefully  fermented  in 
heaps,  and  afterwards  made  into  balls  or  bricks 
for  sale.    Small  quantities  of  these  balls  are 
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annually  imported  from  the  Continent,  amount- 
ing in  1859  to  200  cwt  The  use  of  woad  as 
a  dye  dates  from  very  early  times.  Dioscorides, 
Pliny,  and  others,  mention  its  use  for  dyeing 
wool;  and  Csesar  relates  that  the  ancient 
Britons  used  it  for  staining  their  bodies — the 
word  Britain  being  derived  from  the  Celtic 
brith  or  brit,  'painted,'  in  reference  to  this 
custom. 

/.  indiffoiica  is  cultivated  as  a  tinctorial  plant 
in  the  north  of  China,  where  it  is  called  Tein- 
china^  and  takes  the  place  of  the  indigo  of  the 
south.  Its  colouring  matter  is  obtained  by  a 
process  closely  analogous  to  that  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  indigo ;  but  instead  of  being 
thoroughly  inspissated,  so  as  to  form  solid 
cakes,  it  is  used  by  the  Chinese  dyers  in  a 
semi-liquid  or  pasty  state.  It  is  commonly 
employed  for  dyeing  cotton  doth,  to  which  it 
imparts  a  dark-blue  colour. 

laeblooele  (6hr.  krx^i  ^^  ^^Pt  '^^^  Kh^% 
tumour),  A  hernial  tumour  at  the  foramen 
of  the  ischium. 

Isoliliuii  (Gt.  Ux^y  One  of  the  bones  of 
the  foBtal  pelvis,  and  a  part  of  the  ot  innomina- 
turn  in  the  adult. 

Isobnoplioiila  or  Iioboplioiila  (6r. 
Itrxvo^vyiof  from  Iffx"'^**  ^^*^i  <uid  ^v4,  voice). 
Terms  used  by  pathologists  to  designate  a  thin 
or  small  voice,  loss  of  voice,  and  imperfect 
speech  or  stammering. 

IMhmia  (Ghr.  tcrxw,  /  retain,  and  odpor, 
urine).    Betention  of  urine. 

ZserfiM.  A  variety  of  Titaniferous  Iron, 
found  disseminated  in  Iron-sand  near  the 
source  of  the  Iser,  in  Silesia. 

Zoefliioiiio  Aeld«  An  unciystaillisable 
stable  isomer  of  sulphovinie  acid ;  formed  when 
solution  of  ethionic  acid  is  boiled. 

Zslnfftafls  (Gher.  hausenblase,  the  air-bladder 
of  the  sturgeon).  A  very  pure  form  of  gelatine^ 
prepared  from  certain  parts  of  the  entrails  of 
several  fish:  The  best  is  derived  from  the 
sturgeon,  and  is  almost  exclusively  imported 
from  Bussia,  twisted  up  in  rolls  or  formed  into 
cakes,  which  are  afterwards  torn  into  shreds  or 
cut  into  fine  shavings  in  this  oountzy.  Gkx)d 
isinglass  should  be  fr«e  from  smell  and  taste, 
and  perfectly  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Zsia.  One  of  the  chief  deities  in  Egyptian 
mythology,  the  wife  of  Osiris  and  mother  of 
Horns,  ^he  is,  however,  very  variously  de- 
scribed, and  invested  with  many  difiPerent  cha- 
racters. By  the  Greeks,  she  was  generally 
identified  with  Demeter  (Ceres).  Among  the 
higher  and  more  philosophical  theologians  she 
was  made  the  svmbol  of  Pantheistic  divinity : 
see  especially  the  remarkable  passage  at  the 
end  of  the  Qolden  Am  of  Apuleius.  By  the 
people  she  was  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of 
fecundity,  and  in  her  honour  an  annual  festi- 
val was  instituted  which  lasted  seven  days. 
The  cow  was  sacred  to  her.  She  was  repre- 
sented variously,  though  most  usually  as  a 
woman  with  the  horns  of  a  cow,  and  some- 
times with  the  lotus  on  her  head  and  the  sis- 
tmm  in  her  hand.  Herpriests  were  bound  to  ob- 
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serve  perpetual  chastity ;  but  when  her  wor^p 
passed  into  foreign  countries,  her  rites  became 
merely  a  cloak  for  sacerdotal  licentiousness, 
which  at  last  reached  such  a  pitch  that  they 
were  prohibited  at  Boma  ^e  worship  of 
Isis,  however,  was  repeatedly  revived,  and 
furnished  a  theme  for  the  indignant  pen  of 
JuvenaL  The  laiac  Table  in  the  Turin  Mu- 
seum, which  was  so  long  supposed  by  the 
learned  to  represent  the  mysteries  of  Isis, 
'has  been  judged  by  Champollion  to  be  the 
work  of  an  iminitiated  artist  little  acquainted 
with  the  worship  of  the  goddess,  and  probably 
of  the  age  of  Hadrian.'  (Creuzer's  Mythol, ; 
Plutarch's  Treatise  on  leis  and  Osiris,  &c  &c. ; 
an  Essay  by  Be  Montfiiu9on,  Hist,  de  FAcad.  des 
Inscr.  vol.  xvi.,  which  contains  a  summary  of 
the  Grecian  learning  on  the  subject ;  JBdim.  de 
VAcad.  des  Inser,  zzziv. ;  and  Quart.  Betf.  July 
1840.) 

IsiB  (Itidas  prodamos,  a  marine  plant»  like 
coral,  according  to  Pliny).  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  jointed  coral,  in  which  the  joints  are 
composed  of  a  substance  resembling  horn. 

Islam  or  »rt«m  The  religion  of  Mo- 
hammed. The  body  of  the  fruthful,  and 
the  countries  in  which  it  is  professed,  are 
so  termed  by  the  Mohanmiedans.  All  those 
who  professed  the  true  religion  and  the  unity 
of  Gkxl  before  the  arrival  of  Mohammed, 
are  considered  as  comprised  in  the  character 
and  privileges  of  Islamism.  The  Mufti  of 
Constantinople,  or  chief  minister  of  religion 
in  Turkey,  bears  the  title  of  Sheikh-ul-Islam. 

Zfllaaa  ^properly  eve-land,  flrom  A.-Saz. 
eye,  as  in  Athelney,  Thomey ;  the  word  isle 
representing  the  Latin  insula :  Wedgwood  s.v.). 
A  tract  of  land  encompassed  with  water, 
whether  of  the  sea,  a  river,  or  a  lake ;  in  con- 
tradistinction to  continent  or  terra  firma» 

ZaUuids.  The  detached  portions  of  land 
separated  from  each  other,  and  from  the  Lugger 
masses  or  continents,  by  water  spaces  more  or 
less  wide  and  deep,  are  of  two  veiy  distinct 
kinds.  Some  are  elongated  and  generally 
parallel  to  continents,  others  are  detached, 
rounded,  or  in  groups  and  systems  in  open 
ocean.  The  former  are  called  continental,  and 
the  latter  pelagic.  Of  the  continental  islands 
of  Europe,  the  British  Islands,  the  islands 
between  Italy  and  Spain,  and  those  of  tlie 
Grecian  Archipelago  are  the  most  important 
As  connected  with  Asia  and  Africa,  Formosa 
and  the  Japanese  group,  the  New  Zealand 
group,  Madagascar  and  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  are  the  most  charac- 
teristic; while  the  West  Indian  islands, 
Patagonia,  and  the  chain  of  islands  off  the 
north  coast  of  North  America  are  illustrative 
examples. 

Amongst  pelagic  or  oceanic  islands,  may  be 
quoted  the  various  groups  of  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  some  of  those  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  the  Galapagos. 

Most  groups  of  islands  near  continents  have 
formerly  been  connected  with  the  adjacent 
land,  while  the  pelagic  islands  are  probably 
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related  to  Luds  now  either  submerged  or 
nsing.  Manj  of  the  Utter  are  coralline  or 
Tolcanie. 

X«tena»  of  the  Bl— edCI^t  InsnlaBea- 
toram.  Fortunate  Insnlas ;  6r.  Nty^oi  MoHdpw), 
According  to  the  Oredan  Mytholo^,the  Happy 
lelands,  snpposed  to  lie  weetward  in  the  ocean, 
whither  afl^  death  the  sonla  of  the  righteous 
were  transported.  [ELTannc;  HTraEBonsAN 
QABDms.] 

MmaammUMmaMm  A  Mohammedan  sect,  who 
deriyed  their  name  from  maintaining  the 
pretensions  of  Ismael,  the  ,son  of  Jaafar,  to 
the  rank  of  Imam,  to  the  ezdnsion  of  Moossa, 
who  was  adopted  by  that  saint.  They  con- 
sequently rejected  the  claims  of  Moussa  and 
the  five  sabeequent  Imams.  The  Ismaeliana 
formed  a  secret  association,  founded  in  the 
tenth  centunr  of  the  Christian  en  by  Abdallah, 
a  Persian.  From  them  originated  the  fiunous 
Bocietf  of  the  Assassimb.  (Taylor's  History 
of  Mohammedanitm^  p.  225 ;  Mhn.  de  FAeai, 
des  Inscr.  voL  xvii. ;  '  Secret  Societies  of  the 
Middle  Ages,'  published  in  the  Library  of 
EaUrtamwg  KnowUdffe,  1837.) 

Zsoeetio  AxMLm  A  constituent  of  the  oil 
expressed  from  Buphorbiaceous  plants.  In  the 
free  state  it  occurs  in  pearly  scales. 

[iSOTBTOHAT>] 

(Or.  XIrof,  epuu,  and  xf^f^ 
ooIoiit),  Having  the  same  colours.  In  certain 
ezp^ments  with  doubly  refracting  erystals, 
the  decomposed  li^t  forms  a  double  series  of 
coloured  rings  or  curves  of  different  forms, 
arranged  in  a  certain  order,  each  curve  in  the 
one  seriee  baring  one  corresponding  to  it  both 
in  form  and  colour  in  the  other.  The  two 
curves  or  lines  which  hare  the  same  tint  are 
called  isockronuOie.  (Herschel's  'Treatise  on 
Light,'  Eneyehpadia  MetropoUtana.) 

XioeliroMa  Axen  (Gr.  larot^  and  xp^Mr, 
time).  In  Mechanics,  axes  around  wMch,  if 
a  body  be  made  to  oscillate,  the  oscillatioDs 
will  be  peifbrmed  in  equal  times. 

IMMlirMMas.  A  term  applied  to  two  or 
more  vibrations  or  oscillations  to  denote  that 
they  are  performed  in  equal  times.  The  term 
MocArofiwm,  as  applied  to  a  single  ribnting 
body,  denotes  the  property  which  it  possesses  of 
performing  successiTe  oscillations  in  equal  times, 
notwithstanding  tiie  variation  in  the  amplitude 
of  those  oscillations.  The  isochronism  of  the 
common  pendulum  is  imperfect^  but  that  of  a 
cydoidal  pendulum  is  theoretically  perfect 
[CrOLom.]  When  the  amplitudes  are  veiy 
small,  however,  the  successive  oscillations  of  a 
common  pendulum  are  practically  isochronous. 
Hie  isochronism  of  a  ribrating  stretched  string, 
again,  is  proved  by  the  feet  that  the  pitch  of 
the  note  does  not  vary  appreciably  when  its 
intenHty  diminishes. 

IsooUbaI  Uses.  Those  lines  which  pass 
through  places  where  the  magnetic  dip  or  in- 
clination IS  the  same. 

iBOdooniiii  {Or.  ttr^ftos,  built  alike).  In 
Ancient  Architecture^  a  species  of  walliug,  in 
which  all  the  courses  were  of  equal  height. 
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IVOgOBitt  Idnes  (Gr.  laey^inos,  emti" 
anyular).  In  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  the  Imes 
passing  through  all  places  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  at  which  the  horizontal  magnetic 
needle  makes  the  same  angle  with  the  meri- 
dian, or  at  which  the  dedination  is  the  same. 
[Maohxiisic,  TxBRnmuAL.] 

XMteted,  ZnsnlatBd  (from  the  Ital. 
isola,  Lat.  insula,  an  island).  In  Electri- 
city, a  body  is  said  to  be  isoUted  when  it 
is  surrounded  by  non-conductors,  or  bodies  to 
which  it  cannot  communicate  its  electric  virtue, 
except  by  induction.  Bodies  may  be  isolated 
in  various  ways;  bv  suspending  them  by  means 
of  caoutchouc  or  silken  cords ;  by  placing  them 
on  a  cake  of  gutta  percha,  wax,  resin,  or  sul- 
phur, or  on  a  stand  of  glass  or  dry  varnished 
wood,  &c 

laolatea  P«lBt.  In  Oeometxy,  a  double 
point  at  which  the  two  tangents  are  imaginary. 
It  is  also  called  a  conjugate  point.  [Comjuoatb 
Point  and  Dox7bi.8  Point.] 

XaoniMrtnn  (Gr.  Uos,  and  fUpos,  part). 
Compounds  which  contain  the  same  elements 
in  the  same  ratio,  and  yet  exhibit  distinct 
chemical  qualities,  are  said  to  be  isomtric. 
The  cyanic  and  frdminie  acids  are  isomeric 
compounds  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon. 
The  distinctions  thus  arising  are  probably 
referable  to  the  different  ways  in  which  the 
same  elementaiy  atoms  are  grouped  in  the 
compound.  The  ultimate  elements  of  the 
hydrated  cyanate  of  ammonia  and  of  urea  are 
the  same,  and  in  the  same  proportions,  but 
the  two  substances  are  very  distinct ;  the  ele- 
ments are  differently  grouped ;  they  are  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  and  urea  may 
be  represented  as  G9H4O3N3,  while  in  the 
cyanate  they  are  arranged  as  NH3,CsN0,H0. 
To  analogous  eases  in  which  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  elements  in  100  parts  by  weight 
are  the  same,  but  in  which  the  absolute  number 
of  atoms  differs,  the  term  polymerism  has  been 
applied.  Aldehyd  and  acetic  ether  are  liquids 
quite  different  in  properties,  but  they  are  poly- 
meric, Aldehyd  is  represented  by  C4H4O5,  and 
acetic  ether  by  C9Hg04.  Two  atoms  of  alde- 
hyd would  therefore  be  equivalent  to  one  of 
acetic  ether;  but  100  parts  of  eadi  liquid 
would  yield  precisely  the  same  relative  weights 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  At  the  same  time 
these  liquids  are  not  mutually  convertible  into 
each  otner.  In  mineral  chemistry,  a  similar 
condition  presents  itself  in  reference  to  the 
compounds  known  asferro-  and  ferri-cyanogen. 
The  former  is  Fe,  CgNg;  the  latter  has  exactly 
double  the  number  of  atoms,  F,,  CigNg. 
In  a  state  of  combination,  their  crystal- 
line forms,  colour,  and  chemical  properties 
are  wholly  different  These  facts  teach  us 
that  the  grouping  of  the  atoms,  apart  from 
the  composition  of  substances,  has  a  mate- 
rial influence  on  their  chemical  and  physical 
properties. 

Zaomerona  (Gr.  Iff^fitp^s,  from  ttrot,  and 
fUpoSj  a  part).  In  Botany,  equal  in  number. 
Thus  an  isomerous  flower  is  one  in  which 
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the  different  parts  are  equal  to  each  other  in 
number. 
Xsometrtoal    VerapeotlYe.      [Psbsfbo- 

TIVB.] 

Xsomorpblun  (Or.  Xaos,  and  iMp^^form). 
Substances  which  resemble  each  other  in  their 
crystaUine  forms,  but  differ  in  their  component 
parts,  are  said  to  be  iaomorphotu.  Thus  the 
phosphate  and  biphosphate  of  soda  have  the 
same  form,  or  are  isomorphotUf  with  the  arse- 
niate  and  binarseniate  of  soda ;  and  in  regard 
to  other  bases,  such  as  potash  and  ammonia, 
each  arseniate  has  a  corresponding  phosphate 
possessed  of  the  same  form.  In  these  cases 
there  is  necessarily  an  analogy  in  the  atomic 
constitution  of  the  compounds,  which  are  ob- 
served to  possess  the  same  number  of  equiva- 
lents of  add,  alkali,  and  water  of  oystallisation, 
and  differ  in  nothing  except  that  the  one  series 
contains  an  atom  of  arsenic^  and  the  other  an 
atom  of  phosphorus. 

Zsoiuuidra  (Or.  tlirof,  eqtuU,  and  Mip),  The 
genus  which  yields  the  Gutta  Percha  tree,  /. 
GtUtOj  which  IS  a  large  forest-tree  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  growing  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high, 
with  a  trunk  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
abounding  in  milky  juice,  which  is  Ghitta  Percha. 
The  tree  belongs  to  the  order  Sa^tacea.  The 
juice  has  been  obtained  by  feUing  the  trees, 
and  through  this  extravagant  mode  it  has  become 
extinct  in  Singapore,  ^ence  the  produce  was 
first  obtained.  The  ayerage  quantity  yielded 
by  each  tree  is  set  down  at  20  lbs.  For  the 
uses  and  properties  of  this  substance,  see  the 
article  Gutta  Pbbcha. 

ZsopeHmetiioal  (6r.  f<ro9 ;  x9pifterpo¥,  cir- 
eumference).  A  term  applied  to  figures,  recti- 
lineal or  curvilineal,  having  equal  perimeters. 
An  isoperimetrical  problem  originally  denoted 
one  in  which,  of  all  possible  isoperimetrical 
figures,  that  one  was  required  which  possessed 
some  other  assigned  property  or  properties.  As 
an  example  of  an  isoperimetrical  theorem,  to 
which  the  solution  of  such  problems  lead,  we 
may  cite  the  well-known  one  according  to  which 
the  area  of  a  circle  is  greater  than  that  en- 
closed by  any  other  isoperimetrical  figure.  The 
term  isoperimetrical,  however,  was  soon  ex- 
tended to  a  more  general  class  of  problems 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  figure  which,  having 
certain  properties  in  common  with  others,  is 
distinguished  from  the  latter  by  some  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  property. 

James  Bernoulli  was  the  first  who  discovered 
the  true  principles  on  which  questions  of  this 
kind  depend,  and  the  circumstances  which 
render  the  ordinaiy  methods  of  maxima  and 
minima  inapplicable  to  them.  The  immediate 
subject  of  his  researches  was  the  problem  of 
the  Bbachistochkonh  [which  see],  or  curve 
of  quickest  descent,  celebrated  in  the  early 
history  of  the  calculus  on  account  of  the  con- 
troversy to  which  it  gave  rise  between  the  two 
brothers,  James  and  John  Bernoulli.  The 
analysis  of  the  former.  Analysis  magni  Pro- 
hlemaiis  Isoperim£irici,  was  published  at  Basle 
in  1701,  and  in  the  Leipsic  Acts  of  the  same 
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year.  Solutions  were  afterwards  given  by 
Taylor  in  his  Methodus  Ineremintonim;  by 
John  Bernoulli  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  1718;  and  by  Euler  in  the 
Petersburg  Memoirs.  Euler  afterwuds  gave  a 
complete  and  general  solution  of  the  problem 
in  his  Methwius  inveniendi  Lineas  eurvat 
maximi  minimive  Proprietaie  aaudenta,  a 
work  of  which  Lagrange  has  said  that  therB 
is  perhaps  no  other  which  can  be  of  more  use 
to  those  who  wish  to  exercise  themselves  in 
the  integral  calculus.  The  method,  however, 
which  is  followed  in  this  work  has  been  saper- 
seded  by  the  inrention  of  the  calculus  of  wria- 
tions  by  Lagrange ;  a  most  important  braodi 
of  anamis,  of  which  the  solution  of  isoperi' 
metrical  problems  is  one  of  the  most  obvious 
applications. 

The  purely  geometrical  treatment  of  isoperi- 
metrical problems  has  been  little  cultivated. 
One  of  the  ablest  researches  of  this  kind  was 
given  by  Steiner  in  Crelle's  Journal,  vol  zxir. 
1842. 

Zsopoda  (Gr.  Iffos,  and  vovf,  afoot).  The 
name  of  an  order  of  Crustaceans,  comprehend- 
ing  those  which  have  the  legs  all  alike,  and 
adapted  only  for  locomotion  and  prehensioD. 

Zsopodtferm.  The  larvae  of  Saprophagoua 
Hexapods  are  so  called  which  have  an  obbug 
body,  a  distinct  thoracic  shield,  and  a  vent 
provided  with  filaments  or  lamins. 

iBoiiyre  (Gr.  teos,  equal,  and  vvp,  fin ;  be- 
cause the  effect  produced  upon  it  by  the  blow- 
pipe is  like  that  producea  on  several  other 
minerals).  A  silicate  of  alumina,  peroxide  of 
iron,  and  lime,  found  in  compact  masses  in  the 
granite  of  St.  Just,  near  Penzance,  in  Corn- 
wall. It  is  an  amorohous  mineral,  resembling 
Obsidian,  of  a  greyish  or  Telvet-black  colour, 
occasionally  variegated  with  grey  or  red  spots 
or  streaks,  like  Bloodstone,  and  opaque  or  only 
slightly  translucent. 

ZsoBceles  (G^.  Icroo-iccX^s,  from  ffKcAoi,  a 
leg).  In  Geometiy,  an  isosceles  triangle  is  one 
which  has  two  equal  sides.  By  Euclid's  prop.  5, 
book  i.  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles 
triangle  are  also  equal. 

Ssostemonoos  (Gr.  Irof,  and  ori^iiMf,  a 
thread  or  stamen).  In  Botany,  this  term,  in 
expressing  the  proportion  that  one  part  beers 
to  another,  denotes  that  the  stamens  are  equal 
in  number  to  the  petals. 

laotbeniua  (Gr.  Ivos,  and  Bipi».%  heat).  In 
Physical  Geography,  isothermal  lines  are  those 
which  pass  throuffh  those  points  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  at  which  the  mean  annual  t^^inpe- 
rature  is  the  same.  Isothermal  sones  are  spaces 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator  having  the 
same  mean  temperature,  and  bounded  by  cor- 
responding isothermal  lines.  On  account  of 
the  irregular  form  and  disposition  of  the  con- 
tinental masses,  by  which  the  climate  of  dif- 
ferent places  is  greatly  influenced,  the  iso- 
thermal curves  are  not  parallel  to  the  equator, 
excepting  in  the  very  low  latitudes.  According 
to  Humboldt^  the  isothermal  line  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  temperature  of  32^  Fahrenheit 
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pissM  between  Ulea  in  Lapland,  lat  66^,  and 

Table  Baj  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  lat.  64^. 
The  isotht^mal  line  of  41^  passes  near  Stock- 
holm, lat  69^^,  and  St  Oeorge's  Bay,  New- 
fonodlaod,  lat  48^.    The  line  of  50°  passes 
through  the  Netherlands,  lat  61°,  and  near 
Boston  in  the  United  States,  kt.  42}° ;  that  of 
d9°  betveen  Borne  and  Florence,  lat  43°  and 
Raleigh  in  NorOi  Caiolina,  lat  36°.    In  all 
tht>9«  eases  we  see  that  the  isothermal  lines,  in 
p&ssiiig  £nom  the  ▼estem  side  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  to  the  eastern  coast  of  America, 
•ieriate  reiy  considerably  towards  the  sonth ; 
the  deviation  in  one  case  amounting  to  11}° 
of  ktttude.    In  passing  OTer  the  American 
ooDtioent,  they  again  recede  to  the  northward ; 
sifi  in  California,  and  to  the  north  of  that 
p^ninsiik,  along  the  western  side  of  the  conti- 
ii«Dt,  the  annnal  temperature  is  nearly  the 
same  as  under  similar  latitudes  in  the  west  of 
Eonpe.    From  the  western  to  the  eastern  side 
of  the  old  continent^  the  flexure  of  the  iso- 
thefoul  enrres    and  the  diminution  of  the 
mean  annual   temperature  under   the    same 
puiUela  are  not  less  conspicuous.     The  iso- 
thermal line  of  55°  passes  through  Nantes, 
Ut  47^  and  Pekin,   lat  39}°.     Edinburgh 
tod  Kaaan  (in  the  east  of  Bussia)  have  the 
nine  latitude;    but  the  mean  annual    tem- 
pcrabue  of  the  former  is  48°   while  that  of 
the  second  is  below  38°.     For  the  different 
msM  which   affect    the  parallelism  of   the 
Lsothermal  lines,  or  which  produce  the  dif- 
fen-oces  of  the  mean  annual  temperature  of 
places  ander  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  see 
CintiTB. 

Homboldt  gives tiie  name  of  isotherallines{GrT. 
boY,  and  0^pM,  atanmer)  to  the  curves  passing 
tboogh  those  places  at  which  the  mean  summer 
b'-dt  is  the  same;  and  of  isochimenal  (Iffos,  and 
x^^t^tWinUr)  to  those  which  pass  through  the 
I  lic^  at  whidi  the  mean  temperature  of  winter 
u  the  same.  The  isotheral  and  isochimenal 
^vres  deriate  much  more  from  the  parallels 
of  latitude  than  the  isothermaL  The  latitudes 
^>f  places  having  the  same  winter  temperature 
swoetimea  differ  as  much  as  18°  or  20°  The 
vint«r  of  Scotland  is  as  mild  as  that  of  Milan. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  winter  months  at 
Edinburgh  is  about  38  J° ;  of  Kasan,  under  the 
Baffle  parallel,  only  2°.  The  winter  of  Pekin  is 
u  rigoztma  as  that  of  Stockholm.  (Humboldt's 
f'ragmmi  Anaii^[ues;  Murray's  Qtography, 
Ictroduction.) 

^Mvaot.  In  Heraldry,  a  charge  repre- 
^Dtcd  as  issuing  or  coming  up  from  another 
'•hirge  or  bearing ;  also,  a  lion  or  other  beast 
i^pnr^ented  as  rising  fhmi  the  bottom  line  of 
a  chief. 

'■•ue  (Fr.  issue,  from  the  old  verb  issir* 
Lat.  fxire,  to  go  out).  In  Law,  in  the  most 
ordinary  senses  of  the  word:  1.  The  points  in 
^spute  in  a  suit  at  law  between  two  parties, 
*«»»rtained  by  the  pleadings,  are  termed  the 
i^in«;  and  are  either  issues  in  law,  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  court,  or  in  fact,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  jury.    In  each  form  of  action 
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[Action;  Plba^dino]  there  was  formerly  a 
formal  traverse,  by  which  the  whole  or  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  allegations  of  the  plaintiff 
in  his  declaration  might  be  denied:  this  was 
termed  the  general  issue.  Since  the  adoption 
of  the  Rules  of  Pleading  (1834),  there  is  now, 
properly  speaking,  no  general  issue ;  except  in 
certain  cases,  where  the  privilege  of  giving 
special  matter  in  evidence  under  it  is  allowed 
l^  statute.  A  feigned  issue  was  a  technical 
mode  formerly  used  of  trying  ilbme  questions, 
supposing  an  imaginary  wager.  In  the  Scottish 
practice  of  trial  by  jury,  it  is  usual  to  put 
printed  copies  of  the  issues  into  the  hands  of  the 
jurors. — 2.  The  legitimate  offspring  of  a  man. 

IssiTB.  In  Surgery,  an  artificial  ulcer.  It 
is  commonly  made  by  wounding  or  cutting  the 
skin,  and  placing  a  peaiipon  it,  which  is  pressed 
upon  the  part  by  a  bandage. 

Istlunlaa  Chunea.  One  of  the  four  great 
national  festivals  of  Greece ;  so  called  from 
their  being  celebrated  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 
They  were  common  to  all  the  states,  with  the 
exception  in  this  case  of  the  Eleans.  They 
were  held  near  a  temple  of  Poseidon  or  Neptune, 
and  were  celebrated  every  third  year,  according 
to  some  accounts,  but  others  assign  them  a 
period  of  one  or  four  years.  The  contests  were 
the  same  as  in  the  other  sacred  games  [Oltmpio 
Gahbs]  :  the  victors  were  crowned  with  garlands 
of  pine  leaves. 

ZBtiunua  (Or.  UrBftSs).  In  Geography,  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  joining  two  continents,  or 
a  continent  and  a  peninsula.  Thus,  the  isthmus 
of  Darien  ioins  North  and  South  America, 
and  the  istnmus  of  Suez  connects  Africa  with 
Asia. 

Xtaoonie  Aold.  An  acid  formed  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  aconitic  acid, 

Itaka  IVood.  The  timber  of  Machtsrium 
Schomburgkii,  a  tree  of  British  Guiana,  a  beau- 
tifully mottled  wood  employed  for  cabinet  work, 
and  also  known  as  Tiger-wood. 

Xtallan  iirolilteetare.    [ARCHrrBcrunE.] 

Italian  Vnlce.  The  extract  of  Liquorice 
prepared  in  Calabria.  That  which  is  prepared 
on  the  estates  of  the  marchioness  of  Solazzi, 
and  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of 
Solazzi  juice^  being  so  stamped,  is  the  most 
esteemed.  The  Spanish  Juice  is  prepared  in 
Catalonia. 

Xtallan  Belioola  When  the  arts  began  to 
revive  after  the  conquest  of  the  ancient  world 
by  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  they  were 
cultivated  with  especial  favour  in  the  various 
states  of  Italy  where  the  traditions  of  the 
Roman  civilisation  still  lingered.  Thus  we 
find  that  in  architecture  the  preference  for  the 
horizontal  line  over  the  vertical  line  was  alwavs 
a  characteristic  of  the  Italian  art ;  and  in  tne 
branches  connected  with  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing there  was,  even  in  the  mediaeval  times, 
a  great  tendency  to  revert  to  the  types  of 
form  adopted  in  the  Boman  and  the  Gneco- 
Roman  school.  The  processes  of  the  Syzantine 
painters  were  even  retained  by  their  Italian 
I  rivals  until  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
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century,  when  Guido  di  Sienna  practised  tho 
art,  and  they  were  retained  up  to  the  time 
when'Cimabue  dared  to  strike  out  an  original 
mode  of  expression.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Giotto,  PuccioCapanna,  Taddeo  Gaddi,  Orcagna, 
Stamina,  Memi  di  Firenze,  Cayallini,  Stam- 
matico,  Vitalis,  Col  Antonio  del  Fiore,  Carlo 
Crivelli  di  Venezia,  Montegna  and  Perugino, 
when  ^e  different  sub-schools,  into  which 
Italian  painting  has  been  divided,  began  to  be 
felt.  Ilie  characteristics  of  the  pure  Italian 
school  were :  a  simple  and  naifye  expression  of 
the  principal  figures,  a  great  harmony  of  parts, 
and  a  tenaency  to  keep  the  subordinate  figures 
in  the  background,  a  gradual  progress  in  the 
science  of  foreshortening,  and  a  careful  baJanco 
of  colour;  the  drawing  was  gradually  raised 
from  the  mediseval  simplicity,  to  the  elaborate 
perfection  of  Montegna  and  Perugino,  who 
made  the  decisive  steps  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  schools  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Baphael,  and  thus  established  the  spools  of 
Florence  and  of  Rome.  Ghirlandajo,  Philippine, 
Lippi,  Paolo  UcceUo,  Massacciro,  Signorelli, 
may  also  be  cited  amongst  the  reyivers  of  the 
taste  for  the  arts,  and  they  were  well  se- 
conded in  this  particular  branch  by  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti,  who  in  the  bronze  castings  for  the 
gates  of  the  Baptistety  of  Pisa  merited  all  the 
praise  that  Michael  Angelo  lavished  upon  him. 
There  was  a  constant  striving  after  the  ideal 
amongst  the  artists  of  the  Italian  school,  which 
forms  a  marked  contrast  with  the  desperately 
realistic  tendencies  of  the  contemporary  artists 
of  the  German  and  Flemish  schools.  (D*Agin- 
court.,  Histoire  de  VArt  par  ses  Monuments^ 
•  Xtallo  80I100I  of  PMlosophsr.  This 
school  comprehends  properly  the  Pythagorean 
and  Eleatic  systems  taken  together;  but  some- 
times it  is  used  as  synonymous  merely  with  the 
school  of  Pjrthaeoras.  Under  the  several  heads 
will  be  found  the  chief  features  of  these  phi- 
losophical systems.  The  Italic  school  has  been 
so  designated  because  its  founder,  Pythagoras, 
is  said  to  have  taught  in  Italy,  spreading  his 
doctrine  among  the  people  of  Tarentum,  Me- 
bipontum,  Heraclea,  Naples,  &c. 

Xtallo  TjrpOB.  In  Printing,  the  elegant 
sloping  types,  the  invention  of  which  is  due  to 
Aldo  Manueio,  the  celebrated  Venetian  printer. 
[Aldinb  Editions.] 

Xtoli  (a  word  of  doubtful  origin).  A  disease 
of  the  skin,  consisting  in  an  eruption  of  minute 
itching  vesicles,  which  are  commonly  rendered 
more  inflamed  and  troublesome  by  scratching. 
They  generally  make  their  first  appearance  be- 
tween the  fingers,  or  about  the  bend  of  the 
wrist,  and  often  spread  to  other  parts  of  the 
body,  especially  where  cleanliness  is  neglected. 
The  itch  is  highly  contagious,  and  is  supposed 
Xn  depend  upon  a  minute  insect  burrowing  in 
the  skin ;  some  have  regarded  the  insect  as  a 
conHequence,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  disease. 
The  itch  is  cured  by  sulphur,  which  should  be 
piven  internally,  and  applied  externally  in  the 
form  of  ointment  When  the  smell  of  sulphur  [ 
is  objected  to,  ointmenta  of  white  hellebore 
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'  (  Veratrum)  and  of  white  precipitate  of  hk^ 
cury  are  frequently  substituted,  but  they  require 
to  be  cautiously  used. 

I  ZtUiaMUk  The  two  great  heroic  poems  of 
the  Hindua,  the  Bammfona  and  Maka  Bharaiik, 
are  so  called.  They  are  of  great  antiquity; 
later,  however,  than  the  VetUu.  Some,  indeed, 
have  attributed  the  latter  poem  to  a  period 
later  than  that  of  Alexander. 

Xtinenurj'  (Lat  iter,  a  journey).  In  LiU- 
rature,  a  work  containing  notices  or  descrip- 
tions of  the  places  and  stations  to  be  met  with 
in  pursuing  a  particular  line  of  road;  as,  an 
Itineraiy  ^m  Paris  to  Bome:  or  of  the  prin- 
cipal places  and  staUona  on  the  great  roads 
throughout  a  country ;  as  Itinerary  of  Fraoce, 
Italy,  &C.  The  Latin  Itineraries  wluch  h&Te 
been  preserved  to  ua,  and  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  of  Antoninus,  consist  merely  of 
catalogues  of  stations ;  and  are  principally  valu- 
able to  us  because  they  contain  the  (ustanee,.in 
Roman  miles,  from  one  to  another,  and  thus 
furnish  us  with  assistcuice  towards  determining 
the  actual  site  of  each  place  mentioned.  Thfl 
Jerusaiem  Itinerary  describes  the  route  and 
stations  between  Bordeaux  and  Jerusalem. 

Xtii«  This  termination,  added  to  the  root 
of  the  6^eek  name  of  an  oi^n  or  part  of  the 
body,  implies  inflammation  of  that  part ;  as, 
gastritie^  inflammation  of  the  stomach ;  flru.- 
ritis,  of  the  pleura ;  bronchiiia,  of  the  ^rtmcitd, 
&c 

Xttnorlte.  Named  after  Ittner.  A  raro 
substance,  which  occurs  at  Kaisersthul  in  the 
Breisgau,  massive  and  in  rhombic  dodeca- 
hedrons, of  a  grey  or  bluish  colour.  It  is  a 
complex  mineral,  containing  silicate  of  alamina, 
sulphate  of  lime,  sulphide  of  sodium,  and  about 
ten  per  cent  of  water. 

ZnlldflD.  The  name  of  a  family  of  Myria- 
pods,  having  the  iolus  or  gally-worm  as  tiie 
type. 

Xaliis  (Lat.).  A  genus  of  Myriapodous  in- 
sectsy  characterised  as  follows :  Antenne  vitii 
seven  joints,  slightly  enlai^ged  towards  the  end ; 
mandibles  two,  thick,  without  palps,  each  di- 
vided into  two  by  a  middle  joint:  proride-l 
with  imbricated  teeth ;  an  inferior  lip  formal 
by  the  confluence  of  two  maxillae ;  feet  attached 
in  double  pairs  to  most  of  the  joints;  body 
long,  cylindrical,  capable  of  being  contracted 
into  a  disooidal  spire.  The  OMnmon  gally- 
worm  (luhu  terrestris)  is  an  example  of  thi^ 
genus. 

Zrory  (Lat.  ebnr).  The  peculiar  modifioi- 
tion  of  dentine  composing  the  tusks  of  the 
elephant  These  are  chiefly  or  solely  developed 
in  Vie  male.  Ivory  is  less  brittle  than  bone^  and 
of  a  beautifuUy  uniform  texture,  admitting  of 
turning  in  the  lathe  and  receiving  a  high  polish- 
It  consists  of  about  24  per  cent  animal  matter 
resembling  horn,  and  66  of  phosphate,  with  a 
trace  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  chief  consump- 
tion of  ivory  in  England  is  in  the  mannfactun' 
of  handles  for  knives ;  but  it  is  also  extensin'y 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  and  matho> 
matical  inshnments,  chessmen,  billiard-bali^ 
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plates  for  miniatures,  toys,  &c.  Itoij  articles 
are  said  to  be  manufactured  to  a  grmter  ex- 
t«nt)  and  with  better  success,  at  Dieppe,  than 
in  &DJ  other  place  in  Burope ;  but  the  prepara- 
tioD  of  this  beautiful  material  is  much  better 
Qcdezstood  by  the  Chinese  than  by  any  other 
people.  Kg  European  artist  has  lutherto  suc- 
ee^ded  in  cutting  concentric  balls  after  the 
manner  of  the  Chinese;  and  their  boxes,  chess* 
men,  and  other  ivory  articles,  are  all  far  supe- 
rior to  any  that  are  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 

The  vestein  and  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  the 
Cdpe  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  India,  and  the 
r>j(mtrie8  to  the  eastward  of  the  straits  of 
M^Licca,  are  the  great  marts  whence  supplies 
of  iroiy  are  derived ;  but  the  most  esteemed 
iroiy  comes  from  Africa^  being  of  a  closer  tex- 
tu«  and  less  liable  to  turn  yellow  than  that 
which  is  brought  from  the  £!ast  Indies.  The 
medium  weight  of  a  tusk  is  about  60lbs. ;  and 
tlie  aTenge  importation  for  the  three  years 
esding  1850  was  6,000  cwt,  yielding  a  duty  of 
U.  per  cwt 

IfOTj  Blatik.  The  mixture  of  charcoal 
and  phosphate  of  lime  obtained  by  burning 
boD«  is  Bold  under  this  name,  and,  like  other 
forms  of  animal  charcoal,*  is  very  effective  in 
depriving  certain  substances  of  their  colour. 

Xvoiy,  Vefvtatae.    The  hard  albumen  of 
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the  nuts  of  Phi/telephas  macrccarpa^  employed 
in  the  arts,  especially  for  turnery  purposes. 

Xvory**  Tbeorenia  By  means  of  this 
theorem,  discovered  in  1809  (Encydopadia 
Britanniea,  91L  'Attraction'),  Ivory  reduced 
the  determination  of  the  attraction  of  an  ellip- 
soid upon  an  external  material  point  to  the 
simpler  problem  of  finding  the  attraction  of  a 
confocal  ellipsoid  upon  an  internal  point  To 
facilitate  the  enunciation  of  the  theorem,  it  is 
necessary  to  premise  the  definition  of  corre- 
spondinff  points.  Two  points,  one  on  each  of 
two  confocal  ellipsoids,  are  said  to  correspond 
when  their  distances  from  any  principal  dia- 
metral plane  are  proportional  to  the  axes  per- 
pendicidar  to  that  plane.  This  being  under- 
stood. Ivory's  Theorem  may  be  thus  enunciated : 
The  components  of  attraction,  parallel  to  any 
axis,  of  two  confocal  homogeneous  ellipsoids 
upon  equal  particles  situated  at  corresponding 
points,  are  proportional  to  the  areas  of  the  prin- 
cipal sections  perpendicular  to  that  axis. 

Xvy  (A.-Sax.  ifig).  The  common  name  of 
the  Hedera  Helue,  AweU-knowa  evergreen  shrub, 
which  climbs  over  buildings  and  up  th^  trunks 
of  trees,  mantling  them  with  its  glossy  foliage. 

Zzoljte.  A  fossil  resin  of  a  hyacinth-red 
colour,  found  in  a  bed  of  bituminouA  ooal  at 
Oberhart,  in  Austria. 


!•   As  a  letter,  see  L 

'iMnu    The  name  of  a  Grallatorial  or 
vadiog  bird  belonging  to  the  genus  Mycteria. 

7aca  or  Jack-€r0e.    The   name  of  the 
Ttjaai  or  Artocarptis  inUgrifoHa^  a  species  of 
tread-froit,  found  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  called  Jack-wood. 
^  Jaeamar.    A  genua  of  Scansorial  birds. 

'aeaaa*    The  wading  birds  of  the  genus 
?arra  are  so  called. 

'aeotana  (Or.  \dx»,  I  cry),  A  genus  of 
l^t^rrrhine  Quadrumana,  or  South  American 
nK«l[eya,  with  thumbs  on  the  hind  foot  only ; 
all  the  digits  of  the  fore  foot  having  the  same 
direction,  and  being  armed  with  narrow,  curved, 
ciaT-Ii][e  nails.  The  characters  of  the  genus 
^f^'  upper  middle  incisors  separated  from  and 
Urger  than  the  lateral  ones;  lower  incisors 
^'I'jogated,  narrow,  and  vertical,  the  lateral 
c&fs  the  longest;  upper  canine  teeth  conical, 
Qi^d  of  moderate  size,  but  more  developed  than 
tjie  lower  ones.  The  species  of  Jacohus  are 
tr7  in  number,  and  not  very  clearly  defined ; 
ili^'j  are  all  of  small  size.  The  Jacchus  pent- 
'^'latm,  rraoarkable  for  the  radiated  tuft  of 
»hit^  hairs  which  projects  in  front  of  each  ear, 
ha4  bred  in  captivity  in  this  countrv.  It  is 
a  Teiy  delicate  little  animal,  provided  with 
a  long  and  buaby  tail,  which  it  wraps  round 
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its  head  and  body  when  asleep  or  requiring 
warmth.  Its  food  is  of  a  mixed  nature;  but 
in  the  wild  state  the  banana  is  said  to  be  its 
principal  and  favourite  nutriment. 

JacUatlie  (Fr.).     [HTAcnrrH.] 

Yaoki  Something  shown,  a  signal.  In  this 
sense,  the  word  is  now  limited  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  Union  Jack,  which  is  the  distinctive 
badge  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.    [Uniok  Jack.] 

Jack.    A  common  name  for  the  pike. 

Jack.  In  Mechanics,  an  engine  for  raising 
heavy  weights. 

Jaik  is  also  the  name  given  to  a  machine 
in  common  use  for  turning  a  spit.  The  com- 
mon roasting  jack,  or  worm  jack,  consists  of  a 
double  set  of  wheels;  a  barrel,  round  which 
the  chain  attached  to  the  weight  or  moving 
power  is  wound ;  a  perpetual  screw ;  and  a  fly, 
which  secures  a  steady  uniform  motion.  A 
multiplying  wheel  is  usually  added,  in  order 
that  the  weight  may  be  longer  in  running 
down. 

The  smoke  jack  is  used  for  the  same  purpose 
as  the  common  jack,  and  is  so  called  because 
it  appears  to  be  moved  by  the  smoke  of  the 
fire.  It  is  in  fact  moved  by  the  ascending 
current  of  rarefied  air,  which  acts  on  a  fiin  pro- 
perly placed  in  the  chimney.  The  motion  may 
be  obtained  by  various  contrivances.  Sometimes 
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spiral  flyen  coiled  about  a  yertical  axis  are 
employeo,  but  more  frequently  a  yertical 
wheel  with  oblique  leaves  like  the  sails  of 
awindmiU. 

Jack  or  Jaeque  of  Seibnoe.  A  piece 
of  defensiye  body  armour  worn  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  It  appears 
to  have  been  of  four  kinds:  a  quilted  coat; 
or  of  leather  and  canvas  in  many  folds;  or 
formed  of  mail ;  or  of  small  plates.  It  was 
sometimes  oovered  with  velvet  and  lined  with 
silk. 

Jack  BlBkers.    Farts  of  a  stocking  fnaae. 

Tack  Timbers.  Those  timbers  in  a  bay 
which  are  intercepted  by  some  other  piece,  and 
consequently  are  shorter  than  tihe  remainder ; 
thu£^  in  a  hipped  xuof,  the  rafters  that  are 
shortw  than  the  side  ones  are  called  the  jack 
rqfters. 

Jacks.  VTooden  wedges  used  in  coal  mines. 

Jaok-frott  or  Jaoa.    [Astocabpacbs.] 

Jackal  (Arab,  tschakkal,  Fr.  chacal).  A 
wild  species  of  dog,  the  Canis  aureus  of  Lin- 
nsus,  of  gregarious  habits.  They  hant  in  packs, 
rarely  attacking  the  larger  quadrupeds,  whose 
presence  they  are  said  to  indicate  to  the  lion 
by  the  piercing  cries  which  they  set  up  in 
chorus  while  scenting  their  tracks.  They  feed 
on  the  remnants  of  the  lion's  prey,  on  dead 
carcasses,  and  the  smaller  animals  and  poultry. 
The  jackal  interbreeds  with  the  common  dog ; 
its  period  of  gestation  is  the  same,  and  the 
hybrid  progeny  is  fertile.  The  wild  jackal 
emits  a  nighly  offensive  odour,  which  is  scarcely 
perceptible  in  the  domesticated  animal.  The 
Canis  aureus  is  abundant  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  India  and  Africa,  but  is  not  found  in  the 
New  World,  where  it  is  represented  by  the 
Agnara  dogs  of  Brazil. 

Jackdaw  or  Baw.  Conms  Afonedula 
(Linn.).  A  common  English  bird,  which  fre- 
quents church  steeples,  old  towers,  and  ruins, 
in  flocks,  wheru  it  builds  its  nest  The  female 
lays  five  or  six  eggs,  paler  and  smaller  than 
those  of  the  crow.  The  daw  ma^  be  readily 
tamed,  and  tanght  to  imitate  the  sounds  of 
words.  Like  other  species  of  the  crow  genus, 
they  have  the  singular  habit  of  stealing  and 
hiding  glittering  and  metallic  substances. 

Jacob's  ladder.  In  Botany,  the  name  of 
the  Polemonium  carvUmi,  a  popular  garden 
fiower. 

Jacob's  Laddbs.  In  Naval  affuirs,  a  rope- 
ladder  with  wooden  steps  or  spokes,  by  which 
the  outside  of  the  shrouds,  and  therefore  the 
means  of  ascending  the  mast)  is  reached  from 
the  deck. 

Jacob's  8ta&  The  same  as  cross-staff. 
An  instrument  used  by  surveyors  in  measuring 
heights  and  distances  where  expedition  and 
little  accuracy  are  required. 

Jacobtan.  A  fimctional  determinant  whosn 
line-constituents  are  the  several  first  derived 
functions  of  a  number  of  quantics  in  an  equal 
number  of  variables.  Thus  the  Jacobian  of 
three  ternary  quantics  tt,  v,  w,  is  the  functional 
determinant  of  the  third  order : 
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j__       du     du    du 
dx*    dy*  3F 

dv     dv    dv 
dx*    dy     dz 

dw    dw    dw 
dx*   dy*    ds 

The  Jacobian  of  a  system  of  quantics  is  an 
important  function  which  occurs  frequently  in 
the  theory  of  elimination,  and  that  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  property  which  it  posset^fji 
of  being  reduced  to  zero  by  any  system  of 
values  of  the  variables  which  simultaneon^lj 
reduces  to  zero  each  of  the  given  quantics. 
This  same  system  of  vidues,  too,  causes  the 
several  derived  functions  of  the  Jacobi&n  to 
vanish,  jnovided  the  given  quantics  are  all  of 
the  same  order.  The  Jacobian,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, is  always  a  oovariant  of  the  system  of 
quantics,  since  the  operations 

as    dy    ojf 

are  contragredient  to  f  ,  y,  e,  &e.  [Coimu- 
GBHDiBKT ;  CovAHiAiTr.]  When  the  given 
quantics  are  the  several  first  derived  functions 
of  one  and  the  same  quantic,  the  Jacobian  co- 
incides with  the  equally  important  function 
known  as  the  Hessian^  wMch  of  course  is  alv^^ys 
a  covariant  of  the  quantic,  and,  together  with 
its  first  derived  functions,  vanishes  for  the 
singular  roots  of  the  quantic  [Sinoitiab 
Roots.] 

The  Jacobian,  as  its  name  implies,  was  fir^ 
introduced  by  Jacobi;  his  celebrated  memoir, 
De  Deierminantibus  Functionalibus,  will  be 
found  in  Crelle's  Joumalf  voL  xxii 

Jacobins.  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  the 
religious  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  were  so 
called  in  France,  from  the  situation  of  the 
principal  convent  at  Paris,  near  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques ;  also  called  Frh^  Pricheurs. 

Jaoobins.  In  French  History,  a  political 
club,  which  bore  a  well-known  part  in  the  fifft 
revolution.  It  was  formed  by  some  distin- 
guished members  of  the  First  Assembly,  jar- 
ticularly  from  Brittany,  where  revolutionary 
sentiments  ran  high.  They  took  at  first  the 
name  of  Friends  of  the  Revolution ;  but  as  at 
the  end  of  1789  they  held  their  meetings  in 
the  hall  of  a  suppressed  Jacobin  monasteij  in 
the  Rue  Saint  Honor^  the  name  of  Jacobins, 
at  first  familiarly  given  to  them,  was  finally 
assumed  by  themselves.  The  history  of  the 
Jacobin  club  is,  in  effect,  the  history  of  tho 
Revolution.  It  contained  at  one  time  more 
than  2,500  members,  and  corresponded  with 
more  than  400  affiliated  societies  in  Fran^'e. 
The  club  of  the  CJordeliers,  formed  by  a  praitll 
and  more  violent  party  out  of  the  general  bo-ly 
of  Jacobins,  was  reunited  with  the  partnt 
society  in  June  1791,  but  continued  to  ff»nn 
a  separate  section  within  its  limits.  Tli^ 
Jacobin  dub,  which  had  almost  controlled  the 
first  assembly,  was  thus,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  second,  itself  divid^  between  two 
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contending  partiee ;  although  the  name  of  Ja- 
eobiiu,  as  a  political  party,  is  commonly  given 
to  that  section  which  opposed  the  GHrondists 
or  more  moderate  in  the  dnh  no  less  than  in 
the  assemblj.  After  the  destmction  of  the 
latter  onder  the  GonTention,  the  club  was 
again  exdiuDTelj  goremed  by  the  more  riolent 
imong  its  own  members,  until  the  downfall  of 
Bobe^ene.  After  that  period  it  became  nn- 
popokr;  and  its  members  having  attempted 
an  inanrreetion  on  behalf  of  the  subdned  Ter- 
rorists, Nov.  11,  1794,  the  meeting  was  dis- 
pened  by  force^  and  the  dnb  finally  suppressed. 
Some  vriters,  snch  as  Barruel  {nisi,  au  Jaco- 
binigmi\  hare  seen  in  the  first  formation  of 
this  and  similar  societies  the  long-concocted 
opentbns  of  a  conspiracy  against  legitimate 
goremment  and  religion  thronghont  Europe. 
The  Jacobins^  and  the  other  principal  clubs  of 
the  Revolution,  adopted  all  the  forms  of  a 
legisUtiTe  assembly.  In  the  constitution  of 
1792,  their  legal  existence  was  recognised.  See 
the  historians  of  the  French  Berolution,  espe- 
cially Gariyle,  Mignet,  Thiers,  Michelet^  Louis 
Blanc,  for  general  views;  also  Buchez  and 
Koax,  Histoire  ParUmentaire  de  la  Rev.  FraU" 
(we^  for  the  most  complete  series  of  details 
Rspeeting  the  Jacobins  and  their  meetings 
▼hich  has  yet  been  made  public. 

laeoMtas.  In  Knglian  History,  that  party 
which,  after  the  Bevolution  of  1688,  adhered 
to  the  dethroned  monarch  James  I.,  and  after- 
vaida  to  his  descendants.  In  Scotland  and 
Inland,  where  the  revolution  was  not  effected 
except  vith  the  assistance  of  arms,  the  Jacobite 
party  formed  one  of  the  two  gteat  divisions  of 
«ach  nation ;  and  although  crushed  in  the  latter 
coontzy  by  conquest^  uxej  continued  in  the 
fonner  to  comprise  a  large  proportion  of  the 
p(^a]ation  until  long  after  the  last  rebellion 
in  1745.  But  in  England  the  revolution  was 
effected  at  first  with  ^e  consent  of  all  parties ; 
the  adherents  of  the  exiled  monarch  were  si- 
lenced; yet,  in  a  year  or  two,  the  Jacobite 
^Ktion  rose  into  strength,  and  continued  to 
^laraaa  the  government  of  William  throughout 
his  reign.  '  It  seems  undeniable,*  says  Hallam 
{CoMtiiuiional  History  of  En^atidf  voL  iii. 
P;  H9),  *  that  the  strength  of  the  Jacobite  fac- 
tion sprang  from  the  want  of  apparent  necessity 
for  the  change  of  government'  Its  immediate 
Qiue,  however,  was  to  be  found  in  the  refusal 
of  a  portion  of  the  bishops  and  cleigy  to  take 
the  oaths  to  the  new  government  [Nonjusobs], 
vhich  gave,  as  it  were,  a  certain  consistency 
and  tangible  ground  of  opposition  to  the  friends 
of  the  dethroned  monarch  in  general.  At  the 
same  time  many  of  William's  chief  advisers 
and  officers  maintained  a  secret  oorrenwndence 
with  James  IL  at  the  French  court,  less  from 
any  attachment  to  his  cause  than  with  a  view 
to  aecore  &eir  own  interest  in  case  of  his  re- 
torn.  After  the  death  of  James  II.  in  France, 
and  the  accession  of  Anne  in  England,  the  efforts 
of  Uie  party  languished  for  a  time ;  but  towards 
the  cloM  of  her  reign  they  revived,  on  the 
prospect  of  a  change  in  the  succession.    We 
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have  now  undeniable  proofs  from  the  French 
archives,  of  a  fact  which  had  been  long  sus- 
pected, that  Bolingbroke  and  Oxford,  with 
others  of  Anne's  Tory  ministers,  were  in  treaty 
with  the  son  of  James  II.,  and  either  really  or 
in  pretence  negotiating  for  his  return.  In 
1715,  on  the  arrival  of  G^rge  L,  broke  out 
the  unsuccessful  first  rebellion  in  Scotland ;  its 
ill  conduct  and  failure  proved  a  considerable 
check  to  the  hopes  of  the  English  Jacobites. 
Bishop  Atterbury,  the  last  of  Uieir  bolder  in- 
triguers and  adherents,  was  banished  in  1722, 
after  which  time  it  is  probable  that  no  exten- 
sive conspiracy  took  place  on  their  part  In 
Scotland,  however,  the  party  maintained  its 
strength,  tmtil  the  failure  of  the  rebellion  of 
1745  put  an  end  to  its  political  existence.  It 
is  said  that  some  of  the  party  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  Charles  Edward,  until  his 
decease  in  1787.  The  cardinal  of  York,  his 
brother,  died  in  1807;  and  it  has  been  said, 
that  bv  his  death  the  adhesion  of  the  Jaco- 
bites, if  any  existed,  was  transferred  to  the 
reigning  family  as  his  next  heirs.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  error ;  the  royal  house  of  Sardinia 
and  other  fjamilies  intervening  between  the 
house  of  Brunswick  and  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, according  to  the  strict  rules  of  hereditary 
descent. 

Jacobitbs.  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  the 
Monophysite  Christians  of  Syria  are  so  odled, 
from  Jacob  Baradzi,  who  revived  their  belief 
and  form  of  worship  in  that  country  and  Meso- 
potamia,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  ccnturv. 
Many  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made 
at  various  times  to  unite  Uiem  with  the  church 
of  Rome.  (0ieseler's  Text-book,  transl.  ii.  419, 
iii.  414  &C.)  [MoNOPHTsiTBS ;  Euttchians.] 

7aoobiis«  A  gold  coin,  so  called  from 
having  been  struck  during  the  reign  of  James  I. 
of  England.  It  was  worth  twenty-five  shil- 
lings, and  weighed  six  pennyweights  ten  grains. 
The  Carolua,  valued  at  twenty-three  shulings, 
weighed  five  pennyweights  twenty  grains. 

^aoquard*  A  piece  of  mechanism  appli- 
cable to  silk  and  muslin  looms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  weaving  figured  goods.  The  name  is 
that  of  its  inventor.  (For  a  description  of 
the  loom,  see  Ure*s  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures. ) 

Jaoquerie.  In  History,  the  name  popularly 
given  to  a  revolt  of  the  French  peasantry  against 
the  nobility,  which  took  place  while  King  John 
was  a  prisoner  in  England  in  1356.  Jacques 
Bonhomme  was  a  term  of  derision  applied  by 
the  nobles  to  the  peasants,  from  which  the  in- 
surrection took  its  name.  It  began  in  the 
Beauvoisie,  under  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Caillet, 
and  desolated  Picardy,  Artois,  and  Brie,  where 
savage  reprisals  were  executed  against  the 
nobihtv  for  their  oppressions.  It  was  sup- 
pressea  after  some  weeks  by  the  dauphin  and 
Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre.  A  similar 
spirit  in  England  produced  not  many  years  after- 
wards the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler.  (M^ray  i. 
838 ;  Froissart ;  Sismondi,  Hist  des  Francois, 
voL  X. ;  Hallam's  MiddU  Ayes,  eh.  i.  part  ii) 


JACTITATION  OF  MARRIAGE 

Jaotttatton  of  llAnteffe.  In  Ecdenai- 
tical  Law,  a  rait  brought  agaiiut  a  par^  who 
declares  that  he  or  she  ia  married.  If  the 
other  party  denies  the  faet»  then,  in  absence  of 
adequate  proof,  the  person  asserting  the  fact  is 
enjoined  to  keep  silence  on  that  head. 
Jade.    In  Mineralogy.    [NsFHsm.] 

TaffVery.  A  kind  of  coarse  sugar,  made 
fbom  the  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  other  Palms. 

Jmgumrm  Fdu  Onca  (linn.).  The  laigest 
and  most  formidable  feline  quadruped  of  the 
New  World.  It  is  marked  with  larse  dark  spots 
in  the  form  of  circles,  with  a  dark  spot  or 
pupil  in  the  centre  of  each;  it  is  generally 
pretty  numerous  in  the  neighbourho<^  of  the 
large  riyers  where  the  capibara  abounds,  and 
preys  chiefly  on  those  laige  Rodents. 

Jalalean  Bnu    [GmjLLJBAir  Eiul] 

d'alap  (so  called  from  Xalapa  in  Mexico, 
whence  it  originally  came).  The  dried  root  of 
the  Exogonium  Pufva,  and  perhaps  of  some 
other  species  of  QmvoltnUacea.  This  root 
occurs  in  irregular  globular  pieces  of  a  dense 
and  resinous  texture :  when  induced  to  powder 
it  has  a  yery  peculiar  and  nauseous  odour 
and  taste.  In  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty 
^ins,  jalap  is  a  drastic  purge:  it  is  apt  to 
gripe  and  nauseate. 

Jalaplne.  The  purgatire  principle  of  jalap 
root :  it  is  a  basic  resin. 

Jamaica  Fapper.    [Allspicb.] 

Jamboaa  (from  the  native  woia  Jambos). 
A  Myrtaceous  genus  of  Indian  trees,  many  of 
which  produce  edible  fruit,  the  most  esteemed 
being  the  Malay  Apple,  J.  malaccerms,  and  the 
Rose  Apple,  J,  vulgaris.  They  are  sometimes 
includea  in  Euffenta, 

Jamba  (Fr.  jambe).  In  Architecture,  the 
side  or  vertical  pieces  of  any  opening  in  a  wall, 
which  bear  the  piece  that  discharges  the  super- 
incumbent weight  of  the  building  or  parts  of 
the  wall  above  them. 

Jamesy  8aiBt«  of  tba  SwoWL  A  yery 
ancient  military  order  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  rpigning  kings  are  grand-masters  in  those 
countries  respectively.  The  orders  in  the  two 
countries  were  disunited  in  1288. 

James's  Powder.    Pulvis  JacohL    A  mix- 
ture of  bone-earth,  or  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
oxide  of  antimony :   it  is  often  called  fever 
powder,  and  acts  as  a  diaphoretic,  and  also  on 
the  bowels,  and  sometimes  causes  nausea  or 
vomiting,  according  to  the  dose  in  which  it  is 
exhibited.     It  is  an  uncertain  remedy.     The 
puluig  antimonialis,  or  antimonial  potoder  of 
the  London  Pharmacopteiaf  intended  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  James's  preparation,  is  also  open  to 
the  objection  of  uncertain  activity,  dependent  I 
upon  the  state  of  oxidisement  of  the  antimony,  | 
the  protoxide  of  that  metal  being  virulently 
active,  while   the    peroxide  is  comparatively  I 
inert    The  usual  dose  of  James's  powder  is  I 
from  one  to  five  grains.     [Amtthony.  J 

Jameaonlte*  A  sulphantimonite  of  lead. 
It  occurs  in  acicular  crystals  in  Cornwall,  and  is 
also  found  in  Siberia,  Spain,  Brazil,  &&  Named 
after  Ph)fes8or  Jameson  of  Edinburgh. 
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Jaaieaarlea  or  Jiaalaattea  (a  ooimptioii 
of  the  Turkish  words  yeni  tseheri,  new  troopt). 
A  celebrated  militia  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
The  establishment  of  this  corps  has  been  uin- 
ally  attributed  to  Sultan  Amurath  L  in  1368; 
but  the  researches  of  Hammer  (Hittory  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  92)  cany  it  buck 
to  Orchan,  the  conqueror  of  NiciBa  (1326).  This 
new  corps  was  blessed  by  a  saint  of  that  time, 
Ha^ji  Bektash  by  name^  who  cut  off  a  sleete  of 
his  fur  mantle  and  gave  it  them  as  a  token: 
whence  was  derived  the  fVir  cap  that  remained 
their  distinguishing  characteristic  This  i^ 
regular  infantry  long  remained  the  chief  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  empire^  and  formed  a 
kind  of  warlike  republic  within  its  limits.  It 
was  supplied  chiefly  by  the  capture  of  joaog 
Christian  slaves;  and  when  under  Moham> 
med  IV.  it  began  to  be  recruited  priDcipnUjr 
from  the  children  of  the  soldiers  themselvei^ 
its  power  and  importance  gave  signs  of  decaj. 
Each  regiment  or  oda  of  the  Janizaries  had  its 
own  soup  kettle,  which,  in  process  of  time, 
acquired  a  sort  of  prescriptive  sanctity,  and 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  chief  standard  of  th« 
regiment ;  the  officers  and  other  military  func- 
tionaries drawing  their  titles  from  their  Tari- 
ons  supposed  employments  as  cooks  or  kitchen 
servants.  The  militia  of  the  Janizaries  con- 
tinued to  retain  a  great  influence  in  the  empire 
itself  long  after  it  bad  ceased  to  be  serviceable 
in  the  field  against  the  armies  of  moden 
Europe.  They  controlled  the  sultans  them- 
selves, and,  as  it  is  alleged,  presented  a  serioos 
obstacle  to  all  improvement,  until  in  the  year 
1826  the  sultan  Mahmoud,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  mutiny,  dissolved  the  whole  corps,  after  a 
bloody  struggle  in  his  capital  in  wmch  20,000 
of  them  were  said  to  have  perished ;  bat  the 
number  is  now  thought  to  have  been  ezag- 
gerate<L  An  official  publication  relating  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Janizaries  was  translated 
into  French  (Paris  1833).  See  also  Wash's 
Residence  at  Constantimmle ;  I>uval,  Devx  An- 
nies a  Const.  (1828);  Quarterlv  Beview,  vol. 
xU. ;  Edinburgh  Review,  voL  L  ;  Slade*s  Travd* 
in  Germany,  Turkey,  jrc  (1840). 

JanseBiste.  A  denomination  of  Boman  Oi* 
tholics  in  France,  who  followed  the  opinions  of 
Jansen,  bishop  of  Ypres,  and  formed  a  consider- 
able party  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeonth 
century.  The  Jansenists  "were  Calvinistic  iu 
many  of  their  sentiments,  and  in  several  respf^ts 
approximated  to  the  reformed  opinions.  They 
did  not,  however,  separate  themselves  from  tho 
Catholic  church ;  nor  did  they  long  survive  th^ 
decree  of  Alexander  VII.,  bv  i^ch  certain 
propositions  extracted  from  their  writings  are 
condemned  as  hereticaL  The  Jansenists  are 
ehiefiy  celebrated  for  their  contest  with  the 
Jesuits,  by  whom  they  were  at  last  ovexrome, 
and  subjected  to  the  enmity  both  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  Pope.  (Leclerc,  Bibl,  Univ,  voL  xiv. ; 
Racine,  Hist,  du  Port  Royal ;  Fontaine,  Mem, 
pour  servir  a  mist,  du  P.  R. ;  Saint  Simon, 
Mimoirra ;  Palmer,  Essays  on  the  Church  L  320 
&c. ;  Hallam,  lAt.  rf  Europe,  voL  iii. ;  &c) 
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JuaOdnmf  more  properly  lttnth1n»  (Gr. 
iii^ms,  violeC-€ohurfd).  A  geons  of  Gaatro- 
j>>ious  Testaceoas  Molluscs,  so  denominated 
ua  account  of  the  beautiful  violet  colour  of  the 
^hl'Il.  There  are  but  a  fev  species  of  this  genus 
knovn,  all  of  which  are  marine,  and  are  gene- 
mlW  met  with  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
cj<e^  in  wann  and  tropical  latitudea  The 
s.eli,  as  in  all  floating  pelagic  Testaoea,  is 
1  s'-it  aod  fragile,  whence  the  specific  name  of 
t  K'  most  eonmion  species  (JantMna  fragUis) ; 
i>'jt  besides  this  relation  of  the  shell  to  the 
hibitfi  and  sphere  of  existence  of  the  animal, 
rarh  species  also  possesses  a  peculiar  organ,  by 
vLich  it  can,  as  it  were,  suspend  itself  to  the 
.surface  of  the  water,  and  which  has  not  hitherto 
b  rn  obserred  in  any  other  molluscous  species : 
thi<i  organ  consists  of  a  congeries  of  transparent 
^  t^icles  filled  with  air,  the  parietes  of  the  bubble- 
like cells  being  composed  of  a  thin  colourless 
(CQdfDsed  mucus,  and  the  whole  being  at- 
tached to  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot.  On 
uc>x)imt  of  this  place  of  attachment,  the  yesi- 
i^kr  float  haa  been  regarded  as  the  analogue 
of  the  opereolum,  which  otherwise  is  wanting ; 
Init  there  is  an  important  difference  connected 
^th  the  float,  tik.  the  power  which  the  animal 
!ivs  and  frequently  ezeroises,  of  detaching  and 
rf-prodneing  it  at  wilL  Thus  the  mucous  air- 
V'-ieles  are  cast  off  when  the  animal  desires  to 
>>iik:  ihfj  are  also  made  subservient  to  the 
r>'[»rodiicti?e  economy  of  the  janthina,  which 
■  ttichesits  egg-cells  to  the  under  surfruse  of 
tbf  tioat,  and  when  it  is  thus  laden  casts  it  off. 
liy  this  means  the  ova  are  preserved  in  a  situa- 
'nn  where  they  may  best  receive  the  full  in- 
t.ience  of  heat  and  light ;  and  the  power  which 
(hi"  parent  possesses  of  reproducmg  its  float 

•  ;jviiites  the  inconvenience  which  would  other- 
vi-e  resnlt  fit>m  this  contribution  to  the  well- 
'"■'m  of  its  offspring.  The  following  is  the 
I.''av*s  by  which  the  janthina  has  been  ob- 
wrred  to  repair  a  muSlation  purposely  made 
in  its  float :  The  foot  was  advanced  upon  the 
rtroaimng  vesicles  until  about  two-thirds  of 
[^:.t  part  rose  above  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
it  was  then  expanded  to  the  uttermost,  and 
^•Vivn  back  upon  the  water,  like  the  foot  of  a 
L}iniiea  when  it  begins  to  swim ;  it  next  became 
^^^QtTacted  at  the  edges,  and  was  formed  into 
<>  fhape  of  a  hood,  enclosing  a  globule  of  air 
viiieh  was  slowly  applied  to  the  extremity  of 
^f  float;  there  was  now  a  vibratory  movement 
■riroQghout  the  foot,  and  when  it  was  again 

•  irnwn  back  to  renew  the  process  the  globide 
^^lA  found  enclosed  in  its  newly  made  envelope. 
1  n;m  this  it  results  that  the  membrane  en- 
f. -iing  the  cells  is  secreted  by  the  foot,  and 
''•it  there  is  no  attachment  between  the  float 
so  1  the  animal  other  than  that  arising  from  the 
ric^^-  adaptation  and  adjustment  of  the  adjoin- 
•"iJ  "mriaces. 

The  genus  Janthina  belongs  to  the  Pectini- 
banchiate  order  of  Gastropods;  the  bran- 
'•'^■\\  cavity  is  capacious,  and  contains  two 
I'^f'tinated  gills.  Cuvier  places  the  genus  be- 
t*f-eo  Pyramiddla  and  yeriia;  M.  Koux  con- 
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sidcrs  it  to  be  in^rmediate  to  AmpttUaria  and 
Litiopa, 

JaauAry  (Lat.  Januarius).  The  flrst  month 
of  the  year.  By  some  the  name  is  derived  from 
Janus,  a  Soman  divinity ;  by  others  from  janua, 
a  gate.  It  is  said  that  the  months  of  January 
and  February  were  inserted  in  the  Eoman  year 
by  Numa  Fompilius.  (Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Astro- 
nomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  38.) 

Taniu  (Lat.).  In  Mythology,  a  Latin  deity, 
represented  generally  with  two  faces  looking 
opposite  ways.  But  the  name  is  only  another 
form  of  Dianus,  as  lana  is  for  Diana.  [Diana..] 
The  gate  of  Janus  at  Home  was  kept  open  in 
time  of  war  and  shut  in  time  of  peace.  It  is 
said  that  this  gate  was  closed  only  six  times 
during  800  years,  viz.  once  in  the  time  of  Numa, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  War,  thrice  under 
Augustus,  and  once  under  Nero. 

Japanning.  The  art  of  covering  paper, 
wood,  or  metal  with  a  thick  coat  of  a  hard  bril- 
liant varnish:  it  originated  in  Japan,  whence 
articles  so  prepared  were  flrst  brought  to 
Europe.  The  material,  if  of  wood  or  papier 
m4ch^  is  flrst  sized,  polished,  and  varnished ; 
it  is  then  coloured,  or  painteid  in  various  de- 
vices, and  afterwards  covered  with  a  highly 
transparent  varnish  or  lacquer,  which  is  ulti- 
mately dried  at  a  high  temperature  and  care- 
fully polished.  The  basis  of  this  lacquer,  as 
used  by  the  Japanese,  is  said  to  be  a  drying  oil 
derived  from  a  species  of  Stagmaria ;  but  the 
Japan  varnish  or  lacquer  in  common  use  is  a 
solution  of  asphalt  in  oil  varnish. 

JaiyooD.  In  Mineralogy,  one  of  the  varie- 
ties of  ZircoUf  found  in  Ceylon. 

JarL  A  word  of  Scandinavian  extraction, 
signifying  noUe ;  applied  in  the  early  history 
of  the  northern  European  kingdoms  to  the 
lieutenants  or  governors  appointed  over  each 
province.     [Earl.] 

Jarrali.  A  timber-tree  of  West  Australia, 
the  Eucalyptus  rostrata  of  botanists.  The  wood 
is  very  durable,  and  resembles  mahogany. 

Jaslaer,  or  Jasbarp  Book  of^  A  book  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  the  Books  of  Joshua 
and  SamueL  Lowth  supposed  that  it  was  a  col- 
lection of  national  songs,  so  calledfirom  the  word 
with  which  it  opened,  Jasher,  he  sang.  More 
generally  the  name  has  been  taken  to  mean  ths 
justj  the  book  being  regarded  as  a  record  of 
the  lives  of  righteous  men.  An  account  of  the 
many  opinions  entertained  of  this  book  may  be 
found  in  Home's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Bible.  The  most  recent  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject^ Dr.  Donaldson,  in  his  work  entitled  Jashar^ 
regards  it  as  the  nucleus  round  which  the 
earlier  Hebrew  books  have  grown  up,  and  as 
containing  a  pure  and  simple  religion,  which 
was  afterwards  designedly  overlaid  by  the 
interpolations  of  a  priestly  caste,  who  had 
introduced  the  doctrine  of  the  Pall,  and  an 
elaborate  sacrificial  system  based  upon  that 
doctrine. 

JasmlnaceaB  (Jasminum,  one  of  the  ge* 
nera).  A  small  natural  order  of  Exogenous 
plants  of  the  Echial  alliance,  with  monopetal- 
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0U8  diandiDOB  flowers  of  a  regular  fignie.  It 
contains  few  species,  chiefly  inhabiting  the 
wanner  parts  of  the  world. 

Yasmlne  (Arab.  jAsamiiD).  The  common 
Jasmine,  /.  officinale,  is  a  hardy  wall  plants 
with  white  flowers,  beautiful  as  well  as  fra- 
grant, and  together  with  J,  grandifiorum  is 
principally  cnldvated  in  the  south  of  Europe 
for  purposes  of  perfumery. 

TasoB.    In  Mythology.    [Medea.] 

Jasper.  '  A  silicious  mineral  of  Yarious 
colours ;  sometimes  spotted,  banded,  or  yarie- 
gated.  It  takes  a  flne  polish,  and  the  variety 
and  richness  of  its  colours  render  it  useful  in 
the  ornamental  uts. 

Jateorlilxa  (a  word  coined  from  Or.  lor^p, 
a  phifsician^  and  ^^C^S  ^  root).  A  Menisper- 
maceous  genus  closely  allied  to  CocciUtis,  one 
species  of  which,  J.  palmata,  formerly  called 
Coccvlua  palmatvs,  furnishes  the  valuable  me- 
dicinal root  known  as  Calumba  root.  The 
plant  is  indigenous  in  the  forests  of  Mozam- 
bique, whence  the  roots  are  imported, 

Jatropba  (a  word  coined  fiom  Gr.  tarpSsf  a 
physivia  n,  and  rpo^,  food).  A  Euphorbiaceous 
geAus,  to  which  the  Mandioc  plant,  from  which 
Tapioca  is  procured,  now  called  Manihot  uti- 
lissima,  was  once  referred  under  the  name  of 
Jatropha  Manihot.  It  has  also  been  called 
Janipha  Manihot.  Some  of  the  Indian  species 
yield  oil  by  crushing  the  seeds.  The  Physic  Nut, 
Curcas  purgans,  was  also  once  referred  to  this 
genus.     [CuBCAs;  Manihot.] 

Janndioe.  A  disease  characterised  by  a 
yellow  colour  of  the  eyes  and  skin,  deep- 
coloured  urine,  and  pale  evacuations  from  the 
bowels;  it  comes  on  with  languor,  great  de- 
pression of  spirits,  loss  of  appetite,  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  vomiting,  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth, 
and  generally  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver. 
It  is  apparently  caused  either  by  obstruction 
of  the  duct  that  conveys  the  bile  into  the  in- 
testine by  a  gall-stone;  or  by  a  morbid  and 
viscid  state  of  the  bile,  which  prevents  its 
flowing  freely ;  or  by  spasm  of  the  gall-ducts, 
or  by  some  accidental  pressure  upon  them,  such 
as  tnat  exercised  by  masses  of  cancerous  or 
other  malignant  disease:  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  bile,  instead  of  passing  off  by  the 
bowels,  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  becomes 
visible  upon  the  skin,  especially  in  the  more 
delicate  vessels.  It  is  an  occasional  consequence 
of  pregnancy.  It  has  been  supposed  to  affect 
infants  soon  after  birth ;  but  the  colouration  is  in 
such  instances  not  produced  by  bile.  The  most 
common  cases  of  jaundice  are  probably  occasioned 
by  viscidity  of  bile.  Patholocists  in  the  present 
day  recognise  a  form  of  jaunaice  caused  by  the 
retention  in  the  blood  of  certain  of  the  elements 
of  bile,  a  form  produced  quite  independently  of 
any  pressure  on  the  ducts.  Aperients  and 
small  doses  of  blue  pill,  with  tonics,  are  the 
most  essential  remedies ;  and  where  it  occurs  in 
persons  of  sedentary  habits,  moderate  walking 
and  horse  exercise  are  requisite.  It  is  often  a 
protracted  and  troublesome  complaint,  and  then 
indicative  of  structural  derangement  Jaundice 
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I  from  gall-stones  is  often  attended  by  exera- 
ciating  pain  and  vomiting,  owing' to  thepaasagQ 
of  the  stone.  Opiates  and  such  remedies  as  allay 
the  irritability  of  the  stomach  are  to  be  had  re- 
course to,  and  the  warm  bath  is  useful  Th(> 
beneficial  influence  of  saline  aperients  sod 
diluents  in  this  disorder,  has  given  celebrity  tu 
the  waters  of  Cheltenham  and  similar  minenl 
springs. 

Jawellii  (Fr.  javeline^  A  short  itpear 
thrown  from  llie  hand,  anciently  used  both  by 
horse  and  foot  soldiers.  The  pilum  of  the 
Bomans  was  of  this  description. 

Jaws*  In  Sea  language,  the  two  rides 
forming  the  semicircular  opening  at  the  thick 
end  of  a  gaff  or  boouL  The  object  is  to  half 
encircle  the  mast,  so  that,  the  other  half  circle 
being  completed  with  rope,  the  spar  may  at 
once  be  prevented  from  leaving  the  mast, 
and  permitted  to  run  up  and  down  it  vdien 
necessary. 

Yay.  The  native  bird  so  called  is  a  speries 
of  the  genus  Gamdus,  separated  by  CuTier 
from  the  genus  Corvus  of  I^nfeus  on  accoant 
of  the  weaker  mandibles  terminating  in  a  sud- 
den and  nearly  equal  curve.  The  tail  is  cunei- 
form, not  long ;  and  the  slender  feathers  of  the 
forehead  can  be  erected  like  a  crest  The 
common  jay  {Cortnu  alandarius,  Linn.)  ni- 
dificates m  woods,  and  builds  a  simple  i)«4 
of  sticks  and  slender  twigs ;  the  female  lays 
five  or  six  e^s,  of  a  greyish  ash  colour,  mixed 
with  green,  and  fauntly  spotted  with  biovn. 
The  young  associate  with  the  parents  till  the 
following  spring,  when  they  separate  to  form 
new  pairs. 

J«ars.  Strong  tackle  of  blocks  and  stoot 
ropes,  for  raising  or  lowering  the  lower  yardd 
in  square-rigged  ships. 

Jcffersonlta.  In  Mineralogy,  a  species  of 
Pyroxene.    It  is  found  in  New  Jersey. 

Jeliowali.  A  name  for  the  Deity  va.  the  He- 
brew Scriptures.  The  word  itself  which  appears 
to  be  of  Phoenician  origin,  was  held  in  peculiar 
veneration  by  the  Jews,  who  never  allowed 
themselves  to  pronounce  it  in  the  reading  of 
their  sacred  books,  but  substituted  for  it 
wherever  it  occurred,  the  term  Adonai,  or  Lord. 
This  practice  is  maintained  even  to  this  day: 
npr  will  they  write  the  word  in  perfect  Hebrew 
letters.  Hence  they  have  left  the  word  Jeho- 
vah imperfectly  written  over  the  altar-piece  in 
the  synagogue  in  St.  Helen's  Place ;  making 
it  to  resemble  that  word,  but  in  reality  to  signify 
the  Beloved. 

Jejimaiii  (Lat  jejunus,  empty).  ^^ 
second  division  of  the  small  intestines;  »> 
termed  because  when  examined  after  death  it 
is  generally  found  empty  or  nearly  so. 

7elly«    [Gblatikb.] 

Jerboa.    [DipusJ 

JerfklooB.  The  Falco  Gyrfako  of  Linn«a«. 

Jerrln  (from  Jerva,  the  Spanish  name  of 
a  poison  obtained  from  white  hellebore).  A 
crystallisable  alkaloid,  existing  along  with 
vrratria  in  the  root  of  veratrum  elSum,  or 
white  hellebore. 
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In  Falooniy,  the  strap  by  which  the 
leash  is  fastened  to  the  leg  of  the  falcon. 

Jemamtmm  of  Balnt  Jerome.  A  religious 
order,  founded  in  1363  by  Giovanni  C<Hum- 
binOp  of  Sienna*  It  was  aoppreflsed  by  Clement 
IX.  in  1668. 

jreevlVe  Itark*  [Cdichona;  Pibutun 
Bark.] 

Jeault'e  XIrope*  The  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin  of  the  Pharmacopma:  called  also 
Friar* »  balsam. 

Jeevifs  Fowder.  Powdered  Cinchona 
bark. 

Jesvltea  de  Xobe.  A  name  applied  to 
secular  persons  of  high  rank  bound  to  the 
order  of  Jesuits  by  tows  of  obedience,  without^ 
howerer,  having  taken  the  spiritual  vow. 

Jesuits  or  Tlie  Boeletar  of  Jesiui.  The 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  Bomish  reUgious 
orders ;  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spaniard, 
in  the  year  1634,  when  he,  with  Francis  Xarier, 
and  four  or  five  other  students  at  the  university 
of  Paris,  bound  themselves  to  undertake  the 
conversion  of  unbelievers.  The  first  principle 
of  the  society  thus  formed  was  impbcit  sub- 
mission to  the  commands  of  the  Hdy  See:  in 
consideration  of  which  their  order  was  con- 
firmed in  1540  by  Pius  IIL;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  though  with  many  alter- 
nations of  success  and  reverse,  the  Jesuits 
have  been  one  of  the  main  bulwarks  of  the 
authority  of  the  Boman  See.  The  zeal  which 
they  manifested  at  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  Beformation,  when  the  Do- 
minicans and  other  orders  which  had  been 
founded  on  similar  principles,  and  had  faith- 
fully executed  their  mission  for  many  ages, 
had  degenerated  into  luxury  and  indifference, 
secured  for  them  the  favour  of  the  sovereigns 
and  other  political  partisans  of  Home.  They 
soon  became  installed  in  the  confessionals  of 
all  the  Catholic  kings  of  Europe,  and  through- 
out the  sixteenth  and  following  century  were 
in  £ict  the  directors  of  their  counsels  and  the 
rulers  of  their  subjects. 

In  Protestant  countries  they  acted  as  the 
emissaries  and  spies  of  the  Pope ;  and  in  Eng- 
land, where  early  in  Elizabeth's  reign  their 
landing  upon  our  shores  was  made  a  capital 
crime,  they  persevered  nevertheless  in  keeping 
alive  the  spirit  of  Boman  Catholicism  among 
the  harass^  remnant  of  the  old  faith.  They 
passed  and  repassed  the  channel  year  after 
year,  devoting  their  lives,  with  almost  a  cer- 
tainty  of  eventually  suffering,  to  the  maintenance 
of  an  illegal,  and  often  a  treasonable,  corres- 
pondence with  the  court  of  Bome  and  the  ene- 
mies of  the  queen's  government.  At  the  same 
time  another  division  of  their  numerous  body 
employed  themselves  with  the  most  undaunted 
energy,  and  with  an  apparent  success  such  as 
has  never  crowned  the  efforts  of  any  other  mis- 
sionaries, in  converting  the  heathen  of  Asia 
and  America.  St  Francis  Xavier,  the  Apostle, 
as  he  IB  called,  of  the  Indies,  planted  Chris- 
tianitv  in  Hindustan  and  Japan ;  Bicci  intro- 
duced it  into  China.     In  the  course  of  a  few 
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years  the  number  of  professing  Christians  in 
these  countries  became  very  la^e.  It  should 
be  remarked,  however,  that  the  great  secret  of 
their  success  seems  to  have  been  the  address 
with  which  they  obtained  the  confidence  of 
the  ruline  powers.  In  Japan  and  China  they 
became  me  intimate  advisers  of  the  sovereign, 
and  frequently  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
civil  power  in  the  furtherance  of  their  mis- 
sionary system. 

The  Jesuits  obtained  alK>,  throughout  Boman 
Catholic  Europe,  the  direction  of  the  education 
of  youth:  they  founded  many  schools  and 
colleges,  not  only  for  the  instruction  of  those 
who  were  designed  for  members  of  their  own 
order,  but  for  that  of  the  upper  and  lower 
classes  generally,  in  the  education  of  both  of 
which  they  were  eminently  successful 

Ab  a  religious  body,  the  Jesuits  differ  from 
their  predecessors,  inasmuch  as,  their  principle 
being  to  conform  aa  much  as  possible  with  the 
manners  of  the  age,  they  have  never  adopted 
the  austere  observances  and  exclusive  spiritual 
character  upon  which  all  earlier  orders  had 
grounded  their  claims  to  notoriety.  They  are 
divided  into  different  classes;  of  which  only  the 
firofeseed  take  the  religious  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience  to  their  superior. 
Among  the  novices  are  frequently  enrolled  in- 
fiuential  laymen,  as  was  Louis  XlV.  himself  in 
his  latter  years ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  means 
which  the  order  haa  employed  to  extend  its 
effidency  where  it  would  be  least  liable  to 
observation.  TThe  frofeseed  are  of  several 
ranks,  the  whole  body  being  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  General,  whose  abode  is  fixed  in 
Bome,  and  whose  council  consists  of  an  ad- 
monitor  and  five  assistants  or  councillors,  who 
represent  the  five  principal  Catholic  states — 
Italy,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
To  Bome,  as  the  central  seat  of  the  order,  aro 
sent  monthly  communications  from  the  supe- 
riors of  the  different  provinces  through  which 
its  members  are  distributed. 

The  Pope  has  conceded  to  the  Jesuits  greater 
indulgence  than  even  to  laymen,  exempting 
them  from  the  religious  observances  which  are 
enjoined  on  all  Boman  Catholics,  and  especially 
on  the  religious  orders;  and  hence  it  is  that 
they  have  been  enabled  to  devote  so  great  a 
portion  of  their  time  not  only  to  instruction, 
but  to  many  branches  of  learning  and  practice, 
by  means  of  which  they  have  insmuated  them- 
selves into  the  confidence  and  the  concerns  of 
the  laity.  They  are  remarkable  also  for  the 
worldly  air  which  when  occasion  serves  they 
studiously  assume — for  the  ease  with  which 
they  dispense  with  all  the  outward  appearance 
of  their  spiritual  character  in  places  where 
their  objects  seem  to  be  more  attainable  by  a 
different  behaviour;  and  they  have  been  re- 
proached at  all  times  with  allowing  themselves 
on  the  same  principle  to  make  use  of  mental 
reservations  and  other  piom  frauds  in  pur- 
suance of  the  peculiar  ends  of  their  society. 
Hence,  even  when  their  influence  in  Europe 
was  at  its  height,  great  distrust  was  manifeatcd 
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towards  them  in  many  quarters.  In  Franco 
they  were  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  the  plots 
by  which  Heniy  III.  fell,  and  the  life  of  Henry 
IV.  was  attempted,  and  were  indeed  banished 
from  that  country  by  royal  decree  before  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century :  they  were  re- 
admitted, however,  and  continued  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  fall  influence  in  spite  of  the 
strong  opposition  of  the  Jansenists  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  They  were  banished,  in  the 
course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  from  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  Catholic  states;  and 
in  1773  Clement  XIV.  issued  a  bull  by  which 
he  decreed  the  total  abolition  of  the  order. 
The  invitation,  however,  of  Catherine  IL  into 
Ilusaia,  and  the  favour  of  the  successor  of 
Clement,  restored  them  in  some  degree ;  and 
they  still  exist  and  exercise  considerable  in- 
flaence  in  Italy  and  Spain.  From  Russia  they 
are  at  the  present  moment  entirely  banished; 
nor  has  Portugal  readmitted  them  since  their 
expulsion  in  1759.  In  France  and  Germany 
their  presence  appears  to  be  connived  at, 
though  they  have  never  formallv  been  allowed 
to  re-establish  themselves  in  those  countries. 
In  England  they  have  been  allowed  to  found 
and  maintain  the  Boman  Catholic  college  at 
Stonyhurst.  By  the  Koman  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
natural-bom  Jesuits  resident  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  required  to  register  themselves 
with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  in  every  county : 
foreigners  must  provide  themselves  with  licenses 
from  a  secretary  of  state. 

The  history  of  the  Order  of  Jesus  has  often 
been  written ;  but  with  so  much  exaggeration, 
both  of  friends  and  enemies,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  point  out  a  &ir  account.  The  Historia 
Jesuitica  of  Hospinian,  a  Protestant,  carries  it 
down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Or- 
landi  and  Saochetti*8  History  of  the  Jesuits  was 
proscribed  by  the  parlement  of  Paris ;  a  fifth 
part  was  added  to  it  by  Souvency.  Coudrette, 
one  of  the  order,  published  a  history  of  it  just 
before  its  dispersion,  6  vols.  12mo.  with  Supple- 
ment, 1761-4.  D'Alembert  published  an  account 
of  the  destruction  of  the  order  in  France,  1765. 
See  also  Georget's  Mhnoires^  Paris  1817.  The 
celebrated  Lettres  Provincials  of  Pascal  con- 
tain a  powerful  exposure  of  the  errors  of  the 
casuistical  theelogians  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  of  whom  a  laige  pro- 
portion were  Jesuits.  The  voluminous  French 
collection,  entitled  NouveUes  EccUsiastiques^ 
continued  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
the  Revolution,  was  under  the  management  of 
Jansenists^  and  contains  every  charge  which 
hostility  could  suggest  against  the  Jesuits. 
Hanke's  History  of  the  Popes  of  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries  contains  much  valu- 
able matter  relative  to  that  period. 

According  to  the  most  recent  accounts,  the 
order  numbered  in  1862,  7,231  members,  of 
whom  2,203  were  French,  1,635  Italian,  740 
Spanish  or  Portuguese,  563  German,  542  Bel- 
gian, 349  Austrian,  265  English,  126  Irish, 
240  North  American. 

JeC    A  variety  of  Lignite.    Some  jets  admit 
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of  polish,  and  are  used  fbr  ornamental  pur- 
poses. The  jet  found  in  the  lias  of  Whitby 
m  Yorkshire  is  employed  in  making  omamentsd 
articles  of  mourning. 

7et  <l*San  (Fr.).    A  fountain  which  throws 
up  water  to  some  height  in  the  air.    According 
to  the  theory  of  hydrostatics^  the  velority  with 
which  water  issues  from  an  orifice  is  equal  to 
that  which  would  be  acquired  by  a  heavy  body 
in  falling  through  a  height  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  levels  of  the  orifice  and  the 
fountain  head ;  whence,  if  the  resistance  of  the 
air  and  .other  impediments  were  removed,  the 
height  of  the  jet  would  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
surface  of  the  reservoir.    Among  the  causes 
which  prevent  the  jet  from  obtaining  the  height 
which  theory  assigns  to  it,  the  following  are  the 
principal:  1st  The  resistance  of  the  air,  which 
is  proportional  nearly  to  the  square  of  the  ve- 
locity.   2nd.  The  friction  against  the  sides  of 
the  pipe  and  the  orifice  through  which   the 
water  issues.    Srd.  Thevelocity  of  the  particles 
diminishing  at  every  instant  as  they  ascend,  the 
lower  particles  of  the  ascending  column  press 
against  those  next  above  them ;  and  the  {H-es- 
sure  being  bv  the  nature  of  fluids  communi- 
cated in  all  directions,  the  consequence  is  that 
the  column    is   enlarged    and   proportionally 
shortened.    4th.  The  water  at  the  top  of  the 
jet  does  not  fall  off  instantaneously  when  its 
velocity  is  destroyed ;  it  rests  for  a  moment  at 
the  top  of  the  column,  where  its  weight  opposes 
an  obstacle  to  the  particles  next  succeedinf^ 
and  the  retardation  thus  caused  is  oommmii- 
cated  to  the  whole  column.    This  last  obstacle 
may  be  avoided  by  slightly  inclining  the  jet 
firom  the  vertical ;  and  it  is  found  by  esmerienoe 
that  a  jet  so  inclined  plays  higher  than  one 
quite  upright,  though  the  eflfect  is  thereby  ren- 
dered less  pleasinff.    It  is  neceesaiy  that  ih^ 
diameter  of  the  ajutage  or  orifice  be  consider- 
ably less  than  that  of  the  pipe.    (Desagoilier, 
Experimental   Philosophy;    Hariotte,    Mouec- 
ment  des  Eaux^ 

Yetems.  Vegetable  jaundice,  a  disease  of 
plants,  where  the  system  becomes  affected  vrith 
a  general  yellowness. 

Jetsam.    [Flotsam.] 

Jetty  (Fr.  jet^e).  A  landing  place  carried 
out  from  the  bank  of  a  river,  or  from  the  sea- 
shore, so  that  vessels  may  be  enabled  to  discbai^ge 
their  passengers  or  cargo  at  all  times  of  the 
tides.  They  may  be  either  solid,  so  as  to  act  as 
a  species  of  breakwater,  as  is  the  case  in  the  har- 
bours upon  the  seacoast;  or  they  may  be  made 
so  as  to  allow  the  tide  wave  to  flow  uninter- 
ruptedly past  them,  as  is  the  casein  the  various 
jetties  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  In  hy- 
draulic engineering  the  two  arms  of  a  port 
are  always  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  jetties ; 
they  may  be  of  wood,  stone,  or  iron. 

Jew  Stone.  The  fossil  spine  of  a  large 
egg-shaped  echinus. 

Jew*s  Sar.  The  popular  name  of  a  cup- 
shaped  tough  but  gelatinous  fungus,  velvety 
without  and  wrinkled  within,  to  which  bota- 
nists give  the  name  of  Himeola  or  Exidia 
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Auricula  Juda.  It  was  formerly  employed  in 
gargles,  but  its  virtaee  seem  to  be  imaginary. 

J9W*m  Mmrpm  An  instrument  (3  metal, 
-with  a  flexible  vibratoiy  thin  metal  tongae 
fixed  to  its  circular  bas^;  on  which  tongae 
the  breath,  acting  in  different  degrees  of  force, 
produces    something   like    a   modulated   air. 

It  is  shaped  thus,  *      ^~)-    The  outer  bars  are 

placed  between  the  teeth,  and  the  central  piece 
or  tongue  is  set  in  Tibration  by  the  action  of 
the  fiogers. 

Jew**  Pltolu    Aaphalfum.    [Asphalt.] 

Jemlda.  A  sect  of  religionists,  long  settled 
in  the  mountainous  country  near  Mosul;  said 
to  be  disciples  of  Yedd  Ben  Anisa,  a  Mo- 
hammedan doctor.  Their  religion,  howeynr, 
is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Mani- 
cbean  belief  of  those  regions  with  the  tenets 
of  Mohammedanism,  and  Zendism.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  on  better  terms  with  the  Christians 
than  with  the  neighbouring  Turks,  by  whom 
they  are  characterised  as  worshippers  of  the 
devil  (Arab.  8cheitan\  whose  name,  it  is  said, 
no  threats  of  punishment  will  force  them  to 
pronounce,  and  whom  they  only  mention  by 
periphrases,  as  the  great  sheikh,  or  he  whom  you 
know  of.  They  live  in  villages,  huts,  and  tents, 
and  are  dreaded  for  their  ferocity  and  robber- 
like habits.  They  are  noticed  at  leogth  in  a 
preliminary  dissertation  to  Sylvestre  de  Sacy*6 
Description  du  Pachalik  de  Bagdady  1809 ; 
said  to  be  the  work  of  Father  Garzoni,  who 
was  eighteen  years  a  missionary  in  Kurdistan. 
(See  the  art.  '  Jeziden '  in  Ersch  and  Gruber*s 
Encgclop(Bdia^ 

J%h*  A  large  triangular  sail  between  the 
fore-topmast  head  and  the  jibboom  in  large 
vessels,  and  between  the  masthead  and  bow- 
sprit in  schooners,  cutters,  and  other  small 
craft  When  the  wind  is  a-beam,  the  jib  serves 
to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  driver  to  bring 
the  ship's  head  towards  the  wind. 
•  The  effect  of  this  sail  would  seem  to  be  to 
lift  the  ship's  head;  yet  seamen  find  that  as 
the  wind  freshens  it  causes  the  ship,  on  the 
contrary,  to  plunge,  and  they  either  ease  it  in 
(along  the  boom),  or  haul  it  down.  This 
anomalous  effect  may  be  explained  as  follows : — 

Let  X  and  g  be  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
coordinates  of  the  centre  of  effort,  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  vessel  being  the  origin :  let  P 
be  the  resultant  of  the  pressures  on  the  saiL 
This  may  obviously  be  resolved  into  three ;  8 
the  direct  effort  along  x,  X  the  lateral  effort 
along  y,  and  p  the  vertical  effort  in  e.  The 
moment  to  raise  the  bow  is  xp^zZ.  If  zZ  ex- 
ceed xOf  the  effect  is  negative  or  tends  to  de- 
press the  bow.  In  all  vessels  x>g,  also  8  >  p 
j^enerally ;  hence  the  effect  is  not  so  bedded  as 
it  may  appear  at  first  to  be. 

Let  c  be  the  angle  which  F  makes  with  the 
horizon,  and  ^  be  the  angle  between  x  and  the 
horizontal  projection  of  F;  then  p=F  sin  f, 
and  8=sF  cos  c  cos  ^:  hence  the  effect  is 

F  (x  sin  c— *  cos  t  cos  ^). 

When  the  wind  is  aft^  0»O,  and  c»90'fr 
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(the  inclination  of  the  jib-stay  to  the  horison 
nearly) ;  and  the  effect  is 

F(*C06Je-^sinit), 

which,  as  i«  =  45°,  is  positive  or  lifting. 

When  the  wind  blows  fresh,  the  vessel  being 
close  hauled  and  heelins  over,  the  stay  sags  to 
leeward ;  and  the  after-leech  being  also  slacker 
than  the  foot,  the  resultant  F  may  become  ho- 
rizontal or  c  =  0,  or  even  negative;  in  which 
last  case  the  effect  is 

— F  (x  sin  c  +  jr  cos  c  cos  ^), 

which  is  altogether  depressing.  If  now  the  jib 
be  eased  in,  x  and  g  are  diminished.  Hence,  in 
general,  the  plunging  effect  of  the  jib  is  owing 
to  the  heeling  of  the  ship,  and  to  the  sheet 
bein^  too  flat  aft.  The  Hke  reasoning  obviously 
applies  to  staysails. 

Jib  Boor*  In  Architecture,  a  door  so 
constructed  that  it  stands  flush  with  the  ad- 
joining face  of  the  wall  on  both  sides,  and 
without  dressings  or  architraves.  Thus  it 
appears  to  form  part  of  the  wall,  the  intention 
of  a  jib  door  belog  simply  to  disguise  the 
aperture. 

JUsboom*  On  Shipboard,  a  movable  spad 
running  out  beyond  the  oowsprit  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  a  base  to  the  jib  in  large  vessels, 
and  to  the  flying  jib  in  vessels  of  a  smaller 
size  from  schooners  downward. 

Jlbtnr*    [GTBiiro.] 

Jiff.    In  Music.    [QiOA.] 

Jlnrer.  On  board  Ship,  a  tackle  having  a 
block  and  a  shfave  at  its  respective  ends,  used 
in  keeping  the  cable  taut  after  being  thrown  off 
from  tne  capstan,  round  which  it  has  not  taken 
more  than  two  or  three  turns. 

Jli^al  or  (MiiffaL  A  laree  musket  used  as 
a  wall-piece  in  China  and  India. 

Jobs.  In  Printing,  cards,  shop  bills,  reward 
bills,  i^ay  bills,  posting  bills,  auctioneers'  cata- 
logues, price  lists,  and  other  small  things  of  a 
similar  kind.  Job  houses  seldom  execute  book 
printing  to  any  great  extent,  as  their  materials 
are  not  calculated  for  it 

Joffglo  Pleee.  In  Architecture,  a  truss 
post  whose  shoulders  and  sockets  receive  the 
lower  ends  of  the  struts,  which  are  framed  into 
them  with  a  joggle  joint 

Jofffflod  Joints.  In  Architecture,  the  joints 
of  stones  or  other  materials,  indented  in  such  a 
way  that  the  adjacent  stones  fltting  into  the 
indentations,  they  are  prevented  from  being 
pushed  away  from  each  other  by  any  forces 
perpendicular  to  the  pressures  by  which  they 
are  thus  held  together ;  joggle  joints  give  lateral 
sti&ess  to  the  assemblage. 

Joffaea  or  Togs.  Eras  of  extraordinary 
length  in  the  mythical  chronology  of  the  * 
Hindus.  The^  are  four  in  number,  and  are 
caUed  respectively  Suttee,  Tirtah,  Dwapaar, 
and  Collee.  In  character  they  answer  closely 
to  the  Hesiodic  ages  in  Greek  mythology. 
[Sabus;  Sothiac  Period.] 

John  Bnll.  This  well-known  collective 
name  of  the  English  nation  was  first  used  in 
a  satire  (confidently  ascribed  to  Arbuthnot, 


JOHN  DORY 

though  not  actually  arowed  hy  him),  The  His- 
tory of  John  JBidlf  usually  published  in  Swift's 
works ;  in  which  the  French  are  designated  as 
Lewis  Baboon,  the  Dutch  as  Nicholas  Frog,  &c. 

John  Sory  (Fr.  dorie,  ffilt,  in  reference  to 
its  yellow  colour).  In  Ichthyology,  Zeus  Faher^ 
the  best  known  example  of  the  Dory  family  of 
fishes,  grouped  by  M.  Valenciennes  as  the  fifth 
^reat  tribe  of  Scomberoids.  In  Chiscony  the  John 
Doiy  is  known  by  the  name  Jan,  which  signi- 
fies cock.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  name 
John  may  be  a  corruption  of  this  word,  and  not 
of  the  French  jaune,  yelloWf  which  would  be  only 
a  repetition  of  the  epithet  dorie. 

Joinery.  In  Architecture,  the  art  of  framing 
woodwork  for  the  finishing  of  houses,  such  as 
doors,  sashes,  shutters,  cupboards,  &c.  The 
term  carpentry  is  applied  to  the  woodwork  of  a 
building  which  is  of  rough  nature,  and  can  be 
prepared  with  the  axe,  adze,  chisel,  and  saw. 

Joint  Tenanoy.  In  Law,  where  lands 
and  tenements  are  granted  to  two  or  more 
persons  to  hold  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  for  life, 
for  years,  or  at  will.  It  is  created  by  particular 
words  in  a  deed  or  devise.  Its  properties  are 
said  to  be  unity  of  interest^  of  title,  of  time, 
and  of  possession;  and  it  is  subject  to  the 
right  of  surriyorship.  Joint  tenancy  may  be 
severed  by  partition,  or  by  the  alienation  of  any 

a,  but  not  by  will.  JPersonal  chattels  may 
B  subjects  of  a  joint  tenancy. 

JointHrtoek  Companies.  In  Mercan- 
tile Law,  joint-stock  companies  are  now  re- 
ducible to  five  classes:  1.  Trading  companies, 
incorporated  by  special  Acts  of  Parliament,' 
of  which  railway  companies  form  the  most 
important  division,  their  special  Acts  having 
reference  to  the  clauses  of  the  three  general 
Acts  for  consolidation  of  companies  clauses, 
lands  clauses,  and  railways  clauses,  1846.  2. 
A  few  established  under  6  Geo.  IV.  c  91 
and  amending  Acts,  under  which  the  mem- 
bers are  individually  liable  for  the  debts 
and  engagements  of  the  concern.  3.  Bank- 
ing companies,  formed  since  1844,  under 
7  &  8  Vict.  C..113,  in  which  the  partners  are 
individually  liable.  4.  Companies  regulated 
by  the  Companies'  Act  1862,  under  which 
seven  or  more  persons,  under  certain  conditions, 
may  form  themselves  into  an  incorporated  com- 
pany either  with  or  without  limited  liability. 
5.  Mining  companies  on  the 'cost-book  system. 
The  winding  up  of  companies,  either  volun- 
tarily by  arrangement  among  the  members,  or 
compulsorily  in  case  of  insolvency,  or  in  other 
ways  failing  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  their 
incorporation,  is  also  provided  for  by  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

Jointore.  In  Law,  a  settlement  of  lands 
and  tenements  made  on  a  woman  in  considera- 
tion of  marriage:  ordinarily  an  estate  for  life. 
A  jointure  was  made  a  bar  of  dower,  if  granted 
with  certain  requisites,  by  27  Hen.  VIII.  c  10. 
[Mabbiaob,  Law  op.] 

Joists.  In  Architecture,  the  timbers  of.  a 
floor  to  which  the  boards  or  the  laths  of  Uie 
ceiling  are  nailed.    They  rest  either  upon  the 
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side  walls,  or  upon  girders,  or  someliinM  upon 
both. 

Where  one  tier  only  of  joists  is  used,  it  is 
called  a  single  fiooring  (fig.  1^  p|g.  |. 
A  A  A  being  the  joists ;  and  in 
this  flooring  the  joists  should 
not  exceed  sixteen  feet 
length,  or  bearing;  and  even 
when  the  bearing  exceeds  eight  feet,  thov 
should  have  stififening  pieces  to  resist  the 
action  of  torsion  to  which  they  are  exposed : 
herringbone  strutting  is  frequently  employed 
with  this  object. 

When  two  sets  of  joists  are  used,  the  floor 
is  said  to  be  a  p|-   j 

dotMe  floor  {Rg. 
2),  in  which  A 
A  are  called  the 
floor  or  bridging 
joists ;  B  B  the 
binders ;  C  C  C 
the  ceiling  joists. 

If  the  binding  joists  be  framed  into  girder^ 
the  fioor  is  then  properly  speaking  a  double 
framed  floor,  of 
which  the  sketch  in 
the  maiffin  is  the 
diagram  (fig.  3).  A 
is  the  girder;  B,  a 
binding  joist;  C  C  C 
are     ue     bridging 

joists ;  and  D  D  £  are  the  ceiling  joists ;  E  betog 
the  floor  boards.  Of  this  floor,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  girders  are  the  main  supports.  The  weight 
that  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  joists  of  a 
building  of  course  varies  with  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended;  but  in  practice  it  is 
customary  to  calculate  upon  a  weisht  of  112lba 
per  foot  superficial  for  ordinary  nouses,  tvice 
that  weight  for  bridges,  and  four  times  that 
weight  for  railway  bridges. 

7olIy  Boat  (Dan.  joUe^  Dutch  jol,  a  yar/). 
A  broad  safe  boat  on  board  ship  specially 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  stewud. 

Yonmsl  (Ital.  giomale»  from  Lat  dinntu, 
daily),  Strictl3r,  a  record  or  account  of  daily  oc- 
currences. It  is  more  extensively  employed  to 
signify  a  narrative,  periodically  or  occasiooally 
published,  of  the  transactiona  of  a  society,  &c. ; 
as  by  ourselves  in  the  phrase  '  Journals  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament^'  &c  It  is  also  used  a 
synonymous  with  magazine,  or  other  periodical 
publications  of  that  ckss. 

JocTBNAZ..  The  neck,  or  bearing  pait,  of  a 
shaft  that  works  in  a  plummer  block,  tivou 
which  the  shaft  turns  and  is  supported.  Tbt* 
amount  of  friction  depends  upon  the  propoi^ 
tions  of  this  part  of  tne  maehineiy,  which  is» 
therefore  kept  within  narrow  dimensions. 

JoitrnT  (Ital.  giostrare,  Fr.  jouster,  jonter, 
to  tilt\  A  term  meaning  in  its  primary  sense 
the  cnaige  of  a  single  horseman  against  a 
single  antagonist,  as  distinguished  from  the 
tourney,  the  onset  of  a  troop.  The  milit^irf 
games  so  called  were  very  popular  in  thr 
middle  ages.  Froisaart  gives  many  instances 
of thejoast 


JU13A 

Jluba  (Lat  a  mane).  The  long  and  tiiick- 
Bet  hain  which  adorn  Uie  neck,  chest,  or  spine 
of  certain  qnadnipeds. 

JtebsBA.  The  Gc^to  Pahn  of  Chili,  very 
abundant  in  Central  Chili,  where  a  syrap  called 
Mid  de  Palma,  or  Palfti  Honey,  is  prepared  by 
boiling  the  sap  to  the  consistency  of  ta^acle. 

9iib^.  The  French  name  for  a  rooe2«orem; 
this  word  is  now  vezy  frequently  employed  in 
EngiUsh  works  npon  Architecture.  Amonsst 
the  most  celebrated  works  of  this  kind  are,  the 
jnb^  of  Troyes,  of  Dizmode,  of  St  Etienne 
da  Mont,  in  !Paris,  && 

Jubilate  (Lat  r^oiee),  A  name  giyen  to 
the  third  Sunday  after  Easter ;  because  on  that 
day  diyine  service  was  commenced  with  Psalm 
Ixri. '  Jubilate  Deo,  omnes  terro '  ('Sing  to  the 
lord,  all  ye  lands '). 

Jubilee  (Lat  jubilo, /r^'oice).  The  name 
given  among  the  Jews  to  the  grand  sab^ 
batdcal  year,  which  according  to  the  Levitical 
law  was  to  be  celebrated  after  ereiy  seyen  sep- 
tenaries  of  years  as  a  year  of  general  release 
not  only  of  all  debts,  like  the  common  sabbatical 
year,  but  of  aU  slayes,  and  of  lands  and  posses- 
sions which  had  been  alienated  from  their  original 
owners.  The  later  Jewish  history  seems,  how- 
ever, to  furnish  no  eTidence  of  the  observance  of 
this  enactment  The  idea  that  the  jubilee  was 
intended  to  be  typical  of  the  release  and  re- 
demption of  mankind  xmder  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation, led  Pope  Boniface  VIIL,  at  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  proclaim  a  general 
indulgence  to  all  Christians  who  should  visit 
the  tombs  of  the  Apostles  at  Home  in  the 
secular  year  1300.  At  this  period  it  was  in- 
tended that  the  same  celebration  should  take 
plaee  only  eveiy  hundredth  year.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  the  enormoiis  afflux  of 
pilffrims  which  this  proclamation  brought  to- 
geuer,  and  the  gain  which  resulted  hom  it, 
Clement  VL  abri^ed  the  interval  to  fifty  years ; 
and  the  solemnity  then  received  the  name  of 
the  jubilee  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  custom. 
The  second  jubilee  was  accordingly  solemnised 
in  1360.  Li  1389,  Urban  V.  reduced  tbe  term 
to  thirty-three  years,  the  number  of  the  life  of 
our  Saviour :  it  was  raised  again  by  Nicholas  V. 
to  fifty ;  and  finally,  in  1470,  fixed  by  Paul  II. 
at  twenty-five ;  and  the  jubUee  has  ever  since 
been  solemnised  every  quarter  of  a  century, 
beginning  on  Christmas-eve,  when  the  Pope 
opens  with  pomp  the  great  door  of  St  Peters, 
which  is  closed  except  on  that  occasion. 

JtedaUmi.  Attachment  to  the  rites  of  the 
Jewish  law.  The  Judaising  spirit  of  many  of 
the  eariy  Christians  is  notioad  in  several  of  St 
Paul's  E^tles  (especially  that  to  the.Ghdatians), 
and  continued  for  a  long  period  to  exercise 
much  influence  on  the  character  of  the  religion. 
(Milman's  History  of  Chrittianity^  voL  i  21, 
451,  &C.) 

7adve  Advocate  OeneraL  The  adviser 
of  the  crown  in  matters  of  military  law.  He  is 
a  barrister,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  of  the 
privy  council.  The  proceedings  of  all  district 
garrison,  and  general  courts-martial  are  snb- 
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mitted  to  the  judge  advocate  general  for  ap- 
proval ;  the  latter  being  laid  before  the  queen 
by  him  for  confirmation.  A  deputy  judge 
advocate  is  appointed  to  attend  at  all  general 
eourts-marttal,  and  advise  the  court  on  points 
of  law. 

JndffMi  (Lat  judex).  In  Jewish  History, 
certain  supreme  magistrates  who  presided  ovex 
the  Israelites  down  to  the  reign  of  Saul.  They 
were  so  called  because  they  formed  at  once  the 
civil  and  the  military  governors  of  the  people. 
The  dignity  was  retamed  for  life,  though  it  was 
not  always  hereditary.  The  history  of  the 
Sook  of  Judges  seems  to  show  that  liiey  were 
chosen  from  \h&  tribes  which  happened,  for  the 
time  being,  to  have  the  preponderance. 

Jadffment  (I^t  juaicium,  Fr.  jugement). 
In  the  Fine  Aits,  the  faculty  of  selecting  that 
which  is  most  suitable  to  the  purpose. 

JuDOMBNT.  In  Law,  the  sentence  pronounced 
by  the  court  npon  the  matter  contamed  in  the 
record.  The  term  judgment^  in  English  legal 
hinguage,  is  restricted  to  the  decisions  of  a 
court  of  common  law :  those  of  a  court  of  equity 
are  denominated  decreet.  Judgments  are  said 
to  be  of  four  sorts :  1.  Judgments  in  law  (on 
demurrer,  where  the  facts  are  confessed  upon 
the  pleading) ;  2.  Judgments  in  fact  (on  the 
verdict  of  a  jury) ;  3.  Judgments  by  confession 
or  defiEiult,  i.  e.  where  both  facts  and  law  are 
admitted  by  the  defendant ;  4.  Judgments  on 
a  nonsuit  or  retraxit,  where  both  fact  and  law 
are  admitted  by  the  plaintiff,  who  thereupon 
withdraws  his  claim.  Judgments  are  also  said 
to  be  either  interlocutory,  on  matters  arising  in 
the  course  of  the  proceeding ;  or  final,  on  the 
merits  of  the  case.  Judgments,  when  obtained, 
must  be  signed  by  the  proper  officer,  and  entered 
of  record,  without  which  they  are  not  judgments. 
Arrest  of  judgment  arises  fW>m  error  appearing 
upon  the  face  of  the  record;  but  such  error 
must  now  be,  generally  speaking,  in  substantial 
matter  of  law,  and  not  on  mere  matter  of  form. 
When  final  judgment  for  a  debt  has  been 
obtained,  it  becomes  in  law  &  judgment  debt, 
on  which  interest  at  4  per  cent  per  annum 
is  chargeable,  under  1  &  2  Vict  c.  110. 

Jx73>OMBMT.  lu  Logic,  this  term  denotes  the 
second  of  the  three  logical  operations  of  the 
mind,  which  compares  together  two  of  the 
notions  which  are  the  subjects  of  simple  ap- 
prehension, and  pronounces  that  they  agree  or 
disagree  with  ea<m  other.  Judgment,  therefore, 
is  either  affirmative  or  negative ;  and  the  sub- 
jects of  judgment  are  propositions^  which  are 
expressions  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  one  term  with  another. 

Jndioa  ^t).  The  fifth  Sunday  after  Lent 
was  so  called,  because  the  service  on  that  day 
began  with  the  words  of  Psalm  xliii.  *  Judica 
me,  Domine'  ('  Judge  me,  0  Lord  *), 

7adioiain  Bei  (Lat  judgment  of  God). 
The  term  formerly  applied  to  all  extraordinary 
trials  of  secret  crimes,  as  those  by  arms,  single 
combat,  ordeals,  &c. ;  in  which  it  was  believed 
that  Heaven  would  miraculously  interfere 'to 
clear  the  innocent  and  confound  the  guilty. 


JUQA 

[Ohdbal  ;  Qnaanoir.]  Full  partaculan  of  the 
ceremonies  institiited  on  each  occasions  will  be 
found  in  Ducange. 

Xuffa  (Lat  yokes).  In  Botany,  the  term 
applied  to  the  ridges  on  the  fruit  of  the  Umbel' 
li/era. 

Xiig«l  Bone  (Lat  jugum,  or  Gr.  C^T^^  ^ 
poke).  The  cheek  bone;  so  called  because  it 
has  a  yoke-like  articulation  to  the  temporal 
bone  and  the  bone  of  the  upper  jaw. 

XoffAta  (Lat.  yoked).  Two  heads  repre- 
sented upon  a  medal  side  bj  side,  or  joining 
each  other. 

Jiiffff«niaiit.    [TisHKU.] 

Jnrrlers  (Fr.  jongleurs).  A  general  de- 
nomination for  persons  who  practise  the  arts 
of  legerdemain,  or  who  exhibit  feats  of  un- 
common strength  or  dexterity.  The  reader 
will  find  in  Be^mann's  History  of  Inventions 
a  learned  and  curious  account  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  all  feats  of  this  kind  exhibited 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 

Jtaffla&daeeflB  (Juglans,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  small  natural  order  of  Exogenous  trees  of  the 
Quemal  alliance,  distributed  through  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  North  America  and  Asia.  The 
common  walnut^  Jvglans  regia^  is  well  known 
for  its  agreeable  frut,  and  the  useful  oil  which 
it  yields  by  pressure.  The  wood  of  Juglans 
nigra  and  regia  is  valuable  for  cabinet-miucerB' 
work  and  similar  purposes. 

Joglandin  (Lat.  juglans,  a  walnut).  An 
extractiTe  matter  contained  in  the  green  shell 
of  the  walnut;  it  becomes  rapidly  brown  by 
exposure  to  air.  It  is  used  medicinally  as  an 
alterative,  and  also  as  a  black  hair-dye. 

JOffnlor  Veins  (Lat.  jugulum,  the  throat). 
The  veins  which  bring  the  blood  from  the  head, 
descending  upon  the  sides  of  the  neck ;  they  are 
divided  into  external  and  internal.  By  their 
union  with  the  subclavian  veins  they  form  the 
superior  vena  cava,  which  terminates  in  the 
superior  part  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart 

Xngnlank  The  name  under  which  Linnaeus 
comprehended  all  those  fishes  which  have  the 
ventral  fins  anterior  to  the  pectorals. 

Xavalam  (Lat  the  tnroat).  In  Mam- 
malogy, this  term  is  restricted  to  the  fore- 
part of  the  neck,  which  intervenes  between  the 
throat  (gula)  and  the  fheet  The  fossa  jvgu' 
laris  is  the  hollow  in  front  of  the  sternum  at 
the  base  of  the  necL 

JttViim  (Lat  a  yoke).  In  Botany,  a  pair 
of  leaflets.  Thus,  leaves  which  consist  of 
only  one  such  pair  are  described  by  the  term 
unijugns ;  if  of  two  pairs,  by  hijugus ;  and  if 
of  many  pairs,  by  mmt^jugus^  and  so  on. 

Ti^Jnbe.  The  fruit  of  the  Zizyphus  vul- 
garis ;  it  resembles  a  small  plum,  and  is  occa- 
sionally used  as  a  sweetmeat  What  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  jujube  paste  professes  to 
be  the  dried  jelly  of  t£us  fruit»  but  is  in  feet 
a  mixture  of  gum  arabio  and  sugar  slightly 
coloured. 

Julian  Mrtkm  The  commencement  of  a 
period  invented  to  correspond  with  the  cydes  of 
the  Julian  year.    It  coincides  with  the  710th 
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year  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  iceordiDg 
to  common  chronology. 

JtUlan  Calendar.  The  civil  calendar  in- 
troduced at  Home  by  Julius  Csesar,  and  nsci 
by  all  the  Christian  countries  of  Europe  till  it 
was  reformed  by  Pope  Gregory  XTTT.  in  1582. 
[Calbndab.] 

Xnllan  Bpodb.  In  Chronology,  the  epoch 
or  commencement  of  the  Julian  Calendar.  Tbe 
first  Julian  year  commenced  with  the  Ist  of 
January  of  the  46th  year  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  the  708th  from  the  year  assigned 
to  the  foundation  of  Borne. 

Xnllan  Period.  In  Chronology,  a  poriotl 
consisting  of  7980  Julian  years.  The  number 
7980  is  formed  by  the  continual  multiplication 
of  the  three  numbers  28,  19,  and  15;  that  is, 
of  the  cycle  of  the  sun,  the  cycle  of  the  moon, 
and  the  cycle  of  indiction.  The  first  year  of 
the  Christian  era  had  10  for  its  number  in  th« 
cycle  of  the  sun,  2  in  the  cycle  of  the  moon, 
and  4  in  the  indiction.  Now  the  only  number 
less  than  7980  which,  on  being  divided  suoces- 
sively  by  28,  19,  and  16,  leaves  the  reepectiv^^ 
remainders  10,  2,  and  4,  is  4714.  Hence  th<) 
first  year  of  the  Christian  era  corresponds! 
with  the  year  4714  of  the  Julian  period;  and 
hence  also  the  year  of  our  era  corresponding  to 
any  other  year  of  the  period,  or  vice  vers!,  is 
found  by  the  following  rule : — 

1.  'When  the  given  year  is  anterior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  era,  subtract  the  numbrr 
of  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  from  4714,  and 
the  remainder  is  the  year  b.  c. ;  or  subtract 
the  year  b.  o.  from  4714,  and  the  remainder  is 
the  corresponding  year  in  the  Julian  period. 

2.  When  the  given  year  is  after  Christ,  rob* 
tract  4713  from  the  year  of  the  period,  and*  the 
remainder  is  the  year  of  the  era ;  or  add  4713 
to  the  year  in  the  era,  and  the  sum  is  the  co^ 
responding  year  of  the  Julian  period.  (Enty. 
Brit,  art  *  Chronology.') 

JtUlan  Tear.  The  year  adopted  in  the 
calendar  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  equal  to  365} 
days.  The  Julian  year  exceeds  the  mean  sokr 
year,  as  determined  by  the  best  astronomical 
observations,  by  11  minutes  and  10*36  seconds, 
which  amounts  to  a  day  in  129  years.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  centuries  this  eiror  woold 
become  very  perceptible,  as  the  equinoxes  and 
solstices  would  &11  back  towards  me  beginning 
of  the  year.  When  the  Julian  calendar  vas 
introduced  by  Osesar,  the  vernal  equinox  fell  on 
the  25th  of  March ;  at  the  time  of  the  coancil 
of  Nice,  in  326,  it  fell  on  the  21st;  and  at  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar,  in  1682,  it  had 
retrograded  to  the  11th.  This  observati  n  en- 
abled Pope  Gregory  to  fix  the  length  of  the 
year  more  precisely,  and  correct  the  intercala- 
tions.    [Calbndab.] 

Jails  (Lat).  A  genus  of  Labroid  fishes,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  characters:  Head 
smooth^  cheeks  and  gill-covers  without  scales; 
lateral  line  bent  suddenly  downwards  vhen 
opposite  the  end  of  the  dorsal  fin.  The  Rainbov 
Wrasse  {JuUs  mediterranea)  has  been  taken  uo 
the  coast  of  Cornwall 


JULY 

Tfilj  (Lat  JvlioB ;  so  named  by  Mark  An- 
tony, in  hononr  of  Caiua  Ooeaar,  the  dictator, 
whose  gentile  namewaa  Julius).  July  is  at  pre- 
sent the  seventh  month  of  the  year.  In  the 
earlier  Latin  calendar  it  was  the  fifth,  and 
hence  was  termed  Qmntilia,  The  Dog-days 
are  supposed  to  oommence  on  the  3rd  of  this 
month. 

J^unplaff  Hw*^  A  Bodent  quadruped,  the 
lara;est  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Jerboas  {DipodicUB\ 
and  the  type  of  the  genus  Helatnys,  is  so  called. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Gfood  Hope,  and 
inhabits  deep  burrows. 

J^unoaoesB  (Juneos,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  small  obscure  natural  order  of  Endogenous 
plants  of  the  Juneal  alliance ;  in  most  respects 
resembling  LUiaeea,  differing  chiefly  in  their 
flowers  being  glumaoeons,  thftt  is,  thin,  dry,  and 
either  brown  or  green  in  colour.  There  are, 
however,  spedee  intermediato  between  the  two 
orders  in  Uiis  leBp&cL  None  of  the  species  are 
of  any  importance.  The  common  nush  is  the 
usual  type  of  the  order.     [Jimcus.] 

XnnoaffiiiAoeeD  ( Juncago,  an  old  synonym 
of  one  of  the  genera).  A  small  natural  order 
of  Endogenous  plants  of  the  Alismal  alliance, 
growing  in  ponds  and  marshes,  with  minute 
sreen  flowers.  They  are  allied  to  Naiadaee<B, 
differing  in  their  hermaphrodito  flowers.  Some 
of  them  have  a  resemblance  to  rushes ;  others 
are  floating  plants;  and  some  of  them,  as 
Aponogeton^  are  veiy  handsome  when  in  flower. 

Janekerlte.  A  native  crystalline  proto- 
carbonate  of  iron  from  Poullaouen  in  Brittany. 

Jniioiis  (Lat).  The  botanical  name  of  the 
Bush.  It  is  an  extensive  and  widely  distri- 
buted genus,  of  which  some  twenty  species 
occur  in  this  country.  The  pith  forms  the 
wick  of  the  now  almost  exploded  rush-liffhts ; 
and  the  stems  are  made  into  mats. 

Jttiie  (Lat.  Junius).  At  present  the  sixth 
month  of  the  yeeur,  but  in  the  old  Latin  calendar 
the  fourth.  It  consisted  originally  of  twenty- 
six  days,  to  which  Bomulus  is  said  to  hare 
added  four.  Numa,  it  is  stated,  deprived  it  of 
one  day ;  which,  however,  was  again  restored 
by  Julius  CsBsar,  and  it  has  ever  since  remained 
unaltered. 

XgpgTinaniilaoccB  (Jungermunnia,  one 
of  the  genera).  A  small  natural  group  of  Acro- 
^nous  or  Ciyptogamic  plants,  resembling  mosses 
in  appearance,  and,  like  them,  growing  upon 
the  bark  of  trees  and  in  damp  ground  in  shady 
places.  They  bear  their  seeds  in  cases  con- 
taining spiral  threads,  which  by  their  elasticity 
disperse  the  former  when  ripe.     [HEPA.TiciB.  J 

Timiper.  The  common  name  of  Juniperus. 
The  fruit  of  Juniperus  communis,  known  as 
Juniper  berries,  is  used  in  medicine  aa  a 
diuretic ;  but  is  moro  laigcly  employed  in 
flavouring  gin.  When  distilled  with  water, 
these  berries  yield  an  essential  oil,  upon  which 
their  pecular  flavour  depends.  Sandarach,  a 
resinous  substance  occasionally  used  in  var- 
nishes, has  been  said  to  come  from  the  Juniper, 
but  on  good  authority  it  is  now  referred  to 
CaUitris,    When  powdered  it  is  used  under  the 
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name  of  patmee,  to  prevent  ink  sinking  into 
paper  from  which  writing  has  been  erased, 

Xmik  (Buteh  jonk,  perhaps  from  Chinese 
vong,  the  sea).  The  name  given  to  a  kind  of  ship 
built  by  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Malays. 
Cumbrous  in  shape,  it  is  incapable  of  great 
speed ;  but  these^  nations  are  good  sailors,  and 
venture  on  long'  ocean  voyages  in  their  junks 
with  impunity. 

Junk.  The  name  given  by  sailors  to  salt  beef 
as  supplied  at  sea,  which  by  hard  salting  and 
long  keeping  becomes  as  hard  as  small  pieces 
of  old  rope  called  junks^  a  word  employed  offi- 
cially and  perhaps  allied  to  Lat  juncus,  a  rush. 

Junk  Mag.  A  metallic  packing,  confining 
the  hemp  packing  of  a  piston,  and  capable  of 
being  screwed  down  upon  it 

Jonk  IVads.  In  Artillery,  these  wads  aro 
made  of  oakum  boimd  round  with  spun  yam, 
and  aro  of  similar  diameter  to  the  boro  of  the 
gun  for  which  they  are  intended.  They  are 
used  in  firing  hot  shot,  and  also  occasionally 
with  bronze  ordnance,  to  provent  indentation 
of  the  boro  near  the  seat  of  the  shot  In  both 
cases  they  aro  placed  between  the  charge  and 
the  projectile. 

Jimo.  The  Latin  name  of  the  divinity 
called  by  the  Greeks  Hbba  [which  see].  She 
was  the  sister  and  consort  of  Jupiter,  and  wns 
held  to  preside  over  marriage,  and  protect 
married  women.  The  name  Juno,  Junonis, 
would  answer  to  a  Greek  form  Z6non,  as  Janus 
answers  to  the  Sanscrit  Dyavan.  (Max  Miiller, 
Lectures  on  Language,  second  series^  p.  452.) 

Jttno.  In  Astronomy,  one  of  the  four  small 
extra-Eodiacal  planets  which  circulate  between 
the  orbits  of  Misrs  and  Jupiter.  Juno  was  dis- 
covered by  Prof.  Harding,  of  Lilienthal  (near 
Bremen),  on  September  22,  1804;  Ceres  and 
Pallas  having  been  discovered  previously.  Juno 
shines  as  a  star  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  mag- 
nitude, and  is  of  a  whitish  colour  without  nebu* 
losity.  This  planet  at  the  time  of  its  discovery 
was  considered  romaikable  on  account  of  the 
great  eccentricity  of  its  orbit  exceeding  that  of 
any  other  then  known  planet>  and  amounting 
to  '2578,  the  semi-axis  major  being  taken  as 
unit^.  The  effect  of  this  eccentricity  on  the 
motion  of  the  planet  is  such,  that  the  half  of 
the  orbit  which  is  bisected  by  the  perihelion  is 
described  in  about  half  the  time  in  which  the 
other  half  is  described.  The  sidereal  revolu- 
tion is  performed  in  1592 '66  mean  solar  days. 
The  inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  is 
13<>  V  2(y'.  The  extreme  smallness  of  the 
planet  renders  it  impossible  to  determine  its 
apparent  diameter,  and  consequently  ite  magni- 
tude, with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

Junta  r  Span,  an  assembly).  A  grand  Span- 
ish council  of  state.  Besides  the  assembly  of 
the  stetes  or  eortes^  thero  wero  two  juntas :  one 
which  presided  over  commerce,  the  mint,  and 
the  mines ;  and  the  other  forming  a  board  for 
regulating  the  tobacco  monopoly.  In  England 
the  X^rm  junto  (evidently  of  Spanish  origin)  has 
been  Tised  almost  synonymously  with  cabal  or 
faction. 


JUPITER 

Jnplter  (Lat.).  In  ABtronomy,  one  of  the 
planets,  and  the  largest  in  the  system.  The 
diameter  of  Jupiter  is  no  less  than  89,000  miles, 
or  about  eleven  times  that  of  the  earth ;  conse- 
quently, his  bulk  is  about  1,600  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  earth.  The  mean  distance  of 
Jupiter  from  the  sun  is  upwards  of  495  millions 
of  miles,  or  about  6^  times  the  radius  of  the 
earth's  orbit ;  and  he  performs  his  revolution  in 
respect  of  the  stars  in  4,332  d.  14h.  2  m.  8^  s., 
which  is  nearly  12  years.  The  inclination 
of  the  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  was 
1°  18'  6 1''  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  undergoes  a  diminution  of  about  a 
fourth  of  a  second  in  a  year.  The  inclination 
of  the  planet's  axis  to  the  ecliptic  is  but  3^  6'  30'^ 
so  that  the  planet  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
any  seasons. 

The  disc  of  Jupiter  is  observed  to  be 
crossed  generally  in  one  direction  by  dark 
bands  or  belts.  These  belts  are,  however,  by 
no  means  alike  at  all  times;  they  vaiy  in 
breadth  and  in  situation  on  the  disc  (though 
rarely  in  their  general  direction^.  They  have 
even  been  seen  broken  up,  and  distributed  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  planet,  and  as  many  as 
forty  have  been  seen  at  once ;  but  this  pheno- 
menon is  rare.  Branches  running  out  from 
them,  and  subdivisions,  as  well  as  evident  dark 
spots,  like  strings  of  douds,  are  by  no  means 
uncommon ;  and  firom  these,  attentively  watched, 
it  is  concluded  that  the  planet  revolves  in  the 
surprisingly  short  period  of  9h.  65  m.  60  sec. 
(si(L  time)  on  its  axis,  to  which  the  direction 
of  the  belts  is  perpendicular. 

The  parallelism  of  the  belts  to  the  equator 
of  Jupiter,  their  occasional  variations,  and  the 
appearances  of  spots  seen  upon  them,  render  it 
extremely  probable  that  they  subsist  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  planet,  forming  tracts  of 
comparatively  dear  skv,  determined  by  currents 
analogous  to  our  traae  winds,  but  of  a  much 
more  steady  and  decided  character,  as  might 
indeed  be  expected  from  the  immense  velocity 
of  its  rotation.  That  it  is  the  comparatively 
darker  body  of  the  planet  which  appears  in  the 
belts  is  evident  from  this — that  they  do  not 
come  up  in  all  their  strength  to  the  edge  of  the 
disc,  but  fade  gradually  away  before  they  reach 
it.  (Herschel's '  Astronomy/  CcUrinet  Cydopadia, 
p.  281.) 

The  radius  of  Jupiter  being  eleven  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  and  the  rotation 
on  the  axis  being  2*4  times  more  rapid,  the 
space  passed  over  by  a  point  on  the  equator  of 
the  planet  will  be  twenty-six  times  greater  than 
that  described  by  a  point  of  the  terrestrial 
equator  in  the  same  tame.  Hence  the  centri- 
fugal force  is  about  twenty-six  times  greater, 
and  we  might  therefore  conclude  that  its  effect 
in  impressing  a  fattened  form  on  the  planet 
will  be  much  greater  than  that  observed 
with  regard  to  the  earth.  Now  observation 
shows  this  to  be  the  case.  The  disc  of  Jupiter 
is  evidently  not  circular,  but  elliptic,  being 
considerably  flattened  in  the  direction  of  its 
axis  of  rotation  ;  and  this  appearance  is  no 
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optical  illusion,  but  is  authenticated  by  mi- 
crometrical  measures,  which  assign  15  to  U 
as  the  proportion  of  the  equatorial  and  pokr 
diameters.  This  &r  exceeds  the  compressdon 
of  the  earth,  the  ratio  of  the  equatoriiJ  to  the 
polar  diameter  of  which  is  302  to  301. 

The  density  of  Jupiter  is  very  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  sun,  and  about  one>fourth 
of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth.  The  mass  of 
the  planet  compared  with  that  of  the  son  taken 
as  unity,  is  '000943 ;  but  this  is  suifiaent  to 
produce  a  very  sensible  perturbation  of  the 
motions  of  some  of  the  other  planets.  The 
proportion  of  light  and  heat  received  by  Jupiter 
from  the  sun,  compared  with  that  received  by 
the  earth,  is  as  *037  to  1. 

Jupiter,  through  the  telescope,  is  obserred  to 
be  accompanied  by  four  moons  or  8at«Uite% 
which  revolve  about  the  planet  nearly  in  the 
plane  of  its  equator,  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  moon  revolves  about  the  earth.  Their 
configuration  changes  at  everv  instant;  they 
appear  to  oscillate  on  each  side  of  the  planet, 
and  their  rank  or  order  of  distance  is  determined 
by  the  extent  of  their  oscillations.  In  coming 
between  the  sun  and  Jupiter,  the  satellites 
throw  their  shadows  on  the  planet,  and  prodooo 
eclipses  of  the  sun ;  and  when  they  come  to  the 
side  of  the  planet  opposite  to  the  sun,  they  are 
eclipsed  in  passing  tnrough  the  shadow.  The 
beginnings  and  endings  of  these  eclipses  can  be 
observed  with  great  precision ;  and  their  obse^ 
vation  furnishes  the  surest  means  of  determining 
the  sidereal  and  synodic  revolutions  of  the 
satellites.  The  same  observations  also  affoid 
a  means  of  determining  terrestrial  longitudes; 
and  it  was  by  means  of  them  that  astronomers 
discovered  and  measured  the  velocity  of  light. 
[Plambt  and  SjiTBLLrra.] 

JupiTEB.  In  Mythology,  the  Latin  name  of 
the  deity  called  by  the  Greeks  Zbus  [which 
see]. 

Xurasslo  Socks.  The  limestones  and 
other  deposits  of  the  Jura  belonging  to  the 
middle  secondary  period  offer  the  nearest  ana- 
logues to  the  typi(»l  oolitic  series  of  England, 
and  thus  the  part  of  the  geological  sequence 
called  by  us  oolitic  (from  the  prevalence  of  a 
particular  varietv  of  limestone)  is  there  desig- 
nated i/«r<unc,  the  oolite  being  often  absent.  A 
large  part  of  the  Alpine  chain  consists  of  rocks 
of  the  Jurassic  period ;  and  the  depositB,  owing 
to  the  great  amount  of  mechanical  disturbance 
and  chemical  action  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  offer  singular  varieties  of  condition. 
They  include  crystalline  limestones  and  marbles, 
quartzites,  and  highly  metamorphosed  slates 
and  schists.  The  fossiliferous  portions,  how- 
ever, admit  of  comparison  with  those  of  Eng- 
land, the  subdivisions  being  strongly  marked, 
especially  in  the  upper  series.  Thus,  the  upjH-r 
Jurassic  beds  are  limestones  and  days,  like 
the  Portland  rock  and  Kimeridge  clay.  Tiie 
middle  and  lower  series  are  marked  by  loss 
perfect  subdivisions  than  in  England. 

Jarinlte.  A  mineral  from  Danphiny,  con- 
taining titanium. 


JURISCONSULT 

IterlaooBsult  (Lat  juris  consultiifl,  Uamed 
or  skilled  in  knp).  A  title  given  to  a  clafis  of 
Boman  lawyers,  and  oommonlj  denoted  by 
the  abbzeviation  iehu»  From  what  we  know 
of  the  jnrisoonsiiltB,  they  appear  to  hare  been 
a  diiEnent  cktfs  from  tiie  adrocati  or  cansi- 
did,  who  conducted  causes,  and  to  have  con- 
fined themselTes  to  the  employment  of  giving 
responsa  or  opinions  on  cases  pat  to  them. 
(Mim,  de  FJcad,  des  Inter,  toL  zU.)  From  the 
recorded  opinions  of  the  most  leazned  jnris- 
coosoitSi  the  Digestt  the  great  work  of  Justinian, 
was  chiefly  compiled.    [Adtoc^tb.] 

Jteisprotfmiee  (from  the  Latin  words  juris 
TOudens,  tkHkd  in  law).  The  science  of  law. 
The  tezm  <»«tf  ytM-MpituienM  is  sometimes  re- 
stricted to  the  science  of  the  Boman  or  dril 
law.  For  a  complete  list  of  works  on  this  ex- 
tensive su^ect^  down  to  comparatiyely  recent 
timesi  see  drug's  PhiL  Lex,  art  '  Beohtslehie.' 

J^U7i  THal  by.  Of  the  orig;in  and  progress 
of  this  institution,  as  flu  as  it  has  been  veiy 
imperfectly  traced  by  antiquarians,  some  account 
has  been  given  in  the  historical  review  of  the 
Common  Law.    (Forsyth,  Hiitory  of  Trial  hy 
Jury,  1862.)  When  issue  has  been  taken  in  hik 
in  a  dvil  suit  [Plbadino],  the  cause  stands 
ready  for  trial  at  bar  ot  the  court  itself  [La.w  ; 
SuFBBioB  CovBTs],  unless  by  the  Action  of  niri 
priua  [ib.]  it  is  transfeired  to  the  sittings  in 
Jjondon  and  Middlesex,  or  the  assizes  in  the 
countiy.    (A  trial  at  bar  is  now  only  granted 
on  application  in  some  spedal  cases.)    The 
sheriff  of  the  county  is  directed  by  writ  of  venire 
&cias  to  summon  jurors  to  attend  at  the  assizes ; 
and  by  a  fhzther  compulsory  process,  called 
a  disiringaa,  he  is  ordend  to  distrain  them  by 
their  lands  and  goods  if  they  fail  to  appear. 
On  motion  of  either  the  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
the  court  orders  a  special  jury  to  be  summoned, 
^e  list  of  persons  liable  to  serve  as  common 
jurors  is  made  out  b^  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  in  each  pansh,  and  after  being  con- 
sidered by  justices  at  petty  sessions,  is  copied 
into  a  boiok  and  delivered  to  the  sheriff.    On 
the  return  of  the  writs  of  venire  fadas,  the 
sheriff  annexes  a  panel  or  list  of  persons  taken 
from  this  book,  in  number  from  48  to  72 ;  and  the 
judges  are  empowered  to  direct  the  same  panel 
to  attend  botii  for  the  dvil  and  the  criminal 
sides,  amounting  in  all  to  144.    The  twelve 
jurors  who  are  to  ti^  the  cause  are  diosen 
by  ballot  out  of  this  list.    The  qualification  of 
a  common  juror  is,  to  be  a  natural-bom  sub- 
ject (unless  on  trial  of  an  alien,  in  which  the 
accused  may  if  he  pleases  have  a  jury  de  fnedie^ 
tote  linffuee,  of  which  one  half  consists  of  aliens), 
to  be  free  from  attaint  of  an  infamous  crime,  and 
to  be  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  sixty. 
All  such  persons  (with  certain  privileged  excep- 
tions) possessing  10^  a  year  in  freehold  or  copy- 
hold lands  and  tenements,  or  20/.  a  year  in  lands 
held  on  lease  for  twenty-one  years,  or  rated  as 
householders  to  the  poor^s  rate  in  Middlesex 
for  ZOLf  elsewhere  20/,,  or  occupying  a  house 
with  fifteen  windows,  are  liable  to  serve.    In 
the  dty  of  London  the  juror  must  be  a  house- 
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holder  or  occupier  within  the  dty,  and  have 
property,  real  or  personal,  to  the  amount  of 
lOOil  All  persons  described  in  the  jurors*  book 
as  esquires  or  of  a  higher  degree,  or  as  bankers 
or  merchants,  are  ^ tialified  to  serve  on  spedal 
juries.  If  on  a  trial  sufficient  qualifled  jurors 
are  not  in  attendance^  a  tales  may  be  prayed ; 
and  bystanders  are  called  in  to  fill  up  the 
numb^.  This  seldom  occurs  but  in  spedal 
jury  cases ;  and  in  these  the  tatesmen,  as  they 
are  vulgarly  tenned,  are  taken  firom  the  common 
jury  li^ 

The  jury  bdng  summoned,  the  trial  pro- 
ceeds ;  unless  either  party  ehallenye  the  jurors. 
Challenges  are  either  to  the  array  or  to  the  polls. 
A  challenge  to  the  array  is  an  objection  to  the 
whole  panel,  and  can  only  be  on  account  of 
de&ult  or  partiality  of  the  sheriff.  Challenges 
to  the  polls,  i.  e.  to  individual  jurors,  are  said 
to  be  of  four  kinds ;  propter  honoris  respeetum, 
propter  defectum,  propter  affectum^  and  propter 
delictum,  1.  Where  a  party  is  exempted  by 
statute  from  serving,  he  may  challenge  himself. 
2.  Insuffident  ^uidification  is  a  ground  of 
diallenge  by  either  party.  3.  On  supposed 
bias  or  partiality,  as  by  reason  of  kmdred. 
Challenges  to  the  favour  are  on  a  mere  suroidon 
of  partiality.  4.  Legal  infamy  is  the  fourth 
ground  of  challenge.  In  a  criminal  case  the 
law  of  challenges  is  the  same  as  in  a  dvil 
one;  except  that  the  prisoner  for  felony  has 
the  additional  privilege  of  making  peremptory 
chaUenges  without  cause  assigned  to  any  num- 
ber of  jurors  not  exceeding  twenty.  Chidlenges 
for  cause,  i£to  the  polls,  are  tried  by  the  court ; 
except  those  to  the  favour,  which  the  court  ap- 
points two  jurors  if  sworn,  if  not  two  indifferent 
persons,  to  try.  Challenges  to  the  array  are 
tried  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

According  to  the  common  course  of  a  trial  at 
nisi  prius,  tiie  counsel  for  that  party  on  which 
the  affirmative  of  the  issue  is  uirown  by  the 
pleadings  (^t  is,  except  in  occasional  cases, 
the  plaintiff)  opens  his  ease  by  a  statement  to 
the  jury,  and  then  calls  witnesses  to  prove  it. 
He  may  now,  dnce  17  &  18  Vict  c.  125,  also 
sum  up  his  case  at  the  end,  unless  the  opposite 
oounsA  says  he  is  about  to  call  witnesses.  The 
counsel  for  the  other  party  then  replies ;  and  if 
he  also  calls  witnesses,  he  likewise  may  sum  up, 
and  the  first  speaker  has  a  final  replv.  After 
the  evidence  is  given  and  the  case  closed,  the 
jurors  are  kept  together  to  deliberate  on  their 
verdict  They  must  be  without  meat,  drink,  or 
fire,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  judge ; 
and  as  unanimity  is  necessary  to  a  veidict,  it 
was  held  at  common  law  that  if  the  jury  could 
not  agree,  the  judge  might  cause  them  to  be 
carried  round  the  circuit  from  town  to  town 
in  a  cart.  In  practice,  it  is  usual,  when  they 
cannot  be  brought  to  agreement^  to  discharge 
the  jury.  Although  the  jury  in  ordinoiy  lan- 
guage are  said  to  be  judges  of  the  fact  only, 
yet  a  general  verdict  in  a  civil  or  criminal  case 
ordinsffily  deddes  both  the  fkcts,  and  whether 
the  law  as  stated  by  the  judge  is  immediately 
applicable  to  those  facts :  e.  g.  a  verdict  guil^ 
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on  ft  charge  of  mnrder  implies  both  that  the 
act  was  committed,  and  that  it  was  committed 
under  circumstances  amounting  to  murder. 
The  jury  may,  however,  find  under  certain 
circumstanoes  a  special  yerdic^  that  is  a  verdict 
in  which  the  &cts  of  the  case  are  specially 
stated,  and  it  is  left  to  the  court  to  apply  the 
law ;  or  they  may  find  a  general  verdict,  subject 
to  a  special  case  as  to  a  point  of  law.  In  cases 
of  criminal  prosecution  for  libel,  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  formerly  prevailed  as  to  the 
effect  of  a  verdict  It  was  held  by  most  lawyers 
that  the  only  questions  for  their  consideration 
were  the  fact  of  publication,  and  the  truth  of 
what  is  technically  called  the  innuendogf  viz. 
that  the  passages  of  the  libel  cited  did  apply  to 
such  or  such  facts  and  individuals.  But  by  32 
Geo.  III.  c.  60  (passed  through  the  inflaence  of 
Mr.  Fox)  it  was  enacted  that  on  every  trial  of 
an  indictment  or  information  for  libel  the  jury 
may  find  a  general  verdict  of  g^^ty  or  not 
guilty  upon  the  whole  matter  in  issue,  thus  de- 
ciding whether  the  matter  published  amounts 
to  a  libel  or  no.  As  to  the  grand  jury,  see 
Law,  Cruoxjll. 

Trial  by  jury,  essentially  an  English  insti- 
tution, has  only  gradually  and  imperfectly 
made  its  way  into  the  institutions  of  foreign 
countries ;  but  its  excellence  for  the  purposes 
of  criminal  justice  seems  to  be  now  generally 
admitted,  whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained 
respecting  its  value  in  civil  cases. 

In  Scotland,  there  is  some  question  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases.  But 
the  practice,  if  ever  it  existed,  became  early 
obsolete;  and  it  was  reintroduced  in  1816  by 
the  Act  55  Geo.  III.  c.  42.  The  verdict  must 
be  unanimous;  but  the  juiy  are  discharged 
after  six  hours'  disagreement  In  criminal  cases, 
trials  have  taken  place,  immemorially,  by  an 
assize  or  jury  of  fifteen.  The  verdict  is  that  of 
a  mi\jority,  and  may  be  either  guilty,  not  guilty, 
or  not  proven;  in  which  last  case  the  party 
cannot  be  tried  a  second  time. 

In  America,  trial  by  juiy  in  criminal  cases, 
and  in  civil  above  twenty  dollars,  is  established 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
regulated  for  most  purposes  by  the  law  of  the 
several  states:  the  general  rule  is  that  of 
unanimity. 

Trial  bv  jury  in  criminal  cases  was  first 
established  in  France  in  1791.  The  jury  of 
accusaiion^  analoffous  to  the  English  grand  juiy, 
was  then  established,  but  shortly  discontinued : 
the  jury  of  judgment  alone  subsists.  The  jury 
decide,  by  a  majority,  on  the  Question  of  g^ty 
or  not  guilty,  and  subsequently  whether  there 
are  extenuating  circumstances.  There  is  no  trial 
by  jury  in  ci^  cases ;  though  in  certain  cases 
special  bodies  so  termed  may  be  called  to 
assess  damages,  as  in  the  case  of  compensation 
for  expropriation. 

Trial  oy  jury  exists  in  criminal  cases  in 
Belgium,  Portiigal  (majority  of  two-thirds), 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  It  was  introduced  into 
Prussia  in  1849  (majority;  but  if  seven  to  five, 
the  judges  decide) ;  and  into  Austria  in  1850. 
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It.  In  Naval  affiurs,  ft  temporary 
mast  erected  in  a  ship  in  the  room  of  one  that 
has  been  carried  away.  Jury-masts  are  some- 
times erected  in  a  new  ship  to  navigate  her 
down  ft  river,  or  to  a  neighbouring  port,  where 
her  proper  masts  are  prepared  for  her. 

Tarn  (Lat.  an  ordinance  of  human  law,  as 
contrasted  with  fas,  the  obligation  of  divine 
law).  According  to  Gains,  all  law  was  divided 
into  jus  gentium,  the  law  of  nations,  and  jus 
civile,  or  the  whole  body  of  law  peieuliar  to 
any  state.  Ulpian  and  other  lawyers  added  a 
third  distinction,  namely  jus  naturale,  or  a  law 
common  to  man  and  beasts.  The  civil  law  was 
comprehended  in  the  jus  scriptum  and  jus  non 
scriptum,  or  written  and  unwritten  law,  and 
was  divided  into  public  and  private  law. 

The  word  jus  also  had  the  meaning  of  ft 
faculty  or  legal  right  Thus  we  have  the  jus 
connubii,  or  right  of  intermarriage,  a  right 
strictly  guarded  in  all  ancient  states ;  jus  qui- 
ritium,  or  the  state  of  full  Boman  citizenship; 
jus  imaginum,  the  right  of  setting  up  busts  or 
images  of  forefathers,  answering  to  our  right 
of  using  armorial  bearings,  &c.  Modem  law 
has  introduced  many  other  distinctions  under 
the  head  jus,  which  our  limits  forbid  us  to 
notice.  (See  the  article  '  Jus,'  and  the  other 
articles  to  which  reference  is  therein  made,  in 
Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Soman 
Antiquities,) 

Jiiftte  Bttlleii.    [MiuBir,  Justb.] 

Xoftticeft  of  the  Feaee.  In  English  Law, 
these  magistrates  are  descended  from  the  ancient 
conservators  of  the  peace,  and  are  appointed  to 
their  office  in  every  county  by  the  king's  special 
commission  under  the  great  seal ;  which  appoints 
them  all,  jointly  and  separately,  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  any  two  or  more  of  them  to  enquire 
of  or  determine  felonies  and  misdemeanours. 
Some  justices,  also,  are  so  by  Act  of  Parliament 
(namdy,  a  few  high  ecclesiastical  officers) ;  and 
some  by  charter  or  grant,  as  the  mi^or  and  other 
magistrates  in  corporate  towns.  Some  justices 
are  expressly  nominated  in  the  commission, 
BO  that  certain  business  cannot  be  transacted 
without  their  presence ;  these  are  said  to  be 
of  the  quorum^  and  all  the  justices  are  now 
usually  included  in  the  list  The  qualification 
of  a  justice  is  to  have  an  estate  of  100/.  a  year 
free  of  incumbrance,  or  a  reversion  after  one  or 
more  lives  of  300/.  a  year ;  but  many  privileged 
persons  may  act  without  qualification  by  estate. 
A  justice  intending  to  act  under  this  commission 
sues  out  ft  writ  of  dedimus  potestatem  from  the 
clerk  of  the  crown  in  chancery,  and  takes  certain 
usual  oaths. 

The  duties  and  powers  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  are  of  two  kinds ;  ministerial  and  judiciaL 
1.  He  acts  in  the  former  capacity  in  preserving 
the  peace ;  hearing  charges  against  offenders ; 
examining  the  informant  and  his  witnesses; 
binding  over  the  parties  to  prosecute  or  give 
evidence  ;  and  committing,  or  admitting  to  bail, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  parties 
who  are  brought  before  him.  The  stat  7^8 
Geo.  IV.  c.  64  requires  justices  to  take  the 
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most  material  part  of  the  evidence  on  exami- 
nationa  before  them  in  writing,  to  be  return  ed 
to  the  assizes,  both  in  charges  of  felony  and 
misdemeflnour.  2.  An  eztensiTe  jurisdiction, 
Bummarj  and  formal,  is  now  exercised  by 
justices  of  the  peace,  numerous  branches  of 
judicature,  both  criminal  and  civil,  having  been 
graduallY  confided  to  their  authority,  either 
exercised  Ir^  them  individually,  or  at  the  petty 
sessions  and  general  quarter  sessions  of  the 
peace.  The  latter  court,  b^  34  £dw.  III.,  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  felonies  and  trespasses 
whatever:  in  practice,  simple  larcenies  and 
many  other  felonies  and  small  misdemeanours 
are  tried  by  a  j'ury  before  it.  But  doubta  having 
prevailed  as  to  the  extent  of  its  authority,  that 
authority  in  criminal  cases  was  strictly  defined 
in  1842  (6  &  6  Vict  c.  38) ;  capital  crimes,  and 
also  a  variety  of  offences  of  the  more  serious 
class,  being  excepted  from  its  jurisdiction.  It 
has  also  bv  various  statutes  jurisdiction  over 
several  ofifences  relating  to  highways  and  to 
game;  it  is  an  appellate  court  from  many 
decisions  of  individual  magistrates ;  and  it  has 
one  large  and  exclusive  power  committed  to  its 
care  by  the  legislature,  viz.  the  hearing  and 
deciding  appesds  from  orders  of  magistrates 
relative  to  the  imposition  of  the  poor^s  rate,  and 
to  the  removal  of  paupers  from  one  parish 
to  another  in  which  they  are  shown  to  have 
a  legal  settlement.  [Sbttlxment.]  Justices 
have,  either  singly  or  jointly,  summary  juris- 
diction in  questions  of  contract  between  certain 
classes  of  masters  and  servants ;  in  small  illegal 
takings  of  property,  whether  strictly  personal, 
or  in  part  connected  with  the  freehold, 
not  exceeding  6L  in  value;  and  in  common 
assaults  and  batteries  not  causing  injuiy  ex- 
ceeding 5/.  (in  the  latter  case  two  justices  are 
requir^) ;  and  in  certain  malicious  injuries  to 
property.  The  proceedings  are  in  general  on  a 
written  charge,  sometimes  termed  a  complaint ; 
but  in  proce^ngs  for  a  penalty  more  generally 
an  information :  on  receiving  which,  the  justice 
grants  a  summons  to  cause  the  appearance  of 
5ie  party  charged.  An  appeal  to  the  quarter 
sessions  frx)m  the  conviction  or  order  of  justices 
is  sustainable  only  where  expressly  given  by 
statute ;  and  the  court  of  session,  on  hearing 
the  case,  is  said  either  to  affirm  or  quash  the 
conviction  or  order.  The  proceedings  are  fur- 
ther removable  in  some  cases  into  the  superior 
courts  by  certiorari. 

Other  aummaiy  remedies  afforded  by  magis- 
trates are  in  cases  of  forcible  entry  and  de- 
tainer, and  some  that  arise  between  landlord 
and  tenant. 

Justices  of  the  peace  are  liable  to  actions 
at  the  suit  of  parties  ii^jured  by  them  wilfully 
in  the  exercise  of  their  authority.  But  it  is 
provided  by  statute  that  they  shall  have  notice 
of  any  action  commenced  against  them,  and  the 
cause  of  such  action,  one  month  before  the  writ 
is  sued  oat ;  and  the  action  must  be  commenced 
within  six  months  after  the  injury  compUined 
of.  Persona  recovering  a  verdict  a^nst  a 
justice  for  any  wilful  or  malicious  injury  are 
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entitled  to  double  costs.  These  mafftstrates 
are  also  punishable  criminally  by  inouctment 
or  information. 

The  police  justices  of  London  and  its  vicinity 
are  stipendiiuy  magistrates,  created  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

Jiistlolai7v  OMar  (Low  Lat  magnus  jus- 
ticiarius,  or  capitalisjusticiariustotins  Anglian). 
An  officer  of  high  power  and  dignity  under  the 
Norman  kings  of  £ngland,  who  presided  over 
all  functionaries  in  the  aula  regia,  or  king's 
court,  so  long  as  it  followed  the  person  of  the 
king ;  and  was,  says  Blackstone,  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  guardian  of  the  realm  in  the  king's 
absence.  The  formidable  power  of  the  chief 
justiciary  was  curbed  to  some  extent  >>y  the 
provisions  of  the  great  charter,  especially  that 
which  fixed  the  trial  of  common  pleas  at 
Westminster;  and  became  altogether  obsolete 
when  the  various  branches  of  his  jurisdiction 
were  broken  into  distinct  courts  of  judicature 
under  Edward  I.    (Blackstone,  Com.  iii.  39.) 

Xiiatloiai7t  Tlie  Blyli  Court  of,  in 
Seottaad.  This  court  is  composed  of  five  of  the 
Lords  of  Session,  added  to  the  Justice-Clerk,  the 
president  of  the  court.  It  is  the  supreme  court 
of  criminal  justice  ;  with  the  power  of  advo- 
cating or  suspending  all  sentences  of  inferior 
criminal  judges.  It  has  circuit  courts  twice 
a  year ;  and  an  additional  circuit  is  now  held 
in  Glasgow  during  the  Christmas  recess  of  the 
court  of  session.  The  sinecure  office  of  Lord 
Justice-General  was  in  1831  merged  in  that  of 
the  Lord  President.   [Session,  Coubt  of.] 

Jnatlelea*  In  I^w,  a  special  writ  em- 
powering the  sheriff  of  a  county  to  hold  plea 
of  an  action  in  his  court.  By  means  of  this 
writ  all  personal  and  many  real  actions  may  be 
tried  in  the  county  courts. 

XoBtllloatloii  (Lat  justificatio,  answering 
to  the  Qt.  ZtKolwris).  In  Theology,  men  are 
said  to  be  justified  when  accounted  just  or 
righteous  in  the  sight  of  Gk>d,  or  placed  in  a 
state  of  salvation.  According  to  the  eleventh 
article  of  the  church  of  England,  we  are 
justified  'by  faith,  and  not  for  our  works 
or  deservings.'  The  twelfth  declares,  that; 
'although  ^od  works,  which  are  the  fruits 
of  faith,  and  follow  after  justification,  cannot 
put  away  our  sins  and  endure  the  seve- 
rity of  God's  judgment,  yet  are  they  pleasing 
and  acceptable  to  Gtod  in  Christ,  and  spring 
necessarily  out  of  a  true  and  lively  faith,  inso- 
much that  by  them  a  lively  faitn  may  be  as 
evidently  known  as  a  tree  is  discerned  by  the 
fhiit'  The  first  of  these  articles  is  chiefly 
directed  against  the  Romanist  doctrine  of  me- 
ritorious works ;  the  second,  based  on  the  lan- 
guage of  St.  James,  that  a '  man  is  justified  by 
works,  and  not  by  faith  only'  (it  24),  regards 
faith  and  works  as  inseparably  connected,  and 
is  aimed  principally  against  the  doctrine  of  those 
who  were  termed  Antinomians  or  Solifidians. 

Tusttniaii,  Code  of.    rPAia)Bers.] 

Xate«  The  fibre  of  Corekorus  capstJaris  and 
C.  oUtorittSf  much  used  in  India  for  making 
cordage  and  coarse  cloths. 
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Mm  A  oonwmttit^  qmcL  in  most  aneieiit  and 
modern  lungiuiges.  It  is  deriTed  firom  the 
Greek  kappa,  the  Hebrew  kopk  It  has 
the  same  sound  as  C  before  a,  o,  snd  u,  and 
hence  it  has  often  been  pronounced  superflnons. 
Id  Latin  K  occurs  only  in  a  few  words,  though 
it  was  fii^quently  used  in  the  same  language  as 
an  abbreyiation  for  words  beginning  with  G; 
as  K.T.  for  capite  tonsns,  &c  &c.  In  the 
French  alphabet  K  is  only  used  in  words 
derived  from  foreign  languages.  As  a  numeral 
it  was  employed  to  express  250 — 

K  qnoque  daoentot  et  qnlnqiiaginta  dooeblt. 


[Gaaba.] 
LablMda.    [Gabala.] 
Ladl.    [Gadl] 

XainuMAn  or  CatnuMMUU  A  tiUe  g^ven 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  a  deputy  or  governor. 
There  are  generally  two  kaimacans,  one  residing 
at  Gonstantinople,  the  other  attending  the  grand 
▼izier  as  his  lieutenant 

JKalaosolo.    [Gjurozoxo.1 

Sakodjrto  ^Gr.  iccw^f,  bad,  and  0Xif,  matt^). 
A  compound  of  nydrocarbon  and  arseniCi  having 
the  formuhi  G4  He  As.  It  is  a  clear  Hquid, 
which  takes  fire  when  dropped  through  the  air, 
burning  with  a  blue  flame,  and  formmg  water, 
carbonic  acid,  and  arsenious  acid;  the  latter 
rises  as  a  white  smoke.  Cadefs  fuming  liquor, 
called  also  Alkartine,  is  an  oxide  of  kakodyle 
»G4He  AsO. 

SAlLodyllo  Add.  Alcargen,  or  cacodylie 
acid.    A  product  of  the  oxidation  of  kakodyle. 

SAlLOZ0Be  or  CAOOxeiM  (Gr.  itan6s,  bad, 
and  iivos,  guest).  A  native  phosphate  of  iron, 
occasionally  associated  with  the  native  oxides. 
So  called,  probably,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
»jurious  effect  produced  b^  the  phosphorus 
which  it  contains,  upon  the  iron  smelted  from 
the  ore  with  which  it  is  found. 

Kii»^"»^*fc^-  The  name  of  a  favourite 
Hungarian  dance. 

JKala.  Bern.    [Chambb.] 

Salaidopbone  (Gr.  Ka\6s,  pr^ty;  clBot, 
form',  and  ^iwi^,  sotffi^).  An  invention  of  Prof. 
Wheatstone's,  in  which  a  knob  reflecting  a  point 
of  light  attached  to  a  vibrating  plate  describes 
various  beautifiil  curves  corresponding  with  the 
musical  notes  produced  by  the  vibrations. 

JKaleldoaeope  (Gr.  JcaX^t;  cISov ;  and 
oKafr4m,  I  view).  An  optical  toy,  which,  by  a 
particular  arrangement  of  reflecting  surfaces, 
presents  to  the  eye  a  series  of  symmetrical 
images  often  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 

l^e  kaleidoscope  is  formed  by  two  plane 
mirrors  or  slips  of  glass,  from  six  to  ten  inches 
in  length,  and  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  breadth  at  the  one  end,  though  some* 
what  narrower  at  the  other,  joined  together 
along  the  edges  lengthwise,  and  inclined  to 
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each  other  at  an  anp^le,  which  must  be  an  erpn 
aliquot  part  (that  is  to  say,  the  sixth,  eighth, 
tenth,  &C.)  of  four  right  angles.  The  ed^  of 
the  mirrors  are  kept  in  contact  by  a  strip  of 
black  silk  glued  along  the  back  of  the  olstes, 
which,  if  formed  of  gUas,  must  be  coated  with 
black  varnish  or  sealing  wax,  to  prevent  re- 
flexion ficom  their  posterior  surfaces.  The 
mirrors  being  adjusted  at  the  proper  angle, 
are  placed  within  a  tin  tube,  where  thej  an 
kept  in  their  proper  position  by  pieces  of  cork 
or  wood  wedged  in  between  them  and  the  tube. 
One  end  of  the  tube  has  a  small  ciicnlar  apeitoie 
in  its  centre,  to  which  the  eye  is  applied ;  in  the 
other  end  two  phuie  glasses  are  fixed  parallel  to 
each  other,  ana  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
tube,  and  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  apart 
Between  these  glanwos,  which  form  a  cell,  the 
objects  which  pmxluce  the  images  are  placed. 
Those  which  answer  the  purpose  best  are  small 
fragments  of  coloured  glass,  beads,  or  other 
coloured  diaphanous  matters,  of  such  a  size 
that  when  the  tube  is  turned  round  they  more 
freely  within  the  cell  and  assume  nev  pod- 
tions.  In  order  that  the  eye  may  not  be 
disturbed  by  objects  without  the  tnbe,  the 
outer  glass  should  be  slightly  ground,  bat  the 
inner  must  be  perfectly  transparent^ 

On  applying  the  e^e  to  the  i^)erture  of  the 
tube,  the  obje&  within  the  cell  at  the  other  eod 
aro  seen  multiplied  by  repeated  reflections  from 
the  two  mirrors,  and  a  succession  of  symme- 
trical images  presented,  all  arranged  round  a 
centre,  and  combined  into  a  perfect  whole.  As 
the  objects  are  placed  loosely  in  the  cell,  ereiy 
motion  of  the  tube  changes  their  reUtave  posi- 
tions, and  produces  an  entirely  new  image ;  and 
it  is  this  endless  variety  of  new  combinatioDS 
which  creates  the  pleasins  efiect 

XatoBda.    [CaudcdsJ 

SalL  An  iijrabic  word,  signifying  the  ashes 
left  after  the  combustion  of  vegetable  substances; 
hence  the  word  alkali.  Potassa  is  frequently 
termed  kali,  and  potassium  kalium,  by  the 
German  chemists;  hence  K  is  used  as  the 
symbol  for  potassium. 

galmfa  (from  Kalm,  a  traveller  in  North 
America).  A  genus  of  beauUM  North  Ameri- 
can Ericaceons  plants,  with  a  monopetalous  eo- 
rolla,  which  confines  ten  stamens  b^  their  anthers 
in  the  same  number  of  niches  in  its  sides.  The 
flowers  aro  white  or  pink,  and  the  leaves  eTe^ 
green ;  but  the  plants  aro  noxious,  and  K.  a»- 
guetifolia  has  received  the  name  of  LambkilL 
The  Canadian  partridge  is  said  to  become 
poisonous  as  human  food  after  feeding  on  the 

Xalyptollte.    [CALTFTOLin.] 

?***■**-   A  Japanese  title  belonging  primarily 

to  the  celestial  gods  who  formed  theirfiist  mythi- 
cal dynasty,  then  extended  to  the  temstrial  gods 
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of  the  second  dynasty,  and  then  to  the  long  line 
of  spiritual  princes  who  are  still  represented  by 
the  micado  or  eodesiastieal  emperor.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  sTeiy  patriot^  or  anyone  distin- 
guished for  satntlinesB  or  miracnlons  powers, 
may  after  death  be  deified  as  a  kami,  so  that 
the  number  of  these  demigods  is  indefinite. 
Some  of  these  spirits  preside  specially  over  the 
elements  and  powers  of  nature.  The  worship 
of  these  demi^)ds  is  called  Kami-no-mitsi,  or 
the  Way  of  &e  Kami  (Bishop  of  Victoria's 
Tm  Weeks  in  Japan,  p.  44 ;  Elaproth,  Annals 
of  Japan,  1884.) 

gannlobl.  The  name  of  a  Basorial  or 
Gallinaceous  bird,  remarkable  for  havinflr  its 
wings  armed  with  two  strong  spurs,  and  its 
head  with  a  long,  slender,  cyundrical  and 
nearly  straight  horn.    PPat.amkdwa.] 

Kiiimnarerite*  A  hydrated  silicate  of 
slumina  and  magnesia,  oft«n  accompanying 
chiomito  of  iron.  Named  after  Kammerer,  the 
mineralogist. 

Xamftnliooii.  A  name  given  to  a  new 
Tarie^  of  floor  cohering;  composed  of  Indian 
rubber,  gutta  percha,  and  cork.  Equal  quantities 
of  the  two  former  substances,  haTing  been  first 
liquefied  in  naphtha  or  some  other  proper  sol- 
Tent^  ar6  mixed  with  cork  which  has  been  ground 
into  a  fine  dust  This  mixture,  while  warm 
and  soft,  is  fiattened  out,  by  being  passed  under 
smooUi  heavy  rollers,  into  sheets  ten  or  twelve 
yards  long,  vazying  in  width  trcm.  one  to  two 
yards,  and  fh>m  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  one 
inch  in  thickness.  The  sheets  thus  prepared 
are  allowed  to  lie  flat  until  sufficiently  set  or 
hardened,  when  they  are  rolled  up  as  fit  for  use. 
Patterns  are  printed  on  the  material  thus  pre- 
pared, in  the  same  way  in  which  floor  doui  is 
stamped  by  blocks. 

The  advantages  of  kamptulicon  over  ordi- 
nary floor  doth  consist  in  its  warmth,  softness, 
and  elastidly,  and  if  the  whole  floor  is  covered 
it  is  perhaps  more  durable ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  easily  torn,  and  when  once  laid 
upon  a  floor  it  cannot  be  removed  without 
considerable  damage. 

SKampjUte  (Or.  Ko/jar^Kos,  curved;  from 
its  barrel-shaped  oystals).  A  varietv  of  Mime- 
tite  which  is  found  crystallised,  of  colours  vaiv- 
ing  from  yellowiBh  to  brown  and  brownish- 
red,  at  Dnrgill  in  Cumberland ;  also  at  Baden- 
weiler  and  Johanngeoigenstadt  in  Saxony. 

»-*-■*■*-  A  hot  dly  southerly  wind,  common 
in  Egypt  and  the  deserts  of  Africa.  It  blows 
sometimes  for  flffy  days  together. 

XAiMit0.  Native  arsenical  manganese, 
named  after  Sir  B.  J.  Kane,  by  whom  it  was 
first  noticed. 

MMDigmroom  The  native  name  of  a  large 
indigenous  quadruped  of  New  Holland;  it 
belongs  to  a  genus  characterised  by  a  strictly 
herbivorcms  modification  of  the  marsupial  type 
of  the  dental  organs,  and  by  a  remarkably  lone 
and  strong  tail  and  hind  legs.  [Macbofus  and 
Habsutuua..] 

Xaatlaii  Vblloaopby  (known  also  by  the 
name  of  the  Critical  Philosophy).    A  system 
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of  philosophy,  which  owes  its  existence  to 
Immanuel  Kant,  professor  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics in  the  university  of  Konigsberg  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
promulgation  of  Kant's  doctrines  forms  a  very 
marked  era  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

At  the  time  when  Kant  commenced  his  meta- 
physical labours,  the  philosophicid  world  was 
divided  between  the  sensualism  of  the  French 
followers  of  Locke  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
dogmatic  rationalism  of  the  disciples  of  Wolf 
and  Leibnitz  on  the  other.    The  former,  by  a 
species  of  analytical  legerdemain,  resolved  all 
our  mental  powers  into  modifications  of  sense ; 
while  the  latter,  in  an  equally  indiscriminating 
spirit,  though  with  fiir  more  laudable  intentions, 
sought  to  construct  a  svstem  of  real  truth  out 
of  the  abstract  conceptions  of  the  understand- 
ing.    Against  both  of  these  schools  Kant  de 
clued  open  warfare.      Withdrawing  himself 
from  all  ontological  speculation,  he  sought,  by 
a  stricter  analysis  of  our  intellectual  powers, 
to  ascertain  the  possibility  and  to  determine 
the  limits  of  human  knowledge.    He  divides 
the  speculative  part  of  our  nature  into  three 
great   provinces — sense,   undt^rstanding,    and 
reason.     Our  perception  of  the  outward  world 
is  representative  merely:   of  things  as  they 
are  in  themselves  it  affords  us  no  notice.     In 
order  to  render  human  experience  possible,  two 
ground-forms,  under  which  all  sensible  things 
are  contemplated,  are  assumed— time  and  space. 
To  these  he  assigns  a  strictly  subjective  reality. 
The  truth  of  the  fundamental  axioms  of  geo- 
metry rests  on  the  necessity  and  universality 
of  our  intuitions  of  space  in  its  three  dimen- 
sions— ^intuitions  which  are  not  derived  from 
any  one  of  our  senses,  or  from  any  combinations 
of  them,  but  lie  at  the  ground  and  are  the 
condition  of  all  sensible  human  expf^rience. 
The  understanding,  or  the  faculty  which  com- 
bines and  dassifies  the  materials  yielded  by 
sense,  Kant  subjects  to  a  similar  analysis.    AU 
its  operations  are  generalised  into  four  funda- 
mental modes  or  forms  of  conception ;  which, 
after  the  example  of  Aristotle,  he  names  cate- 
gories.   [Catbgobt.]    These  are  four  in  num- 
ber:   1.  Quantity,  including  unity,   multeity, 
totality;     2.    Quality,    divided    into    reality, 
negation,   and    limitation;    8.   Eelation,   viz. 
substance  and  accident,  cause  and  effect,  action 
and  reaction ;  and  4.  Modalitv,  also  subdivided 
into  possibility,  existence,  and  necessity.  These 
form,  as  it  were,  the  moulds  in  which  the  rude 
material  of  the  senses  is  shaped  into  concep- 
tions,  and    becomes   knowledge   properly  so 
called.    The  categories  in  themselves  are  the 
subject-matter  of  logic,  which  is  thus  far  a 
pure  sdence,  determinable  k  priori.    The  third 
and  highest  faculty,  the  reason,  consists  in  the 

Ewer  of  forminff  ideas — pure  forms  of  intel- 
ence,  to  which  the  sensible  world  has  no 
Bquato  correspondente.  Out  of  these  ideas 
no  sdence  can  be  formed ;  they  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  regulative  onl^,  not  as  constitutive. 
The  existence  of  Gk)d,  immortelity,  freedom, 
are  the    objects    after  which  the    reason   is 
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perpetually  Btrivingp  but  ooncerning  wHcli  it 
can  decide  nothing  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
Thus  far  Kant*8  system  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  pure  scepticism.  The  deflciencies  of 
our  speculative  reason  he  conceives  to  be  sup- 
plied bv  the  moral  faculty,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  of  practical  reason,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  determine,  not  what  is,  but  what 
ought  to  be.  As  the  former  determines  the 
form  of  our  knowledge^  so  the  latter  prescribes 
the  form  of  our  action.  Obligation  is  not  a 
mere  feeling ;  it  is  a  pure  form  under  which 
the  reason  is  compelled  to  regard  human  con- 
duct. The  personality  of  man,  which  lies  at 
the  ground  of  speculative  knowledge,  becomes 
in  relation  to  action  freedom  of  the  will.  It  is 
in  our  moral  nature  that  we  must  seek  for  the 
only-valid  foundation  of  Uie  belief  in  Gk)d,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  in 
which  the  demands  of  the  practical  reason 
shall  be  realised.  (Kant's  jR&i^osopAtca/  Works\ 
Kritik  der  Beinen  Vemun/t;  Kritik  der 
Practischen  Vemur\ft ;  Masson's  Recent  British 
Philosophy;  &c) 

Xaolin.  The  Chinese  name  far  porcelain 
clay,  A  laiige  tract  of  this  useful  substance 
occurs  near  St  Austell  in  Cornwall,  whence  our 
potteries  and  porcelain  manufactories  are  copi- 
ously supplied.  The  kaolin  of  Cornwall,  and 
probably  of  other  countries,  is  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  Felspar  of  granitic 
rocks. 

Xapnlte  (6r.  icoiri^t,  smoke),  A  variety  of 
Calamine  containing  more  than  15  per  cent,  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  and  found  at  Altenberg,  near 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Kara.  A  Tartar  word,  signifying  6/ac^,  used 
in  many  of  the  Eastern  languages  as  a  prefix 
to  geographical  names;  as  Karamania,  the 
country  of  the  black  people.  It  has  also  been 
employed  in  the  same  capacity  to  signify  tri- 
butary ;  as  kara  kalpacks,  tributary  kalpacks. 

Marmltnm,    [Cahaitbs.] 

Xmreliatte.  An  oxysulphide  of  bismuth 
found  in  lumps  of  a  lead-grey  colour  at  the 
Sawodinsk  mine  in  the  Altai,  accompanied 
by  Telluric  Silver.     Named  after  M.  Karelin. 

MTtnatlilanB  or  Xannatlaiis.  A  Mo- 
hammedan sect  which  arose  in  Irak  during  the 
ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  derived 
its  name  from  Karmata^  its  founder,  a  poor 
labourer,  who  assumed  the  rank  of  a  prophet. 
They  maintained  bloody  wars  with  the  caliphs 
for  nearly  a  century.  (Taylor,  History  of  Mo- 
hammedanism,  p.  223 ;  Secret  Societies  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Lib.  Ent  Kn.  1837.) 

SarplioUte.    [Cabphouti.] 

XarphoBldeiite  or^  Oavpbostd«Hte 
(Gr.  K^Ep^t,  a  chip  or  stalky  and  siBtipof,  iron). 
A  straw-colonrea  phospluita  of  iron  from 
liftbrador. 

aiarst«Bltea  A  mineralogical  synonym  of 
Anhydrite,  or  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  after 
the  German  chemist,  Karsten. 

X4t.  The  native  name  of  the  Arabian 
Catha  edulis,  from  which  is  prepared  a  beverage 
haviiig  effects  similar  to  those  of  tea.    Recent 
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investigations,  however,  seem  to  show  that  its 
stimulating  powers  are  not  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  theine,  none  having  been  detected  in  it 

XatHetmneter  or  Oatlifmrtar.  An 
instrument  for  measuring  differences  in  height 
as,  for  instance,  between  two  liquid  columns  in 
equilibrium.  It  usually  consists  of  a  small 
telescope,  sliding  vertiodly  upon  an  upright 
scale.  The  telescope  is  furnished  with  cross- 
wires,  and  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
latter  being  brought  to  coincide  with  the  apex 
of  one  of  the  columns  of  liquid,  the  position  of 
the  telescope  upon  the  scale  is  read  off.  The 
telescope  is  then  directed  to  the  other  liquid 
column,  and  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
wires  being  again  brought  to  coincide  with  the 
apex  of  the  column,  a  second  reading  is  made. 
The  difference  between  the  two  readings  ex* 
presses  the  difference  in  vertical  height  between 
the  two  columns. 

Xawa  or  Xaw».  Yemacular  names  for  the 
Aya,  Macropiper  methystieum,  a  kind  of  pepper, 
with  narcotic  stimulant  properties ;  it  is  cheved 
by  the  Polynesians  much  m  the  same  way  as 
the  Betel  Pepper. 

KacWIng  (akin  to  the  German  kngeb, 
to  roll',  Dan.  kekkil).  A  Sea  term  denoting 
the  act  of  encircling  a  cable  or  hawser  with  old 
rope  or  small  chain  to  prevent  it  chafing  at  the 
hawsehole  as  the  ship  ndes  at  anchor,  or  to  avoid 
the  dangerous  rubbing  of  ice  or  sunken  rooks. 

Kedffe*  Xedffe  Aadiorf  3Kadc«r  (Ban. 
keddsch).  A  small  anchor  borne  by  large 
ships,  and  employed  in  shallow  water  to  keep 
the  ship's  bow  dear  of  the  main  anchor.  It  ii 
also  employed  in  moving  from  one  mooring  to 
another;  a  boat  conveys  the  kedge,  and  drops 
it  at  the  length  of  the  cable  or  point  draired, 
when  the  vessel  is  hauled  up  to  it. 

Xeel  (Icehudic,  kiolr;  butch,  kid).  The 
principal  piece  of  timber  in  a  ship^  first  laid 
on  the  blocks  in  building.  If  we  oompaie 
the  body  of  a  ship  to  the  human  skeleton,  the 
keel  seems  to  resemble  the  backbone,  and  the 
timbers  the  ribs.  It  is  generally  composed  of 
several  thick  pieces  of  w«)d  placed  lengthwajs, 
which  after  being  scarfed  together  are  bolted 
and  clenched  through  the  floor  timbers.  From 
the  keel  rise  at  its  extremities  the  stem  and 
stem  post.  Serious  damage  to  the  keel  in- 
volves the  destruction  of  the  ship ;  great  care 
is  therefore  taken  to  protect  it,  by  £utening, 
somewhat  looselv,  below  it  a  false  keel,  which, 
if  the  vessel  tues  the  ground,  will  probably 
come  off  and  leave  the  true  keel  unharmed. 
The  word  seems  originally  to  have  signified  an 
entire  ship ;  for  we  read  that  the  wons  in- 
vaded England  in  caels  (or  keels),  and  in  early 
times  a  fleet  was  described  as  so  many  keels. 
This  signification  partly  lives  in  keelage,  which 
is  a  duty  levied  on  yessels  entering  certain  ports. 

Kbbl.  In  Botany,  a  name  q>plted  in  a 
figurative  sense  to  the  two  lowest  petals  of  a 
Papilionaceous  corolla,  which,  together,  hare 
some  resemblance  to  the  keel  of  a  boat 

Mmtik  Ifanllny.  An  obsolete  punishment 
practised  chiefly  in  the  Dutch  navy,  by  vhich 
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the  cnlprit  mtf  let  down  on  one  side  of  the  ship, 
and  after  passing  under  the  keel  was  hauled  up 
on  the  other.  This  punishment  was  formerly 
not  altogether  unknown  in  the  British  nuTy ; 
bat  it  is  now  never  resorted  to. 

M/dtlUmg*  A  name  for  the  common  cod 
{Mnrrltua  vulfforu,    Gut.).     [Mobbhua    and 

GlDCS.] 

XaelioB.  In  Shipbuilding,'  an  inner  keel 
piN>iog  throughout  the  vessel's  length  parallel 
to  the  keel ;  but  above  the  floor-timbers,  through 
vkich  it  is  bolted  to  the  keeL  It  adds  ^atly, 
cr  ntber  is  indispensable,  to  the  stability  of  a 
T'liioQ  ship.  The  heels  of  the  masts  rest  upon 
tiie  keelson.  Sister  keelsoiu  are  smaller  keel- 
sons siituated  on  each  side  of  the  keelson  at  a 
fhort  distance  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating 
the  floor-timbers,  crosspieces,  and  iiittocks. 
Like  the  keel,  the  keelsons  are  composed  of 
^r^rdl  pieces  of  timber  scarfed  together  and 
ucored  by  dowels  or  coaks.     [£[eel.1 

Seep  (A.-Sax.  kepan).  A  word  denoting 
the  BtroD^old  of  a  castle,  to  which  in  cases 
of  tmergency  the  besieged  inmates  retreated, 
and  there  nuide  their  last  efforts  of  defence. 
[Doxjox.] 

Keeper  of  ttia  Ckre«t  Seal*  &ord«  or 
lord  Keeper.  An  officer  of  high  dignity  in 
the  English  constitution,  whose  office  is  created 
br  the  delivezy  of  the  king's  great  seal  into  his 
custody.  He  ia  prolocutor  or  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords  by  prescription*  By  5  Eliz.  c. 
IS,  the  offices  of  lord  chancellor  and  lord  keeper 
aiT  declared  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  authority ; 
and  when  there  is  no  chancellor,  the  great  seal 
ii  urdinarily  put  in  commission.  [Chanceixob  ; 
i>L>iL.]  (Bl.  Qym.  iii.  47.)  The  keeper  of  the 
pri\y  seal  ia  styled  Lord  Privy  SeaL 

Keeper  ef  a  Mtecaet.    [Maombt.] 

Tewplnft.  In  Fainting,  the  management  of 
the  lights,  shadows,  colours,  and  aerial  tints 
io  sach  subordination  to  each  other  that  each 
object  may  aeem  to  stand  rightly  in  the  place 
vbich  the  linear  pezepeetive  haa  assigned  to  it. 
Obiects  in  the  nearer  paita  or  foreground  of  a 
piotore  will  necessarily  receive  the  strongest 
li^hu  and  shadows;  and  as  more  air  is  in- 
t*MpQsed  in  nature  between  the  eye  and  the 
objects  as  they  become  more  distant^  so  in 
the  representadoiifl  of  them  the  colours  must 
be  lets  brilliant  as  they  recede  from,  the 
«ye  towards  the  distance  wherein  they  are 
hit  This  word  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  term  effect,  though  effect  is  doubtless 
the  result  oi  keeping  in  a  picture,  that  word 
leisg  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  sensa- 
tion produeed  by  the  combination  of  accidental 
drcamstances  in  the  disposition  of  light  and 
»hade. 

XeUbaatte  or  Xellliaallta.  [Yttbo- 
niAiaTB.] 

Xtflewaya  Xoek.  A  calcareous  bed  at  the 
bsce  of  the  upper  oolites  of  England,  occupying 
s  position  between  the  Combrash  and  the 
O^^fordeky.  It  ia  a  thin  bed,  and  of  little  im- 
portance, except  aa  separatinff  the  upper  fh>m 
th«  middle  ooUtes.    It  is  pur^y  local. 
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A  common  term  for  seaweed  or  vraic, 
which  consists  of  different  species  of  Fuci 
and  LaminaritB,  In  a  strict  sense,  the  term 
kelp  is  confined  to  the  produce  of  seaweed 
when  burnt)  which  consists  of  alkaline  ashes 
used  as  a  manure.  For  this  purpose  it  is  sought 
after  by  farmers  on  the  sea  coast,  and  especidly 
by  those  who  have  dry  soils,  the  salt  contained 
in  the  kelp  being  an  absorbent  of  moisture.  It 
has  also  acquired  much  importance  as  a  source 
of  iodine, 

Xelplea*  In  Scotch  Mythology,  certain 
supernatural  beings,  like  Bogles  ana  Brownies. 

JLeoael  (Fr.  chenil,  ItaL  canilo,  from  Lat 
cania,  a  dog),  A  word  denoting  literally  the 
house  in  which  a  pack  of  hounds  is  lodged, 
but  used  metaphorically  for  the  pack  itself.  It 
signifies  also  the  spot  to  which  the  fox  after  his 
nocturnal  depredations  retires  about  the  dawn  of 
day.  Hence,  on  being  found  by  the  hounds  in 
drawing  cover,  he  is  said  to  be  unkennelled. 

gennyotttf.  A  mineral  bearing  somi» 
resemblance  to  Miargyrite,  but  containing  a 
larger  amount  of  silver.  It  is  found  in  ir- 
regular groups  of  crystals,  varying  in  colour 
from  iron-bkck  to  lead-grey,  at  Felsobanya  in 
Hungary.    Named  after  Professor  Kengott. 

Xentleli  Xair*  A  tough  calcareous  stone 
used  extensively  for  building,  and  remarkably 
durable.  It  is  developed  at  Hythe  snd  near 
Maidstone  in  Kent,  and  belongs  to  the  lowest 
part  of  the  cretaceous  group  of  England,  cor- 
responding with  the  Atherfield  beds  of  the 
lowest  part  of  the  lower  greensand  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  It  is  very  local,  as  a  valuable 
building  stone,  even  where  the  other  beds  of 
the  lower  greensand  are  well  shown.  The 
lower  Neocomian  beds  of  France  and  Switzer- 
land, and  the  lower  Quader  of  Saxony,  are 
probably  of  the  same  age,  and  the  latter  con- 
tains building  stone  also.  The  Kentish  rag  ia 
brought  to  London,  and  carried  to  some  distance 
for  special  purposes,  where  durability  is  required. 

Xepler'e  &awe«  In  Astronomy,  the  laws 
of  the  planetary  motions,  first  discovered  and 
demonstrated  by  Kepler.  They  form  the  basis 
of  the  whole  theory  of  gravitation  and  physical 
astronomy,  and  are  three  in  number:  1.  That 
the  planeta  describe  ellipses,  each  of  which  has 
one  of  its  foci  in  the  same  point,  namely  the 
centre  of  the  sun.  2.  That  every  planet  moves 
so  that  the  line  drawn  from  it  to  the  sun  de- 
scribes about  the  sun  equal  areas  in  equal 
times.  3.  That  the  squares  of  the  times  of 
the  revolutions  of  the  planets  are  as  the  cubes 
of  their  mean  distances  firom  the  sun.  These 
three  laws  or  general  facts  were  discovered  by 
Kepler  from  a  comparison  of  astronomical  ob- 
servations; and  though  it  was  by  means  of 
them  that  Newton  established  the  more  general 
law  of  attraction  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance,  they  are  themselves  direct  conse- 
quences of  that  hypothesis.  The  first  law,  that 
of  the  elliptic  motion  of  the  planets,  waa 
announced  by  Kepler  in  his  famous  work, 
Phyriea  Cctleatis  tradiia  C&mmentariia  de  Mo' 
lilnu  Stella  Martie,  1609.    Kepler  having  oom« 
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puted  from  the  obeervations  of  T^cho  Braihe 
the  distances  of  Man  from  the  sun  at  dififerent 
points  of  his  orbit)  found  that  the  orbit  was 
not  circular,  as  had  always  been  supposed 
by  astronomers  till  then,  but  elliptical;  and 
that  the  sun  occupies  one  of  the  fod  of  the 
ellipse.  He  afterwards  discovered  the  same 
thing  to  be  true  of  the  earth's  orbit;  and 
thence  extended  it  by  analogy  to  all  the  other 
planets.  Newton  demonstrated  in  the  Principia 
that  if  a  body  projected  in  space  is  acted  upon 
by  a  central  force  Tanring  inreraely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  the  body  will  necessarily 
describe  one  of  the  three  conic  sections ;  bat 
whether  the  orbit  will  be  an  ellipse,  an  hyper- 
bola, or  a  parabola,  depends  on  the  intensity 
of  the  force  with  which  it  is  projected. 

Kepler  was  led  to  the  discoyery  of  his  second 
law  by  a  comparison  of  the  sectors  formed  by 
two  contiguous  radii  yectores  and  the  angles 
included  between  them.  The  data  which  he 
assumed  were  not  rigorously  exact ;  but  New- 
ton afterwards  demonstxated  from  the  theoiy 
of  dynamics  that  the  fact  is  necessarily  true  of 
all  motbns  regulated  by  a  central  force,  what- 
ever the  law  of  that  force  may  be. 

The  histoiy  of  the  discorerr  of  the  third 
law  is  remarkable.  Kepler  had  long  been 
persuaded  that  some  numerical  relation  must 
exist  between  the  periodic  times  of  the  planets 
and  their  distances  from  the  sun.  In  order 
to  discover  this  relation  he  tried  succeasirely 
many  hypotheses,  each  of  which  involved  a 
mass  of  tedious  calculation.  He  began  by 
comparing  the  intervals  between  the  plane- 
tary orbits  with  the  five  regular  solids;  and 
having  failed  in  this  speculation,  as  well  as  in 
various  others,  he  at  length  thought  of  com- 
paring the  different  roots  and  powers  of  the 
periods  and  distances.  After  many  attempts 
and  fiulures,  he  at  last  perceived  the  analogy  of 
which  he  had  been  so  long  in  search. 

^-^  Kre  quidem  respezlt  inertem, 
Bespezlt  tamea  et  longo  poifc  Umpan  venit, 

he  exclaims ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  delight 
he  has  recorded  the  year  and  day  on  which  the 
discovery  was  made.  It  was  the  8th  of  May, 
1618 ;  and,  asPh>fessor  Playfair  has  remarked, 
*  perhaps  philosophers  will  agree  that  there  are 
few  days  in  the  scientific  histoiy  of  the  world 
which  deserve  so  well  to  be  remembered.' 
(Dissertation  iv.  Encjfdopadia  Britannica.) 

Xeptor**  WrchUnim  The  discovery  made 
by  Kepler,  that  the  planetary  orbits  are  ellipses 
having  the  sun  in  the  focus  which  is  common 
to  each  ellipse,  and  that  the  line  which  joins 
the  centres  of  the  sun  and  a  planet  passes  over 
equal  areas  in  equal  times,  made  it  necessary 
to  solve  a  problem  which  transcended  the 
geometiy  of  his  age:  Supposing  the  semi- 
transverse  axis  of  a  planet's  orbit  to  be  repre- 
sented by  1,  and  the  eccentricity  by  e ;  also 
the  mean  anomaly  at  any  given  instant  of  time 
by  g,  and  the  eccentric  anomaly  by  Jr,  both 
being  reckoned  from  the  perihelion,  Kepler 
found  the  relation  between  the  angles  x  and  0 
to  be  expressed  by  the  liquation  rsx— f  sin  x. 
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When  s  is  given,  s  is  easOy  found  from  the 
trigonometrical  tables ;  but  there  is  no  direct 
way,  unless  by  infinite  series,  of  finding  x 
when  g  is  given,  which  is  the  case  that  oocnn 
in  astronomy.  The  determination  of  jr  in  terms 
of  g  constitutes  what  is  called  Kepler's  Problem. 
Solutions  of  this  important  problem  sie  to  be 
found  in  most  works  on  astronomy.  Tbej  are 
generally  tentatire,  depending  on  aoombiBotioii 
of  geometrical  and  trigonometrical  principlce ; 
but  two  very  elegant  ones,  purely  analytical, 
arts  siren  by  Professor  Wallace,  in  the  Memom 
of  the  Boyal  Astronomieal  Society,  voLix.  p.  185. 
The  first  of  these  solutions  is  as  follows:— 

1.  Find  4<,  a  first  approximation  to  the  ec- 
centric anoinaly  x,  by  this  fonnulai 

tan(«'-J*)- j^tanir. 

2.  Find  y  such  that 

t«»(**'+y)-i=-^*«ajy. 

3.  Find  e,  a  correotion  of  y,  so  that 

(Here  a^^t  must  be  expressed  in  seconds  of  a 
degree^ 

4.  Tnen  the  eccentric  anomaly,  X'*:f+€, 
The  computation  of  the  eccentric  anomaly  bj 
this  method  is  extremely  simple. 

XflnunOlialite.  AnydiBtedsubsnlphateof 
alumina  having  the  same  oompooition  as  Aln- 
minite.  It  occurs  in  crystalline  crusts  and  in 
six-sided  tables  near  Koninbeig  in  Hungary, 
associated  with  Iron  Vitri<u. 

Xi0i»plijlllte«    A  species  of  Homblende. 

[CABIMTUllfn.] 

Miwmrtji'tf  (Ghr.  ic^pas,  a  Aom ;  itpyifof ,  n^ 
tii0r).  Native  chloride  of  silver.  [Hobn  Savn.] 

X«nuitte(Gr.Wpas).  A  synonym  of  chloro- 
carbonate  of  lead.    [CnoictoBom.] 

Xerttto.    [HoBN  Selvbb.] 

Zeratonjrsls  (Gr.  Wpa»,  a  Aom,  i^it,  a 
puncturing).  A  term  applied  by  the  Ooman 
surgeons  to  the  operation  of  couching,  per- 
formed by  introducing  a  needle  through  the 
cornea  or  homy  coat  of  the  eye,  and  depresnng 
or  breaking  the  opaque  lens. 

Xenttoplijlllte  (Gr.  mdpas,  and  fAxXtfr,  a 
leaf).    A  mineralogical  synonjrm  of  Aetinolite. 

X«H-€li«ttb  (Heb.).  In  Philologv,  the 
name  given  to  various  readings  in  the  Hebrev 
Bible.  Keri  signifies  that  which  is  reai^  asd 
chetib  that  wkieh  is  written.  When  any  such 
various  readings  occur,  the  false  reading  or 
chetib  is  written  in  the  text,  and  the  true 
reading  or  keri  is  written  in  the  margin,  with 
p  under  it.  These  corrections,  which  are  abont 
1,000  in  number,  hare  been  generally  attributed 
to  Bsra.    (Kennicott,  Dissertatio  Oeneralie.) 

MMnn»m(Ai^h.littieworm).  An  insect  found 
in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  the  south  of  Europe ; 
the  Coccus  ilicis  of  liniuens.  They  were  long 
taken  for  the  seeds  of  the  tree  on  which  they 
live,  and  hence  called  grains  of  kermes.    Th^v 
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an  used  as  a  red  and  scarlet  dya  Before 
the  introduction  of  cochineal,  kermes  was  the 
most  esteemed  drug  for  dyeing  scarlet.  The 
tapestries  of  Brosseb  and  other  parts  of 
Flanders,  vhich  have  lost  little  of  their  original 
brilliancy,  eyen  after  a  lapse  of  200  years,  were 
dyed  with  kermes.  (Beckmann's  History  of 
Inventwns ;  Bancroft's  Permanent  Colours^) 

XmniMB  1BIB0I«1«  A  name  given  by  the 
old  chemists  to  the  precipitated  sulphiae  of 
antimony,  in  oonseanenoe  of  its  reddisn  colour. 

JEemMslte*  Katiye  ozy-sulphide  of  an- 
timony. 

JBmrned  X^ttenk  In  Printing,  those  types 
which  hare  their  fiices  hanging  oyer  one  or  both 
sides  of  their  shanks  or  bodies.  In  Greek,  for 
example,  where  the  yowels  are  almost  always 
cast  in  this  manner,  the  kerned  i|  will  admit 
all  kinds  of  accents  or  breathings  (each  cast 
upon  a  separate  piece  of  metall   and  may 

become  4,  4,  ^.  i|,  ^,  ^,  4  4  4  ^i  %  %  ^,  ^>  " 
required  by  the  printer. 

XerodOB  (Or.  laip,  a  heart ;  58o^f,  a  tooth), 
A  genus  of  herbivorous  Bodents,  characterised 


by 


molar  teeth,  each  composed  of  two 


equal  parts,  of  which  the  transverse  section 
presents  a  cordiform  or  heart-shaped  fiffure; 
the  two  parts  are  united  on  the  extemu  side 
in  the  upper,  and  on  the  internal  side  in  the 
lower  jaw.  The  incisors  are  two  in  number  in 
both  jaws,  and  present  the  form  common  to  the 
Cavies,  to  which  fiunily  the  present  genus  be- 
longs. The  species  are  small,  scarcely  equalling 
the  Ouinea-pig  in  sise.  They  are  peculiar, 
with  the  other  Cavies,  to  the  South  American 
continent. 

XeroUte  (Or.  Kitp^f,  wax,  and  KtBos,  stone). 
A  native  hydrated  silicate  of  manganese,  whicn 
occurs  in  kidney-shaped  masses  of  a  white, 
yellow,  or  green  colour,  at  Zoblits  in  Saxony, 
Frankenstein  in  Silesia,  and  in  Hazford  eoun^, 
Maryland. 

X«ffsejr  ^probably  a  oormption  of  Jersey, 
whence  it  originally  came).  A  kind  of  coarse 
doth,  usually  ribbed,  and  woven  from  long 
wooL  It  is  chiefly  manufKtured  in  the  north 
of  England.  Kereeffmare,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  thin  stu£^  generally  woven  plain  from  the 
finest  wools;  uid  hence  it  has  been  inferred 
that  these  two  terms,  the  meaning  of  which  is  so 
distinct,  cannot  be  referred  to  the  same  origin. 
Kerseymere  is  said  to  have  derived  its  appel- 
lation from  Cashmir,  a  country  which  proauoes 
the  finest  wool  and  is  celebrated  for  the  works 
of  its  looms.  In  England  it  is  principally 
manu&etured  in  the  western  districts. 

akestML  The  Faleo  Tinnuneulus  of  Lin- 
meus,  one  of  the  common  English  birds  of  prey. 

Xetdb  (Dan.  kettsch;  Dutch,  kits).  An 
almost  obsolete  form  of  two-masted  vessel, 
carrying  a  tall  mainmast  and  shorter  mizzen. 
It  was  a  fiivourite  form  for  yachts,  and  more 
espedally  for  mortar-vessels. 

JBetelmp.  A  name  of  Eastern  origin,  said 
to  come  from,  kitjap,  the  Japanese  name  for 
some  siffiilarcondiment.    With  us  it  is  usually 
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prepared  from  mushrooms,  champignons,  and 
similar  fungi,  by  sprinkling  them,  when  broken 
up,  with  salt,  and  boiling  the  expressed  juice 
with  spice.  Mr.  Berkeley,  one  of  our  most 
learned  fun^logists,  states,  however,  that  the 
better  plan  is  to  let  the  juice  strain  without 
squeezing,  and  after  standing  for  twelve  hours 
to.  rack  it  off  clear  and  bottle  it,  filling  the  top 
of  the  bottle  up  with  alcohol,  in  which  the 
proper  spices  have  been  previously  steeped. 
Prepared  in  this  way,  it  retains  its  peculiar 
flavour  more  perfectly  than  when  boiled.  Ket- 
chup is  often  prepared  for  sale  from  acarics 
collected  almost  indiscriminately,  no  care  being 
taken  to  discard  poisonous  species.  The  best 
ketchup  is  prepax«d  from  Agarictu  campestris, 
but  a  very  good  quality  may  be  obtained  from 
an  admixture  of  other  species,  especially  A,  pro- 
cerus, if  care  is  used.  Walnut  ketdiup,  a  simi- 
lar preparation  from  green  walnuts,  is  also  of 
frequent  use  in  domestic  economy. 

X«toiiea  or  Acetones.  A  term  used  by 
some  chemists  to  designate  a  product  of  the 
dry  distillation  of  the  baryta,  lime,  or  lead  salts 
of  the  volatile  adds.  Amongst  these  products 
is  a  compound  which  has  been  termed  the  ketone 
of  the  aind,  and  which  bean  the  same  relation 
to  the  acid  from  which  it  has  been  obtained, 
as  acetone  does  to  acetic  acid,    [Acbtonx.] 

Xevper •  The  uppermost  division  of  the  TWos 
of  continental  geologists.  It  consists  generally 
of  a  series  of  variegated  marls  (mames  irieiee), 
of  red,  grey,  or  blue  colour,  passing  into  green 
marls,  blade  clay,  and  fine-grained  sandstones. 
Bock-salt  and  gypsum  abound  in  these  deposits, 
and  the  ^psr  memben  of  the  new  red  sand- 
stone of  Cheshira  and  other  parts  of  England 
are  also  characterised  by  the  presence  of  ihe 
same  minerals. 

The  keuper  contains  not  unfrequently  re- 
mains of  plants  distinct  from  those  of  the 
coal  measures,  and  even  firom  those  of  the 
Bunter  eandttdn,  the  lowest  division  of  the 
Trias. 

Xewele  (called  also  Banges).  On  Ship- 
board, timben  prqjecting  at  a  small  angle  fix>m 
the  sides,  to  wnich  are  belayed  the  sheets  and 
tacks  by  which  the  mainss^  and  the  foresail 
are  extended.  Kevel  heads  are  the  ends  of 
certain  top  Umben  which,  projecting  above  the 
ordinary  line  of  gunwale,  form  bitts  round 
which  ropes  can  be  made  fast. 

Xey  (A.-Sax.  cseg).  In  Architecture^  a 
piece  of  wood  let  into  the  back  of  another  in 
the  contrary  direction  of  the  grain,  to  preserve 
the  last  from  warping.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  portion  of  lime  and  hair  rendering 
that  forces  its  way  between  the  joints  of  the 
laths,  in  plastorer^s  work,  and  serves  to  uphdd 
the  body  of  the  work. 

Key  or  Xejr  Vote.  In  Music,  the  prin- 
cipal or  frmdamental  note  in  a  composition,  on 
which  frequent  closes  or  cadences  are  made. 
It  is  that  in  which  the  piece  usually  begins  and 
ends,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  musical  standard 
to  which  regard  must  be  had  in  all  the  other 
combinations  of  sounds  in  the  composition,  and 
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under  whose  inflnence  they  are.  [Tonic,  J  The 
key  of  a  composition  may  be  eiUier  major  or 
minor,  according  as  the  scale  has  a  major  or  a 
minor  third. 

Xey  Stone.  The  middle  vonssoir  of  the 
arch  of  a  bridge,  or  the  arch  stone  at  the 
crown  or  immediately  over  the  centre  of  the 
arch.  The  length  of  the  key  stone,  or  thick- 
ness of  the  archivolt  at  the  top,  is  usually  made 
about  jj  or  ^  of  the  span  by  the  best  archi- 
tects. The  practice  of  engineers  is  rather 
different ;  it  is  based  upon  the  empirical  for- 
mula derived  from  Perronet's  experience,  in 
which,  calling  e  the  thickness,  then 

«- 00347^  +  0-826; 

d  representing  the  span  if  the  vault  be  semi- 
circular, and  double  the  radius  if  the  vault  be 
over  the  centre.  The  dimensions  above  quoted 
are  in  mitres. 

Xey-boar4«  In  Music,  the  series  of  levers 
in  a  keyed  instrument,  as  a  pianoforte,  organ, 
or  harpsichord,  upon  which  the  fingers  press  to 
produce  percussion  of  the  strings,  or  in  the 
organ  the  opening  of  valves.  It  consists  of 
shoit  black  and  long  white  keys. 

Keyser's  Pills.  A  once  celebrated  mer- 
curial preparation,  the  active  ingredient  in 
which  is  the  acetate  of  mercury. 

XballC    [Caijfh.] 

Itlian.  In  Persia,  properly  speaking,  the 
title  of  an  officer  or  governor,  added  after  his  I 
name.  The  sovereigns  of  many  independent 
states  of  Northern  Asia  are  styled  khans.  Khan 
is  frequently  used  by  our  own  countrymen  to 
signify  an  Eastern  Cab^vamsbba  [which  see]  ; 
in  which  travellers  find  a  gratuitous  lodging, 
provided  their  stay  be  limited  to  a  single  night. 

Sli4t.     [Kat.] 

Xliay.  A  Senegal  Cedrelaceoos  tree,  called 
K.  aenegalenna,  the  bark  of  which  is  used  as  a 
febrifuge  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  and  the 
wood  of  which  resembles  mahogany.  It  is, 
in  fact,  closelv  allied  to  the  mahogany-tree, 
Bwietenia  Mahagoni. 

Xl&otbali  QLrab.).  A  peculiar  form  of 
prayer  used  in  Mohammedan  countries  at  the 
commencement  of  public  worship  in  the  great 
mosques  on  Friday  at  noon.  It  was  originally 
performed  bv  the  Prophet  himself,  and  bv  his 
successors  till  the  time  of  Mohammed  VIII. 
(a.  d.  936),  who  appointed  special  ministers 
for  the  purpose,  on  which  footing  it  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time.  The  khotbah  is 
chiefly  a  '  confession  of  faith,*  and  a  general 

fetitiou  for  success  to  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
t  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  between 
which  the  officiating  khatib  or  priest  makes 
a  considerable  pause^  and  is  r^gurded  by  the 
Mussulmans  as  the  most  solemn  and  important 
part  of  their  worship.  The  insertion  of  his 
name  in  thia  jpiayer  has  always  been  considered 
one  of  the  chief  prerogativee  of  the  raltan  of 
Turkey. 

aums-klitui   or  Cnaoiw.    The  fragrant 
Indian  graqp,  Andropogon  murieatus. 
Kllklftloyliane  (Gr.  K//38i)Aas,  sptirioua)  or 
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Azotomoiis  Zron-ore.    A  slightly  magnetic 
titaniferous  iron-ore  from  Gastein. 

Xidnappinff  (a  word  of  doubtful  origin : 
Mr.  Wedgwood  refers  it  to  nab»«^a/,  and 
kid  [a\BXig]=  child).  In  Law,  the  forcible  ab- 
duction of  anyone  from  his  own  country  into 
another.  It  is  an  offence  at  common  law.  By 
the  11  &  12  Wm.  III.  c  7,  penalties  were  de- 
nounced  against  masters  of  vessels  having  on 
board  persons  who  have  been  kidnapped  against 
their  will.  This  enactment  waa  probably  occa- 
sioned by  the  practice,  not  uncommon  in  those 
days,  of  carrying  away  by  force  or  fraud 
labouring  persons  to  serve  in  the  planta- 
tions in  America.  Thia  clause  is  repealed 
by  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  31,  by  which  masters  of  vessels 
are  made  punishable  for  leaving  abroad  any  of 
their  men  a^inst  their  will,  or  refusing  to  take 
them  back  if  in  a  condition  to  return.  The  steal- 
ing of  children  away  from  persons  having  the 
lawful  custody  of  them  (popularly  termed  kid- 
napping)  is  felony  under  stat.  24  &  26  Vict  c  100. 

Xidneyv.  The  organs  in  which  the  urino 
is  secreted:  there  is  one  on  each  aide  in  the 
loins,  near  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  and  be- 
hind the  peritonaeum.  The  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
terminates  in  the  ureter,  and  is  divided  into 
several  portions  called  calycea^  into  each  of 
which  a  papilla  projects,  through  the  minute 
orifices  of  which  the  secreted  unne  passes  into 
the  cavity  called  the  pelvis,  and  thence  by  the 
ureter  into  the  bladder.     [Rbkal  Oboans.] 

XleaOl  floliieftor  (Ger.).  A  peculiar  sili- 
cious  schist  of  the  lower  division  of  the 
upper  carboniferous  series  of  the  Bhine  is 
thus  named.  This  schist  is  often  black  and 
loaded  with  carbon.  It  is  found  in  other  coun- 
tries not  unfreqnently  in  the  same  state  and 
association. 

Xieserite.  A  sulphate  of  magnesia  found 
at  the  Stassfruth  salt  mine,  near  Magdeburg. 

Xlv«lla  (Mozamb.  Kigelikeia).  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  African  Cretcentiacea^  the  only 
species  of  which,  K.  pinnata,  is  a  large  spread- 
ing tree,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  long  pendent 
fruit  The  latter,  when  roasted,  are  used  as  an 
outward  application  in  rheumatic  complaints ; 
and  the  tree  itself  is  held  sacred  in  Nubia,  the 
negroes  celebrating  beneath  it  those  religious 
festivals  which  take  place  by  moonlight 

JUkekimeiiialo.  A  resin,  resembling  copal, 
brought  from  America,  where  it  is  used  me- 
dicinally.   It  forms  excellent  varnishes. 

Xllbiiek«iiite«  A  bluish-grey  varietr  of 
sulfide  of  antimony  and  lead,  found  in  Ireland 
at  Kilbricken,  Glare  county. 

XUkenay  CoaL    [AKTSBAcna.] 

g|ll««i  A  Cornish  name  for  the  clay  slate 
which  forms  what  is  called  in  mining  language 
the  country,  in  those  parts  where  mineral  veins 
are  worked.  The  name  is  applied  very  inde- 
finitely by  miners,  and  has  no  strict  geological 
use  or  meaning^ 

Xlllliittti.  A  mineral,  sometimes  described 
as  a  varie^  of  Spodumene,  f^om  Elilliney,  near 
Dublin.  It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina* 
containing  potash  and  oxide  of  iron. 
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A  French  measure  of  weight 
equal  to  1,000  grammes^  and  to  2*2046  lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

ZIlMB^tre.  A  thousand  metres ;  equal  to 
1,093}  yarda  nearly. 

Zllt.  A  loose  dress,  extending  from  the 
vzifst  to  the  knee  in  the  form  of  a  pettiotat ; 
vorn  in  the  Highlands  by  men,  and  by  children 
in  the  Lowlands.  The  term  is,  according  to 
JamiesoD,  tmqnestionably  Gothic.  The  High- 
laQiieni  designate  the  kilt  as  ihefiUheg.  This 
Eingttlar  national  dress  is  &st  hastening  into 
dUusc;  and  but  for  a  few  Highland  regiments 
in  irhich  it  is  still  maintained,  it  would  probably 
locg  ago  hare  been  universally  superseded  by 
the  dr^  of  the  Lowlanders. 

Xlmerldye  Clay.  A  blue  slaty  clay, 
containing  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime.  It 
is  a  thick  and  important  deposit  in  the  south 
of  England,  where  it  forms  the  base  of  the  upper 
diTision  of  the  oohtes^  and  contains  a  bituminous 
Biiale  called  the  Kimeridge  coal.  In  France, 
then  is  a  corresponding  bed  of  clay  at  Honfleur, 
at  the  mouth  oi  the  Seine.  In  the  noith  of 
Bavaria  the  celebrated  lithographic  slates  of 
SoJnhofen  replace  the  days.  A  small  oyster 
called  the  Gryphaa  virgula  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  this  part  of  the  oolitic  series.  The 
Portland  beds  oToilie  the  Kimeridge  clay. 

SlmerldiTO  Coal.  A  remarkably  bitu- 
miiioQs  shale,  found  in  the  Kimeridge  clay 
b^is  on  the  sooth  coast  of  England.  It  is  of 
dark  brown  colour  and  without  lustre,  it  effer- 
Tes*:es  slightly  with  adds,  contains  no  iron  py- 
rilcn,  and  bums  readily  with  a  yellowish,  rather 
smokj  and  heavy  flame.  It  is  associated  with 
^Utj  pyritous  days.  It  has  been  used  for  bum- . 
inz  with  little  adyantage.  It  would  probably 
hetter  repay  distilling,  were  it  not  for  the  dis- 
agreeable odour  of  the  oil  obtained  from  it. 

gfiMimattc*  (Gt.  «c(inf|/ia,  a  motion).  The 
K^icnee  of  pure  motion.  It  differs  from  geo- 
metrj  by  the  admission  of  the  conceptions  of 
^>««  vxiveioeity,  and  from  dynamics  proper  by 
The  ezduaion  of  the  conception  of  force  as  a 
cAwe  of  motion.  Boberval's  method  of  tan- 
l?eDts  and  Newton's  fluxions  are  purely  kine- 
matieal  methods,  ^rom  the  kinematics  of  a 
point  all  the  properties  of  curres  may  be  de- 
duced, and  that  frequently  with  great  sim- 
plicity. A  curve^  in  fact,  may  be  oonceiyed  to 
be  generated  by  a  point  moving  along  a  line 
▼hidi  at  the  same  time  incessantly  turns  around 
that  point,  a  definition  by  which  Lamarle  has 
profited  in  his  I%iorie  Olomktrique  des  Rayons 
tt  Centres  de  Courbure  (Bulletins  de  fAcacL 
Boy.  de  Belffique,  tomes  2,  8,  6,  6,  also  ExposS 
GkmiMmte  du  Qdeul  Diffirentiel  et  Intiaral, 
prktdi  de  la  (Hnhnatique  du  iVin^,  ae  la 
DroiU  €i  du  Plan,  Paris  1861).  The  line  is 
thd  tangent  of  the  carve,  and  the  relative 
velocities  of  translation  and  rotation  determine 
its  corvatare. 

The  motioii  of  a  rigid  body  or  of  an  inyariable 
tpban  of  pofints  is  deteznuned,  of  course,  by 
that  of  any  throe  points,  or  of  the  plane  con- 
taining these  three.    Now,  by  the  theozy  of 
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rotations  [Rotations,  CouposmoN  and  Reso- 
lution of]  any  position  whatever  can  be  given 
to  such  a  plane,  b^  imparting  to  it  a  helical 
motion  around  a  given  axis,  the  central  axis. 
Further,  the  motion  of  such  a  plane  at  any 
instant  may  not  only  be  regarded  as  consisting 
of  a  simultaneous  sliding  along,  and  rotation 
around  the  central  or,  as  it  is  o^en  called,  the 
instantaneoua  sliding  axis;  it  is  also  equi- 
valent to  two  simultaneous  rotations,  without 
sliding,  around  two  axes  which  do  not  intersect 
one  another,  and  to  which  the  name  of  reciprocal 
or  conjugate  lines  has  been  given.  The  number 
of  pairs  of  reciprocal  lines  having  the  above 
property  is  infinite;  one  line,  however,  being 
chosen  arbitrarily,  the  other  is  perfectly  defined. 
The  mutual  indination  of  two  such  reciprocal 
lines  Taries  from  zero  to  a  right  angle,  and 
amongst  the  pairs  at  right  angles  to  eadi  other, 
one  always  lies  in  the  plane  under  consideration, 
of  which  it  is  called  me  characteristic^  and  the 
other  cuts  the  plane  perpendicularly  in  a  point 
to  which  the  name  of  focus  has  been  given. 
These  terms  were  introduced  by  Chasles,  whose 
memoirs  on  the  subject  in  the  Comptes  Rendus 
de  VAcad.  des  Sciences^  1843,  are  well  worthy 
of  study.  The  first  is  obviously  in  accordance 
withMonge's  definition  of  a  characteristic,  since 
it  is  the  Ime  common  to  two  consecutive  posi- 
tions of  the  moving  plane. . 

Slur*  A  title  of  dignity  in  the  languages, 
extinct  and  living,  of  the  Teutonic  and  Gothic 
races.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  word ;  probably  as  kon-una, 
cyn-iTUff  it  expresses  one  chosen  from  the  people 
to  ruie  them,  the  termination  appearing  in 
such  words  as  eetheling,  while  the  first  syllable, 
connected  with  the  Greek  ydyos,  Latin  gens, 
&c.,  appears  also  in  yvrfi  and  quean.  It  would 
therefore  primarily  mean  one  chosen  from  and 
by  the  people  to  represent  and  guide  them; 
but  it  has  passed  through  as  many  shades  of 
meaning  as  there  are  states  or  nations  to  be 
governed.  Thus  it  is  applied  equally  to  the  con- 
stitutional sovereign  of  England  and  the  abso- 
lute sovereign  of  Prussia ;  to  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Poland  in  former  times,  who  was  elected,  and 
to  that  of  England,  who  succeeds  by  hereditary 
right ;  to  the  head  of  a  sayage  tribe  or  barba- 
rous horde,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  most 
refined  and  dvilised  nation.  It  is  expressed 
in  Greek  by  the  word  basHeus,  and  in  Latin 
and  its  cognate  languages  by  rex ;  but  all  the ' 
nations  of  Europe  have  adopted  into  their 
respective  languages  the  equivalent  terms  in 
use  among  the  people  with  whom  they  carnr 
on  intercourse.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  Shan 
of  Persia,  the  Grand  Sultan,  the  Pasha  of 
Egypty  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  &e. 

In  countries  where  ike  kingly  oflice  is 
hereditary,  some  form  has  always  been  gone 
through  on  the  accession  of  a  new  king,  in 
which  there  is  a  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  his  rieht;  a  daim  from  them 
that  he  should  ple&e  himsdf  to  the  per- 
formance of  certain  duties;  and  generally  a 
religious  ceremony  performed,  in  which  the 
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anointing  him  with  oil  and  placing  a  crown 
upon  his  head  are  conspicuoua  acta;  the 
wnole  solemnity  being  styled  the  coronation. 
In  modem  Enrope  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor 
assumed  as  a  loint  prerogative  the  right  of 
conferring  the  dignity  of  king.  Frederick  I.  of 
Pmssia  was  the  first  sovereign  who  assumed 
the  title,  and  had  it  acknowledged  by  the  other 
states  of  Europe  without  their  authorisation. 

In  Gh*eat  Britain,  the  king  exercises  the  su- 
preme executive  power,  together  with  a  share 
in  the  legislative  authority  jointly  with  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  [Fabliahbnt.]  The 
right  to  tJie  throne  of  England  (now  extended  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  is  hereditary,  subject 
to  the  authority  of  parliament  to  limit  the  suc- 
cession. This  was  last  done  by  the  stat.  12  & 
13  Wnu  III.,  when  it  was  fixed  in  the  hein  of 
the  electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  bein^  Protest- 
ants. The  duties  of  the  king  according  to  the 
constitution  are  embodied  in  the  coronation 
oath,  fixed  by  stat.  1  Wm.  &  Maiy.  Incidental 
prerogatives  are  legal  exceptions  in  favour 
of  the  crown  where  its  claims  clash  with 
those  of  a  subject;  relating  to  such  matters 
as  descents  of  lands,  debts,  &c.  The  direct 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  are  those  which  at- 
tach to  the  king  in  respect  of  his  political 
authority :  such  as  the  sanctity  of  his  person ; 
his  prerogatives  as  head  of  the  executive ;  the 

g>wer  of  making  war  and  peace ;  treaties  with 
reign  powers ;  military  and  naval  command ; 
the  supreme  dispensation  of  justice  through  his 
courts ;  the  power  of  erecting  and  disposing  of 
ofilces  and  honours ;  the  power  of  issuing  pro- 
clamations binding  on  the  subject  in  certain 
cases,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council ;  and, 
lastly,  the  supreme  government  of  the  national 
churdL  The  king^s  revenue  is  of  two  sorts,  ordi- 
nary and  extraormnaiy.  The  ordinary  reyenue  or 
patrimony  is  such  as  either  has  subsisted  in  the 
crown  time  out  of  mind,  or  has  been  granted 
by  parliament  in  exchange  for  such.  [Civil 
List.]  The  extraordinary  reyenne  consists  of 
the  supplies  annually  granted  by  parliament. 
[Part.tamunt  ;  PiuBBOOATrva.] 

Xior  Grab.    [LncuLUs.] 

XlBIT  TUOim  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
the  opah  {Lampris  gtUtatuSy  Rets.). 

Xlnff  Post.  In  Architecture,  the  middle 
post  of  an  assemblage  of  trussed  framing,  for 
supporting,  or  rather  for  suspending,  the  tie- 
beam,  at  the  middle,  and  at  the  lower  ends  of 
the  struts.  In  framed  partitions  the  king  post 
is  introduced  in  the  centre  of  the  span,  and  has 
the  discharging  pieces  framed  into  it  in  either 
side. 

Kiar's  AdTooate.  The  same  as  the  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland.     [Adtocatb.] 

Zlnff *•  or  Qae0ii*s  BeBoli«  Oovrt  of.  In 
Law,  this  court  originated  in  the  ancient  Aula 
Reffia,  in  which  the  king  was  accustomed  (as  he 
stiU  is  supposed  in  the  King's  Bench  by  fiction  of 
law)  to  sit  in  person,  and  which  followed  him  in 
all  his  TOY)gTesseB.  The  judges  of  the  Court  of 
King's  ^ench,  as  well  as  of  the  other  superior 
courts,  formerly  varied  in  number  according  to 
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the  royal  discretion.  At  a  later  period  they 
were  reduced  to  four ;  now  increased,  by  8tat« 
1  Wm.  IV.  c.  70,  to  five — the  chief  justice,  who 
is  the  highest  common  law  judge,  and  four 
puisni  or  younger  judges.  The  Court  of  King^s 
^ench,  besides  those  branches  of  its  jurisdiction 
which  it  has  in  common  with  the  other  two 
superior  common  law  courts  [Coubts,  Supb- 
biob],  has  also  pecuhar  authority,  or  presents 
more  advantages  in  some  particular  proceedings. 
It  is  the  preferable  although  not  the  only 
tribunal  for  discharging  prisoners  nnder  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Acts.  It  has  control  oyer  all 
inferior  courts  by  means  of  the  process  called 
certiorari^  which  is  a  writ  sued  out  of  .this  conit, 
by  virtue  of  which  proceedings  may  be  removed 
into  it  out  of  such  inferior  jurisdiction,  whether 
in  criminal  or  civil  cases.  It  has  also  an  ex- 
clusive authority  (except  in  a  few  cases)  to 
compel  all  inferior  courts  and  officers,  and  in 
some  instances  private  persons,  to  perform  acts 
of  a  public  nature,  and  connected  with  a  public 
duty.  By  means  of  a  froMbition  it  can  restrain 
all  other  courts  from  proceeding  where  thejjr 
exceed  or  misuse  their  jurisdiction:  this  is 
likewise  a  writ  directed  to  the  jud^  and  the 
plaintiff  in  the  inferior  court,  A  wnt  of  error 
in  law  from  all  inferior  courts  is,  with  certain 
exceptions,  returnable  in  the  King's  Bench. 
This  court  likewise  hears  and  determines  cases 
stated  by  courts  of  sessions.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  these  are  questions  on  the  validi^of 
poor's  rates,  or  on  parochial  settlements.  When 
a  court  of  sessions  entertains  a  doubt  on  a  point 
of  law  arising  in  the  argument,  it  will  usually 
authorise  the  party  against  which  it  decides  to 
have  the  jud^ent  thus  reviewed,  the  cases 
being  stated  m  writing.  The  criminal  juris- 
diction of  the  King's  Bench  is  still  extensive. 
It  has,  at  common  law,  jurisdiction  by  indict- 
ment over  ever^  species  of  criminal  offence 
committed  in  Middlesex ;  and  in  practice  mis- 
demeanours, as  conspiracies  or  peijuries,  com- 
mitted in  the  county,  are  still  indicted  in  this 
court,  and  tried  after  term  at  nisi  prius  among 
the  civil  causes.  Sometimes  also  trial  at  bar, 
or  by  the  full  court;  is  grranted  on  special  ap- 
plication. It  has  also  jurisdiction  by  crimi- 
nal information,  which  fies  in  cases  of  misde- 
meanour only;  a  proceeding  which  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  an  indictment  found  by  a  grand 
jury.  An  information  is  filed  either  by  the 
attorney-general  ex  officio,  as  it  is  termed — ^a 

Sroceemng  generally   adopted  in  certain  mis- 
emeanours  of  a  public  nature ;  or  at  the  suit  of 
a  private  party  by  leave  of  the  court 

An  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto 
is  in  form  a  criminal,  but  substantially  a  dvil 
proceeding.  It  is  granted  where  any  subject  or 
c>ody  politic  has  assumed  a  franchise  or  privi- 
lege not  being  legally  entitled,  and  to  the  ii\iury 
of  some  other  party  or  the  public.  Any  indict- 
ment, presentment,  &c.  found  in  any  part  of 
England,  may  be  moved  by  certiorari  into  this 
court ;  as  may  be  also  all  convictions  or  orders 
of  ju8tic<^s  of  the  peace,  unless  where  such  ap- 
peal is  prevented  by  particular  statutes. 
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Seraftila  atAaddng  the  glands, 
respectine  which  a  supentitioiiB  notion  long 
existed  that  it  was  curable  bj  the  touch  of 
zoyaltj. 

MMng^m  T«llow.  A  piffment,  the  haste 
of  whidi  is  orpiment,  or  ydlow  snlphnret  of 
arsenic. 


An.  officer  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  formerly  of  great  authority,  whose 
business  is  to  preside  over  the  chapters,  and  to 
direct  the  proceedings  of  heralds.  The  origin 
of  this  office  is  involYed  in  obscnribr.  There 
are  three  kings-at-arms  in  England — Ghuter, 
Clarencieoz,  and  Norroy;  the  first  of  whom 
is  styled  principal  kin^'Ot-amUf  and  the  two 
latter  provincial  kingSy  because  their  duties 
are  confined  to  the  proTinees.  The  name 
Clarencieux  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Cla- 
rence, brother  of  Henry  V.,  first  king-at-anns 
for  the  south  of  England;  that  of  Norroy 
(Norman-French  for  northern  king)  is  self- 
ezplanatoiy.  There  is  also  a  Lyon  king-at- 
anns  for  Scotland,  as  well  as  an  Ulster  kins- 
at-arms  for  Ireland,  whose  duties  are  nearhr 
analogous  to  those  of  England.  (Nobles 
History  of  the  College  of  ArmeA 

Xin^llalMrb    [Alcsdo;  Hjulctohidjl] 

Xlniraton.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  angel-fish  (SquaOtui  angetus^  Dunn.). 

XInio  Aeld.  The  acid  with  which  quinia 
and  cinchona  are  combined  in  yellow  and  pale 
Peruvian  bark.     [Cdtohonio  Acid.] 

Xlnlu  In  a  rope  or  chain,  a  curvature 
reduced  to  a  sharp  bend  by  the  too  rapid 
drawing  from  a  coil  or  twist.  It  is  very  dan- 
gerous on  shipboard,  causing  a  stoppage  in  the 
run  of  tackle  through  blodu,  and  weakening 
the  rope  by  a  sudden  reversal  of  the  direction  of 
the  strain.    The  best  rope  kinks  veiy  seldom. 

Xinkajon*  The  native  name  of  a  Planti- 
grade quadruped  of  South  America,  of  arboreal 
habits,  with  a  long  prehensile  tail,  a  short 
muzde,  and  a  thidk  coat  of  woolly  hair.  It 
forms  the  type  of  the  genus  Potoa  of  Cuvier, 
which  name  lOiger  changed  to  Cercoieptea. 
Only  one  species  is  well  established,  the  Cerco- 
ieptea caudivolvulus  of  Illiger. 

StBO*  An  Indian  wo3  ^P^®^  ^  certain 
astringent  vegetable  extracts.  The  finest  kino 
is  in  brilliant  fragments  of  a  deep  brownish 
red  colour,  and  highly  astringent ;  it  contains 
tannin,  gum,  and  extractive  matter,  and  is  used 
in  medicine  as  an  astringent.  Indian  kino  ia 
said  to  be  the  produce  of  Pterocarpus  Jddrsu- 
pium;  and  African  kino  that  of  Pterocarpus 
erinaoens.  The  inspissated  juice  of  Eucalyptus 
reainifera  is  sometimes  called  Botany  Bay  kino. 

Xlaoae*  Kinoit»  An  organic  substance  in 
polden-yellow  crystals,  produced  when  kinic  acid 
18  distilled  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sul- 
phurie  add.  Kinone  has  also  been  found  among 
the  products  of  the  diy  distillation  of  cofiee. 

Xloak.  A  Turkish  word,  signifying  a  kind 
of  open  pavilion  or  summer  house,  supported 
by  pillars.  These  ornaments  have  of  late  years 
been  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent  into 
the  gardens  of  European  countries. 
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(Qer.  kirche).  A  Scottish  term  sy- 
nonymous with  church,  and  used  chiefly  to 
designate  the  form  of  religion  established  in 
that  country.     [PaESBTTBBiANisic.] 

Xlrk  SeMt0B«  The  lowest  ecclesiastical 
court  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland.  It  is  composed 
of  the  minister  of  the  parish  and  of  lay  elders. 
It  takes  cognisance  of  cases  of  scandal,  of  the 
poor's  fund,  and  of  matters  of  general  eccle- 
siastical discipline.  There  is  an  appeal  from 
its  decisions  to  the  presbyterv. 

Xirseliwaaser  (Ger.  cierrv  vjoter).  An 
alcoholic  liquor  obtained  by  nrmenting  the 
small  and  sweet  black  cheny.  The  uquor 
produced  is  distilled,  and  often  flavoured  with 
hydrocyanic  acid,  derived  from  the  bruised 
kernels  of  the  fhiit ;  this  gives  to  kirschwasser, 
when  sweetened,  the  character  of  noyau. 

Xirwwilte*  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
lime,  and  protoxide  of  iron — ^probably  a  variety 
of  Oreen-earth.  It  occurs  in  small  nodules  of 
a  dark  oliv^rareen  colour,  with  a  fibrous  and 
somewhat  ramated  structure,  in  the  basalt  of 
the  Moume  Mountains  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  Ireland.  Named  after  Bichard  Eirwan,  the 
mineralogist. 

Xlaba  A  substance  occasionally  produced 
in  iron  smelting  furnaces ;  in  appearance  it 
resembles  plumbago,  but  is  saiot  to  consist 
chiefiy  of  carbon  and  manganese. 

Xlstraen.    [Cestvaen.] 

Xlt  (Dutch,  a  back  had).  The  clothes  and 
personal  appointments  of  a  soldier.  Every 
recruit,  upon  being  finally  approved,  receives  a 
free  kit,  including  all  those  articles  known  as 
regimental  necessaries,  which  he  is  bound  to 
keep  constantly  complete  and  in  good  order. 

Xlt  Oat  Club*  The  name  of  a  celebrated 
association,  instituted  about  1688  by  'some 
young  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town,' 
originally  for  convivial  purposes ;  but  as  its 
most  distinguished  members  were  Whigs  in 
politics,  it  gradually  assumed  a  political  cha- 
racter, till  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  it  came 
to  be  regarded  as  exclusively  political  in  its 
objects.  At  that  period  it  comprised  above 
forty  noblemen  and  gentiemen  of  the  first  rank 
and  fortune,  firm  friends  to  the  Hanoverian 
succession;  amonff  whom  were  Addison,  Steele, 
Marlborough,  Wslpole,  &c.  &c.  It  was  origi- 
nally formed  in  Shire  Lane,  and  derived  its 
name  from  one  Christopher  (Kit)  Kat,  who 
supplied  the  members  with  mutton  pies. 
The  fame  of  this  club  has  been  transmitted 
chiefly  by  the  collection  of  the  portraits  of 
the  members  painted  by  Sir  Gk>dfrey  Kneller, 
himself  a  member,  who  was  obliged  to  invent  a 
new-sized  canvas  accommodated  to  the  height  of 
the  walls;  whence  has  originated  the  application 
of  the  epithet  kit  cat  to  any  portrait  about 
three-quarters  in  length.  It  was  dissolved  in 
the  year  1720.   {Quarterly  Review^  vol.  xxvi.) 

Kite  (Welsh  ciid).  The  native  bird  so 
called  is  a  species  of  the  genus  Milvus^  separated 
by  Bechstein  from  the  genus  Fahso  of  Linnseus 
on  account  of  the  forked  tail,  length  of  wings, 
and  the  short  and  weak  beak   and  feet  in 
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propoiiion  to  tli'e  sise  of  the  body.  This  de- 
terior&tion  of  their  destractire  instruments 
renders  the  kite  the  most  cowardly  of  the  birds 
of  prey.  The  common  kite,  or  glede  {MUvus 
vulgaris),  preys  chiefly  on  the  smaller  quadni- 
pe<u  and  birds,  young  chickens,  &c. ;  yet  the 
courage  of  the  mother  hen  renders  her  more 
than  a  match  for  the  robber,  and  she  generally 
repels  his  attacks  on  his  favourite  prey.  The 
female  lays  two  or  three  eggs  of  a  whitish 
colour,  spotted  with  pale  yellow,  and  of  a 
roundish  form. 

The  term  kite  is  applied  in  some  places,  as 
Devonshire  and  Comirall,  to  the  brill  (BAombus 
vulgaris). 

Km.  A  well-known  toy ;  first  employed  by 
Bomas  in  France,  and  Br.  iFranklin  in  America, 
to  elevate  a  conductor  into  a  thunder-doud, 
whereby  the  identity  of  lightning  with  the 
electric  spark  was  ascertained.  It  ia  formed 
of  a  slender  frame  of  wood  and  pack-thread, 
rounded  at  one  end  and  terminating  in  a  point 
at  the  other,  resembling  in  some  measure  a 
cross-bow,  and  covered  with  paper.  A  long 
string  is  attached  to  the  frame,  near  its  centre 
of  gravity,  by  which  it  is  held  in  the  hand. 
In  order  that  the  kite  may  be  capable  of  being 
raised,  it  is  necessaiy  that  its  flat  surface  be 
presented  obliquely  to  the  direction  of  the 
wind;  a  string  or  tail^  carrying  some  light 
substance,  is  therefore  attached  to  the  sharp 
end  of  the  frame,  and  serves  by  means  of  its 
gravity  to  maintain  the  proper  inclination. 
The  force  of  the  wind,  impinging  obliquely  on 
the  surface,  is  resolved  into  two  parts,  one  per- 
pendicular and  the  other  parallel  to  the  surface ; 
the  first  of  these  parts  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  tension  of  the  string  held  in  the  hand,  and 
the  second  is  expended  in  elevating  the  kite. 
The  position  in  which  the  wind  acts  with  the 
greatest  effect  is  when  the  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  is  inclined  to  the  direction  of  the  wind 
(that  is,  to  the  horizon)  in  an  angle  of  about 
64^  degrees. 

KItt  Compositloii.  A  material  composed 
of:  resin  7  lb.  8  oz.,  pitch  61b.  14 oz.,  beeswax 
6  lb.  14oz.,  tallow  llo.  I4oz.,  boiled  together 
over  a  slow  fire.  It  is  used  to  render  canvas 
waterproof  It  is  not  permeable  to  water,  and 
sticks  firmly  to  metallic  substances. 

Xlttool  or  Xlttnl.  Cinghalese  names  for 
the  strong  fibre  obtained  from  the  leaf-stalks  of 
the  palm  called  Caryota-urcns. 

Stwi-kl¥i«  The  native  name  of  the  New 
2^alanders  for  their  singular  bird  the  Ajpteryx 
austraHs.     [Aftbbtx.] 

Xlaprotlilne.  A  name  for  Lazulite,  after 
the  celebrated  German  chemist,  Elaproth. 

KllBometar  (Gr.  kMw,  1  incline ;  fiiTpoy, 
measure).  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
angles  of  the  dip  of  strata. 

Xnanrs.  In  Botany,  the  knots  or  tumours 
sometimes  found  on  the  stems  or  roots  of  plants. 

Xaelielite.  A  mineral  from  an  unknown 
locality,  named  after  Major  von  Knebel.  Pro- 
bably it  is  a  ferruginous  Tephroite,  or  silicate 
of  iron  and  manganese. 
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ee  (Gt.  y6pv,  Lat  genu,  Ger.  knie). 
In  Architecture,  a  naturally  or  artifidally  bent 
piece  of  timber,  on  which  another  is  received 
to  relieve  a  weight  or  strain ;  the  term  is  also 
applied  to  wxought-iron  kneea,  ibr  the  same 
purpose. 

^ma.  In  Shipbuilding^  an  angle,  foimerly 
of  timber,  but  in  modem  times  nearly  always 
of  iron,  for  bracing  together  internally  parts 
which  form  angles  with  each  other.  The  prin- 
cipal knees  are  those  supporting  the  beams,  and 
fastened  to  them  and  to  the  ribs.  There  arp, 
however,  various  other  knees  in  different  ports 
of  the  ship.  They  tend  to  bind  the  whole  vessel 
into  one  hollow  body,  in  which  the  parts  are 
mutually  dependent  The  knee  of  the  hied 
sustains  the  figure-head  and  the  projecting 
bow  above  the  water-line :  it  is  braced  on  to 
the  stem. 

Tiifia  Paa«  A  small  flat  heart-shaped  bone 
placed  at  the  fore  part  of  the  knee  joint  It  is 
an  important  defence  to  that  la^  joint,  and 
also  serves  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  mus- 
cles which  extend  the  leg.  It  is  attached  by  a 
strong  ligament  to  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia. 

Xneplu  The  ram-headed  god  of  ancient 
Egypt,  known  by  the  name  Amen-ra,  or,  in  its 
Greek  form,  Aifxoir  [which  seel. 

Xnlgl&tt  Knlvbttaooa  (A.-Sax.  cniht,  Ger. 
knecht,  a  lad;  hence  a  man-at-arms:  cf.  Ix- 
fantbt].  According  to  Tacitus  and  otfa<T 
writers,  the  ancient  German  kings  and  chit-fs 
were  attended  in  war  and  peace  by  a  select 
body  of  faithful  companions.  Kings,  great 
thanes,  and  aldermen  had  each  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  their  attendant  cnihts  or  militaiy 
servants,  who  owed  them  a  species  of  fealty 
rather  jpersonal  than  territorial.  But  the  order  of 
knighthood,  in  the  more  recent  sense  of  the  wonl, 
was  introduced  among  us  from  France.  Among 
the  French  and  Germans,  indeed,  the  order  of 
knights  was  designated  by  another  nam&— cAr- 
valieroT  ritter,  from  their  serving  on  horseback 
in  battle,  and  holding  a  rank  above  the  foot- 
men. But  the  Norman  chevalier  so  completely 
answered  to  the  Saxon  cniht  in  the  pecnliar 
attribute  of  being  personally  attached  to  the 
militaxT  service  of  some  chieftain,  that  tb<> 
English  appellation  was  soon  in  general  use,  as 
if  to  express  the  same  meaning  conveyed  by 
the  French  title,  and  by  its  I^tin  equiralent 
mUes.  The  Anglo-Saxons  appear,  indeed,  to 
have  occasionally  practised  long  before  tbe 
Conquest  some  ceremonies  resembling  tbo^e 
which  became  usual  in  later  times  on  the 
creation  of  a  knight;  thus  Alfred  is  said  to 
have  honoured  Athelstan  by  the  gift  of  a  belt 
and  robe,  and  by  girding  him  with  a  sword. 

It  is  said  in  general,  but  on  doubtful  evidence, 
that  knighthood  had  become  an  established  insti- 
tution in  the  eleventh  century ;  but  that  the  cha- 
racteristic which  belonged  to  it  in  later  times, 
of  being  restricted  to  men  of  noble  birth,  did 
not  become  general  until  the  fourteenth.    The 

Erivilege  of  conferring  knighthood  seems  to 
ave  l^onged  originimy  to  the  sovereign,  and 
to  have  been  retained  as  his  prerpgativo  in 
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all  EaroMan  eonstitiitioiui,  although  firaqnentlj 
delegated' to  or  usarped  bj  high  feudatories, 
generals  of  annies,  &e.  In  later  times,  and 
vhen  knighthood  had  asaomed  its  peculiar 
ronumtic  (maracter,  the  most  distinguished  and 
raloroas  knights  were  allowed  to  confer  it>  and 
kinirs  themselTes  sought  for  the  distinction  of 
knighthood  at  their  hands. 

It  was  common  to  create  knights  on  Tarious 
<xTa9ions.  The  most  honourable  species  of 
knighthood  was  that  conferred  on  the  field  and 
i^T  a  battle ;  but  the  more  common  fiishion, 
e^7ltH:klly  in  France,  the  parent  country  of 
chiralrouB  institutions,  was  to  make  knj^hts 
when  a  battle  was  expected.  Five  hun£red 
were  created  at  onoe  in  the  French  armj  before 
the  battle  of  Agincourt  Knights  were  also 
m::.ited  on  other  solemn  occasions;  as  great 
festivals,  coronations,  princely  marriages,  &c. 

In  describing  the  ordinances  of  knighthood 
a  they  existed  when  that  institution  was 
bnjiight  to  the  point  of  imaginary  perfection, 
the  period  to  which  we  must  refer  is  the 
fmrteenth  century;  and  the  countries  chiefly 
i'rdnce^  Germany,  and  England.  In  Italy  and 
^l^iu,  and  genenilly  in  other  parts  of  Christen- 
dom, the  chiTulrous  customs  of  the  first-named 
r^^ODs  were  imitated,  but  do  not  appear  to 
haye  grown  up  spontaneously  as  part  of  the 
j<opuIar  usages.  Before  this  epoch,  udeed,  the 
Crusddes  had  communicated  to  the  institution 
mach  of  its  religious  character ;  and  the  poems 
ot  the  Troubadours  and  TrouTeurs  attest  how 
iDTjch  of  gallantry  had  already  been  fancifully 
inferwoTen  with  the  military  habits  of  the  age. 
Bit  it  was  not,  perhaps,  until  the  time  when 
the  &rourite  fictions  of  romance  had  begun  to 
act  strongly  on  the  popular  imagination,  that 
the  ideal  usages  of  chivalry  were  completely 
en^rrafted  in  practice  on  the  substantial  institu- 
tion of  knighthood.     [Chivalbt.] 

The  orders  of  chiyalry  were  three.  The 
fatnre  knight  was  first  educated,  in  general,  lis 
&  ^Ligp  attiMshed  to  the  family,  and  ospecially  to 
the  ladies  of  some  noble  house :  when  of  full 
^e^%  he  became  a  squire  (icajer).  The  proper 
utbee  of  the  squire,  in  the  theory  of  chivalry, 
^ai,  as  his  name  of  shield-bearer  denotes,  to 
Attend  on  the  person  of  a  knight,  to  whom  he 
v:as  boond  to  render  devoted  and  faithful  ser- 
rice.  In  this  capacity  he  was  a  sort  of  apprentice 
to  knighthood ;  but  as  many  esquires  never 
reached  the  order  of  knighthood  at  aU,  but  re- 
t^drned  independent,  the  rank  of  esquire,  in  ordi- 
nar)' usage,  became  an  intervening  order  between 
tii«  knight  and  the  simple  gentleman :  in  which 
"« r.3e  it  is  still  retained  in  England.  The  order 
of  knighthood  followed  this  double  probation. 
fioights,  however,  were  often  made  without 
having  passed  regularly  through  the  btervening 
^t^iges;  and  even  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  the 
humour  was  occasionally  conferred  on  mere 
children ;  although  this  was  an  evident  abuse, 
and  regarded  as  such.  When  the  order  of 
koighthood  was  conferred  with  full  solemnity 
in  the  leisure  of  a  court  or  city,  imposing  pre- 
hminaxy  oeremonieB  were  required  of  the  can- 
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didate.  He  prepared  himself  by  prayer  and 
fasting,  watched  his  arms  all  night  in  a  chapel, 
and  was  then  admitted  with  the  performance  of 
religious  rites.  Knighthood  was  conferred  by 
the  aceolade^  which,  &om  the  derivation  of  the 
name  from  the  Latin  coUum,  the  neck,  would 
appear  to  have  been  originally  an  embrace ;  but 
i^rwards  consisted,  as  it  still  does,  in  a  blow 
of  the  flat  of  a  sword  on  the  neck  of  the  kneel- 
ing candidate.  The  oath  of  knighthood  was 
previously  administered.  This  oath  contained 
at  diiferent  times  various  fanciful  clauses:  in 
France  there  were  twenty  vows  comprised 
in  it 

Knighthood  was  an  institution  which  served 
in  some  respects  as  a  compensation  for  the 
inequalities  of  rank  incident  to  the  feudal 
system.  All  knights,  from  the  king  to  the 
lowest  bachelor,  were  brethren  of  the  samo 
order;  and  when  chivalry  was  in  its  most 
flourishing  state,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  they 
were  all  of  the  same  country.  National  dis- 
tinctions had  little  place  between  knights,  who 
were  enemies  only  in  time  of  warfare,  owing  to 
their  feudal  duties,  which  attached  them  to  the 
banner  of  a  particular  king  or  suzerain.  At 
tournaments,  court  festivals,  &c.,  in  time  of 
peace,  knights  of  all  nations  were  admitted 
indifferently ;  and  the  candidate  for  knighthood 
sought  that  honour  at  the  hands  of  the  most 
distinguished  name  in  chivalry  rather  than  of 
a  countryman.  The  chief  distinction  of  rank 
which  subsisted  between  knights,  in  France 
and  England,  was  rather  of  a  feudal  than  a 
chivalrous  character;  it  was  that  of  knights- 
bachelors  and  knights-bannerets.  The  knight- 
bachelor  was  of  the  lower  order.  His  name 
has  beenyariously  derived.  [Bachslos.]  But 
in  the  more  chivalrous  times  (as  in  all  later 
periods)  this  honour  was  conferred  without  any 
reference  to  a  qualification  of  property.  Many 
knights-bachelors  were,  in  fact,  mere  adven- 
turers, unconnected  by  feudal  ties  of  any  sort, 
who  offered  their  services  in  war  to  any  suc- 
cessful leader,  and  who  found  in  their  sword 
a  means  of  subsistence,  not  only  by  pay  and 
plunder,  but  by  the  regularly  established  system 
of  ransom  which  every  knight  taken  in  action 
paid  for  his  liberty.  The  chevalier-banneret  was 
one  who  possessed  fiefs  to  a  greater  amount, 
was  obliged  to  serve  in  war  with  a  greater 
attendance,  and  carried  a  banner.  Under 
Charles  VII.  the  bannerets  of  France  made 
remonstrances  against  the  services  required  of 
them,  on  the  ground  of  their  impoverishment 
by  the  English  wars ;  and  it  appears  that  this 
order  fell  afterwards  into  disuse  in  that  coun- 
try. In  England  the  distinction  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  somewhat  different  character.  The 
knights  fees,  into  which  England  was  divided 
by  the  Conqueror,  were  such  portions  of  land 
as  could  maintain  a  simple  knight  or  bachelor ; 
and  by  a  statute  of  Edward  II.  persons  who 
had  the  amount  of  20/.  a  year  in  fee,  or  for  life, 
were  obliged  to  take  this  order  of  knighthood. 
This  statute  grew  into  disuse,  except  when 
occasionally  put  in  force,  as  it  was  for  the  last 
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time  under  Charles  I.,  as  a  means  of  extorting 
money,  by  way  of  fines,  for  not  takine  np  the 
order.  Bannerets,  on  the  other  hand,  in  EngUnd 
appear  to  have  been  such  kniffhts  as  were  made 
or  promoted  from  the  lower  denee  on  the  field 
of  battle.  [Bammbbvt.]  The  mstinction  in  the 
field  between  the  dififerent  orders  of  chivalry 
was,  at  least  at  one  period,  the  following: 
The  esquire  bore  the  pennoneel  or  tnanguhir 
streamer;  the  knight-bachelor  the  pennon  or 
forked  streamer  (swallow-tailed),  made  by  di- 
Tiding  the  end  of  the  pennoneel ;  the  banneret 
a  banner  (which  was  in  strict  usage  of  an  ob- 
long shape,  barons  being  entitled  to  the  souare 
bamier).  Thus,  when  a  banneret  was  maae  on 
the  field,  the  ceremony  was  accomplished  by 
cutting  off  the  forked  end  of  his  pennon  and 
converting  it  into  a  banner.  Common  knights 
and  esquires  were  then  under  his  command. 

The  confinement  of  the  order  of  knighthood 
to  men  of  noble  birth  (on  the  Continent,  for  the 
strict  line  of  demarcation  between  nobility  and 
commonalty  was  never  accurately  drawn  in 
England),  although  necessary  in  theoiy  to  the 
completion  of  the  chivalric  system,  tended  in 
practice  to  its  decay.  Knighthood,  after  the 
fourteenth  centuiy,  became  more  and  more  an 
honorary  distinction,  to  which  birth  alone  gave 
a  title,  and  which  was  not  considered  to  repre- 
sent any  actual  duty  or  service;  and  finally, 
through  various  steps,  it  became  again  a  mere 
personal  distinction,  which  it  was  part  of  the 
sovereign's  prerogative  to  confer,  either  on  mili- 
taiy  persons  or  any  others ;  and  by  the  multi- 
plication of  orders,  for  admission  into  which 
nobility  of  birth  was  not  always  a  necessary 
qualification,  this  peculiar  property  of  the 
knightly  order  became  again  emioed.  There 
are,  however,  in  most  Continental  countries, 
several  orders  into  which  nobility  still  consti- 
tutes a  necessary  title  for  admission. 

Orders  of  knighthood  are  of  two  dssses: 
either  they  are  associations  or  fraternities 
possessing  property  and  rights  of  their  own  as 
independent  bodies,  into  which  knights  are 
admitted  as  members  into  a  religious  foun- 
dation ;  or  they  are  merely  honorary  associa- 
tions, established  by  soverei^s  within  their 
respective  dominions,  consisting  of  members 
whose  onlv  common  tie  is  the  possession  of  the 
same  titular  distinction.  To  the  former  class 
belonged  the  three  celebrated  religious  orders 
founded  during  the  Crusades — ^Tbxplass,  Hos- 
prTALLSBS,  and  Tbutomic  Kniohts  [which  see] ; 
which  were  societies,  not  belonging  to  any  par- 
ticular crown  or  realm,  possessed  of  extensive 
property,  and  acUng  in  some  respects  as  inde- 
pendent republics.  Several  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  orders  of  knighthood  partake  of 
both  characters :  they  were  originally  religious, 
but  have  become  secular.  The  kings  of  those 
countries,  as  grand  masters,  exercise  the  privi- 
lege of  admission,  and  make  use  of  it  as  a  means 
of  conferring  distinction ;  but  the  knights  as  a 
body  fonn  an  independent  society  possessed  of 
property  and  privileges.  [Ordebs  of  Cala.- 
TBAVA,  AijCAirrABA,  &c.]    The  other  class,  oon- 
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sisting  of  orders  merely  titular,  emhnces  most 
of  the  European  orders,  including  all  those  of 
our  own  country.  These  were  probably  ioimded 
in  imitation  of  the  great  miUtary  sodeties; 
although  antiquarians  have  traced  real  or  ima- 
ginary orders  of  knighthood  under  the  reigns  of 
princes  of  much  more  remote  date,  as  Charles 
Martel,  Charlemagne,  &c  But  these  acooonts 
are  apocryphal:  and  no  subsisting  order  of 
knighthood  is  of  the  date  of  the  ChnaadM, 
except  a  few  of  those  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
whicn,  as  we  have  said,  were  framed  on  the 
model  of  the  great  societies  first  mentioned. 

Xnlffbt  BmiBt.  In  the  langoage  of 
Chivalry,  a  knight  wandering  in  search  of  ad- 
ventures, sometimes  tmder  vows,  for  a  certain 
period.  Knight  errantry  was  not  altogether 
a  fiction  of  romance.  It  originated,  as  Mr. 
Turner  says,  partly  firom  the  frequency  of  pri« 
vate  war  in  feudal  times,  which  made  military 
aid  constantlv  acceptable  to  the  great  barons; 
and  as  a  Imight  had,  for  the  most  part,  no  other 
tie  to  the  soU  than  his  duties  towards  his  feudal 
superior,  he  was  at  Hberty  to  follow  his  own 
bent  whenever  his  services  were  not  needed  bj 
hiuL  Such  a  mode  of  life  peculiarly  suited 
the  tastes  of  the  men  of  that  age,  and  in 
some  degree  served  the  exigencies  of  sodetj. 
'Knights,  tiierefore,  were  perpetually  enant, 
or  travelling  in  quest  of  adventures  or  employ- 
ment; some  firom  the  pleasure  of  the  expedition, 
and  some  for  its  expected  profits.  They  often 
met  the  oppressed  or  the  unsuccessful,  and 
they  cheerfmly  engaged  themselves  to  redrea 
those  wrongs  which  laws  were  too  feeble  to 
remedy,  and  for  redressing  which,  hononr, 
plunder,  or  rich  donations  be<»me  usaally  their 
compensation.'  (Tnmer^s  History  of  &^^ 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  xiii.) 

XaJfflit  S«rvtoe.  Servitium  Militare. 
The  tenure  by  which  a  knight  held  his  lasi 
[FiuDAi.  Sranc.] 

XDlgtat  of  «be  Bblvo.  The  designatioD 
nven  to  the  representative  in  parliament  of 
English  counties  at  large,  as  distinguished 
from  such  cities  and  towns  as  are  counties  of 
themselves  (which  are  seldom  if  ever  called 
shires) ;  and  the  representatives  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  members  for  other  cities  and  towns, 
are  called  citieens  or  burgesses.  It  was  formerly 
imperative  on  knights  of  the  shire,  as  well  as 
their  choosers,  either  to  be  resident  or  to  have 
a  household  in  the  county ;  but  this  regulation, 
which  had  long  fallen  into  disuse,  was  formally 
repealed  by  14  Geo.  IH.  c.  68. 

Xntglira  ree  (Low  Lat.  Feodum  Militarp). 
In  the  language  of  English  feudal  usage,  a  po^ 
tion  of  land  held  by  custom  sufficient  to  main- 
tain a  knight  to  do  service  as  such  for  the  king. 
William  the  Conqueror  by  his  military  grants 
is  said  to  have  created  60,000  such  fees.  Bnt 
although  William's  vassals  were  undoubtedly 
bound  to  follow  him  to  war,  it  is  doubted  by 
modem  antiouarians  whether  feudal  serrires, 
strictly  so  called,  were  attached  to  these  grants 
by  the  Conqueror,  or  whether  they  were  not 
peculiarities   arising   subsequently  when  the 
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f^D^nl  njttem  gnw  inio  vigonr,  snd  aUribatf  tl 
In  tit  Conqueror  b;  the  Icgiiita  of  later  times. 

XDlfbUwad*.  In  Sbipboilding,  the  first 
nnl  timbera  on  each  side  of  the  stem.  The; 
trrrt  to  (brm  n  bed  for  the  reception  of  tbe 

ZmH  (A.-SU.  cdoUp,  On.  knoUeo).  A. 
Ii'nn  rafd  in  aaaj  parts  of  EnglsDd  for  the 
psjcla  of  a  smnll  hill,  or  for  the  bill  itself. 

Xaoppem  (Oer.).  A  apeciee  of  gall-ant 
a  eiLmerance  tanned  by  the  puncture  of  an  in- 
Kfl  upon  lereral  kinde  of  oak.  Thcj  are  flat, 
hxri.  and  prickly;  thpy  nbonnd  in  Croatia, 
Jh™.  Slatonia,  and  Natolia,  and  "~"    '"'  '~ 


«  (be  distmice  betvi 
tio  knots  on   the    log  line.     A  knot  ia  to  a 
rtitntr  mile  nearly  as  seven  to  eii.    [Loc.] 

Xoott.  The  fiuteaings  of  ropes  or  corIb: 
<i^  union  of  ropes  by  interweaTing.  The  most 
c-fiil  knots  are  :  1.  T^unii  or  ovtr-iand  knot, 
b"i  il  tbe  end  of  a  rope  to  prerent  it  from 
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bind  or  draw  anything  done;  S.  Sheepehanl, 
serving  to  ehorlcD  a  rope  tritliout  cutting  it 
or  unfuRtening  the  ends  ;  6.  Clove  hileh,  wUieh 
binds  with  eicessive  fonw,  and  by  which  alono 
a  weight  can  be  hung  to  a  sniooth  pole;  7, 
TimhtT  hitch,  very  useful  in  hauling  to  movo 
a  weight;  8,  Siii/U  /khiUhi  knot,  difficult  to 
undo,  useful  to  throw  ocer  a  post,  &c..  to  haul 

,   used   for  the  draw-loop  of  a  slip    noose; 

Double  bowline  knot,  tor  slinging  a  cask ; 
10.  Bunning  bowline  inol;  11.  Wovlding  or 
packing'ttick  hileh,  uacd  to  tighten  ropes;    12. 


ifnipg  out,  &c ;  2,  Bight  or  retf  tnal,  fo 
■i^rinDgal]  lushings  where  the  ends  of  the  rope 
n"*t  lo^lher ;  3.  JfroK  knot,  which  offers  grfat 
fi'ilitj  in  Dudoing;  4.  Bunning  knot,  used  ' 


II  hilch. 


passing  0 


r  the  shouhle 


and  under  the  opposite  arm  of  men  drawing  a 
carriage,  &c. ;  13.  Sfoppjr  ii(fA.  for  stoppering 
the  full  of  a  tackle,  &e. ;  14.  /nsitlt  clinch,  fur 
fastening  a  cable  to  the  anchor  rin^  &c.;  IS. 
Common  or  aheri  bend,  a  vpi^  secure  method  of 
joining  two  ropes,  orfiuteninga  rope  to  a  loop; 
16.  Havier  brnd,  for  joining  two  ropes,  easily 
undone  ;  IT.  Caft  pam,  the  turn  in  Ihe  bight 
'  a  wpe,  fbr  hooking  a  taekle  to  it ;  18.  Drag 
pe  or  lever  hitch,  used  for  fiiine  handepikcs 
capstan  bars  to  tbe  ropes  attached  to  heavy 
carTiagen,  &c.,  which  have  to  be  moved  by 
men;  1».  Half  hitch,  cast  on  the  binht  of  a 
rope;  SO.  Carrick  bend.  A  wall-knot  is  a 
kool  made  at  the  ead  of  a  rope  to  prevent  it 
from  passing  thiougb  a  hole. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Alpine  Club 
report,  on  the  subject  of  knots ;  '  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  evety  knot  in  a  rope  weakens  its 
powerofreiialing  a  sudden  jerkingstrain.  .  .  . 
These  ropes,  which  we  report  wiU  resist  the 
.strain  of  fourteen  stone  falling  eigbt  feet,  will 
not  resist  it  if  there  is  a  knot  in  any  one  of 
them,  or  even  if  the  knots  used  in  attaching 
them  to  the  point  of  support  or  to  the  weights 
be  nraghly  or  carelessly  muds.  .  .  .  Wo  there- 
fore conclude  thai:  lat  No  knot  which  is  not 
absolutely  necessat^  ought  to  be  allowtd  to 
remain  on  the  rope;  2nd.  The  tighft-r  and 
harder  a  knot  becomes,  the  worse  it  is ;  3rd.  The 
more  loose  and  opea  a  knot  is  made,  the  belter 
it  is.'  See  Jlpint  Journal,  No,  7,  September 
186*,  where  diagrams  are  given  of  the  knots 
recommended  by  the  above-named  special  com- 

Xnottti  Tba.  An  instrument  osed  in  Ihe 
infliction  of  a  well-known  Russian  punishment. 

Koala.  The  native  name  of  a  Marsupial 
qnadnuied  of  New  Holland.  [Fhascoli^ctos.] 
The  Mshrattss  apply  the  same  name  to  tbe 
jackal 

KobaUlts.  A  mineral  resembling  Anti- 
mony Olance  in  general  appearance,  but  with  a 
brighter  lustre  and  a  radiated  struclnre.  It  is 
a  Bulpho-hiamuthate  of  lead,  in  which  part  of 
the  lead  is  replaced  by  iron  and  copper.  It  is 
found  in  the  cobalt  mine  of  Hvena  in  Sweden, 
and  ia  named  after  Ton  Kobell. 

XotMldi  A  Qerman  word  signifying  a 
spirit  or  spectre,  and  correspondins  to  the  ;^g- 
lish  goblin,  of  whioh  it  is  probably  the  origin. 
In  some  parts  of  Germany  there  ia  scarcely  a 
house  or  a  family  to  which  kobolds  are  not  aiiid 
to  be  attached;    and  acconling  to  the  auper- 
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BtitionB  notions  of  the  peasantry,  they  preside 
over  all  domestic  operations,  many  of  which 
they  perform.  The  name  of  the  metal  cobalt 
is  denyed  from  the  aboye. 

IKoft  A  small  two-masted  yessel,  formerly 
employed  in  the  Dutch  fisheries.  It  had  two 
masts,  main  and  fore,  with  a  large  spritsail 
abaft  each.  This  arrangement  enabled  her  to 
sail  yery  close  to  the  wind,  and  she  could  set 
squaresails  if  the  wind  happened  to  be  astern. 

Xokooaa  (Cing.  kokoon).  A  large  forest 
tree  of  the  order  HijppoerateacetB^  natiye  of 
Ceylon.  The  yellow  corky  bark  is  used  by  the 
Cinghalese  in  the  preparation  of  a  cephalic 
snuff;  and  a  lamp  oil  is  expressed  from  the 
seeos. 

Kola  Wnt.  Kola,  Gola,  Ghiro  or  Gloro  Nuts 
are  the  seeds  of  the  Cda  acuminata.  They 
are  largely  used  as  food  and  medicine  b^  the 
natiyes  of  West  Central  Africa,  and  are  highly 
yalued,  commercially,  socially,  and  eyen  politi- 
cally. From  the  researches  of  Drs.  Daniell  and 
Attfield  (Pharmaceutical  Journal^  March  1865) 
it  would  seem  that  their  yirtues  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  presence  of  about  two  per  cent,  of  theine^ 
a  substance  existing  also  in  tea,  coffise,  guarana, 
ftnd  mat^,  from  one  or  other  of  which,  beyerages 
are  prepared  by  Europeans,  Americans,  and 
Asiatics.  Kola,  like  the  substiinoes  just  men- 
tioned, has  long  been  known  to  produce  sleep- 
lessness when  eaten.  It  is  cunous  and  inte- 
resting to  find  that  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe 
man's  instinct  has  induced  him  to  select  for  the 
preparation  of  beyerages,  plants  which  differ 

freatly  in  appearance,  characters,  and  habits^ 
ut  which  eontain  the  same  actiye  principle. 

Xolpodesv  Xolpoda  ( Ghr.  uoKwAiiit).  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  Polygastric  Infusories, 
characterised  by  their  flat  and  sinuous  figure. 

Xomenlo  Aoid.    [Cokbnic  Aom.] 

Konlglte.  A  yariety  of  Brochantite  of  a 
transparent  emerald  or  blackish  green  colour, 
found  at  Katherinenburg  in  Sib^a.  It  was 
named  after  Konig,  late  keeper  of  the  minerals 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Xttnlelnlfe.  A  fossil  resin,  found  in  the 
Brown  Coal  of  Uznach  in  Switeerland  and  near 
Redwitz  in  Bayaria. 

Xoraa.    [Alcobaic.] 

Xorelte.  A  hydrous  Labradortte,  found  at 
Nagyaff  in  Transylyanta,  and  in  China.  The 
name  Koreite  is  applied  by  Dufrenoy  to  Agal- 
matolite. 

XoasOf  MonamOf  or  Cniso.  The  Bray- 
era  anthelminiioa,  an  Abyssinian  yennifiige. 
[Br^tbra.] 

Xotatilmblte.  A  mineral  of  a  oannine- 
led  colour,  disooyered  in  the  gold-washings 
of  Karadinsk  in  the  UraL  Named  after  Yon 
Kotschuby,  the  Russian  mineralogist 

X5ttlctte.  A  natiye  arsenate  of  rine, 
containing  cobalt  and  nickel,  and  a  trace  of 
lime,  from  the  Cobalt  Mine  Daniel,  near 
Schneebetg  in  Saxony.  Named  after  its  dis- 
coverer, Kottig. 

XoviBlss.  A  yinouB  liquid,  obtained  in 
Tartary  by  fermenting  the  whoy  of  mare'smilk. 
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Xoitpliolite  (Gr.  kw^s,  Ught,  and  xtBot,  a 
stone).  A  species  of  Eeolite  or  Prehnite  ttom 
the  ^rrenees :  it  occurs  in  small  ihomboidal 
plates,  with  a  pearly  lustre,  and  of  a  jellowiflh 
green  colour. 

XrMd.    The  Zulu  name  for  a  village. 

Xraken  (Ger.).  A  name  applied  to  a  fiibo- 
lous  marine  monster  of  gigantic  siae. 

Xrmmeiia  (after  Uie  Emmers,  0«rman 
botanista^.  An  anomalous  genus,  allied  on  the 
one  hana  to  Leguminosa,  and  on  the  other  to 
Potygalaets,  with  which  latter  it  is  moet  ire* 
qpently  associated,  or  made  a  disdnct  familj 
under  the  name  of  Krameriaeem.  They  ue 
branching  undershrabs,  with  simple  or  trifoliate 
leayes,  and  racemose  flowers.  A.  triamdra,  ooe 
of  the  simple-leayed  species,  is  thought  to  bare 
yielded  the  Rhatany  roots  formerly  obtaio^ 
from  Peru,  though  all  the  species  have  probaUT 
similar  astringent  properties.  Mr.  Hanbui}' 
has  recently  shown  {Pharm,  Joum,  2  ser.  tl 
461)  that  a  yeiy  excellent  form  of  Rhatanj 
known  as  Saranella  Rhatany,  which  has  to  a 
great  extent  superseded  the  former,  and  which 
is  im^rted  from  New  Grenada^  is  nrodnoed  hr 
a  yariety  of  K.  Ixina  to  which  the  name  of 
granatenais  has  been  giyen.  Rhatany  is  con- 
sidered as  a  useful  astringent  medicine. 

Xrameiio  Aoid*  An  acid  obtained  ttm 
the  root  of  the  Krameria  triandra,  or  rhatany. 

Xraatslte.  A  fossil  resin,  ooconring  in  th'^ 
Brown  Coal  of  Lattorf  near  Bemsbeig.  ^aaf^ 
after  Dr.  Erantz  of  Bonn. 

Xrautf  Soar.     [Bausb  Krattt.] 

Xreasote  (a  word  coined  from  Or.  Kpits. 
flethf  and  <ri6C»,  /  preserve),  Ereasote  seems 
to  be  the  principal  source  of  the  peculiar  odour 
and  of  the  antiseptic  and  preseryatiye  qualities 
of  wood-smoke.  When  properly  purified,  it  is 
a  colourless  oily-looking  liquid  of  greet  re- 
fractiye  and  dispersiye  power,  of  a  penetrating 
smoky  odour  and  a  burning  taste:  itssp.gr. 
is  about  1*04 ;  it  remains  fluid  at  17** ;  it  burns 
with  a  sooty  flame;  is  sparingly  solnble  in 
water,  and  is  neutral  to  teat  paper.  Itdiasolri^ 
readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  benaole,  and  aei'tic 
acid  ;  and  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with 
potash.  It  coagulates  albumen ;  and  a  solution 
of  it^  containing  not  more  than  1  per  cent., 
preseryes  meat  from  putrefaction.  The  ef&cficy 
of  crude  pyroligneous  acid  as  a  pre9erratiT«> 
of  proyisions,  and  the  peculiar  smoky  fiavour 
which  it  confers  upon  them,  appear  to  be  due 
to  kreasote.  It  is  an  irritant  poison  when  un- 
diluted, but  when  largely  diluted  it  has  been 
found  efiectual  in  checking  yomiting,  and  as  ao 
application  in  toothache  for  the  destruction  cf 
the  nerye.  It  appears  to  be  closely  relat^xl 
to  phenio  (carboUc)  acid,  and  the  formuli 
CisH^oOg  has  been  assigned  to  it. 

ILroatliie  (Gr.  Kp4as,  flesh),  A  crystal- 
lisable  organic  substance  contained  in  the 
juice  of  the  muscular  flesh  of  animals.  The 
term  kreaiinine  has  been  applied  to  a  pn> 
duct  of  its  decomposition.  Kreatine  is  repre- 
sented as  CsHgO^Ni  +  HO,  and  kreatinine  as 
C.HTO,Na. 
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Srclttoiiite.  AbUkckyarietyofAntomolite 
(Zme-Spinel)  found  at  BodemnaiB  in  Bavaria. 

Bremerslte*  A  native  chloride  of  potas- 
mm.  allied  to  Sylvine,  and  met  with  in  ruby- 
rni  octahedrons  at  VesnTiiiB.  Named  after 
Kraneia,  by  whom  it  was  analysed. 

Zrenmits  IVliite.  A  pore  variety  of 
WkU4  Lead,  or  Carbonate  of  Lead.  [Whitb 
Leas.] 

BrlaliiMu  In  Hindn  HVthology,  a  divine 
hmz,  produced  from  one  of  the  hairs  of  Yishnn, 
acd  in  his  torn  prodadng  Brahma  or  Bndra  the 
•Wtroyer.  (Muir,  Sakshit  TexU,  ch.  ii.  sec.  6 ; 
Ouifrej  Higgins,  Anacalypns,) 

KrisaTirlte.     A  varied  of  Broehantite, 
fi^iikl  at  Krisnvig  in  Iceland. 
SrokldoUte.    [CROcmounLl 
Irana  Bom*    An  old  musical  instrument, 
n««mbling  a  comet.    The  name  has  been  cor- 
nipted  by  oigan-bnildem   into   that  of  the 
ct^mona  stop  of  the  organ. 
Sryollta.    [Cktoutb.] 
Sryna]Ila«    (G^.  Kp^oTaX^of,  eUtxr   ice^ 
nysial),    A  term  applied  by  XTnverdorben  to 
3  eaiifiable  base  which    forms  cxystallisable 
compoands  with  the  acids,  and  which  he  ob- 
tained from  animal  empyrenmatic  oiL    [A211- 
usi.] 
XslMtrfya  or  Caliatrljra.    [Castk.] 
Snlle.    An  epithet  given  to  the  ancient 
Arabic  charaGtms;  from  Knfa,  a  town  on  the 
Edphntes. 

Xiiliiilte.  A  native  arsenate  of  lime  and 
maeDeria  fomid  in  dirty-white  or  honey-yeUow 
nasses  with  a  waxy  lustre,  at  Longbanshyttan 
b  Sweden.  Named  after  Euhn,  by  whom  it 
vas  anslysed. 

XvmlMkApliallc  (a  word  coined  from  the 
Or.  K^ftfin,  o.  bowl,  and  Kt^ak'^,  the  head), 
i^'toe  of  the  early  long-headed  or  dolicho- 
kfpbalie  inhabitants  of  Scotland  had  a  peculiar 
lengthened  skuU,  in  which  the  occipital  bones 
v^re  slightly  elevated,  whilst  a  depression  ex- 
tt^nded  along  the  parietals.  Tlus  configuration 
•»«  nceived  the  name  kumbekephalio  from 
Pir)t  Wilson.  Many  skulls  of  existing  races 
ejdubit  this  character. 

Soakar.  A  veiy  peculiar  deposit  widely 
rpnad  over  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  apparent- 
ly ^TTTPsponding  in  age  and  in  the  circumstances 
'-'f  its  accumulation  with  the  drift  of  England. 
It  13  a  compact  nodular  calcareous  clay  with 
many  ooneredons  and  very  few  fossils.  It  is 
f^'ifxnd  at  all  levels  up  to  3,000  feet  ibove  the  sea. 
It  is  DOC  geoemlly  stratified,  and  varies  a  good 
deal  in  different  localities.  In  composition  it  is 
^^hiefljcalcapooaa,  containing  about  70  per  cent 
''f  carbonate  of  lime,  15  per  oent  of  silica,  and 
!^^riy  20  per  cent,  of  alumina. 

Svpsptartte  (LaL  cuprum,  copper,  and  Gr. 
^^p^, froth),  .Chopper Froth.    [TruoLin.] 

Xupflnr  IMaspove  or  Copper  IHaspore. 
A  Taricty  of  Hiosphocalcite,  with  half  an  equi- 
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valent  less  water,  the  composition  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  analysis  by  Kiihn : — 


Phosphoric  acid 
Oxide  of  copper 
Water  or  loss   . 


24-13 

69-61 

6-20 

99-94 


Svpftr  Vlok«L  A  term  applied  by  the 
German  miners  to  a  native  alloy  of  nick^  and 
arsenic. 

.  Xupflnr  S^hleltor  (Ger.).  A  series  of 
schistose  beds,  often  bituminous  and  Tery 
fossiliferous,  lying  near  the  base  of  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone  or  Permian  series  of  depcMits 
in  Germany.  The  beds  thus  named  are  worked 
at  Mansfeld  in  Thuringia  for  a  siiigular  deposit 
of  argentiferous  copper,  which  is  mixed  up 
mechanically  with  the  shale  and  sand,  forming 
a  small  percentage  of  the  rock.  The  beds  have 
long  been  worked,  and  are  not  unimportant  in 
an  economic  sense. 

Xupftorblende  or  Copper  Blende.  Ten- 
nantite,  with  part  of  the  iron  replaced  by  zinc; 
from  near  Freiberg  in  Saxony. 

XnpftorbltttHe.    [OHALCoTBicHm.] 

KiapfSBrpeidiers.  An  impure  variety  of 
Chiysocolla,  containing  a  large  amount  of 
Brown  Iron-ore,  found  at  Tourinsk  in  the 
Ural,  and  at  the  Basin  of  Mines  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

Xwrajonr.  A  native  Australian  name 
for  several  fibre-yielding  plants,  as  Hibiscus 
heterophyllus,  Plagianthtu  tidoides,  Commer- 
sonia  platyphyUa^  &c. 

Xateera  or  Xvtenu  A  kind  of  gum 
obtained  from  Cochlospermum  GosaypiuTn, 

JCyaalae  (named  after  Kyan,  tLe  inventor 
of  the  process).  A  mode  of  preserving  timber 
from  decay,  by  charging  it  with  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate.     [Dbt  Hot.] 

Kyanlte  (Gr.  kvov^t,  dark  blue^»  A  blue 
silicate  of  alumina,  occurring  massive  and  in 
prismatic  ciystals.  It  is  the  Disthme  of 
Haiiy,  and  the  Sappare  of  some  mineralogists. 
[CTAmni.] 

Xymatliia  A  variety  of  Asbestos  found  at 
KiUmadorff  in  Saxony. 

XsrplaoUte  (Gr.  icu^r,  lent,  and  XiBos,  a 
stone),    A  variety  of  Serpentine. 

IKyrlologloal  (Gr.  Kyplo^o7tK^s,  describing 
UteraUy),  A  term  applied  by  Warburton,  in 
his  Divine  Legation  (book  ii.  s.  4),  to  that  class 
of  Fgypdan  nieroglyphics  in  which  a  part  is 
conventionally  put  to  represent  a  whole — e.  g. 
a  pair  of  armed  hands  for  a  battle,  a  scaling 
ladder  for  a  siege,  &c ;  distinguished  from  the 
tropical,  in  which  visible  objects  are  used  as 
emblems,  or  figuratively.     [Hiebooltfhics.] 

Xyroalte.  A  variety  of  White  Iron  Pyrites 
or  Marcasite,  containing  arsenic  and  copper, 
which  is  found  at  the  Briccins  Mine,  near  Anna- 
berg  in  Saxony,  and  also  in  Chili. 
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&.  The  first  of  the  letters,  in  the  English 
and  most  other  alphabets,  called  liquids  or  aetni- 
voweUf  because,  like  Towels,  they  <^n  be  pro- 
nounced for  any  length  of  time,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  consonants  called  mutes,  as^),, 
<2,  &c.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  lambda,  and 
the  Hebrew  or  Phcanician  lamed,  and  is  found 
in  the  languages  of  almost  all  nations,  excepting 
those  of  some  Brazilian  and  Japanese  tribes. 
In  the  ancient  Greek,  Hebrew,  Phoenician, 
Celtic  and  Latin  languages,  and  in  those  derived 
from  them,  the  letter  L  consists  invariably  of 
two  strokes,  though  in  every  possible  shape  and 
ooinbination.  Thus,  in  the  most  ancient  Greek 
alphabets  it  is  written  AVA,  in  the  Celtic 
<Vi  in  Hebrew  ^  and  in  Latin  L.  L,  as 
an  abbreviature,  stands  for  Lucius,  LL.D. 
Doctor  of  Laws,  and  LL.S.  for  a  sestertium. 
As  a  numeral,  L  represented  among  the  an- 
cients, as  at  present^  the  number  60,  according 
to  the  line — 

Qnlnqaies  L  denos  nmnero  dedgnat  habendos. 


In  Music,  the  syllable  by  which  Guido 
denoted  the  last  sound  in  the  hexachord.  It 
is  now  used  by  the  French  as  synonymous  with 
our  note  A. 

&abadlsts.  A  sect  of  religious  enthusiasts 
in  the  seventeenth  century;  so  called  from 
Jean  Labadie,  a  native  of  France  domiciled  in 
Holland,  who  was  deposed  from  his  preacher- 
ship  by  the  synod  of  Dort  They  endea- 
voured to  introduce  among  Protestants  similar 
notions  to  those  of  the  Quietists  in  the  Boman 
Catholic  church,  and  were  accused  of  similar 
perversities  in  practice.    [Quietists.] 

Irttbamtqae's  IMsliifootlnv  Uqnf  d.  A 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  impregnated  with 
chlorine. 

lAlMuiuB.  The  standard  of  Constantine, 
which  he  caused  to  be  formed  in  commemoration 
of  the  alleged  vision  of  the  cross  in  the  heavens. 
It  is  described  as  a  long  pike  surmounted  by  a 
golden  crown  inclosing  a  monogram  which  con- 
tains the  first  two  letters  of  the  name  of  Christy 
and  is  at  the  same  time  a  representation  of  the 
figure  of  the  cross.  Ancient  monuments  exhibit 
the  figure  under  two  forms,  P  or  J^  (sc  x*  p)- 

The  silken  banner  which  depended  ftom  it  was 
embroidered  with  the  figure  of  Constantine  and 
his  fiunily.  The  labarum  is  engraved  on  some 
of  his  medals  with  the  famous  inscription, 

EN  Torrai  nika; 

and  it  was  preserved  for  a  considerable  time^ 
and  brought  forward  at  the  head  of  the  im- 
perial armies  on  important  occasions,  as  the 
palladium  or  safeguard  of  the  empire.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  still  undecided.  (Beugnot^ 
Hist  de  la  Destruction  du  Paganisms  en  Occi- 
dent i.  57 ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Christianity  ii.  152.) 
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Aabdammi.  The  resin  of  the  Ci$tu»  en- 
ticus  and  some  allied  species.    [Labaituii.] 

XAbel  or  lAbiOliim  (Lat  dim.  of  labium,  a 
lip).  The  third  of  the  inner  petals  of  an  orebid, 
usually  quite  unlike  the  others  in  form,  and 
turned  towards  the  lower  side  of  the  flower. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  similar  petal  in 
other  flowers. 

Labbl.  In  Heraldry,  a  figure  used  chiefly 
by  way  of  distinction  or  difference  in  the  ooat- 
armour  of  an  eldest  son  during  the  life  of 
the  father.  In  this  case  it  has  three  poiote ; 
five  points  when  borne  by  the  heir-presomptiTe 
of  a  grandfather  living,  and  so  forth. 

&ablals  (Lat  labium,  a  lip).  Theletten 
B,  P,  y ,  F,  M,  are  so  called,  on  account  of  the 
organ  chiefly  employed  in  their  prononciatioD. 

XiabtataD  (Lat  labium,  a  lip).  A  natural  o> 
der  of  monopetalous  Exogenous  plants  of  Liod* 
ley's  Echial  alliance,  consisting  of  many  huodred 
species,  inhabiting  the  more  temperate  regio&a 
of  the  earth.  A  two-lipped  monopetalous  corolla, 
an  irregular  number  of  stamens,  and  a  four- 
lobed  ovary,  are  the  essential  nuuks  bj  which 
it  is  known  from  all  others.  The  species  an) 
generally  herbaceous,  with  square  stems ;  a 
small  number  only  consists  of  shrubs.  The 
flowers  are  of  all  colours,  but  pure  blue  is  un- 
common in  the  order.  Many  of  the  species  an" 
valued  for  their  fragrance,  as  Lavender  aod 
Thyme  ;  others  for  their  stimulating  qualiti^ 
as  Mint  and  Peppermint ;  some  as  aromatics,  &s 
Sage,  Basil,  ana  Maijoram ;  while  a  few  an' 
regarded  as  febrifuges.  Numerous  species  are 
objects  of  great  beauty,  on  which  account  the 
order  is  well  known  in  gardens.  Among  the 
most  ornamental  are  various  kinds  of  Salvia, 
Gardoqida,  Draoocephalum^  &c.  The  order  has 
sometimes  been  called  Lamiacea,  from  Lamiu*^ 
one  of  the  genera. 

Kabinm  (Lat  a  Up).  In  Entomology,  a 
movable  organ,  often  biartieulate,  which,  ter- 
minating the  f^  anteriorly,  covers  the  month 
from  beneath,  and  represents  the  under  lip> 
[Labbum.] 

lAblab  (the  Arabic  name  of  the  Convol- 
vulus). A  genus  of  LMuminasm  yielding  some 
of  the  kinds  of  tropical  pulse.  L.  vulgart*  aD«l 
eidtratus  are  much  cultivated,  the  young  pods 
being  used  like  kidney  beans,  while  the  seeds  or 
pulse  are  both  wholesome  and  nutritious.  Som^ 
varieties  are  better  flavoured  than  others.  The 
pods  are  flat,  and  marked  along  the  edges  with 
rough  wart-like  tubercles. 

Kabovr  (Lat  labor!  In  Political  Eoonom  v. 
every  exertion,  muscular  or  nervous,  which  i< 
undertaken  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for 
some  purpose  of  ulterior  adyantage^  and  with 
a  view  to  its  appraisement  by  some  m*^- 
sure   of  value.      Many  occupations  nmy  I'^i 
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TeTj  oxhausting;  and  involve  much  physical 
or  mtintal  exertion;  but  if  they  are  satis- 
fied in  themselves,  and  reflect  solely  on  some 
immediate  end,  they  hare  no  direct  econo- 
mical significance.  The  labour  of  an  amateur 
in  agame  of  cricket  may  be  yeir  great,  but  it 
hi3  no  economical  meaning;  that  of  a  pro- 
f^sional  cricketer,  who  ia  paid  for  his  time  and 
fikiU,  has  a  meaning,  because  it  has  a  market 
Take.  The  toil  of  purely  scientific  obserration 
ma  J  be  great  and  unremitting,  its  results  may  be 
of  signu  benefit  to  mankincf  but  it  is  not  eco- 
nomically  appraised.  But  if  the  same  labour  is 
d^Tot«dto  such  ends  as  are  susceptible  of  pecu- 
niiry  oompensation  or  material  adrantage  to 
ibe  student  or  obeerver,  they  fall  within  the  de- 
Guidon  of  labour.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  as  some 
e'.-ooomists  hare  suggested,  that  the  exertion 
should  be  repulsive,  £Bagreeable,  or  compulsory. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  economical  labour  may 
U  as  agreeable  to  the  worker,  as  any  satisfaction 
Mt  in  the  mere  pursuit  of  pleasure.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  advantage  and  enjoyment  should 
r^zist  in  most  occupations.  For  instance,  the 
discorezy  of  agricultural  improvements,  in  the 
use  of  new  manures,  in  the  adaptation  of 
machinery,  in  the  trial  of  new  sec^,  and  in 
crossing  of  seeds,  may  give  as  much  pleasure  as 
profit  to  the  experimenter.  The  limitation  often 
put  upon  labour,  to  the  effect  that  it  should  be 
nwK  or  less  disagreeable,  is  not  an  economical, 
b'jt  an  eUiical  consideration,  and  one  that  is  of 
by  no  means  universal  application. 

The  expression  unproauetive  labour  is  also 
ambiguous  and  misleading,  even  though  it  has 
I'^vn  noctioned  by  the  high  authority  of  Adam 
Smith  and  many  of  his  successors.  It  may  be 
bm^  of  society  collectively ;  it  may  apply  to  the 
i^ult  of  individual  exertion,  and  have  a  primary 
r^-ference  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  individual's 
«ork.  In  relation  to  society,  its  significance 
i--^  '-xoeedingly  vague,  unless  we  are  to  consider 
ti'iit  labour  only  as  productive  which  is  relative 
to  the  prodnction  of  the  lowest  necessaries  of 
l:fe,  and  to  no  means  of  oomfDrt,  ei\joyment,  or 
elnzance.  I^  however,  we  may  say  that  human 
(Xirrtions  are  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  pro- 
cnring  the  laigest  amount  of  advantage  by  the 
b-a-st  possible  expenditure  of  force,  and  that  such 
^a  impulse  is  the  key  to  all  economical  progress, 
it  vrndd  be  idle  to  exclude  firom  the  class  of 
productive  labourers  any  whose  avocations  are 
cot  degrading,  vicious,  mischievous,  or  criminaL 
Nor  is  it  likely,  unless  any  artificial  regulations 
cf  society  favour  particular  classes  or  particular 
ioterests,  that  such  callings  as  those  which 
minister  to  what  are  called  luxury  or  enjoyment 
vili  ever  be  excessive  or  dangerous.  All  distinct 
enactments  or  privileges  hindering  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  have  indeed  a  tendency  towards 
developing  those  kinds  of  occupation  which  are 
relative  to  exaggerated  and  extravagant  expen- 
diture, but  they  also  cripple  the  just  progress  of 
^netj,  and  often  call  into  existence  classes  of 
persons  whose  business  is  to  supply  those  very 
vicions  and  mischievous  tastes  which  are  ruin- 
Otis  to  the  individuals  in  whose  favour  the  pri- 
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vilege  was  created.  But  labour  may  be  unpro* 
ductive  to  the  individual,  L  e.  he  may  fail  to 
secure  the  advantage  which  he  has  proposed  to 
himself  and  he  may  have  wasted  his  capital 
and  exertion.  Errors  as  to  the  market  or  saleable 
value  of  any  commodity  or  service  are  no  doubt 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  often  entail  much 
individual  loss ;  but  in  a  state  of  progressive 
wealth  they  are  fiir  counterbalanced  bv  labour 
which  has  achieved  its  purpose,  and  which 
adds  to  individual  advantage  and  collective 
prosperity. 

Economists,  too,  have  been  apt  to  give  an 
artificial  limitation  to  the  word  labour,  by  con- 
fining it  to  such  exertions  as  are  almost  or 
nearly  mechanical.  But  the  term  labour  is  aa 
fullv  applicable  to  the  services  of  a  statesman 
as  it  is  to  the  functions  of  a  ploughman  or  a 
spinner,  and  both  in  the  main  are  as  much 
undertaJcen  for  the  sake  of  prospective  remu- 
neration. On  this  point  Adun  Smith  is  abun- 
dantly distinct  Dividing  as  he  does  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  gross  product  of  labour  into 
wages,  profit,  and  rent,  he  continually  shows 
that  wages  are  disguised  under  the  name  of 
profit,  and  implies  that  by  profit  he  intends  to 
mean  only  that  remuneration  of  capital  which 
is  relative  to  and  fixed  by  the  current  interest 
on  advances.  It  is  true  that  the  term  wa^es  is 
generally  limited  to  that  method  of  payment  in 
which  the  capitalist  remunerates  a  portion  of 
the  labour  expended  on  the  article  in  which  he 
trades ;  but  the  distinction  between  wageH  and 
that  portion  of  his  profits  which  he  appropriates 
as  the  reward  of  his  own  energies,  skill,  and 
superintendence,  is  merely^  an  error  of  popular 
language,  and  one  which,  if  uncorrected,  tends 
to  serious  inconvenience  in  the  interpretation 
of  various  social  and  fiscal  expedients.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  national  income  is  the  product  of 
labour,  and  that  this  product  is  continually 
increased  by  the  substitution  of  mechanical 
forces  for  the  mere  muscular  labour  of  man.  It 
is  also  clear  that  the  margin  on  which  taxation 
can  operate  can  be  that  only  which  is  beyond 
the  necessary  subsistence  of  the  labourer,  his 
security  against  ordinary  contingencies,  and 
what  is  needed  for  the  replacement  of  capitaL 

Labour  is,  economically  speaking,  set  in  motion 
by  capital ;  in  other  words,  the  labour  must  be 
called  into  existence^  and  supplied  with  the 
means  of  subsistence  during  the  time  in  which 
production  goes  on,  and  up  to  the  period  at 
which  the  produce  of  labour  is  exchanged. 
Hence,  however  abundant  labour  may  be,  and 
however  urgent  the  demand  for  the  produce 
of  labour,  no  product  will  be  forthcoming  unless 
capital  be  supplied  by  which  labour  may  be  set 
in  motion.  The  excessive  demand  for  cotton 
wool  which  has  characterised  the  cotton  manu- 
facture during  the  last  fouryean  has  only  been 
very  pardall  v  supplied.  The  area  over  which 
cotton  can  be  cultivated  contains,  periiaps,  a 
wider  geographical  range  than  the  limits  as- 
signed to  any  other  botanical  production,  and 
the  labour  available  for  its  culture  is  amply 
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BiifS,cient  for  a  quantity  far  in  excess  of  any 
demand  hitherto  existent  The  crop,  too,  is 
in  seyeral  species  of  cotton  derived  from  an 
annuaL  Bat,  as  is  well  known,  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods  has  been  almost  paralysed  by  a 
sadden  deficiency  in  the  customary  supply.  The 
reason,  however,  why  the  demand  has  not  been 
satisfied,  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  capital 
necessary  to  stimulate  the  labour  has  been 
wanting.  [Pbofit;  AUiruFAcruKB ;  Tbadbs' 
tlMioif ;  Waqbs.] 

labour  Bents.  In  the  rudest  states  of 
society,  as  in  the  most  civilised,  the  wealthier 
and  the  more  influential  classes  are  sustained 
by  the  possession  of  land,  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  which  they  secure  to  themselves  by 
the  fact  of  appropriation,  and  by  allowing 
the  privilege  of  labour  upon  the  suid^e  to  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil.  When  capital  is  scanty 
and  the  union  of  society  feeble,  the  lord  of  the 
soil  has  been  accustomed,  in  all  those  parts  of 
the  world  in  which  agricultural  pursuits  pre- 
vail,  to  grant  portions  of  the  land  which  he 
possesses,  to  be  held  either  on  permanent  or 
precarious  tenure  by  his  dependants,  on 
the  condition  that  they  contribute  a  portion 
of  their  labour  to  cultivating  that  which 
he  retains.  Such  was  the  tenure  of  yillen- 
age  in  England,  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  feudal  system,  a  tenure  gradually  extin- 
guished, or  rather  substituted  by  copyholds, 
in  consequence  of  the  gradual  exchange  of 
pnedial  services  for  fixed  money  payments. 
[Manob.]  Such  was  till  lately  the  serf  system 
in  Russia ;  such  is  practically  the  ryot  system 
in  many  p«rtB  of  British  India. 

Labour  rents  were  in  their  first  institution  a 
necessary  process  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
upper  or  governing  class.  In  England  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  in  very  early  times  labour 
rents,  or  pecuniary  compensations  in  the  place 
of  such  rents,  formed  the  chief  revenues  of 
the  feudal  barons.  But  it  will  be  obvidus 
that  they  are  never  satisfactory.  The  labour 
which  is  compulsory  can  never  bo  heartily 
given,  and  will  always  be  wasteful  and  dear. 
Hence  a  reform  in  auch  a  tenure  is  inevitable, 
when  a  community  makes  any  notable  ad- 
vance in  civilisation  and  wealth.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  which 
contributed  to  the  great  political  influence  of 
this  country  in  the  middle  ages,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  early  able  to  com- 
mute labour  rents  for  fixed  money  payments, 
and  so  to  secure  a  free  and  improving  body  of 
yeomen. 

Xabonrers,  Statates  of.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
a  plague  of  novel  and  excessive  virulence  sprang 
up  in  the  farthest  recesses  of  Eastern  Asia.  It 
appears  to  have  travelled  very  slowly  towards 
Europe ;  for  if  the  chronological  statements  of 
the  age  can  be  depended  on,  it  took  nearly  ten 
years  for  this  visitation  to  pass  from  China  to 
Western  Europe.  When  it  did  reach  Europe, 
its  ravases  were  fearfuL  After  every  allow- 
ance being  made  for  exaggeration,  it  seems 
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difficult  to  doubt  that  it  destroyed  neiilj  half 
the  inhabitants.  Called  at  first  the  Black 
Death,  it  has  survived  as  an  endemic  to  our 
own  times  under  the  name  of  the  Torkey, 
Levant,  or  Egyptian  plague.  It  forms  the 
background  to  Boccaccio's  Jkcam^^m,  and  it 
is  said  that,  like  that  of  the  Athenian  plague, 
its  incidence  was  accompanied  by  an  excessire 
lioentioasness  and  depravity  of  manners.  The 
last  notable  visit  of  this  pestilence  to  thia 
country  occuired  in  the  great  plague  of  LoDdon. 
Its  ravages,  though  not  confined  to  the  lower 
orders,  were  nevertheless  most  destractiTe 
among  the  poor ;  and  this  for  the  very  obvious 
reason,  that  sanitary  conditions  were  vhoUj 
unknown  to  our  forefathers,  and  that  the  qua- 
rantine reg^olations  of  the  time,  under  a  show 
of  precaution,  in  reality  secured  hotbeds  for 
the  preservation  and  spread  of  infection. 

It  has  been  observeo,  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  the  statement  that  half  the  working 
population  was  destroyed.  The  immediate 
efiTect  of  the  plague  was  that  the  rate  of  vagts 
was,  on  the  whole,  doubled  in  consequence  of 
the  scarcity  of  hands.  For  instance,  while  the 
rate  of  threshing  wheat  had  stood  on  an  average 
at  6d,  the  quarter,  it  instantly  rose  to  10<^.  or 
U.,  and  sinoilarly  with  other  piecework.  Day- 
work  also,  and  all  materials,  tne  value  of  which 
depends  largely  upon  the  labour  expended  in 
producing  them,  as  iron  and  doth,  rose  io 
proportionate  rates :  the  profit  on  agricnltnTal 
operations,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  bod- 
holder's  estate  being  at  that  time  cultivated  fur 
him  by  a  baOifi^  fell  to  a  minimum,  and  the 
owners  of  land  were  threatened  with  a  very 
large  deduction  from  their  customary  inoomes. 
The  time  also,  that  of  the  wars  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  was  one  of  heavy  taxation  on 
personal  property,  and  of  continual  military  ser- 
vice. Hence  the  aid  of  parliament  was  in- 
voked, in  order  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages ;  and 
the  first  statute  regulating  the  price  of  labour 
was  enacted  in  1350.  The  statute  fixing  the 
ratiC  of  wages  was  accompanied  by  others  linut- 
ing  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Both 
enactments  were  absurd,  but  the  latter  in  a 
much  higher  degree  than  the  former.  From 
thia  time  forward,  the  legislature  has  at- 
tempted to  regulate,  in  various  wbjb,  tfa« 
prices  of  labour ;  in  earlier  times  bv  fiung  the 
rate  in  parliament,  in  later  by  ordaining  that 
the  justices  of  peace  in  the  several  counties 
shoidd  meet  and  determine  wages  for  each 
current  year.  Coordinate  with  these  limita- 
tions were  those  which  provided  against  the 
combinations  of  labourers,  with  a  view  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  wages.  All  these  laws  were 
finally  repealed  in  1826,  but  they  have  left  a 
heritage  in  the  reactionary  remedy  of  tradoi 
unions. 

Labrador  Felspar.  Labradorite.  A  va- 
riety of  Felspar  originally  brought  from  the 
coast  of  Labrador.  When  viewed  in  certain 
directions  it  exhibits  a  beautlftil  play  of  colour?; 
and  the  mutable  opalescent  tints  of  bine,  reil, 
green,  and  yellow,  which  are  reflected  from  the 
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Bor&ee^  vuy  aoeording  to  the  pontion  in 
vhich  the  etone  is  Tiewed,  00  that  the  same 
spot  exhibits  Tarious  tints  if  held  in  different 
poBitkais,  Tiolet  and  led  being  the  meet  rare. 
It  takes  a  line  polish,  and  when  out  into  thin 
dabs  it  is  employed  in  jewelleiy  and  for  other 
ornaiiientsl  purposes. 

Lalirmz.  A  genus  of  Perooid  fishes^  dis- 
membered bj  Carier  from  the  LinniMn  I'^trca 
on  aeooant  of  certain  modifioations  of  the  gill-  \ 
eoreiB  and  tongue ;  the  differences  being  that 
the  opereala  of  the  Lahmx  terminates  in  two 
spines,  and  the  tongue,  instead  of  being  smooth, 
iaiDQghened  with  many  minute  teeth. 

Xiateidaium  Kabridw,  or  XAbroides. 
Hk  Bream  tribe.  A  funily  of  Aeanthopte- 
ijgii,  haTing  the  genus  habrua  as  the  type. 
The  fishes  of  this  family  may  be  recognised  by 
their  oblong  scaly  body ;  a  single  dorsal  fin, 
supported  in  front  by  spines,  each  of  which  is 
generally  furnished  with  membranous  append- 
ages. The  jaws  are  covered  with  flediy  lips,  and 
the  pharyngeal  bones  are  armed  with  nume- 
roQs  and  strong  teeth,  disposed  like  a  pave- 
menU    [Bxiajl] 

XAtomin  (Lat.).  In  £ntomolo|7,  the  usu- 
ally morable  part  which,  terminating  the  fiiee 
aatenoiiy,  corers  the  mouth  from  abore,  and 
repreeeots  the  upper  lip.     [LAnnTii.] 

XAtena  (Lat).  A  genus  of  spiny-finned 
fishes  in  the  system  of  Cuvier,  with  well  deve- 
loped double  fleshy  lips.  The  fishes  of  this 
genos  are  termed  hream\  and  are  further 
ehancteriaed  by  their  conical  maxillaiy  teeth, 
of  which  the  middle  and  anterior  are  the 
longest,  and  by  their  i^lindrical  and  obtuse 
phjuyngeal  teeth,  which  are  arranged  like  a 
psyement — ^the  upper  ones  on  two  large  plates, 
the  lower  ones  on  a  single  one,  which  corre- 
ipood  with  the  two  others. 

lAlnmnisii*  The  common  name  of  an  oma- 
mental  early-flowenng  tree  of  the  Leguminous 
order,  the  CffUtua  Labuimvm  of  botanists. 
Every  part  olf  this  common  ornamental  tree  is 
{MJtsoQons,  especially  the  bark  and  seeds.  A 
carious  case  of  poisoning  by  it  is  r^Mrted  by 
Dr.  Christison  in  the  Edinburgh  Medicai  Jour- 
^  fior  October  1843,  and  Dr.  Taylor  (On 
Pouont)  has  cited  several  others.  The  symp- 
t'x&i  aie  vomitings  purging,  and  prostration. 
The  tenn  Oytitin  has  bMn  applied  to  the 
poisonoos  principle. 

XttbyHatft  (6^.  Xafi6pir9ot).  Literally,  a 
place,  usually  subterraneous,  full  of  inextrica- 
ble windings.  Ancient  mythology  and  history 
give  an  aoeount  of  four  celebrated  labyrinths ; 
the  Cretan,  E^ptiao,  Lemnian,  and  Etruscan. 
Th^  first,  whMiy  myUiical,  is  said  to  have  been 
^Qilt  by  Baedalna  at  the  instigation  of  Minos, 
to  secure  the  Minotaur.  The  second,  eoid  to 
hare  been  constructed  by  Psammetichus,  king 
^  ^7Pti  was  bnilt  on  the  isle  of  Meroe,  and 
vas  a  vast  edifice,  composed  of  twelve  palaces, 
all  oontained  wUhin  w»  compass  of  one  wall, 
and  oommunicating  with  eacQ  other.  It  had 
only  one  entrance ;  but  the  innumerable  turn- 
ings and  windings  of  the  tezzaoes  and  rooms  of 
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which  it  eonsiited,  rendered  it,  it  is  said,  im- 
possible for  those  who  had  once  entered  within 
its  walls  to  got  out  without  a  guide.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  designed  either  as  a  buriiu- 
place  f^r  the  Eg3rptian  kings,  or  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  sacred  crocodiles,  the  chief 
objects  of  Egyptian  idolatry.  It  was  partly 
demolished  between  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Titus ;  but  even  at  the  period  of  Pliny's  visit, 
its  ruins  were  magnificent.  (Pliny,  lib.  xxxv.) 
Pococke*s  History  o/the  Ekut,  yoL  i.  p.  61  &c., 
and  Perry's  View  of  the  Levant^  p.  381,  contain 
a  plan  and  description  of  the  modem  state  of 
this  labyrinth.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any 
such  building  in  Crete;  the  existence  of  in- 
tricate caverns  may  possibly  account  for  the 
myth.  The  labyrinth  of  Porsenna,  as  described 
by  Vano,  is  clearly  fictitioiui. 

Labtbinth.  a  term  applied  by  anatomists 
to  certain  internal  parts  of  the  ear,  from  the 
intricacy  of  their  winding  passages.     [Ear.] 

Labtbinth.  In  Metallurgy,  a  series  of 
troughs  attached  to  a  stamping  mill,  through 
which  a  current  of  water  passes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  washing  away  the  suspended  pulverised 
ore,  and  subsequently  depositing  it  at  different 
distances,  depending  upon  its  state  of  commi- 
nution. 

AabyiliiUiodOBta  (Ghr.  XafiCpufSof,  and 
iMSf  toothy  An  order  of  fossil  reptiles,  in 
which  the  head  was  defended,  as  in  tne  (rano- 
eefphala,  by  a  continuous  casque  of  externally 
sculptured  and  unusually  hivd  and  polished 
osseous  plates,  including  the  supplementary 
poitorhitat  and  attprotemporal  bones,  but  leaving 
&  foramen  parietale,  l>wo  occipital  coudyles ; 
vomer  divided  and  dentigerous ;  two  nostrils ; 
vertebral  bodies^  as  well  as  arches,  ossified, 
biconcave ;  pleurapophyses  of  the  trunk,  .long 
and  bent;  teeth  rendered  confiex  b^ undulation 
and  side  branches  of  the  conveigmg  folds  of 
cement)  whence  the  name  .of  the  order.  This 
group,  which  is  found  in  the  carboniferous 
strata  (Bajphetes),  is  otherwise  restricted  to  the 
carboniferous  period.  The  genera  Baphetee, 
LQbyrinthodo%  Bhombopholis,  Mastodonsauruay 
TrematosauruSf  Metopiae^  Cajntoeaurua,  Zyao- 
aatarua,  Odontoaawrua,  and  ieatorrhytiaa,  be- 
long to  this  order. 

Zao  (Lat. ;  Gr.  7^0^  TcUoicroy,  milk).  A 
resinous  substance  which  in  India  fiows  from 
certain  trees,  in  the  form  of  lucid  tears,  in 
consequence  of  punctures  made  upon  their 
branches  by  a  small  insect,  the  Cocctiajicua.  The 
Fieua  indicOf  and  F.  religiosa,  Buteafrondoaa, 
Zigyphua  Jujuha,  and  according  to  Dr.  Hooker 
a  species  of  Cettia,  are  amongst  those  which 
produce  it  Dr.  Hooker  adds:  'The  elabora- 
tion of  this  dye,  whether  by  the  same  species  of 
insect  or  by  many,  from  plants  so  widely  dif- 
ferent in  habit  and  character,  is  a  very  curious 
fact,  since  none  have  red  juice.' 

The  commercial  varieties  of  lac  are :  stick  lae, 
which  is  the  substance  in  its  natural  state,  inves* 
ting  the  small  twigs  of  the  tree ;  aeed  laOy  which 
is  the  same,  broken  off  from  the  twigs,  and  which 
when  melted  and  formed  into  thin  cakeg  con- 
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Btitutes  shell  lac.  These  yarieties  of  lac  have 
been  examined  by  Mr.  Hatchett  (Phil,  Trans. 
1804),  with  the  following  results: — 


SU«kLM 

SMd  l»it 

'  thflULM 

Besin    . 

68-0 

88-6 

90-9 

Colouring  matter. 

10-0 

2-5 

0-6 

Wax     . 

60 

4-5 

4-0 

Gluten  . 

5-6 

2*0 

2-8 

Foreign  bodies     . 

6*5 

— 

— 

LOBB       . 

40 

2-6 

1-8 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

The  great  consumption  of  lac  is  in  the  manu- 
facture of  dje  stufis,  sealing  wax,  and  of  certain 
varuishes  and  lacquers, 

La.c.  In  Commerce,  a  word  used  in  the 
East  Indies,  to  denote  the  sum  of  100.000 
rupees,  or  12,000/.  sterling.  One  hundred  lacs, 
or  10,000,000  rupees,  make  a  crore. 

Jokc  Djret  Lao  lAke.  These  are  two 
preparations  of  lac  imported  in  small  cubic 
cakes  from  the  East  Indies,  and  extensively 
used  in  the  production  of  scarlet  dye.  They 
are  said  to  be  prepared  by  digesting  seed  lac 
in  an  alkaline  solution,  which  produces  a  deep 
pink  liquid,  the  colouring  matter  of  which  is 
thrown  down  in  combination  with  alumina  by 
the  addition  of  a  solution  of  alum.  The 
colouring  matter  of  these  dyes  much  resembles 
that  of  cochineal,  for  which  it  is  largely  substi- 
tuted. In  dyeing  scarlets  the  liquid  used  for 
dissolving  the  colour  is  a  solution  of  tin  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  tartar  and  sumach  are 
used  as  mordanta. 

X«coio  iUsid.  A  peculiar  acid  said  by  Dr. 
John  to  exist  in  some  varieties  of  seed  lac. 
It  is  yellow,  crystallisable ;  and  forms  soluble 
salts  with  potassa,  soda,  and  lime,  and  insoluble 
salts  with  the  oxides  of  mercury  and  lead.  It 
occasions  no  precipitate  in  solution  of  baryta  or 
uf  oxide  of  silver. 

&aootne«  A  substance  discovered  in  shell 
lac  by  Unverdorben.  It  remains  after  all  the 
soluble  matters  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether 
have  been  extracted.  It  is  brittle,  yellow, 
translacent ;  and  soluble  in  caustic  potash,  and 
in  sulphuric  acid. 

ZAce  (ItaL  laccio,  Lat.  laqueus,  a  lace  or 
noose).  An  ornamental  fabric  of  linen  or 
cotton  thread,  formerly  made  by  hand  (when 
it  was  called  pillow  or  bone  lace),  but  of  late 
years  produced  by  machinery,  and  generally 
termed  bobinn^net.  *  This  manufacture,'  says  Dr. 
Ure,  '  maybe  said  to  surpass  every  other  branch 
of  human  industry  in  the  complex  ingenuity  of 
its  machinery ;  one  of  Fisher^s  spotting  frames 
being  as  much  beyond  the  most  curious  chrono- 
meter in  the  multiplicity  of  mechanical  device, 
as  that  is  beyond  a  common  roasting  jack.' 

The  costly  and  complicated  machines  by 
means  of  wnich  bobbin-net  is  produced  are 
termed  lace  frames.  A  rack  of  lace  is  a  cer- 
tain number  of  nieshes  counted  perpendicu- 
larly, and  contains  240  meshes  or  holes;  and 
such  has  already  been  the  improvement  in  this 
manufacture,  that  the  cost  of  labour  in  making 
a  rackf  which  was  twenty  years  ago  3«.  6d.f  is 
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now  reduced  to  Id,  Formerly  the  wholeBale 
price  of  a  24-rack  piece,  five  quartezB  broad, 
was  17/.  sterling ;  the  same  is  now  sold  for  It, 
In  the  Commercial  Dictionary  will  be  foond  fall 
statistical  details  of  the  value  of  theUcenuna- 
facture  in  this  country,  together  with  a  learned 
and  curious  account  of  the  origin  and  historj  of 
the  fabric. 

jXAOBTrA.] 
[yXJYIRAJXDJtk.'] 

(Lat).  A  long  wodlen  military 
doak,  worn  at  first  only  by  Uie  Roman  soldien, 
but  which  increased  so  much  in  fashion  that 
at  the  period  of  the  triumvirate  it  became  a 
favourite  piece  of  dress  with  all  the  higher 
classes  of  Koman  citisens,  both  d  vil  and  military, 
and  remained  so  till  the  times  of  the  emperon 
Valentinian  and  Theodoeius,  when  the  senaton 
were  prohibited  from  wearing  them  in  the  dtj. 
Martial  speaks  of  lacemss  which  cost  10,000 
sesterces  (80/.). 

&aoerta  (Lat.).  The  Lizard ;  a constelUtion 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  near  Cepheas  and 
Cassiopeia,  formed  by  HeveUus. 

&aeerttd8B  (Lat  lacerta^  a  Ugard).  A 
group  of  the  order  SauriOf  forming  the  seoood 
family  in  the  Cuvierian  system,  m  which  the 
characters  are  given  as  follows :  Tongue  loog, 
slender,  extensible,  and  bifurcate  at  Sie  extre- 
mity, as  in  the  serpent  tribe;  ear-drum  mem- 
branous, on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  head 
or  very  slightly  sunk;  eyelids  consisting  of  a 
production  of  the  skin,  with  a  longitudinal  slit^ 
dosed  by  a  sphincter,  and  a  rudimental  nicti- 
tating or  third  eyelid ;  body  elongated ;  feet 
with  five  toes  each ;  digits  separate  and  unequal 
particularlv  the  hind  ones,  aU  armed  with  nails; 
scales  on  the  belly  and  round  the  tail  arnng^d 
in  transverse  and  parallel  bands.  Cnvier  sab- 
divides  the  Lacertida  into  the  two  great  genera 
Monitor  and  Lacerta,  each  of  which  have  been 
again  subdivided. 

Kaolaeiialla  (after  De  la  Chenal).  A 
genus  of  Liliacea  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
consisting  of  bulbous  plants,  with  spotted  orcbis- 
like  leaves,  and  spikes  of  pendulous  tubular 
flowers,  often  •  yellow.  They  are  ornamental 
spring  flowers  for  the  greenhouse,  but  hate 
no  useful  properties. 

Laclaefl  (Fr.  lache,  negligent).  In  Lav» 
slackness  or  negligence.  A  t«rm  used  to  aig* 
nify  that  degree  of  negligence  which  throws  on 
the  party  committing  it  the  evil  consequences 
resulting  to  him  from  it 

^aehasto.    [Fates.] 

Ziaoi&r.  In  Sea  language,  the  rope  used 
to  fasten  a  sail  to  its  ^ard  or  gaff;  also  the 
piece  of  timber  intervenmg  between  the  figurt*- 
head  of  a  ship  and  the  knee  of  the  head. 

XiAOlBlate  (Lat  ladnia,  a  fringt).  In 
Botany,  having  the  margin  slashed  into  fringe- 
like  segments. 

Kaoinala.  In  Botany,  a  term  given  to  the 
abruptly  inflexed  acumen  of  each  of  the  petab 
of  an  umbelliferous  flower. 

XAdsteinaoesD  (Ladstema^  one  of  the  ge- 
nera). A  natural  order  of  hypogynoos  Ezogen^, 
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bebngiog  to  the  Violal  alliance,  and  diBtin- 
gmshed  bj  the  unentaceons,  scaly,  apetaloas, 
jolygamovs  flowen^  and  unilateral  stamens. 
The  order  oompnses  a  few  shrabs,  found  in  the 
▼oods  of  equinoctial  America. 

LacOTilenm.  A  dry  sudorific  bath  in  a 
duimber  heated  with  wann  air  by  means  of  a 
»tuFe.  It  was  BO  called  by  the  Romans  as 
baring  been  first  introdnced  in  Laoonia. 

LacKwitonii  A  short  and  pointed  saying; 
so  tenned  from  the  celebrity  which  the  Lacedse- 
njooians  enjoyed  for  their  brief  and  sententious 
nude  of  expressing  themselyes.  There  is  an 
iaeij  hj  Puteanus,  De  Laooni$mo, 

iMqnar*  A  Tarnish,  consisting  of  a  solu- 
tm  of  shell  lac  in  alcohol,  oolourid  by  gam- 
ho^,  saffion,  annotto,  or  other  yellow,  orange, 
or  mi  colouring  matters.  Lacquers  are  chiefly 
used  for  Tarnishing  brass  and  some  other 
meub,  in  order  to  give  them  a  golden  colour 
and  preserre  their  lustre.  The  term  lacquer 
is  also  applied  to  a  mixture  of  Swedish  pitch 
aod  ooal  tar,  with  which  the  inside  of  certain 
»tK'Us  for  rifled  gunsis  coated,  in  order  to  prerent 
excesure  friction  between  their  interior  surfiice 
and  the  hoisting  charge  of  powder  during  flight 
Werjmal  (Lat.  laoyma^  a  tear),  Ee- 
iating  to  tears ;  as  the  laerymal  glands,  by 
vhicfa  they  are  secreted.  They  are  placed  in  a 
dipreasion  of  the  frontal  bone,  above  the  ex- 
ternal auffle  of  the  eye ;  the  tears  pass  from 
tbem  to  the  eye  by  the  laczymal  ducts,  which 
itf?  six  or  eight  in  nnmber. 

X«erjiiiatoi7'>  ^  small  ressel  of  glass 
or  earthenware,  which  it  was  customary  at 
Jloman  funerals  to  fill  with  the  tears  {horymai) 
of  the  moamers^  and  deposit  them  with  the 
a.<ibes  of  the  deceased  in  the  sepulchre. 

laetoals  (Lat.  Im,  milk).  The  absorbents 
of  the  meeentery,  which  convey  the  milky  fluid 
•'uUed  chyle  fioxsi  the  small  intestines  to  the 
tborddc  ducts. 

Xaetie  Aeld.  The  acid  of  sour  mUk.  It 
i^  formed  in  a  yariety  of  processes,  and  is  a 
fn^neot  product  of  the  acidification  of  vege- 
uble  robetances.  It  is  best  obtained  by  dis- 
solring  8  parts  of  cane-sugar  in  60  of  water, 
t<?  vhich  one  part  of  casein  or  of  poor  cheese 
uui  three  parts  of  chalk  are  added.  This  mix- 
ture kept  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  tempera- 
torp  of  80^  gndnally  forms  crystals  of  lactate 
(^f  lime,  which  after  having  been  purified  by 
i'''<^i7staIli8ation  may  be  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuric add.  The  residue  digested  in  alcohol 
k-aTffi  sulphate  of  lime^  and  giyes  an  alcoholic 
»r>iation  of  ladic  acid. 

Pore  lactic  acid  is  an  nnciTstallisable  liquid 
^f  a  sharp  acid  taste,  soluble  in  alcohol 
acd  in  ether,  and  represented  by  the  formula 
^  i:HioO,o,2HO.  By  long  exposure  to  a  heat 
«-f  2650  it  becomes  anhydrous  (=CiaHioOio), 
and  in  that  state  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
^ater;  but  when  boiled  in  water,  it  gradually 
rtvrrts  to  the  hydrated  state. 

Lactic  add  is  contained  in  the  fluids  of  the 
niu5et]lar  tissaea,  and  occasionally  in  some  of 

the  exprrtiotiA. 
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XAOttne*  Ziaetoae.  Sugar  of  mUk.  This 
important  form  of  sugar  is  exdusiyely  of  animal 
origin,  and  is  contained  in  the  milk  of  the  mam- 
malia :  it  is  secreted  in  greatest  abundance  by 
the  herbivora,  but  also  by  the  camiyora,  though 
fed  upon  animal  substances  only.  It  is  largely 
prepfured  in  Switzerland,  by  the  evapomtion  of 
whey,  and  crystallises  upon  sticks  immersed  in 
the  concentrated  liquid ;  it  forms  mammillated 
masses  composed  of  four-sided  prisms.  Sugar  of 
milk  is  white,  sweetish,  and  gntty  between  the 
teeth ;  it  requires  about  six  parts  of  water  for 
solution,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  When  boiled  in  yery  dilute  acids  it 
slowly  passes  into  glucose.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  caseine,  which  acts  as  a  ferment,  sugar 
of  milk  undergoes  alcoholic  fermentation ;  but 
in  the  spontaneous  souring  of  milk,  lactic  acid 
is  formed.  Like  the  other  sugars,  lactine  is  a 
hydrate  of  carbon,  represented  by  C^fi^^jd^^, 
According  to  E^rQanlt,  in  combining  with 
oxide  of  lead  it  loses  five  atoms  of  water,  so 
that  the  formula  C^^E.^^O^^-^'b'RO  has  been 
adopted.  The  homceopathists  use  su^  of 
milk  as  a  yehide  for  their  remedies,  objecting 
to  common  sngar  on  account  of  the  traces  of 
lime  which  it  contains. 

IbaotomtT  (Lat.  lac,  and  metrum,  a  mea- 
sure),  A  term  applied  to  a  glass  tube  for  as- 
certaining the  proportion  which  the  cream  bears 
to  the  milk  of  any  particular  cow,  or  of  the 
produce  of  a  whole  dairy.  The  tube  is  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  foot  in  height, 
with  a  sraduated  scale  marked  on  the  outside. 
It  is  fiUed  with  milk  when  newly  drawn  from 
the  cow,  and  as  it  cools  the  cream  rises  to  the 
surface,  and  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to 
the  milk  is  ascertained  by  counting  the  degrees 
opposite  to  each.  Various  other  lactometers 
hare  been  suggested,  but  none  of  them  satis- 
factory in  reference  to  the  easy  determination 
of  the  absolute  quantity  of  cream  (or  butter) 
contained  in  various  samples  of  milk. 

ZrfMtona.  A  pungent  volatile  liquid  occur- 
ring among  the  products  of  the  destructiye  dis- 
tillation of  lactic  add. 

Xaotnoa  (Latw  firom  lac,  milk).  To  this 
genus  of  the  Cichoraceous  group  of  Compontm 
belong  the  esculent  L,  saliva  and  the  memdnal 
L,  virosa.  The  former,  which  is  the  Garden 
Lettuce,  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  useful  of  salad  plants.  The 
narcotic  and  sedative  principles  which  exist  in 
lettuces  do  not  occur  except  to  an  infinitesimal 
extent  in  the  succulent  young  leaves  that  form 
salad ;  but  when  the  flowering  stem  is  thrown 
up,  the  sap  becomes  milky  and  bitter,  and  its 
narcotic  properties  are  then  more  fully  deve- 
loped. The  sedative  eflfects  of  lettuces  appear 
to  hare  been  known  from  the  earliest  tunes. 
The  popular  opinion  respecting  the  properties 
of  these  plants  is  maintained  in  our  own  times 
by  the  doggrel — 

for  want  of  nst. 
Lettuce  and  oowilip-wlne  jm>&a<um  eif. 


The  inspissated  milky  juice 
of  the  Lactuca  saliva,  or  common  Garden  Let- 
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tnce.    It  possesses  slight  anod^e  properties^ 
and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  opium. 

Xrftctttoio  A«id»  A  peculiar  acid,  dis- 
covered bj  Pfiiff  in  the  juice  of  the  Lactttca 
virosa.  It  bean  some  resemblance  to  oxalic 
acid ;  but  differs  &om  it  in  giving  a  green  pre- 
cipitate with  the  protosalts  of  iron,  and  a  brown 
precipitate  with  sulphate  of  copper. 

ZACtnoiB.  A  bitter  crystalline  resin ;  the 
active  principle  of  the  wild  Lettuce. 

XAonaa  (Lat).  In  Botany,  a  term  applied 
in  describing  lichens,  to  denote  one  of  the  small 
hollows  or  pits  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
thallus.  Also  a  name  given  occasionallj  to 
the  internal  organ,  commonly  called  an  air-cell, 
lying  in  the  midst  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants. 

XAOunar  (Lat.).  In  Architecture,  the  ceil- 
ing, or  the  underside  of  the  member  of  an 
Older.  Also  the  under  side  of  the  larmier  or 
the  corona  of  a  cornice.  The  under  side  also  of 
that  part  of  the  architrave  between  the  capitals 
of  the  columns.  The  ceiling  of  any  part  in  archi- 
tecture receives  the  name  of  lacunar  only  when 
it  consists  of  compartments  sunk,  or  hollowed, 
without  spaceS)  or  bands  between  the  panels ; 
if  it  be  with  bands,  it  is  called  a  iaqitear. 

Kaomnoae  (Lat.  lacunosus,  from  lacuna,  a 
pU  or  cavity).  In  Zoology,  when  a  surface  has 
a  few  scattered,  irregular,  broadish,  but  shallow 
excavations. 

JfAonstiine  Beposlts.  By  this  name  the 
geologist  means  such  deposits  as  have  evidently 
been  formed  at  the  bottom  of  pools  of  fresh 
water.  The  deposits  of  lakes  diner  &om  those 
of  rivers,  not  merely  in  the  fact  that  they  are  of 
finer  material  and  slower  accumulation,  but  that 
£K>m  the  nature  of  the  case  there  is  a  greater 
amount  of  chemical  change  connected  with  them, 
owing  to  the  more  regular  and  equable  condi- 
tion under  which  they  have  been  formed.  In 
large  lakes  there  is  generally  at  one  part  a  delta 
of  coarse  rolled  blocks  and  gravel  where  some 
river  enters,  but  the  floor  of  the  lake  is  elsewhere 
coated  with  fine  mud,  slowly  accumulating,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  floor  is  much  influenced  by 
organic  causes,  or  by  substances  separated  from 
chemical  solution  in  the  water ;  of  the  latter 
kind  are  deposits  of  salt,  gypsum,  and  other 
minerals  from  the  waters  of  salt  lakes.  Most 
of  the  well-known  lake  deposits  are  of  tertiary 
date,  but  some  older  deposits  of  limestone  near 
the  coal  measures  and  some  marls  may  also 
be  regarded  as  lacustrine.  It  not  unfre- 
quently happens  that  the  ancient  borders  of 
lakes,  known  only  by  lacustrine  deposits,  may 
be  traced  with  tolerable  certainty  in  mountain 
districts.  Marls  are  very  common  deposits  in 
lakes,  but  the  order  of  arrangement  of  the 
rocks  is  often  very  irregular.  [Aqueous  Bocks 
and  Fbbshwatbr  Deposits.] 

Kaonstrtne  Babttatlons*  Under  this 
name  are  described  remains  of  human  habita- 
tions of  extreme  antiquity,  constructed  by  for- 
mer inhabitants  of  Europe  on  certain  lakes  in 
Switzerland,  Ireland,  ana  elsewhere,  and  only 
recently  brought  into  notice  by  azehssologists 
and  geologists. 
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Th6  habitations  in  question  formed  riUsges, 
constructed  entirely  on  piles  in  the  waton  of 
the  lakes,  and  communicating  with  the  shore 
by  causeways  or  bridges^  and  also  on  piles 
which  were  often  of  great  length.  They  were 
thus  entirely  safe  from  land  attadL  In  most 
cases  they  have  been  destroyed  by  burning,  and 
the  chaired  piles  are  the  best  indications  of 
the  position  of  the  villages.  In  the  watn 
amongst  these  piles  has  been  found  a  nrli 
variety  of  almost  every  kind  of  material  nsed 
by  the  inhabitants.  Fishing  implements,  frag- 
ments of  boats,  and  various  articles  in  gtose 
and  metal,  might  have  been  expected;  hot 
there  are  also  remains  of  perishable  objocti, 
such  as  doth,  and  even  of  loaves  of  bread  re- 
duced to  cinder. 

It  is  certain,  from  the  evidence  thus  sffi)rded, 
that  there  existed  in  various  parts  of  Central 
and  Western  Europe  races  of  men  who  had  at> 
tained  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation  at  a  dat« 
long  anterior  to  the  most  ancient  local  reoorls. 
Who  these  were,  whence  they  woe  deriTvd, 
and  how  and  when  they  became  extinct,  are 
problems  yet  unsolved.  They  preceded  the 
existing  races,  but  succeeded  other  peoples  of 
whom  we  have  records  in  the  oaves  of  England. 
France,  and  Belgium,  and  in  the  shell-heaps  or 
kitchen^^nid€len8(Daji.  ]gdkken-inddding)oftbe 
shores  of  Scandinavia  and  Scotland. 

aartaimw  (Lat;  Gr.  KdMopw  or  kij^w). 
A  resin  which  exudes  from  the  Cuiu$  crtttcf.^, 
a  shrub  which  grows,  as  its  name  implies,  ia 
Crete.  In  the  time  of  Dioscorides  it  was  aiV 
lected  by  combing  the  beards  of  the  goats  which 
browse  on  the  plants. 

Kadder  (A-Sax.  hlsedre).  The  trmin; 
used  in  scaffolding  to  mount  from  one  sta£t> 
to  another.  Ladders  are  usually  made  of  « 
tree  split  down  the  middle:  the  two  balrr;; 
are  then  placed  about  one  foot  apart^  sod  <ire 
kept  in  their  position  by  the  rounds  or  rim« 
which  form  the  foothold ;  they  are  placed  about 
one  foot  from  centre  to  centre.  In  mines,  xU 
sides  are  made  occasionally  of  wrought  timbers, 
but  sometimes  of  wrought  iron. 

Laddeb.  On  Shipl^ard,  a  set  of  woodrn 
steps  afibrding  access  between  the  several  deck?. 
There  are  several  in  a  large  ship,  distingoisbiil 
in  name  by  their  purpose  or  by  the  part  of  tie 
vessel  in  which  they  are  situated;  that  leadio^ 
down  from  the  quarter-deck  is  the  compaxitu 
ladder;  acoommodation  ladder  is  a  Umponrj 
flight  of  steps  placed  against  the  outside  plank- 
ing of  a  ship  to  furnish  an  easy  entiance  &r'in 
boats.  Ladder-ways  are  the  square  opening 
cut  in  the  decks  for  the  insertion  of  the  ladders. 

&adiM*  BUitlnr.  A  size  of  slates,  16  inch^^ 
long  by  8  inches  wide;  222  such  sUtes  are 
necSded  to  cover  one  square  of  roofing. 

lOkAT  (A-Sax.  hlsBfdige).  This  title  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  daughters  of  all  peen 
above  the  rank  of  a  viscount ;  and  is  extendeil, 
by  courte^,  to  the  wives  of  knights  of  ev«»ry 
degree.  (For  the  origin  of  the  word,  see  H-iS 
Muller,  Lectures  on  Language^  second  aeriee» 
p.  256.) 
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&ady«tfaj.  In  the  Calendar,  tlie  25ih.  of 
Harcfa,  being  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin 
Harj.  It  ia  one  of  the  immoTable  festivals 
of  the  chuchf  haying  relation  to  Christmas,  or 
th(^  day  of  the  natirity  of  Christy  which  it  pre- 
cHi(«  bj  nine  months. 

Lamedlpods  {Qt,  \aifiSt,  throat '^  vovr, 
foot).  The  name  of  an  order  of  Crustaceans, 
in  which  the  head  is  confluent  with  the 
first  segment  of  the  thorax,  and  supports  the 
f)Qr  ADterioT  feet  The  Lamodipods  are  the 
cDly  Milaooskacaos  with  sessile  eyes,  and  in 
vbich  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body 
cxbibits  no  distinct  branchise.  The  females 
ram  their  ova  beneath  the  second  and  third 
jt^gmentB  of  the  body  in  a  pouch  formed  of  ap- 
pniimated  scales.     All  the  species  are  marine. 

Iffstryffoaes  (Gr.  \aurrpvy6p9s).  In  the 
Homeric  Mytholo^,  certain  gigantic  beings, 
A-pre^nt-ed  as  keepers  of  sheep,  on  the  confines 
of  (lav  and  night,  and  ruled  by  a  king  named 
ALtiphntes.     {Odyssey  x.   83.)     [Cyclopes; 

Pfi.£ACUX8w] 

hsBwvrmemtaio  JLoid.  Racemie  add  is  a 
ccmpoand  of  two  acids  of  the  same  compo- 
sition, but  having  opposite  effects  on  a  ray  of 
prjlarised  light  One  of  these  adds  twists  the 
nj  to  the  right,  and  is  hence  called  dextro- 
ra..riaic  acid;  the  ordinary  tartaric  add  of 
cotnmerce  is  this  substance.  The  other  twists 
it  to  the  left^  and  is  therefore  termed  lavo- 
rccmicaeid. 

LsBTotartarto      Aold.      [Lstobacbmic 

AOD.] 

[Plotbaic.] 

(Lat  lagena,  a  hotth).  The 
^Jtfle  or  Clubrshaped  Gbuids  are  names  giyen 
to  varieties  of  L,  tnUgaris,  The  genos  belongs 
to  the  CueurbUaee<e,  and  consists  of  annual  pu- 
brscest  herbs,  with  heart-shaped  leaves,  white 
moQa^cioas  flowers,  and  flask-shaped  firuit,  which 
vh-n  mature  become  woody  pepos.  They  are 
k^inA  in  the  warm  parts  of  Asia  and  A&ica. 

Xacetta  (Lagetto,  the  native  name).  The 
pict^bark  tree  of  Jamaica  is  L.  Unteana^  the 
iccer  bark  of  which  consists  of  numerous  con- 
ovntrie  layers  of  fibres,  interladng  in  all  direc- 
ti-cs,  and  thus  having  a  considerable  resem- 
^  -.1  Dce  to  lace.  The  bark  is  made  into  bonnets, 
•v'Uars,  and  other  articles  of  apparel,  and  was 
f  rroerij  made  into  thongs  and  whips  for  flog- 
g"'^'-^  negroes, 

XAcslaff  of  tbe  Tides.  In  Terr^trial 
P^  vfics,  a  phenomenon  of  the  tides,  consisting 
in  the  irregularity  of  the  lengths  of  the  suc- 
*^*-^ve  tide-days  or  intervals  of  the  occurrence 
of  high  water  at  any  particular  place,  and 
•-iiL«ed  by  the  combined  action  of  the  sun  and 
[iHX/D  on  the  ocean.  If  the  tides  were  caused 
•'J  thft  moon's  attraction  only,  the  intervals 
( ^-^een  two  successive  arrivals  at  the  same 
j  ^  e  of  the  same  vertex  of  the  tide-wave  would 
''■e  the  lunar  day,  that  is,  the  interval  between 
*vo  raccessive  axriTnls  of  the  moon  at  the  sam» 
meridian.  In  like  manner,  if  the  tides  were 
ttssfd  by  the  sun's  attraction  only,  the  tide- 
^7  would  be  of  the  same  length  as  the  solar 
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j  day.  In  consequence  of  the  moon's  revolutiaii 
I  about  the  earth  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
diurnal  rotation,  the  lunar  day  is  longer  than 
the  solar ;  and  the  actual  or  lunisolar  tide  being 
the  result  of  the  superposition  of  the  two  tides 
caused  by  the  sun  and  moon  respectively,  it 
follows  that  from  the  time  of  coinddence  of 
these  two  tides  the  actual  tide-day  (reckoned 
in  mean  solar  time)  will  become  longer  and 
longer,  until  the  moon  has  completed  a  quarter 
of  a  revolution,  after  which  the  lunar  wave  will 
fall  back  on  the  next  following  solar  wave,  and 
the  tide-day  will  become  shorter  and  shorter 
during  the  next  quarter  of  the  moon's  revolution, 
and  the  coincidence  will  again  take  place  when 
a  semi-revolution  is  completed.  This  alternate 
acceleration  and  retardation  of  the  tidal  in- 
tervals is  called  the  priining  and  lagging  of  the 
tideSf  and  is  most  remarkable  about  the  time 
of  new  and  full  moon.     [Tides.] 

lAffffinrs.  The  planking  that  forms  the 
actual  surface  of  a  centre  of  an  arch,  and  which 
is  intended  to  receive  the  voussoirs.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  covering  put  round  a 
cylinder  of  a  steam-boiler,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  radiation  and  the  consequent  waste  of 
heat ;  the  laggings  are  in  these  cases  of  wood, 
and  they  enclose  a  layer  of  felt  or  other  non- 
conducting substance. 

Zrfiffoinja(6lr.  Kayd^i,  a  hare ;  ^Oi,  a  mouse). 
The  generic  name  of  certain  Bodents,  called 
rat-hares,  now  peculiar  to  Siberia.  They  dif- 
fer from  the  hares  proper  in  having  moderate- 
sized  ears,  legs  nearly  equal,  clavicles  nearly 
perfect,  and  no  tail.  The  fossil  bones  of  a 
species  of  Lagomys  hare  been  discovered  in 
the  osseous  breccia  of  Corsica  and  in  England. 

Xiagronite.  An  earthy  mineral  of  an  ochre- 
ous  yellow  colour,  found  as  an  incrustation  at 
the  Iflgoons  of  Tuscany. 

Xrftffoon  (Lat.  lacuna,  a  pit  or  hole).  The 
name  given  particularly  to  those  creeks  along 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  which  are  formed 
bv  water  running  up  in  the  land.  In  some 
places  they  are  deep ;  but  generally  they  are  so 
shallow  as  to  emit  noxious  exhalations.  They 
contain  many  islands ;  on  sixty  of  which  the  city 
of  Venice  is  built  Towards  the  sea  these  islets 
are  secured  by  dams,  dther  natural  or  artifidal. 

Irtigoplithalnita  (Gr.  Acryi^t,  a  hare,  and 
i^0a\ft6ff  an  eye),  A  disease  in  which  the  eye 
cannot  be  closed.  Sometimes  it  is  a  paralytic 
affection,  but  sometimes  it  depends  upon  en- 
largement of  the  eye;  it  is  also  occasionally 
connate.  The  term  has  reference  to  the  notion 
that  hares  sleep  with  their  eyes  open. 

XAffopui  (Gr.  Kccy^Sy  a  nare;  irovs,  afoot). 
The  generic  name  of  those  birds  of  the  grouse 
tribe  which  have  a  round  or  square  taU,  and 
whose  toes  are  feathered  as  well  as  the  legs. 

KairosUrana  (Gr.  \aji6s,  and  a^rdfuHf  the 
mouth).    The  harelip. 

XAffOthrlz  (Gr.  Xary^s;  0pi(,  hair).  A 
genus  of  South  American  or  Platyrrhine  mon- 
keys, characterised  by  their  round  head,  a 
thumb  on  the  anterior  hand  (a  characteristio 
which  distinguishes  them  from  Atelss),  and  the 
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tnil  p&rtly  naked.   The  griflon,  or  ailver-haired 
monkej,  is  a  species  of  this  genos. 

AavraniTO'*  Tlieorenu  This  theorem 
enables  ns  to  derelope  any  function  of  tf^f^ 
series  according  to  x,  when  y  is  an  implicit 
function  of  x  and  £  in  yirtue  of  the  given 
relation^ »4r+x  ^  (y).    It  is  thus  expressed : 


{(F*)W')l'}jl 


This  theorem  was  subsequently  generalised 
by  Laplace  to  embrace  the  case  where 

y  =/['+*♦  (y)]- 

To  obtain  Laplace's  theorem  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  replace,  in  Lagrange*B,  g  by/(r). 
JiBgrange  gave  his  theorem  in  the  M^n,  de 
FAcad.  des  Sciences  1768 ;  Laplace  gave  his  in 
the  Micanique  Cileete, 

AagTimoao  (Ital.).  In  Music,  a  direction 
to  the  performer,  when  appended  to  a  piece  of 
music,  denotins  that  it  is  to  be  performed  in  a 
weeping,  plaintive  manner. 

&alrd.  A  Scottish  term,  applied,  as  Libb 
remarks,  to  *a  landed  gentleman  under  the 
degree  of  a  knight ; '  it  is  regarded  by  many 
phUologists  as  originally  equivalent  to  Lord 
[which  see].  Anciently  the  title  of  laird  was 
given  only  to  those  proprietors  who  held  im- 
mediately of  the  crown ;  and  this  distinction  is 
still  preserved!  n  tiie  Highlands.  The  designa- 
tion twm^  corresponding  to  laird  and  rendered 
by  it,  is  given  to  no  one  whose  property  is  not 
worth  two  or  three  hundred  per  annum,  while 
it  may  be  withheld  from  a  man  whose  rental 
extends  to  as  many  thousands ;  because  the 
former  acknowledges  no  superior  under  the 
king,  while  the  latter  does. 

Jbalty  (Gr.  Ao^s,  people).  The  great  body  of 
the  people,  as  opposed  to  those  who  are  set 
apart  for  the  celebration  of  Divine  worship 
— the  clergy.  This  distinction  is  plainly  oV 
served  in  the  writers  of  the  third  century — 
Origen,  Cyprian,  and  Tertullian.  The  word 
laity  is  properly  a  general  name  for  the  people: 
in  the  writings  of  Sie  Fathers  fiiurucoi,  secvlart, 
iStMToi,  private  Tnen,  and  \€UKoif  laymen,  are 
Dsed  indifierenUy  to  express  this  class. 

&ake«  A  compound  of  alumina  with  the 
red  colouring  matter  of  certain  animal  and 
vegetable  substances ;  thus  we  have  cochineal 
and  lac  lakes,  madder  lake,  &c.  Sometimes 
the  term  lake  is  indiscriminately  applied  to  all 
compounds  of  alumina  and  colouring  matter. 

&akes  (Lat  lacus).  Sheets  of  water  occu- 
pying depressions  on  that  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  not  covered  by  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  Lakes  differ  from  inland  seas  in  not 
communicating  with  the  ocean  except  by  a 
river.  They  difier  from  pools  and  ponds  not 
only  in  being  larger,  but  in  having  definite 
baxiks  and  permanent  limits. 
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Lakes  occur  at  all  levels,  from  that  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  nearly  1,400  feet  below  the  ocean,  to 
that  of  Titicaca,  1,300  feet  above  it  Near  the 
former  is  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  700  feet 
above  the  Dead  Sea,  but  also  700  feet  beluir 
the  Mediterranean  leveL  The  waters  of  this 
lake  are  generally  sweet,  cool,  and  refireBhuig, 
though  several  salt  springs  enter  it  at  varioos 
points.  The  bed  is  a  lower  platform  of  the 
J  ordan  valley. 

Lakes  are  for  the  most  part  only  moderately 
deep,  but  there  are  important  exceptions.  Thej 
vary  in  dimensions  from  the  small  lakes  of 
Scotland  or  England  to  Lake  Superior  vith 
its  area  of  upwards  of  40,000  square  miles. 
Although  lakes  are  generally  fresh,  some  are 
loaded  with  saline  and  other  foreign  minenls 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-third  of  their  whole 
contents.  In  these  cases  the  prevailing  ma- 
terial is  not  common  salt,  but  chiefly  chloride  of 
magnesium.  Lakes  exist  in  all  countries,  and 
even  in  most  parts  of  them,  so  that  their  number 
is  almost  in&iite ;  but  the  principal  examples 
are  generally  in  groups  connected  with  the 
great  drainage  systems  of  the  countries  in  vhich 
they  occur.  The  principal  groups  of  lakes  in 
the  various  large  tracts  of  land  are  noticed 
under  the  names  of  the  difierent  countries  in 
which  they  are  found. 

The  origin  of  lake  basins  in  moontun  coos- 
tries  has  recently  been  a  subject  of  discnsioo 
among  geologists.  On  the  one  hand,  they  haTe 
been  attributed  entirely  to  the  eroding  p)wer 
of  water  and  ice,  but  chiefly  to  the  Utter;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  to  clefts  and  fissures  pro- 
duced by  mechanioil  violence  during  the  ele- 
vation of  the  mountain  chains. 

&ake  Xron-ore.  A  Bog  iron-ore,  foimd  Id 
the  northern  parts  of  Finland  and  in  Svedeo, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  reed-banks  and  on  the 
slopes  of  me  larger  and  deeper  lakes.   [Bso^ 

IbON  "OBB.  1 

AallatloB  (Lat  hillar«,  to  nng  UMjl)- 
The  imperfect  pronunciation  of  the  letter  r, 
which  is  made  to  sound  like  I ;  hence  also  the 
term  lambdaeiamus, 

Kama.  Among  the  Mongols,  a  title  gitco 
to  priests  in  general ;  among  the  Calmucb,  to 
the  higher  classes  of  priests  only.  The  Bal^i" 
Lama  (i.  e.  Great  Lama)  is  honoured  by  varioiu 
tribes  of  Tartaric  descent  as  the  representa- 
tive of  divinity,  or  rather  as  a  real  dinnitT 
dwelling  on  the  earth.  This  personage  reside 
at  Lassa  in  Thibet^  and  pilgrimages  are  msoe 
to  his  residence  by  the  inhabitants  of  inany 
distant  r<^ons  of  Tartary.  He  is  now  chiffly 
dependent)  in  a  political  sense,  on  the  Ghines*- 
empire.  When  the  actual  Dalai-Lama  dies,  his 
spirit  is  supposed  to  seek  another  body  in  whu-n 
to  be  bom  again ;  and  the  new  Dalai-Lama  f«n 
only  be  discovered  by  a  certain  favonrwi  claw 
among  the  priests.  The  worshippers  of  the 
Dalai-Lama  also  piwr  peculiar  reverence  to  two 
other  subordinate  famas  (Teeshoo  and  Ta»- 
naut  Lama).  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Yellow  Cape :  the  Bed  Caps,  another 
sect  in  Tartary,  are  under  three  other  lAmas, 
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styled  the  three  Shamonars.  See  Hoe  and 
Gabet's  TVaveU  in  China  and  Thibet,  an  inte- 
resting but  perhaps  not  altogether  trustworthy 

Aamsy  Mama,  or  Wiwm.  The  name  of 
a  species  of  the  camel  tribe  peculiar  to  South 
America.     [AucmnTiA.] 

Ttamantln.  The  name  giyen  by  French 
naturalists  to  the  manatee  or  sea-cow.   [Mana,- 

TUB.] 

XriUDabdoldal  Suture.  The  union  of  the 
parietal  with  the  occipital  bones;  shaped  in 
man  something  like  the  Greek  letter  A  or 
lambda, 

^■mellB  (Lat  dim«  of  lamina,  a  plate  of 
metal).  In  Botany,  the  foliaceous  eject  scales 
appended  to  the  corolla  of  many  plants,  as  in 
siiene ;  also  the  gills  forming  the  hymeninm  of 
an  agaric,  and  tiie  plate  or  thin  part  found  at 
the  end  of  many  styles. 

IbatnolHbranclilatea  (Lat  lamella,  and 
branchiae,  ffills).  An  order  of  Acephalous  Mol- 
luscs, comprehending  those  which  have  the 
gills  in  the  form  of  laige  semicircular  layers 
disposed  symmetrically,  two  on  each  side. 

liunelliooma  (Lat  lamella;  comu,  a 
horn).  The  sixth  and  last  section  of  Fenta^ 
meipus  Coleoptera  of  the  system  of  Latreille,  in 
which  the  antenna  are  inserted  into  a  deep  fos- 
sula  under  the  lateral  margin  of  the  head.  These 
antennae  are  always  short,  usually  consisting  of 
nine  or  ten  joints,  and  always  terminated  in  a 
club  usually  composed  of  the  three  last,  which 
are  lamellar;  sometimes  flabelliform,  or  disposed 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  opening  and  closing 
in  a  similar  way;  sometimes  concentrically 
contorted  and  fitting  into  each  other,  the  first 
or  inferior  then  being  semi-infundibuliform  and 
receiTing  the  others ;  and  sometimes  arranged 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  forming  a  sort  of 
oomb. 

The  body  is  generally  oyoid  or  oval,  and 
thick.  The  exterior  side  of  the  two  anterior 
tibisB  is  dentated ;  and  the  joints  of  the  tarsi, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  some  males,  are 
entire,  and  without  brush  or  pellet  beneath. 

The  anterior  extremity  of  the  head  most 
commonly  projects,  or  is  dilated  in  the  manner 
of  an  epistome.  The  mentum  is  usually  large, 
ooyers  the  labrum,  or  is  incoiporated  with  it, 
and  bears  the  palpi.  The  mandibles  of  several 
are  membranous,  a  character  obsezred  in  no 
other  Coleopterous  insects.  The  males  fire- 
quently  differ  from  the  females,  either  by  pro- 
minences on  the  thorax  or  head  in  the  form  of 
horns  or  tubercles,  or  by  the  largeness  of  their 
mandibles. 

This  fiimily  is  very  numerous ;  and  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  order  for  size  of  body, 
and  the  variety  of  forms  exhibited  in  the  head 
and  thorax,  and  frequently  also  for  the  splendour 
of  the  metallic  colours  which  ornament  the 
species  feeding  on  living  vegetables.  The  other 
species,  however,  feeding  on  decomposed  vege- 
table matter,  are  usually  of  one  black  or  brown 
hue.  Some  of  the  Coprophagi,  however,  do  not 
yield  even  in  this  respect  to  the  former.    They 
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are  all  furnished  with  wings,  and  their  gait  is 
heavy. 

The  body  of  the  larva  is  long,  almost  semi- 
cylindrical,  soft,  frequently  rugose,  whitish, 
and  divided  into  twelve  annuli,  with  six 
squamous  feet:  the  head  is  squamous,  and 
armed  with  stout  mandibles.  Each  side  of  the 
body  is  furnished  with  nine  stigmata  or  breath- 
ing pores.  Its  posterior  extremity  is  thicker, 
rounded,  and  almost  always  doubled  under  it ; 
so  that  the  back  being  arcuated  or  convex,  the 
animal  cannot  extend  itself  in  a  straight  line, 
crawls  badly  on  a  level  surfiice,  and  &Sla  back- 
wards or  on  its  side  eveiy  instant. 

Some  of  them  require  three  or  four  years  to 
become  pups :  they  construct  in  their  place  of 
residence  an  ovoid  shell,  or  one  resembling  an 
elongated  ball,  composed  of  earth  or  the  remains 
of  substances  which  they  have  gnawed,  and  the 
particles  of  which  are  cemented  by  a  glutinous 
matter  produced  from  their  body.  Their  ali- 
ment consists  of  the  dung  of  various  animals, 
mould,  and  the  roots  of  vegetables  (frequently 
such  as  are  necessary  to  man),  of  whicn  they 
sometimes  destroy  immense  quantities,  to  tlio 
great  loss  of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil 

XAmeOlrostrala  (Lat  lamella,  and  ros- 
trum, a  beak).  A  tribe  of  swimming  birds, 
the  fourth  in  the  system  of  Cuvier,  compre- 
hendiuff  those  in  which  the  margin  of  the 
beak  is  furnished  with  numerous  lamellae 
or  dental  plates,  arranged  in  a  regular  series, 
as  in  the  swan,  goose,  and  duck.  The  birds 
comprised  in  this  family  pass  most  of  their  time 
in  the  fresh  waters,  oome  come  on  shore  to 
graze;  others  feed  on  aquatic  plants,  insects, 
vermes^  or  small  fish,  and  reptiles,  which  their 
long  neck  enables  them  to  reach  or  seize  with 
facility.  Some  of  the  species  dive  in  quest  of 
their  prey,  and  can  remain  a  considerable  time 
under  water.  All  the  Lamellirosteis  of  Cuvier 
were  comprised  in  the  great  genus  Amu  of 
Linnaeus. 

SAinla  (Lat  and  Gr. ).   An  ima^;inary  being, 
concerning  which  many  superstitious  notions 
were  preyalent  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans ; 
sometimes  represented  as  a  species  of  mon- 
strous animal,  sometimes  as  a  spectre  or  vam- 
pire.   The  Lamiae  of  Fliny  are  animals,  with 
the  face  and  head  of  a  woman  and  the  tail  of  a 
serpent,  inhabiting  the  deserts  of  Africa.    Ac- 
ooiding  to  mythologists,  the  first  Lamia  was  a 
daughter  of  Neptune  or  Belus,  who  seizes  and 
devours  new-bom  infants  in  their  cradles.    In 
the  story  of  Machates  and  Philemon  (from  which 
Gkwthe  has  borrowed  his  ballad  of  the  Bride  of 
Corinth),  a  young  man  is  represented  as  marry- 
ing a  Lamia,  or  Empusa,  who  sucks  his  blood 
at  night.    A  similar  tale  occurs  in  the  Life 
of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  by  Fhilostratus.    The 
Christian  superstition  of  incubi,  and  the  Orien- 
tal belief  in  vampires,  seem  to  bear  marks  of 
the  same  origin. 
ZAinlaeiBflB.    [Labtata] 
Xiaiiildee.    The  subdivision  or  £unily  of 
Lamina^  in  which  the  sides  of  the  thorax  are 
either  smooth  and   rounded,  or  tuberculate^ 
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TttgonB,  or  i^nny,  but  not  fnrniBhed  with  movable 
tubercoles  or  spines. 

XamlnBfti  A  tribe  of  Longicom  beetles, 
distingniflhed,  according  to  LatreiUe,  by  their 
vertical  head;  filiform  palpi,  whose  tenninal 
joint  is  more  or  less  ovoid  and  tapers  to  a 
point;  maxillffi  with  the  onter  lobe  slightly 
narrowed  at  the  end;  antennse  frequently 
setaceous  and  simple;  and  thorax,  exclusive 
of  the  lateral  spines  or  tuberculea,  nearly 
equal  throughout.  Some  species  are  apterous, 
a  modification  which  occurs  in  no  other  tribe  of 
Longicom  beetles. 

KamineB  Bora*I«s  (Lat  lamina,  a  plate 
of  metal,  and  dorsum,  the  back).  The  two 
parallel  ridges  which  in  the  embryo  of  fishes 
coalesce  and  form  the  neural  axis  and  the 
rudiments  of  the  chorda  dorsaliSf  are  termed 
lamina  dorsales.  The  lamina  venirales  are 
downward  extensions  of  the  same  layer,  to  in- 
clude the  viscera  and  the  nutrient  yolk.  These 
latter,  when  they  coalesce  below,  form  the  ex- 
ternal (serous  or  tegumentary)  layer  of  the 
yolk  sac 

Tiamtnaiia  (Lat.  lamina).  A  genus  of 
olive-spored  Alga^  the  type  of  the  order  Lami- 
nariacea.  Some  of  the  species  are  of  immense 
size,  such  as  L.  digitata  and  bulbosa,  which 
with  L.  saccharina  are  brought  away  as  hygro- 
moters  by  the  visitors  to  our  sea-coasts.  They 
yield  an  enormous  supply  of  seaweeds  for  the 
preparation  of  manure  or  kelp,  and  delight 
chiefly  in  the  colder  seas  of  the  North. 

Xiuninaritea.  A  term  applied  by  Brong- 
niart  to  a  species  of  fossil  Aicus  found  in  the 
secondaiy  strata  of  Aix,  near  La  Bochelle. 

Kamlom  (Lat.).  A  genus  of  Labiata  of 
which  several  species  occur  wild  in  this  country, 
and  are  commonly  called  Dead  Nettles.  They 
are  weeds  of  hedges  and  cultivated  land. 

^-fl*****^ff  Day*  In  the  Calendar,  August 
1.  Dr.  Johnson  supposes  this  term  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Lattermath^  which  signifies  a  second 
moving  of  grass.  Others  derive  it  from  a  ct^s- 
tom  which  once  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, of  bringing  a  lamb  alive  on  this  day  into 
the  church  at  high  mass.  Others  again  derive 
it  from  a  Saxon  term  signifying  loaf-mass^  so 
named  as  a  feast  of  thanksgiving  for  the  first 
fruits  of  the  com. 

:Lamp  (Gr.  ^aft1rdU).  The  general  term  for 
the  contrivances  used  in  producing  artificial 
light  from  the  combustion  of  inflammable 
liquids.  The  peculiar  applicability  of  oil  to 
the  production  of  artificial  lights  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  discovered  at  a  vei^  earlv  period, 
rendered  the  use  of  lamps  universal  among 
the  nations  of  antiouity.  The  Egjrptians,  He- 
brews, Ghreeks,  ana  Romans,  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  construction  of  these  instraments ; 
and  the  specimens  of  some  that  have  been 
transmitted  to  our  times  display  much  taste 
and  elegance  of  design.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  they  confined  themselvee  to  external 
embellishment ;  for  it  is  only  within  the  last 
century  that  any  material  improvement  was 
^flfocted  in  oouBtruction. 
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The  most  simple  lamp  eonsists  of  a  vessel 
containing  oil,  and  having  a  depression  or  spout 
on  one  siae,  holding  a  wick  capable  of  imbibing 
the  oil  by  capillary  attraction.  The  oil  thus 
raised  through  the  wick,  when  ignited,  is  so 
heated  as  to  be  converted  into  vapour,  which 
vapour,  in  a  state  of  combustion,  constitutes 
the  flame  of  the  lamp.  To  render  air  aoceisible 
to  every  part  of  the  name  so  as  to  insure  perfect 
combustion  of  the  oil,  is  an  essential  object  in 
modem  lamps ;  and  in  this  respect  the  texture, 
materials,  form  and  dimensions  of  the  wick,  are 
matters  of  much  importance.  If  the  wick  be 
too  large,  the  carbon  remains  unbumt  in  the 
interior  of  the  flame,  and  produces  smoke;  and 
if  the  wick  be  too  small,  the  light  will  be  defi- 
cient. These  inoonveniences  had  been  long 
observed,  and  many  attempts  made  to  remt^dj 
them;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1780,  irfaen 
M.  Argand  invented  the  burner  which  bean 
his  name,  that  lamps  came  into  general  domestic 
use.  The  principle  on  which  the  soperioritj 
of  this  lamp  depends  is  the  admission  of  air 
into  the  centre  as  well  as  to  the  exterior  of 
the  flame.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
a  hollow  circular  wick,  capable  of  being  nis(^i 
and  depressed  in  the  oil-tube,  by  rackwork,  w 
as  nicely  to  adjust  its  height  to  the  wants  of 
the  flame,  while  at  the  same  time  a  copioa^ 
supply  of  air  is  insured  by  the  application  of 
a  glass  cylinder  or  chimney,  upon  the  due 
height  and  dimensions  of  which  much  of  tb 
penection  of  the  lamp  depends. 

Many  modifications  of  the  original  Aigand 
lamp  have  been  invented,  but  the  tubular  vick 
and  chimney  are  in  almost  all  cases  preserred. 
The  leading  improvements  in  the  modern  A^ 
gands  relate  principally  to  the  position  of  the 
oil  chamber,  which,  instead  of  being  above  or 
on  a  level  with  the  burner,  as  in  the  fonnt^in 
and  sinumbral  lamps,  are  now  transposed  to 
the  foot  or  stand  of  the  lamp,  from  which  the 
wick  is  duly  supplied  by  the  pressure  of  a 
spring,  which  is  occasionally  wound  up.  In  this 
way  the  inconvenience  of  the  shadow  of  the 
oil-holder  is  avoided.  By  the  use  <^  high  and 
comparatively  narrow  chimneys,  the  dnin£:ht  of 
air  IS  so  increased  as  to  admit  of  the  8mokele«9 
combustion  of  several  vegetable  and  coai^ 
animal  oils.  By  similar  contrivances  hm^ 
have  been  adapted  to  the  combustion  of  oil  of 
turpentine  (camphine),  paraffine  oils,  naphtha, 
and  other  analogous  hydrocarbons;  but  the 
danger  arising  out  of  the  ready  inflammabilitr 
and  volatility  of  such  oUs,  and  their  almi^t 
invariable  tendency  to  smoke  and  throw  off 
flocks  of  carbon,  and  exhale  disagreeable  odour?, 
are  circumstances  which  have  of  late  tended  to 
throw  them  into  discredit. 

In  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  in  certain 
artists'  workshops,  a  variety  of  lamps  are  t^ 
sorted  to  as  sources  of  heat :  in  these,  common 
alcohol,  methylated  spirit,  coal  gas,  and  some 
other  fuels,  are  economically  and  convenieDtiy 
consumed.    [Gas  FrrriKOS.] 

For  simplicity  of  constraction  and  re^lantr 
of  action,  the  moderator  lamp,  invented  by  M. 
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Fnnehol  in  1836,  is  undoubtedly  die  best  In  ',  the  male,  which  is  destined  to  be  attnctod  by 
this  lamp  the  oil,  whidi  is  oontained  in  a  cjlin-  ,  this  Inminosity,  has  his  head  almost  entirely 
drical  Yessel  nsiially  forming  the  foot  of  the  j  occupied  by  his  largely  developed  eyes,  and  not 


lump,  IS  raised  to  the  apex  of  the  Argand  wick 
by  means  of  a  piston  acted  npon  by  a  spiral 
steel  spring.  The  flow  of  oil  takes  place  throngh 
a  narrow  tabe,  which  is  more  or  less  choked  by 
a  conical  wire  rising  and  falling  in  the  tabe 
with  the  piston  itselE    When  the  piston  ia  at 


produced  in  the  form  of  a  snout.  The  luminous 
property  of  the  glow-worm  is  confined  to  the  two 
or  three  termual  segments  of  the  flattened 
abdomen,  which  differ  in  colour  from  the  rest, 
and  are  usually  yellowish  or  whitish;  this 
character  is  peculiar  to  the  true  glow-worms, 


the  highest  point  of  its  range,  and  when  oonse-  ,  and  announces  their  phosphorescence.  The 
quently  the  column  of  oil  to  be  raised  is  shortest  |  light  diflbsed  by  the  glow>worm  is  of  a  lambent, 
and  the  spring  exerts  its  greatest. power,  the  |  electric,  greenish  colour:  the  insect  can  yary 
thicker  part  of  this  wire  pzoduees  the  maximum  |  or  suspend  its  luminosity  at  wilL  The  light- 
obstruction  in  the  tube;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  emitting  segments  preserre  their  peculiar  pro- 
when  the  }Aston  is  near  the  bottom  of  the   perty  for  some  time  after  being  separated  from 


cylinder  and  consequently  the  spring  has  be- 
come relaxed  and  the  column  of  oil  is  higher, 
the  thin  part  of  the  wire  only  is  engaged  in  the 
tnbe^  which  consequently  offers  a  smaller  re- 
sistance to  the  flow  of  the  oiL 

Aampv  BalMjr.  [Satbty  Lamp.] 
&ampad0pliorla  (Gr.  a  carrying  of 
tarekes).  A  torch  race,  celebrated  sereral  times 
a  year  at  Athens.  The  work  of  training  the 
ranners  was  one  of  great  expense,  and  was 
classed  among  the  Lirunans  [which  see].  In 
this  race  each  runner  had  to  cany  the  torch 
unextinguished  orer  an  appointed  extent  of 

ground,  and  hand  it  on  to  another.    From  this, 
ucretius  has  derived  his  metaphor  fbr  human 
life: 

Et  quasi  conores  TiteX  lampada  tndnnt. 

There  are^  however,  difficulties  in  explaining 
the  detaib  of  this  race,  which  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  that  several  bands 
ran  at  the  same  time,  and  that  those  which 
carried  the  torch  unextinguished  to  the  end 
were  winners  above  those  in  which  any  one  of 
the  runners  suffered  it  to  go  out  ^Smith's  Dte- 
Uonary  of  Grtek  and  Roman  AnHquttieSf  s.v.) 

Jbampadlte.  A  variety  of  cupreous  man- 
ganese, fbnnd  at  the  mines  of  Schlackenwald 
in  Sohemia,  and  named  after  I^unpadius,  the 
Saxon  metallurgist 

Aampblaek.  Finely  divided  charcoaL  It 
is  the  soot  obtained  by  the  imperfect  combus- 
tion of  resin  of  turpentine ;  this  is  burnt  in 
chambers  hung  with  old  sacking,  upon  which 
the  smoke  collects,  and  is  from  time  to  time 
scraped  off  It  contains  about  twenty  per  cent 
of  peculiar  resinous  products,  water,  and  saline 
matter. 

Kampie  Aeid.  A  term  given  by  Daniell 
to  the  acid  produced  by  the  slow  combustion  of 
the  vapour  of  alcohol  and  ether  in  the  lamp 
without  flame :  it  is  acetic  acid  modified  by  the 
presence  of  a  peculiar  hydrocarbon. 

[Satibb.] 
PSTBOIRION.] 

(Qt.  hjofnrvplt,  a  fflauhfoorm). 
A  fkmily  of  sofl>€ki&ned  Serrioom  beetles^  of 
the  tribe  LAMFmnrjB  [which  seel,  characterised 
by  antennie  closely  approximated  at  their  base ; 
head  concealed  beneaUi  the  thorax,  or  produced 
in  the  form  of  a  snout;  eyes  of  the  males  large 
and  globular ;  month  smalL  In  one  division 
the  abdomen  of  the  female  is  luminous ;  and 
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the  rest  of  the  body,  and  manifest  it  even  in 
vacuo  or  when  immersed  in  gases  which  are 
not  supporters  of  combustion. 

In  a  second  division  of  Lampyrid<B  the  fe- 
males are  not  luminous,  but  are  provided  with 
wings ;  the  head  is  exposed,  and  is  mostly  pro- 
duct in  the  shape  of  a  snout;  the  thorax  is 
widened  posteriorly,  with  pointed  lateral  angles. 
The  elytra,  in  several,  expand  posteriorly, 
where  they  are  sometimes  strongly  dilated  or 
rounded,  especially  in  the  females.  To  this 
group  belong  the  genera  lAfcua,  Dietyoptera^ 
and  OmaUsua, 

XAmpyiiBSB  (Ghr.  XafJorvptsY  A  Linnaean 
genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  wldeh  constitutes 
the  type  of  the  present  tribe  of  the  soft-skinned 
or  Malacodermous  Serricoms  in  the  system  of 
LatreiUe.  This  tribe  is  characterised  by  the 
enlarged  termination  of  the  palpi,  or  at  least 
of  the  maxillary  palpi ;  by  their  soft,  straight, 
depressed,  or  but  slightly  convex  body;  and  by 
the  thorax,  sometimes  semicircular,  at  others 
nearly  square  or  trapezoidal,  and  projecting 
over  the  head  which  it  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially covers.  The  mandibles  are  usually  small, 
and  terminate  in  a  slender,  arcuated,  very  acute 
point,  which  is  generally  entire.  The  penulti- 
mate joint  of  the  tarsi  is  always  bilobate,  and 
the  terminal  claws  have  neither  dentations  nor 
appendages. 

The  females  of  some  of  the  Lampyrine  tribe 
are  apterous,  or  have  but  veiy  snort  elytra, 
and  are  luminous.  All  the  Lampyrines,  when 
seized,  press  their  feet  and  antennee  against 
their  body,  and  remain  as  motionless  as  if 
they  were  dead.     [LAMPTBiniB.] 

Kanarklte.  A  carbo-sulphate  of  lead, 
found  at  Leadhills,  Lanarkshire. 

Xanate  (Lat  lanatus,  from  lana,  toool).  In 
Botany  and  Zoology,  when  a  part  is  covered 
with  fine,  very  long,  flexible,  and  rather  curling 
hair,  like  wooL 

Kaaoasterv  Oliaaeellor  of  tbe  Bueliy 
of.  The  officer  before  whom,  or  before  whose 
deputy,  the  court  of  the  Duchy  Chamber  of  Lan- 
caster is  held.  This  court  has  special  equitable 
jurisdiction  as  to  lands  holden  of  the  duchy. 
The  office  has  long  been  a  sinecure,  and  is  not 
uncommonly  appropriated  to  a  member  of  the 
cabinet 

XABoaaterlte.  A  native  hvdrate  of  mag- 
nesia, from  Lancaster  county  in  Fennsylvania. 


LANCE 

(Lat  lancea,  Ghr.  X^yxn)-  A  weapon 
oonsiflting  of  a  long  shaft  with  a  sharp  pomt, 
much  used  by  the  nations  of  antiqnity,  ana  also 
by  the  modems  before  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder. The  ancient  lancea  was  a  general 
term  for  missile  weapons  or  jayelins :  the  pilum 
b  termed  lancea  in  Lucan : — 

Cm'tu  tortamaoa  oommisit  luioea  bdlnsL^Olb.  viL) 

The  Macedonian  phalanx  and  the  Roman 
infantry,  as  well  as  the  most  barbarous  nations, 
all  considered  the  lance  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  weapons ;  and  even  at  the  present  day 
it  is  still  considered  of  great  value,  though  it  is 
now  borne  by  cavalry  only.  Almost  all  the 
armies  of  Europe  have  now  regiments  of 
lancerSf  so  callea  from  the  lance  being  the 
chief  offt^nsive  weapon  with  which  they  are 
armed.  The  lances  in  use  among  the  Euro- 
pean cavalry  have  s^  shaft  of  ash  or  beech  wood 
eight.^  twelve,  or  in  some  cases  even  sixteen  feet 
long,  with  a  steel  point  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
length,  adorned  by  a  small  pennon.  [CAViiLRT.] 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  terms  man-at-arms 
and  lance  were  synonymous.  To  each  man-at- 
arms  was  allotted  a  certain  number  of  horses 
and  attendants,  such  warrior  with  his  followers 
being  then  classed  as  a  lance  foumie.  This 
establishment  varied  at  different  periods  from 
three  to  ten  horses.  (Hewitt's  Ancient  Armour 
and  Weapons  in  Europe.) 

IbtMce  Corporal.  In  the  Army,  the  lowest 
grade  of  non-commissioned  officer.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished by  one  chevron  on  the  arm. 

&anoeolate  (Lat.  lanceola,  dim.  of  lancea, 
a  lance).  In  Botany,  a  term  applied  to  objects 
which  are  narrowly  elliptical  and  tapering  to 
each  end,  as  the  leaves,  the  petals,  &c. 

Lancbolatb.  In  Zoology,  an  animal  or  a 
part  is  so  called  when  it  is  oblong  and  gra- 
dually tapering  towards  each  extremity. 

Aaaoers.    [Lamcb;  Cavalbt.] 

ZAnd  (Ger.).  In  its  widest  acceptation, 
this  word  is  used  to  denote  the  solid  matter  of 
which  the  globe  is  composed,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  liquid  matter  or  water;  but  in  its 
more  restricted  signification  it  is  confined  to 
arable  ground.  The  latter  is  the  legal  meaning 
of  the  term ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  in 
all  original  writs,  and  in  all  correct  and  formal 
pleadings. 

liAifD.  In  Political  Economy.  The  earliest 
and  most  important  questions  which  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  economists  are  those 
whicn  are  connected  with  the  appropriation, 
the  distribution,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soiL 
While  some  kinds  of  labour  are  occupied  in 
the  developement  of  useful  qualities  from  raw 
materials,  others  with  the  transfer  of  commo- 
dities from  buyers  to  sellers,  and  others  in 
promoting  and  securing  the  effectiveness  of 
labour  itself,  that  kind  of  labour  which  pro- 
vides first  the  raw  materials  of  human  existence, 
and  next  those  of  comfortable  existence,  occu- 
pies a  prominent  position  for  consideration.  All 
those  materials  of  food,  of  clothine,  of  shelter, 
of  convenience,  are  derived  from  labour  exer- 
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cised  on  land,  either  in  tilling  or  mining  the 
6oiL  Now,  as  it  is  clear  that  the  number  uf 
persons  which  can  be  maintained  in  any 
country  is  primarily  to  be  referred  to  the  nte 
of  agricultural  production  from  the  soil,  and 
that,  supposing  a  country  imports  no  food,  ita 
population  can  be  no  more  than  the  agricaU 
turists  in  the  first  place,  and  the  largest  number 
of  persons,  in  the  next,  who  can  sabstRt  on 
whatever  remains  after  the  necessities  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  are  satisfled,  the  nte  of 
production  from  the  soil  is  the  gauge  of  the 
possible  increase  of  population.  ksA  although 
in  a  country  like  this,  which  has  contriTed  to 
increase  its  population  largely  by  the  fact  that 
it  exchanges  a  portion  of  such  among  itsmann- 
factures  as  it  produces  beyond  its  own  wants  foi 
food  from  other  regions,  tne  existing  populatioQ 
is  probably  much  greater  than  coma  Iw  main- 
tained from  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
islands,  were  the  whole  space  as  fully  ntilis<^ 
as  possible ;  it  is  still,  for  obvious  reason?,  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  decide  (as  far  as 
may  be  practicable)  the  rate  of  production  from 
land,  and  the  causes,  if  any,  which  hinder  or  pre* 
vent  a  larger  increase.  So  vital  was  this  question 
to  the  eanier  economists,  that  the  physiocnts 
of  France  considered  it  the  first  dutv  of  gorera- 
ment  to  develope  in  every  possible  way  the 
production  of  necessaries  and  utilities  from  the 
soil,  even  if  the  encouragement  given  ahonld 
interfere  with  or  check  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial energies ;  and  so  strongly  was  Adam 
Smithes  mind  tinged  with  the  reasonings  of 
his  friends  Turgot  and  Da  Quesnay,  that  h^ 
endorsed  in  great  measure  the  opinions  which 
the  French  economists  originated.  The  view, 
no  doubt,  is  erroneous ;  but  as  the  standine 
point  of  Adam  Smith's  enquiry  was  the  pro- 
portion subsisting  in  communities  betwe<>n  pro- 
ductive and  unproductive  consumers,  the  error 
was  natural,  and,  on  the  hypothesis  of  ^ 
exchange,  harmless. 

In  order  that  agricultural  produce  sboold  be 
derived  from  land  at  all,  aeeurity  of  ienvre  is 
of  fundamental  necessity.  It  is  clear  that  u 
labour  exercised  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
has  a  prospective  and  not  an  immediate  retom, 
the  labour  will  not  be  exercised  at  all  nnl»j 
the  fruits  of  labour  be  secured  to  the  agent  bj 
which  the  labour  is  set  in  motion.  Hence 
where  there  is  no  government,  no  order,  and  do 
protection  to  person  and  property  from  theft  or 
rapine,  affriculture  ceases ;  and  where  prot^^rtioD 
is  accorded  uncertainly  or  capridoualy,  there, 
pari  passu,  the  energies  oflabonrare  diminished, 
and  the  developement  of  the  art  of  agrieultnre  is 
seriously  checked.  Similariy,  where  the  tenancy 
of  the  cultivator  is  precarious,  or  the  interference 
of  landlords  vexatious,  or  the  acticm  of  an  ad< 
ministration  is  unfair,  it  will  be  found  that 
agriculturo  languishes,  or  that  out  of  its  rmnj 
branches  of  industry  those  only  are  prosecuted 
with  energy  in  which  the  capitalist  or  labourer 
is  able  to  secure  to  himself  the  undiminuthed 
profit  of  his  activity  and  intelligence.  Thus 
for  instance,  it  is  quite  poaBible—in  const* 
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qDen(^  of  injudicioiifl  oonditions  in  a  lease,  or  of 
a!'>eiire  of  security  as  to  the  return  of  capital 
laid  ont  in  improYements,  the  profit  of  which 
cannot  be  obtained  certainly  under  the  terms 
01  a  tenancy  at  will — ^that  the  selection  of  stock 
nm-  be  made  with  great  precision  and  care,  but 
thit  tbe  produce  of  cereals  may  be  far  below 
'.at  which  might  be  obtained  by  the  concession 
of  more  libenl  terms  to  the  tenant.  In  short, 
tiif  rezy  same  element  of  imcertaintT  which 
is  Ltal,  when  absolute,  to  agricultural  energy 
aho^tber,  operates  in  its  degree  when  any  risk, 
ini-  either  to  unfairness  or  caprice,  is  incurred 
U  tbe  tenant*  No  one  who  has  ever  thought 
CT  written  about  agricultural  economics  has 
iiM  to  discern  that  the  highest  rate  of  agri- 
('uiruml  produce  is  inconsistent  with  a  precarious 
tfzure.  and  that  it  can  be  secured  only  by  such 
a  l^-ise  as  guarantees  the  tenant  the  full  benefit 
of  &!1  the  labour  and  capita  which  he  may 
tic<l  it  expedient  to  introduce  upon  his  holding. 

T'.nvtrt  of  Land. — The  kind  of  tenure  pos- 
'S'^«<e«l  by  the  occupier  of  the  soil  is  of  great 
Mjrificance  in  comparing  the  actual  and  pos- 
••I'lf  late  of  production.  Ownership  in  fee, 
thit  is  possession  in  the  fullest  sense  and  with 
a'>^otut«>  powers  of  disposition,  is  plainly  the 
kind  of  property  which  will  invite  the  largest 
aTLOQDt  of  capital  for  the  developement  of  na- 
tr.raf  resources  and  for  the  increase  of  annual 
j'n«luee.  *  The  magic  of  property,*  says  Arthur 
VuuDg,  •  turns  sand  into  gold ;  *  but  precarious 
]i-^i>tiv«ioa,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  a  nine  years'  lease, 
' « ill  torn  a  garden  to  a  wilderness.'  It  is  an 
( -'^n'.oiiv'al  axiom,  that  unless  a  man  has  full 
power  of  disposition,  with  perpetuity  of  interest 
in  any  possession,  he  will  not  be  yeiy  hearty  in 
inuTDving  what  his  feelings  tell  him  is  a  mere 
p:>-v^nous  and  temporary  estate.  This,  as  we 
kj<>«r,  applies  to  building  houses,  to  planting 
aa«i  draining,  or  to  otherwise  beautifying 
p-^^'perty.  And  if  a  long  term  of  years,  far 
►  x't^ng  the  possibility  of  any  individual's 
it'-.  i<9  not  a  sufficient  stimulant  for  the  highest 
i't  d  fullest  improvement  of  the  soil,  a  life  estate 
V  11  be  a  still  weaker  inducement  for  the  per- 
Qi  mnnt  outlay  of  capitaL  And  as  by  far  the 
w.rzf^X  poll  of  the  soil  of  this  count^  is  held 
IT  lifi^,  it  lA  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 

'I  :i<^tion  of  capital  to  the  soil  is  crippled  and 
1.  ;:d-rfd,  and  tiiat  if  there  were  a  general 
^^:^tiiution  of  estates  in  fee  for  estates  for  life 
v'ii  n-mainder  in  fee,  the  course  of  agricul- 
t'^ril  iFdence  would  be  more  rapid,  and  the 
!^i;>lication  of  capital  more  bountiful  and  coH" 
^'.iiQOTLs;  and  land  being  more  freely  offered 
^  r  sale,  a  larger  number  of  persons  would 
<:'vr.(e  their  accumulations  towards  its  full 
inprovement.  Under  existing  circumstances 
liiidlords  cannot  and  tenants  dare  not  improve, 
tl""  former  because  the  settlement  of  estates 
nlmc^t  invariably  inrolyes  great  indebtedness^ 
atd  the  latter  l^cause  they  have  no  security 
that  they  will  not  have  to  pay  interest  on  their 
own  capitaL 

iHviHon  of  LantL-^ln  early  English  eoono- 
ni(.*al  histoiy,  the  feudal  baron  was  the  ultimate 
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lord  over  all  his  tenants,  as  the  king  was  over 
all  his  barons.  This  lordship,  however,  was  a. 
dormant  right,  called  into  activity  only  by  the 
occurrence  of  escheat,  i.e.  by  ttie  failure  of 
heirs  or  the  operation  of  a  feudal  forfeiture 
on  the  part  of  the  tenant.  Pending  such  a 
contingency,  the  freeholder  was  secure  in  the 
possession  of  his  estate,  and  after  the  statute 
Quia  Emptores  (1290)  had  full  power  of  alien- 
ation, and  thus  the  freeholders  of  the  various 
manors  were  generally  very  numerous.  They 
becfune  more  numerous  and  for  more  powerful 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  having  to  all  ap« 
pearance  thriven  on  the  civil  wars ;  and  the 
English  yeomanry  were  characteristic  of  this 
country  up  to  and  long  after  the  Bestomtion. 
But  the  invention  of  strict  settlements,  and 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  land  in  few 
hands,  the  fruit  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 
two  conveyancers,  Bridgman  and  Palmer, 
left  no  opportunity  for  the  division  of  land 
among  other  than  the  wealthiest  classes  of 
society,  when  the  yeomanry  became  gra- 
dually extinct.  Anything  more,  however,  than 
a  bare  statement  of  the  process  bv  which  the 
accumulation  of  real  estate  has  been  and  is 
going  on,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
article.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  of  Great  Britain  is 
said  to  be  possessed  by  not  more  than  thirty 
thousand  persons,  and  that  the  number  is 
rapidly  diminishing.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  such  a  state  of  things  is  full  of  economi- 
cal evils,  and  perhaps  of  politica]  danger. 

VeUue  of  Land. — ^Land,  notwithstanding  the 
expenses  attending  its  conveyance,  always  re- 
presents at  present  the  lai^est  number  of 
years'  purchase,  or,  what  is  in  efifect  the  same 
thing,  the  lowest  rate  of  interest.  This  wus 
not  tdways  the  case.  In  the  middle  ages  land 
was  commonly  sold  at  ten  years'  purchase,  and 
from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  the  bef^n> 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  seldom 
worth  more  than  twenty,  and  commonly  only 
fifteen,  years'  purchase.  Its  rise  in  value  is 
due  to  many  causes.  The  most  obvious  is  the 
large  increase  in  rent  for  the  same  parcels  of 
land  during  the  last  fifty  years.  It  is  probable 
that  rents  have  more  than  doubled  within  the 
present  century,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  rise  in  rents  is  still  progressing.  Part, 
therefore,  of  the  increase  is  due  to  the  pro- 
spective advantages  of  ownership.  The  scanty 
amount  of  land  in  the  market,  and  the  number 
of  persons  who,  having  accumulated  wealth,  are 
eager  purchasers  of  land,  is  another  cause  for 
a  factitious  price.  Something,  too,  must  be 
allowed  for  the  political  and  social  influence 
which  in  all  countries  is  appended  to  the  visi- 
ble possession  of  the  soil,  and  which  in  sonic 
cases  operates  so  prejudicially  to  public  in- 
terests in  preventing  the  distribution  of  en- 
cumbered estates.  But  it  would  be  a  great 
error  to  confound,  as  is  constantly  done,  the 
low  rate  of  profit  obtained  from  land  as  an 
investment,  with  the  rates  of  profit  derived 
from  the  abundant  application  of  capital  to 
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land  already  porchaaed  and  cultivated.  There 
are  probably  few  natural  objects  from  which,  at 
the  present  time,  larger  actual  rates  of  profit 
can  be  derived  than  from  the  cultivation  of 
land,  provided  capital  be  freely  and  judiciously 
employed.  The  very  &ict,  that  the  existing 
and  prevalent  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant 
are  not  fiivourable  to  the  full  developement  of 
produce  from  land,  gives  a  special  advantage 
to  the  person  who  unites  at  once  the  position 
of  owner,  capitalist^  and  cultivator. 

Small  ana  Great  Farming, — Much  time,  pro- 
bably, has  been  wasted  on  the  question  whether 
the  occupation  of  small  or  large  farms  is  eco- 
nomically better  and  more  profitable.  The 
matter  must  be  decided  by  local  or  commercial 
considerations  only.  In  this  country,  where 
capital  is  abundant,  where  farming  is  a  special 
business,  and  where  the  landlord  and  tenant 
are  more  rigidly  distinguished  than  in  any  other 
community,  there  is  and  will  be  a  natural 
tendency  to  large  fanning.  Such  a  system 
has  the  advantage  of  requiring  a  proportion- 
ately less  amount  of  dead  stock  for  its  opera- 
tions, and  therefore  involves  a  smaller  outlay 
of  capital  in  certain  directions.  On  the  other 
hand,  small  fuming  may  be  in  its  way  of  a 
higher  and  more  careful  character,  and  be  leas 
wasteful  of  the  powers  contained  in  the  soil. 
The  failure  of  a  particular  etop  by  the  large 
farmer  would  be  set  down  asa  natural  contin- 
gency ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  small  farmer,  an 
efPoit  might  be,  and  probably  would  be  made, 
to  substitute  another  crop  for  the  failure,  before 
it  is  too  late  to  procure  one.  M.  Michelet  has 
dwelt  with  great  distinctness  and  eloquence  on 
the  untiring  and  devoted  energy  of  the  small 
French  farmer.  But  in  countries  where  capi- 
tal is  scanty,  manufactures  few  and  dispersed, 
and  commerce  of  secondair  or  little  importance, 
a  system  of  small  farming  upon  permanent 
holdings  becomes  an  economical  necessity.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  transfer  the  English 
farming  system  to  India^  to  France,  or  to 
Bussia ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much 
of  the  misery  and  agrarian  riolenoe  of  Ireland 
is  due  to  the  fiict>  that  a  land  system  derived 
from  English  legal  precedents  and  legal  prin- 
ciples has  been  forced  upon  the  peasantry,  in 
place  of  the  ancient  and  more  natural  tenures 
to  which  they  were  accustomed. 

Bate  of  Production  from  Land, — ^Very  little 
information  as  to  the  comparative  productive- 
ness of  the  soil  in  past  and  present  times  has 
hitherto  been  published,  although  the  enquiry 
would  have  been  of  great  historical  significance, 
since  it  is  manifest  that  the  rate  of  production 
is  the  measure  of  population.  From  researches 
which  have  been  carried  on  for  some  years 
past  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  increase  in  the  rate  has  been 
far  more  considerable  than  would  hare  been 
imagined,  except  on  an  investigation  of  facts. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
average  produce  of  grain  from  well-cultivated 
land  in  the  United  Kingdom  falls  little  short  of 
forty  bnsheli  the  acre;  including,  that  is  to  say, 
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^heat,  barley,  oats,  and  the  leguminous  plants. 
In  some  parts  of  England  it  is,  of  course,  vastly 
higher.  The  writer  was  informed  by  a  friend 
— the  present  (1865)  president  of  the  British 
Association — that  in  one  field  which  was  pointed 
out  to  him  on  the  eastern  side  of  Suffolk, 
ninety-six  bushels  of  wheat  were  in  1864 
reaped  to  the  acre;  and  the  same  authority 
further  stated,  that,  conceiving  there  must  be 
some  mistake,  he  was  assured  on  enquiry  that 
the  amount  was  not  exaggerated.  Now  it  is 
certain,  as  the  writer  can  testify  from  the  in- 
spection of  many  thousand  faurm  accounts  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  that  the  rate  at  that 
time  was  little  over  twelve  bushels  an  acre,  the 
amount  generally  reaped  on  the  American  com 
lands.  Then  the  svstem  of  agriculture  neces- 
sitated fallows,  drainage  was  imperfect^  stocks 
of  cattle  were  small,  weak,  and  slow  in  coming 
to  maturity,  and  the  medisval  agriculturist  was 
unprovided  with  artificial  grasses,  root  crops, 
and  artificial  manures.  The  breed  of  horses 
was  small,  ill  proportioned,  and  weak ;  so  that 
the  power  used  was  expensive  and  inefficient 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  that  ten 
times  the  amount  of  produce,  at  the  very  least, 
is  procured  from  areas  equal  to  those  aeyoted 
to  agricultural  purposes  five  hundred  years 
ago ;  that  consequently  ten  times  the  number 
of  persons  can  be  maintained  on  the  same 
surface,  and  that  the  rise  in  renta,  probably 
eighty  times  over  that  of  the  same  land,  is  due 
to  the  enormously  increased  power  of  produc- 
tion which  agricultural  science  has  rendered 
possible. 

Law  of  Increase  from  Land, — ^Mr.  )falthus, 
in  the  course  of  his  Inmtiry  into  the  Causes 
of  Population^  a  work  wnich  forms  an  era  in 
economical  science,  was  led  into  a  hasty 
generalisation,  which  he  expressed  in  an  awk- 
ward metaphor;  namely,  that  population  in- 
creases in  a  geometrical,  food  in  an  arithme- 
tical ratio,  and  that  in  consequence  there  were 
certain  physical,  pathological,  and  moral  checks 
to  population,  in  the  absence  of  which  the 
increase  of  mankind  would  soon  outgrow  the 
means  of  subsistence.  When  the  Uieory  ia 
corrected,  the  assertion  amounts  to  this :  That 
when  the  fertile  or  most  fertile  lands  in  any 
community  are  exhausted,  the  necessity  for 
procuring  food  compels  the  cultivation  of  less 
fertile  hmds,  and  that  the  phenomenon  of  rent 
occurs ;  the  amount  of  rent  being  an  index  of 
the  amount  of  pressure  put  upon  populatioa 
by  the  urgency  of  the  demand  for  food.  There 
is,  therefore,  this  law  traceable :  That  increased 
quantities  of  food  are  produced  at  a  cost  in- 
creased aboye  the  rate  at  which  food  was  pro- 
duced before  the  demand  arises,  and  that  eveiy 
pressure  put  upon  labour  for  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  met  by  a  response,  implies  an 
equal  return  at  a  necessarily  increased  charge. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  discuss  thn 
theory  of  rent  [Bxnt]  ;  but  it  may  be  stated 
that  a  diminution  in  the  cost  of  production 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  diminution  in 
rent,  for  as  the  taker  of  the  soil  at  rent  ia 
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governed  by  preoBely  thoee  motiTes  which  in- 
fluence  any  other  person  in  any  other  calllog, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  disposition  to  procure  the 
average  rate  of  profit  on  capital  and  wages  for 
labour,  any  diminution  in  the  cost  of  production 
(prices  remaining  stationary,  or  low  prices  in 
one  department  of  agricultural  labour  beine 
compensated  by  higher  prices  in  another)  wifi 
simply  bring  into  pla^  that  competition  for 
the  use  of  ln^d  which  is  followed  by  a  rise  in 
rent.  It  is,  no  doubt^  a  condition  that  the  de- 
mand for  articles  the  cost  of  producing  which 
is  diminished,  should  increase  in  the  ratio  of 
diminution  in  order  that  these  effects  should 
be  produced  on  rent ;  but  there  is  no  object  in 
demand  which,  by  its  limited  quantity  and 
by  the  fulness  with  which  it  saUsfies^  on  the 
condition  of  labour,  so  many  demands,  is  so 
little  liable  to  diminution  in  value,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  a  diminution  of  cost  in  producing 
supplies,  as  the  use  of  land. 

In  fine,  while^  as  a  result  of  extended  trade, 
the  risk  of  scan^  supply  in  the  first  necessaries 
of  life  is  remote  and  problematical,  the  question 
whether  the  supply  of  some  among  Uie  first 
conveniences  of  life,  as  for  instance  meat,  is 
not  unduly  exalted  by  an  unnaturally  deficient 
rate  of  production,  is  one  of  great  and  imme- 
diate interest ;  and  with  it  must  be  taken  the 
further  question,  how  fiir  this  deficiency  10  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  causes  indicated  in  the 
article,  namely  the  peculiar  tenure  of  land  in 
this  country,  and  tne  necessary  absence  of 
man^  among  the  stimulants  to  increased  pro- 
ductiveness. 

X«adt  IMstrlliatton  o£  The  land,  or  solid 
portion  of  the  earth's  Bur£M!e  permanently  above 
the  level  of  the  water  surface,  is  distributed  with 
great  ^parent  irregularity,  very  hurge  portions 
being  collected  in  one  part»  and  wide  tracta  of 
sea  separating  these  from  the  other  parts.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  area  of  land  north  of  the  equa- 
tor is  rery  much  huger  than  that  which  is  on 
the  south,  and  that  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  is  much  laiger  than  that  on  the 
western  side  of  the  same  great  tract  of  sea. 

The  whole  surface  of  land  is  estimated  at  fiffy- 
one  millions  of  British  statute  square  miles, 
more  than  three-fourths  of  which  hes  north  of 
the  equator.  Of  the  temperate  zones,  the  land 
is  thirteen  times  greater  in  the  northern  than 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Of  the  whole 
area  occupied  by  land,  only  about  one  twenty- 
seventh  Dart  has  water  opposed  to  it  in  the 
opposite  hemisphere. 

A  vei^  remarkable  excess  of  water  occurs  in 
the  hemisphere  whose  pole  is  the  antipodes  of 
the  south-western  extremity  of  England.  An 
observer  so  placed  as  to  see  the  whole  of  that 
half  of  the  earth  of  which  the  south-western 
extremitv  of  England  is  the  pole^  would  have 
almost  aU  the  land  in  view,  while  the  opposite 
hemisphere  would  exhibit  an  almost  unbroken 
water  surface.  This  extreme  difference  of  the 
two  hemispheres  is  very  remarkable. 

The  most  recent  estimates  of  the  relative 
propottian  of  land  and  sea  are  those  of  Sir  I 
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John  Herschel,  who  fixes  the  ratio  at  seven  to 
eighteen.  If  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  be 
estimated  at  100,  there  are  thus  28  parts  of 
land  to  72  parts  of  water. 

Of  the  whole  land,  estimated  at  fifty-one 
millions  of  square  miles,  one  twenty-fourth  part 
is  detached  land  or  islands,  and  the  remainder 
(Australia  being  regarded  as  a  continent)  is 
continental 

lauadfWmrm  tut.  There  are  many  important 
general  facts  worthy  of  remark  in  reference  to 
uie  form  of  land.  Of  these,  the  pyramidal  ter- 
mination southwards  of  all  the  principal  land 
is  very  remarkable.  Africa,  Australia,  and 
South  America,  all  exhibit  this  peculiarity  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  Hindustan,  Arabia, 
Halaoca,  in  Asia ;  Italy  and  Greece^  in  Europe ; 
and  California,  in  North  America;  afford  similar 
examples  in  Uie  northern  hemisphere.  There 
are  few  important  exceptions. 

The  indentations  of  coast  lines  are  next  in 
order  among  the  phenomena  of  the  form  of 
land.  All  the  eastern  coast  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Ocean  is  deeply  indented  in  detail,  while 
the  western  coast  is  little  broken.  Africa  is  re- 
markably free  from  bays  and  gulfs,  and  con- 
trasts singularly  with  Europe  in  this  as  in  many 
other  respects.     [Coasts.] 

The  forms  of  islands  are  worthy  of  notice. 
Thoee  adjoining  great  continental  masses  not 
unfr«quently  range  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
the  land.  The  JBritish  Islands,  Madagascar, 
Japan,  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  the  Kurile  islands  are  examples.  Islands 
absolutely  detached  are  often  in  groups  of  de- 
finite form.  The  islands  of  the  Souta  Pacific, 
and  some  of  those  off  Africa  in  the  Atlantic^ 
are  instcmces.    flsLAin).] 

The  form  of  land  in  respect  to  elevation  is 
another  point  for  consideration.  Hountaiks, 
Tabu  Lakds,  and  VAixxTa^  all  of  which  are 
referred  to  in  special  articles,  exhibit  the  most 
marked  varieties.  [Stbffbs;  Dbsbbts  ;  Llaxos.! 
Very  imnortant  general  principles  in  Physicsl 
Geograpny  are  involved  in  the  consideration  of 
these  questions. 

XAad  Bprings.  Land  springs  are  sources 
of  water  which  only  come  into  action  after 
heavy  rains;  while  constant  spring  which 
derive  their  supplies  from  a  more  distant  and 
deeper  source,  fiow  throughout  the  year.  AU 
springs  owe  their  origin  to  rains.  In  the  case 
of  land  springs,  the  water,  when  it  sinks  through 
the  surface,  is  soon  interrupted  b^  a  retentive 
stratum,  and  forms  a  springe,  which  ceases  to 
fiow  soon  after  the  cause  whi£  gave  it  birth  has 
ceased  to  operate ;  but  the  water  which  supplies 
constant  springs  sinks  deeper  into  the  earth, 
and  accumulates  in  rocky  or  gravelly  strata 
between  impermeable  beds;  and  when  these 
are  pierced,  the  water  often  rises  above  the 
surfiM^e.     [Abtbszan  Wbix.] 

Iiwia  St0wmrd,  A  person  who  has  the 
care  of  a  landed  estate,  and  whose  duties  vary 
in  different  countries  according  to  the  mode  in 
which  landed  property  is  managed.  In  Eng- 
land, where  the  landlord  veiy  commonly  under- 
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takes  to  keep  the  buildiogs  and  fences  of  hiii 
tenants  in  repair,  the  duties  of  the  land  steward 
are  constant  and  multifarious ;  while  in  Scot- 
land, where  the  buildings  and  fences  are  kept 
in  repair  bj  the  tenant^  the  duties  of  the 
steward  are  limited  to  receiving  the  rents,  and 
seeing  that  the  covenants  of  the  leases  are  duly 
fulfilled.  In  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  and 
particularly  in  Italy,  where  the  landlord  is  a 
partner  with  his  tenant  and  shares  the  produce 
with  him,  the  duties  of  the  land  steward,  or 
fattore,  as  he  is  there  called,  are  much  more 
onerous  than  in  Britain. 

band  TfULi  In  Finance,  a  deduction,  for 
the  purposes  of  public  expenditure,  out  of  the 
pro6t  derivable  from  the  rent  of  land,  or  from 
Its  produce.  Land  taxes  almost  invariably 
form  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  king  or  of  the 
administration  in  all  settled  countries.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  they  are  of  the  nature 
of  a  tithe;  that  is,  the  government  takes  a 
variable  portion  of  the  produce  either  in  kind 
or  at  a  valuation  of  the  produce,  and  sometimes 
in  addition  to  this  form  of  the  tax  determines 
what  kind  of  crop  shall  be  grown  either  wholly 
or  partly  on  the  land  occupied  by  the  cultivator, 
as  in  India,  where  the  growth  of  opium  and 
indigo  is  enforced  by  such  regulations.  How- 
ever objectionable  may  be  the  form  or  the 
effect  of  such  taxes,  they  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  necessity,  there  being  no  means  in  poor 
countries  by  which  a  revenue  can  be  obtained 
except  by  a  land  tax  in  the  case  of  the  wealthier 
part  of  the  community,  and  by  a  poll  tax,  and 
some  excise  or  customs  duty  on  an  absolute 
necessary  of  life,  as  salt,  which  will  be  borne 
by  the  poorer  classes.  A  land  tAX  will  be 
found  to  exist  in  every  European  state,  and  is 
a  fundamental  feature  in  the  Indian  revenue 
Bvstem,  where  it  is  enforced  by  a  legal  maxim, 
tnat  the  absolute  and  real  ownership  of  the  soil 
is  the  property  of  the  monarch  and,  by  impli- 
cation, of  his  successors,  the  actual  owners  being 
considered  as  occupiers  paying,  as  the  case  may 
be,  a  fixed  or  a  variable  rent.  So  ancient  is 
this  theory  of  a  land  tax,  that  it  is  found  in  the 
Vedas. 

For  the  effects  of  a  land  tax,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  Taxation;  at  present 
it  will  be  necessary  only  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  English  land  tax.  In  feudal  times, 
the  fiscal  necessities  of  the  sorereign  were 
supplied  partly  from  the  profits  of  feudal  in- 
cidents, as  fines,  reliefs,  and  the  like ;  partly 
from  grants  in  parliament,  consisting  of  contri- 
butions from  personal  property  under  the  name 
of  tenths^  fifteenths,  &c. ;  partly  from  escuages, 
originally  compositions  for  military  service  on 
the  part  of  tenants  of  the  crown,  and  arbitra- 
rily imposed ;  but  made  liable  to  the  discretion 
of  parliament  by  a  clause  in  the  great  charter, 
requiring  assent  to  their  imposition.  These 
escuages  were  virtually  a  very  heavy  land  tax, 
being  (if  we  can  trust  the  value  given  to  a 
knight's  fee  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and  its 
identity  with  the  same  quantity  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  rather  mom  than  a  hundred  years 
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before)  twenty-five  per  cent  on  the  gnjss 
rental. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  an  attempt  vas 
made  to  effect  a  composition  between  the 
crown  and  the  military  tenanta,  on  the  basis 
of  commuting  the  variable  incidents  of  their 
tenure  into  a  fee  farm  rent.  The  plan  Mod, 
not,  it  appears,  because  the  terms  of  the  com- 
position were  unfair,  but  because  a  fundamen- 
tal feature  in  the  sdieme  was  the  extension  of 
the  same  composition  to  the  inferior  tenant 
whose  dues  were  payable  to  mesne  lords,  but 
whose  payments  on  behalf  of  the  lords  sboold 
be  made  through  the  crown.  With  some  rea- 
son, perhaps,  the  mesne  lords  felt  that  the 
security  offered  for  their  portion  of  the  feudal 
incidents  was  of  a  somewhat  problematical  cha- 
racter, and  the  capricious  imposts  of  militaij 
tenure  were  suffered  to  continue. 

A  heavv,  but  on  the  whole  equitable,  land 
tax  took  the  place  of  the  ancient  system  doriiu; 
the  Protectorate.  As  at  the  Bestoration  the 
acts  of  the  government  immediately  preceding 
the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy  were  nul- 
lified, on  the  quibble  that  Cromwell  had  not 
been  a  de  facto  king,  and  therefore  not  within 
the  statute  of  Henry  VII.,  which  gives  legal 
authority  to  de  facto  governments,  the  feudal 
incidents,  not  having  been  technically  aboUshed, 
were  necessarily  revived ;  but  being  felt  to  be 
intolerable,  their  abolition  was  determined  on 
in  the  parliament  of  Charles  IL  To  sare  the 
rights  of  the  crown,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  an  equitable  means  of  relief  to  the  mili- 
tary tenants,  it  is  clear  that  a  tax  or  tithe 
should  have  been  imposed ;  but  the  parliament, 
by  a  minority  of  one,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  members  from  the  lead- 
ing towns,  abolished  the  feudal  inddents,  and 
compensated  the  crown  by  the  grant  oif  the 
hereditary  excise.  In  other  words,  the  land- 
owners emancipated  their  estates  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  community. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  it  became 
necessary  to  support  the  new  establishment  by 
some  general  sacrifice.  Hence,  while  additional 
customs  and  excises  were  levied,  it  was  n*) 
longer  possible  that  land  should  escape,  and 
in  1693  (4  Wm.  &  Mary  c  1)  a  tax  was  ira- 
posed,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Bestoration. 
on  land.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  yn» 
preceded  by  the  hearth  and  the  poll  tax,  as  well 
as  by  a  variety  of  similar  imposts.  Tlie  land 
tax  was  originally  annual,  and  was  assessed  on 
a  voluntary  principle.  Hence  it  is  said  (and  it 
is  difficult  otherwise  to  account  for  the  sinj^* 
lar  inequality  of  the  present  assessment),  that 
while  the  friends  of  the  new  establishment 
rated  themselves  at  the  full  amount  of  the  tax, 
the  Jacobites,  too  numerous  to  be  affit>nted  or 
even  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  real  exi* 
gencies  of  the  state,  assessed  their  contribu' 
tions  at  low  and  even  nominal  amounts.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  principle  on  which  the 
assessment  was  made  remained  unaltered ;  and 
the  rate  at  which  a  land  tax  is  paid  on  the 
income  of  real  estate,  and  the  net  proceeds  of 
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p-itest  aflScefl,  is  identical  with  that  created  at 
tho  first  imposition  of  the  charge. 

The  foU  land  tax  was  four  shillings  in  the 
pound.    It  appears  that  the  amount  was  deter- 1 
mined  hj  the  l^al  rate  of  interest  at  that 
time,  Tiz.  six  per  cent.    But  the  tax  daring  the 
tM  eighty  jeais  of  its  annual  imposition  was 
»>liiom  levied  at  the  fall  rate,  land  taxes  of' 
cue,  twO)  and  three  shillings  being  ordinarily  i 
iuifrtj^ed  in  time  of  peace.    At  the  outbreak,  | 
however,  of  the  American  war,  the  tax  was 
firudij  fixed  at  four  shillings  on  the  old  as- 
.x'^^ment^  and  made  perpetaal;  and  ultimately 
1-1  Qg  reckoned  as  a   permanent  government 
'u<a  upon  land,  it  was  made  capable  of  redemp- 
tion, on  the  payment  of  ita  capitalised  value, 
Lie  proceeds  of  the  redemption  being  applied 
U)  the  purchase  and  extinction  of  a  portion 
•  f  the  national  debt.     The  sums  received  for 
Mi'.mption  of  land  tax,  and  applied  to  these 
purpocjea,  were  76,477/.,  65,467/.,  42,963/.  in 
the  years  1861-2-3  respectively. 

Am  the  rent  of  land  increases  largely  without 
cirrtion  or  risk  on  the  part  of  its  owners,  it 
s-enLs  natural  that  it  should  contribute  largely 
to  the  public  revenue ;  the  more  so,  as  the  growth 
of  population  is  the  true  cauBe  of  the  increase 
of  rent  Hence  Mr.  Mill  has  urged,  that  there 
Ci'uM  be  no  possible  injustice,  in  case  the  present 
^■ilue  of  the  land  were  permanently  secured  to 
tht'  owner,  in  appio|iriating  for  the  public  ser- 
vice Sill  increase  in  its  value,  provided  such  an 
incnatse  were  derived  solely  firom  the  demand 
&n>ing  from  unimproved  sites,  or  for  soils  on 
which  no  capital  ia  being  fixed.  It  is  difficalt, 
Dtveitheless,  to  see  how,  if  such  a  theory  were 
adopted  in  practice,  the  stimulus  to  improve- 
mrQt  of  the  soil  would  be  operative  in  future. 

lADd  Tlraaspork  Corps*  A  corps  which 
at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war  performed  the 
'inties  now  carried  on  by  the  Military  Train. 

[MlUTART  TbAIM.] 

lAods.  In  a  rified  gun,  the  portions  of 
t:i''  bore  between  the  grooves. 

X«B4*looked«  A  term  applied  to  a  har- 
Wiror  piece  of  water  which  is  so  environed 
U  land  on  all  sides  as  to  exclude  the  prospect 
oi  the  sea,  unless  over  some  intervening  land. 
If  a  ship  is  at  anchor  in  such  a  place,  she  is 
fM-i  to  ride  land-locked,  and  is  thereforo  oon- 
t^'uered  to  be  safe  from  the  violence  of  wind 
or  owell  of  the  sea. 

Tianrtamman  (Ger.  landammann).  In 
S«nt.£erlaad,  the  president  of  the  diet  of  the 
H»>iretic  republic.  The  highest  magistrate  in 
t'^n  of  the  cantons  also  bean  the  title  of  Ian- 
(l^mman;  in  the  others  he  is  designated  by 
vahoQs  appellations. 

TtaiMiaq.  The  name  given  to  a  carriage 
▼hich  may  be  opened  and  dosed  at  the  top ;  so 
^^M  firam  Landau  in  Germany,  where  they 
vt-re  originallj  made. 

teadea  (Fr.).  In  France,  sterile  plains 
c.>r<T^  with  heath  or  broom  are  so  called 
iirobably  from  the  Teutonic  'Und').  They 
I'ive  ^ren  their  name  to  a  department  abound- 
ii>^'  in  them  (part  of  the  ancient  Guyenne). 
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Tiamlftin,  The  first  land  seen  after  a  voyage 
is  so  called.  A  ffood  landfall  is  when  the  land 
is  seen  as  expected. 

ZAndgrave  (Ger.  landgraf ).  A  title  taken 
by  some  German  counts  in  the  twelfth  century, 
who  wished  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
inferior  counts  under  their  jurisdiction;  and 
thus  assumed  the  designation  of  land-graf,  or 
count  of  the  whole  country.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  landgraves  of  Tharingia,  of  Lower 
and  Higher  Alsace,  the  only  thr^  who  were 
princes  of  the  empire. 

Kandnuurk.  A  term  denoting,  in  a  general 
sense,  anything  by  which  the  boundary  of  a 
property  is  defined.  In  ancient  times  the  cor- 
rect division  of  lands  waa  an  object  of  great 
importance ;  and  various  means  wero  adopted 
to  give  distinctness  and  permanency  to  bounda- 
ries. Stones  and  hillocks  were  the  most  usual 
landmarks.  The  importance  of  this  subiect, 
among  the  Israelites  particularly,  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  denunciation,  'Cursed  be  he  that 
removeth  his  neighbour's  landmark.' 

In  Naval  language,  the  term  landmark  is 
applied  to  any  conspicuous  object  which  serves 
as  a  guide  in  entering  a  harbour,  or  avoiding  a 
danger. 

&andreowo«  A  subordinate  officer  on  an 
extensive  estate,  who  acta  as  an  assistant  to 
the  land  steward. 

ZrfuidBoape  (the  termination  fcyoe  in  this 
word  answers  to  the  German  suffix  schaft^ 
which  is  really  a  participle  of  the  verb  schaffen, 
to  make).  The  scenery  presented  to  the  eye  in 
the  oountiy ;  as  also,  in  its  moro  common  ac- 
ceptation, a  picture  representing  such  scenery. 
A  landscape  in  the  latter  sense  may,  how- 
ever, become  allegorical  and  historical,  in  the 
meaning  applied  by  artiste  to  those  terms. 
The  chief  studv  of  the  landscape  painter  is  the 
vegetable  world,  air,  water,  rocks,  and  buildings. 
To  these  he  may  impart  an  ideal  beauty,  and 
thus  elevate  his  art  above  mere  topographical 
painting ;  a  term  which  may  be  applied  to  his 
work,  if  he  merelv  copies  without  refinement 
what  is  presented  to  his  eye.  A  landscape 
may  be  equally  elaborated  in  all  its  parts,  with 
a  due  observance  of  aerial  perspective,  because 
the  eye  is  not  necessarily  more  fixed  in  view- 
ing a  picture  than  it  is  in  looking  at  natural 
scenery.  The  parts  of  a  picture  are  viewed  in 
succession,  just  aa  the  various  parts  of  a  land- 
scape present  themselves  in  nature. 

Ttainlacape  Owrdeiiliiff.  The  art  of  lay- 
ing out  grounds  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of 
natural  landscape.  Its  pnnciples  are  the  same 
as  those  upon  which  the  landscape  painter 
proceeds  in  composing  a  picture ;  and  though  it 
IS  an  art  of  which,  like  many  others,  everybody 
thinks  he  is  a  judge,  it  requires,  to  be  properly 
practised,  powers  of  a  much  higher  order  than 
fall  to  the  lot  of  most  men.  Brown,  commonly 
called  Capability  Brown,  was  the  first  who 
practised  the  art  in  this  country  so  as  to  render 
himself  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  artist.  To 
lay  down  the  principles  of  the  art  would  be 
quite  impossible  in  this  article;  but  this  gene- 
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nl  obseiration  oontains  the  snm  of  them :  Let 
selected  and  beautiftil  nature  be  constantly 
taken  as  the  model,  and  success  mnst  follow. 

landslip.  In  Geology,  a  sliding  of  the  land 
which  occasionally  takes  place  near  a  cliff  or 
monntain  side,  owing  generally  to  the  removal 
of  some  supporting  stratum  by  the  action  of 
water  eating  away  and  undermining  the  bed, 
or  by  frost  expanding  and  contracting  some 
material  through  which  water  passes.  The 
immediate  causes  of  landslips  are  sometimes 
natural  springs;  but  more  frequently  natural 
cracks  formed  during  unusually  dry  summers 
in  clav,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  bed  of 
sand  dipping  towards  and  emerging  at  a  hill 
side.  The  fall  of  the  Ross-berg  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  slip  that  took  place  some  years  ago  at 
CharmouthI  near  Lyme  Regis  in  Dorsetshire, 
are  familiar  examples. 

lianrtaman.  On  board  Ship,  a  sailor  who 
has  not  previously  made  a  seagoing  voyage. 
The  expression  ordinary  seaman  of  the  second 
daas  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  landsman. 

XAndwalter*  An  officer  of  the  customs, 
whose  duty  it  is  upon  landing  any  merchandise 
to  taste,  weigh,  measure,  or  otherwise  examine 
the  various  articles,  &c.,  and  to  take  an  account 
of  the  same. 

XAndwehr  (Ger.  iand-ffuard).  The  militia 
of  Prussia  and  Austria  are  so  called.  [Militia.] 

XAncite.  A  sulphate  of  copper  forming  a 
crystalline  crust  on  Killas,  ftiom  Cornwall,  and 
named  by  Professor  Maskelyne,  after  Dr.  von 
Lang. 

Xiuifrel.  A  particular  kind  of  shot  formed 
of  bolts,  nails,  and  other  pieces  of  iron,  tied 
together,  and  forming  a  sort  of  cylinder  which 
corresponds  with  the  bore  of  the  cannon  from 
which  it  is  discharged.  It  was  used  chiefly  to 
destroy  the  masts  and  rigging  of  the  enemy's 
ships.    The  term  is  now  obsolete. 

XAiifuaffe  (Fr.  longage,  ftom  Lat.  lingua, 
the  tongue).  Language  may  be  defined  as  '  the 
expression  of  ideas  and  their  various  relations 
by  certain  articulate  sounds,  which  are  used  as 
the  signs  of  those  ideas  and  relations.' 

The  only  speaking  animal  is  man:  and 
from  this  fact  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
the  analysis  of  language  must  in  the  end 
determine  the  essential  distinction  between  the 
mental  constitution  of  man  and  that  of  brutes. 
The  progress  of  physical  science  is  constantly 
lessening  the  interval  which  was  supposed  to 
separate  the  bodily  stmeture  of  man  from  that 
of  brute  animals ;  and  a  fold  of  the  bmin  seems 
to  be  almost  the  only  perceptible  distinction 
between  them.  If,  tiUcing  all  his  powers  to- 
gether, we  may  speak  of  man  as  the  strongest 
or  most  enduring  of  all  animals,  yet  in  many 
individual  attributes  he  is  far  surpassed  by 
many ;  nor  do  we  gain  much  b^takingour  stand 
on  his  higher  moral  or  spiritual  nature.  The 
arguments  which  are  urged  to  prove  an  inherent 
immortality  in  the  human  soul,  go  far,  as  Bishop 
Butler  has  shown  (Analogy  part  i.  ch.  i.  p.  26), 
to  establish  the  same  immortality  for  brutes. 
It  ia  also  dear  that  our  senses  differ  in  no 
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respect  from  those  of  lower  aoimali.  "With 
the  memory  of  brutes  is  combined  the  power  of 
distinction  and  comparison ;  while  it  is  certain 
that  they  feel  pleasure  and  pain,  and  exhibit 
the  signs  of  love  and  hatred,  shame  and  prido. 
They  have  a  strength  of  will  which  may  be 
not  unfr^ouently  matched  with  that  of  the 
human  will ;  and  if  they  are  guided  in  piirt  by 
instincty  the  same  must  be  said  of  man  duri'u 
the  stage  of  infancy :  but  no  mere  instiDct  vul 
account  for  the  determination  with  which  the 
spider  proceeds  to  repair  its  iiyured  web,  Ar 
gives  up  its  task  when  it  is  seen  to  be  hope h^.\ 
It  is  dear  also  that  brutes  can  oommuDicAt<'  io 
each  other  their  wants  and  their  designs ;  anl 
the  mere  power  of  imitating  articulate  eounds 
is  possessed  in  a  high  degree  by  the  parrot, 
mocking-bird,  and  other  Hnimala.  But whativi-r 
their  sensations  or  ideas  may  be,  it  is  cfrtain 
that  they  are  not  such  as  to  compel  tho 
creature  to  give  utterance  to  them  in  articolite 
speech.  This  defect  or  limitation,  therrt'oiv, 
seems  to  mark  the  real  distinction  between  the 
very  highest  brute  creatures  and  man,  and  to 
result  from  the  incapability  of  forming  anv 
general  ideas,  or  of  advancing  beyond  a<*tii 
of  particular  perception.  In  wood,  stone,  and 
iron,  men  may  see  the  common  characteristie 
of  hardness,  or  that  of  malleability  in  gold  and 
iron,  or  of  whiteness  in  snow  and  milk.  TbL-i 
power  of  generalisation  seems  to  be  wholly 
wanting  in  brutes.  ' If,'  says  Locke,  'it may  i'f 
doubted  whether  beasts  compound  and  enlan!>' 
their  ideas  that  way  to  any  degree,  this,  I 
think,  I  may  be  positive  in,  that  the  power  of 
abstracting  is  not  at  all  in  them,  and  that  tb«' 
having  of  general  ideas  is  that  which  put^  a 
perfect  distinction  betwixt  man  and  bnite<i,  and 
IS  an  excellency  which  the  ftcolties  of  brutes 
do  by  no  means  attain  unto.* 

But  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  condusion  r^ 
mains  a  mere  deductive  theory,  until  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  language  has  diown  that  the 
elementary  predicative  roots  of  human  s^^^f^"'^ 
are  such  expressions  of  general  ideas.  HciH-e 
the  desire  to  obtain  an  answer  to  some  of  tht> 
most  momentous  questions,  relating  to  the  pa'^' 
histozy  and  the  future  condition  of  mankind, 
renders  a  dassification  of  existing  langiiASt^  & 
matter  of  primaiy  necessity.  Before  the  in- 
troduction of  Chnstianity,  no  attempts  at  any 
such  classification  were  ever  made.  The  Grt^k- 
regarding  all  races  exoept  the  Helleoic  sa  mm 
barbarians,  eared  nothing  for  ^alects  which  h^ 
despised  as  unintelligible  jargons ;  and  althouirh 
he  subjected  his  own  language  to  a  minute  phi- 
losophical analvsis,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
process  to  lead  him  to  examine  the  histoiy  of  it? 
growth.  The  work  of  gnmmatical  analysis  wa.4 
first  rendered  pracdcaUy  necessary  by  the  exten- 
sion of  Roman  dominion.  When  Latin  historians 
adopted  Greek  as  their  literaiy  language,  ^nch 
grammarians  as  Dionysius  the  Thradao,  earn- 
ing out  the  work  already  begun  by  the  Alexao* 
drme  editors,  especially  in  Homeric  literatun^ 
soon  elaborated  that  grammatical  nomencla- 
ture in  which  European  scholars  have  bem 
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trained  from  their  daji  to  the  present  But  this 
technical  Bystem  had  been  already  carried  to  fiir 
higher  perfection  at  a  nrnch  earlier  time  in  a 
land  of  which  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  nothing. 
The  Sanscrit  grammarians  had  examined  with 
extreme  minuteness  the  whole  field  of  their 
own  speech,  embracing  OTeiy  form  of  the  Ian- 
gnage^  regular  and  irregular,  and  supplying 
ndes  for  the  employment  of  every  word ;  and  the 
reeemblance  of  their  terminology  to  that  of  the 
Greeks  at  least  proves  r<>semblance  if  not  identity 
of  structure  between  the  two  languages.    But 
beyond  this  task  of  mere  analysis  it  was  impos- 
sible to  advance  except  by  a  comparison  of  other 
languages  with  that  which  was  under  examina- 
tion ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Greek  discovered  any  marks  of  affinity  between 
the  inflexions  of  his  own  language  and  that  of 
the  Latin  ;  while  it  is  certain  that  Caesar  did  not 
see  in  the  language  of  the  Gauls  whom  he  con- 
quered, a  spoMh  which  was  radically  the  same 
as  that  of  his  own  soldiers.    The  narrow  ex- 
clusiveness  of  national  feeling,  which  led  to  this 
contemptuous  neglect,  received  its  first  blow  by 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  those  who 
were  imbued  with  its  spirit  were  not  long  in 
learning  that  all  dialects  except  one  or  two  were 
no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  barbarous.    But 
unfortunately  certain  theological  prepossessions 
interposed  new  barriers  in  the  way  of  a  really 
scientific  investigation  of  language.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  because  all  human  speech  was  ori- 
ginally one,  therefore  all  languages  were  sprung 
irom  Hebrew,  and  might  all  be  traced  back  to 
that  source.     On  this  task  the  labour  of  ages 
was  expended,  yet  not  altogether  wasted.    If, 
by  dint  of  twisting  and  straining,  a  few  words 
might  be  said  to  resemble  words  of  something 
like  a  similar  meaning  in  Hebrew,  a  vastly 
larger  number  obstinately  resisted  the  process ; 
wlule  the   observations  of   missionaries    and 
other  persons  gradually  discovered  nearer  re- 
semblances between  words  in  European  lan- 
guages and  words  belonging  to  dialects  &r  more 
distant  geographically  than  that  of  the  Hebrews. 
Thus  the  Spanish  Jesuit  Hervas  identified  the 
Greek  e^s  with  the  Sanscrit  deva^  and  cW  with 
the  Sanscrit  dsmi.    But  further  thought  or  re- 
search showed  that  no  certain  bounds  could  be 
placed  on  the  importation  of  words  from  one 
language  to  another ;  and  that,  as  long  as  men 
were  busied  only  in  making  lists  of  words  sim- 
ply from  tlieir  phonetic  resemblance,  they  were 
diuwing  up  mere  barren  catalogues  of  similar 
sounds.     This  conviction  led  Leibniz  to  main- 
tain that  if  anything  was  to  be  done  to  good 
purpose  in  the  clarification  of  languages,  it 
must  be  by  a  diUgent  accumulation  of  facts, 
and  by  a  careful  arguing  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  felt  that 
languages  must  be  classified  not  by  similarity 
of  words,  but  wholly  by  their  grammatical  con- 
struction, the  attainment  of  a  true  science  of 
hmg^oage  was  insured.     The  attention  of  gram- 
marians was  thus  turned  more  and  more  to  an 
examination  of  inflexional  forms,  and  it  was 
admitted  that  without  a  knowledge  of  their 
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origin  and  natuze  we  could  not  be  said  to  have  a 
real  knowledge  of  the  languages  in  which  they 
occur.  Thus  if  the  addition  oi  d  to  love  con- 
yerts  a  thing  of  the  present  into  a  thing  of  the 
past,  if  r  added  to  amo  changes  an  active  verb  to 
a  passive  one,  we  must  know  what  these  letters 
d  and  r  really  are,  before  we  can  claim  really 
to  know  our  own  language  or  the  Latin.  Hence 
in  each  case  it  became  necessary  to  trace  back 
each  given  word  with  its  inflexions  to  the  oldest 
form  m  which  they  appear  in  that  language. 
The  present  forms  of  English  words  vary  in- 
definitely from  those  of  the  same  language  in 
long  past  ages :  and  therefore  we  have  to  trace 
our  present  torminations  and  suffixes  through 
every  period  of  our  langusge  to  Anglo-Saxon ; 
but  this  very  name  shows  that  we  cannot  stop 
here;  and  after  comparing  that  dialect  with 
the  Saxon  of  the  Continent^  we  must  compare 
it  with  every  other  Low  German  dialect,  and 
these  with  all  other  German  dialects,  until  we 
reach  the  Gothic  of  Bishop  Ulfllas. 

But  if  by  so  doing  we  establish  the  fact  of  a 
certain  group  of  languages  connected  with  each 
other,  we  have  not  determined  the  nature  of 
that  connection.  Is  the  Gothic  the  parent  of 
this  whole  group,  or  itself  the  outgrowth  of 
some  earlier  stock  ?  Are  there  other  languages 
besides  these  belonging  to  the  same  branch,  or 
others  which  with  them  make  up  a  larger  class 
of  languages  ?  and  if  so,  what  place  does  this 
class  occupy  in  the  great  field  of  human  speech  ? 
The  same  questions  demanded  an  annwer  from 
those  who  examined  what  are  known  as  the 
Romance  languages.  It  was  clear  that  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  were  related  to  each  other ; 
but  are  they  sprung  from  the  Latin  directly,  or 
through  the  intermediato  Proven^l  ?  and  again, 
is  Latin  really  the  one  source  of  all,  and  has 
the  group  to  which  these  dialects  belong  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Hellenic  dialects  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Teutonic,  with  the  German 
and  English,  on  the  other?  Such  a  classifica- 
tion, if  possible,  would  go  far  towards  solving 
the  most  important  problems  connected  with 
human  speecn;  and  such  a  classification  be- 
came possible  when  European  philologists  be- 
came acquainted  with  Sanscrit^  This  sacred 
language  of  the  Hindus,  which  is  admitted  by 
all  to  have  been  the  languase  of  the  Brahmans 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  t£e  Great,  carries  us 
back  by  the  internal  evidence  of  its  literature 
to  at  least  the  second  millennium  before  the 
Christian  era.  But  the  mere  question  of  its 
age  is  of  secondary  interest :  ito  real  importance 
lies  in  the  light  which  it  throws  on  all  the 
European  languages  except  such  allophylian 
languages  as  the  Basqtib  [which  seej.  The 
system  of  Sanscrit  grammar  was  seen  to  be 
substantially  identictd  with  that  of  the  Greek : 
the  same  laws  were  discerned  as  regulating 
the  declensions  and  conjugations  of  bo^ ;  theur 
numerals,  articles,  and  pronouns  were  the  same, 
while  many  words  which  were  used  as  prepo- 
sitions in  the  Greek  were  found  in  the  form 
and  with  the  force  of  nouns  in  the  Sanscrit. 
Hence  the  oondusion  was  finally  eetehliBhed 
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that  the  relation  of  langnages  was  to  be  mea- 
enred  by  the  aimilaritj  of  gnunmatical  forms, 
and  that  thia  resemblance  most  in  its  torn  be 
tested  by  the  laws  of  phonetie  change.  The 
relatiye  age  of  each  remained  a  question  wholly 
of  internal  evidence^  but  it  was  clear  that  the 
presence  of  a  single  more  perfect  grammatical 
form  was  proof  that  the  language  in  which  it 
was  fonnd  could  not  be  the  offspring  of  any 
other  in  which  the  same  form  existed  in  a  less 
perfect  state.  We  may  take  the  following 
paradigm  of  the  auxiliary  Terb : 


lam 
TKouari 
Heu 
We  are 
Ye  are 
Thtifart 


luilaa  ' 

lono  eum 

sei  es 

e  6 

Biamo  Btmtemn 

■iete  Bu'nteU 

Bono  Bu'nt 


Bpaalib 
Boy 


68 

BomoB 

Bois 

Bon 


IVmeh 

Bois 

eB 

ost 

BommeB 

ftteB 

BODt 


These,  it  is  clear,  are  mere  variations  of  one 
oommon  type ;  but  none  of  them  exphdn  them- 
selves. We  cannot  understand  why  9um  in 
Wallachian  should  be  soy  in  Spanish,  or  why 
«ut«  in  French  should  in  the  second  person 
change  into  es.  These  forms,  then,  could  not 
have  originated  on  French,  or  Italian,  or  Wal- 
lachian soiL  But  by  the  aid  of  Sanscrit  we 
obtain  another  set  of  paradigms. 

SaoMrit  Uthvaaiaa  Dorlo  Latin       Oothia 

Jam  &nni  esmi  «|h.m*  waaxx.       im 

Thou  art  &id  essi  ivai  es           la 

Ueu  iflti  esU  «<rTi  est          ist 

W€(,heo)ar«  'bvjib  esym si|a 

You  {two)  art  'bUiAb  obU  avr^  .    .    .    Bijuts 

77k«y  (Ivo)  are  'staa  (est!)  iaror 

We  art  'on&s  eemi  iaiitt  snmns    ri^om 

You  art  'Bth&  esta  tori  eetis       sija 

Theifort  alnti  (cbU)  irri  sunt       Bind 

This  table,  it  is  true,  exhibits  some  older 
forms,  and  carries  us  a  stage  or  two  farther 
back  in  the  history  of  their  developement ;  but 
we  cannot  say  that  we  find  in  any  of  them  the 
common  and  earliest  type  of  them  alL  That 
the  Sanscrit  is  not  the  original,  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  the  Greek  form  is  in  many  in- 
stances more  primitive.  The  Sanscrit  'smds 
has  lost  the  radical  vowel  which  is  retained  in 
the  Greek  iciUs ;  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  Uie  Sanscrit  *stki  as  compared  witn  the 
Lithuanian  este  and  the  Latin  estis.  So  again 
the  Greek  ivrl,  for  icttn-t^  has  lost  the  radical 
tu  altogether,  while  the  Latin  has  at  least  pre- 
served the  •  in  tunt^asdnti.  A  comparison  of 
the  two  tables  still  further  refutes  the  theoxy 
of  Raynouard,  that  ProTen9al  alone  was  the 
daughter  of  the  ancient  Latin,  and  in  its  turn 
the  only  source  of  French  and  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese.  The  crippled  Proven9al  forms, 
sem,  ets,  son,  could  not  possibly  have  been 
changed  back  into  the  more  primitive  French 
forms  sommes,  ^fos,  wnt.  But  it  remains  never- 
theless a  fact)  that  the  English  am,  the  Latin 
sum,  the  Greek  *lfd,  the  Lithuanian  e»»it,  and 
the  Sanscrit  dtmi,  are  all  variations  of  one 
common  type,  and  that  this  type  was  furnished 
by  the  language  spoken  before  the  separation 
of  the  progenitors  of  the  several  tribes  or  races 
which  have  spoken  these  or  other  c<^ate  dia- 
lects down  to  the  present  time.  And  this  fact 
of  an  affinity  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
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subsequent  interoourse  (for  the  minority  of 
these  races  have,  since  they  left  their  comiDon 
home,  been  as  much  separated  as  if  thej  bad 
been  inhabitants  of  different  planets)  fiirnishcB 
also  the  measure  for  determining  to  which  kn- 
guage  any  given  word  belones.  Ko  fticts  in 
philology  are  better  ascertainea  than  these,  that 
the  grammatical  systems  of  languages  are  never 
exchanged,  and  that  there  cannot,  therefore,  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  mixed  language.  But  vonis 
may  be  imported  to  any  extent  The  Fenian 
vocabulary  is  full  of  Arabic  words ;  the  Araucan 
dictionaiy  has  even  a  larger  number  of  Spanish 
than  of  Indian  words ;  yet  the  inflexional  sys- 
tem of  these  languages  is  in  no  way  affected 
by  the  circumstance.  If,  then,  we  find  that 
the  Latin  vinum  represents  the  Greek  oTrot, 
unnf,  and  the  Latin  ovis  the  Greek  6U,  a  thof, 
it  may  be  possible,  probable,  or  certain,  that 
the  Latin  may  have  imported  the  word  from 
the  Gbeek ;  but  a  notion  of  conscious  borroiring 
cannot  possibly  be  applied  to  the  words  in  the 
following  table : — 


Grack  Lalfa    SUvaak    IiUt 

FatKer    .  pitAr        vatiip  pater    .    .    .  athair 

Mother    .  mftt&r      M^irnP  mater  mati    mathair 

Brother  .  bhrfttar   (^panjp)  fntter   brat     brathoir 

SiMer .    .  BYtoar      ....  soror    aestra  aar 

Daughter  dohitar    Byy&ni^  .    .    .  dnkta  dear 

Such  comparisons,  while  they  prove  the  ab- 
solute impossibility  of  borrowing  or  importa- 
tion from,  one  dialect  into  another,  throw  aim 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  social  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  several  races,  and  of  the  comoK^B 
parents  from  which  they  sprang.  The  names 
for  numerals,  for  domestic  and  other  animals, 
for  articles  of  clothing,  for  agricultural  and 
other  implements,  for  houses  and  other  build- 
ings, and  for  natural  phenomena,  furnish  in- 
disputable evidence  of  their  social  conditioo, 
both  intellectually  and  morally.  But  this  Fub- 
ject,  momentous  and  interesting  as  it  is,  belonss 
properly  to  the  history  of  Aj^an  drilisation, 
and  cannot  be  further  treated  here.  It  is  more 
necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  remark 
that  a  comparison  of  these  inflexjonal  syftem« 
shows  that  the  Latin  never  passed  throogh  the 
Greek ;  while  it  becomes,  for  similar  reasons 
equally  certain  that  the  Romance  langnages 
have  not  sprung  from  the  Latin,  but  owe  their 
origin  to  unwritten  Italian  dialects,  sprang 
from  the  same  stock  to  which  the  Latin  it^lf 
belongs.  This  conclusion  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  as  it  enables  us  to  rate  at  their 
true  value  the  literary  dialects  of  6re««, 
Rome,  and  England.  Such  languages,  however 
graceful  or  powerful,  have  passed  into  an  aiti- 
Icial  condition  of  arrestea  growth,  and  are 
really  in  a  state  of  decay.  They  hare  lost  the 
power  of  regeneration  which  the  vulgar  dia> 
lects  retain ;  they  are  exposed  not  less  than 
the  dialects  to  phonetic  corruption,  and  cannot 
issue  out  into  new  forms  by  any  powers  of  the  ir 
own.  Into  this  state  of  stagnation  the  LaUo 
dialect  was  brought  when  it  became  a  literary 
language.  *  It  could  not  grow,*  says  Profe«^ 
Max  Muller  (Lectures  onZanffuage,  first  serieis 
p.  58),  '  because  it  was  not  allowed  to  change 
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or  to  deviate  firmn  its  dassical  cofrectnesB.    It 
-was  haunted  by  its  own  ghost    Literary  dia- 
lects,  or  what  are  commonly  called  classical 
languages,  pay  for  their  temporary  greatness 
by  ineyitable  decay.    They  are  like  stagnant 
lakes  by  the  side  of  great  rivers.    They 'form 
reservoirs  of  what  was  once  living  and  moving 
speech,  but  they  are  no  longer  carried  on  by 
the  main  cnirent.    At  times  it  may  seem  as  if 
the  whole  stream  of  language  was  absorbing 
these  lakes,  and  we  can  hardly  trace  the  small 
rivulets  which  run  on  in  the  same  bed.    But 
if  lower  down,  that  is  to  say  later  in  histoxy, 
we  meet  again  with  a  new  body  of  stationary 
^language,  forming  or  formed,  we  may  be  sure 
that  its  tributaries  were  those  very  riyulets 
which  for  a  time  were  almost  lost  out  of  our 
sight.  ...  As  soon  as  a  language  loses  its  un- 
bounded capability  of  change,  its  carelessness 
about  what  it  throws  away,  and  its  readiness  in 
alwars  supplying  instantaneously  the  wants  of 
mind  and  heart,  its  natural  life  is  changed  into 
a  merely  artificial  existence.    It  may  still  live 
on  for  a  long  time,  but  while  it  seems  to  be  the 
leading  shoot,  it  is  in  reality  but  a  broken  and 
withering  branch,  slowly  fiedling  from  the  stock 
from  which  it  sprang.    The  sources  of  Italian 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  classical  literature 
of  Home,  but  in  the  popular  dialects  of  Italy. 
English  did  not  spring  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
of  Wessex  only,  but  from  the  dialects  spoken 
in  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  distinguished 
by  local  peculiarities,  and  modified  at  different 
times  by  the  influence  of  Latin,  Banish,  Nor- 
man, French,  and  other  foreign  elements.*     In 
the  same  way,  a  comparison  of  the  several  high 
and  low  German  dialects  shows  that  there  never 
was  one    common  Teutonic   language.     The 
Gothic  of  Ulfilas  has  no  more  claim  to  the 
parentage  of  the  other  forms,  than  Sanscrit  to 
that  of  Gtreek,  or  Greek  to  that  of  Latin.    But 
all  these,  together  with  the  Celtic,  Scandinavian, 
Lithuanian,  and  other  dialects,  point  to  ihe 
common  language  of  an  earlier  time,  when  the 
ancestors  of  all  these  branches  of  the  human 
£&mily  still  dwelt  in  the  same  home. 

To  this  great  tribe  of  languages,  Frederic 
Schlegel  gave  the  name  Indo-European;  but 
this  title,  as  upholding  too  much  that  geographi- 
cal system  of  classification  which  had  been  the 
fruitful  source  of  so  many  errors,  has  been  dis- 
placed by  that  of  Aryan — a  designation  adopted 
br  large  portions  of  this  family  of  nations,  if  not 
daim^  originally  by  the  parent  stock  itself. 
The  root  of  this  name  is  found  in  the  Greek  fya 
and  AfMvy,  the  Latin  araref  in  the  participial 
forms  erde  and  earth,  and  in  earing  as  distinct 
from  harvest ;  but  the  distinctive  force  of  the 
root  was  lost  when,  frt>m  the  sense  of  plough- 
ing and  tilling,  it  passed  into  a  mere  title  of 
honour.  Thus  in  the  Vedic  literature  Arya 
and  Sudra  give  an  exhaustive  division  of  man- 
kind, and  me  Persian  distinction  of  Iran  and 
An-iran  is  familiar  to  all.  But  the  evidence 
famished  by  the  language,  the  discovery  of 
which  rendered  this  classification  possible,  has 
produced  consequences  still  more  important. 
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It  has  swept  away  all  those  theories  which 
treated  language  as  the  result  of  conscious 
agreement^  and  which  discerned  that  agree- 
ment in  the  formal,  as  distinguished  from  the 
radical  elements  of  speech,  or,  in  other  words, 
regarded  the  infiexional  terminations  of  nouns 
and  verbs  as  arbitrary  additions  which  origi- 
nally had  no  meaning.  It  has  shown  that  all 
such  terminations  existed  in  earlier  forms  of 
language  as  separate  words,  while  it  exhibits 
the  workings  oi  similar  combinations  in  more 
recent  dialecta  Thus  the  paradigm  of  the 
substantive  verb  already  given,  shows  that  the 
word  for  the  first  person  consists  of  the  radical 
aSf  denoting  breath  or  life,  and  the  personal 
pronoun  mi;  and  the  English  am  is  as  much 
made  up  of  these  two  elements  as  is  the 
Sanscrit  dsmi  or  the  Lithuanian  e»7ni.  The 
other  persons  of  the  several  numbers  are 
formed  by  adding  to  the  root  the  pronouns 
expressive  of  those  persons ;  and  this  process 
is  seen  in  all  varieties  of  Aryan  dialect, 
although  the  substitution  of  a  synthetical  for 
an  inflexional  structure  has  to  some  extent 
obliterated  the  earlier  forms  in  many  modem 
languages.  This  result  must,  doubtless,  be  in 
part  attributed  to  the  expression. of  personal 
pronouns  in  such  languages;  the  phrase  iyA 
tlfiif  or  I  amy  is  strictly  speaking  tautological ; 
but  the  practice  is  sure  m  the  end  to  weaken 
the  inflexional  structure  of  a  dialect  to  which  it 
is  applied.  The  closeness  of  the  parallelism 
in  earlier  stages  of  speech  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  paradigm : — 


Thougited 
He  gives  • 
We  give  • 
Vegive,  . 
Theifgive 


Suuerlt 
cUidA-ml 
d&d&-si 
d&dA-ti 
dad-mas 
dat-tba 
d4d-a-ti 


Onek 

lAtlB 

SiStffn 

do 

£t8w-f 

da-s 

fii^-<rt 

da-t 

SiBo-fitf 

da-mua 

2t8o-r« 

dartiB 

jijo-ourt 

da-nt 

But  although  in  the  Latin  do  the  reduplica- 
tion of  the  root  and  the  pronominal  suffix  has 
been  as  much  lost  as  in  the  French  osm^,  yet 
when  needed  phonetically,  the  suppressed  suf- 
fixes are  always  at  hand.  Thus  we  have  in 
French  il  aime,  Lat.  amat,  he  lovea;  but  if  the 
expression  is  to  be  inverted,  we  have  imme- 
diately aimt't-il  ?  The  method  of  forming  the 
tenses  has  been  illustrated  in  the  articles 
IxFBRFRCT  TflNSB,  FuTUBB  Teksb,  &C. ;  and 
we  need  only  remark  that  what  holds  good 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  holds  good  also  of 
French  and  Italian.  The  French  friture  is 
formed  by  adding  to  the  root  of  the  verb 
the  inflexions  of  the  present  tense  of  avoir, 
to  have;  and  if  after  examining  the  termi- 
nations any  doubt  remained,  it  would  be 
removed  by  a  reference  to  the  uncompounded 
Froven9al  future,  dir  vo8  ai,  dir  vog  em.  The 
choice  of  this  verb  to  express  fhture  time  was 
arbitrary;  but  the  choice  once  made,  the  old 
pammatical  law  at  once  took  effect.  This 
instance,  however,  may  serve  to  show  the 
infinite  variety  of  forms  which  the  same  lan- 
guage may  assume.  It  is  obvious  that  instead 
of  taking  the  Latin  habeo,  I  have,  as  the  base 
of  the  tense,  dirai»habeo  dicere,  the  present 
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tense  of  tfodo^  I  go,  might  have  been  adopted, 
and  with  dirvais  a  very  different  form  of 
inflexion  would  at  once  have  been  the  result. 

The  words  already  examined  show  further 
that  our  nouns  and  verbs  are  made  up  of  two 
radical  components,  which  cannot  be  further 
decomposed,  and  these  are  the  roots  predica- 
tive and  the  roots  demonstrative^  the  latter 
being  sometimes  called  pronominal  or  local. 
Tho  method  (and  there  can  only  be  three 
modes)  in  which  the  former  are  combined 
with  the  latter  determines  the  class  to  which 
any  particular  language  is  to  be  assigned.  In 
many  compound  words  we  have,  of  course,  two, 
or  possibly  more  predicative  roots,  but  in  no 
case  have  we  any  mere  arbitrary  and  unmean- 
ing suffix.  Thus  the  English  landscape^  com- 
pared with  the  German  aeseUscha/t,  exhibits 
a  suffix  which  is  itself  the  past  participle  of 
a  verb,  and  the  termination  -repos  in  the 
Greek  comparison  of  adjectives  (e.ff.  0-0^06" 
Tcpof)  is  no  pronominal  ending,  but  vie  predi- 
cative root  tor,  to  go  beyond,  which  reappears 
in  the  Latin  tratis  and  the  French  trh  used  as 
a  prefix  to  mark  the  superlative  degree.  The 
adaptability  of  these  roots  to  express  shades  of 
meaning  indefinitely  removed  firom  the  original 
idea  is  indeed  wonderful.  Thus  the  root  ar, 
to  plough,  was  transferred,  as  in  the  Sanscrit 
aritram,  an  oar,  from  the  ground  to  the  sea, 
which,  in  Shakspeare's  phrase,  'men  ear  and 
wound  with  keels.'  It  thence  passed  to  the 
idea  of  labour  in  general,  as  in  the  Old 
Norse  erfidif  the  Gkrman  arbeit,  the  English 
errand,  and  finally  through  the  Greek  Vytfs, 
hfrfn<rH\Sf  iypios,  Latin  affrestis,  expressing 
ideas  of  swiiftness,  slowness,  brilUancy,  rude- 
ness, it  came  to  denote  in  ars,  art»  the  highest 
conceptions  of  the  painter  and  the  poet. 

These  roots  Bopp  divided  into  two  classes, 
roots  ending  with  a  vowel  and  roots  ending 
with  a  consonant:  by  Professor  Max  Miiller 
they  are  classified  as  primitive,  secondaiyt  and 
tertiary,  the  first  being  simply  a  vowel,  as  t,  to 
go,  or  a  vowel  and  consonant,  bb  ad  to  eat,  da  to 
give ;  the  secondary  comprising  those  which  have 
a  vowel  between  two  consonants ;  while  those 
which  have  two  or  more  consonants  coming  to- 
gether fall  under  the  third  class.  The  possible 
combinations  of  these  letters  would  give  many 
thousands  of  such  roots ;  but  in  fact  the  num- 
ber used  is  very  smalL  Sanscrit  grammarians 
reckoned  them  at  1,700,  and  probably  not 
more  than  one-third  of  that  number  are  ac- 
tually needed.  The  language  of  the  English 
peasant  is  said  to  be  carried  on  with  300 
words,  and  Shakspeare  was  contented  with 
16,000;  but  50  derivatives  out  of  only  500 
predicative  roots  would  give  a  list  of  25,000 
words.  The  mode  in  ^mich  these  roots  are 
used  enables  us  to  frame  a  genealogical  classi- 
fication of  languages,  as  it  furnishes  evidence 
that  the  separation  of  each  from  the  parent 
stock  did  not  take  place  until  its  grammatical 
system  had  been  completed.  But  as  such  for- 
mations as  the  French  future,  and  the  Latin 
and  Greek  imperfect,  already  noticed,  show 
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the  wide  choice  of  means  available  for  the  odd- 
struction  of  new  forms,  it  is  perhaps  a  m&tter 
of  wonder  that  we  are  able  to  trace  the  genet* 
logical  connection  as  minutely  as  we  can.   lo 
the  Agolvtenatb  Lanouaobs  [which  see]  tlui 
classification  fails  us;  but  the  distinction  of 
pronominal  and  predicative  roots  supplies  an* 
other  which  is  absolutely  exhaustiTe.    Thej 
may  be  so  combined  (1)  as  to  preeerre  the  dis- 
tinct existence  of  both,  and  so  to  ezdnde  ill 
phonetic  corruption,  or  (2)  so  that  the  predica* 
tive  root  may  remain  intact,  or  (3)  so  that 
both  the  roots  may  be  modified  bjr  phonetic 
changes. 

The  first  mode  marks  the  Radical  stage  of 
language,  and  is  seen  only  in  the  Chinese,  vhich 
is  therefore  a  monosyllabic  language,  in  which 
every  root  is  a  word  and  has  its  own  proper  force. 

The  second,  or  Tbbxdvational  Stage,  com- 
prises the  agglutinative  or  Turanian  dialects. 

The  third,  or  the  Inflexional  stage,  includes 
the  written  and  literary  languages  of  the  A17U 
and  Semitic  families,  which  are,  strictly  spok- 
ing, the  ovlj  families  of  speech  fully  desernng 
that  title,  the  characteristics  of  the  Semitic 
dialects  being  that  the  component  pTonominal 
and  predicative  elements  are  more  palpable 
than  in  the  Aryan  languages;  and  also  that 
every  root  in  the  former  consists  of  three  eon- 
sonants,  whence  they  have  sometimes  reoeired 
the  name  of  tri-literal. 

The  laws  of  phonetic  change  axe  of  piimiiy 
importance  in  the  science  of  language;  and  in- 
deed all  that  is  done  without  a  knowledge  of 
them  must  be  little  better  than  guess  woik.  The 
chase  after  mere  resemblances  of  sound  perhaps 
befitted  men  who  wished  to  tzace  all  langnsges 
to  Hebrew ;  a  more  complete  analyas  of  lan- 
guage has  led  modem  philologists  to  thecantiou 
condusion  that '  sound  etymology  has  nothing 
to  do  with  sound.'  The  true  conditions  which 
regulate  phonetic  changes  in  Aryan  languages 
are  in  great  measure  comprised  in  Grimm's  law, 
which  may  be  stated  as  fi>llows: — 

'  Wherever  the  Hindus  and  the  Greeks  pro- 
nounce an  aspirate,  the  Goths  and  Low  Ge^ 
mans  generally  pronounce  the  oorrespondimr 
soft  check  (^,  d,  h\  the  Old  High  Germans  the 
corresponding  hard  check  {k,  t,  p).* 

Thus  (1)  if  for  the  English  yesterday  w^ 
desire  the  German  and  Greek  equivalents,  we 
must  expect  words  beginning  with  g  and  ck, 
and  accordingly  we  find  x^  u>  the  latter,  and 
gestem  in  the  former.  (2)  The  Greek  Hp<  ^ 
'oeastf  is  represented  by  tiie  Latin  /era,  the 
G^erman  thier,  English  deer;  and  if  for  the  Eng- 
lish dare^  we  look  for  a  Qreek  word  beginning 
with  0,  we  find  Oa^M.  (3)  The  Greek  ^^ 
is  represented  by  tiie  Latin  Jagus,  the  Gothic 
bSka,  the  English  beech,  (4)  The  English 
queen  or  quean  is  the  Gothic  ginS,  the  Gret'h 
yvrfi,  Sanscrit  yanl  (5)  The  Eng^h  tvo^ 
German  stoei,  Old  High  German  Muei,  answers 
to  the  Latin  and  Greek  «A>.  (7)  The  Greek 
xipas  is  represented  in  the  Latin  eomu,  cfrrtu*, 
English  horn  and  hart  (8)  The  En^h  tkrfr 
answers  to  the  German  am,  Latia  tree,  Greek 
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T^?f.  (9)  TheEngli»h/a«,/<?rfy,  answers  to 
the  Greek  ripos,  and  the  Sanscrit  char.  For  a 
falier  iliostntioa  of  these  formulae,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Frc^essor  Max  Mull^s  Lectures 
en  Languagey  second  series,  y. 

With  Grimm's  law  mnst  be  combined  four 
propositions,  which  may  be  regarded  as  oonsti- 
tniiDg '  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  science.' 

1 1)  Tbe  same  word  takes  different  forms  in 
dif'-reot  langnagra,  as  the  Latin  tp«e  reappears 
in  the  Italian  medesimOy  and  the  French  meme ; 
bat  (i)  even  tn  the  same  language.     Thus  the 
EDcHsh  has  receiyed  from  the  French  some 
itrrdi  vhich  it  already  possessed  in  a  Teutonic 
.'>nn,  the  French  giUle  being  thus  set  by  the  side 
of  the  Anglo>Saxon  wiUy  and  avdie  and  wise, 
<;;vjf  asd  wed,  alike  became  English  words. 
'V  Different  words  take  the  same  form  in 
ctft^rcnt  languages.    Thus  in  Danish  good  is 
t^r^d;  bnt  the  identity  of  sound  between  the 
tro  words  is  merely  accidental.     'The  two 
▼jrds  ure  distinet,  and  are  kept  distinct  in 
'  r-fiT  dialect  of  the  Teutonic  &mily.     As  in 
Enjliiih  ve  haye   God  and  good,  we  have  in 
Ai:k>-Saxon   God  and  god;  in  Gothic  guth 
ip.6  God ;  in  Old  High  German  cot  and  ouot ; 
in  Datch  God  and  goed.    Though  it  is  impoe- 
^^k  to  give  a  satisfactory  etymology  of  either 
0:4  oTffood,  it  is  clear  that  two  words,  which 
thu3  nm  parallel  in  all  these  dialects  without 
r^>r  meeting,  cannot  be  traced  back  to  one 
'■-ntral  point.'    But  (4)  difference  of  meaning 
▼ill  »how  that  words  c^  the  same  form  in  the 
' -me  language  belong  really  to  different  roots. 
The  French  pronoun  son  represents  the  Latin 
«»?t :  the  noun  so  spelt  is  the  Latin  sonum, 
^UQd:  loiter,  to  praise,  is  the  Latin  ^tM^are ; 
^"'^,  to  let,  the  Latin  locare.     The  English 
''"IV  in  the  sense  of  striking  is  the  A^lo- 
^luncUfian ;  in  the  sense  of  severiugt  it  repre- 
>^^ti  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  dufan.    But  it  follows, 
f  course,  that  words  which  retain  no  resem- 
]  ■  '.n«  to  each  other  may  be  most  closely  related. 
Tha  the  Sanscrit  for  tear  is  (d)asru,  which 
-•rp'vs  in  Greek  as  BdUcpv,  idtcpvfui,  in  Latin 
■ '  ^■inyma,  French  larms ;  in  Gothic  as  tagr, 
Ki^lish  tear :  and  thus  is  established  the  iden- 
tity of  the  English  tear  and  the  French  larme. 
Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  although 
p^Q  is  distinguished  from  the  lower  animals 
^7  the  power  of  framing  and  giving  expression 
*^  ftDeral  ideas,  yet  his  speech  could  never 
^  iv?  become  the  vehicle  for  any  but  the  merest 
'•  nHuoQs  thought.,  if  it  had  not  passed  through 
'D-  crut'ible  of  metAphor.    Speaking  from  oom- 
I  intiTely  scanty  evidence,  Locke  with  marvel- 
l  i«  sagacity  concluded  that  if  we  could  trace 
'^  ^hnr  sources  all  words  which  now  bear  an 
^'^ruse  signification,  'we  should  find  in  all 

•  ingna(^  the  namoi  which  stand  for  things 
'■-it  faU.  not  under  our  senses,  to  have  had  their 
^•^t  rise  from  sensible  ideas.'  This  conclusion 
'"  DOW  folly  established  by  the   evidence  of 

•  /^paRitive  philology.  Words  which  denote 
'  -^  Spirit  of  God  meant  originally  nothing 
J^^  than  the  breath  of  the  sky:  words  ex- 
P^^iog  the  soul  or  life  of  man,  once  meant 
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only  air  or  wind.  The  wonderftil  fiexibility  of 
these  predicative  roots  may  be  seen  by  examin- 
ing the  changes  of  meaning  undergone,  fur  ex- 
ample, by  the  root  mar  or  ?nal,  which  originally 
expressed  simply  the  idea  of  crushing  or  grind- 
ing. With  this  meaning  it  appears  in  the  Greek 
fi&^Vf  the  Latin  Ttiola,  the  Irish  meile,  and  the 
English  mill  and  meal.  The  transition  from 
pounding  to  fighting  is  seen  in  the  Greek  fidp- 
¥afuu — awhile  as  expressing  the  ideas  of  soften- 
ing or  destruction,  the  root  furnished  a  name 
for  man  as  subject  to  disease  and  death,  the 
morbus  and  mors  of  the  Latins,  while  the  gods 
were  &-/iiSpo-Toi,  or  im-Tnor-tales.  Again,  under 
the  form  maty,  or  mraj,  the  root  gave  birth  to 
the  Greek  fid\yw,  and  the  Latin  mulgeo,  mulceo, 
all  meaning  originally  to  stroke ;  and  the  corre- 
sponding ideas  of  softness,  sweetness,  and  de- 
cay were  expressed  in  the  Greek  $\d^,  ixaXcuedt, 
fxa\$dffa»,  and  the  Latin  maroidus  and  mollis. 
In  the  same  way  the  root  jan  passed  from  its 
original  force  of  making  and  producing  (as  in 
the  Sanscrit  janas,  Gr.  yivos,  yov^vs,  7w^, 
English  kin,  king,  queen,  quean)  to  the  abstract 
idea  of  knowing,  as  seen  in  the  S&nBcntjnd,  the 
Greek  yr&wai,  Latin  gnosco,  English  know ;  the 
close  relation  of  these  two  ideas  being  best  seen 
in  the  Teutonic  kann  (com)  and  kenne  (ken). 
Other  and  more  complete  illustrations  of  the 
metaphorical  processes  which,  from  means  so 
poor  and  weak,  produced  the  wonderful  fabric 
of  philosophic  language,  will  be  found  in  Pro- 
fessor Max  Muller's  Lectures  on  Language. 

The  ultimate  conclusions  to  which  the  science 
of  language  may  carry  us  are  not  on  all  points 
definitely  ascertained.  The  original  form  of 
those  pnmaiy  roots  which  we  call  predicative  in 
yet  to  DC  ascertained ;  and  the  philologists  who 
advocate  the  onomatopoetic  theory,  which  traces 
them  to  inutations  of  natural  sounds,  maintain 
on  this  point  a  sharp  controversy  with  their 
opponents.  (F.  W.  Farrar,  Chapters  on  Lan- 
guage.) If  their  conclusions  (which  would  not 
at  all  weaken  the  argument  from  the  general 
ideas  expressed  in  predicative  roots)  can  be  es- 
tablished, they  would  further  prove  that  man 
was  originally  mute,  while  the  evidence  already 
at  our  command  shows  that  he  was  unable  during 
a  long  period  to  express  more  than  the  merest 
bodily  sensations.  Each  stage  in  the  growth 
of  language  marks  the  formation  of  new  wants, 
new  ideas,  and  new  relations.  *  It  was  an  event 
in  the  history  of  man,'  says  Professor  Max 
MiJUer,  'when  the  ideas  of  father,  mother, 
brother,  sister,  husband,  wife,  were  first  con- 
ceived and  first  uttered.  It  was  a  new  era 
when  the  numerals  from  one  to  ten  had 
been  framed,  and  when  words  like  law,  right, 
duty,  generosity,  love,  had  been  added  to  the 
dictionary  of  man.  It  was  a  revelation— the 
greatest  of  all  revelations — when  the  conception 
of  a  Creator,  a  Kuler,  a  Father  of  man,  when 
the  name  of  GKxl  was  for  the  first  time  uttered 
in  this  world.* 

The  following  genealogical  table  of  the  Aryan 
family  of  languages  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
remarks  made  in  this  article : — 
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UVINO  LAKQUAOSS 


DSAD  LAVOUAGBB 

Prakrit  and  Pall ;  Sanscrit,  Modem  and  Yedlc. 


BBAKOHB 


Parsi,  Pehlevi,  Zend 


\ 


Dialects  of  India . 

the  Oipeiee 

Persia 

Wales.       ... 

Brittany f  Cymric 

.    Ck>miBh ) 

Scotland lOadhifllo 

Ireland ....) 

Portugal 
Spain  . 


France 

Italy  . 

Wallachia 

Albania 


Langae  d'oo 
d'oU 


>i 


(Oscan 
Latin 
Umbrian 


V      ,  f  Doric,  .Solic 

KOimy  i  Attdfi.  Tonic    . 


Greece        .    &oi>n|  j^ttic,' Ionic 

Llthnania I^ttio   .       . 

Bofisia Sonth'East  Slavonic 

Poland •    West  Slavonic 

Germany    .    Middle  High  German— Old  High  German       .    High  German 

.    Gothic ] 

Anglo-Saxon {■  Low  German        • 

Old  Dutch ) 


Indie 
IiBoic 

Odtio    . 

Italic     . 

Illyric   . 
Hellenic 

Windio  . 


.'cA 


1 


5S 

0 

3 


England 

Holland 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

Iceland 


•  / 


Old  Korae 


} 


I 


Scandinariaa 


TeDtonic 


J 


i  I  = 


A  more  complete  table  of  the  Aryan  lan- 
guages, together  with  genealogical  tables  of 
the  Turanian  and  Semitic  families  of  languages, 
will  be  found  in  Professor  Max  MullePs  Lec- 
tures on  Language,  first  series. 

On  the  subject  generally,  see  Max  Miiller, 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Languaqe^  first  and 
second  series,  wherein  abundant  references  will 
be  found  to  all  the  important  philological  works 
of  recent  writers. 

&aiilftiies,  Benfes  AanlarU  (Lat).  The 
long  conical  and  sharp-pointed  teeth  which  are 
placed  next  behind  the  incisors.  They  are  also 
called  dentes  canini  and  cuspidaii.  They  never 

exceed  — I^  in  number  in  the  Ferine  Mammalia. 

Ikanlus  (Lat  a  butcher).  A  Linnaean  genus 
of  Passerine  birds,  forming  the  typical  family 
of  the  Dentirostral  division  of  that  order  in 
the  system  of  Cuvier.  The  birds  of  the  family 
Laniadaj  shrikes,  or  butcher-birds,  are  charac- 
terised bya  strong  compressed  conical  beak,  more 
or  less  hooked,  and  emarginate  near  the  point, 
as  in  the  other  Dentirostres.  The  shrikes  live 
in  families,  and  fly  irregularly  and  precipitately, 
uttering  shrill  cries;  they  build  in  trees,  lay 
five  or  six  eggs,  and  take  great  care  of  theiv 
young.  They  have  the  habit  of  imitating  a 
part  of  the  songs  of  such  birds  as  live  in  their 
vicinity.  The  larger  and  stronger  birds  are 
predatory,  and  attack,  slay;  and  devour  smaller 
birds  ;  whence  the  name  "Butcher-bird. 

Ibanilmn.  This  genus  of  Meliacea  yields 
the  Lansa,  Langsat,  or  Ayer-Ayer,  a  yellow 
fruit  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  e^,  highly 
esteemed  in  the  East  The  species  L.  domes- 
ticum  is  a  tree  with  imparipionate  leaves.  Its 
wood  is  used  by  the  Malays. 

ZiansqnenetSf  Ibanskneolits  (Ger.  land- 
knechte,  country  men  or  lads^  or  lanzknecht, 
from  the  lance  or  pike  which  they  carried).  The 
German  infantry  first  raised  by  the  emperor 
Maximilian  to  confront  that  of  the  Swiss,  to- 
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wards  the  end  ofthe  fifteenth  century.  Thelans- 
knechts  werevery  irregularly  armed  ;  the  greater 
part  with  pikra,  but  certain  companies  in  eveiT 
division  had  muskets.  They  were  raised  b; 
voluntary  enlistment,  and  their  leaders  passed 
with  little  reluctance  into  the  service  of  any 
power  which  was  willing  to  pay  them.  This 
infantry  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  wan 
of  Italy,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixtetnth 
century,  after  which  the  name  fell  into  disuse. 

ZAntem  (Lat  lanteraa).  In  Architectare, 
a  drum-shaped  erection,  either  square,  circular, 
elliptical,  or  polygonal  in  plan,  placed  on  tb« 
top  of  a  dome,  or  on  that  of  an  apartment,  to 
give  light     [CupouL.] 

Ziantem,  BKaylc.    [Maoic  LAjTrsBK.] 

Ziantem  T71ie«L  In  Mechanics,  a  kind 
of  pinion  having,  instead  of  leaves,  cjliodrii'itl 
teeth  or  bars,  known  as  trundles,  or  spindles, 
in  which  the  teeth  of  the  main  wheels  act- 
The  ends  of  the  trundles  being  fixed  in  two 
parallel  boards  or  plates,  the  lantexn  wheel  ha? 
the  form  of  a  box,  or  a  lantern,  whence  th<» 
name ;  it  is  much  used  in  horology,  but  is  now 
seldom  employed  in  mechanics,  for  which  po^ 
poses  toothed  wheels  have  been  substituted  for  it 

lianthanlte*  Native  carbonated  of  lan- 
thanum. 

Ziantlianiiiii  (Gr.  Xoytf^xy,  to  escapf  no- 
tice). A  metallic  substance  discoverwi  hj 
Mosander  in  Cerite;  it  is  associated  with,  and 
concealed  as  it  were  by,  the  oxide  of  ceriam. 
The  anhydrous  oxide  of  lanthanum  is  of  a 
brick-red  colour :  the  hydrated  oxide  is  white, 
and  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid. 

Zianyards  (perhaps  connected  with  the  Fr. 
lani^re,  a  thong).  On  Shipboard,  short  ]»p<^ 
used  in  making  fast  various  articles ;  hut  mon' 
particularly  in  stretching,  by  means  of  deadej't'S 

or  blocks,  other  ropes,  as  the  shrouds,  stays^  ^<^ 

Kaoooon   (Gr.).    In   Greek  Mythology,  a 

son  of  Antcnor  and  priest  of  Apollo  or  P«> 

seidon  during  the  Trojan  war.    "While  he  vss 
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engnged  in  samficing  a  ball  to  Poseidon,  two  ' 
f^nonnoTUi  serpents,  sent  by  Athena,  in  revenge 
far  his  haTing  endeavoured  to  diasuade  the 
Irojaoa  fipom  admitting  the  famous  wooden 
horse  within  their  walls,  issued  from  the  sea ; 
and  haying  &stened  on  his  two  sons,  whom  he 
nioly  eodeavDured  to  save,  at  last  attacked  the 
f.itber  himself  and  crushed  him  to  death  in 
their  complicated  folds.     (Virgil  JEn.  ii.) 

This  Btozy  has  gained  celebrity  from  its  form- 
ing the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
groaps  of  sculpture  in  the  whole  history  of 
aneient  art.  The  composition  is  pyramidal, 
and  represents  Laocoon  and  his  two  sons 
vnthiogand  expiring  in  the  convolutions  of 
thfi  serpents.  This  famous  group  of  sculpture, 
wiiich  was  highly  praised  by  Pliny*  was  dis- 
owned at  Rome  among  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
of  Titus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
cf stQxy ;  and  afterwards  placed  in  the  Famese 
palace,  whence  it  found  its  way  to  the  Vatican. 
It  V80  executed  by  Polydorus,  Agesander,  and 
ithenodoms,  the  three  celebrated  artists  of 
Rhodea 

X*paf«ria  (after  Josephine  Lapagerie,  the 
first  wife  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte).  A  b^uti- 
fill  geaus  of  twining  undershrubs  from  ChUi, 
beloDginK  to  the  P^lesiacea,  L.  rosea^  with  its 
great  beS^haped  roey-crimson  lily-like  flowers, 
19  one  of  the  most  eorgeous  creepers  introduced 
for  the  onuunentatioa  of  our  greenhouses. 

XttpOll  (Lat  lapiUus,  a  HtUe  atone).  Small 
Tolcanie  cinders. 

X*pta  (Lat.).  In  Roman  Antiauity,  literally 
a  stone;  but  the  term  was  usea  among  the 
Romans  to  signify  a  mile,  at  the  end  of  which 
Upides  or  stones  were  erected  with  a  mark 
thereon  to  show  the  distance  from  Rome. 
Hence  the  phrases  tertitu  lapis^  centesimus 
2^,  &c,  for  3,  100,  &C.  miles;  and  some- 
times even  the  ordinal  number  was  used,  with 
/a^AR  ondentood,  as  adduodeeimum — twelve 
miles  distant.  The  Roman  practice  of  indi- 
cating the  distance  of  one  place  from  another 
hj  the  erection  of  stones  has  been  borrowed  by 
almost  all  the  nations  of  modern  Europe. 

lAplfl  Oansttons  (Lat).    Caustic  potash. 

laiils  IMvUms  (Lat).  A  compound  of 
nitrp,  alum,  and  verdigris,  melted  together; 
camphor  is  sometimes  added,  and  white  vitriol 
rchctitnted  for  verdigiis.  A  portion  of  this 
fosM  compound  dissolved  in  water  formed  a 
celebrated  eye  lotion ;  it  was  hence  also  called 
l^pit  ophtkalmictu, 

Ispis  lafenMlls  (Lat).  Fused  nitrate  of 
•ilrer;  often  called  lunar  caustic. 

XAyla  XasoU  (Lat  lapis,  and  Arab,  azul, 
^(tfifm),  A  minenl  of  a  blue  colour,  found 
in  masses  or  nodules  (generallv  in  granite  or 
nrstalline  limestone)  mixed  with  Felspar  and 
Qoartf,  and  often  spnnkled  with  yellow  gituns 
of  Iron  Pjrites.  It  is  a  silicate  of  soda,  lime, 
and  alumina,  together  with  a  sulphide  (probably 
of  irtju  and  sodium).  Frequent  use  is  made  of 
it  in  mosaic  and  inlaid  work,  as  well  as  for 
iiaJdng  vases  and  other  costly  ornaments ;  and 
whfs  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  carefully 
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washed,  so  as  to  remove  all  foreign  matters,  it 
furnishes  the  valuable  pigment  known  by  the 
name  of  VHramarine.  A  nodule  of  consider- 
able size  has  been  found  in  the  basalt  of  Tit- 
terstone  dee  HiU  in  Shropshire ;  but  Siberia, 
Persia,  China  andBucharia  are  its  chief  sources. 
[liAziTLrrB.] 

XApla  iMfUlxm  (Lat).  Lvdian  stone.  A 
siUcious  slate,  used  as  a  touchstone  for  trying 
the  quality  of  gold  and  silver  by  the  colour  of 
the  streak. 

IiapU  OUarls  (Lat).    [Potstonb.] 

Xrfipls  Bpeoolarto  (Lat  from  speculum,  a 
mirror).  The  Specular  Stone  of  the  ancients 
generally  signifies  Mica,  but  sometimes  Selenite 
or  transparent  Gypsum. 

KapltbeD  (Gr.  Aairf9ai).  In  mythical  Geo- 
graphy, a  people  of  Thessaly,  chiefiy  known  to 
us  from  their  fabled  contests  with  the  Centaurs. 
The  battle  between  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Lapithae  has  been  described  by  Hesiod  and 
Ovid  with  great  minuteness. 

Kaplaoe's  Coellletenta  and  Vimetloiifl* 
In  the  calculus  of  attractions,  certain  coefficients 
and  functions  which  were  first  investigated  in 
the  Micanique  Cileste.  They  have  their  origin 
in  the  following  considerations.    If 

tt=[(x-«')«  +  (y-/)»  +  (ir-y)*]r* 
denote  the  reciprocal  of  the  distance  between 
two  points  («,  y,  g)  and  (j/,  y',  «') ;  then  the 
ibllowing  partial  difierential  equation  will  be 
satisfied  identically : 

+  —  +  —  ^  u. 

djfi    dy*    dz* 

[PoTBNTiAL.]    If   polar  coordinates   be   em- 
ployed, then 
jp=r  sin  tfcofl^,  y «r  sin  0 sin ^,arasr  cos  0, 

and  putting  for  brevity  cos  0b^  the  last  equa- 
tion becomes 


diiV      '^^J      1-M'  ^ 


dr* 
and  «  or 

may  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  the  form 


I*«i  +  Pi3  +  &c -fP, 

r         r" 


f^ 


^+1 


.  •  .  • 


Each  coefficient  P|  will  be  a  determinate 
mtional  and  integral  function  of  m,  cos  ^  ^/l^-fj] 
and  sin  ^-v/1— m'  of  the  i***  dimension  in  ft,  and 
an  exactiy  similar  function  of /i',  coa^'^/l—ti^ 
and  sin  ^/Vl—fi'^  whose  greatest  numerical 
value  wiU  be  unifr.  These  coefficients  P^,, 
Pi.Pa,'  . .  Pi  are  called  Xap/fic«*«  coefficients  of 
the  orders  0,  1,  2  ...  t  respectively.  Substi- 
tuting the  series  for  u  in  the  last  differential 
equation,  it  is  easily  seen  that  Pi  satisfies  the 
equation^ 
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an  equation  which  has  been  integrated  directly 
hj  Kargreave,  Donkin,  Boole,  and  others. 
(Pha,  Trans.  1841  and  1867 ;  Crelle's  Journal 
and  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Math.  Jour,)  All 
functions  of  fi  and  ^  which  satisfy  the  last  equa- 
tion, known  as  Laplae^a  equation^  are  termed 
Laplac^s-  Functions.  Amongst  other  useful 
properties  of  such  functions  are  the  following : 
1.  Qi  and  B|,  being  two  Laplace's  functions, 


•/ofc/o 


CU^dfidip'^O 


whenever  t  and  t'  are  diJSerent  integers. 

2.  Any  function  of  ft,  cos  ^v'l— /**  and 
sin  ^  ^/l  — /t*  which  does  not  become  infinite 
between  the  limits  of  the  above  integrals  can 
be  expanded  in  one,  and  only  in  one,  series  of 
Laplace's  functions.    If 

F(a*,^)«Fo  +Fi  +  .  .   +Fi.  .  . 
represent  this  expansion,  then 

The  writers  on  Laplace's  functions  are  very 
numerous.  It  will  suffice  here,  however,  to 
mention  the  two  most  recent  special  works  on 
the  subject.  The  one  is  the  Treatise  on  At' 
tractions,  Laplac^s  Functions,  and  the  Figure 
of  the  Earth,  by  Archdeacon  Pratt  (London 
1861) ;  the  other  the  Handbuch  der  Kugel' 
functionen  by  Heine  (Berlin  1861). 

&aplaoe's  Tbeorem.  [Laobanob's  Thso- 

BBX.] 

lApplnr*  In  Artillery,  wearing  away  by 
friction  a  very  small  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  lands  of  a  rifled  gun,  in  order  to  ease  the 
passage  of  the  shot 

lApse  (Lat  lapsus,  a  slip).  In  Ecclesiastical 
Law,  the  omission  of  a  patron  to  present  a 
clergyman  to  a  benefice  within  six  months  after 
its  being  void ;  in  which  case  the  benefice  is 
said  to  be  void,  and  the  right  is  lost  to  the 
patron.  In  England  the  right  of  presentation 
then  accrues  to  the  bishop,  and  to  the  sove- 
reign by  the  neglect  of  these ;  and  in  Scotland 
it  devolves  on  the  presbytery. 

XApwlaff.  The  name  of  a  native  species 
of  the  genus  VaneUus,  dismembered  by  Bech- 
stein  from  the  Tringa  of  Linnaeus.  [Vansllus 
and  Tbinoa.]  The  lapwing  or  pee-wit  ( Vanel- 
lus  cristatus,  Bechst.)  is  an  inhabitant  of  this 
country,  and  subsists  chiefly  on  worms  and 
the  animalcules  of  the  seashore,  which  it  fre* 
quents  in  great  numbers.  The  female  makes  a 
simple  nest  by  scraping  together  a  little  dry 
grass,  and  deposits  thereon  four  eggs,  of  a 
dirty  olive  colour  spotted  with  black.  The 
young  birds  are  covered  with  a  thick  down 
when  hatched,  and  soon  begin  to  run  about :  at 
the  approach  of  danger  they  squat  down,  and 
the  parent,  by  a  curious  instinct,  endeavours 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  intruder,  and 
draw  him  away  from  the  spot,  by  fluttering 
about  with  cries  of  inquietude,  or  even  running 
along  the  ground  as  if  lame.  In  October  the  ! 
lapwings  are  fat,  and  in  good  condition  for  the  j 
table :  their  eggs  are  considered  a  great  delicacy. 
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(Lat).    In  Arcfaitoetnre.    [U* 

CVNAK.] 

Xanuiom  (Lat).  In  Ancient  Architec- 
ture^ the  apartment  in  which  the  lans  or  house- 
hold gods  were  deposited;  it  also  frequentW 
contained  statues  of  the  proprietor's  ancestors. 
Ibarboard  (ItaL  quello  bordo,  that  sidf, 
contracted  in  speaking  to  'lo  bordo).  The 
former  term  for  the  left-hand  side  of  a  ship  to 
a  person  standing  on  it,  whose  &ce  i>  tnni^d 
towards  the  head.  The  other  side  is  calkd 
the  starboard ;  and  aa^  from  the  resemblaooe  of 
sound,  larboard  and  starboard  were  often  con- 
founded, the  word  was  officially  abolished  a 
few  years  ago,  and  port  substituted  arbitnrfly 
for  it     [PobtJ 

XAreen 7  (Fr.  laicin,  from  Lat  latiodnitim, 
theft).  In  Law,  a  species  of  felony,  distingnisfa^ 
formerly  into  simple  and  mixed :  the  Utter  of 
which  was  the  taking  of  goods  and  chattel 
from  the  person,  or  from  the  houses  if  above  the 
value  of  twelve-pence.  But  this  distinctioo 
was  abolished  in  1828.  Larceny  is  the  feloni- 
ous and  fhiudulent  taking  and  cairying  awsT  of 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  another.  Thefte  of 
things  affixed  to  the  freehold,  if  forming  pmt 
of  what  is  termed  real  property,  are  not  hu»nj 
at  common  law ;  but  many  offences  of  this  de- 
scription have  been  brought  within  the  ehane- 
t«r  of  larceny  by  enactment  Bobbeiy,  break- 
ing into  and  stealing  in  a  dweUinff-hooae,  if  in 
the  daytime,  piracy,  &c,  are  species  of  mixed 
larceny.  A  receiver  of  stolen  goodB  is  in- 
dictable either  for  a  substantive  felony,  or » 
accessory  to  the  theft  or  robbery.  The  Uv 
on  the  subject  of  this  and  cognate  offences  is 
now  consolidated  by  '  The  Laroeny  Aet  1861.' 
[Law,  OBnaKAL.]  The  punishment  of  simple 
larcenjr  is  three  years'  penal  aecvitnd^  or  two 
years'  imprisonment 

Karoli  (Lat  Larix).  The  Common  Larch  is 
Abies  Larix ;  the  American  Larch,  Abies  pendtdt, 
the  Tamarack  of  the  Canadians.  ,  [Abos.! 

KardereUite*  A  native  borate  of  am- 
monia found  at  the  lagoons  of  Tnseany,  and 
named  after  count  de  LardereL 

XArdite.  A  kind  of  Chinese  FicurMt(nit 
or  Agalmatolite,  named  after  M.  Laroi 

XAres  (Lat).  Domestic  deities  of  the 
Latins,  who  were  probably  regarded  as  the 
souls  of  the  deceased  ancestors  of  a  famDy. 
Their  worship,  however,  was  not  oonibed  to 
private  houses;  as  there  were  lares  of  th^ 
city,  the  country,  roads,  &c     [Pshatbs.] 

Ibarfo  (Ital.  largo).  In  aneieat  Mosic,  a 
character  representing  the  greatest  measure  of 
musical  quantity;  one  large  containing  tv>* 
longs,  one  long  two  breves,  one  Iveve  two  semi- 
breves. 

Labob.  In  Sailing,  this  term  is  applied  to 
a  wind  abaft  the  beam,  but  not  straight  asteiu 
To  sail  large  is  to  sail  on  a  lai^  wind. 

Iiarrlieno  (ItaL  dim.  of  la^).  In  MnMc, 
a  movement  a  little  quicker  than  largo. 

&argo  (ItaL).  In  Musics  a  direction  for  the 
time,  or  rather  the  style,  in  which  a  piece  of 
music  is  to  be  perfonned.     It  is  generally  on* 
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dentood  to  mean  thw,  but  the  real  meaniiig  ib  ' 
mdi,  roomy ;  a  figaiatire  ezpreeaion  for  a  broad 
eipressire  style     [AixaoRO.] 

Larld8».  A  nimily  of  fiwimming  birda, 
bviog  the  gall  {Lams)  bb  the  type.   [Labtjs.] 

Larix  (Lat.  tk$  larch).  The  name  under 
▼hieh  some  botamata  separate  the  Larch  from 
otkr  species  of  Abies, 

burlzlaic  JLoid.  ATolatUa  crystallisable 
tai  contained  in  the  bark  of  the  hxch. 

Lark  (A.-Sax.  laferc;  Scotch,  laTTOck:  as 
bavk  from  hafoe).  The  common  name  of  the 
native  species  of  the  genns  Aiauda  of  linnsens ; 
ci{  vhieh  one,  the  Mauda  arveTisis,  is  distin- 
ixshed  as  the  sky^lazk  or  lavrock ;  the  other, 
A^i:iida  campesiris^JAnn.,  is  called  the  field- 
irirk.  As  the  species  of  the  present  genus  differ 
fr^ni  most  other  inseseorial  birda  in  resting 
hilitnally  and  sleeping  upon  the  ground,  their 
it'-t  present  &  singular  but  simple  modification, 
vhich  at  the  same  time  b^utifully  ad&pta 
thtrm  to  their  office  of  supporting  the  superin- 
eumbent  body  on  a  flat  sui&ce :  it  consists  in 
the  extreme  elongation  in  an  almost  straight 
hne  of  the  cUw  of  the  hinder  toe,  which  is,  at 
the  same  time,  proportionallT  robust :  thus  the 
pLioe  of  support  is  extended  at  the  expense  of 
the  prehenale  fSaeulty,  which  the  habits  of  the 
lark  render  of  little  or  no  Yslue  to  it; 

The  sky-lark  is  uniTersally  admired  for  the 
power  and  melody  of  its  song,  and  for  the 
beautiful  asBOciationa  inspired  by  the  circum- 
»t<iDoes  under  which  ita  notes  are  most  richly 
p:>arMi  forth,  Tiz.  while  soaring  aloft  to  greet 
the  rising  snn«  It  ascends  in  the  air  almost 
l'^  rp^ndicularly,  by  successiTe  flights,  to  an 
•  I'Tation  at  which  its  song  becomes  inaudible : 
i'«  descent  is  generally  oblique.  The  female 
)iiiilds  her  neat  on  the  ground,  and  lays  four  or 
^^^  «gga,  which  are  of  a  greyish  brown  colour 
Gi  vked  with  darker  spots :  she  sits  about  fif- 
t^^Q  dm^  and  usually  rears  two  broods  in  the 
V'^ar.  Thia  prolific  species  is  granivorous,  and 
m  the  winter  largfi  flocks  congregate  together ; 
they  are  very  fat  at  this  season,  and  are  captured 
iu  great  numbers  for  the  table.    [Alauda.] 

XMikayor*  The  common  name  for  the 
7  bets  referred  to  the  genus  DdpUniwrn.  They 
Krlong  to  the  order  Rammctdaceat  and  are 
f'.>r  the  most  part  of  ornamental  character. 

;IilLPHIHlCltl 

X«nBii«r  (^r.\  In  Architecture.  [Cobona.] 
^aiw  (Lat. ;  Or.  Ki^s),  A  Linnsean  genus 
"t  aquatic  birds  belon^ng  to  the  longipennate 
(ii  vision  of  palmipedea  in  the  system  of  Cuvier, 
^d  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  family  oom- 
]  riMDg  sereral  subgenera.  The  Larida,  or 
imiLs  are  characterised  by  their  compressed 
'  loQgated  pointed  bill,  of  which  the  superior 
mandible  is  cnrved  downwards  near  the  end, 
•i&d  the  inferior  forma  a  salient  angle  beneath. 
Tli<^  Dostrila,  placed  near  ita  middle,  or  a  little 
inr  rp  forwards,  are  long,  narrow,  and  form  a 
cunplete  tranayerae  perforation;  the  tail  is 
a-npie,  and  sometimes  pointed.  {Lestris.)  The 
^'jIIs  are  common  and  numerous  on  the  sea- 
c>>^,  and  feed  on  the  diflifvent  animal  sub- 
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stances  which  are  left  on  shore  or  float  down 
with  the  ebbing  tide.  The  black-headed  gull 
(Lams  ridibundus,  Linn.)  breeds  on  the  marshy 
edges  of  rivers  or  fens ;  the  female  makes  her 
nest  among  the  reeds  and  rushes  of  heath  or 
dried  grass,  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs  of  an 
olive-brown  colour  spotted  and  streaked  with 
dusky  red.  When  the  young  are  able  to  ac 
company  the  parents,  they  all  resort  to  the  sea- 
shore. The  other  species  of  gulls  build  for  the 
most  part  in  the  sand  or  the  clefts  of  rocks. 

&arv«  (Lat  a  spectre),  A  Metabolian  in- 
sect in  ita  first  stage  after  exclusion  from  the 
egg  is  BO  called,  because  its  real  form  is,  as  it 
were,  masked :  the  same  term  is  also  applied  to 
those  reptiles  which  undergo  a  metamorphosis, 
as  the  frog,  when  at  a  corresponding  period 
of  existence.  The  term  gmb  is  applied  to 
the  larv8B  of  many  insects;  while  that  of 
caterpillar  is  most  frequently  reserved  for  the 
L^idopt^a* 

KarrsB.  Spectres  of  the  deceased  were  so 
termed  by  the  Romans.  They  were  held  to  be 
mere  empty  forms  or  phantoms,  as  their  name 
indicates,  yet  endowed  with  a  sort  of  existence 
resembling  life,  since  they  were  to  be  pro- 
pitiated by  libation  and  sacrifice.  The  larva  of 
Caligula,  according  to  Suetonius,  was  often  seen 
in  his  palace  after  his  decease.  The  larvae  are 
described  by  Seneca,  and  often  represented  in 
paintings  and  on  gems  under  the  figure  of  a 
skeleton ;  sometimes  under  those  of  old  men, 
with  shorn  locks  and  long  beards,  canying  an 
owl  on  their  hands. 

&arvlpara  (Lat  larva,  and  pario,  /  bring 
forth).  Those  insects  are  so  called  which  bring 
forth  larv»  instead  of  eggs,  the  latter  being 
hatched  in  the  oviduct 

Kftryngltfta.  Infiammation  of  the  larynx. 
The  symptoms  are  hoarseness,  sense  of  sufifo- 
cation,  great  anxiety  and  restlessness,  and  spas- 
modic difficulty  of  deglutition.  The  acute  form 
of  the  disease  sometimes  terminates  fatally  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Chronic  infiammation  of 
the  larynx  is  not  an  uncommon  complaint,  and 
often  a  very  troublesome  one ;  requiring  for 
its  relief  strict  attention  to  the  general  health 
and  the  careful  use  of  counter-irritation.  The 
acute  form  of  the  disease  requires  local  depletion 
and  general  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

Karyngoplioiij-  (Or.  Xofwyy^^onwy,  sound- 
infffrom  the  throat).  The  sound  of  the  voice 
as  heard  by  applying  the  stethoscope  over  the 
larynx. 

XArjBCOtomy  (Gr.  Xapvyyorofila).  The 
operation  of  making  an  opening  into  the  larynx. 
[Bronchotomt.] 

liarynx  (Gr.  Xdpvy^),  The  upper  extremity 
of  the  trachea.  It  is  a  cartilaginous  cavity,  the 
superior  opening  of  which  is  called  the  glottis. 
Its  various  parts,  anatomically  considered,  are 
extremely  complex  and  intricate,  especially  in 
reference  to  its  construction  and  physiology  aa 
the  organ  of  Yoice. 

Ziaaemrs.  The  name  popularly  given  to  the 
native  Malayan  sailors,  many  of  whom  are  in 
the  service  of  our  mercantile  navy. 
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YLat.)  or  Cyrenaloam*  Jsadulcis. 
A  gum  resin  which  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the 
ancients,  and  obtained  from  the  north  of  Africa. 
It  is  described  by  Dioscorides  (lib.  iii.  c.  48) ; 
and,  under  the  name  of  sUpnion^  by  Theo- 
phrastus.  Different  names  weie  given  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  plant  which  affords  it^  the 
term  laser  being  exclosively  applied  to  the  in- 
spissated juice.  From  the  representations  of 
the  plant  upon  the  coins  of  Cyrene,  it  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Umbelli/era,  and  according 
to  Lindley  (Flora  Medica^io,  62)  was  in  all 
probability  obtained  from  Tnapaia  Silphian  or 
ffarganica, 

&a«ionite.  A  kind  of  Wavellite,  found  in 
slender  silky  fibres  at  the  mine  of  St  Jaqnes, 
near  Amberg,  in  Bavaria. 

Icasso  (Span,  from  Lat  laxus,  loose),  A  rope 
furnished  with  a  noose  at  one  end.  It  is  much 
used  in  Australia  and  America  for  catching 
wild  cattle.  In  the  British  cavalry,  ten  men 
per  troop  are  supplied  with  the  lasso,  in  order 
that  they  may,  on  emergencies,  be  available 
for  purposes  of  draught 

Xiast.  In  Commerce,  a  measure  of  un- 
certain quantity,  varying  in  different  countries 
and  with  respect  to  different  articles.  Gene- 
rally, however,  a  last  is  estimated  at  4,0001bs. 
(ComTnercial  Dictionary.) 

XiAfltave.    Ballast  or  lading  in  a  ship. 

Kastrea  (after  M.  de  Lastre,  of  Chateller- 
haut).  The  modem  genus  of  Ferns  of  which 
the  Male  Fern,  L.  Filix-maSy  is  the  type.  It 
is  separated  from  other  Aspidiaceous  Ferns  by 
its  free  veins  and  kidney-shaped  sori,  owing  to 
which  latter  character  some  botanists  prefer  to 
place  it  in  Nephrodium^  in  which,  however,  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  the  veins  are  united.  It  is 
a  very  extensive  genus  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Zdwnrlte*      Blue    carbonate    of    copper. 

[CHESSTLnH.] 

Xiatanla  (Latanier,  its  Bourbon  name).  A 
genus  of  African  Palms,  with  fan-shaped  leaves, 
and  forming  trees  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high. 
The  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  L.  Cdmifiersoniiy  though 
disagreeable  in  flavour,  is  eaten  by  the  negroes. 
This  species  is  a  native  of  theMascaren  Islands, 
and  is  often  cultivated  in  our  hothouses. 

Ibateen  Ball  (Ital.  latina,  large  or  broad). 
A  triangular  sail  having  its  upper  edge  fastened 
to  a  long  yard  much  inclined  to  the  horizon. 
It  is  used  on  xebecs  and  other  vessels  navi- 
gating the  Mediterranean. 

latent  Beat  (Lat.  lateo,  /  lie  hid).  When 
heat  is  applied  to  a  solid,  the  temperature  of 
the  latter  nses  until  it  begins  to  melt ;  but  even 
if  the  application  of  heat  be  continued  imin- 
terruptedly,  a  thermometer  placed  in  contact 
with  the  melting  solid  remains  stationary  until 
complete  liquefaction  has  taken  place.  The 
same  phenomenon  is  observed  when  a  solid  or 
liquid  is  converted  into  vapour  by  heat.  During 
liquefaction  or  vaporisation  a  large  amount  of 
heat  is  absorbed  without  rendering  the  body 
hotter,  and  hence  the  heat  so  disappearing  has 
been  termed  latent  heat.    In  such  cases  the 
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heat  thus  said  to  be  rendered  latest  is  con- 
sumed either  in  separating  the  atoms  of  the 
body  from  each  other  or  in  moving  tfann  into 
new  positions.  It,  therefore,  no  longer  emia 
as  heat ;  but  when  the  vapour  is  condensed  or 
the  liquid  solidified,  the  amount  of  heat  which 
has  thus  been  consumed  is  re-generated.  {Hait 
as  a  Mode  of  Motion,  by  Prot  Tyndall,  p.  147) 
Irftteral  Opeimtton.  A  Suigical  term 
applied  to  one  of  the  methods  of  cutting  for 
the  stone. 

Sbateran.  A  church  at  Borne,  the  Pope's 
see,  and  the  metropolitan  of  the  whole  world, 
dedicated  to  St^  John  Lateran.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Roman  family  of  theLat^nni, 
who  possessed  a  palace  on  Uus  spot,  which  was 
seized  by  Nero,  and  became  from  his  time  in 
imperial  residence.  The  Lateran  palace  was 
given  by  Constantino  to  the  popes  (Milman's 
Hist,  of  Christianity  it  361),  who  continued  to 
inhabit  it  until  their  retirement  to  AvigDoo, 
when  it  was  exchanged  for  the  Vatican.  The 
building  was  then  converted  into  a  cHnieb. 
£leven  councils  have  been  held  in  the  Basilica 
of  this  name  (hence  styled  Lateran  counciU 
in  ecclesiastical  history),  of  which  four  are 
considered  by  Boman  Catholics  to  be  general. 
The  last  of  these  (or  the  twelfth  general, 
according  to  the  same  computation)  is  Uiemo^ 
celebrated.  It  was  held  in  1216  by  Innocent 
III.,  and  is  principally  famous  as  establishing 
the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Eochaiist, 
using  for  the  first  time  the  term  transttbstantia- 
lion  for  the  change  of  the  elements.  This  council 
was  convoked  on  the  occasion  of  the  heresy  of 
the  Albigenses,  and  its  exposition  of  the  Cath<H 
lie  faith  is  directed  principally  against  them. 
It  estabUshed  also  some  canons  for  the  maic- 
tenance  of  discipline  among  the  deigy,  ai^ 
that  (omnis  utriusque  sexus)  which  enforces 
confession  and  communion  upon  all  the  faithful 
at  least  once  a  year. 

l^teiitloaB  (Lat  lateritius,  from  later,  a 
brick).  This  term  is  applied  to  the  reddish 
sediment  which  is  often  aeposited  by  the  uriiii*. 
XAtex  (Lat).  A  coagulable  sap  which  cir- 
culates in  the  vessels  of  the  Liticifeioua  ti^'*" 
of  plants.  The  term  is  extended  to  any  W 
of  viscid  fiuid  conveyed  in  the  ladciferous  v^* 
sels,  whether  opaque  or  not 

ZAtn  (Ger.  latte).  In  Architecture,  a  thin 
cleft  piece  of  wood  used  in  slating,  tiling,  ai^d 
in  plastering.  Two  sorts  of  laths,  single  aa-i 
double,  are  known  amongst  London  buiMtr* 
and  both  of  them  are  made  out  of  Baltic 
fir;  the  former  being  barely  a  quarter  ♦^'' 
an  inch  in  thickness,  the  latter  being  thrc*- 
eighths  of  an  inch ;  the  foreign  laths  are  u^c- 
ally  split  out  of  oak,  and  are  made  of  THrioti> 
thicknesses.  Pantile  laths  are  long  aqn^^' 
pieces  of  fir  or  oak,  on  which  the  pantiles  haoi;. 
The  term  has  also  lately  been  appHed  to  t^if 
wrought-iron  strips  that  serve  to  fasten  tbi. 
slates  or  the  sheets  of  metal  on  a  roof;  or  to 
the  strips  that  support  the  filling^in  part  of  a 
fireproof  floor. 
la^th  noated  and  Set  Valr.    In  Archi- 
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toeture,  two-coated  pliuterer^s  work ;  the  first 
is  called  Im/ing^  and  ifl  executed  without 
Bcntehing,  cacoept  with  a  broom.  When  used 
OD  partitions  and  walls,  this  kind  of  work  is 
g?D€nlljr  coloured ;  when  on  ceiKnga,  it  is 
vhite. 

&alh  Vtasteredf  Setv  and  Colonred. 
In  irchitActnre,  the  same  as  lath  laid,  8et»  and 
eoloured  in  addition ;  the  same  definition  may 
be  extended  to  the  work  called  lath  pricked 
Qp,  floated,  and  set  fiiir  for  paper,  excepting 
that  it  receives  an  additional  coating— the 
pnekiog-iip  coat  essential  for  procuring  the  even 
iufaee  that  is  required  for  paper. 

latteb   An  Anglo-Saxon  territorial  division, 
of  ifhieh  the  etymolosy  is  uncertain.    Kent  is 
tile  odIj  oountj  diTioed  into  lathes,  each  of 
ThJeh  contains  four  or  fire  hundreds.    Each 
wu  originalbr  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  lathe- 
Rf  ve,  subonunate  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 
LiTsa.    An  en^pie  in  which  rotary  motion 
\s  gireu  to  the  object  proposed  to  be  turned, 
the  tool  intended  to  act  upon  it  being  held  or 
filed  in  any  requisite  position.    It  is  much 
i»^  and  is,  in  the  hanos  of  the  best  makers, 
a  veiy  comjiioated  and  ingenious  piece  of  me- 
chanism.   The  old  lathes  were  worked  by  the 
i*^ ;  bat  in  modem  works,  the  head-stocks  are 
made  so  laige  that  it  is  necessaxy  to  put  them  in 
motion  by  a  steam  engine.  A  good  lathe  consists 
^i:  I.  the  frame;  2.  the  bead-stocks,  which  bear 
a].«o  the  differential  pulleys,  to  allow  the  Telocity 
of  the  motion  to  be  changed ;  3.  the  rest  for  the 
tools;  and  4.  the  corresponding  differential 
ya^eji  upon  the  shaft  communicating  motion ; 
the  foot  motion  would  be  comprised  under  the 
frame. 

TafhiBiia  (Or.  KaBpatos^  concealed).  A 
enrioQfl  genus  of  OrobanckaeetB,  called  Tooth- 
vort.  The  Eng^h  name  arose  from  the  root> 
vm'ch  is  paiasitic  on  the  roots  of  trees,  and  is 
branched,  and  clothed  with  numerous  fleshy 
scalea,  resembling  teeth.  On  this  ground  the 
old  herbalists  considered  it  a  specific  for  tooth- 
ache. 

X*ttjrv«  (Or.  XJUhipos,  a  vetehling).  A 
coQsiderable  genus  of  Leffuminota,  one  of  the 
ino«t  fitmiHuy  of  which  is  L.  odoratut,  the 
Svcet  Pea  of  the  eardena  Sereral  other  spe- 
Qi-n  are  eultiTated  for  ornamental  purposes. 
L  wthna  is  grown  in  the  south  of  Europe 
nnder  the  name  of  Gesse,  or  Jarosse ;  its  seeds 
:in  eaten  in  the  same  way  as  the  chick  pea, 
lat  axe  of  a  snperior  quality.  The  whole  plant 
i^  wmetimes  cut  for  forage.  The  tuberous 
rx4A  of  L^  tuberosus,  not  uncommon  in  com- 
M'.Ids  in  Tarions  parts  of  Europe,  and  lately 
t'Und  in  Esaex,  are  eaten,  boiled  or  baked,  in 
ntries  where  they  are  abundant.  JL  Aphaca^ 
uieh  has  leaf-like  stipules,  but  no  leaflets, 
d  h.  Sistolia,  which  has  neither  leaflets  nor 
^']puli>s,  but  flj^ened  grass-like  leaf-stalks,  are 
t-ro  mre  annual  native  plants. 

lAtSalite  (from  Tatinm,  the  old  region  of 

*'-^  bitina.  in  Italy).    A  synonym  for  Haiiyne. 

^attcllSBvofiJi  ▼0sseli«    One  of  the  ele- 

:'>-ntAry  tissnes  of  plants,  probably  a  modiflca- 
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tion  of  cellular  tissue^  and  consisting  of  tubes  in 
which  Latex  is  conyeyed. 

lAtlolawe  (Lat.  Litus  darus).  The  broad 
stripe  which  Boman  senators  and  patricians 
were  privileged  to  wear  on  their  robe. 

&atia  dmroli.  In  Ecdc8iasticiil  History, 
a  name  applied  to  the  church  of  Home  and 
the  churches  in  communion  with  it,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Greek  or  Ea8tern  or  Orthodox 
communion.  As  contrasted  with  the  latter,  tlie 
Latin  Church  was  long  distinguished  by  a  le8S 
subtle  and  refined  theology,  and  by  (];reater 
vigour  of  action.  For  a  full  examination  of 
the  characteristics  of  these  two  great  religious 
bodies,  see  Mil  man.  History  of  Latin  Chris' 
tianity,  also  Edinburgh  Beview,  January  1868, 
p.  64,  &^ 

XAttaalmna  Borsl.  In  Anatomy,  a  broad 
muscle  of  the  back  which  pulls  the  os  humeri 
downwards  and  backwards,  and  assists  in  its 
rotatory  motion. 

&atitnde  (Lat  Utitudo,  breadth).  In  Geo- 
graphy, this  term  signifies  the  distance  of  a  place 
from  the  equator,  expressed  in  degrees  of  the 
earth*s  circumference ;  or  it  is  the  angle  which 
a  line  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  of  any  pkce 
makes  with  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator.  lu 
Astronomy,  the  term  latititde,  as  applied  to  a 
celestial  bod^,  has  a  different  signification,  and 
means  the  distance  of  the  body,  or  rather  the 
place  of  the  body,  from  the  ecliptic,  or  plane 
of  the  earth's  orbit.  The  term  declination  is 
applied  to  denote  the  angle  eorresjponding  to 
terrestrial  latitude ;  namely,  the  distance  of  a 
star  or  planet  from  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
equator.  This  double  signification  of  the  term 
is  tmfortunate,  as  it  tends  to  create  a  confusion 
of  ideas;  but  having  been  introduced  by  the 
early  astronomers,  and  being  ingrafted  into 
every  existing  work  on  the  science,  it  is  now  too 
late  to  substitute  another  word  in  its  place. 

Latitude  and  longitude  being  the  coordinates 
by  which  the  positions  of  places  on  the  ter- 
restrial surface  are  defined,  their  determina- 
tion forms  a  most  important  application  of 
astronomy. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  methods  of 
finding  the  latitude  of  a  place,  or  of  a  ship  at 
sea,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  some  of  the  elo- 
mentaxy  properties  of  the  sphere.  Let  H  H' 
be  the  horizon  of  a  spectator 
placed  at  C ;  G  F  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  earth ; 
and  C  Z  the  direction  of  the 
zenith,  or  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon.  Let  CE  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
C  F,  in  the  plane  determined  by  the  straight 
lines  C  F  ana  C  Z,  or  the  plane  of  the  meridian ; 
then  C  E  is  the  intersection  of  the  planes  of  the 
equator  and  meridian ;  the  semi-diameter  of  the 
earth  being  neglected  as  infinitely  small  in 
comparison  with  the  distance  of  the  celestial 
concave,  to  which  0  F,  0  Z,  and  0  E  are  sup- 
posed to  be  prolonged.  Hence  Z  is  the  zenith 
and  F  the  elevated  pole. 

Now,  by  the  definition,  the  angle  E  C  Z  is 
the  latitude  of  C ;  and  it  is  this  angle,  thereforeu 
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which  18  to  be  determined.  The  observer 
always  knows  his  zenith  by  the  direction  of  the 
plumb-line ;  but  there  is  no  visible  mark  in  the 
heavens  by  which  he  can  at  all  times  determine 
the  place  of  the  equator,  or  the  position  of  E  in 
the  meridian,  or  even  the  meridian  itself.  But 
the  angles  E  C  P  and  Z  C  H  being  each  right 
angles,  ECZ  is  equal  to  PCH ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  latitude  of  the  place  is  equal  to  the  height 
of  the  visible  pole.  Now  the  pole  is  a  fixed 
point  in  the  heavens,  and  its  position  (in  the 
northern  hemisphere)  is  indicated  nearly  by  a 
star,  called  the  pole  star,  or  a  polaris,  which 
describes  a  small  circle  within  1®  4t(/  of  it 
By  observing,  therefore,  tJie  height  of  the  pole 
star  at  any  place,  an  approximation  to  the  lati- 
tude will  be  obtained  within  1^  40'  of  its  true 
value.  Bat  this  approximation  is  very  far 
from  being  sufficient  for  any  useful  puipose; 
it  is  therefore  to  be  corrected  by  means  of  a 
table  called  the  '  correction  for  pole  star.' 

The  places  of  the  principal  stars  being  eiven 
in  the  existing  catalogues,  the  observed  edtitude 
of  any  one  of  them  at  the  time  when  it  passes 
the  meridian  will  give  the  latitude  of  the  place. 
Let  S  be  a  star  on  the  meridian,  and  S  F  its 
polar  distance  in  the  catalogue,  and  let  its  al- 
titude H'  S  be  observed ;  then  H'  S  being  known, 
S  Z,  the  zenith  distance,  is  also  known ;  and 
S  P  being  also  known,  we  have  S  P— SZ«ZP, 
the  complement  of  the  latitude.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  latitude  mav  be  found  by  observing 
the  meridional  altitude  of  the  sun,  or  moon,  or 
a  planet,  the  declinations  of  all  these  bodies  at 
any  time  being  known.  Various  methods  have 
been  given  for  determining  the  latitude  by  ob- 
servations of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  but  though 
all  the  methods  are  equally  good  in  theory, 
they  are  not  all  equally  practicable,  and  some 
of  them  give  results  attended  with  much 
greater  uncertainty  than  others.  The  follow* 
ing  are  those  which  are  chiefly  employed. 

1.  By  observing  the  altitude  or  (which  comes 
to  the  same  thing)  the  zenith  distance  of  a  star 
on  the  meridian.  This  is  the  simplest  in  prac- 
tice, requiring  only  a  single  observation,  and  no 
other  correction  than  for  refraction.  It  is  ac- 
cordingly generally  einployed  for  common  geo- 
graphical purposes.  When  the  sun  or  planets 
are  the  bodies  observed,  corrections  must  also 
be  applied  for  the  semi-diameter  of  the  body 
and  ror  the  parallax.  At  sea  the  bodies  selected 
are  the  sun  and  moon,  the  observation  of  a  star 
or  planet  being  difficult.  To  know  when  a 
heavenly  body  is  on  the  meridian,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  time ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  near 
the  meridian  the  altitude  varies  very  slowly, 
and  therefore  a  small  error  in  respect  of  the 
time  does  not  much  affect  the  result 

2.  By  the  altitudes  of  circumpolar  stars 
(those  which  never  go  below  the  horizon  of  the 
place)  at  their  upper  and  lower  transits.  If  the 
altitude  of  a  star  on  the  meridian  is  observed 
both  above  and  below  the  pole,  the  sum  of  the 
two  altitudes  is  equal  evidently  to  twice  the 
height  of  the  pole,  or  twice  the  latitude.    The 
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only  correction  required  is  for  refraction,  vhieh 
is  not  the  same  in  the  two  observations. 

3.  The  latitude  may  also  be  found  by  ob- 
serving the  greatest  and  least  meridian  altitudes 
of  the  sun  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  snm  of 
the  altitudes  of  the  sun  at  the  summer  and  vinttr 
solstices  is  equal  to  twice  the  height  of  the 
equator,  or  twice  the  complement  of  the  lati> 
tude ;  but  this  method  requiring  obserratioDs  to 
be  made  at  an  interval  of  six  months,  is  seldom 
employed,  excepting  in  fixed  observatories. 

4.  All  the  preening  methods  sappoee  the 
body  observed  to  be  on  the  meridian ;  but  this 
conaition,  though  it  renders  some  odenlatioD 
unnecessary,  is  not  indispensable.  The  latitude 
may  be  determined  by  tne  observed  altitude  of 
a  body  out  of  the  meridian;  and  indeed vrith 
more  certainty,  because  several  obeerrations 
may  be  made  successively,  the  mean  of  which 
will  give  a  surer  result  than  a  single  meridional 
observation.  Let  P  be  the  pole,  S  the  place  of 
the  star  or  planet,  and  S  Z  its 
observed  zenith  distance,  or 
the  complement  of  its  observed 
altitude.  In  the  triangle  PS Z, 
P  8,  the  polar  distance  of  the  star,  is  kuown ; 
S  Z  is  given  by  observation ;  and  the  hour 
angle  Z  P  S  is  given,  because  the  time  of  the 
observation  is  supposed  to  be  known;  there- 
fore PZ,  the  co-latitude,  may  be  found  by  the 
solution  of  a  spherical  triangle.  This  method, 
however,  can  only  be  suce^sfuUy  appUed  U 
observing  near  the  meridian,  unless  the  es»et 
time  of  observation  is  known ;  and  some  arti- 
fices of  analysis  are  required  to  adapt  the 
trigonometrical  formulsa  to  calculation. 

Another  method  of  finding  the  latitude  is  the 
one  called  Sumner^s  methcS.  When  one  al- 
titude only  can  be  taken,  the  place  of  the  ob- 
server may  be  assumed  to  be  on  a  hne,  which 
is  found  as  follows.  With  the  estimated  lati- 
tude of  the  ship,  the  altitude,  and  declination, 
and  by  means  of  the  chronometer,  showifi^ 
(Greenwich  mean  time,  ealeulate  the  longitude*- 
Mark  the  spot  on  the  chart  corresponding  to 
this  latitude  and  longitude.  Assume  another 
latitude  a  few  degrees  difierent  from  the 
former,  and  find  the  longitude  as  before. 
Mark  the  spot  on  the  chart  corresponding  to 
this  latitude  and  longitude.  Join  the  tvo 
spots  thus  found,  and  the  place  of  the  ship 
will  be  on  or  very  near  to  the  line,  or  the 
Hne  produced.  If  another  altitude  could  be 
taken  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  andtwo  sp()t.< 
determined  in  like  manner,  the  line  joining  them 
will  intersect  the  other  line  on  the  chart  in  or 
near  the  true  place  of  the  ship,  and  thus  the 
position  of  the  ship  will  be  found  reiy  nearij- 
The  estimated  latitudes  should,  if  posibl^,  b^' 
taken  one  greater  and  one  less  than  the  tni>'< 
and  within  a  few  degrees  of  each  other ;  a  small 
diagram  or  chart  bounded  by  the  two  parftUfj* 
of  latitude  passing  through  the  estimated  Utv 
tudes  may  be  easily  constructed,  and  the  ph^ 
of  the  ship  indicated  thereon  by  the  intersecti-"' 
of  the  two  lines  found  sjb  above.  This  method  i^ 
fully  described  in  Mr.  John  Riddle's  Ifatngatl'"- 
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&  The  method  in  moet  goneml  uBe  for  find- 
iiig  the  latitude  by  obserrations  off  the  meridian 
is  the  one  known  as  '  Inman's  Doable  Altitude' 
This  coDsiatfl  in  taking  the  altitudee  of  the  | 
sime  hearenlj  body,  or  of  different  heavenly 
bodiea,  and  noting  the  interval  or  elapsed  time 
betweea  the  obserrations:  the  latitude  may 
then  be  oomputed  by  the  application  of  the 
eommon  rules  of  spherical  trigonometir. 

6.  The  last  method  which  we  shall  notice 
for  finding  the  latitude  is  one  that  has  been 
{uoposed  by  Bessel,  and  consists  in  observing 
the  eastern  and  western  passages  of  a  star 
UuoQ^  the  prime  vertical ;  that  is,  the  vertical 
plaae  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian.  When 
a  trusit  instrument  is  adjusted  to  move  in  this 
plaoe^  and  consequently  has  its  horizontal  axis 
in  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  all  the  stars 
vhich  pass  the  meridian  between  the  zenith 
iod  equator  will  twice  enter  the  field  of  the 
telescope.  Now  let  <  be  the  time  of  the  eastern 
trusit,  f  the  time  of  the  western  transit,  9 
the  declination  of  the  star,  ^  the  latitude,  and 
P  the  diurnal  are  corresponding  to  the  time  ^ 
{i-t)\  then  the  formula  by  which  the  lati- 
tude is  detenninad  ia 


tan^i 


tan  8 
oosP 


The  advantages  of  this  method  are,  that  the 
cheerratioiia  may  be  made  with  a  portable 
transit  instrument,  which  can  easily  be  oriented 
by  means  of  the  drcnmpolar  stars;  a  smaU 
«norin  the  adjustment  will  produce  no  sensible 
error  in  the  result  if  the  stars  observed  pass 
near  the  senith ;  the  observations  are  altogether 
independent  of  errors  in  the  division  of  the 
instnuaent;  and  in  determining  differences  of 
latitude^  enors  of  declination  are  also  elimi- 
Dated  by  obeerving  the  same  stars  at  all  the 
fitatioas*  It  is  therefore  a  vety  convenient 
method  for  use  in  a  trigonometrical  survey. 

Xtttttade  on  tlie  Bpliere  or  Beanoed 
T^itttiida*  In  consequence  of  the  whirling 
motion  of  the  earth  about  its  axis,  the  parts  of 
the  equator  which  have  the  greatest  velocity 
soquira  thereby  a  greater  distance  firom  the 
eeoire  than  the  parts  near  the  poles.  By 
actual  measurement  of  a  degree  of  latitude  in 
different  parts  of  the  earth,  it  is  found  that  the 
equatorial  diameter  is  larj^er  than  the  polar 
diameter  by  about  twenty-six  miles,  the  former 
being  aboot  7,924  miles,  the  latter  abont  7,898 
miles*  and  that  the  form  of  the  earth  is  that 
of  an  obiaU  apkeroid  resembling  the  annexed 
figure,  in  whifih  PP^  is  the  axis,  and  £Q  the 
M|nator.  It  is  usual,  however,  in  drawing  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  to  exaggerate  its  ellipticity : 
this  is  dooe  for  the  sake  of  drawing  the  lines 
A^ont  th«  figure  with  greater  clearness,  for  if 
it  were  oon^racted  aoeording  to  its  true  di- 
lut'Dsioiia  the  line  PP^  (being  only  about  the 
sJ^h  pari  of  itself  less  than  £Q)  would  appear 
to  the  eye  of  the  same  length  as  £Q,  and 
\re  shoduL  see  that  the  figure  more  nearly 
resetnbiii^  the  ettrth  would  be  a  sphere.  The 
/n<€  latit^i4f  of  a  point  A  is  the  angle  formed 
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by  AG-,  a  peipendicular  drawn  to  the  earth's 
surface  at  A  with  the  plane  of  the  equator  E  Q : 
thus  AGQ  is  the  true  latitude  of  A.  The 
reduced  or  central  latitude  of  A  is  the  angle 
formed  by  AC,  a  line  drawn  trom  A  to  the 
centre  C  of  the  earth  with  the  equator.  TIius 
ACQ  is  the  reduced  latitude  of  A,  or  the 
latitude  considering  the    earth  as   a   sphere 


The  difference  between  the  true  and  reduced 
latitude  is  not  great ;  it  is,  however,  of  impor- 
tance in  some  of  the  problems  in  nautical 
astronomy.  The  value  of  this  correction  for 
different  latitudes  has  accordingly  been  cal- 
culated, and  forms  the  nautical  table  called  the 
correction  for  the  apheroidal  figure  of  the  earth. 
(For  the  analytical  investigation  of  this  correc- 
tion, see  Jeans*  Navigation.) 

liatitadlnarftans.  In  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, a  class  of  English  divines  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  who  were  opposed  alike  to  the 
high  tenets  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  church, 
and  to  the  fanaticism  which  then  distinguished 
so  many  of  the  Dissenters.  They  were,  of 
course,  the  objects  of  much  attack ;  and  one  of 
their  number.  Fowler,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  ex- 
plained their  principles  in  his  treatise  entitled 
•  ITie  Principlea  and  Practice  of  certain  modem 
Divines  of  the  Church  of  England  vulgarly 
called  Latitudinarians,  tr\dy  represented  and 
d^endedf  by  way  of  jbialogue,  1670.'  Henry 
More  and  the  other  Platonising  divines  of 
the  time  were  sometimes  comprehended  under 
this  appellation.  The  word  has  been  since 
veiy  generally  used  to  designate  those  who  hold 
opinions  at  variance  with  the  more  rigid  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture  and  church  traditions, 
or  merely  as  a  term  of  party  vituperation. 

Ziatona.    [Mikebva.] 

lEAtrla  (Gr.  Xorpclo,  hired  service),  Tn 
Roman  Catholic  Thoologj^,  this  term  is  applied 
to  the  worship  of  God,  the  adoration  paid  to 
the  saints  being  distinguished  by  the  name 
dulia  (Gr.  tovKtla^  slavery)^  while  that  which 
is  directed  to  the  Vii^gin  is  exclusively  known 
as  hyper-duUa,  or  an  excess  of  dulia. 

XAtrobtte.  A  variety  of  Anorthite,  found, 
of  a  pale  red  colour,  in  Amitok  Island,  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador.  It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  peroxide  of  iron,  Hme,  potash  and 
magnesia.  Named  after  the  Bov.  C.  J.  Latrobe, 
by  whom  it  was  first  brought  to  this  country. 

Xiatten  ^Fr.  laiton).  Brass  or  bronze. 
Tinned  iron  is  also  sometimes  called  latien, 

XAtter-day  Batata.    [Moumonism.] 

lAttlOe-lOaf.      (OlTIBANUUA.] 
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In  the  Conic  Sections, 
the  double  of  the  ordinate  at  a  focos.  [Cone 
Sections.] 

Kandanmn  ^of  uncertain  derivation). 
Different  preparations  of  opium  have  been  so 
termed :  the  tinctures  used  formerly  to  be  called 
liquid  laudanum. 

XiaadlooBDl  (Lat).  Among  the  Komans, 
persons  who  (like  the  modem  claqueurs  in 
France,  or  the  puffers  in  £ngland  at  auctions) 
attended  the  performance  of  plays  and  the 
delivery  of  orations,  in  order  to  raise  or  to 
join  in  the  acclamation. 

Kaads  (Lat.  laudes,  praises).  In  the 
Homan  Catholic  Church,  tne  prayers  formerly 
used  at  daybreak,  between  those  of  matins  and 
prime.  In  later  times  they  have  become  gene- 
rally confounded  with  matins, 

lAuipliliiff  Cku.    [Nitrous  Oxids.] 

Kanmonlte.  A  variety  of  zeolite,  named 
after  Gillet-Laumont  It  crumbles  when  ex- 
posed to  air  in  consequence  of  loss  of  water. 
It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime  with  sixteen 
per  cent  of  water. 

ZAnnoli  (Fr.  lancer,  to  hurl  out).  The  put- 
ting of  a  new  vessel  into  the  water.  When  the 
vessel  is  to  be  laimched,  a  frame  called  cradle 
is  built  under  her,  thus :  At  about  one-third 
of  the  extreme  half-breadth  are  laid,  on  each 
side  of  the  keel  and  parallel  to  it,  long  pieces 
of  planed  timber,  forming,  as  it  were,  two  keels 
unaer  the  principal  portion  of  the  vessel.  On 
these  are  placed  vertical  timbers  meeting  the 
ship's  bottom,  and  maintained  from  slipping 
outwards  by  a  strong  plank  or  ribband.  This 
apparatus,  which  is  the  cradle,  rests  on  each 
side  upon  a  platform  sloping  to  the  water 
live-eighths  of  an  inch  in  one  foot ;  these  plat- 
forms are  called  the  ways,  and  are  planed  and 
greased.  The  blocks  on  which  the  keel  was 
laid  being  removed  with  the  shores,  the  vessel 
rests  on  the  cradle,  which  is  kept  fit>m  sliding 
down  by  a  small  piece  or  bar  of  wood  fixed  to 
it  lying  nearly  horizontal,  abutting  against  a 
place  in  the  ways  called  the  dog  shore,  which 
oeing  struck  downwards  falls,  and  the  vessel 
slides  down  into  the  water.  When  afloat,  the 
cradle,  which  was  only  kept  together  by  the 
ship's  weight,  breaks  up,  and  the  detached  pieces 
are  recovered  by  boats. 

LA.UNCR.  The  largest  boat  carried  by  a  man- 
of-war,  and  occasionally  provided  in  very  laige 
vessels  with  guns  and  a  screw  engine  to  enable 
it  to  penetrate  rivers. 

&aiira  (Gt.).  A  name  applied  to  the  en- 
closure of  a  monsstery  in  the  Greek  or  (Ortho- 
dox) Eastern  Church.  The  well-known  lauras 
in  Palestine,  &c.  were  collections  of  cells  in 
which  hermits  lived,  in  strict  sedudon,  but 
without  a  common  monastic  rule. 

XAuraceoB  (Laurus,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
natural  order  of  arborescent  Exogens  of  the 
Daphnal  alliance,  inhabiting  the  cooler  parts 
of  the  tropics  and  some  temperate  countries. 
They  are  distinguished  from  all  other  incom- 
plete apetalous  Exogens,  excepting  Athero- 
apermacce,  by  the  peculiar  dehiscence  of  the 
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anthers,  which  open  in  oonseqnenee  of  the 
fiice  of  the  valves  rolling  back ;  and  from  that 
order  by  the  ovules  being  pendulous,  not  erect. 
The  species  are  generally  tonic  and  stimokst 
Cinnamon  and  Cassia  are  the  produce  of  some, 
Camphor  of  others,  and  the  Common  Sveet 
Bay  (Laurus  nobilis)  is  a  frequent  instance  of 
the  order  in  the  noilhem  form.  A  few  are  n 
aromatic  that  their  seeds  have  been  used  ts 
substitutes  for  nutmegs. 

XAoreate     (Lat     laureatus).     literallT, 
crowned    with   laurels.     It  was  from  some 
traditionary  belief  respecting  the  coronation 
of  Viigil  and  Horace  with    laurel   in  the 
Capitol    (of   which,    however,   no  record  i« 
extant)  tnat  the  dignity  cf£  poet  hiureate  via 
invented  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  con- 
ferred on  Petrarch  at  Bome  by  the  senator 
or  supreme  magistrate  of  the  city.    It  vai 
intenaed  to  confer  the  same  honour  on  Tasn, 
who,  however,  died  on  the  night  beforp  the 
proposed  celebration.     In  1725  and  1776  it 
was  granted  to  two  celebrated  improvisatcsn, 
the  Signor  Kufetti  and  the  Signora  Morelli. 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Oorilla.    [Im- 
pbovisatorl]    In  most  European  countries  the 
sovereign  has  assumed  the  privilege  of  nomi- 
nating a  court  poet  with  various  titles.   In 
France  and  Spain  these  have  never  been  tenned 
poets  laureate ;  but  the  imperial  poet,  or  Poeto 
Cesareo,  in  Germany,  was  invested  with  the 
laurel.    In  England  traces  of  a  stipendiary 
poet  royal  are  found  as  early  as  Heniy  UU 
and  of  a  poet  laureate  by  that  name  under 
Edward  IV .     Skelton,  under  Henry  VIL  and 
Henry  VIIL,  was  created  poet  laureate  by  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  held  the  same  dignity  at  ooort; 
but  the   academical  and  court  honour  wen 
distinct  until  the  extinction  of  the  univenity 
custom,  of  which  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIlL 
exhibits  the  last  instance. 

Boyal  poets  laureate  are  supposed  not  to  hsTe 
begun  to  write  in  English  until  after  the  Refor- 
mation. The  office  was  made  patent  by  Charl(« 
I.,  and  the  salary  fixed  at  100/.  annually,  vith 
a  tierce  of  Spanish  Canary  wine.  Under  Qaeea 
Anne  it  was  placed  in  the  control  of  the  lord 
chamberlain.  In  the  reign  of  George  UI.  the 
annual  tierce  of  wine  was  commuted  for  aa 
increase  of  salary,  and  at  the  close  of  the  same 
reign  the  custom  of  requiring  annual  odes  from 
the  lord  chamberlain  was  discontinued. 

XAoreL  The  common  name  for  Laurvf- 
The  Cherry  Laurel,  or  Common  Laurel  of  Uie 
gardens,  is  the  Cerasus  Laurocerasvs, 

Kanrenda  (after  M.  de  la  Laurencie,  a 
French  naturalist).  A  genus  of  rose-spoied 
AlgtBf  the  type  of  the  order  Laurendac^- 
It  contains  some  of  our  commoner  seaweeds,  as 
L.  obtusa  and  pinnaiifida,  the  former  of  vhieh 
forms  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  sold  as 
Corsican  Moss,  and  the  latter  is  sometimes 
eaten  under  the  name  of  Pepper  Dulse, 

abavrentlaB  Roeks.  In  Geology.  s°  i^' 
portant  group  of  rocks,  deriving  its  name  ftvm 
the  river  St.  Lawrenoe,  near  which  they  are 
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cUrdomd.  These  loc^  are  anterior  to  those 
generally  reoogniaed  aa  the  oldest  Silniian  and 
Cambrian  strata  known  in  the  British  laLands. 
'  Tbey  are,  however,  believed  to  be  represented 
by  some  examples  of  gneiss  and  slate  in  Soot- 
Uind.  Other  contemporaneous  series  will,  no 
doubt,  be  discovered,  Among  the  Laurentian 
rocks  of  Canada  vezy  singn^  indications  of 
the  existence  of  organic  boidies  have  been  de- 
tected in  Serpentine,  Epidote,  and  other  mag- 
nesian  portions  of  the  metamorphosed  rock.  Of 
the  organic  origin  of  these  indications  there 
can  be  little  doubt ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  to 
what  group  of  organisms  they  may  be  referred. 
In  appearance  they  remind  the  naturalist  of 
the  I{u(iUsta,  a  groi^  of  which,  however,  vezy 
little  is  reaUy  km>wn.  The^  resemble  ForanU^ 
ni/era  in  structure,  but  their  sise  is  gigantic. 
Some  naturalists  have  referred  them  to  the 
Spongiada»  They  have  been  described  by 
I^.  Carpenter  and  others  nnder  the  name 
Ffizoon  canatUnae. 

Irfuirliu  A  fatty  matter  of  an  acrid  taste, 
oontained  in  the  berries  of  the  common  laureL 

]flftiiroate«iio  Aoid*  One  of  the  fatty 
acids  of  the  Bay  berry. 

Xsunms  (Lat).  The  ^ical  genus  of  Lau- 
racetgf  represented  by  the  Bay  or  l^oble  LaureL 
The  branches  of  the  Bay  were  used  to  form 
the  crowns  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  heroes 
of  antiquity,  and  on  the  statues  of  the  gods. 
The  Bay  is  in  this  country  an  evergreen  shrub 
with  aromatic  leaves,  used  on  account  of  their 
agreeable  flavour.  Oil  of  Bay,  an  external 
stimulant^  is  expressed  from  the  fruit 

Irftwa.  (from  Lat  lavare,  as  being  uxuhed 
up\  The  molten  matter  poured  out  from  active 
volcanoes  in  a  fluid  state.  Although  the  word 
admits  of  dear  definition,  the  mineral  pro- 
duced is  often  extremely  dijSerent  in  different 
places.  Thus  when  lava  is  erupted  into  the 
air,  the  upper  part  is  full  of  air  bubbles,  and 
resembles  a  ooane  ash.  It  is  then  called  sco- 
riaceous,  or  simply  ieoria.  Not  unfrequently 
similar  sooris  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  a 
flood  of  laTa  where  a  thin  stream  has  first  come 
in  contact  with  uneven  and  damp  earth.  Below 
the  scoriaoeous  surface  the  lava  is  more  compact; 
and  where  it  has  cooled  more  slowly  and  under 
greater  pressure,  it  is  found  to  have  assumed 
a  different  aspect  The  more  compact  and 
deeper  parts  of  a  lava  current  are  often  dis- 
tinctly porphyritic^  while  the  parts  near  the 
surfiioe  are  sometimes  like  glass.    [Obswiak.] 

Lavas  differ  in  composition,  but  on  the  whole 
there  is  a  general  similarity  in  many  respects 
between  the  lavas  of  different  countries  and 
distant  times.  The  same  laws  would  seem 
to  iiave  always  acted  in  reference  to  their 
formation. 

Lava  poured  out  nnder  water  assumes  a 
different  appearance  from  that  which  has  been 
erupted  in  the  air.  It  is  more  compact,  and 
resembles  basalt    [Basai.t  and  Voix^axo.] 

IrftwandnUu  A  genus  of  Labiatte,  con- 
taining two  well-known  officinal  plants,  L. 
vera,  the  common  Lavender,  and  L,  S^a, 
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-  which  vields  oil  of  Spike  ;  the  latter  is  some- 
what the  larger  of  tne  two.  Lavender  is  an 
undershrub,  with  linear  grey  leaves  and  close 
spikes  of  bluish  flowers,  from  which  latter  by 
distillation  the  essential  oil  of  Lavender  is 
procured.  Preparations  of  Lavender  are  used 
both  in  perfumery  and  medicine.  The  oil  of 
Spike,  which  has  a  less  agreeable  perfume,  is 
used  by  painters  on  porcelain,  and  by  artists  in 
the  preparation  of  varnishes. 

lAvender*    [Lavakdula.] 

XAwendiilane.  An  amorphous  mineral, 
of  a  lavender-blue  colour,  from  Annaberg  in 
Saxony.  It  is  a  mixture  of  arsenates  of  cobalt^ 
nickel,  and  copper. 

X*wer  (as  it  is  otherwise  called  sea  livers 
wort,  the  word  looks  like  a  corruption  of  liver). 
The  Porphyra  vul^aris^  esteemed  by  some  as  a 
delicacy.  What  is  called  ffreen  laver  is  Ulva 
laiiseima, 

KaweniA  (Lat).  Among  the  Romans  and 
Latins,  Lavema  was  the  patron  goddess  of 
thieves.  A  grove  on  the  via  Salaria  at  Kome 
was  sacred  to  her.  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  doubtfiiL 

]«aw  (Lat  lex).  Law,  eoUeetive  and  parti- 
etdar. — ^We  employ  the  term  law  to  denote  a 
body  of  nUes,  or  all  the  rules  applicable  to  a 
given  subject ;  e.  g.  the  Soman  law,  the  law 
of  nature.  We  employ  the  term  a  law  to 
denote  an  individual  rule. 

The  idea  of  law,  in  its  strictest  sense,  com- 
prehends the  notion  of  two  parties ;  a  superior 
imposing  it,  and  an  inferior  obeying  it 

JjawSf  improperly  or  metaphorieaUy  eo 
caUed. — In  common  language  it  is  usual  to 
apply  the  word  law  to  designate  principles  or 
properties  which  can  only  be  thus  named  by 
analogy.  Whenever  certain  causes  invariably 
or  generally  produce  like  effects,  this  conse- 
quence of  effect  upon  cause  is  popularly  termed  a 
taw.  Thus  we  speak  of  Uie  law  of  nature  with 
reference  to  inanimate  or  irrational  subjects ; 
of  the  ^010  of  gravitation,  by  which  bodies  are 
mutually  attracted  to  each  other ;  of  the  laws 
of  motwn,  of  the  laws  which  regulate  certain 
processes  in  animal  and  vegetable  economy, 
&c.  In  this  sense,  laws  have  been  defined  to 
mean,  '  the  necessary  relations  resulting  fh>m 
the  nature  of  things.'  The  analogy  is  nobly 
expounded  in  a  well-known  passage  of  Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  at  the  end  of  the  tot 
book. 

Law  d^ned. — ^Law,  in  its  stricter  sense,  as 
applied  to  the  voluntary  actions  of  a  man, 
comprises  the  notion  of  a  command  issued  by 
a  superior  imposing  an  obligation  on  a  subject 

Laws,  Divine  and  Human, — Laws  are  di- 
vided, according  to  the  superior  who  imposes 
them,  into  divine  and  human :  the  law  of  God, 
and  the  law  of  man. 

Law  of  Nature.'^Th.e  law  of  nature,  however 
extensive  in  its  philosophical  meaning,  is  much 
more  confined  in  that  sense  in  which  alone  it 
is  within  the  province  of  jurisprudence.  Re- 
garding it  as  merely  applicable  to  the  relative 
duties  of  men  in  a  community,  it  is  sufficient 
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fnr  practical  purposes  to  observe,  with  Grotius,  j 
that  itB  first  principle  is  the  sociability  of  man ; ! 
ami,  consoqucntly,  tliat  the  conservation  of 
society  in  its  actual  state,  whether  firom  the 
motive  of  mutual  distrust,  as  Hobbes  main- 
tained, or  from  innate  benevolence,  as  his 
adversaries  contended,  is  the  duty  which  it 
imposes  on  everyone. 

liet  us  suppose,  therefore,  that  in  a  community 
such  MS  our  own  there  could  occur  at  once  a 
suspension  of  all  civil  positive  law;  and  that,  at 
the  same  time,  the  sanctions  of  the  divine  or 
unwritten  law  could  be  withdrawn.  Men  would 
thus  be  restored  to  a  state  of  natural  liberty. 
Tlie  natural  law  is  that  code  of  duties  which 
would  then  take  the  place  of  all  other  legislation. 
Every  act  tending  to  injure  our  neighbour  in 
person  and  property,  every  act  in  any  way 
tending  to  disturb  or  impair  the  fnune  of 
bociety,  would  then  be  prohibited  by  natural 
law,  as  it  now  is  prohibited  by  laws  human 
and  divine.  Undoubtedly  the  natural  law, 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  ia  commonly  used, 
comprehends  a  far  wider  range  of  objects. 
The  duties  of  personal  holiness,  the  relative 
duties  of  the  members  of  a  family,  the  duties 
of  active  benevolence ;  all  these  are  dictated  to 
us  by  conscience,  as  much  as  abstinence  fiom 
positive  injustice.  But  the  province  of  juris- 
prudence is  too  limited  to  admit  of  the  con- 
sideration of  these  higher  parte  of  morality, 
and  is  concerned  only  with  political  society. 

Law  of  Nations. — The  principle  of  natural 
law  between  individuals  in  a  community  would 
thus  be  thte  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  or 
actual  condition  of  things,  and  the  insuring  to 
every  one  the  continuance  of  all  his  possessions. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  elementary  dogma  of 
that  only  branch  of  natural  law  which  can  be 
suid  to  exist  as  a  dcfiuite  rule  of  conduct; 
namely,  the  law  of  nations.  Nations  are  in  a 
state  of  natural  liberty  with  reference  to  other 
nations.  For,  since  they  have  no  earthly 
superior  to  establish  rules  for  them,  the  only 
maxims  which  govern  their  intercourse  are 
certain  conventional  arrangements,  the  object 
of  which  is  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
society  and  intercourse  between  the  subjects 
of  distinct  sovereign  states.  All  the  mles  of 
national  law  have  this  for  their  ultimate  end. 
The  natural  law  of  men,  to  use  the  phrase 
of  Hobbes,  teaches  the  absolute  duties  subsist- 
ing between  men  and  men;  the  natural  law 
of  nations,  those  subsisting  between  men  in 
societies:  or  (in  a  compendious  definition), 
national  law  is  the  law  of  nature  applied  to 
independent  states  as  if  they  were  individuals. 

The  law  of  nations,  according  to  the  com- 
prehensive arrangement  of  Mackintosh,  com- 
prises *  the  principles  of  national  independence, 
the  intercourse  of  nations  in  peace,  the  privi- 
leges of  ambassadors  and  infenor  ministers,  the 
commerce  of  private  subjects,  the  grounds  of 
ju*<t  war,  the  mutual  duties  of  belligerent  and 
neutral  powers,  the  limits  of  lawful  hostility, 
the  rights  of  conquest^  the  faith  to  be  observed 
in  waifare,  the  force  of  an  armistice,  of  safe- 
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conducte  and  of  passports,  the  nature  and 
obligation  of  alliances,  the  means  of  negotiation, 
the  authority  and  interpretation  of  treaties  of 
pefice.* 

But  the  law  of  nations,  in  its  practical  aense^ 
widely  difien  from  this  extensive  and  philo* 
sophical  compendium  of  international  cmtieSk 
Many  of  the  maxims  which  relate  to  the 
subiects  here  enumerated  belong  rather  to  the 
higher  province  of  morality  than  to  that  of 
jurisprudence.  The  only  punishment  of  which 
the  sanction  can  be  applied  in  this  species  of 
law  is  the  hostility  of  other  states  towards 
that  which  riolates  it  Whoever,  therefore,  is 
powerful  enough,  whether  irom  his  own  strength 
or  from  position  and  alUances,  to  defy  such 
punishment,  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  above  the 
law.  Hence,  although  the  law  of  nations^  con- 
sidered as  a  branch  of  that  of  nature,  would 
lay  down  absolute  rules  of  conduct  in  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  matters  of  policy 
within  its  reach,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the 
law  of  nations  as  a  body  of  recognised  right 
extends  only  to  a  portion,  and  tluit  the  least 
important,  of  these  matters.  The  only  maadms 
which  can  be  said  to  subsist  as  laws  are  those 
which  are  never  or  rarely  violated  by  Enropean 
states;  because  the  inconvenience  of  their 
general  neglect  would  overbalance  the  parti- 
cular inconvenience  of  adhering  to  them  in  a 
given  instance.  Thus  all  will  acknowledge 
that  there  is  a  wide  difference,  in  point  of 
precisenees  and  obligation,  between  tiie  prin- 
ciples which  forbid  unjust  aggression  or  severity 
towards  the  conquered,  and  those  which  pre- 
scribe the  privileges  of  ambassadors  and  the 
protection  of  peacef^  aiien& 

The  subjects  to  which  national  law  is  most 
strictly  confined  are  customary  rules  respected 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  nations,  ruely  in- 
fringed by  the  voluntary  act  of  a  sovereign 
power,  and  of  which  the  infringement  is  con- 
sidered to  require  satisfaction  imd  reparation. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  althon^  several  of 
the  maxims  of  national  law  (such,  for  example^ 
as  the  sanctity  of  the  persons  of  ambassadorB) 
are  usually  held  binding  in  transactions  with 
all  nations  of  the  globe,  yet  the  great  bulk  of 
its  rules  are  only  recognised  and  observed  by 
the  Christian  states  of  Europe  and  America  in 
their  dealings  with  each  other. 

I^ational  law  (from  its  defiBCtiTe  sanction 
and  want  of  a  sovereign  legislator  as  to  its  de- 
tails) may,  perhaps,  Im  mwe  properly  tenned 
the  custom  than  the  law  of  nations. 

The  reduction  of  the  law  of  nations  to  a 
system  was  first  made  by  Orolius,  in  a  work 
which  (as  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  has  well  observedX 
though  wo  now  indeed  justly  deem  it  imperfect,  is 
among  the  most  complete  that  the  world  has  yet 
received,  at  so  early  a  sta^e  in  the  pax)gre8B  of 
any  science,  from  the  genius  and  learning  of 
one  man.  To  him  succeeded  Puffendorf;  who, 
avoiding  the  inconvenient  and  tmscientiflc  me- 
thod of  Grotius,  has  (to  use  the  words  of  tho 
statesman  already  quoted),  without  the  genius 
of  his  master,  and  with  very  inferior  learning. 
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treated  the  subject  vith  sound  sense,  with 
deftr  method,  with  extensive  and  accurate 
knowledge,  and  with  a  copiousness  of  detail 
sometimes  indeed  tedious,  but  always  instruc- 
tive and  satisfactory.  In  addition  to  the  works 
of  these  illustrious  authors,  the  rules  of  national 
law  are  to  be  found,  firsts  in  the  treatises  of 
seTeral  other  authors,  who  are  usually  regarded 
as  authorities ;  of  idiom  Bynkerschoek  {Opera 
Omnia,  fol.  Lug.  Bat,  1767 ;  Engl,  trans,  fol. 
1749),  Vattell,  Wioquefort,  Bntherforth  (Insti- 
tutes  1779),  Yon  Martens,  and  others,  may 
be  cited :  secondly,  in  the  treaties  which  have 
been  at  different  times  concluded  between  Eu> 
zopean  states ;  especially  those  of  Westphalia, 
1648;  Utrecht,  1713;  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  1748; 
Paris,  1763;  and  Vienna,  1814.  A  fall  sum- 
maiT  of  the  bibliography  of  this  subject  will 
be  round  in  the  introauetoiy  chapter  of  Mr. 
Manning's  work  on  the  Law  of  Nations  (1839). 
(See  also  the  standard  work  of  Dr.  Wheaton  On 
Intematumal  Xoter,  2  vols.  8tOw,  and  the  recent 
treatises  of  Sir  B.  Phillimore  and  Dr.  Twiss.) 

The  language  of  oonrentions  and  treaties 
has  frequently  given  occasion  to  disputes 
Subsequently  to  the  revival  of  letters,  and 
until  the  peace  of  Nimeeuen  (1679X  the  state 
language  ordinarily  used  was  the  Latin ;  but 
since  that  period  it  has  chiefly  given  way  to 
the  French,  which  is  now  commonly  used  be- 
tween nations  employing  different  languages 
in  their  public  acts. 

Lato,  Fositive  or  Munieifdl, — ^This  is  the 
term  usually  employed  to  aistinguish  law,  in 
its  ordinary  sense  (the  expression  of  the  will 
of  a  supreme  power  in  a  state),  from  all  the 
other  species  of  law  (improperly  so  called)  with 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  occupied.  It  is 
called  positive  law,  because  established  in  the 
form  of  direct  and  definite  injunctions ;  muni- 
eipal,  from  the  Latin  munieimum^  a  town  pos- 
sessed of  privileges  and  local  laws. 

Positive  law  is  '  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  pre- 
scribed by  the  supreme  power  in  a  state.' 
Blackstone  adds,  'commanding  what  is  right, 
and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong.*  But  as  it  is 
dear  that  the  right  commanded  and  the  wrong 
prohibited  acquire  the  character  of  right  and 
wrong  only  from  being  so  commanded  and 
prohibited,  the  latter  half  of  the  definition  is 
evidently  comprehended  in  the  first.  A  regu- 
lation or  body  of  regulations,  usually  adhered 
to  by  men  in  their  dealings  with  each  other,  but 
not  commanded  by  the  civil  power  nor  enforced 
by  lawftd  punismnent,  is  properly  called  a 
cuUom ;  but  when  sudi  regulations,  whether 
set  by  men  to  each  other  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  or  by  subordinate  bodies  within  the 
state  to  individuals,  can  be  enforced  by  law- 
ful punishment,  the  sovereign  power  allowing 
such  punishment,  the  sovereign  power  thereby 
adopts  the  regulations,  and  they  become  laws 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 

A  law  is  also  defined,  'a  command  of  a  poli- 
tical superior  obliging  the  subject  to  a  par- 
ticular course  of  conduct'  This  definition 
comprehends  most  of  the    civil   institutions 
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with  which  jurisprudence  is  concerned ;  but  it 
appears  to  exclude  some  which  are  neverthe- 
less within  the  province  of  that  science.  For 
example — 

1.  Many  laws  are  enacted  to  explain  former 
laws,  and  also  to  repeal  former  laws.  Neither 
of  these  can  be  f^d,  in  strictness,  to  answer 
the  definition  of  law  which  describes  it  as  a 
command,  unless  we  consider  them  as  re- 
enacting  former  commands.  2.  The  Roman 
jurists  applied  the  term  '  laws  of  imperfect 
obligation  to  certain  enactments  of  their  law 
prescribing  particular  conduct,  but  without  any 
penalty  being  expressed  in  the  event  of  tlicir 
violation.  These  were  not  commands,  not 
being  enforced,  and  could  not  be  said  to  oblige 
the  subject^  who  was  at  liberty  to  escape  tlie 
obligation.  Our  laws  recognise  no  such  rules 
as  these.  If  a  statute  enjoins  or  prohibits  an 
action  without  adding  any  express  penalty,  the 
courts  of  justice  presume  that  a  violation  of 
the  statute  is  punishable.  Law,  as  the  subject 
matter  of  jurisprudence,  is  that  which  obliges 
the  subject  to  a  particular  course  of  conduct 
by  general  rules  of  action.    This  excludes — 

1.  Laws  made  to  permit  or  restrain  the  acts 
of  specified  individuals.  Such  were  called  by 
the  Komans  privilegia,  or  under  the  emperor's 
private  rescripts;  m  our  law,  private  acts  of 
parliament.  The  sovereign  body  in  the  state, 
having  the  power  to  repeal  and  modify  its  own 
enactments,  can  by  an  expression  of  its  wiU 
exempt  particular  persons  from  its  own  injunc- 
tions, or  can  impose  new  duties  on  particular 
persons.  Such  decrees  have  all  the  force  of 
law ;  but  they  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  general 
law  of  the  country. 

2.  Laws  made  to  suit  a  particular  emergency, 
occasional  or  particular  commands,  which  uro 
distinguished  from  general  laws  by  ihe^i  sJiorter 
duration.  To  exemplify  this  difference,  it  has 
been  said  that  should  a  sovereign  command  all 
his  subjects  to  wear  black  as  their  ordinary 
dress,  such  a  command  would  be  a  law ;  but 
should  he  order  a  general  mourning  for  a  stuted 
time,  such  an  order  would  not  have  sufficient 
permanence  to  entitle  it  to  that  appellation. 

Every  command  given  by  a  pobtical  superior 
is  a  law  in  point  of  force ;  but  it  is  necessaiy 
to  establish  some  distinction  between  occasional 
and  general  commands,  as  otherwise  every  di- 
rection of  a  public  officer,  every  incidental 
command  of  a  military  superior,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  law.  An  act  to  suspend  the  col- 
lection of  a  duty  for  a  given  time,  an  order 
in  council  to  admit  bonded  goods,  or  to  issue 
any  temporary  regulations  respecting  trade  and 
commerce,  royal  proclamations;  all  these  are 
familiar  instances  of  the  species  of  occasional 
or  particular  commands. 

Municipal  law  is  commonly  divided  into  two 
branches ;  that  which  concerns  the  public  duties 
of  individuals  with  reference  to  the  state,  snd 
that  which  concerns  the  private  relations  of 
individuals  towards  each  other.  The  division 
between  these  branches  is  not  in  aU  systems  the 
same.    Under  the  old  Germanic  institutione^ 
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for  nample,  most  crimes  were  considered  as 
civil  injuries  only. 

Jjaws,  strictly  so  called  and  forming  the  body 
of  public  right  in  each  separate  state,  are  to  be 
found  either  in  codes  sanctioned  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  state ;  or  in  decrees  issued  and 
made  public  by  such  authority  ;  or,  finally,  in 
certain  unwritten  customs,  to  which  that  au- 
thority, by  sanctioning  them,  has  giTcn  the 
force  of  law. 

The  code  of  law,  under  all  Mohammedan 
gOTernments,  is  to  be  found  wholly  or  in  part 
in  the  Koran,  which  to  Mohammedans  bears  the 
character  both  of  rerealed  and  civil  law.  Those 
of  the  Hindus  and  many  other  nations  are 
likewise  considered  by  them  to  possess  the 
authority  of  a  religious  sanction. 

In  Western  Europe  the  laws  in  force  in  most 
of  its  countries,  although  modified  and  repub- 
lished by  their  several  legislatures,  are  in  great 
measure  founded  on  what  is  termed  the  Eoman 
law.  This  body  of  law  is  principally  declared 
in  the  Pandects,  Code^  and  Institutes  of  the 
emperor  Justinian  ;  but  these  contain  only  a 
digest  of  a  small  portion  of  the  laws  wluch 
prevailed  in  the  ancient  Roman  empire. 

The  Raman  Law. — 'Inasmuch,'  to  use  the 
words  of  our  own  learned  judge  Lord  Holt,  *  as 
the  laws  of  all  nations  are  doubtless  raised  out 
of  the  civil  law,  as  all  governments  are  sprung 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  principles  of  our  law  are 
borrowed  from  the  civil  law,  therefore  grounded 
upon  the  same  reason  in  many  things.* — The 
manner  in  which  the  Roman  law  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  jurisprudence  of  modem 
Europe  may  be  said  to  have  been  twofold :  first, 
through  the  prevalence  of  Roman  usages,  de- 
rived from  the  times  of  the  empire,  among  the 
population  of  various  countries,  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  was  collected  in  towns ;  secondly, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who 
learnt  the  civil  law  from  the  Codex  of  Theodo- 
sius,  and  from  the  works  of  Justinian,  and  in- 
troduced it,  as  far  as  their  authority  extended, 
into  such  branches  of  justice  as  they  were  per- 
mitted to  administer,  and  especially  into  their 
canon  law,  which  the  various  princes  of  Europe 
permitted  to  be  binding,  to  a  different  extent 
m  different  countries,  upon  their  lay  as  well  as 
clerical  subjects.  Thus  the  Roman  law  is  in 
one  sense  the  oldest  and  frmdamental  part  of 
public  right  in  many  countries:  in  another 
sense  it  is  a  comparatively  recent  importation, 
altering  the  character  of  their  respective  legis- 
lations. The  Roman  law  comprises  what  are 
termed  the  Iicstitutim;  Paitdbcts,  Codi,  and 
NovKXJB  [see  these  terms].  These  have  been 
collected  and  published  together,  under  the 
title  of  Corfua  Juris  Civilis ;  the  best  editions 
being  those  of  Amsterdam  (8vo.  1664)  for  the 
text,  and  of  OothofW^d  (foL  Paris  1628)  for 
the  text  and  notes.  The  most  elaborate  modem 
work  on  the  history  of  the  Roman  Uw  is  that 
of  Savigny. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  our  limits, 
to  give  the  reader  any  useful  bibliographical 
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'  notice  on  s  subject  which  in  foreign  countnVi 
I  h:is  necessarily  received  such  abuDdant  at- 
tention and  illustration ;  and  English  trpati^e 
i  writers  on  the  civil  law  are  few,  and  of  no 
great  value,  that  law  having  only  existed 
among  ourselves,  as  we  have  seen,  in  certain 
limited  departments. 

I  Civil  Law  in  England. — In  England,  irhilf 
in  the  way  of  ancient  custom  there  are  fevfr 
vestiges  of  the  civil  law  than  in  any  other  of 
the  provinces  of  ancient  Rome,  vet  in  the  iraj 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  it  has  been  wider 
spread  and  continued  longer  in  force  tbaa 
almost  anywhere  else. 

Although  Britain  was  a  highly  civilised 
province  possessing  140  cities  and  towmi  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  yet  the  numbers  and 
violence  of  her  invaders,  especially  the  Saxons 
and  the  Danes,  appear  to  have  extinguiahrd 
almost  every  relic  of  her  provincial  customs  and 
jurispradence.  It  is  chiefly,  therefora,  to  the 
clercy  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  prevalence 
of  the  civil  law  in  England,  and  it  has  been 
introduced  by  them  in  several  ways. 

1.  At  the  Norman  invasion  a  oonsideraUe 
accession  to  the  numbers  and  influence  of  the 
spiritual  body  in  England  took  place.  A  ceih 
tury  afterwards  the  discovery  of  the  Pandfds 
rendered  the  study  of  jurisprudence  familiar 
chiefly  among  that  body,  which  monopolised  most 
ofthe  learning  andintelligence  of  the  see.  The 
clergy  introduced  it  into  England ;  ana,  as  the 
rude  and  simple  justice  of  the  Saucons  was  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people,  most 
of  the  earlv  lawyers,  who  were  themselvn 
chiefly  ecclesiastics,  sought  in  the  pagee  of  their 
favourite  works  for  principles  to  supply  the 
defects  as  they  arose.  Hence  in  the  works  of 
Bracton,  Britton,  and  Fleta  (written  exprtsflly 
on  the  common  law  of  England,  that  is  uie  ens' 
tomary  law  of  the  Saxons  modified  by  extensive 
introduction  of  Norman  usages),  we  find  con- 
stant reference  not  only  in  spirit  but  in  words 
to  the  civil  law.  The  time  during  which  the 
study  of  the  latter  was  most  in  vogue  among 
English  lawyers  appears  to  have  been  between 
the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Edward  III.  Boring 
the  greater  part  of  that  period  a  ainstant 
struggle  was  carried  on  between  the  eoslesi'u- 
tical  lawyers  (supported  in  many  cases  bj  the 
crown)  and  the  popular  party  in  favour  o!  the 
old  customary  right,  which  was  defended  by 
the  temporal  nobility.  The  final  victory  of 
the  common  law,  and  its  establishment  as  the 
rule  of  the  land,  except  in  particular  eases,  may 
be  dated  ttom  the  reign  of  Edwrard  L 

2.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  chancellor  of 
England  is  a  subject  considered  elsewhere. 
[Chakckbt.]  It  is  sufiElcient  here  to  observe, 
that  as  most  of  the  chancellors  under  the 
Plantagenet  kings  were  eodeeiastics,  and  as  the 
matters  intrust^  to  their  decision  were  tboee 
to  which  the  rules  of  the  common  law  did  not 
apply,  they  generally  searched  for  precedent*  in 
that  of  Rome ;  which  has  hence  been  larfrely 
imported  into  one  great  branch  of  modem 
English  law,  namely,  EquUy, 
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S.  In  Bome  particular  matters  the  roles  of  the 
ciTil  Liw  have  always  been  alloired  by  cnstom 
to  prevail  in  England.  Of  these,  cognisance 
was  taken  bj  the  courts  of  hononr  and  chiiraliy, 
now  fallen  into  disuse ;  bj  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty  [Adxibaltt]  ;  and  by  the  courts 
of  the  two  unirersitiee  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. 

4.  The  chief  miluence  of  the  civil  law  in 
En^and  has  been  through  the  canon  law, 
which  was  founded  upon  it 

Law,  Canon, — ^The  rules  which  were  framed 
by  the  Christian  church  for  its  own  spiritual 
polity  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  their  ori- 
gin in  the  very  earliest  periods  of  Christianity 
itself;  but  all  the  authority  and  force  which 
they  possessed  could  arise  only  from  the  mutual 
consent  of  the  faithful  to  be  bound  by  them, 
until  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  a 
state  religion  entirely  altered  the  character  of 
its  spiritual  constitution.  The  temporal  juris- 
diction which  was  then  conceded  to  the  bisoops, 
together  with  the  legal  force  given  by  several 
emperors,  and  by  Justinian  in  particular,  to 
the  canons  of  councils,  ^pradualnr  called  into 
existence  a  new  and  udependent  body  of 
legislation. 

When  the  Western  Empire  had  been  over- 
thrown, the  authority  of  the  popes,  as  temporal 
governors,  was  by  decrees  confirmed  in  the 
city  of  Bome  and  tne  adjacent  country.  At  the 
same  time  the  poww  of  the  ecclesiastical  body 
was  increased  and  extended  in  other  oonntries ; 
and  the  reverence  attached  to  their  authority  gaye 
to  the  spiritual  censures  with  which  they  visited 
particular  offences  a  greater  force  than  to  the 
sanctions  of  the  national  law.  Thus,  besides 
matters  of  church  government,  which  were  at 
first  the  particular  subject  of  the  pontifical  law, 
it  comprehended  withm  its  purview  numerous 
and  important  branches  of  the  civil  law  of 
persons  and  property. 

About  the  year  1150,  the  various  edicts  then 
in  force  of  the  several  popes,  together  with  the 
canons  of  councils,  and  the  authoritatiTe  de- 
clarations of  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church, 
were  collected  together  by  the  monk  Gratian, 
and  reduced  into  a  volume  called  the  Decretujn, 
and  considered  as  the  earliest  authority  in 
canon  law. 

In  the  next  century.  Pope  Gregory  IX. 
published  five  books  of  Dbcrbtals  [whi(3i  see], 
collected  from  the  Decretal  Epistles  of  the  Popes, 
to  which  Boniface  YIII.  added  a  sixth  book, 
abont  the  end  of  the  same  century.  To  these 
were  added,  at  subsequent  periods,  the  C'n- 
mentine  Constitutions,  a  seventh  Book  of  De- 
cretals, and  a  Book  of  Institutes.  The  whole 
of  these  authorities  were  collated  and  published 
by  Oregory  XIII.  in  1580,  under  the  title  of 
Corjnu  Juris  Canoniei, 

In  matters  of  evidence,  and  as  £ftr  as  practi- 
cable in  the  forms  of  proceeding,  the  compilers 
of  the  canon  law  founded  their  system  upon 
that  of  Bome,  with  which  they  were  best  ac- 
quainted. In  sll  such  matters  of  civil  juris- 
diction as  their  legislation    embraced,    they 
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likewise  assomed  it  as  the  basts  of  their  strue- 
tnre.  By  the  practice  of  all  ecclesiastical  courts 
the  civil  law  is  allowed  to  come  in  aid  of  and 
to  supply  the  canon  law,  in  all  such  cases  as 
are  there  omitted.  The  subjects  of  the  canon 
law  were:  1.  The  hierarchy  and  government  of 
the  church;  2.  All  things  relating  to  pious 
uses ;  3.  The  wiUs  of  defuncts,  the  guardianship 
of  orphans,  and  matters  of  marriage  and  divorce. 
But  It  was  by  no  means  permanently  received, 
in  most  European  oouatnes,  to  its  Aill  extent. 
Its  jurisdiction  only  subsisted  by  the  toleration 
of  princes ;  and  therefore  varied  as  the  super- 
stition or  pietjr  of  these  sovereigns,  or  their 
jealousy  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation,  alternately 
predominated.  But,  upon  the  whole,  its  au- 
thority became  so  deeply  rooted,  that  even  in 
countries  which  have  in  later  times  rejected  the 
authority  of  the  jpope,  its  rules  are  still  referred 
to,  not  merely  in  matters  relating  to  church 
benefices,  but  also  in  some  cases  of  purely  civil 
jurisdiction. 

Nevertheless,  although  in  early  times  its 
authority  was  asserted  by  the  popes  on  the 
ground  of  their  temporal  superionty  over  all 
earthly  sovereigns,  its  force  in  every  country 
must  now  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  will  <n 
the  state,  which  gives  the  force  of  law  to  its 
proviuons. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  decrees  and  canons 
of  the  church  of  Bome  were  adopted  in  this 
country  so  early  as  a.d.  605,  shortly  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  amonff  the  Saxons ; 
but  they  were  not  fully  recognised  by  the  state 
until  after  the  Norman  conquest.  From  that 
period  the  power  of  the  bishops  made  rapid 
strides,  insomuch  that  they  succeeded  in 
retaining  many  branches  of  jurisdiction  of 
which  in  other  oonntries  the  temporal  power 
had  deprived  them.  In  addition  to  the  general 
canon  law,  we  have  in  England  a  particular 
provincial  law — ^the  oonstUtUions  of  the  papal 
legates  and  councils  of  this  country  in  1237 
and  1269 ;  and  a  further  body  of  constitutions, 
framed  in  provincial  synods  imder  the  authority 
of  successive  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  from 
Stephen  Langton  in  1222  to  Archbishop  Chi- 
chele  in  1414,  and  adopted  subsequently  by  the 
province  of  York.  These  constitutions  have 
been  illustrated  by  the  commentaries  of  distin- 
guished ecclesiastics,  and  principally  those  of 
Lyndwood,  who  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
V;  and  Henry  VI.  The  canons  of  the  Protestant 
church  passed  in  the  convocation  of  a.d.  1603, 
althougn  ratified  by  Eang  James  I.  for  himself 
and  his  successors,  yet  do  not  (as  Lord  Mans- 
field finallv  decided)  bind  the  laity,  except 
so  far  as  they  declare  the  older  provisions  of 
the  law.  The  most  standard  work  on  Englidi 
Ecclesiastical  Law  is  Qibson's  ChtUx  Juris 
AnglicanL  The  best  guides  for  the  student 
are  the  compilations  of  Dr.  Bum  and  Sir  B. 
Phillimore. 

Law  of  England^  Common  Law. — ^This  ex- 
pression is  used  in  two  different  senses,  accord- 
ing to  the  subject  under  consideration.  We 
speak  of  the  common  law  in  contradistinction 
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to  the  dvil  law,  or  to  equity ;  meaning  a  eeitain 
portion  of  our  laws  relating  to  a  definite  subject 
matter,  and  administered  in  oourta  following 
particular  rules  of  evidence  and  modes  of  pro- 
<;edure.  We  also,  by  the  common  law,  some- 
times mean  the  unwritten  or  ancient  customaiy 
law ;  in  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to  the  statute 
law,  which  is  of  positive  enactment 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors  have  been  the  sulrject  of  innumerable 
theories  and  contradictory  systems,  since  the 
ingenuity  of  modem  times  has  been  applied  to 
their  inyestigation ;  but  all  the  efforts  of  the 
learned  have  gone  no  further  than  to  establish 
the  existence  of  a  few  principles  and  customa 
common,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Germanic 
tribes  in  ffeneral. 

Edward  the  Confessor  reduced  the  customs 
of  the  country  into  something  resembling  a 
system  of  law;  and  although  his  enactments 
are  lost,  it  is  to  his  reign  that  we  must  look  for 
the  most  authentic  form  of  Anglo-Saxon  polity. 
The  king  was  guided  ani  controlled  in  his  deli- 
berations by  the  witan,  or  chief  men,  assembled 
in  the  gemote,  or  meeting ;  but  their  relative 
power  and  that  of  the  sovereign  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  latter. 
.Justice  was  administered  in  the  county  courts, 
where  the  good  men  or  landowners  assembled, 
and  the  bishc^  and  sheriff  presided.  Questions 
of  property  were  decided  by  ordeal,  or  by  a 
tribunal  of  sworn  witnesses.  In  criminal  as 
well  as  in  civil  cases  the  defendant  sometimes 
freed  himself  by  the  oath  of  compurgators,  or 
wager  of  law,  as  it  was  called  when  adopted 
by  the  Norman&  The  inhabitants  of  every 
district  were  mutual  guarantees,  by  the  custom 
of  frankpledge,  which  was  founded  on  two 
principles :  the  one,  the  liabilitv  of  the  lord  or 
superior  for  the  appearance  of  his  vassals ;  the 
other,  the  collective  responsibilitv  of  the  tything, 
or  hundred,  for  all  its  individual  members: 
which  was  not  prevalent  in  all  En^nd,  and 
entirely  unknown  in  the  northern  shires. 

By  the  Norman  conquest  and  the  division  of 
the  better  portion  of  England  between  Norman 
proprietors  holding  in  chief  of  the  crown,  the 
feudal  system  of  law,  as  regarded  land  and  its 
incidents,  was  early  introduced  into  the  country. 
Other  portions  of  Norman  jurisprudence  were 
imported  at  a  later  period,  through  the  medium 
of  the  king's  courts ;  which,  being  at  first  con- 
fined in  jurisdiction  to  the  domains  of  the 
crown,  gradually  supplanted  the  old  Saxon 
courts,  although  these  long  continued  to  be 
governed  by  their  national  law. 

The  three  great  institutions  in  which  English 
law  differs  from  that  of  other  countries — the 
parliament;  the  system  of  tenures  and  their 
incidents,  on  which  the  law  of  real  property  is 
founded ;  and  the  trial  by  jury — may  perhaps 
be  said  to  have  been  founded  on  Norman  juris- 
prudence, but  to  have  become  prevalent  through 
their  analogy  to  Anglo-Saxon  institutions. 
[Paut.tambwt.] 

The  first  consequence  of  the  invasion  of 
the  Normans  was,  that  different  modes  of  trial 
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were  prevalent,  according  to  the  nation  to  which 
the  contending  parties  belonged.  Compurgi^ 
tion  or  '  wager  of  law '  was  the  oommon  mode 
of  decision  between  Englishmen.  In  oimiDal 
cases,  it  was  usually  by  the  oath  of  eleven  com* 
puigators  chosen  out  of  an  array  of  fourteen. 
In  civil  suits,  the  amount  of  the  compurgation 
required  seems  to  have  been  regulated  by  the 
vMue  of  Uie  property  claimed.  To  this  peca- 
liarly  English  mode  of  trial  was  added  the 
wager  of  battUt  which  is  first  named  in  the 
laws  of  the  Conoueror,  but  which  either  French 
or  English  and  frendi  might  use.  •  Inqtust  "f 
witnesse$  was  a  Noiman  mode  of  trial  in  civil 
cases,  by  which  witnesses  were  summoned  frcHn 
the  nei^bourhood  in  which  the  quarrel  arose 
to  declare  on  their  oath  the  truth  concerning 
the  matter  in  question.  Finally,  the  ancient 
proof  of  orcUal  subsisted  in  crimiJaal  cases. 

This  diversity  in  the  modes  of  trial  was  a^ 
companied  by  a  diveraty  of  judicature.  The 
ancient  oounty  courts  reoeiTed  one  blow  bj  thf 
withdrawal  of  the  bishops,  who  ceased  to  pre- 
side in  them,  beinff  chiefly  foreigners,  and  vbo 
gradually  established  a  separate  jurisdiction  of 
their  own.  A  still  more  important  wound,  io 
its  consequences,  was  inflicted  b^  the  increa^in^ 
power  and  inflnence  of  the  kin^s  courts  {it 
first  only  confined  to  causes  arismg  within  the 
royal  demesne),  in  which  the  Norman  law  &o^ 
modes  of  procedure  were  adopted,  and  in  which 
the  machine  of  our  own  conmum  law  was  gra- 
dually elaborated  by  judicial  ingenuity  doriii^ 
successive  centuries. 

Henry  IL  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  foun- 
der of  the  oommon  law.  His  principal  contri- 
bution towards  it  consisted  in  his  ordinance  d 
the  grand  assize ;  justices  in  eyre,  or  circmi 
justices  of  the  king's  courts,  being  appointed  to 
try  causes  by  inquest  of  twenty-four  witnes>t«. 
at  the  option  of  the  tenant  or  demandiint,  if 
either  party  prefArred  to  purdiase  this  mode  of 
trial  instead  of  the  ordinary  trial  by  battle. 
Shortly  after  his  reogn  the  Fourth  Council  of 
Lateran,  by  abolish!^  the  ordeal  (a.]>.  121oK 
^ve  a  new  impulse  to  the  dewelopement  of  th** 
jury  system.  Criminal  eases  were  now  tritd 
by  a  jury  of  witnesses  de  vicineto ;  and  U*' 
process  by  which  these  witnesses,  botii  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases,  became  converted  into  sworo 
judges  of  the  fkct,  has  never  been  distinctly 
traced ;  but  the  intermediate  steps  had  ce^ 
tainly  all  been  passed  before  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  possibly  before  the  death  of  the 
first  monarch  of  that  name. 

If  Heniy  II.  was  the  founder,  Edward  I.  nuv 
almost  be  regarded  as  the  completer  of  tne 
common  law.  From  his  time  to'tbe  present  do 
change  has  taken  place  in  its  general  principl*^- 
all  that  subsequent  reforms  have  effected  htf 
been  to  accommodate  thoee  principles  to  altend 
circumstances.  And  long  may  the  spirit  of 
these  institutions  remain  unchanged  anudi»t  tiie 
march  of  improvement ;  holding  together.  ^ 
they  now  do,  the  mightiest  commercial  com- 
munity of  the  globe,  with  no  less  benefioi^ 
authority  than  they  exercised  aix  hundred  jiats 
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ago  over  the  Uions,  peaaacnts,  and  boiglMm  of 
a  snidll  feiKkl  monardiy  1 

The  system  of  real  property  may  be  said  to 
kre  been  fixed  by  the  statute  Quia  Emptorea, 
18  EJv.  I.    Before  that  time  we  may  consider 
the  lands  of  KngUnd  as  having  been  subject,  in 
(feneml,  to  the  unrestricted  feudal  law.     All 
Lind  was  held,  mediately  or  immediately,  of 
the  king.    The  two  classes  of  ttee  proprietors 
were  those  who  held  by  the  military  serriee  ^of 
Norman  mtrodactionX  and  those  who  held  oy 
the  old  English  custom,  their  property  in  their 
liuid«  being  retained  by  them,  subject  only  to 
ac^ovledgement  or  fealty  to  the  sorereig^n — a 
I««s  honooiable,  but  probably  a  less  burdensome 
t<  tmre.    But  either  of  these  tenants  might,  in 
hk  turo,  create  fresh  tenants  under  him,  yield- 
ing the  game  homage  to  him  which  he  yielded 
tu  the  soYerrign.    Below  these,  the  only  two 
classes  of  tenants  recognised  by  the  law  were 
those  who  held  of  the  king,  or  mesne  lords,  by 
pure  Tillena^  or  absolute  and  base  serriee ; 
ud  by  nllem  socage^  which  was  also  a  base 
KTvice,  but  restricted  to  certain  specified  duties. 
From  the  tenure  of  pure  TiUenage  haye  sprung 
onr  present  copyhold  tenures ;  by  which  certain 
lands  are  held  within  manws  (which  are  the 
f^ld  estates  held  in  early  times  directly  of  the 
king)  by  the  foill  of  the  lord^  as  it  is  expressed 
in  Uieir  grant,  althou^  by  lon^  usage  the  will 
of  the  lord  is  merely  nominal,  and  the  obligations 
of  the  tenant  eonaiat  only  in  certain  spedfled 
rents  and  services. 

The  olject  of  the  statute  Quia  Emptores  was 
to  restrain  the  creation  of  fresh  subordinate 
estates,  by  dedariog  that  if  anyone  alienated 
hifl  land  by  sale  or  feoflfaient  (whidhpurported 
to  convey  it  in  perpetuity)  the  feoflfee  should 
lu>id  the  same,  not  of  the  feoffi>r,  but  of  the 
f^Jbr^s  lord,  whether  a  mesne  lord  or  the  king 
Him»el£  Hence  all  manors  must  have  existed 
pHor  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  as  it  is  essen- 
[ial  that  there  should  be  in  them  tenants  who 
hold  of  the  lord,  and  such  tenancies  could  not 
liETe  been  created  at  a  later  period. 

Whai  alienation  of  lands  and  tenements  was 
'^c  in  eariy  Norman  times,  the  alienation 
w%s  either  to  the  donee  and  his  heirs  for  ever — 
thai  giving  him  an  absolute  unrestricted  pio- 
l^^Tty^  descendible  to  his  heirs,  whether  male  or 
iimle,  subject  only  to  his  homage  to  the  donor ; 
io  other  words,  a  fie  eimpU ;  or  it  was  upon 
I'onditioa— -as,  for  instance,  a  grant  to  a  donee, 
pnjvided  he  had  issue ;  under  which  grant,  if 
(ht;  donee  died  without  issue,  or  his  issue  came 
t'>  £ul,  the  land  would  revert  to  the  donor. 
The  conditional  donees  had  devised,  with  the 
^''"istaace  of  the  king^s  judges,  various  ingenious 
n^^thods  of  defeating  these  provisions ;  as  by 
■iiening  as  soon  as  they  had  issue,  uid  then  re- 
r  irchasing  the  fee  simple.  It  was  to  fix  the 
'"^^  of  conditional  gilts  that  the  statute  De 
i'"nis,  13  £dw.  L,  was  passed ;  by  which  such 
-i  Auntt  was  absolutely  prevented  from  aliening 
t^>«  t  cnements.  Henee  arose  eetaies  in  fee  tad: 
'11  "ther  words,  estates  granted  to  a  man  and  to 
<*•  rtaiu  spedfied  heirs ;  for  example,  the  heirs 
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male  of  his  body.  In  after  times,  when  the  re- 
straint on  alienation  which  this  statute  created 
began  to  be  repugnant  to  the  more  Uberal 
feelings  of  the  people^  certam  di^vices  were 
inyented  (fines  and  recoveries),  whereby  the 
donee  in  tail  was  enabled  to  bar  the  entail  and 
acquire  the  fee  simple,  aa  he  could  have  done 
before  this  statute  was  passed. 

Besides  these  famous  statutes,  we  find  the 
reign  of  Edward  L  distinguished  by  the  con- 
firmation of  Magna  Charta  and  the  Charter  of 
Forests.  The  fint  of  these  great  constitutional 
acts  contains  few  provisions  of  much  importance 
in  legal  histoiy,  and  was  tu  more  yaluable  as 
an  evidence  cf  the  spirit  of  the  country  in  • 
restraining  ari>itrary  usurpations,  than,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  by  establishing  any  new 
franchises,  or  eren  conflzming  ancient  ones. 
Perhaps  its  most  important  legal  effect  waa 
the  fijong  to  the  city  of  Westminster  the  C!ourt 
of  Common  Pleas,  which  had  formerly  caused 
the  suitors  much  inoonrenience  by  following 
the  person  of  the  king  in  his  numerous  progresses. 

It  is  also  to  the  rei^  of  Edward  I.  Uiat  we 
must  refer  for  the  distmct  definition  of  the  pro- 
Tinoe  of  that  court,  and  of  the  other  two  superior 
common  law  courts  of  record,  the  King's  Bench 
and  Exchequer.  The  history  of  these  three 
courts  is  fiuf  too  intricate,  and  requires  too 
much  explanatory  statement,  to  find  a  place  in 
these  pages.  It  must  suffice  to  observe,  that 
the  King's  Bench  is  the  ancient  Aula  Begia,  in 
which  the  king  vras  supposed,  as  by  fiction  of 
law  he  still  is,  to  sit  m  person,  and  which 
foUowed  him  in  all  his  progresses,  insomuch 
that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  actually  sate 
in  Scotland.  [Kxko's  Bbnch.]  The  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  or  Common  Bench,  had  in 
strictness  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  causes  between 
subject  and  subject.  In  this  court  only  real 
actions,  in  which  the  right  to  land  is  tried— 
now  nearly  fidlen  into  disuse  [Pi.xadikq],  but 
anciently  the  most  important  part  of  judicial 
bnsiness^could  be  ad|udicated.  The  Court  of 
Exchequer  was  intended  to  recover  the  king's 
debts  and  ordinary  reyenues  of  the  crown.  It 
acquired  in  process  of  time  a  jurisdiction  over 
common  personal  actions,  by  the  fiction  of  the 
complaining  part^  bein^  a  debtor  to  the  kin^ ; 
and  also  an  equitable  jurisdiction,  similar  in 
form  to  that  of  the  chancellor's  court 

The  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  chancellor 
had  probably  begun  long  before  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  [Chanoxbt],  and  before  his  reign 
the  original  writs,  by  which  actions  were  com- 
menced, had  been  sued  out  or  obtained  in  the 
chancery,  the  clerks  of  which,  like  the  pontifi- 
cal framers  of  the  actumes  among  the  Romans, 
had  the  monopoly  of  drawing  up  these  magical 
instruments.  In  tiie  reign  of  Edward  L  (by 
Statute  of  Weettninster  the  Second,  13  Edw.  I.) 
an  important  diange  was  made  in  this  branch 
of  law,  by  authorising  the  clerks  to  frame 
writs  adapted  to  particular  cases  which  the 
old  forms  did  not  adequately  suit  Hence  ori- 
ginate our  modem  actions  of  trespaee  on  the 
case.    [Plbaoino.] 
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From  the  same  itatnte  Uie  modem  jndgee  of 
auise  and  nisi  prius  [Nisi  Pbics]  are  chiefly 
deriyed.  These  were  originally  occasional 
commissioners  sent  down  into  the  counties  to 
deliver  the  gaol  of  prisoners,  or  to  try  ciril 
causes.  By  this  st^itute  the  commission  was 
first  directed  to  be  giren  to  the  king's  justices, 
associated  (as  they  still  are  in  form)  with  one 
or  two  discreet  knights  of  the  oonnty.  The 
commission  of  assize  is,  strictly  speakxnff,  a 
commission  to  tiy  disputes  respecting  land 
wherein  the  writ  of  assize  (which  dates,  as 
before  stated,  from  Henir  II.)  was  brought — 
now  fallen  into  disuse.  The  commission  of  nut 
priua  originates  in  what  may  now  be  called  a 
legal  fiction.  When  the  pleadings  in  an  action 
in  the  superior  courts  [Plradimo]  are  con- 
cluded, and  an  issue  of /net  is  taken  between 
the  parties,  the  issue  is  appointed,  b^  the  entry 
on  the  record  or  written  proceedings,  to  be 
tried  by  a  juiy  from  the  county  in  which  the 
proce<)dings  arise,  at  Westminster,  unless  be/ore 
the  day  appointed  (nisi  prius)  the  judges  shall 
have  come  to  the  county  in  question.  Besides 
these  commissions,  the  same  judges  try  criminal 
cases  by  rirtue  of  a  eomnUssion  <if  the  peace,  in 
which  they  are  associated  with  the  justices  of 
the  county ;  a  commission  of  o^  and  terminer, 
to  hear  and  determine  all  treasons,  felonies, 
and  misdemeanours;  and  a  commission  of  gene- 
ral gaol  delivery,  to  tzy  and  deliver  every  pri- 
soner who  shall  be  in  the  gaol  at  their  arrival 
in  the  county. 

Having  referred  to  the  reign  of  Edward  L  as 
the  period  under  which  a  general  sketch  of  our 
old  common  law  might  be  most  advantageously 
presented,  we  proceed  to  notice  very  briefiy  the 
chief  alterations  which  mark  its  subsequent  his- 
tory. These  alterations  can  be  easily  ascer- 
tained where  they  were  caused  by  the  highest 
legal  authority — by  the  parliament  of  the  nation. 
But  far  greater  changes  have  been  wrought  by 
the  silent  course  of  the  tribunals — ^by  the  dia- 
cretionarv  power  which  our  judges  have  assumed 
to  extend  the  remedies,  which  they  were  au- 
thorised to  administer,  to  cases  unprovided  for 
by  earlier  law,  which  either  the  ingenuity  of 
practitioners,  or,  in  many  more  instances,  the 
increasing  wants  and  more  intricate  relations 
of  life,  fuid  called  into  existence.  To  trace 
such  alterations  is  as  impossible  as  to  note, 
day  by  day,  the  increase  of  stature  by  which 
the  child  grows  into  the  man.  Often,  in 
laboriously  inyestigating  the  history  of  our 
Englirii  jurisprudence,  we  are  surprised  when 
we  look  back,  after  perusinff  the  events  of  a 
generation  or  a  century,  to  the  state  of  things 
as  it  existed  at  the  banning  of  that  epoch, 
and  find  that  although  we  cannot  with  all  our 
diligence  detect  in  its  history  the  occurrence  of 
any  external  changes  in  the  subject  on  which  our 
minds  are  fixed,  yet  the  same  forms,  the  same 
modes  and  circumstances,  present  themselves 
to  our  eyes  under  a  totally  different  aspect  and 
eharacter. 

The  reigns  of  Heniy  IL  and  Henry  III.  are 
principally  remarkable  for  the  gradual  substi- 
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tution  of  the  king^s  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
various  elective  magistrates  who  exercised  the 
several  duties  of  that  office  before.  It  was  in 
the  reign  of  the  latter  prince  also  that  the 
parliament  is  supposed  to  have  finally  acqnin^l 
its  present  form.  Under  the  successors  of  the 
Edwards,  and  during  the  wars  of  the  fif^e^nth 
century,  small  accessions  were  made  to  tha 
general  bulk  of  English  law;  but  during  tho$e 
times  very  great  changes  were  silently  taking 
place  in  the  disposition  of  property  by  mean? 
of  the  invention  of  Uses,  borrowed  from  the 
civil  law.  This  extemriye  and  most  iinport;iiit 
subject  will  be  found  briefiy  treated  of  iind«r 
the  head  of  Chakcxbt. 

The  laws  of  Henry  VII.  had  principallj  Id 
view  the  benefit  of  his  exchequer.  Under  his 
successor,  whose  reign  forms  so  importiuit  u 
epoch  in  political  history,  the  laws  oiP  propertj 
were  very  considerably  modified  by  the  tvo 
statutes  of  Uses  and  of  Wills.  [For  the  forrot^r, 
see  GKAKontT.l  The  latter  rntdered  g<*Dml 
the  power  of  devisinff  estates  by  wilL  Tbo 
system  of  bankrupt  lawa  also  had  its  com- 
mencement under  Henry  VXU.  His  dan^htt-r 
Elizabeth  did  not  add  much  to  the  essential  and 
valuable  parts  of  our  statute  book ;  but  nndcr 
her  government  the  Acts  which  restrained  the 
Alienation  of  lands  by  ecclesiastical  bodies  v«n 
passed,  and  also  the  celebrated  statute  recpcct- 
ing  the  poor,  of  which  the  policy  forms,  even 
at  the  present  day,  a  subject  of  some  coatro* 
versy.  In  the  succeeding  century,  the  reign  of 
James  I.  witnessed  the  first  attempt  to  limit 
the  period  at  which  actions  and  suits  might  be 
commenced ;  and  the  first  statute  of  bankniptcT. 
But  it  is  most  z«markablo  for  the  labonou!> 
attempt  to  systematise  our  ancient  law  br  Sir 
£.  Goxe,  one  of  the  most  acute  if  not  vj^^'^^ 
phical  jurists  of  any  age  or  country.  That  of 
Charles  II.  forms  the  next  marked  epoch  in 
^e  history  of  our  law,  after  those  of  Eavanl  L 
and  Henry  VIIL  His  restoration  was  di>tm- 
^[uished  by  the  abolition  of  feudal  tenures  and 
incidents,  and  the  reduction  of  all  the  mo*\<^  h5 
which  estates  of  inheritance  might  be  b*-l>i 
(with  few  exceptions)  to  two  only,  frechdl 
and  copyhold.  The  Statute  of  Frauds,  a  n(vt^ 
sarr  protection,  perhaps,  to  unwary  transact<>r» 
of  business,  but  a  source  of  endless  litigatioD: 
the  statute  which  rsgulates  the  distributioD  of 
the  effects  of  intestates;  and  finally,  the  ct'e- 
brated  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  gave,  or  ratbt  r 
confirmed,  to  every  person  imprisoned  bj  anj 
authority  short  o^  the  express  and  d<^finite 
course  of  justice,  the  means  of  rrieasing  hiiD>elf 
— are  all  productions  of  this  reign. 

The  eighteenth  century,  wlule  it  gave  «*! 
to  new  views  and  widely  extended  disciusioDs 
on  jurisprudence,  did  not  in  England  produco 
much  substantial  alteration  by  statutory  enact- 
ment. It  was  rather  a  period  of  prepanitioB 
for  change,  in  the  political  as  well  as  the 
legal  world,  than  of  actual  reform.  Bnt  it  was 
distinguiahed  by  the  learning  and  acoteness  of 
several  judges  who  occupied  the  seats  of  ju*li<* 
during  many  years,  and  introduced  by  Uie  bkv 
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exertion  of  their  own  snthority^  a  new  spirit 
into  institntiooa  of  which  the'  fonnB  were 
preserred. 

But  the  present  century  has  been  emphati- 
cally a  penod  of  1«'£^  reform:  and  some  at 
least  of  the  great  oianges  effected  may  be 
studied  nnder  the  heads  La.w,  Cbdokal; 
PLBJLDHfo;  EocLBSiAsncAi.  CouBTs;  Bakk- 
BUPTCT ;  and  so  forth. 

The  term  common  law  is  ordinarily  employed 
in  two  different  senses.  In  its  legal  signification 
it  expresses  the  old  nnwritten  taw,  established 
by  precedent  and  custom;  comprising,  it  has 
been  said,  'all  recoenised  doctrines  and  cns- 
toms,  however  introdnced,  which  are  neither 
to  be  found  in  the  statute  book,  nor  depend  on 
the  abjudication  of  courts  of  equity.'  f'or  this 
floating  mass  of  legal  principles  our  ordinary 
sources  are  precedents,  or  decisions  of  common 
law  judges,  as  contained  in  published  reports. 
Where  uiese  &il  us,  reference  may  sometimes 
be  had  to  more  uncertain  guides,  the  dicta  of 
legal  writers,  or  the  general  principle  and 
t^dency  of  our  laws,  for  authority  in  deciding 
a  particular  dispute. 

In  its  popular  sense,  common  law  is  opposed 
to  equity  and  ecclesiastical  law ;  and  thus 
comprises  the  whole  of  that  law,  both  criminal 
and  dvil,  which  is  administered  in  courts  haying 
trial  by  jury,  and  all  the  other  subjects  which 
are  within  the  purview  of  the  common  law 
courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  of  the  various 
local  jurisdictions  of  the  country  (except  so  far 
as  some  of  them  exercise  equitable  authority). 
It  has  been  defined  to  be  '  the  whole  of  that  code, 
whether  founded  on  statute,  usage,  or  precedent, 
which  is  now  administered  in  the  common  law 
courts  of  Westminster  Hall ; '  and  this  definition 
will  comprehend  the  law  administered  in  the 
various  local  courts  in  question,  as  these  are 
bound  to  act  on  the  decisions  of  the  superior 
courts.  Its  peculiar  characteristic  is,  that 
questions  of  fact  arising  out  of  its  proceedings 
are  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  juxy. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  very  easy  to  assign  either 
the  history  or  the  theoreticBl  principles  of  the 
separation  of  equity  from  common  law.  The 
former  was  undoubtedly  in  the  first  instance  a 
jurisdiction  of  a  remedial  character,  intended  to 
moderate,  according  to  the  conscience  of  the 
judge,  the  ri^ur  of  legal  judgments ;  but  this 
is  a  peculiarity  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
distinguish  it  in  the  present  day.  Its  rules  are 
as  accurately  laid  down  by  precedents  as  those 
of  the  common  law  itself ;  out  there  are  some 
subjects  (as  trusts^  which,  having  been  created 
in  frustration  of  tne  provisions  of  the  common 
law,  are  out  of  its  cognisance.  Over  these 
courts  of  equity  have  an  exdurive  jurisdiction. 
There  are  others  over  which  both  equity  and 
law  have  concurrent  jurisdiction.  Bat  the 
remedies  applied  by  law  to  injuries  committed 
are  subject  to  certain  inflexible  rules.  The 
power  of  a  jury  has  limits  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  institution.  It  can  award  a  debt  sought 
to  be  recovered,  or  damages  for  an  injury; 
but  it  cannot  modify  the  remedy  according  to 
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peculiar  dreumstances.  Kor  has  it  any  meaxu 
to  enforce  a  course  of  action  other  than  by 
imposing  damages  for  neglecting  it  To  take 
a  familiar  instance:  If  A  sues  B  at  law  for 
breach  of  covenant^  and  judgment  passes  in 
favour  of  A,  all  that  a  jury  can  do  is  to  award 
damages  to  A  for  the  breach  of  contract ;  but 
equity  can,  by  a  process  of  its  own,  compel  B 
to  a  spedfio  performance  of  the  contract  under 
the  penalties  attached  to  a  contempt  of  court 
So,  if  one  of  several  joint  contractors  be  liable, 
at  law,  for  penalties  or  debts  incurred  in  respect 
of  their  joint  undertaking,  his  only  legal  remedy 
is  by  an  action  against  each ;  in  equity,  he  can 
compel  each  of  his  partners  to  contribute  to  the 
extent  of  their  liability. 

Xawp  Criminal,  of  BnfUuid.  Some  ao- 
count  of  various  portions  of  this  important  and 
extensive  subject  will  be  found  under  the  ap- 
propriate headings  throughout  this  Dictionary. 
But  the  extensive  consolidation  of  the  criminal 
law  effected  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  1861 
(24  &  25  Vict)  renders  a  brief  synoptical  view 
of  it  more  attainable  than  before  that  time  it 
could  have  been. 

Offences  are  punishable  by  Iin>iCTMSirr  or 
Imfobicatioii  [which  see],  or,  in  minor  cases, 
under  many  Acts  of  Parliament^  by  summazy 
conviction. 

For  the  distinction  between  FiLomns  and 
MzsDsicEAKOTJSs,  SCO  thoso  hesds  respectively. 

The  mode  of  compelling  appearance  is  by 
summons  or  warrant  (now  regulated  by  11  a 
12  Vict  c.  42);  the  latter  being  granted,  in 
the  first  mstance,  in  felony,  and  in  many  mis- 
demeanours. 

The  party  accused  being  arrested  under  the 
warrant  (or  bailed  where  bail  is  admitted),  or 
havinff  appeared  to  the  summons,  is  charged 
by  indictment  before  the  grand  jury.  [Jxtbt.] 
Hh^  grand  jury  having  found  a  true  bill  a^;ainst 
him,  at  assizes  or  sessions,  the  prisoner  is  put 
to  the  bar  to  answer  it,  which  is  termed  ar^ 
raiffnment^  If  he  is  at  this  time  not  of  sane 
mind,  the  jury,  on  finding  him  so,  may  cause 
his  commitment  for  safe  custody  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  crown.  If  otherwise,  he  answers  the 
indictment  either  by  demurrine  to  it  as  bad  in 
law,  or  by  pleading.  The  resmt  of  a  successful 
demurrer  is  that  the  indictment  is  quashed; 
but  this,  since  the  modem  improvements  in  the 
law,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Pleading  may 
also  be  in  abatement  or  to  the  juriedieiion, 
raising  issues  of  law,  but  these  are  also  now 
almost  reduced  to  nullities.  Pardon,  and  former 
acquittal  or  conviction  of  the  same  offence, 
may  also  be  pleaded.  But  the  ordinary  plea 
\BguUty  or  not  guilty;  and  on  the  latter,  the 
issue  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  being  raised,  the 
trial  proceeds  before  the  jury ;  as  to  the  ordi- 
nary incidents  of  which,  see  Jubt. 

Offences  are  now  ordinarily  divided  as  follows: 

1.  Against   the  queen  and  her  government 

2.  Larceny  and  other  cognate  offences  ^em- 
bezzlement, burglary,  &c.),  the  law  as  to  which 
is  consolidated    by   the  Larceny   Act   1861. 

3.  Malicious  Injuries  to  Property  (Act^  1861). 
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4w  Cheats,  Frauds,  and  Forgeries  (Forgery  Act, 
1861 X  ^  Offences  relating  to  the  coin  (Coin- 
age Offences  Act,  1861).  6.  Offences  against 
the  person  (Act,  1861).  To  which  may  be  added 
rarious  classes  of  misdemeanours  and  offences 
not  embraced  by  the  statutes  of  that  session ; 
offences  against  publio  justice ;  perjury,  con- 
spiracy, and  extortion;  offences  against  the 
public  peace,  religion,  and  morals ;  against 
public  trade  (now  nearly  obsolete) ;  against  the 
public  reyenue ;  nuisances;  and  the  like.  (See 
the  arrangement  in  Woolrych  s  Criminal  Law, 
as  amended  by  the  statutes  of  1861.) 

The  afSrmation  or  denial  by  the  jury  of  the 
guilt  of  the  prisoner  is  termed  their  f/erdict. 
The  many  technical  modes  of  escape  for  a 
prisoner,  which  formerly  existed  from  imperfect 
or  irregidar  verdicts,  have  now  been  nearly  got 
rid  of  by  the  enactments  that,  on  a  triid  for 
felony  or  misdemeanour,  the  jury  may  in  ail 
cases  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  an  attempt,  if 
they  are  not  satisfied  that  the  offence  was  fully 
committed ;  and  that,  if  on  trial  for  a  misde- 
meanour the  party  shall  appear  to  have  been 
guilty  of  a  felony,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
acqiuttaL 

The  effect  of  acquittal  is  to  discharge  the 
prisoner  of  all  future  charges  in  respect  oJf  the 
same  offence. 

The  verdict  otffitilty,  having  been  given,  may 
be  impeached  by  a  motion  to  arrest  the  judg- 
ment, for  errors  of  law  on  the  face  of  the 
record.  In  misdemeanours,  not  in  felonies, 
except  in  some  special  cases,  a  new  trial  may 
also  be  obtained  on  ground  of  miscarriage  at 
the  former  trial.  If  the  verdict  be  unim- 
peached,  conviction  and  judgment  follow.  The 
punishments  now  in  force  for  offences  are: 
fine ;  corporal  punishment  in  a  few  cases ;  im- 
prisonment ;  Pbnal  Sbhvitudii  ;  Tbamsporta,- 
TiON  [see  those  two  arts.] ;  and  death.  The 
profuse  employment  of  capital  punishment  was 
the  opprobrium  of  the  English  codip,  even  down 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
It  is  now  confined  to  cases  of  high  treason  and 
murder. 

By  the  Act  11  &  12  Vict  c  78  (1849), 
criminal  courts  throughout  the  country  were 
authorised  to  reserve  any  question  of  law  which 
might  arise  on  the  trial  (in  the  event  of  con- 
viction) for  the  judgment  of  a  criminal  appeal 
court,  composed  of  the  judges  of  the  superior 
courts  at  Westminster,  or  five  of  them  at  the 
least,  who  may  afSrm,  reverse,  or  amend  the 
judgment 

Saw,  Grliiun***  In  Comparative  Philo- 
logy.    [Lanovagb.] 

Xaw«  Maritime.    [MARimcB  Law.] 

SAWf  Mftrtlal.  This  phrase,  which  has  no 
definite  legal  meaning,  is  used  to  express  the 
suspension  of  ordinary,  and  the  substitution  of 
arbitrary,  tribunals  for  the  trial  of  criminal  and 
(if  need  be)  civil  cases,  by  the  authority  of  the 
crown,  sanctioned  by  statute,  in  emergencies 
of  rebellion,  invasion,  or  insurrection.  It  is 
usually  carried  out  by  putting  under  the  cogni- 
sance of  courts  martial  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
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jects  which  by  ordinary  militaiy  law  do  sot 
appertain  to  them,  to  be  tried  in  a  summarr 
way.  The  statute  for  putting  into  execution 
martial  law  usually  gives  a  power  to  arrest  and 
detain  in  custody  all  suspected  persons,  and  to 
cause  them  to  be  brought  to  trial  in  a  SQQini.irj 
manner  by  courts  martial,  and  to  execute  the 
sentence  of  all  such  courts,  whether  of  death 
or  otherwise;  and  declares,  that  no  act  done 
in  consequence  of  these  powers  shall  be  ques- 
tioned in  any  of  the  king's  ordinary  courts  of 
law,  and  that  all  who  act  under  the  statute 
shall  be  responsible  for  their  conduct  only  to 
such  courts  martiaL 

Saw*  BCilitery.  This  term  denotes  pro- 
perly that  law  which  is  administered  bj  courts 
martial  to  soldiers,  under  the  authority  of  par- 
liament and  the  Mutiny  Act,  annually  pass^J, 
togethejr  with  the  Articles  of  War.  (Simmons 
On  Courts  Martial ;  Pipon's  Manual  of  Mui- 
tary  Law,)    [Coubts  Habtial.] 

Xaws  of  Ctomaaieal  ConblBatlon. 
[Eqxttvauqcts,  Chkmicaj..] 

Xaws  of   Ckweoofl  DUtasion.    [Gases, 

DlFFUSIOir   OF.] 

XAwa  of  tHa   T««iwe  Tables.    [De- 

csMvrei.] 

XAwn  (Fr.  linonV  A  fine  variety  of  cam- 
bric, formerly  exclusively  manu£ictured  ib 
Flanders.  Of  late  the  lawn  manufacture  of 
Scotland  and  of  the  north  of  Ireland  has  b<^i-Q 
brought  to  rival  that  of  the  Flemish  wearen. 

Lawn  (apparently  the  same  as  Dutch  km, 
Fris.  lana,  Welsh  llan).  In  Gardening,  a  cur- 
face  of  grass  or  turf  in  pleasure  grounds  kept 
smoothly  mown. 

XAWSonia  (after  Dr.  Isaac  Lawson).  A 
genus  of  LythracetB,  yielding  the  farooiu 
Henna  of  the  East.  The  plant  L,  alba^  socir- 
times  called  L,  inermis,  is  a  dwarf  shnib  vith 
privet-like  leaves,  which  in  the  powdered  st-d''' 
are  used  as  cosmetics  throughout  the  East,  v-  r 
dyeing  the  finger  and  toe  nails,  the  tips  ^t 
the  fingers,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  tii< 
soles  of  the  feet^  to  which  it  imparts  a  reddish 
orange  colour,  considered  by  women  as  gre:(^'y 
enhancing  their  beauty.  The  men  use  it  f<  r 
colouring  their  beards.  When  used^  the  pow<1»  r 
is  made  up  into  a  pasty  mass,  and  spread  oa 
the  part  to  be  coloured. 

JEAsatlwes  (Lat.  laxativus,  firom  laxar?.  ^' 
loosen).  Oentle  aperient  medicines,  opposed  to 
cathartics,  which  are  drastic  purgatives.  Iax<i- 
tives  merely  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  iDt(>- 
tines  without  occasioning  any  general  ex«'it>^ 
ment,  or  even  stimulating  the  ezbalant  ve»4*i« 
of  the  canal     [Cathabtio.] 

iMj  (Prov.  lais,  A.-Sssk.  Uotli,  Ger.  liedl 
The  Ivric  poems  of  the  old  fVench  minstrels,  <>r 
trouveres,  were  termed  Udsi  but  the  title  i^ 
modem  usage  is  given  to  narrative  poein«  *'^ 
moderate  length  in  simple  style  and  lig'' 
metre. 

Lat.    In  Agriculture.     [Lba.] 

Xiay  Brottaem,  Persons  received  ii-t- 
convents  of  monks,  under  the  three  vows,  1 1' 
not  in  holy  orders.    The  introduction  of  u^^ 
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class  of  derotees  appears  to  have  begun  in  the 
eleTenth  oentozy.  They  are  dressed  somewhat 
differently  from  the  other  monks  or  brothers  of 
the  choir,  and  (^n  employed  in  the  manual 
exercises  necessary  for  the  uses  of  the  comma- 
nity.  The  Carthusian  and  Cistercian  orders 
are  said  to  have  first  recognised  the  dis- 
tinction, and  their  example  was  followed  by 
the  other  orders.  The  same  distinction  exists 
in  monasteries  of  females  between  the  nuns 
properly  so  called  and  the  lay  sisters,  or  sisters 
converse. 

Aay  aiders.  In  Presbyterian  churches, 
ministers  with  ecdesiastical  jurisdiction,  not  or- 
dained as  clergymen,  who  assist  the  pastor  in 
each  congregation.  [Pbbsbytsriaks  ;  Kuul.] 
The  divines  of  that  persuasion  rest  the  appoint- 
ment of  lay  elders  in  some  measure  on  that  of 
presbyters  '  in  every  city  *  by  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas, who,  they  ima^e,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  mentioned,  could  not  have  been 
all  preachers.    (Hooker,  Eccl,  Pol,  b.  vi) 

Xrfigrerinff*  la  Gkrdeiiing,  a  mode  of  pro- 
pagating plants  by  laying  down  shoots,  and 
covering  a  portion  of  them  with  soil,  so  that  the 
extremity  of  the  shoot  is  left  above  ground,  and 
the  shoot  itself  not  detached  from  the  plant. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  rooting  of  such  shoots, 
called  layers,  the  portion  boned  in  the  soil  is 
fractured  by  twisting  or  bruising^  or  cut  with  a 
knife  immediately  under  a  bud.  This  opera- 
tion, by  obstructing  the  return  of  the  sap  from 
the  leaves,  occasions  its  accumulation  at  the 
wounded  port,  when  roots  are  there  produced 
from  the  effort  of  nature  to  perpetuate  life. 

Iiasrinff-  In  Architecture,  the  first  coat,  on 
lath,  of  plasterer^s  two-coat  work,  the  surface 
of  which  is  made  rough  by  sweeping  it  with  a 
broom,  to  form  a  key  for  the  next  coat;  the 
difiSvence  between  the  laying  and  the  rendering 
coats  being,  that  the  latter  is  the  first  that  is 
applied  on  a  brick  or  other  waU. 

iMjing  Off.  In  Shipbuilding,  this  term 
denotes  the  developing  in  thin  wood,  on  the 
mould  loft  floor,  £K>m  the  construction  draw- 
ings, a  section  (actual  siae)  of  •  any  part  of  the 
timbers  of  an  intended  ship. 

lAylntf  a  Vieoe  of  Ordnanoe*  In 
Gunnery,  pointing  a  piece  of*  ordnance  so  that 
the  projectile  may  smke  the  required  object 

[GUNNBST.] 

Xajnuui  (Gr.  Xolk^f ;  firom  Kuis,  people). 
The  appellation  by  which  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity are  distinguished  from  the  clergy  or 
the  members  of  a  profession,  ai  of  medicine, 
the  bar,  &c.    [Lattt.] 

Loffman,  or  lay-Jigyrt,  among  painters  sig- 
nifies a  small  statue,  whose  joints  are  so  formed 
that  it  maybe  put  into  any  attitude  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjusting  the  drapery  of  figures. 

Zabat  Konse  or  ^asaretto  (ItaL).  A 
public  building  in  the  southern  European  states, 
of  the  nature  of  an  hospital,  for  the  reception  of 
the  poor  and  of  persons  afflicted  with  contagious 
disorders.  In  some  places  lazarettos  are  set 
apart  for  the  performance  of  quarantine ;  in 
which  c;«8e  only  those  are  admitted  who  hare 
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arrived  from  countries  infested  by  the  plague, 
or  suspected  of  being  so.  Howard's  well-known 
account  of  the  principal  lazarettos  of  Europe 
friroishes  the  most  detailed  and  interesting 
particulars  of  these  establishments. 

l«axarlats«  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  a 
body  of  missionsries  founded  by  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  in  1632 ;  so  termed  from  occupying 
the  priory  of  St.  Lazarus,  at  Paris,  as  their 
head-quarters.  Their  primaiy  object  was  to 
dispense  religious  instruction  and  assistance 
among  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  France.  They  were  dispersed  at  the 
time  of  the  Kevolution,  but  have  been  since 
re-established. 

lAsanuif  Btsfl  Order  o&  A  military 
order  of  religious  persons,  originally  an  asso- 
ciation of  kmghtB,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining lepers,  &c.  in  lazar-houses  or  hospitahf, 
especially  in  the  Holy  Land.  Being  driven 
out  of  Palestine  in  1253,  they  followed  &L 
Louis  to  France.  In  1490,  their  order  was 
suppressed  bv  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  and  united 
with  that  of  St.  John ;  but  the  bull  was  not 
universally  received.  In  1672,  thev  were  united 
in  Italy  with  the  order  of  St.  Maurice ;  in  1608, 
in  France,  with  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
CarmeL  The  knights  of  these  united  orders 
were  allowed  to  marry. 

KasQllte  (Arab,  azul,  heaven,  and  Gr. 
\i9os,  stone).  The  name  applied  by  Haiiy  and 
some  other  mineralogists  to  TiApis  Lazuli 
[which  see].  By  Werner,  Dana,  and  others, 
the  term  is  applied  to  a  hydrous  phosphate  of 
alumina  and  magnesia  from  Stvria  and  the 
TvroL  It  generally  occurs  granular  or  massive 
of  various  shades  of  azure-blue,  inclining  to 
green  or  white,  and  is  distinguished  from  Lapis 
Lazuli  by  never  being  accompanied  by  Iron 
Pyrites, 

XAxsarenl  (Ital.).  A  name  given  to  the 
poorer  classes  at  Naples,  from  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Lazarus,  which  served  as  a  refuge  for  the 
destitute  in  that  city.  Forty  years  ago  two 
large  sections  of  the  people  were  generally 
comprehended  under  this  name — ^the  fishermen, 
and  the  lazzaroni  properly  so  called,  who  lived 
in  the  streets,  and  performed  no  labour  but 
that  of  errand  porters  and  occasional  servants. 
These  alone  were  estimated  at  40,000,  and 
formed  a  powerful  community,  which  under 
Masaniello  accomplished  the  revolution  of 
Naples,  and,  in  later  times,  overthrew  the 
popular  government,  under  the  influence  of 
Cardinal  Buffo  and  the  EngUsh  partv.  But 
during  the  French  occupation  of  Naples  they 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  distinct  dass;  and  the 
name  is  now  only  used  to  designate  in  general 
language  the  mob  or  populace  of  that  city. 

&e  Bol  le  went  (Fr.  the  king  wills  it), 
A  form  of  words  by  which  the  royal  assent  is 
intimated  by  the  clerk  of  parliament  to  the 
passing  of  pubUc  bills.  To  private  bills  the 
royal  assent  is  expressed  by  Soit/aii  eomme  U 
est  eUsiri,  The  dissent  of  the  sovereisn  to  the 
passing  of  any  measure  is  signified  by  uie  words 
Le  roi  s*avisera.    [Pabuambnt.] 
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In  Agridiltitre,  a  term  applied  to 
lands  which  are  kept  under  grass  or  pasturage 
for  a  short  period.  For  example,  in  a  rotation 
of  fallow,  wheat,  clover  and  rye  grass,  for  three 
years.  The  ground,  when  under  clover  and  rye 
grass,  is  said  to  be  in  lea. 

Ibead  (Dutch  lood).  A  metal  of  a  bluish- 
grey  colour,  known  fiom  the  earliest  ages :  the 
alchemists  gave  it  the  name  and  symbol  of 
Saturn  \.  Its  specific  gravity  is  11*38.  It  is 
soft,  flexible,  and  inelastic ;  and  though  ductile 
and  malleable,  is  possessed  of  little  tenacitv. 
It  fuses  at  about  600^ ;  and  if  air  be  carefully 
excluded,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  volatile  at 
a  white  heat.  When  melted  in  open  vesHeUi, 
it  soon  changes  into  a  grey  powder,  which 
upon  further  exposure  to  heat  and  air  be- 
comes yellow,  and  is  called  massicot ;  or,  when 
partially  fused,  so  as  to  assume  a  scaly  form, 
litharge.  If  massicot  be  heated,  and  stirred 
to  prevent  fusion,  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen, 
acquires  a  red  colour,  and  is  called  red  lead. 
When  red  lead  is  heated  in  nitric  acid,  it  is 
partly  dissolved,  and  partly  converted  into 
a  brown  powder,  which  is  insoluble,  and  is  a 
peroxide  of  lead.  Massicot,  or  the  yellow  oxide 
of  lead,  is  the  protoxide  (Pi)0),  ana  that  which 
forms  the  salts  of  this  metal :  it  is  constituted 
of '  1  atom  of  leads  104,  and  1  of  oxygen  =  8, 
and  its  equivalent  is  112.  The  brown  peroxide 
consists  of  1  atom  of  lead  and  2  of  oxygen 
(PbO,) ;  and  red  lead  is  intermediate  between 
the  two  extremes,  consisting  probably  of  an 
indefinite  mixture  of  the  two  oxidea  The 
protoxide  of  lead  is  soluble  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  acids»  and  forms  a  variety  of 
salts ;  of  these  the  carbonate  and  the  acetate 
are  the  most  important.  Carbonate  of  lead 
(PbO,  CO,),  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
white  leadf  is  the  basis  of  white  oil  paint,  and 
consequently  of  a  number  of  other  colours: 
it  may  be  prepared  by  exposing  sheet  lead  to 
the  fumes  of  vinegar,  by  which  it  is  graduallv 
corroded,  and  its  surface  becomes  covered  witn 
an  'incrustation,  which,  when  scraped  off  and 
well  levigated,  is  white  lead.  [Cbbxtbb  ;  WmTB 
Lead.]  This  article  is  also  made  by  preci- 
pitating a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  by  car- 
bonate of  soda;  it  consists  of  112  oxide  of 
lead  and  22  carbonic  acid.  Acetate  of  lead 
(PbO,  C^H^O^)  is  made  by  dissolving  car- 
bonate of  lead  in  acetic  acid,  for  which  purpose 
the  pyroligneous  vinegar  is  chiefly  used.  It 
crystallises  in  six-sided  prisms,  but  is  gene- 
rally met  with  in  confused  ciystalline  masses. 
It  is  soluble  in  about  4  parts  of  cold  water,  and 
the  solution  has  a  remarkably  sweet  taste; 
whence  the  term  sugar  of  lead,  usually  applied 
to  this  salt.  It  consists  of  112  oxide  of  lead 
and  51  acetic  acid.  The  crystals  include  3 
atoms  of  water,  and  are  therefore  represented 
by  the  equivalent  190 ;  or  163  dry  acetate  and 
27  water.  When  protoxide  of  lead  is  boiled  in 
distilled  vinegar,  or  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  a  dense  solution  of  subacetate  6r  triacetate 
of  lead  is  obtained:  it  is  not  easily  crystal- 
lisable.     This  solution  is  often  used    in    the 
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chemical  laboratory  as  a  test  and  precipitant: 
and  it  forms  the  extract  of  lead  {Goulard $ 
extract)  of  pharmacy. 

The  most  important  native  combioation,  or 
ore  of  leady  is  the  sulphide,  composed  of  104 
lead  and  16  sulphur.  It  is  the  galena  of  mine- 
ralogists, and  from  it  the  commercial  demands 
for  lead  are  supplied:  it  is  roasted  to  ex})el 
sulphur,  and  the  lead  thus  oxidised  is  reduced 
by  heating  with  charcoaL     [Galxna.] 

The  action  of  water  upon  lead  is  curious  and 
interesting,  in  consequence  of  the  universal  use 
of  leaden  water  pipes,  and  of  water  dstems  lined 
with  this  metaL    Perfectly  pure  water,  such 
as  distilled  water,  put  into  a  dean  leaden  res<<el 
and  exposed  to  air,  soon  corrodes  it,  and  deli- 
cate tests  discover  oxide  of  lead  t»  solution  in 
the  water ;  but  river  and  spring  water  exert 
no  such  solvent  power:   the  carbonates  and 
sulphates  in  such  water,  though  in  very  minnt<» 
quantities,   prevent  the  action.     Hence  it  is 
that  leaden  cisterns  are  used  with  comparative 
impunity  for  the  preservation  of  common  mteT. 
and  that  the  crust  which  forms  upon  the  met^ 
prevents  further  action.    As  this  crust  partly 
consists  of  carbonate  of  lead,  which  is  t^tj 
poisonous,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent  its  diffusion  through   the    water  npon 
any  occasion,  as  by  scraping  or  cleaning  the 
cistern.       Leaden     cisterns     also    sometimes 
prove  injurious  in  consequence    of   galT^inie 
action,  where  iron  or  zinc  pipes  are  solder^ 
or  let  into  them :  the  leaa   is  thus  rendered 
electro-negative,    alkaline    matter   is  evoked 
upon  it»  and  small  quantities  of  the  oxide  or 
carbonate  are  thus  rendered   soluble.    There 
are  several  re-agents  by  which  very  mmute 
quantities  of  lead  may  be  detected.    Amon^ 
these,   solution  of   sulphuretted  hydrogen  i^ 
perhaps    the    most  effective:    it   {nodaces  a 
brown  tint  in  water  containing  the  minntest 
trace  of  lead,  and  it  similarly  discolours  tb<> 
greater  number  of  the  insoluble  salts  of  the 
metiU.    A  solution  of  sulphate  of  sodn  is  al«oa 
sensible  test  of  the  presence  of  dissolved  oxide 
of  lead ;  it  forms  a  white  doud  in  water  con- 
taining the  smallest  traces  of  it :  a  fragment  of 
iodide  of  potassium  dropped  into  such  vater 
presently  occasions  in  it  a  yellow  tint»  in  con- 
sequence of  the  formation  of  an  iodide  of  lead. 

&eadp  Black.    [Pluicbaoo.1 

&ead  OUuioe*    Native  snlpfaide  of  Icftd. 

[G-ALBNA.] 

&eaa  of  a  SUde  Valve.  The  small  Fp:)c^ 
which  is  left  open  at  the  end  of  eadi  stroke  of 
the  piston,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  moveraent, 
to  admit  the  steam,  for  the  purpoae  of  cheeking 
the  speed  of  the  piston,  and  of  £uulitatinj?  the 
opening  of  the  valve  for  the  reverse  motion. 

&ead  for  Soimdlnr.  The  common  hani 
lead  weighs  from  7  to  11  lbs.,  and  is  used  vith 
about  20  fathoms  of  line.  The  leadsman  6taTHl« 
somewhere  on  the  side  of  the  vessel,  usuaily 
in  the  channels ;  lets  the  lead  descend  near  tho 
water ;  then,  swinging  it  over  his  head  once,  or 
twice  if  the  ship  is  going  fast,  throws  it  fbrwai^l. 
The  line  is  marked  at  5,  7,  10,  13,  17,  and  24) 
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ikthonuL  The  numben  between  are  called 
deepBj  or  more  properly  dips'^  the  xneantng 
being  that  in  the  absence  of  a  mark  the  leads- 
man estimates  by  the  dip  of  the  line ;  thus, 
hy  the  mark  7,  hjf  the  deep  %  indicate  7  and  9 
fiiUioms. 

When  the  depth  is  great,  the  deep-sea  lead 
of  25  to  30  lbs.  is  used,  with  a  mnch  longer 
line  marked  at  erery  10  fathoms.  The  lead  is 
dropped  from  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  being 
thrown  as  far  as  possible  in  the  line  of  the 
ship's  drift.  To  make  the  sounding  fairly 
Terttcal,  it  is  desirable  to  heare  the  ship  to. 

fcead  8par»  Native  carbonate  of  lead. 
[CiRirsB.] 

Keads  or  Sf^ute  Unes*  Pieces  of  type 
metal  east  to  specific  thicknesses  and  lengths, 
lower  than  types,  so  that  they  do  not  make  any 
impresfiion  in  printing,  but  leave  a  white  space 
where  placed.  Their  general  nse  is  to  be  placed 
between  the  lines  when  a. work  is  not  closely 
printed  (this  being  considered  to  look  better 
than  when  printed  solidX  and  also  to  branch 
ont  the  heaas  of  pages  and  titles. 

liMUtors.    [Newspapers.] 

liCWfcrtMlUte*  Native  sulphate  and  carbonate 
of  lead,  found  crystallised  with  other  ores  of  lead 
at  Leadhills  in  Scotland. 

X«*dliic  Vote.  In  Music,  the  sharp 
seventh  of  the  scale,  so  called  because  it 
naturally  leads  to  the  key-note. 

X««dliig  IVlad.  A  Nautical  term  for  a 
full  fair  wind. 

Keaf  (Ger.  laub).  In  Botany,  an  expansion 
of  the  bark  at  the  base  of  a  leaf-bud,  prior  to 
which  it  is  developed,  its  functions  being  at 
once  thofte  of  respiration,  digestion,  and  nutri- 
tion. It  is  a  plate  of  parenchyma,  through 
which  spiral  vessels  and  woody  tissue  ramify. 
Its  snr&ce  is  covered  with  stomates,  which 
communicate  with  minute  hollow  chambers  in 
the  interior.  It  is  in  the  leaf  that  most  of  the 
peculiar  secretions  of  a  plant  are  prepared  out 
of  the  crude  sap  which  the  roots  obtain  firom 
the  soiL 

Ibeaf-lnida.  In  Botany,  rudiments  of  voung 
branches,  made  up  of  scales  imbricated  over 
each  other,  the  outermost  being  the  hardest  and 
thickest,  and  surrounding  a  rainate  axis,  which 
is  in  direct  communication  with  the  woody  and 
cellular  tissue  of  the  stem.  When  stimulated 
by  light  and  heat  they  extend  into  branches ; 
or  if  artificially  removed  from  the  plant  that 
bears  them,  they  are  capable  of  multiplying 
the  individual  from  which  they  have  been 
taken. 

&aallet«  In  Botany,  a  small  leaf  formed 
by  the  petiole  of  a  leaf  branching  out,  and 
separating  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lamina  into 
more  than  one  distinct  portion,  each  of  which 
forms  a  perfect  lamina  of  itself, 

SLeaffue  (Low  Lat.  leuca ;  Fr.  lieue :  Mr. 
Wedgwood  connects  the  word  with  Gael,  leug, 
leag,  a  atone,  as  used  to  mark  the  distances 
between  places).  A  measure  of  length,  used  in 
reckoning  distances  by  sea.  The  sea  league  is 
three  nautical  or  geographical  miles,  or  the  one- 
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twentieth  of  a  degree,  and  consequently  about 
3*46  English  miles. 

The  common  land  league  is  a  well-known 
itinerary  measure  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
chiefly  in  France.  The  French,  however,  have 
two  distinct  leagues :  the  legal  posting  league 
(liens  de  po*te\  containing  2,000  toises,  and 
equal  to  2*42  English  miles ;  and  a  league  of 
26  to  the  degree  (anciently  the  lieue  moyenne), 
or  equal  to  about  2*76  English  miles.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  league,  or  leucOf  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  Normans,  where  at 
an  eariy  period  it  came  to  be  reckoned  as  equi- 
valent to  two  miles  of  the  time;  this  being 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  leuca  is  used  by 
the  oldest  law  writers,  and  in  most  of  the  old 
English  charters.     [Mils.] 

l^AOUB  (Fr.  ligue,  ItaL  legua,  from  Lat 
ligare,  to  bind).  In  Politics,  ^  league  appears 
to  be  in  strictness  an  alliance  between  two  or 
more  powers,  in  order  to  execute  some  common 
enterprise.  It  is,  therefore^  more  active  and 
less  durable  than  an  alliance  or  a  confederacy ; 
both  of  which  have  some  permanent  object, 
while  neither  necessarily  requires  active  co- 
operation. In  the  middle  ages,  the  word  leaaue 
was  used  nearly  in  the  sense  now  attached 
to  these  latter  terms;  hence  we  read  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  and  of  the  three  leagues 
still  subsisting  in  the  canton  of  the  Grisous  in 
Switzerland ;  both  of  which  were  more  properly 
confederacies. 

&eaguef  Tbe  Boly«  or  simply  Tbe 
Iieagae.  In  French  History,  a  political  asso- 
ciation formed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in 
France  under  the  reign  of  Heniy  III.  The 
project  of  the  League  is  said  to  have  been 
framed  by  one  David,  an  advocate ;  or,  rather, 
he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  the 
separate  associations  of  the  Catholic  party  in 
the  provinces  into  one  great  confederacy.  His 
written  scheme  bears  date  1 575.  It  was  received 
with  eagerness,  especially  by  the  municipality 
and  citizens  of  Paris  and  other  large  towns.  The 
object  of  the  Lesgue  was  at  first  only  the  over- 
throw of  the  Protestant  power :  but  Uie  princes 
of  the  house  of  Guise  soon  placed  themselves  ut 
its  head,  and  the  leaders  of  the  party  were  not 
slow  in  adopting  the  project  of  changing  the 
succession,  and  placing  the  duke  of  Guise  on 
the  throne.  In  1588,  the  citizens,  imder  the 
impulse  of  the  League,  drove  Henry  III.  from 
Paris  on  fke  Day  of  the  Barricades,  and  formed 
the  revolutionary  government  of  *  the  Sixteen.' 
But  after  the  death  both  of  the  duke  and  the 
king,  much  division  arose  in  the  head-quarters 
of  ti^e  League  at  Paris  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
successor;  and  in  1591  the  popular  party,  or 
that  of  the  Sixteen,  was  put  down  by  the 
citizens:  which  event  in  effect  destroyea  the 
power  of  this  great  association,  slthough  it  still 
continued  to  exist,  even  after  the  abjuration  of 
Henry  IV. 

Xieagne,  Bolenia.    [Covinamt.] 

Iieakaffa  (Dutch  lekken,  to  drip;  the 
same  root  is  found  in  the  Latin  liquare,  to 
/Uteri,     In  Commerce,  an  allowance  in  the 
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enstoms  ennted  to  importers  of  wine  for  the 
waste  and  damage  which  the  goods  are  supposed 
to  receive  by  keeping. 

X^ean-to.  In  Architecture,  a  building  whose 
rdf^era  pitch  against  or  lean  on  another  building. 

Aeap-year  or  BlsseztUa.  A  year  con- 
taining 366  days.  In  the  Gregorian  calendar 
this  occurs  every  fourth  year,  excepting  years 
which  complete  centuries;  in  which  case  the 
intercalHiy  day  is  omitted,  unless  the  number 
of  the  year  is  divisible  by  four.     [Calendar.] 

Xiease  (akin  to  Fr.  laisser,  Qer.  lassen,  to  let). 
In  Law,  a  lease  is  properly  a  conveyance  of  lands 
and  tenements  (usually  in  consideration  of  rent 
or  other  annual  recompense),  made  for  life,  for 
years,  or  at  will,  but  always  for  a  less  time  than 
the  lessor  or  party  letting  has  in  the  premises. 
The  usual  wonls  of  operation  are, '  demise,  grant, 
and  to  farm  let.'  The  conveyance  by  a  lessee 
of  part  of  his  interest  is  properly  an  under- 
lease ;  of  the  whole,  an  assignment. 

Xieaae  and  B^leasa.  In  Law,  a  mode  of 
conveyance  appropriate  to  freehold  estates, 
arising  out  of  the  ancient  principles  of  the  law 
of  real  property,  whereby  a  release  w^s  the 
appropriate  instrument  to  vest  the  freehold  in 
one  already  in  possession  under  a  lease.  It 
was  generally  adopted  in  conveyancing  as  the 
most  convenient  mode  of  transfer,  but  is  now 
dispensed  with  by  recent  enactments,  particu- 
larly 8  &  9  Vict  c.  106  s.  2. 

&east  Sqaaresv  BKefbod  oft  [MoninTM 
Squa-bes.] 

XieatHer  (Ger.  leder,  Welsh  IJedr).  The 
prepared  skins  of  animals.  The  principal 
object  of  the  art  of  converting  skin  into 
leather  is  to  render  it  strong  and  tough, 
durable,  and  often  waterproof,  and  to  prevent 
its  destruction  by  putrefaction.  The  skins 
are  first  cleansed  of  nair  and  cuticle,  and  then 
impregnated  either  with  vegetable  tan,  as  in 
the  production  of  what  is  called  tanned  leather, 
or  with  alum  and  other  salts,  as  for  tawed 
leather;  these  processes  are  sometimes  com- 
bined, and  tanned  leather  often  undergoes  the 
further  operation  of  currying^  or  impregnation 
with  oiL  As  instances  of  these  different  results, 
thick  sole  leather  is  tanned;  white  kid  for 
gloves  is  tawed;  the  upper  leather  for  boots 
and  shoes  is  tanned  and  curried ;  fine  Turkey 
leather  is  tanned  with  shumac. 

A  skin  does  not  consist  of  gelatine,  9s  hitherto 
supposed,  for  gelatine  is  soluble  in  water,  and  a 
hide  or  skin  is  not     What  was  supposed  to  be 

felatine  is  an  isomeric  substance  named  ossein, 
n  the  usual  method  of  tanning,  ossein  passes 
into  gelatine  by  a  slow  putrefactive  process, 
and  this  combines  with  tne  tannin.  To  ren- 
der tanning  a  quicker  process,  some  method 
is  wanted  of  oonvexting  ossein  rapidly  into 
gelatine. 

Tanned  Leather,  —For  thin  skins  which  are 
afterwards  curried,  the  hide  is  cleansed,  and 
soaked  for  a  day  or  two  in  water;  it  is  then 
beamedf  or  stretched  upon  a  half-cylinder  of 
wood,  where  it  is  cleared  of  adhering  fat  and 
flesh ;  it  is  then  soaked  for  several  days  in  a  pit 
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of  lime  and  water,  by  which  the  hair  sod  cQtick 
are  so  far  loosened  as  to  admitof  being  s<*r:vped 
off  upon  the  beam ;  the  hide  is  then  washed  and 
put  mto  the  grainer  pit,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
water  and  dung— that  of  hens,  pigeons,  or  do^ 
being  preferred.    When  the  hide  has  here  be- 
come soft  and  supple,  it  is  again  thoraughiy 
cleaned,  and  submitted  to  the  tanning  liquor, 
which  is  at  first  used  very  weak,  and  graduHlly 
strengthened  till  the  operation  is  complete :  t  his 
requires  from  two  to  four  months  for  calf  f^kio^ 
and  from  ten  to  twelve  months  for  ox  hides,  witft 
oak  bark,  but  a  much  less  time  if  gambia  is  iLsed; 
and  the  latter  hides,  instead  of  being  limed  aod 
dunged,  are  generally,  after  having  been  clean^ 
in  water,  placed  in  heaps,  where  they  begin  to 
putrefy,  and  then  the  hair  may  be  remored 
without  lime,  which  would  be  apt  to  render  th« 
skin  hard  and  harsh.    The  farther  opening  (i 
the  texture,  so  as  to  prepare  it  for  tanning, '» 
effected  by  immersion  in  a  sour  liquor  of  fe^ 
mented  lye  or  barley,  or  in  weak  solphwe 
acid.     This  process  is  called  raiting^  and  im- 
mediately precedes  the  tanning.    V^hen  fuilj 
tanned,  the  goods  are  drained,  stretched  n[<oQ 
a  convex  piece  of  wood  called  a  hone,  and 
beaten  and  smoothed ;  or  the  leather  is  some- 
times passed  between   cylinders  to  make  it 
more  solid  and  supple:  it  is  lastly  dried,  bv 
suroension  in  an  auy  oovered  building.    It 
will  be  obvious   [Tan;    Gblatikb]  that  tbe 
principal  change  effected  in  this  process  de- 
pends upon  the  combination  of  the  gelatine  of 
the  skin  with  the  tannin  of  the  oak  bark,  or 
other  astringent  material  which  is  used,  aii 
that  great  care  is  requisite  to  insure  the  peTf«xt 
penetration  of  the  hide  (especially  where  it  i^ 
thick)  by  the    tanning  material:    hence  tb^ 
necessity  of  using  weak  liquors  at  first  <^"'^ 
gradually  increasing  their  strength ;  for  if  th'' 
hide  were  in  the  first  instance  put  into  a  strong; 
infusion  of  bark,  the  exterior  surfaces  xrovJi 
become  so  perfectly  tanned  as  to  be  impervioa^ 
to  the  further  action  of  the  liquor,  and  i^-^" 
centre  would    remain  untanned,  and   conse- 
^uently  soluble  and  putrescible;    so  that  va 
judge  of  the  completion  of  the  process  bv  tb 
leather,  when  cut  through,  being  of  a  uniform 
brown  throughout,  anything  like  a  white  stTpak 
in  the  centre  announcing  the  imperfection  jo^ 
mentioned. 

Tanned  Sheep  Leather^  ^e, — The  skins  are 
first  soaked  for  a  few  hours  in  a  water  piti 
then  well  washed  and  painted  with  milk  of  lir.it 
on  the  flesh  side,  ana  hung  in  a  warm  room 
till  the  wool  readilv  pulls  off;  they  are  then 
scraped,  and  soaked  for  some  weeks  in  lir.ie 
water,  which  checks  the  putrefaction  ani 
hardens  the  texture;  the  skrn  is  then  again 
beamed,  smoothed,  and  trimmed,  and  put  into 
a  vat  of  bran  and  water,  where  it  is  kept  f^'? 
some  weeks  in  a  state  of  gentle  fermentflti^'i. 
and  becomes  thin  and  extensible,  and  fit  t  r 
any  subsequent  operation:  in  this  fftate  it  i« 
called  a  fult.  The  pelt  is  placed  in  a  H^i^ 
pit  for  two  or  three  weeks,  according  to  the 
sewoD  of  the  year,  then  fleshed  and  trimmed 
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on  a  bem;  if  tntanded  for  skiver  leather, 

the  pelt  is  split  into  two  ^arts,  the  grain  side 
for  lealher,  tnd  the  fleeh  sule  for  parchment  or 
chamois.  For  the  fint  branch,  the  grain  has 
to  be  pressed  in  m  gniner,  to  remove  all  lime, 
hair,  and  cuticle ;  then  placed  in  a  drench,  made 
of  bran  and  vater,  for  twelve  hours ;  after  which 
it  is  ready  for  tAwntTtg  in  shnmac  For  tawed 
leather,  the  pelt  is  not  split;  the  preparing 
prrxx^  is  the  same,  bat  tne  tanning  is  done 
with  aJam  and  salt  The  method  of  bringing  kid 
and  calf  skin  to  the  state  of  pelt  is  nearly  the 
same  as  for  lamb  skin,  except  that  liming  is 
ascd  before  the  hair  is  taken  ofl^  which  is  only 
H>ld  to  plasterers,  whereas  lambs'  wool  is  more 
niaable;  and  would  be  injured  by  tiie  lime. 
If  the  pelts  are  to  be  taw^  they  are  worked 
about  in  a  solution  of  alum  and  salt  in  warm 
▼iter,  winch  again  makes  them  thick  and 
tough ;  Uiej  are  then  washed  and  again  fer- 
m^nt«d  in  bran  and  water  till  the  thickening 
is  redaeed  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the  salts ; 
lutlj,  they  are  stretched  on  hooks,  and  dried 
in  a  stove  room,  when  they  become  a  tongh 
flexible  white  leather ;  but  to  give  them  gloss 
ao-i  suppleness  tfaey  are  again  soaked  in  water, 
and  tnidden  in  a  large  pail  or  rolled  in  a  drum 
eoDtainisg  the  yolks  of  egss  beaten  up  with 
vati'r;  they  are  next  dried  in  a  loft^  smoothed 
▼ith  a  warm  iron,  and  afterwards  softened  on 
*  "take,  w^en  thej  are  dyed  with  various 
ool'^ars  for  gloves  and  ladies'  boots. 

MfjTocto  leather,  as  it  is  called,  is  chiefly 
prt'parpd  from  goat  skins,  which  after  the 
Mion  of  Mme  water  are  brought  down  by  a 
<}uQg  bath,  and  reduced  to  the  state  of  pelt 
If  intended  to  be  djed  red,  they  are  sown  up 
in  the  form  of  a  aadc,  with  the  grain  aide 
o'jtvard,  and  immersed  in  a  warm  cochineal 
^^th;  the  sack  is  then  tanned  in  a  bath  of 
sumach:  the  skins  intended  to  be  blacked  are 
nmuched  without  any  previous  dyeing.  The 
eriming  and  polishing  are  effected  as  follows : 
Ttie  skins  are  stretch<3  upon  a  smooth  inclined 
brArd,  and  rubbed  over  with  a  little  oil  to 
^spplethem.  Thoee  intended  for  black  leather 
|ir^  pffetioody  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of 
iroD;  th^are  tiien  rubbed  over  with  a  glass 
^'!^^l  cat  into  a  polygonal  surface,  which  po- 
li«h»  them,  and  makes  them  firm  and  compact ; 
^^-tlr,  the  grained  surface  is  given  by  rub- 
b:Q;f  the  leather  with  grooved  boxwood  rollers 
titu-d  to  a  machine,  c^led  Kjigger,  suspended 
^m  the  ceiling.  Curried  leaAer  is  tanned, 
and  then  softened  by  soaking  in  water  and  | 
ruSbing;  it  is  pared  with  a  broad  ahaip 
kcife,  the  edge  of  which  is  turned  over  so  as 
'^  be  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  blade ; 
the  leather  is  next  rubbed  with  a  polished  stone, 
acd  whQe  still  wet  besmeared  with  fish  oil,  or 
1  ToijtQre  of  this  with  tallow.  As  it  dries, 
^•'^  oil  gradually  penetiates  in  proportion  as 
't.^  moisture  evaporates.  The  grain  aide  is 
'j'^kened  by  iron  liquor  for  the  uppers  of 
^''i'«'  oboes,  but  the  flesh  side  with  lampblack 
3n<i  oil  for  the  uppers  of  men's  boots  and  shoes. 

^>Maoy  Uatker  is  generally  sheep  or  doo 
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'  skin,  prepared  as  already  mentioned  by  dress- 
ing, Uming,  &c.,  and  dyed  if  necessary,  and 
then  finished  in  oil.  Rusida  leather  acquires 
it*  peculiar  odour  from  an  empyreumatic  oil 
!  from  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree.  (There  is  an 
'  excellent  abstract  of  the  manufacture  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  leather  in  Aikin's  Dictionary 
of  Chemistry,  from  which  much  of  the  al)ovc  is 
abridged.) 

American  leatJier  cloth,  or  panania  leather, 
is  an  artificial  compound  variously  prepured. 
In  one  example,  a  textile  fabric  is  iniprc^gnatcd 
with  oak  bark  and  gelatine  for  forming  leather, 
and  stearic  acid  and  an  alkali  for  forming  a 
kind  of  insoluble  soap.  A  fiexible  varnish  con- 
taining lampblack  is  afterwards  added. 

The  leather  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  is 
of  great  importance,  being  inferior  in  point  of 
value  and  extent  only  to  thoee  of  cotton^  wool, 
and  iron. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  all  the 
various  branches  of  the  manidfacture  in  Great 
Britain  is  estimated  at  between  SOU, 000  and 
400,000,  and  the  entire  value  of  the  manu- 
facture at  more  than  20,000,000/.  sterling;  the 
leather  for  boots  and  shoes  alone  being  valued 
at  about  12,000,000/.  Leather  was  long  sub- 
ject to  a  duty,  which  necessarily  placed  the 
manufacture  under  the  surveillance  of  the  ex- 
cise ;  but  the  duty  was  totally  abolished  in  1930, 
and  the  manufacture  is  now  relieved  from  every 
sort  of  trammel  and  restraint.    (Com.  Diet.) 

ItmKWWk  (Fr.  levain,  from  Lat.  levare,  to 
raise),  A  piece  of  sour  dough  used  to  ferment 
and  render  light  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
dough  or  paste.  By  the  Mosaic  law  leaven  was 
forbidden  during  the  Passover ;  hence  St  Paul 
speaks  of  keeping  the  Paschal  feast  with  the 
unleavened  bread  of  sinceritv  and  truth.  Figu- 
ratively, the  word  is  applied  to  anything  which 
graduiUly  but  surely  affects  the  moral  or  in- 
tellectual character  of  man,  whether  for  good 
or  for  evil. 

&«eaDora  (Gr.  Xcic^,  a  basin).  A  genus  of 
Crustaceous  Lichens.  L.  tartarca  is  the  Cud- 
bear of  commerce ;  and  some  have  supposed 
the  manna  of  the  Israelites  to  bo  L.  -escuienta 
and  afinis,  which  in  Armenia  and  Algeria  are 
blown  about  and  heaped  by  winds,  and  in 
times  of  scarcity  ground  up  with  com. 

liaeaitorto  Aetd.  A  colourless  crystalline 
body  confined  in  the  Leoanora  lichen. 

Xieooa  Ckun.  The  gum  of  the  (dive-tree, 
collected  abundantly  at  £soca  in  Calabria. 

lieeonttte.  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  soda 
and  ammonia  found  in  the  cave  of  Las  Piedras 
in  Honduras,  by  Dr.  le  Conte,  who  considers  it 
to  be  farmed  from  the  decomposed  excrements 
of  bats,  large  numbers  of  which  have  probably 
inhabited  the  cave  for  ages. 

fteetom.  A  desk,  or  support  for  a  book, 
for  the  use  of  readers  in  churches  or  other  pub- 
lic places.  The  support  is  frequently  made  by 
the  wings  of  an  eagle,  carved  in  wood  or  bronze. 
Many  rich  specimens  of  medieval  lecterns  are 
found  in  churches  in  this  country. 

(Lat).    A  sort  of  couch  or  litter, 
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used  by  tlie  Eomans,  of  two  kinds,  the  one  for 
carnring  living  persons,  the  other  for  bearing 
dead  bodies  to  the  funeral  pile.  The  bearers 
were  called  lecticarii. 

Keottstemliun  (Lat  from  lectos,  a  eouchy 
and  stemere,  to  spread),  A  religious  festiral  | 
or  ceremony  among  the  ancient  Komans,  cele- 
brated during  times  of  public  calamity,  when 
the  gods  themselves  were  invited  to  the  enter- 
tainment; their  statues  were  taken  from  their 
pedestals,  and  laid  on  couches.  The  first  fes- 
tival of  this  Borty  according  to  Livy  fv.  13),  was 
held  in  the  year  of  Bome  354  (on  tne  occasion 
of  a  contagious  disease  which  committed  fright- 
ful ravages  among  the  cattle),  and  lasted  for 
eight  successive  days.  On  the  celebration  of 
this  festival,  enemies  were  said  to  forget  their 
animosity,  and  all  prisoners  were  liberated. 

&eot<»r  (Lat.  a  readcr\  In  the  early  Church, 
a  person  set  apart  for  tne  purpose  of  reading 
parts  of  the  Bible  and  other  writings  of  a 
religions  character  to  the  people.  They  were 
consecrated  by  prayers  and  ceremonies  for  this 
office,  and  in  the  third  century  appear  to  have 
been  proper  officers  of  the  church!.  It  is  pro- 
bably from  this  institution  that  the  order  of 
preachers  in  parish  churches  in  England  called 
lecturers  is  derived,  who  hc^d  a  distinct  office 
Irom  the  vicar,  rector,  or  other  ecclesiastical 
functionaries ;  they  are  chosen  by  the  vostzy  or 
chief  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  and  legacies,  and  usually 
officiate  on  Sunday  afternoon.  (Hook's  Church 
Dictionary^  art  *  Lecturer.") 

Sheetnre.  This  word  signifies  generally  a 
discourse  read  by  a  professor  to  his  pupils ;  but 
it  is  applied  in  a  more  extended  sense  to  every 
species  of  instruction  communicated  vivA  voce. 
In  the  Scotch  and  Continental  universities,  as 
well  as  in  those  recently  established  in  England, 
the  great  business  of  teaching  is  -carried  on  by 
means  of  public  lectures,  d^ivered  at  stated 
periods,  and  embracing  every  subject  included 
m  the  curriculum  of  study;  but  at  the  two 
great  English  universities,  the  college  tutors 
bear  a  principal  part  in  the  work  of  instruction. 
Still,  within  the  last  few  years  the  professorial 
system  has  been  made  much  more  efficient,  and 
has  acquired  more  general  importance. 

Public  lectures  have  been  adopted  from  the 
earliest  ages  as  a  convenient  mode  of  teaching 
the  elements  of  every  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge ;  and  if  they  be  properly  compiled,  and 
accompanied  by  strict  and  reffular  examinations, 
few  means  seem  better  calculated  to  awaken  the 
attention  of  the  student,  to  abridge  his  labours, 
and  to  guide  his  enquiries. 

AeoytliidaoeflB  ( Lecythis,oneof  the  genera). 
Anatural  order  of  epigynousExogens  belonging 
to  the  Myrtal  alliance  of  Lindley,  and  known 
by  their  dotless  leaves,  polypetalous  flowers, 
their  indefinite  stamens  collected  into  a  fleshy 
hood,  and  their  many-celled  ovaiy.  They  are 
large  trees,  with  showy  flowers,  found  in  the 
hottest  parts  of  South  America,  and  comprise  the 
Cannon-ball  tree,  Couroupiia  guianenais ;  the 
fiapucaja  Lecytht'sZalntcajo,  and  the  BerthoUetia 
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excilsa^  which  furnishes  the  Braail-niits  of  th« 
shops. 

Iieojtliia  (Gr.  KhiaAos^  an  oil  jar).  A  genus 
of  South  American  trees  of  large  size,  repre- 
senting the  order  Lecythidaoem,  They  furnish 
some  of  the  nuts  of  commerce.  Thus,  under  the 
name  of  Sapucaja  nuts,  the  seeds  of  L»  Zabue{^o 
are  commonly  sold  in  our  fruit  shops,  and  they 
will  probably  take  the  place  of  the  dosely  aUied 
Brazil  nuts,  to  which  they  are  greatly  superior 
in  point  of  flavour  and  digestibility.  They  are 
rather  more  than  two  inches  long  and  one  wide^ 
covered  with  a  longitudinally  furrowed  corky 
shell,  and  grow  in  lai^e  hard  woodj  fruits, 
shaped  like  urns,  measuring  about  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  having  close-fitting  lids  at 
the  top.  Our  supply  comes  from  Fm,  and  is 
principally  the  produce  of  the  Brazilian  forests. 

L.  oUaria  is  another  species  producing  large 
fruits,  commonly  known  as  Monkey  Pots,  but 
its  seeds  are  not  so  palatable  as  those  of  the  last, 
having  a  bitter  flavour. 

Iiedereiite.  A  variety  of  Gmelinite  found 
at  Cape  Blomidon  in  Nova  Soatia^  and  named 
after  the  Baron  L.  von  Lederer. 

&odarlte.  A  massive  variety  of  Sphene^ 
found  at  GrenvQle  in  Canada,  and  distinguished 
as  a  sub-species  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
cleavages. 

Aed^er.    [BooK-xsBPiirG.] 

Ziedffem.  In  Architecture,  the  horisontal 
pieces  of  timber  used  in  scaffoldine ;  they  lie 
parallel  to  the  wall  opposite  to  whioi  they  are 
erected. 

&edff er-ltne.  In  Music,  a  1  ine  either  abova 
or  below  the  stafiT,  when  that  is  not  sufficient 
in  extent  to  lay  the  notes  upon.  It  is  above 
the  staff  in  ascending  progressions,  and  in  de- 
scending progressions  below  it. 

Xiedffea.  On  Shipboard,  intermediate  sup- 
ports for  the  decks.  They  run  across  firom  side 
to  side  between  and  parallel  to  the  beams,  but 
are  much  thinner. 

Aednm  (6r.  A^r).  The  plant  called 
Labrador  Tea  is  Ledum  palustre,  a  low  shrub 
of  the  Ericaceous  order. 

&•€,  Iieeward.  Sea  terms,  denoting  gene- 
rally the  side  or  quarter  not  directly  exposed  to 
the  wind.  The  lee  aide  of  a  ship  is  the  opposite 
to  that  on  which  the  wind  blows  when  it  eroases 
her  course,  and  which  is  termed  the  weather  ndt. 
Leeward  is  on  the  lee  side ;  opposed  tofoindwead^ 
or  on  Hie  weather  eide,  A  lee  shore  is  the  shore 
on  the  lee  side  of  the  ship,  or  the  shore  on  which 
the  wind  tends  to  blow  her ;  and  a  ship  is  said 
to  be  under  the  lee  of  the  shore  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  shore,  or  when  she  is  in  some 
measure  sheltered  by  the  shore.  The  names 
Leeward  and  Wind^nird,  as  applied  to  the  West 
India  Islands,  were  given  to  them  firom  their 
situation  in  a  voyage  from  the  porta  of  Spain 
to  Carthagena  or  Portobello.  The  islands 
which  lie  to  leeward  extend  fW>m  Porto  Rico 
to  Demerara. 

&ee-board.  A  flat  width  of  planking, 
which  being  let  down  perpendicularly  into  the 
water  on  the  lee  side  of  flat-bottomed  vessels, 
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Bcrres  as  a  temporazr  keel,  and  opposes  the  I 
action  of  the  wind  to  drive  them  to  leeward.      | 

In  the  American  eentre-board  boats,  than  \ 
which  no  craft  can  sail  neazer  to  the  wind, ' 
there  is  a  deep  lee-boaid  working  in  a  water- 
tight groove  in  the  centre  of  the  boat. 

&ee-ffave«  This  term  impUee  the  having 
a  position  farther  to  leeward  than  some  other 
given  object 

&ee*way.  In  Navigation,  the  deviation 
of  the  course  actually  mn  bj  a  ship  from  the 
course  tiered  upon ;  or  it  is  the  angle  formed 
between  the  line  of  liie  ship^s  keel  and  the  line 
which  she  actually  describes  through  the  water. 
In  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  wind  or 
currents,  a  ship  is  generally  impelled  HdfUHxya 
as  well  as  fi)rward,  whence  the  direction  of  her 
motion  is  different  from  that  of  the  keel. 
Suppose  the  whole  force  urging^  the  ship  to  be 
resolved  into  two— one  pnSucing  the  motion 

A  B  in  the  direction  of  i 
the  keel,  and  the  other  I 
the  motion  A  G  in  the , 
same  time  at  right  angles  to  the  former;  then 
the  ship  will  move  in  the  direction  of  the  dia- 
gonal A  D,  and  the  angle  D  A  B  is  the  let'Way, 
To  obviate  the  effects  of  this  lateral  motion,  the 
ship  is  laid  on  a  course  to  the  windward  of  the 
point  to  which  she  is  bound. 

All  needless  top-hamper,  as  a  poop  or  raised 
forecastle,  increases  the  tendency  to  lee-way. 

Xieceli  (Goth.  leikeis,  lekeis,  perhaps  akin 
to  Or.  Ac(x*»  Ene.  Uck),  This  name  is  given 
to  those  abranchiate  red-blooded  worms,  or 
aneUidans;  which  are  provided  with  a  sucker  at 
both  ends  of  the  body  [Hibudo],  and  of  which 
we  possess  a  few  native  species ;  some  frequent- 
ing the  fresh  waters,  as  the  horse  leeches  {HtB' 
mopis  sanfftMorba  and  H.  atagnorum) ;  others 
inhabiting  the  ocean,  where  they  are  parasitic 
i^n  fishes,  as  the  skate-sucker  (PontobdeUa 
muricata).  The  medicinal  leech  (Sanffuisuoa 
medicinalia)  belongs  to  that  subdivision  of  the 
family  Hirudinida  which  is  characterised  by 
having  the  superior  lip  of  the  anterior  cup  or 
sucker  divided  into  several  segments,  and  the 
oral  aperture  transverse,  trinidiate,  and  sur- 
rounded by  three  cartilaginous  jaws,  each  armed 
with  two  rows  of  very  fine  teeth.  This  appa^ 
ratus  enables  the  leech  to  penetrate  the  skin  so 
as  to  insure  a  ready  flow  of  blood  without  causing 
a  dangerous  wound.  The  upper  lip  is  marked 
with  ten  small  points  considered  as  eyes.  The 
species  of  the  genus  Sanguiaugci,  viz.  8,  offiei' 
mUii  and  8,  medicinalU,  are  most  oonunon  in 
the  south  of  France^  whence  great  numbers  are 
exported  to  this  oountiy.  The  leech-dealers  of 
Bretagne  drive  horses  and  cows  into  the  ponds, 
that  the  leeches  may  fatten  and  propagate  more 
abundantly  by  sucking  their  blood.  Children 
are  employed  to  catch  them  by  the  hand ;  and 
grown  persons  wade  into  the  shallow  waters 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  catch  the  leeches 
that  adhere  to  their  naked  legs.  They  are  also 
taken  by  a  sort  of  net  made  of  twigs  and 
rushes,  which  is  used  in  the  summer  when  the 
leeches  retire  into  the  deeper  waters. 
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The  bent  method  of  preserving  these  valuable 
little  animals  is  stated  by  the  author  of  the 
article  '  Leech '  in  the  Penny  Cydotwdia  to  be 
that  described  by  Fie.    It  is  as  follows : — 

Into  a  marble  or  stone  trough  a  layer  of  seven 
inches  of  a  mixture  of  moss,  turf,  and  charcoal 
is  to  be  put^  and  some  small  pebbles  placed 
above  it ;  at  one  extremity  of  the  trough,  and 
midway  between  the  bottom  and  the  top,  place 
a  thin  plate  of  marble  pierced  with  numerous 
small  noles,  upon  which  there  should  rest  a 
stratum  of  moss,  or  portions  of  the  Equisetum 
palustre,  or  horse-tail,  firmly  compressed  by  a 
layer  of  pebbles.  The  trough  is  to  he  filled  with 
watpr  omy  so  high  that  the  moss  and  pebbles 
should  be  but  slightly  moistened.  A  cloth  is 
to  be  kept  over  the  mouth  of  the  trough.  This 
is  imitating  as  nearly  as  possible  their  natural 
condition ;  and  the  charcoal  not  only  aids  in 
keeping  the  water  sweet,  but  appears  to  pre- 
vent the  leeches  being  attacked  by  parasitic 
animals,  to  which  they  are  very  liable.  The 
water  should  be  changed  about  once  a  week, 
and  more  frequently  in  warm  weather. 

The  sreat  importance  of  ascertaining  the  best 
method  of  preserving  the  medicinal  leech  may 
be  inferred  from  the  extent  to  which  the  trade 
is  carried  on,  and  the  consequent  increasing 
scarcity  of  these  indispensable  adjuncts  to 
medicine.  Four  only  of  the  principal  dealers 
in  London  import  7,200,000  annually. 

IieeelMa  of  a  Ball.  The  side  edges  of  a  sail. 
Leeeh'linea  are  small  ropes  from  the  middle  of 
the  leeches  of  a  sail  to  blocks  on  its  yard  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  mast ;  when  hauled, 
they  brail  up  the  sail  and  rapidly  diminish  its 
area. 

Xieedaite.  A  mechanical  mixture  of  the  sul* 
phates  of  lime  and  baryta  found  in  a  carboni- 
ferous rock  between  Leeds  and  Harrogate  in 
Yorkshire. 

X^elkiiga.  An  iron  bar  across  a  ship's  deck 
for  the  sheet  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  to  slip  on 
during  tacking. 

Xieek  (A.-Sax.  leac).  The  Allium  Porrutn 
of  botanists.    [Aixnjic.] 

Zieelifa.  A  silicate  of  alumina  coloured  of 
a  deep  flesh-red  by  a  small  percentage  of  man- 
ganese. It  occurs  compact  and  massive,  with 
a  peculiar  wax-like  texture,  and  a  lustre  and 
translucency  like  that  of  horn,  at  Gryphyttan 
in  Sweden.  It  was  named  after  Dr.  J.  F.  Lee 
of  Cambridge,  and  is  the  Helleflinta  of  the 
Swedes. 

&eet  (A.-Sax.  leod ;  Ger,  leute,  people).  The 
court  leet,  or  view  of  frankpledge,  was  an  ancient 
Anglo-Saxon  institution  answering  a  double 
purpose:  1.  The  administration  of  justice  in 
the  trial  of  offences  and  the  abatement  of 
nuisances;  2.  The  preservation  of  the  peace^ 
and  the  prevention  of  crime,  bv  the  reception 
and  enrollment  of  the  pledge  which  each  man 
was  obliged  to  give  by  becoming  a  member  of 
some  tything.  The  possession  of  a  court  leet 
was  the  characteristic  of  the  hundred,  of  which 
the  proper  leet  was  distinct  from,  and  sub- 
ordinate to,  that  which  was  held  by  the  sheriff 
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on  his  tourn.  Thn  eourt  leet  of  the  hundred 
Was  usually  held  by  a  bailiff  or  steward  of  the 
sheriff;  but  it  was  sometimes  granted,  as  well 
as  the  leet  of  a  smaller  jurisdictioDi  to  private 
lords.  A  court  leet  also  properly  belonged  to  a 
borough,  which  ranked  as  a  hundred ;  but  such 
private  and  borough  leets  were,  like  the  leet  of 
the  hundred,  subordinate  to  the  county  leet  of 
the  toum. 

&e|r«oy  (Lat.  lego,  I  bequeath),    A  gift  by 
will  of  personal  property,  as  goods  and  chattels ; 
a  testamentary  gift  of  real  property  being  called 
a  devise.    Legacies  are  general,  such  as  a  gift 
of  a  sum  of  money  oat  of  the  general  estate  of  the 
deceased ;  or  specific,  as  a  eift  of  a  particular  bank 
note  or  coin,  or  of  any  other  individual  chattel, 
as  a  horse  or  a  jewel ;  or  residuary,  as  a  gift  of 
the  residue  of  tne  estate  remainins  after  all  the 
debts  of  the  deceased  and  general  and  spedfie 
legacies  haye  been  satisfied.    General  legacies 
are  subject  to  an  equal  rateable  abatement,  if 
the  estate  is  not  sufficient  for  payment  of  them 
in  full ;  but  a  specific  legacy  is  not  subject  to 
abatement,  unless  it   be    necessary   for    the 
payment  of  debts.    A  spedfie  legacy  is,  how- 
ever,  subject  to  what    is  called    ademption, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  the  subject-matter 
of  the    legacy  being  one  identical    thing  in 
specie :  thus,  if  a  testator  bequeath  a  particular 
horse,  which  he  afterwards  disposes  of  in  his 
lifetime,  the  legacy  is  said  to  be  adeemed, 
or  taken  away,  because  the  horse  bequeathed 
has  no  longer  any  existence  as  part  of  his 
property,  and  the  legatee  will  not  be  entitled 
to  another  horse  of  the  testator^s  in  lieu  of 
it     This  identity  of  coipus  is  so  inherent  in 
the  notion  of  a  spedfie  legacy,  that  if  KKM. 
in  consols  were  bequeathed,  and  the  same  sum 
were  aft<vwards  transferred  by  the  testator  to 
another  stock,  the  transfer  of  itself  would  adeem 
the  legacy.    The  mode  of  compelling  executors 
to  pay  a  legacy  is  by  suit  in  equity  for  the 
administration  of  the  testatoi^s  assets:  oourta 
of  common  law  have  not,  in  general,  any  juria- 
dietion  over  such  matten.    ExeeutoxB  cannot 
be  compelled  to  pay  a  legacy  until  the  expiza- 
taoo  of  a  year  after  the  teatator^s  death :  they 
are  allowed  that  period  for  asoertaining  and 
discharging  his  debts ;  and  eren  after  a  legacy 
has  beoi  paid,  the  legatee  must  refund  if  it 
should  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  cre- 
ditors who  come  in,  although  after  the  period 
above  mentioned.  The  party  to  whom  a  legacy 
is  bequeathed  is  termea  legatee,    [Willo.] 

liegata  (Lat  legatus).  A  high  ftmetionaxy, 
in  general  a  cardinal  or  bishop^  whom  the  pope 
sends  as  ambassador  to  the  courts  of  foreign 
powers.  Legates  are— 1.  A  Latere,  who  poosess 
the  lugfaeet  degree  of  authority,  these  only 
being  commissioned  by  the  pope  to  take  his 
place  in  eoundls ;  2.  pie  Latere ;  3.  Legates  by 
office  are  such  as  enjoy  the  titular  distinction 
of  legate  by  virtue  of  their  dignity  and  rank 
in  the  church,  but  have  no  special  miasion. 

.S^gmtlMi.    [Ambajbsadob  ;  Bifloxact.] 

&efato  (Ital.  tied).  In  Hnsie,  a  term  uaod 
to  denote  the  tying  one  note  to  another,  which 
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is  done  by  placing  these  marks  w  <->  above  or 
below  the  notes  intended  to  be  so  joined.    Thd 
'  legato  mark  placed  over  a  series  of  noUw  indi- 
'  cates  that  they  are  to  be  played  nooothly,  as 
'  if  the  sounds  were  bound  tog^er.    The  ward 
!  applied  as  a  general  direction  for  a  piece  inti- 
mates that  it  is  to  be  performed  in  a  smooth 
style. 

Aegmtnra.  In  Music.   [Dbivihg  Nona] 

Ae^atiu  (Lat).  In  Boman  Histoiy,  le^ 
were  of  two  kinds:  1.  Ambassadors,  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  modem  tames ;  2.  Legstc^ 
who  accompanied  the  proconsuls  and  pnetos 
into  their  provinces^  or  aided  the  general  in  the 
management  of  his  arm^.  Lemtes  of  this 
last-named  class  varied  in  number  aoooidiog 
to  the  requirements  of  the  service  in  whica 
they  were  engaged;  and  legates  of  the  &r> 
mer  class  governed  provinces  in  the  absence 
of  the  proconsul  or  pnetor,  sometimes  with- 
out any  mention  of  the  officer  whose  depatiet 
they  were. 

XiegenA  (I^t.  legenda,  things  to  he  Ttai\, 
A  book  originallv  used  at  divine  serviee. 
In  it  were  recorded  the  lives  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  portions  of  which  were  selected  and 
read  for  tbe  edification  of  the  people.  These 
legends  were  studiously  peruaed  in  the  re- 
fectories of  doisters^  and  were  eanestly  rs- 
commended  to  the  perusal  of  the  laity,  as 
so  many  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Boinaa 
Catholic  faith.  Among  these  the  Goldn 
Legend  (the  woi^  of  Jacobus  de  Vongine, 
archbishop  of  Genoa  in  the  thirteenth  century), 
which  is  a  collection  of  the  lives  of  the  saiate, 
maintained  its  ground  in  the  church  for  two 
hundred  years.  But  although  many  of  the 
legends  eonsist  of  tasteless  and  unmean- 
ing fictions,  many  are  of  a  highly  poetical 
and  striking  character,  and  throw  moch 
light  on  the  diffiision  of  myths.  There  are 
some  sensible  remarks  as  to  the  value  of  the 
early  Christian  legends  in  Bengnot,  Hittain 
de  ta  Destruction  du  Paganisms  en  Oeeide^ 
i.  280.  In  a  general  sense,  the  term  legend  is 
used  to  denote  any  fictitious  or  doubtml  Da^ 
rative ;  such  as  the  exploits  of  heroes  of  the 
middle  ages,  or  the  history  of  a  people  or  dis- 
trict in  which  truth  is  so  mixed  with  foUe  ai 
to  be  inseparable  from  it    [Mtthologt.] 

Lboxxd.  In  Numismatics,  that  which  is 
written  round  the  field  of  a  medal ;  opposed 
to  inseription,  which    is  written   across  it 

[NUIOSKATICS.] 

IiegMiArv's  Symbol.  In  the  tbeoiy  ol 
ttumbera,  a  symbol  employed  in  investigatiDg 
the  qua^tie  character  of  any  positive  or  nega- 
tive number  A  whidi  is  prime  to  a  prime  number 
p.  It  was  first  introduced  by  Legendre  in  hii 
Essaisur  la  Tkioris  des Naming  Abb  1798 ;  ia 

written  thus  (-- j;  and  has  the  value  1  or  -1 

accoidinff  as  A  is  a  ouadratie  reaidne  or  not 
It  may,  uerefore,  be  defined  by  the  eongraeoce 

(i)H')' 


•^  a   i 
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for  if  A  be  a  qnadratie  reeidue,  we  have 

*«=A, 
and  hence,  by  Fsbmat^s  Thbobex, 

X      sA'^sl  (mod.  pj. 

It  maj  easily  be  shown  that  if  A,  when  le- 
solred  into  its  prime  factois,  has  the  value 


A«aj  »«, 


•  •  •  •  Ha      f 


80  that  in  investigating  the  quadratic  character 
of  A,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  examine  those  of 
its  prime  fiictors  which  appear  with  odd  ex- 
ponents.   It  may  further  be  shown  that 


that 


(f)-<-'^' 


p'-i 

«    » 


and  that,  if  jp  and  q  are  odd  primes  (not  both 
negatiTe) 

(f)(f)-(-^)**""""'' 

The  last  equation  is  the  expression  of  one  of 
the  most  important  and  beautiful  laws  in  the 
science  of  arithmetic  It  is  known  as  Legendre^s 
law  of  reciprocity^  having  been  first  enunciated 
by  that  geometer  in  the  Histoire  de  rAcadlmie 
des  Sciences  for  1785.  Gauss  appears  to  have 
arrived  independently  at  the  same  law,  and 
was  incontestably  the  first  to  publish  a  rigorous 
demonstration  of  it  Gauss,  indeed,  has  given 
us  no  less  than  six  demonstrations  of  this 
law,  all  more  or  less  subtle,  and,  without  ex- 
ception, most  valuable  contributions  to  science. 
It  would,  in  ffict,  be  difficult  to  estimate  too 
highly  the  many  advantages  to  mathematical 
science  which  have  resulted  from  tlie  numerous 
demonstrations  which  have  been  given  of  this 
simple  law,  pronounced  by  Gauss  himself  to 
be  *  the  gem  of  the  higher  arithmetic'  The 
following  enunciation  is  given  by  Prof  Smith  in 
his  admirable  *  Beport  on  the  Theory  of  Num- 
bers '  {Proceedings  of  British  Association^  1 859), 
which  the  reader  desirous  of  further  informa- 
tion will  do  well  to  consult  *  Ifp  and  q  be  two 
primes,  the  quadratic  character  of  p  in  regard 
to  9  is  the  same  as  that  of  q  with  respect  to  p, 
unless  p  and  q  have  each  the  form  4  n  +  3,  when 
their  quadratic  characters  are  opposite.' 

Jacobi,  in  1837  (see  also  Crelle's  Journal , 
▼oL  xxz.),  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Berlin  the  following  extension  of  Legendbre's 

notation  and  law.    The  symbol  ( pj,  where  P 

is  a  product  of  the  equal  or  unequal  uneven 
primes  pj,  p^,  p^  &c,  being  defined  by  the 
equation 

vp) "  \JJ  \JJ  \pj  — ' 
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and  Q  being  any  other  uneven  number  prime 
toPf      /p\  ,v*^'-«'^-*V?\ 

\q)  "^"^^  vpr 

Xiegrcrdeinalii  (Fr.  light  of  hand),  A  term 
giren  to  some  deceptive  or  sleight-of-hand 
performances,  which  depend  either  entirely  on 
dexterity  and  address,  or  derive  but  a  small 
degree  of  aid  from  philosophical  principles. 
[Maqic] 

lieiTffiadro  ■  (ItaL).  In  Music,  a  direction 
to  the  performer  that  the  music  to  which  the 
word  is  appended  is  to  be  performed  gaily  or 
briskly. 

&efion  (Lat.  legio).  A  division  of  the 
Boman  army,  comprising  ten  cohorts,  thirty 
maniples,  or  sixty  centuries ;  so  that  if  there 
had  always  been  one  hundred  men  in  each 
century,  as  its  name  imports,  the  legion  would 
have  consisted  of  six  thousand  men.  But  the 
number  was,  in  fact,  variable. 

There  were  usually  three  hundred  cavalry 
joined  to  each  legion,  which  were  divided  into 
ten  troops  (turmae),  and  each  of  these  troops 
into  three  bodies  of  ten  men  f  decurise).  The 
defensive  arms  of  the  legionaries  were  an  ob- 
long shield,  a  helmet,  hauberk,  and  greaves ; 
their  offensive  weapons  were  a  sword  and  two 
long  javelins.  The  legion  was  drawn  up  in 
three  lines ;  the  soldiers  in  each  of  which  were 
distinguished  by  the  names  Hastati,  Principes, 
and  Triarii.  The  Hastati,  who  formed  the 
first  line,  were  young  men  in  the  flower  of  life, 
and  originally  used  long  spears,  which  were, 
however,  afterwards  dis^irded.  The  Principes 
occupied  the  second  line,  and  were  also  men  in 
the  prime  of  life.  The  Triarii  were  veteran 
soldiers,  and  formed  the  third  line.  In  each 
legion  there  were  six  military  tribunes,  who 
commanded  under  the  consul,  each  in  his  turn, 
usually  for  about  a  month.  This  was  the  early 
organisation  of  the  legion,  as  it  is  known  to  us 
chiefly  from  the  description  of  Livy,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Latin  war  in  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Republic  It  was  materially  changed  in 
later  times,  and  the  three  original  lines  were 
discarded,  probably  about  the  time  of  the  Punic 
war.  But  it  always  retained  its  distinctive 
character  of  a  separate  army,  provided  with 
its  complement  of  cavalry  and  light  infantry ; 
and  it  has  been  remarked,  as  a  striking 
proof  of  the  military  genius  of  the  Romans, 
that  after  so  many  ages  of  additional  expe- 
rience, recent  captains,  and  particularlpr  Napo- 
leon, have  found  it  advantageous  to  divide  their 
armies  into  separate  coips,  each  in  a  similar 
manner  complete,  with  its  own  cavalry  and 
artillery;  and  these,  in  the  French  armies, 
usually  averaged  from  4,000  to  6,000  men,  or 
about  the  number  of  a  Boman  legion.  The 
organisation  of  the  legion  is  explained  in  most 
works  on  Boman  antiquities,  but  has  been 
nowhere  so  thoroughly  treated  as  bv  M.  L. 
Beau,  in  a  long  series  of  memoirs  which  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  the  Minu  de  FAcad, 
des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres.  (See  parti- 
cularly VMS.  XXXV.  zxzvii.  xxxii. ;  also  Smith's 
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Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  AntiqtHties, 
8.Y.  *£xeicitiu.') 

&egton  of  B«MBmur«  An  order  instituted 
by  Napoleon  L,  when  first  consul  of  France, 
for  merit,  both  military  and  ciyil.  The  order 
consisted,  under  the  ^npire,  of  grand  crosses, 
grand  officers,  commanders,  officens  and  legion- 
aries. They  were  divided  into  sixteen  cohorts, 
each  of  407  members ;  bnt  the  total  number  was 
aftenvards  much  increased.  Pensions,  firom 
260  to  6,000  francs  per  annum,  were  attached 
to  these  distinctions.  After  the  restoration  of 
Louis  XVIIL  the  order  underwent  some  modi- 
ficatious  in  its  constitution,  and  its  members 
were  reduced  to  a  smaller  scale.  But  among 
the  first  acts  of  the  present  emperor  was  the 
reconstitution  CKf  this  celebrated  order  on  an 
extended  basis.  This  was  efiected  by  the  law 
of  April  19,  1862.  The  legion  now  consists 
(beginning  with  the  lowest  grade)  of  knights, 
who  may  in  four  years  become  officers,  of  whom 
there  are  4,000.  After  two  years  these  may 
be  promoted  to  commanders,  of  whom  there 
are  1,000 ;  grand  officers,  600,  after  an  interval 
of  three  years;  grand  crosses,  80,  after  five 
years.  But  in  all  cases  a  campaign  (or  rather 
a  campaign  year)  counts  for  two  years.  The 
highest  functionary  is  the  grand  chancellor. 

Siecialatloii.    [La^-] 

&eglslatiire.  The  name  giTsn  to  the  body 
or  bodies  in  a  state  in  whom  is  Tested  the 
power  of  making  laws.  Thus  the  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  whose  united 
consent  is  indispensable  to  the  framing  of  a 
law,  are  styled  tne  legislature. 

Aeffittmaoy  (Lit  legitimus,  lawful).  In 
Jurisprudence,  the  state  of  a  child  bom  in 
lawful  wedlock. 

LBormcACT.  In  Politics,  this  term  signifies, 
in  its  strictest  sense,  the  accordance  of  an 
action  or  of  an  institution  with  the  municipal 
law  of  the  land.  The  principle  of  obedience  to 
ciyil  authority,  in  whatever  hands  the  law  has 
placed  it,  is  consecrated  by  religion  as  well  as  ' 
oy  sound  philosophy.  Resistance  to,  or  evasion 
of^  the  legal  commands  of  a  superior,  is  thus 
an  offence  against  the  law  of  Qod  as  well  as  | 
of  man,  in  things  in  themselves  indifferent  as 
well  as  in  things  commanded  by  the  principles 
of  morality.  How  far  they  must  bo  obeyed 
when  against  the  conscience  of  the  subject,  is 
one  of  those  questions  of  casuistry  which  never 
can  receive  a  solution  applicable  to  all  cases 
and  circumstances.  In  this  sense  it  is  clear 
that  the  attribute  of  legitimacy  belongs  to  no 
particular  form  of  government,  but  is  equally 
inherent  in  all  when  lawftdly  established.  But» 
looking  at  the  subject  from  a  higher  point  of 
view,  tne  question  arises,  when  and  how  shall 
a  gOTemment  be  taken  to  be  lawfully  esta- 
blished? This  can  only  be  directly  answered 
by  two  classes  of  political  philosophers.  The 
fint  attribute  the  quality  of  legitimacy  oply 
to  hereditaiy  monarchical  government,  which 
they  conceive  to  be  peculiarly  of  divine  ap- 
pointment, deriving  it  from  the  patriarchal 
form  of  society.    This  theory  has  the  advan- 
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tage  of   simplicity;    but  its  advocatefl  b&re 
never  been  able  to  show  any  real  foundatioo 
for    it     [DiTOVB    Right;    NoM-BastsTAicciL] 
The  second  class  bases  sodetv  on  the  abstract 
rights  of   man,   attributes   ail  power  to  th^ 
people,   and    considers   no  government  legi> 
timate  except    such  as  is  founded  on  U:^ 
consent    This  theoiy  also  is  plain  and  dear 
in   the  abstract ;  but  has  the  defect  of  be- 
coming impossible  in  application.    For,  1.  The 
principle   of   the  bocuu  contract,  at  implied 
consent  of  the  people,  is  a  mere  philosopmol 
fiction ;    2.  The  actual  consent  of  the  pe^le 
(i.e.  the  majority  of  it)  to  any  existing  form  of 
government  has  never  been  satis&ctonly  vfxt- 
tained.    This  was  notoriously  the  case  in  ereiy 
European  coontrv,  until  at  least  the  singaUr 
experiments  made  of   late  years   in  Fnaee 
under  the  name  of  universal  suffiage.    And 
even   the    representative   government  cf  the 
United  States  of  America  is  chosen  by  a  eoo* 
stituency  from  which  slaves,  women,  and  petBooi 
under  twenty^one  years  of  age  (that  is,  in  ill, 
five-sixths  of   the  population)  are  exdudcd. 
Now  the  exclusion  of  any  one  of  these  cUsscs 
can  only  be  justified  on  grounds  of  expediencj; 
and  similar  grounds  might  equally  justify  the 
adoption  of  other  tests  (e.  g.  that  of  propeitj, 
as  in  England),  which  would  still  fuither  ndooe 
the  number  of  the  constituency ;  3.  Sappoaog 
a  government  established  by  the  actual  voices 
of  a  majority  of  the  whole  people,  the  que^tioo 
would  still  arise,  whether  every  subsequent  act 
of  that  government  was  legitimatised  hj  that 
original    validity.      This  question  was  much 
debated  in  France  at  the  period  of  the  trial 
of  Louis  XVI. ;  when  the  Convention,  elected 
by  a  majority  of  the  people,  was  awniming 
the  extraordinary  power  of  judging  that  moD* 
arch.     The  Girondins  on  that  occasion  can- 
tended  that  an  appeal  to  the  people  (i.e.  to  tb^ 
sufi&ages  of  a  migority  of  the  eonstitnents) 
was  necessary  in  order  to  ratify  the  act ;  and 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  it  must  always  ans^ 
whenever  an  alteration  in  circumstances  siace 
the  period  of  the  election  of  the  represeotatire 
body  has  called  for  the  adoption  of  extn* 
ordinary  measures.    Between  these  two  dasKS 
of  theoretical  politicians,  the  greater  number 
are  content  to  nold  that  the  only  fundamental 
principle  of  government  ii  expediency,  and  ita 
only  right  that  given  by  municipal  lav  or 
peaceable  possession.    In  Uieir  view  all  gDvero- 
ment  is  equally  legitimate  so  soon  as  it  is  fairly 
established;    while  they  fiiilly  admit  that  a 
question,  and  often  a  very  difficult  one,  srises 
on  every  violent  change  of  institutions,  as  to 
how  soon  the  new  government  de  facto  has 
acquired  the  character  of  legitimacy.    In  the 
language  of  modem  politics  this   word  has 
acquired  a  peculiar  sense,  chiefly  from  its  em- 
ployment about  the  period  of  the  oongre^  oi 
Vienna,  when  the  old  hereditjugr  djrnasties  were 
termed  legitimate  in  contradistinction  to  th(»^ 
which  the  French  revolution  and  the  subsequent 
wars  had  founded.     Hence  the  principle  of 
legitimacy  has  been,  very  inconectly,  opposed 
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to  thftt  of  zepreseotative  or  popular  gOTern- 
ment ;  a  mere  abuse  of  terms^  but  an  important 
one,  ^m  the  powerful  efiect  which  worda  are 
able  to  produce  in  political  discussion. 

ftevfltlmatloa.  The  act  by  which  natural 
children  are  rendered  legitimate.  By  the  juris- 
prudence of  countries  under  the  Soman  or 
ci^il  law,  subeequent  marriage  of  the  parents 
legitimatises  bastard  issue. 

liesvunan  (Lat).  In  Botany,  a  one-celled, 
one  or  many  seeded,  two-Talyed,  superior  fruit, 
dehiscing  by  a  suture  along  both  its  &ce  and 
its  back,  and  bearing  its  sMds  on  the  Tentral 
suture  only.  It  differs  from  the  follicle  only  in 
dehiscing  by  two  valves.  Sometimes  it  is  in- 
dehiscent,  as  in  Cassia  fisttda^  &c. ;  but  the 
line  of  dehiscence  is  in  such  species  indicated 
by  the  presence  of  sutures. 

"fcmiiinliii  VegetahU  casein.  An  albu- 
minoid matter  existing  in  leguminous  plants. 
It  is  an  important  flesh-formins  constituent 
of  peas,  beans,  and  other  leguminous  or  pod 
vegetables. 

TttipaBdnomm,  A  very  extensive  natural 
order  of  polypetalous  Exogenous  plants  belong- 
ing to  Lindle/s  Rosal  alliance.  They  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  forming  large  trees  and 
huge  twiners  in  the  tropics,  and  being  herba- 
ceous plants  or  small  bushes,  rarely  trees,  in 
colder  countries.  The  order  contains  a  great 
variety  of  useful  and  beautify  species,  some 
of  winch,  like  Clover,  Lucem,  Saintfoin,  and 
Vetches,  are  cultivated  for  cattle;  others,  as 
Peas,  Beans,  Lentib,  and  various  other  kinds  of 
pulse,  form  part  of  the  food  of  man.  Indigo, 
Logwood,  and  many  others  are  well-known 
dyeing  plants.  Several  Acacias  produce  gum 
arabic.  Certain  Astragali  yield  tragacanth. 
The  Tamarind  and  others  bear  pods  whose 
interior  is  filled  with  an  agreeable  focula  or 
pulp;  Cassia  acuttfolia  and  others  yield  Senna ; 
Glvcyrrkiza  the  Liquorice  root ;  Ceratonia  is  the 
wild  Locust  Fruit  of  Scripture.  Finally,  many 
are  valuable  tonics,  and  some  are  poisonous^ 
among  which  is  the  common  Llbubitttx  [which 
see].  The  larger  part  of  this  order  consists 
of  plants  call^  Papilionaceous,  from  a  fan- 
cied resemblance  between  their  flowers  and  a 
butterfly.  Such  plants  have  one  large  ex- 
panded petal,  and  four  others  much  smaller, 
which  form  alae  and  carina  in  front  of  the 
vexiUum ;  but  in  others  the  more  usual  form  of 
corolla  is  observed,  and  there  are  even  some 
which,  like  Ceratonia,  are  apetalous.  The 
division  of  the  order  caJled  Mimosa  is  remark- 
able for  having  very  small  flowers  with  long 
stamen^  and  growing  in  balls  or  spikes. 

&0lirbftoliite«  A  native  selenide  of  mercury 
and  lead  (probably  a  mechanical  mixture  of 
the  two  setenides),  'occurring  at  Lehrbach  in 
the  Bars. 

&0liaiitlt0.  A  compact  variety  of  Natrolite, 
found  at  Glenarm  in  Antrim,  by  C^tain  Le- 
hunt,  after  whom  it  was  named. 

&eibiilts'a  Tlieoreiii*  In  the  Differential 
Calculus,  a  theorem  concerning  the  successive 
differentiation  of  a  product  of  two  functions. 
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LEMNISCATA  OF  BERNOULLI 
It  is  most  easily  remembered  in  iti  symbolical 

form.    If  by  D^  we  denote  the  operation  -3- 

dx 

^plied  exclusively  to  k,  and  by  D,  the  same 

operation  applied  exclusively  to  v,  we  have, 

obviously, 

and  generally, 

dHuv)      ^^       ^  ^  dHi      d^'-^u  dv 

-d^ (^n+Jy.y^^vj^  +  n^—^^ 

which  is  the  theorem  in  question. 

Ibemanite.  A  synonym  of  Saussurite, 
after  Lake  Leman,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  it  is  found. 

'Lfmiiw  (Gr.  XvptfAo,  anything  taken).  In 
Geometry,  a  preliminary  proposition,  laid  down 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  or  rendering 
more  perspicuous  the  demonstration  of  a  theo- 
rem or  the  construction  of  a  problem. 

Kemmliiir-  A  name  given  to  a  species  of 
daviculate  Bodents  {Hyjmdmis  LemmuSf  111.) 
very  abundant  in  the  north  of  Europe  on  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  as  large  as  a 
rat,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  occasional  mic- 
tions in  innumerable  bo^es.  At  these  periods 
the  lemmings  are  said  to  march  in  a  straight 
line,  regardless  of  rivers  and  mountains;  and, 
unimpeded  by  any  obstacle,  they  devastate  the 
country  through  which  they  pass. 

&einna  (Gr.).  The  Duckweed  genus,  a 
curious  family  of  plants,  consisting  of  small, 
usually  roundsbield-likebodiesfloatingon  water, 
and  forming  the  *  green  mantle  of  the  standing 
pool.'  They  belong  to  the  Pistiaeeaf  are  of  very 
singular  structure,  and  well  worth  examination. 

^enmiaii  Bartli*  A  clayey  substance 
found  in  the  island  of  Stalimene  (Lemnos), 
and  used  as  a  medicine  in  Turkey.  It  was 
formerly  dug  up  once  a  year  with  much  so- 
lemnity, and  stamped  with  an  official  seaL 

[TXBBA  SIOII.LATA.J 

Stenmlaoata  of  Bemoiilll.  A  curve  of  the 
fourth  order  having  the  form  of  the  flgure  8. 
Its  polar  equation  is 

i^^a*  cos  2  9, 

a  particular  case,  therefore,  of  the  more  general 
equation 

c 

which  represents  a  fiunily  of  curves  of  which 
each  individual  has  for  its  inverse,  its  reciprocal, 
and  its  pedals  a  curve  of  the  same  family. 
rPKDAL.1  The  constant  c  in  these  curves  in- 
dicates tne  constant  ratio  of  the  segments  into 
whidi  any  radius  vector  is  divided  by  project- 
ing upon  it,  orthogonally,  the  corresponding 
centre  of  curvature.  The  equations  of  the  in- 
verse, the  reciprocal,  and  the  n^^  pedal  of 

r»a  cos*- 
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are  obtained,  respectiyely,  by  changing  c  into 
— ff,  ->(!+«),  and  n  +  c.    In  the  case  of  the 

lemniscata  c  s-,  ita  first  negative  pedal,  there- 
fore, has  the  equation 
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which  ifl  well  known  to  be  that  of  an  equilateral 
hyperbola ;  so  that  the  lemniscata  u  the  Jiret 
positive  emtral  pedal  of  the  equilateral  hyper- 
oola.  The  propeitiea  of  the  above  family  of 
cnirea  have  been  investigated  by  W.  Roberts 
(lionyille'a  Journal^  vols.  z.  zii  xv.),  by  Prof. 
Uirst  {Annali  di  Matematici,  1859),  and  by 
aeveral  othera.  The  entire  arc  S  of  any  au^ 
curve  being  known,  as  well  as  that  of  its  pedal 
Sxt  thoae  of  all  other  pedals  can  be  found  by 
means  of  the  simple  and  remarkable  relation 

from  which  latter  can  be  deduced  the  equally 
interesting  relation 

which  holds  for  all  values  of  n  for  which 
CuBfi  -h  ff  is  positive. 

The  arcs  of  the  lemniscata  can  be  added, 
multiplied,  or  divided  algebraically.  On  this 
Bulgect  the  reader  may  be  referred,  nowever,  to 
Legendre's  Exerdees  ae  Calcul  InUgral^  t.  i,  and 
to  a  memoir  by  Serret  in  LiouviUe'si/bttriia/,  t  x. 

The  integral 


which  expresses  the  length  of  a  lemniscate  are, 
is  called  a  lemniscate  integral',  its  inverse  r 
considered  as  a  function  of  » is  called  a  lem^^ 
niicate  function.  These  functiinis  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  theory  of  numbers ;  they 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  theory  of  complex 
numbers  as  that  which  circular  ftinctions  have 
to  that  of  ordinary  real  numbers. 

Itnaon  (Ind.  leemoo).  The  firuit  of  the 
Citrus  Linumum,    [CiTars.] 

XiMiuiBSf  Saaentlal  Oil  of>  A  liquid 
contained  in  the  cells  of  lemon  peeL  It  may 
be  collected  by  pressing  a  quanti^  of  the  peeL 
Its  ehief  constituent  is  a  fragrant  hydrocarbon 
isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Wnen  used  by 
confectioners,  it  focms  a  disagreeable  substitute 
for  the  fresh  peeL 

&emoiM«  BMMBtlal  Salt  p£  The  bin- 
oxalate  of  potash  is  often  sold  under  this 
name;  it  is  chiefly  used  for  removing  iron- 
moulds  and  ink-stams  from  linen. 

Xiemiir  (Lat.  lemur,  a  ghost).  This  term 
was  applied  in  the  Linnaean  s^rstem  to  several 
of  the  lower  Quadrumanous  anunals  of  different 
structure  and  habits ;  it  is  now  restricted  to 
those  which  have  the  inferior  incisors  loug^ 
compressed,  straight,  and  sloping  forwards, 
and  the  lowrr  canines  approximated,  and  of 
similar    form    and   direcuon,   differing  only 
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in  a  slight  increase  of  sise^  whence  tbej  Iolto 
usually  been  enumerated  as  inctsors :  the  apper 
indaors  are  straight,  and  the  intermediate  oiu« 
are  separated  &om  each  other.  The  long 
pointed  canines  of  the  upper  jaw  are  princi- 
pally opposed  to  the  trenchant  anterior  fUse 
molars  below.  Each  of  the  four  extremitieg  ia 
provided  with  an  opposable  thumb ;  but  the 
mdex  diffit  of  the  hinder  hand  has  itp  nail 
developed  into  a  lon^  curved,  sharp-pointrd 
claw.  The  use  of  this  claw  is  to  dean  or 
dislodge  vermin  from  the  long  and  thick  vooUy 
hair.  •  The  lemurs  deviate  from  the  tvpioad 
Qnadrumanes,  and  approximate  to  the  orduuiy 

Suadruped  in  their  elongated  pointed  head  and 
barp  projecting  muzale;  the  posterior  limbs 
are  a  little  longer  than  the  anterior ;  the  tail  is 
long,  thick,  and  bushy.  They  are  all  oatiTM 
of  Madagascar  and  of  some  of  the  smaller 
islands  in  its  neishbourhood.  To  judge  from 
the  nature  of  their  covering,  it  might  be  anp- 
posed  that  the  lemurs  were  natives  of  a  cold 
climate;  but  their  fiir  has  relation  to  the 
season  of  their  actirity.  They  sleep  by  day, 
and  move  about  in  the  night  season,  daring 
which  time  the  air  is  often  snfficiently  odd  in 
the  tropical  latitudes.  Their  nutriment  ia  a 
mixed  diet  of  fruits,  insects^  and  small  birda ; 
the  latter  they  surprise  while  at  roosts 

Iiemiires  (Lat).  In  Mythologyt  spirita  of 
the  dead  which  in  the  behef  of  the  Konuni 
were  able  to  hurt  the  living.  Hence  it  was 
necessary  to  propitiate  th<*m;  and  this  was 
done  specially  at  the  Lemuria,  which  recuritd 
yearly  in  the  month  of  May. 

3b«miirtdaeh  The  fiimily  of  Quadmmanoos 
Mammals  of  which  the  genus  Lemwr  is  the 
type^    [Stbbfsirhika.j 

KengtlaeitUig  Meoea.  In  Shipbuildisft 
the  portions  of  each  rib,  above  the  top  timheni 
which  are  laid  on  to  impart  the  neoesaaxy 
height  to  the  sides  of  the  vesseL 

&«iiltlve  Bleotiuuir*  The  ingredienta  of 
this  preparation  are  senna  leaves,  the  pnlp  of 
figs,  tamarind,  cassia,  and  prunes,  coriander  seed, 
liquorice  root,  and  refined  sugar.  When  prop<^y 
made  it  is  an  elegant  preparation,  but  (says  Dr. 
Paris)  the  directions  of  the  Pharmaeopaia  an* 
rarely  followed ;  the  great  bulk  of  it  add  io 
London  is  little  else  than  prunes,  figs,  and 
*  jalap.'    (Pharmacologia.) 

&eiM.  In  Optics,  a  thin  piece  of  glass  or 
any  other  transparent  substance,  bounded  on 
both  sides  by  polished  spherical  surfiices,  or  on 
the  one  side  by  a  spherical  and  on  the  other  bj 
a  plane  surfooe ;  and  having  this  property,  that 
parallel  rays  of  light  in  paasing  through  it  bare 
their  direction  changed,  so  as  to  eonveige  to  a 
given  point  called  the  principal  focus  of  th« 
lens,  or  to  diverge  as  if  they  proceeded  from 
that  point 

Lenses  receiye  difierent  denominaiiooa  ac- 
cording to  their  different  forma.     Thus, 
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A  tpherieal  lens,  sliMrn  at  A,  u  a  Bphere  or 
globule  of  gliiss. 

A  dovhU  convex  lens,  shoirn  at  B,  ia  a  aolid 
fbrroed  by  two  convex  spherical  surfaces ;  and 
is  equally  convex  or  unequally  convex^  according 
as  the  radii  of  its  two  surfaces  are  equal  or  un- 
equal. 

A  plano-convex  lena,  C,^  that  of  which  one 
of  the  surfaces  is  plane^  and  the  other  convex. 

A  double  concave  lens,  D,  is  bounded  bj  two 
ameave  spherical  surfaces,  which  may  haye 
either  the  same  or  a  different  curvature. 

A  plano-concave  lens,  £,  has  one  surface  plane 
and  Uie  other  concave. 

A  meniscus,  F  (so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  little  moon,  Gr.  fiip^intos),  is  a  lens  of  which 
one  of  the  surfaces  is  convex  and  the  other 
concave,  and  which  meet  if  continued.  The 
radius  of  the  convex  surface  is  consequently 
smaller  than  the  radius  of  the  concave. 

A  coneavo^onvex  lens,  Gt,  is  that  of  wliidi 
one  of  the  surfaces  is  concave  and  the  other  con- 
vex;  but  in  this  case  the  surfaces  will  not  meet 
though  continued,  the  radius  of  the  concave 
surface  being  smaller  than  that  of  the  convex 
one. 

The  straight  line  M  N  which  passes  through  the 
centres  of  all  the  curved  surfaces,  or  is  perpen- 
dicular to  both  surfaces  of  the  same  lens,  is 
called  the  axis  of  the  lens ;  and  it  is  in  this  line 
that  the  focus  of  the  lens  is  situated. 

It  WR8  observed,  at  an  early  period,  that  a 
transparent  body  of  a  spherical  form  had  the 
property  of  collecting  at  the  focus  the  paralld 
rays  of  light  which  fall  on  its  surfiice.  But  it 
was  remarked,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  illu- 
mination at  these  foci  was  extremely  feeble,  in 
consequence  of  the  thickness  of  the  glass  thiough 
which  the  light  had  to  pass.  This  inconve- 
nience is  removed  by  taking  only  two  small 
segments  instead  of  the  entire  sphere ;  by  which 
means,  as  the  refraction  takes  place  only  at  the 
surfaces,  and  not  in  the  interior  of  the  glass, 
the  very  same  refraction  of  the  rays  is  produced 
as  when  the  whole  sphere  is  used;  and  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  being  greatly  diminished, 
the  rays  pass  tiirough  it  in  much  greater 
number,  and  the  intensity  of  the  light  in  the 
focus  is  much  more  considerable. 

The  rules  for  finding  the  focal  distances  of 
the  different  sorts  of  lenses  are  the  following. 
They  depend  in  some  measure  on  therefhu^ing 
power  of  the  glass.  We  shall  here  suppose  the 
index  of  refraction  to  be  1*600. 

1.  Bays  of  light,  R  L,  R  L,  falling  on  a  oon- 

j^  vex  lens  in  directions 

•"— — — »s^^^      parallel  to  the    axis, 

■  ff^^*  *™   pefiracted  to  the 

a 1^-^^^       point    P,    which    is 

^  called   the    principal 

focus.  In  a  double  and  equally  convex  lens  the 
distance  of  F  ftrom  C,  the  centre  of  the  lens,  is 
«Hjual  to  the  radius  of  the  spherical  surfiice.  If 
the  lens  is  plano-convex,  the  focal  distance  is 
equal  to  twice  the  radius  of  the  spherical  but- 
&oe.  If  the  lens  is  unequally  convex,  its  Ibcal 
distance  ia  found  by  this  rule:  Multiply  the 
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two  zadii  of  its  sorfiaees,  and  divide  twice  that 
product  by  the  sum  of  the  radii  ,*  the  quotient 
will  be  the  focal  distance  required. 

2.  When  the  rays  filling  on  a  convex  lens^ 
whose  principal 
focus  is  F,  con- 
verge towards  a 
point  O,  their 
oonveigency  will 
be  hastened,  and 
they  will  be  refracted  to  a  point  (V,  which  is 
nearer  the  lens  than  the  principal  focus  F. 
The  two  points  O  and  (f  are  called  eon^'ugate 
foci ;  and  they  are  related  to  each  other  in  such 
a  manner  that  C  O  is  a  fourth  proportional  to 
GO  +  CF,  GO  and  CF.  Hence,  when  the 
point  0  is  given,  the  conjugate  focus  (^  wUl 
be  found  by  this  rule :  Multiply  the  principal 
fooal  distance  G  F  by  G  O,  and  divide  the  pro- 
duct by  the  sum  of  those  numbers.  It  is  obvious 
that  as  the  distance  of  O  becomes  greater,  C 
approaches  to  F,  and  when  0  is  at  an  infinite 
distance  O  coincides  with  F. 

3.  Suppose  diverging  rays  issuing  from  a 
point  O  to  &11  on  a  double  convex  lens  of  which 
the  principal  focus  is  F.  In  this  case  thej  will 
be  refracted  to  a  point  (Y ;  and  tiie  coiyugate 
ibd  0  and  C  are  so  related  that  G  (X  is  afourth 


proportional  to  G  0— C  F,  G  0  and  G  F.  Hence 
C  18  found  by  the  following  rule :  Multiply 
the  principal  focal  distance G F  by  GO,  and 
divide  the  product  by  the  difference  between 
G  0  and  G  F.  As  the  point  of  divergence  O 
recedes  from  the  lens,  the  point  0'  approaches 
nearer  to  F ;  aiud  when  0  is  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance 0'  coincides  with  F.  As  0  approaches 
the  lens,  0' recedes  from  it;  when  O  is  at  F 
(the  focal  distance)  the  refxiacted  rays  become 
parallel  to  the  axis ;  and  when  0  is  between 
F*  and  G,  as  at  M,  the  refracted  zays  diverge  in 
the  directions  'Lm'Lm'. 

4.  The  focal  distance  of  a  concave  lens  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  convex  one  whose  surfaces 
have  the  same  curvature^  and  the  rules  for 
finding  the  coi^jugate  fod  are  precisely  the  same; 
but  the  zays^  instead  of  being  collected,  are 
scattered  by  passing  through  a  concave  lens^ 
and  the  principal  focus  is  on  the  same  side  as 
the  point  from  which  the  ravs  proceed.  Parallel 
rays  R I^  R  G,  R  L,  faJUing  on  the  concave 
lens  L  L  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  become 
diyerip^ent,  as  if  they  proceeded  from  F'  ^the 
principal  focus).    When  the  rays  which  frJljon 
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a  concave  lens  oonvanre  towards  the  point  F, 
they  are  refracted  in  me  direction  parallel  ta 
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the  axis.  When  the  incident  nijs  convei^ge  to ' 
a  point  O  beyond  F,  the  refracted  rays  diverge 
as  if  they  proceeded  from  a  ooqjiiflate  point  O' 
also  farther  fcom  the  lens  than  If' ;  and  when 
the  incident  rays  conreige  towards  a  point  M, 
between  G  and  F,  the  refracted  rays  will  be 
convergent,  and  meet  in  a  coigngate  point  M' 
On  the  same  side  of  the  lens  with  M.  These 
conjugate  foci  are  determined  by  the  roles 
which  have  been  given  for  convex  lenses. 
Lastly,  when  the  incident  rays  diverge  from  a 
point  (y,  fiirther  from  the  lens  than  the  princi- 
pal focus,  the  refracted  rays  will  be  more  diver- 
gent, and  proceed  as  if  they  emanated  from  a 
point  between  the  principal  focns  and  the  lens. 
The  ^mle  is,  in  this  case^  also  the  same  as  for 
convex  lenses. 

6,  The  efifoct  of  a  meniscns  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a  convex  lens  of  the  same  focal  distance ; 
and  that  of  a  concavo-convex  lens  the  same  as 
that  of  a  concave  lens  of  the  same  focal  distance. 
The  principd  focal  distance  is  found  by  this 
rule:  Divide  twice  the  product  of  the  two 
radii  by  the  difference  of  the  ladiL 

In  deducing  the  above  rules  it  has  been  as- 
sumed that  the  focus  into  which  the  rays  are 
refracted  is  a  mathematical  point ;  but  this  is 
not  strictly  true,  unless  the  rays  only  fall  on 
the  lens  veiy  near  its  centre^  by  reason  of  the 
apierieal  oberraHan.  [Abbbbation.]  For  the 
corroetion  of  the  ekromatic  aberration^  arising 
from  the  unequal  refrangibili^  of  the  luminous 
rays,  see   Aghboxatux.      [Lxokt;  Ofhcs; 

HxFBAOTIOir.] 

IbciiB— haped,  &eBtleiilmr»  or  X«ntl- 
form.  In  Botany,  a  term  used  in  describing 
the  general  figure  of  bodies,  to  denote  their 
resembling  a  double  convex  lens. 

Zieiit.  A  solemn  time  of  fasting  in  the 
Christian  church;  so  called  from  the  A. -Sax. 
lencten,  Ger.  lens,  twrin^.  The  term  of  Lent 
comprises  the  period  of  six  weeks  and  four  days 
from  Ash-Wecmesday  to  Easter ;  but  the  six  in- 
tervening Snndavs  being  omitted,  it  is  reduced 
to  exactly  forty  days ;  the  time  assigned  for  the 
fast  which  preceded  the  temptation  of  Christ 
in  the  wilderness.     [£ASTBB.f 

Xiente  or  S«Bto  (Ital.).  In  Music,  a  direc- 
tion to  the  performer  that  the  music  to  which 
the  word  is  prefixed  is  to  be  performed  slowly. 
[Allbobo.] 

&eiitll>iitartaoeflB.  A  very  small  natural 
order  of  herbaceous  Exogens,  natives  of  the 
marshes  and  waters  of  all  parts  of  the  world. 
They  are  nearly  allied  to  Scropkulariacem,  but 
are  distinguished  from  them  by  their  free  cen- 
tral placenta  and  minute  exalbuminous  embryo; 
and  from  PrimtUaeuf  b^  their  irrecrolar  flowers, 
their  stamens,  and  their  ovaiy.  The  beautiful 
PingviculOf  a  wild  plant  in  marshes,  is  one  of  Uie 
genera,  and  Utriemaria  another.  They  are  of  no 
known  use. 

KentteoiB  or  &eiitleiilar  Olaada.  In 
Botany,  a  term  invented  by  De  CandoUe  to 
denote  certain  minute  speck-like  tubercles  on 
stems.  •  Notwithstanding  the  importance  as- 
/signed  them  by  thi«  great  botanist,  his  lenticels 
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appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  pomts  of 
roots  attempting  to  spring  from  the  surface  of 
bark. 

ftenttgo  (Lat).  A  freckle  of  the  skin:  lo 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  lentil  seed. 

&oa«ll  (Fr.  lentiUe,  Lat.  lens,  lentis).  Tbe 
seed  of  a  small  Leguminous  plant,  the  Erwm 
Lena  of  botanists.  ^Ebvuk.  j  The  RewienU 
and  ErvdUnta  of  the  shops  are  prepared  from 
these  seeds. 

li«n«tntta.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumiiu, 
allied  to  Hallovsite.  There  are  two  kinds, 
found  at  St  Gall  in  the  Eifel  (the  opaline  and 
the  argillaceous),  both  of  which  are  white,  and 
translucent^  and  fall  into  small  hard  graiiw 
when  put  into  water.  Named  after  I^ni,  a 
(German  mineralogist* 

Iiao  (Lat  a  lwn\  One  of  the  todiacal  con- 
stellations, situated  chiefly  on  the  northen 
side  of  the  ediptic  The  star  Regultu,  called 
also  Cor  Leonis,  belongs  to  this  oonstellation. 

fteo  BUnor.  The  Little  Lion :  a  oonsielU- 
tion  of  tbe  northern  hemisphere,  between  Lro 
and  Ursa  Major.  This  oonstellation  has  been 
formed  by  the  modems^  and  is  not  given  in 
Ptolemy's  catalogue. 

lifwnliBTtflf  ■  A  hydrated  silicate  of  lime 
and  alumina  found  at  Schemnits  in  Hongaiy, 
and  Copper  Falls,  Lake  Superior.  It  is  named 
after  Professor  von  Leonhud. 

&eoiiln«  Versea.  Latin  Tersee  according 
to  the  rules  of  ancient  prosody,  but  rhymed. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  firom  one  of  tb« 
popee  Leo,  or,  more  probably,  from  a  monk 
caUed  Leoninua.  The  end  rhymes  to  the 
middle,  i  e.  to  the  two  last  syllables  before  the 
cffisura,  in  hexameters ;  in  pentameten»  the  tvo 
divisions  are  rhymed.  The  following  disbch 
may  serve  as  an  example : — 

Daemon  langnebat,  mozuushne  time  eiae  voIelMt ; 
Act  ttbi  oonvalaic,  maiuit  at  ante  fnit. 


The  timber  of  i^rMtfMm 
AtihUtii,  a  South  American  tree  of  the  order 
Artoearpaeem. 

Iieop«rd*B  Bum.  The  common  name  of 
the  genus  Doronieum^  but  more  espedallj 
applied  to  D,  Pardalianches. 

AepadltM  (Gr.  AcwdU,  a  Umpet).  Goose 
bamades ;  an  order  of  Cirripeds,  comprehend- 
ing those  which  have  a  long  flexible  contnctile 
stem,  fixed  by  its  base  to  some  solid  body,  and 
supporting  at  its  extremity  the  principal  partii 
of  tne  animal,  enclosed  by  a  multivaJve  sholl 
or  coriaceous  case. 


(Gr.  Xcv<b,  and  ycarif, 
stomach).  A  eenus  of  Discobolooa  Halaoopt^ 
rygian  fishes,  having  the  fbUowing  ehamders: 
pectoral  fins  expanded,  with  stouter  rays  at  their 
lower  edges,  which  curve  aligfatly  forwarda,  and 
unite  with  each  other  beneath  the  throat  bj 
means  of  a  transverse  membrane  directed  for- 
wards, constituting  the  boundary  of  an  ad- 
hesive disc,  dose  to  ndiich  there  is  a  teeond* 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  vmteab;  body 
smooth,  and  without  scales;  head  broad  and 
depressed;    fmout    salient    and    protracuk; 
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Ixnmehite  sliglitly  deft,  and  fimushed  withj 
Ibnr  or  fire  rays ;  dorsal  fin  single,  and  j 
opposite  to  the  anal,  which  is  near  the  taD. 
Of  this  genns  we  possess  two  native  species; 
one  of  which,  called  the  Cornish  sucker  (^^fp^- 
dogoMter  oomubimsis),  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
Boilase  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall;  the  other 
{LepadogoMter  Inmaculattu)  has  been  taken  on 
oiiferent  pozts  of  the  South  Weymonth  cosst. 
Both  species  adhere  by  means  of  their  ventral 
mckers  to  rocks,  stones,  ^.,  whence  the  generic 
name ;  they  feed  principally  on  Crustacea. 

Ii0p«ls.  In  Botany,  a  term  invented  to 
denote  stamens  that  are  sterile;  it  is  very 
rarely  used. 

Z«piaiBe.  The  name  of  an  oily  basic 
compound  (»  CxqH^N)  obtained  by  distilling 
qninia  or  cinchonia  with  a  solution  of  potasC 

Jte^dimii  (Gr.  XerlSioK,  a  snuUl  teale). 
A  genus  of  Cruci/erw  compiising  amongst  its 
species  £.  sativum,  the  Oamen  Cress,  wmch  is 
extensively  grown  and  mixed  with  yonng  mus- 
tard to  form  what  is  called  tvnall'Salading, 

Xiepldoids  (Gr.  XcriSociS^r,  Bcaly),  A  family 
of  extinct  fossil  fishes  belonging  to  the  oolitic 
formation,  remarkable  for  their  large  rhomboidal 
bony  scales.  Figures  of  these  scales  are  given  in 
Dr.  Buekland's  Bridgewater  Dreatise. 

&«pldokroklte  (Gr.  \nis,  a  9eale^  and 
icp6co»,  saffron),  A  variety  of  Brown  Iron-ore, 
occurring  at  Spring  Mills,  in  Pennsylvania. 

liopldollte  (Gr.  Xcv(s,  and  Xidot,  a  stone). 
lathia-mica.  A  mineral  of  a  granular  and 
foliated  texture,  of  a  peach-blossom  colour. 
It  is  a  silicate  of  lithia,  alumina,  and  iron, 
together  with  fluoride  of  potassium.  The 
Lepidolite  from  Moravia  ana  North  America 
contains  the  newly  discovered  metals  Cesium 
and  Rubidium. 

lieptdomelaBA  (Gr.  Xtwls,  and  ^A4^Ms, 
black).  A  variety  of  Mica  occurring  in  the 
granite  of  Three  Rock  Mountains  in  Dublin 
county,  and  in  Sweden. 

JtepUiQptvnL  (Ghr.  Acrit,  and  rtr*^,  a 
feather).     The  third  order  of  insects  in  the 

2 item  of  linnseus,  and  the  tenth  in  that  of 
treille^  who  has  siven  the  following  concise 
and  comprehensive  description  of  the  ouffacters 
common  to  the  insects  of  this  most  interesting, 
useful,  and  beautiful  group. 

The  wings  are  four,  covered  on  both  sides 
with  minute  generally  coloured  scales,  resem- 
bling farinaceous  dust,  which  are  removed  by 
meruy  coming  in  contibct  with  the  finger.  The 
oral  apparatus  consists  principally  of  a  proboscis, 
to  wmch  the  name  antiia  has  been  given,  and 
which  is  rolled  spirally  between  two  palpi,  oo- 
versd  with  scales  or  hairs.  This  forms  the 
most  important  part  of  the  mouth,  and  is 
the  instrument  wilii  which  these  insects  extract 
the  nectar  from  flowers^  their  only  aliment.  It 
is  composed  of  two  tubular  threads,  represent- 
ing the  mazillBB,  each  bearing  near  its  external 
bue  a  very  sniall  superior  palp,  in  the  form 
of  a  tubercle.  The  apparent  (inferior)  palpi, 
which  form  a  sort  of  sheath  to  the  proboscis, 
replace  liie  labisl  palpi  of  the  mandibulated 
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insects :  they  are  cylindrical  or  conical,  usually 
turned  up,  composed  of  three  joints,  and  in- 
serted in  a  fixed  labium,  which  completes  that 
portion  of  the  buccal  cavity  inferior  to  the 
probosda.  Two  little  and  scarcely  distinct, 
corneous,  and  more  or  less  ciliated  pieces, 
situated,  one  on  each  side,  on  the  anterior  and 
superior  margin  of  the  front  of  the  head,  near 
the  eyes,  seem  to  be  vestiges  of  mandibles. 
Finally,  we  obseire,  and  under  an  equally 
small  proportion,  the  labrum  or  upper  lip. 

The  antenna  vary,  and  are  slways  multi- 
articulated.  Two  ocelli  are  observable  in 
several  species,  but  concealed  between  the 
scales.  The  three  segments  of  which  the 
thorax  is  usually  composed  are  united  in  one 
single  body;  the  first  is  veiy  short,  and  the 
two  others  are  blended  together.  The  sen- 
tellum  is  triangular,  but  the  apex  is  directed 
towards  the  head.  The  wings  are  simply 
veined,  and  vary  in  size,  figure,  and  position; 
in  several  the  inferior  ones  are  plaited  longi- 
tudinally near  the  inner  margin.  At  the  base 
of  each  of  the  superior  winffs  is  a  kind  of 
epaulette,  prolonged  posterionv,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  piece  called  iegtua  in  the  Hyme- 
noptera.  The  abdomen,  composed  of  from  six 
to  seven  annuli,  is  attached  to  the  thorax  by  a 
very  small  portion  of  its  diameter,  and  presents 
neither  sting  nor  ovipositor.  In  several  females, 
however,  as  in  Cossus,  the  last  rings  become 
narrowed  and  extended,  to  form  an  oviduct 
resembling  a  pointed  and  retractile  tail.  The 
tarsi  always  have  five  joints.  There  are  never 
more  than  two  kinds  of  individuals,  males  and 
females. 

The  females  usually  deposit  their  ova>  fre- 
quently very  numerous,  on  the  vegetable  sur- 
faces which  are  to  nourish  their  larva^  and 
soon  after  perish.     [Bitttbrflt.] 

The  lame  of  Lepidopterous  insects  are  well 
known  by  the  name  of  caterpillars.  They  have 
six  squamous  or  hooked  feet,  which  correspond 
to  the  legs  of  the  perfect  insect,  and  from  four 
to  ten  additional  membranous  ones,  or  propedes ; 
the  two  last  of  which  are  situated  at  the  poste- 
rior extremity  of  the  body.  Those  caterpillars 
which  have  but  ten  or  twelve  in  all  have  been 
called,  frY>m  their  mode  of  progression,  geo^ 
metra.  Several  of  these  geometers,  when  at 
rest,  remain  fixed  to  the  branches  of  plants  by 
the  hind  feet  alone,  whence  in  the  form,  colour, 
and  directions  of  their  body,  they  resemble  a 
twig.  They  can  support  themselves  in  this 
position  for  a  long  time  without  exhibiting  the 
slightest  symptom  of  life.  So  fatiguing  an  at- 
titude must  require  prodigious  muscular  force ; 
and,  in  fact,  Lyonnet  counted  4,041  musdes  in 
the  caterpillar  of  the  Cossus  ligniperda,  or 
willow-caterpillar. 

The  body  of  these  larvse  is  generally  elon- 
gated, almost  cylindrical,  soft,  variously  co- 
loured; sometimes  naked,  and  sometimes  co- 
vered with  hairs,  tubercles,  and  spines.  It  is 
composed  of  twelve  segments  or  annuli,  exclu- 
sive of  the  head,  with  nine  sti^ata  on  each 
side.    Their  head  is  invested  with  a  corneous 
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or  sqnamoiui  dmniB,  and  presents  on  each  side 
six  ahiumg  grannies,  which  a{^>ear  to  be  ocelli ; 
and  it  is  famished  with  two  very  short  and 
conical  antennae,  and  a  mouth  composed  of 
strong  mandibles,  two  maYJllift,  a  labrum,  and 
four  small  palpi.  The  silk  which  they  spin  is 
elaborated  m  two  loDg  and  tortuous  internal 
Tessels,  of  which  the  attenuated  superior  ex- 
tremities terminate  in  the  lip.  A  tubular  and 
conical  mamilla  forms  the  spinnaret  through 
which  the  threads  are  spun. 

Most  caterpillars  feed  on  the  leayes  of  plants ; 
some  gnaw  their  flowers,  roots,  buds,  and  seeds ; 
others  attack  the  ligneous  or  liardeet  part  of 
trees,  softening  it  by  means  of  a  fluid  which 
they  disgorge.  Certain  species  attack  our  wool- 
lens and  f^rs,  thereby  doing  us  much  injuxy ; 
even  our  leather,  bacon,  wax,  and  lard,  are  not 
spared  by  them.  Several  confine  themselTes  ex- 
dusiTely  to  a  single  article  of  diet ;  others  are 
less  dehcate,  and  devour  all  sorts  of  oi^ganised 
matters. 

Some  of  them  form  societies,  and  frequently 
live  under  a  silken  tent,  spun  by  them  in 
common,  which  even  shelters  them  in  winter. 
Several  construct  sheaths  for  themselves,  either 
fixed  or  portable ;  others  make  their  abode  in 
the  parenchyma  of  leaves,  where  they  form 
galleries.  The  greater  number  are  diurnal; 
the  others  never  issue  forth  but  at  night.  The 
severity  of  winter,  so  fatal  to  almost  all  insects, 
does  not  affect  certain  PhaUtna,  which  only 
appear  in  that  season. 

Caterpillars  usually  change  their  skin  four 
times  previously  to  passing  into  the  state  of 
a  nymph  or  chrysalis.  Most  of  them  spin  a 
cocoon  in  which  they  enclose  themselves.  A 
frequently  reddish  liquor,  which  Lepidopterous 
insects  eject  at  the  moment  of  their  metamor- 
phosis, softens  or  weakens  the  extremity  of  the 
cocoon,  and  facilitates  their  exit ;  one  of  these 
extremities,  also,  is  generally  thinner  than  the 
other,  or  presents  a  favourable  issue  by  the 
peculiar  disposition  of  the  fibres.  Other  cater- 
pillars are  contented  with  connecting  leaves, 
particles  of  earth,  or  of  the  substances  on  which 
they  have  lived,  and  thus  forming  a  rude  cocoon. 
The  nymphs  of  the  diurnal  Lepidoptera  reflect 
a  metallic  lustre,  and  are  ornamented  with 
golden  spots,  whence  the  term  chrysalis  applied 
to  them;  they  are  naked,  and  fixed  by  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  body.  The  nymphs 
of  all  the  Lepidoptera  are  swathed  or  resemble 
mummies.  Those  of  several  insects  of  this 
order,  particularly  of  the  JHwma^  undergo  their 
metamorphosis  in  a  few  days;  they  even  fre- 
quently produce  two  generations  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  The  caterpillars  or  chiysolides  of 
others,  however,  rsmain  during  the  winter  in 
one  of  these  states,  and  undergo  their  final 
transformation  in  the  ensuing  spring.  The 
Lepidoptera  issue  from  their  nymphal  envelope 
through  a  slit,  which  is  effected  in  the  back  of 
the  thorax. 

Z^pldopiis  (Or.  Xcv(f,  and  wovt,  a  foot). 
A  genus  of  Tenioid  fishes,  characterised  by 
the  reduction  of  the  Tcntral  fins  to  the  condition 
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of  small  scaly  plates.  The  tlun  and  elon- 
gated body  is  without  scales :  it  is  fumislied 
with  a  dorsal  fin,  which  extends  its  vbule 
length,  and  a  narrow  anal  fin ;  it  terminates  is 
a  well-formed  caudaL  The  branchiostegal  rays 
are  eight  in  number;  the  head  is  point^,  vitb 
a  single  row  of  laniaiy  teeth  in  each  jaw,  tlie 
laigest  above,  and  others,  veiy  small,  on  the 
palatine  and  pharyngeal  bones.  Of  this  genus 
one  native  species  is  known,  called  the 
Scabbard-fish  {Lepidopug  argyreus).  It  \& 
very  rare :  only  four  examples  are  reoordwi  by 
Mr.  Yarrell,  which  were  taken  on  the  southern 
shores. 

I«pidosteiu  (\«r/t,  and  iarivtr,  bofi'i 
The  bony  pike  of  the  fresh  waters  of  North 
America.  It  is  analogous  to  the  Ganoid 
scaled  fishes  which  existed  in  great  numli**rs 
during  the  Palseozoic  period.  Its  scales  are 
hard,  bony,  rhombic,  and  arranged  in  oblique 
rows,  descending  backwards  from  the  dorMl 
towards  the  ventral  side. 

I^pidote.  In  Botany,  scurfy,  or  coven>d 
with  membranous  scales. 

Iiepidotns  (Qt.  Acv(s).  In  Pabeontolocrr. 
the  name  of  a  fossil  fish,  distinguished  by  it^ 
large  thick  rhomboidal  enamelled  scales,  and 
its  hemispherical  or  obtusely  conical  ti^eth: 
its  remains  are  widely  dififused  thnragh  the 
Wealden  formation. 

&epis  (Gr.  a  scale).  In  Botany,  a  srsle  or 
scurf,  consisting  of  a  thin  trBiu^>arent  membrin<- 
attached  by  its  middle,  and  having  a  lacenievl 
irregular  maigin,  owing  to  the  imperfect  uiiioD, 
towards  its  circumference,  of  the  cellular  tis<u«' 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Hence  the  adjective 
lepidote. 

I^pUnna  (Or.  a  scale  or  kusJk).  A  Lio- 
naean  genus  of  Apterous  insects,  fonniug  th^ 
first  family  of  Thysanurous  insects  in  tue 
system  of  Latreille.  The  body  of  these  afttt- 
rans  is  elongated,  and  covered  with  suuiil 
scales,  frequently  silvery  and  brilliant;  from 
which  circumstance  the  most  oommon  8peJcc;< 
has  been  compared  to  a  little  fish.  The 
antenna  are  setaceous,  and  usually  veiy  lonp 
The  feet  are  short,  and  frequent]^  have  vt  n 
large  and  strongly  compressed  coxe,  resem- 
bling scales.  These  insects  run  with  p*^} 
velocity:  some  of  them,  by  means  of  their 
caudal  appendage,  are  ensMed  to  leap.  Several 
species  conceal  themselves  in  the  cneks  of  the 
framework  of  windows,  in  wardrobeS)  oiider 
damp  boards,  &c. ;  others  hide  beneath  moonf.. 

LspiSBCA.  In  Botany,  a  term  som<rtiiut!i 
applied  to  the  cup-shaped  disc  of  Pmonia  sod 
Aconitmn ;  but  seldom  employed. 

^eptsmidSD.  The  family  of  Tfaysanurot^ 
insects  of  which  the  genus  Lepitma  is  the 
type.  It  includes  the  genera  hsfiuma  proper 
and  MachUea, 

&epoUt0  (Gr.  Xfir(f,  a  seaU,  and  AiA»$, 
stone).    A  varie^^  of  Anorthite  from  Swedeji. 

Irtq^riasB.  The  hare  tribe,  or  the  famiiy  of 
Bodents  of  which  the  genus  Lepus  is  the  type. 

&eprosy  (Gr.  k4wpa\  This  disease,  if  ^"^ 
are  to  understand  the  term  as  expresaiug  the 
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lepTOBj  ci  Scriptme  and  of  the  old  writers,  \ 
nay  bisdeflcribed  as  a  species  of  elephantiasis. 
It  is  a  ooDstitntioual  affection  {Elephantiagis 
gr<feorum\  and  in  all  probability  is  hereditary, 
but  not  contagiona.  It  begins  generally  in  the 
ta^«rcalar  f^mi,  the  parts  affected  often  be- 
coming  Toid  of  sensation.  The  features  be- 
ome  distorted  by  deep  thickening  of  the  cellu- 1 
lar  tissne;  whue  the  skin  gets  corrugated, 
thickened,  and  deeply  farrowed.  Internal  and 
deeper  ports  next  become  affected,  and  even 
t  be  bones  partake  in  the  disease.  These  changes 
sometimes  proceed  rather  rapidly,  but  in  most 
cases  many  years  of  life  are  allowed,  the  disease 
making  but  Teiy  slow  progress,  or  eren  for  a 
time  remaining  stationary.  The  cause  of  the 
leprosy  is  at  present  unknown;  some  attributing 
it  to  the  ingestion  of  diseased  or  putrid  fish, 
while  others  speak  of  bad  ventilation  and  dirt 
as  having  much  to  do  with  its  causation.  The 
dis^^ase  still  exists  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
in  the  LeTant,  and  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  but 
it  rarely  occurs  in  England  except  in  a  very 
mitigated  form.  Nothing  is  known  to  cure 
tliis  horrible  malady,  or  even  to  a£Ebrd  relief 
b J  stoppuig  its  progress. 

X«ptoapenniiin  (Or.  Atirntowffpfiof,  with 
thin  seedy.  A  genus  of  Myrtaeem  which  yields 
tiie  Tea-tzee  of  Tasmania  and  Australia.  The 
»p>€cies  is  L.  lanigerum, 

Lepitara  (Ghr.  \twr6s,  sUnder ;  o6p^  a  tail). 
A  linosean  genus  of  Longicom  beetles,  now  the 
trpe  of  an  extenmve  funily  {Lepturida),  in 
wliich  the  eyes  are  rounded  and  entire,  or,  if 
slightly  emarginate,  with  the  antenme  inserted 
bf fore  the  emargination.  The  head  is  always 
inclined  posteriorly  behind  the  eyes,  or  is 
abruptly  contracted  at  its  junction  with  the 
thorax,  in  the  manner  of  a  neck :  the  thorax  is 
conical  or  trapesoidal,  narrowed  anteriorly; 
the  elytra  become  gradually  narrower.  The 
t^rm  Lepiura  is  now  restricted  to  those  Lepturi- 
dans  in  which  the  head  is  abruptly  narrowed 
immediately  behind  the  eyes;  the  antennae 
parted  near  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
internal  emargination  of  the  eyes,  the  two 
eminences  from  which  the^  rise  being  almost 
oonfonnded  in  one  plane.  The  thorax  is  almost 
•Ivays  smooth,  or  without  lateral  tubercles. 

A  genus  tdArtocarpacem  now 


fr^nently  r^erred  to  Antiaris,  [Aktiasis.] 
L.  focddora  is  the  Sack-tree  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  tough  fibrous  batk  is  ingeniously 
osnstmcted  into  sacks  in  the  following  manner. 
A  tree  of  proper  diameter  is  chosen,  and  cut 
into  junks  of  tne  length  which  is  required  for 
the  8a(^ ;  these  junks  are  soaked  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  beaten  with  dubs,  until  the 
otit«r  bark  is  removed  and  the  inner  loosened, 
vhen  it  is  turned  inside  out,  and  either  sewn 
^p-at  bottom  or  a  piece  of  wood  left  attached. 

^^os  (Lat  a  hareX.  A  genus  of  Bodents 
pi<»caliarly  distinguished  by  having  their  supe- 
rior incisors  double ;  i  e.  each  of  them  has  a 
smaller  one  behind  it.  The  molar  teeth  are 
al'omore  numerous  than  in  most  other  Rodentia, 
there  being  six  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw, 
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and  five  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw:  the 
cars  are  very  long,  the  tail  short  and  turned  up. 
The  species  of  this  genus  are  called  hares  and 
rabbits.  The  eyes  are  large  and  prominent, 
and,  with  the  well-developed  ears,  serve  to 
announce  to  these  timid  and  defenceless  animals 
remote  objects  and  sounds  of  peril:  the  strength 
and  proportions  of  the  limbs,  of  which  the  hind 
pair  IS  much  longer  than  the  fore,  enable  them 
to  escape  by  rapid  flight.  The  smaller  species, 
as  the  rabbit)  add  to  their  means  of  safety  by 
burrowing  in  the  soiL  Among  the  anatomical 
characters  of  the  genus  Lepus  may  be  reckoned 
the  rudimental  condition  of  the  clavicles,  and 
the  reticulate  bony  structure  of  the  infra-orbital 
spaces. 

Lbfus.  The  Hare.  In  Astronomy,  one  of 
the  forty-eight  ancient  constellations  of  Ptolemy, 
situated  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

X^niflBa  (Lat  Lemaeus,  an  epithet  for  a 
snake,  firom  the  dragon  of  Lema).  A  Lin- 
nsean  genus  of  low-organised  crustaceous  ani- 
mals, all  of  which  are  external  parasites  of 
fishes,  and  constitute  the  class  Epizoa  of 
modem  systems. 

lienMBtftmies.  The  name  of  a  family 
of  Siphonostomous  Crustaceans,  comprehending 
those  with  a  long  vermiform  body. 

a— somi  (Fr.  le^n,  Lat  lectio).  Certain 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  read  in  most  Chris- 
dan  churches  during  divine  service.  The  per- 
formance of  this  duty  in  the  ancient  church 
devolved  on  the  catechumen.  In  the  English 
church,  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  read  once  through  in  daily  lessons ;  and  the 
New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  Revela- 
tions, thrice  in  the  vear. 

In  the  Presbytenan  church  the  word  lesson, 
in  this  sense,  is  unknown ;  (he  selection  of  the 
passage  to  be  read  being  left  to  the  choice  of 
the  officiating  clergyman. 

&estiis  (Gr.  Aiycrrp^f,  a  plunderer^  strictly 
applied  to  a  pimte  ship).  A  subgenus  of  Oulls, 
separated  from  the  Larus  proper  on  account  of 
their  large  membranous  nostnls  opening  nearer 
the  point  and  edge  of  the  beak,  and  their  tail 
being  pointed.  They  pursue  the  small  gulls 
with  singular  pertinacity  and  boldness  to  rob 
them  of  their  food ;  hence  their  name. 

liatbftrgy  (Or.  kifiaffyia),  A  heavy  un- 
natural slumber,  sometimes  bordering  upon  apo- 
plexy, from  which  persons  are  not  easily  roused. 
It  sometimes  arises  from  a  plethoric  state  of 
habit,  in  which  case  it  requires  depletion ;  but 
it  often  also  is  a  symptom  of  over-fatigue  of 
mind,  and  then  nervine  stimulants  are  indicated. 

&etlie  (Gr.).  In  Greek  Mythology,  the 
River  of  Oblivion :  one  of  the  streams  of  the 
infernal  regions.  Its  waters  possessed  the 
quality  of  causing  those  who  drank  them  to 
fbreet  the  whole  of  their  former  existence. 
(Vixgirs  JEneid  vi.)  The  word  recurs  in  the 
names  Leto,  Latona,  Lethum,  &c.     [Afoixo.] 

better  (Fr.  lettre,  Lat.  litera).  A  charac- 
ter used  to  express  one  of  the  simple  sounds 
of  the  voice.  Letters  properly  combined  form 
the  visible  signs  of  those  sounds  by  which  we 
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eoanmanieate  our  ideas.    For  Bome   remarks 
on  the  origin  of  letters,  see  Alphabbt. 

Letters  are  distinguished  hj  grammarians 
into  vowels  and  consonants  (which  latter  are 
again  subdivided  into  mutes  and  liquids)  and  | 
diphthongs,  according  to  the  organ  employed  in 
their  pronunciation. 

LsTTSB.  In  Printing,  the  usual  t«rm  for 
an  aggregate  quantity  of  types  in  a  printing 
office;  as  when  a  work  is  put  in  hand,  and 
there  happens  to  be  a  great  quantity  of  type  of 
the  proper  sort  unemployed,  it  is  usual  to  say 
*  there  is  plenty  of  letter ; '  and,  on  the  con- 
traiy, '  there  is  a  scarcity  of  letter.' 

X«tt«r  of  Attomej.     [Powbb  of  At- 

T01UQIT.] 

XmUmr  of  Credit.  A  letter  written  by 
one  merchant,  oorrespondenti,  or  banker  to 
another,  requesting  him  to  credit  the  bearer 
with  a  certain  sum  of  money.  The  bearer 
should  be  described  with  as  many  particulars 
as  possible,  lest  the  letter  fall  improperly  into 
other  hands.  Under  the  name  of  circular  notes, 
letters  of  credit  are  a  very  convenient  form  for 
carrying  such  money  as  is  necessary  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  travelling,  and  for  avoid- 
ing the  risk  and  encumbrance  of  taking  specie. 
These  notes  are  negotiable  at  the  current  rato 
of  exchange  with  the  principal  continental 
bankers. 

Zietter  of  Jdeennem  An  instrument  by 
which  creditors  allow  to  a  party  who  has  failed 
in  bis  trade  time  for  payment  of  debts  and 
management  of  affairs. 

Xietters  of  Mai^ne.     [Mabqub.] 

liOttom  Patent  or  Xietters  Overt.  In 
Law,  letters  of  the  king,  open,  but  scaled  at 
the  foot  with  the  great  seal  of  England,  confer- 
ring some  privilege  whereby  a  party  is  enabled 
to  do  or  ei^joy  that  which  otherwise  he  could 
not  Such  are  letters  patent  to  make  denizens, 
to  protect  inventions,  «c.     [Patbnt.] 

liOttle.  The  name  for  that  branch  of  Jbhe 
Aryan  family  of  languages  which  includes  the 
old  Prussian  and  the  living  dialects  of  Lithua- 
nia, Eurland,  and  Livonia.     [Laitovaob.! 

liOttsomlte.  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  cop- 
per and  alumina  occurring  in  velvety  fibres  of 
a  smalt-blue  colour  at  Moldawa  in  the  Bannat. 
It  is  a  rare  mineral,  named  after  Mr.  W.  G. 
Lettsom. 

Sbettnee  (Lat  lactuca).  The  garden  Lettuce 
is  the  produce  of  Lactuca  sativa.  Lettuces 
have  been  arranged  in  two  divisions  or  groups, 
namely,  Cabbage  Lettuces,  comprising  all  those 
which  have  round  leaves,  and  form  a  compact 
depressed  head  resembling  a  cabbage ;  and  Cos 
Lettuces^  those  having  finn  and  crisp  upright 
oblong  leaves,  folded  over  one  another.  The 
latter  are  preferred  for  salads ;  while  tlie  cabbage 
kinds  are  preferred  for  soups.  Although  con- 
taining very  little  nourishment,  lettuces  rank 
with  the  neatest  fiivourites  to  be  found  amongst 
salad  hen». 

&eiaeliteaberirlte.  A  variety  of  Chlorite 
occurring  in  six-sided  pyramids  at  Slatoust 
iu  the  Ural. 
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keneliie  (Or.  Acmc^f,  whiU\  A  prodix^  of 
the  decomposition  of  caseine,  called  also  canon 
cjnde  «  C,H  J  aO,N.     [AposBFBDiini.] 

Xionolte  (Gr.  Acincos).  A  crystallised  sili(^te 
of  alumina  and  potaish,  of  a  gr«y  or  white 
colour,  generally  opaque,  and  resembling  tiie 
Garnet  in  form.  It  usually  occurs  in  lava, 
especially  in  that  of  Vt*suvius;  hence  it 
is  also  termed  Vetuvian  and  wdcanie  garnet. 
This  mineral  is  remaikable  as  the  one  in  which 
Kli^roth  first  discovered  that  potash  was  a 
constituent  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  nut 
exclusively  belonging  to  vegetables. 

Iieneoeyellte  (Gr.  XtmSs ;  KikA«f,  a  circle ; 
and  Ai0<)T,  stone).  A  synonym  for  Apophjrllite. 
[Apophtllitb.] 

Aenooliae  ( Gr.  A«Mc^t ).  One  of  the  oi|;aQic 
bases  of  coal  tar. 

liOaoolite.    [Leucit&] 

lienooma  {Gr.  At^ira^fui).  A  white  oparitj 
of  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  arising  from  inflammi- 
tion.     [Glaucoma.] 

Zienoopluuie  (Gr.  Afvito^ay4r,  appearing 
white).  A  silicate  of  gludna  and  lune  with 
fiuoride  of  sodium,  found  in  the  svenite  of 
Norway,  on  a  small  rocky  islet  near  the  mouih 
of  the  Langesund  fiord. 

I^uooptaleirmatlo  (Gr.  Xcwc^f,  and  ^a«- 
y/uertK^s,  from  ^Aey/io,  pkUffm).  A  pallid  fl&bbj 
state  of  body. 

Aeutrtte.  An  indurated  sandy  marl  (which 
becomes  phosphorescent  by  friction),  from  the 
Leutra,  near  Jena. 

Iiewant  (Ital.  levante,  rising).  In  Geogra- 
phy, a  term  applied  in  a  general  sense  to  any 
country  situated  to  the  eastward  of  us,  or  in  the 
eastern  part  of  any  continent  or  eountiy;  bet. 
in  a  more  contracted  signification,  it  is  given  to 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  which  » 
bounded  by  Asia  Minor  on  the  north,  SvrU 
and  Palestine  on  the  east,  Egypt  and  Barca  <^n 
the  south,  and  by  the  island  of  Candia  aii^ 
the  rest  of  the  Mediteiranean  on  the  west. 

&ewaiit  Wut.  One  of  the  commercial  iutin« 
of  the  berries  of  Anamirta  Coceuhu. 

^uwwpiTBaiMm(L&t  cause  to  be  raised).  In 
Law,  a  writ  of  execution  directed  to  the  sheri£ 
whereby  he  is  commanded  to  levy  a  sum  of 
money  upon  the  lands  and  tenements,  goods  aii<i 
chattels,  of  a  man  who  has  foifeited  his  recog- 
nisances. It  is  superseded  in  practice  by  the 
writ  of  elegit,  except  in  cases  of  outlawry. 

Iierator  Mnselee.  In  Anatomy,  thov 
muscles  which  lift  the  part  to  which  they  a^ 
attached. 

&ew6e  (Fr.  from  lever,  Lai.  levare,  to  rai^  t 
The  term  used  in  court  language  for  the  wrf^ 
monial  visits  which  distinguished  ^rmmp^ 
receive  in  the  morning ;  or,  as  the  worI  im- 
plies, at  their  rising.  It  is  chiefly  appli«^ 
in  this  country  to  the  stated  pubUe  orcasi<»r<: 
on  which  her  majesty  receives  visits  from  p«<'b 
of  her  subjects  as  are  entitled  by  rank  or  fur- 
tune  to  the  honour.  The  difference  between  * 
levie  and  a  drawing-room  consists  in  thi«,  th.it 
while  at  the  former  gentlemen  alone  apr'»'ar 
(with  the  exception  of  (he  chief  hidies  of  the 
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ennrtX  both  faidiee  and  gentlemen  are  admitted 
to  fhe  Ltttor. 

Levee.  A  bank  raised  by  the  side  of  a  river 
Ui  confine  the  waters  in  case  of  inundation  from 
tlw  effects  of  a  sudden  freshet  or  thaw.  The 
bs'iluof  the  Po,  the  Loire,  the  Rhine,  and  those 
of  rhe  Mismssippi  are  defended  in  this  manner, 
VII  ich  has  sometimes  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
M  of  the  river  above  the  level  of  the  snr- 
Hjunding  conntiy. 

Lev^  en  BKasse  (Fr.  literally  a  universal 
rl*ng\  A  Milit^iiy  expression  for  the  rising 
of  a  whole  p<K)p]e  to  defend  their  countiy  from. 
iriTn«ioD.  In  Germany  it  is  styled  tandatum^ 
iu  contradistinction  to  the  Laxdwbhr  or  Mili- 
TfA  [which  see] ;  and  there,  as  in  Spain  and  the 
Tyrol,  its  efforts  have  often  proved  instru* 
cK'Dtal  in  rescuing  the  country  from  foreign 
iLvajsjon. 

X«T«1  (ItaL  ]ivel]A»Lat  libella— dim.  of 
libra — n plummet :  the  old  French  livel,  liveau, 
Lvs  been  changed  into  nivel,  niveau).  An 
invtraiueut  which  ahows  the  direction  of  a 
"'mieht  line  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

The  plane  <}f  the  sensible  horizon  is  indicated 
in  fro  ways :  by  the  direction  of  the  plummet 
or  plumb-line,  to  which  it  is  perpendicular ;  and 
'  y  the  hurface  of  n  fluid  at  rest.  Accordingly, 
\'\A&  are  formed  either  by  means  of  the  plumb- 
ing or  by  the  agency  of  a  fluid  applied  in  some 
^•\rticuhir  manner.  Thc^  ail  depend  upon  the 
^'^v.\e  principle,  namely  the  action  of  tenestrial 
prjivitv. 

'-  to 

L^-rels  in  which  the  plumVline  forms  the 
•^'>'  ntial  part  are  those  most  usually  employed 
t  a-  the  common  purposes  required  by  bricluayers, 
=  i^'Ds,  carpenters,  &c.  They  are  constructed 
!'n>i^  many  different  forms ;  but  the  general 
{■rineiple  is  as  follows:  A  frame  or  board  is 
['r>'pared,  having  one  edge  perfectly  straight, 
•lui  a  straight  line  is  drawn  on  the  frame  at 
rijht  angles  to  the  straight  edge.  To  some 
^int  of  this  straight  line  a  thread  carrying  a 
I  Ininmet  is  attached ;  consequently,  when  the 
frnni^  is  pUced  in  such  a  position  that  the  thread 
of  the  plummet^  hanging  freely,  coincides  with 
'he  .straight  line,  the  straight  edge  of  the  frame, 
▼bich  is  perpendicular  to  it^  must  1)0  horizontal 
[PLJTfmrr.] 

Spirit  Lend, — ^By  far  the  most  convenient  and 
^i<o  the  meet  accurate  level  is  the  spirit  level, 
r^pivvnted  in  the  annexed  flgure ;  *  which  is 
QctLing  more  than  a  glass  tube  nearly  filled 

r V       ^th  a  liquid  (spirit  of 

^^^Ijj^^^H  wme  being  now  gene- 
^^^^^^^^^^^  rally  used,  on  account  of 
1^4  mobUity  and  not  being  liable  to  freeze),  the 
babble  in  which,  when  the  tube  is  placed  hori- 
z -ntally,  would  rest  indifferently  in  any  part  if 
^"  tnhe  could  be  made  mathematically  straight ; 
but  that  being  imponrible  to  execute,  and  every 
^^•eharing  some  slight  curvature,  if  the  convex 
*'-;^'i  be  plued  upw.a^  the  bubble  will  occupy 
^lip  higher  part*  as  in  the  flgure  (where  the 
'  nrratnpfi  is  purposely  exaggerated).  Suppose 
^^'b  a  tabe  as  A  B  firmly  fastened  on  a  straight 
•'^r  C  D,  and  marked  at  a  6,  two  points  distant 
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by  the  length  of  the  bubble ;  then,  if  rhe  instru- 
ment be  so  placed  that  the  bubble  shall  occupy 
this  interval,  it  is  dear  that  C  D  can  have  no 
other  than  one  definit'e  inclination  to  the  hori- 
zon ;  because,  were  it  ever  so  little  moved  one 
way  or  other,  the  bubble  would  shift  its  place, 
and  run  towards  the  elevated  side.  Suppose 
now  that  we  would  ascertain  whether  any  given 
line  P  Q  be  horizontal ;  let  the  base  of  the  level 
C  D  be  set  upon  it,  and  note  the  points  a  h^  be- 
tween which  the  bubble  is  exactly  contained ; 
then  turn  the  level  end  for  end,  so  that  C  bIuiU 
rest  on  Q,  and  D  on  P :  if 
then  the  bubble  continue 
to  occupy  the  same  place 
between  a  and  6,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  PQ  can  be  no  otherwise  than  horizon- 
tal ;  if  not,  the  side  towards  which  the  bnbble 
runs  is  highest,  and  must  be  lowered.  Astro- 
nomical levels  are  furnished  with  a  divided 
scale,  by  which  the  pUces  of  the  ends  of  the 
bubble  can  be  nicely  marked.'  (Herschel's 
Astronomy,  p.  92.) 

With  proper  care  they  can  be  executed,  it  is 
said,  witn  such  delicacy  as  to  indicate  a  single 
second  of  angular  deviation  from  exact  horizon- 
tality. 

XieweUen.  In  English  History,  a  party 
which  arose  in  the  arm  v  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, about  the  time  when  it  overawed  that 
assembly,  and  transferred  the  king  to  Hampton 
Court,  in  1647.  The  levellers  professed,  what, 
their  name  implied,  a  determination  to  level  all 
ranks,  and  establish  an  equality  in  titles  and 
estates  throughout  the  kingdom.  Several  of  the 
officers  belonging  to  this  partr  were  cashiered 
in  1649;  an(^  on  Cromwell's  departure  for  Ire- 
land in  the  end  of  that  year,  they  raised 
mutinies  in  various  quarters  occupied  by  the 
army,  and  were  put  down  by  Fairfax  with 
some  bloodshed.  John  Lilbume,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  faction — of  whom  it  was  said  that 
*  if  none  but  he  were  left  alive  in  the  world, 
John  would  quarrel  with  Lilbume ' — ^published 
in  1649  his  Manifestation  from  J.  Lilbume  and 
others  styled  JjCveUers.  (Clarendon,  books  x,  & 
xii. ;  Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth.) 

XieyelllBC  Btawe*.  Instruments  used  with 
the  spirit  level,  for  supporting  a  mark,  and 
showing  at  the  same  time  its  height  above  the 
ground.  As  constructed  by  Troughton,  they 
consist  of  three  sliding  rods  of  mahogany,  each 
about  four  feet  long,  and  divided  into  feet  and 
hundredths.  They  carry  each  a  circular  sliding 
vane,  having  at  the  lower  edge  a  square  aper- 
ture, one  side  of  which  is 
levelled ;  and  a  line  on  the 
levelled  side  denotes  the  read- 
ing of  the  staff  The  face  of 
the  vane  is  made  of  white 
holly,  with  an  inlaid  lozenge 
of  ebony,  forming  at  once  a 
conspicuous  object  and  one 
easy  of  bisection.  In  level- 
ling, the  vane  must  be  mored  up  or  down  till 
the  horizontal  wire  of  the  telescope  bisects  the 
ACUte  angle  of  the  lozenj^e,  as  shown  in  the 
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fignre.  As  the  line  on  tbe  levelled  edge  at  a 
denotes  the  reading  of  the  et^iff,  a  piece  eqnal 
in  length  to  the  distanca  a  A  is  cut  off  from 
the  bottom  of  the  staff,  or,  rather,  the  divi- 
sions commence  at  that  number  of  inches 
above  zero.  (Simms's  Treatise  on  Mathanatical 
Instrumental  1834.) 

ILever  (Fr.  levier,  from  Lat.  levare,  to 
raise).  In  Mechanics,  an  inflexible  rod  movable 
alx)ut  a  fulcrum  or  prop,  and  haWng  forces 
applied  to  two  or  more  points  in  it  The  lever 
is  one  of  the  mechanical  powers ;  and,  being 
the  simplest  of  them  all,  was  the  first  that  was 
attempted  to  be  explained.  Its  properties  are 
treated  of  by  Aristx)tle ;  but  the  first  accurate 
explanation  was  given  by  Archimedes,  in  his 
treatise  De  B^uiponderantibus. 

In  treating  of  the  lever,  it  is  convenient  to 
distinguish  the  forces  applied  to  it  by  different 
names.  One  is  usually  called  the  power ^  the 
other  the  weight  or  resistance. 

Levers  are  commonly  divided  into  three  kinds, 
Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 
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according  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  power. 

Fig.  8.  the  weight,  and  the  fulcrum. 

pa  In  a  lever  of  the  first  kind 

^      T     (fig.   1),   the  fulcrum  F  is 

^Ti  between  the  power  P  and 

the  weight  W.    In  a  lever  of  the  second  kind 

(fig.  2),  the  weight  W  is  between  the  fulcrum 

F  and  the  power^  P.     In  a  lever  of  the  third 

kind    (fig.  3),  the*  power  P  is  between   the 

fulcrum  F  and  the  weight  W. 

The  general  principle  of  the  lever  is,  that, 
when  the  power  and  weight  are  in  equilibrio, 
they  are  to  each  other  inversely  as  their 
distances  from  the  fulcrum.  This  property  is 
almost  an  obvious  consequence  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  virtual  velocities ;  but  it  may  be  de- 
duced from  more  familiar  considerations.  Let 
AB  bo  a  cylinder  or  bar  of  homogeneous 
matter.  If  supported  from  the  middle,  0,  the 
two  ends  would  evidently  balance  each  other, 
and  the  pressure  at  0  would  be  the  same  as  if 
Fig.  4.  the  whole  matter  of  the 

I  I  I        bap  were  concentrated  in 

p|  L  o  I T »  that  point  Suppose  it  to 
'""'•*'  "^  consist  of  two  parts,  A  C 
and  BC,  these  again  would  be  separately 
supported  at  their  middle  points  D  £ ;  or  the 
whole  of  the  matter  in  A  C  may  be  conceived 
to  be  concentrated  at  D,  and  the  whole  of  that 
in  B  C  at  E,  and  the  equilibrium  would  not  be 
disturbed.  Hence  the  weight  of  A  C  attached 
at  D,  and  the  weight  of  B  C  attached  at  £, 
would  balance  the  inflexible  line  D  E,  if  sup- 
ported at  0,  the  centre  of  the  whole  bar  A  B. 
But  OD«AO-AD=JAB- 
and  OE«OB-EB«f  AB 
consequently  0  D  is  to  O  E  as 
0  I)  is  to  0  E  as  the  weight  concentrated  at  E 
to  the  weight  concentrated  at  B.  This  demon- 
stration is  commonly  ascribed  to  Archimedes. 
(Maclaurin's  Account  of  Newton's  Principia.) 
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I  This  proposition  shows  the  advantajre  oV 
tained  by  using  the  lever  as  a  mechanical 
engine.  The  arm  P  F  (fig.  1)  is  comrhonly 
longer  than  W  F,  and,  consequently,  wh^^n 
there  is  equilibrium,  the  weight  exceeds  the 
power.  The  proportion  in  which  the  weijl.t 
j  exceeds  the  power  is  called  the  mrchmvci! 
advantage^  or  purchase.  Suppose  PFtfiii''.  1 
and  2)  =  4  feet,  and  W  F  =  l  foot;  tbn  a 
power  of  1  lb.  acting  at  P  will  overcome  & 
resistance  of  4  lbs.  at  W. 
'  Suppose  the  lever  with  the  weights  P  anil  "W 
to  turn  round  the  fulcrum,  the  two  point  <  to 
I  which  P  and  W  are  attached  will  descrilx'  aM 
,  proportional  to  the  radii  F  P,  F  W ;  con*^- 
quently  the  power  P  is  to  the  weight  W  as  the 
velocity  of  the  weight  to  the  velocity  of  the 
power.  Therefore  in  this,  as  in  all  mechanical 
engines,  when  a  small  power  raises  a  gr^^^t 
weight,  the  velocity  of  the  power  is  mi;  h 
greater  than  the  velocity  of  the  weight ;  aii  I 
what  is  gained  in  force  is  therefore  said  to  hi 
lost  in  time. 

When  the  power  and  the  weight  do  not  art 
on  the  lever  in  directions  perpendicular  to  i:< 
length,  or  when  the  arms  of  the  lever  aro  r.it 
in  the  same  straight  line,  or  are  bent,  thtn  th-' 
power  and  the  weight  are  not  to  each  i>li!rr 
reciprocally  as  the  arms  of  the  lever,  but  iis 
the  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  fuliT'jra 
perpendicular  to  the  respective  directioi:?  in 
which  the  power  and  the  weight  take  eifoct. 

Examples  of  the  application  of  the  lever  a?-' 
of  constant  occurrence  in  the  mechanical  arts. 
The  crowbar,  the  handspike,  the  poker,  sci^^'  r<. 
nippers,  pincers,  &c.  are  levers  of  the  first  kini ; 
the  toothed  hammer  is  only  a  bent  lever  of  tiii-* 
kind.  The  second  kind  includes  the  chipj  inj 
knife,  nutcrackers,  the  common  door,  oars,  m;  I 
rudders,  the  wheelbarrow,  &c.  To  levers  •■' 
the  third  kind  belong  the  sheep-shears,  t..f 
treddle  of  the  turning  lathe,  tongs,  &c. :  th'>'^ 
have  a  mechanical  disadvantage,  but  admit  •  t 
a  proportionally  wider  motion.  The  boa«^  <  j' 
animius  are  generally  levers  of  this  sort.  T:*' 
socket  of  the  bone  is  the  fulcmm;  a  stnrj 
muscle  attached  to  it  near  the  socket  is  tb^ 
power ;  and  the  weight  of  the  limb,  with  what- 
ever resistance  is  opposed  to  its  motion,  L<i  th« 
weight  A  veiy  moderate  contractiun  of  the 
muscle  thus  gives  considerable  motion  to  thr 
Hmb. 

From  the  principle  of  the  lever  is  dedciv-d 
the  distribution  of  pressure  in  the  case  of  ap*  !•" 
bearing  an  intermediate  weight.  If  the  w*  iL'.t 
hang  from  the  middle,  the  carriers  will  sb.ir>^ 
the  burden  alike ;  but  if  a  load  is  laid  over  the 
pole,  and  a  vertical  from  its  centre  of  gravity 
divides  the  length  unequally,  as  will  be  the 
case  on  altering  the  inclination  of  the  pole  (t\r 
example,  in  cumbing  a  hill),  then  the  Wrl^r 
nearest  to  whom  the  vertical  falls  suffers  a 
greater  strain  than  the  other. 

Universal  Lever  is  the  name  given  to  a 
machine  formed  of  a  combination  of  the  levtT 
with  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  give  a  continued  rectilinear  motion  to  a  bearr 
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body  by  means  of  the  reciprooating  motion  ofthe  I  cannot  be  tundered,*     (Verses    Ifi,   16,   17.) 


lever.    F  O  H  is  a  straight  line,  whose  centre 
«<.  K  ^^-f     of  motion  is  at  Q. 

'*•••    ---^     At   the   extremity 


its  end  bent  in 
order  to  slide  oyer 
the  outer  parts  of  those  teeth.  The  axle  A  has 
a  cord  wound  round  it,  to  the  end  of  which  is 
attached  the  weight  W.  Now  suppose  the  end 
H  of  the  lever  to  be  raised  from  a  to  I,  while 
the  other  end  descends  from  F  to  B  ;  the  bar 
F  £  will  then  push  the  tooth  E  of  the  wheel  to 
C,  while  the  hook  D  slides  over  an  equal  space 
ou  the  other  side  of  the  wheeL  On  bringing 
down  again  the  end  of  the  lever  from  I  to  H, 


Many  persons  must  have  witnessed  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  luminosity  of  the  sea  on  our  own 
coasts,  where  it  is  usually  feeble  in  comparison 
of  its  shorter  arm  I  with  that  produced  in  the  warmer  latitudes  of 
hang  two  bars,  the  the  Mediterranean,  or  in  the  tropics.  The 
former  of  which  phenomena  which  naturalists  and  voyagers 
has  a  hook  to  catch  )  haye  described  as  being  produced  by  the 
into  the  teeth  of  swimming  and  blowing  of  the  cetaceous  animals 
the  wheel  ACD,  |ina  phosphorescent  ocean,  during  the  night, 
while  the  latter  has   might  Ukewise  have  suggested  the  description 

of  the  fire  and  sparks  that  escape  from  the 
mouth  of  the  leviathan,  and  of  the  shining 
path  which  he  leaves  behind  him  in  the  deep. 
&«vlvmtlon  (Lat.  la>vigatio,  from  Iffivus, 
smooth).  The  process  of  reducing  substances 
to  a  state  of  fine  mechanical  division,  by  mix- 
ing them,  previously  powdered,  with  water  or 
some  other  fluid,  and  rubbing  the  paste  upon  a 
hard  smooth  slab,  with  the  fiat  face  of  a  stone 
called  the  muller.  The  paste  is  then  often 
stirred  into  a  large  vessel  of  water,  where  the 


the  other  extremity  ascends  through  B  F,  and ;  coarser  powder  first  falls,  and  the  finer  remains 
the  hook  I)  raises  up  the  left-hand  side  of  the ;  suspended,    and    is    afterwards    collected    by 


wheel  through  a  space  equal  to  E  C.  Thus  the 
reciprocating  motion  of  the  lever  is  made  to 
communicate  a  continued  rotatory  motion  to  the 
wheel,  and  consequently  to  lift  the  weight  W 
suspended  from  its  axle  by  the  cord.  The 
uniirersal  lever  has  long  been  employed  in  saw- 
mills, for  the  purpose  of  drawing  along  the  logs 
to  the  saw.    (Gregory's  Mechanics^  toI.  ii.) 

Xievtatlian.  The  name  of  a  great  marine 
animal  in  the  Book  of  Job,  described  in  ch. 
xli.  as  being  covered  with  close-joined  or  con- 
fluent scales,  and  having  the  jaws,  or  '  doors 
of  the  £ftoe,'  armed  with  terrible  teeth  round 
about.  Some  naturalists  have  supposed  that 
the  crocodile  might  be  the  subject  of  this  de- 
scription ;  but  the  '  breath  that  kindleth  coals  * 
could  scarcely  be  suggested  by  the  respiratory 
actions  of  a  cold-blc^ed  reptile.  The  same 
objection  applies  to  the  opinion  that  the  levia- 
than of  Job  was  the  extinct  megalosaurus : 
with  this  additional  difficulty,  that  the  me- 
galosaurus wafl  a  terrestrial  reptile,  as  tbe 
laz^^e  meduUarv  Cavities  of  its  bones  proye; 
while  of  the  leviathan  it  is  said  that  *he 
maketh  the  deep  to  boil  like  a  pot ;  he  maketh 
the  sea  like  a  pot  of  ointment :  he  maketh  a 

Sath  to  shine  after  him :  one  wonld  think  the 
eep  to  be  hoary.  Upon  earth  there  is  not  his 
like.'  These  expressions  accord  well  with  the 
violent  and  impetuous  exertions  of  a  huge 
cetacean  in  his  native  element ;  and  the  verse, 
*Out  of  his  nostrils  goeth  smoke,  as  out  of  a 
aeething-pot  or  caul(Uon,'  figures  not  inaptly 
the  '  blowing '  of  a  whale.  The  teeth  of  either 
the  cachalot  or  grampus  might  well  be  termed 
terrible  \  and  their  external  epidermic  covering, 
if  considered  as  analogous  to  the  scales  of  fishes, 
would  have  its  distinguishiug  peculiarities 
correctly  defined  by  the  follov^ng  expressions : 
*■  His  scales  are  his  pride,  shut  up  together  as 
with  a  dose  seal.  One  is  so  near  aLouier,  that 
no  air  can  come  between  them.  They  are 
joined  one  to  another,  they  stick  together^  they 
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pouring  it  off  with  the  water,  and  suffering  it 
slowly  to  subside.  In  this  way,  by  repeated 
subsidences,  powders  of  very  different  degrees 
of  fineness  are  obtained. 

Xievirate  (Lat  levir,  Gr.  M\p,  brother-in- 
law).  A  word  used  in  Ecclesiastical  Juris- 
prudence to  designate  the  Jewish  custom 
whereby  the  brother  of  a  deceased  husband 
was  bound  to  marry  the  widow;  and,  in  a 
secondary  sense,  the  marriage  of  a  man  with 
his  sister-in-law  generally. 

Aevites.  In  Jewish  History,  the  descend- 
ants of  Levi,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob, 
to  whom  it  is  stated  that  no  distinct  territory 
was  allotted  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  to  the 
other  tribes,  because  they  were  set  apart  for  the 
ministration  of  the  religious  services  through- 
out the  country,  and  had  forty  cities,  situated 
in  various  parts  of  Palestine,  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  their  residence.  The  Mosaic  law 
commanded  the  tenth  of  the  vegetable  produce 
of  the  land,  and  also  of  the  cattle,  to  be  given 
to  them;  of  this  a  tenth  was  set  apart  for 
the  priests,  whose  assistants  the  Levites  were. 
The  priests  were  to  be  confined  to  the  family  of 
Aaron,  who  with  Moses  his  brother  were  both 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  classes  of  which  the 
Levites  were  composed,  their  offices,  privileges, 
dec,  are  enumerated  in  Num.  iii.  ir.  viii. ;  also 
1  Chron.  xxiii. — xxvi. 

On  this  subject  the  following  conclusions 
are  maintained  by  several  recent  writers. 
The  historical  booas  of  the  Old  Testament 
apparently  give  no  evidence  of  the  actual 
existence  of  a  privileged  and  powerful  sacer- 
dotal caste  before  the  days  of  the  later  kings. 
In  the  Book  of  Judges,  only  two  Levites  are 
mentioned,  the  one  being  spoken  of  as  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  Judah,  and  wandering 
about  in  great  poverty  until  he  is  appointed 
by  Micah,  an  Ephraimite,  to  keep  his  idols. 
The  other,  who  seemingly  exercises  no  priestly 
function,   is  noticed    only    in    the    narrative 
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which  describes  an  almost  complete  destmction 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  In  the  First  Book  of 
Samuel,  Eli,  and  his  sons  HophniandPhinehas, 
who  are  spoken  of  as  priests,  belong  apparently 
to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  and  their  sacerdotal 
offices  are  afterwards  discharged  by  Samuel,  who 
seems  also  to  have  been  an  Ephraimite ;  and, 
although  Samuel  rebukes  Saul  for  presuming  to 
oflfer  sacrifice,  it  is  not  on  the  ground  that  by 
80  doing  he  was  invading  the  office  of  an  esta- 
blished priestly  order.  The  right  of  oflfering 
sacrifice  and  of  praying  for  the  people  is  further 
exercised  by  David  and  Solomon;  and  even 
under  their  successors  the  Lentes  have  no  great 
power  or  pre-eminence.  The  full  developement 
of  their  sacerdotal  privileges  seems  to  have 
followed  their  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  (Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  Jewish 
Church ;  Colenso  On  the  Pentateuch ;  Kuenen 
On  the  Pentateuch.) 

AeTyne  (so  called  from  Levy,  the  crystal- 
lographer).  A  crystallised  mineral  found  in 
Ireland,  Faroe,  and  elsewhere,  closely  allied  to 
the  zeolites.  It  is  a  hydratecl  alumino-silicate 
of  lime  and  soda. 

lewlsiA  (after  Capt.  M.  Lewis).  A  curious 
North  Americitn  Mesembryaceous  plant,  the 
Bitter-root  plant  of  the  Canadians,  and  the 
Spatlum  of  the  Oregon  Indians.  It  has  a  fleshy 
root  so  retentive  of  life  that  specimens  have 
been  made  to  grow  after  having  become  dried 
and  apparently  dead  in  the  herbarium.  Hence 
the  species  was  called  L.  redimva.  The  root  is 
eaten  by  the  Indians. 

Kextooloffx  or  Xeztoosraphy  (Gr. 
XiiiSj  a  word  or  phrase,  and  x6yos  or  ypd^). 
A  word  used  by  some  writers  to  express  that 
branch  of  philology  which  treats  of  words 
alone,  independently  of  their  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  uses ;  considering  their  senses,  their 
composition,  and  their  etymology.  fPHiLOLOOT.] 
There'  are  two  usef^  papers  in  tne  Quarterly 
Review  on  Greek  lexicography,  vols.  xxiL  xliv. 

&exioon  (Gr.  rh  Ac^uoy,  sc  fiifixioy,  a  book  of 
words).  A  dictionary  of  words,  or  vocabulary, 
originally,  and  still  usually,  confined  to  diction- 
aries of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  tongues.  The 
oldest  Greek  lexicon  is  the  Onomasticon,  which 
was  written  180  years  before  Christ :  the  oldest 
Hebrew  lexicon  belongs  to  the  ninth  century. 

[DiCTIONAttT.] 

Xieyden  Jar.    [ELBCTBicrrr.] 

&ese  Majesty.  In  Jurisprudence,  any 
crime  committed  against  the  sovereign  power 
in  a  state.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Koman  phrase,  crimen  lasa  majestatis,  which 
denoted  a  charge  brought  against  a  citizen  for 
acts  of  rebellion,  usurpation  of  office,  and  gene- 
ral misdemeanoum  of  a  political  character, 
which  were  comprehended  under  the  title  of 
injuries  to  the  '  majesty  of  the  Koman  people.' 
The  emperors  assigned  to  all  offences  against 
themselves  the  same  criminal  character;  and 
offences  of  leze  miyesty  were  multiplied  under 
their  arbitrary  governments. 

ILliersolite.  An  olive-green  variety  of 
Sahlite  occurring  at  Lake  Lherz  in  the  Pyrenees. ! 
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UablUtj,     Xlmtted     or    imUmlted, 

[Company.] 

Idane.  A  luxuriant  woody  climber,  like 
those  met  with  in  tropical  forests. 

Idmm  (the  name  Lias  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  appearance  of  the  bed  in 
iai/ers  in  the  quarries  where  it  is  worked  in  the 
middle  of  England:  the  term  is  adopted  by  geo- 
logists of  all  countries).  A  remarkable  deposit 
of  calcareous  clay  met  with  in  many  parts  of 
England.  It  generally  retains  the  same  mineral 
form ;  it  is  idways  characterised  by  similar  fos- 
sils ;  and  it  is  traceable  by  beds  very  strongly 
marked.  These,  in  many  parts  of  Belgium, 
France,  and  Germany,  strikingly  resemble  the 
corresponding  deposits  in  the  middle  of  Eng- 
land. Beds  of  the  same  age  and  even  of  the 
same  kind  with  similar  fossils  exist  in  India, 
and  contemporaneous  deposits  are  veiy  widely 
spread. 

The  position  of  the  lias  is  well  marked.  It 
forms  the  base  of  the  remarkable  calcareous 
group  of  the  middle  secondary  period,  which 
under  the  name  of  Oolitic  or  Jurassic  series  is 
recognised  so  widely.  It  overlies  the  beds 
which  in  England  are  called  the  new  red 
sandstone  series  (containing  salt),  and  on  the 
Continent  the  Triassic  series.  It  is,  however, 
quite  distinct  from  either. 

The  contents  of  the  lias  and  rocks  of  the 
Uassic  series  are  very  interesting  and  varied. 
In  the  middle  of  England  the  bands  of  calca- 
reous nodules,  and  even  calcareous  bands  of 
the  rock  itself,  ^ield  an  admirable  hydraulic 
cement  on  burning.  They  are  laigehr  quar- 
ried for  this  purpose.  Where  the  calcareous 
element  is  yet  more  completely  observable, 
as  in  the  marlstone  near  Cheltenham,  the  liaa 
yields  a  good  building  stone.  On  the  coast 
of  Yorkshire  it  contains  a  large  admixture 
of  iron  pyrites  and  bitumen,  and  sometimes 
there  are  beds  in  it  approaching  the  condi- 
tion of  a  poor  coal  or  passing  into  jet.  The 
lias  shales  at  Whitby  are  yexy  extensiyely 
worked  for  the  extraction  of  alum  produced  by 
a  certain  amount  of  manipulation  from  the 
decomposition  of  these  shales.  Elsewhere  the 
highly  bituminous  shales  are  distilled  at  a  low 
heat  for  various  mineral  oils  and  paraffins; 
while  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  various 
places  near  the  banks  of  the  Danube  in  Europe, 
in  Virginia  in  North  America,  and  probably  in 
India,  the  lias  yields  considerable  stores  of 
valuable  fuel,  so  nearly  resembling  the  true 
coal  of  the  coal  measures  as  to  show  no  practical 
difference. 

Everywhere,  also,  the  lias  is  remarkable  for 
its  fossils.  In  England  these  include  a  mar- 
vellous assemblage  of  extinct  reptiles,  of  which 

the     ICBTHTOSA.UBUS,     PLBSIOSAUBrS,     PTSBO- 

UACTTL,  and  many  othen,  are  familiar.  Vast 
multitudes  of  fishes'  remains  and  numerous 
characteristic  shells  also  abound.  On  the 
whole,  there  are  few  more  important  or  inte- 
resting deposits  known  than  tbis  liassic  series, 
wherever  and  however  it  is  presented  for 
investigation. 


LIBATION 

UtetiMi  (Lat  Ul»tio,  &om  libo,  I  pour). 
Thi'  solemn  pooling  of  wine  and  other  liqiiids 
in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  antiquity ;  in 
Gnck  irWyScv.  The  libations  were  usually  of 
unmixed  wine;  but  were  sometimes  mingled, 
if  wine,  oil,  honey,  &c.,  with  water.  The 
liKuion  was  poured  between  the  horns  of 
vkvimB^  on  the  altar  or  on  the  ground.  There 
wias  also  a  custom  of  pouring  out  a  small 
qnnntity  of  wine,  by  way  of  Bbation  to  the 
g>is  at  the  commencement  of  their  banquets ; 
and  L'bation  for  the  emperors  became  common 
nndft  imperial  Rome. 

LIbATliiB's  Vumlnr  Xdqnor.  Bichloride 
cf  tin,  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  tin  filings  with  three  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate. It  emits  dense  white  vapours  when 
eipijsed  to  air. 

Libel  (Lat.  libellus,  dim.  of  liber,  a 
^ '  X).  In  Iaw,  this  term  signifies  almost  any 
m.tiicnou8  publication  by  writing  or  printing, 
or  by  signs,  pictures,  &c.  Whatever  tends  to 
render  a  man  odious  or  ridiculous,  or  to  lower 
him  in  the  esteem  and  opinion  of  the  world,  is 
a  lilxd ;  and  may  either  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  ci^il  action  for  compensation  in  damages  to 
the  indiyidual  injured,  or,  as  having  a  tendency 
to  excite  his  wrath,  and  provoke  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  may  be  proceeded  against  by  indict- 
ment or  criminal  information.  Where  it  is 
!^  u  j:ht  to  make  a  party  r^ponsible  in  damages 
i-'T  a  libellous  publication,  he  may  set  np  the 
tnrh  of  it  as  an  answer  to  the  complaint ;  for 
t.>  plaintiff  if  really  guiltnr  of  the  misconduct 
or  other  thing  imputed  to  him,  is  not  considered 
to  suffer  by  its  disclosure  any  private  injury 
vhich  can  be  a  legitimate  ground  of  compensa- 
t.on  to  him;  but  when  the  proceeding  is  by 
mrrtinal  prosecution,  the  truth  ia  no  defence 
Aiiiterer,  as  being  altogether  immaterial;  for  the 
ii|fUoas  matter  may  equally  provoke  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  whether  it  be  true  or  false.  The 
(^I'lrt,  however,  will,  in  general,  before  granting 
&  rule  for  a  criminal  information,  which  super- 
S"i»'s  the  usual  practice  of  a  presentment  by 
'he  ^rand  jury,  require  the  prosecutor  to  deny 
on  affidavit  the  truth  of  the  matters  charged 
a^:iinrt  him.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that 
th^re  is  not  in  any  case  a  legal  foundation  for 
th**  maxim  vulgarly  ascribed  to  the  law,  *  The 
CT»  iiter  the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel.'  All 
['iMiestions  are  libels,  and  criminally  punish- 
^He  &s  such,  which  have  a  tendency  to  dis- 
turb the  public  peace,  the  government,  the 
citablished  reli^on,  public  morals,  or  the  ad- 
n:;ni,*T  ration  of  justice.  Before  the  32  Geo.  III. 
e.  Go  (Fox's  Act),  on  a  criminal  trial  for  libel 
th'*  jury  were  not  allowed  to  take  the  whole 
cie-tion  into  consideration,  and  return  a  eeneral 
Tt-niiet  of  guilty  or  n«t  guilty ;  but  could  only 
'i'  •  <i<=  npon  the  fact  of  publication,  and  whether 
^he  liViel  meant  that  which  it  was  alleged  in 
thi-  indictment  to  mean;  the  court  alone  taking 
^p>a  itself  to  determine  the  criminality  or 
inocence  of  such  meaning.  Now,  however,  in 
-i  >I.  as  previously  in  all  other  criminal  cases, 
It  is  competent  to  the  jury  to  apply  their 
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judgment  to  the  whole  question,  and  rettim  a 
general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty.  The 
Act  of  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  96,  commonly  called  Lord 
Campbell's  Act,  has  made  various  important 
changes  in  the  law  of  libel  Under  that  Act, 
in  a  criminal  proceeding  for  libel,  the  truth  of 
the  matters  charged  may  be  enquired  into,  biit 
8hall  not  serve  as  a  defence  unless  their  publi- 
cat  ion  was  for  the  public  benefit,  and  the  defen- 
dant must  in  that  case  show  on  his  pleading 
the  public  benefit.  In  civil  actions  against  pro- 
prietors or  publishers  of  newspapers,  it  may  also 
be  pleaded  that  the  insertion  was  made  without 
malice  and  without  gross  negligence,  and  that 
they  had  published,  or  had  offered  to  pubUsh, 
a  full  apology. 

Libel.  In  the  Spiritual  Courts,  the  original 
declaration  in  a  civil  action  is  so  termed* 
[Law,  Ecclbsiastical.] 

Idbellnllnes.  A  genus  of  Neuropteroos 
insectS)  of  which  the  dragon-fly,  Libellida^  is 
the  type.     [Agrionidje.] 

Ifiber  (Lat.  bark).  In  Botany,  the  interior 
Iming  of  the  bark  of  Exogenous  plants.  It 
consists  of  woody  tissue  in  great  quantity,  and 
very  thick-sided,  intermixed  with  cellular  tis- 
sue. It  appears  to  be  formed  annually,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  concentric  zones  of  wood, 
and  is  intended  by  nature  to  convey  downwards 
the  secretions  elaborated  in  the  bark  and  leaves. 
It  is  the  principal  seat  of  laticiferous  vessels. 

The  name  Itber  was  applied  by  the  Romans 
to  the  thin  coats  or  rind  of  the  Egyptian 
papyrus,  on  which  books  were  written ;  and 
hence  it  passed  into  a  general  name  for  books. 
[Book.] 

LiBBR.  In  Mythology.  The  name  given  by 
the  Latins  to  the  Greek  Dionysus  or  Bacchus. 
But  the  Latin  Liber  was  originally  a  distinct 
god,  presiding  over  the  fertility  of  fields,  and 
worshipped  along  with  Libera  or  Ceres.  Tho 
name  seems  to  be  connected  with  liberare  and 
libertas, 

Xdber  AlbQs  (Lat.  the  white  book).  An 
ancient  book  containing  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  city  of  London.  It  has  recently  been 
printed  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls. 

Xiiberal  (Lat.  liberalis).  In  Politics,  a 
cant  name,  which  has  been  applied  since  1815 
to  the  party  in  each  country  which  advocates- 
constitutional  institutions  where  they  do  not 
exist,  or  their  extension  into  a  more  popular 
character  where  they  do.  As  a  party  name^ 
this  word  was  perhaps  first  adopted  in  Spain, 
where  the  party  of  tne  cortes  assumed  the  title 
of  liberales,  and  nicknamed  their  adversaries 
by  that  of  serviles, 

Xdberalla  (Lat.).  A  festival,  in  honottf 
of  Liber  or  Bacchus,  during  which  the  Roman 
youths  who  had  attained  the  age  of  seventeen 
assumed  the  manly  dress,  or  toga  virilis. 

Xilbertaa  (Lat).    In  the  Mythology  of  the 

Romans,   the  goddess  of  freedom.      By  the 

Greeks  she  was  invoked  by  the  synonymous 

title  Eleutheria.    At  Rome,  her  most  ^rnous 

:  templei,  built  by  T.  Gracchus,  kob  situated  on 
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the  ATentine  Mount.  She  was  represented 
under  the  figure  of  a  woman,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  cap,  the  symbol  of  Liberty,  and  two 
poniards  in  the  other.  In  modem  times  a  cap 
is  also  used  as  a  ^mbol  of  Liberty :  thus,  in 
France  a  red  cap  formed  the  badge  of  the 
Jacobin  Club.  In  England  a  blue  cap  with  a 
white  border  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  con- 
fititutional  freedom  of  the  nation,  and  Britannia 
sometimes  bears  it  on  the  point  of  her  spear. 

Ubertlnes  (Lat  libertini).  In  Church 
History,  a  name  given,  in  England,  to  the 
early  Anabaptists,  about  the  middle  of  the 
dxteenth  century.     [Anabaptists.] 

KtberttDL    [Fbbbdhen.J 

Xdberma.    [Fhxedmen.j 

Xlbertj*  (Lat.  libertas).  Like  many  other 
complex  subjects  involving  problems  not  all  of 
which  can  be  regarded  as  definitively  solved, 
liberty  may  be  better  defined  by  determining 
what  it  is  not,  than  by  attempts  to  lay  down 
what  it  is.  The  distinction  between  rulers  and 
subjects  is  obviously  incomplete,  for  the  rela- 
tions of  Subjects  or  of  the  members  of  a  com- 
munity to  each  other  furnish  not  less  important 
matter  for  consideration,  and  in  our  own  day 
more  particulairly  force  themselves  on  our 
attention. 

When  a  state  is  governed  by  a  ruler  not 
responsible  to  his  subjects,  it  is  clear  that 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  political  liberty  ; 
but  this  absolute  authority  may  be  exercised 
by  a  monarch  who  has  received  his  power  by 
inheritance  or  by  a  usurper  who  has  set  himself 
above  law.  Among  the  former  may  be  classed 
the  kings  of  Eastern  nations ;  among  the  latter 
are  to  be  reckoned  those  who,  like  Polycrates, 
Lygdamis,  or  Pisistratus,  rise  to  power  by 
repressing  or  subverting  an  existing  constitu- 
tion. Both  these  classes  of  riders  might  be 
equally  despotic,  but  between  them  the  Greek 
drew  ^ sharp  line  of  distinction.  The  former 
were  /3«ur»XeiS,  kings  by  right  of  birth  or  by 
choice  of  the  nation,  and  their  subjects  owed 
them  an  obedience  the  extent  of  which  was  not 
accurately  defined,  and  which  practically  had 
no  limits.  The  latter  (howev;pr  beneficent 
in  practice)  were  rvpavyotj  tyrants*  whom  no 
one  was  bound  to  obey  any  longer  than  he 
could  help,  and  whom  every  citizen  was  jus- 
tified by  every  means  in  his  power,  open  or 
secret,  to  injure  or  slay.  As  they  were  re- 
garded simply  in  the  light  of  wild  beasts  who 
had  broken  into  a  sheepfbld,  tyrannicide  became 
a  duty,  and  the  practice  founded  on  the  doc- 
trine received  the  sanction  of  public  opinion. 
This  distinction  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  Greek  history,  as  en)laining  the  very  dif- 
ferent language  which  Greek  thinkers  applied 
to  such  of  their  enemies  as  Darius  and  his  son, 
and  to  such  rulers  as  the  Dionysii  of  Syracuse. 

But  in  Greece  the  idea  of  a  more  extended 
liberty  was  early  developed.  At  Sparta,  where 
the  highest  titular  office  was  filled  by  two 
kings  representing  the  elder  and  younger 
branches  of  the  Heracleids,  the  predominant 
power  of  the  ephors  left  the  kings  little  more  ! 
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than  a  military  command  in  time  of  war. 
But  the  system  administered  by  the  ephors, 
although  depending  on  the  national  will,  was, 
as  it  affected  the  individual  citizen,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  despotism.  It  regulated  not  only 
all  public,  but  also  all  private  concerns ;  it  inter- 
fered with  families,  and  separated  the  members 
into  classes,  who  thenceforth  existed  as  a  mere 
political  relation;  it  substituted  for  domestic  life 
a  life  of  clubs,  subjected  to  a  strict  routine  of 
employment  and  the  severest  sumptuary  laws ; 
it  placed  its  ban  on  all  literature,  and  confined 
all  education  to  that  of  the  body,  and  to  an 
absolute  submission  of  the  will  to  a  stereotyped 
order  of  things.  But  as  the  people  willed  to 
have  it  so,  the  nation  was  collectively  free. 
The  idea  of  individual  freedom  was  distinctly 
recognised  first  at  Athens ;  and  if  we  take  the 
ftineral  oration  of  Pericles  (Thuc.  iL  35)  as  a 
fiiir  exposition  of  that  idea,  we  can  scarcely 
withhold  the  admission  that  the  highest  modem 
civilisation  has  scarcely  reached  the  standard 
there  set  forth.  In  the  elaborate  comparison 
which  he  makes  between  the  polity  of  Athens 
and  that  of  Sparta,  he  lays  most  stress  on  the 
unbounded  freedom  which  the  citizens  of  the 
former  state  possessed  in  the  indulgence  even 
of  whims  and  caprices  of  taste  and  fancy.  Ac- 
cording to  that  picture,  every  citizen  has  a 
right  not  only  to  bo  represented  in  the  go- 
vernment, but  to  take  a  personal  share  in  it 
[PuiKABT  AssEMBLiBsl ;  he  has  the  power  of 
arranging  his  family,  decorating  his  house,  and 
furnishing  his  table  as  he  pleases ;  he  is  free 
from  all  drill  and  routine,  and  is  not  required  to 
prepare  himself  against  the  accident  of  war, 
by  giving  up  the  cultivation  of  all  elegance  and 
grace  in  times  of  peace.  He  may  read  what 
books  he  pleases,  and  he  is  free  to  express 
whatever  opinions  he  may  entertain.  The  re- 
sult of  this  Pericles  affirms  to  be,  that  Athenian 
citizens  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other 
states  for  bravery,  presence  of  mind,  and  the 
versatility  which  is  ready  to  face  any  emergency, 
while  they  are  altogether  unequalled  in  their 
literature  and  in  their  appreciation  of  science 
and  art  An  Englishman  on  reading  this  ac- 
count might  be  forgiven  if  he  saw  in  it  a  picture 
of  the  civilisation  of  his  own  country  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  those  continental  states  of 
Europe  which  approach  nearest  to  it  in  con- 
stitutional government.  But  it  must  bo  re- 
membered that  the  perfect  equality  of  Athenian 
citizens  was,  after  all,  only  the  equality  of  an 
oligarchy,  and  that  it  rested  on  the  permanent 
subjection  of  a  far  larger  class,  in  whom  a 
later  philosophy  saw  nothing  but  animated 
instruments  or  machines  (tpyayov  l^iv^vxoy, 
Aristotle,  Pol,  i.  4.  2).  But  when  all  the 
necessary  allowances  have  been  made,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  downfall  of  the  Athenian 
state  closed  the  brief  era  of  individual  freedom, 
until  the  seed,  long  buried,  beean  again  to  grow 
within  the  last  few  centuries  of  European 
history.  For,  in  Rome,  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  individual  man  were  but  little  consulted, 
and  his  p'jrsonal  tastes,  predilections,  and  as- 
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piratioBS  were  at  ODce  set  aside  if  they  inter- 
fered with  the  intereBta  of  the  state.  This 
complete  subordination  of  personal  to  public 
interest<}  is,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  the  rapid 
coijquests  of  the  republic ;  bnt  it  left  all  the 
questions  relating  to  the  liberty  of  the  indivi- 
dual citizen  altogether  unsolved. 

With  these  questions  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  dealt  in  a  summary  fashion,  which 
presents  a  complete  contradiction  to  the  ideal 
or  the  actual  polity  of  Pericles.  According  to 
his  system,  each  man  is  free  who  lives  in  a 
free  state,  L  e.  a  state  which  is  not  subject^  to 
foreign  rule,  and  which  gives  to  him  a  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  laws.  But  the 
power  of  this  state  is  not  limited  to  the  public 
relations  of  the  citizens.  The  ethical  system 
of  Aristotle  is  only  a  part  of  his  political 
system,  and  is  of  value  in  his  eyes  only  as 
enabling  each  man  to  discharge  his  duties  as 
a  citizen.  The  state  is,  therefore,  not  only 
justified,  but  bound  to  regulate  the  education 
and  private  life  of  aU  its  members:  it  is  to 
dictate  to  them  what  they  are  to  learn  and  do^ 
the  books 'Which  thoy  are  to  read,  and  the 
tastes  which  they  should  cultivate.  There  is,  con- 
sequently,  an  imperative  need  of  the  most  mi- 
nute legislation  for  all  the  circumstances  of  life 
(iTfpl  irdyra  rhv  filov,  Eih,  N.  x.  10) ;  and  this 
legislation  will  be  obeyed  by  all  decent-minded 
persons  from  the  mere  principle  of  obedience 
to  law  as  such.  Those  who  cannot  rise  to  this 
standard  of  action  will  resist ;  and  for  these 
there  are  pains  and  penalties  which  are  exactly 
o}ii>osed  to  the  selfish  pleasures  which  they  love. 
The  resemblance  of  this  doctrine  to  that  of 
St.  Paul  is  manifest ;  but  the  upshot  is  that 
good  citizens,  in  obeying  the  law,  receive  their 
reward  in  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  con- 
scif^nces.  They  have  acted  as  they  have  done 
rov  KoKov  x^^^t  from  a  disinterested  love  for 
that  which  is  beautiftil :  and  this  is  the  highest 
pleasure  to  which  they  can  attain.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  ideal  pleasure,  with  which  the  posi- 
tive penalties  assigned  to  wrong  action  stand 
out  in  grim  contrast. 

Still,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  province 
of  executive  government  remains  much  the 
same  in  England  now  as  it  was  in  Greece  in 
the  days  of  Aristotle.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
business  of  the  state  to  reward  good  actions  as 
such.  Any  harm  done  to  the  persons  or  the 
property  of  others,  it  will  promptly  repress 
and  punish ;  but  for  the  performance  of  the 
most  beneficial  and  self-sacrificing  acts  it  will 
leave  the  citizen,  as  Aristotle  left  him,  to  the 
approval  of  his  own  heart.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, a  matter  for  simple  astonishment  when 
we  find  such  a  writer  as  Bishop  Butler  deli- 
berately asserting  that  '  the  annexing  pleasure 
to  some  actions  and  pain  to  others,  in  our 
power  to  do  or  forbear,  and  giving  notice  of 
this  appointment  beforehand  to  those  whom  it 
concerns,  is  the  proper  formal  notion  of  govern- 
ment' {Analog?/,  part  i.  ch.  ii.);  and  it  may 
fairly  be  regretted  that  he  should  thus,  in  the 
supposed  interests  of  a  theological  dogma,  have 
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laid  down  as  true  in  fact  a  definition  which 
no  nation  or  government  ban  so  much  as 
attempted  to  realise.  Certainly,  Butler  him- 
self did  not  live  in  an  age  in  winch  parliament 
periodically  ordered  ail  persons  to  feel  pleasure 
for  all  good  deeds  which  they  may  have  done, 
and  still  less  offered  them  the  means  for 
procuring  this  pleasure. 

But  the  progress  of  modem  thought  and 
civilisation  tends  more  and  more  to  restrict 
the  function  of  government  to  the  protection 
of  person  and  property.  It  is  felt^  therefore, 
more  and  more,  that  with  morality  and  religion, 
as  such,  the  state  has  nothing  to  do ;  and  it  is 
acknowledged  that  sumptuary  or  other  enact- 
ments, designed  to  regulate  the  private  tastes 
and  habits  of  citizens,  trench  on  a  province 
which  is  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
law.  Snch  restrictions,  in  the  measure  in 
which  they  take  effect,  necessarily  enlarge 
proportionally  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
citizen,  and  force  on  our  attention  those  fur- 
ther questions  which  are  discussed  at  length 
in  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  work  on  Liberty. 

But  without  attempting  to  enter  on  discus- 
sions wholly  b^ond  our  limits,  we  may  remark 
that  a  very  real  obstacle  is  placed  in  the  way 
of  personal  liberty  where  all  the  members  of 
a  state,  without  respect  of  ofiKce  and  position, 
are  not  equally  amenable  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  In  this  respect,  the  British  constitution 
stands  out  in  favourable  contrast  with  the  most 
free  constitutions  of  Europe ;  for  whereas  in 
this  country  all  judges  and  magistrates  are 
liable  to  prosecution  not  less  than  the  meanest 
member  of  society,  under  the  continental  go- 
vernments no  cha^e  can  be  brought  against 
subordinate  officials,  of  whatever  kind,  without 
the  written  permission  of  the  chief  in  the  de- 
partment or  bureau  to  which  he  belongs,  while 
against  the  chief  himself  the  application  of  a 
It^gal  remedy  is  still  more  difiScult  and  uncer- 
tain. Where  this  privilege  exists,  the  essential 
conditions  of  individual  liberty  are  lamentably 
imperfect,  even  if  that  liberty  is  not  wholly 
neutralised.  This  state  of  things  is  produc- 
tive of  the  greatest  mischief  in  the  smallest 
and  the  least  powerful  states,  and  may  be  set 
down  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  that  chronic 
misgovemment  under  which  the  modem  Hel- 
lenic kingdom  seems  likely  to  labour  for  many 
years  to  come.  Wherever  it  exists,  it  must 
operate  as  a  formidable  barrier  in  the  way  of 
that  free  expression  of  opinion  on  all  sub- 
jects which  seems  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of 
political  and  social  freedom.  (Mill  On  Liberty, 
ch.  ii.) 

LniBBTT.    In  Philosophy.    [Nbcbssttt.] 

Zdtoetlieiilte.  A  native  phosphate  of  cop- 
per, found  in  cavities  in  Quartz,  at  libethen,  xn 
Hungary,  associated  with  Iron  Pyrites. 

UblttiiA  (Lat).  An  Italian  goddess,  in 
whose  temple,  at  Rome,  was  deposited  a  small 
coin,  called  Lihitinai  ratio^  for  every  person 
who  died.  This  custom,  which  originated  in 
the  desire  to  procure  a  faithfVil  account  of  the 
number  of  deaths,  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded 
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lis  atnong  the  first  attempta  to  obtain  an 
accurate  census  of  the  population. 

Xdbooednis  (Gr.  XfiSoMif,  incense;  tciipaf, 
ike  cedar-tree),  A  genus  of  Chilian  and  New 
Zealand  Coniferee^  related  to  Thuja,  L.  Donia- 
nUf  the  Kawaka  of  New  Zealand,  is  a  large 
tree,  yielding  a  fine-grained  heavy  timber ; 
while  L.  BidwiUn,  from  the  same  country,  has 
Vood  so  soft  and  porous  that  soap  bubbles  may 
bo  blown  through  a  piece  a  foot  long.  The 
Chilian  L,  tetragona  and  L.  ehilensie  are  ralu- 
able  timber  trees.  The  fi;rain  of  the  former  is 
80  straight  and  equal,  that  the  wood  can  be 
split  into  shingles  which  look  as  though  they 
had  been  dressed. 

Xdbra  (Lat.  the  balance).  One  of  the  zo- 
ciiacal  constellations,  the  seventh  in  order, 
beginning  with  Aries.  Libra  is  one  of  the 
forty-eight  ancient  constellations  of  Ptolemy. 

IjIbra  denotes  also  the  ancient  Koman  pound. 
[Weights.] 

•  Kibraries,  Zttneratliiir.  The  name  given 
to  a  peculiar  species  of  circulating  librair, 
instituted  a  few  years  ago  at  Haddington,  m 
Scotland,  bv  Mr.  Samuel  Brown.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  such  libraries  are  formed  con- 
sists, as  the  epithet  itinerating  implies,  in  the 
"books  being  sent  from  one  part  or  district  of  a 
country  to  another  on  the  following  plan :  The 
books  are  formed  into  divisions,  consisting  each 
of  a  certain  number  of  volumes,  and  propor- 
tioned in  number  to  the  extent  of  the  countiy 
intended  to  be  supplied.  Each  division  remains 
for  a  certain  period  (in  some  instances  one  or 
two  years)  in  the  same  place,  when  it  is  re- 
moved to  another,  and  succeeded  by  a  new 
supply  of  books  of  the  same  number ;  by  which 
means  each  place  has  a  fresh  supply  of  useful 
reading  at  short  stated  intervals.  In  Hadding- 
tonshire, which  may  be  Called  the  head-quarters 
of  itinerating  libraries,  the  books  consist  of  43 
iiivisions  of  dO  volumes  each :  and  on  the  prin- 
ciple al)ove  explained  each  volume,  at  an 
iiverjge  of  the  43  divisions,  is  read  five  times 
during  two  years,  the  period  at  which  the 
•books  are  changed.  The  system  of  itinerating 
libraries  has  been  extended  to  various  other 
mrts  of  Scotland,  to  several  districts  of 
England,  to  Ireland,  Canada,  South  Africa, 
and  Jamaica.  The  use  of  the  books  is  gra- 
tuitous, if  so  wished ;  and  never  more  than 
a  penny  per  annum  has  been  systematically 
taken  from  any  reader.  Voluntary  contri- 
butions, however,  either  in  books  or  money, 
are  received.     {Geographical  Dictionary ^  art. 

*  Haddington.') 

ILlbrarj  (liat.  liber,  hooJc),  The  name 
given  either  to  a  collection  of  books,  or  to  the 
apartment  or  edifice  in  which  they  are  kept. 
Tne  most  famous  of  ancient  libraries  was 
that  of  Alexandria.  Its  history  has  been 
written  by  Bonamy  {MSm.  de  V Acad,  dee  Inter. 
vol.  ix.),  Reinhard  (Gotting.  1702),  and  many 
others.  It  was  first  formed  by  the  Ptolemies, 
Soter,  Lagides,  Philadclphns  and  Euergetes ; 
the  last  of  whom  resorted  to  very  royal  mea- 
Dures  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  laudable  on 
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end ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  seized  on  books  im* 
ported  from  Ghnsece,  caused  them  to  be  copied, 
and  returned  the  copies  to  the  prapvietors, 
keeping  the  original  for  his  librazy.  The  col- 
lection of  Soter  is  said  to  have  been  deposited 
in  a  suburb  called  Bruchium,  which  was  bamt 
by  the  troops  in  CoBsar's  Egyptian  war.  That 
of  PhiUdelphus  (the  smaller  of  the  two)  was 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  and  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  later  libraiy,  which  was  aug- 
mented by  the  great  libraiy  of  Peigamus  (said 
to  have  amounted  to  200,000  volumes),  piv- 
sented  to  it  by  Mark  Antony.  The  narratire 
of  the  destruction  of  this  libraiy  by  the  fana* 
tical  Arabs,  in  a.d.  641,  is  among  the  popular 
chapters  of  history;  and  the  most  carffol 
enquirers  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  sabstas- 
tiaUy,  if  not  literally,  true,  notwithstanding 
the  doubts  thrown  on  it  by  (}ibbon  and  otbeK 
The  first  public  libraiy  at  Rome  was  foand«d 
by  Asinins  PoUio;  the  second,  the  PaUtioe, 
by  Augustus ;  great  part  of  it  was  consam<Hl 
under  Commodus;  but  much  remained  even 
in  the  time  of  Constantine.  Bensch  (1734', 
Eckerman  (1764),  and  Eckhart  (L79n  bare 
published  separate  dtssertations  on  the  hbrarit'^ 
of  the  Romans.  The  ancient  libxarics  of  tb^ 
West  must  have  wholly  perished  in  the  connil* 
sions  which  attended  the  overthrow  of  its  empin'- 
The  histoiy  of  those  of  the  East  is  not  ea.7 
to  investigate.  Constantinople  certainly  pos- 
sessed, at  the  period  of  its  cloture,  extensire 
remains  of  anaent  literature  ;*  and  many,  bnt 
almost  wholly  fruitless  investigations,  have 
been  made  of  late  yean  in  the  monastic  libra- 
ries of  modem  Greece,  particularly  of  Mount 
Athos,  for  valuable  manuscripts.  (Walpok's 
Oriental  Memoirs;  Journal  of  EdwatitA, 
voL  ii. ;  Curzon's  Monasteries  of  the  LmHl) 
The  best  accounts  of  ancient  libraries  to 
which  we  are  able  to  refer  the  reader,  are  con- 
tained in  the  work  of  Petit  Radel,  Rkkerckf 
sur  les  Bibliothiqufa  Anciennes  et  Mod/mn; 
Heefen,  History  of  the  Study  of  Chsfunl 
Literature,  vol.  i. ;  Ersch  and  Ghnber  s  Enc^ 
dopadia^  art»  *  Bibliotheken ;  *  Taylor's  Hi^t'^fy 
of  the  Transmission  of  ancient  Books  in  modern 
Times ;   Ency.  Brit.  art.  *  Library.' 

Of  modem  public  libraries,  the  most  cele- 
brated is  that  of  Paris  (Bibl.  Imp^riale).  It 
was  commenced  by  King  John,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  ten  volumes: 
and  has  been  augmented  by  subsequent  kings 
to  the  enormous  number  which  it  now  pos- 
sesses. (Le  Prince,  Essai  Historiqve  sur  k 
Bibl.  du  Roi,  Paris  1787.)  In  Italy,  the  Am- 
brosian  at  Milan,  and  the  Vatican  at  Rom'*. 
are  peculiarly  rich  in  HSS.  But  the  m^** 
extensive  are  those  of  the  British  Mu'if'Din. 
That  of  Oxford  (the  Bodleian^  is  peculiarly  riob 
in  Oriental  manuscripts.  Tnat  of  the  Advv- 
cates^  at  Edinburgh ;  and  of  Trinity  Colle<re, 
Dublin,  are  extensive.  Statements  of  t^e 
number  of  books  contained  in  public  libniri*^ 
will  be  found  in  many  works;  but  no  sm- 
tistical  information  is  more  impeifoct  aiil 
worthless. 
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Premising  thus  much  as  to  the  tmoortatnty  of 
oar  materials,  we  offer  the  following  estimate 
of  the  contents  of  some  of  the  principal  libra- 
ries of  Europe. 

Crreat  Britain. — British  Hiisenm  (1864), 
780,000  printed  volumee  (the  additions  now 
exceed  40,000  per  annum),  MSS.  (1864)  80,800. 
Bodleian,  Oxford,  printed  volumes  (1862) 
400,000,  MSS.  30,000.  Advocates',  Edinburgh 
(1867),  172,000. 

France. — Imp<^riale  (1862),  more  than 
500,000  print^><t  besides  450,000  pamphlets  or 
sheeto,  84,000  MSS. 

Germany. — Munich,  probably  from  400,000  to 
600,000  pnnted,  10.000  MSS.  Vienna  ( 1 853), 
365,000  printed,  20,000  MSS.  Beriin,  460,000 
printed,  10,000  MSS.  Gottingen  (1850), 
300.000  printed,  6,000  MSS.  Dresden  (1853), 
305,000  printed. 

7/<?/y.— Vatican,150,000  printed,  40,000  MSS. 
Public  LibraiT,  Naples,  200,000  printed,  4,000 
MSS. 

Russia, — Imperial  of  St.  Petersburg  (1867), 
620,000  printed,  21,000  MSS.  Denmark, 
Copenhagen,  408,000  printed,  15,000  MSS. 

Xdbration  (Lat.  libratio,  from  libra,  a 
balance).  In  Astronomy,  a  term  applied  to 
certain  phenomena  connected  with  the  moon's 
motion. 

The  libration  is  of  two  Idnds ;  the  libration 
in  lou^tude  and  the  libration  in  latitude. 
The  libration  in  longitude,  by  which  we  are 
enable<l  to  look  a  few  degrees  round  the 
equatorial  parts  of  her  enstern  and  westeni 
Gmbs,  is  occasioned  by  this  circumstance,  that  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  moon  about  her  axis  is 
not  always  precisely  equal  to  the  angular  velo- 
city in  her  orbit.  If  the  moon's  orbital  motion 
were  uniform,  and  performed  jn  the  same  time 
as  her  rotation  about  the  axis,  the  radius  vector 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth  would  always 
intersect  the  lunar  disc  in  the  same  point,  or 
the  moon  would  always  present  exactly  the 
same  face  to  the  earth.  But  the  rotatory 
motion  is  sensibly  uniform ;  while  the  orbital 
motion,  being  performed  in  an  ellipse,  is  some- 
times slower  and  sometimes  faster  than  its 
average  amount.  Hence  the  spots  near  the 
eastern  and  western  borders  alternately  dis- 
appear and  reappear. 

The  libration  in  latitude  is  occasioned  by 
the  inclination  of  the  moon's  axis  of  rotation  to 
the  plane  of  her  orbit.  Supposing  this  axis 
always  to  have  the  same  direction  in  space,  the 
angle  which  it  makes  with  the  radius  vector  of 
her  orbit  will  be  acute  during  one  part  of  her 
revolution  and  obtuse  in  another.  Hence  the 
two  poles  of  rotation,  and  the  ac^jacent  parts 
of  the  surfiioe,  are  alternately  visible  from  the 
earth. 

Ucense  (Lat.  licentia).  In  Law,  a  power 
or  authority  given  to  a  man  to  do  some  ugiwful 
act,  and  conferred  either  by  word  or  by  deed.  If 
a  party  give  license  to  another  to  do  acts  on  his 
ground,  which  without  that  license  would  be 
trespass,  and  the  party  abuses  his  license,  he 
becomes  ir  trespasser  ab  initio.     License   is 
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also  commonly  taken  for  the  admission  of  ah' 
individual,  by  proper  authority,  to  the  right  of 
doing  particiuar  acts,  practising  in  professions, 
&c.,  and  for  the  certificate  of  such  admission. 

Ideenttate*  A  degree  in  some  foreign 
universities ;  but  not  known  in  the  universities 
of  England,  except  in  the  instance  of  the  degree 
of  licentiate  in  medicine,  which  is  granted  at 
Cambridge.  In  the  original  sense  of  the  word 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  title  applied  only  to 
such  as  had  obtained  a  license  to  teach.  It  is 
said  to  be  of  Italian  origin,  and  first  granted  at 
the  university  of  Bologna.  Where  the  degree 
of  licentiate  exists,  it  intervenes  between  that 
of  bachelor  and  that  of  doctor. 

&iob  Oate  (Ger.  leiche,  a  corpse),  A  shed 
over  the  entrance  of  a  churchyard,  or  a  cemetery, 
beneath  which  the  bearers  of  the  corpse  some* 
times  rested. 

IdobaBiu  (Gr.  Xcfx»,  /  lic^)-  The  fore- 
finger, used  in  tasting  a  small  quanti^  of 
an3rthing. 

&ioli6n  (Gr.  A«x4*',  a  roughness  of  the  skin). 
In  Pathology,  a  papulous  eruption  of  the  skin, 
terminating  in  scurfy  exfoliations:  it  is  gene- 
rally symptomatic  of  disordered  stomach  and 
bowels. 

Xdotaens  (Gr.  Xttx^p).  A  very  extensive 
natural  group  of  Cryptogams  of  a  very  low 
organisation,  which  grow  on  the  bark  of  trees 
or  rocks,  when  they  form  a  kind  of  incrustation ; 
or  upon  the  ground,  when  they  consist  of 
irregular  lobes  parallel  with  the  earth's  surface. 
Occasionally  in  aU  situations  they  are  found  in 
a  branched  state;  but  their  subdivisions  aro 
generally  irregular  and  without  order.  Their 
fructification  consists  of  hard  nuclei,  called 
shields^  which  break  through  the  upper  surface 
of  the  ihallus  or  main  substance  of  the  lichen, 
are  of  a  peculiar  colour  and  texture,  and  con- 
tain the  reproductive  particles. 

Lichens  abound  in  the  cold  and  temperate* 
parts  of  the  world.  The  greater  part  are  of 
no  known  use ;  but  some,  as  the  remdeer  moss 
{Cenomyce  rangifer%na\  the  Iceland  moss  (Ce- 
traria  islandica\  and  various  species  of  Gyro- 
phora^  are  capable  of  sustaining  life,  either 
in  animals  or  man.  The  Iceland  moss,  when 
deprived  of  its  bitterness  by  boiling,  becomes, 
indeed,  a  diet  recommended  to  invalids.  Others 
are  used  as  tonic  medicines,  as  Variolaria 
faginea^  and  Parmelia  parietina.  Their  prin- 
cipal use  is,  however,  that  of  furnishing  the 
dyer  with  brilliant  colours;  orchil,  cudbear, 
and  peroUe,  with  many  more,  are  thus  em- 
ployed. 

XlolieiiSfColoiiriav  Matters  of.  Lichens 
or  liverworts  are  diminutive  mossy-looking 
plants  frequently  found  on  old  walls,  the  trunks 
of  trees,  &c  in  most  countries.  They  all  con- 
tain definite  crystalline  substances  which  be- 
come coloured  on  exposure  to  a  moist  warm 
atmosphere  containing  ammonia.  Foreign  li- 
chens are  especially  rich  in  these  matters, 
100,000/.  worth  being  annually  imported  into 
this  country,  chiefly  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  well-known  lilao. 
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blue,  violet  and  purple  djefl  known  as  archil, 
cudbear^  and  litmus.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  lichen  derivatlveB ;  they  were  nearly  all 
discovered  by  Stenhouse  and  Schnnk,  and  the 
chief  of  them  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles  : 
Amaiythrin,  azoerythrin,  beta-orcin,  chloror- 
cein,  chrysophanic  acid,  erythreUic  acid,  ery- 
thric  acid,  erythroleic  acid,  erythro-mannite, 
erernic  acid,  eTeminic  acid!,  gyrophoric  acid, 
leciinoric  acid,  leucorcein,  litmic  acid,  litmylic 
acid,  nitro-erythio-mannite,  orcein,  ordn,  orseUic 
acid,  parellic  acid,  picroerythrin,  pseuderythrin, 
procellinio,  spanioUtmin,  telerythrin. 

Xilelienlo  Aold.  The  acid  peculiar  to  some 
species  of  lichens.  It  appears  to  be  the  malic 
acid. 

XdelieiiiBa  A  substance  closely  allied  to 
starch,  extracted  from  the  Cetraria  islandicay 
or  Iceland  moss. 

ILloheiisteario  JUsidL  A  ciysUilline  oily 
body  contained  in  Iceland  moss. 

Xdolitenbeiv's  Vlvores.  When  the  knob 
of  a  charged  Leyden  phial  is  drawn  oyer  a  flat 
surface  of  lac  or  resin,  as,  for  instance,  the  plat-e 
of  an  electrophorus,  it  leaves  a  charge  in  its 
track,  positive  or  negative,  as  we  choose ;  and 
if,  after  this,  a  mixture  of  certain  powders  be 
sifted  upon  the  plate,  as,  for  instance,  of  pow- 
dered salphiir  and  red  lead,  the  sulphur  will 
adhere  to  the  one  and  the  red  lead  to  the  other 
electrified  surface,  and  with  a  little  manage- 
ment groups  of  figures  resembling  flowers  may 
be  thus  brought  out,  as  Lichtenberg  fii'st  ob- 
served. 

]blcks.  A  term  applied  in  Korth  America 
to  sandy  tracts  of  land,  upon  which  common 
salt  forms  an  efflorescence,  and  which  almast 
all  graminivorous  animals  resort  to  for  the 
purpose  of  licking  the  surface. 

Zilctors  (Lat  lictores).  Officers  who  at- 
tended the  principal  Roman  magistrates  (puch 
*as  the  consals,  master  of  the  horse,  and  praetors) 
and  the  vestal  virgins  on  their  appearance 
in  public.  Their  insignia  were  the  fasces  or 
bunch  of  rods  (originally  encircling  an  axe, 
which  within  the  walls  of  Rome  was  used 
under  the  republic  only  by  dictators),  and  the 
virga  or  rod,  which  was  used  to  touch  the 
door  of  the  magistrate  on  returning  home. 
The  number  of  lictors  in  attendance  varied 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  magistrate ;  thus 
the  consuls  had  twelve,  the  prsBtors  six,  and 
dictators,  according  to  some,  twenty-four. 

Zdouala  (its  IVIacassar  name).  A  genus  of 
palms  from  India  and  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, one  species  of  which,  L.  actttijida^ 
yields  the  walking  sticks  known  by  the  name 
of  Penaruf  lawyers.  The  stems  average  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  five  feot  or  more  in 
height. 

XJebenerlte.  A  pseudomorphous  form  of 
Elteolite. 

Xileberkiiliii.  A  silver  concave  reflector 
fixed  on  the  objrct-glass  end  of  a  microscope  to 
bring  the  light  to  focus  on  an  opaque  object. 

Zileberkalinlan  Glands.  In  Anatomy, 
simple    secerning   cavities,   having   the    form ! 
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of  blind  tabular  depressions  of  the  intfstiDal 
mucous  membrane,  tbickly  distributed  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  large  and  email  intestinfik 
They  are  so  called  afler  their  discoverer 
Lieberkiihn,  who  observed  them  in  the  small 
intestines,  where  they  are  risible  only  with  the 
aid  of  a  lens,  their  orifices  appearing  as  minute 
dots  scattered  between  the  villi.  They  are 
larger  in  the  large  intestine. 

Xdeblffite.  A  hydrated  carbonate  of  ura- 
nium and  lime  occurring  in  mammillary  con- 
cretions or  thin  crusts  of  an  apple-green  colour, 
near  Adrianople  in  Turkey,  and  also  in  Soxodt 
and  Bohemia.    Named  after  Baron  Liebie 

Ziiaffe(in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  ligpos, 
perhaps  from  ligare,  to  bind;  some  writers 
dnived  the  word  liege  from  the  Teutonic  word 
leude — ^Mod.  Ger.  leute,  people — used  in  the 
sense  of  tfossal).  A  liege  lord,  in  feuiil 
language,  is  a  superior  to  whom  allegianct  \a 
owed,  and  a  liege-'man  he  who  owes  such  all^ 
giance.  Hence  all  subjects  are  termed  litfjfs 
of  the  king. 

Xden  (Fr.  a  bond).  In  Law,  the  ri^'ht 
which  a  creditor  has  to  retain  the  property  of 
his  debtor  until  the  debt  has  been  paid.  It  j 
furnishes  one  of  very  few  instances  in  which  a  j 
party  is  allowed  to  take  the  law,  as  it  were, 
into  his  own  hands.  Liens  are  either  gecend 
or  particular.  A  general  lien  is  the  right  to 
retain  a  thing  for  a  general  balance  of  accourts, 
and  not  for  those  demands  only  which  arise  ia 
respect  of  the  thing  retained.  This  sort  of  lien 
is  not  favoured  by  law,  as  having  a  tendencj 
to  prefer  one  creditor  to  another.  A  particular 
lien,  which  the  law  is  said  to  favour,  is  a  ri^ht 
to  retain  a  thing  when  the  claim  against  the 
owner  of  it  arises  out  of  the  thing  retiiir.t^l 
itself ;  as,  where  a  tailor  has  made  ^e  cloth  of 
bis  customer  into  a  coat,  the  tailor  may  ntaiu 
the  cloth  until  he  is  paid  for  his  lai)our  in 
making  it  into  a  coat.  The  payment  oi  a 
simple  contract  debt  cannot  be  enforot-d  hv 
action  after  six  years  have  elapsed  from  the 
time  the  debt  was  incurred:  but  a  party  vb.< 
has  a  lien  on  property  may  retain  it  for  an 
unlimited  period,  until  his  claim  is  satisfied. 

Jtlenterj  (G-r.  X«<crrep(a,  from.  KtZot,  STnof-^h, 
and  (i^fpa^  bowels).  A  Medical  term  fonnprlv 
applied  to  a  form  of  diarrhoea  in  which  the 
food  passes  rapidly  through  the  bowels  in  »3 
apparently  undigested  state.  Lubricity  of  the 
intestines. 

Uentenant  (Fr. ;  from  Lat.  locmn  tenens, 
holding  a  place).  In  the  Army,  a  oommtssion«:d 
officer  next  in  rank  to  a  captain,  in  vho5e 
absence  he  takes  the  command  of  his  coni- 
pany.  In  the  British  service  the  lieutenant? 
of  the  three  regiments  of  foot  guards  hare 
the  rank  of  captain.  In  the  marine  artHlerr 
and  marines  of  the  British  service,  and  in  all  tL^ 
regiments  of  most  of  the  Continental  nationf, 
there  being  no  comets  or  ensigns,  the  subaltern 
ofi&cers  are  distinguished  as  first  and  secocd 
lieutenants.  In  the  royal  artillery  and  engineer* 
there  is  no  commissioned  rank  lower  than  th^t  uf 
lieutenant    The  daily  pay  of  a  lieutenant  i^: 
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in  the  life  gnards  and  hone  guards,  10«.  Ad, ; 

fiiot  goaidfl,  7«.  4<f. ;  cavaliy,   98. ;   artillery 

(hur^),  9^.  10<^. ;  (foot),  60.  lOd. ;  engineers, 

6i  lOd. ;  marines  and  in^mtry,  63.  6a. ;  and 

tlie  price  of  his  commission,  according  to  the 

f^T^'Dt  regoktions,   is,  for  the  life  guards, 

IJS'5/. ;  horse  gnards,   1,6002. ;   foot  guards, 

2,060L ;  cHvaliy  and  infantry  of  the  line,  7001. 

LiEUTsxAKT.    In  the  Nayy,  the  next  rank  to 

tkt  of  commander,  and  coordinate  with  that 

of  captain  in  the  army,  or  with  that  of  msgor 

iifter  being  eight   years  a  lieutenant*      The 

li-jQiber  of  lieutenants  appointed  to  ships  of  war 

y^iti  with  their  rate.     A  ship  of  the  first 

r.ite  carries  eight  lieutenants,  besides  supcr- 

n-imemries;   and  those  of  the  second,  third, 

I  jirtli  rates,  &c  have  respectively  one  less  than 
:be  Dumber  appointed  to  the  preceding  rate. 
lue  daily  pay  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  British 
E  iTv  varies,  aooording  to  the  ship,  from  14^.  9^. 
to  10«.  His  half-pay  ranges  according  to 
s^nice  from  Hs.  6d.  to  4a  a  day. 

UeatenaDt-ColoiieL  A  commissioned 
f'fh  rr  in  the  army,  next  in  rank  to  a  colonel, 
■d:A  .St  jiior  to  a  maior.  He  has  actual  command 
ut  ,1  battalion  in  the  line.     [Colonbl.] 

Lieiiteiiaiit«-G«iieraL     [Gbkehal.] 

Lieatenast-Cteneral  of  tlie  JUngAmsk. 
A  lijaity  equiralent  to  that  of  regent,  which 
L.:s  bten  occasionally  held  in  France  on  tem- 
]  rirj- emergencies.  The  count  of  Artois  (after- 
n  irdi*  Charies  X.)  took  this  title  in  1814  on 
nt-riug  France,  and  held  it  until  the  arriTal 
•I  ,.:s  brother,  Louis  XVIII.  On  the  expulsion 
r(  Cbarles  X,  in  1830,  the  duke  of  Orleans 
*  '«•  constituted  lieutenant-general,  both  by  an 

rli nance  of  that  prince,  and  by  the  provisiiry 
-•  v-mment  of  the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  on  July  29 ; 
-•'1  rt-taiued  the  title  until  he  was  proclaimed 
ki'A-y  on  August  7  following. 

XdevTita.  A  silicate  of  iron  and  lime,  named 
f^T  the  discoverer,  Le  Liivre.  It  has  also 
'"xn  called  Jenite  and  Hvaite^  as  being  found 
• .  Jviia.  and  in  the  island  of  Elba. 

UfiD  (Qer.  leben).  A  living  thin^  has  been 
'^t:D..•d  by  Professor  Owen  as  an  object  which 
;  ^1  s«t^  such  an  internal  cellular  or  cellulo- 
yivalar  structure  as  can  rooeive  fluid  matter 
:^  n  without,  alter  its  nature,  and  add  it  to  the 
1' '  T..tiTe  structure.     Such  fluid  matter  is  called 

'ritive,  and  the  actions  which  make  it  so  are 
•->iil -•1  assitfulation  and  intus-susceptiofL  These 
:r'AiD»  are  chsuised  as  vital,  because,  as  Ions  as 
• .' y  are  continued,  the  organism  is  said  to  live. 
C'ler  definitions,  formed  more  or  less  upon 
i^' '  ^physical  bases,  have  been  suggested  by 
i:.}^iologista.  Bichat  defined  life  as  'the  sum 
t<  tai  of  the  functions  which  resist  death,'  which 
|^!>  been  wittily  paraphrased  as  'Life  consists 

II  b^'ing  able  to  live.'  Treviranus  defined  it  as 
|t)e  constant  nnifonnity  of  phenomena  with 

''  venity  of  external  influences ; '  Lawrence  as 
'  t:ie  assemblage  of  all  the  functions  or  purposes 
<'f  organised  bodies,  and  the  general  result  of 
*^>  ir  exercise ;  *  Diig^  as  *  the  special  activity 
(t  organised  bodies ; '  B^lard  as  '  organisation 
ill  action ; '  Kant  as  '  an  intemal  principle  of 
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action ; '  De  Blainville  as  '  the  twofold  intemal 
movement  of  composition  and  decomposition,  at 
once  general  and  continuous ; '  Herbert  Spencer 
as  '  the  definite  combination  of  heterogeneous 
changes,  both  simultaneous  and  successive,  in 
correspondence  with  external  coexistences  and 
sequences ; '  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  as  *  the 
dynamical  condition  of  the  organism.'  The 
whole  question  of  the  correct  terminology  of 
the  sciences  of  life  is  not  yet  in  a  sufficient 
state  to  be  dogmatically  decided. 

ZdDs  Atmnity.     [Annuxtt.] 

Xdfe  Assnranoe.    [Assukancb.] 

IdtB  Buoy.  An  apparatus  carried  on  ship- 
board, piers,  &C.  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  to 
a  person  who  has  &dlen  into  the  water,  to  enable 
him  to  sustain  himself  until  the  arrival  of 
assistance.  The  commonest  form  is  a  zone  of 
about  thirty-one  inches  in  diameter,  six  inches 
wide  and  four  inches  thick.  It  is  formed  of 
about  twelve  pounds  of  cork  in  thin  layers; 
the  whole  being  held  together  by  a  painted 
canvas  case.  Such  a  buoy  will  sustain  six 
persons.  Some  life  buoys  comprise  a  short 
mast  to  carry  a  flag  for  daylight,  or  a  com- 
position which  at  night  burns  for  some  minutes 
with  a  powerful  light.  The  object  of  this 
arrangement  is  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
drowning  person. 

Xdfe  Guardft*  Cavalry  troops  composing 
the  body  guard  of  a  sovereign  prince.  In 
En'gland  they  consist  of  two  regiments,  each 
comprising  a  total  of  440  of  all  ranks.  There 
is  also  a  regiment  of  horse  guards  performing 
the  same  duties.  In  G-ermany  such  troops  are 
styled  the  leib  gard^  (body  guard);  and  in 
France  the  garde  du  corps.  The  English 
name  is,  therefore,  only  catachrestic  [Gvauds.! 

&ife  Une.  In  a  Ship,  any  rope  stretched 
along  for  the  safety  of  the  men,  as  is  practised 
in  bad  weather;  also  lines  attached  loosely  to 
a  life  buoy  to  give  a  person  in  the  water  more 
chance  of  obtaining  a  hold  upon  it. 

&ife.  Mean  Bnratioii  oU  [ExpBCTATioir 
OF  Life.] 

iMitb  Ztent.  In  Scottish  Law,  the  right  of 
enjoyment  either  of  an  heritage  or  a  sum  of 
money,  for  the  life  of  the  life  renter.  The 
superior  proprietor  of  the  subject,  or  fee,  in 
which  this  rent  subsists,  is  termed  the  jfiar, 
Ttrce  (i.  e.  dower)  and  courtesy  (analogous  to 
the  oourtesv  of  England  in  English  law)  are 
instances  of  legal  life  rents. 

Idfe-preeerrlngr  Apparatus.  This  ap- 
paratus, employed  to  eflect  communication  l>e- 
tween  a  stranded  vessel  and  the  shore,  consists 
in  our  service  of  a  cast-iron  shot  carrying  a 
leather  thong,  to  which  a  long  line  is  secured. 
There  are  four  fuse  holes  from  which  flame  issues 
when  the  shot  is  fired.  Before  firing,  the  fuses 
are  uncapped,  and  the  shot  is  placed  in  the  bore 
of  the  gun  base  foremost  This  apparatus  is 
also  known  as  Manbg's  shot 

Zdfeboat.  A  boat  devoted  to  the  saving 
of  life  which  would  otherwise  be  sacrificed  from 
the  violence  of  the  sea.  As  its  service  is  only 
in  the  most  tempestuous  weather,  it  is  india- 
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{)en8able  that  it  should  be  of  great  strength  yet 
moderate  lightness,  easy  of  management,  and 
incapable  of  being  swamped.  •  Several  designs 
have  received  more  or  less  favour,  and  have 
each  been  instrumental  in  saving  many  lives. 
The  present  lifeboat,  as  adopted  by  the  Boyal 
National  Lifetwat  Institution,  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Peake,  now  master-shipwright  of  Devon- 
port  Dockyard.  It  consists  of  a  strong  boat 
about  thirty  feet  long,  and  eight  wide,  to  give 
great  stability.  It  is  nearlv  flat-bottomed; 
but  the  bow  and  stem  (which  are  alike)  rise 
about  two  feet  higher  than  the  midship  por- 
tion. Running  along  the  upper  part  of  each 
side,  and  occupying  four  feet  in  length  of  bow 
and  stem,  are  air-tight  chambers  which  impart 
buoyancy,  and  are  sufficient  to  float  the  boat 
and  crew  when  filled  with  water.  Should  the 
boat  by  any  chance  capsize,  it  would  rest  on  the 
raised  points  of  the  bow  and  stem ;  but  ait  it 
has  a  heavy  iron  keel  weighing  seven  or  eight 
hundredweight^  it  is  very  nearly  impossible  for 
it  to  turn  over,  and  if  it  do  capsize  it  is  wholly 
impovssible  for  it  to  remain  many  seconds  with- 
out righting  itself.  The  iron  keel  is  also  of 
great  advantage  on  taking  the  beach  or  grazing 
a  rock.  The  boat  has — and  this  is  its  distinc- 
tive feature — a  false  bottom  sufficiently  raised 
to  be  above  the  water-line  when  it  is  fully  laden 
with  crew  and  passengers.  The  space  between 
the  false  bottom  and  the  bottom  of  the  boat  is 
tightly  packed  with  pieces  of  cork  and  lifeht 
wood;  and  passing  right  through  this  ballast 
from  the  false  bottom  to  the  water  below  are 
open  tubes  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  If  a 
sea  be  shipped  and  the  boat  filled,  the  water  is 
immediately  discharged  through  the  tubes,  since 
the  false  bottom  is  above  the  water-line.  The 
lifeboat  is  propelled  by  eight  to  twelve  oars  of 
the  best  fir :  usually  rowed  double-bankt-d. 

For  carriage  on  board  ship  this  land  life- 
boat is  too  cumbrous;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
an  ingenious  folding  lifeboat  has  been  invented 
by  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Serthon,  of  Farehara,  which 
readily  expands  and  possesses  great  strength. 
It  is  much  used  by  ocean  steamers. 

&|ft-teiiter.  The  name  given  in  some 
parts  of  England  to  a  sort  of  regulator  or  go- 
vernor applied  to  windmills  to  counteract  the 
irregular  action  of  tlie  wind.  In  a  windmill  for 
grinding  com,  the  distance  between  the  upper 
and  lower  millstones  is  regulated  according  to 
the  velocity ;  and  if,  when  the  mill  is  at  work, 
the  velocity  should  receive  any  considerable 
increase,  the  com  is  forced  rapidly  through  the 
miU  without  being  sufficiently  ground.  To 
prevent  this  is  the  object  of  the  lift-tenter.  Like 
the  governor  of  a  steam  engine,  it  acts  by  the 
centrifugal  force  of  one  or  more  balls  which  fly 
out  when  the  velocity  is  augmented,  and  as  they 
rise  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  allow  the  end  of  a 
lever  to  rise  with  them,  while  the  other  end 
descends  with  the  upper  millstone,  and  brings 
it  a  little  nearer  to  Uie  under  one. 

Ulftiiiff  Jack.  A  simple  mechanical  ar- 
rangement for  raising  one  end  of  the  axletree  of 
a  carriage,  and  so  lifting  the  wheel  from  the 
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ground;  the  wheel  can  then  bo  removed,  or 
turned  round  for  the  purpose  of  being  deaue<l 

IMtiMkg  Fuinp.    [Pump.] 

Kilts.  On  Shipboard,  the  ropes  used  f.^r 
hoisting,  lowering,  and  maintaining  in  po?itioQ 
the  several  yaids.  They  pass  in  pairs  oyi  r  ti* 
head  of  the  mast  on  which  the  yard  is  sus- 
pended, and  thence  to  the  deck  or  to  the  tops. 

ULffaments  (Lat^  ligamentum,  from  ligo,  / 
bind).  Strong  elastic  membranes  coDD'vnD* 
the  extremities  of  the  movable  bones.  Wh^  n 
boiled  in  water  they  yield  more  or  less  gelatine, 
and  leave  a  portion  of  insoluble  albumen. 

&lffatiire  (Lat.  ligatura,  from  h^A  In 
Music,  the  tie  which  binds  several  notes  of  like 
length  together,  by  which  they  appear  in  grouj^ 

Thus  rrnn  four  quavers,  by  means  of  a 

ligature  at  top  or  bottom,  assume  the  form 

\\\\,  the  line  connecting  them  King  the 

ligature. 

LiOATUBB  (Lat  ligo,  /  bind).  In  Surgcn*,  a 
waxed  thread  of  siUc  used  in  tying  art^rin  or 
veins. 

Uffatores.  In  Printing,  two  or  more  Ut- 
ters cast  on  one  piece  or  shank.  They  are  al^o 
called  loffotypes  (word- types),  a  name  d^*^ 
them  by  the  late  Earl  Stanhope.  Thev  hi\c' 
never  succeeded  in  a  commercial  point  of  r.^^, 
although  great  efforts  were  made  some  iV^ 
years  back  by  Major  Beniowski  to  induce  i|  • 
House  of  Commons  to  accept  his  logotypi-  f  r 
printing  their  work.  The  precursor  of  the  7  - .  ' 
newspaper  (the  Universal  Beqister),  as  wi  11  •  * 
the  first  few  numbers  of  the  Tinirs  its<«lf,  wfp 
printed  with  logotypes ;  and  the  foumier  <>: 
these  journals,  Mr.  J.  Walter,  in  the  first  in- ru- 
ber of  the  Eegister,  published  Jan.  1, 17J>'3-  ^^^^^ 
his  readers  that  he  considers  the  new  m<^  H^  ^.' 
economical  that  he  can  in  consequence  affuni  n* 
sell  his  paper  at  *  one  halfpenny  under  the  pr:"| 
paid  for  seven  out  of  the  eight  morning  pajxrs 

The  ligatures  now  in  use  are  few  in  numi  :. 
having  been  reduced  to  ae,  oe,  ff,  ffi,  ffl,  fi,  a^'i  ^  • 
but  within  the  last,  forty  years  we  had  alst 'u- 
a,  ft>,  fli,  fi,  fk,  fl,  and  ft,  now  discarded  maiLV 
in  consequence  of  our  confining  oursclvi-s  f- 
tirely  to  the  short  *.  The  Ac  is  the  modeni  f  r:i 
of  the  ^,  the  e  and  t  joined  together  for  -'. 
Earl  Stanhope  proposed  to  abolish  the  pn  ?  t ' 
ligatures  by  making  the  f  more  upright  witli-  i 
being  kerned,  so  as  to  admit  an  i  or  an  1  or 
another  f  after  it,  and  to  introduce  others  vli>  " 
occur  more  frequently,  viz.  th,  in,  an,  re,  se,  tc 
of,  and  on. 

Gretk  Ligatures.— In  former  times  Greek  ^a- 
printed  as  written  in  the  middle  ages,  with  an 
immense  number  of  ligatures,  Rome  easily  :- 
cipherable,  but  most  of  them  not  int«li  - 
even  to  good  Greek  scholars  of  the  present  ij-y 
A  list,  perhaps  the  most  complete,  was  compil'  1 
by  the  late  Mr.  Savage  from  various  boutcsn 
and  is  given  in  his  Dictionary  ofPrinUng. 

Zdrht  (Ger.  licht,  Lat  lux,  Gr.  A«t«o?. 
Sansc  16k,  to  look  or  see).  The  phenoni.i  j 
of  light  and  vision  have  always  been  regaww 
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18  one  of  the  most  uiteMstiiig  branches  of 
luttural  adenee;  though  it  is  only  since  the 
<Liy9  of  Newton  that  thej  have  been  examined 
TJth  sndi  care  as  to  affoid  gronndB  for  any  safe 
Fpt^colation  respecting  the  nature  of  light,  and 
the  mode  of  its  propagation  throngh  space. 

The  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
pbi^nomena  of  light  constitutes  the  science  of 
Opti'-s,  which  is  diyided  into  a  number  of  sub- 
orJinate  branches.  An  account  of  the  princi- 
\  \\  phenomena  will  be  found  under  the  terms 

Al^ERRATIOK,  ChBOMATICS,  IlTTlERFlEBBNCB,  OP- 
TK-S.  POLASISATIOK,   RbFLSCTION,  BbFBAOTIOX, 

&^.  The  present  article  will  be  confined  to  a 
Irif-f  enomeration  of  some  of  the  principal  pro- 
j^rties  of  light,  and  a  statement  of  the  two 
r!i'^?ries  which  have  been  proposed  to  explain 
iu  natore  and  propagation. 

Frupertie*  of  Light. — Experiments  of  the 
^implr^t  and  most  fiuniliar  kmd  suffice  to  show 
thjt  light  is  propagated  from  luminous  bodies 
in  riU  directions.  Thus,  the  flame  of  a  lamp  is 
visible  from  eveiy  part  of  the  sphere  of  which 
it  oc-^Tipies  the  centre;  and  the  same  is  the 
ct<'e  with  rpspect  to  a  phosphorescent  body,  an 
(-''ctric  spark,  a  ball  heated  red-hot,  or  light 
hjnng  any  other  source.  The  sun  throws  its 
ligbf.  not  only  on  the  earth,  but  on  the  planets, 
ui'i  comets,  and  every  other  body  in  the  firma- 

Another  property  of  light  is,  that  in  a  homo- 
?':r.r:oas  medium  it  is  always  propagated  in 
St  flight  lines.  This  is  evident  from  yarious 
r<)'isideRitions.  The  forms  of  shadows  correctly 
^  pre«ent  the  outlines  of  the  objects  which  pro- 
•^  '^  them,  as  seen  from  the  luminous  body, 
which  could  not  be  nnlessthe  light  proceeded  in 
ftraitrht  hues  from  the  extremities  of  the  objects 
to  the  borders  of  the  shadow.  If  three  plates 
cf  metal,  each  pierced  with  a  small  hole,  are 
pMijt'd  at  some  distance  behind  each  other,  and 
in  ^eh  positions  that  the  three  holes  are  exactly 
in  one  straight  line,  the  light  will  pass  freely 
thmogh  them ;  but  if  the  holes  are  not  exactly 
in  a  straight  Une,  no  light  will  pass.  In  like 
manner,  if  a  number  of  similar  objects  are  placed 
W'hiod  each  other  in  a  straight  line,  the  first 
^  cieTs  all  the  others  inyisible  to  an  eve  placed 
ni  the  same  line.  We  cannot  see  through  a 
I'^nt  tube. 

A  third  property  of  light  is  that  it  requires 
time  for  its  propagation.  The  Telocity  with 
vhich  it  passes  from  one  point  to  another  is, 
hovprer,  so  greats  that,  with  respect  to  any  ter- 
Tv^trial  distances,  the  passage  may  be  considered 
a«  instantaneous.  But  astronomy  fbmishes  the 
o^ns,  not  only  of  detecting  its  propagation,  but 
f  f  measuring  its  Telocity  with  great  precision. 
The  edipses  and  emersions  of  Jupiter^s  satellites 
(<^me  Tisible  about  16  m.  26  s.  earlier  when 
th^  earth  is  at  its  least  distance  from  Jupiter, 
than  when  it  is  at  its  greatest  Light,  therefore, 
0^  -npies  aboTe  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  passing 
through  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  Now, 
the  sqd's  distance  from  the  earth  being  nearly 
'^i.OOO.OOO  miles,  it  follows  that  light  must 
tnrel  through  space  with  the  prodigious  though 
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finite  yelodity  6f  aboiit  193,000  miles  in  » 
second  of  time,  and  consequently  would  pans 
round  the  earth  in  the  eighth  part  of  a  second. 
Astounding  as  this  conclusion  is,  no  result  of 
science  rests  on  more  certain  evidence.  It  is 
also  proved,  by  the  phenomena  of  aberration, 
that  the  light  of  the  sun,  planets,  and  all 
the  fixed  stars,  travels  with  pne  and  the  same 
velocity. 

When  light  in  its  progress  encounters  an  ob- 
stacle, or  enters  a  difierent  medium,  it  undergoes 
'certain  modifications,  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  bod^  on  which  it  falls,  or  the  medium 
into  which  it  enters.  When  it  falls  on  a  smooth 
polished  surface,  a  portion  of  it  is  regularly 
refiected ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  returned  fr^m  the 
surface  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence, and  pursues  its  course  in  a  straight  line 
as  before  the  reflection.  The  quantity  of  light 
thus  reflected  depends  on  the  nature  and  polish 
of  the  surface,  and  on  the  angle  of  incidence, 
the  amount  being  greatest  when  that  angle  is 
smalL  A  polished  surface  of  silver,  the  most 
perfect  reflector  of  light  known,  reflects  about  91 
per  cent  of  the  incident  rays,  whilst  a  polished 
surface  of  glass  at  a  small  angle  of  incidence 
reflects  only  about  4  per  cent.  If  the  medium 
upon  which  the  light  falls  be  transparent, 
another  portion  of  it  enters  the  medium,  and 
there  (if  the  medium  is  homogeneous)  pur- 
sues a  rectilinear  course,  but  differing  from  its 
former  direction,  unless  the  surface  of  the 
medium  be  at  right  angles  to  the  track  of  the 
ray.  In  this  case  it  is  said  to  be  refracted. 
The  angle  of  refraction  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  medium,  each  different  medium  having 
its  own  peculiar  action  on  light  In  many 
media,  comprehending  the  liquids  and  most 
of  the  uncrystallised  substances,  the  whole 
of  the  refracted  light  is  bent  from  its  original 
direction  at  the  same  angle.  In  many  others, 
as  in  most  crystallised  media,  part  of  the 
refracted  light  follows  one  course,  and  another 
part  of  it  a  difierent  one ;  the  two  portions  ac- 
quiring at  the  same  time  difierent  physical  pro- 
perties. In  this  case  the  refraction  is  said  to 
be  double,  and  the  light  becomes  polarised. 
[PoiABisATiON.]  A  portion  of  the  light  falling 
on  a  body  is  reflected  irregularly,  and  is  scat- 
tered in  all  directions ;  it  is  this  portion  which 
renders  bodies  visible.  All  bodies  on  whicl\ 
light  falls  absorb  a  certain  part  of  it ;  more  or 
less  in  proportion  to  their  opacitv.  In  perfectly 
opaque  boaies  the  absorption  is  total,  and  the 
light  does  not  penetrate  to  a  sensible  depth 
under  the  surface.  In  others  it  penetrates 
farther;  but  even  in  the  most  transparent  it 
is  gradually  extingtiished.  A  depth  of  only 
seven  feet  of  pure  water  is  required  to  absorb 
one-half  of  the  incident  light.     [Reflection.] 

Solar  lights  refracted  by  a  prism  or  other 
body,  is  separated  into  a  multitude  of  rays  of 
different  colours,  each  of  which  afterwards  pro- 
ceeds in  its  course  independently  of  all  the 
otheirs.  These  differently  coloured  rays  possess 
different  physical  properties  and  different  de- 
grees of  refrangibility.     Tho  investigation  of 
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the  laws  of  the  dispersion  of  the  colonred  rajs 
forms  the  subject  of  chromatics.     One  of  the 

Srincipal  facts  connected  with  it  is,  that  the 
ispersiou  of  the  rays  by  different  refracting 
substances  is  not  proportioned  to  the  refraction ; 
the  dispersive  power  of  some  substances  being 
greater  than  that  of  others,  while  their  refract- 
ing power  is  less.  This  fact  led  to  the  im- 
portant discovery  of  the  achromatic  telescope. 
[AcHROMATisic ;  Chbomatics.] 

Light,  on  being  regularly  reflected  or  re- 
fracted, midergoes  a  modification  termed  po- 
lariaatuMj  in  virtue  of  which  it  presents,  on 
encountering  another  medium,  different  pheno- 
mena of  reflection  and  refraction  from  those 
presented  by  light  which  has  not  undergone 
such  modification.     [Polabisatiox.] 

The  last  property  of  light  which  we  shall 
notice,  as  important  towards  forming  a  theory 
of  its  propagation,  is  that  to  which  Dr.  Young 
gave  the  name  of  interference.  Under  certain 
drcumstanoes,  the  rays  of  light  exercise  a 
mutual  influence  on  each  other;  increasing, 
diminishing,  or  modifying  each  other's  effects 
according  to  certain  laws.  This  mutual  action 
of  the  rays  on  each  other  gives  rise  to  a  great 
number  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
phenomena  of  optics.  These  are  described 
nnder  the  term  Ikterferbncb. 

Theories  of  Li^kt.^Two  different  theories 
have  been  proposed  regarding  the  nature  and 
propagation  of  light.  One  of  these  consists  in  : 
supposing  it  to  be  composed  of  particles  of  ex- 
cessive minuteness,  projected  from  the  luminous 
body  with  a  velocity  equal  to  about  193,000 
miles  in  a  second.  This  hypothesis  was  adopted 
by  Newton.  The  other  hypothesis  supposes 
light  to  be  produced  by  the  vibrations  or  undu- 
lations of  an  ethereal  fluid  of  great  elasticity, 
which  pervades  all  space  and  penetrates  all 
substances,  and  to  which  the  luminous  body 
gives  an  impulse  which  is  propagated  with  in- 
conceivable rapidity,  in  spherical  superficies, 
by  a  sort  of  tremor  or  undulation,  as  sound  is 
conveyed  through  the  atmosphere,  or  a  wave 
along  the  surface  of  water.  The  former  theory 
has  been  totally  abandoned,  and  we  may  there- 
fore devote  onr  attention  exclusively  to  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  termed  the  undultUory  theory. 
The  principles  of  the  nndulatoiy  theory  are  thus 
stated  by  Sir  J.  Herschel: — 

1.  'That  an  excessively  rare,  subtle,  and 
elastic  medium,  or  stheTf  fills  tXi  space,  and 
pervades  all  material  bodies,  occupying  the 
intervals  between  their  molecules ;  and,  either 
by  passing  fr«ely  among  them,  or  by  its  extreme 
rarity,  offering  no  resistimoe  to  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  the  planets,  or  comets,  in  their  orbits, 
appreciable  by  the  most  delicate  astronomi- 
cal observations ;  and  having  inertia,  but  not 
gravity. 

2.  '  That  the  molecules  of  the  ether  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  set  in  motion  by  the  agitation 
of  the  particles  of  ponderable  matter ;  and  that 
when  any  one  is  thus  set  in  motion  it  communi- 
cates a  similar  motion  to  those  a^acent  to  it, 
and  thus  the  motion  is  propagated  farther  and 
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farther  in  all  directions,  according  to  the  sanie 
mechanical  laws  which  regulate  the  propagatioa 
of  undulations  in  other  elastic  media,  ai;  air, 
water,  or  solids,  according  to  their  respective 
constitutions. 

3.  '  That  in  the  interior  of  refracting  m^dia 
,  the  ether  exists  in  a  state  of  less  ela-sticity, 

compared  with  its  density,  than  in  vacuo  (i  e. 
in  space  empty  of  all  other  matter) ;  and  that 
!  the  more  refractive  the  medium,  the  less,  rtla- 
tively  speaking,  is  the  elasticity  of  the  etkr  ia 
its  interior. 

4.  'That  vibrations  communicated  to  th? 
ether  in  free  space  are  propagated  through  re- 
fractive media  by  means  of  d^e  ether  in  their 
interior,  but  with  a  velocity  conrespondiiig  to 
its  inferior  degree  of  elasticity. 

6.  *  That  when  regular  vibratory  motions  of 
a  proper  kind  are  propagated  through  the  (th* :, 
and,  passing  through  our  eyes,  reach  and  agii^ite 
the  nerves  of  our  retina,  they  produce  in  us  th<' 
sensation  of  light,  in  a  manner  bearing  a  n^- t« 
or  less  close  analogy  to  that  in  which  the  vibn- 
tions  of  the  air  affect  our  auditoiy  nerves  with 
that  of  sound. 

6.  '  That  as,  in  the  doctrine  of  sound.  tb'> 
frequency  of  the  aerial  pulses,  or  the  number  of 
excursions,  to  and  fro,  from  the  point  of  iv<t 
made  by  each  molecule  of  the  air,  determiD^s 
the  pitch  or  note ;  so,  in  the  theory  of  light,  the 
frequency  of  the  pulses,  or  number  of  impul»-:' 
made  on  our  nerves  in  a  given  time  by  tl' 
ethereal  molecules  next  in  contact  with  tht^m, 
determines  the  colour  of  the  light ;  and  th&t  as 
the  absolute  extent  of  the  motion  to  and  iTc>  of 
the  particles  of  air  determines  the  loudntf^^  of 
the  sound,  so  the  amplitude  or  extent  of  tl.'^ 
excursions  of  the  ethereal  molecules  from  thtir 
points  of  rest  determines  the  brightness  or  in- 
tensity of  the  light' 

That  the  sensation  of  light  is  produced  \r 
the  vibrations  of  an  extremely  rare  and  salt..' 
fluid,  is  an  idea  that  was  maintained  by  D^v 
cartes,  Hooke,  and  some  others ;  but  it  i»  to 
Huygens  that  the  honour  solely  belonir:  of 
having  reduced  the  hypothesis  to  a  detLire 
shape,  and  rendered  it  ain&ilable  for  the  purp  ^^ 
of  mechanical  explanation.  Owing  to  the  grv^t 
success  of  Newton  in  applying  the  oorpusculiir 
theoiy  to  his  splendid  mscoveries,  the  speonia* 
tions  of  Huygens  were  long  neglected ;  indee^i, 
the  theory  remained  in  the  same  state  in  which 
it  was  left  by  him  till  it  was  taken  up  by  our 
countryman,  the  late  Dr.  Young.  By  a  train 
of  mechanical  reasonings  which  in  'point  of 
ingenuity  has  seldom  been  equalled,  Pr.  Young 
was  conducted  by  some  rety  renuirkahle  nu- 
merical relations  among  some  a|^»renrly 
most  dissimilar  phenomena  of  optics,  to  th** 
general  laws  of  dififtaction,  and  to  ^e  true 
principles  of  the  colouration  of  oystallised  sub- 
stances. '  It  is  a  theovy,'  says  Hexsehel,  'which. 
if  not  fonnded  in  nature^  is  certainly  one  of  the 
happiest  fictions  that  the  genius  of  man  has  vrt 
invented  to  group  together  natural  phenomena, 
as  well  as  the  most  fortunate  in  thie  support  it 
has  received  from  whole  classes  of  newpheno- 
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mena,  vliich  at  their  diBcoyerjr  seemed  in  irre- 
concilable opposition  to  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  in 
all  its  applicatioos  and  details,  one  sncceasion  of 
/dicitiet ;  insomuch  that  we  may  almost  be  in- 
duced to  say,  if  it  be  not  true,  it  deserres  to  be 
BO.'  (Ency.  Metr,  'Light,*  %  596 ;  Sir  J.  Her- 
schel's  Treatise  on  Light ;  AWb  Mathematical 
TVocto;  Brewster's  Optics\  xovm^s^Lectures ; 
Biot,  Traiti  de  Physique;  FouiUet,  EUmens  de 
Physique;  Hunt's  Sesearehes  on  Light,) 

An  account  of  the  principal  photographic 
processes  will  be  found  under  the  term  Photo- 

ORJkPHT. 

Light.  In  Fainting,  the  medium  by  which 
objects  are  discerned.  In  a  picture  it  means 
the  part  which  is  most  illuminated.  This  may 
happen  from  natural  l^ht,  as  the  sun  or 
moon ;  or  from  artificial  light,  as  a  fire,  candle, 
&C,  The  principal  light  is  generally  made  to 
fidl  on  the  spot  where  the  principal  figures  are 
placed,  and  generally  near  the  centre  of  the 
picture.  A  inflected  light  is  that  which  a  body 
in  shadow  reoeiTes  from  a  contiguous  light 
otgect. 

lUight  Ball.  In  Artillery,  a  cylindrical 
wronght-izon  skeleton  with  hemispherical  ends, 
oorered  with  canvas,  and  filled  with  a  composi- 
tion of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  resin,  and  oil,  wtdch, 
when  ignited,  bums  for  some  time  with  a  red 
flame.  Light  balls  are  employed  in  the  de- 
fence of  fortresses  to  discover  the  working 
parties  and  assaulting  columns  of  the  enemy, 
into  whose  trenches  they  are  thrown. 

XlglitOawalry.  Cavalry  especially  adapted 
by  the  lightness  of  their  equipment,  &c.  for 
detached  dutieB,  skirmishing,  &e.  In  our  service 
cavahy  is  classed  as  heavy,  including  the  4th  and 
6th  dragoon  guards,  and  Ist  and  2nd  dragoons; 
medium,  including  the  remaining  regiments  of 
dragoon  guards  and  dragoons  and  the  lancers; 
and  light,  including  the  hussars  only. 

Zdfflit  ZnlkBtry.  An  honorary  distinction 
by  which  eleven  regiments  of  tne  line  are 
called.  They  do  not  differ  in  any  essential 
particular  from  the  rest  of  the  line. 

Xdcrlit  "Bomni  A  small  chamber  a^oining, 
Imt  isolated  from,  the  powder  magazine  in  a  shi^. 
It  is  separated  from  tne  latter  by  a  glass  parti- 
tion, through  which  the  light  of  the  lanterns  in 
the  light  room  is  thrown.  The  object  is  to  pre- 
vent any  combustible  matter  being  taken  mto 
the  magasina  itself. 

XdvUfBv  Aittflotal.  Artificial  lights  in  the 
practical  acceptation  of  the  term,  always  ema- 
nates from  solid  matter  heated  to  whiteness, 
and  in  nearly  all  eases  this  solid  matter  is  carbon. 
The  most  common  sources  of  artificial  light  are 
ooal-sas,  oil,  and  candles,  the  fiames  of  each  of 
which  are  composed  of  jets  of  burning  gas 
containing  little  particles  of  white-hot  carbon. 
The  first  of  the  tlu«e  is  made  at  a  distance,  and 
conveyed  to  the  burners  by  pipes;  the  other 
two  are  made  on  the  spot,  or  the  oil  is  de- 
composed into  fi;as  by  the  heat  of  the  fiame ;  and 
tallow  or  wax,  being  first  melted  by  the  heat,  is 
then  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner.  Naphtha 
and  other  nydrocarbons  resemble  oil  in  con- 
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taining  carbon,  and  on  being  heated  also  g|ivef 
a  jet  of  combustible  gas  containing  floating 
particles  of  ignited  carbon.  Even  the  elcctrie 
light  proceeds  from  particles  of  white-hot  car- 
bon ;  the  heat,  however,  being  derived  from  the 
electric  force  insteacT  of  the  chemical,  as  in 
the  previouslv  mentioned  cases ;  by  this  means 
the  carbon  is  made  more  intensely  hot,  and 
therefore  gives  out  more  light.  The  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  chemical  action  of  the  gas  and  air 
in  common  flames  cannot  easily  be  increased 
without  too  rapidly  burning  up  the  particles  of 
carbon,  that  snould  yield  Hght;  under  these 
circumstances,  therefore,  the  flame  will  give 
less  light  This  occurs  when  excess  of  pipe 
oxygen  or  even  air  is  blown  into  the  interior 
of  SQch  a  flame ;  heat  is  then  produced  at  the 
expense  of  light  But  this  heat  can  be  utilised 
by  introducing  othersolid  matter  into  the  flame^ 
such  as  platinum  wire,  a  lump  of  lime,  even  a 

Sieoe  of  tobacco-pipe,  or  any  similar  solid  that 
oes  not  fose  or  bum  away.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement forms  the  so-called  lime  Uaht,  fre- 
quently nsed  for  signalling  and  for  eadiibiting 
dissolving  viewsL 

Uglita,  Wortbem.    [Attboba  Bobbaxjs.] 

&lglit-atiip.  A  floating  lighthouse.  It  is 
anchored  firmly  in  positions  where  the  bottom 
or  the  depth  renders  a  fixed  stmcture  inap- 
plicable. 

Uf liter.  A  strong  vessel  or  barge  for 
transportmg  goods  or  stores,  chiefly  on  rivers 
or  canals,  or  between  vessels  and  a  shore 
which  they  cannot  approach  on  account  of  their 
draught 

Uffbtboiue.  An  establishment  for  the 
exhibition  of  a  light  or  landmark  to  direct  the 
mariner.  The  use  of  lights  for  such  a  purpose 
is  of  very  high  antiquity ;  but  their  early  his- 
tory is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  In  the 
ancient  world  there  were  lighthouses  at  Ostea, 
Ravenna,  Fnteoli,  Caprea,  Rhodes,  on  the  Thra- 
cian  Boepoms,  &c. ;  but  by  fax  the  most  cele- 
brated lighthouse  in  antiquity  was  that  erected 
by  Ftolemy  Soter  on  the  small  island  of  Fbaros, 
opposite  to  Alexandria— '  noctumis  ignibus 
cursum  navinm  regens.'  (Fliny,  lib.  v.  c.  31.) 
Its  extraordinary  height^  which  some  authors 
have  estimated  at  600  feet  and  upwards,  procured 
for  it  a  place  among  the  wonders  of  the  world ; 
and,  according  to  Josephus,  ita  *  beaming  sum- 
mit '  could  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  300  stadia 
— about  42  British  miles.  It  is  said  to  have 
cost  800  talents;  and  its  celebrity  was  such 
that  Fharos  rapidly  became,  and  still  continues 
to  be  in  many  countries^  a  generic  name  equi- 
valent to  lighthouse. 

The  most  celebrated  h'ghthouses  of  modem 
times  are :  the  Tour  de  Corauan,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gironde,  in  France;  the  Eddystone 
lighthouse,  opposite  to  Flvmouth  Sound;  and 
the  lighthouse  constructed  on  the  Bell  Rock, 
opposite  to  the  Frith  of  Tay.  The  first 
of  these  was  begun  in  1684,  and  finished  in 
1611.  It  is  186^  feet  (English)  in  height ;  and 
besides  being  of  the  highest,  importance  to  the 
sailor  on  so  dangerous  and  frequented  a  coast, 
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it  18  at  the  same  time  a  splendid  architectaral 
vork.  The  Eddystone  lighthouse,  oonstmcted 
by  the  celebrated  engineer  Smeaton,  was  com- 
pleted in  1769.  It  is  regarded  as  a  master- 
piece of  its  kind;  and,  as  has  been  well  re- 
marked, it  bids  fair  to  belittle  less  lasting  than 
the  rocks  upon  which  it  stands.  The  Bell 
Bock  lighthouse  was  built  by  Mr.  Stevenson  on 
the  model  of  the  Eddystone.  Numerous  light- 
houses, marking  the  most  dangerous  points,  and 
the  entrances  to  the  principal  harbours,  are  now 
erected  in  most  civilised  maritime  countries. 
(The  Trinity  Board  now  regularly  publish  lists 
of  all  these  lights.)  But  the  coasts  of  no  coimtry 
are  so  well  provided  with  lighthouses  as  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  For  England,  they 
are  under  the  management  of  the  Brethren  of 
the  Trinity  House ;  for  Ireland,  under  that  of 
the  Board  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Port  of 
Dublin;  and  for  Scotland,  under  that  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Northern  Lighthouses  meet^ 
ing  at  Edinburgh. 

The  ancient  mode  of  exhibiting  lights  as 
beacons  to  the  mariner  consisted  in  burning 
wood  or  coal  in  a  chau£fer  on  the  top  of  a 
tower;  and  till  the  year  1807,  the  Eddystone 
light  was  nothing  better  than  the  feeble  blaze 
of  a  few  tallow  candles,  without  any  apparatus 
lor  concentrating  the  b'ght  or  giving  it  any 
particular  direction.  Afterwards,  however,  Ar- 
gand  oil-lamps  of  great  illuminating  power 
were  employed,  and  recently  the  magneto- 
electric  light  has  been  most  successfully  in- 
troduced into  the  South  Foreland  and  Dunge- 
ness  lighthouses;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  this  intense  light  will  soon  be  generally 
used  in  lighthouses. 

As  rays  of  light  proceeding  finom  a  luminous 
body  are  equally  dispersed  over  the  surface  of 
the  sphere  which  has  the  luminous  body  for  its 
centre,  it  is  evident  that  without  some  means 
of  giving  the  light  a  horizontal  direction,  the 
greater  part  of  it  must  be  wholly  lost ;  for  only 
those  rays  which  are  directed  in  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  or  at  least  which  are  depressed  only  a 
few  degrees  below  it,  can  be  seen  from  a  ship 
at  a  distance.  Hence  the  first  object  to  be 
attained  is  to  prevent  the  loss  of  light  by 
throwing  the  whole  of  it  forwaid  in  the  plane 
of  the  horizon,  in  order  that  its  intensity  may 
bo  increased  in  the  greatest  possible  degree. 
Now  there  are  two  principles  on  which  this 
may  be  accomplished — ^reflection  and  refraction. 
The  object  is  accordingly  carried  into  effect  by  a 
catoptric  or  dioptric  apparatus.  Sometimes  both 
principles  are  combined  in  the  same  apparatus. 

Catoptric  System, — The  usual  mode  of  ap- 
plying the  catoptric  principle  is  by  placing  the 
source  of  light  in  the  focus  of  a  pan3x)lic 
mirror.  This  mode  of  illumination  app^ears  to 
have  been  first  carried  into  effect  at  the  Cor- 
duan  lighthouse  above  mentioned,  under  the 
direction  of  Borda,  about  the  year  1780.  A 
few  years  later  reflecting  mirrors  were  placed 
in  some  of  the  English  lighthouses,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Trinity  House ;  and  in  1786 
the  principle  waa  adopted  in  the  only  two 
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beacons  then  existing  on  the  coast  of  Seotlanil 
— ^viz.  the  Isle  of  May  in  the  Firth  Of  Fonh, 
and  the  Cumbrae  Isle  in  the  Clyde.  S<>m 
afterwards  it  was  adopted  genendly  in  this 
country.  Borda's  reflector  was  formed  of  a 
sheet  of  copper  plated  with  silver;  tho^e  ap- 
plied in  Scotlana  were  formed  of  small  fHC<  t9 
of  mirror  glass,  placed  in  hollow  panWJc 
moulds  of  plaster.  The  mirrors  in  geniml 
use  in  the  British  lighthouses  at  the  pn^siDt 
time  are  of  copper  coated  with  silver;  the  f<cu 
length  is  about  three  or  four  inches,  and  tbe 
diameter  at  the  outer  edge  about  twcntj-one 
inches. 

In  order  to  produce  a  light  of  snffioiont 
intensity,  several  parabolic  mirrors,  sometiru*^ 
as  many  as  eighty  are  placed  on  a  frame,  witli 
their  axes  all  parallel  to  each  other,  so  tbtt 
the  light  reflected  by  all  of  them  is  blended 
together  in  the  same  beam.  To  form  « 
revolving  light,  the  frame  is  attached  to  a 
horizontal  axis,  which  is  turned  by  mcan^  of 
clock  machinery;  and  in  this  maimer  the 
different  quarters  of  the  horizon  are  imc<.v^ 
sively  illuminated.  But  as  a  rapid  motiin 
would  be  inconvenient,  the  frame  has  usnuliy 
three  or  four  sides,  on  each  of  whidi  the  saiL' 
number  of  mirrors  and  lights  is  placed;  so  tbt 
the  illumination  is  repeated  three  or  four  tiir>>>!! 
in  one  revolution.  To  form  a  stationazy  lidJ, 
a  number  of  reflectors  are  placed  round  a  cir- 
cular frame,  having  their  axes  on  the  nuiii  <  f 
the  circle.  This  arrangement  has  one  obri<^!:4 
defect;  namely,  that  the  illumination  will  l 't 
be  equally  intense  at  all  azimuths,  but  stron^'^t 
in  the  direction  of  the  several  axes,  and  ferll'^' 
in  the  direction  of  lines  biaecting  the  f^vcr^ 
angles  formed  by  each  pair  of  contiguous  ax'>^ 
The  defect  is  one  which  cannot  be  entinly 
remedied  in  a  stationary  light  on  the  catoptri: 
principle. 

Dioptric  System, — The  introduction  of  lensi*^ 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  light  a  horizoL:- 1 
direction  is  of  recent  date.  A  project  for  tri> 
purpose  is  indeed  mentioned  by  Smeaton  in  h^-" 
acopunt  of  the  Eddystone  lighmouse^  and  oK- -'> 
the  end  of  the  last  century  the  method  w;^^^ 
tried  in  some  lighthouses  in  the  south  of 
England;  but  from  the  imperfect  figure  ci 
the  lenses,  and  the  absorption  of  the  lijit 
caused  by  the  great  thickness  of  the  gl»-^^  i- 
did  not  succeed.  But  the  art  of  grindirz 
spherical  lenses  having  been  since  brou|:ii^  '  ? 
greater  perfection,  and  a  means  of  greyly 
diminishing  the  absorption,  and  also  of  cc<c- 
structing  lenses  of  a  much  greater  size,  harinj 
been  found  in  the  use  of  polyzonal  lerv^? 
(that  is  to  say  lenses  formed  of  several  pie  ^i^ 
separately  prepared  and  afterwards  unit'-Ji 
[Polyzonal  Lens],  the  system  has  bci'n  r^-- 
vived  of  late  years,  and  in  many  inst&n^^^ 
carried  successfully  into  execution.  The  m<  n' 
of  first  applying  such  lenses  to  lightheaded 
belongs  to  the  late  Auguste  Fresnel,  of  tl-^ 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  The  annular 
lenses,  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Fn  5- 
nel,  for  the  principal  lighthouses  in  France,  ^tre 
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plano-eonyex,  having  a  focal  distaDCe  of  aboat 
three  feet ;  and  they  ape  fonned  of  crown  glass 
as  being  less  liable  to  stria  than  flint  glass. 

The  construction  of  a  revolving  dioptric 
apparatus  of  the  first  order  is  usually  as 
follows:  The  revolving  frame  which  carries 
the  principal  lenses  has  eight  sides ;  and 
there  are  consequently  eight  large  lenses,  so 
arranged  that  their  axes  are  all  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane,  and  meet  in  the  common 
focus,  where  the  lamp  is  placed.  This  frame, 
with  its  lenses,  consequently  forms  an  octa- 
gonal prism.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  loss  of  the  rays  which  f&H  above  and  below 
the  principal  lenses,  various  methods  are  em- 
ployed. One  is  to  place  above  the  first  frame 
a  second  frame,  whose  sides  form  the  frustum 
of  an  octagonal  pyramid  of  50^  of  inclination, 
in  each  of  the  sides  of  which  is  placed  a  lens 
having  its  focus  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp. 
The  rays  falling  on  these  inclined  lenses  are 
refracted  into  directions  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  lens,  and  are  then  reflected  into  the 
horizontal  direction  by  plain  mirrors  placed 
above  the  second  frume.  Another  method  is 
to  place  curved  reflectors  above  the  frame 
containing  the  principal  lenses.  But  a  third 
and  still  more  elegant  method,  proposed  by 
Presnel,  is  to  substitute  for  the  upper  lenses 
and  mirrors  a  series  of  trianpulsur  prisms, 
having  their  axes  arranged  in  horizontal  planes, 
and  so  adjusted  that  the  light  fiilling  on  the 
face  next  the  flame  is  thrown  upon  the  back 
of  the  prism,  where  it  sufiers  a  total  reflection ; 
and  a  second  refraction  at  the  third  side  of  the 
prism  gives  it  the  horizontal  direction. 

For  fixed  lights  on  the  dioptric  system,  it  is 
necessaiy  to  increase  the  number  of  the  lenses, 
whi(di  in  fact  ought  to  be  infinite,  or  to  form 
a  true  cylinder,  in  order  to  produce  an  equal 
diffusion  over  every  point  of  the  horizon.  In 
some  of  the  French  lighthouses  the  refracting 
apparatus  consists  of  a  polygonal  belt  of  thirty- 
two  lenses ;  but  on  establishing  a  dioptric  ap- 
paratus at  the  Isle  of  May  lighthouse,  in  1836, 
Mr.  Alan  Stevenson  proposed  to  form  a  true 
cylindric  belt ;  and  the  task,  though  attended 
with  much  difficulty,  was  successfully  executed 
at  a  glass-house  in  Newcastle. 

A  plan  of  the  arrangement  of  the  lenses  for 
lighthouses,  produced  by  Messrs.  Chance  at 
the  Oreat  Exhibition  of  1862,  combines  the 
principles  of  Fresnel's  fixed  and  revolving 
Bghts  with  an  improved  method  of  reflection ; 
and  does  away  with  the  use  of  metal  re- 
flectors. 

The  dioptric  system  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
fixed  lights;  audits  advantages  are  these:  1. 
A  light  of  equal  intensity  is  distributed  round 
every  point  of  the  horizon.  2.  The  consump- 
tion of  oil  is  less  for  the  same  intensity  of  light, 
and  consequently  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  light  is  less.  S.  The  trouble  attending 
it  is  less,  as  there  is  only  one  lamp  to  trim, 
and  the  lenses  are  easily  kept  in  order;  whereas 
the  reflecting  sur&ces  require  much  care  and 
attention.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  more 
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risk  from  accident,  for  the  accidental  extinc- 
tion of  the  lamp  leaves  the  whole  horizon  in 
darkness ;  whereas  in  a  system  of  reflectors  the 
light  would  be  extinguished  over  only  a  small 
portion  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  important  advances  of  recent 
times  in  lighthouse  illumination  is  the  in- 
troduction of  the  electric  lights  which,  thanks 
to  an  admirable  arrangement  iuvented  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  may  be  made  as  tractable  as  the  oil 
lights  which  doubtless  it  is  destined  in  time 
to  supersede.  The  more  the  light-source  cai 
be  reduced  in  size,  the  more  Soea  the  light- 
grasping  arrangement  of  Fresnel  come  into 
play.  The  electric  light  being  a  point,  can 
thus  be  wholly  utilised,  while  its  intensity  is 
such  that  not  only  is  it  possible  to  produce  a 
beam  giving  light  enough  to  read  by  some  ten 
or  twenty  miles  offj  but  to  penetrate  mists,  a 

auality  which  ought  to  be  the  sine  quA  non  of 
ie  light  used  in  lighthouses.  We  regret  we  have 
not  space  to  give  a  description  of  Mr.  Holmes^ 
arrangement ;  one  will  be  found,  however,  in  tho 
BeacUTf  vol  ii.  p.  701.  With  regard  to  the  com- 
parative cost  of  the  electric  and  oil  lights,  the 
French  Director-General  of  Lighthouses  has  re- 
ported that,  both  as  to  first  cost  and  cost  of 
maintenance,  the  electric  light  is  the  cheaper 
of  the  two,  the  quantity  of  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticle— light — ^produced  being  taken  into  account. 
Method  of  distinguishing  Sea  Lights. — An 
object  of  great  importance  in  the  establishment 
of  lighthouses  is  to  vary  the  appearances  of  the 
different  lights  so  that  each  may  have  some 
distinctive  character  by  which  it  may  be  readily 
recognised,  and  the  mariner  be  made  aware  of 
the  part  of  the  coast  which  he  is  approaching. 
Among  the  methods  adopted  for  this  purpose  are 
the  following:  1.  The  interposition  of  coloured 
shades  before  the  lenses  or  refractors,  so  as  to 
give  a  particular  colour  to  the  light :  red  is  the 
only  colour  which  can  be  used,  as  shades  of  any 
other  colour  are  found  to  absorb  too  much  light. 
2.  The  time  of  revolution,  or  the  length  of  the 
interval  between  the  successive  appearances  of 
the  light :  this  is  the  only  mode  of  distinguishing 
lights  adopted  on  the  French  coasts.  3.  A 
flashing  light;  that  is,  a  light  of  which  the 
alternate  flashes  and  eclipses  succeed  each 
other  so  rapidly  as  to  give  the  appearance 
of  a  succession  of  brilliant  scintillations.  4. 
An  intermittent  lights  which  consists  of  a  fixed 
light  which  is  suddenly  eclipsed,  and  after  a 
stated  interval  as  suddenly  revealed:  the 
appearance  of  this  light  is  entirely  different^ 
from  that  of  any  revolrifig  light.  6.  The* 
exhibition  of  a  double  light,  which  admits 
of  other  distinctions;  for  the  one  light  may 
be  placed  vertically  above  the  other,  or  in 
the  same  horizont^  plane;  or  one  may  be 
white  and  the  other  red.  Sometimes  three 
lights  are  necessary  to  indicate  the  entrances 
to  harbours,  &c 

The  average  annual  expense  of  maintaining  a 
land  light  in  Qreat  Britain  is  about  600/.,  and 
that  of  a  floating  light  about  1,200/. 

{Ency.  Brit,  art.   *Sea  Lights;'  Smeaton 
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Jfarratim  of  the  Eddyatane  Lightkovse,  1793 ; 
Steveuson's  Account  of  the  Bell  Rock  lAght- 
house,  1824;  Id.  BntUh  Pharos,  1831; 
Brewster's  TreatiM  on  Burning  Instrwnenta, 
1812;  The  Lighthotisa  of  the  British  Islands, 
1836;  Beport  of  the  Sflect  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Lighthouses,  1839;  Re- 
port  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Northern 
Lighthouses,  by  A.  Steyenson,  1834;  and  On 
the  Inchkeith  Dioptric  Light,  1836;  Belidor, 
Architecture  Hydrafdique,  tomo  iv. ;  Peclet, 
Traits  <tEclairage^  Paris  1827 ;  FK^8nel,  Me- 
tnoire  sur  un  JSouveau  Systhme  d^^slairage 
dis  Phares,  1822;  A.  Fresnel,  Description 
Sonimaire  des  Phares  et  Fanaux  tUlumes  sur 
les  Cotes  de  France,  1837 ;  Faraday  •  On  the 
Application  of  the  Electric  Light  to  Light- 
houses/ Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
yol.  iii.  p.  220;  Frankland  'On  Artiacial  Illu- 
mination/ Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
vol  iv.  p.  16. 

UlTlitiilBff.  An  electric  phenomenon,  pro- 
dnced  by  the  passage  of  electricity  between  one 
cloud  and  another,  or  between  a  cloud  and  the 
eartlL 

The  identity  of  lightning  with  electricity, 
though  it  had  been  previously  suspected,  was 
first  directly  demonstrated  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Franklin,  in  the  year  1749,  by  the  experi- 
ment of  cbrawing  sparka  from  the  string  of  the 
electric  kite.  Since  that  time  the  science  of 
electricity  has  been  greatly  advanced ;  never- 
theless, the  cause  of  some  of  the  appearances 
connected  with  lightning  is  not  well  explained 
even  at  the  present  day. 

The  phenomenon  of  lightning  is  exhibited 
under  two  forms  called  respectively  forked 
lightning  and  sheet  lightning.  The  lightning 
is  forked  when  the  electric  discharge  oocnis 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  earth's  surface,  and 
when  it  is  directly  seen  by  the  observer.  When, 
however,  the  discharge  takes  place  below  the 
horizon,  or  behind  a  dense  doud,  only  the 
scattered  light  reflected  from  the  suiliaMses  of  the 
clouds  illumined  bv  the  flash  reaches  the  eye 
of  the  observer ;  tne  actual  flash  is  not  seen, 
but  only  the  general  illumination  of  a  portion 
of  the  heavens.  Such  lightning  is  termed  sheet 
lightning ;  and  when  the  discl^ige  takee  place 
below  the  horizon  or  behind  a  very  remote 
cloud,  the  distance  is  too  great  for  the  aooom- 
panying  thunder  to  be  heard.  Sheet  lightning 
may  also  sometimes  be  due  to  the  electric  dis- 
charges taking  place  at  great  elevations  above 
the  earth's  siurface.  The  more  rarefied  the  air 
through  which  the  electric  spark  passes,  the  less 
narrow  and  defined  is  its  path.  When  the 
rarefaction  is  extreme,  the  discharae  assumes 
the  character  of  the  aurora  boreal;  bat  in 
somewhat  more  dense  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
its  appearance  would  resemble  that  of  the 
peculiar  kind  of  sheet  lightning  which  is  ob- 
served when  the  sky  is  free  from  clouds.  Forked 
lightning  is  produced  by  the  intense  ignition  of 
the  particles  of  air  lying  in  the  path  of  this  elec- 
tric discharge,  and  is  generallv  of  a  reddish  tint, 
which  is  due  to  the  pink  light  emitted  by  the 
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nitrogen  of  the  air  when  heated  to  incandM- 
cence.     [Elrctbicitt.] 

Z^litniiiir  Condnotor.  The  early  re- 
searches of  electricians  demonstrated  that  th« 
effects  produced  by  the  passage  of  lightning 
through  different  substances  varied  greatly 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  suhetance  trft> 
versed.  Thus,  its  passage  through  a  good 
conductor,  such  as  a  bar  of  metal,  St  Bofficient 
sectional  area,  was  found  to  produce  onlj  a 
slight  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  metal, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  its  transit  throngli 
imperfect  conductors,  such  as  wood,  stone,  &i, 
was  attended  with  great  heat  and  destmetire 
mechanical  effects,  by  which  such  imperfect 
conductors  were  torn  to  pieces,  and,  if  com- 
bustible, ignited.  Thia  knowledge  of  the  effects 
of  the  disruptive  electric  discharge  led  to  tlw 
invention  and  adoption  of  the  lightning  cod- 
ductor,  which  consists  of  a  rod  of  metal,  or 
series  of  rods  placed  in  metallic  contact,  afid 
extending  from  th4»  earth  to  some  disusce 
above  the  highest  point  of  the  building  or  ship 
which  it  is  designed  to  protect.  The  upper 
extremity  of  the  conductor  should  be  pointt^ 
in  order  to  convert^  as  fiar  as  possible,  the 
ordinary  spark  or  globular  discharge  into  th« 
less  instantaneous  brush  discharge,  and  evrrj 
prominent  angle  of  the  roof  of  a  building  should 
be  formshed  with  its  own  pointed  rod  careftiUy 
connected  with  the  main  rod  which  desoeudd 
to  the  earth.  The  latter  should  have  its  lov^r 
extremity  carried  to  some  distance  from  the 
foundations  of  the  building,  and  low  enough  to 
reach  moist  earth ;  or,  better  still,  it  may  be 
connected  with  a  gas  or  water  main.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  J.  Snow  Harris,  a  copper  rod  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  a  BufEieieot 
and  safe  conductor  for  any  stroke  of  lightaio^ 
ever  recorded.  Usually  a  much  smaller  rod 
would  doubtless  suffice. 

XAfB  Aloes  (Lat  lignum  alods,  the  wood  of 
the  aloeX,  The  fragrant  wood  of  Aioexyl^ 
AgaUockum, 

Xiiciaeoas  (Lat.  lignum).  In  Entomology, 
a  part  is  so  called  when  it  is  oonqxwed  of  a  Urd 
inelastic  substance  like  wood. 

UffBin  (Lat.  lignum).  This  term  has  b«fD 
applied  to  the  pure  woody  fibre:  it  has  aUo 
been  called  ceUStlose :  its  uldmate  oompositioQ 
is  represented  by  C^HbOs,  but  a  higher  eqai- 
valent  ia  better  adapted  to  its  oombinatioDs, 
and  its  most  convenient  formula  is  CgAo^so' 
it  belongs,  therefore^  to  the  daas  of  oompoands 
of  carbon  and  water  which  includes  starch.  pm« 
sugar,  and  some  other  substances.  The  ordinary 
varieties  of  woody  matter  diflfer  in  colour  and 
texture ;  but  when  freed  from  foreign  mitttTs. 
they  leave  a  white  translucent  residue,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  oouTertible,  by 
sulphuric  acid,  into  a  substanoe  having  ecmv  ut 
the  characters  of  starch,  and  then  into  dextiii» 
and  sugar.  Certain  piths,  linen,  cotton,  pap^'^. 
and  some  other  allied  substances,  are  oearly 

Euro    cellulose.      Weak    acids   and   alkali^*' 
quids,  and  a  weak  solution  of  chluriiie,  iure 
scarcely  any  action  on  it,  but  they  chvip'. 
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combine  vith,  or  decompose  it  when  concen- 

trat^  and  some  of  these  reactions  are  very 

important :  when,  for  instance,  clean  linen  or 

c<jium  rags  are  acted  on  by  cold  sulphuric  acid, 

A  magma  is  formed,   which   if   immediately 

frurdi«?d  by  carbonate  of  baryta,  or  of  lead, 

yields  insoluble  sulphates,  together  with  soluble 

iHiMignaUi.     These    salts   appear  identical 

vith  those  of  the  snlphoglucic  or  sulphosaccharic 

icid  dorired  from,  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 

on  glucose.     This  magma  is  also  blued  by 

ii^ii  ne.    If  it  be  much  diluted  and  boiled,  it 

ji^Lis  dextrine,  and  ultimately  glucose.     By 

thi>i  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  paper,  a 

Uv  ml  material  now  known  as  vegetable  parch- 

hirnt  is  obtained.     It  is  prepared  by  steeping 

tb.A  unsized  paper  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 

cf  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  at  a  temperature 

of  >ixty  degrees,  then  washing  it  well  in  cold 

water  and  drying  it.     It  is  translucent,  tough, 

and  nearly  impermeable  to  water,  forming  a 

Qvfiil  substitute  for  common  parchment  or 

^-Ilum.    [Pabchkent.]    The  action  of  nitric 

■i-A'i  on  lignine  also  gives  rise  to  several  curious 

in  i  Qj^ful  products  which  are  elsewhere  noticed. 

iGix  Cotton;   Pyboxyunb.1    The  affinities 

r>f  lignin  for  various  otber  substances  involve 

important  considerations  bearing  upon  the  arts 

«i  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  and  upon  the 

prpt«ervation  of.  timber  finom  decay  and  diy  rot,, 

vhich  are  also  adverted  to  under  separate  arti- 

clt-9.    [Dry  Rot;  Dtbino;  Timbeb;  Wood.] 

IdgnlperAon*  (Lat.  lignum,  and  perdo,  / 
t^  .^j'fov).  A  term  applied  to  insects  which  de- 
tii-^Y  wood. 

XOgntte.  The  rarieties  of  brown  ooal 
Th:\h  show  distinct  marks  of  having  been 
:■  rmed  of  trunks  of  trees  are  conveniently 
^'pamted  from  the  rest  under  the  name  of 
' ;/ '?  'te.  On  the  Rhine,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau, 
ii-e  very  large  deposits  of  this  kind,  and  in 
^'}tI&  near  (£atz  are  others  equally  remarkable. 
Th-  a!>h  contained  in  lignite  is  generally  very 
I  fj>i.l,>rable,  rarely  less  than  20  per  cent 
Tuirp  is  also  mudi  water,  which  can  be  re- 
i^i'ived  by  exposure,  besides  a  large  quantity  of 
ly^oscopic  water.  As  all  this  must  be  got  rid 
<  t  i-efore  available  heat  is  obtained  for  raising 
^*  ..m,  lignite  is  not  an  economical  fuel. 

As  distinguished  from  brown  coal,  the  most 
^r^arkable  lignites  are  those  of  the  Rhine,  and 
-h*"  best  passages  from  the  one  mineral  fuel  to 
th«>  other  are  seen  in  Styria. 

AH  varieties  of  brown  coal  injure  by  exposure 
to  wf-ather;  bnt  lignite  splits  and  tears,  while 
^  pjwn  coal  of  the  best  kinds  falls  to  powder 
<if' ^r  a  few  months.  These  materials  may  both 
U  kept  somewhat  longer  if  not  exposed  to  the 
v^eatber.  Lignites  are  extensively  used  for  fuel 
vVre  nothing  better  can  be  had.    [Brown 

CViAL.] 

Ufnone  (Lat  lignum).  A  liquid  which 
'■■  ly  be  separated  by  dStillation  from  commercial 
*  -^i  spirit    It  has  also  been  called  Xylite. 

U^omilpliiixio  AieAd*  An  acid  restdting 
:>jm  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  lignine. 
It  is  more  properly  termed  Sidjphdigvie  acid, 
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XdffniuD  yntat  (Lat  toood  of  life).  The 
wood  of  Guaiacum  officinale,     [GtiAiACUM.] 

Uffvla  (Lat).  In  Botany,  a  membranous 
appendage  at  the  apex  of  the  sheathing  petiole 
of  grasses,  and  analogous  to  the  corona  of  some 
Silenaceous  plants.  The  term  ligula  is  also 
applied  to  certain  bodies  proceeding  from  the 
base,  and  alternate  with  the  horns,  of  the  organ 
called  the  orbiciUue  in  Asclepiadaceous  plants. 

LiouLA.  In  Entomology,  a  name  appUed  by 
Latreille  to  the  lower  lip  of  insects,  or  labrum 
of  English  entomologista 

Idffiala  (Lat.  ligula).  In  Botany,  the  strap- 
like radiant  florets  of  certain  Composites.  In 
a  part  of  the  order  the  ligulate  florets  are 
confined  to  the  circumference ;  but  in  another 
group,  the  Liffuliflora,  they  occupy  the  whole 
flower-head. 

XdvnllflonB  (Lat  ligula,  andflos,  a  flower). 
That  division  of  Compoeitts  in  which  the  florets 
are  all  ligulate^  and  equivalent  to  the  Cichoracea 
of  Jussieu. 

XArure*  The  name  of  a  stone  mentioned 
as  worn  in  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high 
priest  (Exodus  xxviii.  19).  It  was,  probably, 
the  same  as  the  Jacinth  or  HyacinUi  of  the 
modems. 

Idgiiilte  (so  called  after  Liguria,  the  countiy 
where  it  is  found).  A  variety  of  Sphene,  of  an 
apple-green  colour,  found  in  a  talcose  rocii  on 
the  banks  of  the  Stara  in  the  Apennines.  It 
resembles  Chrysolite,  but  is  considered  superior 
to  it  as  a  gem,  in  colour,  hardness,  and  trans- 
parency. 

IdgiutiiB  (Lat  lignum).  A  bitter  princip^^' 
found  in  the  Ligiiatrum  mthare, 

IdCiutmm  (Lat).  The  genus  of  the 
Privet,  a  &mily  of  Oleacea,  much  grown  in 
gardens,  as  ornamental  evergreen  or  subever- 
green  shrubs.  The  Common  Privet,  L.  vuhare, 
is  much  used  for  making  hedges,  and  its 
purplish-black  berries  are  said  to  be  used 
amongst  others  for  colouring  inferior  port  wine. 

Idlae.    The  Syringa  vulgaris  of  botanists. 

Idlao  Btone  or  ^ilalite.    [Lepoolite.] 

IdlAotne.  A  bitter  crystalln»able  principle 
contained  in  the  leaves  of  the  Syringa  vulgarii. 
It  has  also  been  termed  Sgringine. 

lailaAeae  (Lat  lilium,  a  lily),  A  large 
natural  order  of  Endogenous  plants,  typical 
of  Lindle/s  Lilial  alliance,  with  hexapetaloid 
hexandrous  flowers,  a  superior  ovary,  and 
anthers  which  burst  internally.  They  are 
fiuniliarly  known,  in  consequence  of  the  As- 
paragus, the  Lily,  the  Fritillary,  the  Harebell, 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  and  many  other  common 
plants^  forming  a  part  of  the  order;  which 
diffen  from  Mdanthacea  in  having  a  single 
style,  not  three  styles,  and  in  the  anthers 
opening  towards  the  style,  not  towards  the 
petals.  The  species  are  extremely  varied.  Some, 
tike  the  Dragon-trees,  form  a  tall  woody 
perennial  stem,  which  emulates  that  of  palm- 
trees  ;  others  are  small  bulbous  plants,  whose 
stem  only  lives  a  few  weeks.  Almost  all  the  order 
is  sought  after  bv  cultivators  of  beautifiil  plants ; 
and  of  the  tuhp  and  the  hyacinth  there  are 
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inntiinerable  varieties.  Some  Liliaceous  plants 
secrete  stimulating  principles,  which,  in  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  concentration,  sire  their  activity 
to  onions,  garlic,  chives,  ana  similar  garden 
productions,  and  medical  value  to  squills. 

Tilllaoeoiw.  In  Botany,  a  term  invented 
by  Link  to  denote  a  corolla  the  petals  of  which 
have  their  ungues  gradually  dilating  into  a 
limb,  and  standing  side  by  side.  It  is  rarely 
employed. 

T^iiiwwt  (Lat. ;  Or.  Xcfptov).  A  genus  of 
LUiacea  consisting  of  numerous  beautiful 
flowerS)  which  are  great  favourites  in  gardens. 
They  are  commonly  called  Lilies,  and  offer 
considerable  variety  of  appearance.  Several 
beautiful  kinds  are  natives  of  Japan,  the  most 
glorious  being  L.  auratum^  with  enormous 
white  flowers  spotted  with  rich  red  brown,  and 
marked  down  each  segment  by  a  broad  golden 
band.  Some,  as  L,  eximium^  have  long  hori- 
sontal  trumpet^shaped  flowers ;  others,  as  the 
well-known  White  lily,  L.  candidum^  have 
the  tube  shorter,  and  the  segments  more  rolled 
out ;  while  others  again,  as  L.  Martagon^  the 
Turk's  Cap  Lily,  have  the  segments  completely 
reflexed.  In  some  countries  the  bulbous  roots 
are  eaten. 

KiUlte.  A  silicate  of  iron  found  at  Przi- 
bram  in  Bohemia.  It  resembles  Glauconite  in 
appearance,  and  is  probably  a  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  Iron  Pyrites. 

aUma  (Lat  a  file),  A  genus  of  Lamelli- 
branchiate  Bivalves,  of  the  tribe  Ostracea^ 
characterised  by  the  length  of  their  shells  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  nearly  allied  genus 
PecteUt  and  their  more  regular  oval  form.  The 
ridges  of  the  shell  are  most  of  them  relieved  with 
scales.  The  Lima  swim  with  rapidity  by  means 
of  their  valves,  but  in  a  young  state  they  secure 
themselves  by  meiLus  of  a  byssus. 

Atnuusidee*    [Limax.] 

Xdmadna  (Lat.  limax,  a  slug).  A  genus 
of  Test^iceous  Pteropodous  Molluscs,  existing 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  northern  seas, 
and  forming,  with  the  Clio  borealis  and  other 
small  marine  animals,  the  food  of  the  whalebone 
whale.  The  body  terminates  in  a  spirally  con- 
voluted tail,  and  is  lodged  in  a  very  thin  shell, 
formed  by  one  whorl  and  a  half,  umbilicated  on 
one  side  and  flattened  on  the  other.  The 
animal  uses  its  light  shell  as  a  boat,  and  its 
wing-like  flns  as  oars,  and  thus  navigates  in 
countless  fle^  the  surface  of  the  tranquil  deep. 

Uma^on  (Fr.).  This  name  appears  to 
have  been  given  by  Pascal  to  a  certain  curve 
of  the  fourth  order  and  sixth  class,  whose  form 
somewhat  resembles  a  shell  It  is  generated 
fVom  a  circle  by  adding  to  and  subtracting 
irom  all  radii  vectores  through  a  point  of  its 
circumference  a  given  constant  length.  Its 
polar  equation,  therefore,  if  a  denote  the  radius 
of  the  circle  and  26  the  length  added  and 
deducted,  is 

r=2(a  cos  0  +  6). 

IiL  rectangular  coordinates,  its  equation  may  be 
mitten  in  the  form 
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[(x-a)«+y«-a»-2A»]«=46' (6  +  2ij), 

0 

whence  we  learn  that  the  cmre  has  a doiillo 
point  at  the  origin,  two  cusps  at  the  cirenlar 
points  at  infinity,  a  double  tangent  pardllel  to 

the  ordinate  axis  at  the  distance from  the 

2a 

origin,  and  two  points  of  inflexion.    It  belongs 

also  to  the  class  of  Cartesian  ovals,  and  iucludt  i^ 

the  cardioid  as  a  particular  case  oorrespondiuvr 

to  6  s  a.      Just  as  the  latter  cunre  cau  l.< 

generated  as  an  epi(r)rcloid,  so  the  lima^on  mar 

be  generated  as  an   cpi trochoid,   the  roUng 

circle  being  taken  equal  to  the  fixed  ooe. 

Jbimaw  (Lat  a  slug).  The  name  of  a  gvccs 
of  the  LinnaBan  Vermes  Mdlusca^  of  which  tiie 
common  slug  is  the  type.  The  genus  eiiN.*^ 
into  the  class  Gasier&podasjid  order  Pul dm  a -ai 
of  the  system  of  Cuvier ;  and  is  now  raised  t'^  t  la^ 
rank  of  a  family  {Lim<u^id(g\  which  ineludt*) 
Limax  ^ptoi^T ;  Arion,  F^r. ;  Incilaria,  B*  uj^oe  ; 
TcstacdUiy  Lam. ;  Parmacella,  Cuv.  &c.  Ea«.h  cf 
these  genera  has  a  small  scutiform  rudimentU 
shell  developed  in  the  substance  of  the  mxintl*', 
and  protecting  the  heart.  The  orifice  of  n- 
spiration  in  the  true  slugs  (LimaXj  Cuv.)  is  on 
the  right  side,  and  not  so  &r  forward  as  in 
Arion,  The  rudimental  shell  is  markeii  with 
fine  and  concentric  strisB,  and  is  calcifitni  in- 
ternally. The  species  of  this  genus  are  the 
pests  of  gardens  and  cultivated  grounds.  Youd^' 
plants  may  be  pirotected  from  slugs  by  luvici 
a  coarse  horsehair  rope  coiled  round  their  steDN 
or  by  being  plentifully  sprinkled  with  snot ;  or 
they  may  be  watered  morning  and  evening  wiih 
strong  and  fresh  lime  water. 

Iitmb.  In  Astronomy,  the  border  or  out'  r- 
most  edge  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  of  a  planet.  AI>^' 
the  graduated  edge  of  a  circle,  or  other  astroQ  " 
mic^  instrument 

Idmb  or  Umbus  (Lat  a  border).  It 
Botany,  a  term  applied  to  petals,  to  denote  tkc 
portion  which  is  supported  by  the  ungui:^  .r 
claw ;  it  is  the  same  oigan  in  a  petal  as  tV 
lamina  in  a  leaf,  and  is  what  constitutes  ta- 
broad  thin  coloured  part  which  renders  nunr 
flowers  so  beautiful. 

Umbeltte.  An  altered  form  of  Chrr^^ 
lite,  occurring  in  small  wax  or  honey  ji  11  ^ 
masses,  in  the  bastilt  of  Limbouig. 

Idmbar  (of  uncertain  derivation ;  pos>il  v 
connected  with  limp,  Swiss  lampen,  ^>  h*'  : 
loose :  Wedgwood).  In  Artilleiy,  a  two-who*  ( 1 
carriage,  carrving  ammunition  boxes,  to  ^h->  h 
the  trail  of  tne  gun  carriage  is  attached,  \i!i  :< 
the  latter  has  to  be  moved.  It  thus  funn^ 
with  the  gun  carriage  a  four-wheeled  cxrrb^' 
To  Umber  up  is  to  attach  the  gun  tothelimbtr. 

Umber  Btrakes.  The  planking  of  a  sbip>'^ 
internal  skin,  above  the  floor  timbers,  and  d«  xt. 
horizontally,  to  the  limbers.  They  arc  among 
the  thickest  of  the  planks  used. 

Umbers.  In  Shipbuilding,  the  main  drains 
of  the  vessel.  They  are  gutters  running  aloair 
each  side  of  the  keelson,  receiWng  the  hose  vi 
the  pumps,  and  all  the  internal  drainage  of  tht 
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ret>!ieL    They  are  emptied  from  time  to  time  by 
the  pnmps. 

Umbo  (Lat.  limbas,  a  hem  or  edge).  A  | 
region  supposed  by  some  of  the  schoolmen  to  I 
he  on  the  edge  or  neighbourhood  of  hell.  This  , 
fkfnrcd  as  a  reoeptacle  for  the  souls  of  just  men, 
sot  admitted  into  purgatory  or  heaven.  Such  ' 
vere,  according  to  some  Christian  writers,  the 
patriarchs  and  other  jpiOus  ancients  who  died  > 
bi'fore  the  birth  of  Christ:  hence  the  limbo' 
TBS  called  limfnu  peurum.  These,  it  whs 
WlieTed,  would  be  liberated  at  Christ's  second 
coming,  and  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the 
blf«s<?d  in  heaven.  This  latter  idea  is  probably 
an  adorned  representation  of  the  remarkable 
passage  in  St  Peter's  Epistle  (1  iif.  19),  where 
he  «^ji)  that  Christ  preached  to  the  spirits  in 
prison ;  and  being  held  by  certain  of  the  later 
iitbeis,  seems  to  have  given  some  influence  to 
th^  growing  opinion  in  favour  of  a  purgatory. 
Dante  has  fixed  his  limbo,  in  which  the  dis- 
tiDgnished  spirits  of  antiquity  are  confined,  as 
the  outermost  of  the  circle  of  his  hell.  The  use 
which  Milton  has  mode  of  the  same  superstitious 
l^liff  is  well  known.  {Paradise  Lost^  book  iii) 
The  analogous  term,  limbus  puerorum^  was 
applied  to  the  abode  of  children  dying  un- 
l^ptised  before  the  commission  of  mortal  sin. 
It  is  described  as  a  neutral  state,  without  actual 
hapniness  or  torment.  Some  of  the  fathers 
^•'14  however,  a  less  merciful  doctrine.  In  one 
<'f  his  sermonfi  against  Pelagius,  Augustine 
rlt^Iared  that  su^  infants  descended  into 
f^'orlafidng  fire,  while  Fulgentius  maintained 
that  even  children  dying  before  birth  must  be 
piimsh«i  by  the  eternal  torture  of  undying  fire. 
(Wky,  Hist,  of  Rationalism  in  Europe  i.  397.) 

Lime  (Ger.  leim,  ffltte).  This  very  useful 
t'^rth  is  obtained  by  exposing  chalk  and  other 
kinds  of  limestone,  or  carbonates  of  lime,  to  a 
pnd  heat — ^an  operation  generally  conducted  in 
kilns  constructed  for  the  purpose ;  the  carbonic 
acid  is  thus  expelled,  and  lime,  more  or  less 
I^re,  according  to  the  original  quality  of  the 
liiDestone,  remains.  In  this  state  it  is  usually 
eaUedoioci/tm«.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
3.  When  sprinkled  with  water  it  becomes  very 
hot.  and  crumbles  down  into  a  dry  powder, 
failed  slaked  lime,  or  hydrate  of  lime.  When 
^'xp'^ed  for  some  weeks  to  the  air,  it  also  falls 
into  powder,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption 
rf  moisture  and  of  a  portion  of  carbonic  add 
&om  the  atmosphere ;  so  that,  in  this  case,  part 
of  the  lime  gradually  reverts  to  the  state  of 
cartxmate,  and  loses  its  causticity. 

Pore  lime  may  be  obtained  by  heating  pow- 
<^^nd  Camtra  marble  to  whiteness  in  an  open 
<'nwble.  It  is  white,  veiy  infusible,  but  pro- 
ni<|te9  the  fusion  of  some  other  earths  and 
oxidps,  and  is  therefore  used  as  a  flux  in  several 
in*'tallurg!c  processes.  It  is  highly  luminous 
when  intensely  heated,  as  for  instance  by  the 
<^7-hydrogen  blowpipe.  [Dhummond's  Light.] 

L'nae  is  soluble  in  alwut  700  parts  of  water, 
snd  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in 
hot  watPr.  But,  weak  as  this  solution  is,  its 
a-^tion  is  powei^lly  alkaline  upon  vegetable 
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colours,  and  has  an  acrid  taste.  It  absorbs  car^ 
bonic  acid  by  exposure  to  air ;  and  as  carbonate 
of  lime  is  insoluble  in  water,  it  becomes  milky 
in  consequence  ;  so  that  lime-water  ia  a  usefUl 
test  of  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  nature  of  lime  was  first  demonstrated  by 
Davy  in  1807 :  he  showed  that,  like  the  other 
alkalies,  it  was  a  metallic  oxide.  The  metallic 
baj«6  of  lime  has  been  termed  calcium :  its  equi- 
valent is  20,  and  lime,  being  a  compound  of  ono 
atom  of  calcium  and  one  of  oxygen  (CaO),  is 
represented  by  the  equivalent  28 ;  and  hydrate 
of  lime  by  28  lime +  9  water=«37. 

Tlie  salts  of  lime  are  generally  obtained  by 
dissolving  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  respective 
acids :  several  of  them  exist  native.  Sulphate 
of  lime  (CaOfSOs),  selenite,  or  gypsum,  is  an 
abundant  natural  product,  and  may  be  formed 
artificial!}'  by  adding  sulphuric  acid,  or  the 
soluble  sulphates,  to  solutions  of  the  salts  of 
lime.  It  consista  of  28  lime +  40  sulphuric 
acid,  and  its  crystals  include  two  atoms  =  18  of 
water.  When  these  crystallised  sulphates  of 
lime  are  heated,  they  part  with  their  water 
and  fall  into  a  white  powder,  called  plaster  of 
Paris ;  when  this  is  mixed  with  water  it  again 
combines  with  it,  and  concretes  into  a  tniite 
mass ;  hence  its  use  for  casts,  busts,  &c.  Sul- 
phate of  lime  is  often  contained  in  spring 
water,  which  is  thus  rendered  hard  and  unfit 
for  washing.  These  waters  become  turbid  upon 
the  addition  of  a  spirituous  solution  of  soap. 
Phosphate  of  lime  (3CaO,P05)  is  found  native, 
constituting  the  mineral  called  apatite.  The 
earth  of  bones  is  also  chiefly  a  similar  phos- 
phate of  lime.  Oxalate  of  lime  is  very  insoluble, 
and  is  precipitated  whenever  oxalic  acid  or  a 
solution  of  an  oxalate  is  added  to  solutions 
containing  lime;  hence  it  is  that  oxalato  of 
ammonia  is  so  valuable  a  test  of  the  presence 
of  lime,  and  is  frequently  used  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  lime  in  analysis.  When  oxalate 
of  lime  is  well  dried,  at  500°,  it  is  anhydrous, 
and  consists  of  28  lime +36  oxalic  acids 64 
oxalate  of  lime.  This  substance  is  occasionally 
found  in  the  human  urine,  and  sometimes  forms 
calculi:  these  are  often  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour  and  a  rouffh  exterior,  whence  they  have 
been  termed  mu&erry  calculi.  When  hydrato 
of  lime  is  exposed  to  chlorine,  the  gas  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  a  chloride  of  lime  is  obtained.  This 
article  is  manufactured  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
under  the  name  of  bleaching  powder,  and  con- 
sists of  about  33  per  cent,  of  chlorine  and  67 
of  hydrate  of  lime.  It  evolves  chlorine  when 
acted  upon  by  acids;  and  gives  it  out  very 
slowly  when  exposed  to  air,  in  consequence  of 
the  aosorption  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is  a  most 
useful  disinfecting  material,  and  when  dis* 
solved  in  water  forms  bleaching  liquid.  Car' 
bonate  of  Htm  (CaO,COj)  is  thrown  down  when 
alkaline  carbonates  are  added  to  solutions  of  the 
salts  of  lime.  It  is  a  most  abundant  natural 
product,  and  is  found  pure  in  the  varieties  of 
calcareous  spar  and  statuary  marble.  Chalk 
and  several  varieties  of  limestone  are  also 
nearly  pure  carbonates  of  lime.     It  is  easily 
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fistiDgaished  from  other  minerils  by  effcr- 
TeBcixig  in  dilate  acidfl  and  by  yielding  quick- 
lime when  a  fragment  is  heated  before  the 
blovpipe.  It  is  constituted  of  28  lime +  22 
carbonic  acid:  the  equivalent,  therefore,  of 
carbonate  of  lime  is  60.    [Limestone.] 

The  uses  of  lime  are  very  numerous.  Its 
most  important  application  is  in  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  mortar  and  other  cements  used  in 
building.  It  is  also  rery  extensively  used  as 
a  manure  to  fertilise  land. 

Ldcb  (so  called  from,  the  glutinous  juice  of 
the  young  shoots:  the  word  is  the  same  as 
Oer.  leim,  Lat.  limus,  Eng.  slime  and  loam). 
The  name  of  the  Linden-tree,  Tilia  europaa^ 
which,  however,  is  by  some  authors  said  to 
be  more  correctly  Line-tree,  from  its  bark  or 
bast  being  used  to  make  cordage.  The  name 
is  also  applied  to  certain  fruits  of  the  Citrus 
family,  related  to  lemons  and  citrons.  The  va- 
rieties of  Citrus  Limetta  are  called  sweet  limes ; 
and  some  varieties  of  the  lemon,  C.  Limonium^ 
are  ^o  popularly  called  limes.  The  fruity  like 
that  of  Uie  lemon,  is  used  for  its  acid  juice. 

Zdme  Bnniiiiff.  Although  all  carbonates 
of  lime  may,  by  burning,  be  brought  to  the  state 
of  quicklime,  chalk  and  compact  limestone  are 
alone  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  large  way. 
The  limekiln  at  present  almost  universHlly  em- 
ployed in  this  country  is  a  cup-shaped  con- 
cavity, in  a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  open  at  top 
and  terminated  at  bottom  by  a  grate,  imme- 
diately above  which  is  an  iron  door.  This  sim- 
ple fiirnace  is  first  charged  with  fuel  (either 
wood,  or  coal  and  cinders),  upon  which  is  after- 
wards laid  a  stratum  about  a  foot  thick  of  chalk 
or  limestone,  broken  into  pieces  not  larger  than 
the  fist ;  to  this  succeeds  a  charge  of  fuel,  and 
00  on  alternately,  keeping  the  kiln  always  Ml. 
The  pieces  of  limestone  descend  towanis  the 
bottom  of  the  kiln  in  proportion  as  the  fuel  is 
consumed,  being  in  the  meantime  kept  at  a 
pretty  full  red  heat.  At  this  temperature,  the 
water  and  carbonic  acid  are  driven  off;  and  by 
the  time  the  limestone  arrives  at  the  bottom  of 
the  kiln,  which  happens  in  about  forty-eight 
bours,  it  is  rendered  perfectly  caustic  The 
door  above  the  grate  is  then  opened,  and  the 
lime  below  the  next  descending  stratum  of  fuel 
is  raked  out;  the  remaining  contents  of  the 
Aimace  sink  down,  and  a  fresh  charge  is  laid  i 
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Iilme  Zdfflit.    [DRiTMMONn's  Liort] 

Zdmestone.  Stone  consisting  clii^^Hr  of 
uncrystallised  carbonate  of  lime.  Pert^-tly 
crystallised  carbonate  of  lime  is  calc  sjMir  c>r 
Iceland  spar.  Imperfectly  crystallised  carl»>- 
nate  of  Ume  with  a  fine  grain,  or  vitb  tito 
texture  of  sugar,  is  called  M^BbLB  [which  ^'■\ 
Carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  dc^oriUt^ 
as  Maonesian  Limestones. 

Ck>mpact  limestone  is  sometimes  white  an  1 
nearly  pure,  sometimes  coloured  with  iron  or 
other  metallic  oxides,  and  often  mixed  irr«^ 
gularly  with  clay  and  sand.  It  pHs>>es  bv 
insensible  gradations  into  impure  lime&tone, 
marlstone,  calcareous  clay,  and  marl 

Limestunes  of  all  kinds  are  found  in  rock<;  of 
all  geological  ages ;  but  it  is  generally  &njeti 
that  the  more  crystalline  varieties  occur  with 
the  more  ancient  or  the  more  distinctly  ixi-  ta- 
morphic  rocks.  Thus  in  England  the  carS  ^i- 
ferous  limestones  pass  into  marble.  In  th'> 
Alps,  however,  the  oolitic  rocks,  and  in  the 
Carpathians  cretaceous  rocks,  assume  this  form, 
and  not  unfrequently  even  tertiary  rocks  an* 
altogether  crystalline.  On  the  other  hand,  ib' 
Silurian  limestones  are  mere  mudstoni^.  h:  i 
quite  unciystalline,  so  that  there  is  no  real  iav 
on  the  subject. 

Whenever  limestones  are  not  distinctly  m^- 
tamorphic^  they  bear  traces  of  oi^nic  stmcturp. 
This  18  so  much  the  case  as  co  justify  tb>< 
assumption  by  geologists  that  ,all  limest-nv 
is  the  result  of  organic  action  at  some  p-rivi 
or  other.  The  indication  of  life  is  of  Yuri<  u^ 
kinds,  often  microscopic.  Corals,  shells,  ani 
even  bon«si  make  up  m  some  cases  the  cDtirr 
mass  of  large  deposits.  In  other  cases  the 
limestone  consists  of  minute  particles  of  ^u-n 
bodies  so  cemented  and  combined  into  a  s<^li  l, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  without  mi  nut' 
investigation  to  discover  the  secret,  ^1"  i'y 
limestones  of  the  oolitic  period,  such  as  ar<' 
common  at  Bath  and  Portland  Island,  aif<ni 
good  examples  of  the  firsts  and  chidk  of  tii- 
latter  condition. 

Limestones  are  extremely  useful,  and  tlurt^ 
fore  it  is  very  important  to  discover  them  in 
every  country.  Of  themselves,  when  in  f*'i*- 
cient  abundance,  they  generally  make  excel  i:it 
building  material.  When  not  so  used,  tii  y 
may  be  burnt  to  produce  lime,  either  to  w 
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on  the  top.    The  compact  limestone,  after  hav-   up  into  mortar,  or  employed  for  agrieult 


ing  undergone  this  process,  though  lighter  and 
more  porous  than  before,  still  retains  its  figure 
unaltered ;  hence  it  is  readily  separable  from 
the  ashes  of  the  fuel,  and  is  sufficiently  hard  to 
be  carried  from  place  to  place  without  falling 
to  pieces.  The  management  of  the  kiln  as  to 
temperature  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  lime- 
stone, which  if  siliciouB  and  overheated  is  apt 
to  be  partially  vitrified ;  such  lime  slakes  im- 
perfectly, leaving  a  core,  and  is  said  to  be 
aead'bumt 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  burn  Hme,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid  from 
limestone,  in  dose  vessels,  but  the  carbonic 
aoid  cannot  be  so  driven  off. 
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purposes.  Forming  part  of  a  soil,  the  dipiiit*- 
grated  fragments  that  are  loosened  from  tt.** 
rock  below  often  mix  with  clay  and  prodcir 
useful  soils  during  their  slow  decompo9iti>»n. 
Worked  up  into  3ie  soil  in  a  powdery  starts 
they  form  marls  and  other  useful  admixtures. 

In  England  the  limestones  are  of  four  kind" : 
(impact  limestones,  passing  into  marble  of  tl.. 
carboniferous  and  Devonian  period;  ooliu* 
limestones ;  mudstones,  or  impure  clayey  lin)r- 
stones,  and  marlstonest  from  both  of  vrhu): 
hydraulic  cement  is  made;  and  chalk.  Tfi' 
Silurian  limestones  are,  for  the  most  part,  mo')- 
stones ;  the  lias  yields  marlstone  ;  and  the  ^'^t 
belong  to  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  thr 
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KAcondtfj  period  There  are  in  England  no 
limestones  belonging  to  the  tertiazy  period,  but 
they  are  abundant  and  excellent  in  the  rocks 
ct  iJbiB  date  in  the  Paria  Basin. 

There  is  no  necessary  resemblance  between 
thf  contemporaneons  bmestones  of  difierent 
eonntriefl ;  for  of  all  deposits,  limestones  are 
thoise  which  are  least  persistent  as  mineral 
trp^  of  gf^logical  periods.  Thns  Silurian 
limetstones  in  the  north-^ast  and  north  of 
Earope  are  semi-cr^stalline ;  the  oolitic,  or,  as 
tbeyare  there  called,  Jurassic,  limestones  of  the 
Alps  are  compact;  the  cretaceous  limestones  of 
the  Caucasus  are  marble;  and  the  tertiary 
r.-cks  of  the  Paris  Basin  are  calcareous,  and 
dSr.rd  excellent  buildins  material 

Thf  re  are  many  local  names  for  varieties  of 
limestone.  Some  are  called  Rao  Stone,  others 
a?e  Flag  Stokbs.  Chalk  is  a  well-known 
tutAj,  and  hard  chalk  is  c^led  Clunch.  We 
have  STONBSfiSLO  Slatb,  Cbmrkt  Stonb,  Sep- 
ta bia,  KaimsH  Rao,  Forxst  Mabbiji,  Sitsssx 
3[iRBL]!,  ExLLOWATS  Rocx,  >1abl8tonb,  and 
TC'Mx  Others,  all  more  or  less  distinct.  Most 
cf  tbeee  will  be  found  briefly  described  under 
tb^ir  reffpectiTe  heads. 

Umit  (Lat  limes,  limitis).  In  Mathe- 
Tratic?,  a  ffiTen  or  determinate  quantity  to 
vhicb  some  other  variable  quanti^  continually 
aprroacbes  in  value,  but  never  reaches.  Thus, 
if  we  suppose  a  polyeon  to  be  inscribed  in  a 
rinle,  by  mcreamng  the  number  of  sides  of  the 
7*^!j^n  its  area  is  increased.  But  the  area  can 
r.fTt^r  exceed  that  of  the  circle  within  which  the 
l<r>!v]?on  is  inscribed ;  and  it  is  only  when  the 
cumber  of  its  sides  is  conceived  to  be  infinitely 
p^at  that  its  area  becomes  equal  to  that  of  the 
a-cle.  The  drcle  is  thus  said  to  be  the  limit 
cf  the  anas  of  the  inscribed  polygon. 

Again,  the   limit  to  which   (l-t--)"   ap- 

proadi«8  as  fi  if  continually  increased  is  e"*, 
vhere  i  denotes  the  number  2*7182818  .  .  . 
known  as  the  base  of  Napierian  or  natural  lo- 
garithms.   This  important  theorem  is  expressed 

thM:lim.(l  +  ?>»-««. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  ways  of  estab- 
lishing the  principles  of  the  differential  calculus 
i&  by  the  consideration  of  limits.  This  was  done 
by  D'AIembert^  though  his  method  of  limits 
^nncide8  practically  with  that  of  prime  and 
v'tiinau  ratio*  employed  by  Newton  in  his 
^Tincipxa. 

The  Umiti  of  a  definite  inteeral  are  the  values 
of  the  independent  variable  which  correspond  to 
the  extreme  terms  of  the  series  whose  sum  that 
integral  represents.     rpsFDOTB  IirrBGSAL.] 

Umttatloii.  In  jLaw,  this  term  is  gene- 
rally used  to  express  the  time  allowed  by 
Aatatei  for  the  commencement  of  litigation 
after  the  act  compluned  of  The  period  be- 
jood  which  personal  actions  of  trespass,  or 
debt  on  simple  contract*  cannot  be  brought*  is 
defined  by  the  stats.  21  Jas.  I.  c.  16  and  19 
&  20  Vict  c  97.  They  must  be  commenced 
within  six  years  after  the  cause  of  action ; 
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with  the  exception  of  actions  of  assault,  menace, 
and  imprisonment,  which  are  limited  to  four. 
But  a  right  of  action  may  be  revived  by  an  ex- 
press acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  debtor. 

Penal  actions  for  forfeitures  made  by  statute 
muftt  be  sued  in  general,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  statutes,  within  two  years  or  one  year. 

By  the  statute  8  &  4  Wm.'lV.  c  27,  all  process 
for  the  recovery  of  land  by  entry  and  distress, 
or  by  action,  whether  real  or  mixed,  must  be 
commenced  within  twenty  years  after  the  ri^ht 
of  action  accrued.  Persons  under  the  disabili- 
ties  of  infancy,  coverture,  idiotcy,  lunacy,  nn- 
soundness  of  mind,  or  absence  bryond  seas,  are 
allowed  ten  years  after  the  termination  of  their 
disability ;  so  that  forty  years  be  in  all  cases 
the  extreme  limit.  This  statute  extends  both 
to  suits  in  equity  and  actions  at  law.  No  ad- 
vowBon  can  be  recovered  after  one  hundred  years. 
Money  charged  upon  land,  and  legacies,  are 
deemed  satisfied  at  the  end  of  twenty  years 
unless  there  have  been  some  receipt  or  acknow- 
ledgment ;  and  by  stat.  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  38 
the  same  rule  is  extended  to  claims  by  the  next 
of  kin  of  intestates.  Arrears  of  rent,  or  interest 
of  money  charged  on  land,  cannot  be  recovered 
after  six  years,  unless  secured  by  bond  or 
covenant,  when  by  statute  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c. 
42  actions  may  be  brought  at  any  time  within 
twenty  years  after  the  cause  of  action  has 
accrued.  The  various  limitations  in  proceedings 
arising  out  of  bankruptcies  are  defined  by  the 
bankrupt  Acts.  These  are  among  the  principal 
instances  of  legal  limitation;  but  tnere  are 
many  more :  a  tabular  arrangement  of  all  will 
be  found  in  Wharton's  Law  Lexicon  (1860). 

The  statutes  of  limitation  apply  to  eqiiitiiblo 
remedies  directly,  and  by  the  plain  import  of 
the  statutes,  where  the  equitable  remedy  is 
sought  (as  it  may  be  in  some  cases)  for  a  ripht 
enforceable  at  law ;  and  they  have  been  adopted 
by  analogy  in  those  cases  where  a  purely  equit- 
able right  is  the  counterpart  of  a  legal  one,  as 
the  right  to  mesne  profits  in  respect  of  an 
equitable  ownership,  or  a  debt  payable  in 
equity  but  not  in  law.  Where  there  is  not  this 
strict  correspondence  between  the  equitable  and 
legal  claims,  the  rule  prevails  that  twenty  years* 
adverse  possession,  which  is  in  law  a  bar  to  the 
possessory  action  for  land,  shall  be  a  bar  to  all 
equitable  claim,  whether  the  adverse  right  be 
merely  equitable  also  or  equitable  and  legal; 
such  period  of  limitation  being,  as  at  law,  ca- 
pable of  extension  from  infancy,  absence,  or 
disability.  But  time  is  not  a  bar  to  the  claim 
of  cestui  que  trust  against  his  trustee,  whero 
the  trusteeship  was  in  the  origin  direct  and 
express,  and  not  coupled  with  any  beneficial 
interest,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  mortgage ;  nor 
does  a  purchaser,  with  notice  from  a  trustee, 
stand  in  a  better  situation  in  respect  to  time 
than  the  trustee  himself. 

Idmnaeiu  (Or.  XjftraSbs,  from  X(uyn,  a  pool), 
A  genus  of  fresh-water  snails ;  so  named  from 
their  general  location  in  ponds,  ditclies,  and 
other  receptacles  of  stagnant  water.  Many 
species  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  Britain. 
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XlmnlnflT  (Lat.  lumen,  light).   Illiiininatinp:. 
The  art  of  painting  in  water  colours ;  in  which  . 
sense  it  is  used  to  distinguish  it  from  painting 
in  oil  colours.   The  term  was  originally  applied 
to  the  decoration  or  illumination  of  MSS.  | 

Umonln*    A  bitter  crystalline  matter  found . 
in  lemon  and  orange  pips. 

IblmoBita  (G^.  AcifM^K,  a  meadow).  In 
Mineralogy,  Brown  Iron-ore.  It  is  a  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron. 

Ximosa  (Lat  from  limus,  mud).  A  genus 
of  wading  birds,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Longi- 
rostres ;  and  characterised  by  a  straight  beak, 
longer  than  that  of  the  snipes  (Scolopax),  and 
sometimes  slightly  bent  at  the  extremity  ;  the 
nasal  groove  extends  close  to  the  tip,  which  is 
blunt  and  somewhat  depressed;  there  is  no 
third  groove  or  punctation  on  its  surface.  The 
external  toes  are  palmated  at  the  base :  they 
are  longer  and  slenderer  than  in  the  snipes. 
The  species  of  Limosa  which,  with  us,  are  ver- 
nacularly termed  Gk>dwits,  frequent  salt  marshes 
and  the  seashore. 

Ibtmosls  (Gh*.  XffU)f,  hunger).  A  genus  of 
diseases  distinguished  by  excessive  or  defective 
appetite. 

Xdmpeta.    [Patella.] 

:l1iiiii1iu  (Lat  limus).  A  genus  of  gigantic 
Entomostracous  Crustacea,  in  which  the  haunches 
of  the  first  six  pairs  of  feet  are  beset  with  small 
spines,  and  are  so  closely  approximated  about 
the  mouth  as  to  serve  the  office  of  jaws.  The 
GBAophagus,  instead  of  proceeding  backwards,  is 
continued  forwards  for  a  short  distjince  into  the 
anterior  part  of  the  shield  before  it  enters  the 
stomach;  this  cavity  is  lined  with  a  thick 
rugous  cuticle,  and  terminates  in  the  intestine 
by  a  long  muscular  and  valvular  projection. 
The  heart  is  elongated,  vasiform,  and  muscular ; 
the  branchisB  are  supported  on  a  series  of  closely 
packed  broad  plates  beneath  the  post-abdomen. 
The  total  number  of  feet  is  twenty-two:  the 
first  ten,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  anterior 
ones  in  the  males  of  some  species,  are  terminated 
by  a  didactyle  forceps,  and  are  inserted,  with 
the  two  following  pairs,  beneath  a  large  semi- 
lunar shieldl  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  North  American  and 
Asiatic  continents :  they  are  commonly  known 
by  the  names  of  king  crabs,  horse-shoe  or  mol- 
lusoa  crabs.  The  tail  is  long,  straight,  sharp- 
pointed,  and  of  sufficient  strength  and  size  to  be 
used  as  a  spear^head  or  arrow-point  by  savages. 

Idnaceie  (Linum,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
small  natural  order  of  herbaceous  Exogens, 
principally  inhabiting  Europe  and  the  North  of 
Africa;  allied,  according  to  De  Candolle,  to 
Silenacem,  Maltfocea,  and  Geraniacetf.  The 
want  of  a  gynobasie  structure,  the  imbricate 
calyx,  the  regular  flowers,  and  the  small  quan- 
tity of  albumen  in  the  seeds,  rather  point  out 
an  affinity  with  Cistacem  and  its  allies.  Their 
chief  characters  are  the  tenacity  of  their  fibre, 
the  mucilage  of  their  seeds,  and  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers.  Common  flax  or  lin  (whence 
linseed)  is  the  most  important  plant  of  the 
order. 
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Idnarlte  or  Ciipreoiu  Aaglestle.  Na- 
tive cupreous  sulphate  of  lead  often  formiQi; 
twin  crystals  of  a  deep  azure-blue  colour  at 
Linares  in  Spain ;  also  in  Cumberland,  at  Lead- 
hills  in  Lanarkshire,  &c. 

XdaoolBite.  A  variety  of  Heulandite  from 
Durfield  in  Massachuaetts. 

Unetas  (Lat  from  lingo,  /  lick).    A  medi- 
cinal preparation  of  the  consistence  of  thick 
rp,  or  honey,  which  loquiraB  to  be  licked  off 
ipoon. 

Xilndaokerlte.  A  hydrated  aisenite  of 
copper  with  sulphate  of  nickel,  of  a  verdigris 
or  apple  green  colour,  occurring  at  Joachimstabl 
in  Bohemia.  Named  after  the  Austrian  chemist, 
Lindacker. 

UndeD-tree.  The  lime-tree,  TfZta  »• 
roptga. 

Aladflaylte  or  &iiisette«  A  hydrated 
variety  of  Amphodelite  from  Finland;  the  re- 
sult probably,  of  partial  alteration. 

&lne  (Fr.  ligne,  Lat  linea).  In  Fortifica- 
tion, any  extended  defence ;  as  a  ditch  with  its 
parapet^  a  row  of  gabions,  &c. 

Lnns.  In  Geography  and  Navigation,  if 
used  for  the  equator :  as  equinoctial  lint. 

LiKB.  In  Geometry,  a  magnitude  having  only 
one  dimension.  Euclid  defines  it  to  be  '  tlut 
which  has  length  without  breadth.' 

LnnL  In  Military  affiurs,  a  term  used  to 
distinguish  what  may  be  called  the  regular 
cavahy  and  infantry  of  Oreat  Britain  from  other 
military  corps  or  establishments.  All  numbered 
cavalry  and  infantiy  regiments  except  the  life 
guards,  foot  guards,  and  dragoon  guards,  belcDg 
to  the  line. 

Troops  are  said  to  be  m  line  when  their  fo^ 
mation  is  of  considerable  frontage  but  little 
depth,  as  opposed  to  column.     [OofLuion.'] 

Une  of  Battle.  The  line  formed  by  th^ 
ships  of  the  fleet  when  ranged  ahead  and  astera 
of  each  other,  at  equal  oBstances,  and  close- 
hauled  or  nearly  so.  It  could  be  formed  ac- 
cordingly upon  either  tack.  The  line  was  com- 
posed of  ships  of  not  less  than  two  decb, 
thence  called  Une-of-battle  ships.  The  inven- 
tion of  steam,  and  the  introauctaon  of  lon^- 
rauge  guns,  with  iron-sided  ships,  and  their 
adaptation  as  rams,  render  it  probable  that  in 
future  the  line  of  battle  will  give  way  to  rapid 
evolutions  by  which  the  vessels  will  seek  to 
outmanoeuvre  each  other. 

&lne  of  Bearlnr-  The  line  of  bearing  is 
formed  by  the  ships  of  the  fleet  when  rangipd 
on  a  line  six  points  from  the  wind,  at  eqnal 
distances,  and  with  their  heads  in  any  direction 
whatever.  The  line  is  called  by  the  name  of 
that  tack  upon  which  if  the  ships  were  to  hanl 
to  the  wind  together  they  would  form  the  line 
ahead.  For  example ;  suppose  the  wind  N., 
and  the  ships  in  a  line  W.N.W.  and  E.S.R  of 
each  other;  this  is  the  starboard  line  of  bear- 
ing, whether  the  ships  are  going  free,  or  clos»* 
hauled  upon  the  port  tack. 

Une  of  Curwainro.    [Cubvattbb.] 

3UBe  of  Beflanco.  In  Fortification,  thr 
line  of  the  top  of  the  scarp  of  any  work  re- 
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eeiving  fliink  defence ;  or  that  line  together  with 
its  prolongation  to  the  flanking  work. 

Iilne  of  Dip.  In  Geology,  the  strata 
which  form  the  crust  of  the  globe  are  rarely 
horizontal,  but  incline  to  some  point  of  the 
horizon,  and  rise  to  the  opposite  point ;  a  line 
drawn  through  these  points  is  allied  the  line 
of  their  dip. 

Z4ae  of  Fire.  In  Gnnneiy,  the  line  formed 
by  the  axis  of  the  piece  produced.  Wheneyer 
the  gun  is  not  laid  point  blank,  the  line  of  fire 
forms  an  angle  with  the  line  of  sight.  This  is 
called  the  angle  of  elewUion, 

&lne«  Ooodeslo.   [Geodesic  Line.] 

Xdne  at  Infinity.    [iKFnnrr.] 

pUne  of  ZKBASt  Seslstanco.  In  Military 
Mining,  the  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
charge  perpendicularly  to  Uie  surface. 

Zdne  of  Metal.  In  Gunneiy,  a  Tisoal 
line,  joining  the  notches  cnt  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  breech  and  muzzle  when  the 
trunnions  are  perfectly  horizontal. 

Xdne  of  acetal  IDewation.  In  Gunnery, 
the  elevation  due  to  the  conical  form  of  a  gun ; 
when  the  gun  is  laid  on  an  object  by  the  line  of 
metal. 

&lne  of  Vodes.  In  Astronomy.    [Nodes.] 

Xiine  of  Operations.  In  Strategy,  the 
line  of  communication  from  the  original  source 
of  supplies  or  base  of  operations  to  the  army. 

Xdne  of  Sigrbt.  In  Gunneiy,  the  line 
passing  through  the  two  sights  of  a  gun,  at  any 
elevation,  and  the  object. 

Idne  of  Spherical  Cnrwatnre.  [Oubya- 

TUBB,  SpHBBICAI..] 

Xdnes.  In  Shipbuilding,  the  delineation  of 
the  form  of  an  intended  vessel  supplied  by 
the  naval  architect  to  the  shipbuilder  for  his 
gjuidance  in  his  work.  They  are  the  bounda- 
ries, on  the  ship's  exterior,  of  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal planes  passing  through  various  parts. 
[Navai.  Abchxte^ube.] 

Jdneu  of  Clronmvallatlon  and  Oon- 
trawallation.    [Czbcumvaixatiom  ;  Contba- 

YALLATIOK.] 

Idneal  Coneancnlnitj.  In  Jurisprudence. 

[CoNSANGtriNlTY.  ] 

&inear  (Lat.  linearis,  from  linea).  In 
Alathematics,  a  term,  of  geometrical  origin,  ap- 
plied in  various  (more  or  less  technical)  ways, 
but  usually  to  magnitudes  of  one  dimension  or 
to  functions  of  the  first  degree  in  a  certain  set 
of  variables  or  facients.  Thus  a  linear  trans- 
f  >rmation  is  one  where  each  valuable  is  replaced 
by  a  function  of  the  first  degree  in  the  new 
variables,  and  so  in  other  cases.  An  expression 
involving  two  sets  of  variables  is  said  to  be 
lineo4inear  when  it  is  of  the  first  degree, 
whether  considered  as  a  function  of  one  set  or 
of  the  other.     [Tantipabtitb  Function.] 

Xdnear  IMfTerentlal  Bqvatlon.  An 
equation  which  is  oV  the  first  degree  when  the 
expression  equated  to  zero  is  regarded  as  a 
function  of  the  dependent  variables  and  its 
differential  coefficients.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  according  to  this  definition  a  differential 
equation  of  the  first  drgree  is  not  necessarily 
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linear.     [Diffbbential  Equation.]    The  ge* 
'  nezal  form  of  the  latter  is — 


+  X. 


dv 
.1  ^+Xoy.X, 


wherein  the  coefficients  Xj,  Xg  &c  . . ,  and  the 
right-hand  member  X,  are  either  constants  or 
functions  of  the'independent  variable  x.  If  the 
coefficients  involved  the  dependent  as  well  as 
the  independent  vairiable,  the  equation  would  be 
simply  referred  to  as  of  the  «»*  order  and  first 
degree.  The  complete  solution  of  a  linear 
differential  equation  of  the  n»*  order  involving 
n  arbitrary  constants,  can  be  readily  deduct 
from  any  particular  solution,  provided  the 
complete  solution  were  known  of  the  equation 
possessing  the  same  coefficients  X^,  Xj,  &c, 
but  no  second  member,  or  rather  if  X = 0,  In 
fact,  if 


y-F  (jr,  c^,  cj 


.) 


be  the  complete  solution  in  the  latter  case,  and 
y=f(x)  the  particular  solution,  the  complete 
solution  of  the  above  equation  would  be 

y-/(ar)  +  F(x,c,  (?!  .  .  .  c). 

When  the  coefficients  of  a  linear  differential 
equation  are  all  constants,  the  calculus  of 
operations  enables  us  to  express  its  solution  in 
a  very  elegant  form.  In  fact,  separating  the 
symbols  of  operation  and  quantity,  such  an 
equation  may  be  written  in  the  form 


\dx) 


y-x, 


where  F  denotes  a  rational  integral  function  of 
the  ««*  order..  K,  for  the  sake  of  an  illustration, 
we  suppose  the  equation  F  ({)»o  to  haven 

unequal  roots  a^,  a,  .  .  .  a„,  and  =1-    when 

■t  (I) 
resolved  into  partial  fractions,  to  be  equal  to 

-^1     .i.     Ag  An 

then  the  solution  of  the  above  equation  may  be 
exhibited  thus : 

Now  by  the  definition  of  inverse  syinbols  erf 
operation,  we  have,  on  representing 

a  linear  differential  equation  of  the  first  order 
whose  complete  solution  is  weU  known  to  be 

tt«ci  [ie    *X(2ar  +  C,}; 

so  that  the  complete  solution  of  the  linm 
differential  equation  is 

y=2A/'{^""*X<i*+  C,}, 


LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE 

where  C|  is  on  arbitrary  constant,  and  the 

summation  2  extends  to  the  yalues  t » 1,  2  .  .  n. 
I 

For  the  modifications  to  be  introduced  when 

F  (()bo  has  fyjoal,  real  or  imaginary,  roots,  we 

must  refer  the  reader  to  Prof.  Boole's  excellent 

treatise  on  Differential  Equations  (Cambridge 

1859)  or  to  his  original  memoir  in  the  Phil. 

Trans.  1844. 

M.  Lobatto,  in  his  ThSorie  dfs  Caracteris- 
HqueSf  Amsterdam  1837,  appears  to  hare  been 
the  first  to  exhibit  the  solution  of  a  linear ! 
differential  equation  with  constant  coefficients 
in  the  above  form.  For  the  foil  derelopement 
of  the  symbolical  method,  however,  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  Prof.  Boole. 

lilnear    PerspectlTe.       This    name    is 
applied  to  that  branch  of  perspective  which 
regards  only  the  positions,   magnitudes,  and, 
forms  of  the  objects  delineated ;    as  diptin- 1 
guished  from  aerial  perspective  in  which  the  ' 
Tariations  of  the  light,  colour,  and  shade  of 
objects,  according  to  their  different  distances ; 
and  the  quantity  of  light  that  falls  on  them, ! 
are  also  considered  and  represented. 

Zdnemr  nransformatloiis.  In  Algebra, 
transformations  whereby  each  one  of  a  set  of 
rariables  is  replaced  by  linear  functions  of 
A  new  and  equally  numerous  set  Geometri- 
cally, this  is  equivalent  to  the  transformation 
of  coordinate  axes.  Thus  if  x j,  x „  .  .  .  jto 
denote  the  original  system  of  variables,  and 
{i>  lat  •  -  •  (a  the  new  system,  the  transforma- 
tions will  be  linear  if  the  two  sets  are  connected 
by  relations  of  the  form — 

*i=<*iifi  +  ffia^i+    •  •  •  ^m^n, 
*«=<'ll^l  +  <»B9l«+    •   •   •  ^n(o» 

'o  '"^bI  Cl  +  ^  9  *a  "^    •   •    •   fliin  (b* 

The  determinant  formed  from  the  coefficients, 
^ii»  ^ia»  •  •  •  ^iB» 
^fll>  ^'lai  •  •  •  ^«n 


is  called  the  modulus  of  transformation,  and 
when  D  is  equal  to  unity  the  transformations 
are  said  to  be  uni/nodular.  The  theoiy  of 
linear  transformations  plays  a  most  important 
part  in  modem  algebra.     [Iitvabiants  ;  Co- 

TABLIKTS.] 

By  solving  the  above  system  of  equations, 
we  obtain  the  reciprocal  transformations 

I)  .  (i— AiiXi+A«id:s+   .  .  .   +AbiXb, 


I>.|i=AiaJri+ 3,8*3  + 


+  Abs'b  f 


*J  •  4o^^li»*''i  ^  •"■  sal's  "^    •  •   •     +  AjwiJny 

when  each  coefficient  Ahi  is  a  first  minor  of 
the  modulus  of  transformation;  obtained,  in 
fk«t,  from  the  determinant  D  by  omitting  the 
^*  column  and  A'^  row,  and  affixing  the  sign 
(  —  1  )(i»  - 1)  u  - » J  to  the  resulting  determinant  of 
the  (n— 1)*^  order.  The  modulus  of  the  reci- 
procal transformations  is  easily  shown  to  be  I 
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equal  to  'D^~\  so  that  the  latter  are  unimoduliir 
when  the  original  ones  are  nnimodular. 

Atnen.  A  species  of  cloth  woven  with  the 
fibres  of  the  flax  plant  {Linum  usitatitsiMH,Hi 
The  origin  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  is 
lost  in  its  antiquity.  In  the  time  of  Et'n> 
dotua  linen  was  an  article  of  export  frcm 
Egypt^  where  it  had  been  used  from  time  im- 
memorial; but  it  is  evident  that  in  ancimt 
times  its  use  was  limited  to  the  noble  and  i].e 
rich.  In  modem  times  linen  constitutes  a  staple 
manu£EU!ture  in  almost  all  European  coos- 
tries  ;  but  more  especially  in  Germany,  Rnssia. 
Switzerland,  Flanders,  England,  Scotland,  asd 
Ireland.  In  England  it  has  been  prosecntiiil 
fbr  a  very  long  period ;  but  until  of  lat*  year* 
its  progress  has  been  inconsiderable,  co1npaTt^i 
at  least  with  that  made  in  other  bnnch«>9  cf 
manufacture.  This  seems  to  be  partly  ovisg 
to  the  attempts  to  bolster  up  and  encoanige 
the  manufacture  in  Ireland,  partly  to  the  re- 
strictions which  were  for  a  lengthened  perii>l 
laid  on  the  importation  of  foreign  flax  and  ViDp, 
and  partly  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  oottco 
manufacture — fabrics  of  cotton  having  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  superseded  those  of  linen.  It 
is  only  within  the  present  century  that  any 
machinery  has  been  used  in  the  productloD  -^f 
linen  cloth.  The  first  mills  for  tl)e  spinniiu 
of  flax  were  constmcted  at  Darlington ;  but  the 
mincipal  seats  of  the  manufacture  now  are— in 
England,  Leeds  and  its  immediate  vieinitj,  aol 
in  Lancashire,  Dorset,  Durham,  and  Salop;  1° 
Scotland,  Dundee,  which  indeed  may  be  Re- 
garded as  the  chief  seat  of  the  British  raana* 
facture  {Geographical  Dictionary ^  art.  *I>ue- 
dee');  and  in  Ireland,  the  province  of  ll^Ur. 
The  entire  value  of  the  linen  manufacture  d 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  is  estimated  at 
14,000,000/.,  and  the  total  number  of  persons 
emploved  in  it  upwards  of  200,000,  a  great  im- 
pulse having  been  given  to  the  manufactnrv  Ij 
the  dearth  of  cotton. 

IdniK*  The  CaUuna  vulgaris  or  Commoo 
Heather.  The  name  is  also  given  in  China  to 
Trapa  bieomis. 

Lino.  In  Ichthyology,  the  ^afw-V'**'"' "' 
Linnaeus ;  a  species  of  cod  inhabiting  thr 
northern  seas.     It  is  salted  in  large  quantities 

Unfa.  The  Hindu  name  for  the  emUr-n 
known  as  the  Phallus  among  the  Orpeka.  Tb-" 
Ashera,  mentioned  in  the  fiodos  of  Kings  a< 
set  up  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalen:. 
and  translated  grove  in  the  authorised  reniios. 
seems  to  have  been  an  emblem  of  the  same 
kind.    [Phallus.] 

Unffoa  (Lat  a  tongue).  In  EntomoLx^r. 
the  name  of  an  organ  sitaated  within  the  labiom 
or  emeiging  from  it,  bv  which  insects,  in  nanr 
cases,  collect  their  food  and  pass  it  dovn  tbe 
pharynx,  which  is  situated  above  its  root 

Kinriui  Vnuies.  The  dialect  epokeo 
chiefly  along  the  European  and  African  coaf  t 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  species  of  cot- 
rupt  Italian,  mingled  with  words  of  other  lan- 
guages, and  may  be  termed  the  Creole  of  tu^ 
Mediterranean. 


LINGULA 

LiBfvIa  (Lat.  dim.  of  Hugaa).  A  genns 
of  P^illiobnuichiHte  Bivalvps  with  two  nearly 
flat,  smooth,  oblong,  triangular  yalTos,  attached 
Im  tween  the  two  apices  to  a  long  fleshy  pedicle. 
The  arms,  or  labial  appendages,  are  spirally 
coDToIuted,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Llnfgla  HaffS.  A  group  of  deposits 
chirfir  composed  of  coarse  flag  stones,  but  in 
al!  nt"  irly  two  thoosand  feet  thick,  and  remark- 
able  &s  yielding  an  infinite  multitude  of  spe- 
cimeiLs  of  a  peculiar  bivalve  shell,  the  Li?}ffuia, 
ii':i<'ncK'  the  name  of  the  deposit 

The  Lingula  flags,  though  certainly  very  old, 
V  not  the  most  ancient  rocks  within  the  com- 
fits of  the  British  Islands.  They  belong  to 
C>-  middle  member  of  the  lower  Silurian  series 
cveriying  the  Harlech  grits.  They  have  some- 
t  Tieo  been  called  Cambrian^  as  occurrmg  in  the 
d  ^frict  oDoe  known  as  Cambria  ;  but  they  are 
^'^  sufficiently  distinctive  as  a  group  to  justify 
the  name. 

Linimaiit  (Lat  linimentum,  from  linio,  I 
h'^furar).  A  semi-fluid  ointment,  or  a  soapy 
a;'pli«\tion,  to  mb  npon  painful  joints.  The 
'nn  is  also  applied  to  spirituous  and  other 
^ttTiiilating  applications  for  external  usp. 

Xdniiw.  A  bitter  principle  obtained  from 
thr  Linum  eatkarticum,  or  purging  flax. 

lAaiugm  In  Architecture,  any  covering  of 
an  interior  surface.  The  linings,  for  instance, 
•■r  idlings  of  window  shatters,  are  the  pieces 
t'Tning  the  backs  of  the  recesses  into  which 
''<'-  shutters  are  folded.  In  doorways,  they  are 
thp  facings  on  each  side  of  the  aperture;  to 
^^-<be$,  they  are  the  vertical  pieces  parallel  with 
'.^  snr&c6  of  the  walls.  In  Engineering, 
I'^iinirs  are  sometimes  applied  to  prevent  the 
rj  li.'.tion  of  heat  from  the  snrfaoe  of  a  cylinder 
or  rteam  pipe. 

xaaks  (Swed.  Unk,  a  ring:  Wedgwood). 
^'  ort  conneeUng  pieces  in  a  steam  engine,  with 
l^dfiiigsat  both  ends,  for  transmitting  motion 
from  one  rod,  or  lerer,  to  another.  The  link 
nnionis  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  work- 
ing' the  slides,  without  a  separate  expansion 
g'-iring. 

UaasNui  STStm.    rBoTAMT.I 

Uaoaelte.  Native  sulphide  of  cobalt,  in 
^Mch  the  oohalt  is  sometimes  partly  replaced 
^y  ni<?kel  or  copper.  It  was  first  noticed  in 
^^Meo  by  Linniens,  and  named  after  him. 

UuMt.  The  Frinailla  eannabina  oi  Lin- 
^^U5.  A  small  song  bird  allied  to  the  gold- 
t^'-  h  and  siskin.  It  is  often  confused  with  the 
!''«'  Ijole  {Fringilla  linaria). 

Unseed,  The  seed  of  the  flax  plant»Z2nt<;7i 
^'^'ttitiMtimunL 

,UiueD«rB    or    Xdnaeaknpftor     (Ger.). 
Entire  octahedral  araeniate  of  copper.     [Lmo- 

^t.  A  soft  woolly  material  made  by 
K^'nping  old  linen  by  hand ;  it  is  also  made  by 
^■uhinery.  It  is  -used  in  Surgery  for  dressing 
v-'nods  and  ulcers,  either  alone  or  spread  with 
♦"me  ointment 

^  Uatel  (Fr.  lintean).    In   Architecture,    a 
"•rizuntal  piece  of  timber,  or  stone,    iilserted 
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over  a  door,  window,  or  other  opening,  to  dis- 
charge the  superincumbent  weiglit. 

Uimm  (Gr.  \ipov).  The  genus  of  the  Flax, 
the  common  Flax  being  L.  usiiatissimnm.  This 
is  an  annual  with  smooth  erect  slender  stems, 
narrow  pointed  leaves,  and  blue  fluwei-s.  and 
is  largely  cultivated  for  its  fibre,  which  forms 
the  linen  of  commerce. 

Flax  has  been  grown  for  its  fibre  from  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  afford  ample 
proof  of  its  antiquity  as  a  material  for  weaving 
cloth ;  and  representations  of  its  culture  occur 
in  ancient  Egyptian  pictures  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  plant  was  cultivated  by  the 
early  Romans ;  but  as  their  clothing  was  chiefly 
made  of  wool,  it  did  not  find  much  favour. 

In  modem  times  the  culture  of  Flax  is  widely 
spread  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  extending 
from  the  tropics  in  India  and  Egypt  to  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  The  principal  pro- 
ducing country,  from  which  we  obtain  tlio 
greater  portion  of  our  supply,  is  Russia,  flax 
being  an  important  crop  in  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  that  countiT ;  but  large  importations 
are  likewise  received  from  Belgium,  Holland, 
Prussia,  and  other  countries,  in  addition  to 
which  a  considerable  quantity  is  annually  pro- 
duced in  our  own  countiy,  mainly,  however,  in 
the  north  of  IreJand. 

The  processes  which  flax  undergoes  before 
it  reaches  the  hands  of  the  spinner,  vary  in 
different  places,  but  the  general  principle  is 
the  same  in  all,  and  although  many  new  pro- 
cesses have  been  invented  for  shortening  the 
time  occupied  by  the  various  stages,  none  has 
yet  entirely  superseded  the  old  modes.  They 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  six  operations: 
Rippling,  or  the  removal  of  the  seed  cap- 
sules by  drawing  the  stem  through  a  kind  of 
comb.  Steepina  or  watering,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the 
flbre  fipom  the  wood,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
mucilage.  To  accomplish  this,  the  flax-straw  is 
tied  in  bundles  and  placed  in  ponds  or  rivers, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a  period  of 
eight  to  twelve  days,  when  it  is  taken  out,  and 
then  undergoes  grassing,  the  bundles  being 
untied  and  the  straw  spread  out  evenly  and 
regularly  on  pasture  land,  and  frequently  turned 
so  as  to  expose  both  sides  to  be  washed  and 
bleached  by  exposure  to  the  rain  and  sun. 
Then  follows  breaking^  by  which  operation  the 
woody  part  of  the  stem  is  broken  previous  to 
scutching,  which  removes  all  the  broken  frag- 
ments left  adhering  after  the  last  process. 
These  two  operations  are  generally  effected  by 
machinery,  but  were  formerly  performed  by 
hand  labour.  After  scutching,  flax  finds  its 
way  into  the  market,  but  before  being  used  by 
the  spinner  it  undergoes  a  sixth  operation  called 
heckling,  which  removes  all  extraneous  matter 
and  oompletelv  separates  and  arranges  the  fila- 
ments in  parallel  order.  It  consists  in  drawing 
the  fiax  over  sharp  iron  spikes  arranged  in  a 
quincunx  manner  and  inserted  into  oblong 
pieces  of  wood. 


LION 

The  spedB  of  the  Flax  plant,  known  as  Lin- 
seed, are  a  commercial  article  of  considerable 
importance,  for  the  supply  of  our  oil-mills. 
The  finest  kind  of  linseed  oil  is  the  product 
of  simple  pr^sure,  and  is  called  colddravm; 
but  the  ordinarj  kind  is  obtained  by  breaking 
up,  beating,  and  re-pressing  the  mare  or  cake 
left  after  the  last  process.  It  is  a  non-drying 
oil ;  but  by  boiling  with  sugar  of  lead,  red-lead, 
or  white  vitriol,  it  is  converted  into  a  drying 
oil  fit  for  the  use  of  painters,  by  whom  it 
is  most  extensively  employed.  The  cake  is 
greatly  valued  by  agriculturists  for  feeding 
purposes ;  and  in  addition  to  that  made  in  this 
country,  large  importations  are  received  from 
abroad.     [Flax.] 

Mr.  Darwin  has  recently  (Journal  ofLinnaan 
Society f  vii.  69)  directed  attention  to  the  di- 
morphism which  exists  in  the  flowers  of  Linum, 
by  which  means  they  become  functionally, 
though  not  structurally,  unisexual 

lilon.  Ft'lis  I^eo  (Linn.).  The  largest,  most 
formidable,  and  most  noble  of  the  Carnivorous 
animals,  though  not  the  most  typical  of  the 
genus  Felis,  It  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  a  full-flowing  mane  in  the  male, 
and  by  a  tufted  tail  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  fbline  markings  in  both  sexes  before  they 
arrive  at  maturity;  the  colour  then  being  a 
nearly  uniform  light  fulvous  brown,  with  mane 
inclining  to  black,  especially  in  the  Central 
and  South  African  races.  The  mane  is 
scantier  and  lighter  coloiircd  in  the  Asiatic 
than  in  the  African  lions ;  and  there  exists 
a  maneless  variety  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Hindustan.     [Fbus.] 

Lioy.  In  Heraldry,  a  beast,  of  which  the 
figure  is  veiy  commonly  borne  as  a  cliarge. 
The  attitudes  in  which  the  lion  is  represented 
are  very*  various.     [Rampant,  Passant,   Rb- 

OARDAlfT,    GaRDAITT,    CoUCHANT,   SaLIENT,    Sb- 

JANT.I  A  lion  passant  is  termed,  in  French 
heraldic  language,  a  leopard;  and  hence  the 
common  notion  that  the  lions  of  England  were 
substituted  for  leopards. 

aUon  Ant.    [Mtrmblbon.] 

Uoa  of  Bnfflana.  A  Hon  passant  re- 
gardant or  (being  the  bearing  of  England)  is 
frpquently  thus  termed  in  heraldry. 

Jblp  (Lat  labium).  A  term  applied  to  either 
of  the  two  divisions  of  a  monopetalous  corolla, 
where  one  portion  takes  a  direction  upwards 
and  the  remainder  a  direction  downwards,  as 
in  Lahiata.  It  is  the  same  as  Labbllum 
[which  see]. 

Uparis  (Gr.  Xnrap^f,  glistening^  from 
Xlirof,  fat  oil).  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Lepidopterous  insects;  also  applied  by  Pliny 
to  a  genus  of  fishes.  In  Botanv,  it  is  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  Orchida- 
ceous order. 

Uparlte.    [Fluor  Spar.] 

Uparocele  (Gr.  Xiva^^s,  and  k^Xti,  a  tu- 
mour).   A  fatty  tumour. 

Xiiplc  Aoid  (Gr.  xlirof,  fat).  An  acid 
formed  by  acting  upon  stearic  and  oleic  acid, 
by  means  of  nitnc  acid. 
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Iitpogmuiiniatlo  i^otkM  or  WMdagt 

(Gr.  Xcfrw,  I  omit,  and  ypdftfui,  a  letter).  Com- 
positions in  which  a  particular  letter  is  omitted 
throughout.  The  ancients  produced  many  in- 
genious trifles  of  this  description.  In  the 
Odyssey  of  Tiyphiodorus  there  was  no  A  in 
the  first  book,  no  B  in  the  second,  and  so  on. 
There  are  other  pieces  of  modem  inT«ntiuQ, 
such  as  the  Pugna  Porcorum,  in  which  all  the 
words  begin  with  the  letter  P.  Odw  in  S|«n- 
ish,  containing  only  one  of  the  vowels,  are  r> 
finements  on  the  same  invention. 

Zdpoma  (Gr,  xiros,  fcU),  An  vnzpi^ 
fatty  tumour. 

Xdpoma  (Gt.  Xbros),    A  soft  fattvtninoQr. 

Xdppltado  (Lat.  fix)m  lippns,  blear-r^tA. 
The  disease  commonly  called  hlearrd  eyes,  (in- 
sisting in  a  puriform  exudation  from  the  ma^ 
gin  of  the  eyelids,  which  often  causes  them  to 
adhere  together  after  sleep. 

Xitquatloo.    [EuQUATioy.] 

&iqnefaotloB  (Lat  liquefactio).  The  id 
of  melting  or  of  fusing.  Tliis  term  is  ai«o 
used  synonymously  with  solution. 

&lqaears  (Fr.).    This  term  is  applied  to » 
great  variety  of  foreign  compounded  8pint<. 
In  France  they  are   known  as  ratafas  and 
cremes :  they  are  generally  alcoholic  solutions 
or  tinctures,  sweetened  and  variously  flavonrfd 
The    varieties  of   noyau  are  fiavoured  with 
prussic  acid  and  essential  oil,  derived  from  the 
bitter  almond,  peadi  and  apricot  kernels,  and 
similar  sources.     Maraschino  is  prepared  in 
Dalmatia  from  a  cheny  called  marasqvin^  which 
is  bruised,  fermented,  and  distilled ;  its  flaToor 
is  derived  from  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  and 
some  peculiar  product  of  its  fermentation,  tbd 
alcohol  being  formed  from  its  saccharine  matter: 
the  distilled  product  is  afterwards  sweetened, 
and  sometimes  coloured.    Oura^oa  is  a  tinctni? 
of  orange  berries  and  orange  peel,  cloves,  and 
cinnamon,  in  old  brandy,  to  which  syrip  is 
subsequently  added.   For  colourless  eurafoa  the 
tincture  is  distilled,  and  the  distillate  afterwards 
sweetened.      KUmmel  (a  favourite  German  li- 
queur or  sehnaps)  is  sweetened  spirit  of  cara- 
way.  Tea,  coffee,  and  innumerable  other  soiuves 
of  flavour  are  resorted   to.     The  celebrated 
wermuth^  or  crime  d^absynthe,  is  an  analogous 
preparation  ftx>m  wormwood. 

Uqnidomber.  A  balsam  procured  in 
Mexico  and  Louisiana  from  the  stem  of  JJ^d- 
amber  styraciflua. 

Uqnids.  In  Grammar,  the  letters  I,  ffi,  t, 
and  r  are  so  called. 

Xdqnor  Amiill.  The  liquid  contained  ia 
the  membrane  enveloping  the  fcetus  of  moet 
mammiferous  animals.  It  contains  mnca^ 
albumen,  grape  sugar,  and  the  chlorides,  ral- 
phates,  and  phosphates  of  sodium  and  potassium 
in  aqueous  solution. 

Xiquor  of  Cadet.  Alcarsin  or  oxide  of 
cacodyl.  A  volatile  and  very  poiaonoos  liquid 
formed  on  heating  arsenious  acid  with  acetate 
of  potash.  It  has  an  extremely  disagreeable 
odour,  and  its  vapour  is  a  powerful  irritant  to 
the  eyes  and  nose. 


LIQUOH  SANGUIJ^IS 

Llqa«r  SancnlBls*    [Plasma.] 
Liquor  SlUeiim  (Lat.)-     liquor  of  fllnte. 
A  i^'iution  of  silicated  potash  or  soda. 

Liqaoriee  (Gr.  yXvui^^iCa,  a  plant  with 
QSJtut  root).  The  extract  of  the  root  of  the 
(i'yryrrhiza  glahrd,  or  Officinal  Liquorice :  it 
is  oili'D  called  Spanish  liquorice  or  Spanish 
mce,  of  which  that  stamped  with  the  name 
^:i;i2a,  and  imported  in  sticks  or  bars  six  or 
tight  inches  long,  is  considered  the  best.  It  is 
in  common  use  as  an  emollient  in  catarrh  and 
(.^ujh.  The  ao-called  refined  liquoru^  rolled 
lu'a  p  pes  or  quillfl,  is  often  much  adulterated. 

^•lUXYBRHIZA.] 

Xirella.  In  Botany,  a  term  used  in  de- 
s-r.biog  lichens,  to  denote  a  linear  shield,  with 
a  t  liaaael  along  its  middle,  as  found  in  Ope- 

Lirlotfmidilne  (Gr.  Xtipiop,  a  lily,  and 
tielpjv,  a  tree),  A  bitter  crystallisable  prin- 
cip:<  obtiiined  from  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the 
LruiinidrQH  TuUpifera^  a  handsome  North 
American  tree  of  the  Magnoliaceous  order. 

Lirocooite  (from  One.  \ttp6s,  pale,  and  itSns, 
<^"^i).  A  hjdrated  arseniate  of  copper,  occur- 
rn;r  crrstallised  in  obtuse  rectangular  pyra- 
mid^ of  a  skj-blue  or  verdigris-greon  colour  in 
<  rDwall,at  Huels  Multrell,  Huel  Ck)rland  and 
H  ;.>1  Unity,  and  also  in  Hungary.  The  name 
1'^  reference  to  the  paleness  of  the  streak 
}.!Ii-d  by  the  mineraJ,  compared  with  its 
L-fural  colour. 

Liisanoepliala  (Gr.  XuraSs,  amaoth,  and 
rfKhpakoSt  ffrain).  The  subclass  of  mammalia 
ill  vtiieh  the  corpus  atllosum  is  present^  but 
'  "i'l^'t'tji  cerebral  hemispheres  as  little  advanced 
'"  uik  or  outward  character  as  in  the  Lyen- 
^'/'oda ;  the  cerebrum  leaves  both  the  olfactory 
»  i-  -  and  cerebellum  exposed,  and  being  com- 
n.Llj  smooth,  or  with  few  and  simple  con- 
T  intions  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
'^'V^'i't  members  of  the  sub-class.  It  is  com- 
;■■  ^'4  of  the  orders  Bruta,  Chbi&ofte&a, 
l.v>UTiT0RA,  and  Rodesttia  [which  see]. 

Wst  (derived  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  from  the 
1.-I.1  or  bjingings  with  which  the  tilting  yards 
*•  ^  hung,  and  so  connected  with  Dut^  Igst^ 
I'^l-  liccia,  lizza.  Span,  liza^  Fr.  lices,  lisse). 
Th*^  enclosed  field  or  ground  wherein  the 
^^•■irut  knights  held  their  jousts  and  touma- 
•••'^tji.  It  was  encircled  with  pales,  barriers, 
« r  intakes.  These  were  sometimes  double,  one 
It  each  cavalier,  to  prevent  them  frt)m  coming 
t- J>r  each  other  thui  a  spear's  length.  Hence 
''^"  ("xpression  to  enter  the  lists  is  synonymous 
^•*j  '^Qgaging  in  contest. 

The  t4>rm  Usts  was  also  applied  to  the  space 
••twten  the  exterior  and  interior  line  of  de- 
f«  "«>•  in  mediaeval  fortifications. 

Ij^t.  The  name  given  to  the  border  or 
'.-iwi^P  of  a  piece  of  doth,  &c. 

Mat,  CivU,    [Civil  List.] 

Usui  or  IdMtm  In  Architecture,  the  same 
^  fillet  or  annulet. 

Xlstenlac-  OttUarlM  or  I4stenen.  In 
Jiuitary  Mining,  the  most  advanced  galleries 
^^  a  7stem  of  countermines;  so  called  because 
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from  them  the  defenders  can  hear  any  advancing 
mining  parties  of  the  besiegers. 

Ustinff.  In  Architecture,  the  process  of 
cutting  off  the  sappy  part  of  a  board  is  called 
listing  it. 

lUtany  (Gr.  Kntuf^loy  supplication).  This 
term  was  applied  by  the  Eastern  church  in 
early  ages  to  a  special  form  of  prayer  which 
was  introduced  into  the  ritual,  or  used  on  par- 
ticalar  occasions.  The  term  passed  into  the 
Western  church,  where  the  words  rogatio  and 
supplivaiio  had  before  been  used  in  the  same 
technical  sense.  It  appears  that  some  of  the 
Eastern  litanies  contain  the  supplication  to 
saints  which  forms  a  distinguishmg  feature  of 
the  Roman.  The  litany  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England  is  mostly 
translated  from  the  forms  of  the  Western  lita- 
nies previously  used  in  this  country,  namely 
those  of  the  breviaries  of  Salisbury  and  York. 
(Palmer's  Origines  LHurgica^  i  264.) 

Xiiterary  Fropertj*.    [Coftbioht.] 

Uterati  (Lat).  This  word  denotes,  in 
general,  learned  men.  In  China  such  persons 
as  are  able  to  read  and  write  their  own 
language,  and  also  a  particular  sect,  consisting 
chiefiy  of  the  most  learned  men  of  that  country, 
are  called  Jukiao,  or  learned.  It  is  from  the 
class  of  the  literati  that  the  Maitoabins  [which 
see]  are  alone  capable  of  being  selected.  In 
this  country,  the  term  is  now  applied  chiefly 
to  persons  who  are  admitted  into  holy  orders 
without  having  previously  taken  an  academical 
degree. 

XdteraUire  (Lat.  litero,  letters).  This  word 
denotes,  generally,  the  entire  results  of  know- 
ledge and  fancy  preserved  in  writing ;  but,  in 
the  narrower  use  to  which  ordinary  custom 
restricts  it,  we  draw  a  distinction  between 
literature  and  positive  science,  thus  exempting 
from  the  province  of  the  former  one  extensive 
branch  of  our  studies.  And,  in  a  still  more  re* 
stricted  sense,  the  word  literature  is  sometimes 
used  as  synonymous  with  polite  literature,  or 
the  French  belles-It  tires. 

The  history  of  literature  is  a  peculiar  and 
distinct  sabject,  comprising  several  subdivisions, 
such  as  histories  of  the  literature  of  special 
ages  or  countries  ;  or  histories  of  separate 
branches  of  literature,  such  as  poetry.  For 
its  complete  execution  it  requires  a  union  of 
bibliographical  knowledge  with  critical  acumen. 
It  should  give  the  reader  a  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  the  titles,  contents,  and  dates  of  remarkable 
books,  and  with  the  general  biography  of  re- 
markable authors,  together  with  a  critical  ap- 
preciation of  the  characters  and  value  both  of 
authors  and  books,  and  of  the  dependence,  con- 
nection, and  derivation  of  literature ;  that  is,  the 
mode  in  which  opinions,  taste,  and  style  have 
been  propagated  or  changed.  This  last,  as  it 
is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  subject^  is  also 
that  of  which  the  execution  has  been  hitherto 
most  imperfect. 

In  the  following  brief  notices  of  the  principal 
works  of  genersJ  literary  history  wnich  the 
student  has  it  now  in  his  power  to  consult^  we 
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sball  follow,  in  great  measttTe,  the  critidsms 
of  Hallam,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth^ 
Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  The 
oldest  work  of  this  description  (if  such  it  can 
be  called)  is  that  of  Polydore  Virgil,  De  In- 
vefitoribus  Rerum,  1499.  Conrad  Gesner,  who 
has  been  termed  the  father  of  literary  history, 
published  his  Bibliotheca  Universalis  at  Zurich, 
1645-55.  Notwithstanding  these  and  a  few 
other  meagre  attempts,  Lord  Bacon,  says 
Hallam,  was  justified  in  denying  that,  up  to 
his  time,  any  real  history  of  letters  had  been 
written.  The  next  in  order  of  time  is  Lambuc's 
Prodromus  Historim  Literaria,  1659;  a  work 
designed  on  a  great  plan,  but  scarcely  begun. 
But  Morhof  *8  Potyhistor  lAUrarius,  first  pub- 
lished in  1688,  and  much  enlarged  by  subse- 
quent editors,  is  still  found  in  every  con- 
siderable library.  Andres,  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
published  his  Origine,  Progresso,  e  Stato  Attuaie 
dogni  Letteratura^  £rom  1782  to  1799 ;  a  very 
extensiye,  and,  in  some  respects,  valuable  work, 
though  without  much  display  of  taste,  and  no 
signs  of  genius.  In  the  present  century,  no 
writers,  except  those  of  Germany,  have  at- 
tempted a  field  which  has  become  of  such  enor- 
mous extent ;  but  Eichhom^s  Literary  History, 
in  six  volumes,  1805,  1811,  appears  to  be  now, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  complete  and  valuable 
work  of  this  kind  extant  Waehler's  Manual 
of  Literary  History ^  in  four  volumes,  appeared 
at  Leipsig  in  1833. 

But  besides  these  general  compendia,  much 
assistance  is  to  be  derived  from  genenl  bio- 
graphers. Of  these  the  well-known  dictionary 
of  Bayle,  first  published  in  1697,  is  the  earliest 
of  any  value.  That  of  Niceron,  Mimoires  pour 
servir  &  FHistoire  des  Hommes  il/ustres  de  la 
jRipublique  des  Lettres,  43  vols.  12mo.  1733, 
1745,  is  extraordinarilv  copious,  and  useful  in 
biographiod  details,  but  in  other  respects  of 
no  great  value.  The  Biograpkie  UmwrseUe  (of 
which  the  original  edition  was  in  52  volumes, 
and  a  supplement  is  now  in  oonrse  of  publi- 
cation which  has  reached  the  letter  H)  stands 
first  among  this  class  of  works.  Chalmers's 
Biographical  Dictionary  scarcely  deserves  men- 
tion as  a  literary  work  ,*  but  its  historical  de- 
tails are  sometimes  minute  and  useful,  though 
not  unfrequently  most  so  in  the  obscurest  names. 

Of  partial  works  on  literaiy  history  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  useflil  are :  1.  Ac- 
cording to  subjects — ^History  of  Philosophy, 
Brucker,  Buhle,  Tennemann  (abridged  by  Victor 
Cousin).  To  these  we  may  add,  brief  as  they 
are,  the  Introductory  Essays  of  Stewart  and 
Playlair  to  the  Encyelopefdia  Britannica.  Of 
Belles-lettres,  generally,Souterwek,  12  vols.  8vo. 
Poetry,  Quadrio,  Btoria  d'ogni  Poesia ;  a  work 
of  remarkable  industry,  though  strangely  de- 
fective in  point  of  criticiil  taste.  2.  According 
to  countries — German :  the  works  of  Menzel, 
Vilmar,  and  others.  English:  Craik,  History 
of  the  English  Languaae  and  Literature. 
Arnold,  Manual  of  English  Literature.  Taine, 
Histoirede  la  Litthrature  Anglaise.    French: 
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Laharpe,  Cours  de  Litthutwre  FranQoiss;  a 
performance  of  considerable,  but  in  parts  super- 
ficial and  showy,  talent.  Italian :  Tiraboechi, 
Storia  della  Lttteratura  Italiana ;  a  work  of 
extraordinary  value,  in  which  the  history  of 
Italian  literature  has  been  traced,  with  the 
greatest  care  and  the  most  elaborate  research, 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  has  been  abridged,  but  with  some 
original  criticism,  by  QingnenA,  in  his  Histoire 
Littiraire  de  Fltalie;  C^miani,  SeooU  delta 
Letteratura  Italiana  dopo  il  suo  risorgimento, 
1804,  1813.  Sismondi's  LUUratuirs  du  Midi 
de  r  Europe  is  most  valuable,  also,  in  its  Italian 
chapters,  although  those  on  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese literature  touch  on  subjects  less  gene- 
rally known.  In  England,  Warton's  History  of 
Poetry  contains  much  that  bears  on  our  general 
learning ;  but  leaves  us  about  the  accession  of 
Elisabeth.  8.  According  to  ages :  The  work  of 
Hallam,  which  comprehends  the  literary  histoiy 
of  Europe  from  1400  to  1700,  is  almost  uni- 
versal in  its  character.  Its  peculiar  excellences 
are  a  philosophical  spirit,  manliness  and  can- 
dour of  jud^^ent,  great  honesty  in  the  exe- 
cution, and  a  taste  unusually  cultivated  and 
correct 

^tthagogna  (Or.  ^iflcrxvy^s,  bringing  stones). 
Medicines  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  ex- 
pelling calculous  matter  from  the  kidney 'or 
bladder. 

&ltl&aiTe»  XgrtharKynim  (Gr.  XtOdfyvpos, 
from  AlAof,  and  ipyvpos,  silver ;  probably  from 
its  silvery  appearance).  Fused  oxide  <^  lead. 
[Lbad.] 

XAOilA  (Gr.  XiBswt^  of  stone).  The  oxide  of 
lithium  (LiO),  an  alkaline  substance,  discovered 
in  1818  by  M.  Arfwedson  in  a  mineral  called 
petaUts ;  it  has  also  been  found  in  a  few  other 
lapideous  bodies  such  as  lepidolite  and  triphane. 
It  is  distinguished  from  potassa  and  soda  by  the 
difficult  solubility  of  its  carbonate;  from  baryta, 
stiontia,  and  lime,  by  the  solubility  of  its  sul- 
phate and  oxalate ;  and  from  magnesia  by  the 
alkalinity  of  its  carbonate.  It  is  the  oxide  of 
lithium ;  the  equivalent  of  which  is  7,  and  that 
of  lithia  15.  The  salts  of  lithia  impait  a  pecu- 
liar crimson-red  colour  to  the  flame.  By  spec- 
tral analysis  traces  of  lithia  appear  to  have  been 
detected  in  sea-water,  and  in  many  mineral 
springs. 

latlita  Mio««    [LEPiDOLm.] 

UtbtesU  (Gr.  from  M$ot),  The  disease  of 
stone  in  the  bladder  or  kidney. 

TAtbU  Aeid  (Gr.  Xi$os).  The  substance 
generally  termed  uric  acid:  it  forms  the  com- 
monest variety  of  urinary  calculus.  [ITbic 
Acm;  Calcxtij.] 

Ufblum  (Gr.  kiSot).  This  metal  ^repre- 
sented by  the  symbol  Li  and  the  equivaJent  7) 
has  been  obtained  by  the  electro-chemical 
decomposition  of  its  chloride:  it  is  white^ 
softer  than  lead,  fiisible  at  866^,  and  -volatile 
at  a  full  red  heat ;  it  decomposes  water.  When 
heated  in  the  air  it  bums  with  an  intense  white 
light,  forming  lithia.  Lithium  is  the  lightest 
known  solid;  its  specific  gravity  beiqg  0*539, 
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fo  that  it  floats  upon  naphtha.  Carbonate  of 
bthU  bfts  been  used  in  medicine  as  a  lithon- 
tiiptic,  in  cases  of  uric  sand  and  grayel;  it 
dtesolvra  uric  acid  somewhat  more  freely  than 
the  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda.     [Lithia.] 

LtthoeliroiiimtlfSfl  (Qt.  \i0os,  and  xp*^/^ 
ci>Iour).  A  term  appliea  to  painting  in  oil  upon 
htow,  and  taking  impressions  upon  canTSS. 

UthoeoUa  (Ghr. ).  A  cement  for  stone-work. 

Ltthodenrtron  (Gr.).  Coral  has  been  thus 
designated,  from  its  frequent  arborescent  ap- 
(«araiice. 

UthoAemils  (Gr.  XiMtpfiot,  with  strong 
«ju).  A  genus  of  Apodal  Echinoderms,  in 
tk  eystem  of  Cuvier ;  characterised  by  an  oval 
hij  compressed  posteriorly,  of  which  the  surface 
is  covered  with  a  layer  of  calcareous  granules, 
vhieh  form  an  extremely  indurated  crust. 

litliodoiiies  (Gr.  KtOMfios,  buildina  with 
iU^e),  This  term  in  applied  to  those  bivalves 
vhich  are  found  in  lockii  and  stones,  inhabiting 
civities,  which  they  form  for  that  purpose. 
A  particolar  genus  is  called  lAthodomus. 

LMiofalMe  Aeid  (Gr.  X(0os,  a  stone,  and 
Ut.  fel,  gdl).  A  substance  obtained  by  Gobel 
from  a  Becoar  stone.  In  1844,  Taylor  made 
the  curious  discovery  of  the  identity  of  the 
tabeUnoe  constituting  the  so-called  Oriental 
lifcoan^  which  are  probably  the  intestinal  con- 
m-tioQs  of  a  species  of  antelope,  with  the  acid 
cdilcd  EUagie  add,  contained,  along  with  tannic 
ud  gallic  adds^  in  the  gall  nut. 

Uthogimplaie  Stone  (Gr.Xi^os,  andTyME^, 
/  irttm).  A  limestone  splitting  into  plates  and 
feUbfi  of  moderate  thickness,  and  having  a  suffi- 
deotlj  hard  smooth  and  absorbent  surface  to  be 
ad;ipt«d  for  use  for  lithographic  purposes.  The 
^  of  such  stones  axe  from  the  upper  oolites 
of  Pappenheim  and  Solnhofen  in  the  North  of 
Bavaria.  Very  good  stones  are  also  obtained 
&om  the  has  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  some  from  beds  of  other  geological  periods. 

Uthagrapliy.     [£NOiLkviN0.J 

uyiotocloal  (Gr.  xi9os,  andX^Tor).  A  term 
expre»isg  the  stony  structure  or  character  of 
«  mineral  mass.  We  speak  of  the  Uihoiogicai 
fbaracter  of  a  structure^  as  distinguished  from 
its  soUogieed  character. 

XtthoflMtfge  (Gr.  x«9os,  and  Lat.  maiga, 
ci^O*  Stone-marrow.  A  hydrous  idlicate  of 
liumina  of  various  oolottiB,  generally  associated 
with  magnesian  minerals.  The  term  has,  how- 
ever, been  applied  by  mineralogists  to  several 
mbitaDcea,  some  of  which  are  mere  products 
of  th(j  decomposition  of  other  minerals. 

UttiOBtrlptlee  (Gr.  A^t,  andrpl/Sw,  I  rub 
A^y).  BivmediM  which  are  supposed  to  dissolve 
Etcne  in  the  bladder,  or  which  prevent  the  de- 
position of  calculous  matter  in  the  urine. 

miientrl|iUir«  An  instrument  for  break- 
ing calcntiin  the  bladder,  so  as  to  reduce  them 
to  small  particles  which  may  admit  of  being 
r^^^  along  wi&  the  urine,  and  thus  render 
^  (^ration  of  lithotomy  unnecessary. 
Miotftai^i  (Gr.  xiBoa^  and  ^6rft»,  I  eat), 

jfoQucons  aniinals  which  bore   into  stones. 

[LITHODOMBS.] 
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&itho]diytee  (Gr.  TJUdos,  and  ^trr^,  a 
plant).  Polypes  which  have  a  stony  axis ;  as 
distinguished  from  the  Keratophytes,  or  homy 
polypes. 

Xitlioniie  (Gr.  AfOoi,  and  6fnns,  6tr<^.  A 
genus  of  vultuiine  birds,  of  which  fossil 
specimens  are  found  in  the  Eocene  day  at 
Sheppey. 

Utliotomy  (Gr.  Ki&arofda).  The  operation 
of  cutting  into  the  bladder  for  the  removal  of  a 
stone. 

Zdtltotrltj  (Gr.  TdOos,  and  Lat  tritua,  part 
of  tero,  /  rub  or  wear  away).  The  operation  of 
breaking  a  stone  in  the  bladder  into  small 
pieces  capable  of  being  voided  by  urino :  it  is 
efifected  by  the  introduction  of  instruments  by 
the  urethra^  and  under  skilM  management  hays 
in  many  instances  successfhlly  superseded  the 
more  formidable  operation  of  lithotomy. 

IMtmto  Aoid.  The  chief  constituent  of  the 
ordinary  litmus  of  commerce. 

Xdtmiis.  A  blue  pigment  obtained  from 
various  lichens,  among  which  species  of  Boecella, 
Leeanora,  and  Variolaria  have  been  especially 
resorted  to ;  it  is  often  called  tttmsol,  and  yields 
the  dye  called  archil.  Paper  tinged  blue  by 
litmus  is  reddened  by  the  feeblest  adds,  and 
hence  is  used  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  adds ; 
and  litmus  paper  which  has  been  reddened  by 
an  add  has  its  blue  colour  restored  by  an  alkali. 
Distinct  colouring  substances  have  been  ob- 
tained from  litmus,  such  as  lecanorine,  orcine, 
erythrine,  &c.     [Lxchen.] 

Zdtotee  (Gr.  Air^s,  from  Xir^i,  plain).  In 
Rhetoric,  a  figure,  according  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  rhetoricians,  in  whi(m  an  a£ftrmative  is 
expressed  by  the  negative  of  the  contrary ;  it  is, 
therefore,  a  spedes  of  irony  in  the  andent  sense 
of  the  word  JIbont],  in  which  less  is  expressed 
than  what  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer.  Thus,  *  a  dtizen 
of  no  mean  city '  means  *of  an  illustrious  city.' 
It  is  a  figure  constantly  employed  to  soften 
what  might  otherwise  appear  obnoxious  in  self* 
commendation. 

Xdtre.  The  French  standard  measure  of 
capadty  in  the  decimal  system.  The  litre  is  a 
cubic  aedmetre ;  that  is,  a  cube,  each  of  the 
sides  of  which  are  3*937  English  inches:  it 
contains  61*027  English  cubic  inches.  Four 
and  a  half  litres  are  a  dose  approach  to  the 
English  imperial  gallon. 

&ltterl]ia  (Lat.  littus,  the  seashore).  A 
genus  of  Pectiuibrandiiate  Molluscs  of  the  tribe 
Trochoida ;  characterised  by  its  thick  shell,  of 
which  the  aperture  presents  a  small  angle,  and 
is  without  a  ridge.  The  common  periwinkle  of 
our  coasts  (Turbo  littoreus,  linn.)  is  a  spedes 
of  this  genus. 

Xdtargy  (Gr.  X€iTovp7ia).  At  Athens,  cer- 
tain public  services,  performed  by  the  wealthier 
citizens,  were  called  Liturgies.  Among  the 
ordinary  liturgies  were  the  Choregia,  Lampa- 
dephoria,  Hestiasis^  &c.;  the  extraoidinaxy 
liturgy  was  the  Trierarchia,  or  the  duty  of 
equipping  and  manning  ships  for  the  Athenian 
fleets    In  later  times  these  services,  when  too 
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expeDsiye  for  one  citizen,  were  performed  by 
two,  whose  partnership  was  termed  SvyrcXcfa ; 
the  members  in  these  partnerships  for  con- 
tributing ships  was  much  larger;  and  such 
societies  were  also  called  Symmorise.  On  the 
mismanagement  of  this  service,  and  the  reforms 
proposed  by  Demosthenes,  see  his  oration  De 
Conmd,  It  is  from  this  term  that  the  English 
LrruRor,  in  its  ecclesiastical  meaning,  has  been 
derived ;  the  sense  having  been  contracted  from 
public  ministry  or  service  in  general  to  the 
ceremonies  of  religious  worship. 

IiTTTBOT.  The  ritual  according  to  which  the 
religious  services  of  a  church  are  performed. 
In  the  writings  of  the  ancients  the  name  is 
restricted  to  the  service  of  the  Eucharist,  which 
afterwards  came  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
Western  church  by  the  term  missa,  or  mass. 

There  still  exist  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  some 
Oriental  languages,  Tarious  rituals  according  to 
which  the  Eucharist  was  celebrated  in  very  early 
ages.  Some  have  supposed  that  all  these  may 
be  referred  to  one  original  litui^,  which  may 
haye  been  universally  adopted  in  the  primitiye 
church.  Palmer  (Anti^.  yoL  i.  p.  8)  conceives 
that  the  number  of  original  liturgies  may  be 
reduced  to  four,  but  not  lower.  These  he  en- 
titles the  great  Oriental  liturgy,  the  Alexandrian, 
the  Roman,  and  the  Gallican ;  each  of  which 
was  extensively  used  from  the  apostolic  age  in 
the  quarters  from  which  he  assigns  them  their 
names,  and  became  the  parents  of  many  other 
rituals,  such  as  were  used,  with  many  yanations, 
in  the  different  patriarchates  of  the  empire. 

The  earliest  period  at  which  any  liturgical 
forms  were  consigned  to  writing  is  the  end  of 
the  third  or  begiiming  of  the  fourth  century ; 
at  least  the  liturgy  c^ed  of  St.  Basil  can  be 
traced  as  high  as  the  latter  period.  This  prac- 
tice, also,  seems  frequently  to  have  been  applied 
only  to  certain  parts  of  the  service.  We  find, 
therefore,  great  differences  in  the  MSS.  which 
now  exist ;  and  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  as- 
certain what  the  contents  of  the  primitive 
rituals  were,  and  to  truce  the  periods  at  which 
many  rit«s  and  ceremonies  have  been  introduced 
into  the  service. 

The  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  is  a 
liturgy  in  the  wider  and  more  usual  acceptation 
of  the  term,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the 
various  services  used  on  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary occasions  throughout  the  year.  For  the 
histoiy  of  this  liturrv,  see  Common  Prayer. 
See  also  Assemanni,  Uodex  Ldturgicus ;  Mura- 
tori,  Liturgia  Romana  Vetus  \  BrefiTs  Collectiim 
of  Liturgies  \  Palmer^s  Originea  Liturgica; 
Haskell's  MonuTMtita  Ritualia  Anglicana. 

Idtaxtm  (Lat.).  Among  the  Romans,  a 
crocked  staff,  resembling  a  crozier,  used  by  the 
augurs  in  quartering  the  heayens.  The  origin 
of  the  word  is  uncertain. 

Lrruus.  In  G^eometry,  the  name  given  by 
Cotes  to  a  spiral,  of  which  the  characteristic 
property  is  that  the  squares  of  the  radii 
Tectores  are  reciprocally  proportional  to  the 
angles  which  they  respectively  make  with 
u  certain  straight  line  OX  given  in  position,* 
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and  which  is  an  asymptote  to  the  spiral   The 
polar  equation  is  obviously  rH'^a*,   It  Las  a 
point  of  inflexion 
at  A  correspond- 
ing to  the  value 

r  =  OA  =  a  s/Z 

For  the  properties   I — ISl^ 

of  the  lituus,  see 

Varignon,    MSm. 

Acad.  Paris  1704 ;  Cotes,  Harmoma  Mfnfvm- 

runif  p.  85  ;    Peacock's  Examples  in  thi  Dif. 

and  Integral  Calculus^  p.  183  sc 

Uwer  (A.-Saz.  lifere,  Gter.  leber).  The  t\^ 
cus  in  which  bile  is  secreted.  It  is  situat^l  in 
the  right  hypochondriac  region  under  the  dij- 
phragm ;  and  in  the  human  body  is  din  i  I 
mto  two  lobes,  of  which  the  right  lobe  is  t'v 
largest  There  is  between  them  a  smaller  lol  i- 
lar  process,  called  the  Lobulus  ^pigeUi.  Ti^ 
ultimate  arrangement  of  the  different  blcx^i- 
yessels  of  the  liyer  is  yery  peculiar.  It  ij.*^ 
been  ably  inyestigated  by  Mr.  Kieman,  by  vbom 
it  is  described  in  the  PkU,  IVans. 

Uwer  of  AntimoBy.  A  compound  of  th' 
oxide  and  sulphide  of  antimony.  The  h^yjT 
antimonii  of  old  pharmaceutical  chemistry. 

&lwer  Ore  of  Meroiiry.  Hepatic  ore.  A 
bituminous  Cinnabar,  or  sulphide  of  mercury, 
from  Idria  in  Camiola. 

Idwor  of  Bulpliiir.  Fused  tersulphuvt  cf 
potassium :  so  called  from  its  Uver  colour. 

Idworj  (Fr.  livrfe).    A  word  derived,  prv 
bably,  from  the  clothes  delivered  by  master?  to 
their  servants,  in  which  sense  it  still  continurs 
to  be  used.    At  tournaments  the  cavaliers  n'iA 
to  distinguish  themselyes  by  wearing  the  liT'rr 
or  badge  of  their  mistresses ;  and  persons  •  t' 
distinction  formerly  gaye  liyeries  to  ptr^^r.^ 
unconnected  with  their  own  household  or  {am  >, 
to  engage  them  in  their  quarrels  for  the  tir.v 
being.    The  liverymen  of  London  are  a  num^-  r 
of  men  belonging  to  the  freemen  of  the  nin''^- 
one  companies,  which  embrace  the  differ :( 
trades  of  the  metropolis;   and  are  so  called  l-^- 
cause  they  are  entitled  to  wear  the  livery  « f 
their  respective  companies.    By  this  body  nn* 
elected  tne  common  councilmen,  shenffii,  M-> 
men,  and  some  other  superior  officers  of  th< 
city ;   and,  down  to  the  passing  of  the  K^fnrm 
Bill  in  1832,  they  had  Uie  exdusive  pririh  j- 
of  voting  at  the  election  of  memberB  of  parba- 
ment. 

Uwery  of  Seisin.  In  Law,  a  deliverr  d 
possession  in  lands,  tenements,  and  herediia* 
ments,  to  one  that  has  a  right  to  the  same :  :i 
ceremony  at  common  law  used  in  the  oonrt-.y* 
ance  of  lands,  whereby  an  estate  of  freeh*/.  1 
passes  by  feoffinent.     [FEOFFXEirr.] 

&lvlBff  roroe  or  Vis  Vlwa  (Lat).    In 
Mechanics,  the  product  of -the  mass  of  a  parti<  1 
into  the  square  of  its  velocity.     [Fobcb.] 

Xdvre  (Fr. ;  Lat  libra,  a  pound\  An 
ancient  French  coin,  which  appears  as  early  :-'< 
810  ▲.D.  It  was  at  first  divided  into  tver.ty 
sdidi,  and  afterwards  into  twenty  «ot».  At  i>' 
French  revolution  the  franc  waa  substituttnl  t  ? 
the  livze. 
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(Lat  lye),  A  term  employed  by 
the  old  chemists  to  signify  an  aUudine  ley  or 
solution. 

XKlBard«    [Lacbbta.] 

Uaadello  nag*.  A  group  of  hard  dark- 
ooloured  sandy  or  gritty  beds  readily  splitting 
into  flag-Btones.  This  group  is  of  considerable 
local  importance,  and  belongs  to  the  Silurian 
series  developed  in  South  Wales.  The  flags  lie 
near  the  top  of  the  lower  diyision  of  the  Silu- 
rian rocks,  as  recognised  by  Sir  R.  Murchison, 
passing  into  the  lower  subdivision  of  the  Cara- 
doc  sandstone,  part  of  which  is  Upper  Silurian. 
The  Llandeilo  flags  are  rich  in  fossils,  grmpto- 
lites  being  especially  abundant  in  them.  They 
also  contain  valuable  metalliferous  veins  in 
Shropshire.  They  are  represented  in  France 
by  the  slates  of  Angers,  and  in  America  by  the 
utica  slates.  It  is  chiefly  in  Wales  that  they  ex- 
hibit that  fiissile  character  which  has  given  them 
the  name  of  flags.  They  afford  many  stones  use- 
fid  for  paving  and  other  economic  purposes. 

Klmnos  (Lat.  planus,  level).  Tropical  plains, 
continuations  northward  of  the  forest  plains 
of  the  Amazons.  [Silvas.]  Their  area  is  about 
350,000  square  miles,  and  the  whole  are  desti- 
tute of  trees.  They  consist  of  low  table-lands, 
nearly  barren  for  tue  most  part,  sloping  at  first, 
and  then  ranging  at  a  dead  level  between  the 
Amasons  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  These  are 
called  the  Llanos  altos.  The  larger  plains  are 
lower,  but  also  nearly  barren,  the  soil  being  sand 
over  calcareous  rock  without  rocks  or  pebbles. 
Although  without  cultivation,  grasses  and  a  few 
bushes  cover  parts  of  these  plains. 

UoyA*a  Xdsta  A  well'>known  periodical 
publication,  which  contains  a  full  account  of 
shipping  intelligence.  It  derives  its  name 
from  Lloyd's  coffee-house,  so  lone  celebrated 
as  the  resort  of  all  classes  connected  either  with 
the  mercantile  or  shipping  interest;  and  its 
importance  in  supplying  full,  trustworthy,  and 
early  maritime  information  cannot  be  easily 
overrated.    It  has  been  in  existence  since  1716. 

iKOmOihm      [GOBITIS.] 

&oatf*lUiea  In  designins  a  ship,  the  load- 
line  is  the  supposed  line  of  deepest  immersion 
when  she  is  fully  laden.  Vessels  are  usually  so 
built  that  the  immersion  shall  be  deeper  aft  than 
forward. 

abOAdStOae.      [LODBSTONB.] 

TuomMXk  ^A.*Sax.  lam,  Ger.  leim,  day),  A 
variety  of  clay  in  which  there  is  sufficient  sand 
and  lunestone  to  render  it  loose  in  texture  and 
well  adapted  to  such  crops  as  require  a  soil 
in  which  they  can  readily  expand  and  assume 
their  natural  dimensions.  The  quantity  of  silica 
which  clays  are  capable  of  holding  mixed  up 
with  them  without  losing  their  peculiar  charac- 
teristics is  very  large,  amounting  in  some  cases 
to  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  die  whole  soil. 

XrtHuny  Soil.  In  the  language  of  practical 
agriculturists  and  gardeners,  is  one  in  which 
clay  exists  :  it  is  called  heavy  or  liffhly  as  the 
clay  may  be  more  or  less  abundant ;  and  sandy, 
gravelly,  or  calcareous,  as  these  earths  pre- 
dominate respectively  in  the  composition.     In 
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general,  loamy  soils  are  more  fertile  than  sand 
or  chalk ;  but  the  fertility  of  any  soil  is  always 
to  a  certain  extent  relative  to  the  nature  of  the 
subsoil,  and  to  the  local  climate. 

Sfoan.  In  Finance,  a  term  employed  to 
designate  such  advances  for  the  purposes  of 
national  administration  as  are  demanded  by 
temporary  exigencies.  In  the  middle  ages, 
when  public  credit  was  low,  and  the  method  oi 
joint  action  familiar  to  modem  capitalists,  for 
the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  necessities 
of  government  by  voluntary  subscription,  was 
unknown,  violent  means  were  resorted  to  in 
order  to  meet  any  emergency ;  though  in  gene- 
ral the  compulsory  contribution  was  coupled 
with  a  delusive  promise  of  repayment.  Borrow- 
ing was  a  frequent  expedient  of  government 
before  the  Revolution ;  but  no  effectual  guaran- 
tee for  the  liquidation  of  the  principal  sum 
borrowed,  or  for  the  punctual  payment  of 
interest  on  advances,  was  given  till  after  the 
settlement  of  1688.  Since  this  time,  however, 
it  has  been  found  essential  to  the  security  of 
government,  that  trustworthy  pledges  for  the 
guarantee  of  public  debts  should  be  afforded  to 
lenders ;  and  one  by  one  European  and  other 
civilised  .communities  have  entered  into  obli- 
gations intended  to  secure  public  credit^  and 
have  been  constrained  more  or  less  exactly  to 
keep  such  obligations. 

In  general,  loans  are  negotiated  by  indi- 
viduals or  banking  houses,  who  contract  to 
supply  the  borrowing  government  with  the 
sum  required,  either  in  a  variable  quantity  of 
money,  but  a  fixed  quantity  of  stock,  or  in  a 
fixed  sum  of  money  at  a  varying  rate  of  inte- 
rest The  former  is  the  method  which  has 
generally  been  adopted  in  this  country;  the 
finance  minister  advertising  for  tenders  of  so 
many  millions  of  stock,  and  trusting  that  the 
competition  of  capitalists  will  raise  the  per- 
centage paid  for  the  stock  to  the  highest  rate 
which  the  money  market  will  permit  Hence 
a  large  portion  of  the  national  debt  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  in  effect  factitious,  the 
nation  not  having  received  much  more  than 
three-fifths  of  the  sum  which  is  taken  as  the 
existing  indebtedness  of  the  community  to  its 
public  creditor.  The  question,  indeed,  whether 
this  method  of  borrowing  is  ultimately  advan- 
tageous or  the  contrary,  is  still  matter  of  de- 
bate ;  it  being  urged,  on  the  one  side,  that  the 
extinction  of  debt  is  rendered  more  difficult  by 
the  creation  of  so  large  an  amount  of  factitious 
obligations ;  and  on  the  other,  that  the  terms 
on  which  the  loan  is  procured  are  always  more 
favourable  when  the  rateof  interest  is  invariable, 
and  the  stock  therefore  uniformly  negotiable. 

In  most  other  countries,  loans  h&re  been 
effected  at  variable  rates  of  interest.  Such  a 
method  has  this  advantage,  that  when  public 
credit  is  high,  and  capital  abundant,  it  is 
possible  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans 
already  effected,  by  offering  the  public  creditor 
the  choice  of  repayment,  or  as  an  altematire 
a  diminished  percentage  on  his  capital.  Largn 
amounts  of  stock    in  this  country  have,   at 
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different  periods,  been  yiitoally  extingnished 
by  the  possibility  which  has  sometimes  occurred 
of  offering  lower  terms  to  the  public  creditor  in 
consequence  of  the  price  of  the  stock  having 
risen  above  par.  In  short,  the  government  has 
been  enabled  to  do  that  which  a  mortgagor 
does  who,  taking  advantage  of  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  extinguishes  one  mortgage,  and  creates 
another  on  more  favourable  terms. 

The  government  of  this  country  has  from 
time  to  time  negotiated  loans  on  the  latter 
method.  Its  first  loans  were  all  of  such  a  nature, 
the  other  system  having  been  adopted  after  the 
consolidation  of  the  various  three  per  cent 
stocks  in  1752.  Still,  though  the  greater  part 
of  the  sum  borrowed  was  funded  in  perpetual 
annuities  at  three  per  cent,  (called,  by  an 
abbreviation  of  the  term  used  in  the  Act  of 
1752,  consols),  other  portions  were  created  in 
other  stocks.  For  instance,  in  a  loan  negotiated 
in  1794,  the  lender  of  100/.,  in  addition  to  1002. 
stock  in  consolidated  annuities,  received  25/. 
four  per  cents,  and  an  annuity  of  lis.  6d.  for 
66  j- years.  The  '  loyalty  loan '  of  1797  was  nego- 
tiated in  a  five  percent  stock.  It  rarely  happens, 
of  course,  that  the  lender  can,  in  case  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  governments,  use  any  means 
in  order  to  compel  payment ;  but  the  police  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  exercises  a  powerful  control 
over  a  dishonest  administration,  by  excluding, 
in  the  case  of  fraud  or  repudiation,  all  the 
transactions  of  the  offending  government  from 
the  open  money  market.     [National  Debt.] 

XKiMiaoesB  (Loasa,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
natural  order  of  epigynous  Exogens  belonging 
to  the  Cactal  alliance,  found  chiefly  in  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  America,  and  distinguished 
by  their  distinct  petals  and  sepals,  their  scat- 
tered stamens,  their  confluent  pendulous  ovules, 
and  albuminous  seeds.  The  principal  genus, 
Loasa,  consists  of  stinginff  herbs. 

liObate  (Qr.  Ao/3^t,  alobe).  A  term  applied 
by  Linnaeus  to  the  feet  of  those  birds,  as  the 
grebe,  which  were  furnished  at  their  sides  with 
broad-lobed  membranes. 

&ob1>y.  In  a  ship,  a  small  cabin  adjoining 
the  bread-room,  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  surgeon. 

KobellaoeoD  (Lobelia,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order  of  epigynous  Exogens  of  the 
Campanal  alliance,  especially  distinguished  by 
ita  valvate  irregular  corolla,  its  syngenesious 
anthers,  its  stigma  being  surrounded  by  hairs, 
and  its  two  or  more  celled  ovary.  They  are  mostly 
herbs  or  subshrubs,  abounding  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  in  tropical  or  subtropical  climates, 
and  include  the  important  genus  Lobelia,  many 
species  of  which  have  acrid  properties,  and 
are  also  used  in  medicine.  One  of  them, 
L.  infiata,  a  North  American  species,  called 
Indian  Tobacco,  is  a  powerful  narcotic  poison. 
Its  leaves  have  been  used  in  medicine  as  an 
expectorant  and  emetic.  They  are  said  to 
quiet  the  action  of  the  heart  and  relax  the 
muscles,  and  to  be  of  great  use  in  allaying 
the  paroxysms  of  spasmodic  asthma,  and  as 
a  relaxant  in  hooping-cough. 
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A  peculiar  acrid  <nl,  oontainf^ 
along  wit^  Lobdie  acid^  in  the  leaves  of  the 
Lobelia  inflata, 

liobolte.  A  magnenan  variety  of  Idomse 
£rom  Ookum  in  Finland. 

&ob0ter.  A  well-known  Crostacean.  the 
Palinurtts  vulgaris  of  Cuvier.  Several  species 
are  used  as  food  on  the  Continent,  b^it  the 
Norway  Lobster  is  the  only  important  w 
brought  to  the  British  market  The  peculiar 
colouring  matter  of  the  shell  changes  from 
black  to  red  when  immersed  in  boiling  vate. 

iKNml  Frobtom*  In  Geometir,  a  prublrn 
in  which  the  number  of  given  conditions  beio; 
insufficient  to  determine  the  position  of  a  point. 
but  still  sufficient  to  prevent  this  positioii 
from  being  perfectly  arbitrary,  the  cnrre  « 
surface  is  required  upon  which  the  point  most 
be  situated.  Thus,  '  to  find  all  points  pqui* 
distant  from  two  given  fixed  points^'  is  a  loal 
problem.  The  rig^t  line  which  bisecta,  and  is 
perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the  giT'^c 
points,  contains  all  the  points  required,  u'l 
constitutes  the  solution  of  the  problem.    [Bi- 

TBRKINATB  PbOBLEM.] 

XKKMktIwe  Case.  In  Grammar,  the  Oft 
expressive  of  locality.  Such  a  case  nisu^i 
originally  in  all  the  Aryan  languages;  botin 
the  later  dialectical  formations  it  has  been  an- 
fused  with  other  cases  owing  to  the  simiUntj 
of  the  suffix  by  means  of  which  it  vas  ex- 
Btructed.  This  suffix  in  Sanscrit,  which  n- 
tained  the  case  in  all  numbers,  is  i;  and  it 
was  manifestly  the  same  in  Greek  and  Lat  s. 
Thus,  when  our  ordinary  gramoian  toll  q* 
that  in  the  phrase,  'Romae  vixit,'  ke  livd-' 
Rome,  Romas  is  in  the  genitive  case,  thet  hil 
into  the  great  error  of  oonfiising  thegenit]^ 
ease  with  the  locative  Roma-i  ^  Konue.  H^o.'^ 
arises  that  most  conftising  and  mischieTOG>  •/- 
grammatical  rules,  which  tells  the  learner  thi' 
position  at  a  place  is  in  Latin  to  be  expR^^*^ 
by  the  genitive  singular  of  the  first  and  teeix^ 
declensions  of  nouns,  but  by  the  dative  a 
ablative  case  of  the  singnlar  number  «^th 
nouns  of  the  third  dedensioD,  or  of  the  plonl 
number  of  the  first.  Instead  of  this  rule,  vi 
has  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  to  recommt 
it,  all  that  is  to  be  said  is  that  the^  "" 
called  genitives  and  ablatives  are  really  th(> 
locative  case,  as  may  be  seen  by  companBI 
Roma-i  ^  Romas,  Abyd-i,  Garthagin-e,  Athea 
is,  with  SropT^,  2aAcv«<l^-^  'AB^itm^a,  &f.  ' 
was  only  in  later  Latin  that  the  loeatir^  »i 
sumed  the  same  form  with  the  genitivf .  * ) 
original  termination  of  the  latter  in  the  t-j 
declension  being  in  -as,  as  shown  by  the  H 
'pater-familias';  and,  indeed,  the  idea  of  :<^^' 
genitive  at  all  is  seemingly  of  later  gm^- 
everything  that  is  abstract  in  langoage  hav!3 
been  originally  concrete.  (Max  Muller,  Za<*''^ 
on  Language,  first  series,  vL)  . 

&oob.     The  Scotch  term  lor  Lau  [vhi: 
see].    [LoiTOH.] 

abooliab«r  Ax».    [Battuhaxb.] 

&oek  (A.-Sax.  loc).    An  instrument  <^^ 
posed  of  springs  and  bolts,  used  for  the  h^^*"^ 
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ing  of  doon,  dnwen,  chests,  &c.  A  good 
kk  is  a  masterpiece  of  smith's  work,  and  re- 
quires much  delicacy  and  art  in  contriring  and 
Tdn-ing  the  vards,  bolts,  springs,  and  other 
pits  of  which  it  is  composed,  so  as  to  adjust 
them  to  the  places  where  thej  are  serviceable, 
:u)d  to  the  Tarious  occasions  of  their  use.  The 
•tnunore  of  locks  is  so  varied,  and  the  number 
of  inrentiGns  of  different  sorts  so  extended, 
thrtt  ire  cannot  attempt  to  enumerate  them. 
Ih<:>«e  placed  upon  outer  doors  are  called  «/ocA;- 
l<k$',  those  on  chamber  doors  are  called ' 
i^^ng-locJa ;  saeh  as  are  hidden  in  the  thick- 
it^  of  the  doors  to  which  they  are  applied 

ur«  called  mortuX'locka ;  and  those  that  are 
afplicii  upon  the  outside  d  the  doors  are 
rM  iron  rimlock*.  The  padlock  is  too  well 
boTn  to  require  description.  We  here  add  the 
ecLditioDs  which,  accoiniing  to  Mr.  Nicholson, 
^^];viI  necessary  in  a  lock  of  the  most  perfect 
^ini:  1.  That  certain  parts  of  the  lock  should 
b«  T&riable  in  position  through  a  great  number 
rf  eombbations,  one  only  of  which  should  allow 
ti.^  lock  to  be  opened  or  shut ;  2.  That  this  last- 
m-  ntioned  combination  should  be  variable  at  the 
|l-&.sare  of  the  possessor;  3.  That  it  should 
ro^t  be  poisible,  after  the  lock  is  closed  and  the 
o.mbinaUoQ  disturbed,  for  anyone,  not  even 
the  maker  of  the  lock,  to  discover  b^  anjr  exa- 
rninatioD  what  may  be  the  proper  situation  of 
'ie  parts  required  to  open  the  lock ;  4.  That 
trials  of  this  kind  should  not  be  capable  of 
i-iuriDg  the  lock;  6.  That  it  should  absolutely 
rctjuire  no  key,  and  be  as  easily  opened  in  the 
cuk  as  in  the  light;  6.  That  the  opening 
^r4  shutting  be  done  as  easily,  and  by  a  pro- 
t"*^  as  simple,  as  a  common  lock,  either  with 
or  vithout  a  key,  as  may  be  desired ;  7.  That 
^iji  keyhole  be  defended,  concealed,  or  inac- 
f  ■S'iiible ;  8.  That  the  key  may  be  used  by  a 
**niriger  without  his  knowing,  or  being  able  to 
' ><^^over,  the  adopted  combination;  9.  That 
'!*■  key  be  capable  of  a4JU6tment  to  all  the 
;  ''Atioos  of  the  lock,  and  yet  be  simple ;  10. 
rUt  the  lock  should  not  be  liable  to  Ixt  taken 
'  u  ifld  examined,  whether  the  receptacle  be 

■'ii  or  shut^  except  by  one  who  knows  the 
*  I'tf-d  combination.  These  considerations 
'^y^'lre  a  mechanical  problem  of  great  diffi- 
'u'j;  but  much  towards  its  accomplishment 
}i*  been  effected  in  various  inventions  by 
-riinah,  Chubb,  Taylor,  Hobbs,  &c.  The 
I'  mana  seem  to  have  known  the  use  of  tum- 

-  '^  in  their  locks>  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
\' -vimena  from  PompeiL 

.  L'^cx,  That  part  of  a  musket  or  fowling- 
>  <>  which  has  to  do  with  the  ignition  of  the 
• ' '  f'je  by  percussion. 

L^>ci^.  in  internal  Navigation,  the  part  of 
h  <>unal  included  between  two  floodgates,  by 
'■ "  iM  of  which  a  vessel  is  transferred  from  a 

-;^rto  a  lower  level,  or  from  a  lower  to  a 

-  ^•'i^.     It  is  also  applied  to  the  contrivance 
J  which  vessels  are  maintained  at  the  level 

^■*  ^h  tides  in  harbours  exposed  to  variations 

^-]evd    [Cakai..] 

On  Shipboard,  compartments  of 
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the  hold  for  the  stowage  of  chain  cables  and 
solid  shot.  They  are  centred  round  the  foot  of 
the  mainmast ;  that  position  for  these  weighty 
objects  being  found  to  give  the  easiest  motion 
to  the  ship  as  she  pitches  in  a  head  sea. 

IiOOkJ»w.    [Tbtamus.] 

&oooiiiotlon  (Lat  locus,  a  place,  and  motio, 
a  moving).  Such  motion  as  is  attended  by 
change  of  place  in  the  body  which  moves,  in 
contradistinction  to  motions  which  a  body  may 
have  which  is  stationary.  Thus  a  clock,  a  mill, 
a  lathe  moves ;  but  as  no  change  of  place  of 
the  machine  is  produced,  such  motion  is  not 
locomotion.  A  steam  engine  which  being  fixed 
in  its  position  impels  other  bodies,  is  a  station- 
ary engine ;  but  one  which  travels  with  the  bodies 
which  it  drives  is  called  a  locomotive  engine. 

liO€Oinottw«  Boffftna.  Any  engine  which, 
being  employed  to  draw  loads  in  transport 
overland,  travels  with  the  load  which  it  draws. 

Since  the  improvement  and  extension  of  iron 
railways,  this  term  has  been  exclusively  applied 
to  the  steam  engines  by  which  loads  are  drawn 
upon  them.  Although,  strictly  speaking,  the 
steam  engine  by  which  a  ship  is  propelled  is  a 
locomotive  engine,  it  is  not  usnal  to  apply  that 
term  to  it;  such  an  engine  being  called  a  viarine 
engine.  [Stkak  Enouis.]  The  term  locomotive 
engine  must,  therefore,  as  at  present  used,  be 
understood  to  express  the  travelling  steam  en- 
gine by  which  trains  are  drawn  on  railways. 

History  of  the  Locomotive  Engine. — The  first 
practical  application  of  the  steam  engine  as  a 
locomotive  power  took  place  in  1804,  on  a  rail- 
road at  Merthyr  TydvU,  in  South  Wales.  The 
encine  was  constructed  by  Messrs.  Trevithick 
and  Vivian,  under  a  patent  obtained  by  them 
two  years  previously.  This  engine,  in  several  re- 
spects, resembled  in  its  form  and  structure  those 
which  have  been  since  used  for  a  like  purpose. 

The  early  projectors  of  locomotive  engines 
were  all  impressed  with  a  notion  that  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  driving  wheels  to  the  rails  must 
be  insufficient  to  enable  the  power  applied  to 
these  wheels  to  give  progressive  motion  to  the 
carriage;  and,  without  thinking  it  necessary  to 
ascertain  by  actual  experiment  whether  such 
were  really  the  case  or  not,  they  expended 
much  ingenuity  and  capital  in  devising  means 
for  overcoming  this  dimculty,  which,  after  all, 
turned  out  to  be  merely  imaginary.  Engineers 
were,  in  fact,  impressed  with  a  notion  that  if 
any  power  compelled  the  wheels  to  revolve, 
they  would  merely  slip  upon  the  rails,  and  that 
the  carriage  or  engine  would  remain  stationary. 
To  provide  against  this,  Messrs.  Trevithick  and 
Vivian  proposed  to  make  the  external  rims  of  the 
wheels  intended  for  common  roads  rou^h  and 
uneven,  by  surrounding  them  with  projecting 
heads  of  nails  or  bolts,  or  by  cutting  transverse 
grooves  in  them.  Seven  years  afterwards  Mr. 
Blenkinsop,  of  Leeds,  obtained  a  patent  for  a 
method  of  surmounting  this  imaginary  difficulty 
by  the  substitution  of  a  i^k  rail  for  the  ordi- 
nary smooth  rail,  and  constructing  teeth  on 
the  driving  wheels  to  work  in  the  teeth  of  this 
rack.     Various  other  ingenious  contrivances 
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WAre  subsequently  prodnced  for  the  same  pur-  J 
pos6  until  about  the  year  1814,  when  expe- 
rience at  length  forced  upon   engineers  the  , 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  adhesion  of  the  ' 
tires  of  the  wheels  with  the  rails  was  amply 
sufficient  to  propel  the  engine,  even  when  draw- 
ing a  great  load  after  it 

The  next  stimulus  which  the  progress  of  this 
invention  received  arose  from  the  project  of 
constructing  a  railway  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  for  the  ;>urpo6es  of  a  general  i 
traffic.  When  this  project  was  undertaken,  it  | 
was  not  decided  what  moving  power  was  most 
eligible  —  whether  horse  power,  stationary 
steam  engines,  or  locomotive  engines ;  but  the 
first,  for  many  obvious  reasons,  was  soon  re- 
jected, in  &vour  of  one  or  other  of  the  last  two, 
and  after  an  elaborate  enquiry  the  decision  of 
the  directors  was  given  in  favour  of  locomotive 
power.  Prizes  were  therefore  proposed  to  be 
given,  under  certain  stipulations,  to  those  who 
would  construct  the  most  effective  locomotive 
engines  for  the  purposes  of  the  road. 

This  proposal  produced,  as  was  anticipated, 
much  competition ;  and  the  spirit  of  emmation 
being  roused,  a  trial  was  appointed,  which  took 
place  on  the  railway  in  October  1829.  Engines 
of  several  forms  were  produced ;  and  the  prize 
was  awarded  to  one,  called  the  Rocket^  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  the  son  of 
Mr.  George  Stephenson,  the  engineer  of  the  rail- 
way. ( Jeaffireeon  and  Pole,  Life  of  Robert  Ste- 
phenson . )  In  the  first  trial,  this  engine  attained 
the  then  astonishing  speed  of  twenty-nine  miles 
an  hour;  and  when,  unhappily,  at  the  cere- 
mony of  the  opening  of  the  railway,  the  acci- 
dent occurred  which  deprived  the  country  of 
Mr.  Huskisson,  his  wounded  body  was  con- 
veyed, by  the  same  engine,  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  miles  in  twenty-five  minutes,  being  at 
the  rate  of  thirty-six  miles  an  hour.  This  en- 
gine, which  involved  in  its  construction  all  those 
mechanical  arrangements  to  which  the  extra- 
Fig.  l. 
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ordinary  speed  and  power  of  the  locomotive 
engine  of  ue  present  day  are  due,  is  repre- 
sented in  elevation  in  fig.  1 ;  and  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  boiler  and  furnace  is  represented 
in  fig.  2.  It  is  supported  on  four  wheels,  the 
weight  being  principally  thrown  on  the  larger 
pair  worked  by  the  engine.  The  boiler  is  a 
cylinder  6  feet  long,  having  the  chimney  at 
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one  end,  and  the  fire  box  B  at  the  other.  Thi? 
box  is  surrounded  with  a  hollow  casing,  vhicb 
communicates  with  th«  bot- 
tom of  the  boiler  by  a  tube 
G,  and  with  the  top  by  a 
tube  D.  The  water  in  the 
boiler,  therefore,  fiows  into 
the  casing,  and  fills  it  to  the 
same  level  as  that  which  it 
has  in  the  boiler.  When  the 
engine  is  at  work,  the  boiler 
is  kept  about  half  filled  with 
water,  and,  consequently,  the  casing  roand  the 
furnace  is  completely  filled.  Steam  is  abiiD- 
dantly  generated  in  this  casing  exposed  u  it 
is  on  every  side  to  the  radiant  neat  of  the  fire; 
this  steam  rises  in  bubbles,  and  passes  thro«gb 
the  tube  D  into  the  boiler.  The  lower  pan  ("( 
the  boiler  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  copper 
tubes,  the  ends  of  which  appear  in  fig.  2.  th- 
fiame  and  heated  air  proceeding  firom  the  born- 
ing  f^el  pass  through  these  tubes,  and,  after tn- 
versing  the  whole  length  of  the  boiler,  fse^i'^- 
into  the  chimney,  imparting,  on  their  pas^^j 
heat  to  the  water  in  the  boiler.  The  necest^T 
draught  through  the  furnace  is  maintaioed  Ij 
causing  the  cylinders  to  discharge  the  va-^^" 
steam  into  a  pipe,  which  is  presented  up  th' 
chimney,  and  is  adled  the  blast  pipe.  Thetf  a:^ 
two  cylinders  placed  outside  the  engine,  oa 
either  side  of  it,  as  represented  in  fig.  1 ;  the5^ 
are  placed  in  a  diagonal  position,  and  theirnxi! 
move  in  guides ;  the  end  of  the  piston  red  i< 
connected  with  one  of  the  spokes  of  the  whw.' 
by  a  connecting  rod,  and  the  piston,  as  it  i^ 
driven  by  the  steam  in  each  dbection  in  tk; 
cylinder,  causes  the  wheels  to  revolve. 

The  circumstances  in  this  mechanical  l^ 
rangement,  on  which  the  rapid  prodactioQ  u 
steam  depends,  are  twofold;  first,  the  ext^^* 
sive  surface  exposed  to  the  radiant  heat  of  '"'^ 
fire,  by  the  casing  surrounding  the  fire  box. »! 
by  the  tubes,  twenty-five  in  number  and  otj 
three  inches  in  diameter,  by  which  the  hs.- 
and  heated  air  are  conducted  tbrongh  th-] 
boiler  from  the  fire  box  to  the  chimnej:  ^| 
secondly,  by  the  powerful  draught  maintain^' 
in  the  fiimace  by  the  current  of  steam  coa- 
stantly  discharged  up  the  chimney.  It  btf 
been  mainly  by  bringing  these  principles  more 
fWly  into  operation,  that  all  the  improvemt-nti 
since  made  in  the  locomotive  engine  have  bt^^ 
effected. 

Having  thus  briefiy  sketched  the  bistort  t 
the  locomotive  engine,  we  will  now  gi^f  •< 
description  of  such  a  machine  in  one  of  its  m*-"^ 
common  forms. 

Description  of  the  LocomoUw  Engin(.—\ 
longitudinal  vertical  section  of  a  locomi'tivj 
engine  is  represented  in  fig.  3 ;  and  a  plan  of  iU 
working  machinery,  including  the  cylinder*! 
pistons,  eccentrics,  &c.,  which  are  und*r  J.- 
boiler,  and  by  lie  operation  of  which  tj- 
engine  is  driven,  is  represented  in  fig.  4. 

The  boiler,  as  has  been  explained  in  itj 
engines  already  described,  is  a  cylinder  pla'^- 
upon  its  side;  the  firt  box  consists  of  t«J 
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CMings  of  metot,  one  witliin  the  other,  boltid  !  the  fltune  tbrongh  the  boiler  to  the  smoks  box, 

together  by  ataye,  represeDted  «t,  t ;  the  fire   are  made  of  the  beet  rolled  braes,  ^th  of  an 

grate  is  repreeeDtud  at  D.    The  fire  door  is  '  inch   thick,   and   1 1  of  an  inch  io   eitenial 

_.    ,  diameter;   they  aie  12t  in  nnmber,  and  the 

• f  distance  between  tnbe  and  tnbe  is  J  of  an  inch, 

The  tobea  act  as  stays,  connecting  the  ends  of 
the  boiler  (o  strengthen  them ;  but  besidM 
these  there  are  rods  of  vrought  iron,  repre- 
sented at  0,  fi^.  3,  wbich  extend  from  end  to 
end  of  the  boiler,  aboTe  the  roof  of  the  fire 
,  box.  The  Bmoke  box  F,  containing  the  cylin- 
)  I  ders,  steam  pipe,  and  blast  pipe,  is  4  feet  vide, 
I  and  2  feet  long  ;  it  is  formed  of  wrought-iron 
plates,  rireted  in  the  same  manaer  as  those  of 
the  fire  box.  From  the  top  of  the  smoke  box, 
nhicb,  like  the  fire  box,  is  semi-cylindrical, 
rises  the  chimney  Q,  16  inches  diameter,  made 
of  s~ii>ch  iron  platee,  rireted  and  bound  roond 
hj  hoops.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  smoke  box 
the  iForking  cyliaderB  are  placed  side  by  side, 
ID  a  boiizonlal  position,  with  the  slide  Tulres 
upwards,  as  seen  in  fig.  4. 

At  tbe  top  of  the  external  fire  box,  fig.  3,  a 
cireular  aperture  is  formed  IS  inches  in  dia- 
meter; and  ^>on  this  aperture  is  placed  the 
steam  dome,  T,  2  feet  in  height,  and  secured  to 
the  apertnre  by  unts.  The  steam  dome  is 
made  of  brass  nearly  hslf  an  inch  thick.  A 
funnel-shaped  tube  i^  with  its  wide  end  Dp- 
wnrds,  is  flanged  upon  the  side  of  the  great 
steam  pipe  S,  and  is  carried  upwards  so  that 
its  mouth  is  near  the  top  of  the  steam  dome  T. 
In  order  to  pass  into  tbe  eleam  pipe  S,  the 
steam  which  fills  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler 
A  must  ascend  Into  the  steam  dome  and  enter 
the  iimnel  d,  as  indicated  by  the  bent  arrow  io 
fig.  3.  This  arrangement  prevents,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  effect  ofpriaing,  by  which  word  is 
expressed  technically  the  spray  of  water  which 
rises  from  the  water  of  the  boiler,  and  is  mixed 
with   steam   in  the   upper  part  of  it: 


plan  fig.  4,  tliat  the  flra  box  is  on  every  side 
surrooDded  by  the  walw  contained  between  the 
two  caaings,  the  level  of  tbe  water  in  the  boiler 
being  above  tbe  roof  of  the  fire  box.  The  tubes 
by  which  the  flame,  sjid  tbe  produels  of  com- 
bustion, are  drawn  from  ibe  tiro  box  into  the 
smoke  box,  are  represented  at  E,  fig.  3.  The 
emoke  box  containing  the  cylinders  and  blast 
pipe,  and  snpporting  tbe  chimney,  is  repre- 
sented at  F.  In  the  engine  from  which  this 
dntring  wsa  taken,  the  boiler  is  a  cylinder  T\  \ 
feet  long  and  3^  feet  diameter;  it  is  clothed  with 
a  easing  of  wood,  represented  at  a,  and  bound 
lOOnd  W  iron  hoops  screwed  together  at  the  bot- 
tom. Wood  being  a  slow  conductorof  brat  Ibis 
coveting  has  tbe  effect  of  keeping  the  boiler 
warm  asd  checking  the  condeneiatiDn  of  stesm. 

The  external  casing  of  the  firo  box,  BB,  is 
nearly  square  in  Its  plan,  ns  seen  in  Sg.  4, 
being  4  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  7}  inches  long; 
it  is  constrained  of  wronght-iron  plat«s,  and 
descends  two  feet  below  the  boiler,  ns  seen 
in  fig.  3 ;  the  top  bong  semi-cylindrical,  of  a 
diameler  greater  than  that  of  the  boiler,  and 
concentrieal  with  it  The  inner  casing,  kk.  fig. 
4,  is  similar  in  shape  to  the  external ;  but  it  is 
lower,  and  flat  at  the  roof,  as  seen  in  fig.  3. 
Tbe  apace  between  the  two  casings  is  from  3  to 
4  inches  in  width.  This  interMl  fire  box  is 
made  of  copper  plates. 

As  the  top  of  the  fire  box  would  be  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  fire  if  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  were  suffered  to 
Ml  below  it,  BO  as  to  leave  it  uncovered,  a 
leaden  ping  m  is  inserted  in  it,  which  would 
melt  ont  before  the  copper  would  become  inja- 
rionsly  heeted,  and  the  steam  rushing  out  at. 
the  apetture  would  cause  the  fire  to  be  eitin- 
gnished.  The  tubes  E.  which  Gerre  to  conduct 
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falls  back,  and  nothing  but  pure  steam  entets 
'he  funnel  d.  The  wider  part  of  the  great 
iteam  pipe  S  is  flanged,  and  screwed  at  the 
linder    end   to    a  corresponding   aperture   in 

he  back  of  the  fire  box,  where  the  engineer 
stands ;  this  opening  is  covered  by  a  cireular 
~ilate,  secured   by  screws,   hadog   a   stuffing 

>ox  in  its  centre,  of  the  kind  used  for  the 
^lislon  rods  of  steam  cylinders.  Through  this 
staffing  box  the  spindle  or  rod  a'  of  the 
regulator  passes;  and  toils  end  is  sttncbed  a 
winch  h,  by  which  tbe  spindle  a'  is  capable  of 
bemg  turned.  To  the  other  end  of  this  spindle 
at  e  is  attached  a  plate,  which  mores  upon 
apertures  formed  in  the  cotpt  of  the  end  of  the 
great  steam  pipe  S;  so  that,  by  tnmbg  the 
winch  h  more  or  less,  this  plate  i  may  be 
removed  more  or  less  from  over  the  openings; 
and  thus  the  steam  may  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  steam  pipe  S  from  the  steam  dome  T  in 
greater  or  less  quantity,  or  may  be  shut  off 
altogether.  The  steam  pipe  S  being  enclosed 
within  the  boiler,  is  maintained  at  tbe  game 
temperature  as  the  steam  in  the  boiler;  and 
therefore  the  stesm,  in  passing  through  it,  is 
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not  liable  to  condensation.  The  Bt<«m  pipe, 
passing  through  the  tube  plate  at  the  front  of 
the  boiler,  is  turned  down  at  right  angles  in  the 
smoke  box,  where  it  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
one  being  conducted  to  each  of  the  valve  boxes 
of  the  cylinders.  The  lower  ends  of  these 
branches  are  flanged  to  the  yalve  boxes  at  the 
ends  of  the  cylinders  nearest  to  the  boiler:  by 
these  pipes  the  steam  is  conducted  into  the 
valve  boxes,  or  steam  chests,  from  which  it  is 
admitted  by  slide  valves  to  the  cylinders  to 
work  the  pistons.  On  the  upper  sides  of  the 
cylinders  are  the  valve  chests  U,  communi- 
cating with  the  passage  m,  fig.  4,  leading  to  the 
back  of  the  cylinder,  n  leading  to  the  front,  and 
o  leading  through  the  side  pipe  P  to  the  blast 
pipe.  These  openings  are  governed  by  a  slide, 
so  that,  when  steam  is  admitted  through  Tit,  the 
communication  shall  be  opened  between  n  and  o. 
Thus,  when  steam  is  admitted  to  the  back  of  the 
cylinder,  the  steam  from  the  front  will  flow 
from  n,  through  o,  into  the  blast  pipe.  When 
the  piston  reaches  the  front  of  the  cylinder, 
then  the  slide  opens  a  communication  between 
n  and  the  steam  pipe,  and  between  tn  and  o. 
Thus  steam  will  be  admitted  to  the  front  of 
the  cylinder,  while  the  ste^m  from  the  back  will 
escape  from  m,  through  o,  to  the  blast  pipe.  In 
this  way,  by  the  alternate  shifting  of  the  slide, 
steam  is  admitted  alternately  to  each  end  of  the 
cylinder,  and  allowed  to  escape  from  the  other 
end,  and  the  alternate  motion  of  the  piston  in 
the  cylinder  is  thereby  maintained.  The  pistons 
used  in  locomotive  engines  are  of  the  kind  called 
metallic  pistons,  and,  from  their  horizontal 
position,  they  have  a  tendency  to  wear  un- 
equally in  the  cylinders,  their  weight  pressing 
them  on  one  side  only ;  but,  from  their  smaU 
size,  this  effect  is  found  to  be  imperceptible 
in  practice.  The  cross  pipe  P,  which  com- 
municates with  the  eduction  passage  o,  in  each 
of  the  valve  boxes,  has  an  opening  in  the 
centre  presented  upwards,  as  seen  in  fig.  4.  To 
this  opening  is  fianged  the  base  of  the  blast 
pipe  P,  fig.  3,  which  rises  in  a  direction  slightly 
curved,  and  has  its  mouth  presented  upwards  in 
the  centre  of  the  chimney  G.  The  steam  which 
is  discharged  at  each  stroke  of  the  pistons  from 
the  cylinders  passes  through  this  pipe,  and 
escapes  up  the  chimney  by  pufis.  When  an 
engine  is  moving  slowly,  these  pufis  are  dis- 
tinctly audible,  resembling  the  coughing  of  a 
horse;  but  when  at  full  speed,  they  succeed 
each  other  so  rapidly  that  the  ear  can  scarce- 
ly distinguish  their  intervals.  This  stream 
of  waste  steam,  continually  rushing  up  the 
chimney,  maintains  the  necessary  draught 
in  the  fireplace;  the  upper  current  thus  pro- 
duced in  the  funnel  causes  a  corresponding 
current  into  the  smoke  box  F,  through  the 
tubes  £;  and  there  is  this  excellence  in  the 
arrangement,  that  the  force  of  the  draught  in 
the  chimney,  being  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  steam  produced,  must  be  therefore  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  fuel  necessary  to  be 
consumed. 

The  force  of  the  steam  thus  impressed  upon 
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the  pistons  is  communicated  by  the  triston  rods 
Y,  fig.  3,  the  cross  heads  of  which  more  in 
guides,  to  the  connecting  rods  B,  which  are 
attached  to  the  crank  pins  of  the  working  axle 
C ;  so  that,  as  the  piston  rods  are  driveo  Kick- 
wards  and  forwards  in  the  cylinders,  the  irork- 
ing  axle  is  made  to  revolve.  This  axle  \a^  the 
driving  wheels  of  the  locomotive  fixed  upon  it, 
and  the  engine  is  impelled  forward  upon  the 
railway  as  the  wheels  revolve. 

The  method  by  which  the  slides  are  made  to 
govern  the  admission  and  escape  of  the  »u.im 
to  and  from  the  cylinders  is  nearly  the  sam*^  a.- 
in  the  steam  engine  used  for  the  genend  pur- 
poses of  manufacture;  and  for  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  method,  see  Stsax  Enginl 
Meanwhile,  it  may  be  here  briefly  stated,  thit 
this  is  effected  by  two  circular  plates  call'^i 
eccentrics^  fixed   at  E  E,  fig.  4,  on  the  t:^ ;! 
working  axle.     These  eccentrics  are  oinniiJ 
plates  or  rings,  formed  upon  or  attached  to  (> 
axle  so  as  to  revolve  in  their  own  plane,  form- 
ing, in  effect,  a  part  of  the  axle  itself ;  but  fh  v 
are  so  placed  that  their  centres  do  not  coin-: .- 
with  the  centre  of  the  axle,  and  oonseqiu^u:'.;, 
as  they  revolve  with  the  axle,  their  centrv"  r.^ 
alternately  thrown  backwards  and  forwards,  i* 
they  pass  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  thi^  ail^ 
These  circular  plates  are  surrounded  by  mj>. 
within  which  they  revolve,  but  which  do  c-f^ 
revolve  with  them.     These  rings  are alteniatt'f 
thrown  backwards  and  forwards,  by  the  [Ky 
of  the  eccentrics ;  and  to  these  rin^  are  atta*: >  i 
rods  e  e,  which  communicate  motion  to  the  arnt* 
which  drive  the  rods  of  the  slides.     Thn>  :• 
alternate  motions  of  the  eccentrics  backwa.'\t^ 
and  forwards  proceed  frt>m  the  wori^ing  ai!-. 
produce  a  corresponding  backward  and  forriri 
motion  in  the  slides,  and  thereby  govern  t:*- 
admission  and  escape  of  the  steam  to  and  frcr. 
the  cylinders.    When  it  is  required  to  Tt^r>' 
the  motion  of  the  engine,  i.e.  to  make  it  mv 
backwards,  the  motion  of  the  slides,  and  iht^- 
fore  the  positions  of  the  eccentrics  onthewirk- 
ing  axle,  must  be  the  contnzy  of  that  nect'^*.^' ' 
to  produce  a  progressive  motion.    Sometinr- 
this  is  effected  by  shifting  the  position  oi  v 
eccentrics  on  the  working    axle;    but  nu* 
oommonly  it  is  effected  hv  a  second  p^iii'  - 
eccentrics,  represented  at  F  F,  fig.  4,  plAc*»i  ■  - 
the  axle  in  a  position  contrary  to  the  oth-  r^ 
When   the    engine  is  driven   backwards  th- 
eccentrics  £  £  are  thrown  out  of  gear,  &:  ■'- 
the  eccentrics  F  F  are  brought  into  action. 

As  all  the  moving  parts  of  the  engine  reqn.r" 
to  be  constantly  lubricated  with  oU,  to  dimii.>- 
the  friction  and  keep  them  cool,  oil  cups  !  ' 
this  purpose  are  fixed  upon  them.  In  ^^^■■' 
engines  these  oil  cnps  are  attached  separate  ; 
to  all  the  moving  parts:  in  otfaen  thev  ^^■ 
placed  near  each  other  in  a  row  on  the  sid<'  - 
the  boiler,  and  communicate  by  small  tul'^ 
with  the  several  parts  to  be  lubricated. 

The  tender  is  a  carriage  attached  behind : ' 
engine,  and  dose  to  it,  canying  coke  for : 
supply  of  the  furnace,  and  a  tank  conl^ii:  -  ~ 
water  for  the  boiler.    The  feed  for  the  bou* : 
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is  MDdarted  tZkiongh  a  Carved  pip«  priK^eding 
train  the  Usk.  iDil  c&rri«l  ^t  downvaide, 
url  al^erwds  in  s  horiioDUl  direcliou,  as 
nitt&nted  at  K,  %  3,  under  thit  boiler.  It 
<.1  LLiiniiiucuCM  -mth  a  forcing  pnnip,  irhicli  is 
njitrd  by  4n  arm  driTm  b;  the  ciosb  head  of 
The  urim  piston.  Bj  this  pump  wulcr  is  con- 
^Luilj  forced  bto  the  boiler,  so  long  aa  the 
I'Wip  it  kept  ill  commnnicatioii  with  the  tank  ; 
tiJ  Ibis  oommniiicatian  tnaj  be  optned  of 
(1.1  •>&  by  a  cock  (,  governed  by  the  pngineer. 
,\;  Ihr  frtd  of  the  boiler  bj  the  intiodiicliun  of 
iv.i  wtiter  checks  Iba  activity  of  the  evapo- 
Ww).  it  is  the  cnstom  not  to  feed  the  boiler  , 
ft.-"Tljand  coastautly,  but  to  throw  on  the  1 
i'l  •hfn  the  wort  on  the  eneinB  is  llRht  and  i 
^l  nuciimptioD  of  steam  smiUl,  and  to  shut  it 
<I  ihen  much  tteom  i»  required.  The  cir- 
■JTi-taore!  of  a  railway  natunLly  BUB([eHt  this.  | 
'^  u'  Q  the  engine  ia  ascending  an  incline  all  the  j 
"rim  which  the  boiler  is  capable  of  producing 
■•  f'Viuirwl,  and  therefore  the  activity  of  tlie 
>.'ilrr  ia  stimulated  by  shutting  off  tie  feed  ' ' 
1  lit  in  descending  an  icclina  less  power  ia  re 
jK'mI,  and  the  feed  ia  pat  on. 

l^prru  Locomotive  Etigina. — The  eiiRen 
■i-iand  fijr  speed  arising  OQt  of  theeompetitioi 
>i  toe  rii-al  gangaa  and  the  ealablishment  of 
lip:™  twins,  has  caused  engines  of  a  much 
^-■:re  mweifnl  class  to  be  introduced  since  thf 
t.-^  eJition  of  this  work  was  publidbed.  An- 
■uri  •»  give  examples  of  this  clafs  ol 
fjitr.  being  thp  exprvea  engine  designed 
■.'  Jlr.  Qooch  for  the  Great  Western  Eailwaj 
iS;.  51,  and  Cramplon's  express  engine  (fig.  6) 
li  finable  to  the  narrow  gaage.  These  engii 
"cTc  both  displayed  at  the  Great  Eihibili 
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inches  dismeUr,  giving  a  surface  in  tbe  tubes 
of  1. 799  square  feet:  Die  lolal  heating  surface, 
therefore,  is  1,962  square  feel,  Mr.  Gooch 
stales  that  an  engine  of  this  class  will  evaporate 
from  31)0  to  36t)  cubic  feet  of  water  in  the  hour, 
and  will  convey  a  load  of  23e  tons  at  a  speed 
of  40  cailes  an  hour,  or  a  load  of  181  tons  at  a 
speed  of  60  miles  an  hour.  The  weight  of  this 
engine  empty  is  3 1  tons ;  of  the  tender  8J  tons ; 
and  the  total  weight  of  the  engine  when  loaded 


vell-fon 


and   lev 


''  ISil.     The  cylinders  of  Gooch's  engine 

->  -i.h  18  inches  in  diameter  and  2-1  inchi 

""•'*;  Ihe  dtiving-whoels  are  8   feet  in  dii 

tlg.S. 


":  the  flrei^rale  conUins  21  square  feet  of 
-.  theheatinganrtaceofthefirsboiislda 
ife  fwL    There  are  in  all  30S  tubea  of  2 


about  l-36th  of  the  load  at  low  speeds.  Tbe 
tractive  force  requisite  for  drawing  carriages 
upon  railways  is  about  l-300(h  of  the  load,  or 
about  T^  lbs.  per  ton  at  low  speedn  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  very  well  formed  railways  the  force 
necessary  for  traction  is  less  than  this.  The 
renintanti-,  however,  increases  veryrapidly  with 
the  speed  of  the  train ;  and  Mr.  Gooch  has 
asoertuined  ex  peri  min  tally  tbnt  it  requires  a 
power  of  1,018  horses  to  be  deTelop<d  in  the 
cylinders  to  give  to  a  train  weighing  14S^  Ions 
a  speed  of  613  miles  an  hour.  Of  this  power 
799  horses  are  expended  in  propelling  the  train, 
and  the  residue  is  ei|iended  in  overeoniing  tlie 
resistance  of  the  bluet-pipe,  or,  in  other  wui\ls, 
in  blowing  the  fire.  The  evaporative  power  of 
a  locomotive  boiler  varies  as  the  fourth  root  of 
tbe  speed. 

KoflomotlT*  Vow«r.  This  term  denotes, 
in  contradislinetion  to  stationary  power,  any 
kind  of  moving  power  applied  to  the  transport 
of  loads  on  land,  and  tniveUing  with  the  load 
which  it  draws.  Horwa  employed  to  draw 
carriages  or  carry  loads  are  locomotive  powers. 

[LoOOMOTtVB  ENaiKK,] 

boouUolaBl  (a  word  coined  ^m  the  Lnt. 
locuius,  a  cell,  and  cico,  to  m'liii:).  In  Botany, 
that  mode  of  dehiscince  which  consists  in  the" 
ripened  carpels  splitting  through  their  backs. 

Loottlna  (Lat.).  In  Botany,  a  cell  or  cavity. 
Tbe  term  is  usually  applied  to  tbe  cells  of  the 

KootUD  T«n*BS  (Lat.  holding  a  fjace).  A 
termdenoliuga  deputy  or  substitute;  llie  French 
form  of  the  phrase  is  LrauTSNAWT  [which  see]. 

Itoaum  (Lat.  place).  In  Ancient  Geometry, 
a  line,  right  or  Curved,  eveir  point  of  which 
satisfies  given  conditions.  [Local  PaoiiLKM.] 
Thus  tbe  locus  of  a  point  equidistant  from  two 
given  fixed  points  A  and  B  is  the  right  line 
which  bisects  AB  perpendicularly. 

When  the  locus  of  the  variable  point  was  a 
straight  line  or  a  circle,  it  was  called  by  the 
ancient  geometers  a  jtlani-  Ivciu;  and  when  it 
was  one  of  the  conic  sections,  a  Miid  lociu. 

Plane  led  formed  a  branch  of  the  an- 
cient analysis  which,  according  to  the  account 
of  Pappns,  was  irejited  of  by  Apollonius  in 
two  books  which  have  been  tost.  They  were 
partly  restored  by  Schooten,  a  Dutch  geometer, 
who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  by  Fermat;  hot  afterwards  in  a  complete 
ler  by   Dr.   Simson  of   Qla^ow,  whose 
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treatise  De  Locis  Pianis,  published  in  1749,  is 
a  model  of  geometrical  elegance.  The  prin- 
cipal propositions  may  be  found  in  Leslie's 
Geometrical  Analysis. 

In  Modem  Geometry,  the  term  loctis  is  used 
more  generally,  to  indicate,  not  only  the  curve 
described  by  a  variable  point,  but  also  the  sur- 
face generated  by  a  yanable  curve.  Thus  the 
locus  of  a  right  line  which  rests  upon  three 
fixed  right  lines,  not  in  the  same  plane,  is  a 
hyperboloid  of  one  sheet.  Envelopes,  again, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  loci  of  their  Charac- 
teristics [which  see]. 

The  locus  of  an  equation^  in  algebraic  geo- 
metry, is  the  curve  or  surface  upon  which  are 
situated  all  the  points  whose  cooidinates  satisfy 
that  equation.  In  this  manner,  loci  are  distin- 
guished into  orders ;  the  order  of  a  locus  being 
simply  the  degree  of  the  corresponding  equation. 

iKHmst  (Lat.  locusta).  The  common  name 
of  a  species  of  insects,  forming  a  group  or  sub- 
genus  of  the  CrryUus  of  Linnseus.  They  have 
coloured  elytra,  and  large  wings,  disposed  when 
at  rest  in  straight  fan-like  folds,  as  in  other 
OrthopterOf  and  frequently  exhibiting  bright 
blue,  green,  or  red  colours.  The  thorax  is 
capacious,  to  afford  room  for  the  powerful 
muscles  of  the  wings,  and  is  marked  in  many 
species  with  one  or  more  crests  or  wart-like 
prominences.  The  locusts  fly  by  starts,  but 
frequently  rise  to  a  considerable  height.  Cer- 
tuin  species,  called  rmgratory  locusts^  unite  in 
incalculable  numbers,  and  emigrate,  resembling 
in  their  passage  through  the  air  a  dense  cloud : 
wherever  they  alight,  all  signs  of  vegetation 
quickly  disappear,  and  cultivated  grounds  are 
left  a  desert.  But  the  mischief  does  not  end 
here ;  for  when  dead,  the  mass  of  decomposing 
bodies  is  so  great  that  the  air  becomes  poisoned 
by  the  fetid  exhalations.  The  second  chapter  of 
Joel  gives  a  powerful  description  of  the  devas- 
tation committed  by  these  destructive  insects. 

M.  Miot,  in  his  translation  of  Herodotus, 
has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  heaps  of 
bodies  of  winged  serpents  which  that  historian 
states  that  hesaw.in  Egypt^  were  nothing  more 
than  masses  of  this  species  of  locust.  These 
insects  are  eaten  in  various  parts  of  Africa, 
where  the  inhabitants  collect  them  both  for 
home  consumption  and  for  commerce.  They 
take  away  their  elytra  and  wings,  and  preserve 
them  in  brine.  One  species  (Acridium  migra- 
torium,  Latr.)  occasionally  commits  devasta- 
tions in  the  south  of  Europe  and  Poland  ;  and 
stragglers  have  occasionally  reached  our  own 
coasts.  In  the  United  States,  the  term  locust 
is  applied  to  a  species  of  Cicada^  which  by  their 
numbers  and  voracity  are  almost  as  destructive 
as  the  true  locusts  of  the  Old  World. 

Zrf>oiist^tree«  The  Ceratonia  Siliqua.  The 
name  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  Rohinia 
Pseud-Acacia, 

XKKsnsta  (Lat ).  In  Botany,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  that  form  of  spike  which  consists  of 
flowers  destitute  of  calyx  and  corolla,  the  place 
of  which  is  occupied  by  bracts,  and  has  a 
flezuose  rachis  that  does  not  fall  with    the 
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flowers.  The  grasses  affiird  examples.  lad 
part  of  the  inflorescence  so  amngea  is  oBkI  i 
locusta^  the  structure  of  which  is  as  folknra:  it 
the  base  are  two  opposite  empty  bracts  called 
glumeSj  one  of  whicb  is  attached  to  the  nchis 
a  little  above  the  base  of  the  other ;  above  the 
glumes  are  seyeral  florets  sitting  in  dnticok- 
tions  of  the  rachis ;  each  of  these  consists  of  one 
bract  called  a  pdUj  sometimes  with  the  midrib 
quitting  the  lamina  a  little  below  the  apex,  and 
elongated  into  a  bristle ;  and  of  another  \mA 
facing  the  first,  with  its  back  to  the  ruhk 
bifid  at  the  apex,  with  no  dorsal  vein,  bat  with 
its  edges  inflexed,  and  a  rib  on  eadi  nde  &t 
the  line  of  inflexion  ;  and,  lastly,  within  tb^t: 
pales  are  situated  two  extremely  minute  flt^hy 
scales  {lodicula)y  which  are  sometimes  connaV, 
and  stand  at  the  base  of  the  sexual  organs. 

&ode  (A.-Sax.  Isdan,  to  le^td).  The  tech- 
nical Mining  term  for  a  metalliferons  or  on- 
producing  mineral  vein.  In  mining  disirids 
ore  occurs  either  in  mineral  veins  or  in  be(U. 
If  in  the  former,  the  veins  are  almost  van- 
riably  found  to  have  one  of  two  or  thit« 
principal  directions,  being  either  nearly  {u?- 
allel  to  the  axis  of  elevation  of  the  dkrict, 
at  right  angles  to  that  direction,  or  wHdh 
an  angle  of  45<^  with  it.  The  first  serin  ai« 
generally  called  by  miners  right-running  t»kf 
or  loeles ;  the  second  are  cross  courses ;  and  th- 
third  contra  lodes,  sometimes  called  caunt'Ti. 
Lodes  differ  almost  without  limit,  in  length 
width,  and  depth,  and  also  in  the  nature  cf 
their  mineral  contents.    [Minbral  Vbiks.] 

&ode«iuui  (A. -Sax.  Ud-man,  a  Uadrr),  A 
pilot  for  harbour  and  river  duty. 

Ziodestar  (Icelandic  leidar-stieina,  l^adiej 
star).    A  name  for  the  pde  star. 

XiOdestone.  The  name  given  to  iQiigDet.e 
iron-ore  when  endowed  with  magnetic  polsintj. 
in  which  case  it  constitutes  the  native  magi>rt 
orlodestone.     [Maoketitb.] 

Kodge.    [Fbeeicasonst.] 

lrf>Affeineiit  (Fr.  logement).  In  Fortifii^- 
tion,  an  intrenchment  hastily  thrown  up  on  ^ 
captured  breach  or  outwork,  in  order  to  baid- 
tain  the  position  against  recapture. 

&odloiiUu  In  Botany,  a  term  given  Ij 
Palisot  de  Beauvois  to  the  two  minutf  colour- 
less fieshy  hypogynous  scales  which  are  Si- 
tuated beneath  the  ovary  of  grasses. 

abodoteoa.  The  Coco  de  Mer  or  Doub> 
Cocoa-nut,  L.  Seckellarum,  belongs  to  this  g«»nc« 
of  palms,  which  is  found  only  in  the  S<»ych<*ll«>- 
and  is  there  so  rare  as  to  have  been  in  dam?'' 
of  extinction  through  the  reprehensible  pract:^ 
of  cutting  down  the  trees  for  the  sake  of  tb 
nuts.  These  great  hard  black  two-lobed  du' 
are  very  singular  objects.  The  trunk  is  set  li 
a  very  curious  socket-like  case. 

&4MSS.  A  local  deposit  of  fluviatite  orrr. 
consisting  of  a  finely  comminuted  sand  c: 
powdery  loam  of  yellowish  grey  colour.  Th> 
sand  is  chiefly  aigillaceous  matter,  with  al-^- 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  Hme  aaii  A' 
much  quartiEose  or  micaceous  sand.  It  <^-^^'\ 
contains  hard  calcareous  concretioDs  in  psimliii 
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Ujen.  It  \a  nnsolidified,  and  easily  washed 
awaj.  It  contains  land  shells,  and  sometimes 
freshwater  species.  Suodnea  dongata  is  charac> 
teiistic  of  it  It  rarely  shows  signs  of  stratifica- 
tioD,  being  perfectly  homogeneous.  It  chiefly 
occnptes  the  Talley  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  newer 
than  any  regnhurly  deposited  rock  in  the  district 
It  is  sometimes  seventy  feet  thick.  Near  B&le 
it  caps  hills  1,200  feet  above  the  sea. 

LoTf  Xrfiff-4lne.  In  Sea  language,  the  log 
is  a  piece  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  sector  of  a 
orele  (nsuaUy  a  quadrant)  of  five  or  six  inches 
ndios.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ; 
Slid  so  baknced,  by  means  of  a  plate  of  lead 
miM  to  the  circular  part,  as  to  swim  perpen- 
diimlarly  in  the  wat«r,  with  about  two-thirds 
imiQerBed  under  the  surface.  The  log-line  is  a 
Koall  cord,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the 
log.  vhile  the  other  is  wound  round  a  reel  in 
the  stern  part  of  the  ship.  The  log  thus  poised 
k<>epa,  in  theory,  its  place  in  the  water,  while  the 
line  is  unwound  from  the  reel  as  the  ship  moves 
through  the  water;  and  the  length  of  line 
Qflwoond  in  a  given  time  gives  the  rate  of 
the  ship's  sailing.  This  is  calculated  by  knots 
made  on  the  line  at  certain  distances,  while  the 
tim^  is  measored  by  a  sand-glass  of  a  certain 
EQfflber  of  seconds.  In  order  to  avoid  calculation, 
the  length  between  the  knots  is  so  proportioned 
to  the  time  of  the  glass  that  the  number  of  knots 
onvoand  while  the  glass  runs  down  shows  the 
cumber  of  miles  the  ship  is  sailing  per  hour. 
Tuns,  suppose  the  glass  to  be  a  half-minut« 
ope,  it  will  run  down  120  times  in  an  hour. 
^^u7,  distances  by  sea  are  reckoned  by  nautical 
Qiiles  of  60  to  a  degree ;  so  that  each  mile 
coQtaiiis  about  6,100  feet^  the  120th  part  of 
vhich  is  about  ol  feet  If;  therefore,  the  knots 
(▼bich  are  pieces  of  coloured  cloth)  are  fiutened 
to  the  log-line  at  distances  of  61  feet,  the 
oomber  of  knots  unwound  from  the  reel  in  half 
a  minntfl  is  the  number  of  miles  the  ship  runs 
is  one  hour.  If  the  glass  runs  down  m  less 
than  half  a  minuta,  the  intervals  between  the 
bot«  mnst  be  diminished  In  proportion.  The 
^  knot  is  placed  about  five  fathoms  from 
the  log,  to  allow  the  latter  to  get  clear  of  the 
s^p  bdore  the  reckoning  commences ;  and  the 
pirt  of  the  line  between  the  lead  and  the  first 
bot  ia  called  the  stray-line.  The  action  of 
the  log  is  uncertain,  currents  and  other  con- 
^Qgf'Qcies  affecting  it.  More  complicated  logs 
^'  often  used,  which  themselves  register  the 
fat«,  direction,  &c.  The  log  is  heaved  hourly 
in  Ri^n-of-war,  and  every  two  hours  in  merchant- 
^•^els,  the  particulars  being  each  time  entered 
m  the  ship's  log-book. 

Zoraa  Btoaes  or  Xooklnv  Btones. 
The  name  given  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere  to 
Woeb  of  stone  so  exactly  balanced  on  three 
r^intg  of  the  solid  rock  below,  that  a  slight 
''ffijrt  will  move  them,  although  their  weight 
^iy  amount  to  many  tons.  These  are  pro- 
Uibly  natural,  and  may  have  been  either 
dropped  by  ice  that  has  floated  over  or  moyed 
^F^n  the  surface  during  the  glacial  period,  or 
^  shaped  by  the  effect  of  weathering. 
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(Logania,  one  of  the  genera). 
An  important  natural  order  of  pen'gynous  Exo- 
gens,  belonging  to  the  Gentianal  alliance ;  in 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  having  opposite 
leaves  and  intervening  stipiues.  The  oider  is 
mostly  tropical,  and  includes  seyeral  genera,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  Strychnos^  which 
contains  the  Poison  Nut,  8.  nux  vomica ;  the 
Tieut^  8,  Tieuti;  the  Woorali,  8.  toxifera;  and 
the  Clearing  Nut,  8,  potatorum.  The  Spigdias 
and  Potatias  are  also  active  plants.  8trychno8 
pseudoquina  is,  however,  said  to  be  the  best 
febrifuge  in  Brazil 

XiOf  anlte.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron,  occurring  in 
the  Laurentian  limestones  of  Canada,  and 
named  after  Sir  W.  K  Logan. 

abogaiithm  (Gr.  X^of,  a  proportion,  and 
iLpt$fi6sj  number).  Every  number  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  power  of  another  given  invariable 
number  or  base.  The  exponent  of  that  power 
is  said  to  be  the  logarithm  of  the  number  to  that 
base.  Thus  10  being  the  base,  the  logarithm  of 
1,000  is  3,  and  generally  if  nsa*,  jr  is  the 
logarithm  of  the  number  n  to  the  base  a, 
or  symbolically  X'^log^n.  Since  1^=0*  and 
a'^a\  we  at  once  conclude  that  the  logarithm 
of  1  is  0  in  every  system  of  logarithms,  and 
that  1  is  always  the  logarithm  of  the  base 
itself.  If  Xif  Xg,  be  the  respective  logarithms 
of  any  two  numbers  n^,  n,,  and  a  the  base  of 
the  system,  we  have  by  definition 


and  hence 
whence 


111  na«a«i+»a 
*i  +  *a=log,  (ni«,), 


that  is  to  say  (1)  the  logarithm  of  the  product 
of  two  or  more  numbers  is  always  equal  to  the 
sum  of  their  logarithms ;  similarly,  since 

«i       «i-«a 
— -a         » 

it  follows  that  (2)  the  logarithm  of  the  quotient 
is  the  excess  of  the  logarithm  of  the  dividend 
over  that  of  the  divisor.  Lastly,  since  w^™  —  a"**i, 
whether  m  be  integral  or  fractional,  we  conclude 
that  (3)  the  logarithm  of  any  power  of  a  number 
is  the  product  of  the  logarithm  of  the  number 
and  the  exponent  of  the  power,  and  (4)  the 
logarithm  of  any  root  of  a  number  is  obtained 
by  dividing  the  logarithm  of  the  number  by 
the  index  of  the  root 

By  means  of  a  calculated  table  of  logarithms, 
therefore,  the  operations  of  multiplication,  divi- 
sion, involution,  and  evolution,  may  be  replaced 
by  the  simpler  operations  of  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division.  Hence  the 
great  utilii^  of  logarithms  in  numerical  compu- 
tations. The  system  of  logarithms  in  general 
use  is  that  known  as  Briggs's  system,  which 
corresponds  to  the  base  10.  The  advantages 
of  the  system  will  be  manifest  on  observing 
that  the  logarithms  of  any  two  numbers  which 
differ  only  in  the  position  of  the  decimal  point, 
have  the  same  decimal  part  or  mantissa^  and 
merely  differ  in  their  integral  parts  or  charac' 
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tfrisHcs,  which  latter  can  be  eaailjr  supplied,  so 
that  the  tables  need  onlj  contain  the  seTeral 
mantisflse.    Thus, 

log  7369-4-:log  (10»  X  7-3694)«3  +  log  7-8694. 

Now  7*3694  being  between  1  and  10,  its  loga- 
rithm will  be  between  0  and  1,  and  will  conse- 
qnentlj  have  the  characteristic  0 ;  it  is  in  fact 
0-8668424.  Log  73694,  therefore,  will  have 
the  same  mantissa  with  the  characteristic  3, 
which  is  obrionsly  the  number  of  places  to  the 
left  of  the  units  place  at  which  significanes 
begins  in  the  number  7359*4.    Again,  since 

•0073694 -rZ^?^*, 

1000' 

•log  (00073694)«  0-8668424 -3. 

This  result,  which  is  in  reality  negative,  is 

usually  written  thus  8 ;  8668424,  the  mantissa, 
for  obvious  reasons,  being  preserved  positive, 
and  the  characteristic  alone  made  negative ; 
the  latter,  it  will  be  observed,  indicates  that  in 
the  number  0*0073694  significance  begins  three 
places  to  the  right  of  the  units  place^  whence  is 
manifest  the  very  simple  rule  for  supplying  the 
characteristic  of  the  logarithm.  [Significant 
Digits.] 

When  a  table  of  logarithms  has  been  calcu- 
lated  to  any  base,  logarithms  to  a  different  base 
can  be  obtained  from  it  by  mere  multiplication 
by  a  constant  fiictor.  Thus  f= 2*7182818284  .  . . 
being  the  base  of  the  natural  or  Napierian 
system  of  logarithms  [Exponential  Sebcbs],  x 
the  natural,  and  |  the  common  logarithm  of  one 
and  the  same  number,  we  shall  have  the  relation 
e*  «x  10^,  both  these  quantities  being  equal  to 
the  number  in  question.  Taking  the  natural 
logarithms  of  these  equals,  we  have    . 

This  number 

--i—«  0*4342944819, 
log,lO  * 

by  which  natural  logarithms  must  be  multiplied 
in  order  to  obtain  common  logarithms,  is  called 
the  modulus  of  the  latter  system. 

A  convergent  infinite  series,  by  means  of 
which  natural  logarithms,  and  hence  all  others, 
may  be  calculated,  is, 

the  manner  in  which  it  is  obtained  is  explained 
in  all  text-books.     [Exponential  Sbbibs.] 

Logarithms  were  invented  by  Lord  Napier, 
baron  of  Merchiston  in  Scotland;  and  made 
known  in  a  work  published  by  him  in  1614, 
under  the  title  De  mirifici  Logarithmorum 
Canonis  Constructions,  Heniy  Briggs,  a  con- 
temporaiy  of  Napier,  and  professor  of  geometry 
in  Oresham  College,  constructed  another  system, 
having  for  its  base  the  number  10,  which, 
corresponding  with  our  system  of  numeration, 
is  much  more  convenient  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  calcuUtion.    Briggs  calculated  the 
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logarithms  to  14  places,  besides  the  index,  of 
all  numbers  between  1  and  20,000,  andbetwe«a 
90,000  and  100,000,  and  published  them  in 
his  Arithmetica  Logaritkmica  in  1624.  Arun 
Vlaoq,  a  native  of  Holland,  oompoted  tbt 
logarithms  of  the  numbers  firom  20,000  to 
90,000,  and  thus  completed  what  had  heen 
begun  and  partly  accomplished  by  Briggs ;  bnt 
he  reduced  the  tables  to  10  dedmu  places. 
Vlaoo's  Arithmetica  Logariikwuca  waa  pub- 
lished at  Gottda  in  1628,  and  contained  the 
logarithms  of  all  numbers  from  1  to  100,000. 
calculated  to  10  decimals;  as  also  the  logv 
rithms  of  the  sines,  tangents,  and  secants  of 
every  minute  of  the  quadrant.  Vlaoq  afto* 
wards,  in  1633,  published  another  most  vdu- 
ble  work,  his  Trigonometria  Ar^fieialit,  con- 
taining the  logarithmic  sines,  cosines,  tangeots, 
and  cotangents  for  every  ten  seconds  of  the 
quadrant,  calculated  from  the  natural  sines,  &e. 
of  the  Opus  Palatinum  of  Bheticua.  In  the 
same  year  another  work  of  the  same  kind,  the 
Trigonometria  Britannica,  was  published  at 
Gouda,  containing  the  logarithmic  sines  aod 
tangents  for  tbe  100th  part  of  every  degree  of 
the  quadrant,  together  with  a  table  of  natonl 
sines,  tangents,  and  secants.  These  had  be» 
computed  by  Brings. 

Logarithms  being  of  constant  use  in  astrono- 
mical and  trigonometrical  calculations,  tk 
tables  which  have  been  published  are  rerr 
numerous.  The  most  complete  are  those  of 
Vlacq,  already  mentioned,  to  ten  dedmab; 
but  they  are  venr  scarce,  and  can  with  difficoity 
be  pitM^ured.  There  is  an  edition  of  them  br 
Vega,  1797,  also  scarce.  Qtudener's  Logarithtn*^ 
printed  in  1742,  in  4ta,  and  another  edition  of 
them  at  Avimon  in  France  in  1770,  are  to  Berea 
decimals.  Callet's  Logarithms,  in  8vo.,  li^« 
Gardener's,  contain  the  losarithmic  sines,  &^ 
for  every  10  seconds.  Taylor's  Logarithm,  in 
4to.,  and  also  Baguay's,  have  themtoereiy 
second.  Hutton*s  Logarithms,  and  Babbajze's 
Logarithms  ofNumbers,  are  well  known.  Tb*^ 
latter  was  carefully  collated,  and  is  veir  ac- 
curate and  convenient.  Hulsse's  Siimmlu*!^ 
Mathematischer  Tafeln  (seoond  stereotrptd 
edition,  Leipsig  1849)  is  also  exceedinglj 
accurate  and  usefuL 

The  above  (excepting  Vlaoq's  and  Vega'f) 
are  all  to  seven  decimu  figures,  but  for  manj 
purposes  logarithms  to  a  less  number  of  da^i* 
mals  are  sufficiently  accurate.  For  narigati<ja 
and  surveying,  tables  to  six  figures  are  the 
most  convenient,  as  they  give  in  general  the 
trigonometrical  lines  correct  to  single  seconds 
The  best  Ubles  of  this  kind  are  Farit^y'a 
Tables  of  Six-figure  Logarithms  (r2mo.  1840). 
For  nuuiy  auxiliary  computations  in  astronomr, 
it  is  sufficient  to  have  the  locarithms  to  fi^ 

Places.  The  reprint  of  Lalande's  Fite-Jufi* 
''able  by  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society  (iSm^i. 
1839)  is  convenient,  and  may  be  relied  on  fit 
accuracy. 

KogMrltliinlo  Cvrwe.  A  curve  whose  at» 
Bcissse  are  proportional  to  the  logarithms  ct 
the  corresponding  ordinates.    It  may  easily  If 
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constructed  from  its  equation  x=m  log^f  or 

yssa*.  wheienimm. is  the  modulus  of  the 

system  of  logarithms  whose  base  is  «.  Jhis 
modulus  is  precisely  the  subtangent  y  -^  at 

any  point  of  the  curve,  that  is  to  say  the 
portion  of  the  abscissa  axis,  of  constant  length, 
which  is  intercepted  between  the  tangent  and 
the  ordinate  at  any  point  The  carve  obviously 
approaches  the  abscissa  axis  asymptotically  on 
the  negative  side  of  the  origin,  and  recedes  to 
an  infinite  distance  firom  it  on  the  positive 
side;  it  crosses  the  ordinate  axis  at  the  unit 
of  distance  above  the  origin. 

The  curve  was  investigated  first  by  Gregory 
of  St.  Vincent,  and  afterwards  by  Huygens, 
Euler,  and  others.  With  respect  to  a  contro- 
verjBy  which  arose  ss  to  the  proper  interpre- 
tation of  the  equation  y—^^  see  Euler' s  AntU, 
Inf.  vol.  ii. ;  Vincent,  in  Oergonne's  Anntxlfg, 
ToL  XV. ;  and  Qregoiy  in  Cam.  arid  Dub.  Math. 
Journal,  vol.  i. 

J^fSmartXbaaaAo  BptmL  A  curve  imagined 
by  Descartes,  and  best  defined  by  its  polar 
equation  r^a*.  It  has  the  property  of  repro- 
ducing itself  in  various  ways ;  its  involute,  re- 
ciprocal, evolute,  inverse,  pedal,  &c.  are  all 
logarithmic  spirals,  as  are  also  its  caustic  by 
reflexion  and  refraction,  the  light  being  incident 
from  the  pole.  It  cuts  all  its  radii  vectores  at 
a  constant  angle  whose  tangent  is  the  modulus 
of  the  system  of  logarithms,  having  the  base  a, 
i.  e.  the  radius  vector,  corresponding  to  the 
anglers]. 

Kewton  proved  that  if  the  force  of  gravi- 
tation had  been  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the 
distance^  instead  of  the  aquare^^  the  planets 
would  have  shot  ofTfirom  the  sun  in  logarithmic 
spirals.     {Prrneipia,  lib.  i.  prop,  ix.) 

James  Bernoulli's  paper  on  this  curve  in  the 
Acta  Eruditorum,  1692,  is  well  worthy  of 
perusal  as  a  fine  specimen  of  mathematical 
eloquence  and  enthusiasm. 

&offlo  (Gr.  Xo7tir4,  sc.  rixrn^  art^  from 
X/AyoSf  diaeourae).  Logic  has  been  defined  to  be 
the  science,  and  also  the  art,  of  reasoning.  It 
is  a  science,  because  it  investigates  those  prin- 
ciples on  which  reasoning  proceeds :  it  has  been 
termed  an  art,  as  furnishing  rules  whereby  the 
formal  part  of  an  argument  may  be  constructed. 
Logic  vras  highlv  valued,  perhaps  overvalued, 
among  ancient  pbilosopheis.  The  Stoics,  in  par- 
ticular, were  celebrated  fbr  their  application  of 
its  principles  to  their  own  favourite  metaphy- 
sical discussions.  From  the  abuse  of  logical 
knowledge  arose  the  celebrated  fidlades  of  the 
Sophists,  who,  according  to  the  satirical  repre- 
sentations of  Athenian  writers,  were  hired  to 
furnish  their  pupils  with  the  means  of  defend- 
ing right  or  wrong  positions  with  equal  facility. 
Zeno  of  £lea  is  called  the  father  of  loaic^  or 
dialectics,  according  to  the  ancient  appellation 
of  the  science ;  but  we  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  discipline  which  he  taught ;  although 
it  can  hardly  have  consisted,  as  more  recent 
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writers  have  represented,  of  a  mere  manual  of 
captious  fallacies.  But  it  is  to  the  master 
mind  of  Aristotle  that  the  science  owes,  as  &r 
as  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  its  first  exposition, 
and  its  systematic  developement.  When,  in  the 
middle  ages,  the  Aristotelian  logic  became  the 
foundation  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  at- 
tempts were  made,  especially  one  by  the 
famous  Raymond  Lullius,  to  throw  the  science 
into  a  new  form,  but  without  success.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  various  misapplications  and 
perversions  which  the  system  had  undergone 
in  the  hands  of  later  dialecticians,  it  fell  into 
great  disrepute  in  modem  times ;  and  many  of 
our  .first  metaphysical  writers,  as  Locke,  for 
example,  have  treated  it  vrith  a  contempt  not 
wholly  undeserved  b^  the  ordinary  expositions 
of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  science. 

The  following  sketch  gives  the  outlines  of 
the  science,  as  set  forth  in  Whately's  Elements 
of  Logic. 

However  multifarious  the  subjects  to  which 
reasoning  may  be  applied,  and  however  com- 
plicated its  details  may  become,  the  process  by 
which  all  reasoning  is  conducted  is  one  and  the 
same.  Whoever  seeks  to  prove  that  because 
one  thing  is  thus,  therefore  another  thing  is  so, 
whether  he  be  a  philosopher  pursuing  a  recon- 
dite truth,  or  a  labourer  commenting  on  the 
events  of  his  daily  life,  cannot  travel  out  of  the 
bounds  of  Aristotelian  syllogism.  In  analysing 
the  process  in  question,  we  find,  in  the  first  place, 
that  every  truth,  or  apparent  truth,  arrived  at 
by  reasoning,  technically  termed  a  conclusian, 
is  deduced  from  two  other  propositions,  techni- 
cally termed  premieeee,  either  both  expressed, 
or  one  expressed  and  the  other  implied.  In 
many  instances  it  is  at  once  evident  to  the 
mind  of  one  capable  of  reasoning  that  if  the  two 

?remisses  be  true,  the  conclusion  must  follow, 
'hus,  if  I  vrish  to  prove  the  mathematical  truth 
that  every  A  is  equal  to  B,  I  find  a  third 
quantity,  C,  which  is  equal  to  both ;  and  my 
argument  then  assumes  the  following  shape: 
'  Whatever  is  equal  to  C  is  equal  to  B ;'  but  every 
A  is  equal  to  C,  therefore  every  A  is  equal  to  B.' 
Here  the  connection  between  the  conclusion 
and  the  premisses  is  at  once  evident  and  true ; 
but  there  are  many  cases  in  which  there  is  an 
apparent  connection  which  is  in  reality  false: 
in  other  words,  from  two  premisses  a  conclusion 
is  deduced,  which,  admitting  the  truth  of  those 
premisses,  does  not  in  reality  follow  from  them. 
The  following,  for  example,  is  an  instance  of  a 
conclusion  incorrectly  deduced  from  its  pre- 
misses, which,  nevertheless,  might  at  first  sight 
pass  current  for  reasoning:  *  Every  rational 
agent  is  accountable ;  brutes  are  not  rational 
agents,  therefore  brutes  are  not  accountable.' 
To  explain  the  reason  why  the  first  of  these 
two  aiguments  is  sound,  and  the  latter  un- 
sound, requires  the  examination  not  of  truths  in 
mathematics  or  in  natural  religion,  but  simply 
of  the  common  process  of  reasoning ;  and  logic 
affords  the  means  of  making  such  an  analjrtical 
investigation.  The  first  of  these  arguments  is 
a  correct,  the  latter  a  Mse  or  apparent,  syllo- 
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gism ;  and  the  Taliditj  of  the  first  and  ixiTs- 
Udity  of  the  latter  depend  upon  the  ueoessaiy 
or  unnecessary  connection  between  the  pre- 
misses and  the  conclusion.  A  single  sentence 
may  often  be  found  to  contain,  elliptically  ex- 
pressed, and  compressed  into  a  narrow  compass, 
a  whole  chain  of  separate  syllogisms  ;  but  eveiy 
single  conclusion  has  been  arzived  at  by  this 
process,  and  by  this  only. 

The  principle  of  the  syllogism  is  contained 
in  the  famous  maxim  termed  in  the  schools  of 
the  middle  ages  the  dictum  de  omni  et  ntdlOf 
viz.  that  'whatever  is  predicated  (i.e.  affirmed 
or  denied)  universally  of  any  class  of  things, 
may  be  predicated,  in  like  manner  (i.  e.  af- 
firmed or  denied)  of  any  thing  comprehended 
in  that  class.'  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  in- 
stance previously  given  of  a  valid  argument, 
if  it  can  be  predicated  of  the  whole  class  of 
things  which  are  equal  to  C  that  they  are  also 
equal  to  B ;  if  I  find  any  thing  equal  to  C,  I 
may  predicate  of  it  that  it  is  equal  to  B  also. 
Hence  my  second  premiss,  A  is  equal  to  C, 
serves  to  bring  me,  logically,  to  the  required 
conclusion — that  A  is  equal  to  B.  This,  there- 
fore, is  the  general  principle  on  which  that 
process  is  conducted  which  takes  place  in  every 
syllogism. 

In  order  that  reasoning  may  be  contemplated 
simply  as  reasoning,  witnout  anv  reference  to 
the  essential  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  pro- 
positions contained  in  it,  and  also  with  a  view 
of  furnishing  brief  and  expressive  forms,  like 
those  of  algebra,  instead  of  words  at  length, 
a  set  of  arbitrary  symbols  are  employed  in 
logic,  to  denote  the  quantity  and  quality,  as 
they  are  termed,  of  propositions.  Every  pro- 
position either  affirms  or  denies  a  fact ;  every 
proposition  also  predicates  (i.  e.  affirms  or  de- 
nies) that  a  certain  attribute  belongs  either 
to  a  whole  class,  or  to  some  members  of  a  class, 
of  objects :  propositions  are  therefore,  in  quality, 
either  affirmative  or  negative ;  in  quantity,  uni- 
versal or  particular.  Thus  the  four  symbols 
of  propositions  in  logical  manuals  are,  A,  uni- 
versal affirmative ;  I,  particular  affirmative ; 
E,  universal  negative ;  O,  particular  negative. 
And  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  according  to  the 
character  of  each  of  its  premisses  and  of  the 
conclusion,  is  expresf^ed  by  three  of  these 
letters.  Thus  the  syllogism  first  given,  con- 
sisting of  three  universal  affirmatives  (for  it 
will  be  found,  on  examination,  that  each  pro- 
position predicates  a  certain  attribute  of  all 
the  members  of  a  class),  will  be  designated  by 
AAA;  a  syllogism  termed  in  logical  language 
barbara.     [Stixooism.] 

It  is  also  found,  on  further  analysis,  that  a 
syllogism  embraces  three  separate  objects  or 
notions,  two  of  which  are  compared  with  the 
third,  and  in  consequence  of  that  comparison 
pronounced  to  agree  or  disagree  with  each 
other.  Thus,  in  the  syllogism,  *  Ko  dishonest 
man  is  a  good  citizen:  Cains  is  a  dishonest 
man ;  therefore  Caius  is  not  a  good  citizen ; 
the  individual  object,  Caiua^  and  the  dass  of 
objects,  ^o<K^  eitiecnSf  being  compared  with  a 
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third  dass,  dishonest  men,  are  found,  the  od« 
to  agree,  the  other  to  disagree,  with  thatcUss; 
and  hence  it  inevitably  follows  that  tbej  die- 
agree  with  each  other — Le.  the  oondvsion  of 
the  syllogism  is  negative.  These  three  objects^ 
or  termSf  as  they  are  called  in  logic,  occnr  is 
every  syllogism.  The  predicate  of  the  con- 
clusion— i.  e.  that  term  which,  in  theooodiinoo. 
is  predicated  of  the  other,  in  this  instance  good 
citizen — is  called  the  ma/or  term;  the  Ribjeet 
of  the  conclusion — i  e.  that  term  of  which  tbr 
other  is  predicated  (Caius) — is  the  minor  tenn: 
and  the  term  with  which  the  other  tvo  m 
respectively  compared,  dishonest  man,  is  tbe 
middle  term. 

But  every  word,  or  combination  of  words,  if 
not  capable  of  constituting  a  term — i.  e.  som^ 
thing  which  may  be  predicated  of  anotbfr 
thing,  or  of  which  another  thing  may  he  pre- 
dicated. In  the  first  place,  adverbs,  prepo- 
sitions, nouns  in  any  inflection  from  the  noioi* 
native  case,  &c,  can  only  form  parts  of  a  term; 
in  logical  phrajse,  they  are  syncategorem&tic: 
adjectives,  also,  have  always  impliedly  a  noi&i* 
native  subjoined,  when  employed  as  termi 
Verbs  are  mixed  words,  being  resolvable  into  a 
term  employed  as  a  predicate,  united  to  \\» 
copula  or  auxiliary  verb  {is  or  is  not).  Thi», 
nouns  in  the  nominative  case  alone  are  simpk 
terms  or  categorematics ;  these,  again,  aff 
either  the  name  of  an  individual  or  tiie  same  of 
the  class:  the  former  (singular  terms)  msjU 
subjects,  but  cannot  be  {dedicates;  the  latter 
may  be  either.  Thus,  in  the  proposirios 
'  Crassus  is  rich,'  the  singular  term  Crauui  ia 
the  subject  of  which  it  is  predicated  that  he  is 
rich — i.  e.  a  rich  man. 

A  common  term,  being  a  word  equally  appli- 
cable to  a  number  of  individuals,  expresses  & 
notion  formed  by  the  faculty  of  abstrafnitM:. 
When,  for  example,  we  contemplate  seyeral 
individual  oak  trees,  and  abstract  from  facb 
its  separate  peculiarities  of  height,  growth.  &Cm 
we  form  the  notion  of  an  oak.  Coutemplatirig 
a  number  of  trees  of  mixed  species,  and  aV 
stractin^;  from  each  its  specific  peculiarities  tf 
leaf,  frmt,  &c,  we  next  arrive  at  the  cGmnKi 
notion  tree.  These  common  notions  or  tenn^ 
are  then  the  predicahUs  which  can  be  affinD''>i 
or  denied  of  other  objects. 

Predicables  are  divided  into  several  kinds 
although  the  division,  perhaps,  appertains  in 
strictness  rather  to  metaphysical  than  to  logiciil 
science.  Every  predicalue  is  said,  according  t*) 
this  division,  to  express  either  the  Gexcs,  i^PF* 
CEBS,  DiFFEBSKCB,  pBOPBRTT,  or  Accn)K>T,  be- 
longing to  an  individual.  [See  these  heads,  as-i 
Pbbdicablb.]  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
a  predicable  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of 
these  several  kinds,  according  to  the  point  <f 
riew  from  which  it  is  contemplated.  If  I  ^,T 
of  Ciesar  that  he  is  a  man,  I  express  his  w^-ct^- 
considering  him  in  those  respects  in  which  h' 
difiers  from  other  animals.  If  I  say  that  hf  ^-^^ 
brave,  I  express  a  property.  If  I  predirtte  <  t 
him  the  several  circumstances  in  which  he  al^ 
Bolutely  differed  from  all  other  m^,  I  exp^^ 
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that  property  or  that  bundle  of  anited  pro- 
perties which  forms  his  dijference,  Eyotj  pre- 
aicable,  with  a  little  attention,  may  be  ranged 
under  one  or  the  other  of  tiiese  five  classes. 

The  popular  system  of  logic  thus  set  forth  by 
Dr.  Whately  has  provoked  a  series  of  contro- 
Tcrsies  which  at  the  least  serve  to  show'  how 
strong  a  power  the  Realism  of  the  schoolmen 
has  retained  even  over  those  who  profess  to  re- 
gard their  theoiy  with  contempt.  The  views 
of  Whately  on  the  subjects  of  Predication  and 
Syllogism  assign  to  names  a  mysterious  virtue 
which  the  Realists  attributed  to  abstract  reali- 
ties ;  and  if  this  be  so,  it  follows  of  necessity  that 
he  could  not  have  clearly  seen  the  nature  or  the 
object  of  the  science  which  he  was  striving  to 
promote.  To  lay  bare  the  errors  and  defects  of 
this  system,  not  from  any  desire  to  win  an  in- 
tellectual victory,  but  with  the  simple  wish  to 
show  that  logic  is  a  true  science  of  which  the 
cultivation  is  not  mere  waste  of  time,  is  the 
object  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  System  of  Lo- 
gic Raiiocinative  and  Inditctive,  These  errors, 
in  Mr.  Mill's  judgment,  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
belief  that  the  principle  of  the  syllogism  \a  con- 
tained in  the  Aristotelian  dictum  de  omni  et 
nullo,  which  makes  the  theory  of  predication  to 
consist  in  referringsomething  to  a  class,  i.e.  either 
placing  an  individual  under  a  class  or  placing 
one  class  under  another  class,  or,  in  the  case  of 
negatives,  excluding  them  from  that  class. 
Taken  without  ^uauflcation,  this  method  im- 
plies that  mankind  in  the  beginniDg  decided 
on  all  possible  classes,  and  left  to  us  simply 
the  task  of  referring  everything  to  its  proper 
class.  In  refiitation  of  tlus  theoiy,  Mr.  Mill 
remarks  that  when  we  say, '  Snow  is  white,'  we 
think  of  snow  as  a  class,  but  not  of  white  ob- 
jects as  a  class,  and  indeed  of  no  other  white 
object  except  snow  and  of  the  sensation  of  white 
which  is  caused  by  it  '  When  I  have  judged 
or  assented  to  the  propositions  that  snow  is 
white  and  that  several  othex  things  also  are 
white,  I  gradually  begin  to  think  of  white  ob- 
jects as  a  class.  But  this  is  a  conception  which 
followed,  not  preceded,  those  judgments,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  given  as  an  explanation  of 
them.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  is  founded  on 
a  latent  misconception  of  the  nature  of  classifi- 
cation. .  .  .  When  it  was  found  that  the  dia- 
mond was  combustible,  it  was  referred  to  a 
class  (of  combustibles)  to  which  till  then  it  had 
not  belonged ;  it  was  so  placed  because  the  pro- 
position is  true  I  the  proposition  is  not  true, 
because  the  object  is  placed  in  the  dass.' 
Hence  the  Aristotelian  dictum  turns  out  to  be 
a  signal  Bffrtpov  wp^tpop^  while  it  is  seen  that 
classification  is  the  result  of  induction  applied 
to  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  to  all  cognisable 
facts ;  and  logic,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
mere  names  and  formuke,  becomes  a  science 
which  deals  with  things  as  we  find  them ;  in 
other  words,  with  &cts.  In  truth,  the  dictum 
de  omni  et  nullo  ceased  to  have  any  real  force 
when  the  theory  of  the  Realists  was  rejected. 
'  So  long  as  what  were  termed  universals  were 
regarded  as  a  peculiar  kind  of  substances,  hav- 
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ing  an  objective  existence  distinct  teom  the  in- 
dividual objects  classed  under  them,  the  dictum 
de  omni  et  nullo  conveyed  an  important  mean- 
ing. .  .  .  The  assertion  that  the  entire  nature 
and  properties  of  the  substantia  secunda  formed 
part  of  the  properties  of  each  individual  sub- 
stance called  by  the  same  name,  that  the 
properties  of  man,  for  example,  were  properties 
of  all  men,  was  a  proposition  of  real  significance 
when  man  did  not  mean  all  men,  but  somewhat 
inherent  in  men  and  vastly  superior  to  them  in 
dignity.  Now,  however,  when  it  is  known  that 
a  class,  a  universal,  a  genus  or  species,  is  not 
an  entity  per  se,  but  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  individual  substances  themselves 
which  are  placed  in  the  class,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  real  in  the  matter  except  those 
objects,  a  common  name  given  to  them  and 
common  attributes  indicated  by  the  name, 
what  do  we  learn  by  being  told  that  what- 
ever can  be  affirmed  of  a  class  may  be  affirmed 
of  every  object  contained  in  the  class?  The 
class  is  nothing  but  the  objects  contained  in  it ; 
and  the  dictum  de  omni  merely  amounts  to  the 
identical  proposition,  that  whatever  is  true  of 
certain  objects  is  true  of  each  of  those  objects.' 
But  modem  philosophers,  who  would  regard 
the  theoiy  of  the  Realists  with  contempt,  were 
still  under  the  spell.  *  Once  accustomea  to  con- 
sider scientific  investigation  as  essentially  con- 
sistent in  the  study  of  universals,  men  did  not 
drop  this  habit  of  thought  when  they  ceased  to 
regard  universals  as  possessing  an  independent 
existence  ;  and  even  those  who  went  the  length 
of  condemning  them  as  mere  names  could  not 
free  themselves  from  the  notion  that  the  inves- 
tigation of  truth  consisted,  entirely  or  partly, 
in  some  kind  of  conjuration  or  juggle  with  those 
names.'  Lo«c,  then,  is  not  concerned  primarily, 
or  necessanlv,  or  chiefiy,  with  universals — 
the  propositions  which  are  so  called  being 
nothing  more  than  general  statements  jotted 
down  in  a  note-book  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence, and  having  a  value  only  in  the  measure 
in  which  they  correctly  sum  up  facts.  Hence 
'propositions  are  not  assertions  respecting  our 
ideas  of  things,  but  respecting  the  things 
themselves,'  and  *  every  proposition  which  con- 
veys real  information  asserta  a  matter  of  fact, 
dependent  on  the  laws  of  nature,  and  not  on 
artificial  classification,'  all  other  propositions 
being  simply  verbal,  and  all  syllogisms  founded 
on  such  propositions  being  merely  verbal  also, 
and  about  as  edifying  as  the  revolutions  of  a 
squirrel  in  its  cage.  This  analysis  exhibits, 
then,  as  the  principle  of  syllogism,  not  the 
unmeaning  Aristotelian  dictum,  'but  a  fun- 
damental principle,  or  rather  two  principles, 
strikingly  resembling  the  axioms  of  mathematics. 
The  first,  which  is  the  principle  of  affirmative 
syllogisms,  is  that  things  which  coexist  with  the 
same  thing  coexist  with  one  another ;  the  second, 
the  principle  of  negatives,  that  a  thing  which 
coexists  with  another  thing  with  which  other  a 
third  thing  does  not  coexist,  is  not  coexistent 
with  thai  third  thing.  These  axioms  manifestly 
relate  to  facts,  not  to  conventions  ;  and  one  or 
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^and  of  the  legitimacy 
in   which   facts   and   not 


other  of  them  is  the 
of  every  argument 
conventions  are  the  matter  treated  of/  Unless 
these  statements  can  be  refuted,  the  super- 
structure of  Wljately's  system  of  logic  is 
shattered.  Thus,  the  theory  that  a  common 
term  expresses  a  notion  furmed  by  the  faculty 
of  abstraction  is  at  once  set  aside  on  the  ground 
that  no  name  can  be  the  result  of  the  process 
of  abstraction,  which  can  but  give  certain 
qualities  as  essential  or  otherwise  to  the  object 
to  be  defined,  but  which  does  not  imply  that 
any  other  object  of  comparison  exists.  The 
idea  that  a  syllogism  is  vicious  if  there  be 
anything  more  in  the  conclusion  than  was 
assumed  in  the  premisses,  still  more  completely 
betrays  the  misconception  which  underhes  the 
whole  system ;  for  it  implies  '  that  nothing  ever 
was  or  can  be  proved  by  syllogism  which  was 
not  known  or  assumed  to  be  known  before.' 
Such  a  view  would  further  involve  the  admis- 
sion that  ratiocination  is  not  a  process  of  infer- 
ence, and  that  syllogism  to  which  the  word 
reasoning  has  so  often  been  represented  to  be 
exclusively  appropriate  is  not  really  entitled 
to  be  called  reasoning  at  all.  But  logicians 
who  speak  thus  of  the  syllogism  still  insist 
that  it  is  a  process  of  inference.  How,  then,  is 
this  proved  ?  If  we  say,  *  All  men  are  mortal : 
this  or  that  living  being  is  a  man:  therefore 
he  is  mortal,'  we  infer  new  truth,  i.e.  a  truth 
not  ascertained  by  actual  observation,  for  the 
being  in  question  is  not  yet  dead;  but  how  do 
we  infer  it?  *Do  we  in  reality  conclude  it 
from  the  proposition,  All  men  are  mortal?  I 
answer,  No.  The  error  committed  is  that  of 
overlooking  the  distinction  between  the  two 
parts  of  tlie  process  of  philosophising,  the  in- 
ferring part  and  the  registering  part,  and  as- 
cribing to  the  latter  the  ftinctions  of  the  former. 
The  mistake  is  that  of  referring  a  person  to  his 
own  notes  as  the  origin  of  his  knowledge.  If 
a  person  is  asked  a  question,  and  is  at  the 
moment  unable  to  answer  it,  he  may  refresh 
his  memory  by  turning  to  a  memorandum  which 
he  carries  about  with  nim.  But  if  he  be  asked 
how  the  fact  came  to  his  knowledge,  he  would 
scarcely  answer,  because  it  was  set  down  in  his 
note-book,  unless  the  book  was  writt-en,  like  the 
Koran,  with  a  quill  from  the  wing  of  the  angel 
Gabriel.  How,  then,  do  we  know  that  all  men 
are  mortal?  From  observation  of  individual 
cases.  From  these  all  general  truths  must  be 
drawn,  and  into  these  they  may  be  again 
resolved.  When,  then,  we  assert  that  So-and-so 
yet  living  is  mortal  like  other  men  already  dead, 
we  may  pass  through  the  generalisation,  All 
men  are  mortal,  as  an  intermediate  stage ;  but 
it  is  not  in  the  latter  half  of  the  process,  the 
descent  from  all  men  to  So-and-so,  that  the 
inference  resides.  The  inference  is  finished 
when  we  have  asserted  that  all  men  are  mortal. 
What  remains  to  be  performed  afterwards  is 
merely  deciphering  our  own  notes.'  It  follows 
that  Whately's  assertion  that  the  syllogism  is 
not  a  peculiar  mode  of  reasoning,  is  very  far 
indeed  from  the  tTUth.    Far  from  invariably 
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inferring  particulars  from,  uoiventak,  'all  iDfe^ 
ence  is  &om  particulars  to  particakrs.  Greutrdl 
propositions  are  merely  registers  of  such  inirr* 
ences  already  made,  and  short  formnlsir  f<T 
making  more.  The  major  premiss  of  a  svll^^ 
gism  consequently  is  a  formula  of  thi^  dr- 
scription.  and  the  conclusion  is  not  an  iDftivB.  «> 
drawn /ro?n  the  formula,  but  one  drawn  Qci:(.>Td- 
ing  to  the  formula ;  the  real  logical  ant^'ced'Ot 
or  premisses  being  the  particular  facte  un 
which  the  general  proposition  was  ooUecthl  by 
induction.' 

To  those  who  may  assert  that,  if  this  be  so^ 
the  syllogistic  art  is  useless  for  the  pQrpo>f  cf 
reasoning,  Mr.  Mill,  admitting  that  the  mi- 
soning  lies  in  the  act  of  generalisation,  net  in 
interpreting  the  record  of  that  act,  replies  tb*. 
'the  syllogistic  form  ia  an  indispensabk-  a.- 
lateral  security  for  the  correctness  of  the  d* 
neralisation  itself.'  Hence  we  reach  the  cv)Lt  i> 
sion  that  '  the  reasoning  process  is  in  ali  hms 
resolvable  into  the  following  elements.  C^n  i;3 
individuals  have  a  given  attribute :  an  indlTiluil 
or  individuals  resemble  the  former  in  ctrt.^n 
other  attributes  :  therefore  they  resemble  ib  ^ 
also  in  the  given  attribute.  This  type  of  ntj*- 
cination  does  not  claim,  like  the  syllogism,  to  In- 
conclusive from  the  mere  form  of  Uie  expres^i  u ; 
nor  can  it  possibly  be  so.  Whether,  for  exan; '.  \ 
from  the  attributes  in  which  Socrates  rt^seml  ;>^ 
those  men  who  have  heretofore  died,  it  i^  ^il- "- 
able  to  infer  that  he  resembles  them  al^  i- 
being  mortal,  is  a  question  of  induction,  tu  « 
decided  by  the  principles  or  canons  which  d^ 
the  tests  of  the  honest  performance  of  tii^^ 
great  mental  operation.' 

Logic,  then,  far  from  being  concerned  only  ^i-l 
words  or  names,  is  concerned  directly  with  h<^'^- 
If  it  be  maintained  that  truths  are  known  to  i.* 
not  only  by  inference,  but  also  by  consciou^c*'^' 
or  intuition,  Mr.  Mill  replies  that  with  conv]<^ 
tions  of  the  latter  class  logic  has  nothing  wIj-- 
ever  to  do.     *  No  science   is   required  for  tl. 
purpose  of  establishing  such  truths;  no^ulf^  t 
art  can  render  the  ^owledge  of  them  dk 
certain  than  it  is  in  itself.     There  is  do  ]• : 
for  this  portion  of  our  knowledge.'  Logic  l-^''^ 
'  is  not  the  science  of  belief,  but  the  scien.v  <'i 
proof  or  evidence.     In  so  &r  as  belief  pr\>f'--  ^ 
to  be  founded  on  proo^  the  ofiSce  of  K>l'u   * 
to  supply  a  test  for  ascertaining  whether  or  .. 
the  belief  is  well  grounded.'     We  are  !•;.• 
brought  to  a  question  of  paramount  import  a:> ' 
'  As  all  inference,  consequently  all  proc-f.  i- 
all   discovery  of  truths  not  self-evideDt.  o-- 
sists  of  inductions  and  the  interpret^tioii  •: 
inductions,  as  all  our  knowledge,  not  intu/:*' 
comes  to  us  exclusively  from  that  soor^.  t:. 
main  question  of  the  science  of  logic  is  ' 
enquiry,  What    is  induction  ?    Although  t . 
proposition  that  the  course  of  nature  u*  u-'- 
form,  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  induct i  -. . 
it  would  yet  be  a  great  error  to  o£fisr  thi«  ia'^' 
generalisation   as  any  explanation  of  the  i' 
ductive  process.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  it ^ 
an  instance  of  induction,  and  induction  b.y  : 
means  of  the  most  obvious  kind.     Far  fr  " 


LOGIC 

being  the  iint  iDdactioa  we  make,  it  is  one  of 
the  last)  or  at  all  events  one  of  those  which 
in  latest)  in  attaining  strict  philosophical  ac- 
eontey.'  I^  then,  logic  be  a  science  at  all,  it 
eui  be  BO  only  as  en^linff  or  helping  ns  to  as- 
certain and  understand  the  phenomena  which 
SDiTOimd  ns ;  but  Mr.  Mill  is  careful  to  add, 
'When  in  the  coarse  of  this  enqaizr  I  speak 
of  the  cause  of  an^  phenomenon,  I  do  not 
DOB  a  cause  which  is  not  itself  a  phenomenon. 
I  make  no  research  into  the  ultimate  or 
^ical  cause  of  anything:  the  causes  with 
vhich  I  concern  myself  are  not  efficient  but 
pijnni/  causes/  I^  then,  the  Aristotelian 
Bjriiggism  is  an  admirable  security  for  our  reado 
iogi^tly  the  records  of  past  generalisations, 
iodoetion  is  of  eyen  greater  importance  as 
e&abling  us  to  discorer  and  prore  the  general 
poposition  on  which  sylloeism  is  founded ; 
Leofe  '  a  complete  logic  of  me  sciences  would 
be  alao  a  complete  li^c  of  practical  business 
and  eummon  life/  Induction,  then,  completely 
rereremg  the  Aristotelian  order  in  the  dictum 
de  omni  et  nullo, '  is  that  operation  of  the  mind 
bj  which  we  infer  that  what  we  know  to  be 
tnf  in  a  particular  case  or  cases,  will  be  true 
in  all  cases  which  resemble  the  former  in  cer- 
tain assignable  respects.'  As  it  is  strictly  a 
process  of  inference  £rom  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, any  process  in  which,  as  in  the  Ari* 
dotelian  sylloffism,  the  conclusion  is  no  wider 
then  the  premisses  £rom  which  it  is  drawn,  does 
not  fidl  within  the  meaning  of  the  term ;  and 
fiuther,  as  induction  is  concerned  solely  with 
beiA,  eyery  well-grounded  inductive  generalisa- 
tion must  be  *  either  a  law  of  nature  or  a  re- 
mit of  the  laws  of  nature^  capable,  if  those  laws 
«e  known,  of  being  predicated  from  them.' 
Heooe  it  IbUows  that '  the  problem  of  inductive 
logic  may  be  summed  up  in  two  questions :  How 
to  ascertain  the  laws  of  nature?  and  how,  after 
having  ascertained  them,  to  follow  them  on 
to  their  results?'  Mr.  Mill  lays  down  five 
c&nons  to  be  obserwed  in  the  task  of  singling 
out  from  among  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
c«de  or  follow  a  phenomenon,  those  with  which 
it  is  really  connected  by  an  invariable  law. 

I.  Method  of  Agreement. — ^If  two  or  more 
instances  of  the  phenomenon  under  investiga- 
tion have  only  one  circumstance  in  common, 
the  dicumstance  in  which  all  the  instances 
ojTee  is  the  cause  (or  effect)  of  the  given  phe- 
nonipnon. 

IL  Method  of  Difference, — ^If  an  instance  in 
vhich  the  phenomenon  under  investigation  oc- 
curs, and  an  instance  in  which  it  does  not  occur, 
^Te  erery  circumstance  in  common,  save  one, 
(but  one  occurring  only  in  the  former,  the  dr- 
^mstance  in  which  alone  the  two  instances 
differ,  is  the  effect,  or  cause,  or  a  necessary 
part  of  the  cause,  of  the  phenomenon. 

HI.  JohU  Method  of  Agreement  and  Dif 
ffttnce. — ^If  two  or  more  instances  in  which  the 
phenomenon  occurs  have  only  one  circum- 
stance in  common,  while  two  or  more  instances 
in  which  it  does  not  occur  have  nothing  in 
common  save  the  absence  of  that  circumstance, 
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the  dzcnmstanee  in  which  alone  the  two  sets 
of  instances  differ  is  the  effect,  or  cause,  or  a 
necessary  part  of  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

IV.  Method  of  Retiduee, — Subduct  firom  any 
phenomenon  such  pert  as  is  known  by  previous 
inductions  to  be  the  effect  of  certain  antecedents ; 
and  the  residue  of  the  phenomenon  is  the  effect 
of  the  remaining  antecedents. 

V.  Method  of  Concomitant  Variationa. — 
Whatever  phenomenon  varies  in  any  manner 
whenever  another  phenomenon  varies  in  some 
particular  manner,  is  either  a  cause  or  an  effect 
of  that  phenomenon,  or  is  connected  with  it 
through  some  fact  of  causation. 

Thu  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  Mr.  Mill's 
system  of  logic  may  serve  to  show  some  of  the 
raanypoints  in  which  it  is  at  issue  with  that  of 
Dr.  Whately  and  his  followers,  and  to  indicate 
the  grave  nature  of  the  controversies  on  the 
limits  and  functions  of  the  science.  (See, 
further,  the  treatises  of  Mansel,  Shedden, 
Kerslake,  and  Archbishop  Thomson.) 

XKKgoojoUo  Churvo  (Gr.  \dyof,  and  ic^Aor, 
a  circle).  A  name  given  by  Dr.  Booth  {Quar- 
terly  Journal  of  Mathematics,  voL  iii.)  to  a 
circular  cubic,  whose 
properties  are  inti- 
mately connected  with 
those  of  logarithms. 
It  may  be  constructed 
by  increasing  and  di- 
minishing the  radii 
vectores  F/t  firom  a 
given  point  F  to  a 
given  fine  Of&,  by  a 
leugth  limits  fxm^ 
equal  to  the  distance 
ti  O  of  fi  from  the 
perpendicular  FO,  let 
fall  from  the  given 
point  F  upon  the  given  line  O/i.  The  points 
niif  m,  are  obviously  inverse  points  with  respect 
to  a  circle  around  F  with  the  constant  radius 
FOsfl,  80  that  the  logocydic  curve  is  its  own 
inverse.  Its  polar  equation  is  easily  seen  to  be 
rim  a  (sec  9 + tan  9),  and  its  Cartesian  equation  to 
the  same  origin  aud  axis  (x*  +  y')(2a — x)  *a'x. 
The  cuiTehas  a  double  point  at  O,  and  an  asym- 
ptote AB,  whose  distance  from  F  is  double  that 
of  the  given  line  OfL  The  perpendicular  fi  m 
to  any  radius  vector  at  the  point  i^  where  the 
latter  cuts  the  given  line,  clearly  envelopes  a 
parabola  having  O  for  its  vertex,  and  F  for  its 
focus.  If  971  be  the  point  of  contact  of  /ti  m  with 
this  parabola,  then  the  difference  between  the 
parabolic  arc  Om  and  its  protangent  mfi  will 
be  the  logarithm  of  the  corresponding  radius 
vector  Fi9ii  or  Fm,.  Man^  other  interesting 
properties  of  the  curve  are  given  in  Dr.  Booth's 
paper. 

Xiogegrapby  (Gr.  x^f,  and  7p^«).  A 
system  of  taking  down  the  words  of  an  orator 
without  having  recourse  to  shorthand,  which  was 
put  in  practice  during  the  French  revolution. 
Twelve  or  fourteen  reporters  were  seated  round 
a  table.  Each  had  a  long  slip  of  paper,  num- 
bered   The  writer  of  No.  1  took  down  tbe 
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first  three  or  four  words,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  spoken  gave  notice  to  his  neighbour  by 
touching  his  elbow,  or  some  other  sign ;  No.  2 
passed  the  sign  to  No.  3,  and  so  on,  until  the 
first  line  of  each  sb'p  was  filled ;  No.  1  then 
began  the  second  line:  thus  all  the  twelve 
or  fourteen  slips,  when  filled,  being  arranged 
parallel  to  each  other,  formed  a  single  page. 
This  mode  required  great  attention  and  quidc- 
ness,  and  was  not  found  to  answer  well  in 
practice.  It  was  introduced  in  the  National 
Assembly  in  October,  1790,  the  expenses  being 
paid  by  the  civil  list;  and  continued  until 
August  10,  1792,  when  Louis  XVI.  and  his 
family,  taking  refuge  from  insurrection  in  the 
assembly,  occupied  the  box  of  the  logographers. 
After  that  time  it  was  not  used.  (Dictionnaire 
de  In  Conversation.) 

LOOOORAPHT,  LOGOTTPBS.      [L1OA.TTTBBS.] 

ZKicofrlpli  (Gr.  X^r,  and  yfi^ot^  ariddU). 
A  species  of  riddle  in  Topue  among  the  French 
(whose  hinguage  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  it),  in 
which  the  original  word  Twhole)  is  to  be  dis- 
covered by  guesses  at  oUier  combinations  of 
letters,  included  in  it.  Thus,  the  word  j)late 
includes  the  various  combinations  tale,  teal, 
pate,  peat,  peal,  pale,  leap,  &c 

XiOfwood.  The  wood  of  the  Hamatoxylon 
campechianum,  a  tree  growing  in  many  parts  of 
the  West  Indies  and  on  the  adjoining  continent. 
It  is  employed  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing  for 
the  production  of  reds,  blacks,  drabs,  and  several 
compound  colours.  Its  colouring  principle  has 
been  termed  hamatine.  An  extract  of  log- 
wood is  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent. 

[H  AMATOXYLON.  ] 

lK>iiiilo  (Gr.  Xoinuc6s,  pestilential).  Re- 
lating to  the  plague  or  contagious  disorders. 

liOk  or  XK>kl«  In  Northern  Mythology,  the 
name  of  a  malevolent  deity ;  corresponding  to 
the  Ahriman  of  the  Persians,  who  is  represented 
to  be  at  war  with  both  gods  and  men,  and 
originating  all  the  evil  with  which  the  universe 
is  desolated.  In  the  Bidda  (the  great  poem  of 
the  Norwegian  nations)  he  is  described  as  the 
great  serpent  which  encircles  the  earth,  and  as 
having  given  birth  toHela,  or  Death,  the  queen 
of  the  infernal  regions.     [Viutrjl] 

Zrtillffo*  The  squid,  or  sea-pen  cuttle  fish ; 
commonly  found  on  our  coasts.     [8splaj)A.] 

&ollBfite«  A  name  given  to  Leucopynte» 
after  one  of  its  localities,  Loling  in  Carinthia. 

KoUnin  (Lat.).  A  genus  of  grasses,  com- 
prising, along  with  L.  perenne  and  L,  italicum^ 
which  are  two  of  our  best  pasture  and  ibdder 
grasses,  one  of  the  few  deleterious  grasses,  L. 
temulentwn^  or  Darnel,  the  seeds  of  which, 
ground  up  with  oom,  and  eaten,  produce  poison- 
ous effects. 

XKillards.  A  class  of  persons  in  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands  who  professed,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  to  undertalce  spiritual  offices 
in  behalf  of  the  sick  and  dead,  and  succeeded 
in  attracting  the  attention  and  love  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  when  they  were  in  a  great  measure 
alienated  from  the  secular  and  regular  clergy 
by  their  general  indifference  and  neglect. .  The  ! 
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LONDON  CLAY 

I  origin  of  the  name  has  been  much  dispatcd: 
but  the  enquiries  of  Mosheim  seem  to  show  that 
it  is  compounded  of  the  (Hrman  words  Mnt 
(identical  with  the  laUart  of  the  Romans  md 
the  luU  of  our  own  language,  signifying  to  ang 
in  a  murmuring  strain)  and  md,  a  comnioa 
affix,  as  in  the  somewhat  similar  word  btgkarl 
A  Lollard,  therefore,  meant  one  in  the  habit  of 
singing  the  praises  of  God,  or  funeral  diigps 
and  the  like.  The  Lollards,  however,  were  ac- 
cused— ^probably  through  the  spite  of  the  men* 
dicant  firiars  and  others  whose  neglected  doti^ 
they  zealously  performed — of  holding  man; 
heretical  opinions.  Their  reforming  views  maj 
have  been  violent ;  but  the  chaiges  made  agaiim 
them  of  vicious  habits  appear  to  rest  upon  so 
authentic  grounds.  The  term  was  iftenranij 
applied  by  the  partisans  of  the  church  to  th'- 
heretics  and  schismatics  of  the  day  genennj: 
and  the  followers  of  Widiffe  in  EngUnd  m 
frequently  stigmatised  under  the  name  of 
Lollards. 

liombanl.  A  term  anciently  used  ia 
England  for  a  banker  or  money-lender.  Tlie 
name  is  derived  from  the  Italian  merchants,  t'-" 
great  usurers  or  money-lenders  of  the  middl' 
ages,  principally  from  the  cities  of  Lombaitir. 
who  are  said  to  have  settled  in  London  in  th^ 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  to  br. 
taken  up  their  residence  in  a  street  in  the  rjy 
which  still  bears  their  name.  Stowe,  in  bu 
Survey  of  London^  says,  *  Then  have  ye  Lorn- 
barde  Street,  so  called  of  the  Longobards  and 
other  merchants,  strangers  of  diverse  nations 
assembling  there  twice  every  day.  The  mM- 
ing  of  which  merchants  there  continued  ontil 
December  22,  in  the  year  1668  ;  on  the  whicb 
day  the  said  merchants  began  to  make  thm 
meetings  at  the  Bursse,  a  place  then  newbnildtii 
for  that  purpose,  in  the  ward  of  Gonihill  aiJ 
was  since,  by  her  majesty  Queen  Elizabeth, 
named  the  Royal  Exchange.'     (P.  202.) 

ftomeiitiam  (Lat.).  In  Botany,  a  fru-i 
similar  to  a  legume,  excepting  that  it  is  cc>d- 
tracted  in  the  spaces  between  each  seed,  ai«<i 
there  separates  into  distinct  pieces ;  or  is  inJr- 
hiscent,  but  divided  by  internal  spurious  dis- 
sepiments, whence  it  appears  at  maturity  i'^ 
consist  of  many  articulations  and  divisions.  I^ 
occurs  in  the  genera  Omitkopus,  Hedysarum,  &r. 

&OBClildlta  (Gr.  hSyxn*  o.  apear).  A 
variety  of  Iron  Pyrites,  found  in  small  thin 
tin-white  crystals. 

Koadon  Ola  j>  The  name  oommonly  gir^'o 
to  a  part  of  the  older  tertiary  deposits  of  tL' 
neighbourhood  of  London,  occupying  a  kind  it 
trough-shaped  depression  between  the  chilk 
hills  of  Hertfordshire  and  Surrey.  From  tht 
researches  of  Mr.  Prestwich  it  is  clear  that  tht- 
London  tertiaries  may  with  advantage  be  rt- 
garded  as  a  distinct  group,  forming  the  lover 
member  of  the  Eocene  or  lower  tertiary  seri*  j^. 
The  whole  group  contains  at  least  600  8pecie^  >: 
organic  remains,  of  which  nearly  four^fifths  >>r^ 
peculiar  and  characteristic  It  nnderiies  t'f 
BrackUsham  series  in  England,  and  the  Calcc  - 
grossier  series  of  Paris. 
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Tlie  London  day,  one  of  the  uoet  important 
members  of  this  group,  it  persistent  over  a  laige 
area^  and  eyerywLere  maintains  throughont  its 
mass  a  nearly  uniform  mineral  character.  It 
is  not  unconformable  with  the  oTerlying  beds, 
but  does  not  pass  into  them.  It  is  thidcest  in 
Kent  and  Essex,  and  becomes  thinner  towards 
the  west  and  south-west.  Its  beds  am  re- 
markably rich  in  various  kinds  of  fossils,  in- 
dudinff  some  birds,  many  reptilian  species,  and 
more  uan  fifty  determined  spedes  of  fishes,  of 
which  a  large  proportion  are  Ganoid  species. 
It  also  contains  a  rich  variety  of  fossil  fruits  of 
a  sub-tropical  character.  The  greatest  thick- 
ness of  clay  is  in  Sheppey,  where  it  amounts  to 
480  feet  The  beds  of  the  plastic  day  underlie 
the  London  day. 

TMmgm  A  musical  character  of  this  form  p^ 
the  length  of  which  in  common  time  is  e^ual  to 
four  semibreyes  or  eight  minims. 

Itomg  Boat.  A  laiige  and  strong  boat, 
formerly  the  largest  carried  by  a  ship ;  but  it 
has  now  generally  given  place  to  the  launch. 

&OIIC  yiimer.  In  Printing,  the  name  of 
a  kind  of  type  two  sizes  larger  than  that  used 
in  this  work.     [Ttpb.] 

lH»iiff«>tlinbeni«  In  Shipbuilding,  those 
ti/nbers  in  the  cantbodies  which  rising  from 
the  dead*wood  are  continued  in  one  ^ece  to 
the  top  of  the  second  fbttocks. 

Xoniran  (its  native  Chinese  name).  The 
fimtt  of  Nephelium  Ltrnganum, 

&OBffloanui  (Lat.  longus,  long;  oomu,  a 
horn).  The  fourth  tribe  of  Coleopterous  insects 
in  the  system  of  LatreiUe ;  so  called  on  account 
of  the  length  of  the  antennn,  which  are  rarelv 
shorter  than  the  body,  and  commonly  surpass  it 
in  length.  But  this  conspicuous  character  is 
not  the  only  one  which  the  Longicom  beetles 
possess  in  common.  In  all  of  them  the  under 
part  of  the  three  first  joints  of  the  tarsi  is  fur- 
nished with  a  brush ;  the  second  and  third  are 
cordiform ;  the  fourth  is  deeply  bilobate ;  and 
there  is  a  little  nodule,  resembling  a  joint,  at  the 
base  of  the  last.  The  ligula,  placed  on  a  short  and 
transversal  mentum^  is  usually  membranous,  cor^ 
diform,  emarginate,  or  bifid ;  but  sometimes  is 
corneous,  and  forms  the  segment  of  a  very  short 
and  transverse  drcle.  The  antennae  are  either 
filiform  or  setaceous :  they  are  sometimes  simple 
in  both  sexes,  and  sometimes  serrate,  pectinate, 
or  fiabelliform  in  the  males.  The  eyes  in  some 
species  are  rounded  and  entire,  or  but  slightly 
emarginate,  and  in  these  species  the  thorax  is 
trapezoidal  or  narrowed  anteriorly ;  but  in  most 
of  the  Longicoms  the  eyes  are  reniform  and 
surround  the  base  of  the  antennte. 

As  the  larvae  of  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  Lonfficoms  live  in  the  interior  of  trees,  or 
under  weir  bark,  they  are  destitute  of  feet, 
or  have  but  veiy  small  ones.  Their  body  is 
soft,  whitish,  thickest  anteriorly ;  and  the  head 
squamous,  and  prorided  with  stout  mandibles. 
They  do  much  injury  to  trees,  the  large  ones 
particularly,  perforating  them  very  deeply,  and 
sometimes  drilling  them  in  every  direction. 
Some  of  them  atti^  the  roots  of  plants. 
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The  abdomen  of  the  female  Longicoms  is 
terminated  by  a  tubular  and  homy  ovipositor. 
These  insects  produce  a  small  sharp  sound,  by 
robbing  the  pedicle  of  the  base  of  their  ab- 
domen against  the  interior  of  the  parietes  of 
the  thorax. 

liondpalps.  The  name  of  a  family  of 
Brachelytrous  Coleopterans,  or  short-winged 
beetles,  which  have  the  maxillary  feelers  almost 
as  long  as  the  head. 

Koaglpeiuiates  (Lat  longus,  and  penna, 
a  wingY  A  family  of  swimming  birds,  com- 
prehenaing  those  in  which  the  wings  reach  as 
far  as  or  beyond  the  tail ;  as  the  tropio  bird, 
albatross,  &c.  They  are  all  denizens  of  the 
high  seas,  and  from  their  powers  of  -fiight  aro 
to  be  met  with  in  various  latitudes.  The  hind 
toe  is  free  or  wanting.  The  beak  is  hooked  or 
pointed  at  the  tip. 

&ong1roatem  (Lat.  longus,  and  rostram, 
a  beak).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  GrallaB,  or 
wading  birds,  including  those  in  which  the 
beak  is  remarkable  for  its  length  and  tenuity, 
and  by  the  high  sensibility  of  its  tip  is  well 
adapted  for  searching  or  probing  in  mud  or 
sand  for  worms  or  insects.  The  different  gra- 
dations in  the  form  of  the  bill  serve  to  divide 
the  Longirosters  into  families  and  genera. 

&oiiffUislmiis  Bonl.  A  muscle  of  the 
back,  which  assists  others  in  keeping  the  spinal 
column  erect. 

&oaffltade  (Lat.  longitudo).  In  Astronomy, 
this  term  has  two  different  significations,  as  it 
is  applied  to  a  celestial  or  a  terrestrisJ  object. 
The  longitude  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  aro  of 
the  ecliptic  intercepted  between  the  vernal 
equinox  and  a  great  cirde  perpendicular  to 
the  ecliptic  passing  through  the  body.  It  is 
reckoned  eastward  all  round  the  sphero,  from  0^ 
to  360°.  The  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  celestial 
object,  having  reference  to  the  ecliptic,  and  not 
to  the  plane  of  the  earth's  diurnal  motion,  can- 
net  be  directly  observed.  The  dements  neces- 
sary for  determining  the  place  of  a  star,  which 
are  given  directly  by  observation,  are  its  right 
ascension  and  declination,  from  which  the  lon- 
gitude and  latitude  must  be  calculated  by  the 
rules  of  spherical  trigonometry.  In  the  plane- 
tary theory,  however,  it  is  convenient  to  refer 
the  motion  of  a  planet  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  or  to  make  the  longitude  and  latitude  the 
coordinates  of  its  motion.  But  the  places  of 
the  stars  are  always  defined,  by  modern  as- 
tronomers, by  means  of  their  right  ascensions 
and  declinations. 

The  longitude  of  a  place  on  the  earth  is  the 
aro  of  the  equator  interoepted  between  the 
meridian  of  the  place  and  some  conventional 
fixed  meridian,  which  is  regarded  as  the  origin 
from  which  the  measures  are  reckoned.  Ter- 
restrial longitudes  and  latitudes  correspond  to 
right  ascensions  and  declinations  in  the  hea- 
vens :  with  this  distinction,  however,  that  the 
right  ascensions  aro  always  reckoned  from  the 
vernal  equinox,  or  point  in  which  the  equator 
intersects  the  ecliptic  easterly  from  0^  to  360** ; 
whereas  the  longitudes  are  reckoned  by  different 
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geographers  from  different  points,  selected  for 
some  local  reason,  there  being  nothing  con- 
nected with  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation  which 
can  render  one  point  of  the  equator  more  con- 
renient  than  another.  Right  ascensions  are 
also  reckoned  in  the  same  direction  (eastward) 
round  the  complete  circumference ;  while  geo- 
graphical longitudes  are  reckoned  both  east- 
ward and  westward,  180°  each  way. 

The  parallels  of  latitude  on  the  earth  are 
distinctly  marked  out  by  the  diurnal  circles 
described  by  the  stars,  and  consequently  lati- 
tude can  always  be  determined  by  direct  ob« 
servation  of  the  heavens ;  but  the  case  is  en- 
tirely different  with  respect  to  longitude ;  for  to 
observers  situated  under  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude,  but  under  different  meridians,  the 
heavens  present  exactly  the  same  aspect,  and 
there  is  nothing  whatever  to  indicate  any 
difference  of  locality.  Longitude,  therefore, 
cannot  be  measured  by  direct  observation ;  it 
can  onlv  be  inferred  from  the  measurement  of 
intervals  of  time  to  which  it  is  proportional. 
In  the  course  of  a  sidereal  day  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  brings  successively  every  different 
meridian  under  the  same  star ;  and,  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  being  perfectly  uniform,  it  follows 
that  the  angular  distance  of  any  two  meridians 
will  be  the  same  part  of  360°  that  the  interval 
of  tame  which  elapses  between  their  coming  to 
the  same  star  is  of  twenty-four  hours.  For 
example,  if  a  star  pass  the  meridian  of  a  place 
A  at  a  certain  moment,  and  that  of  B  exactly 
one  hour  of  sidereal  time  later;  then  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  A  and  B  is  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  360°,  or  16°,  and  the 
longitude  of  B  is  16°  west  of  A.  The  deter- 
mination of  longitudes  consequently  resolves 
itself  into  the  measurement  of  time ;  and  as  the 
time,  or  the  instant  of  mean  noon,  at  any  place 
can  always  be  found  without  difficulty,  if  any 
observer  at  one  place  can  by  any  means  de- 
termine the  precise  hour  it  is  at  any  other  place 
at  the  same  instant^  he  has  then  determined  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  the  two  places. 
Of  the  various  methods  by  which  differences  of 
longitude  may  be  determined,  the  simplest  and 
most  obvious  is  that  of  transferring  chrono- 
meters from  one  place  to  another.  Suppose 
two  observers,  at  the  distant  stations  A  and  B, 
each  to  regulate  his  clock  according  to  the  true 
sidereal  time  of  his  station ;  and  suppose  a 
chronometer,  also  regulated  to  true  sidereal 
time,  to  be  compared  with  the  clock  at  A,  and 
then  transported,  without  suffering  any  change 
of  rate,  to^ — the  difference  of  the  two  clocks 
would  thus  be  exhibited ;  and  this  difference  is 
exactly  the  time  occtipied  by  the  equinoctial 
point,  or  by  any  star  ih  passing  from  the 
meridian  of  A  to  that  of  B ;  or  it  is  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude  of  the  two  places  expressed 
in  sidereal  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds.  Were 
chronometers  perfect,  nothing  more  complete 
and  convenient  could  be  desired ;  but  this  un- 
fortunately is  even  now  very  far  from  being  the 
Ciise,  and  until  within  a  comparatively  very 
recent  time  the  practical  determination  of  the 
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longitude  by  means  of  chronometers  could  not 
be  attempted. 

Another  method  of  detennining  the  difference 
of  longitude  between  two  places,  is  by  tele- 
graphic signals.  This  methc^,  though,  from  its 
nature,  of  limited  application,  is  susceptible 
of  great  accuracy.  The  explosion  of  a  rocket, 
the  flash  of  gunpowder  in  an  open  dish,  the 
extinction  of  a  bright  light,  &c,  are  instu- 
taneous  phenomena  which  can  be  seen  al  gnat 
distances  and  not^d  with  the  utmost  pieciaioo. 
A  signal  of  this  kind,  made  at  a  station  yMf 
from  two  observatories,  must  be  seen  at  the 
same  absolute  instant  of  time  from  both ;  ud 
the  time  marked  by  the  clock  of  each  obserra- 
tory  at  this  instant  being  noted,  the  diffeience 
of  their  local  times,  and  consequently  the 
difference  of  their  longitudes,  becomes  koown 
This  method  is  chiefly  practised  in  connettioQ 
with  geodetical  operations  for  measariog  de- 
grees of  longitude  on  the  earth's  surface,  aini 
is  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  adopted  fur 
determining  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
two  .observatories  situate  at  no  veiy  grwt 
distance  from  each  other.  By  means  of  inte^ 
mediate  signals,  and  observers  suitably  dispo?^ 
between  each,  it  may  also  be  applied  to  tran^fr 
the  time  from  one  place  to  another,  when  the 
distance  is  too  great  to  allow  an  artificial  siinul 
of  any  kind  to  be  seen  from  both.  (M 
Trans,  IS26.) 

When  the  distance  between  two  places  is  verr 
considerable,  artiflcial  signals  cannot  be  em- 
ployed, and  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  the  methods  furnished  by  astrooonj- 
These  are  principally  the  following : — 

1.  Eclipses  of  Jupiier*s  fiW^t^f.— The*? 
phenomena  are  visible  at  the  same  instant  of 
absolute  time  to  all  places  on  the  earth;  u^ 
although  they  are  not  susceptible  of  being  <'<i)* 
served  with  rigid  exactness,  this  method  is 
much  used  by  traveUers,  though  for  fixed  c^ 
servatories  the  mean  of  a  long  series  should  ^ 
taken.  The  uncertainty  is  least  in  the  caw  d 
the  first  satellite,  on  account  of  its  quick  mf- 
tion ;  and  as  the  eclipses  of  this  satellite  o&'vi 
much  more  frequently  than  those  of  the  othe^, 
the  observations  are  chiefly  confined  to  it  TU 
times  of  the  eclipses  of  the  three  first  sat<>IIit'^ 
are  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac;  so  that  &2 
observer  at  any  part  of  the  world,  whoobserv^* 
one  of  these  ecbpses,  has  only  to  compaiv  bi^i 
local  time  with  that  assigned  to  the  phenomf  ii"i^ 
in  the  almanac  in  order  to  determme  the  d::< 
tance  of  his  meridian  f^m  that  of  Greenvica. 

2.  Occvitations  of  Fixed  Stars  by  ike  M"-' 
— This  method  consists  in  obstfring  ai^i*^ 
rately  the  time  at  which  a  certain  fixed  ^^i' 
disappears  behind  the  disc  of  the  moon,  or  re- 
appeajre  after  having  been  occolted.  The  £rs' 
of  these  phenomena  is  called  the  trnmrrsm 
the  star,  the  second  the  emersion.  But,  >  '^ 
account  of  the  moon*s  parallax,  the  immer>;c:i 
or  emersion  of  a  star  behind  her  disc  do*^  t5 
take  place  at  the  same  absolute  instant  to  o 
servers  on  different  parts  of  the  earth ;  a  cal.  i  ■ 
lation  is  therefore  necessary  to  dear  the  ob^r- 
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ntion  of  paxAlkx,  or  to  determine  the  time  at 
vbich  the  phenomenon  wonld  have  occurred  if 
it  bad  been  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  earths 
The  length  of  the  calculations  hy  which  the 
loQgitiide  is  deduced  is  a  disadvantage  which 
attaches  to  this  method.     [Oocvltation.] 

3.  Edipsfs  of  the  Sun, — The  longitude  is  de- 
dsfid  from  the  obserration  of  solar  eclipses,  in 
the  same  manner,  and  by  precisely  the  same 
(iOTt  of  calculations,  as  fiom  the  oocultation  of 
fixed  stars.    An  eclipse  of  the  sun  is,  in  fact^ 
aaoecttltation;  but  these  phenomena  occur  so 
ttldom  at  any  particular  place,  that  they  afford 
little  assistance  in  the  determination  of  longi- 
todpi   It  may  be  remarked  that  the  irregu- 
Itfities  of  the  border  of  the  moon's  disc  render 
thf<  instant  of  the  commencement  or  end  of  a 
solar  eclipse,  as  also  of  the  immersion  or  emer- 
fm  of  a  fixed  star,  somewhat  uncertain.    But 
this  aneertainty  is  corrected,  or  rather  avoided, 
br  measuring  with  a  micrometer  the  distance 
U-tween  the  two  cusps,  which,  shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  the  eclipse,  appear  as  brilliant 
pc>int«^  sharp  and  well  defined.    Knowing  the 
di^itanee  of  the  cusps,  or  length  of  the  chord, 
8cd  also  the  semidiameters  of  the  two  bodies, 
the  tnie  distance  of  their  centres  at  the  instant 
thf  measure  was  taken  can  be  calculated  with- 
out much  difficulty.    As  this  measurement  can 
\a  executed  with  much  precision,  and  can  also 
h  repeated  frequently  during  the  progress  of 
the  eclipse,  the  phenomenon  of  a  solar  eclipse 
aflljnls  one  of  the  most  certain  methods  of  de- 
'''nnining  a  longitude  which  can  be  practised. 

[ECUPSH.] 

4.  Transits  of  the  Moon. — This  method  is 
f-'nnded  on  the  moon's  rapid  change  of  place 
among  the  stars,  which  becomes  very  sensible 
ftcn  in  short  intervals  of  time.  Suppose  an  ob- 
f;  rrer  at  the  station  A  to  determine  the  sidereal 
time  of  the  transit  of  the  moon's  centre  over 
hi^  meridian ;  and  suppose  another  observer  at 
B,  to  the  west  of  A,  also  to  denote  the  sidereal 
^jneof  the  same  transit;  if  the  moon's  right 
anvnsion  had  in  the  interval  undergone  no 
chjnge,  the  sidereal  times  marked  by  the  two 
t'Wrvers  would  have  been  the  same;  but  as 
tli^  right  ascension  has  increased,  while  the 
tt'-on  was  passing  from  the  meridian  of  A  to 
'■  It  of  B,  the  sidereal  time  of  the  transit  at 
t^i  latter  place  will  be  increased;  and,  sup- 
I'^ing  the  change  of  right  ascension  to  be  uni- 
form, the  difference  of  the  times  of  transit  will 
i^*;  I'lnportionaJ  to  the  difference  of  meridians. 
The  chief  objection  to  this  method  is,  that  any 
|niDnte  error  in  the  a^ustment  of  the  transit 
irt-trument  or  rate  of  the  clock  is  thrown  upon 
t;j«'  longitude,  on  which  it  produces  a  very 
s^risiUe  effect.  The  method  can,  therefore, 
•rily  be  safely  practised  at  fixed  observatories 
*ith  the  best  instruments. 

it.  Mfjon-ctUmifiaiinff  Stars. — This  method  has 
f'^n  proposed  for  the  sake  of  eluding  the  effect 
'f  minute  instrumental  errors,  which  render 
H'  method  last  described  so  difficult.  A  star 
1^  cbost-n  which  cvlminates  (that  is,  comes  to 

•^  meridian)  at  nearly  the  same  time  with  the 
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moon,  and  which  has  very  nearly  the  same 
declination ;  so  that  it  may  be  seen  in  the  field 
of  view  without  altering  the  position  of  the 
transit  instrument.  The  transit  of  the  star,  as 
well  as  the  transit  of  the  moon's  limb,  is  ob- 
served at  both  stations  (or  at  least  observed  at 
the  one  station,  and  calculated  for  the  other 
whose  meridian  is  known),  and  the  difference 
of  sidereal  time  l^etween  the  two  transits  noted 
at  each.  This  difference,  in  consequence  of 
the  moon's  motion  in  right  ascension,  is  not  the 
same  at  both  stations ;  and  its  variation  gives 
the  difference  of  the  longitude.  By  this  means 
any  error  in  the  position  of  the  transit  in- 
strument affects  the  star  and  the  moon  both 
alike ;  but  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the 
method  is  independent  of  accuracy  in  the  ad- 
justment of  the  transit  instrument ;  for  if  the 
instrument  is  out  of  the  meridian,  the  resulting 
longitude  will  be  in  error  by  the  amount  of  the 
moon's  variation  in  right  ascension  during  the 
corresponding  interval. 

6.  Lunar  Distances. — ^None  of  the  methods 
which  have  yet  been  described  (excepting  that 
by  chronometers)  can  be  very  conveniently  ap- 
plied to  the  important  problem  of  determining 
the  longitude  of  a  ship  at  sea.  In  this  case, 
no  fixed  or  meridian  instrument  can  be  em- 
ployed ;  and  the  observer  can  only  measure  the 
apparent  distance  of  the  moon's  limb  from  a 
fixed  star  or  planet  with  a  sextant,  or  some 
reflecting  instrument  which  can  be  held  in 
the  hand.  For  the  purpose  of  rendering  this 
method  available  to  seamen,  the  distance  of 
the  moon  from  certain  fixed  stars  is  computed 
(several  years  previously)  for  evenr  three 
hours  of  Greenwich  time,  and  published  in 
the  Nautical  Almanac.  The  moon's  distance 
from  one  of  these  stars  being  observed  on 
board  a  ship,  and  corrected  for  refraction  and 
parallax,  and  the  apparent  time  at  the  place 
and  moment  of  observation  being  determined 
in  the  usual  manner  by  the  altitude  of  the  sun 
or  a  known  star,  the  difference  between  the 
apparent  time  of  the  observation  and  the 
apparent  time  at  Greenwich  corresponding  to 
the  same  distance,  interpolated  from  the  NaU' 
tical  Almanac,  gives  the  longitude  of  the  ship. 
The  longitudp  may  also  be  determinod  by 
azimuths  of  the  moon  or  by  its  altitude,  either 
absolute  or  relatively  to  a  star  observed  with  a 
zenith  telescope.     [Luna.b  Mbthod.I 

In  the  projection  of  maps  and  CDarts  it  is 
necessary  to  assume  a  point  of  the  equator  as 
the  origin  of  the  longitudes.  The  meridian 
passing  through  this  point  is  called  the  first 
meridian',  and  as  its  selection  is  perfectly 
arbitrary,  it  has  been  placed  by  different  geo- 
graphers at  various  parts  of  the  earth — a  cir^ 
cumstance  which  occasions  some  inconvenience 
in  consulting  works  of  geography.  Modem 
geographers  usually  assume  the  meridian  of 
the  capital  of  their  own  country  as  the  first 
meridian.  English  writers  generally  adopt  the 
meridian  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  for 
which  the  Natttical  Almanac  is  computed;  the 
French  that  of   the    Observatory    of   Poiis. 
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[Mebidian.]  Ptolemj,  and  the  most  celebrated 
of  tile  ancient  geographers,  placed  the  first 
meridian  at  the  Fortunate  Islands  (now  the 
Canaries),  which  they  conceived  to  be  the  ut- 
most boundary  of  the  habitable  earth.  The 
Arabian  astronomers  also  counted  the  longitude 
fix>m  the  Fortunate  Islands ;  and  many  of  the 
modem  geographers  have  counted  from  the 
island  of  Ferro,  one  of  the  most  westerly  of  the 
Canaries.  The  reason  for  fixing  on  this  point 
was  probably  that  as  there  was  no  land  known 
to  the  west  of  the  first  meridian,  the  longitudes 
of  all  places  would  be  reckoned  in  the  same 
direction,  or  there  would  be  no  west  longitude. 
The  discoTeiy  of  America  destroyed  the  force 
of  this  reason.  The  inconvenience  of  counting 
in  two  directions  is  not  veiy  great ;  but  it  might 
be  avoided  by  reckoning  the  longitude  all  round 
the  circle  to  360^,  which  would  undoubtedly 
be  an  improvement  on  the  present  method. 

Degrees  of  Lon^tude. — ^The  figure  of  the 
earth  being  spheroidal,  the  degrees  of  longitude 
diminish  as  we  proceed  from  the  equator  to- 
wards either  pole.  For  the  law  of  their  varia- 
tion, and  their  lengths  on  the  different  parallel 
circles,  see  BEOfiBB. 

Geocentric  Longitude  is  the  longitude  of  a 
planet  as  seen  from  the  earth ;  that  is,  the 
point  of  the  ecliptic  to  which  it  perpendi- 
cularly corresponds  as  seen  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth. 

Heliocetvtric  Lotigitttde  is  the  longitude  of  a 
planet  as  seen  from  the  sun.  [Geogsktric  ; 
Heliocbktric] 

Ibongns  Com.  The  name  of  a  pair  of 
muscles  of  the  neck :  when  one  contracts,  it 
moves  the  neck  to  one  side ;  when  they  both 
act,  the  neck  is  bent  forwards. 

Xionioera  (after  Adam  Lonicer,  a  German 
botjinist).  The  botanical  name  of  the  Honey- 
suckle genus,  of  which  many  species  occur  in  our 
gardens. 

lK»of.  In  a  Ship,  that  part  of  the  bow  where 
the  timbers  begin  to  cant  or  curve  in  towards 
the  stem. 

SbOOm.      [WvAVINO.] 

ZKiomliir.  The  indistinct  and  magnified 
appearance  of  objects  seen  in  particul^  states 
of  the  atmosphere.     [Mirage.] 

laoopliolea.  In  Fortification,  apertures  in 
the  walls  of  fortified  places,  in  stockades,  &c., 
through  which  musketry  fire  may  be  directed 
upon  the  exterior  ground.  They  correspond 
for  musketry  fire  to  embrasures  for  cannon. 
They  were  formeriy  made  in  the  battlements  of 
castles,  to  enable  arrows  and  javelins  to  be  shot 
from  within. 

&opes.  Radix  Lopeeiana,  The  name  of  the 
root  of  an  unknown  tree,  supposed  to  grow  at 
Goa :  it  is  said  to  be  remarkably  effective  in 
checking  diarrhcea. 

iKipbine*  A  cxystalline  substance  formed 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  Amarine  ;  it 
has  also  been  called  pyrobcnzolene.  The  for- 
mula assigned  to  it  is  C43Hi7Na. 

Aopbiodon  (Gr.  a6^os,  a  crest^  and  ^8o^s, 
tooth).    A  genus  of  fosBil  Perissodactyle  Mam- 
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malia,  remains  of  which  have  been  found  in  thf 
Eocene  strata.  The  teeth  present  umecta&i 
affinities  between  Tapirus  and  2?Atnoemw.  The 
last  two  premolars  are  more  simple  in  Lophio- 
don  than  in  Tapirus ;  the  inner  side  exhibit- 
ing one  cone  in  the  former,  and  two  in  the 
latter  genus.  It  was,  however,  more  nearlr 
allied  to  Tapirus  than  to  Paiaothmum  and 
Rhinoceros^ 

lK»plilraoe8D  (Lophira,  one  of  the  general 
A  natural  order  of  hypogrnous  Exogens,  belon<;- 
ing  to  the  Guttiferal  alliance.  LSj^ra  \&  the 
sole  genus.  They  are  tropical  African  trees,  of 
no  special  interest. 

&oplio1»raiiolilates  (Gr.  A^f,  and 
fipdyxM,  gills).  An  order  of  osseous  fish^ 
comprehending  those  in  which  the  gills  are 
in  the  form  of  smaU  tnfta,  and  disposed  in 
pairs  along  the  branchial  arches;  as  in  th« 
pipe-fish  and  hippocamp. 

&opliolte.  A  variety  of  Bipidolite  fron 
Zillerthal  in  the  Tyrol. 

Aoplaotes  (Gr.  X^s).  A  genus  of  Tenioid 
fishes,  characterised  by  a  short  head,  surmonDiKl 
by  a  high  osseous  crest,  to  the  summit  of  ▼hieii 
a  long  and  stout  spine  is  attached,  bordered  X-- 
hind  with  a  membrane  and  a  low  fin,  of  vbiili 
the  rays  are  nearly  all  simple,  and  which  ex- 
tends from  the  occipital  spine  to  the  point  of  th« 
tail ;  this  ia  terminated  by  a  distinct  hot  Terj 
small  caudal  fin. 

ZK>pbyropodfl«  ftopbyropoda  (Gr.  x^, 
and  wovSf  afoot).  The  name  of  a  sectionof  £nto- 
mostraoous  Crustaceans,  comprehending  th'yif 
species  which  have  cylindrical  or  conical  ciliated 
or  tufted  feet* 

XKipplay.  In  Arboriculture!  the  cnttine  of 
all  the  branches  of  a  tree  for  the  sake  of  tb^ 
profit  to  be  derived  from  them ;  as  contraj'ti'd 
with  pruning,  by  which  some  of  the  branch*'? 
are  cut  off  for  the  sake  of  the  tree.  The  lap- 
ping of  a  tree,  however,  does  not  include  iht 
cutting  off  of  the  crop  or  leading  shoot ;  and 
hence,  when  timber  trees  are  sold,  the  porcha*^? 
bargains  to  take  them  either  with  or  vitho&t 
the  lop  and  crop,  as  the  case  may  be. 

XKirantbaoeoB  (Loranthus,  one  the  gcn^ 
ra).  A  natural  order  of  parasitical  £xogeR« 
included  bv  Lindley  in  his  Asaral  aIliaQ^'« 
They  principally  inhabit  the  equinoctial  repons 
of  Asia  and  America,  and  are  distinguished  fivm 
Caprifoliocea  and  all  other  orders  by  thur 
parasitical  habit.,  and  by  the  stamens  being  op- 
posite to  the  petals.  Brown  suggests  their  r- 
lation  to  Proteacea ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  tl* 
structure  of  this  order  appears  to  be  rather  tbi 
of  a  polypetalouB  or  apetalous  than  of  a  moc- 
petalous  order.  Schleiden  has  made  the  start- 
ling assertion  that  they  tire  gymnospt'nnor^. 
The  bark  is  usually  astringent.  Their  ch'-l 
peculiarity  is  their  power  of  rooting  in  *t' 
wood  of  other  phints.  They  effect  this  vh'  ^ 
they  fijpst  germinate  by  fixing  their  root  nj'cn 
the  bark,  and  then  by  slow  degrees  introdufic? 
it  into  the  tissue  till  they  reach  the  wood.  U- 
tween  the  wedges  of  which  they  slightly  ir- 
sinuate  themselves,  thus  placing  their  abt»rtiv«- 
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roots  in  the  line  of  the  current  of  ascending  sap. 
Thej  are  generally  beautifal  plants,  but  are 
sean'elj  capable  of  cnltivation.  Mistletoe  is  the 
most  DQithem  species  of  the  order. 

lorelia.  The  name  of  a  coasting  yesselnsed 
in  the  Chinese  seas. 

Lord  (A.-Sax.  hlaf-ord,  supposed  by  some 
to  mean  ord,  the  origin  of  hU^  loaf,  but  ro- 
gaided  by  others  as  a  corruption  of  hl4f-weaid, 
the  varder  of  bread :  Max  Miiller,  Lectures 
M  Language,  2d  series,  p.  255).  A  title  of 
boQCdir.  It  may  be  said  to  be  either  a  title 
of  hereditary  dignity  (as  lord  of  parliament)'; 
oradtle  expressing  certain  powers,  as  lord  of 
t  Bianor,  lord  chancellor,  lord  of  the  treasury, 
tit  The  eldest  sons  of  earls,  and  all  the  sons 
cf  dukes  and  marquises,  are  styled  lords  by 
courtesy. 

LordAdToeateofSeotland.  [Astogatb.] 
Lord  Keeper.  [Chancellob;  Keefbb.] 
Lord  Privy  Seal.  [Sbal.] 
Lord*!  ftnpper*  Tlie.  [Evchabist.] 
Lord-Uentenant  of  Ireland.  The  chief 
exeentire  officer  of  the  Irish  government,  repre- 
senting in  some  respects  the  person  of  the  king. 
The  first  viceroy  or  beutenant  of  Ireland  appears 
to  hare  been  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ; 
and  by  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  reigns 
of  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VIII.  provision  was 
made  for  the  election  of  a  governor  by  the 
chancellor,  treasurer,  or  other  high  officers  of 
the  government,  on  the  death  or  resignation  of 
a  lieutenant^  until  the  king's  pleasure  were 
bown.  The  chief  officer  in  Ireland  has  been 
rarioQsly  styled  at  different  times;  as  custos 
OT  keeper,  justiciary,  warden,  procurator,  sene- 
fchal,  constable,  deputy,  and  lieutenant.  He 
is  appointed  by  letters  patent  durante  bene 
placito.  He  has  a  council,  composed  of  the 
gi^t  officers  of  the  crown  in  Ireland  and 
others  appointed  by  the  crown.  He  cor- 
^spends  with  the  secretary  for  the  home  de- 
partment ;  but  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Wsh  government  in  London  is  chiefly 
intrusted  to  the  secretazy  for  Ireland,  who  is 
*ko  chief  secretary  of  the  lord-lieutenant.  He 
^^  abo  a  household,  consisting  of  a  private 
^m-tary,  steward,  comptroller,  chamberlain, 
?fntleman  usher,  master  of  the  horse,  and 
s^krdinate  officers.  His  salary  has  been 
tH^ly  20,000/.  per  annum. 

^Mds-Xdeateiiaiit  of  Coantlee.  In 
£nglaiid  and  Wales,  officers  appointed  by  the 
^i^,  and  intrusted  by  parli^ent  with  full 
po7er  and  authority  to  csdl  together,  arm,  and 
iuraj  the  militia,  and  cause  them  to  be  trained 
*Q<i  exercised  once  every  vear.  Each  may 
appoint  twenty  or  more  deputy-lieutenants, 
tIk)  must  have  200/.  a  year  freehold  estate ; 
^xe»>pt  in  the  Welsh  and  some  small  English 
e^'intiea,  where  the  qualification  is  only  160/. 
Tbe  lord-lieotenant  also  nominates  officers  in 
the  militia  and  yeomanry :  but  the  names  both 
jf  deputy-lieutenants  and  officers  must  be  laid 
;  t'jpe  the  king;  and  if  he,  within  fourteen 
^ijs.  expresses  disapprobation,  the  commissions 
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Spordaliip.    [Lbbt.] 

&ore  (Lat  lorum,  a  thong).  In  Ornithology, 
signifies  the  space  between  the  bill  and  the  eye, 
which  is  bare  in  some  birds,  as  in  the  great 
crested  grebe ;  but  is  generally  covered  with 
feathers.  In  Entomology,  the  term  is  applied 
to  a  corneous  angular  machine  observable  in 
the  mouth  of  some  insects,  upon  the  interme- 
diate angle  of  which  the  mentum  sits,  and  on 
the  lateral  ones  the  cardines  of  the  maxillare, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  trophi  are  pushed 
forth  or  retracted,  as  in  the  Hymenopterous 
insects. 

&orioa  (Lat ;  Gr.  96paW  A  cuirass  or  crest 
of  mail,  made  of  leather  and  set  with  plates  of 
metal  in  various  forms,  chiefly  in  rings  like  a 
chain,  used  by  the  Roman  soldiers. 

KoHoatesy  ^orloata  (Lat  lorica).  The 
name  given  by  Merrem  to  an  order  of  reptiles 
dismembered  from  the  Sauria  of  Cuvier,  and 
including  those  species,  as  the  Crocodile,  which 
are  protected  by  an  armour  of  bony  plates. 

XK>rteatloii  (Lat.  loricare,  to  crust  over),  A 
term  of  old  Chemistry,  signifying  the  application 
of  a  lute  or  coating  to  glass  and  other  vessels. 

ZK^rlmer  (from  Lat.  lorum).  A  name  for- 
merly given  to  the  makers  of  bits,  spurs,  and 
other  articles  of  iron  used  for  horses. 

laOtiMm      [SteNOPS.] 

&ory.  A  tribe  of  birds  composed  of  several 
genera,  dosely  allied  to  the  Parrots :  remark- 
able for  their  very  soft  beaks.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  islands  of  Uie  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  in  Australia. 

XKitallte.  A  greenish-grey  mineral  found 
at  Peterlow  in  Finland. 

ZK»te-tree  (Gr.  Xmt6s).  Of  this  there  were 
two  kinds :  the  one  a  small  plant,  from  which 
the  Lotophagi  derived  their  name ;  the  other  a 
tree  with  cut  leaves  and  very  hard  wood.  The 
former  is  reputed  to  be  the  Zieyphus  Lotus,  the 
latter  the  Celtis  australis.  The  true  Lotus  of 
the  ancients  has  been,  however,  with  more  pro- 
bability referred  to  Nitraria  tridentata.  In  the 
Hindu  Mythology,  the  Lote-tree  is  regarded  as 
the  symbol  of  creation.     [Lotophaol] 

XK»tlilan.  A  name  common  to  that  part  of 
Scotland  which  stretches  along  a  oonsiderable 
part  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  comprehends  three  counties,  Had- 
dingtonshire, Edinburghshire,  and  Linlithgow- 
shire ;  otherwise  called  East>  Hid,  and  West 
Lothian.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  doubt- 
fuL  Lothian  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Saxon  invaders  A.  d.  450,  and  became  the  scene 
of  contest  between  the  Saxon-Gaels  and  Scoto- 
Irish,  and  was  at  length  ceded  to  Malcolm  II. 
in  1020.  Lothian  was  considered  as  a  country 
wholly  distinct  from  Scotland  in  the  reign  of 
David  I.,  and  the  period  of  its  incorporation 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  is  assigned  to  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 

Cotton  (Lat.  lotio).  A  mixture  of  different 
ingredients,  or  a  solution  of  various  medicinal 
substances,  in  water  or  other  menstrua,  designed 
for  external  application.  Indolent  ulcers  and 
tumours  require  stimulating  lotions;  whereas 
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sedative  and  narcotic  mixtures  are  lused  to 
alleviate  pain. 

3botopliaflri  {Grr.  \wro<pdyos,  a  lotus-eater). 
In  Homeric  Mythology,  the  name  of  the  people 
inhabiting  a  country  to  which  Ulysses  was 
carried  (Odyas.  ix.  82)  while  trying  to  double 
Cape  Malea  in  the  Peloponnesus.  ^Gladstone's 
Hojner  and  the  Homerio  Age,  vol.  lii.  p.  320.) 
According  to  the  legend,  those  who  ate  the  fruit 
forgot  their  Mendi  and  countiy,  and  wished 
only  to  remain  idle  in  the  land  of  the  Lotus. 

lottery  (Ger.  loos,  lot).  A  lottery  may 
be  defined  as  a  game  of  hazard,  in  which  small 
sums  are  ventured  for  the  chance  of  obtaining 
a  larger  value,  either  in  money  or  other  articles. 
Lotteries  are  formed  on  various  plans ;  but  in 
general  they  consist  of  a  certain  number  of 
tickets  drawn  at  the  same  time,  with  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  blanks  and  prizes,  by  which 
the  fate  of  the  tickets  is  determined.  In  modem 
times  this  species  of  gaming  has  been  sanctioned 
at  different  periods  by  most  of  the  European 
governments,  as  a  means  of  raising  money  for 
public  purposes.  The  earliest  English  lottery 
of  which  there  is  an  authentic  record  was 
drawn  in  1569,  when  400,000  tickets  were 
sold  at  ten  shillings  each.  The  prizes  consisted 
chiefly  of  plate,  and  the  net  profits  were  in- 
tended to  be  appropriated  to  repairing  the  har- 
bours of  the  kingdom  and  other  pumic  works. 
In  1612  a  lottery  was  drawn  for  the  benefit 
of  the  English  colonies ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  century,  the  desire  for  embarking  in 
speculations  of  this  kind  gave  rise  to  so  many 
private  undertaking8,many  of  which  were  formed 
on  the  most  fraudulent  principles,  that,  in  the 
beginning  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  parliament 
found  it  necessary  to  suppress  private  lotteries 
'as  public  nuisances.'  The  year  1709  saw  the 
birth  of  the  first  state  or  parliamentary  lottery ; 
and  from  that  time  down  to  1823  they  were 
annually  licensed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  under  a 
variety  of  regulations.  In  the  veiy  early  part 
of  last  century  the  prizes  were  paid  in  the  form 
of  terminable  annuities.  Thus  in  1746  a  loan 
of  3,000,000^.  was  raised  on  4  per  cent,  an- 
nuities, and  a  lottery  of  60,000  tickets,  at  10/. 
each ;  and  in  the  following  year  1,000,000/.  was 
raised  by  the  sale  of  100,000  tickets,  the  prizes 
in  which  were  foimded  in  perpetual  annuities,  at 
the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  During  the 
same  century  government  constantly  availed 
itself  of  this  means  to  raise  money  for  various 
public  works,  of  which  the  British  Museum  and 
Westminster  Bridge  are  well-known  examples. 
But  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury a  great  repugnance  began  to  be  manifested 
in  parliament  to  this  method  of  raising  any 
part  of  the  public  revenue,  in  consequence  of 
the  spirit  of  gambling  which  it  tended  to  foster 
in  the  great  body  of  the  people  ;  and  the  evil 
at  last  became  so  palpable,  that,  in  the  year 
1823,  the  legislature  consented  to  the  entire 
abolition  both  of  state  and  private  lotteries. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into  any  ar- 
gument to  point  out  how  prejudicial  all  such 
establishments  must  be  to  public  morals^  by 
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giving  the  countenance  of  govemment  to  a  sys- 
tem of  gambling,  by  which  the  mind  is  mi4t\l 
from  habits  of  continued  industry  to  dreams  of 
sudden  wealth,  which,  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  must  end  in  ruin.  Those  who  vish 
to  see  the  results  of  this  system  of  finance  ex- 
hibited in  ita  true  colours,  will  find  ample  in- 
formation in  the  two  parliamentary  n;pom 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
subject  of  lotteries  in  1808 ;  but  the  following 
passage  &om  the  Wealth  of  Nations  illoa- 
trates  clearly  and  forcibly  their  principle  and 
operation : — 

*  The  world  neither  ever  saw,  nor  ever  yill 
see,  a  perfectly  fair  lottery,  or  one  in  which  the 
whole  gain  compensated  the  whole  loss:  be- 
cause the  undertaker  could  make  nothing  by  it. 
In  the  state  lotteries,  the  tickets  are  redly  not 
worth  the  price  which  is  paid  by  the  original 
subscribers,  and  yet  commonly  sell  io  the 
market  for  twenty,  thirty,  and  sometimes  f<^ 
per  cent  advance.  The  vain  hope  of  gainii^' 
some  of  the  great  prizes  is  the  sole  cause  of  this 
demand.  The  soberest  people  scarce  look  upon 
it  as  a  folly  to  pay  a  small  sum  for  the  chiui« 
of  gaining  10, 000  or  20, 000  pounds;  thoughtbt'y 
know  that  even  that  small  sum  is  perhaps  20 
or  30  per  cent,  more  than  the  chance  is  wA 
In  a  lottery  in  which  no  prize  exceeded  2iV., 
though  in  other  respects  it  approached  much 
nearer  to  a  perfectly  fair  one  than  the  common 
state  lotteries,  there  would  not  be  the  sm-^ 
demand  for  tickets.  In  order  to  have  a  better 
chance  for  some  of  the  ^reat  prizes,  some 
people  purchase  several  tickets,  and  others 
small  shares  in  a  still  greater  number.  There 
is  not,  however,  a  more  certain  proposition  la 
mathematics,  than  that  the  more  tickets  yra 
adventure  upon,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  be 
a  loser.  Adventure  upon  all  the  tickets  in  tbs 
lottery,  and  you  lose  for  certain;  aod  the 
greater  the  number  of  your  tickets,  the  neanr 
you  approach  to  this  certainty.'  (Degeran^ioi 
Bien/aisance  Publique  1.  ii.  ch.  vL) 

State  lotteries  were  abolished  in  France  is 
1836,  along  with  the  gambling  houses,  frc^ 
which  a  great  revenue  had  been  derived.  They 
still  exist  in  several  of  the  German  fctites. 
That  of  Hambui^  is  established  on  a  cum- 
paratively  fairer  principle  than  was  adopt^-l 
either  in  France  or  England ;  the  whole  money 
for  which  the  tickets  are  sold  being  di5tnbat>>i> 
among  the  buyers,  except  a  deduction  of  10  p'* 
cent,  made  from  the  amount  of  the  prizes  at 
the  time  of  their  payment. 

XK>iifflu  An  Irish  term,  synonymous  ^ith 
the  Scotch  loch,  but  not  with  the  English  /</i' , 
for  loch  and  lough  are  applied  to  designat-' 
arms  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  ooHections  of  fr^^ 
water,  which  lake  is  not. 

Jtovdm,  St.,  of  rranoe.  A  royal  miL^t^irr 
order,  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1693.  The 
badge  is  a  cross  of  eight  points,  with  fleur-de-lisr 
and  bearing  a  circular  shield  containing  i^" 
effigy  of  St.  Louis. 

Xiouifl  d*Or.  A  gold  coin  under  the^M 
system  of  France,  first  struck  under  Louis  XIII* 
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in  1641,  from  whom  they  derired  their  name. 
The  loois  d'ors,  aajB  Kelly,  ooined  before  1726, 
vhich  passed  then  for  20  liTres,  were  coined 
at  the  rate  of  36^  per  French  mark  of  gold  22 
carats  fine.  From  the  year  1726  to  1785  lonis 
d'ois  were  coined  at  the  rate  of  30  to  the  mark 
of  gold ;  and  abont  this  period  all  the  gold  coins 
in  Fnoce  were  ordered  to  be  brought  to  the 
mint  to  be  melted  down ;  and  a  new  coinage 
then  took  place,  at  the  rate  of  32  lonis  d'ors  to 
the  mark  of  the  same  degree  of  fineness,  with 
&  remedy  of  15  grains  in  the  weighty  and  }}  of 
&  cant  in  the  alloy.  The  intrinsic  value  of 
this  new  coin  was  IBs.  9{d.  sterling.  Louis 
dm  were  formerly  regarded  as  a  current  coin 
in  all  parts  of  the  Continent;  but  in  England 
thej  are  sold  merely  as  merchandise,  and  their 
value  has  fluctuated  from  IBs.  6d,  to  2l8. 
sterling.  The  term  loids  d!oT  is  still  given  to 
the  gold  coinage  of  the  present  govemment  of 
France,  though  they  are  also  often  called  20- 
6anc|Hecee. 

LouM.  The  Pedieidtu  Hominis  of  Lin- 
Dftos,  a  small  parasitic  apterous  insect;  well 
known,  and  usually  found  on  those  individuals 
vho  neglect  personal  cleanliness.  It  proceeds 
from  a  small  egg,  or  ntY,  and  is  distributed 
amongst  nearly  all  known  domesticated  ani- 
mals; the  species,  however,  differing  usually 
from  those  found  in  man. 

&oawre.     One  of  the  most  ancient  palaces  of 
France.    It  existed  in  the  time  of  Dagobert, 
as  a  hunting  seat ;  the  woods  then  extending 
all  over  the  actual  site  of  the  northern  portion 
of  Paris,  down  to  the  Seine.    The  origin  of  its 
name  has  not  been  satisfkctorily  ascertained. 
It  was  formed  into  a  stronghold  by  Philip 
Angnstus,  who  surrounded  it  with  towers  and 
fo53<>3t,  and  converted  it  into  a  state  prison,  for 
eoQjSning  the  refractory  vassals  of  the  crown.    It 
was  then  without  the  walls  of  Paris ;  but  on  their 
extenaon  in  ihe  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
fentnry,    it    waa    indnded    in   their   circuit. 
Charles  V.  made  additions  to  it     That  part 
of  the  palace  now  called  the  Vieux  Louvre 
waa  eonunenced  under  the  reign  of  Francis 
I.,  after  the  designs  of  Pierre  I'Escot,  abbot 
of  Clngny.    When  Charles   IX.   resided    in 
tbi^  Louvre,  he  began  the  long  gallery  which 
C'-'nnects  it  with  the  Tuileries,  built  for  his 
ffl«>ther  by  Philibert  de  I'Orme :   this  gallery 
now  holds  the  celebrated  collection  of  paint- 
Jncs ;  it  was  finished  by  Henry  IV.   Louis  XIV. 
♦•rHtt-d  the  peristyle  that  formed  the  entrance  to 
th^  Vieux  Louvre  (since  materially  altered)  from 
fhe  side  of  the  Tuileries,  after  the  designs  of 
I^mercier.     That  monarch  also  gave  a  begin- 
^ug  to  the  modem  portion  of  the  Louvre, 
^'T  erecting,  after  Perault's  design,  the  great 
^ intern  front;  and  subsequent  monarchs  have 
il'iwly  advanced  it  towards  completion,  eape- 
eiiiily  Napoleon  I.     The  eastern  front  exhibits 
a  facade  of  great  beauty,  though  it  is  sadly  out 
of  harmony  with  the  architecture  of  the  interior 
5  nd  of  the  inner  quadrangle.    (See  the  criti- 
t*Tn  of  Mr.  Feieusson  in  his  History  of  the 
yf'^dem  Styles  ojArcKiteclure.)    Of  late  years, 
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the  Louvre  has  been  connected  with  the  Tui- 
leries, at  an  immense  expense,  but  with  su- 
Ereme  talent,  by  the  late  M.  Visconti,  assisted 
y  M.  Lefeuille ;  and  the  united  palaces  form 
a  mass  imposing  and  magnificent  in  the 
extreme.  Besides  the  galleiy  of  paintings 
above  mentioned,  which  contains  some  of  tho 
finest  works  of  art  in  the  world,  the  Louvre 
contains  a  matchless  collection  of  antiquities, 
and  other  specimens  of  art ;  the  collection  of 
Boman  and  Grseco-Roman  sculpture,  and  of 
Etruscan  ornaments,  is  unrivalled. 

abowe  Apple.  The  Tomato,  Lyeopersicum 
esculentum,  whose  fruit  forms  an  excellent 
ingredient  in  soups,  sauces,  and  gravies,  and 
is  also  extensively  used  in  various  other  ways. 

KoTevVaiBllyof:  A  sect  of  fanatics  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  holding  tenets  resembUng 
those  of  the  early  Anabaptists.  There  is  a  pro- 
clamation against  them  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
dated  from  her  manor  of  Richmond,  1580. 

Kowe  Veasts.  Beligious  meetings  held 
quarterly  by  the  Methodists,  to  which  members 
of  their  church  alone  are  admitted,  and  that 
only  on  presenting  a  ticket  or  a  note  from  the 
superintendent.  They  are  retained  in  imita- 
'tion  of  the  Aoapa  [which  see]  held  by  the 
early  Christians. 

lH>w  SitBday.  In  Ecclesiastical  Antiqui- 
ties, the  Sunday  next  after  Easter  has  been 
popularly  so  called  in  England;  perhaps  by 
corruption  for  close  (Pascha  clausum,  chse  of 
Easter,  one  of  the  many  names  by  which  it  was 
known  in  the  Christian  church). 

&tfweite.  A  yellowish  or  reddish  mineral 
product,  found  at  Ischl  in  Austria.  It  is  a  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  and  soda. 

Xiower  Bmplre.  A  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  Koman  empire,  from  the  removal 
of  the  imperial  seat  to  Constantinople  down  to 
its  extinction  on  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks  in  1453. 

Ibower  Booene.    The  Lower  Eocene  de- 

g»sits  are  best  developed  in  the  London  and 
ampshire  basins,  and  can  be  studied  there  in 
great  detail.  They  are  very  rich  in  fossils,  in- 
cluding a  great  variety  of  plants,  of  which  the 
fruits  alone  remain,  and  many  quadrupeds  of 
extreme  interest  On  the  whole,  they  may  be 
said  to  underlie  the  great  Paris  series,  with 
which  they  were  long  compared. 

The  following  is  the  division  of  these  beds 
suggested  by  Mr.  Prestwich  as  best  showing  the 
position  of  the  deposits  in  England : — • 

(London  clay 
Basement  bod  of  the  London  olsy 

'Upper 


LOWEB  Skrdes- 


Woolwich  and  Beading 
seriea 


Middle 
^  Lower 


Thanet  sands 

Lower  Eocene  formations  under  various  names 
are  known  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
both  North  and  South  America,  and  range  into 
North  Africa,    The  Ncmmuutic  Fobmation  is 
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one  of  he  most  important  representatires.  The 
Monte  Bolca  and  Mount  Lebanon  beds,  cele- 
brated for  their  fossil  fish  remains,  are  at  the 
bottom  of  these  Tertiaiies.  So  also  are  the  San- 
tee  limestone  of  North  America  and  some  of  the 
green  earths  of  New  Jersey  U.S.  The  older 
tertiaries  as  a  group  are  veiy  rich  in  organic 
remains.     [Eocexb  ;  London  Clay.] 

TLower  Oreensand.  The  name  given  by 
English  geologists  to  the  lower  division  of  the 
Cretaceous  series  of  rocks  as  developed  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  British  Islands.  The 
name  greensand  was  originally  given  to  the 
sands  beneath  the  chalk,  because  in  many  places, 
though  red  in  colour,  they  are  found  to  be  full 
of  green  particles,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
scales  of  silicate  of  iron.  Beds  of  this  kind 
are  developed  very  largely  in  our  own  islands. 
Deposits  of  the  same  age  are  found  also  on 
the  Continent,  especially  in  the  north  of  Switzer- 
land at  Neufch&tel.  These  beds  are  typical;  and 
under  the  name  Neocomian,  which  probably 
includes  some  part  of  our  Wealden  period,  im- 
portant deposits  occur  in  Switzeriano. 

The  lower  creensand  is  rich  in  fossils,  many 
of  them  very  characteristic.  The  Pema  mtdleti, 
a  large  bivalve  shell,  is  common  in  the  typical 
beds.  Shells  of  cephalopodous  molluscs,  vary- 
ing greatly  in  form,  abound  in  the  rocks  of  this 
period. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  presents  admirable  sections 
of  the  lower  greensand,  and  serves  to  connect 
the  beds  known  under  this  name  with  the  typi- 
cal Neocomian  deposits.     [Neocohiak.] 

Xiowlglte.  A  variety  of  Alum-stone  found 
at  Tolfii  in  Italy  and  Tabrze  in  Siberia,  and 
differing  from  ordinary  Alum-stone  only  in  con- 
taining a  less  amount  of  water.  Named  after 
Lowig,  by  whom  it  was  analysed. 

Zk>xia  (Gr.  A.o|({f,  crooked).  A  genus  of 
Conirostral  Passerine  birds,  characterised  by 
having  a  compressed  beak,  and  the  two  man- 
dibles so  strongly  curved  that  their  points  cross 
each  other,  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes 
on  the  other.  The  crossbill  {Loxia  curvirostra) 
is  the  type  of  this  genus. 

Kozoolase  (Gr.  Ko^Ss,  and  Kkiot,  I  break). 
The  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  the  Felspar 
which  occurs  with  Pyroxene  in  the  Laurentian 
rocks  of  Hammond,  St.  Lawrence  county,  New 
York.  It  has  the  cleavage,  density,  and  compo- 
sition of  Orthoclase,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
large  amount  of  soda  which  it  contains. 

Koxodromlo  Curve  (Gr.  Xo^^s,  and  9p6fios, 
a  course).  A  curve  which  cuts  at  a  constant 
angle  all  the  lines  of  curvature  of  a  surface  which 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  system.  In  the 
case  of  a  surface  of  revolution,  the  tm^ectories 
of  the  meridian  lines  are  loxodromic  curves. 
A  ship  sailing  always  towards  the  same  point 
of  the  compass,  or  on  the  same  rhumb,  describes 
a  loxodromic  curve ;  it  is  manifestly  a  kind  of 
spiral  which  approaches  the  pole  asymptotically. 
The  differential  equation  of  a  loxodromic  curve 
on  the  sphere  is  easily  found.  In  fact,  if  ^  be 
the  arc  of  the  meridian  intercepted  between  any 
point  of  the  curve  and  the  pole,  and  \  the  lon- 
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gitude  of  that  pointg  then  the  inHnitelj  small 
arc  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  corresponding  to 
an  increment  of  the  curve  is  d\an^,  and  the 
differential  of  the  co-latitude  is  d^;  but,  be- 
cause the  curve  cuts  all  the  meridtans  under  the 
same  angles,  the  variation  of  the  parallel  of 
latitude  corresponding  to  an  increment  of  the 
curve  is  proportional  to  t^e  variation  of  the 
co-latitude;  consequently  a  d\  sin^s^^,  or 

a  d\^  ~-^ ,  which  is  the  differential  equation 
sin  ^ 

required.    By  integration,  the  equation  of  the 
loxodromic   curve    is    at   once  found  to  he 

tan  ^  bc  0^,  where  c  is  a  new  constant.    From 

this  it  is  at  once  manifest  that  the  stereograt 
projection  of  a  loxodromic  curve  on  the  spl 
IS  a  logarithmic  spiral,  the  centre  of  projeetiuo 
being  at  the  pole  opposite  to  the  one  from  vhkh 
the  angles  ^  are  measured. 

Xrfftseiiffe  (Fr.  losange).  In  Heraldrjr,  s 
bearing  in  the  shape  of  a  jmrallelpgram,  vith 
two  obtuse  and  two  acute  angles.  The  arms  of 
maidens  and  widows  are  borne  on  shields  of 
this  shape. 

LozEKOB.  In  Mathematics,  a  synonym  i'Sf 
rhombtis,  being  an  oblique-angled  eqmlatenl 
parallelogram. 

LozENOB.  In  Pharmacy,  a  medicinal  sab- 
stance  made  up  into  a  small  cake,  to  be  gn- 
dually  dissolved  in  the  mouth.  Sugar,  gnm,  aii^i 
starch  are  the  usual  inert  parts  of  locenges; 
and  minute  quantities  of  active  substances  arf 
added,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  the; 
are  intended :  such  as  ipecacuanha  or  squills 
for  pectoral  lozenges ;  extract  of  poppies  or 
opium,  for  sedative  lozenges ;  cayenne  pepper 
as  a  stimulant ;  oil  of  peppermint  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic, &;c. 

Sbnbber'B  Bole.  OnShipboard,  an  entrance 
to  the  top,  by  which  it  is  reached  without  pa55- 
ing  over  the  futtock  shrouds.  It  is  the  ea.si(f 
though  slower  way,  and  is  regarded  by  sailors 
as  only  worthy  of  a  lubber. 

Xiiibrloator  (Lat.  lubricus,  slippery).  As 
arrangement  for  lubricating  the  bores  of  riN 
guns,  and  thus  removing  the  solid  residue  &^p 
the  powder  which  would  otherwise  be  left  io 
the  bore,  and  clog  the  grooves.  It  oonsisto,  in 
our  service,  of  a  copper  wad,  containing  eqwl 
parts  of  tallow  and  oil,  next  tlie  projectile,  th^n 
a  felt  wad,  and  then  a  millboard  disc,  all  joiof^ 
together.  The  explosion  of  the  charge  driri^ 
the  copper  wad  against  the  projectile,  andr^ 
leases  the  lubricant ;  which  the  felt  wad,  acting 
as  a  mop,  wipes  up  and  carries  forward. 

In  Machinery,  the  term  lubricator  is  applit^ 
to  the  arrangement  by  which  the  bearings  of 
the  engine  are  preserved  £rom  the  effects  of 
finction  by  means  of  oil  or  grease. 

:Lneantdgp  (Gr.  X^icoi,  a  wolf;  also  the  name 
of  an  insect).  A  family  dismembered  from  thi^ 
Linnsean  genus  Lucanus,  and  including  thi<!^' 
insects  which,  in  addition  to  the  comprehenj'ive 
characters  of  the  original  genus,  present  anteco^ 
strongly  geniculato,  glabrouf^,  or  but  slightly 
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pilose ;  the  labrnm  yery  small,  or  oo&fonnded 
with  the  efustome ;  maxillm  torminated  by  a 
membnnouB  or  ooiiaoeous,  silky,  penciUiform 
lube ;  edentate,  or  with  one  tooth ;  and  a  ligola 
either  entirely  concealed  or  incorporated  with 
ihe  mentam,  or  divided  into  two  narrow,  elon- 
gHt«d,  silky  lobes,  extending  more  or  less  be- 
yond the  mentam.  The  scntellum  is  situated 
ktTe>en  the  elytra.  The  staff-beetlef  Lueanw 
C'nut,  &c,  is  the  type  of  dna  family.  The 
eal>geoen  are   (EsaiuSf  Lamprina,   ainoden- 

Xaeanns.  A  Linnsean  genui  of  Goleo- 
pttn,  forming  the  type  of  a  tribe  of  Lamel- 
lian  beetles  (Lticanma)  in  the  system  of 
Liftille,  by  whom  it  is  thus  characterised : 
Menxist  oompoeed  of  ten  joints,  the  first  of 
Thich  is  nsnally  much  the  longest ;  the  anten- 
oil  dab  has  its  leaflets  or  teeth  arranged  per- 
pendicularly to  its  aizis,  in  the  manner  of  a 
comb.  The  mandibles  are  always  comeons,  and 
most  commonly  exhibit  a  sexual  superiority  of 
deTelopement  and  peculiarity  of  form  in  the 
males.  The  maxillae  are  generally  terminated 
bj  a  narrow,  elongated,  and  silky  lobe;  but 
wmetimes  are  entirely  corneous  and  dentated. 
Ih^  lignls  in  most  of  the  Lucaninss  is  formed 
of  tvo  small  silky  pencils,  projecting  more  or 
le:«  bejond  an  almost  semicircular  or  square 
meatun.  The  anterior  legs  in  the  greater 
number  are  elongated,  and  their  tibiae  dentated 
along  the  whole  of  their  outer  side.  The  tarsi 
trnninate  in  two  equal  and  simple  hooks,  with 
» little  appendage  with  two  setse  between  them. 
The  elytra  cover  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  abdomen.  The  insects  thus  cnaracterised 
vere  first  divided  by  the  imniediato  successors 
(ti  Linnaens  into  two  genera,  Lucantu  proper  and 
I'aisdtu^  both  of  which  are  now  elevated  to  the 
Rinkof  finmilies,  and  subdivided  into  numerous 
fiiibgeDenL    [Lucanid^  ;  Passaijd^ 

I«cerea  (Lat.).  In  Boman  History,  the 
oaae  given  to  a  division  of  the  Eoman  populus 
or  patricians.  lavy  (L  13)  speaks  of  the  origin 
f)f  this  name  as  unknown,  but  describes  the 
Lucpies  vith  the  Bamnenses  and  Titienses  as 
(intones  of  knight&  [EQurrBS.^  Elsewhere 
IX-  6)  he  speaks  of  them  as  being  the  three 
Mdent  tribes.  (Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  On  the  Ore- 
diUUtjf  of  Early  Roman  History,  ch.  xi.  sec.  i.) 

XiuMni.  The  Medtcago  sativa,  a  well- 
known  plant  of  the  natural  family  Leguminosa. 
Thf^ie  are  many  species  of  MedicagOf  but  of 
tbe^ie  Uie  artificial  grass,  called  Lucem,  is  most 
^Wrying  of  nodce.  This  plant  was  in  high  es- 
timation among  the  ancients ;  and  its  nutritious 
qualities,  easy  cultivation,  rapid  growth,  and 
■^^x^inuit  properties,  have  placed  it  in  the  first 
^^  of  jegetable  food  for  cattle,  even  in  the 
rresent  times.  '  Lucem,'  says  an  old  writer, '  is 
f^nunended  for  an  excellent  fodder.  .  .  .  There 
^  not  any  pulse  or  other  feeding  which  is  more 
^'cable  or  more  precious  for  feeding  beasts 
than  lucerne :  so  that  it  may  seem  to  spring  out 
^'1  the  eatth.  .  .  as  a  more  especial  favour  from 
»H  not  only  for  nourishing  and  fiittaning  herds 
('I  cattle,  but  also  to  serve  as  aphysic  for  beasts 
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that  are  sick.'  (  Country  Farm^  8rd  edit.  fol.  1 6 1  d, 
p.  364.)  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  propertioii 
of  this  plant  fully  developed,  and  its  history 
traced  from  its  cusoovery  during  the  Persian 
expedition  under  Darius  to  its  subsequent  in- 
troduction successively  into  Greece,  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  and  Germany,  down  to  its  arrival  in 
England,  will  find  ample  details  in  the  learned 
Essays  on  Husbandry  by  the  Bev.  Walter  Harte 
(London  1770).  The  origin  of  the  term  lucem 
is  involved  in  obscurity.  Some  authors  have 
derived  it,  naturally  enough,  from  the  canton 
in  Switzeriand  of  that  name;  but  from  the 
account  given  by  Mr.  Harte  of  the  history  of 
this  plant,  it  does  not  appear  either  that 
Switzerland  was  particularly  famous  for  pro-  • 
ducing  it,  or  that  the  northern  or  western 
nations  of  Europe  received  it  thence.  It  is 
cultivated  successfully  in  the  lowland  part  of 
Essex,  where  a  deep  calcareous  loam  and  a 
favourable  dimate  combine  to  make  it  a  most 
productive  forage  crop. 

Xiaoenuuia  (Lat.  lueema,  a  lamp),  A 
genus  of  fleshy  polypi  {Polypi  eamost)  in  the 
svstem  of  Cuvier,  characterised  by  a  long  and 
slender  pedicle  supporting  a  radiated  disc, 
which  sends  off  numerous  tentacula  united 
in  bundles.  Cuvier  regarded  the  Lucemaria 
as  being  nearly  allied  to  the  Actinia  or  sea" 
anemones ;  but  their  substance  is  softer.  They 
emit  phosphorescent  lights 

Xdieifer  (Lat  liffht-bearinp).  The  morning 
star.  A  name  given  to  the  planet  Venus, 
when  she  appears  in  the  morning  before 
sunrise.  When  Venus  follows  the  sun,  or 
appears  in  the  evening,  she  was  called  Hes- 
veruSf  the  evening  star.  These  names  no 
longer  occur  except  in  the  old  poets. 

Xinolftors.  This  term  was  originally  applied 
to  matches  tipped  with  a  mixture  of  chlorate 
of  potash  and  sulphuret  of  antimony  which 
were  inflamed  by  friction  upon  a  piece  of 
emeiy  paper.  These  have  been  superseded  by 
a  variety  of  mixtures  containing  phosphorus. 
The  manufacture  of  lucifers  now  forms  a  vast 
trade,  which  in  this  country  alone  consumes  up- 
wards of  eight  tons  of  phosphoms  and  twenty- 
six  tons  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  tipping  them. 
The  process  of  making  them  is  almost  wholly 
performed  by  machinery.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  ill  effects  caused  by  the  employment  of 
common  phosphorus  on  the  health  of  the  work- 
men may  be  prevented  by  using  in  its  stead 
the  red  or  amorphous  phosphorus,  which  with 
manganese  and  glue  is  made  into  a  friction- 
paste  for  covering  the  side  of  the  boxes.  Such 
matches,  as  not  being  affected  by  accidental 
friction,  and  as  being  free  from  poison,  are 
called  safety  matches. 

&iioilbriaiis>  The  name  of  a  sect  of 
gphismatics,  so  called  from  Lucifer,  bishop 
of  Cagliari,  in  the  fourth  century,  who  refused 
to  hold  any  communion  with  the  clergy  who 
had  conformed  to  the  Arian  doctrines,  and 
whom  a  synod  at  Alexandria,  A.D.  352,  had 
determined  to  readmit  into  the  church  on 
condition  of  an  open  acknowledgement  of  thew 
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errors.    His  followers  are  little  heard  of  after 
the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Great     [ScmsM.] 

^iioiiia.    [Luna.] 

Itneiilllte.  A  black  limestone  often  polished 
for  ornamental  purposes,  to  which  it  is  said  first 
to  have  been  applied  by  Lncnllus  the  Koman 
consul,  who  originally  carried  it  to  Rome  from 
an  island  in  the  Nile. 

Irtumma  (its  Peruvian  name).  A  genus  of 
Sapotacea  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  and  comprising  numerous  shrubs  or 
tall  trees,  one  of  which,  L.  mammosum^  called 
the  Marmalade>tree,  is  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  its  fruit,  which  contains  a  thick  agreeably 
flavoured  pulp  bearing  some  resemblance  in 
appearance  and  taste  to  quince  marmalade. 

&adlow  rormatioii.  The  upper  member  of 
the  typical  Silurian  series  in  England.  It  is  well 
developed  near  the  town  of  Ludlow,  and  is  there 
recognised  by  distinct  groups  of  organic  remains. 

It  is  subdivided  into  three  principal  members, 
(1)  Upper  Ludlow  sands  and  shales,  (2)  Aymes- 
try  limestone,  and  (3)  lower  Ludlow  shales,  with 
concretions  of  limestone.  The  whole  series  is 
rich  in  organic  remains,  many  of  them  charac- 
teristic and  easily  recognised.  Certain  groups 
of  trUobites  are  especially  developed  in  these 
uppermost  Silurian  rocks,  but  they  are  all  won- 
derfully rich  in  fossils.  The  total  thickness  of 
the  Ludlow  formation  in  England  and  Wales  is 
estimated  at  not  less  than  2,000  feet. 

The  Ludlow  formations  are  well  represented 
in  Bohemia,  together  with  the  other  principal 
divisions  of  the  Silurian  series.  They  extend 
also  to  Scandinavia  and  Russia^  but  generallv 
under  a  very  different  appearance,  being  identi- 
fied only  by  the  groups  of  fossils. 

Xiues  (Lat.).  As  a  Medical  term,  poison  or 
pestilence ;  a  plague. 

&iifr.  The  foremost  or  weather  edge,  or  leech 
of  a  fore-and-aft  sail.  To  lujfl  to  bring  the 
ship's  head  nearer  the  wind. 

lanMer  Bo«r4lin§r  or  Konvre  8oardliiir> 
In  Architecture,  boards  placed  in  an  aperture 
above  each  other  at  regular  intervaLs,  and  in- 
clined to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  45^,  so  as 
to  admit  air  to  the  interior  without  allowing 
the  rain  to  penetrate. 

&iiflr-sail>  A  four-sided  sail  bent  to  a  yard, 
which  is  slung  nearly  horizontally,  about  one- 
third  of  its  length  from  the  windward  end. 

Xiunro^"  ^  small  vessel  canying  two  or 
three  masts,  with  a  lug-sail  on  each;  it  is 
capable  of  beating  very  dosely  up  to  the  wind. 

SbmnaolieUa.  Shell  marble;  the  frag- 
ments having  a  pearly  lustre,  it  is  sometimes 
termed  fire  marble.  The  finest  specimens  are 
from  the  lead  mines  of  Bleiberg,  in  Carinthia. 

^mnbayo.    Kheumatism. 

SbumlMtf  Abscess  (Lat  Iambus,  the  flank). 
An  abscess  of  the  loins  formed  upon  the  psoaj 
muscle ;  it  is  frequently  mistaken  for  nephritic 
or  rheumatic  disease,  and,  when  it  forms  a 
swelling  in  the  groin,  for  hernia. 

Xwmber*    In  a  trading  vessel,  the  name 
applied  to  small  spars,  &c.,  as  handspikes,  an 
chor  stocks,  gafis,  &e. 
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Ziumbrloal  BbutflM  (Lat  Inmbrieoa, 
an  earthworm).  SmaU  muscles  of  the  hand 
which  assist  in  bending  the  fingers. 

Xinmbrloiis  (Lat).  A  Linnann  gentu  of 
Vermes,  now  the  type  of  afiunily  {Lttmbricinai\ 
which  ranks  as  the  first  of  the  Setigeroos 
Abranchian  Anellidans  in  the  system  of  Cuvier. 
All  the  species  of  this  family— the  airtk- 
worms,  as  they  are  commonly  called— are  cha- 
racterised by  a  long  cylindncal  body,  divided 
by  rugae  into  a  great  number  of  rings,  and  bf 
an  edentate  mouth.  The  common  eaithvorm 
(Lumbricus  terrestris,  Linn.)  attains  nearlj  a 
foot  in  length,  and  is  composed  of  upwards  cf 
one  hundred  and  twenty  rings.  This  species  ii 
extremely  abundant :  Uiey  traverse  the  s<»l  io 
every  direction,  swallowing  quantities  of  earth, 
together  with  portions  of  roots  and  ligneou 
fibres,  and  other  organised  substances,  vhich 
they  assimilate  for  their  own  nutriments  Their 
castings  constitute  a  rich  soiL 

In  gardens  and  cultivated  ground  eartkvonns 
are  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise,  by  render- 
ing the  soil  permeable  to  water,  and  mixing  its 
constituents.  It  is  only  when  they  occur  in 
lawns  and  gravel-walks  that  they  beeoifr^ 
troublesome,  and  then  only  because  their  ca^ii 
disfigure  the  surface.  In  such  situations  tbcT 
may  be  removed  or  destroyed  by  the  iis«  of 
dear  lime-water,  made  with  quick-lime. 

Anna.  In  Latin  Mythology,  the  mooii 
worshipped  along  with  Sol,  the  sun.  8he  hod 
a  temple  at  Rome,  on  the  A  ventine.  The  name 
is  a  later  form  of  Luc-na,  and  recurs  in  that  cf 
Lucina,  the  goddess  who  presided  over  child- 
birth, from  the  ijame  root  with  lux,  laoeo,  aod 
Greek  Acwc^f,  white. 

XiQiia  Cornea.  Fused  chloride  of  silrer; 
so  called  from  its  horn-like  appearance,  iosa 
being  the  term  by  which  the  ola  chemists  de- 
signated silver. 

Xiunaoy.  In  Law,  strictly,  the  cofidltioa 
of  an  insane  person  who  has  lucid  interrals, 
which  in  former  times  were  supposed  to  depend 
on  the  phases  of  the  moon ;  whence  such  per- 
sons were  styled  lunatici.  But,  for  convenieDee, 
the  term  is  commonly  used  as  embracing  tb« 
condition  of  all  those  who  are  under  ceitum 
legal  disabilities  on  account  of  mental  defi- 
ciency, such  as  idiots,  £&tnous  persons,  &e. ;  ^^ 
in  short,  who  are  of  unsound  mind.  Hie  cbi>f 
of  these  disabilities  are :  incapacity  to  ma^^ 
contracts,  either  personal  or  affecting  the  e^^te; 
to  sue  or  defend  in  courts  of  justice ;  to  peribm 
offices  and  duties ;  to  make  devises  or  bequests 
By  an  ancient  legal  maxim,  the  sovereign  hss 
the  custody  of  lunatics.  This  is  in  practict' 
delegated  to  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  ly 
virtue  of  the  sign  manual  His  powers  are  d^* 
regulated  by  the  Lunacy  Act,  16  &  17  Viet,  c.  7''. 
and  several  amending  statutes.  Applieatiocj 
for  a  commission  of  lunacy  are  consequently 
directed  to  him.  When  he  determines  that 
such  a  commission  is  proper,  it  issues  iQ  «^ 
tain  commissioners,  now  styled  masters,  ap- 
pointed by  the  same  authority.  Bnt  the  W^ 
Chancellor  has  of  late  delegated  this  fonctivo 
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to  the  Lords  Jofitioes.  [Chancbbt.]  The 
masters  summon  a  jury  to  try  the  fact  of 
lunacy.  If  the  party  is  found  lunatic  by  its 
inquisition,  the  inquisition  may  still  be  ayoided 
by  a  trarerse;  on  which  the  record  goes 
into  the  King's  Bench,  which  either  gives  judg- 
ment or  grants  a  new  trial  on  it  If  the  lunatic 
recover,  Uie  inquisition  may  be  superseded.  On 
the  return  of  the  inquisition,  the  custody  of 
the  lunatic's  person  and  estate  devolves  on 
the  crown ;  and  the  chancellor,  on  petition,  ap- 
points commiUua  to  have  the  custody  of  either 
or  both.  These  may  be  any  whom  the  chan- 
cellor thinks  fit,  although  next  of  kin  are 
ordinarily  preferred.  Lunatics  are  maintained 
by  an  allowance  out  of  their  own  estate; 
when  they  have  none,  by  statute^  in  public 
asylums.  The  custody  of  lunatics  by  private 
individuals  is  under  the  control  of  stat.  8  &  9 
Vict  c.  100  and  subsequent  amending  Acts,  by 
which  the  powers  vested  in  the  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy  are  placed  on  an  entirely  new  footing, 
and  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
management  and  condition  of  lunatics  which 

fromise  to  be  followed  by  the  best  results, 
^ersons  of  unsound  mind  who  are  paupers,  and 
those  who  have  been  tried  for  offences  and  found 
insane,  and  also  lunatic  convicts,  are  usually 
confined  in  county  lunatic  asylums,  wherever 
these  are  established.  As  to  the  statistics  of 
lunatic  hospitals  or  asylums,  see  Degerando, 
De  la  Bier^aiaanca  Pv^ligue,  voL  iv.  part  iii. 
book  iii. 

The  incapacity  of  a  person  of  unsound  mind 
to  commit  a  crime  depends,  it  is  said,  upon  his 
irresponsibility,  moral  and  legal.  The  general 
mode  of  directing  a  jury  has  been  that  they 
should  acquit  the  prisoner,  if  satisfied  that  he 
was  incapable  of  knowing  right  from  wrong ; 
and  it  is  held  that  insanity  must  be  shown 
sufficiently :  i.  e.  that  if  the  jury  are  in  doubt 
as  to  the  state  of  the  prisoners  mind,  they 
ou^ht  to  convict.  On  acquittal  taking  place  on 
evidence  of  lunacy,  the  juiy  are  now  required, 
by  39  &  40  Oeo.  III.  c  94,  to  find  specially 
whether  the  person  was  insane  at  the  time  of 
committing  the  offence;  and  on  that  finding 
be  is  taken  into  public  custody.  The  law  of 
hmacy  in  Scotlana  is  regulated  by  the  recent 
Act,  20&21  Vict  C.71. 

&uiAr  Bone*    One  of  the  bones  of  the 


wrist. 

Xnmar  Canatlo.    Fused  nitrate  of  silver. 

Xanar  Cyele.  The  period  of  time  after 
which  the  new  moons  return  on  the  same  days 
of  the  year.    [Ctclb.] 

&iiiiar  IMstanoe.  In  Navigation,  the 
distance  of  the  moon  firom  the  sun,  or  froxa  a 
fixed  star  or  planet ;  by  means  of  which  the 
longitude  of  a  ship  is  found. 

Koiiar  BletluMl.  In  Astronomy  and  Navi- 
gation, the  method  of  determining  the  longi- 
tude of  a  place  or  ship  from  the  observation 
of  lunar  distances.  This  problem,  which  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  on  account  of  its  being 
the  handiest  astronomical  method  of  finding 
the  longitude  at  tea,  resolves  itself  into  two 
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parts.  The  first  is  to  ascertain  the  distance  of  the 
moon's  centre  from  one  of  the  principal  planets 
or  fixed  stars,  or  the  sun,  at  a  given  moment ; 
and  the  second,  to  find  the  Greenwich  mean 
time  to  which,  according  to  the  tables,  that 
distance  corresponds.  The  general  method  of 
procedure  may  be  explained  as  follows :  Six  or 
eight  observations  of  the  star's  distance  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  moon's  limb  are  taken  with 
a  sextant  as  quickly  in  succession  as  possible, 
and  the  corresponding  time  at  each  observation 
noted :  the  mean  of  the  observed  distances,  at 
the  mean  time,  gives  a  single  distance  corre- 
sponding to  a  known  instant  of  time.  The  true 
mean  time  is  here  supposed  to  be  given  by  the 
chronometer,  the  rate  and  error  of  which  are 
determined  by  observations  of  altitude.  Con- 
temporaneously with  the  observations  of  dis- 
tance, two  assistants  are  sometimes  employed 
in  taking  the  altitudes  both  of  the  moon  and 
star,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  proper  cor- 
rections for  refraction,  &c.  The  remainder  of 
the  operation  consists  in  making  the  requisite 
calculations.  In  the  first  place,  the  moon's 
semidiameter  is  added  to  the  observed  distance, 
whereby  the  true  apparent  distance  is  found. 
In  the  next  place,  the  corrections  are  applied 
for  refraction  and  parallax,  and  the  apparent 
distance  reduced  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
This  part  of  the  operation  is  technically  called 
clearing  the  distance.  The  computer  then  turns 
to  the  Nautical  Almanac^  in  which  the  distances 
of  the  moon  from  the  sun  and  some  of  the 
principal  stars  and  planets  are  given  for  every 
three  hours.  Having  found  in  the  almanac  the 
distances  next  less  and  greater  than  the  true 
distance  deduced  from  the  observations,  their 
difference  gives  the  change  of  distance  in  three 
hours;  whence,  by  interpolation,  the  Greenwich 
time  is  obtained  at  which  the  distance  was 
exactly  the  same,  and  consequently  the  Green- 
wich time  corresponding  to  the  apparent  time 
at  the  instant  of  the  observation. 

This  method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea 
was  first  proposed  by  John  Werner  of  Nurem- 
berg so  early  as  1514,  and  recommended  by 
several  other  astronomers  who  lived  duriiig  the 
same  century ;  but  the  theory  of  the  lunar 
motions  was  then,  and  for  a  long  time  after, 
too  imperfect  to  allow  of  its  practical  appli- 
cation; and  before  the  invention  of  Hadlev's 
quadrant,  there  was  no  instrument  by  which 
the  distances  could  be  measured  with  the  re- 
quisito  precision.  The  advancement  of  astro- 
nomy, and  the  perfection  of  instruments  of 
observation,  have  obviated  all  difficulties ;  and 
the  method  of  lunar  distances  is  now  mainly 
relied  on  by  the  mariners  of  all  countries. 

Xiimar  Montli.  The  time  in  which  tho 
moon  completes  a  revolution  about  the  earth, 
and  returns  to  the  same  position  relatively  to 
some  celestial  body,  or  point  in  space,  with 
which  her  motion  is  compared.  But  the  moon's 
period  may  be  determined  in  relation  to  several 
objects — ^as  the  sun,  the  equinoctial  points,  a 
fixed  star,  the  perigee  or  nodes  of  her  orbit ; 
and  accordingly  there  are  as  many  different  lunar 
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months  as  there  are  assumed  points  of  oom- 
parison,  piOTided  these  points  have  different 
motions  in  the  heavens. 

1.  The  proper  Ivnar  month  is  the  same  as 
the  lunation  or  synodie  month,  and  is  the  time 
which  elapses  between  two  consecutive  new  or 
Ml  moons,  or  in  which  the  moon  returns  to  the 
same  position  relatively  to  the  earth  and  sun. 

2.  The  periodic  month  or  synodic  month  is 
the  revolution  with  respect  to  the  movable 
equinox. 

3.  The  sidereal  month  is  the  interval  between 
two  successive  coigunctions  with  the  same  fixed 
star. 

4.  The  anomalistic  month  is  the  time  in  which 
the  moon  returns  to  the  same  point  (for  example, 
the  perigee  or  apogee)  of  her  movable  elliptic 
orbit. 

5.  The  nodical  month  is  the  time  in  which 
the  moon  accomplishes  a  revolution  with  respect 
to  her  nodes,  the  line  of  which  is  also  movable. 

The  exact  mean  lengths  of  these  different 
lunar  months  are  as  follow : 


d. 
Synodic  month  .  .  29 
Tropical  month  .  .  27 
Sidereal  month  .  .  27 
Anomalistic  month  .  27 
Nodical  month      .    .  27 


h.  in.  8. 

12  44  2-84 
7  43  4-71 
7  43  11-64 

13  18  37-40 
6  6  35-60 


These  mean  motions  are  not  uniform,  but  are 
subject  to  periodic  and  secular  variations. 
[Moon.] 

Xiimar  Tear.  The  period  of  twelve  synodic 
lunar  months,  contaimng  consequently  354 
days ;  the  lunar  months  in  the  calendar  being 
alternately  29  and  30  days.  The  exact  period 
of  12  lunar  months  is  354  days  8  hours  48  min. 
34  sec  ;  so  that  the  lunar  year  of  the  calendar 
requires  to  be  adjusted  by  intercalation  every 
third  year.     [Cai.kndab.J 

Xiimatlo  (Lat.  lunaticus,  from  luna;  Ghr. 
<r9\riviaK6f,  from  trcX^n},  the  moon,  which  was 
supposed  to  regulate  their  periods  of  insanity). 
[Lunacy.] 

^imatlOB.  The  period  of  a  synodic  revo- 
lution of  the  moon,  or  the  time  from  one  new 
moon  to  the  next  one,  in  which  time  the  moon 
passes  through  all  her  phases. 

Anne  (Lat.  luna,  tne  moon).  This  word 
formerly  indicated  the  crescent-shaped  plane 
figure,  bounded  by  two  circular  arcs.  Hippo- 
crates of  Chios  accomplished  the  quadrature 
of  such  a  figure.  The  term  lune,  however,  is 
now  used  to  denote  that  portion  of  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  which  is  enclosed  between  two 
great  circles. 

Amiette  (Fr.).  In  Architecture,  an  aperture 
for  the  admission  of  light  in  a  concave  ceiling. 

LxntTBTTB.  In  FortSication,  a  detached  work 
consisting  of  two  faces  and  two  fianks.  It  is 
especially  applicable  to  the  defence  of  a  fortress 
when  iU  faces  can  be  directed  so  that  its  glacis 
can  receive  flank  defence  from  the  fortress,  or 
other  detached  works  within  moderate  range. 
It  is  in  general  the  best  form  of  detached  work. 

[FOBTXHOITION.] 
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XiniiVS  (G«r.  lungen).  The  viscera  hj  vhidi 
respiration  is  carried  on.  In  the  human  snljeft 
the  right  lung  is  divided  into  three  lobes,  th<> 
left  into  two.  They  ase,  as  it  were,  suspended 
in  the  chest  by  the  trachea,  and  separated  bj  th>^ 
mediasHnttm;  they  are  also  attached  to  the  bean 
by  the  pulmonary  vessels.  They  are  noonsbed 
by  the  bronchial  artery,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  aorta;  and  the  pulmonary  arteiy  carries 
the  venous  blood  through  them  from  Uie  heart, 
to  subject  it  to  the  action  of  the  air  in  tb<^!r 
cellular  structure :  the  blood  when  arteriili^ 
returns  to  the  heart  by  the  pulmonazy  Teios, 
the  four  trunks  of  which  enter  the  left  anrick 
The  bronchial  veins  terminate  in  the  rem 
azygos.  The  nerves  of  the  lungs  are  from  tb> 
eighth  pair  and  gerat  interoostaL  ' 

Xiuaffwort.  In  Botany,  the  common  nxn^ 
for  Sticta  ftdmonaoea,  a  lichen  which  grovs 
extensively  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  is  oeea- 
sionally  used  in  medicine.  In  Siberia  it  is  said 
to  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  hops.  The 
same  name  is  also  applied  to  the  genus  Mm- 
naria. 

XiimtooUur  (Lat  luna,  the  moon,  and  sol,  /i* 
sun).  Combining  the  motions  of  the  son  ud 
moon.  A  lunisolar  period  is  that  after  vhich 
the  eclipses  again  return  in  the  same  ofd^?. 
[Ctclb.]  The  Dionysian  period  of  532  jea.*^. 
formed  by  multiplying  together  the  solar  and 
lunar  cycles  of  28  and  19  years,  has  sometimes 
been  called  the  lunisolar  year. 

Sbunalte.  A  variety  of  Phosphoealdte  or 
hydrated  phosphate  of  copper,  occorring  ia 
radiating  fibrous  masses  of  a  beautiful  emerald' 
green  colour. 

&nperoaIla.  A  Roman  festival  in  honour  of 
LupercuB,  an  agricultural  god,  who  was  inrok^ 
for  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  as  a  proti^tor 
against  wolves.  Livy  held  it  to  be  the  same 
with  an  Arcadian  festival  of  the  god  Fan,  aod 
to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome  by  Bomnlu^- 
(Lewis's  Credibility  of  Early  Roman  Hift^ 
ch.  viii.  sect,  iv.)  The  festival  recurred  yc^^ 
in  February,  and  was  of  a  peculiarly  rode 
character.  The  priests  ran  naked,  andviih 
thongs  of  goat-skin  tonchiMl  the  crowd,  asd 
especially  women,  a  practice  arising  origioalir 
from  the  habit  of  touching  the  flocks  to  insard 
their  increase. 

Xiaperol.  The  Roman  prints  of  Lupercu^ 
Theie  wero  three  companies  of  them ;  vii.  tb# 
Fabiani,  Quintiliani,  and  Jnlii--the  last  of 
whom  wero  founded  in  honour  of  Julius  Cssar. 

[LUFBBCALLA.] 

XrtiplA  (Gh:.  Xvr^  /  molest).  An  encyst^i 
tumour. 

Xiiipliilte.  A  bitter  substance,  extracted 
firom  the  leaves  of  the  white  lupin. 

Anplniis  (Lat.).  A  very  ornamental  genos 
of  papilionaceous  LegunUnosA,  of  which  manv 
beautiful  species,  annual  or  perennial,  ^ 
met  with  in  gardens.  One  spedes^  L,  of^^*' 
which  has  been  long  cultivated,  is  extensirtlr 
sown  in  the  south  of  Europe,  for  forage,  for 
ploughing  in  to  enrich  the  land,  and  for  the 
seeds,  which  form  a  great  article  of  food  in 
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lome  districts,  their  bitternesB  being  remored 
]}j  boiling. 

LapoUiat  The  active  principle  of  the  hop. 
[Hops.] 

iMpuM  (Lit.).  The  Wolf.  One  of  the 
soQtbem  oonateUationB,  aitnated  on  the  south 
«f  Scorpio. 

Lupus.  In  Pathology,  a  diaeaae  which  eats 
tny  the  parts  attacked  by  it  with  great 
apiditj. 

laelMr«  A  yariety  of  dog,  of  mongrel 
d«ceDt,  probably  allied  both  to  the  shepherd's 
iigaadto  the  greyhound.  It  is  usually  em- 
pM  by  poachers ;  and  is  distinguished  by 
gnat  fidelity. 

Xoilatf.  The  name  given  to  the  great  epic 
jiiem  o{  Portugal,  written  by  Camoens,  and 
psblislied  in  1571.  The  subject  of  this  poem 
is  tbf  establishment  of  the  Portuguese  empire 
in  India.  Among  all  the  heroic  poets,  says 
ScHlegel,  either  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  there 
luBQeyer,  since  the  Homeric  age,  been  any  one 
6^  lored  or  honoured  by  his  countrymen  as  Ca- 
moeos.  It  seems  as  if  the  national  feelings  of 
(iw  Portugaese  had  centred  and  reposed  them- 
Klves  ia  the  person  of  this  poet,  whom  they 
consider  as  worthy  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
vhf)h  host  of  poets,  and  as  being  in  himself  a 
€oi»[)lete  literature  to  his  country.  Few  modem 
pcfitts  hare  been  so  firequently  translated  as 
ty  lAuiad,  Mr.  Adamson  {Menuriri  of  the  Life 
and  WriUmge  of  Camoena)  notices  one  Hebrew 
tnoslatioii  of  it,  five  Latin,  six  Spanish,  four 
Italian,  three  French,  four  G^nnan,  and  two 
English.  Of  the  two  English  versions,  one  is 
tbt  of  Sir  B.  Fanshawe,  written  during  Crom- 
Teli's  usarpation,  and  distinguished  fDr  its 
fidelity  to  the  original ;  the  other  is  that  of 
Mkkle,  who,  unlike  tlie  former,  took  great 
iiWrties  with  the  original,  but  whose  additions 
and  alterations  have  met  with  great  appro>- 
^ioR  from  aU  critics — except,  as  indeed  was 
i'i  be  expected,  from  the  Portuguese  themselves. 
[Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxvii.) 

^nstratloB  {Lat.  lustratio).  A  purification 
Kv  vafihiog  or  sprinkling  with  water.  Among 
the  Greeks  it  followed  the  commission  of  some 
^ii>e,  lAich  it  was  to  expiate.  With  the 
Komans  it  was  simply  an  act  to  win  the  favour 
fif  the  gods ;  as  on  fields  after  the  crops  were 
''"VD,  and  on  armies  before  beginning  a  cam- 
Faign.  A  general  lustration  of  the  Koman 
r^^I'le,  called  also  lustrum  (from  luo,  the 
'jret'k  A0M#,  /  Ufosh)  was  held  by  the  censors, 
it  the  (Tid  of  every  period  of  five  years,  when 
i. 'sacrifice  was  offered  up,  called  Suovetaurilia 
tt'.  the  offering  of  a  pig,  sheep,  and  ox). 
H^we  the  word  lustrum,  as  signifying  the 
tim*' between  two  such  lustra  or  days  of  puri- 
F^ation,  came  to  be  used  for  the  exact  space  of 
f^^p  years. 

Luttmill,      [LUSTBATION.] 

^uaiia  VatnreD  (Lat  a  sport  of  nature), 
V  trrm  applied  to  anything  imnatural  in  the 
('.jTsical  world. 

iuta  (ItaL  liuto,  derived  by  Mr.  Wedgwood 
fccm  the  Arabic  el  ud).    A  musical  stringed 
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instromentof  the  interspecies,  and  played  in  a 
similar  way ;  but  in  form  more  resembUng  the 
section  of  a  pear,  with  a  back  in  ribs,  like  those 
of  a  melon. 

Irtito  Compoaitloii  (from  Lat  lutum,  Ttioist 
earth),  A  mixture  applied  to  the  bungs  of 
powder-cases  to  keep  them  air-tight.  It  con- 
sists of  fourteen  parts  of  tallow,  and  six  of 
beeswax,  melted  together.  When  cold,  it  be- 
comes hard,  and  must  be  beaten  till  soft  before 
use. 

Clay  forms  the  basis  of  many  lutes;  and 
among  other  substances  employed  in  lutes  may 
be  mentioned  borax,  moistened  bladder,  linseed 
meal,  and  caoutchouc 

XAtteollne  and  XiuteolelBe*  Peculiar 
colouring  principles,  obtained  from  weld. 

IdotOB  (Lat.  lutum,  mmst  earth).  Under 
this  term,  a  variety  of  compounds  are  used 
for  securing  the  junctures  of  vessels,  or  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  action  of  heat.  Slips 
of  wetted  bladder;  linseed  meal  made  into 
a  paste  with  gum-water;  white  of  egg  and 
quicklime;  glazier's  putty,  which  consists  of 
chalk  and  linseed  oil;  and  fat  lute,  com- 
posed of  pipeclay  and  drying-oil,  are  useful 
for  retaining  vapours;  but  to  withstand  the 
action  of  a  high  temperature  earthy  compounds 
are  required.  Loam,  or  a  mixture  of  day  and 
sand  well  beaten  into  a  paste  and  then  thinned 
with  water,  and  applied  by  a  brush  in  succes- 
sive layers  to  retorts,  tubes,  &c.,  enables  them 
to  bear  a  high  temperature ;  if  a  thick  coating 
is  required,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
cracks  are  filled  up  as  the  lute  dries ;  a  little 
tow  mixed  with  it  renders  it  more  permanent. 
If  the  lute  is  intended  to  vitrify,  as,  for  in- 
stance, to  prevent  the  porosity  of  earthenware 
at  high  temperatures,  a  portion  of  borax,  or 
of  red  lead,  may  be  mixea  with  it. 

Xintlaeraiui.  The  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians whose  religious  system  had  its  origin  in 
the  preaching  of  Luther.  This  system  in  some 
respects  approaches  nearer  to  Bomanism  than 
that  of  any  other  of  the  reformed  churches. 
The  notions  of  Luther  upon  the  nature  of  the 
Eucharist  are  known  under  the  name  of  consub- 
stantttttioriy  or  the  coexistence  of  the  body  and 
bread,  the  blood  and  the  wrine,  at  the  same  time. 
It  encourages  also  the  private  confession  of 
sins,  makes  use  of  wafers  in  the  administration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  allows  of  images  in 
churches.  It  insists,  however,  very  strongly 
upon  Luther's  cardinal  doctrine,  the  justifica- 
tion of  man  by  faith,  and  not  by  any  merit  in 
human  actions.  With  respect  to  the  divine 
decrees,  it  holds  that  God  foreknows  the  dis- 
positions of  men,  whether  they  will  be  good 
or  bad,  and  predetermines  their  salvation  or 
rejection  accordingly ;  differing  therein  from 
the  tenet  of  the  Calvinists,  which  represents 
the  Supreme  Being  as  making  His  decrees 
by  His  own  mere  will.  The  dogmas  of  the 
Lutheran  church  are  carefully  set  forth  in 
various  symbolic  books:  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  the  Artides  of  8inalcald,  the  Shorter 
and   Larger  Catechisms  of  Luther,  and  the 
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Form  of  Concord.  The  principle,  however, 
of  this  church,  which  considers  Christians  as 
accountable  to  God  alone  for  their  religions 
opinions,  allows  its  teachers,  at  the  present 
day,  an  nnbonnded  liberty  of  dissenting  from 
these  decisions.  The  Lutheran  church  pre- 
dominates in  the  north  of  Germany,  in 
Prussia,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden: 
there  are  congregations  also  of  the  same  de- 
nomination in  England,  Holland,  Bnssia,  and 
America.  In  the  Prussian  dominions  it  has 
been  remodelled  in  modem  times,  and  is  called 
the  Evangelical  Church.     [Christianitt.] 

IiQtra  (Lat.  an  otter).  A  genus  dismem- 
bered by  Storr  from  the  Linnsean  Mustda^  and 
now  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  family  (Lutrida). 

liiizatioii  (Lat  luzare,  to  put  out  of  Joint). 
A  dislocation  of  a  bone. 

Xas.  The  name  of  a  bone  in  the  human 
body,  celebrated  in  Rabbinical  writincs,  and 
supposed  to  be  indestructible ;  according  to 
some,  it  was  a  vertebra;  according  to  others, 
it  was  the  sesamoid  bone  of  the  great  toe,  or 
one  of  the  triangular  bones  near  the  lambdoidal 
suture  of  the  cranium.  It  is  also  regarded  as 
the  OS  sacrum  or  penultimate  segment  of  the 
skeleton  of  man. 

XiyoftBtlirapy  (Gr.  KwceofOpotria,  from 
XvKoSf  a  loolf,  and  Mfwros,  a  num).  Hero- 
dotus relates  that  the  Neurians,  a  Scythian 
tribe,  were  supposed  to  be  changed,  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days  every  year,  into  wolves, 
and  then  to  resume  their  former  shape ;  and 
a  similar  superstition  is  noticed  by  Virgil  in 
his  EclogueSf  by  Pliny,  Pausanias,  and  other 
writers.  The  same  superstition,  of  the  power 
possessed  by  men  of  converting  themselves 
into  wolves,  remained  in  more  modem  times ; 
but  that  which  the  classical  ancients  believed 
to  be  effected  by  the  power  of  herbs,  or  by 
innate  powers,  was  by  Christians  considered 
as  a  species  of  soroery.  These  human  wolves 
were  <^led  loup-garoux  by  the  French,  were- 
wolves  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  wekrwolfe  by 
the  Germans :  woids  of  the  same  deriva- 
tion, showing  that  the  superstition  in  those 
countries  was  of  Teutonic  origin.  They  were 
believed  to  be  extremely  ferocious,  and  to 
devour  not  only  beasts,  but  human  beings; 
but  if  they  were  pursued  and  wounded,  the 
spell  was  frequently  dipsolvod,  and  the  sor- 
cerers were  found  mutilated  in  those  limbs 
in  which  they  had  received  the  wound  in 
their  wolfish  shape.  From  the  prevalence 
of  these  superstitions  in  the  minds  of  an 
ignorant  peasantiy  originated  the  hideous 
species  of  madness  termed  lycanthropy^  in 
which  the  patient  believed  himself  to  be  a 
wolf,  and  frequently  imitated  the  actions  and 
howl  of  that  animal.  In  France,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  numbers  of  these  unfor- 
tunate beings  were  executed,  like  witches,  on 
their  own  confession.  Some  of  these  ma- 
niacs declared  that  they  were  actually  wolves, 
but  that  their  hair  grew  inside,  or  between 
the  Hkin  and  the  flesh.  Oribasius,  who  lived 
in    tlie    fifth    century  of  our  era,  mentions 
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lyeanthropy  as  a  species  of  madness,  and  de> 
scribes  its  qrmptoms  and  the  cure.  This 
species  of  insanity  seems  to  have  gradiully 
died  away  along  with  the  superstition  ¥bicli 
gave  it  birth.  (Lecky,  History  of  BatioMlii», 
eh.  L) 

XijoaoB  (Gr.  AuciMr).  In  Greek  Mytho- 
logy, a  son  of  Pelasgus,  who  is  said  to  bie 
fint  civilised  Arcadia,  and  to  have  boilt  the 
town  of  Lyoosura.  The  number  of  his  fioos 
is  given  as  twenty-two  or  fifty ;  their  impirt; 
led  Zeus  to  visit  them  in  the  guise  of  an  old 
man,  and  when  they  placed  before  him  a  mol 
of  human  flesh,  they  were  by  him,  aooordingto 
Pausanias,  changed  into  wolves ;  but  Apoll> 
dorus  (iii.  8.  1)  merely  says  that  they  vii] 
their  father  were  killed  by  a  thondeiboh 
This  legend  is  simply  an  attempt  to  arcoai:: 
for  a  name  the  true  meaning  of  wnich  had  be^£ 
forgotten.  Thus  the  name  of  Areas,  the  epoDTm 
of  Arcadia,  belongs  to  the  same  root  vitli 
Arctos,  Arcturus,  a  constellation,  of  which  tv 
Sanscrit  name  Rishi,  wise-men^  was  a  compti'ji 
of  Riksha,  a  shiner.  Callisto,  the  daughter  (f 
Areas,  is  likewise  said  to  have  been  tnrc^i 
into  a  wolf  by  the  wrath  of  Hera.  Tli- 
mistake  arose  by  the  oonfiision  of  the  Gvxl 
word  kAkos,  a  wolf  with  Xcvtctft,  Xi^uos.  &c. 
words  signifying  lighi^  and  akin  to  the 
Latin  lux,  luceo,  ludna,  luna,  &c. 

Xiyoeiiin  (Fr.  Lyc^e).  In  France,  estahlbi- 
ments  for  secondary  instruction,  created  by  tV 
state,  were  so  termed  at  the  time  of  the  fierv!:!- 
tion  and  down  to  1814,  when  the  name  cdlif 
was  substituted.  Since  1 848,  the  name  has  bt-o 
revived.  In  1868  there  were  seventy  Ijcens*^ 
The  payment  to  be  made  by  the  children  .^ 
fixed  by  laws  made  in  1853  and  1857,  a^' 
varies  according  to  the  classes  or  divismt, :: 
which  there  are  three :  fdementary,  of  granusi:. 
superior.  A  pensionnaire  in  a  lyceun  at  Y^i 
pays  950, 1,060, 1,150  frvncs  per  annum  in  tb*^ 
three  classes  respectively.  There  are  also  de.»r 
pensionnaireSj  and  ejtternes  or  day-boarde». 

Ajolmltes.  An  ancient  name  of  marVi , 
from  Gr.  Xix^h  its  quarries  being  worked  ly 
lamp-light 

Xiyoitiin  (from  Lycia  in  Asia  Minor,  i* 
native  country).  A  genus  of  SolanacHi.  '^3- 
of  which,  L.  barbarum,  a  scandent  pU^' 
frequentlv  seen  on  walls  and  cottagt«,  > 
often  called  the  Tea-plant,  its  leaves  Uuz 
recommended  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Kjeoperdon  (Gr.  A^xot,  and  wifiofut).  A 
genus  of  Ftmgi,  to  which  the  name  PofflvCl :» 
given,  from  their  globular  form,  and  fit'm  i'-' 
fact  that  when  they  are  ripe  a  blow  caua^  ^ 
spores  to  fly  out  like  a  puff  of  smoke.  T^  ; 
are  abundant  in  many  places.  L.  Bi'f!'' 
when  young,  if  cut  into  slices  and  fried,  i^  <  ^' 
of  our  best  cooking  funguses.  The  dir  m  •^* 
of  threads  and  spores  in  the  mature  plast  in\> 
be  used  as  a  styptic ;  and  the  tomee  hk  i^ ' 
for  stupefying  bees. 

Iiyooperaloiiiii  (Gr.  XvKow^^atiy).  '^' 
Solanaccous  genus  which  yields  the  Tenwr- 
distinguished  from  Solanum,  with  which  it « ■* 
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fonnerly  united,  by  the  anthers  being  connected 
with  A  thin  membrane  prolonged  upwards,  and 
by  their  cells  opening  by  a  long  slit  instead  of 
bj  tvo  pores  at  the  top.  The  Tomato  or  Love 
Apple,  L,  eteulentum,  is  an  annual  plant,  native 
-if  Sooth  America,  and  long  introduced  into  most 
warm  or  temperate  countries,  where  it  is  culti- 
rst«d  for  the  sake  of  its  wholesome  fruit,  which, 
rither  green  or  ripe,  is  eaten  in  various  ways. 

XjeopodlaeaoB  (Lycopodium,  one  of  the 
gpoera).     A  natural  order  of  Acrogens,  in-k 
habiting  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  abounding 
(liifflj  in  hot  humid  situations.    They  are  in- 
It  radiate,  as  it  were,   between  Ferns   and 
0-kifera  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ferns   and 
MoesfB  upon  the  other.    Lycopodium  rubrum 
is  a  violent  cathartic ;  L.  clavatum  and  Sdago 
eidte  vomiting;  and  the  powder  contained  in 
tli<>  seed-vessels  of  all  the  species  is  so  highly 
iiiHasunable  as  to  be  employed  occasionally  in 
the  Dumn&cture  of  fireworks.     They  are  pro- 
pagated by  spores  formed  in  two-v&lved  cases 
axiilaiy  to  the  upper  leaves. 

Xyeopodliiin.  A  fine  yellow  dust  or  pow- 
der, king  the  seed  of  the  Lycopodium  datntum^ 
or  Clab  Moss :  when  thrown  into  the  flame  of 
a  candle,  or  of  spirit  of  wine,  it  bums  with  a 
l^right  flash.  It  is  used  for  producing  theatric 
ol  lightning,  and  is  an  excellent  substance  to 
^nUe  upon  pills  to  prevent  their  adhering. 

X^eoaa  (6r.  A^xos).  A  genus  of  spiders, 
invhichthe  eyes  form  a  quadrilateral  group, 
83  long  as  or  longer  than  it  is  wide ;  the  two 
posterior  eyes  not  placed  on  an  elevation.  The 
£nt  pair  of  legs  is  evidently  longer  than  the 
second,  but  shorter  than  the  fourth,  which  is 
the  shortest  of  alL  The  internal  extremity  of 
^<:  jaws  is  obliquely  truncated.  Almost  all 
the  L^cosa  keep  on  the  ground,  where  they  run 
vith  great  swiftness.  They  inhabit  holes  in 
tiie  gronnd,  which  they  line  with  silk,  and  en- 
J»?re  in  proportion  to  their  growth.  Some 
l^ablish  their  domicile  in  chinks  and  cavities 
in  waUa,  where  they  form  a  silken  tube,  covered 
ext^rnftlly  with  particles  of  earth  or  sand.  In 
the»e  retreats  th<w  change  their  tegument ;  and, 
&^  it  appears,  after  closing  the  opening,  pass 
tbe  winter  in  a  state  of  torpidity.  The  females, 
»hen  they  ga  abroad,  carry  with  them  their 
^  envelop  in  a  cocoon  attached  to  the  ab- 
im^n  by  threads.  On  issuing  from  the  egg, 
tW  young  ones  ding  to  the  body  of  the  mother, 
and  remain  there  until  they  are  able  to  provide 
f««r  themselves.  The  Lvco8<s  are  extremely 
ywicions,  and  courageously  defend  their  dwell- 
i^^  The  famous  Tarantida  spider  is  a  species 
of  this  genus. 

Lydlaa  Stone*  A  silicious  slate  or  flinty 
J^Tw  of  a  velvet-black  colour,  used  as  a 
fo!it:h:^tone  for  testing  the  quality  of  gold  and 
•ilrer. 

Siyenoepluaa  (Gr.  x^«,  /  loose,  and  iyx^^ 
^J.  ffrain).  In  this,  the  lowest  subclass  of  the 
'  Liw  Mammalia,  the  name  is  given  from  the 
u-imparatively  loose  or  disconnected  state  of  the 
''*ttbral  hemispheres.  The  size  of  these  hemi- 
spheres is  such  that  they  leave  exposed  the  ol- 
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factory  ganglions,  the  cerebellum,  and  more  or 
less  of  the  optic  lobes ;  their  siiiface  is  gene- 
rally smooth ;  the  an^mctuosities,  when  present, 
are  few  and  simple. 

3byUiff  Vanels.  In  Architectore,  the  panels 
in  which  the  fibres  of  the  wood  lie  in  a  horizontal 
direction. 

Ikying^tOm  A  Nautical  term,  denoting  the 
state  of  a  ship  when  the  sails  are  so  disposed 
as  to  counteract  each  other,  and  thereby  retard 
or  destroy  the  progpressive  motion  of  the  vessel. 
The  fore  and  main  staysails  and  mizen  trysail 
serve  very  well  for  this  purpose,  as  they  cause 
but  little  way,  and  have  sufficient  power  to  keep 
the  ship  heeled  over,  and  therefore  steady,  with 
her  dedcs  turned  from  the  sea.  When  the  sea 
runs  very  high,  the  lower  sails  are  liable  to  be 
becalmed  by  the  waves,  and  therefore  to  suffer 
the  ship  to  roll  to  windward;  the  main-topsail 
is  then  used. 

liiympli  (Lat  lymphs^  water).  The  liquid 
contained  in  the  lymphatics. 

Xtympliatlos  (Lat  lymphaticus).  Absorb- 
ent vessels,  which  carry  lymph  from  all  parts 
of  the  body,  and  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

Xiynoli  ]baw.  The  irregular  and  revenge- 
ful species  of  justice  administered  by  the  popu- 
lace in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  is  said 
to  have  been  so  called  from  a  Virginian  farmer 
of  the  name  of  Lynch,  who  took  the  law  into 
his  hands  on  some  occasion,  by  chasing  a  thief, 
tying  him  to  a  tree,  and  flogging  him  with  his 
own  hands. 

3bjiix(Gr.  Xi^O-  ^  name  given  to  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  a  group  of  the  Cats  (Felid€e\ 
distinguished  by  short  tails,  and  generally 
tufted  ears.  The  lynxes  have  been  long  famed 
for  their  sharp  sight. 

Ltnx.  a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, formed  by  Hevelius. 

Iiynz  Bapplilre  or  Iinolis  Sappblre.  A 
name  given  by  jewellers  to  dark  greyish  or 
greenish-blue  varieties  of  Sapphire  and  lolite. 

Im-jm  (Lat.).  A  portion  of  the  brain,  the 
under  surface  of  the  back  of  the  corpus  callosimi, 
the  medullary  fibres  of  which  are  so  arranged 
as  to  give  it  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  a 
lyre. 

Ltba.  The  Lyre:  one  of  the  forty-eight 
constellations  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  situated  in 
the  northern  hemisphere. 

Kyre  (Gr.  Xvpo,  Lat  lyra).  A  musical  in- 
strument, of  the  greatest  antiquity,  among  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks.  The  Greeks  attribute 
the  invention  to  Hbrmes  [which  see].  It  is 
generally  considered  that  the  original  Egyptian 
lyre  was  only  of  three  strings.  At  a  later 
period  the  lyre  consisted  of  eleven  strings, 
which  were  made  of  the  sinews  of  animals ;  its 
body  was  hollow  to  increase  the  volume  of  tone; 
and  it  was  j^yed  with  the  plectrum  or  lyre- 
stick  of  ivory  or  polished  wood,  and  sometimes 
with  the  fingers  like  the  harp.  It  went  by 
the  different  names  of  lyra,  phorminx,  barbitos, 
and  cithara. 

Xyre  Bird  or  Xiyre  Plieasant.     [Me- 


Xiyrto.    [Odk] 
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Sbyttftraeaae  (Lythram,  one  of  the  geneira). 
A  natural  order  of  polypetalous  Exogenous 
pkntfl  of  the  Sazifragal  aUiance.  They  have 
long  tubular  striated  calyces,  in  the  onfice  of 
which  are  inserted  the  petals,  while  the  stamens 
grow  nearly  at  the  base.    They  are  little  known 
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in  eoltiTEtion ;  but  some  of  them,  helongiog  to 
the  genera  Laaersirbmiaf  Dipluaodo%  Lafom- 
siOf  &c.,  are  objects  of  striking  beauty.  Tho 
Tulipwood  of  the  cabinetmaker  is  the  trank  of 
Physocalymna  Jloribunda ;  and  the  Henna,  em- 
ployed in  the  toilet  of  Oriental  ladies^  is  obtained 
from  Lawwnia  inermU. 


M 


The  labial  letter  of  the  liquid  seriofl. 
It  is  susceptible  of  various  interchanges,  more 
especially  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
In  writing  two  M's  successively,  the  Germans 
frequently  drop  one,  and  replace  it  by  a_stroke 

over  that  which  they  retain;  thus,  m.  As 
an  abbreviation,  M  stands  for  Marcus,  Man- 
lius,  Martins,  and  Mucins ;  M.A.  for  Magister 
Artium,  MS.  for  Manuscript,  and  MSS.  for 
Manuscripts.  M,  or,  more  properly,  a  symbol 
somewhat  resembling  it,  was  used  by  the  Ko- 
mans  to  denote  1,000 ;  and  the  modems  have 
also  adopted  that  letter. 

M.  In  Medical  prescriptions,  M  stands  for 
miactj  or  mix ;  also  for  manipuluSf  a  handful. 

Mab.  Tlie  name  given  by  the  English 
poets  of  the  fifteenth  and  succeeding  centuries 
to  the  imaginary  queen  of  the  fairies.  The 
passage  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  which  her 
qualities  and  attributes  are  set  forth,  is  fa- 
miliar to  alL 

acao.  A  Scotch  term,  signifying  «on,  pre- 
fixed to  many  surnames,  as  Mac  Donald,  &c. 
It  is  synonymous  with  Fits  in  England,  and  0 
in  Ireland. 

Macaem.  A  genus  of  Catorrhine  or  Old 
World  monkeys,  characterised  by  having  a  fifth 
tubercle  on  their  last  molars ;  ischial  callosities 
and  cheek  pouches;  comparatively  short  and 
thick  limbs ;  a  projecting  muzzle  and  prominent 
superciliary  arches.  They  have  generally  a 
pendent  tail ;  but  in  some  it  is  short,  as  in  the 
pig-tailed  baboon  {Mac€uni8  Rhesus).  When 
they  ciy  out,  they  inflate  a  membranous  sac, 
which  communicates  with  the  laiynx  above  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 

Macadamising.  A  method  of  making 
roads,  introduced  by  Sir  J.  Macadam,  which 
consists  in  placing  stones,  broken  into  frag- 
ments, on  a  convex  surface.  The  road  ought 
to  be  completed  by  passing  a  very  heavy  roller 
over  it,  and  this  is  enforced  in  Paris ;  but  in 
London  the  work  of  smoothing  down  the  broken 
stones  is  left  to  be  completed  by  the  carts  and 
carriages  which  pass  over  it,  greatly  to  their 
detriment,  and  to  the  profit  of  the  contractor. 

UKaoaronL    [Vkbhicelli.] 

Maoaronlo  Verse.  Verse  in  which  the 
words  of  a  modern  language  are  ludicrously  dis- 
torted into  Grreek  or  Latin  inflections  and  metre. 
Theophilo  Folengo,  who  wrote  under  the  name 
of  Merlinus  Coccaius,  in  Italy,  in  the  sii^teenth 
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century,  and  calls  himself  the  inventor  of  tiii* 
sort  of  burlesque  composition,  informs  ns  tkt 
its  name  is  derived  from  the  Italian  macazooi, 
eatables  composed  of  flour,  cheese,  and  buttfi; 
and  that  it  express«i  the  gross  and  rustic  cha- 
racters appropriate  to  its  words  and  sentunfDL^. 
Drummond's  PoUmo-Mi^dinia,  a  Scottish  ba^ 
lesque,  is  perhi^s  the  best  knovn  macaronic 
form  of  our  language.  See  the  learned  vork  of 
Mr.  Delepierre  on  Macaroniana. 

Maoaw.  A  term  applied  to  those  parrnts 
(Macrocercus)  which  are  distinguished  by  tii-' 
greater  length  of  tail,  and  by  the  greater 
brilliancy  of  their  colours. 

]IKaoeal»eee»  Books  of  tbm*  The  last  tja 
books  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Apocrypha 
writings  enumerated  in  the  sixth  article  d 
the  church  of  England.  The  first  is  a  Gnrk 
translation  (as  is  supposed)  from  a  Ch&l(Uio 
original.  The  second  appears  to  be  a  compua* 
tion  from  various  sources.  The  two  books  fire 
not  connected ;  the  former  comprehends  the 
events  of  Jewish  history  for  nearly  40  vvms 
B.C.  176  to  139;  the  second  b^ns  akot 
B.C.  187,  and  extends  over  about  16  jcais 
Neither  has  ever  been  reckoned  by  the  Jev$  ia 
their  catalogue  of  sacred  writings ;  but  thcT  a^- 
received  into  the  canon  of  Soipture  bj  tli^ 
church  of  Borne,  with  the  title  of  3rrf  and  4f# 
Chronicles,  There  are  two  other  books,  con- 
monly  called  Zrd  and  4M  Maccabees,  which  ^^ 
never  received  by  any  church. 

Blaoe  (ItaL  mazza,  a  dub ;  Fr.  masse ;  Ltt. 
massa ;  Or.  iAd(a).  A  club  of  nsetal  nstrd  as  a 
military  weapon  from  the  most  remote  tini>'S. 
About  the  period  of  Edward  II.  maces  wew 
generally  used  in  England,  both  in  battles  acd 
tournaments ;  and  they  remained  in  use  till  t.i^ 
time  of  Elizabeth,  when  they  appear  to  K'^^' 
been  displaced  by  the  pistol.  Maces  are  i't-u 
used  by  the  Turkish  cavalry.  The  mac**.  ^ 
an  ensign  of  authority,  is  often  borne  U-fure 
magistrates.  By  the  old  English  writers  it 
is  used  synonymously  with  sceptre.  It  vas 
invariably  the  distinguishing  weapon  of  a 
sergeant-at-arms. 

Mace,  the  external  envelope  of  the  seed  of  tLt^ 
nutmeg,  is  a  particular  form  of  what  botani?'" 
call  anUus*  It  is  an  agreeable  aromatic,  ac^i 
is  chiefly  used  in  cookery  or  in  pickles. 

BCaeedoBlaiui.  In  Ecclesiastical  HiVt^r^- 
a  sect  which  derives  its  name  from  a  h'ls^^l' 
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of  Constantinople,  who,  in  the  fourth  centuiy, 
denied  the  distinct  exii^tence  and  Godhead  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  he  couceired  to  be 
merely  'a  divine  energy  difBued  throaghoat 
the  universe,'  '  while  the  Father  and  Son  toge- 
ther conRtitute  the  one  existing  Deity/  These 
opinions  were  condemned  at  the  second  general 
council  held  at  Constantinople  in  381.    [Pneu- 

MATOMACHI.] 

BKaoer.  The  bark  of  the  root  of  a  tree 
growing  in  Malabar.  It  is  astringent,  and 
celebrated  for  the  cure  of  diarrhoBa. 

Maceration  {lot.  maceratio,  a  soaking). 
The  steeping  of  substances  in  any  cold  liquor. 

Ulaetialrodns  (Gr.  ixdxcupa,  a  sabre,  and 
iSo6st  a  tooth).  An  extinct  mammal,  allied  to 
the  existing  Felidse,  in  which  the  upper  canines 
were  much  elongated,  trenchant,  sharp^pointed, 
and  sabre-shaped.  Species  varying  from  the 
size  of  a  lion  to  that  of  a  leopard  have  been 
found  in  miocenei  pliocene,  and  cave  deposits 
in  Auvergne,  EppeLsheim,  Val  d'Amo,  Devon- 
shire, the  Pampas,  Brazilian  bone  caves,  and 
the  Sewalik  tertiaries  of  India. 

Maolietes  (Gr.  fMxrrrfis,  a  combatant).  The 
generic  name  under  which  Cuvier  has  distin- 
guished the  TuSa  and  reeves  irom  the  sand- 
pipers, godwits,  and  other  allied  Grallse.  The 
ruffs  have  the  bill  and  carriage  of  the  genus 
Calidris  ;  but  the  membrane  between  their 
external  toes  is  nearly  as  extensive  as  in  Limosa. 
Our  native  species  (Machetes  puffnaXf  Cuv.)  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  a  snipe,  and  celebrated 
for  the  furious  combats  that  take  place  among 
the  males  in  their  nuptial  season.  At  this 
period  the  head  is  partly  covered  with  red 
papillae;  the  neck  is  surrounded  with  a  thick 
collar  of  feathers,  which  often  varies  in  different 
individuals. 

MaeliiaTellsin.  A  name  ^ven  to  the 
system  of  governing  propounded  m  the  gene- 
ral vrritings  of  Machiavelli,  and  particularly 
in  his  treatise  called  The  Prince.  The  term  is 
still  used  in  a  disparaging  sense,  notwithstanding 
the  different  construction  which  has  of  late  been 
given  to  the  motives  and  purposes  for  which 
Machiavelli  wrote  his  work. 

BKaoliliioiilis  (Fr.).  A  system  of  holes 
between  the  corbels  supporting  a  gallery  or 
lialcony  projecting  from  the  top  of  a  wall  or 
tower,  through  which  missiles  can  be  thrown 
upon  the  heads  of  an  enemy  below.  A  build- 
ing thus  fortified  is  said  to  be  machicolaied. 

Igaohlne  (Gr.  /tiitxcu^).  In  a  general  sense, 
this  word  signifies  anything  which  serves  to  in- 
crease or  regulate  the  effect  of  a  given  force. 
Machines  are  either  simple  or  compound.  The 
simple  machines,  otherwise  called  the  simple 
nucnamcal  powers,  are  usually  reckoned  six  in 
number ;  namely,  the  Lkvbb,  the  Wherl  and 
AxLB,  the  PcTLLET,  the  Wbdob,  the  Scrbw,  and 
the  FuNicVLAB  Machinb  [see  the  respective 
terms]. 

Compound  machines  are  formed  by  combining 
two  or  more  simple  machines.  They  are  classed 
under  different  denominations,  according  to  the 
forces  by  which  they  are  put  in  motion,  as  I 
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hydraulic  machines,  pneumatic  machines,  eliO- 
trical  machines,  &c. ;  or  the  purposes  which  they 
are  intended  to  Bcrve,  as  military  machines,  ar- 
chittctural  machines,  &c. 

Although  there  are  no  limits  to  the  combina- 
tions and  adaptations  of  machinery,  there  are 
certain  general  principles  which  may  be  applied 
in  estimating  the  effects  of  any  machine  what- 
ever. When  a  machine  attains  its  state  of 
uniform  motion,  the  momentum  of  the  power  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  resistance,  and  is  the  same 
that  would  be  in  equilibrio  with  the  resistance 
if  there  were  no  motion  at  all.  From  this 
principle,  and  from  the  consideration  that  in  all 
machines  the  work  done  is  to  be  estimated  not 
merely  trom  the  quantity  of  resistance  which  is 
overcome,  but  from  the  quantity  overcome  in  a 
given  time,  we  can  ascertain  the  relation  that 
ought  to  subsist  between  the  velocity  and  the 
load  or  resistance  in  order  that  the  effect  of  the 
machine  may  be  a  maximum.  This  maximum 
effect  is  produced  when  the  two  following  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled :  1.  When  the  load,  or 
resistance,  is  about  four-ninths  of  that  wliieh 
the  power,  when  fuUy  exerted,  is  just  able  to 
balance,  or  that  which  would  keep  the  machine 
at  rest  altogether ;  and,  2.  When  the  velocity  of 
that  part  of  the  machine  to  which  the  power  is 
applied  is  one-third  of  the  greatest  velocity  of 
the  power.  These  conditions  are  deduced  from 
the  following  empirical  expression,  which  is 
adopted  by  Euler  and  other  writers  to  represent 
the  law  of  the  moving  power.  Let  P=»  the 
power  applied  (or  weight  which  the  power, 
when  fuUy  exerted,  is  just  able  to  overcome) ; 
Ka  the  resistance,  or  load,  or  weight  to  bo 
overcome ;  c  the  greatest  velocity,  or  that  at 
which  the  power  ceases  to  act;  t;=any  other 
velocity :  then  the  law  of  the  moving  power  is 
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The  variables  in  this  expression  are  R  and  v, 
and  the  effect  is  represented  by  the  prftduet 
B.V ;  on  making  which  a  maximum,  the  rules  of 

the  differential  calculus  give  v=-^c;  whence  the 

o 

fonnula  becomes  Ra-  P. 

9 

From  these  expressions  it  follows,  that  when 
the  moving  power  and  the  resistance  are  both 
given,  if  a  machine  be  so  constructed  that  the 
velocity  of  the  part  to  which  the  power  is  applied 
is  to  the  velocity  of  the  part  to  which  the  resis- 
tance is  appUea  in  the  ratio  of  9  R  to  4  P,  the 
effect  of  the  machine  will  be  a  maximum ;  in 
other  words,  it  will  work  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage.  The  above  conditions  apply  equally 
to  machmes  impelled  by  animal  force  and  the 
agents  of  nature,  as  running  water,  steam,  the 
force  of  gravity,  &c.  An  animal  exerts  itself  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  or  performs  the  greatest 
quantity  of  wurk  in  the  least  time,  when  it 
moves  with  about  one-third  of  the  utmost  speed 
with  which  it  is  capable  of  moving,  and  is  loaded 
with  four-ninths  of  the  greatest  load  which  it  is 
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capable  of  putting  in  motion.  It  has  been 
supposed  in  the  above  remarks  that  the  friction 
of  the  parts  of  the  machine  is  included  in  the 
resistance.  (Coriolis,  De  VEfftt  dee  Machines ; 
Navier,  Lemons  aurF  Application  delaMicanique ; 
Belidor,  Architecture  Hydraidique )  Gregory's 
Mechanics ;  Mosele/s  Mechanics  applied  to  the 
Arts;  &c.) 

Maoblne,  CalenlatlBr.  [Galcttlatino 
Machine.] 

Mtaclilne,  Piintiiiff.    [Phintino.] 

nKaotffno  (ItaL).  A  hard  silicions  sand- 
stone. 

Mackerel.  A  well-known  European  and 
American  fish,  of  which  the  body  is  spindle- 
shaped,  smooth,  beautifully  coloured,  and  with 
small  scales.  It  is  distinguishable  for  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  it  dies  out  of  the  water,  and 
for  the  facility  with  which  it  becomes  tainted. 

[SCOMBBB.] 

IIKaclaiirlii**  Tbeorem.  In  Mathematics, 
a  theorem  by  which,  whenever  possible,  a 
function  may  be  developed  in  a  series  proceed- 
ing according  to  ascending  powers  of  the  inde- 
pendent variable.  It  is  a  particular  case  of 
Tatt.or*s  Theorem,  and  was  given  by  Mac- 
laurin  in  his  Treatise  on  Flttxions^  Edinbui^h 
1742,  though  it  had  been  previously  noticed  by 
Stirling.    It  may  be  thus  expressed : 

F(x)=F(o)  +  F'(<.)f+P'(o)^^  + 


•     •    •     • 
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where  V^x)  is  the  f*  derived  ftmcdon  of  F(*), 
and  F<*J(o)  its  value  when  araso.  The  remainder 
E ,  whi<m  it  is  necessary  to  consider  in  all  cases, 
has  the  value 

Ej  -F      (Bx) 2!I — -. , 

^    ^1.2  .  .  .  (t+1)  ' 

where  B  is  some  proper  fraction.  The  equi- 
valent form,  as  given  by  Cauchy,  would  be 

^  *  ^  1.2  .  .  .  t/ 
or,  expressed  as  a  definite  integral, 

Ei-_-i ^rW'*^){x~g)ds. 

l.A     ...     t./Q 

The  series  breaks  off  at  the  (n  +  l)^  term 
when  F(x)  is  a  rational  intc^^ral  Amction  of 
the  n*^  degree,  and  to  be  vahd  the  theorem 
requires  that  neither  F(dr)  nor  any  of  its  de- 
rivatives shall  become  ixifinite  for  the  values 
of  X  under  consideration. 

BCaele.  A  mineral ;  called  also  Ohiastoxjtb 
[which  see].  It  forms  prismatic  crystals,  white 
externally  and  grey  within,  which  are  found 
embedded  in  day-slate.  Its  principal  compo- 
nent parts  are  silica  and  alumina,  wi^  a  little 
oxide  of  iron. 

aiaoles  or  Twin  CryataMM.  [Cbtstallo- 

OBAFHT.] 

Maolvrelto.  A  mineral  from  Kew  York 
and  New  Jersey,  named  after  Dr.  Madure.  It 
occurs  in  roundish  embedded  masses,  imper* 
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fectly  oystalline.  It  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia, 
with  traces  of  potash,  oxide  of  iron,  and 
fiuorine. 

IIKaoinlllanltes.  A  religious  sect  in  Soot- 
land,  the  successors  and  representatives  of  the 
Covenanters  in  the  seventeenth  century.  On 
the  first  settlement  of  presbyteiy  as  the  esta- 
blished church  of  Scotland  at  the  Eevolution 
in  1688,  a  small  body  of  the  people  condemned 
the  principles  on  which  that  act  was  founded 
as  Erastian.  They  insisted  that  the  church, 
though  endowed  by  the  state,  should  be  en- 
tirely independent  of  civil  authority,  and  un- 
controllable and  supreme  in  itself.  Though 
reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  they  main* 
tained  their  principles  with  unshaken  firmness, 
and  would  accept  of  no  conditions  of  which 
these  were  not  the  basis.  They  also  continued 
zealously  to  maintain  those  praying  sodeties 
(hence  they  were  sometimes  <»dled  Society 
people)  which  they  had  formed  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  They  remained  without  a  pastor 
for  sixteen  years.  Meanwhile,  John  McMillan, 
who  had  been  ordained  parochial  minister  of 
Balmaghie,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
in  1701  adopt«d  and  publicly  avowed  t£eir 
principles ;  and  was,  in  consequence,  deposed 
in  1704.  He  did  not,  however,  renounce  his 
ministerial  character ;  but  continued  to  officiate 
both  among  his  former  people,  who  almost  to  a 
man  adhered  to  him,  and  others  who  favoured 
his  views.  In  1706,  having  received  a  unani- 
mous call  from  the  scatteivd  sodeties  to  be 
their  minister,  he  accepted  the  invitation; 
and  in  a  short  time  he  was  joined  by  John 
McNeil,  a  licentiate  of  the  established  church. 
The  veneration  which  M'Millan  and  M'Neil 
entertained  for  presbyterian  government,  pre- 
vented any  attempt  being  made  to  obtain 
ordination  for  the  latter  in  an  irregular  way. 
Ndther  would  they  compromise  thdr  prindples 
to  gain  the  co-operation  of  other  ministers  who, 
for  somewhat  different  opinions,  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  establishment.  They  renewed 
the  Covenant  in  1712,  and  never  ceased  to  bear 
public  testimony  against  what  they  regarded 
the  defections  and  corruptions  of  the  church 
of  Scotland.  On  the  death  of  M'Neil,  which 
took  place  not  long  afterwards,  M'Millan  was 
joinea  by  the  Eev.  Thomas  Nairn.  The  pro- 
spects of  the  M*MillaniteSf  as  this  sect  nad 
long  been  called  in  honour  of  their  leader, 
now  began  to  brighten.  Their  two  clergymen 
and  some  lay  elders  (formeriy  ordained)  consti- 
tuted a  presbyteiy,  fca  1743,  at  Braehead,  near 
Camwarth,  lianarkshire,  and  gave  their  body 
the  name  of  the  Eeformed  Presbytery — a 
designation  which  has  superseded,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  of  M^illanites.  They  are  also 
called  Mountain  or  JBtU  people ;  because,  hav- 
ing at  first  no  chapels,  they  conducted  public 
worship,  in  imitation  of  their  persecuted  ances- 
tors, in  the  open  air,  generally  on  the  side  of  a 
hilL  (Adams*s  Religums  World  IHspiajfcd^ 
vol  iii.  157-169  ;  The  Testimony  of  the  /?*- 
formed  Presbyterian  Church,  Paisley  1837; 
Historical  Part  of  the   TesUmony,  Ghuigow 
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\m ;  A  Short  Account  of  the  Old  Presby- 
tfri'tn  DimvterSj  Glasgow  1824 ;  Acts  of 
(nn.  Aistnu  apud  Ann.  1704,  1708,  1716.) 
[l\M£kONUjrs;  CoVENAirrsBS.] 

JCacqiaar'i  Salt.    A  Pharmaceutical  de- 
si^nitiun  of  the  binarseniate  of  potassa. 

Xacnuielieiila  (Gr.  /muc^^X^^  i^^ffff- 
f-t<"ii.  A  geuxu  of  colossal  Pcris^^actyle 
<tirrr-t<xHl)  Mammalia,  which  exhibits  the  | 
■-:ii-3cter  peculiar  to  the  existing  Camels  and  | 
LiiiAs,  of  baring  the  cervical  vertebra  not 
:-rvr,tred  by  the  usual  arterial  foramina.  Its 
f»!  r^'inains  have  been  found  in  Patagonia 
uiRoIivia. 

XacrvoosBi  (Gr.   fuuc^,   ^rge;   KStrfioSf 
1^'  '<iu    A  term  applied  to  the  world  at  large, 
If  Jhitrrse^  as  opposed  to  microcosfn,  having 
>'r'nce  to  man. 

XaerodaotjU  (Gr.  itaKpoZAiervKos,  long- 
!  •;  rid\  A  tribe  of  wading  birds,  compre- 
l  U'lini;  those  in  which  the  toes  are  remarkable 
i<  r  rh-ir  extreme  length ;  as  the  jacanas. 

lUAroiiiyekrai  (Gr.  iuucp6s,  and  /tvtAif, 
f.  r^.iv).  ^  term  for  the  Mxdulla.  OBLONOiLTA 
'•■'.ich  see]. 

Vaeroplper  (Gr.  /w^pist  long,  and  Lat. 
I  >ri.  The  Ava  or  Kava  root  of  the  Poly- 
'*'  -nc  1*9  furnished  by  a  species  of  this  genus, 
V.  .'(kygfieum,  a  shrubby  plant-,  with  knotty 
'*ni5,  cordate  leaves,  and  azillazy  spikes  of 
i"7' re.  The  leaf  has  narcotic  properties,  and 
!« <  inj-loytd  medicinally ;  but  its  most  import- 
'"(  u<i«'  is  to  supply  the  narcotic  stimulant 
^'TJi^e  called  kava,  of  which  the  natives 
>:  r^dk^"  before  they  engage*  in  any  important 
>>  3eK9,  or  any  religious  rites.  The  Kava  is 
r  r-^rrH]  by  chewing  the  root  of  the  plants  and 
ii^  extracting  the  juice,  which  is  afterwards 
u'*«"t«*d. 

Xacropns    {Qr.   fump^ovs,   long-footed). 

L'vneric  name  of  the  kangaroo;  also  ap- 

i  to  a  genus  of  beetles. 

VacrottMrimii  (Gr.  futKp6s,  and  BnpUp,  a 

'■'''  I-   A  genus  of  Bruta,  which  was  originidly 

■•   I'll  OD  a  single  ungual  phalanx,  discovered 

I  the  miocene  deposits  at  Eppelsheim.    The 

''i'l^ions  of  Cuvier,  drawn  from  an  ezami- 

'^'-  n  of  this  toe-bone,  were,  that  it  belonged 

I  '^a  animal  allied  to  the  existing  Pangolin 

V  .;i.$),  and  this  induction  has  been  verified  by 

1'  -ii.voreiy  of  similar  bones,  in  deposits  of 

-  Mfne  age  at  .^n«nti,  in  the  South  of  Prance. 

i'*'  iiMYiveiy  of  two  molar  teeth,  the  humerus, 

<A  aod  femur,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 

a\^j  offered  much  analogy  to  the  existing 

VaeronnuM  (Gr.  iuutp6s,  and  ohpd,  a  tail). 

^v-tion  of  Decapod  Crustaceans,  including 

'.  >s<;  which  have  the  tail,  or  post  abdomen, 

i  -ng  or  longer  than  the  body. 

BKactim.    A  lAmaickian  genus  of  bivalve 

>'\  in  whidi  the  ligament  is  attended  on 

'  ^ides  with  a  lateral  tooth  which  locks  with- 

'  V  J  huninte  of  the  opposite  valve. 

Wamila  (Lat.  spots).    Dark  spots  on  the 

■  -'  c-s  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  on  some  of 

[  Uuets.    The  solar  spots  are  very  variable 
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as  to  form  and  continuance.  They  were  first 
observed  by  Galileo  in  Italy,  and  Harriot  in 
England.     [Moox;  Sun.] 

Madftmet  BCademoiaella  (Lat.  mea  do- 
mina,  mg  mistress).  The  titles  given  by 
French  etiquette  to  married  snd  unmarried 
ladies  respectively.  The  latter,  in  the  strict 
usuge  of  the  old  regime,  belonged  more  espe- 
cially to  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  brother  or 
uncle  of  the  reigning  king.  Thus  the  daughter 
of  Gaston  of  Orleans  is  described  as  *  Made- 
moiselle,' in  the  writings  of  the  period  of  the 
Fronde.  For  the  history  of  the  word,  see  Max 
Miiller,  Lectures  on  Language,  first  series,  vi. 

Mad  areata  (Gr.  ftoSo^s,  melting  away).  A 
falling  off  of  hair,  especially  of  the  eyelashes. 

lCadder» Colonrlny  Matters  oC  Madder, 
Rulna  iinctorum,  grows  naturally  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  is  largely  cultivated  in  Holland. 
Its  tinctorial  power  exists  in  the  woody  portion 
.of  its  roots.  This  fibrous  matter  is  met  with 
in  commerce  under  the  name  of  lizari,  or 
alisari,  or,  if  ground,  under  that  of  garancr. 
It  is  an  article  of  large  consumption  with  dyers 
and  calioo  printers,  and  is  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  all  shades  of  red,  purple,  brown,  and 
even  black.  Rubian  is,  according  to  Schunck, 
the  chief  colour-producing  agent  in  madder- 
root.  It  is  itself  almost  colourless,  but  by 
action  of  air  under  the  influence  of  a  ferment, 
erythrozym,  contained  in  the  root,  it  splits 
up  into  alizarin,  the  true  madder  colour,  and 
grape  sugar :  these  are  accompanied  by  second- 
ary yet  definite  crystalline  compounds,  namely, 
rubirctin,  verantin,  ruhiafin,  and  ruhiagin. 
Under  the  influence  of  acids  it  yields  most  of 
the  above  compounds,  and  in  addition  rubia- 
nin,  and  by  alkalies  rubiadin.  Purpurin  ac- 
companies, and  is  possibly  only  a  variety  of 
alizarin.  Ruhiacin  is  a  yellow  colouring  matter, 
and  chlorgenin  a  green  pigment  contained  in 
madder.  Madder  colours  are  persistent  under 
the  influence  of  air  and  lights  and  are  easily 
fixed  by  mordants.    [Rubiacrjb.] 

Madia  (Gr.  ftMi^  bald).  A  genus  of  Com- 
posite plants,  of  which  the  only  species,  M. 
sativa,  a  native  of  Chili  and  North  California, 
is  there  cultivated  for  the  oil  extracted  from  its 
firaits. 

Madonna  (Ital.  my  lady,  for  Lat  mea 
domina).  An  Italian  term  applied  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Hence  pictures  of  the  Italian 
school  representing  the  Virgin  are  generally 
designated  as  Madonnas.    [MadambJ 

Bladrepora  (Fr.  madrepore),  lie  word 
appears  to  have  been  first  used  by  Imperati  to 
designate  a  genus  of  Lithophytes,  in  wnich  the 
calcareous  axis  has  its  whole  surface  beset  with 
small  lamellate  and  stellate  depressions. 

The  ^enus  was  adopted  by  Linnaeus,  who 
placed  It  among  his  Vermes  Zocmhyta,  and 
characterised  it  as  follows :  '^mmo/resembling 
a  medusa;  coral  with  lamellate  star-shaped 
cavities.'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  animal,  especially  in  the  larger  madre- 
pores, as  the  Fungia,  most  closely  resembles 
the  Actinia  in  its  general  organisation.    Cuvier 
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places  the  madrepores  in  the  tribe  Lithophyta^ 
of  the  fiimily  of  Polypi  corticati.  The  liitho- 
phytes  having  the  common  character  of  the 
Linnsean  genns  are  now  subdivided  into  the 
genera  Fungiti,  Lam. ;  T\trhinolia,  Lam. ;  Cy- 
clolythus^  Lam. ;  CaryophyUaa^  Lnm. ;  Octilina^ 
Lam. ;  Poteilopora,  j^m. ;  SMalopora,  Lam. ; 
Aairea,  Erplanaria,  Pontes,  MeandrinOj  Cut.  ; 
Pavonia,Cuy.;  Hydropkora^Fiacher;  Ayaricina, 
Cut.  ;  Sarcinufa,  Lam. ;  Stylina,  Cnv. ;  and 
Madrfpora  proper. 

BKadreporflfe*  A  species  of  columnar  car- 
bonate of  lime,  found  in  Norway  and  Greenland. 

BEadrler  (Fr.).  In  Military  Engineering, 
a  thick  plank  covered  with  plates  of  iron,  and 
having  a  cavity  sufficient  to  receive  the  mouth 
of  a  petard,  with  which  it  is  applied  against  a 
eate  or  any  other  obstacle  intended  to  be  broken 
down.  Also,  the  flat  beams  laid  in  the  bottom 
of  a  moat  or  ditch  to  support  the  wall.  There 
are  also  madriors  lined  with  tin  and  covered 
with  earth,  to  form  roofs  over  certain  portions 
of  military  works,  in  order  to  afford  protection 
against  fires  in  lodgements,  &c. 

BCadrlgml  (Ital.  madrigale).  One  of  the 
lesser  kind  of  poems,  usually  consisting  of  fewer 
verses  than  the  sonnet  or  roundelay.  In  its 
composition  the  fancy  and  convenience  of  the 
poet  are  not  subjected  to  very  strict  rules, 
rhymes  and  verses  of  different  species  being 
often  intermixed.  The  subjects  are  mostly  of 
a  tender  and  gallant  nature;  the  charsicter 
often  quaint)  the  expressions  marked  with  great 
simplicity.  Sometimes,  however,  a  loftier  and 
Rublimer  train  of  thought  finds  its  way  into 
these  compositions,  especially  among  those  of 
the  English  schoot  as  in  the  following  cele- 
brated specimen,  set  to  music,  and  perhaps 
written,  by  Orlando  Gibbons,  in  1612:— 

Oh  1  that  the  learned  poets  of  this  time. 

Who  in  a  lovesick  lino  no  well  can  spesk. 

Would  not  oonnune  good  wit  in  hatefnl  rhyme, 

Bnt  with  deep  care  some  better  subject  find ; 

For  if  their  mualc  ploose  in  earthly  things. 

How  would  it  sounid  if  strung  with  heav'nly  strings! 

Of  a  lighter  and  more  regular  sort,  the  follow- 
ing may  serve  for  a  specimen : — 

When  Thoralls  delights  to  walk, 

The  fairies  do  attend  her ; 
They  sweetly  sing  and  sweetly  talk, 

Ajid  sweetly  do  commend  her. 
The  aatyrs  leap  and  danoe  around. 
And  nuUce  their  oongte  to  the  ground ; 
And  evermore  their  song  is  th^ 
'  Long  may'st  thou  live,  fair  ThorsUs  I  * 

In  a  musical  sense,  a  madrigal  is  a  vocal 
composition  in  several  parts,  in  antique  figured 
contrapuntal  style,  and  intended  to  be  sung  by 
many  voices  to  each  part 

Simple  madrigals  appeared  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  daring  which, 
and  the  whole  of  that  following,  the  style  was 
particularly  cultivated  and  encouraged  The 
fashion  may  now  be  considered  to  have  passed 
away,  unless  we  are  allowed  to  consider  the 
English  glee  an  offset  from  it.  The  first 
madrigals  were  in  a  style  of  music  very  much 
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resembling  that  of  the  church ;  but  they  af^^ 
wards  assumed  a  character  pecalitf  to  thm- 
selves,  which  is  strikingly  exemplifird  in  tho^' 
of  Luca  Marenzio  (soon  after  the  Hme  of  Paie^' 
trina),  and  after  him  in  the  works  of  Ge^naldo, 
the  prince  of  Venosa,  Monteverde,  and  Hi* 
zocchi.  It  is  in  their  madrigals  that  the  Tf- 
straints  which  laboured  counterpoint  impoc^d 
were  abandoned,  to  make  way  for  imitations. 
canons,  and  fugues.  The  style  was  bde^d  tbst 
of  the  age,  but  the  subjects  were  free;  and 
the  tender  and  impassioned  poetry  adopt^^i 
was  well  expressed  in  the  afiectioos  of  tl^ 
harmonies  employed.  The  original  chaiw<^ 
gradually  became  more  free,  and  was  csrn*^ 
to  its  utmost  limit  in  the  composidoDs  of  ti^f 
celebrated  Alessandro  Scarlatti.  In  £n(rI.vA 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  coinpo#i*K« 
of  the  madrigal  attained  a  very  high,  pethif>< 
the  highest,  degree  of  excellence.  Onr  cuo- 
posers  were  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  d 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  and  among  \hm 
are  to  be  found  the  names  of  Oriandio  G.l^ 
bona,  Dowland,  Wilbye,  Ward,  Bennett,  aai 
Morley. 

aiA«stoso  (Ital.).  InMusic,adirNtioo^'> 
the  performer  that  the  music  to  which  the  vor! 
is  prefixed  is  to  be  performed  majesticallj  ici 
with  grandeur. 

Maestrieiit  Beds.  Theneighhonrfaooii'f 
Maestricht  contains  some  beds  belonging  tn  th- 
chalk,  but  apparently  newer  than  any  part  f 
that  rock  in  England.  Of  these  beds  tM 
upper  part  is  coralline,  and  the  lower  cbjt. 
None .  of  the  deposits  exactly  resemble  cblt 
Some  of  the  fossils  are  unquestionably  cr^-^* 
ceous,  and  others  are  quite  distinct  from  tb«^ 
found  in  English  cretaceous  rocks,  and  in^f'^l 
more  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  oldest  t-t- 
tiariee.  At  Faroe,  in  Denmark,  beds  occur  ceT*^ 
than  English  chalk ;  and  a  mass  of  j^'Uor!*^ 
pisolitic  limestone  overlies  the  dialk  in  Fisb^i 
near  Paris,  quite  unoonfbrmably,  and  w  ^' 
bably  of  much  newer  date,  though  not  tertii^ 
None  of  these  beds  are  yet  found  in  EogSs-- 
wher^  perhaps  the  denudation  has  been  iq--^| 
complete. 

These  newer  deposits  must  not  be  r*":- 
founded  with  the  tme  chalk  of  Haestricht,  vb:*- 
is  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  has  yielded  <''^'' 
remarkable  fossils ;  among  the  rest,  iwrt  of  ti:^ 
skull  of  a  reptile,  of  large  size,  called  S(^ 
aaurua.  The  cretaceous  beds  of  W<*t«^r- 
Europe  cannot  anywhere  be  regarded  as  a^'^' 
ing  passage  beds  to  the  older  tertiaries. 


(Fr.  magasin ;  Span,  mass 
perhaps  an  Arabic  word).  A  recept*^^  ^' 
militfl^  stores,  but  especially  for  gunpo^'i^ 
Magazines  in  a  fortress  should  alwajv  be  vss^ 
shell-proof. 

Maoazhtr.  An  apartment  in  the  J»o^^/ 
ship  in  which  the  powder  is  kept  As  le^l" 
are  not  allowed  to  be  burnt  here,  the  li^^^^ 
received  firom  an  adjoining  apartment,  ci^H 
the  light-room,  through  a  transpBrrat  senw 
The  principal  magarine  is  in  the  fbrehold.  ^ct 
there  is  unially  a  small  serricf  nuigs^io^  ^ 
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the  afterhold.  There  are  appliances  for  flood- 
ing either  magazine  on  the  least  appearance 
of  fire  in  its  yieini^. 

MAOAZoni.  In  Literature,  the  general  de- 
signation for  the  periodical  literature  of  a 
countzy,  exdnsiye  of  the  newspaper  and  re- 
view. The  peculiar  province  of  the  two  latter 
seems  to  be  to  give  information — ^the  one  on 
politics  and  passing;  eyents,  the  other  on  literary 
and  scientific  subjects ;  while  that  of  the  ma- 
gazine is  of  a  more  miscellaneous  character, 
embracing  all  the  features  of  the  newspaper 
and  review,  but  at  the  same  time  contaming, 
in  the  form  of  tales,  sketches,  and  poetiy, 
&c,  a  great  variety  of  what  may  be  termed 
original  matter,  the  introduction  of  which 
would  be  foreign  to  the  puipoees  of  the  others. 
The  earliest  publication  of  this  kind  in  England 
was  the  Gentleman^  Magazine^  which  still 
exists.  It  appeared  in  1731,  and  the  success 
which  followed  its  establishment  immediately 
called  into  the  field  a  host  of  competitors, 
which  have  so  increased  in  number  and  va- 
riety as  to  form  an  era  in  literary  history. 
[PuiiODiCAiA ;  Rhvibw.] 

Xa^etomVf  Cantmiators  o&    [Cbk- 

TUBIATOBS  OF  MaGDBBUBO.] 

Mavdabnrir  Bzpertmeiit  or  Beml- 
splierea.  A  hollow  sphere  composed  of  two 
hemispheres  which  fit  air-tight,  intended  to 
show  the  amount  of  the  air^s  pressure,  by  the 
amount  of  force  with  which  they  are  held  to- 
gether after  the  interior  air  has  been  removed 
by  the  air-pump.  This  apparatus  was  first 
suggested  by  Otto  Guericke,  of  Magdeburg, 
the  inventor  of  the  air-pump. 

BKasellaiiio  ClonAa.  Two  nebulse  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  first  recorded  by  the 
navigator  Magellan,  and  named  after  him. 
These  singular  objects  were  carefully  examined 
by  Sir  John  Herschel  during  his  residence  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  fix}m  1834  to  1838» 
and  are  minutely  described  in  his  Results  o} 
Astronojnieai  ObsennUions^  &c.  The  greater 
nebula,  or  Nubecula  mcQor,  is  situated  between 
the  meridians  of  4  h.  40  m.  and  6  h.  0  m.,  and 
the  paralleb  of  Ib^^  and  162^  of  North  Polar 
Distance,  occupying  an  area  of  about  42  square 
degrees.  The  lesser,  NubeciUa  minor,  is  situated 
between  the  meridians  Oh.  28m.  and  1  h.  16m., 
and  the  parallels  of  162^  and  165°N.P.D.,  and 
covera  about  ten  square  degrees.  Their  general 
shape  is  round,  or  somewhat  oval;  and  the 
larger,  which  deviates  most  from  the  circular 
form,  exhibits  the  appearance  of  an  axis  of 
light  very  ill  defined,  and  by  no  means  strongly 
distinguished  from  the  general  mass  which 
seems  to  open  out  at  its  extremities  into  some- 
what oval  sweeps.  'When  examined  through 
powetfol  telescopes,*  Sir  John  observes,  *the 
constitution  of  the  nubeculse,  and  especially  of 
the  Nubecula  m^or,  is  found  to  be  of  astonishing 
complexity.  The  general  ground  of  both  con- 
sists of  large  tracts  and  patches  of  nebulosity 
in  every  stage  of  resolution,  from  light  irre- 
solvable with  eighteen  inches  of  reflecting 
aperture,  np  to  perfectly  separated  stars,  like 
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the  Milky  Way,  and  clustering  groups  sufii- 
ciently  insulated  and  condensed  to  come  under 
the  designation  of  irregular,  and  in  some  cases 
pretty  rich  clusters.  But  besides  those,  there 
are  also  nebulse  in  abundance,  both  regular  and 
irregular — globular  clusters  in  every  state  of 
condensation,  and  objects  of  a  nebulous  cha- 
racter quite  peculiar,  and  which  have  no 
analogue  in  any  other  region  of  the  heavens. 
Such  is  the  concentration  of  the  objects,  that 
in  the  area  occupied  by  the  Nubecula  major 
not  fewer  than  278  nebulae  and  clusters  have 
been  enumerated,  besides  fifty  or  sixty  outliers, 
which  (considering  the  general  barrenness  of 
such  objects  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood) 
ought  certainly  to  be  reckoned  as  its  appen- 
dages, bein^  about  six  and  a  half  per  square 
degree,  which  very  far  exceeds  the  average  of 
any  other,  even  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the 
nebulous  heavens.  In  the  Nubecula  minor 
the  concentration  of  such  objects  is  less,  though 
still  very  striking,  thirty-seven  having  been 
observea  within  its  area,  and  six  adjacent  but 
outlying.  The  nubeculse,  then,  combine,  each 
within  its  own  area,  charactera  which,  in  the 
rest  of  the  heavens,  are  no  less  strikingly 
separated — ^viz.  those  of  the  galactic  and  the 
nebular  system.  Globular  dusten  (except  in 
one  region  of  small  extent)  and  nebulse  of 
regular  elliptic  forms  are  comparatively  rare  in 
the  Milky  Way,  and  are  found  congregated  in 
the  greatest  abundance  in  a  part  of  the  heavens 
the  most  remote  possible  from  that  circle; 
whereas,  in  the  nubecuhe,  they  are  indiscrimi- 
nately mixed  with  the  general  starry  ground, 
and  with  irregular  though  small  nebulae/ 
{Outlines  of  Astronomg^  p.  613.) 

Mairenta.  One  of  the  red  or  crimson 
dyes  derived  from  Aniline. 

Magtana  (Gr.  ijdrfos).  The  hereditary 
priests  among  the  Peraians  and  Medians  are 
so  termed  by  ancient  Greek  historians.  The 
name  has  been  derived  by  modem  orientalists 
from  mog  or  mag^  signifying  priest  in  the 
Pehlevi  language.  Zoroaster  is  designated 
aa  the  great  reformer  of  the  order ;  but  the 
history  and  the  very  existence  of  that  celebrated 
character  are  enveloped  in  complete  obscurity. 
He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  lived  at  no 
long  period  before  the  age  of  Gyrus.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  his  doctrine  con- 
sisted in  the  two  principles  of  Good  and  £vO, 
which  were  held  to  divide  the  dominion  of 
the  world,  in  alternate  periods,  during  its 
whole  predestined  duration  of  12,000  yeara. 
[DuAusM.]  The  books  termed  the  Zendaoesta, 
brought  to  Europe  in  the  last  century  by  An- 
quetil  du  Perron,  are  supposed  by  some  to 
contain  the  essential  doctnnes  of  this  religion ; 
but  their  authenticity  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  The  fire-worshippen  of 
Peraia  and  India  still  hold  them  in  reverence. 
[Zbno4vbsta;  Gvebrbs.]  Our  amplest  re- 
sources for  the  study  of  the  religion  and  cha- 
racter of  the  ancient  magi  are  to  be  found  in 
the  learned  researches  of  AnqnetiL  (MSffurires 
de  PAcad.  des  Inscriptums,  vol.  xxxiv.) 
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BKa^O  (Lat.  ars  mag^ca,  the  art  of  the  magi), 
Conimou  as  the  superstitious  belief  in  the  pos- 
session of  such  po Wei's  has  been  among  all 
nations  hitherto  discovered  on  the  globe,  the 
Romans  were,  perhaps,  the  most  superstitious, 
in  this  and  other  respects,  of  all  people.    No 
American  tribe  has  a  more  implicit  faith  in 
its  rude  *  medicines'  or  'mysteries,'  than  this 
groat  and  civilised  people  had  in  its  auguries 
and  diyinations ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  their  character,  that  while  their  religion 
prescribed  these  rites,  the  popular  imagination 
was  always  searching  aft«r  fresh  excitement 
from  others,  which  were  not  only  unauthorised, 
but  condemned  by  their  laws — the  practices  of 
the  Thessalian  witches,  the  magi,  the  sorcerers 
of  Egypt  and  Phrygia,  and  the  numberless 
other  foreign  nations  with  which  their  domi- 
nion brouglit  them  in  contact.    Against  these 
the  emperors  were  continually  renewing  their 
ineffectual  edicts ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  from  this  circumstance  that  the  idea  of 
magic,  as  a  black  and  forbidden  art,  became 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  modem 
Europe.  For  the  northern  conquerors  held  such 
supernatural  power  in  high  respect ;  and  in  the 
East,  the  favourite  land  of  sorcery  and  magie, 
the  professors  have  from  time  immemorial  been 
regarded  rather  aa  venerable  than  as  hatefdL 
Hence,  if  any  systematic  account  can  be  at- 
tempted of  matters  which  have  their  foundation 
in  tie  strange  caprices  of  popular  credulity,  it 
may  be  thought  that,  in  the  superstition  of  the 
middle  ages,  white  magic  or  celestial  magie, 
according  to  Cornelius  Agrippa's  division,  ori- 
ginated in  the  North  or  East ;  superstitious  or 
diabolical  magic  from  Roman  notions  engrafted 
on  Christianity;    while  natural  magic  arose 
merely  from  the  disposition  among  the  scien- 
tific of  those  days  to  take  advantage  of  the 
vulgar  propensity  to  attribute  everything  ex- 
traordinary to  supernatural  causes.      It  is  to 
be  observed  that  among  the  crusaders,  and 
other  Christian  warriors  of  the  middle  ages, 
magic  was  regarded  as  a  peculiar  ally  of  the 
eastern  and  northern  infidels  with  whom  tbey 
were  in  contact.    The  inhospitable  North  was 
peopled  by  their  imagination  with  enchanted 
castles  ana  spectral  illusions  (Scott's  D<emono- 
logy  and  Witchcraft,  letter  ▼.);   and  Froissart 
gives  a  most  picturesque  account  of  the  spells 
which  were  resorted  to  by  Mohammedan  warriors 
in  their  conflicts  with  the  soldiers  of  the  cross. 
In  the  romances  founded  on  these  historical 
encounters  there  is  usually  a  good  magician 
or  witch  (not  the  degraded  witch  of  vulgar 
superstition,  but  the  French  f^,  Italian  fata) 
enlisted  in  the  Christian  party;   evil  necro- 
mancers in  that  of   the  infidels.     Thus,  in 
AriostOf  Malagigi   and    Melissa  aid  the  one 
side,  and  Atlas  the  other.  The  notion  of  white 
witches,  or  beneficent  wizards,  was  assiduously 
kept  up  by  those  impostors  who  wished  to 
profit  by  the  public  credulity,  and  yet  avoid 
the  penalties  awarded  by  the  church ;  and  in 
the  church  itself   there  was   a  contest  con- 
tinually maintained^  whether  magic,  practised 
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through  laborious  researcli  and  study  of  th^ 
celestial  influences  or  intermediate  spirits,  ^a-^ 
lawful.    But  the  public  opinion  always  iuoliu*^! 
the  other  way ;  and  the  magicians  of  bii;he.< 
pretensions  were  always  in  danger  of  l^mc; 
classed  with  the  hated  necromancers  who  d- 
rived  their  power  fit)m  compact  with  the  dtMl. 
Among  the  earliest  fables  respecting  the  lii;:>r 
order  of  European  magidana  is  that  of  Vin:il. 
the  Latin  poet,  turned  into  a  wizard  by  pi>ru:Hr 
belief,  which  dates  as  high  as  the  eWtf-nth  r 
twelfth  century.     Robert  of  Lincoln  [Gn-^^- 
t^te),  Michel  Scot,  Albertus  Magnus,  uod  tt- 
famous  Roger  Bacon,  all  lived  in  the  th]^ 
teenth.      Of   these  the    first    was  a  chi»r<". 
reformer,  who  seems  to  have  lain  tni'l'-r  'l' 
imputation  of  magic  merely  on  account  of  il- 
displeasure  with  which  he  waa  regarde«l  \} 
the  orthodox.    Michel  Scot  is  almost  whrl'v  j 
traditional  personage ;  that  is,  his  real  hi^urr 
is  scarcely  known:  the  European  repan-i'  ' 
which  he  had  achieved  as  a  wizard  is  yrr 
by  the  high  mention  of  him  in  the  hf-rr'-^'. 
Dante,  who  condemns  all  magicians  indi«< rr  • 
nately  to  endless  punishment.    It  is  dii^i  "> 
to  say  that  Roger  ^oon  ever  gave  anyca:- 
by  pretensions  of  his  own,  like  so  many  oL  - 
eminent  natural  philosophers  of  early  tim^  - 
those   char^  of  magic  to  which  hi^  i  - 
genius  subjected  him.     Perhaps  Sir  F.  F^ - 
grave,  in  his  amusing  fiction  {The  M(r-''>' 
and  Fr%ar\  was  not  fir  wrong  in  repivs'i;' ' . 
him  as  partly  dazzled  by  an  inability  to  «>  r.  • 
prehend  the  real  extent  of  those  extrauniKii'f 
discoveries  which  were  opening  upon  him.  a:  . 
partly  owing  his  magicial   reputation  \o  '■• 
impostures  practised  by  his  servants  in  !  - 
name.    Albertns  Magnus,  a  Dominican.  >•  • 
a  celebrated  magician  in  Mb  time,  lie:*  m  - 
justly  open  to  the  chai^  of  quackcn- 
seems  to  have  been  after  this  time,  alK'«t  ' 
fourteenth    century,  that    magic  ruso  f^* 
season  into  high  repute  as  a  lawful  ar*.   ' 
sovereigns  had  professed  magicians  and  s.*'*  - 
logers  attached  to  them.      The  extraoni:  " 
tales  related  of  some  of  these  point  eri!'-'' 
to  results  eflected  by  means  of  legerd'n  ' 
the  feats  of  Ziito,  sorcerer  to  Wenceslai',  k 
of  Bohemia    (Godwin,    Uves  of  the  A* 
mancerSf  p.  273),  are  exactly  a  oountoqu:' 
what  Tavernier  saw  at  the  court  of  the  t'"^ 
Mogul.    The  higher  order  of  magtciA^^  m. 
tained  their  pretensions  with  d^eulty  ;>:' 
the  revival  of  letters.     Yet  the  tfere*'  r  ^ 
famous  of  all  belong  to  tlie  commeno^mfi: 
that  era:  Doctor Faustos  (if  that  perscnsi: 
not  altogether  traditional),  Coraehus  A^ 
and  Paracelsus.     It  will,  however,  be  e^n 
to  anyone  who  reads  their  history,  th&t  '' 
belief   in  celestial  magic  was  with  diffi^'  ' 
maintained  in  their  days,  ^ile  tint  in  "' 
money  and  witchcraft  remained  almost  as  f  tr  r 
as  ever.      There  is  a  good  deal  of  my*' ' 
about  the  character  of  the  famous  Dr.  I'* 
and  it  does  not  appear  distinctly  hov  f<* 
pretended  to  those  powers  whidi  are  ta-c: 
to  faim  in  that  dreuy  wodc  entitled,  A  i'- 
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SdaHon  of  wMat  jpasaed  between  Dr.  Dee  and 
»me  l^ritet  pubbshed  by  Meric  CasauboD,  in 
1659.  In  1634,  the  French  curate,  Urbain 
Gnodier,  was  burnt  for  sorceir  at  Loudnn ;  in 
1640,  Dr.  Lamb  was  mnrdered  by  the  London 
mob;  and  theee  are  nearly  the  latest  instances 
of  dirtangwiKhed  magicians,  while  the  degraded 
yief  in  witchcraft  lasted  much  longer.  As  to 
rutvral  moffic,  or  the  production  of  wingnlar 
phenomena  by  natural  means,  see  Brewster's 
Litten  on  Natural  Magio,    [WrrcHCBAFT.] 

Kafle  ZABtOTB.  An  optical  instrument, 
bymoaiis  of  which  small  figures,  painted  with 
tiufftrent  Tarnish  on  sUdes  of  glass;  are  re- 
jKM&ted  on  a  wall  or  screen  considerably 
■igsified.  It  ia  generally  used  as  a  toy,  and 
iSiidfl  amusement  from  the  grotesque  character 
of  the  fignras;  but  is  also  employed  to  enlarge 
the diagnmsemployedin  astronomical  and  other 
Icetoio,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  an  audience:  forwhich 
porpose  it  is  well  adapted,  both  by  its  porta- 
bility and  the  small  cost  of  the  whole  apparatus. 
The  pnndple  of  its  construction  is  very  simple. 
A  Ump  L,  with  a  powerful  Argand  burner,  is 
piaoed  within  a  dosed  lantern,  and  in  the  focus 
cf  a  ooncave  minor  MN.     At  the  opposite 


sid<»of  the  lantern  is  fixed  a  tube  AB,  con- 
taining a  hemispheiical  illuminating  lens  A, 
and  a  oonyex  lens  B ;  and  between  A  and  B  is 
a  (ilit  CD,  through  which  the  sUders  of  painted 
gla«s  are  introduced.  In  this  manner  tiie  pic- 
toie  is  placed  in  the  axia  of  the  tube,  and 
rtioogjiy  iUuminated,  in  consequence  of  the 
lifht  being  concentrated  upon  it  by  the  mirror. 
The  facture  being  also  in  one  of  the  conjugate 
fud  of  the  lens  B,  an  enlarged  image  of  it  is 
formed  upon  a  wall  or  screen  £  F  at  some 
teinoe  behind.  The  tube  A  B  is  made  to 
P<^  out,  80  that  the  distance  of  the  lens  B 
from  the  slider  can  be  increased  or  diminished 
at  plaasure,  and  consequently  an  image  formed 
of  any  size  within  moderate  limits,  by  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  the  distance  between  the 
|attteni  and  the  screen.  The  magic  lantern  was 
iiiTented  by  Atbanasius  Eircher. 

Xaglo  M^am*^  A  term  used  to  denote  a 
^riea  of  numben  in  arithmetical  progression, 
>naog^  in  the  equal  ceUs  of  a  square  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  vertical, 
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$\  horizontal,  and  diagonal  co- 
— I  lumns  give  the  same  sum. 
For  example,  let  the  first  six- 
teen numbers  be  arranged  as 
in  the  annexed  table,  and  a 
magic  square  will  be  pro- 
duced; vst  the  numbers  in 
««h  Tertiesl  eolmnn,  in  each  horizontal  column, 
and  in  the  two  diagonal  columns,  being  added 
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togeUier,  give  the  same  sum,  namely  34.  This 
is,  however,  only  one  of  a  great  number 
of  ways  in  which  the  same  numbers  may  be 
arranged  so  as  to  fulfil  the  conditions.  Frenicle 
{Vivera  Ouvragee,  Paris  1693)  has  shown  that 
there  are  878  such  arrangements.  Emanuel 
Moscopolus,  a  Greek  author  of  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  century,  is  the  first  who  is  known 
to  have  treated  of  magic  squares,  and  to  have 
given  rules  for  their  construction.  The  prin- 
cipal authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject 
are  Stifeb,  Leibnitz,  Bachet,  Foignard,  Lahire, 
Ozanam,  Franklin,  &c.  For  the  history  of  the 
subject,  see  Montuda,  voL  i.  p.  346,  or  Hatton's 
Dictionary ;  and  for  the  metnods  of  construct- 
ing them,  Ozanam's  or  Button's  Mathematical 
Recreations, 

ICagilps  When  linseed  oil  and  mastic  var- 
nish are  mixed  together,  they  produce  a  gela- 
tinous compound  known  imder  tne  above  name, 
and  used  by  artists  as  a  vehicle  for  colours. 

KagUiu.  A  name  ^ven  by  Montfort  to  a 
genua  of  Tubulibranchiate  Ghiatropods  in  the 
system  of  Curier,  chiefiy  remarkable  for  the 
form,  length,  and  solidity  of  their  shelL  The 
modifications  of  this  dermal  production  are  due 
in  the  present  instance,  in  great  measure,  to 
the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  locality  in 
which  the  growth  of  the  individual  proceeds. 
The  young  Magilue  commences  its  career  in 
a  bed  of  lithophytous  coral,  and  during  the 
early  and  rapid  stages  of  its  developement 
secretes  its  calcareous  covering  in  the  ordinary 
form  of  a  spiral  univalve ;  but  the  growth  of  the 
surrounding  madrepore  soon  surpasses  its  own, 
and  it  ia  compelled  to  bring  its  oral  and  re- 
spiratory orifices,  by  the  most  direct  route,  to 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  coraL  Wbile  this 
chanjge  of  phice  is  being  effected,  the  mollmc 
continues  to  secrete  fresh  layers  of  shell  coex- 
tensive with  its  own  advance,  and  to  fill  up  the 
deserted  part  of  the  shell  with  a  solid  deposit 
of  a  dense,  semivitreous,  and  subtransparent 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  finallv  produces  an  elon- 
gated, slightly  wavv,  tubular  shell,  with  the 
apex  sculptured  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  univalve, 
and  the  opposite  end  excavated  to  a  certain 
depth  for  the  lodgement  of  the  animal.  Tiie 
tube  is  characterised  by  being  longitudinally 
carinated. 

Maglster  (Lat.  contracted  Mister  or  Mr.). 
An  appellation  given,  in  the  middle  ages,  to 
those  persons  who  had  attained  some  degree 
of  literary  or  scientific  eminence — ^in  scientiA 
aliqu&  prsBsertim  literariA.  It  is  given  in  our 
universities  to  those  who  have  taken  the  highest 
degree  in  the  Faculty  of  Arta.  It  was  equi- 
valent to  the  modem  title  of  doctor. 

Maglater  Bqnltmn  (Lat.  master  of  the 
horse).  An  officer  among  the  Bomans  subor- 
dinate to  the  dictator,  by  whom  he  was  usually 
elected.    [Dictatob.] 

aCAgiaterjr.  The  old  chemists  generally 
applied  this  term  to  precipitates  produced  by 
the  dilution  of  certain  solutions  with  water: 
such  as  magistery  of  bismuth,  which  is  an  in- 
soluble subnitrate,  obtained  by  pouring  nitrate 
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of  bismuth  into  wator;  and  mapipt^^ry  of  hm- 
zoin,  formed  by  pouring  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
benzoin  into  water. 

Blafflstral  Vonnulfle.  A  t«rm  applied 
to  extemporaneous  pn^seriptions,  as  opposed  to 
officinal  fonnulse,  or  those  ordered  in  the  Phar- 
maropceia  and  kept  reatlj  prepared  in  the  shops. 

BKagristral  Xdne  or  Gnidliig'  Zdne.  In 
Fortiti cation,  usually  the  line  of  the  top  of  the 
Bcarp  of  a  work. 

BbiSlstrate  (Lat.  magistratus).  A  general 
designation  of  those  public  officers  to  whom  the 
executive  power  of  the  law  is  committed,  either 
wholly  or  in  part.  Under  the  rarious  heads, 
tlie  reader  will  find  a  notice  of  the  principal 
roasnstrates  of  all  ages  and  countries. 

BKaarma  (Or.  from  fuixro-M,  /  knead).  A 
thick  ointment  or  confection.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  any  pulpy  or  pasty  mixtures,  or 
precipitates. 

aSagrna  Cliarta.    [Chabta,  Maoka.] 

Magnates  (Liat.  found  only  in  inscriptions). 
In  Hungary  at  this  day,  and  formerly  also  in 
Poland,  the  title  of  the  noble  estate  in  the 
national  representation.  [States.]  The  Hun- 
ganan  magnates  are  divided  into  greater  and 
lesser ;  certain  high  state  officers  belonging  to 
the  first  class,  the  counts  and  barons  of  the 
kinprdom  to  the  second. 

Magnesia  (MgO).  A  white,  tasteless,  earthy 
substance,  usually  obtained  by  exposing  its  hy- 
drated  carbonate  to  a  red  heat.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  about  3*4.  It  is  almost  insoluble : 
but  when  moistened  and  put  upon  turmeric 
paper  it  reddens  it:  this  sometimes  depends 
upon  a  trace  of  lime.  In  commerce,  pure  mag- 
nesia is  generally  distinguished  by  the  term 
calcined  magnesia ;  and  the  hydrated  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  magnesia  by  carbonate  of 
soda  and  washing  and  drying  the  precipitate, 
goes  by  the  name  of  magnesia,  or  magnesia 
aVm.  The  chief  use  of  magnesia  and  its  car- 
bonate is  in  medicine.  Sulphate  of  magnesia 
is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  residue  of  sea- 
water  after  the  common  salt  has  been  separated, 
or  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  bittern^  and 
evaporating,  so  as  to  obtain  the  resulting  sul- 
phate of  magnesia.  This  salt  is  also  obtained 
by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  mag- 
nesian  limestone,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
mineral  waters :  it  was  formerly  procured  from 
certain  springs  near  Epsom,  in  Surrey,  and  was 
hence  termed  Epsom  salt.  It  crystallises  in 
four-sided  prisms  with  dihedral  summits.  Its 
crystals  are  soluble  in  their  weight  of  wat«r  at 
60®,  and  in  three-fourths  their  weight  at  212<=>. 
They  melt  when  heated,  and  gradually  lose 
their  water  of  crystallisation.  They  consist  of 
20  magnesia,  40  sulphuric  acid,  and  63  water. 
This  salt  is  a  useful  purgative  in  medicine,  and 
is  the  chief  source  of  the  other  forms  of  mag- 
nesia. All  the  magnesian  salts  have  a  peculiar 
bitterish  taste;  hence  the  German  term  bitter- 
erde,  bitter-earth.  Magnesia  is  found  native  in 
the  state  of  hydrate  and  carbonate ;  it  exists 
as  a  component  part  of  several  minerals,  and 
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many  of  them  are  soft  or  soapy  to  the  touch. 
A  native  hydrate  of  magnesia  occurs  in  the 
seroentine  rocks  at  Hoboken,  in  New  Jersey, 
and  also  in  Unst,  one  of  the  Shetland  Isles.  It 
has  a  pale  greenish  hue  and  a  soft  lamellar 
texture. 

Macneslan  Ulinasfone.  A  mixed  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  magnesia  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  rock  masses  putting  on  the  appearance  of 
common  limestone,  but  generally  harder  and 
heavier.  When  crystalline,  it  is  called  dolomite^ 
but  the  crystallisation  is  generally  imperfect 
Magnesian  limestone  is  comparatively  slowly 
soluble  in  dilute  acids,  and  m  this  respect  is 
unlike  the  common  limestones.  Nevertneless, 
as  a  building  stone,  it  appears  to  be  less  fitted 
for  London  use  than  many  of  the  ordinary 
limestones. 

Geologically,  the  magnesian  limestones  oc- 
cupy a  definite  position  among  the  newest 
palseozoic  rocks.  This  part  of  the  series  is 
known  as  Permian,  the  most  important 
features  of  the  rock  being  developed  in  the 
kingdom  of  Perm  in  Russia. 

Physically,  the  magnesian  limestone  is  in 
many  parts  of  England  a  clifiT  often  steeply 
scarped,  overhanging  the  coal  measures.  Parts 
of  it  seem  to  have  been  a  coral  deposit  built 
on  the  edges  of  coal  measures,  but  these  have 
since  been  altered  chemically  perhaps  by  mag- 
nesian Yapours.  Fossil  fish  are  common  m 
some  parts  of  the  series,  and  a  highly  bitu- 
minous schist  containing  argentiferous  copper 
(the  Kupfer  schiefer  of  German  geologists)  is 
characteristic  of  certain  deposits  at  the  base  of 
the  series  developed  in  Germany. 

VKaffBeslte.  Native  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
It  forms  an  immense  bed  at  Bolton  in  Canada, 
and  also  occurs  extensively  in  Greece. 

IIKavBeiliun.  The  metallic  base  of  mag- 
nesia (represented  by  the  symbol  Mg,  and  the 
equivalent  12)  was  £scovered  by  Davy  in  1808, 
who  obtained  it  by  electrising  mercury  in  contact 
with  magnesia^  and  also  by  passing  the  vapour  of 
potassium  over  magnesia  at  a  white  heat.  In 
1830,  Bussy  obtained  it  by  the  decomposition 
of  chloride  of  magnesium  by  potassium.  It 
has  since  been  prepared  in  larce  quantities,  by 
the  action  of  sodium  on  chloride  of  magnesium, 
and  is  now  manufactured  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. Magnesium  is  a  white  metal,  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  about  1*75 :  it  may  be  drawn 
into  wire  and  laminated;  it  melts  and  vola- 
tilises at  about  the  same  temperature  as  zinc, 
i.e.  at  a  bright  red  beat.  It  is  unchanged 
in  dry  air,  and  is  only  slowly  oxidised  in  damp 
air ;  it  does  not  decompose  water  and  liberate 
hydrogen  at  common  temperatures,  but  is 
rapidly  acted  upon  by  dilute  adds.  Heated  to 
redness  in  the  air,  it  bums  with  a  danling 
bluish  white  light,  rich  in  the  chemical  rays, 
so  that  its  fiame  has  been  vezy  successfolly 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  photography;  it 
readilv  combines  with  the  halogens,  and  forms 
a  nitride  with  nitrogen.  Magnesia  is  its  only 
oxide,  which  is  constituted  of  12  of  magnesium 
and  8  of  oxygen  »  20  magnesia. 
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toral.  One  of  the  native  I  BCacaetlo  VeeOld.  A  small  bar  of  hard 
oxides  of  iron  is  capable  of  being  magnetically  '  steel  suspended  by  its  centre,  and  magnetised, 
excited,  which  excitement  is  retained  by  it  as  '  which  shows  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of 
tenaciously  as  by  steel.  Now  as  the  natural  the  magnetic  forces  at  the  place  of  obserration. 
blocks  of  this  magnetic  substance  hare  lain  for  [Compass  ;  Dippiko  Needlb.] 
agfs  in  nearly  the  same  position  with  regard '  Magnetlo  Pyrites.  Native  sulphide  of 
to  the  magnetic  meridian,  they  have  acquired  \  iron,  so  called  in  consequence  of  its  attracting 
magnetic  polarity ;  in  other  words,  they  have  i  the  magnetic  needle.  It  generally  occurs  mas- 
lecome  natural  magnets,  and  retain  this  cha- '  sive  and  amorphous,  with  a  granular  structure, 


ncter  after  removal  from  the  stratum  in  which 
they  are  found.  The  natural  magnet  is  usually 
of  a  dark-grey  hue^  and  has  a  dull  metallic  lustre. 
U'tt  found  in  considerable  masses  in  the  iron 


but  sometimes  (though  rarely)  crystallised. 

Kaffnetto  Tube.     [Tubs.] 

Maynetisin.    The  science  which  investi- 
gates the  phenomena  presented  by  natural  and 


miafs  of  Swed«)n  and  Norway ;  in  the  Isle  of  artificial  magnets,  and  the  laws  by  which  they 
Elba ;  in  different  parts  of  Arabia,  China,  Siam, '  are  connected.  The  following  brief  explanation 
aod  the  Philippine  Islands.  Small  magnets  '  of  it  under  both  aspects  may  serve  to  render  th^ 
»n  also  occasionally,  though  rarely,  met  with '  subject  generally  intelligible ;  but  it  is  impos- 
Minong  the  iron  ores  of  this  country.  sible  to  give  more  than  the  essential  phenomena 

Thft  farlier  navigators  believed  that  the  and  the  general  laws,  without  descending  to  the 
magnet  pointed  always  to  the  north  pole  of !  detail  of  particular  cases.  For  further  infor- 
the  earth ;  and  that  therefore  by  means  of  it '  mation  reference  may  be  made  to  the  excellent 
they  ooold  always  at  once  tell  the  direction  of  compendium  of  Dr.  Boget,  in  the  Library  of 
their  meridian,  and  consequently  in  what  di-  |  Useful  KnowUdge ;  to  Barlow's  Magnetic  At* 

tractions  (2nd  ed.),  and  'Treatise  on  Magnet- 


rrcUon  they  were  sailing.    It  was  hence  called 
tb«  loadstone  or  leading  stone^ 

The  employment  of  the  loadstone  itself  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation  has  long  been  laid 
aside;  as  artificial  magnets  can  be  constructed 
haTiog  a  much  greater  intensity  of  directive 
powi^r.    [Maonbtism.] 

MafBetio  Conapaases.    [Compass.] 

Magnetlo  Compensator.  A  contrivance 
devised  by  Mr.  Barlow,  but  now  seldom  used, 
for  eliminating  the  influence  of  a  ship's  guns 
and  other  iron  in  deranging  the  bearings  of  the 
cont^aas.  It  consists  ra  a  plate  or  combination 
of  plates  of  iron  placed  near  the  binnacle,  so 
B»  to  counteract,  by  an  equal  and  opposite 
attniction,  that-  of  the  rest  of  the  iron  on  board 
the  TeseeL  Mr.  Aiiy  (Philosophieal  Trans* 
tktms  1889)  has  investigated  me  law  of  dis- 
turbance in  the  case  of  vessels  built  of  iron,  and 
Bhovn  that  the  disturbing  force  consists  of  a 
very  large  force  of  permanent  msgnetism  in  the 
ntUed  and  hardened  plates  employed  in  the 
f^tnietion  of  the  vessel,  and  a  very  small  force 
of  induced  magnetism,  which  changes  with  the 
plveoftheship,  or  rather  with  the  varying 
ebninuftanees  of  terrestrial  magnetism  by  which 
it  is  produced.  Mr.  Airy  has  given  a  set  of 
r^acticd  rules  for  correcting  the  disturbing 
f'>reie8  by  means  of  two  powerful  magnets  placed 
>t  right  angles  to  each  other  below  the  compass, 
f&d  a  box  of  small  iron  chain,  which  is  used 
Mead  of  Barlow's  correcting  plate. 

SiDoe,  however,  both  the  disturbing  magnetic 
^'l^meats  are  liable  to  gradual  or  even  sudden 
variation,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
iccnncy  of  the  compensation  should  be  fire- 
qvotlj  tested.  The  use  of  iron  in  ship  build- 
uig  and  for  the  plating  of  vessels  of  war  has 
^»dered  a  re-investigation  of  this  matter  ne- 
f^'^ary.  Recent  valuable  contributions  to  our 
Wledge  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
^r^Ktf dings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  xiv.  pp. 
186, 300.    [Bbviatioh  of  thh  Compass.] 

[Maomrite.] 
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ism'  in  the  Bkieydopcsdia  Metropolitana ;  Sir 
D.  Brewster^s  "Ireatise  on  Magnetism'  in  the 
Ency.  Brit. ;  Gilbert^  De  MagneU,  1600,  folio ; 
Bobison's  Mechanical  Philosophy ;  Bjot,  TraitS 
de  Physique,  tom.  iiL;  PouiUet^  EtSmens  ds 
Physique  \  Beoquerel,  Traits  d£iectricite  et 
du  Magnitisme;  Faraday's  Experimental  So* 
searches ;  Watt's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  art. 
*  Magnetism ;'  and  various  papers  in  the  TVans^ 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and 
Edinburgh, 

If  a  nicely  balanced  piece  of  steel  be 
suspended  from  its  middle  by  a  piece  of  un- 
twisted silk,  or  allowed  to  rest  upon  a  pivot, 
free  to  turn  in  all  directions,  both  horizontally 
and  vertically ;  and  if  it  be  then  magnetised  by 
any  of  the  methods  hereafter  described,  it  will 
turn  itself  into  one  particular  position,  and  if 
disturbed  by  any  means  it  will  return  invariably 
to  the  same  as  its  position  of  repose.  The 
horizontal  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  meri- 
dian is  called  its  variation,  or  its  declination ; 
and  the  vertical  angle  which  it  makes  with  the 
horizon  its  dip  or  inclination. 

On  the  Formation  of  Artificial  Magnets. — 1. 
If  a  steel  bar  be  held  in  the  natural  direction 
of  the  needle,  and  two  or  three  smart  blows  be 
given  at  the  upper  end  with  a  hammer,  it  will 
become  a  permanent,  though  feeble,  magnet. 

2.  If  the  end  of  a  steel  bar  be  placed  in  con- 
tact with  one  of  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  it  will 
become  permanently  magnetic  by  induction.  A 
better  plan  is  to  place  the  bar  in  a  line  be- 
tween the  opposite  poles  of  two  magnets  of 
great  intensity. 

3.  Ijay  the  bar  flat  on  a  table,  and  draw 
a  magnet  (placed  upright  upon  the  centre  of 
it)  several  times  to  one  end,  always  the  same 
way.  Or  take  two  magnets,  and  lay  them 
horizontally  upon  the  bar  to  be  impregnated, 
having  their  dissimilar  ends  in  contact  over  its 
middle ;  and  slide  each  towards  the  end  of  tho 
bar.    This  must  be  repeated  several  times.    Or, 
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again,  instead  of  laying  them  horizontally,  hold 
them  in  any  angle  of  inclination  (each  in  the  I 
Bame  angle,  estimated  from  the  perpendicular 
to  the  middle  of  the  bar),  and  draw  them  seyeral 
times  along  towards  the  ends,  without  Yaiying 
their  inclinations. 

The  above  methods  were  those  originally 
employed ;  but  when  the  principles  of  magnetic 
induction  came  to  be  better  understood,  more 
complicated  but  more  effective  processes  were 
invented,  fur  the  explanation  of  which  refer-  | 
ence  muist  be  made  to  works  expressly  on  the  i 
subject.    (Brewster's  Treati$e  on  Magnetism.) ; 
Those    more    complicated  processes    may  be . 
greatly  simplified  by  the  sulwtitution  of  a  mag- 
net in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe  for  the  compound  i 
magnets.    If  placed  at  once  in  the  middle  of , 
the  needle  to  be  magnetised,  with  the  poles 
turned  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  the  poles 
intended  to  be  given  to  the  needle,  and  then 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  surface 
of  the  needle,  taking  care  to  pass  over  each  half 
of  it  an  equal  number  of  times,  and  repeating 
the  same  operation  on  the  other  side,  the  needle 
is  speedily  and  effectually  rendered  magnetic. 
This  is  by  far  the  simplest  mode  of  magnetising ; 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  method  by  in- 
duction, the  induction  being  accelerated  by  the 
friction. 

On  the  principal  Phenomena  exhibited  by  Ar- 
tificial  Magnets. — In  the  following  phenomena 
the  point  of  the  needle  which  dips  below  the 
horizon,  and  points  to  the  westward  of  the  me- 
ridian, is  called  the  north  pole  of  the  needle,  and 
the  elevated  one  the  south  pole.  When  the 
horizontal  needle  is  used,  the  same  terms  apply ; 
the  end  which  varies  westward  being  the  north 
pole,  and  the  other  the  south  pole. 

Phenomenon  1.  If  either  pole  of  a  magnet 
be  brought  near  any  small  piece  of  soft  unmag- 
netised  iron,  it  will  be  found  to  attract  it  Iron 
filings,  for  instance,  are  immediately  collected 
together  when  a  magnet  is  placed  among  them ; 
and  they  adhere  to  it  when  lifted  up,  and  more 
especially  about  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  in 
thick  clusters.  About  the  intermediate  parts 
the  number  that  adhere  is  much  less  than 
nearer  the  ends ;  and  in  every  magnet  there  is 
a  part  to  which  the  filings  have  no  tendency  to 
adhere  at  alL  It  thus  appears  that  the  mag- 
netic forces,  whatever  be  their  nature,  are  con- 
centrated near  the  extremities  of  the  magnet; 
and  diminish  in  intensity  as  they  recede  from 
those  extremities. 

Phenomenon  2.  When,  instead  of  fragments 
of  iron,  we  substitute  a  rectangular  or  cylindri- 
cal bar  of  soft  unmagnetised  iron,  the  magnet 
and  the  iron  will  be  mutually  attracted  towards 
each  other.  The  best  mode  of  exhibiting  this 
is  to  suspend  them  by  threads  of  untwisted 
silk  at  the  appropriate  distances,  as  the  friction 
which  they  would  undergo  in  sliding  on  a  table 
is  thus  removed.  It  linll  be  found  that  the 
ends  which  are  nearest  to  each  other  will  tend 
to  coalesce.  If  another  iron  body  be  brought 
near  the  former  in  this  state  of  the  apparatus, 
the  fint  iron  will  be  found  to  be  converted 
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into  a  tefnporaiy  magnet  also;  and,  in  lib 
manner,  the  second  piece  of  iron  may  be  proTni 
to  have  become  likewise  a  temporary  magnet ; 
and  then  the  third,  and  so  on.  The  inteDsity 
of  attraction  and  repulsion  ia,  however,  weaikei 
in  each  in  succession,  till  at  length  it  becomefl 
insensible.  This  is  prettily  exhibited  by  at- 
taching a  key  to  a  magnet,  a  nail  to  the  kf>y, 
a  smaller  nail  to  that^  a  sewing  needle  to  th« 
smaller  nail,  and  so  on,  as  long  as  theiv  ii 
sufficient  induced  magnetic  force  to  sust&in 
the  series  in  a  state  of  suspension.  The  irua 
is  said  to  be  converted  into  a  magnet;  or  to 
be  magnetised  by  induction. 

Phenomenon  3.  If  two  magnetsbe  suspended, 
as  in  the  last  experiment,  it  will  be  found  th4 
the  two  north  poles  repel  each  other,  and  the 
two  south  poles  repel  each  other;  but  the  north 
pole  of  the  one  and  the  south  pole  of  the  other 
mutually  attract  each  other.  They  will,  in 
consequence  of  this  mutual  action  upon  each 
other,  take  positions  generally  different  from 
those  which  uiey  would  each  take  in  the  absence 
of  each  other. 

Phenomenon  4.  If  the  polea  of  the  saoces- 
sive  induced  magnets  spoken  of  in  PheDomeoon 
3  be  examined  as  to  their  nature,  by  means 
of  their  action  on  the  poles  of  a  small  magnttic 
needle,  it  will  be  found  that  each  of  them  is  » 
distinct  magnet,  each  consecutive  pair  of  them 
having  their  diasimilar  poles  in  contact  T^< 
is  known  at  once  by  observing  whidi  end  of  the 
needle  is  attracted  befbro  the  next  piece  of  iron 
is  put  on,  and  which  after  it  is  added,  th^ 
needle  being  applied  near  the  untouched  end  of 
the  iron. 

If,  moreover,  the  pieces  of  iron  be  kid  oo  i 
table  and  not  in  contact^  the  same  phenomen;! 
will  be  observed  on  the  application  of  the  trul 
needle  near  their  extremities* 

Phenomenon  5.  If  the  iron  be  removed  it 
instantly  ceases  to  be  magnetic,  and  may  hav.^ 
its  position  reversed  with  precisely  the  saiLe 
effect  as  before,  each  phenomenon  taking  pU  *^ 
now  at  the  end  opposite  to  that  where  it  w.t* 
exhibited  beforo;  and  this  will  be  the  ca». 
however  lon^  the  apparatus  has  been  ttilovvc 
to  remain  in  the  position  qx>ken  of.  It> 
however,  pieces  of  steel  be  employed,  tk 
inductive  influence  is  leas  than  in  the  in^c: 
whilst,  instead  of  losing  its  magnetism  in- 
stantaneously, as  the  iron  did,  it  retains  a 
portion  of  it,  and  becomes  itsdf  a  pemiaQ<^i^t 
magnet.  There  are  iodeed  few,  if  any,  pi^^ 
of  iron  and  steel  in  which  the  magnetie  force  i^ 
wholly  lost  or  wholly  retained  upon  remoTal; 
but  we  here  speak  of  the  sensible  and  approu* 
mate  circumstances  of  the  phenomena. 

Phenomenon  6.  If  a  magnet  be  broken  ur 
any  way  severed,  it  is  conTurted  into  two 
separate  mapinets;  the  two  ends  of  the  ^^\ 
ments  at  which  the  fi»ctnre  was  made  hem  ^'' 
opposite  kinds  to  the  two  ends  of  the  whul'^ 
bar  respectively,  as  if  they  had  been  but  tvo 
magnets  united  by  opposite  poles. 

Phenomenon  7.  If  two  magnets  be  broogbt 
near  each  other,  their  intensity  of  action  oo  the 
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ribntioM  of  a  needle  are  affected  according  to 
th(>  rpiafive  pomtions  of  the  poles,  indicating  not 
odIt  thAt  the  direction  of  the  qoiescent  state  of 
the  needle  is  affected  (Phenomenon  3),  but 
tbt  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  is  also 
altemi.  This  shows  that  the  magnetised  bar 
itj^lf  i8  affected  by  the  inductive  power  of  the 
othfr  bar,  as  soft  iron  ia. 

Phenomenon  8.  If  a  mam  of  soft  iron  be 
bn.^ught  into  the  yicinity  of  a  magnetic  needle, 
the  needle  will  be  generally  deflected  fiom  its 
BAtural  position  in  rarious  degrees  and  direc- 
ti<^.  according  to  the  form  and  position  of 
thr  needle  and  the  mass.  When  an  iron 
!p3^re  is  employed,  as  a  cannon  ball,  the 
ui^t^tigation  of  the  order  of  the  phenomena 
lipt^nnes  more  simple  and  easy ;  and  it  was  by 
Nniarking  that  in  this  case  there  was  a  certain 
jMne  in  any  point  of  which  the  needle  may  be 
pid>Yd  Vith  respect  to  the  sphere  where  the 
r.t><<ile  would  not  be  at  all  deflected,  that  Mr. 
iiirlow  was  led  to  prosecute  his  celebrated 
uperiments  on  this  subject  Mr.  Christie 
rcinivrkt<l  that  this  plane  was  the  plane  passing 
tL-ongh  the  centre  of  the  ball,  perpendicular  to 
the  natural  direction  of  the  needle  itself. 

Phenomenon  9.  If  discs  of  Tarious  metals 
\^  pat  into  rapid  rotation,  they  will  also  deflect 
th<>  magiietic  needle  from  ita  natural  position. 
That  this  is  not  owing  to  vibration  or  Tortidty 
pn«iaced  in  the  air,  is  rendered  evident  by  the 
Mime  effects  talnng  place  in  a  more  intense  de- 
K^ee  in  vacuo  than  in  the  open  air.  The  phe- 
D"menon  itself  was  first  observed  by  Arago  in 
France ;  but  it  has  been  chiefly  investigated  in 
^V\s  countiy  by  Herschel,  Babbage,  Christie, 
Barlow,  Faraday,  and  Harris,  to  whose  memoirs 
on  the  subject^  in  the  Philosophical  Drans* 
adhnt,  the  reader  is  especiallv  refened. 

Phenomenon  10.  Bars  which  have  stood  long 
in  a  Tertical  position,  as  iron  railings,  &c,  are 
fjtind  to  have  become  permanently  magnetic 
A  bar  of  soft  iron,  placed  in  the  natural  direc- 
tion  of  the  magnetic  needle,  acquires  temporary 
niagnetism ;  and  if  a  bar  of  steel  be  left  there 
f^  a  sufficient  time,  it  becomes  a  permanent 
Tii^H,  These  fiieta  show  that  the  earth  itself 
i^  a  great  magnet,  and  converts  the  others  into 
mngnets  by  induction.  This  was  observed  so 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Br.  Gilbert;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  whilst  his  great  contemporary 
Lord  Bacon  was  perceptivelv  urging  the  new 
org«Don  in  philosophy,  Gilbert  was  actually 
pntting  it  into  the  most  careful  practice.  The 
d'jotrine  of  terreetrial  induction,  as  taught  by 
Oilbfit,  ia  the  doctrine  of  the  present  hour, 
^  with  scarcely  a  single  improvement  in  the 
▼hole  range  of  the  theory. 

The  foregoing  contain  the  most  important 
phenomena  of  magnetism  which  depend  upon 
terrestrial  influence  merely :  those  which  depend 
^pon  electrieal  influence  will  be  found  under 
the  head  ELBCTBO-MAeifvnsiL 

Laws  of  MagntHe  Aeiion,^lAW  1.  The  in- 
teD«ity  of  the  attractive  force  exercised  by  the 
north  pole  of  one  magnet  on  the  south  pole  of 
another,  ud  its  repulsive  focce  on  the  north 
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pole  of  the  second,  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  of  those  poles  ;  and  the 
like  occurs  when  we  consider  the  action  of  the 
south  pole  of  the  first  magnet  on  the  north  and 
south  poles  respectively  of  the  other.  The 
same  law,  precisely,  holds  with  respect  to  the 
attraction  of  a  corpuscle  of  unmagnetised 
iron. 

This  is  the  ftindamental  law  of  the  science, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  source  from 
which  the  others  fiow  by  mathematical  reason- 
ing. It  has  been  determined  with  great  care 
by  several  philosophers,  but  especially  Michell 
and  Coulomb,  by  means  of  the  torsion  balance 
and  by  the  method  of  oscillations,  the  squares 
of  the  times  of  oscillation  being  inversely  as 
the  attractive  forces. 

Law  2.  When  the  needle  is  very  short  in 
comparison  with  the  distance  and  length  of  the 
magnet,  and  has  its  centre  fixed  immovably, 
but  is  otherwise  at  liberty  to  take  any  directive 
position,  it  will  so  arrange  itself  that  its  line  of 
airection  will  be  in  the  plane  drawn  through 
the  two  poles  of  the  magnet  and  its  own  (the 
needle's)  centre  of  rotation  ;  and  if  the  line  of 
the  needle's  direction  be  produced  to  meet  the 
magnetic  line  (or  line  drawn  through  the  poles), 
it  will  divide  the  latter  into  segments  estimated 
f^m  the  poles,  which  are  in  the  ratios  of  the 
cubes  of  me  distances  of  the  poles  flrom  the 
centre  of  the  needle.  When  the  needle  is  not 
small  in  comparison,  as  above,  the  law  becomes 
more  complicated. 

Law  3.  If  two  magnetic  needles  be  made  to 
vibrate,  the  intensities  of  their  magnetic  forces 
are  as  the  squares  of  their  number  of  vibrations 
made  in  the  same  time.  This  is  true,  what- 
ever be  the  planes  in  which  they  vibrate,  so  far 
as  the  force  is  effective  in  that  plane  ;  but  for 
a  direct  comparison  of  the  ratio  of  the  inten- 
sities without  further  computation,  the  vibra- 
tions of  both  needles  must  in  both  cases  be 
made  in  the  same  plane.  The  planes  most 
commonly  used  for  vibration  are — the  horizontal 
plane;  tne  plane  which  has  been  called  the 
magnetic  meridian,  or  that  vertical  plane  which 
passes  through  the  natural  direction  of  the 
needle  at  the  place  of  observation ;  and  the 
vertical  plane  at  right  angles  to  this. 

Law  4.  If  the  needle  be  allowed  to  move 
vertically  in  a  plane  making  any  angle  with 
the  magnetic  meridian,  the  dip  in  that  case  is 
equal  to  the  dip  in  the  magnetic  meridian  mul- 
tiplied by  the  cosine  of  the  inclination  of  the 
two  planes ;  and  if  two  planes  be  taken  at 
right  angles,  in  which  the  dip  is  observed,  the 
square  of  the  cotangent  of  the  natural  dip  at 
that  place  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  cotangents  of  the  observed  dips. 

Law  5.  The  intensity  of  the  horizontal  force 
is  equal  to  the  intensity  of  the  whole  force  mul- 
tiplied by  the  cosine  of  the  dip.  If,  therefore, 
the  same  needle  be  used  in  all  the  experiments, 
and  observations  be  made  to  determine  the  dip 
and  horizontal  intensity  at  several  different 
places,  the  relative  intensities  of  the  terrestrial 
magnetic  force  can  be  deduced  from  thoae  ob- 
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servations,  by  the  tliree  last  laws,  for  each  of 
the  places. 

Tne  laws  accorcliig  to  which  magnetic  force 
is  influenced  by  temperature  have  been  inves- 
tigated chiefly  by  Coulomb,  Kupffer,  Earlow, 
Christie,  and  Faraday.  It  appears  generally 
that  between  the  temperature  of  —3*^  and 
+  127°  of  Fahrenheit  the  intensity  of  magnets 
decreases  as  the  temperature  increases;  and 
that  at  temperatures  above  100®  a  part  of  the 
power  of  the  magnet  is  permanently  destroyed, 
whilst  at  a  red  heat  the  magnetism  disappears 
altogether. 

MaffnetUniv  Animal.  This  alleged  in- 
fluence, or  agent,  was  first  heard  of  in  Vienna 
about  the  year  1776,  when  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Anthony  Mesmer  published  a  thesis  On  the 
Infitunce  of  the  Planets  on  the  Human  Body. 
About  the  same  time  a  Jesuit,  called  Father 
Hehl,  imagined  that  by  the  help  of  a  loadstone 
and  certain  steel  plates  rendered  magnetic  he 
had  cured  several  diseases ;  and  being  struck 
with  the  analogy  of  Hesmer's  views  to  his  own, 
they  entered  into  a  kind  of  partnership  as  joint 
practitioners,  and  attracted  considerable  notice ; 
80  that,  although  they  soon  quarrelled,  their 
system  of  treatment  had  acquired  some  notoriety 
and  many  powerful  advocates.  Hehl  continued 
to  practise  this  new  and  occult  science  in 
Germany ;  and  Hesmer,  in  1778,  went  to  Paris, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  performed 
such  wonderful  cures,  real  or  imaginary,  that 
his  apartments  were  daily  thronged  with 
patients  of  all  ranks,  and  fees  and  reputation 
poured  in  firom  all  quarters.  He  here,  how- 
ever, associated  himself  with  a  M.  d'Eslon,  a 
medical  man,  who,  being  more  skilful  in  the  art 
of  pleasing  patients  than  his  master,  contrived 
to  gain  the  ascendency,  and  so  to  disgust  Mes- 
mer that  he  was  induced  to  quit  Pans  for  Spa, 
where,  under  the  pretence  of  initiating  others 
in  the  secrets  of  his  trade,  he  soon  raised  about 
14,000/.,  with  which  he  retired  to  his  native 
place  (Mersburg  in  Suabia),  and  left  magnetism 
and  the  magnetisers  to  their  own  resources. 

To  ascertain  how  fiir  the  pretensions  of  the 
aj7ifn«^l  magnetisers  were  entitled  to  any  at- 
tention or  support^  the  French  government 
appointed  a  committee  of  scientific  and  un- 
prejudiced persons  to  investigate  its  merits, 
among  whom  were  Bailly,  Franklin,  and 
Xiavoisier ;  and  it  is  curious  that  their  report^ 
which  was  txanslated  into  English,  and  pub- 
lished here  in  1785,  is  not  more  frequently 
quoted.  '  This  pretended  agent>'  say  they,  '  is 
not  magnetism;  for  on  examining  the  grand 
reservoir  of  the  fluid  by  a  needle  and  electro- 
meter, neither  magnetism  nor  electricity  could 
be  detected.  We  tried  it  upon  ourselves  and 
others  without  effect;  and  on  blindfolding 
those  who  professed  great  susceptibility  of  its 
influence,  all  its  ordinary  effects  were  produced 
when  nothing  was  done  but  when  they  imagined 
they  were  magnetised,  while  none  of  its  effects 
were  produced  when  they  were  really  mag- 
netised but  imagined  nothing  was  done.  So 
also  when  brought  under  a  magnetised  tree; 
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nothing  happened  if  they  thought  they  were  at 
a  distance  from  it^  while  they  immediately 
went  into  violent  convulsions  when  they  thought 
they  were  near  the  tree,  though  reallv  not  so. 
The  effects,  therefore,'  say  the  commissioners, 
'  are  purelv  imaginary ;  and  although  they 
have  wrought  some  cures,  they  are  not  without 
danger,  for  the  convulsions  sometimes  spread 
among  the  feeble  of  body  and  mind,  and  espe- 
cially among  women.  And,  finally,  there  are 
parts  of  the  operations  which  ma^  readily  be 
turned  to  vicious  purposes ;  and,  in  £ict,  im- 
moral practices  have  already  actually  grown 
out  of  them.' 

Although  the  alleged  phenomena  of  animal 
magnetism  or  mesmerism  have  since  been  re- 
peatedly investigated,  yet  little  of  a  tangible 
or  satisfactory  nature  has  been  dearlv  esta- 
blished. In  such  investigations  it  is  difficult 
to  eliminate  sources  of  error  arising  £A)m  the 
imagination  of  the  patient,  and  which  have 
doubtless  often  led  ooserrers  astray;  but,  be 
the  alleged  phenomena  of  mesmerism  true  or 
fidlacious,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  magnetism. 

BKai^etlaiiif  TerreatrlaL  During  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  immense  efforts  have 
been  made  to  determine  the  phenomena  and 
laws  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  The  impulse 
given  to  the  study  of  this  deportment  of 
science  is  mainly  due  to* Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt, who,  in  1828,  formed  an  association  at 
Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  an  inference 
which  had  been  drawn  from  tne  comparison  of 
corresponding  observations  made  at  London 
and  Upsala  by  Graham  and  Celsius  in  the  last 
century,  and  more  recently  at  Paris  and  Kazan 
by  Aiftgo  and  Kupffer,  namely  that  the  irre- 
gular movements  of  the  needle  take  place  simul- 
taneously at  places  very  distant  from  each  other. 
At  first  the  operations  were  on  a  very  limited 
scale,  being  confined  to  hourly  observations  on 
some  particular  days,  previously  agreed  on,  at 
Berlin  and  Freyberg;  but  in  the  followiog 
year  the  plan  received  an  immense  extension 
in  consequence  of  the  establishment  by  the 
Russian  government  of  magnetical  observa- 
tories (acting  in  co-operation  with  those  of 
Qermany)  at  St.  Petersburg,  Kazan,  Nicolaief^ 
and  Sitka  (on  the  north-west  coast  of  America) ; 
that  is  to  say,  across  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  A  second  association  was 
soon  after  formed  at  GK)ttingen  by  Professor 
Gauss,  by  which  very  important  improve- 
ments were  effected  both  in  the  instruments 
used  and  the  methods  of  observing,  which 
have  been  since  generally  adopted.  In  1836  th^ 
indefati^ble  Humboldt  ad(ure8sed  a  letter  to 
,the  IVesident  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  best 
means  of  perfecting  the  knowledge  of  terrestrial 
magnetism;  and,  his  suggestions  being  approved 
by  the  council  of  the  society,  the  government 
was  induced,  through  the  representations  of 
that  body,  to  sanction  the  establishment,  in 
several  of  the  British  colonies,  of  observatories, 
equipped  with  appropriate  instruments,  and 
soperintonded^by  nulitary  or  naval  officeze^  with 
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mfiicieiit  assistance  at  their  disposal  for  making 
continaoxis  hourly  or  two-hourly  observations 
of  the  different  magnetic  elements.    The  places 
Holected  were  Toronto,  St.  Helena,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  Hobarton,  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land ;  and,  as  it  was  considered  important  to 
obtain  observations  in  high  southern  latitudes, 
the  expedition  to  the  Antarctic  seas,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  James  Clarke  Ross,  was  pro- 
jected and  ordered  at  the  same  time.    The 
East  India  Company  likewise  promised  its  co- 
operation by  providing  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  observatories  at  Bombay, 
Madras,  Lucknow,  Singapore,  and  Simla;  and 
at  home,  a  magnetical  and  meteorological  de- 
partment was  added  to  the  Royal  Observatory 
at  Greenwich.  Latterly  the  British  Association 
Magnetical  Observatory  at  Kew  has  become 
the  centre  of  this  class  of  observations,  and  it 
has  formed  the  model  of  other  observatories 
recently  established  at  Coimbra,  St.  Petersburg, 
Lisbon,  Montreal,  the  Mauritius,  Melbourne, 
and  other  places.      The  observations  (made 
systematically)  at   the   stations   first  named, 
according  to  mles  drawn  up  by  a  Committee 
of  the  l^yal  Society,  were  reduced  under  the 
superintendence  of  Colonel  (now  General)  Sa- 
bine, at  an  establishment  maintained  by  the 
government,  at  Woolwich.    Several  volumes  of 
observations  have  been  published,  containing 
a  regular  series,  since  1840,  made  at  Toronto, 
Hobarton,  and  St.  Helena ;  and  including  those 
made  in  1841  and  1842  by  the  officers  of  the 
Antarctic  expedition.     In  addition  to  these 
official  volumes,  General  Sabine  has  also  con- 
tributed a  series  of  interesting  papers  to  the 
Philosophical  TraTisacHons  and  the  Reports  of 
the  British  Association,  containing  the  results 
deduced  from  a  comparison  of  the  observations 
at  the  different    places,  the  latest  being  in 
the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1864.     This  important 
memoir  should  be  read  by  all  interested  in 
this  subject. 

A  magnetical  observation  is  complete  when 
three  elements  are  determined — the  declina- 
tion of  the  magnetic  needle,  its  inclination,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  force.  The  two  latter, 
however,  are  not  usually  observed  directly,  but 
in  lieu  of  them  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
components  of  the  intensity  are  observed,  and, 
from  the  variations  of  the  two  components,  the 
Tariations  of  the  inclination  and  of  the  force  it- 
self are  computed.  The  declination  and  inclina- 
tion indicate  the  direction  in  reference  to  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  planes  which  a  freely 
suspended  needle  would  assume,  so  that,  in 
fact,  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force  and  its 
intensity  are  the  two  elements  sought  to  be 
determined.  The  instruments  employed  are 
called  by  the  general  name  of  MAGNvroMBTBus 
[which  see]. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  terrestrial  magnetism,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  mean  values  of  Xha  three  elements,  and  the 
variations  of  those  elemento,  should  be  deter- 
mined at  a  great  number  of  points  taken  all 
over  the  earth's  surface.    For  the  purpose  of 
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comparison,  the  points  or  stations  at  which  the 
observations  have  been  made  are  projected  on 
maps,  and  lines  being  drawn  through  those 
points  at  which  the  mean  values  are  the  same 
m  respect  of  each  element,  a  series  of  curved 
lines  18  obtained,  which  indicate  the  values  of 
the  elements  at  the  intermediate  points  with 
more  or  less  accuracy,  according  to  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  stations  at  which  observations  are 
made.  The  curves  thus  traced  through  the 
points  of  equal  declination  are  called  isogonal ; 
those  through  the  points  of  equal  inclination, 
isoclinal;  and  those  connecting  the  points  of 
equal  force,  isodynamic. 

Declination  or  Variation. — Although  the 
general  direction  of  the  horizontal  needle  is 
north  and  south,  there  are  few  places  at  which 
it  points  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  meri- 
dian. At  London,  and  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  the  north  end  of  the  needle  declines  to 
the  west,  while  in  Siberia  and  some  parts  of 
the  North  American  continent  it  dedines  to 
the  east 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  decli- 
nation are  of  three  kinds — secular,  annual,  and 
diumaL  The  laws  and  period  of  the  secular 
change  are  very  imperfectlv  known.  At  Lon- 
don, in  1650,  the  declination  was  11^  17'  E. ; 
about  1660  it  was  0°.  Soon  after  that  year 
the  needle  began  to  deviate  to  the  west ;  and 
the  westerly  declination  continued  to  increase 
till  1815,  when  it  seems  to  have  attained  its 
maximum  of  24^  27'  18",  inasmuch  as  it  has 
gradually  decreased  since  that  time.  The  mean 
declination  deduced  from  the  observations  at  the 
Greenwich  Observatory  in  1866  was  20®  38'. 

The  annual  variation  of  the  declination  was 
first  remarked  at  Paris  by  Cassini.  From  a 
comparison  of  observations  made  at  Paris  from 
1784  to  1788,  and  at  London  from  1793  to 
1805,  Arago  found  a  minimum  of  declination 
towards  the  vernal  equinox,  and  a  maximum 
towards  the  summer  solstice.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  these  ancient  observations 
were  sufficiently  accurate  to  determine  this 
question,  more  especially  as  the  result  is  not 
confirmed  by  the  recent  observations  in  the 
colonial  observatories.  At  St.  Helena  and 
Toronto  no  variation  of  the  rate  of  the  secular 
change  in  the  different  seasons  is  perceptible. 
At  Hobarton  the  east  declination  appears  to  be, 
on  the  average,  somewhat  greater  in  the  summer 
months  than  in  the  winter  months,  but  the 
differences  are  extremely  small. 

Diurnal  Variation. — ^The  declination  is  also 
subject  to  a  diurnal  change,  which  was  first 
remarked  by  Graham,  at  London,  m  1722. 
The  remark  was  confirmed  bv  the  observations 
of  Celsius,  and  by  Hiorter  in  Sweden  (1740- 
1746),  and  subsequently  by  those  of  Wargentin, 
wh6  found  that  the  needle  declined  towards  the 
west  from  the  hours  of  eight  or  nine  before 
noon  till  one  or  two  after  noon,  and  then  to- 
wards the  east  till  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening. 
The  same  observers  also  remarked  that  the 
needle  was  affected  by  aurora,  or  polar  light, 
and  that  in  the  presence  of  this  phenomenon  the 
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change  in  its  mean  direction  was  flometimes  as 
much  as  6^  in  the  course  of  a  day.  In  the 
Philosophical  IVansactiona  for  1759  there  is  a 
paper  by  Canton,  giving  the  results  of  observa- 
tions on  the  daUy  variation  during  603  days. 
On  674  of  those  days  the  deviations  were  re- 
guUr,  and  nearly  the  same  as  those  found  by 
Celsius;  on  the  remaining  days  they  vere 
irregular,  aud  on  those  days  there  were  displays 
of  aurora.  Canton  ascribed  the  diurnal  change 
to  the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  in  heating  the 
earth,  and  thereby  diminishing  the  magnetic 
force ;  so  that  in  the  morning,  when  the  earth 
is  heated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  meridian, 
the  magnetic  force  on  that  side  is  weakened, 
and  the  needle  consequently  declines  to  the 
west ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  earth  be- 
comes heated  on  the  western  side  of  the  meri- 
dian, the  needle  begins  to  move  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  declines  to  the  eastward  of  its 
mean  place.  Similarly  Faradav  has  ascribed 
the  diurnal  variation  to  the  heating  of  the 
atmosphere,  by  which  the  magnetism  of  its 
constituent  oxygen  is  diminished.  The  amount 
of  the  diurnal  change  is  different  at  different 
places,  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
At  London,  for  the  years  1817-1819,  it  was 
found  by  Colonel  Beaufoy  to  be  from  4'  to  b' 
in  December  and  January,  and  above  11'  in 
June  and  August.  At  the  Royal  Observatory 
the  mean  diurnal  range  for  the  year  1846 
was,  in  summer,  15'  14";  in  winter,  11'  63"; 
and  the  mean  for  the  whole  year,  13'  34". 
At  Toronto  and  Hobarton  the  diurnal  range 
is  also  greatest  in  the  summer  months  and 
least  in  the  winter  months,  and  the  changes 
take  place  at  nearly  the  same  hours  of  local 
time. 

IncUncAion  or  Dtp. — The  inclination  has  a 
general  dependence  on  the  latitude,  but  it  varies 
considerably  at  different  places  under  the  same 
latitude.  A  line  drawn  through  all  those  places 
where  the  dipping  needle  becomes  horizontal 
(usually,  thougn  perhaps  improperly,  called  the 
magnetic  equator)  appears  to  intersect  the 
equator  of  the  earth  in  four  points.  In  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  between  Africa  and  America, 
it  lies  wholly  to  the  south  of  the  terrestrial 
equator,  its  greatest  south  latitude  being  about 
26^.  According  to  Hansteen  the  nodes  or 
points  intersective  with  the  equator  of  the  earth 
are  on  the  meridians  22*>  E.,  187°  E.,  120°  W., 
and  108°  W. ;  but  these  determinations  must 
be  taken  as  subject  to  considerable  uncertainty, 
the  observations  being  by  no  means  accordant. 
The  other  isoclinal  lines  follow,  with  more  or 
less  irregularity,  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
equator  untU  a  high  latitude  is  attained.  In 
Boothia  Felix,  in  latitude  70«  6'  17"  N.,  and 
longitude  96<3  45'  48"  W.,  Sir  James  Clarke 
Boss  found  the  dip  to  be  89°  59',  within  a 
minute  of  the  vertical ;  and  the  needle  had 
there  altogether  lost  its  directive  power.  In 
the  southern  hemisphere,  on  board  the  Erebus, 
in  1841,  Sir  J.  C.  Hoes  observed  an  inclination 
of  88<>  36'  in  latitude  75"^  22'  S.,  and  longitude 
1610  48' E.    (Sabine,  PAt/.  TVaw*.  1843.)    The 
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places  at  which  the  dipping  needle  beeoreM 
exactly  vertical,  and  to  which  the  ahoT«>  mtMit 
nearly  approach,  are  usually  styled  the  maonfttr 
poUn ;  but,  as  will  be  6e?D  presently,  they  not 
only  do  not  coincide  with,  but  are  at  a  {rr^at 
distance  from,  the  places  at  which  the  intenvit  j 
of  the  magnetic  force  is  a  mazinmm  -a  cir- 
cumstance which  it  is  necessaiy  to  keep  in 
mind,  as  the  term  |n>^  is  also  frequently  appli^ 
to  the  points  of  greatest  force.  like  the  df^li- 
nation,  the  dip  is  subject  to  secular,  amnial,  nnd 
diurnal  changes.  At  London  it  was  oIw^tvM 
by  Graham,  in  1720,  to  be  74^  42';  and  W 
Captain  Kater,  in  1830,  to  be  69^  38'.  Tv 
mean  of  the  Greenwich  observations  for  18^)) 
is  68^  0' ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  dip  at 
London  is  diminishing.  The  annual  variariViD 
is  scarcely  perceptible.  At  Toronto  aod  Ho 
barton  the  range  of  the  diurnal  Tariation  of 
the  dip  is  about  1''25. 

Intensity. — The  absolute  intensity  of  the 
magnetic  force,  like  the  decUnatioo  and  dip, 
varies  at  different  places,  and  probably  at  dif- 
ferent times.  It  is  compared  at  difl&rent  stati<  na 
by  obeerving  the  nnmb^r  of  osdUations  m'vl>> 
in  a  given  time  by  a  magnetic  bar  snspcnl'^i 
horizontally  by  a  fine  wire  or  silk  fibre.  Fnai 
the  large  table  of  results  given  by  HansteeD.  it 
appears  that  if  the  intensity  at  the  magn^'i* 
equator  in  Peru  (where  it  was  supposed  br 
Humboldt  to  be  a  minimum)  be  unity,  then  rb^ 
intensity  at  Naples  is  1*275,  at  Marseilles  1"2^4, 
at  Madrid  1-394,  at  Paris  1-348,  at  Lcmi'D 
1-370,  at  Christiania  1*420,  in  Baffin's  B.<t 
(kt.  760  45'  ^^^  long.  68°  20'  W. )  1*705.  Th<. 
maximum  intensity  hitherto  observed  is  2-0-32. 
and  the  minimum  0*706.  Both  obsermtion* 
were  made  at  places  in  the  southern  hemi^ph^rc. 
the  former  by  Sir  James  Clarke  Roes,  in  lat.  T^' 
47'  S.,  long.  171<^  60'  E.  (of  London),  where 'V 
dip  was  observed  to  be  87°  4' ;  and  the  h*^'-' 
by  Erman,  in  lat  19<»  59'  S.,  and  loot;.  3d  4 
W.,  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Brazil,  where  'ie 
dip  is  7**  65' :  the  two  extreme  intensitit>  a>' 
therefore  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  2*906.  In  l^^ 
hemispheres  there  are  two  points,  or  rati  ' 
regions,  of  maximum  intensity,  which  may  t^ 
regarded  as  centres  of  separate  magnetic  sctun. 
The  position  of  the  principal  or  strongest  oiu-^ 
them  maximum  intensity  was  ascertained  ''5 
Captain  Lefroy,  in  1842  and  1843,  to  be  in  U. 
52°  19'  N.,  long.  268°  E.  (Sabine,  Phil.  Tnw- 
1846) ;  that  of  the  minor  maximum  whs  drt^r- 
mined  in  1828  and  1829  b^  Hansteen.  ar.i 
Erman,  in  the  Russian  expedition,  to  be  in  i:  •' 
meridian  of  1 1 1°  27'  E.  The  interval  beiwr » n 
the  two  meridians  is  consequently  270^-1  H^ 
— 169**,  so  that  they  are  not  directly  opp^^'t.-. 
Both  points  appear  to  have  undergone  prr»trr<^* 
sive  cnanges  from  west  to  east,  though  mt  ^ 
the  same  rate.    In  the  southern  hemisph-n* 
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the  two  centres  of  maximum  force  are  st:.i 
nearer  each  other  in  respect  of  geographic-' 
longitude,  and  the  intensity  is  greater  than  io 
the  northern  hemisphere.  ( Sabine,  Phil.  Tra '  f 
1860.)  The  isodynamic  lines  are  in  general 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  also  to  tbr 
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isoclinal  lines,  though  ftt  some  particnlar  places 
the  two  setB  of  lines  are  nearly  at  right  angles. 
The  intensity  does  not  appear  to  be  affected 
by  pleration  above  the  srir&ce. 

SimiUtafuous  Perturbations, — In  the  Tolnme 
of  HobsutonObseirations,  1841  to  1848,  Colonel 
(now  General)  Sabine  g^yes  an  interesting  oom- 
f.Mison  of  the  simnltaneons  affections  of  the 
t'iree  elements  at  Hobarton  and  Toronto,  on  one 
of  Gaoss'fi  term  days,  April  21, 1842,  these  two 
KTatioDs  being  specially  selected  for  comparison 
sa  iH'ing  geographically  sitnated  at  neariy  oppo- 
fitf'  points  of  the  globe.  The  result  showed  that 
the  amomit  of  disturbance  on  this  day  was  nearly 
the  iiame  at  both  stations,  and  that  the  instants 
of  extreme  disturbance  are  not  nnfrequently  as 
LfHTh  identical  at  both  as  the  nature  of  the 
cil««>iTations  enables  us  to  determine.  The  in- 
ft^rinee  is,  that  many  of  the  perturbations  or 
{articular  disturbances  obsenred  must  be  re- 
giinled  as  general  affections  of  the  whole  globe,' 
manifi-sting  themselyes  at  stations  the  most  re- 
note  from  each  other. 

TJteory. — ^Mr.  Balfour  Stewart  recently  de- 
Wvprvd  a  Talnablo  discourse  on  this  subject  at 
tlie  Rojal  Institution,  from  which  the  following 
remarks  are  extracted,  as  they  show  at  once 
th"  mode  of  inxestigation  now  pursued,  and  the 
th^^ry  now  generally  accepted.  {Proceedings 
oj  thr  Royal  Institution  for  1863.) 

'  Gauss,  who  has  done  so  much  to  further 
th^  icience  of  magnetism,  showed,  by  means 
of  a  preconcerted  system  of  observation,  that 
miiinietic  storms  affected  the  needle  at  Gottingen 
aod  at  other  stations  in  Europe  at  precisely  the 
Kiine  moment  of  absolute  time ;  and  after  the 
e>'aMi$hment  of  the  colonial  obserratories,  it 
v'aji  foond  by  General  Sabine  that  the  needle 
Wail  affected  in  Toronto  at  precisely  the  moment 
▼'i'-Q  it  was  disturbed  at  Gottingen.  Nor  is  it 
tfj<j  much  to  say,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
th;U  these  rsmaricable  disturbances  break  out 
at  the  same  moment  over  eveiy  portion  of  our 
globe. 

'  Haring  thus  shown  that  these  phenomena 
are  cosmiod  in  their  character,  the  next  point 
of  interest  is  their  connection  with  the  sun. 
This  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt  chiefly 
through  the  labours  of  General  Sabine,  who 
f^ind  at  Toronto  and  elsewhere  that  magnetic 
d)?nirbanon  obey  a  law  of  hours.  Mr.  Broun 
iiU  showed  the  same  thing  from  his  observa- 
tion of  the  needle  at  Makerstoun,  in  Scotland. 
It  may  be  instructiye  to  point  out  how  this 
P  of  was  deduced  from  the  colonial  obserra- 
tioru;  and  to  make  the  matter  plain,  let  us 
fU-T  to  an  imaginary  ease  in  the  familiar 
science  of  meteorology.  Suppose  that  while 
an  ohserrer  is  watching  his  thermometer  there 
K  a  imdden  influx  of  cold  weather,  and  that 
^t  is  wished  to  estimate  the  influence  of  this 
i:poiQ  the  thermometer  on  a  giyen  day  and  at  a 
?iven  hour  on  that  day,  what  must  the  ob- 
'•'-irerdo?  He  must  endesTour  to  ascertain, 
^7  the  best  possible  means,  what  indication 
the  thermometer  would  have  afforded  at  that 
apecilied  day  and  hour  had  there  been  no  oold 
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weather.  Comparing  this  with  the  actual 
height  of  the  mercury,  and  deducting  the  one 
from  the  other,  he  would  clearly  obtain  a 
measure  of  the  effect  of  the  oold  weather  upon 
the  thermometer. 

'  A  similar  course  was  pursued  by  General 
Sabine  in  discussing  the  colonial  magnetic 
observations,  with  the  object  of  deducing  the 
laws  of  disturbances.  It  was  first  necessary 
to  ascertaiin  by  the  best  possible  means  what 
position  the  magnet  would  hare  assumed  at 
any  particular  day  and  hour,  had  there  been 
no  disturbance,  (jailing  this  the  normal  value, 
the  next  course  was  to  group  together,  as  dis- 
turbed, all  those  positions  of  the  magnet  which 
differed  from  the  normal  by  more  than  a 
certain  small  quantity.  The  necessity  for  tiua 
separation  will  become  evident  when  it  is  re- 
marked that  the  disturbed  and  the  regular 
observations  have  different  hourly  turning- 
points,  and  obey  very  different  laws.  Thus  a 
disentan^ement  was  effected,  which  was  ac- 
complished by  the  employment  of  a  separating 
value.  The  selection  of  this  value  is  to  some 
extent  arbitrary,  but  it  was  shown  by  reference 
to  a  diagram  that  the  disturbance  law  at  Kew 
was  virtually  the  same,  whether  this  were 
deduced  (in  the  case  of  the  declination)  from 
ninety-five  days  of  principal  disturbances  or 
from  aU  disturbed  observations  which  differ 
from  the  normal  by  more  than  3''3.  It  was  alno 
shown  from  the  same  diagram  that  easterly 
disturbances  prevail  at  Kew  during  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  and  westerly  disturbances  at 
certain  other  hours,  thus  exhibiting  a  daily 
law,  and  showing  that  disturbances  are  there- 
fore connected  with  our  luminary. 

'  There  is,  however,  a  more  interesting  and 
mysterious  connection  than  this.  Pro&ssor 
Schwabs,  of  Dessau,  has  now  for  nearly  forty 
years  been  watching  the  disc  of  the  sun,  and 
recording  the  groups  of  spots  which  have  been 
visible,  and  he  finds  that  these  have  a  period 
of  maximum  nearly  every  ten  years,  two  of 
these  periods  being  the  years  1848,  1859. 
Now  it  was  likewise  found  by  General  Sabine, 
that  the  aggregate  value  of  magnetic  disturb- 
ances at  Toronto  attained  a  maximum  in  1848, 
nor  was  he  slow  to  renuirk  that  this  was  also 
Schwabe's  period  of  maximum  sun-spots,  and 
it  was  afterwards  found,  by  observations  made 
at  Kew,  that  1859  (another  of  Schwabe*s  years) 
was  also  ft  7^^  of  maximum  magnetic  dis- 
turbance»  This  fact  is  eminently  suggestive, 
and  brings  us  at  once  into  the  presence  of 
some  great  cosmical  bond,  different  from  gra- 
vitation, adding  at  the  same  time  additional 
interest  as  well  as  mystery  to  these  perplexing 
phenomena. 

'  These  are  the  grounds  on  which  we  suspect 
the  sun  to  be  the  agent  which  causes  magnetic 
disturbances,  but  there  is  also  some  reason  to 
believe  that  on  one  occasion  our  luminary  was 
caught  in  the  very  act  On  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber 1859,  two  astronomers,  Messrs.  Carrington 
and  Hodgson,  were  independently  observing 
the  sua's  disc,  which  exhibited  at  that  time  a 
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very  large  spot,  when  about  a  qnartep  past 
eleven  they  noticed  a  very  bright  star  of  light 
suddenly  break  out  over  the  spot  and  move 
■with  great  velocity  across  the  sun's  surface. 

'  On  Mr.  Carrington  sending  afterwards  to 
Kew  Observatory,  at  which  place  the  position 
of  the  magnet  is  recorded  continuously  by 
photography,  it  was  found  that  a  magnetic 
disturbance  had  broken  out  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  this  singular  appearance  had  been 
observed. 

'  The  next  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that  mag- 
netic storms  are  always  accompanied  by  aurone 
and  by  earth  currents.  Witb  regard  to  the 
latter  of  these  phenomena,  a  single  word  of 
explanation  may  be  necf^ssary.  Eaxth  currents 
are  currents  of  electricity  which  traverse  the 
sur£ice  of  our  globe,  a  portion  of  which  is 
caught  up  by  the  telegraphic  wires,  which  are 
often  thereby  seriously  disturbed  in  their 
communications.  A  table  was  then  referred 
to  which  showed  that  aurorse  and  earth  currents 
have  the  same  ten-yearly  period  as  sun-spots 
and  magnetic  disturbances,  so  that  a  bond 
of  union  exists  between  those  four  phenomena. 
'  The  question  next  arises,  What  is  the  nature 
of  this  bond?  Now,  with  respect  to  that 
which  connects  sun-spots  with  magnetic  dis- 
turbances we  can  as  yet  form  no  conjecture; 
but  we  may,  perhaps,  venture  an  opinion 
regarding  the  nature  of  that  which  connects 
together  magnetic  disturbances,  aurorae,  and 
earth  currents.  And  here  we  may  remark  that 
this  latter  bond  is  the  more  definitely  deter- 
mined of  the  two,  since  the  three  phenomena 
which  it  embraces  invariably  occur  together, 

'  In  order  to  exhibit  the  evidence  upon  which 
this  hypothesis  rests,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
what  is  done  at  the  Kew  Observatory. 

*  Beference  was  then  made  to  a  diagram  in 
which  the  three  curved  lines  photographed  from 
the  magnetometer  were  exhibited  for  September 
1-2,  1869  ;  and  it  was  seen  that  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  early  morning  of  September  2, 
the  three  components  of  the  earth's  magnetism 
at  Kew  were  simultaneously  and  abruptly  dis- 
turbed, and  were  kept  at  one  side  of  their 
normal  or  undisturbed  positions  for  many 
hours.  During  this  time  there  were  vivid 
aurone  which  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  globe,  and  even  to  as  low  a  latitude  as  Cuba, 
and  strong  earth  currents  were  also  observed  by 
Mr.  C.  V.  Walker,  on  the  various  telegraphic 
lines.  These  currents  were  found  to  change  their 
direction  every  two  or  three  minutes,  going  al- 
ternately from  positive  to  negative,  and  back 
again  to  positive.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
currents  varying  in  this  manner  could  not  have 
been  the  cause  of  magnetic  disturbances  in 
which  the  needle  was  kept  on  one  side  of  its 
nominal  position  for  many  hours.  But  the 
curves  of  magnetic  disturbance  farther  exhibit 
sharp  peaks  and  hollows,  or  wavelets,  super- 
imposed upon  the  great  disturbance  wave,  and 
these  wavelets  change  their  direction  every  two 
or  three  minutes,  in  which  respect  they  are 
comparable   with  earth  curreots.     May  not 
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these  wavelets  be  connected  with  earth  cum  Dt« 
and  aurorse,  and  may  not  this  coniH-ctiDu  U  vt 
the  following  kind?  A  peak  denotes  a  smiill 
but  rapid  change  of  the  earth's  ma^ctic  fone 
in  one  direction,  and  a  hollow  a  simihir  chaG<:H 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Now  in  a  BuhinkuriS'g 
coil  we  have — Ist,  a  soft  iron  core,  vith  a  cur- 
rent circulating  round  it ;  2Dd,  an  insuhtur 
round  the  current ;  Srd,  a  secondary  coil  alxve 
the  insulator,  containing  perhaps  several  miio 
of  fine  wire.  In  tliis  arrangement  we  bavt^  & 
discharge  between  the  terminals  of  the  se^im- 
dary  coil  every  time  contact  with  the  primirf 
current  is  maae,  and  one  of  an  opposite  cL- 
racter  every  time  this  contact  is  brokeo. 

*  But  the  chief  use  of  the  primary  onmnt  w 
to  reverse  the  magnetism  of  the  iron  core ;  kA 
oould  we  reverse  this,  or  even  change'  it  rajiJlj 
without  a  primary  current,  we  should  hav'  tii- 
same  effect,  that  is  to  say,  we  should  ha^r  a 
secondary  current  in  one  direction,  whtD  ibo 
magnetism  of  the  core  was  rapidly  incn  asol, 
and  one  in  an  opposite  direction,  when  thl^  v;^ 
rapidly  diminish^.  .  .  .  The  body  of  otit  t-aib 
mav  be  likened  to  the  soft  iron  core  of  a 
BuhmkorfiTs  machine,  in  winch  one  of  ihr 
small  curve-peaks  already  alluded  to  dt-noti-^ 
a  rapid  change  of  magnetism  in  one  dinch^ 
and  a  hollow  a  change  of  the  opposite  ckn<^ 
ter.  The  lower  strata  of  the  atmospben'  a;:  i 
resemble  the  insulator  of  the  KuhmkortT' 
machine,  and  the  upper  and  rarer  strata  tht 
secondary  conductor ;  again,  the  crust  of  th 
earth  being  permeated  with  moisture,  bt'Cijuir^ 
a  conductor,  and  may  therefore  also  be  lik> :.- i 
to  the  secondary  coiL  Whenever,  therefons «' 
have  a  curve-rise,  that  is  to  say,  a  suii- 
change  of  the  earth's  magnetism  in  one  dirtii:.  ~. 
we  should  have  in  the  upper  strata  of  tbt  <it- 
mosphere  and  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  carr<  i  ^ 
of  one  kind ;  and  when  we  have  a  cunn  -u  i 
or  a  sudden  change  of  magnetism  in  the  or^- 
posite  direction,  we  should  have  similar  curri-i^ 
of  an  opposite  description. 

'  It  need  hardly  be  remarked,  that  thoee  cur- 
rents which  take  place  in  the  upper  s^nta '  i 
the  atmosphere  wUl  form  aurorse  while  th"^ 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth  will  constitute  t&rt!! 
currents. 

'  Now,  if  this  be  the  nature  of  that  conii(i?t '^ 
which  subsists  between  magnetic  distnrbiir. 
earth  currents,  and  aurorse,  may  we  not  est 
our  enquiries,  and  ask.  If  the  sun's  acti<>;  h 
able  to  create  a  terrestrial  aurora,  why  ma}  b- 
not  also  create  an  aurora  in  his  own  atnio?}>!i«  ^  ■ 
It  occurred  independently  to  General  Sal^ 
Professor  Challis,  and  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  tb.t 
the  red  flames  visible  during  a  total  eclip«  n  '  • 
indeed,  be  solar  aurorse.  In  support  of 'l^ 
hypothesis  it  may  be  ivmarked  that,  during  t 
late  total  eclipse  in  Spain,  Mr.  de  la  But . ' 
means  of  the  Kew  photo-heliograph,  ppv": 
that  these  red  flames  belong  to  the  sun,  >-  - 
that  they  extended  in  one  case  to  thedii»tai]i''  i 
70,000  miles  beyond  his  photosphere,  l^''' 
considering  the  gravity  of  the  sun,  we  arr  r.t i- 
rally  uavUling  to  suppose  that  then*  can  l^  ■• ' v 
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ri'tiMM^rable  amotmt  of  atmos-phere  at  such  a 
'^MDcc*  from  his  surface ;  and  we  are  therefore 
I'lduced  to  seek  for  an  explanation  of  these 
^'(l  flames  amongst  those  phenomena  which  re- 
in're  th«  smallest  poesible  amount  of  atmo- 
^ph.  re  for  their  manifestation.  Now  the  expe- 
riwrns  of  Mr.  Crassiot  and  the  obsorred  height 
of  the  t<>]Te8trial  aurora  alike  convince  us  that 
this  mfteor  will  answer  our  requirements  best. 
Ai]<i  besides  this,  the  curved  appearance  of  these 
fbi6.iin6«,  and  their  high  actinic  power  in  virtue 
of  nrhich  one  of  them,  not  visible  to  the  eye, 
viL«  photographed  by  Mr.  de  la  Rue,  are  bonds 
of  Qoioo  between  these  and  terrestrial  auroree. 

'  It  has  been  remarked  by  Oeneral  Sabine,  that 
LI  auroral  outburst  in  the  sun  may  perhaps  be 
rf^poDded  to  simultaneously  by  the  different 
phnets.  If  this  be  true,  our  whole  solar  eys- 
t«m  would  seem  to  thrill  almost  like  a  living 
Uiiig  ander  the  excitement  of  this  mysterious 
t>m-.  It  has  been  likewise  found  by  Mr.  Gassiot, 
tit  electricity  cannot  pass  through  a  perfect 
rvmum,  so  that  perhaps  we  have  only  to  ob- 
^Tvo  the  greatest  height  attained  by  a  terres- 
Hal  anrora  and  by  a  solar  red  flame,  in  order 
y  he  able  to  assign  the  limit,  not  only  of  our  own 
ktmr«phere,  but  also  of  that  of  our  luminary. 

'One  other  point  remains  to  be  noticed  in 
"no'-etion  with  magnetic  disturbances,  and 
'li^  is,  that  there  appear  to  be  two  separate 
I  smrbing  fortes,  nearly  opposite  in  character, 
xith  cunnected  with  the  sun,  which  act  simul- 
AQ'-o^isIy  upon  the  magnet ;  the  position  which 
h*-  latter  afvumes  being  due  to  the  combined 
fl'<'tofboth.  This  has  been  shown  to  be 
n*-  bv  General  Sabine,  who  has  observed  that 
i>-  etirre  which  exhibits  the  daily  range  of  the 
^<  component  of  the  disturbing  force,  is  in 
J  iHT  places  very  difl^rent  in  character  from 
^  irhich  exhibits  the  same  for  the  west  com- 
'^J'^nt.  And  this  difference  between  the  two 
'iJi'i-s  in  of  one  kind  at  one  station,  and  of 
r'^hrr  kind  at  another  station.  This  duality 
f  tho  disturbing  forces  may  also  be  observed 
'Mnly  in  the  Kew  disturbance-curves.  .  .  . 
^-^  attention  of  foreign  men  of  science  has 
"(^  much  directed  to  me  problem  of  terrestrial 
i3injrtL«m,  and  fiye  sets  of  magnetographs, 
^  Ur  to  those  in  operation  at  the  Kew  Ob- 
^rratory,  have  been  already  procured  by  fo- 
■•'zn  Kovemments.     These,  however,  will  be 

">'!  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  it  is 
'  '•  -  dt'jiiried  that  some  of  our  colonies  in  the 
'jrli'^m  hemisphere  may  come  forward  in  order 
^'t  by  the  next  epoch  of  wmTifnnm  disturbance 
^p)  there  may  be  such  a  network  of  ma^- 
*i>  oWrvatoriea  as  may  enable  us  to  obtam 
>"  "dilution  of  this  interesting  and  important 
^'•!tm/ 

Karnettta.  Magnetic  Iron-ore,  or  Oxy- 
!iitt4  Iron.  One  of  the  richest  and  most 
«j' ruint  of  the  ores  of  iron,  and  that  from 
'•:i  the  finest  kinds  of  steel  are  made.    It 

a  widely  difiused  mineral,  and  is  found 
'U'daotly  in  many  localities,  especially  in 
'I  land,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Canada,  occur- 
•z  crystallised  in  ixon-black  octahedrons  and 
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dodecahedrons,  also  roassire  and  in  the  form  of 
sand. 

Mairneto-eleotrfolty.  Under  the  term 
Ex^BCTRO-MAONBTiBH  will  be  fouud  the  de- 
scription of  certain  magnetic  phenomena  pro^ 
duced  by  electricity.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Faraday  that  electric  phenomena  may  be 
produced  by  magnetism,  and  to  these  the  term 
magruto^l^tricity  has  been  applied.  Let  a 
represent  a  hollow  helix 
of  copper  wire  covered  by  'C 
silk,  the  ends  he  of  which 
are  connected  with  a  deli- 
cate galvanometer;  and  N  S  a  powerfiil  bar 
magnet,  which  can  easily  be  thrust  into  and 
withdrawn  from  the  spiral  or  helix:  it  will 
then  be  found  that  every  time  the  magnet  is 
pushed  into  the  helix  the  galvanometer  is  de- 
flected in  one  direction,  and  each  time  it  is 
withdrawn  it  is  deflected  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. On  repeatedly  threading  the  helix  with 
the  magnet,  the  deflection  also  takes  place. 
Now,  as  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  can 
only  be  produced  by  the  motion  of  electricity 
in  the  helix,  it  is  obvious  that  an  electric 
current  is  produced  each  time  that  the  magnet 
moves  through  it ;  hence  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
electricity  in  motion  produces  magnetism,  so, 
here,  magnetism  in  motion  produces  electricity. 
By  causing  the  pole  of  a  powerful  magnet 
to  revolve  before  a  coil  of  wire,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  if  the  coil  be  made 
to  revolve  opposite  to  the  pole  of  a  magnet,  an 
electric  current  will  be  established  in  the  coil, 
which  may  be  made  sensible  by  sparks,  shocks, 
and  chemical  effects ;  and  by  employing  a  com- 
bination of  such  magnets  and  coils  a  current 
sufSciently  powerful  for  the  electric  light  may 
be  obtained.  In  magneto-electricity  the  source 
of  power  is  the  mechanical  force  used  to  rotate 
the  magnet  or  coil.  This  force  may  be  sup- 
plied by  muscular  action,  as  in  "Wheatstone's 
magneto-electric  telegraph  instruments ;  or  it 
mav  be  derived  from  the  steam  engine,  as  in 
HcMmes's  magneto-electric  light 

Mai^etoineter.  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  intensity  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 
The  three  elements  nought  to  be  deduced  from 
magnetic  observations  are,  the  declination,  the 
inclination  or  dip,  and  the  absolute  intensity, 
together  tvith  the  variations  to  which  they  are 
subject ;  and  each  of  these  elements  requires 
for  its  determination  a  peculiar  apparatus. 
When  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  declination,  the  magnetometer  is  called  a 
dedination  maanetometer ;  when  for  the  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  force,  they  become  horizontal 
and  vertical  force  magnetometers.  From  the 
experience  obtained  in  the  British  colonial  ob- 
servatories, it  appean  that  these  instruments,  at 
least  in  the  form  recommended  in  the  Instruct 
tions  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  of  the  Koyal 
Society,  are  liable  to  certain  sources  of  irre- 
gularity ;  one  depending  on  the  liability  of  the 
magnetised  bar  to  lose  a  portion  of  its  magne- 
tism, and  others  on  causes  not  perfectly  under- 
stood. (Sabine,  Phil,  Trans.  1850.)    At  Oreen- 
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wich,  Kew,  and  other  important  magnetical 
obserTiitories,  the  magnetometers  are  self- 
recording,  a  mirror  att'vched  to  them  reflecting 
a  beam  of  light  on  to  photographic  paper  kept 
in  motion  by  proper  apparatus.  For  parti- 
culars of  the  construction  of  these  instruments, 
see  Becquerel,  Traite  de  r/tlectricite  et  du 
M(ign€tisni€^  vol.  vii.,  and  Diiguin,  TraiU  de 
Physique  J  iii.  78. 

MaffnetomotOFa  A  term  applied  to  a 
voltHic  series  of  two  or  more  large  plates, 
wliich,  producing  a  great  quantity  of  electricity 
of  low  tension,  is  well  adapted  to  the  exhibition 
of  electro-magnetic  phenomena. 

MavniQriiur  Power.  As  the  illuminating 
power  of  a  telescope  or  microscope  depends 
upon  the  aperture  of  the  object-glass,  so  does 
the  magnifying  power  depend  upon  the  focal 
length  and  the  depth  or  power  of  the  eye- 
piece. In  the  telescope  this  power  is  generally 
limited  by  the  illuminating  power,  as  each  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  image  spreads  the 
light  over  a  larger  area,  until  the  image  is  too 
dim  to  be  observed.  In  the  microscope,  as  the 
light  can  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent^ 
the  magnifying  power  is  proportioned  only  to 
the  perfection  of  the  object-glass. 

BCai^tade  (Lat.  magnitudo).  Size,  extent, 
quantity.  This  term  was  originally  employed 
to  designate  the  space  occupied  by  any  figure ; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  was  applied  to  objects 
strictly  termed  geometrical,  and  of  three  dimen- 
sions— length,  breadth,  and  thickness:  then  it 
was  extended  to  designate  the  quantity  of  any 
one  of  these,  and  also  of  angular  space,  or  the 
inclination  of  two  lines  to  one  another;  or, 
again,  the  compound  idea  of  a  solid  angle 
formed  by  any  number  of  planes  meeting  in  a 
point  The  amount  of  any  one  of  these,  taken 
m  reference  to  some  standard  of  the  same  kind 
of  quantity  as  that  spoken  of,  was  called  its 
magnitude.  The  term  was  gradually  enlarged 
in  its  signification,  so  as  to  apply  to  every  kind 
of  quantity  that  admits  of  exhibition  or  men- 
suration, or  of  which  greater  or  less  can  be  pre- 
dicated ;  and  in  this  sense  it  was  used  by  Euclid. 

Maynitiidef  Apparent.  The  angular  space 
(plane  or  solid)  under  which  a  body  appears 
when  viewed  from  some  distant  point.  The 
term  is  chiefly  used  in  speaking  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  and  is  then  employed  to  express  the 
plane  angle  subtended  by  the  diameter  of  the 
visual  disc  of  the  body.  It  is  also  used  in 
many  branches  of  optical  science,  but  always 
with  the  same  general  meaning. 

Magnolia  (after  Pierre  Magnol,  professor 
of  medicine  at  Montpelier).  A  fine  genus  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  some  of  them  evergreen,  found 
in  North  America,  Northern  India,  and  China. 
Many  of  them  are  cultivated  for  their  beautiful 
tulip-like  flowers,  often  of  large  size,  and  deli- 
ciously  fragrant.  One  evergreen  species,  M. 
orandiflora^  adds  to  shining  laurel-like  leaves 
large  white  aromatic  flowers  of  great  beauty. 
M.  glauca  is  called  in  America  the  Swamp 
Sassafras,  and  has  qualities  resembling  those 
of  the  true  Sassafras. 
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B  (Magnolia,  one  of  the  ge- 
nera). A  natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants 
of  the  Ranal  alliance,  consisting  of  trees  or 
shrubs  of  great  beauty,  usually  with  evergreen 
leaves,  and  large  fragrant  flowers.  They  in- 
habit the  temperate  parts  of  America  and  Asia, 
as  well  as  the  tropics,  and  are  universal  objects 
of  cultivation.  The  bark  of  the  Tulip-tree,  Li- 
riodendron  TSdipifera,  and  of  some  of  the  true 
Magnolias,  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  fe- 
brifuge. Drimya  Winteri  yields  Winter  s  Bark. 

BSan^le*  A  common  species  of  the  Crow 
tribe,  Corvus  Pica  of  Linnaeus ;  now  the  typo 
of  a  distinct  genus,  Pica  caudata.  They  con- 
tinue in  pairs  throughout  the  year,  and  prey  on 
a  variety  of  food,  chiefly  animal,  as  the  young 
of  hares,  rabbits,  and  feathered  game,  young 
poultry,  eggs,  carrion,  and  insects ;  lastly,  fruit 
and  grain. 

Mafney.  The  American  Aloe,  Affaoe 
americana. 

Mali&blidrata*  The  name  of  one  of  the 
great  Indian  epic  poems,  the  chief  subject  of 
which  is  a  long  civil  war  between  two  dynasties 
of  ancient  India,  the  Kurus  and  Pandus.  This 
poem,  which  embraces  the  whole  circle  of  Indian 
mythology,  has  been  recast  by  later  editors, 
evidently  Brahmans,  who  have  in  great  part 
changed  its  epic  into  a  didactic  character.  This 
collection  of  poems  is  more  recent  than  the 
Veda,  for  the  war,  which  is  its  principal  sub- 
ject, is  not  known  in  the  latter.  (Max  Miiller, 
History  of  Sanscrit  Literature,  pp.  42-48  &c.) 
Many  episodes  from  the  Mahdbhdrata  have  been 
ably  translated  by  some  of  our  most  cele- 
brated Orientalists ;  and  purts  of  the  original 
have  been  published  at  different  periods  in  Ger- 
many.    [Ramatana.] 

■Caliadeva.  In  the  Mythology  of  the 
Hindus,  the  name  of  a  deity  who  shares  the 
attributes  of  Siva  in  the  later  Indian  Trimurtti, 
or  Trinity.  These  attributes  vary  greatly, 
Mahadeva  being  regarded  as  a  generator  as  well 
as  a  destroyer.  In  the  earlier  Vedic  writings 
Mahadeva,  like  Rudra,  is  the  name  of  a  god  who 
is  described  under  characters  as  various  as  those 
which  are  assumed  by  Heracles  and  Phoebus  in 
Hellenic  Mythology.  (Muir,  Sanscrit  Texts, 
part  iv.  ch.  lii.  sect.  7.) 

Maharanga  (its  Nepalese  name).  A 
genus  of  Boraginacea,  of  which  a  Nepal  spe- 
cies, M.  Emodi,  yields  thick  fleshy  deep  purple 
roots,  which  impart  a  brilliant  red  to  oils. 
They  are  the  Rutton  roots  of  the  Indian 
bazaars,  and  oil  coloured  by  them  is  used  for 
staining  wood  of  a  mahogany  colour. 

Maliofany'.  The  timber  of  the  tree  known 
as  SwiHenia  Mahagoni,  This  is  the  true  or 
Spanish  mahogany.  Indian  mahogany  comes 
from  Cedrela  Toona ;  and  African  from  Khaya 
senegalensis, 

Maliometaiilsm.    rMoHAVHSDAifisM.] 

BKala.  In  Greek  Mythology — 1.  Adaagnter 
of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  and  mother  of  Hermes. 
2.  A  Roman  divinity,  also  called  Msyesta. 

Maid  of  Honour.  An  attendant  of  high 
rank  on  the  person  of  the  queen.  [Hov9BKOij>.] 
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Alkmily  of  cralw  (Bmehyuroiu 

Cra»tacoiiQ8X  of  whida  the  genus  Maia  is  the 
tYpe.  The  form  of  the  shell  \b  ovoid;  the 
m&nttfl  and  the  preceding  joint  are  nearly  of 
the  same  length.  The  spades  called  Maia 
Squinsdo  is  occasionallj  taken  on  our  own 
(MOii?,  as  well  as  on  those  of  France  and  of  the 
MdliterraQean.  It  is  commonly  called  the  sea 
efidtr. 

Katdeii.  The  name  given  in  Scotland  to 
I  fharp-edged  instrument,  formerly  lu^ed  for 
titfr  Leheadmg  of  criminals.  It  resembles  in 
tte  coii2(traction  the  guiUotine  of  the  French. 

[(jlULOTINl.] 

lUld«BlMlr  Venu  The  Adiantum  Ca- 
^'luf  Vineria ;  a  fern  found  in  many  parts  of 
Eun/pe  on  damp  shaded  rocks.  It  formed  an 
iogndient  in  the  i^rrup  of  capiUaire  of  old 
plurmacj.  The  article  now  sold  under  that 
luffle  is  ample  syrup  flaToared  by  orange- 
SowiT  water. 

Mail  (Fr.  maille).  A  small  piece  of  metal 
ff  muoey ;  bat  the  word  is  applied  collectively  to 
Ha^jire  armour  formed  of  iron  rings  or  round 

l»^h«9.     [HAUBBWt.] 

Hail  (Fr.  malle).  A  word  which  signified 
sngiriallv  the  bag  containing  letters  forwarded 
^•J  goTierament  for  the  public  convenience ;  but 
1  ^AA  suoQ  afterwards  extended  to  the  letters 
utems.'lTes,  and  it  is  now  used  also  for  the  con- 
rryanoe  in  which  they  are  forwarded.  [Post 
1*1  net] 

KaUs  or  MmOlm*  In  Scottish  Law,  the 
^nti  of  an  estate.  (Silver  balance,  in  Eng* 
^^,  vere  anciently  called  mailes*)  In  the 
ivrtbem  counties  of  England,  and  in  Scotland, 
^rmvnts  made  by  the  occupiers  or  owners  of 
Afl-is  to  penons  in  league  with  the  various 
!iu(i>'a  of  freebooters  who  infested  the  country 
>»i-f  termed  black  mail.  To  take  it  was  made 
t  capital  felony  by  stat.  43  Eliz.  c  13. 

'Kaim  or  Maylieiii.  In  old  English 
'irisprodence,  a  wound  by  which  anvone  was 
^^•itsabled  as  to  be  less  fit  to  defend  himself 
\  %ht ;  and  therefore  distinguished  from  an 
njiiry  which  merely  disfigured.  Appeal  of 
i^\^b('m  was  abolished,  with  other  criminal 
ippeals,  by  59  Qea  m.  c.  46. 

'Bala.  In  a  vessel  with  three  masts,  the 
>3t>  mast,  hatchway,  &c.  If  she  have  but 
»'j  Diasta,  it  is  the  aftermost ;  unless  the  vessel 
''  &  jawl  or  ketch,  when  the  mast  nearest  the 
*"▼  u)  the  mainmast.  In  one-masted  vessels, 
f  t>  mast  be  given  a  name,  it  is  the  main- 
~^»t.  In  all  rigs  the  mainmast  is  the  principal 
^''1  UiUeist  mast 

^'^hi  B— nil  In  Machinery,  the  term 
^' «  beam  is  applied  to  the  beam  set  in 
^'  nu-KA  by  the  piston  rod  at  the  one  end  and 

-:.!.rct'd  with  Uie  main  connecting  rod  at  the 
'^'r.  It  has  an  alternative  circular  motion 
>  At  a  fixed  axle,  and  serves  to  transmit  to  all 
i*  nrtchineiy  the  force  which  it  receives  at  its 
'^  It  is  generallv  executed  in  cast  iron,  but 
'  -ate  years  wrought  iron  has  been  frequently 
^Hyed  in  this  part  of  machinery.  The  old 
Kiiun  engine  had  main  beams  of  wood,  which 
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is  still  largely  employed  for  that  purpose  in  the 
United  States.  The  connecting  rod  of  the 
puaips  to  feed  the  boiler  and  to  work  the  air 
pumps  are  usually  attached  to  the  main  beam. 

Main  Centre.  In  side  lever  engines,  the 
shaft  upon  which  the  side  beams  vibrate  is 
called  the  main  centre ;  the  shaft  on  which 
the  beam  of  a  vertical  engine  describes  its 
motion  is  also  so  called. 

Main  Oonneetinc  Sod.  The  connection 
between  the  end  of  the  balance  or  main  beam 
of  an  engine  and  the  shaft  from  which  the  mo- 
tion is  communicated  to  the  machinery  that  forms 
part  of  the  assembbige.  It  is  usually  formed 
of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  or  in  old  engines  it  is 
even  executed  in  wood.  At  one  end  it  is  keyed 
on  to  the  balance  beam,  and  at  the  other  to 
a  crank  immediately  connected  with  the  first 
motion  shaft. 

Main  Zilnka  The  term  used  in  Machinery 
to  express  the  link  or  the  bar  connecting  the 
head  of  the  piston  with  the  parallel  motion  of 
the  balance  beam  of  a  steam  engine. 

Main  Pedestal.  In  Steam  Engines,  the 
main  pedestals  are  the  parts  which  are  intro- 
duced upon  the  top  of  the  framing  for  the 
purpose  of  bearing  the  main  centres  of  the 
balance  beam;  the  points  of  support  of  the 
wheels  of  a  marine  steam  engine  are  also  so 
called.  They  are  of  cast  iron,  usually  planed 
and  carefrdly  fixed  on  the  framinst  ana  have 
a  brass  or  gun-metal  bush  to  HiTniniwh  the 
friction. 

Maineprlnff  of  a  UTatolu    [Hoboloot.] 

Maintenance  (Fr.  maintenir,  from  Lat 
manu  tenere,  to  hold  by  the  hand).  In  Law, 
an  officious  intermeddlmg  in  a  suit  that  in  no 
way  belongs  to  one,  by  maintaining  and  assisting 
either  party  with  money,  or  otherwise  to  pro- 
secute or  defend  it.  The  punishment  by  com- 
mon law  is  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  by 
32  Hen.  YIII.  c.  9  a  forfeiture  of  ten  pounds. 

Maintenanooy  Cap  ofi  A  cap  of  dignity, 
anciently  beloiiging  to  the  rank  of  a  duke ; 
termed  by  the  French  bonnet  ducal*  The  lord 
mayor's  fur  cap  is  also  called  a  cap  of  main- 
tenance. 

Malse  (mais,  the  American  name).  A  kind 
of  com,  commonly  called  Indian  com,  consist- 
ing of  the  grain  of  the  plant  named  by  lannseus 
Zea  Maya,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  for 
food.  Like  other  com,  it  is  a  species  of  grass, 
whose  albumen  is  sufficiently  lai^  and  fari- 
naceous to  be  ground  into  fiour.  In  the  Maize 
the  grains  are  unusually  large,  compressed, 
and  packed  closely  in  regular  parallel  lines 
along  the  sides  of  a  receptacle  many  inches 
long.  In  the  young  state  each  grain  is  tipped 
with  a  long  slender  style  as  fine  as  a  thread  of 
silk ;  and  many  hundi^ds  of  such  styles  being 
collected  together  from  each  receptacle,  the 
whole  resemble  a  silken  tassel  hanging  down 
from  the  orifice  of  the  sheathing  leaves  in 
which  the  infiorescence  is  enwrapped.  When 
ripe  the  com  is  still  covered  by  the  sheath- 
ing leaves,  and  is  only  to  be  discovered  when 
the  latter  are  stripped  back.      The  male  or 

Fr  2 


MAIZENA 


MAJORAT 


barren  flowers  grow  in  a  loose  panicle  at  the  !  his  productions  are,  however,  of  much  purer 
top  of  the  stem.     Thcjre  are  many  varieties  of  i  taste  than  the  models  which  he  followed. 

some  with  Btems  seven  or  eight  feet  |      Major  (I-.at.  greater).    In  the  Army,  a  field 


maize 


high,  others  not  exceeding  the  stature  of  two  '  officer  next  in  rank  above  captain,  and  im- 
feut ;  some  requiring  a  long  summer  to  ripen  '  mediately  inferior  to  a  lieutenant-colonel.  His 
their  gmin,  others  coming  to  perfection  in  a  !  cliief  duties  consist  in  superintending  the  exer- 
couple  of  months.  The  colour  of  the  grain  is  t  cises  of  his  regiment  or  battalion,  and  of  put- 
also  variable — chocolate-coloured,  red,  crimson,  ting  in  execution  the  commands  of  his  superior 
yellow,  white,  and  variegated,  are  all  known  to  officer.  This  class  of  field  officers  did  not  exist 
the  American  planter.  This  kind  of  com  is  '  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
not  grown  exclusively  for  the  sake  of  the  ripe  '  The  prices  of  a  major's  commission  in  the  British 
grain ;  the  young  female  inflorescence,  which  •  army  are  as  follow :  In  the  cavalry  and  in- 
is  sweet  and  tender,  is  boiled  or  cooked  in  other  ,  fantry  of  the  line,  3,200/. ;  in  the  life  and  royal 
waj's  as  a  delicate  vegetable,  and  the  young  i  horse  guards,  with  the  rank  of  lieut. -colonel, 
stems  are  occasionally  given  to  cattle.  Many  ;  6,360/.  The  daily  pay  is,  in  the  life  and  horse 
attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  maize  in  j  guards,  1/.  4«.  5d. ;  in  the  foot  guards,  1/.  3*. ; 
England  as  a  field  crop,  but  without  success.  ,  cavalry,  Ids.  Sd, ;  infantry,  16*.  The  regi- 
It  does  not  tlirive  north  of  the  basin  of  the  |  mental  rank  of  major  does  not  exist  either  in 
Mediterranean,  and  requires  a  higher  summer  the  artillery,  engineers,  or  marines.  The  major 
heat  than  we  usually  expt^rience  in  these  islands.  I  of- brigade  is  a  staff  officer,  who  performs  for  a 

BCalsena.      A  fine   flour    prepared  from  j  brigade,  or  in  a  garrison,  duties  equivalent  to 
maize  or  Indian  com.  |  tho#«e  of  an  officer  of  the  adjutant-general's 

nCajesty  (Lat.  majestas).  This  title  of  i  department.  Major-general  is  an  officer  next 
honour  is  derived  from  the  Romans,  among  in  rank  below  a  lieutenant-general, 
whom  it  stood  for  the  collective  power  and  dig-  Major  Domo  (Lat.  major  domns,  greatfr 
nity  of  the  sovereign  body  ;  as  majestas  populi  officer  of  the  house).  In  the  courts  of  those 
Romani.  Hence  treason  was  termed  crimen  '  kingdoms  which  were  formed  out  of  the  frag- 
l(BS<e  majestatis^  an  injury  offered  to  majesty,  ments  of  the  Western  Empire,  three  different 
Majesty  was  the  attribute  of  consuls,  praetors,  offices  seem  to  be  designated  by  this  title:  1. 
&c.,  only  as  representing  the  public  ;  and  hence,  i  The  maltre  d'hotel,  or  cliief  officer  of  the  prince's 
in  later  times,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the   table^  prsefectus  mensee,  architriclinus,  dapifer. 


emperors  along  with  the  sovereign  power,  in- 
ferior magistrates  were  entitled,  in  ceremonial 
language,  by  the  appellation  of  dignitas.     Ma- 


&c. ;  2.  The  mayor  of  the  palace  (oeconomus, 
steward) ;  3.  The  first  minister,  prefect  of  the 
palace,  count  of  the  palace,  &c.  Charles  Martel 


jesty  is  now  the  conventional  title  of  European  i  is  termed  major  domus  by  some  ancient  his- 
emperors  and  kings.     (The  sultan  of  Turkey  I  torians.     This  title  became  in  later  times  con- 


has  no  more  elevated  title  in  our  ceremonial 
than  highness.)    It  appears  to  have  been  first 


founded  with  that  of  seneschal.    In  Germany, 
under  the  Othos  and  the  house  of  Swabia,  the 


assumed  by  the  emperors,  who  represented  the  i  dapifer  was  an  officer  of  high  rank,  who  bore, 
imx)erial  dignity  of  Rome ;  then  by  the  French  i  amongst  other  duties,  the  standard  of  his  sove- 


king  Henry  II. ;  in  England  by  Elizabeth.  The 
emperor  of  Austria  has  the  title  majesty^  with 
the  prefix  K.K.  (Kaiserliche,  Konigliche ;  i.  e. 
Imperial,  Royal). 

Apostolical  Majesty. — ^A  title  bestowed  on 
Stephen,  duke  of  Hungair,  about  a.d.  1000, 
by  Pope  Sylvester  II.  Keconferred  on  the 
empress-queen  Maria  Theresa  in  1768. 

Catholic  Majesty.  —  A  title  bestowed  on 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain  by  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  in  1491,  in  memory  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  Moors.  It  had,  however,  been 
bomc  by  earlier  Spanish  monarehs. 


reign.  The  count  palatine  was  dapifer  of  the 
empire:  the  elector  of  Bavaria^  areh-dapifer. 
In  England  he  was  a  personage  of  less  distinc- 
tion, and  his  subscnption  generally  appears 
last  among  the  attesting  witnesses  to  ancient 
charters. 

Major  and  Mlaor.  In  Music,  terms  ap- 
plied to  imperfect  concords  differing  from  each 
other  by  a  semitone  minor.  For  Major  and 
Minor  Keys,  see  Kbt. 

Major  Term.  In  Logic,  in  a  syUogisni, 
the  predicate  of  the  conclusion.  The  major 
premiss  is  that  which  contains  the  major  t«rm. 


Most  Christian  Majesty. — A  title  borne  by  ,  In   hypothetical  syllogisms,  the  hypothetical 


the  kings  of  France ;  first  solemnly  conferred 
on  Louis  XI.  in  1469  by  Pope  Paul  II. 

Most  Faithfid  Majesty.— The  title  of  the 
kings  of  Portugal ;  bestowed  by  Benedict  XIV. 
on  John  V. 

nKaJollea  UTare.  A  peculiar  kind  of  pot- 
tery originally  made  in  the  island  of  Majorca 
during  the  occupation  of  the  Mediterranean  is- 
lands by  the  Moors.  It  consisted  of  a  body 
formed  of  common  earthenware,  which  was 
heightened  with  colour,  and  received  usually  a 
lead  glaze.  Mr.  Minton  has  lately  revived  the 
taste  for  a  ware  very  similar  to  that  of  Majorca ; 
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premiss  is  called  the  major. 

Majorat  (Fr.).  In  modem  legal  phraseo- 
logy, as  employed  by  several  Continental  na- 
tions, the  nght  of  succession  to  property  ac- 
cording to  age.  It  is  defined  *  a  fidei  commis- 
sum  gradual,  successive,  perpetual,  indivisible, 
made  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  name,  arms, 
and  dignity  of  a  family,  and  destined  for  ever 
to  the  eldest  member  of  it'  In  the  German 
empire  and  in  Spain  this  species  of  entails  is  of 
great  antiquity.     [Matobazoo.] 

The  German  and  Spanish  laws  of  majorat 
had  no  exact  equivalent  in  old  France ;  but 


MAJORITY 

a  (ipecies  of  mi^orat  existed  in  the  case  of 
the  Dueh^-Pairiefl,  abolished  at  the  Keyolu- 
tioD,  with  other  feudal  institutions.    The  gene- 
ral rule  of  French  law,   that  children   suc- 
ivftl  rtjaally  to  their  parents'  property,  is  only 
modified  by  the  r^nlations  respecting  what  is 
t»nned  a  portion  disponible,   (Cad.   Civil y  art. 
H3  kc)     A  person  who  leaves  one  child  only 
cao  iii.vpose,  by  will  or  donation,  of  half  his 
pn.pt'rty ;  one  who  leaves  two  one-third ;  and 
i^o  i/n ;  a  person  who  dies  without  descendants, 
kt  l<>aving  'ascendants,'   one-half  or  three- 
tuurths,  according  to  certain  rules ;  if  he  leaves 
ODJT  csullaterals,  he  may  dispose  of  the  whole. 
Ta*'  t«'rm  majorat  is  still  used  in  France  to 
npn^s  the  property,  landed  or  funded,  which 
U  virtiie  of  several  decrees  of  the  first  empire 
nijht  be  reserved  by  persons  eiyoying  heredi- 
uty  titles  of  honour,  and  attached  to  the  title 
so  a*  to  descend  with  it. 

Minority.  In  Politics,  the  age  at  which 
tht  sovereign,  in  hereditary  monarchies,  he- 
wrart  capable  of  exercising  supreme  authority. 
[Mixoritt;  Kbgsnt.] 

MaJnsenlflD  or  Capitalea  UtersB.  In 
Diplomatics,  capital  letters.  The  Latin  manu- 
itripts  of  the  classical  age  which  we  possess 
I'bose  found  at  Pompeii,  and  a  few  parchment 
MSS,  of  very  early  date)  are  written  in  capital 
l«it(r3.  Few  instmments  or  books  of  a  later 
d^r.'  than   the  sixth   century  are  in  capital 

I'UtTS. 

Val  de  la  ftosa  (Span,  rose-eml),  A 
dfra*e  endemic  in  the  Asturias,  attended  l>y 
ft'ii5*«  of  the  skin. 

KalftbaUumni  (Lat. ;  Gr.  fiaXa^Bpov), 
Tdp  leaf  of  the  Cassia  laurel,  from  Malabar, 
C*j?«o«omam  maiaba thrum. 

Xaladilte  (Gr.  ftoAcur^r,  soft ;  hence  also 
^'DW'times  called  Vdvet  Copper-ore).  Malachite 
IT  Gretn  Carbonate  of  Copper  is  a  copper- 
'■^Mtite  or  stalagmite  containing  about  57*33 
^■^T  e^ot.  of  the  metaL  It  is  common  in  Com- 
v^ill,  and  is  a  frequent  constituent  in  the  copper 
JT^s  of  South  Australia,  Siberia,  and  other  coun- 
tn<^.  It  seldom  occurs  crystallised,  but  gene- 
tally  in  masses  with  botryoidal  or  reniform 
n^faces,  and  banded  internally  with  various 
jUdf«  of  bright  green.  It  is  in  great  request 
t-'onsamental  purposes  on  account  of  the  beauty 
"/  if}-  colour,  the  variety  of  its  markings,  and 
'^''  liigh  degree  of  polish  which  it  may  be  made 
^  pfrCtiive. 

Kalada  (Grr.  paikaKia,  weakliness).  A 
itpnived  appetite.     . 

KalacoAevms  (Gr.  /toAoiccfs,  and  9^pMa> 
^'l' ).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Serricom  beetles, 
:.''iiiding  those  with  a  soft  and  flexible  body. 

Kftlacollte  (Gr.  /loAcur^f,  and  \lBoSy  stone). 
^  variety  of  Augite  of  a  dark-green  colour. 

•^AHUTR.] 

Kttlacolosy  (^-  poXdteia,  the  Aristotelian 
-ime  of  the  Hollusca  of  the  modems).  The 
^5-iice  of  the  Molxuscs  [see  that  word  for 
^•'ir  general  characters].  Cuvier,  the  great 
*vir»Tof  this  branch  of  natural  history,  divided 
-c  Molluscs  into  six  classes  :— 
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I.  Cephalopoda. — ^Mantle  in  form  of  a  sac, 
open  anteriorly,  containing  the  branehisB 
and  abdominal  viscera  ;  head  protruding 
from  the  mantle,  well  developed,  and 
crowned  by  fleshy  productions,  by 
means  of  which  they  crawl  and  seize 
various  objects. 
II.  Pteropoda. — Mantle  closed;  appendages 
of  the  head  either  wanting  or  extremely 
reduced.  The  principal  organs  of  loco- 
motion are  two  membranous  fins,  like 
wings,  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  neck. 

III.  Gastropoda. — These  crawl  by  means  of  a 

fleshy  disc  on  their  belly.    The  mouth 
is  supported  by  a  head. 

IV.  Acepha/a.—  The  mantle  encloses  the  bran- 

chiae and  viscera:  the  mouth  opens 
within  its  cavity,  and  is  not  supported 
by  a  distinct  head.  The  mantle  may 
be  open  throughout  its  length,  at  both 
ends,  or  at  one  extremity  only. 
V.  Brachiopoda. — These  are  also  enclosed  in  a 
mantle  without  an  apparent  head ;  but 
have  a  pair  of  long,  fleshy,  ciliated 
arms,  which  are  spiral  when  retracted. 
VI.  Cirrhopoda. — This  class  Cuvier  defines  as 
being  similar  to  the  other  Molluscs  in 
the  mantle,  branchiae,  &c. ;  but  as  dif- 
fering from  them  in  having  numerous 
homy  and  articulated  limbs,  and  a 
nervous  system  more  nearly  resembling 
that  of  the  Art  iculata. 

Since  the  early  form  and  metamor- 
phoses of  the  Cirrhopoda^  or,  more 
properly,  Cirripedia,  were  known,  most 
zoologists  have  regarded  them  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Articulate  sub-kingdom. 

The  classification  of  the  Mollusca  has  been 
much  perfected  by  those  zoologists  who  have 
been  attracted  to  the  study  of  this  department 
of  the  animal  kingdom  by  the  beautiful  and 
diversified  coverings  of  the  testaceous  species. 
Among  these  Lamarck  ranks  deservedly  the 
chief;  and  his  system  has  long  guided  the 
conchologist  in  the  arrangement  of  his  shells. 

In  the  system  of  Lamarck,  the  natural  pri- 
mary group  of  animals  to  which  the  science  of 
malacology  relates  constitutes  the  11th  and 
12th  classes  of  his  Invertebrata.  The  first  of 
these  clasf^es,  under  the  name  of  Conchifera,  is 
equivalent  to  the  Testaceous  Acephala  and 
Brachiopoda  of  Cuvier ;  and  these  low-organised 
headless  Mollusca  have  their  external  shelly 
defensive  covering  rendered  the  more  complete 
by  way  of  compensation  for  the  slight  develope- 
ment  of  the  nervous  centres  to  which  the  im- 
pressions of  external  objects  are  referred,  and 
from  which  the  acts  of  volition  emanate.  In- 
stead of  one  shell,  they  are  therefore  provided 
with  and  generally  completely  covered  by  two 
shells,  which  are  technically  called  valvts ;  and 
the  Conchifira  of  Lamarck  thus  include  the 
Molluscs  with  bivalve  shells.  These  are  divided 
into  two  orders,  Dimyaria  and  Monomyaria. 

The  following  classification,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Woodward,  is  now  generally  adopted,  and 
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has  entirely  superseded  the  Lamarckian  sys- 
tem:— 

CEPHALOPODA 

DIBRANCHIATA. 

Argonautid^e. — Argonauta,  LinmBUs. 

TeuthidtB. — Loligo,  Lamarck.  Sepioteuthis, 
BlainvilU.  Beloteuthis,  Munster  (Teudopsis, 
Desiongchamps).  Geoteuthis,  Munster.  Lep- 
toteuthis,  Mryer.  Cranchia,  Leach,  1817. 
Sepiola,  Leach,  1817  (Rossia,  Owen).  Loli- 
gopsis,  JjQ march,  1811.  Cheiroteuthis,  VOr- 
bigny.  Histioteuthis,  D'Orbigny.  Onychoteu- 
thi8,  Lichtenstcin.  Enoploteuthis,  UOrbigny. 
Ommastrephes,  UOrhigny. 

Bclemnitida. — Belemnites,  Lamarck,  1801. 
Bolemnitella,  D'  Orhigny.  Acanthoteuthis, 
Munster.     Conoteuthis,  UOrhigny. 

Sepiada. — Sepia,  LinntBus  (Coccoteuthis, 
Owen).  Spirulirostra,  UOrhigny.  Beloptera, 
Deshayes.  Belemnosis,  Edwards.  Helicerus, 
Dana. 

Spindida. — Spimla,  Lamarck. 

TETBABRANCHIATA. 

Nauiilida. — Nautilus,  Breynius,  1732  (Atu- 
ria,  Bronn.  Discites,  M'Coy.  Trigonoceras, 
M'Coy.  Temnocheilua,  M*Coy.  Cryptoceras, 
B' Orhigny).  Lituites,  Breynius.  Trochoceras, 
Barrande,  1848.     Clymenia,  Munster,  1832. 

Orthoceratida. — Orthooeras,  Breynius  (Ca- 
maroceras,  Conrad.  Endoceras,  Hafl.  Treto- 
ceras,  Salter.  Huronia,  Stokes).  Actinoceras, 
Stokes  (Hormoceras,  Stokes.  Discosorus,  Hatt. 
Apioceras,  Fischer).  Gomphoceras,  J.  Sowerby, 
1839.  Phragmoceras,  Broderip.  Cyrtoceras, 
Goldfuss,  1833.  Gyroceras,  UOrhigny,  Asoo- 
ceras,  Barrande,  1848. 

Ammonitida. — Goniatites,  Be  Haan,  Cera- 
tites,  Be  Haan.  Ammonites,  Bruguihre.  Crio- 
ceras,  LeveiUe.  Toxoceras,  UOrhigny.  An- 
OTloceras,  UOrhigny.  Scaphites,  Parkinson. 
Helicoceras,  UOrbigny.  Turrilites,  Lamarck. 
Hamites,  Parkinson.  Ptychoceras,  UOrhigny. 
BaeoIiteSy  Lamarck. 

GASTEROPODA 

FBCTINIBBANCHIATA,   Cuvier. 

(  Siphonostomata.) 

Stromhida. — Strombus>  Linmeus.  Pteroceras, 
Lamarck.  Bostellaria,  Lamarck  (Spinigera» 
UOrhigny,  1847).     Seraphs,  Montfort. 

Muricida. — ^Murex,  IJnnttus  (Typhis,  Mont' 
fort.  Trophon,  Montfort).  Pisania,  Bivon, 
1832.  Columbella,  Lamarck.  Columbellina, 
UOrhigny,  Fasciolaria,  Lamarck.  Mitra, 
Lamarck  (Imbriearia,  Schumacher.  Cylindra, 
Schumacher.  Hyalina,  Schumacher).  Turbi- 
nella,  Lamarck  (Cynodonta,  Schumacher,  La- 
tims,  Montfort.  Lagena,  Schumacher).  Fosus, 
Lamarck  (Clayella,  Swainson.  Fulgnr,  Mont- 
fort.  Myristica,  Swainson.  Pusionella,  Gray, 
Chrysodomus,  Sumnson). 

BuccinideB. — Buccinum,2>'fini9u«.  Pseudoliva, 
Swainson.  Anolax,  Conrad.  Halia,  Bisso. 
Ebnrna,  Lamarck.  Nassa,  Lamarck  (Cylleue, 
Gray»  Northia»  Gray.  Cydonaasa,  Swainson), 
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Phos,  Montfort.  Purpura,  Lamarck  (Concho- 
lepas,  Favan.  Cuma,  Humphrey.  Rapana, 
Schu7nacher).  Monoceras,  Lamarck.  Pnrpu- 
rina,  U  Orhigny.  Amberlya,  Morris  and  Lycett. 
Ricinula,  Lamarck.  Magilus,  Montfort  (Lep- 
toconchus,  Ruppel).  Harpa,  Lamarck,  Oliva, 
Lamarck  (Oliyella,  Swainson.  Scapmda,  Swain- 
son.    Agaroniai  Gray).    Ancillaria,  Lamarck. 

Cassididte. — Cassis,  Lamarck.  Oniscia,  So- 
werby.  Dolinm,  Lamarck  (M^ea,  Valenciennes). 
Cassidaria,  Lamarck.  Triton,  Lamarck.  Nas- 
saria,  Pfeiffer.  Ranella,  Lamarck.  Pyrula, 
Lamarck. 

Conida. — Conus,  Linneeus  (Conorbis,  Swain- 
son). Pleurotoma,  Lamarck  (Drillia,  Gray. 
Clayatula,  Lamarck.  Cithara,  Schumacher. 
Tomella,  Swainson.  Borsonia,  Billardi.  Clio- 
nelU,  Gray.  Mangelia,  Leach.  Bela,  Leach. 
Defrancia,  Millet.  Daphnella,  Hinds).  La- 
chesis,  Bisso.     Terebra,  Lamarck. 

VolutidtB. — Voluta,  Linn<Bus  (Volutilithes, 
Swainson.  Scaphella,  Swainson.  Yolutomitra, 
Gray.  Melo,  Broderip).  Cymba,  Broderip. 
Marginella,  Lamarck. 

CyprmidtB. — Cypma,  Linnaua  (Cyppomla, 
Gray.  Lnponia,  Gray.  Trivia,  Gray).  ?  Pa- 
chybathron,  Gaskoin.  Erato,  Bisso.  Ovulum, 
Lamarck  (Volra,  Fleming.    Radius,  Montfort). 

HOLOerrOHATA. 

Naticida.  — Natica,  Lamarck  (Naticopsis, 
M*Coy.  EuBpira,  Agassiz.  Neverita,  Bisso. 
Lunatia,  Gray.  Globulus,  J.  Sowerhy.  Des- 
hayesia,  Baulin.  Polinices,  Montfort.  Cemina, 
Gray).  Sigaretus,  Lajnarck  (Naticina,  (rray). 
Lamellaria,  Montagu  (OncidiopBis,  Beck.  Mar- 
senina,  Loven).    Yelutina,  FUming. 

CanceUariadm. — Caneellaria,  Lamarck  (Ad- 
mete,  PAiVrppi).  Triehotropis,  i^rocfmp.  ?Ueri- 
thiopsis,  Forbes  and  Hanley.  ?  Sepairatista^ 
Cfray. 

VyramidsUides.  —  PyramideUa,  Lamarck. 
Odostomia,  Fleming.  Adis,  LotfSn.  Chem- 
nitzia,  U  Orhigny,  Loxonema,  Phillips.  Macro- 
cheilus,  Phillips.  EulimeUa,  Forbes.  Mono- 
ptigma,  Lea.  ?  Chilostoma,  Deshayes.  Eulima, 
Hisso  (Niso,  Bisso).    Styhna,  Fleming.     . 

Solariadtt.-- Solannm,  Lamarck  (Philippia, 
Gray.  Torinia,  Gray.  Bifrontia,  Deshayes), 
Discohelix,  Dunker.    Platystoma,  Homes, 

Sccdariada. — Scidaria,  Lamarck. 

Cerithiada. — Cerithium,  Bruguih^  (Rhino- 
davis,  Swainson.  Bittium,  Leach).  ?  CeriteUa, 
Morris  and  Lycett.  ?  Brachytrema,  Morris  and 
Lycett.  Triforis,  Deshayes.  Potamides,  Brong- 
niart  (Vicaryai  UArchiac.  Cerithidea,  Swain- 
son. Terebnftlia,  Swainson.  Pyrazus,  Montfort, 
Lampania,  Gray).  Diastoma,  Deshayes.  Fas- 
tigieua,  Reeve^  Planaxis,  Lamarck  (Quoyia, 
Deshayes).  Nerinsea,  Defranee.  Aponhais, 
Aldrovandus.  AlaiisL,  Morris  and  Lyeett,  Stra- 
thiohiria,  Lamarck. 

TurriteUidm. — ^Turritella,  Lamarck.  Pivto, 
Defranee.  Holopella,  M'Ooy.  Mesalia,  Gray. 
?  Scoliostoma,  Braun.  Caecum,  FUming.  Ver- 
metus,  Adanson  (Petalooonchus,  Lea.  Serpu- 
lorbis^  Sassi).    Siliquaria,  Bruguiire. 
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Mdaniadf.—HLehmtL,  Lamarck  (Me\«nainfif 
B'ttdick.  Vibex,  Oken,  Ceriphasia,  Swainson. 
Hmiisinns,  Sttainson.  Melafastifl,  Swainson. 
Mtbtoma,  Anthony.  Anculotus,  8ay.  Axnni- 
ft.la,  Gould  and  Hvxley),  Paludomus,  Swatnson. 
Tamilia,  Gray,  Helanopsis,  Lamarck,  Firena, 
Lt-fi  arck. 

Pdudinida, — Paludina,  Lamarck.  Bithinia, 
Crra^.  Valvata,  Muller.  Ampnllaria,  Lamarck 
(Poiimp,  HumpArty.  Harisa,  Gray.  Asolene, 
It  (h^f'igny).  Lanistes,  Montfort.  Meladomus, 
Svaivs'.n.    ?  Ampbibola,  Schumacher. 

Livrinidc. — Litorina,  F^russac  (Tectaria, 
( vnir.  Modulus,  Gray.  Risella,  Gray).  Narica, 
y?'i''Mr  (Naticella,  Munst4r).  FoBsanis,  Phi- 
I'i-pi.  Lactina,  Turion.  Litiopa,  Rany.  ?  Chele- 
•rpis,  Forftf*.  ?MacgilliTrayia,Forfc*.  RisEoa, 
Ff».utvrillf  (Bissoina,  U Orbigny).  ?  JeflVeysia, 
.i'V/r  (Skenea,  FUming.  Hydrobia,  Hartmann). 
Paludestrina,  U  Orbigny.  Lithoglyphus,  Muhl- 
f'ldt.  Nematura,  Btnson.  Syncera,  Gray. 
Trcnoatrfla,  Risso. 

Cali/pfneida. — Calyptraea,  Lamarck  (Cruci- 
l-uium,  Schumacher.  Trochita,  Schumacher). 
(>t pidala,  Lamarck.  Pileopsis,  Lamarck  ( Ama- 
!LiL3,  Gray).  Metoptoma,  PhiUips.  Platyccras, 
(.•'T\rad.  Hipponyx,  Dejrance  (Amalthea,  Schu- 
^(hr).    ?  PhoruB,  Montfort. 

Turhinida. — Turbo,  Linnaits.  Phasianella, 
L^'icrck.  Imperator,  Montfort.  Trochup, 
L:iiiueiu  (PVramis,  Chemnitz.  Gibbula,  L*ach. 
Margarita,  Leach).  Elenchus,  Humphrey  (Ban- 
kiTii,  Muhlfddt).  Rotella,  Lamarck.  Mono- 
tl'inta,  Lamarck.  Delphinula,  Lamarck  (Liotia, 
^''•oy.  Gollonia,  Gray).  Cyclostrpma,  Marryat 
A'icorbin,  H.  Wood.  Vitrinella,  C.  B.  Adams). 
E-^ompbalua,  Sowerby.  Ophileta,  Vanvxnn. 
Ppjnepotinua,t7^  Sowerby.  Stom&teiln,  Lamarck. 
G«-Da,  Gray.    Broderipia,  Gray. 

Hdiotida. — Haliotis,  Linnaus.  Stomatia, 
leiRajtk.  Scissurella,  1/ Orbigny.  Pleuroto- 
ffiaria,  Difrance.  Catantostoma,  Sandberger. 
ilufhiaonia,  BtArckiac,  Trochotoma,  Lycttt. 
Cirrus,  Sowerby. 

lanthinida. — lanthinat  Lamarck.  Khaphi- 
ftoma,  Hail.  Scalites,  Conrad.  Holopoa,  Hall. 
r  Wozia,  Petit. 

Fieiurdlida. — FiBsnrella,  Lamarck  (Pupillia, 
^«y.  FiesurellidiEa,  J/ Orbigny.  Lucapina, 
'""'ly  I.  Macroschisma,  Swatnson.  Puncturella, 
^•ff.  Rimula,  Def ranee.  Emai^nula,  Lamarck 
iH^-mitoroa,  Swatnson).  Deslongcbampsia, 
^Oiv.    Panncphorus,  BlainviUe. 

^fritidd. — Nerita,  Linnaus.  Neritoma,  Mor- 
^'-  Xeritopeia,  Gratehup  Velatffl,  Montfort. 
I'lWilns,  J.  Sowerby.  Keritina,  Lamarck.  Na- 
^«Jla,  Lamarck. 

SCTTIBBAirCHXATA. 

PffW/ui».— Patella,  Linnttus  (Nacella,  Schu- 
^<^f^r.  Scirtellina,  Gray).  Acmaea,  EschsehoUz, 
1 830  (Lepeta,  Gray.  Pilidinm,  Forbes).  Ga- 
<ffli4,(?r<ry.    ?  Siphonaria,  Jtemt«««. 

i^toliaieB. — Dentalium,  Linnents. 

Ckifonid^. — Chiton,  Z49itim»(Tont<na,  Gray. 
A«mthoplCTiM^  Giulding.  Mopalia,  Gray. 
AAiharina,  Grt^,  Cryptochiton,  Gray.  Acan- 
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thochites.  Leach.  Chitonellus,  Lamarck).  Hel- 
mmthochiton,  Salter. 

PULMOXIFERA. 

(In-Operculata.) 

Hslicida. — Helix,  Linnaus  (Acavus,  Mont- 
fort.     Geotrochus,    Hasselt.     Polygyra,    Say, 
Tridopsis,   Rajiiiesque.     Carocolla,   Lamarck). 
I  Anastoma,  Fischer.    Streptaxis,  Gray.   Sagda, 
I  Beck.     Helicella,  Lamarck.    Stenopus,  Guilds 
;  irtg  (Pfeifferia,    Gray).     Vitrina,  Ihaparnaud 
I  (Daudebardia,  Hartmann.    SimpulopBis,  Btck). 
Succinea,  Draparnaud.    OmaloDyx,  ]/ Orbigny. 
BulimuB,  Scopoli  (Bulimulus,  Ltach.     Odonto- 
^  BiomuBf  Beck.   P&chyotis,  Beck.    Gibbus,  3/ew^- 
'fort).     Partula,  Firussac.    Aehatina,  Lamarck 
'  (/ua,  Ltach.   Azeca,  Leach.  TornatelliDa,  Beck, 
'  Cionella,  Hartmann).     Glandina,  Schvmaclier, 
Spiralis,  C.  B.  Adams.   Achatinella,  Swainson. 
Pupa,  Lamarck  (Vertigo,  Miill^.   Cylindrella, 
Pfiijfer.    Balea,    Prideaux.    MegaBpira,   Lea, 
Clauailia,  JDraptrnaud. 

Limacida. — Liroax,  Linnaus.  Geomalacus, 
Allman.  Arion,  Firussac.  Parmacella,  Cuvier. 
Testacella,  Cuvier. 

Limnaida. — Limusea,  Lamarck.  Amphi- 
peplea,  A'ilsson.  Chilinia,  Gray.  Physa,  Ih-a- 
pamaud  (Physopsie,  Krauss.  Camptoceras, 
Benson).  ?  Caioptonyx,  Binson.  Aucylus, 
Geoffroy  (Velletia,  Gray).  ?  Latia,  Gray, 
Gundlachia,  Pftiffer.  Planorbia,  Muller  (Pla- 
norbula,  Haldtmann). 

Auriculida. — Auricula,  Lamarck  (Polydonta, 
Fischer.  Melanipus,  Montfort.  ConoTulus, 
Lamarck).  Pedipes,  Adanson.  Otina,  Alder. 
Carychium,  Muller. 

Operculata, 

Cyclostomida. — Cyclostoma,  Lamarck  (Oto- 
poDia,  Gray.  Choanopoma,  Jftiffer.  Cistula, 
Gray.  Healia,  Gray.  Pomatias,  Studer).  Fe- 
russina,  Grateloup.  Cyclophorua,  Montfort 
(Pterocycloa,  Benson.  Aulopoma,  Troschel. 
Opiathoporus,  Benson.  Cyclotus,  Guilding, 
Leptopoma,  Pftiffer.  Megalostoma,  Guilding. 
Craspedopoma,  Pfeiffer.  Cataulus,  Pftiffer). 
Khapbaulus,  Binson.  Biplommatina,  Benson 
(Paxillus,  H.  and  A.  Adams).  Pupiua,  Vignard 
(Khegostoma,  Hasselt.  Gallia,  Gray.  Pupinella, 
Gray). 

Helicinida. — Heliciua,  Jjimarck  TLncidella, 
Gray.  Trochatclla,  Swainson.  Alcaaia,  Gray). 
Proserpina,  Guilding.  Stoastoma,  C.  B.  Adams, 

Aciculida. — Acicula,  Hartmann.  Greomelania, 
Pftiffer. 

TECTIBRANCHIATA. 

Tomatellida. — Tomatella,  Lamarck  (Cylin- 
drites,  lAfcett.  Acteonina,  U  Orbigny.  Acteo- 
nella,  jyOrbiany).  Cinulia,  Gray.  Ringicula, 
Beshayes.  Globiconcha,  B^  Orbigny.  Varigera, 
D' Orbigny,  ?  Tylostoma,  Sharp.  Pterodonta, 
Zy  Orbigny,  Tomatina,  A.  Adams.  ?  Volvula, 
A.  Adams.    ?  Voltaria,  Lamarck. 

Bullida. — ^BuUa,  Lamarck  (Ciyptophthalmus, 
Ehrenberg.  Phanerophthalmus,^.  Adams.  Sma- 
ragdinella,  ^.  ^rfoffM.  Acetfij  Muller.  Clylichna, 
Lovhn,     Ampbisphyra,    Lonkn.     Aplastmm, 
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Schumacher).  Scaphander,  Montfort,  Philine, 
Ascanius,  1772  (Chelidonuw,  A.  Adams). 

Aplt/sida. — Aplysia,  G^melin  (AcleBia,  Rang). 
Dolabella,  Lamarck.  Icarus,  Forbes,  1843. 
Lobiger,  Krohn. 

PUurobrayichida.  —  Pleurobranchus,  Cuvier. 
Umbrella,  Chemnitz.     Tylodina,  Bafinesque. 

2n7CLEOBBAirCHIATA. 

^>o/t<f4?.— -Carinaria,  Lamarck.  Cardiapoda, 
J/  Orbigny. 

Atlantidte. — Atlanta,  Lestteur.  Oxygyrus, 
Benson.  ?  Calcarella,  Souleyit.  Porcellia, 
LeviiUe.  Belleropbon,  Montfort.  Bellerophina, 
]/ Orbigny.  C^rtolitea,  Qmrad.  Ecculiom- 
phalua,  Portlock.    ?  Madurea,  Lesueur. 

PTEROPODA. 
{Aporobranchiata. ) 

TKBCOSOlfATA. 

HyaUid^B. — Hyalea,  Lamurck.  Cleodora, 
Peron  and  Lesueur.  Creeeis,  Rang.  Cuvieria, 
Rang.  Vaginella,  Daudin.  Theca,  Morris, 
1845.  Pterotheca,  Salter.  Couularia,  Miller 
(ColeoprioD,  Sandberger).  Cymbulia,  Peron 
and  Lesueur. 

Limacinida.  —  Limacina,  Cuvier,  Spiralis, 
Eydoux  and  Souleyet. 

BRACHIOPODA,  Cumer,  1806. 

PALlIOBRANCHIATA. 

Terebratvlida.-^TeTebT&tn\&,  Bruguiire  (Te- 
rebratulina,  D' Orbigny.  Waldlieimia,  King). 
Terebratella,  L^ Orbigny  (Trigonosemus,  Kiinig. 
Lyra,  Cumberland,  1816.  Magas,  Sowerby. 
Bouchardia,  Davidson.  Morrisia,  Davidson. 
Kraussia,  Davidson.  Megerlia,  King).  Argiope, 
Des^ongchamps.  Thecidinm,  De/rance.  Striugo- 
cephalus,  Dtfrancf. 

Spirifcrida. — Spirifera,  Sowerby  (Spiriferina , 
D' Orbigny).  Cyrtia,  Dolman  (Cyrtina,  David- 
son). MhjnR,  M  Coy  (^enhXA,  Suess).  Retzia, 
King.     Uncites,  Durance. 

RhynchoneUicUe.  —  Rhynchonella,  Fischer 
(?  Porambonites,  Pander.  Camarophoria,  King). 
Pentamerus,  Sowerby.     Atrypa,  Dolman. 

Orthida. — Orthis,  Dolman  (Orthisina,  D'Or- 
bigny).  Strophomena,  Blaininlle  (Lepts^na, 
Dolman.  Koninckia,  Suess).  Davidsonia,  Bou- 
chard.    Calceola,  Lamarck. 

ProducticUe. — Producta,  Sowerby  (  Aolosteges, 
Helmerson.  Strophalosia,  King).  Clionetes, 
Fischer. 

Cronidit.^ CmniA,  Retzius. 

Discinid€B.—T)'\Bcinti,  Lamarck  (Trematis, 
Sharpe).  Siphonotreta,  Vemeuil),  Aciotreta, 
Kutorga. 

Lingulid<B.^jAngul&,  Brugui^re,  Obolus, 
Eichwald. 

CONCHIFERA. 

LAMELLIBRANCHIATA. 

(Asiphonido.) 

Ostreida.  —  Ostrea,  Linnaus.  Griyphsea, 
Lamarck.     Exogyra,  Sowerby. 

Anomiada. — Anomia,  LinruBUs  (Placunomia, 
Brodirip.    Limanomia,  Bouchard).    Placuna, 
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'  SoUmder  (Carolla,   Cantraine,  18S6.    PLuo- 
I  nopeis,  Morris  and  Lycett.) 

Fectinida. — ^Pecten,  MOUer  (Neithea,  DtquH. 
Pallium,  Schumacher.  Hinnite^  De/rancf. 
I  Hemipecten,  A.  Adams).  Lima,  Brug^iurt 
(Limatula,  S.  Wood.  Limiea,  Bronn).  Spoa* 
dylus,  Linnaus  (Pedum,  Bruguiht).  Plia- 
tula,  Lamarck. 

Aviculida. — Avicula,  £rv^'^(MeleagniuL 
Lamarck,  Malleus,  Lamarck).  Vulsell^  Li> 
marck.  Pteropema,  Lycttt,  1852.  AidI<- 
nychia,  Hail,  1847.  ?  Caidiola,  'Broi.n^ 
1844.  ?  Eurydesma,  Morris.  Pterinea.  Gdi- 
fuss,  1832.  Monotis,  Bronn,  1830.  Po»id'V 
nomya,  Bronn.  Avieulo-pecten,  MCoy,  l^^i 
Gerrillia,  Def ranee  (Bakewellia,  King).  Pmi*, 
Bruguiire).  Crenatula,  Lamarck.  Hypotremi, 
D' Orbigny,  1853.  Inoceramus,  Sovotrhy,  IbU. 
Pinna,  Linnaus  (Trichites,  Lycett). 

Mytilida. — Mytilus,  Linnaus  (Septiftr,  ^'• 
clus).  Ik^alina,  Kontnck,  1842.  Modioh, 
Lamarck.  Lithodomus,  Cuvier.  CrenelU>  5n*u. 
Modiolarca,  Gray.  ?  Mytilimeria,  Cunni. 
Modiolopsis,  liaU,  1847.  Orthonotns,  C'y 
rod.  ?  Goniopbora,  Phillips.  DreisseDia,  id; 
Benedin. 

Arcada. — Area,  Linnaus.  Cacnllsa,  U- 
marck  (Macrodon,  Lycett.  Isoarca,  Munft*'- 
Pectunculus,  Lamarck.  Limopcds,  S(usi,  b-' 
(Nucunella,  D^  Orbigny).  Nucula,  La/hank 
(Nnculina,  D*  Orbigny.  Ctenodonta,  Saltn. 
CucuUella,  MCoy.  Leds,  Schumacher,  Yol^ 
Muller).  Solenella,  G.  Sowerby.  SolemjJi, 
Lamarck. 

TVigoniada. — Trigonia,  Bruguihe.  My.- 
phoria,  Brown,  1830.  Ajdnus,  Sowerbt/.  18 Jl 
Lyrodesma,  Conrad,  1841.  Verticordia,  Searl-* 
Wood. 

Unionida.  —  Unio,  Retz.  Symphp-M^. 
Sowerby.  Monocond^lsea,  It  Orbigny.  A:«^ 
don,  Cuvier.  Hyna,  Lamarck.  Castala. 
Lamarck.  Iridina,  Lamarck.  Mycftop'^. 
D' Orbigny.  .£theria,  Lamarck.  MiillerA 
Ferussac. 

8IPH0NATA. 
Integropalliata. 

Chamida. — Chama,  Linnaus.  Monopleura, 
Matheron.  Diceras,  Lamarck.  Bequieni*. 
Maiheron. 

Hippuritida. — Hippurites,  Lamarck.  R»* 
diolites,  Lamarck,  1801  (Bi-radiolitrt,  V(^- 
bignyY  Caprinella,  Iff  Orbigny.  Capric*. 
DOrbiany.     Caprotina,  D' Orbigny. 

Tridacnida. — Tridacna,  Bntguiire.  Hip- 
popus,  Lamarck. 

Cardiada. — Cardium,  Linnaus  (HemH'a> 
dium,  Cuvier.  Lithocardium,  Woodward.  Srr- 
ripes,  Btck.  Adacna,  Eichwald.  OonocaidmuL 
Bronn). 

Lucinida. — ^Lucina,  Brvguihe^  Ciyptodon. 
Turton.  Corbis,  Cuvier.  Sphaera,  Sov^^'ll 
(Unicardium,  D' Orbigny).  Tanc^edi^  Av'-'- 
1850.  Diplodonta,  J5ro««.  Scacchia,  W'/^*- 
1844.  Cyamium,  Philippi,  1845.  UngQlioi" 
Daudin.  Kellia,  Turton.  Turtonia,  //*«• 
ley.     Pythina^  Hinds.     Hont«siil%  Turt^n^ 
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licpton,  Turtan,  Scintilla,  DeshayeB,  Galeom- 
ma,  Turton. 

CyclacUda, — Cyclas,  Brugvi^e  (Pisidium, 
P/tiffer).  Cyrena,  Lamarck  (Corbicula,  Muhl' 
feldt).     Cyrenoides,  Joannis. 

Astartida. — Astarte,  Sowerby^  1816.  Opis, 
Defrance.  Qooldia,  C,  B,  Adams.  Crassatella, 
Lamarck. 

Cyprinida.  —  CypriDa,  Lamarck.  Circe, 
Sehumacher.  Isocardia,  Lamarck.  Cypricar- 
dia,  Lamarck.  Coralliophaga,  BlainvitU,  Cy- 
pricardites,  Conrad.  Pleurophorus,  King^ 
1848.  ?  Cardilia,  Deshayes.  ?  Megalodon,  J. 
Soujerhy.  Goldfiissia,  Castlenau.  Megaloma, 
Hall,  1862.  Pachydomus^,  J.  Sowerby,  Pachy- 
risma,  Morris  and  Lycett.  Cardinia,  Agassiz. 
Anthracoflia,  King^  1844.  Myoconcha,  J. 
Sowtrhy.  Hippo^odium,  Coneybeare.  Cardita, 
Brugvihe  (Venencardia)  Lamarck). 

SINU-PALLIA.TA. 

Venerida.  —  Venus,  Linnaus  (Saxidomus, 
Conrad).  Cytherea,  Lamarck  (Meroe,  Schu- 
macher.  Trigona,  MuhJ/ddt.  Qrateloupia, 
Besmoidin).  Artemis,  Poli  (Cyclina,  Deshayes. 
dementia,  Gray).  Lacinopsis,  Forbes.  Tapes, 
Muhyddt.  Venerupis,  Lamarck.  Petncola, 
Lamarck.     Glaucomya^  Gray. 

Macirida. — Mactra,  LinntBUS.  Gnathodon, 
Gray.  Lutraria,  Lamarck  (Besania,  Gray). 
Anatinella,  G.  Sowerby. 

Tellinida. — Tellina,  Linnaus  (Tellinides, 
Lamarck).  Gastrana,  Schumacher.  Capsula, 
Schumacher.  Psammobia,  Lamarck.  Quen- 
stedtia,  Morris  and  Lycett.  Sanguinolaria, 
Lamarck.  Semele,  Schumacher  (Cumingia,  G. 
Sowerby.  Syndosmya,  Recluz.  Scrobicularia, 
Schumacher).  Mesodesma,  Deshayes  (Anapa, 
Gray).  Errilia,  Turton.  Sowerbya,  D  Orbigny. 
Donaz,  Linmeus  (Amphicaena,  PA»/»ja;pt).  ^hi- 
genia,  Schumacher.     Galatea,  Bruguihre. 

Solcfdda. — Solen,  Linnmus  (Cultellus,  Schu- 
macher. Ceratisolen,  Forbes).  Macheera, 
Gould,  Solecurtns,  BlainmUe.  NoYacuUna, 
Benson.    Glycimeris,  Lamarck, 

Myacida. — Mya,  Ltnntsus,  Corbula,  Bru- 
guihe.  Potamomya,  J.  Sowerby.  Sphenia, 
Turton.  Thetis,  Sowerby  (Eucharis,  Recluz). 
Panopsea,  Menard  de  la  Groye. 

Anatinida. — Anatina,  Lamarck,  Periploma, 
Schumacher.  Cercomya,  Agassiz.  Thracia, 
BlainviUe,  Pholadomya,  G.  Sowerby.  Myacites, 
Bronn.  Goniomya,  Agassiz.  Grammysia, 
VemeuU.  Sedgwickia,  MCoy.  Ceromya, 
Agassiz.  Gresslya,  Agassiz.  Cardiomorpha, 
Koninck.  Edmondia,  Koninck.  Lyonsia,  Tur- 
ton,  1822.  Entodesma,  Philippi.  Pandora, 
Bruguihe,  Myadora,  Gray.  Myochama, 
Stutchbttry.     Chamostrea,  Roissy. 

Gastrochanida.  —  Gastrocbsefna,  Spengler, 
1783.  Cbsena,  Betz,  1788.  Saxicava,  Bellevue, 
Clavagella,  Lamarck,    Aspergillum,  Lamarck, 

PholadidiB. — Pholas,  Linnatts.  Pholadidea, 
Turton,  1819  (Martesia^  BlainviUe,  Jouannetia, 
Desmoulin.  Parapholas,  Conrad).  Xylophaga, 
Turton.  Teredo,  Adanson  (ForceUa,  Lamarck). 
Teredina,  Lamarck, 
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Malaeone  (Gr.  fiaXaK6s).  A  mineral 
having  the  form  of  Zircon,  to  which  it  is  also 
nearly  related  in  composition. 

Malacoptcrt  (Gr.  /ioAoic^s,  and  irrtp6y,  a 
feather).  An  order  of  fishes  in  which  the 
endoskeleton  is  ^  ossified  ;  the  ezoskeleton,  in 
most  as  cycloid,  in  a  few  as  ganoid,  scales; 
fins  supported  by  rays,  all  save  the  first  some- 
times in  the  dorsal  and  pectoral,  soft  and  jointed ; 
abdominal  or  apodal ;  gills  free,  operculate  ;  a 
swim-bladder  and  air-duct.  To  this  order  belong 
the  eel,  herring,  salmon,  pike,  and  carp  genera. 

Malaeoateon  (Gr.  titt\aK6s,  and  dardoy, 
a  bone).  A  diseased  softening  of  the  bones : 
mollitiiss  ossium. 

MalaooBtraoaas  (Gr.  iidKaM6s^  and  6<T' 
rpoKov,  a  shell).  The  name  of  a  division  of  the 
class  Crustaceans,  including  those  which  are 
covered  with  a  crust  softer  than  the  shell  of 
the  molluscs,  but  firmer  than  the  covering  of 
the  Emtomostbacans  [which  see].  The  term 
Malacostraca  was  first  applied  by  Aristotle  to 
the  Crustacea  of  the  modems,  being  used  by 
him  in  a  comparative  sense,  as  contrasted 
with  the  Ostracoderma,  which  are  the  modem 
Testacea. 

lIKalagina  (Gr.  from  fiakdcfftiy,  to  soften). 
A  poultice. 

Malaria  (Ital.  maV  aria,  bad  air).  The 
exhalation  of  marshy  districts,  which  produces 
intermittent  fevers.  This  term  has  now  become 
of  general  application  to  deleterious  emana- 
tions from  decaying  o^anic  matter ;  but  it 
was  long  restricted  to  emanations  in  that  dis- 
trict of  Italy  which  extends  from  Leghorn  to 
Terracina  in  one  direction,  and  from  the  sea  to 
the  Apennines  in  another.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Horace,  Home  was  deserted  two  months  in  the 
year,  on  account  of  the  dangers  of  the  malaria. 
On  the  Italian  malaria,  see  Arnold's  History  of 
Borne,  chap,  xxiii. 

SCaleio  Aold.  An  acid,  isomeric  with 
fumaric  acid,  obtained  by  distilling  maUc  acid 
at  a  temperature  of  about  400°.  It  crystal- 
lises in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  are 
colourless  and  inodorous,  but  sour  to  the  taste. 
They  melt  at  266°  Fahr. 

Maleaberbiaoeoe  (Malesherbia,  one  of 
the  genera).  A  small  unimportant  order  of 
Violal  Exogens,  related  to  Passion-flowers,  and 
found  in  Chili  and  Peru. 

XtCallo  Add  (Lat.  malum,  an  apple).  A 
peculiar  acid  contained  in  the  juice  of  the 
apple  and  several  other  fhiits;  it  may  be 
obtained  also  from  the  berries  of  the  Sorbus 
aucuparia,  or  Mountain  Ash,  and  has  hence 
been  called  sorbic  acid.  It  crystallises  in 
colourless  prisms,  which  are  sour  to  the  taste, 
and  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Malice  (Lat.  malitia,  from  malus,  bad).  In 
the  English  Law,  malice  does  not  necessarily 
bear  the  signification  of  particular  ill-feeling 
towards  an  individual,  but  is  a  term  directly  im- 
porting wickedness  in  the  commission  of  an  act-» 
and  excluding  a  just  cause  or  excuse.  [Murdeb.] 
Malicious  ii^ury  to  property  is  in  some  instances 
a  felony,  in  others  a  misdemeanour.     [Law 
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Cbiminal.]  As  a  general  rule  in  criminal  law, 
acts  done  "wilfully  are  uFsumed  to  be  done 
maliciously.  (F.  Stephens  On  Crim.  Law.)  In 
civil  actions  for  injuries  to  which  malice  is  es- 
sential, e.g.  slander,  libel,  &c.,  the  question  of 
the  existence  of  malice  is  one,  in  general,  for 
the  jury  ;  but,  under  certain  circumstances,  it 
may  be  implied  by  the  court  from  the  absence 
of  reasonable  and  probable  cause,  as  in  actions 
for  malicious  prosecution. 

Malleabilltj'  (Lat.  malleus,  a  hammer). 
The  property  of  being  susceptible  of  extension 
under  the  blows  of  a  hammer.  It  is  especially 
characteristic  of  seme  of  the  metals,  and  in  this 
quality  gold  exceeds  all  the  others:  common 
gold  leaf  is  not  more  than  a  two  hundred  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  five  grains 
may  be  thus  extended  so  as  to  cover  a  surface 
of  more  than  270  square  inches. 

Mallenfl  (Lat.  a  hammer).  One  of  the  small 
bones  of  the  internal  ear,  attached  to  the  m(m- 
brana  tympanic  somewhat  in  shape  resembling 
a  hammer. 

Mau^ets.  a  genus  of  Ostracean  bivalves, 
characterised  by  having,  in  addition  to  the 
simple  pit  for  the  ligament,  a  notch  on  the  side 
of  the  ligament  for  the  passnge  of  a  byssus. 
The  species  of  this  genus  are  called  hammer 
ot/siers.  The  most  noted  is  the  Ostrea  malleus 
of  LinnseuB,  which  has  the  cardinal  region  of 
the  shell  formed  something  like  the  head  of  a 
hammer,  of  which  the  elongated  valves,  ex- 
tended transversely,  represent  the  handle.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  still 
ranks  among  the  number  of  rare  and  high- 
priced  shells. 

Xallotns.  The  capelan,  capling,  or  ang- 
marset,  a  small  fish  found  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  used  as  bait  for  cod.  It  is 
interesting  as  being  frequently  found  in  a 
fossilised  state,  contained  in  solid  nodnles  of 
stone. 

Mallow  (Lat  malva).  A  weed  common  by 
hedgerows  and  waysides  in  Europe.  It  has 
mucilaginous  properties,  and  has  been  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  emollient  poultices,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Marsh  Mallow.  Its  fruit  is 
a  depressed  disc,  and  is  called  by  the  country 
people  cheeses  (Ft.  fromageon).    [Malta.] 

Mallania  The  public  assembly  or  meeting 
of  the  people  according  to  the  usage  of  the  old 
Teutonic  nations.  Under  the  Carlovingian 
monarchs  the  mallum  appears  to  have  been 
summoned  by  the  missus  or  deputy  of  the  sove- 
reign. There  was  a  separate  mallum  for  every 
leading  state  or  kingdom  which  composed  the 
empire ;  and  it  was  attended  by  the  notables 
of  all  the  various  races  of  inhabitants  (Roman, 
Prankish,  Gothic,  &c.),  and  in  some  instances 
by  the  Scabini  or  Echevins,  who  represented 
the  communities  of  the  towns. 

Malm  Siieks.  A  kind  of  brick  used  in 
London  for  ornamental  works,  obtained  by  the 
burning  of  a  clay  containing  carbonate  of  lime 
in  intimate  mixture  with  the  silicate  of  alumina. 
It  can  be  easily  made  by  mixing  the  clay 
with  a  portion  of  chalk;  bat  the  best  bricks 
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are  obtained  by  the  calcination  of  the  natural 
marls  of  Essex  and  Suffolk;  the  first  are 
of  a  yellow  colour,  the  second  a  creamy  white. 
They  are  easily  cut,  and  on  this  accoimt  are 
used  for  arches  "with  a  small  radius  of  curvature. 

Malmsey  (so  called  as  having  been  made 
at  Malvasia  in  the  Morea).  A  strong  and 
fine-flavoured  sweet  wine,  made,  in  Madeira,  of 
grapes  which  have  been  allowed  to  shrivel 
upon  the  vine ;  it  is  of  a  deep  golden  hue.  It 
contains  between  16  and  17  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

Malplgliiaee8B  (Malpighia,  one  of  the 
genera).  An  extensive  natural  order  of  hypo- 
g}*nou8  Exogens  of  the  Sapindal  alliance,  ais- 
tinguished  by  their  complete  (partiallv  sym- 
metrical) flowers,  with  an  imbricated  calyx  and 
naked  stalked  petals,  by  their  simple  stigma, 
by  their  ovules  hanging  by  cords,  and  by  their 
usually  convolute  embryo.  They  are  chiefly 
tropical,  and  the  larger  portion  of  them  are 
found  in  South  America.  The  Byrsonimas  are 
i  astringent,  and  their  bark  is  commonly  used 
for  tanning  in  Brazil.  The  fruit  of  some  of 
the  Malpighias  is  eaten.  Nitraria  iridtntata, 
another  plant  of  the  order,  is  considered  to  be 
the  Lotus-tree  of  the  ancients. 

Malplffbiaa.  In  Anatomy,  this  tenn  is 
applied  to  certain  parts,  especially  of  the  kid- 
ney, in  allusion  to  the  anatomist  Malpighi,  by 
whom  they  were  discovered  or  first  definitely 
described.  Thus  the  numerous  secreting  tubcg 
(tuhvli  urini/ert),  where  they  are  collected  into 
conical  bundles,  form  the  Malpighuin  cones , 
or  pyramids ;  the  more  tortuous  parts  of  the 
tubes,  which  pass  towards  the  surface  of  the 
kidney,  terminate  in,  or  bear  on  small  pe- 
dicles appended  to  their  walls,  flask-shaped 
sacculi,  named  Malpighian  capsules.  The 
arteries  of  the  kidney,  before  dividing  into 
capillaries,  form,  by  tortuous  convolutions, 
little  balls,  called  Molpfghian  corpuscles  or 
glomerules. 

Malt  (Gr.  malz,  fifom  malen,  to  grind). 
This  word  is  used  to  designate  grain  which  has 
become  sweet  in  consequence  of  incipient  ger- 
mination. [Diastase.]  Malt  forms  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  beer. 
Three  different  kinds  are  employed :  1.  pale  or 
amber  malt;  2.  brown  or  blown  malt;  and 
3.  roasted  or  black  malt,  the  fermentation  of 
which  yields  beer  or  porter  of  varying  depth 
of  colour. 

The  manufacture  of  malt  has  been  carried 
on  for  ages  in  countries  where  the  climate  is 
too  cold  for  the  growth  of  the  vine.  Beer  is 
spoken  of  by  Xenophon,  in  his  history  of  the 
retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  wa«  well 
known  to  the  Romans  as  the  beverage  of 
Northern  Europe.  Wheat,  rye,  and  oats  have 
at  different  times  been  used  for  malting  pur- 
poses, but  in  modem  Hmes  it  is  almost  en- 
tirely manufactured  from  the  various  species 
of  barley.  By  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  direct- 
ing the  reservation  of  a  portion  of  the  fixed 
incomes  of  corporations  in  com  renta,  malt  is 
selected  as  one  of  the  articles  the  highest  price 
of  which  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day  is  to 
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form  the  esthiMite  of  tha  rent  for  the  ensuing 
jear.  Malt  was  first  made  to  contribute  to  the 
public  KTenoe  in  England  m  1697,  in  Scotland 
in  1713,  and  in  Irehmd  in  1785.  The  present 
datj  on  malt  from  barley  is  28.  Id,  per  bushel, 
ud  from  here  or  bigg  29.  The  quantity  of 
malt  charged  vith  duty  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  fifteen  years  ending  1864,  ayeraged 
nearly  500,000,000  bushels ;  and  the  revenue 
derired  from  it  averaged  in  the  same  period 

The  duties  leTied  upon  malt  have  been 
attacked  during  the  last  few  years,  both  in 
parliament  and  without  it,  so  energetically, 
tkt  elections  have  frequently  turned  upon  the 
answers  given  by  candidates  for  a  seat  in 
tbe  legisktore,  as  to  the  justice  and  necessity 
of  effecting  a  total  and  unconditional  repeal 
of  those  duties.  At  present  the  action  of 
tho6«  who  are  unfriendly  to  the  continuance  of 
the  tax  has  been  inefifectual,  owing,  it  would 
appear,  chiefly  to  the  difficulty  of  suggesting 
an  adequate  substitute  for  so  important  a 
branch  of  public  rewenue. 

It  is  alleged  that,  in  addition  to  the  vexatious 
interfereDce  of  all  excise  duties  with  the 
pRicess  of  numufiacture,  a  greater  loss  is  in* 
COTn>d  in  a  tax  levied  on  what  is  virtually  a 
raw  material,  than  the  proceeds  of  the  tax 
imply ;  that  the  fact  of  tbe  amount  collected 
being  almost  a  fixed  sum  firom  year  to  year, 
»>ggest8  that  it  checks  consumption,  the  in- 
crease in  population  not  having  oeen  followed 
by  an  increased  demand  for  ale  and  beer; 
that  the  malt  tax  discourages  private  brewing, 
and  throws  the  manufacture  of  beer  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  brewers ;  that  the  tax  pre- 
vents the  employment  of  capital  on  such  bght 
lands  as  are  particularly  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  barley,  and  is  therefore  an  impediment  to  the 
deTelopement  of  agricultural  prosperity ;  that 
Bialted  grain  is  particularly  serviceable  for  fat- 
tenukg  cattle,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  tax 
a  a  hindrance  to  the  improvement  of  stock,  by 
making  the  time  in  which  such  stock  can  be 
svailable  for  consumption  unnecessarily  pro- 
tracted ;  and  that  generally  the  malt  tax  is  an 
<)ff^nce  against  the  principles  of  free  trade  and 
the  admitted  canons  of  taxation. 

la  reply,  it  is  stated  that  the  process  of 
malting  is  so  rimple  that  excise  regulations 
»«  reduced  to  the  barest  supervision  over 
the  qoantity  manufactured,  and  that  a  very 
sbott  time  is  interposed  between  the  incidence 
of  the  tax  and  the  consumption  of  the  pro- 
duct ;  that  the  sum  paid  is  certainly  uniform 
from  year  to  year,  but  that  the  consumption  of 
other  articles  analogous  to  beer  and  ale,  and 
substituted  for  them,  is  the  real  reason  why 
the  malt  revenue  does  not  grow  with  popular 
tion ;  that,  granting  the  propriety  of  taxing  al- 
n)holie  liquids,  beer  and  ale  are,  considering  the 
alcohol  thev  contain,  the  most  lightly  taxed  of 
^1  Fuch  suDstances,  and  that  the  abandonment 
^  aU  duties  on  malt  would  be  unfair  to  the 
distiller  and  the  wine  grower,  and,  what  is  of 
nvore  impoitanoe,  to  the  consumer ;  that  even 
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now  private  brewing  may  be  resorted  to,  but 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  trade  of 
a  common  brewer  is  subject  to  additional 
duties,  the  advantage  of  tne  public  is  really 
consulted,  and  that  what  is  called  teapot 
brettring  is  relinquished  because  the  product  is 
reaUy  dearer  and  more  uncertain ;  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  private  brewing 
would  be  adopted  on  the  abolition  of  the  malt 
duty,  since  private  baking  was  not  resorted 
to  on  the  abolition  of  the  com  laws ;  that  a 
considerable  rise  has  taken  place  of  late  years 
in  the  price  of  barley,  and  that  therefore  a  soffi- 
cient  stimulant  is  supplied  to  the  cultivation 
of  barley-growing  soils;  that  malted  grain  is 
not  serviceable  for  fattening  cattle,  the  loss 
of  weight  and  nutritive  power  in  the  process  of 
malting  amounting  to  at  least  20  per  cent., 
and  that  the  abolition  of  the  duty  would  have 
no  beneficial  effect  on  the  art  of  breeding  and 
fattening  stock ;  and  that,  lastly,  all  taxes  are 
more  or  less  against  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  but  that  those  taxes  are  to  bo  retained 
for  revenue  purposes  which  are  the  least  mis- 
chievous and  the  most  fair  in  their  incidence, 
and  that  such  is  eminently  the  case  with  the 
malt  tax. 

Barley  may,  by  an  Act  of  the  last  session, 
be  malted  for  feeding  purposes  under  certain 
regulations. 

Maltha  (Gh*.  and  Lat).  A  mineralogical 
term  applied  to  mineral  pitch ;  an  inflammable 
bituminous  product,  probably  derived  from  the 
exsiccation  of  mineral  tar.  A  cement  contain- 
ing mineral  pitch  was  used  by  ^e  ancients  for 
plastering  their  walls,  and  was  composed  of 
pitch,  wax,  plaster,  and  grease.  Another  sort, 
with  which  the  Bomans  used  to  plaster  the 
interior  of  their  aqueducts,  was  made  of  lime 
incorporated  with  melted  pitch.  The  various 
bituminous  pavements  which  have  lately  come 
into  use  are  similar  combinations. 

Uralttiamlte.  A  white  tallow-like  mineral 
from  Lobau. 

lllalwa  (Gr.  /xox^x^  a  maUow).  A  genus 
of  Malvacea  abundant  by  waysides.  The  com- 
mon Mallow,  M.  sylvesiriSf  is  mucilaginous; 
its  dried  flowers  are  used  in  France  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  drink  called  Tisane  or  Ptisan, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  cure  for  feverish  colds 
and  other  ailments.  This  plant  is  the  Mauve 
of  the  French,  and  from  its  fading  flowers  has 
been  derived  the  name  of  the  colour  so  called. 
M.  rotundifolia  is  in  some  countries  used  as  a 
potherb. 

Malwaoen  (Malva,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
natural  order  of  mucilaginous  Exogenous  plants 
of  the  Malval  alliance,  with  polypetalous  flowers 
and  monadelphous  stamens.  The  species  are 
herbs,  bushes,  or  trees,  and  are  found  all  over 
the  temperate  and  tropical  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  the  latter.  Their  flowers  are  in 
many  cases  large  and  handsome ;  but  the  order 
is  chiefly  interesting  from  containing  the  Gossy- 
pium  or  Cotton-plant.  Another  species  is  the 
Marsh  Mallow,  Althaa  officinalis.  Some  yield 
a  fibre  fit  for  manu&cture  into  cordage.    Hu 
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bisms  cannabinus  yields  Indian  Hemp;  and 
Paritium  elaiufn  furnishes  Cuba  Bast. 

Mamelnke  (Arab,  memalik,  a  slave).  A 
name  applied  to  the  male  slaves  imported  from 
Circassia  into  Egypt  by  the  master  of  that 
country.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
countries  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Caucasus 
were  ravaged  by  Gengis  Khan,  Nojmedden, 
sultan  of  Egypt,  purchased  several  thousands  oif 
the  natives  of  those  regions,  especially  Turks, 
and  formed  them  into  an  armed  body  of  guards. 
These  guards  or  Mamelukes,  in  the  sequel, 
seized  on  all  the  power  of  the  country,  mur- 
dered the  sultan  Toiiran  Shah,  ▲.d.  1258,  and 
made  Ibeg,  one  of  their  own  number,  his 
successor.  After  that  period  the  Mamelukes, 
whose  numbers  were  continually  increased  by 
importations  from  their  own  country,  governed 
Egypt  263  years.  (Gibbon,  ch.  lix.)  This 
military  sovereignty  was  destroyed  by  Selim  I., 
the  Turkish  sultan  who  took  Cairo  in  1517. 
Nevertheless,  the  Mamelukes,  under  their 
twenty-four  beys,  continued  for  200  years  more 
to  exercise  a  power  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Turkish  pachas,  whom,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  they  reduced  to  mere  ciphers  in  the 
government.  Their  power  was  again  consider- 
ably broken  by  the  French  invasion  imder 
Bonaparte,  to  wnom  they  offered  a  determined 
opposition.  After  the  abandonment  of  Egypt 
by  the  French,  the  struggle  between  the  beys 
and  the  pachas  was  renewed :  finally,  in  1811, 
the  pacha^  Mohammed  Ali,  having  invited  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Mamelukes  to  a  ban- 
quet, slew  470  of  them  by  treachery,  and  com- 
pelled the  remainder  to  submission. 

MammaHa  (Lat.  mamma,  a  teat).  The 
most  highly  organised  class  of  animals,  at  the 
head  of  the  great  scale  of  organised  nature. 
They  possess  mammary  glands,  and  suckle 
their  young;  the  foetus  is  developi>d  in  the 
womb.  Their  external  distinguislung  marks 
are  a  covering  of  hair,  and  teats  or  nipples ;  but 
to  the  manifestation  of  these  two  characters 
t^ere  are  a  few  exceptions.  The  principal 
anatomical  character  is  the  condition  of  the 
lungs,  which  are  suspended  freely  in  a  thoracic 
cavity,  separated  by  a  perfect  diaphragm  from 
the  abdomen.  The  entire  tissue  of  the  lungs 
10  occupied  by  extremely  minute  air-cells,  with 
highly  vascular  parietes,  so  that  the  air  in- 
spired is  rapidly  changed,  and  breathing  can  be 
safely  suspended  only  for  a  short  time.  The 
whole  mass  of  circulating  blood  is  transmitted 
to  the  luu'js  by  the  mechanism  of  a  pulmonary 
auricle  and  ventricle,  equally  perfect,  and 
inferior  only  in  power  to  the  systemic  auricle 
and  ventricle,  which  subsequently  propel  the 
aerated  blood  to  the  general  system  ;  the  heart 
oonsequently  consists  of  four  distinct  cavities. 

The  upper  jaw  of  the  Mammalia  is  fixed; 
the  two  rami  of  the  lower  jaw  consist  each  of  a 
single  bony  piece,  and  are  articulated  by  a 
convex  or  flat  condyle  to  the  base  of  the  zygo- 
matic process,  and  not  the  tympanic  element  of 
the  temporal  bone.  With  a  few  exceptions  the 
jaws  of  the  Mammalia  are  armed  with  teeth : 
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these  are  arranged  in  a  single  row,  ore  lodged 
in  sockets  sometimes  by  two  or  more  fangs,  and 
are  never  anchylosed  to  the  substance  of  the 
jaw.  A  deciduous  tooth  is  never  succeeded  by 
more  than  one  corresponding  tooth  in  the  ver- 
tical direction.  The  tongue  is  fleshy,  well  de- 
veloped, with  the  apex  more  or  less  free.  The 
posterior  openings  of  the  nasal  passages  are 
protected  by  the  soft  palate^  and  the  larynx, 
or  opening  of  the  wind-pipe,  by  an  epiglottis. 
The  aliraentarv  canal  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  food,  but  the  ccecum  coli  is  usually  single. 
The  rectum  commonly  terminates  by  a  distinct 
aperture  behind  the  urinary  and  generative 
orifices. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebras  have  their  arti- 
cular surfaces  more  or  less  flattened,  and 
always  joined  together  by  a  series  of  concentric 
ligaments  with  interposed  glairy  fluid.  The 
cervical  vertebrae,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
are  seven  in  number.  The  atlas  is  articulated 
by  two  surfaces  to  two  occipital  condyles,  de- 
veloped from  the  ex-occipital  elements.  With 
two  exceptions  in  the  Monotremata  the  coracoid 
bone  appears  as  a  small  process  or  appendage 
of  the  scapula.  The  sternum  is  narrow,  and 
consists  of  a  simple  longitudinal  series  of  bones. 

The  second,  or  distal  bone,  called  sqtta mosaic 
in  the  bar  continued  backwards  from  the 
maxillary  arch,  is  not  only  expanded,  but  is 
applied  to  the  side  wall  oi  the  cranium,  and 
developes  the  articular  surface  for  the  man- 
dible, which  surface  is  either  concave  or  flat. 
The  presphenoid  is  developed  from  a  centre 
distinct  from  the  basisphenoid. 

The  brain  presents  its  highest  state  of  de- 
velopement  in  tlie  Mammalia:  it  consists  of  a 
cerebrum,  which  is  generally  more  or  less  con- 
voluted, a  cerebellum  with  lateral  lobes,  and  a 
medulla  oblongata  with  a  distinct  tuber  nn- 
nidare.  The  optic  lobes  are  solid,  divided  by 
a  transverse  fissure,  and  hence  called  bigeminal 
bodies :  they  are  situated  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  crura  cerebri,  and  are  generally  concealed 
by  the  overlapping  posterior  cerebral  lobes. 
The  rudiment  of  the  corpus  ceillosum^  or  great 
cerebral  commissure,  first  begins  to  be  distinctly 
recognisable  in  the  highest  Lyencephale  Mam- 
malia ;  and  in  a  state  of  normal  developement, 
or  where  it  bears  a  direct  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  corpora  striata  or  hemispheres  of  the 
brain,  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Lissencephale,  6yr- 
encephale,  and  Archencephale  Mammalia. 

The  eyes  of  the  Mammalia  are  never  com- 
plicated with  a  pecten  or  marsupium,  a  choroid 
gland,  or  sclerotic  bony  plates. 

The  organ  of  hearine  acquires  in  the  Mam- 
malia a  fully  developed  cochlea  with  a  lamina 
spiralis :  tiiere  are  three  distinct  ossicles  in  the 
tympanum ;  the  drum,  or  membrana  tympani, 
is  usually  concave  towards  the  meatus,  which 
generally  commences  with  a  more  or  less  com- 
plicated external  ear,  supported  by  a  distinct 
fibro-cartilage. 

The  Mammalia,  without  exception,  bring  forth 
their  young  alive;  hence  they  were  termed 
by  Aiistot^  Zootoea.     This  phenomenon  is. 
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howerer,  bjr  no  means  pecuUar  to  the  present 
class ;  but  it  was  supposed  that  they  differed 
from  other  viviparotis  animals,  as  the  viper,  in 
the  deyelopement  of  the  serm  by  means  of  a  pla- 
cfDta.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the 
marsapial  animals,  and  probably  not  with  the 
MoDOtremes ;  and  as  the  absence  of  the  pla- 
ctuUi  is  associated  with  several  important  mo- 
difications of  structure  in  the  species  so  de- 
reloped,  by  which  they  approximate  to  the 
char<ictera  of  the  oviparous  classes,  the  class 
Mammalia  was  primarily  divided  into  two 
great  divisions,  called  Placentalia  and  Impla- 
itntalia. 

Before,  however,  the  subdi^sions  are  more 
€*pecially  characterised,  it  may  be  advantageous 
to  trace  the  principal  steps  by  which  the  pre- 
sent views  of  the  affinities  and  classification  of 
the  Mammalia  have  been  acquired. 

Aristotle,  choosing  tiie  locomotive  system  as 
a  base,  divided  his  Zootoca^  the  equivalent  of 
the  Linnapftn  mammalia,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  locomotive  organs,  into  three  sections : 
1.  DipodOf  or  bipeds;  2.  TetrapodOj  or  qua- 
drupeds; and  3.  Apoda^  or  impeds.  Man  is 
cited  as  the  type  of  the  first,  and  the  whale 
tribe  is  included  in  the  last  of  tiiese  primary 
groups ;  the  second  embraces  all  the  rest  of 
the  class,  which,  in  common  language,  are 
called  quadrupeds.  These  Aristotle  subdivided 
into  two  great  natural  groups,  according  to  the 
modifications  of  the  organs  of  touch.  In  the 
first  a  part  of  the  digits  is  left  free  for  the 
eiepciae  of  the  tactile  fiiculty,  the  naU  or  claw 
^ing  placed  upon  one  side  only ;  in  the  second 
group  the  extremities  of  the  digits  are  enclosed 
inhoufe. 

These  again  are  subdivided,  the  first  group, 
or  Ungmculata  of  modern  mammalogists,  into  : 
1.  Those  which  have  the  front  teeth  trenchant, 
and  the  back  teeth  flattened,  as  the  Pithcoida 
w  apes,  and  the  Dermaptera  or  bats ;  2.  Tliose 
with  acuminated  trenchant  or  carnivorous 
tffth,  which  Aristotle  calls  Karcharodonta  ;  3. 
The  Rodent  quadrupeds,  which  are  indicated 
^y  a  negative  dental  character.  With  respect 
to  the  hoofed  or  ungulate  quadrupeds,  Aristotle 
p>ints  out  subordinate  groups,  and  characterises 
thtm  by  modifications  of  the  feet.  Thus,  the 
fiM  are  the  Polysckid^B  or  multungulate  qua- 
drapedii,  as  the  elephant ;  the  second  are  the 
I>!schida  or  bisulcate  quadrupeds,  as  the  Ru- 
minants and  hog ;  the  third  are  the  Aschida  or 
solidongulate  quadrupeds,  as  the  hurse  and  ass. 
Ray,  with  a  less  philosophical  appreciation 
of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  class  Zootoca 
«>r  ^lammalia,  arranges  his  equivalent  group  of 
'  Viviparous  four-footed  animals '  chiefly  on  the 
Aristotelian  characters,  the  primary  divisions 
Itin^  the  Unguicvlata  and  VnatUata^  and  the 
'•■i^'di visions  being  based  on  locomotive  and 
dtatal  characters.     The  whales  are  excluded. 

Linnaeus,  restoring  the  class  Mammalia  to  its 
Aristotelian  int*>gri^,  primarily  subdivides  it 
intf>  Unguiculaia^  IJnatdnta,  and  Mutica^  the 
latter  being  the  cqmvalent  of  the  Apoda  of 
Aristotle ;  but  his  secondary  divisions  or  orders 
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Bruki. 
Glirt*. 
Primates, 

Bellwxf, 

Pecora, 
Cete, 


are  taken  chiefly  from  modifications  of  the 
dentary  system.  The  following  is  the  scheme 
of  his  arrangement : — 

Mammalia. 
/Front  teetb,  none  in  either 

]8iW  .... 

Front  teeth,  cutters  2,  lani- 

aries  1  .        .        .       . 
Front  teeithy  piercers  (6,  2, 

10),  lanlaries  I 
'  Front  teeth,  in  both  upper 

and  lower  jaw 
Front  teeth,  none  in   the 

npperjaw     , 
Mukeate.    .     Teeth  variable    . 

(From  the  Systema  Jfaturce,  ed.  16,  Holmiaa,  p.  24.) 

Linnaeus  defines  the  class  Mammalia  as  fol- 
lows :  Heart  with  two  auricles  and  two  ventri- 
cles ;  blood  warm ;  lungs  respiring  reciprocally 
{pidmones  respirantes  reeiproce)  ;  Jaws  incum- 
bent, covered,  armed  with  teeth  in  most ;  jyenis 
intrans;  generation  viviparous,  lactiferous; 
senses,  tongue,  nostrils,  eyes,  ears,  t^tile  pa- 
pillae; covering,  hairs  few  in  tropical,  very 
sparing  in  aquatic,  mammals  ;  support,  four 
feet,  except  in  those  which  are  entirely  aquatic, 
in  which  the  posterior  feet  are  bound  together 
in  the  fin  of  the  tail ;  a  tail  in  most. 

Cuvier,  adopting  the  same  thn-efold  primary 
division  of  the  clasH,  subdivides  it  into  better 
and  more  naturally  defined  orders,  according  to 
various  characters  derived  from  the  dental,  the 
osseous,  generative,  and  the  locomotive  systt^ms. 
In  giving  the  outline  of  this  method,  Cuvier 
developes  the  principles  on  which  his  divisions 
are  founded. 

'  The  characters  by  which  Mammalia  differ 
most  essentially  one  from  another  are  derived 
from  the  organs  of  toucli,  from  wliich  results 
their  degree  of  dexterity ;  and  from  the  organs 
of  mastication,  which  determine  the  nature  of 
their  food  ;  and  upon  these  very  closely  depends 
not  only  everything  which  is  connected  with 
the  digestive  functions,  but  a  variety  of  other 
circumstances  relative  even  to  their  degrees  of 
intelligence. 

*The  perfection  of  the  orcans  of  touch  is 
estimated  by  the  number  and  mobility  of  tho 
digits,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  en- 
closed in  a  claw  or  in  a  hoof  A  hoof  which 
completely  encloses  that  part  of  the  digit  which 
touches  the  ground  precludes  the  exercise  of  it 
as  an  organ  of  touch  or  of  prehension.  The 
opposite  extreme  ie  where  the  nail,  in  the  form 
of  a  simple  lamina,  covers  only  one  side  of  tho 
end  of  the  digit,  leaving  the  other  side  in  pos- 
session of  all  its  delicacy  of  tact. 

*  The  kind  of  food  is  indicated  by  the  molar 
teeth,  to  the  form  of  which  the  articulation  of 
the  jaws  invariably  corresponds. 

'  -For  cutting  flesh,  the  molar  teeth  must  be 
trenchant  and  serrated ;  and  the  jaws  fltted 
together,  so  as  to  move  like  the  blades  of  a 
pair  of  scissors,  simply  opening  and  closing  in 
the  vertical  direction. 

'For  bruising  grains  and  roots,  the  molar 
teeth  must  have  flattened  crowns,  and  the  jaws 
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a  horizontal  motion;  and  further,  that  the 
grinding  surface  may  be  always  unequal,  like 
a  millstone,  the  teeth  must  be  composed  of 
substances  of  different  degrees  of  density,  and 
consequently  wearing  down  in  different  pro- 
portions. 

'  The  ungulate  quadrupeds  are  all  of  neces- 
sity herbivorous,  or  with  flat-crowned  molares, 
because  the  conformation-  of  their  feet  does  not 
permit  them  to  seize  living  prey. 

'  The  unguiculate  animals  are  susceptible  of 
more  variety.  They  are  not  limited  to  one 
kind  of  food;  and  besides  the  consequent 
variation  in  the  form  of  their  molares,  they 
differ  materially  from  each  other  in  the  mobihty 
and  sensibility  of  their  digits.  There  is,  more- 
over, a  characteristic  which  prodigiously  influ- 
ences their  dexterity,  and  gives  variety  to  their 
modes  of  action :  it  is  the  facul^  of  opjposing 
a  thumb  to  the  other  fingers,  so  as  to  seize  the 
smallest  objects,  which  constitutes  a  hand^ 
properly  so  called.  This  faculty  is  carried  to 
Its  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  man,  in 
whom  the  whole  anterior  extremity  is  free,  and 
can  be  exclusively  employed  in  prehension. 
These  different  combinations,  which  strictly  de- 
termine the  nature  of  the  several  mammiferous 
animals,  have  formed  the  grounds  for  their  dis- 
tribution into  the  following  orders : — 

'  Amongst  the  unguiculate  animals,  the  first 
is  man,  who,  in  addition  to  his  peculiar  privi- 
leges in  every  other  respect,  is  distinguished, 
zoologically,  by  possessing  hands  on  the  an- 
terior extremities  alone,  the  posterior  extremi- 
ties being  destined  to  sustain  him  in  an  erect 
position. 

'The  order  which  comes  nearest  to  man — ^that 
termed  Quadruniana — has  hands  on  the  four 
extremities. 

'Another  order,  termed  Camivora,  has  not 
the  thumb  free  and  opposable  on  the  anterior 
extremities. 

'These  three  orders  possess,  likewise,  seve- 
rally, the  three  kinds  of  teeth;  viz.  molars, 
laniaries,  and  incisors. 

'The  quadrupeds  of  the  fourth  order,  viz. 
the  BodentiOf  have  the  digits  differing  little 
from  those  of  the  Camivora;  but  they  want 
the  laniary  teeth,  and  have  the  incisors  of  a 
form  and  disposition  altogether  peculiar  to 
themselvea 

'  To  these  succeed  the  animals  whose  digits 
now  become  much  cramped,  being  sunk  deep 
in  large  and,  most  commonly,  crooked  claws. 
They  are  further  defective  in  the  absence  of 
incisor  teeth ;  some  of  them  even  want  the 
laniaries,  and  others  are  altogether  destitute  of 
dentary  organs.  We  shall  comprehend  them 
under  the  term  Edentata. 

'This  distribution  of  unguiculate  animals 
would  be  perfect,  and  would  form  a  verv  re- 
gular chain,  if  New  Holland  had  not  lately 
furnished  us  with  a  small  collateral  chain, 
composed  of  the  Marsupial  animals,  all  the 
genera  of  which,  while  they  are  connected  by  a 
general  similarity  of  organisation,  at  the  same 
time  correspond,  in  their  dentition  and  diet, 
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some  to  the  Camtwra,  others  to  the  Rodentia, 
and  a  third  tribe  to  the  Edentata. 

'The  ungulate  animals  are  less  numerous, 
and  present  fewer  variations  of  form. 

*  The  liuminantiOf  by  their  cloven  feet,  their 
want  of  upper  incisors,  and  their  complicated 
stomach,  form  a  very  distinct  order. 

'  All  the  other  quadrupeds  with  hoofs  might  be 
united  into  a  single  order,  which  I  would  call  Pa- 
chydennata  or  Jumenta^  the  elephant  excepted, 
which  might  form  an  order  of  itself  having 
some  remote  affinities  to  the  order  Rodentia. 

'  Last  of  all  come  the  Mammalia^  which  have 
no  hinder  extremities,  and  whose  fijsh-like  form 
and  aquatic  life  would  induce  us  to  form  them 
into  a  separate  class,  if  their  economy  was  not 
in  every  other  respect  the  same  as  in  the  class 
in  which  we  shall  leave  them.  They  are  the 
warm-blooded  fishes  of  the  ancients,  or  the 
Cetacea^  which,  combining  the  powers  of  other 
Mammalia  with  the  advantage  of  being  sustained 
upon  the  watery  element,  include  the  most  gi- 
gantic forms  to  be  found  in  the  whole  animal 
creation.'     (Regne  Animal^  2nd  edit  p.  65.) 

Uliger,  in  primarily  dividing  the  Mammalia 
into  those  with  free  and  those  with  fettered 
limbs — the  pedes  exserti  distincti  contrasted 
with  the  pedes  retracti  obvoluti — made  a  more 
unequal  and  less  natural  partition  than  the 
threefold  one  of  Aristotle.  The  seals  and  the 
whales  balance  all  the  rest  of  the  class  in  the 
Illigerian  system.  The  subdivisions,  also^  of 
these  pnmarj  groups,  based  exclusively  on 
characters  of  locomotion,  although  fr^uently 
ingenious,  have  met  with  little  acceptance  b<>- 
yond  some  of  the  schools  of  Germany.  De 
Blainville,  in  1816,  adopted  a  character  from 
the  reproductive  system  for  the  primary  division 
of  the  mammalia,  viz,  into  the  Monodelphes, 
DidelpheSf  and  Omitkodelphes.  His  orders  are 
in  the  main  a  return  to  the  Linnsean  system 
and  nomenclature,  with  some  peculiar  views,  as 
e.  g.  of  the  quadromanous  or  primatial  affinity 
of  the  Sloths,  which  have  never  gained  accep- 
tance. But  his  system  indicates  a  clearer 
appreciation  or  stronger  conviction  of  the  value 
of  the  character  of  parity  or  imparity  in  the 
nimiber  of  toes  of  the  Ungulata,  first  suggested 
by  Cuvler,  than  was  subsequently  entertained 
by  the  originator  of  the  idea.  The  position  of 
the  Marsupial  and  Monotrematous  quadrupeds 
at  the  bottom  of  the  class  Mammalia,  and  the 
higher  value  assigned  to  the  group  which  they 
constituted,  than  that  in  the  Rigne  Animal 
of  Cuvier,  were  ideas  also  in  closer  conformity 
with  nature. 

C.  Lucien  Bonaparte  made  the  most  im- 
portant improvement  in  the  classification  of 
Mammalia  which  has  been  proposed  since  the 
establishment  of  the  natural  character  of  the 
implacental  or  ovoviviparous  division.  He, 
adopting  the  primary  division  into  Hacentalia 
and  Implacentalia,  divided  the  former  into  the 
two  subclasses  Educabilia  and  IneducabUiOj  the 
latter  including  the  orders  BrtUa^  Cheiroptera^ 
Insectiwra,  and  Rodentia^  with  the  common 
character  of  cerebrum  unilobum. 
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Isidore  Geoffiroy  St  Hilaire  raises  the  Mar- 
supialk  into  a  distinct  class,  and  literally 
ri 'luplifies  the  idea  of  Cuvier,  bv  placing  its 
.^ubvlivi^ions  as  orders  in  parallel  equiyalents 
vith  the  orders  of  the  Placentalia, 

Sir  Ererard  Home  proposed  a  system  of 
cla^Mfication  of  Mammalia  according  to  the 
moilidcations  of  the  placenta,  which  unites 
many  animals  by  common  characters  which  be- 
luu^'  to  wholly  distinct  types  of  organisation. 

Prof.  Owen,  in  1857,  after  carefully  matur- 
ing the  obserrations  of  many  years  on  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  brain,  the  mode  of  reproduction  of 
the  teoth,  the  locomotiye,  generative,  and  tegu- 
D»  ntury  characters  of  Mammalia,  laid  before 
tli(>  Linnsean  Society  the  following  classification, 
which  we  reproduce  below.  The  characters  of 
tttoh  sul^class  and  order  will  be  found  in  its 
proper  place. 

Subclass  Abchbncbphaul 
Order  1.  Bimuna. 

Sitbculss  Gtbkncephala. 

A.  Unguiculata. 

Order  2.  Quadrumana.  Fam.  Catarrhina, 
Platyrrhina,  Strepsirhina. 

Order  3.  Camiwra.  Fara.  Digitigrada, 
Plantigrada^  Pinnigrada. 

B.  Ungulato. 

Order  4.  Artiodactyla.     Fam.  Omnivora, 

Kuminantia. 
Order  5.  Ferissodactyla,      Fam.  Multun- 

gula,  Solidungula. 
Order  6.  Froboscidea.  Fam.  Elcphantidse, 

Dinotheriidse. 
Order  7.  Toxodontia.    Fam.  Toxodontidae, 

Nesodontids. 

C.  Mntilata. 

Order  8.  Sirenia,    Fam.  Manatidte,  Hali- 

coridee. 
Order  9.  Cclacca.    Fam.  Delphinidse,  Ba- 

laenids. 

Subclass  LisssxcfEPHALA. 
Order  10.  Bruta.      Fam.    Bradypodidse, 

Dasypodid«,  Edentula. 
Order  11.  Cheiroptera.    Fam.  Frugivora, 

Insectivora. 
Order  12.  Insrctivora.       Fam.    Talpidse, 

Erinaceidae,  Soricidae. 
Order  13.  Eodentia.  Fam.  Nonclaviculata, 

Claviculata. 

Subclass  Ltbncephala. 
Order  14.  Marsupialia,  Fam.  Rhizophaga, 

Poephaga,  Carpophaga,  £nto- 

mophaga. 
Order  15.  Monotremata,  Fam.  Echidnidse, 

Omithorhynchidse. 

No  linear  arrangement  of  the  orders  of  a 
■li>ii  can  erer  express  more  than  a  part  of 
'..'•ir  mutual  afiKnities.  If  we  were  to  place 
'  'm  according  to  their  natural  relations,  the 
V  ■•drumanu  would  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
•  .>^,  as  from  these  the  greatest  number  and 
^  ir>tj  of  affinities  seem  to  radiate.  Thus, 
<:."  gi^nuB  Galeopithectia  leads  to  the  Cheiro- 
^i.ra,  the  Lemur  to  the  Camiwra,  the  Loris 
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to  the  sloths  among  the  Edentata ;  while  with 
the  Bodentia  the  Lemurs  claim  close  alliance 
through  the  Chtiromys  or  Aye-aye, 

Amongst  the  Carnivora,  Cercoleptea  ap- 
proaches the  Lemurida,  Mydaus  the  Gymnu- 
rine  Insectivores,  and  Phoca^  Hippopotamus 
and  the  Sirenia.  In  the  Artiodajctyla^  Camehut 
trends  off  towards  Equits^  Siis  towards  CenteteSf 
Moschtts  towards  Dolichotia.  In  the  Ptrisso- 
dactyla^  Hyrax  indicates  the  Rodent  type. 
The  Elepliant  and  the  Capybara  have  some 
remote  analogy,  as  pointed  out  by  Cuvier. 
Toxodontia,  Sirenia,  and  Cetaoea  have  many 
points  of  analogy  inter  se.  The  Bruta  have 
lost  in  the  mailed  Glyptodon  a  transitional 
step  to  the  thick  and  tubercular-hided  rhino- 
ceros ;  while  the  Megatherium  approaches  the 
colossal  Pachyderms,  the  Sloth  the  Rumi- 
nants, and  Mania  and  OrycUropus  respectively 
the  Echidna  and  Omithorbynelius.  The  Ro- 
dentia  have  the  same  scalpriform  molars  as 
the  Aye-Aye,  the  Hyrax^  the  Toxodon,  and 
the  "VVombat,  In  the  Cheiroptera,  whilst 
Pieropu8  typifies  Gakopithccus,  Vespertilio 
approaches  Sorex.  But  the  most  divergent 
affinities  are  observed  in  the  Marsupialia.  Here 
the  BasyuridcB  and  Diddphid<B  typify  the 
Soricidae,  Chctropus  represents  Macroscdidts^ 
Piromelva  and  Myrtnecobiua  the  Rrinaceid{Bt 
Phascolomys  Lagostomuay  Macropid<g  the  Jer- 
boas and  Hares,  Petaurua  the  fiying  squirrel, 
Phalangistida  SciuruSf  and  Pha^colarctua  Bra- 
dypua. 

In  such  a  reticulate  weaving  of  affinities, 
under  which  image  the  true  relations  of  the 
Mammalia,  as  at  present  known,  can  alone  be 
impartially  and  faithfully  expressed,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  lower  the  order  is  in  the 
class,  the  greater  divergence  of  analogy  it  offers 
to  the  orders  above  it  in  the  scale.  Thus 
more  points  of  analogy  exist  between  the 
Liitacncephala  and  Lyenccphala  inter  se,  than 
between  the  Unguiculate  and  Ungulate  groups 
of  Gyrencephalate  Mammalia. 

From  different  points  at  the  base  of  this  cone 
the  connection  may  be  traced  with  the  inferior 
classes ;  the  most  direct  transition  appears  to 
be  made  by  the  Monotremes  to  the  chiss  of 
Reptiles.  The  functions  of  the  warm-blooded 
mammalia  of  the  tertiary  period  were  fulfilled 
during  the  secondary  age  by  reptiles.  Thus,  in 
the  oolitic  seas,  the  whales  were  represented 
by  the  Ichthyosauria  ;  whilst  the  extinct  Pte- 
rodactyles  represented  the  bats.  The  Mammalia 
which  present  the  closest  relations  to  birds  are 
the  marsupial  petaurists  and  the  arboreal 
Rodents;  but  the  hiatus  is  great  Between 
mammals  and  fishes  the  reptiles  interpose  at 
all  points. 

ligammaloyy  (Lat.  mamma,  and  (sT.Kiyos). 
The  science  of  Mammals ;  the  doctrine  of  their 
organisation,  habits,  properties,  and  classifica- 
tion.    [Makmalia.] 

Mamniea  (Mamey,  its  American  name).  A 
genus  of  CluaiaceiBf  comprising  AT.  americana^ 
the  fruit  of  which,  under  the  name  of  Mammce 
Apple  or  South  American  Apricot^  is  much  es- 
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t«emed  in  tropical  conntries.  It  is  as  large  as 
a  cannon  ball,  yellow,  with  the  rind,  pulp,  and 
seeds  bitter,  but  the  intermediate  flesh  sweet 
and  aromatic.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies  and  tropical  America,  but  is  culti- 
Tated  and  almost  naturalised  in  some  parts  of 
tropical  A<da  and  Africa. 

Maminee.  The  Lucuma  mammosumy 
sometimes  called  Marmalade-tree.  It  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  Mammee  apple  of  the 
preceding  article. 

Mammlftors  (Lat.  mamma,  and  fero,  / 
bear).  A  term  synonymous  with  Mammals  or 
Mammalia. 

ICaminoii  (Syr.).  Among  the  Jews,  this 
word  signified  riches,  or  the  god  of  riches.  In 
the  Paradise  Losty  Milton  represents  Mammon 
as  one  of  the  fallen  angels. 

Utammirtli  (a  word  of  Samoied  origin,  ap- 
plied in  Siberia  to  burrowing  animals).  The 
extinct  elephant  of  Siberia,  Northern  Europe, 
and  North  America.  Its  remains  occur  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  in  post-pliocene  deposits. 
Its  grinders  are  broader,  and  have  narrower 
and  more  numerous  and  close-set  transverse 
plates  and  ridges,  than  in  other  elephants.  In 
several  of  the  instances  of  Mammoth's  tusks 
from  British  strata,  the  ivory  has  been  so  little 
altered  as  to  be  fit  for  the  purposes  of  manufac- 
ture ;  and  the  tusks  of  the  mammoth,  which  are 
still  better  preserved  in  the  frozen  drift  of 
Siberia,  have  long  been  collected  in  great  num- 
bers as  articles  of  commerce.  The  mammoth 
is  more  completely  known  than  most  other  ex- 
tinct animals  by  reason  of  the  discovery  of  an 
entire  specimen,  preserved  in  the  frozen  soil  of 
a  cliff  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena  in  Siberia. 
The  skin  was  clothed  with  a  reddish  wool,  and 
with  long  black  liairs.  It  is  now  preserved  at 
St  Petersburg,  together  with  the  skeleton,  to 
which  parts  of  the  skin  of  the  head,  the  eyeball, 
the  strong  ligament  of  the  nape  which  helped 
to  sustain  the  heavy  head  and  teeth,  and  the 
hoofs,  remain  attached.  The  mammoth  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  a  wider  geographical  range 
than  any  other  extinct  elephant.  Its  remains 
have  been  found  in  the  British  Isles,  conti- 
nental Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  Siberia,  and 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  North  America, 
where  it  coexisted  not  only  with  the  gigantic 
Mastodon  ohioticuSy  but  also  with  a  second 
species  of  true  elephant  {E.  texiamts\  the 
teeth  of  which  were  more  adapted  to  a  succu- 
lent vegetable  diet. 

SKan  (a  Teutonic  word,  from  the  Aryan  root 
man,  to  think ;  hence  Sansc.  menu,  a  thinker). 
Of  all  living  beings  on  the  surface  of  this  planet, 
the  first  is  man^  who,  in  addition  to  his  peculiar 
privileges  in  every  other  respect,  is  distinguished 
zoologically  by  possessing  a  hand  on  the  an- 
terior extremities  only,  the  posterior  or  lower 
limbs  beingdestined  to  sustain  him  in  an  erect 
position.  He  is,  however,  naked,  and  without 
natural  defensive  or  destructive  weapons. 

The  main  points  of  internal  anatomy  in 
which  man  differs  from  or  excels  the  lower 
animals  are  the  following :  First  of  all,  in  the 
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magnitude  of  the  brain,  which  is  rektirelj 
greater  than  the  spinal  chord  and  nerves  in 
him  than  in  any  other  animal.  This  supe- 
riority  is  chiefly  due  to  the  great  developement 
of  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  which  an* 
likewise  charactensed  in  man  by  the  niiin>t>r 
and  depth  of  the  convolutions,  by  which  tb 
cineritious  and  vascular  sur&ce  is  angm^Dted 
The  parts  which  exist  in  the  human  brain  to 
a  greater  extent  than  in  the  lower  animals  are 
the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  the  com- 
sponding  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  th<f 
lesser  hippocampus. 

Of  the  external  senses,  that  of  smell  is  tbi> 
least  developed ;  but  both  this  and  the  other 
organs  are  well  balanced,  and  in  their  orgAoi- 
sation  most  delicate  and  perfect  The  two  eyes 
are  directed  forward  ;  and  thus,  though  mm 
does  not  see  on  two  sides  at  once,  like  maDj 
quadrupeds,  there  is  more  unity  in  the  jmx 
of  his  vision,  and  he  can  concentrate  his  attfii- 
tion  more  closely  on  the  objects  of  his  scrutiny. 
The  external  ear,  having  little  mobility  or  ex- 
tent, does  not  increase  the  intensity  of  «)im<i«: 
notwithstanding  which,  Cavicr  well  remarks 
that  man  best  distinguishes  their  intonation. 
So  also  with  respect  to  the  organ  of  smell; 
though  most  animals  excel  man  in  their  pov'T 
of  scent  for  particular  objects,  there  are  DOLr 
perhaps  which  can  distinguish  so  many  varieri«* 
of,  or  which  are  so  uniformly  affected  by,  112- 
pleasant  odonrs.  In  the  discrimination  ai^i 
delicacy  of  taste  man  has  unquestionablj  tin 
advantage  over  the  lower  animals ;  and  in  n^) 
species  is  the  hand  so  framed,  or  the  tactile 
extremities  of  the  digits  so  expanded,  or  en- 
dowed with  such  an  exquisitely  sensitiTe  and 
discriminative  integument,  as  in  man. 

*Man,'  says  Cuvier,  *haa  a  particular  pr^ 
eminence  in  his  oi^ans  of  voice :  he  is  the  oray 
mammal  that  can  articulate  sounds;  probdl.y 
on  account  of  the  form  of  his  mouth  and  th- 
great  mobility  of  his  lips.  Hence  results  h*:? 
most  valuable  mode  of  communication;  for  J 
all  signs  that  can  be  conveniently  employed  tor 
the  transmission  of  ideas,  varied  sounds  ar? 
those  which  can  be  perceived  at  the  gpeat»^* 
distance,  and  in  most  directions  simulta- 
neously.'    [Laxouaob.] 

The  position  of  the  heart,  which  rests  f'^- 
liquely  on  the  diaphragm,  and  on  vhifH 
depends  the  absence  of  the  azygofi  lobe  of  t  V 
right  lung,  and  of  the  thoracic  inferior  favr— 
both  which  exist  in  most  of  the  inferior  Mam- 
malia— relates  to  man's  erect  position. 

The  alimentary  organs  of  man  indicate  !ij 
natural  destination  for  a  mixed  diet  of  anirou 
and  vegetable  substances ;  but  the  prehenrt^ 
faculty  of  his  hands,  and  the  intelligence  vhi^'-' 
governs  its  application,  permitted  the  teeth  f  • 
remain  of  such  forms  and  proportions  as  mijn] 
simply  serve  to  divide  and  crush  the  f^'^-i 
which  the  hands  carry  to  the  mouth.  The*  th- 
canine  teeth,  though  present  and  with  crf>w:.* 
shaped  for  piercing,  do  not  exceed  the  adj.  n; 
ing  teeth  in  size,  and  no  interval  in  the  decrjJ 
series  of  one  jaw  is  required  to  receive  a  \  '^ 
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do^<d  tusk  of  the  opposite  jaw  vboB  the  mouth 
k  cloijod ;  thus  the  dental  series  in  man  is  not 
(/niy  equable,  but  unbroken.  The  fore  teeth 
in  framed  for  dividing ;  the  back  teeth  have 
f1:it  aod  tnbeitnilate  crowns  for  bruising;  the 
^.'lort  and  but  moderately  strong  jaws  hardly 
admit  of  the  mastication  of  herbage,  or  the 
derooring  of  flesh  that  has  not  been  previously 
p.t  |«ired  by  cookine. 

The  oigans  of  digestion  conform  with  those 
of  taanducation ;  the  stomach  is  simple;  the 
utestiaal  canal  of  mean  length ;  the  small  in- 
tf^t'mw  are  provided  with  numerous  transverse 
folds  of  the  secreting  and  absorbing  mucous 
ni'^mbrane,  called  valvulm  cannivenUs;  the 
Urge  int(>stine8  are  well  marked ;  they  oom- 
QeQce  by  a  short  and  wide  caecum,  provided 
vith  a  long,  slender,  and  vermiform  appendage. 
The  period  of  gestation  is  nine  months.  In 
VLt-nl  there  is  only  one  child  at  a  birth; 
tvics  are  bom  once  in  about  five  hundred 
%>es  of  parturition,  and  more  than  that  num- 
!>?r  is  extremely  rare.  The  foetus  of  seven 
axDths  is  eleven  inches  in  length;  that  of 
iiii«>  mouths  eighteen  inches.  Those  which 
n-  l«ni  prior  to  the  seventh  month  usually 
it'  The  first  or  milk  teeth  begin  to  appear 
>  ftv  mouths  after  birth,  commencing  with  the 
ncijiors;  at  two  years  the  entire  deciduous 
*t{frf,  twenty  in  namber,  is  attained.  These 
A-  shed  successively  from  about  the  seventh 
>3r.  to  be  replaced  by  others.  The  eight  de- 
.du(/u&  incisors  are  succeeded  by  eight  per- 
uQfQt  ones ;  the  four  deciduous  canines  by 
^  permanent  ones ;  the  eight  deciduous  mo- 
»iv5  by  the  eight  bicuspides.  Of  the  twelve 
rse  or  posterior  molars,  which  are  permanent, 
-re  are  forr — one  on  each  side  of  both  jaws 
that  make  their  appearance  at  four  years 
Q'i  a  half;  four  more  at  nine  years ;  the  last 
irlieing  frequently  not  cut  until  the  twentieth 
'•ir.  The  fcetus  presenta  one-fourth  of  the 
iclt  »t;itnre  when  bom ;  it  has  attained  one 
id  of  it  at  two  years  and  a  half,  and  three- 
^irths  at  nine  or  ten  years.  Between  the 
■T^Dteenth  and  twenty-first  years  the  growth 
mr>^t  entirely  ceases.  Man  rarely  exceeds  six 
f.\  and  M'ldom  remains  under  five.  Woman 
ordinarily  some  inches  shorter.  When  the 
\  ^tatare  is  attained,  the  body  generally  be- 
^^  to  increase  in  bulk ;  fat  is  accumulated  in 
"  rJIaUr  tissue;  afterwards  the  solids  be- 
Q'_-  rigid ;  the  fat  is  commonly  absorbed ; 
';  'i<fore  smoothly-filled  integument  falls  in 
liklc^;  and  old  age  arrives,  with  decrepi- 
-• .  decay,  and  death.  Man  rarely  lives  be- 
nl  a  hundred  years ;  and  most  of  the  species, 
lirt  from  disease,  accidents,  or  merely  old 
.  F*^rish  before  that  term. 
T^e  child,'  says  Cuvier,  'needs  the  assist- 
<^  ^f  its  mother  much  longer  than  her  milk ; 
t-ncv  rpjjults  an  education  intellectual  as  well 
{^•'j-'ii'al,  and  a  durable  mutual  attachment. 
m  the  long  period  of  infantile  weakness 
jlts  domestic  subordination,  and,  conse- 
nt ]y,  the  order  of  society  at  lai^e;  as  the 
"^z  persons  which  compose  the  new  families 
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continue  to  preserve  with  their  parents  those 
tender  relations  to  which  they  have  been  so 
long  accustomed  This  disposition  to  mutual 
assistance  multiplies  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent  those  advantages  previously  derived  by 
isolated  man  from  his  intelligence.  It  has  as- 
sisted him  to  tame  or  repulse  other  animals,  to 
defend  himself  from  the  efiects  of  climate,  and 
thus  enabled  him  to  cover  the  earth  with  his 
species.  Circumstances,  more  or  less  favour- 
able, have  restrained  the  social  condition  within 
limited  degrees,  or  have  promoted  its  develope- 
ment.  The  glacial  climates  of  the  north  of 
both  continents,  and  the  impenetrable  forests 
of  America,  are  stiU  inhabited  by  the  savage 
hunter  or  fisherman ;  the  immense  sandy  or 
salt  plains  of  Central  Asia  and  Africa  are 
covered  with  a  pastoral  people  and  innumer- 
able herds.  These  half-civilised  hordes  as- 
semble at  the  call  of  every  enthusiastic  chief, 
and  overrun  the  cultivated  countries  that  sur- 
round them,  in  which  they  establish  themselves 
but  to  become  enervated,  and  to  be  subjected 
in  their  turn  to  the  next  invaders.  This  is  the 
true  cause  of  that  despotism  which  in  every  age 
has  crushed  the  industry  called  forth  under  the 
fine  climates  of  Persia,  India,  and  China.  Mild 
climates,  soils  naturally  irrigated,  and  rich  in 
vegetables,  are  the  natural  cradles  of  agricul- 
ture and  civilisation  ;  and  when  their  position 
is  such  as  to  afibrd  shelter  from  the  incursions 
of  barbarians,  talents  of  every  kind  are  mutu- 
ally exdted.  Such  were  formerly  (the  first  in 
Europe)  Greece  and  Italy ;  and  such  is  at  pre* 
sent  nearly  all  the  happy  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface.' 

The  influences  of  climate,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent habits  and  social  conditions  thence  re- 
sulting, are  associated  with  differences  of  form, 
stature,  features,  and  colour  of  the  skin ;  not 
greater,  however,  than  the  corresponding  dif- 
ferences which  indicate  varieties  of  a  species  in 
the  lower  Mammalia ;  and  accordingly  natural- 
ists have  distinguished,  and  have  characterised 
with  more  or  less  success,  different  races  or 
varieties  of  man.  As  the  races  and  varieties 
of  the  domesticated  quadrupeds,  so  also  those 
of  the  human  species,  blend  imperceptibly  with 
each  other;  and  the  absence  of  well-defined 
boundaries  depends  not  only  on  the  gradual 
subsidence  and  change  of  those  physical  causes 
which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  original  varie- 
ties, but  also  to  the  faculty  common  to  the  in- 
dividuals of  different  varieties  of  the  same 
species  to  produce,  by  their  union,  indinduals 
capable  of  propagating  the  intermediate  variety. 
Hence  has  ansrn  the  difiiculty  of  defining  the 
primary  races  of  man,  and  the  discrepancy 
which  exists  in  the  conclusions  of  those  na- 
turalists who  have  devoted  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  this  important  and  most  interesting 
branch  of  zoology.  Cuvier  considers  that 
three  varieties  are  eminently  distinct — the 
white,  or  Caucasian ;  the  yellow,  or  Mongo' 
Han  ;  the  black,  or  Ethiopian, 

*  The  Caucasian,'  he  observes,  *  to  which  we 
belong,  is  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  the 
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<mil  which  forms  the  head  ;  and  it  is  this  one 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  most  civilised  na- 
tions— to  those  which  have  generally  held  the 
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Syrian,  Phccnician,  and  Ethiopian ;  the  Ary  n 
or  Indo-Euroj>eany  which  includes  Sansvnt, 
Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  Grennan,  and  Wiic ;  t'jr- 


rest  in  subjection.    It  varies  in  complexion  and   Monosyllabic  languages,  as  Chinese,  TbiWtaD, 


Birman,  Siamese  ;  the  Polj/synthctic  lanv>ia2-, 
a  class  including  most  of  the  American-hxliiQ 
dialects.  The  combination  of  zoolog:ical,  »nf.- 
tomical,  and  glossological  chancters,  is  tnii! 
wanting  to  establish  the  exact  character  sn'il 
limits  of  the  human  races.  [AirrHitor(>i<nn  | 
Manatee  or  Wanatti  A  geDos  of  ^"^i:  - 
nian  Mammalia,  in  which  the  molar  U>etb  h;v  • 
square  crowns  marked  by  two  transrerseriJ:-. 
There  are  no  incisors  or  canines  in  the  u«iitt. 

the  tropical  seas  d 


in  the  colour  of  the  hair. 

*  The  Mongolian  is  known  by  his  projecting 
cheekbones,  flat  visage,  narrow  and  oblique 
eyebrows,  scanty  beard,  and  olive  complexion. 
Great  empires  have  been  established  by  this 
race  in  China  and  Japan,  and  its  conquests 
have  sometimes  extended  to  this  side  of  the 
Great  Desert;  but  its  civilisation  has  always 
remained  stationary. 

*  The  Negro  or  Ethiopian  race  is  confined 
to  the  southward  of  the  Atlas  chain  of  moun-  Species  are  known  from 
tains.  Its  colour  is  black,  its  hair  crisped,  the  both  Africa  and  America, 
cranium  is  contracted,  and  the  nose  flattened. 
The  projecting  muzzle  and  thick  lips  evidently 
approximate  it  to  the  apes.  The  hordes  of 
which  it  is  composed  have  always  continued 
barbarous.' 

To  the  three  primary  races  characterised  by 
Cuvier,  Blumenbach  adds  the  Malayan  and 
American  races.  Of  the  Malays,  however, 
Cuvier  asks,  *  Can  they  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  their  neighbours  on  both  sides,  the  Cau- 
casian Indians  and  the  Mongolian  Chinese?' 
And  with  regard  to  the  Americans,  he  states, 
*They  have  no  precise  or  constant  character 
which  can  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  a 
particular  pace.  Their  copper-coloured  com- 
plexion is  not  sufficient  Their  general  black 
hair  and  scanty  beard  would  induce  us  to  ap- 
proximate them  to  the  Mongols,  if  their  dc^ 
fined  features,  their  nose  as  projecting  as  ours, 
their  large  and  open  eyes,  did  not  oppose  such 
a  theory,  and  correspond  with  the  featui^ea  of 
the  European.' 

Dr.  Prichard,  however,  considered  that  there 
are  seven  classes  of  nations  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  strongly  marked  lines. 
The  firvt  class  corresponds  with  Cuvier's 
Caucasian  variety,  but  which  Dr.  Prichard 
prefers  to  call  Iranian. 

The  secondf  which  he  terms  Turanian,  is 
equivalent  to  the  Mongolian  variety. 

The  third  class  are  the  native  American 
races,  excluding  the  Esquimaux  and  some 
tribes  which  resemble  them  more  than  the 
majority  of  inhabitants  of  the  New  World. 

The  fourth  class  comprises  only  the  Hot- 
tentot and  Bushman  races. 

A  fifth  class  includes  the  Negroes. 
The  sixth  class  consists  of  the  Papuans,  or 
woolly-haired  natives  of  Polynesia. 

The  seventh  class  includes  the  Alfonron  and 
Australian  races. 

The  above  classification  has  not  generally 
been  adopted. 

A  study  of  the  resemblances  and  differences 
of  human  speech  in  Tarious  regions  and  various 
ages,  has  added  much  and  will  contribute  more 
to  the  true  knowledge  and  definition  of  the 
primitive  races  of  the  human  species.  It  has 
already  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  follow- 
ing families  of  languages:  The  Semitic^  to 
which  belong  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldean, 
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[LlFB-PIlXaBBTING  A^ 
PAKATUS.] 

BKanoliittaei  (Mancinella,  the  9^^^ 
name).  The  Hijtpomane  Mancinella,  ft  xrf  r- 
habiting  the  West  India  islands,  and  ctlr'n/  '. 
f(»  its  poisonous  qualities.  It  is  assert ru  t:. 
to  sleep  beneath  its  shade  is  fatal;  ani\ii> 
the  land-crabs  found  in  the  groves  of  r*  *- 
chineel  become  poisonous  from  feeiling  on  • 
seeds.  Although  there  is  much  exai:j:»r;i'  ' 
in  these  stories,  no  doubt  exists  of  th^ii'^L 
effects  of  manchineel  juice  when  intrt>i.:  i 
into  the  system. 

UKanetiiite.      A    brown    silicate  of  r- 
[Smithsonitb]  from  Mancino,  near  I>'!r}i"r" 

Hffan<lanni>  (Lat.  we  enjoin),  lu  Li«-  i 
prerogatire  writ,  in  the  form  of  a  oomm.  ' 
issuing  from  the  Court  of  King's  R^nch.  '  • 
pected  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  in>r  1 
court  of  judicature  within  the  king's  doriiin 
requiring  them  to  perform  Tarious  dniif>  j  i 
is  grounded  on  the  suggestion  of  a  party  i  ^ 
jured  by  the  acts  or  omissions  of  such  {*■>  ^ 
or  bodies ;  and  lies,  for  instance,  to  comj^l  I 
admission  or  restoration  of  a  party  8pf>ly  i: '! 
an  office  or  franchise  which  has  been  ii.t'-  I 
withheld,  for  the  production  of  public  j^i;  I 
to  compel  the  holding  of  courts,  &c.  Tix  ; '  j 
ceedings  on  mandamus  have  been  rpico  I 
by  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts  1^-  -  ' 
1854,  so  as  nearly  to  nsemble  those  or.  ^ 
ordinary  action. 

Maadarlii.  The  Portuguese  term  ' 
Port,  mandar,  Lat  mandare,  to  comiffop'^ 
a  member  of  the  official  order  of  ncti  r 
China.  Mandarins  are  either  ciril  or  toia' 
of  the  former  there  are  nine  classes,  of  th^ ' 
five.  Although  the  mandarins  are  infer 
dignity  to  the  higher  class  of  nobilitr.  f 
dignity  partakes  of  a  personal  chswrff'- 
form  the  effective  ministry  and  magij''ti'- 
the  country.  The  Chinese  equivalent  i  f 
darin  is  kouon^  which  signifies  literally  cz; 
character. 

Mandat*  (Fr.).      A   French   gorem' 
negotiable  security,  isstied  for  a  J«hoii 
(under  the  Directory)  after  th©  withdraw 
AssiONATS  [which  seel. 

IKaBdelio  Aeid (Ger.  mandel, ana' 
A  white  crystalline  acid  obtainetl  by  thf 
of  hydrocUoric  acid  on  bitter-almoaJ  oil 


MANDIBLE 

chemical  formula  m  CiqE^Os  +  HO.  It  has 
also  been  called  FormobenroUic  acid^  inasmiijch 
as  it  contains  the  elements  ol  formic  acid  and 
hydmret  of  bemsoyle. 

MMuidlble  (Lat.  mandibular  «  ^'<no).  In 
Zoology,  this  term  is  applied  to  the  lower  jaw 
of  mammals,  and  to  both  jaws  of  birds  (ex* 
cept  by  Illig^r,  who  restricts  its  meaning  to  the 


MANGANITE 

Tho  ^<pneral  name  given  by  the 
Latins  to  tho  spirits  of  the  dead.  The  word 
means  '  the  good  ones/  and  recurs  in  the  name 
of  Mana,  an  Italian  goddess,  and  its  opposite 
is  found  in  the  word  immanis.  They  were 
commonly  identified  with  the  lares,  and  so 
reeeired  the  name  of  Dii  Manes.  In  the  month 
of  February,  annually,  all  the  Manes  were  propi- 


lower  jaw  in  this  class  also).    In  insects  it  is   tiated  in  the  Feralia  or  Parentalia  during  twelve 


applied  to  the  upper  or  anterior  pAir  of  jaws. 

Btandtbnlatafl  (Lat.  mandibula).  The 
name  of  a  grand  section  of  insects,  including  all 
those  which  preserve  their  organs  of  mastication 
in  their  last  or  perfect  stage  of  metamorphosis. 

Xandloe*  The  American  name  of  a  plant, 
otherwise  called  CasdaiHif  which  is  cultivated 
within  the  tropics  of  America,  for  the  sake  of 
the  fsecula  contained  in  its  stems.  It  is  the 
Manihot  utUissima  of  botanists,  formeriv  called 
latropha  Manihot  Tapioca  is  one  of  its  pro- 
ducts. In  its  raw  state  the  plant  is  poisonous ; 
but  by  torrefaction  and  washing  the  fiaecula  is 
rendered  harmless.     [Makihot.J 

Mandraffora  (Gr.  fioi^payApaf,  eormpted 
into  the  French  main  de  gUnre^  and  the 
English  mandrake).  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  Solanaceee.  M,  offcinarum  is  a  beautifVil 
autumn-blooming  perennial,  with  wavy  mar- 
gined leaves  and  deep  purple  flowers.  It  has 
a  thick  fleshy  root.  The  herb  mentioned  in 
Genesis  zzx.,  which  our  translation  renders 
mandrake,  was  probably  some  flower  or  root 
to  which  common  belief  attached  value  as  a 
philter.  The  mandrake  of  modem  as  well  as 
classical  superstition  is  a  herb  supposed  to  have 
a  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  a  man.  Those 
who  tear  it  from  the  ground  are  obliged  to  do  so 
with  peculiar  ceremonials :  shrieks  and  groans 
are  heard  to  issue  from  it,  which  have  the  power 
of  injuring  the  unwary  person  who  hears  them. 
Its  favourite  habitat  was  believed  to  be  the 
ground  under  a  gallows  on  which  a  criminal 
was  hanging.  When  plucked,  it  was  said  to  be 
nseful  in  conjurations,  for  the  transfi)rmation 
of  men  or  beasts;  and  was  also  believed  to 
enable  the  possessor  to  acquire  riches  at  play, 
and  to  discover  hidden  treasures. 

Bteadrel  (Fr.  mandrin).  In  Mechanics,  a 
revolving  shank  to  which  turners  affix  their 
work  in  a  lathe ;  it  also  signifies  the  part  of 
the  anvil,  or  other  tool,  used  by  smiths  to 
fashion  the  rough  work  upon. 

MaatfillL  A  baboon.  The  name  of  the 
Catarrhine  monkeys  of  the  genus  Pajdo^  Cuv. 
Thev  are  the  laigest,  most  brutal,  and  ferocious 
of  tne  baboons.  The  mandrill  proper  is  the 
creat  blue-faced  baboon  of  our  menageries — 


days.    The  stones  in  the  Roman  burial-places, 
and  their  funerml  urns,  were  generally  inscribed 
with  the  letters  D.M.S.  (Dis  Manibus  Sacrum). 
Mangmnafle.    This  name  is  generally  given 
to  a  black  mineral,  originally  described,   in 
the   year    1774,    by   Scheele  as    a    peculiar 
earth,  afterwards  shown  by  Gahn  to  be  the 
oxide  of  a  metallic  substance  which  he  called 
maffnenum.    This  term,  however,  having  been 
applied  to  the  metallic  base  of  magnesia,  the 
word  manganese  has  been  adopted  to  designate 
the  metal ;  and  the  ore  above  referred  to  has 
been  called  Hack  oxide^  or  peroxide  of  man» 
ganese.    The  metal  itself  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  8*013.      It  is  grey,  hard,  brittle,  and  very 
difficult  of  fusion.    The  black  oxide  is  largely 
employed  as  a  source  of  oxygen,  and  is  espe- 
cially important  from  the  use  which  is  made 
of  it  in  the  decomposition   of   hydrochloric 
acid  for  the  production  of  chlorine.      Man- 
ganese has  the  atomic  weight  28;    and  the 
black  oxide,  being  a  compound  of  1  atom  of 
manganese  and  2  of  oxvgen,  has  the  equi- 
valent 44  (28  +  16).      There  is  also  a  prot- 
oxide of  manganese,  composed  of  28  metal 
-I-  8  oxygen,  which  is  the  oasis  of  the  salts  of 
this  metaL     When  hydrate  or  carbonate  of 
potash,  or  nitre,  are  frised  with  peroxide  of 
manganese  in  an  open  vessel,  a  dark-coloured 
compound  is  obtained,  long  known  under  the 
name  of  chameleon  mimralf  in  consequence  of 
its  yielding  in  cold  water  a  solution  which  is  at 
first  green,  then  blue,  purple,  red,  brown,  and 
ultimately  deposits  a  brown  powder,  and  be- 
comes colourless.   This  substance  contains  man- 
ganate  of  potaeh,    A  compound  of  1  atom  of 
manganese  and  3  of  oxygen  has  been  called 
manganic  add.     In  the  pink  solution,  which 
is  produced   at  once  by  the  action   of   hot 
wat«r,  manganese  exists  in  a  higher  state  of 
oxidation,  forming  the  per-manganic  acid;  in 
which  2  atoms  of  mangan«*se  are  combined 
with  7  of  oxygen.    Both  these  compounds  are 
veiy  easy  of  decomposition,  readily  yielding 
oxygen  to  organic  matters,  and  are  used  as  de- 
odorisers and  disinfectants.     Some  of  the  proto- 
saltB  of  manganese  are  used  in  calico-printing 
as  the  source  of  brown  colours,  and  occasionally 


Simia  Mormon  and  Maimon  of  Linnaeus.     It  is  |  as  deoxidising  agents.     Manganese  is  some- 
of  a  greyish  brown,  inclining  to  oliv^  above,    times  present  m  steel. 


with  the  cheeks  blue  and  furrowed.  The  nose 
in  the  adult  male  becomes  red,  and  even  in- 
clines to  a  fine  scarlet  at  the  end.  It  is  difficult, 
says  Cnvier,  to  imagine  a  more  hideous  or 
extraordinary  animal.  The  male  attains  the 
size  of  a  man,  and  is  a  terror  to  the  negroes  of 
Guinea  and  the  other  parts  of  Africa,  of  which 
this  species  is  a  native. 
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UKan^aiiaaa  Spar.  [Ehodonitb.] 
Manvanlte.  Grey  oxide  of  manganese. 
The  purest  and  most  beautifully  crystallised  ore 
of  manganese,  of  which  it  is  a  hydrated  per- 
oxide. It  occurs  in  columnar  crystals,  which 
are  striated  vertically  and  often  grouped  in 
bundles  ;  also  fibrous  and  massive,  or  radiating, 
and  granular. 
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MANGE 

ManiTO  (Fr.  d^manger,  to  if^h).  An  erup- 
tive disease  which  attacks  several  domestic  ani- 
mals, especially  the  dog.  It  is  said  to  resemble 
the  itch,  and,  like  that  disease,  to  be  produced 
by  a  minute  species  of  acarus  which  burrows 
beneath  the  cuticle.  It  is  stated  that  the  fluid 
discharged  from  the  eruption  of  mange,  in  horses 
and  dogs,  has  produced  the  itch  upon  the  human 
skin.  It  is  produced  by  confinement,  want  of 
cleanliness,  and  bad  food. 

Xaa^r*  On  Shipboard,  the  space  near  the 
hawse  holes,  bounded  on  the  after  side  by  a 
partition  across  the  bows,  called  the  manger 
boardj  to  receive  any  water  which  may  enter 
the  hawse  holes.  This  water,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  flood  the  deck,  is  forced  to  return 
through  the  scuppers. 

Manffo  (mangos  mamm,  in  the  Taranl  lan- 
guage of  India).  The  Mangifera  indica,  a 
very  large  fruit  tree,  inhabiting  the  tropical 
parts  of  Asia,  throughout  all  which  it  is  ajs 
extensively  cultivated  as  the  apple  and  pear 
are  in  Europe.  Old  specimens  have  been 
seen  with  a  trunk  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 
circumference.  The  fruit  is  something  like  a 
nectarine,  but  more  compressed,  longer,  and 
more  curved.  It  contains  a  lai^  stone,  covered 
with  coarse  fibres,  which  lose  themselves  in 
the  succulent  flesh.  The  wild  and  inferior 
varieties  of  this  fruit  taste  so  strongly  of  tur- 

Smtine  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  use  by 
uropeans;  but  in  the  fine  varieties  this 
flavour  is  replaced  by  a  rich  sugary  quality, 
which  renders  it  very  delicious.  In  this  coun- 
try the  mango  has  rarely  ripened  its  fruit ;  but 
it  is  commonly  sold  in  a  pickled  state. 

Maacold  ytFutmel  or  Manuel  IxriirBeL 
Th«  root  of  the  Beta  vulgaris  maerorhiza.  It 
is  cultivated  for  the  food  of  cattl«,  and  for  its 
saccharine  juice.     [Bkbt.] 

BKaaffonel  (Ital.  manganella,  Gr.  fiAyya- 
pov).  An  ancient  engine  of  war,  similar  to  the 
trebuchet.     [Tkkbuchbt.I 

Maiivosteeii.  The  rrnit  of  the  Garcinia 
Mangoslana^  growing  in  Java  and  the  Molucca 
Islands :  it  is  of  the  size  of  an  oninge,  and  of 
a  delicious  fiavour. 

SCanfroTe  (probably  an  abbreviation  of 
mangle  grove,  the  former  being  the  Malay 
name).  A  tree  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  the  world  in  either  hemi- 
sphere, and  well  known  to  navigators  on  ac- 
count of  the  dense  groves  which  it  forms  even 
down  into  the  water  itself.  It  belongs  to  the 
genus  Rhizophora  (its  name  being  Rhizophora 
Mangle\  and  is  principally  remarkable  for  its 
seeds  germinating  before  they  leave  the  case  in 
which  they  were  generated  on  the  branches. 
The  young  radicle  grows  downwards  through 
the  humid  air  till  it  reaches  the  mud,  in  which 
it  fixes  itself,  and  then  the  leaves  and  new 
stem  unfold  at  the  opposite  end.  The  White 
Mangrove  is  Laguncularia  racemoaa^  and  the 
Black  Mangrove  Avicennia  tomentosa. 

Mania  (Or.).  Madness.  It  is  defined  to 
be  delirium,  unattended  by  fever.  The  emo- 
tions are  especially  disordered  in  this  form  of 
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MANIFULUS 

insanity.  Violent  expressions  of  passions  attend 
the  disease  when  acute. 

BKaiiiol&elsta.  The  followers  of  Manes,  an 
Oriental  heretic  of  the  3rd  oentuxy,  who,  having 
been  ordained  a  Christian  presbyter,  attempted 
to  effect  a  combination  between  Christianity 
and  the  current  philosophical  systems  of  the 
East.  He  pursued  herein  the  same  course  with 
the  Valentinians,  Basilidians,  and  many  others, 
whose  leading  ideas  may  be  denominated  Gno- 
stic He  maintained  a  dualism  of  principles 
governing  the  world,  and  a  succession  of  dual- 
isms generated  from  them,  like  the  Gnostic 
aeons.  All  things  were  efi^ted  by  the  combina- 
tion or  repulsion  of  the  good  and  the  bad ;  men 
had  a  double  soul,  good  and  evil;  even  their 
bodies  were  supposed  to  be  formed  the  upper 
half  by  God,  the  lower  by  the  Devil  The  Old 
Testament  was  referred  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  evil  principle,  the  New  to  that  of  the  good. 
In  the  latter,  Manes  proposed  man  v  alterations, 
and  maintained  also  the  authenticity  of  vaiioas 
apocryphal  scriptures.  A  great  part  of  his  sys- 
tem related  to  cosmogony  and  psychology.  lake 
most  other  Oriental  systems,  the  Manichean 
heresy  was  celebrated  alike  for  the  austerities 
which  it  enjoined,  and  for  the  scandalous  ex- 
cesses which  were  attributed  to  its  most,  zealous 
votaries.  The  charge  of  Manicheism  was  fre- 
quently brought  against  the  early  reforming 
sects,  such  as  the  Albigenses,  Widdenses.  Pi- 
cards,  &c  (Beausobre,  Hist,  Critique  de  Mani- 
cMe  et  du  ManichSismet  Amst  1734 ;  Gieseler, 
vol.  i.  160  (transL),  ii.  161,  iii.  340;  Mil  man. 
Hist,  ef  Christianity  il  322.) 

BBanifefltOa  In  Politics,  a  declaration  of 
motives  publicly  issued  by  a  belligerent  state, 
or  by  a  general  acting  with  full  powers,  pre- 
viously to  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
They  are  in  the  form  of  letters,  with  a  super- 
scription or  heading  addressed  to  the  public  in 
general,  and  signed  with  the  name  of  the  sove- 
reign who  sends  them  forth.  The  usage  of 
issuing  manifestoes  is  said  to  date  so  far  back  as 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  term  is  probably 
derived  from  the  Latin  words  manifestum  est, 
with  which  such  documents  usually  commenced. 

Maailiot  (its  native  name).  A  genus  of 
Euphorbiacea  cultivated  in  tropical  America  for 
the  Mandioc  or  Cassava  root  famished  by  one 
of  its  species>  M,  tttUissima.  Thev  are  shrubby 
plants,  with  palmatifid  leaves,  ana  fieshy  roots, 
from  which  the  Cassava  is  prepared.  [MAin>ioc.] 

BlaBlpnlatloii.  In  Chemistry,  this  term 
embraces  the  manual  and  mechanical  operations 
of  the  laboratory ;  and  in  the  delicate  details  of 
analysis,  as  well  as  in  the  exhibition  of  class 
experiments,  great  skill  and  practice  in  mani- 
pulation are  required.  The  processes  of  weigh- 
ing, measuring,  filtering,  distilling,  precipi- 
tating, dissolving,  using  the  blowpipe,  &&  all 
come  within  the  meaning  of  manipulation. 

MaBlpuliM  (Lat).  In  Roman  Military  An- 
tiquities, a  subdivision  of  the  cohort :  so  called 
from  the  handful  of  grass,  straw,  &c.  which 
formed  its  original  standard.  A  maniple  of 
triarii  consisted  of  60  men,  one  of  hastati  and 


MANIS 

principes  of  120,  when  the  number  of  the 
legion  was  300.    [Lboion.] 

Xaols.  The  name  of  a  genns  of  Edentate 
Mammalw,  singularly  characterised  by  being 
cohered  with  huge,  strong  imbricated  horny 
scales,  like  the  Lacertine  reptiles,  and  hence 
commonly  called  scaly  lizards,  and  figuring  in 
oldioological  works  among  that  class  of  animals. 
The  maniBes,  or  pangolins,  are,  however,  true 
wm-blooded  mammals,  and  rank  in  the  sys- 
tem of  CuTier  among  the  Edentate  order ;  of 
vhich  they  may  be  regarded  as  typical  forms, 
being  destitute  of  teeth,  and  provided  with 
a  tongne  of  extraordinary  length,  with  as- 
sociate glands  for  preparing  an  abundance 
of  adhesive  mucus.  By  this  organisation 
tbey  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  prey  on  ants, 
t'ermites,  &e. ;  and  certain  of  their  claws  are 
extraordinarily  developed,  to  enable  them  to 
l<reak  through  the  walls  of  the  habitations  of 
th«9e  social  insects.  The  manises  are  confined 
to  the  warmest  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
where  tbey  play  a  corresponding  part  with  that 
assigned  to  the  true  ant-eaters  {Myrmecophaga) 
in  Sonth  America. 

KaaltnuilK.  In  Entomology,  a  term  given 
to  the  anterior  segment  of  the  trunk,  in  which 
the  head  inosculates,  or  on  which  it  turns. 

Kamia  (the  Hebrew  form  of  this  word 
\»  juan ;  some  hold  that  the  Jews  adopted  the 
Arabic  name,  while  others  regard  it  as  an 
Egyptian  word).  Wiiat  we  now  call  manna  is 
a  iaccbirine  substance  which  exudes  from  the 
l<iirk  of  various  species  of  Ash,  chiefly  Omua 
nitundifolia  and  europaa,  species  formerly  re- 
ferred to  PrcurinuSf  natives  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  especially  Sicily  and  Calabria.  Manna 
is  used  in  medicine  as  a  mild  aperient.  It 
<i:fien  remarkably  from  common  sugar  in  not 
being  BQsceptible  of  vinous  fermentation;  so 
that,  if  mixed  with  conunon  sugar  and  yeast, 
and  snbjected  to  the  process  of  fermentation, 
the  sugar  beeomes  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
led  alcohol,  but  the  manna  remains  unaltered 
ni  the  hquor.  When  manna  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol,  the  solution,  as  it  cools,  de- 
I'Os.U  it  in  flaJcy  and  acicular  crystals,  often 
vranged  in  concentric  groups.  Manna,  thus 
pirifinl,  has  been  chemically  designated  by  the 
t^nn  mannite.  Mannite  is  found  in  variable 
<i^Dtitie:4  in  a  great  variety  of  plants,  and  is 
^  product  of  the  vinous  fermentation  of  sugar. 
^  composition  of  mannite  is  represented  by 
C,H,0^  or  (C8H5O4  +  2HO). 

Vaaaa  Crovp.  The  prepared  seeds  of 
^^k^cfrht  fimtans ;  also  a  granular  preparation 
fit  vhcst  deprived  of  bran,  used  as  an  article 
'i  food  for  diildren  and  invalids. 

VuiiiHe.    [Manna.] 

Kuioinoter  or  IKanosoope  (Gr.  /AoySs, 
'■arp,  and  iiirpw,  a  meawre,  or  aKowiu,  I  view). 
An  instrament  for  measuring  the  density  of 
'W  air,  or  rather  its  dastio  force^  to  which 
til*  density  is  proportionaL     [Pnbuicaticjs.] 

liaiior  (Old  Fr.  manoir,  from  Lat  maneo, 
^  fl6u2e).  On  the  introduction  of  the  feudal 
6Tstem  into  England,  and  the  consequent  estab- 
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lishment  of  the  principle  that  every  person,  save 
the  king,  was  dependent  on  a  superior,  the  whole 
country  was  parcelled  out  into  lordships  or 
manors.  These  divisions  have  generally,  but 
not  always,  the  same  boundaries  as  the  parish, 
single  parishes  having  sometimes  two  or  more 
manors  in  them.  All  manors  contained,  under 
the  lord,  a  number  of  freeholders  owing  suit 
and  service,  a  number  of  nativi  or  villeins  owing 
suit  and  labour,  and  a  few  peasants  called 
coteraleSf  who  occupied  huts  with  some  small 
curtilage  or  garden  annexed. 

The  manor  court  was  an  invariable  accom- 
paniment of  the  manorial  system,  and  the  re- 
cords of  these  courts  formed  the  evidence  for 
which  the  customs  of  the  manor  were  main- 
tained. These  customs  present  an  infinite  va- 
riety,  though  in  consequence  of  the  general 
,  enfranchisement  of  copyholds,  the  modem  re- 
I  presentative  of  the  villein  or  base  tenure,  many 
,  customs  have  become  obsolete.  The  manor  court 
in  mediaeval  times  was  the  chief  police  machinery 
of  the  age.  It  took  cognisance  of  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and  where  it  had  the  high  jurisdiction,  in* 
flicted  penalties  for  felony.  It  had  a  coordinate 
jurisdiction  with  the  coroner  over  fraudulent 
dealers,  and  exacted  fines  for  violations  of  the 
assize  of  bread  and  beer.  The  process  was 
very  simple  and  effective.  The  lord  of  the 
manor  presided  by  his  steward,  and  a  jury 
variable  in  number  was  elected.  Sometimes 
the  jury  ohose  the  seneschal  or  steward.  The 
first  business  of  the  jury  was  to  enroll  adults, 
if  any  appeared,  in  the  decenna,  or  tything,  a 
small  fine  being  levied  on  registration.  This 
regulation  was  part  of  the  old  view  of 
frankpledge.  Then  they  appointed  alet^ters, 
who  licensed  common  brewers  to  broach  such 
casks  as  the  tasters  declared  to  be  equal  to  the 
strength  or  goodness  designated  by  the  assize. 
Heavy  fines  were  inflicted  on  any  breach  of 
this  regulation.  Similarly  they  who  sold  bread 
contranr  to  the  assize  were  mulcted. 

The  jury  then  presented  all  offenders  against 
the  peace.  The  commonest  charges,  as  might 
be  expected,  were  those  of  injurious  language 
and  assault.  The  culprit  was  said  to  be  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  the  courts  and  a  small  fine  was 
levied  for  the  offence.  When  the  offence  was 
committed  by  a  married  woman,  the  husband 
was  mulcted,  and  pledges  were  exacted  for  pay- 
ment of  the  fine. 

The  proceeds  of  all  fines  were  paid  to  the 
lord.  As  the  steward  could  infiict  no  penalty 
except  on  the  presentment  of  the  jury,  a  check 
was  put  on  extortion  by  the  feudal  superior, 
and  it  was  the  plain  interest  of  the  lord  to 
levy  moderate  fines  on  culprits.  As  the 
penalties  became  the  property  of  the  lord,  tbo 
tenants  could  not  or  would  not  make  the  sen- 
tences of  the  court  a  means  for  individual 
prosecution,  or,  at  least,  of  private  advantage ; 
while  the  authority  of  the  court  was  habitually 
invoked  in  order  to  save  the  tenants  from 
dishonest  practices,  or  turbulent  and  violent 
acts.  No  manor,  however,  it  appears,  could 
take   cognisance   of    tmy  plea  involving   f^ 
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tenants  right  to  his  lands,  except,  of  course,  in 
breaches  of  fealty.  These  pleas  were  reserved 
to  the  county  court,  or  (when  this  court  became 
obsolete)  to  the  courts  at  Westminster  Hall  or 
the  justices  in  eyre. 

Manropes*  On  Shipboard,  the  small  ropes 
used  to  assist  in  passing  up  and  down  gang- 
ways, hatchways,  &e. 

Mansard  Xoof.  In  Architecture,  this 
word  is  applied  to  a  curb  roof  sufficiently  lofty 
to  admit  of  an  attic  being  lodged  in  it.  The 
Mansard  roofs  are  so  named  after  their  in- 
Tentor,  who  introduced  them  in  consequence 
of  a  municipal  law  fixing  the  height  at  which 
the  front  walls  of  houses  might  be  built  in 
Paris.  They  are  characteristic  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  period  of  Louis  XIV. 

BKanse  (Low  Lat.  mansus,  mansum,  a  re- 
sidence).  The  term  used  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  England  and  in  Scotland  to  express  a 
parsonage  house. 

Manrtanghter.  In  English  Criminal 
Law,  this  term  is  defined  a  *  felonious  killing 
without  malice,  before  the  blood  has  time  to 
cool,'  including,  in  practice,  both  killing  under 
the  influence  of  sudden  passion,  and  also 
killing  by  careless  accident  or  negligence.  It 
is  thus  distinguished  from  murder  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  excusable  or  justifiable  homi- 
cide on  the  other.  The  offence  is  felony,  and 
the  punishment  varies  from  penal  servitude  for 
life  down  to  imprisonment  or  fine  of  the 
slightest  amount,  according  to  the  several  cir- 
cumstances of  what  is  of  necessity  a  very  various 
class  of  actions.    [  Homicidb  ;  Murdbb.] 

Mantelet.    [Mamtlet.] 

Mantis  (Gr.  a  prophet ;  applied  by  Theo- 
critus, Idyl,  X.  18,  to  the  cicada).  A  Linnsean 
genus  of  Orthopterous  insects,  characterised  by 
aving  the  head  exposed,  and  the  body  narrow 
and  elongated;  the  palpi  short,  and  terminating 
in  a  point ;  the  liguia  quadrifid ;  the  tarsi  five- 
jointed;  and  the  wings  simply  plaited  longi- 
tudinally, and  not  ray-wise,  like  a  fan.  The 
true  mantises — ^sometimes  called  praying  in- 
sectSf  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  anterior 
pair  of  legs,  which  differ  from  the  rest — are 
found  only  in  tropical  and  temperate  climates. 
They  are  diurnal,  and  remain  almost  stationary 
on  plants  and  trees ;  frequently  resembling,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  their  leaves  and  branches 
in  both  the  form  and  colour  of  the  wings  and 
body,  and  thus  they  deceive  the  smaller  insects 
on  which  they  prey.  Their  eggs  are  usuaUy 
enclosed  in  a  capsule  formed  of  some  glutinous 
substance,  which  hardens  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  is  divided  internally  into  several  cells. 
It  is  curious  to  trace  the  correspondence  with 
the  vegetable  kingdom  already  noticed  in  the 
wings  and  body  continued  into  the  form  of  the 
egg-capsules,  which  in  many  species  closely 
resemble  a  seed  receptacle  of  a  plant,  pre- 
senting regularly  disposed  ridees  and  angles, 
or  even  being  bristled  with  little  spines.  The 
female  attaches  it  by  an  adhesive  secretion 
generally  to  the  stem  of  a  plant. 

A  second  group  of  mantises,  characterised 
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by  having  the  anterior  legs  like  the  fulbTJn-^ 
ones,  now  form  a  distinct  subgenus,  %T^<''i, 
and  are  generally  called  spectre  vuects.  TLey 
feed  exclusively  on  vegetables,  of  which  tbfv 
singularly  resemble  the  dried  twigs.  Tbe 
progress  of  entomology  has  leqoiied  forlli-.r 
subdivisions  of  both  the  above  gioapa 

M'antieaa  (Lat  addition  or  oi?ertpfi>kl 
The  decimal  part  of  a  logarithm.  Id  Brijii^' 
system  the  mantissa  remains  the  sftme,  .mA 
always  positive,  so  long  as  the  number  has  Uie 
same  significant  digits.  On  this  accoiint  min- 
tissse  alone  are  registered  in  tables  of  comn]<.^ 
logarithms.  They  differ  from  the  true  Wji- 
rithms  only  by  positive  or  negative  iote^rsy 
called  characteristictj  which  can  be  easily  tup* 
plied.     [LooA-RiTHifS.] 

BKftntie  (Lat.  manteUmn,  Fr.  mante-an'. 
In  Architecture,  the  piece  lying  horizoDtxly 
across  frx>m  one  jamb  c^  a  chimney  to  the  otutr. 

Mantlb.  In  Malacology,  the  extenuil  i-M 
of  the  skin  of  the  mollnscs. 

M'antlet  (Fr.  mantelet).  A  moTable  sbi^^li 
used  as  a  protection  to  the  aappos  is  carrvL^: 
a  sap  towards  a  besieged  place,  or  to  protect  :lv 
gunners  at  an  embrasure.  Mantlets  an  mai^ 
proof  against  the  fire  of  small  anns. 

Manual  (Lat.  manualis^  held  in  the  ^ v^ 
A  name  originally  applied  to  the  Bomas  Uti;> 
lic  service  book,  from  its  convenient  size  [hi'y^ 
such  as  might  be  carried  in  the  hand) ;  b&i  it 
now  signifies  any  work  used  chiefiy  for  the  piff- 
pose  of  reference. 

murafkotare  (Lat^  manufiictus,  madt '-; 
hand).  In  Political  Economy,  a  term  emplv) >.< 
to  denote  the  processes  by  which  materuuN 
already  produced  by  labour,  are  made  to  u- 
dergo  some  change  or  modification,  and  th^^''- 
upon  become  ava^ble  or  more  conTenieat  k 
human  use.  Some  of  the  products  of  hcsi^' 
labour,  as  coal,  are  immediately  useful ;  boi  f 
far  the  ereater  amount  of  such  materials  a»  v-? 
intended  to  supply  human  wants  or  dema^^ 
require  beyond  the  laboor  needed  to  piCKlut 
or  collect  them  a  further  man^ulatioD,  ^^ 
order  that  they  may  serve  the  ultimate  puq'^^ 
for  which  they  were  or^^inally  sought  '^'^^^ 
after  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  has  W- 
devoted  to  the  production  of  com,  the  Ul^-^' 
of  the  miller  and  baker  are  required,  that  ilj 
com  be  ground,  dressed,  and  made  into  Irr^:. 
So  with  the  process  of  mining.  The  mi^* 
gathers  the  ores,  or  the  crude  metals  of  vtuv-*! 
he  is  in  search,  in  order  that  the  raw  msttn-i- 
may  be  handed  over  to  the  industiy  of  anot  :t: 
class  of  workmen,  who  fashion  the  produa'v: 
this  mder  labour  into  the  various  implemrnt' 
which  the  necessities  of  civilised  societit^  re- 
quire, or  comfort  and  el^a&ce  demand  ^^ 
common  language,  this  secondary  labour  i? 
called  manufacture,  not  indeed  with  aM^^^' 
correctness,  for  the  agriculturist  and  the  mii>.* 
are  effectively  mant^acturers  as  well  a«  *-* 
miller,  the  baker,  the  iron-master  and  '-^ 
smith,  but  the  usage  cf  language  gir^^  ^"^^'' 
dent  distinctness  to  the  sense  in  which  rk 
term  before  us  is  employed. 
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.  The  pzovince  of  manufacture,  therefore,  is  to 
8hap<3  or  modify  materials  with  a  view  to  the 
developement  of  those  powers  or  forces  which 
they  possess,  and  which  are  necessary,  useful, 
or  convenient  to  mankind.    Some  materials  are 
produced  by  chemical  changes  in  the  constitu- , 
tion  of  objects,  and  the  change  necessary  for  their 
being  made  available  for  human  use  can  be 
effected  immediately  by  human  labour ;  in  some  | 
the  change  is  brought  about  by  natural  che- , 
mistry,  and  human  labour  is  employed  indi-  \ 
rectly  towards  their  production.    For  instance,  | 
iron  can  be  reduced  from  its  ores  by  processes  i 
more  or  less  complex,  but  an  organic  substance 
like  wheat,  wool,  or  meat^  can  be  produced  by 
natural  processes  only,  chemical  skill  being 
wholly  incompetent  to  synthesize  the  elements 
into  which  these  products  can  be  readily  ana- 
lysed, and  so  to  produce  them  indefinitely  and 
at  pleasure.    In  these  cases,  all  that  human 
labour  can  effect  is  to  select  such  localities  as 
are  fit,  or  most  fit,  for  production,  and  to  sti- 
mulate the   naturad  process  by  such  aids  as 
science  or  experience  nave  discovered.    When 
the  material  has  been  procured  by  one  or  the 
other  of  these  methods,  it  needs,  as  has  been 
said,  A  further  manipulation  to  render  it  useful. 
This  process  of  manufacture  is  carried  on,  and 
the  labour  exerted  on  it  is  diminished,  by  the 
application  of  those  principles  by  which  progres- 
fsive  wealth  is  conditioned ;  those,  namely,  of  the 
division  of  labour,  and  the  economy  of  forces. 

By  the  division  of  labour  is  meant  that  con- 
tinual distribution  of  the  various  mechanical 
acts  which  contribute  to  a  single  result  among 
an  increasing  number  of  agents  or  labourers. 
In  order  that  a  material  may  be  rendered  suit- 
able for  immediate  utility  or  consumption,  a 
great  number  of  separate  acts  must  needs  be 
performed  upon  it.  When  the  simplest  object 
of  common  use  is  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  it  is  the  product  of  a  very  large  amount 
of  distinct  muscular  efforts.  A  common  pin, 
for  instance,  is  a  pointed  piece  of  brass  wire, 
covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  tin,  and  furnished 
with  a  head.  Familiar  as  such  an  instrument 
is,  and  obvious  as  is  its  construction,  it  needs, 
in  order  to  be  produced,  perhaps  some  fifty 
diff'erent  acts  of  labour.  The  same  remark 
would  apply  in  still  greater  measure  to  a  watch, 
or,  as  we  are  told,  to  a  playing  card.  It  will, 
however,  be  manifest,  that  if  one  person  had  to 
perform  all  these  acts,  much  time  would  be 
lost  in  turning  from  one  act  to  another ;  that 
the  dexterity  with  which  one  habitual  act  is 
performed  will  be  much  greater  than  could  be 
acquired  if  the  same  man  had  to  perform  fifty 
or  a  hundred  separate  acts ;  and  that,  as  some  of 
those  acts  are  more  difficult  thiin  others,  there 
would,  if  the  same  person  did  all,  bo  a  great 
loss  in  the  charge  of  production,  because  the 
lowest  labour  would  be  paid  at  the  same  rato 
as  the  highest.  Hence,  as  every  producer 
wishes  to  produce  at  the  least  possible  cost, 
or  charge,  or  labour  to  himself,  and  the  same 
motive  applies  to  the  employer  of  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  workmen  as  to  an  individual 
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labourer,  there  is  always  an  increasing  ten- 
dency towards  splitting  up  complex  operutions 
into  as  large  a  number  of  separate  occupations 
as  possible,  in  order  that  the  greatest  results 
mav  be  achieved  with  the  least  possible  labour 
or  loss,  since  all  superfluous  labour  is  a  waste 
of  force,  and  an  economical  loss.  This  collec- 
tion, however,  of  separate  labourers  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  joint  or  common  re- 
sult can  be  effected  only  by  the  employment  of 
large  capital  in  manufacture,  and  consequently 
by  such  arrangements  as  secure  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty a  profit  to  the  person  who  ventures  on 
such  an  undertaking. 

The    same  disposition  which  underlies  all 
economical    progress,    the    wish,    namely,    to 
achieve  the  largest  possible  results  with  the 
least  possible  expenditure,  leads  to  that  economy 
of  forces  which  is  the  aim  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry.    It  will  be  manifest  that  all  value  is 
achieved  by  labour  exercised  upon  materials, 
and  their  qualities,  in  answer  to  an  efiTectual 
demand  for  the  produce.     But  although  mus- 
cular and  nervous  labour,  that  is,  work  of  the 
hand  and  brain,  are  needed  to  set  those  forces 
in  motion  and  direct  them  to  the  required  end, 
still  there  are  natural  forces  which  man  may 
appropriate,  and  by  which  he   can  arrive  at 
results   far  more  stupendous   than   could  be 
reached  by  the  labour  of  his  single  arm,  or  by 
any  human  power,  however  unsparingly  com- 
bined or  applied.     These  supplementary  forces 
are  not  only  more  effective,  but  they  are  far 
cheaper.    The  substitution  of  animal  for  human 
labour  is  a  direct  economy,  the  power  exercised 
by  a  horse  being  far  less  expensive  than  the 
same  amount  of  power  supplied  by  a  man.  Simi- 
larly, and  indeed  in  even  greater  measure,  the 
force  of  running  water  is  far  more  cheaply  ap- 
plied than  animal  labour  can  be ;  and  in  a  fuller 
sense  still,  the  late  discovered  power  of  steam 
is  generally  much  less  costly,  and  always  much 
more  effectual,  than  the  agency  of  the  natural 
motion  of  water  and  air.    £Lence  it  is  that 
these  powers  of  nature  have  been,  on  discovery, 
rendered  available  for  human  purposes;  and 
hence,  also,  the  energies  of  systematic  discovery 
and  careful  adaptation  are  constantly  called 
into  activity  by  the  same  disposition  to  econo- 
mise cost,  and  to  diminish  direct  human  la- 
bour.    It  is  by  such  means  that  tbe  progress  of 
modem  society  has  been  so  rapid ;  and  the  fruits 
of  research  and  reason  are,  it  may  be  fairly 
predicted,  made  so  secure  to  the  human  race, 
that  a  decline  into  barbarism,  and  a  loss  of 
civilisation,  with  a  retrogression  such  as  that 
which  ensued  on  the  downfall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  may  be  pronounced  to  be  theoretically 
impossible.     Moaem  civilisation  is  so  fenced 
about  by  the  adaptation  of  natural  forces,  that 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  any  barbaric  vigour 
should  be  able  at  any  time  to  force  its  barriers 
and  rifle  it  of  its  superiority. 

It  is  only  in  modem  times  that  the  induc- 
tions of  physical  science  have  been  rendered 
available  for  the  economicid  progress  of  society. 
And  the  reason  appears  to  lie  plainly  in  the 
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fact  that  modem  societies  aloiic  have  freed 
themselves  from  the  cancer  of  slavery.  In 
ancient  communities  the  growth  of  mechanical 
skill,  except  to  a  scanty  extent  in  the  arts  of 
war,  was  checked  by  the  absence  of  the  motive 
referred  to  above.  There  is  no  impulse  towards 
economising  labour  and  supplementing  the 
physical  energies  of  man  by  the  appropriation 
of  natural  forces,  when  labour  is  compulsor}', 
and  its  fruits  are  denied  to  the  persons  who 
afford  it.  No  nation,  it  may  be  broadly  laid 
down,  ever  made  any  notable  progress  in  those 
arts  which  are  called  generally  manufactures,  in 
which  slavery  was  encouraged,  maintained,  or 
even  permitted.  The  existence  of  this  social 
anomaly  is  an  absolute  bar  to  all  economical 
advancement.  Military  science  may  indeed 
achieve  some  victories  over  natural  forces,  and 
appropriate  some  of  those  supplementary  powers, 
but  it  does  so  only  partially,  and  would  not  at 
all  were  it  not  that  the  duty  of  public  defence 
being  confined  for  obvious  reasons  to  the  free 
citizens,  the  impulse  to  the  economy  of  labour 
in  this  direction  does  to  some  extent  exist. 
But  it  has  always  been  found  that  the  progress 
even  in  this  direction  is  scanty,  states  in  which 
slavery  prevails  having  been  almost  always  led 
into  the  employment  of  mercenary  troops,  and 
with  this  practice  necessarily  losing  the  motive 
which,  as  has  been  said,  is  dominant  in  the 
progress  of  invention  and  adaptation,  that  is, 
economy  of  labour,  of  time,  and  of  cost. 

When  a  nation  has  no  manufactures  beyond 
those  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sup- 
ply of  home  wants,  the  stationary  condition  is 
soon  reached.  It  seldom  happens,  however,  that 
any  country  is  so  situated  as  to  be  absolutely 
debarred  from  any  but  a  purely  agricultural 
industry,  though  it  may  very  well  happen  that 
communities  may  be  too  eager  to  enter  into 
competition  with  foreign  markets,  or  to  pre- 
clude supplies  from  foreign  markets,  either  by 
a  bounty  on  their  own  produce,  or  by  pro- 
tection to  the  home  manufacturer.  There  are, 
it  may  be  safelv  asserted,  no  natural  circum- 
stances under  which  a  protective  policy  entered 
on  with  a  riew  to  originate  or  sustain  a 
domestic  manufacture,  is  not  followed  by  loss 
and  inconvenience  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  community  which  adopts  the  restriction  or 
the  stimulant. 

It  is  too  often  the  case  that  prejudiced 
parties  either  ignorantly  or  maliciously  argue 
a  diversity  of  interest  between  one  branch  of 
industry,  as  the  agricultural,  and  another,  the 
manufacturing.  The  landlord  as  letting  the 
use  of  the  soil,  the  farmer  as  selling  its  pro- 
duce, are  as  much  interested,  though  indirectly, 
in  the  success  of  manufactures,  as  the  manu- 
facturer himself.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
success  of  any  branch  of  industry  implies  a 
corresponding  increase  of  purchasera  and  a 
corresponding  power  of  purchase  ;  and,  in  the 
next,  the  same  intelligence  which  adapts  me- 
chanical forces  to  purely  manufacturing  pur- 
poses has  led  to  those  discoveries  which  have 
lei'olutionised  agriculture,   and    increased   in 
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modem  times  so  notably  the  rate  of  production 
from  the  soil.     A  short-sighted  policy  soraf- 
times   sees   profit  in  dear  times,  or  un-li-r  a 
temporary  scarcity ;  but  the  farmei^s  trai.  is 
not  in  one  commodity,  but  in  many,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  one  or  two  among  th?? 
articles  which  he   produces  may  be,  and  i*. 
often  compensated  by  a  great  decline  in  th?  dt- 
mand  for  other  articles.   Free  trade  in  corn  has 
benefited  the  agriculturist  and  the  landowner, 
because  although  one  kind  of  produce  has  Wi 
cheapened,  a  great  rise  has  occurred  in  the 
price  of  other  agricultural  products,  and  thi- 
rise,  as  is  well  known,  has  involved  a  gn  r 
increase  in  rents.  In  short,  any  attempt  to  arju 
about  the  relative  significance  of  different  kiiiis 
of  labour  in  the  gr^at  staples  of  national  in- 
dustry, is  equivalent  to  discussing  which  of  li:- 
two  numbera  6  or  4  contribute  most  to  i-e 
product  20. 

Some  manufactures  most  always  be  carri^^i 
on  in  every  country,  i.  e.  those  of  which  th^  ■> 
is  univeraal  and  the  value  low,  and  in  vii-  - 
the  cost  of  carriage  is  great  and  di^p^n•■.- 
tionate  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  arT.>. 
Every  community,  therefore,  carries  on  an  ^• 
dustry  in  the  commoner  kinds  of  pottery,  .n 
ordinary  agricultural  implements,  and  in  ■^■^■^■ 
of  the  coarser  kinds  of  clothing.  But  when  tb 
circumstances  of  any  particular  oommnninMr 
favourable  to  a  branch  of  industry,  the  [re- 
duce of  such  an  industry  will  sooner  or  L'f' 
become  the  object  of  labour  in  such  a  comoa- 
nity,  and  can  never  be  advantageously  stini;- 
lated  by  external  aid  or  exceptional  support 

Certain  moral  conditions  must  be  fulfill 
before  manufactures  can  be  practised  ailT^n- 
tageously,  or  indeed  at  all.  We  have  alrpaJr 
adverted  to  one,  the  condition,  namely,  of  {-^r- 
sonal  freedom  in  the  labourer,  and  the  rij 
to  appropriate  whatever  part  of  the  g^Dcr^ 
wealth  of  society  the  demand  for  his  hi*---; 
enables  him  to  obtain.  Freedom,  indet^l  i> 
as  essential  in  political  economy  as  it  i>  -^ 
morals,  and  the  foundations  of  either  s<^'.r- 
are  equally  sapped  when  the  freedom  of  t- 
agent  is  im^aded. 

Again,  in  order  that  manufauTtrnvs  mij 
flourish,  security  must  be  afforded  to  the  pr^-- 
ducer.  It  is  ^-aiu  to  expect  economical  procrt^- 
when  property  is  insecure  and  govemmrLt' 
are  rapacious  and  nefl;ligent.  The  ravage^ct 
war  are  no  doubt  eminently  destmctiTo:  l-^* 
no  foreign  war,  and  no  loss  from  public  enr 
mies,  can  equal  the  mischievous  effects  inducpl 
by  a  profligate,  corrupt,  or  extortionate  admi- 
nistration. Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  with  tk 
region  lying  between  the  two  great  river?  « 
Western  Asia,  are  now  among  the  moi-t  ic- 
poverished  regions  of  the  earth,  though  fiili  -  * 
the  relics  of  an  ancient  but  imperfect  tivi.i- 
sation,  and  through  their  present  desolati'-'fl 
giving  abundant  proofs  of  a  vast  and  pnwp'- 
ous  population  in  bygone  times.  The  •«'.' 
cause  of  the  change  is  to  be  found  in  »-• 
character  of  the  governments  by  which  lu^' 
regions  have  been  so  long  afflicted.    It  ^  o^'J 
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in  degree  that  all  anwise  or  partial  legislation 
fails  to  prodace  similar  effects.  The  social 
system  of  France,  and  the  iniquitous  method  of 
taxation  which  preceded  the  Revolution,  en- 
tirely prevented  the  material  progress  of  that 
country. 

Again,  in  order  that  progress  be  made  in 
manu&cturing  industry,  it  is  essential  that  the 
commercial  morality  of  the  trading  or  pro- 
ducing class  should  be  unimpeachable  and 
exact.  It  has  not  rarely  happened  that  a 
foreign  trade  has  been  lost  by  the  shortsighted 
dishonesty  of  manufacturers,  and  that  the 
efforts  made  to  extend  trade  have  been  neutra- 
Used,  from  a  well-founded  impression  that  the 
manufacturer  or  merchant  is  unsafe  or  fraudu- 
lent. Even  if  a  purchaser  were  always  compe- 
tent to  pronounce  at  sight  on  the  soundness  of 
wares,  it  is  inconvenient  to  be  compelled  to  do 
so,  and  the  adoption  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  maxim  Caveat  emptor^  will  be 
found  to  be  rather  cunning  than  wise,  and  ulti- 
mately not  even  cunning. 

It  is  also  very  necessary  that  the  relations 
of  labour  and  capital  should  be  satisfactorily 
balanced.  Both  must  be  sufficiently  abundant 
in  order  that  manufactures  should  exist  at  all, 
for  labour  is  to  be  set  in  motion  by  capital, 
and  capital  will  not  be  accumulated,  or  if  accu- 
mulated will  be  wasted,  unless  labour  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  be  present  for  its  employment. 
Hence  any  hindrance  to  the  free  circulation  of 
labour  or  capital  is  a  bar  to  the  prosperous  de- 
velopement  of  manufacture  ;  and  by  parity  of 
reasoning!  distrust  on  the  part  of  labourer  or 
capitalist,  or  exaction  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
wul  tend  to  derange  these  relations,  and  induce 
an  insecurity  in  the  continuance  of  the  industry. 
It  is  said,  and  probably  with  justice,  that  much 
of  the  local  distress  in  certain  manufacturing 
towns  is  due  to  the  habit  of  irrational  and  un- 
warranted strikes.  It  is  certain  that  every 
capitalist  who  engages  in  any  manufacturing 
avocation,  will  take  into  his  profit  and  loss  ac- 
count the  risk  of  a  compulsory  cessation  of  the 
beneficial  employment  of  his  capital,  and  if  the 
evil  is  perpetual,  may  cease  to  employ  capital 
in  the  direction  which  exposes  him  to  the 
danger.  That  an  extension  of  primary  educa- 
tion among  the  mass  of  the  working  classes  is 
a  powerful  contribution  to  the  growth  of  me- 
chanical skill  and  manufacturing  industry,  will 
hardly  be  denied.  The  quickness  with  which 
an  educated  person  can  adapt  himself  to  cir- 
cumstances as  compared  with  one  who  is  de- 
ficiently taught^  has  been  often  commented 
on.  But  it  may  be  urged  with  great  force, 
that  the  value  of  such  an  education  lies  more 
in  the  aid  which  it  gives  to  the  possessor 
in  understanding  and  improving  his  own  con- 
dition, than  in  the  special  aptitude  which 
he  derives  for  a  vocation  the  operations  of 
which,  by  the  effect  of  the  division  of  labour, 
become  more  and  more  definite.  The  moral 
value  of  education  cannot  be  overrated,  and 
it  is  to  the  spread  of  this  education  that  we 
must  trust  for  the  refutation  of  those  erroneous 
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views  about  the  relations  of  labour  and  capitat 
which  tend  so  much  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
dustrial energies  of  the  community.  And  it 
has  been  found  that  educated  workmen  are  not 
so  valuable  for  the  increase  of  their  mechanical 
skill,  as  for  the  fact  that  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  their  character,  and  confidence  felt  in  their 
self-respect. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  there  are  few  coun- 
tries in  which  manufactures  of  some  kind  or 
other  cannot  be  carried  on.  In  order  to  utilise 
natural  forces,  and  especially  that  force  which 
has  in  effect  completely  changed  the  process  of 
human  industry,  the  power,  namely,  of  steam, 
fuel  must  be  cheap  and  accessible.  Coal,  the 
cliief  agent  in  the  more  important  manufac- 
tures, has  a  very  wide  geographical  range  (few 
countries,  except  those  in  which  the  geology  is 
almost  entirely  of  primitive  rocks,  failing  to 
supply  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree),  and  the 
list  of  coal-bearing  regions  becomes  constantly 
larger  in  consequence  of  geological  research. 
Even,  however,  m  those  countries  where  coal  is 
deficient  or  absent,  there  are  generally  abun- 
dant metalliferous  veins,  and  therefore  a  natu- 
ral material  for  human  industry.  But  it  is 
also  found  that  climate  has  much  to  do  with 
particular  branches  of  manufacture.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  machinery  such  as  we  are 
familiar  with,  could  be  worked  continuously 
or  safely  in  tropical  countries.  Where  the 
temperature  is  high,  it  appears  that  the  gear 
of  delicate  machinery  gets  rapidly  out  of  order ; 
and  it  is  by  the  exceeding  delicacy  and  pre- 
cision of  modem  machinery  that  the  great- 
est triumphs  of  manufacturing  art  have  been 
achieved.  Even,  however,  if  machinery  equally 
available  for  manufacturing  purposes  could  be 
supplied  for  regions  in  which  the  mean  tempe- 
rature is  high,  there  still  remains  the  difficulty 
of  supplying  and  accommodating  labour  in  suffi- 
cient abundance  and  efficiency. 

It  has  been  said  that  silk  dyeing  can  be  car- 
ried on  only  under  exceptional  atmospheric 
conditions,  and  that  no  skill  in  manipulation, 
and  no  chemical  art  practised  by  English  silk 
dyers,  will  enable  them  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  manufacturers  of  the  south  of  France, 
where  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
brightness  of  the  sun  give  a  gloss  and  finish 
to  goods  superior  to  anything  which  can  be 
produced  elsewhere.  Similarly,  the  atmospheric 
conditions  of  this  conntiy,  and  especially  the 
general  humidity  of  the  region  in  which  the  great 
cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  of  England  are 
carried  on,  enable  the  producer  to  spin  a  finer 
and  tougher  yam  than  could  be  made  in  any 
other  country.  Spinners  from  the  United 
States  have  been  astonished  at  the  excellence 
of  the  thread  manufactured  by  their  English 
rivals,  and,  despite  all  possible  invention  and 
adaptation,  despair  of  equalling  the  perfection 
to  which  this  art  is  brought  The  secret,  they 
find,  lies  in  the  climate ;  and  it  is  asserted,  that 
even  if  the  supply  of  coal  should  fail,  and  it 
became  necessary  for  this  country  to  import 
fuel,  England  would  still  be  the  foremost  eoun* 
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try  in  the  production  of  finer  cotton  and  wool* 
len  goods.  The  time  is  probably  fur  distant 
when  the  coal  of  this  country  will  show  signs 
of  exhaustion,  and  by  that  time  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  cost  of  shipbuilding  and  freight 
will  be  so  far  reduced  that  coal  may  be  im- 
ported at  a  comparatively  trifling  charge  from 
the  vast  fields  of  Eastern  America. 

There  is  nothing,  lastly,  which  appears  at 
present  to  justify  any  alarm  about  the  perma- 
nence of  the  manufacturing  eminence  of  this 
country.  The  physical  conditions  which  have 
induced  the  mercantile  prosperity  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  generally  permanent;  and  even 
those  about  the  duration  of  which  some  alarm 
has  been  expressed,  are  at  present  so  extensive 
as  to  make  the  contingencies  contemplated  ex- 
ceedingly remote.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that 
many  changes  are  going  on  in  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labour,  from  whose  present  antago- 
nism some  rational  fear  may  be  felt ;  but  this 
confiict  will  ultimately  tend  to  a  more  thorough 
harmony  between  jarring  but  mutual  interests. 
It  seems  likely  that  the  co-operative  principle 
will,  not  long  hence,  occupy  a  veiy  important 
position  in  manufacturiog  industry,  and  that 
a  natural  solution  will  be  given  to  the  grave 
questions  which  have  latterly  assumed  so  much 
prominence,  by  the  union  of  rival  interests  in 
the  same  individuals.  In  such  a  case,  if  com- 
mon integrity  pervade  these  new  establish- 
ments, there  seems  little  doubt  that  greater 
effectiveness  will  be  given  to  labour,  greater 
elasticity  to  capital,  and  greater  economy 
in  production.  (Babbage  On  the  Economy 
of  Machinery  and  Manufactures,)  [Tuabes 
Unions;  Labour.] 

aSamuniABtoii  or  Bnflranolilseineiit 
(Lat.  manumissio).  The  grant  of  liberty  to  a 
slave.  Ancient  charters  containing  such  grants 
were  frequently  termed  chartee  ingenuitatis. 
(See  a  law  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Lamb. 
Archai.  126.)  The  term  manumissian  is  derived 
from  a  practice  adopted  by  the  ancient  Komans 
in  enfranchising  their  slaves.  The  master 
seized  the  hand  of  the  slave,  and  dismissed  him 
with  the  words,  '  Hunc  hominem  liberum  esse 
vo?o.*  Among  the  Komans  there  were  two 
classes  of  manumission,  called  perfect  and  im- 
perfect ;  the  former  of  which  was  effected  in 
three  different  ways.  The  enfranchisement 
was  perfect — 1.  Per  censum ;  by  which  the 
name  of  the  slave  was,  at  the  master's  request, 
placed  in  the  register  of  free  citizens.  2.  Per 
vindictam ;  when  the  slave  was  led  before  the 
prsetor,  and,  the  master  having  demanded  his 
libei-ty,  that  magistrate  laid  the  vindicta  (or 
rod  of  ofiice)  on  his  head,  with  the  words,  *  Aio 
te  liberum  esse  more  quiritium.'  3.  Per  testa- 
mentum ;  by  will.  It  was  imperfect  when  the 
slave  was  enfranchised  at  private  entertain- 
ments, or  by  letter.     [Client.] 

MCanures  (Fr.  manoeuvrer— Lat.  manu 
operare,  to  work  with  the  hand — a  derivation 
which  seems  to  recognise  the  fertilising  influence 
of  mere  tillage  operations  on  the  soil,  as  well 
QA  of  direct  additions  of  fertilising  raattezs). 
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Manures  are  substances  added  to  the  soil,  with 
a  view  of  accelerating  vegetation,  and  in- 
creasing the  production  of  the  crops.  Animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  substances  are  used 
for  this  purpose.  Decomposing  animal  matter 
of  any  kind  forms  one  of  the  most  powerful 
manures,  and  in  many  instances  hastens  the 
decay  and  decomposition  of  inert  vegetable 
matters  mixed  with  it ;  as  in  the  mixture  of 
dung  and  straw  which  forms  the  common  offal 
of  stables.  All  animal  excrements  are  also 
powerful  manures,  and,  when  duly  applied  to 
the  soil,  soon  exhibit  their  influence  by  the 
luxuriance  of  the  crop.  Manures  act  simply  as 
supplying  the  building  material  which  vege- 
table increase  requires.  All  plants  needing 
certain  substances  in  certain  quantities  for  their 
growth,  the  body  which  is  present  in  the  soil 
in  minimo  rules  the  crop.  It  is  generally  the 
case  that  nitrogenous  compounds  and  phos- 
phoric acid — ^more  rarely  potash  and  lime — are 
the  substances  thus  present  in  minimo,  an 
addition  of  which,  whether  in  animsd  (^ 
vegetable  or  mineral  compounds,  to  the  soil 
is  required  in  order  to  produce  an  abundant 
growth. 

In  all  cases  where  animal  manures  are  used, 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  brought  into 
action  upon  the  soil  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
decompose,  or  as  soon  as  possible  aflerwarda, 
and  not  suffered  to  rot,  and  exhale  their  best 
constituent  parts  whilst  lying  in  the  farmyard. 
The  drainings  and  to  a  less  extent  the  exhala- 
tions of  a  common  dung-heap  contain  its  most 
effective  ingredients ;  and  these  are  often  suf- 
fered to  go  to  waste,  or  to  contaminate  the  air 
and  collect  in  pools  of  filth.  The  fresh  and 
the  old  manures  of  this  description  are  known  to 
farmers  under  the  terms  lotig  and  short  dung : 
the  advantages  and  economy  of  the  former, 
when  properly  applied,  cannot  be  doubted. 
Those  animal  manures  which  are  slow  of  de- 
composition are  most  durable,  and  the  more 
soluble  substances  are  the  more  rapid  in  their 
operation.  Of  the  former,  one  of  the  best  is 
ground  bones,  which  supply  phosphorus  to  the 
soil  and  the  crop.  Of  tlie  latter,  dissolved 
bones  or  super-phosphate  of  lime  may  be 
named  as  quick  and  efficient  in  action  on 
those  crops  which  require  much  phosphorus 
during  their  growth.  Vegetable  manures  are 
often  very  effective,  especially  in  the  case  of 
ploughing  in  a  green  crop ;  and  inert  vegetable 
substances  may  be  rendered  active  by  mixture 
with  those  which  easily  putrefy,  or  with  animal 
matter.  Mineral  manures  act  not  only  by  the 
direct  addition  of  the  ingredients  needed  for  the 
food  of  plants,  but  also  in  some  cases  by  their 
causticitv,  as  is  the  case  with  quicklime,  by 
which  tliey  decompose  most  oiganic  bodies, 
such  as  roots,  fibres,  &&,  and  render  them 
soluble  and  nutritious  to  the  growing  crop. 
They  are  also  useful  by  altering  the  texture  of 
the  soil.  Thus,  sand  may  be  called  a  manure 
for  clayey  lands,  and  clay  and  loam  for  those 
that  are  sandy.  Upon  the  same  principle,  stiff 
soils  are   improved  by  paring  and  burning. 
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In  fact,  it  is  only  as  supplying  what  is  strictly 
speaking  mineral  food  to  plants  that  manures 
of  all  kinds  tend  to  promote  vegetable  growth. 
Animal  and  vegetable  manures  do  not  enter 
plants  as  such,  or  as  si^utions  of  oi^nic  mat- 
ter. They  must  be  decomposed  into  their 
original  mineral  elements,  and  take  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia^  and  the  various 
mineral  salts,  before  they  can  enter  plants  or 
promote  their  growth. 

Maihtbbs,  Abtificui..  The  artificial  ma- 
nufacture of  manure  has  arisen  out  of  the 
inabilitv  of  the  guano  trade  to  supply  the 
demand  for  imported  fertilisers  which  its  own 
success  had  created.  Since  1841,  when  2,881 
tons  of  Peruvian  guano  were  brought  into 
Liverpool,  and  when  its  wonderful  powers  as  a 
manure  were  first  realised  upon  a  sufi&ciently 
•large  scale  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  farmers,  there  has  been  almost  everywhere 
a  demand  for  the  means  of  thus  adding  arti- 
ficially to  the  fertility  of  the  land.  But  the 
supply  of  guano,  far  from  being  able  to  meet 
this  increasing  demand,  has  been  falling  off. 
The  average  receipts  for  many  years  up  to  1868 
had  been  250,000  to  300,000  tons  a  year. 
Since  then  the  average  supply  has  not  exceeded 
150,000  tons  a  year.  Owing  to  this  unsatisfied 
demand,  there  has  been  a  very  laige  manu- 
facture of  fertilisers  which  take  the  place  of 
guano.  Bonedust  and  mineral  phosphates  of 
various  kinds,  rendered  soluble  by  the  addition 
of  one-third  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid, 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  are 
the  principal  ingredients  of  which  these  artificial 
-manures  are  made.  It  is  now  almost  the  gene- 
ral practice  to  use  two  or  three  cwts.  per  acre 
of  the  soluble  phosphate,  or  so-callea  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
turnip  crop;  nor  is  it  unusual  to  apply  one 
cwt  or  more  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda 
as  a  top  dressing  for  the  wheat  crop.  The 
rule  is  to  apply  the  nitrogenous  manures 
to  cereal  and  ower  grasses,  phosphatic  ma- 
nures to  turnips,  and  alkaline  and  calcareous 
manures  to  leguminous  plants,  as  beans,  peas, 
and  clovers. 

HaneBCrtpto  (Lat.  manu  scriptns,  written 
by  the  hand).  Literally,  writings  of  any  kind, 
whether  on  paper  or  any  other  material,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  such  as  are  printed.  Books 
were  generally  written  upon  vellum,  after  the 
use  of  papyrus  had  become  obsolete,  until  the 
general  introduction  of  paper  made  from  rags, 
about  the  fifteenth  centuiy  after  Christ;  and 
the  finest  and  whitest  vellum  is  generally  indi- 
cative of  great  age  in  a  manuscript.  The  dear- 
ness  of  this  material  gave  rise  to  the  practice 
of  using  old  manuscript  books  on  which  the 
writing  had  been  erased  [Pauiipsbst],  and  also 
to  that  of  abbreviations.  These  were  carried 
to  excess  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  from  that 
time  down  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  they  were  still  in  common 
use :  in  Greek  printing  they  were  usual  until 
within  the  last  fifty  years.  Of  Latin  MSS. 
those   prior   to   the   reign   of   Charlemagne 
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(▲.D.  800)  are  considered  ancient.  Manuscripts 
of  the  early  classical  age  were  written  on  shccti^ 
rolled  together.  lUuininattd  manuscripts  aro 
such  as  are  embellished  with  ornaments,  draw- 
ings, emblematical  figures,  &c.  illustrative  of 
the  text.  This  practice  was  introduced  at  a 
veiy  early  period ;  for  we  find  the  works  of 
Varro,  Pomponius  Atticus,  and  others  adorned 
by  illuminations.  But  it  was  chiefiy  employed 
in  the  office-books  of  the  early  Christian 
church.  The  colours  most  employed  for  this 
purpose  were  gold  and  azure.  Illuminations 
were  in  a  high  state  of  perfection  between 
the  fifth  and  tenth  centuries ;  after  which  they 
seem  to  have  partaken  of  the  barbarism  of 
the  middle  ages,  which  threw  their  cliilling 
influence  over  every  form  of  art.  On  the  re- 
vival of  the  arts  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  many  excellent  performances  were 
produced ;  but  the  art  did  not  take  root,  and 
among  the  last  specimens  of  illumination  exe- 
cuted in  this  country  was  Cardinal  Wolscy's 
Lectionary^  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  [Codsx  ; 
Diplomatics;  PAXufiooBAPHT.] 

Map  (Lat.  mappa,  a  doth),  A  delineation 
of  some  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere 
(terrestrial  or  celestial)  on  a  plane.  Terrestrial 
maps  are  geographic  or  hydrographic,  as  they 
denote  severally  a  portion  of  the  land  or  of  the 
sea ;  the"  latter,  however,  are  usually  called 
charts.  [Chart.]  A  map  representing  a  small 
extent  of  country  is  called  a  topographical 
map. 

Terrestrial  Maps, — The  obiect  of  a  terrestrial 
map  is  to  exhibit  the  boundaries  of  countries 
and  the  relative  positions  of  their  several 
parts.  A  perfect  representation  of  a  country 
should  present  all  its  parts,  not  only  in  their 
true  relative  positions,  but  also  in  their  just 
proportions.  This  may  be  accurately  done  on 
a  globe  ;  but  as  the  earth's  surface  is  spherical, 
it  is  impossible  to  represent  any  considerable 
portion  of  it  on  a  plane  so  that  the  distances 
of  places  shall  retain  the  same  proportions 
which  they  have  on  the  sphere,  and  geographers 
have  accordingly  had  recourse  to  various  me- 
thods of  delineation,  all  of  which  have  their 
peculiar  advantages  in  particular  cases. 

One  method  is  to  represent  the  points  and 
lines  of  the  sphere  according  to  the  rules  of 
perspective,  or  as  they  would  appear  to  the 
eye,  having  some  assigned  position  relatively 
to  the  sphere  and  the  plane  of  representation. 
This  method  gives  rise  to  the  different  modes 
of  projecting  the  sphere,  of  which  the  three 
principal  are  the  orthographic,  the  stereographic, 
and  the  central.  The  method  of  projection 
answers  very  well  when  the  surface  to  be  re- 
presented is  small,  and  the  eye  is  placed  per- 
pendicularly over  it ;  but  when  it  embraces  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  sphere,  the  parts 
near  the  extremities  of  the  map  are  much 
distorted.     [Projection.] 

A  second  method  is  to  suppose  the  surface 
to  be  represented  to  be  a  portion  of  tlie  surface 
of  a  cone,  whose  vertex  is  somewhere  in  the 
polar  axis  produced,  and  which  either  touches 
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the  sphere  at  the  middle  latitude  of  the  surface 
to  be  represented,  or  falls  within  the  sphere 
at  the  middle  latitude,  and  without  it  at 
the  extreme  parallels.  The  conical  surface 
is  then  supposed  to  be  developed  on  a  plane 
(which  may  be  done) ;  whence  this  method  is 
called  the  method  of  developement  Of  this 
method  there  are  yarious  modifications:  as 
that  of  Murdoch,  who  supposes  the  side  of  the 
cone  to  be  parallel  to  the  tangent  of  the  me- 
ridian at  the  middle  latitude,  but  to  penetrate 
the  surface  of  the  sphere  between  the  middle 
latitude  and  the  extremities  of  the  projected 
arc ;  that  of  De  Lisle,  who  assumed  the  cone 
such  as  to  intersect  the  sphere  in  the  two 
parallels  equally  distant  from  the  extreme  and 
middle  latitudes;  that  of  Euler,  who  placed 
the  apex  of  the  cone  at  a  determinate  distance 
beyoud  the  pole. 

A  third  method  is  to  lay  down  the  points  on 
the  map  according  to  some  assumed  mathema- 
tical law,  the  condition  to  be  fulfilled  being 
that  the  parts  of  the  spherical  surface  to  be 
represented,  and  their  representations  on  the 
map,  shall  be  similar  in  tlieir  small  elements. 
Of  such  methods  the  best  known  is  Mercator's 
Chart  (which,  however,  may  be  produced  also 
by  developement),  in  which  the  meridians  are 
equidistant  parallel  straight  lines,  and  the 
parallels  of  latitude  are  also  straight  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  meridians ;  but  of  which 
the  distances  from  each  other  increase  in 
going  from  the  equator  in  such  a  proportion 
as  always  to  show  the  true  bearines  of  places 
from  one  another.  [Mercatobs  Chabt.] 
The  size  of  the  map  of  any  given  region 
depends  upon  what  is  called  its  scale.  In 
England  ttiis  is  expressed  by  the  number  of 
miles  represented  by  one  inch  of  the  map. 
Thus,  our  Ordnance  maps  are  six  inchea  and 
one  inch  to  a  mile  respectively.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, the  ratio  of  the  map  to  the  actual  area 
is  taken,  and  the  scale  is  represented  by  a 
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fraction,  as  —  ^ .  —  ^  -  -,  &c. 

»  1,000,000'    58.000.000' 

Celestial  Maps. — ^For  the  construction  of  his 
maps  of  the  stars,  the  astronomer  Flamsteed 
adopted  the  following  method :  All  the  parallels 
on  the  sphere  are  represented  by  straight  lines, 
and  likewise  one  of  the  meridians;  namely, 
that  which  passes  through  the  middle  of  the 
map,  as  in  the  annexed  diagram.  The  parallels 
which  are  all  perpendicular  to  this  meridian 
have  the  same  relative  lengths  as  on  the  sphere, 

and  consequently 
the  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude are  repre- 
sented in  their  just 
proportions ;  that  is, 
are  proportional  to 
the  cosme  of  the 
latitude.  If,  there- 
fore, the  parallels  be  each  divided  into  the 
same  number  of  equal  parts,  a  curve  line 
drawn  through  the  points  of  division  will  re- 
present the  meridians.  By  this  method  any 
distance  in  the  direction  of  the  parallels  is 
equal  to  the  corresponding  distance  on  the 
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sphere;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  map  is 
much  distorted  towards  the  extremities,  in 
consequence  of  the  oblique  directions  of  the 
meridians.  Flamsteed's  method  is  sometimes 
used  in  geography  for  representing  coantriea 
which  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  in  which 
case  the  distortion  is  less.  A  modification  of 
it,  which  consists  in  substituting  arcs  of  circles 
for  the  curved  lines  representing  the  meridians, 
wherebv  their  obliquity  is  diminished,  is  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  construction  of  maps. 

For  details  respecting  the  general  construc- 
tion of  maps,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work 
of  Mr.  Jamieson  on  the  subject ;  Malte  Brun*8 
Geography ;  Malte  Brun's  and  Balbi's  Systems 
of  Geography  Abridged  \  Murray's  Encydo- 
podia  of  Geography;  De  Morgan's  Explanation 
of  the  Gnomonic  Projection  of  the  Sphere ;  and 
particularly  the  TraitS  de  TopograpkU  d^Ar- 
pentage  et  de  Nivellement  of  Puissant. 

Kaple.  The  popular  name  of  the  Acer 
family.  The  Common  Maple  is  Acer  campestre; 
the  Norway  Maple  is  Acer  plaianoides -,  the 
Sugar  Maple,  Acer  saccharinum ;  and  many 
other  species  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  trees. 

[AC£B.] 

MaraBAtha  (Syr.).  A  form  of  anathema- 
tising among  the  Jews,  which  was  viewed  as  a 
tremendous  denunciation.  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22.)  It 
signifies  *the  Lord  will  come;'  i.e.  to  take 
vengeance. 

Mawmta  (after  B.  Maranti,  a  Venetian 
physician  and  botanist).  The  genus  which 
furnishes  the  true  Arrowroot  of  commerce. 
The  species  are  natives  of  tropical  Ajneiica^ 
but  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  starch- 
yielding  tubers  in  both  the  East  and  West 
Indies  and  tropical  Africa.  M.  arundinacea 
especially,  and  also  M,  nobUis  and  M.  Aliouya, 
are  thus  grown  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  both 
these  and  Af.  ramosissima  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  fieshy  jointed  scaly  tubers  are  reduced  to 
pulp  with  water;  the  liquor  is  then  strained, 
and  the  fecula  allowed  to  settle;  then  again 
washed,  and  dried.  The  arrowroot  thus  ob- 
tained is  a  pure  and  nutritious  starch.  Other 
kinds  of  arrowroot  are  furnished  by  species  of 
Canna^  Tacca^  Curcuma^  Manihott  ana  Arum, 

Maraataoeae  (Maranta,  one  of  the  genera). 
The  natural  order  of  Endogenous  plants,  from 
which  the  most  genuine  kind  of  arrowroot  is 
prepared.  This  substance  is  the  starch  con- 
tained in  the  tubers  of  Maranta  arundinacea^ 
and  some  other  species,  and  of  certain  kinds  of 
Canna,  The  Marantacea  are  veiy  nearly  the 
same  as  the  ZingiberaceeBf  from  which  they  differ 
in  the  flowers  being  more  irregular,  and  the 
anther  having  but  one  lobe  instead  of  twa 

acarasoliliio.    [Lxqxjexjbs.] 

Marasmiu  (Gr.  fiOfwafUt,  fi!om  /lapofiw,  / 
fvaste  away).    Emaciation  ;  atrophy. 

BKaraTedl.  A  Spanish  coin  of  Moorish 
origin.  At  first  it  was  made  of  gold,  and  Le 
BUnc  states  that  in  1220  it  was  worth  about 
14*.  of  our  present  money.  It  has  now  be- 
come a  copper  coin,  worth  only  43*272  of  an 
English  penny. 
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Blarble  (Fr.  marbre,  Lat.  marmor).  A 
tprm  limited  bj  geologists  to  the  varieties  of 
carbonate  of  lime  which  hare  a  granular  and 
crystalline  texture.  In  sculpture,  the  term  is 
applied  to  several  kinds  of  stone  susceptible  of 
a  good  polish.  The  varieties  of  it  are  ex- 
tremely numerous.  The  most  valuable  sorts 
used  bj  the  ancients  were  the  Pentelicatif  which 
was  white,  and  obtained  from  Mount  Pentelicus  [ 
in  Attica :  the  Parian^  also  called  Marj^sian, , 
obtained  from  the  island  of  Paros,  which  was  i 
of  a  creamy  or  waxy  tint,  as  was  that  from , 
Mount  Hymettus,  in  Attica.  Thasos  and' 
Lesbos  also  produced  white  marbles,  which  I 
were  in  much  repute.  A  place  called  Luna,  in 
Etruria,  produced  a  marble  whose  whiteness 
exceeded  that  from  Faros  ;  this  is  the  famous 
Carrara  marble  of  our  time.  Of  the  white 
marbles  were  those  from  Mount  Fhelleus; 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Coralios,  in  Fhrygia  ; 
from  Cyzicus,  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  the  Marmor 
Phrygium,  found  near  S^-nnada  in  Fhrygia. 
The  black  marbles  most  used  wore  from  Tse- 
narus,  and  the  Kumidian.  The  Chiam  Mar- 
mor, from  the  island  of  Chios,  was  of  a  dark 
chequered  colour.  The  Obsidianum,  procured 
from  Ethiopia,  was  black.  The  Proconesian 
marble  was  white  with  black  veins.  Mount 
Taygetos  afR)rded  the  Marmor  Laconicum, 
which  was  green,  and  is  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Verde  Antique.  Marmor  Libycum 
is  the  Rosso  Antico.  A  marble  of  mingled 
green  was  obtained  from  Caiystus.  The  Atri- 
cian  marble,  from  Mount  Atrax  in  Thessaly, 
was  a  mixture  of  black,  white,  blue,  and  green. 
The  Tiberian  and  Augustan  marbles  were 
green,  and  brought  from  Egypt  The  Marmor 
Memphites  was  green,  and  is  what  we  call 
serpentine.  Corinth  produced  a  yellow  marble. 
The  Marmor  Phengites  was  white,  with  yellow 
spots ;  the  Rhodian  was  marked  with  spots  of 
a  golden  colour,  and  that  of  Milos  yellow 
(GiaUo  antico).  In  modem  times  the  quarries 
of  Carrara  almost  supply  the  world  with  white 
marble.  Of  variegatea  marbles  there  are  many 
sorts  found  in  this  country  of  singular  beauty ; 
but  they  are  not  adapted  for  the  sculptor. 
Ireland  has  supplied  some  beautiful  specimens, 
but  no  quantity  of  marble  fit  for  sculpture. 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  are  all  rich  in 
marbles  adapted  for  furniture  and  decoration, 
but  not  fitted  for  the  sculptor. 

Maro.  The  cake  or  refuse  after  expressing 
the  oil  or  juice  from  seeds  or  fruits,  as  linseed, 
olives,  grapes,  apples,  &c. ;  it  is  sometimes 
used  for  feeding  cattle,  as  oilcake,  but  more 
commonly  employed  as  manure. 

BKarcMUitte  or  lITliite  Zron  Pyrites.  A 
bisulphide  of  iron.  The  term  Marcasite  in- 
cludes several  varieties  of  Iron  Pyrites,  which 
have  been  named  after  the  forms  they  present : 
viz.  Cellular  Pyrites,  Cockscomb  Pyrites,  He- 
patic Pyrites  or  Leberkies,  Radiated  Pyrites,  &c. 

It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphur, 
sulphuric  add,  and  sulphate  of  iron  ;  but  not 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  ordinary  sulphide. 
It  was  also  formerly  employed  in  jewellery  and 
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for  ornamental  purposes,  but  has  now  gone 
out  of  fashion. 

Marovrawiaceee  (Marcgravia,  one  of  the 
genera).  An  unimportant  order  of  hypogynous 
Exogens,  belonging  to  the  Guttiferal  alliance, 
found  in  equinoctial  America,  and  remarkable 
chiefly  for  their  singular  cucullate  bracts. 

Maroli  (Lat.  Martius,  the  month  of  Mars). 
The  first  month  of  the  old  Roman  year,  and  the 
third  of  the  English.  (Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  On 
the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  36.)  In  the 
ecclesiastical  calendar  used  in  England  till 
the  change  of  style  in  1752,  this  was  also  the 
first  month,  as  it  was  in  the  Roman.  There  is 
an  old  proverb  still  prevalent  in  Scotland, 
which  represents  Msirch  as  borrowing  three 
days  from  April,  which  have  thence  come  to  be 
designated  the  borrowed  days.  They  will  be 
found  noticed  in  the  Comj^ainte  of  Scotland. 
Upon  this  subject  Dr.  Jamieson  observes, 
'  Those  who  are  much  addicted  to  superstition 
will  neither  borrow  nor  lend  on  any  of  these 
days.  If  any  one  would  propose  to  borrow  of 
them,  they  would  consider  it  as  an  evidence 
that  the  person  wished  to  employ  the  article  for 
the  purpose  of  witchcraft  against  the  lenders.' 

Mabjcb..  In  Military  language,  signifies  the 
motion  of  a  body  of  troops  from  one  place  to 
another.  It  consists  of  three  cadences:  1. 
slow  time,  in  which  seventy-fire  paces  are 
taken  in  a  minute ;  2.  quick  time,  in  which  110 
paces  are  taken  in  a  minute ;  3.  double  time, 
m  which  150  steps  are  taken  in  a  minute.  In 
slow  or  quick  time  a  pace  is  30  inches,  in 
double  time  36  inches. 

Mabch.  In  Music  &  military  air,  the  ori- 
ginal purpose  of  which  is  to  regulate  the  steps 
and  to  animate  the  minds  of  soldiers.  The 
march,  however,  has  long  been  adapted  to 
every  species  of  musical  instrument,  and  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  compositions  of  the 
greatest  masters  are  in  this  style ;  as  the  March 
of  the  Priests  in  Mozart's  Zavher-flote^  the 
Peasants'  March  in  Weber's  Freischutz^  and 
above  all  Beethoven's  Funeral  Marches.  A 
march  should  be  always  in  common  time ;  but 
no  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  its  com- 
position. 

MarcbantlaceeB  (Marchantia,  one  of  the 
genera).     [HsPATias.] 

Marolies  (A. -Sax.  mearc,  a  mark  or  boun- 
dary). The  name  given  to  the  borders  or 
frontiers  of  any  district;  but  more  especially 
applied  to  the  boundaries  between  England  and 
Wales,  and  England  and  Scotland.  The  term  is 
found  in  most  of  the  Teutonic  dialects.  Several 
titles  of  dignity  both  in  this  and  other  countries 
derive  their  origin  from  their  possessors  having 
been  appointed  govemors  of  the  marches  or 
frontiers  of  their  respective  countries ;  of  these, 
marquis  in  England  and  markgraf  in  Germany 
are  the  most  prominent.  The  title  Earl  of 
March,  now  enjoyed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
was  originally  bestowed  on  Mortimer,  because 
he  was  the  governor  or  superintendent  of  the 
Welsh  mardies.  In  Uie  middle  ages,  the  name 
marchers  was  given  to  the  noblemen  who  lived 
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on  the  Toarches  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  Ac- 
cording to  Camden  they  had  once  their  own 
laws,  and  even  the  power  of  life  and  death 
like  petty  kings;  but  these  privileges  were 
abolished  by  Henry  VIII.  There  was  formerly 
a  court  of  the  marches  of  Wales  in  existence, 
where  pleas  of  debt,  or  damages  not  above  the 
value  of  5/.,  were  tried  and  determined. 

BCarciOBltes.  The  followers  of  Marcion, 
who  in  the  second  century  adopted  the  Oriental 
notion  of  the  two  conflicting  principles,  and 
imagined  that  between  them  there  existed  a 
third  power,  neither  wholly  good  nor  evil,  the 
Creator  of  the  world  and  the  God  of  the  Jewish 
dispensation.  The  object  of  the  Good  Prin- 
ciple, or  Supreme  Gk}d,  is  to  restrain  the  am- 
bition of  these  two  powors,  which  wage  a  con- 
stant war  against  each  other  as  well  as  against 
Himself.  For  this  purpose  it  was  that  He  sent 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  destroy  the  Evil  Prin- 
ciple on  the  one  hand,  and  to  counteract  and 
coerce  the  power  of  the  Jewish  Deity  on  the 
other.  The  Marcionites  were  a  branch  of  the 
great  Gnostic  heresy.  Their  opinions  are  found 
in  the  writings  of  Irenseus,  Epiphanius,  and 
Tertullian  against  them. 

Marooslans.  An  early  sect  of  Christians, 
a  branch  of  the  Gnostics,  who  derived  their 
name  from  an  Eg}'ptian  called  Marcus,  and 
reputed  a  magician.  (Eusebius,  H.  Eccl.  iv.  11.) 
The  Marcosians  had  a  great  number  of  apo- 
cr^'phal  books  which  they  held  to  be  canonical ; 
and  many  of  their  fables  are  stiU  in  use  and 
credit  among  the  Greek  monks. 

Mare*s*talL  The  common  name  of  Hip- 
picriSf  a  waterside  weed. 

acarekanlte.  A  variety  of  Pearlstone, 
found  at  Marekan,  in  Siberia,  in  the  form  of 
small  pearl-white  spherules,  composed  of  thin 
concentric  layers. 

Marffarlo  Add  (Gr.  fjidpyapw,  a  pearl). 
This  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  potash 
upon  cyanide  of  cetyl.  It  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  pearly  crystalline  scales,  which  melt  at 
140°.  The  name  was  formeriy  applied  to  an 
acid  obtained  by  the  saponification  of  several 
oils  and  fats  ;  but  this  latter  is  now  regarded 
as  a  mixture  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids. 

Bftorgaiite.  A  hy  drated  silicate  of  alumina, 
lime,  and  soda,  named  from  its  pearly  lustre. 

Marffarodite  (Gr.  fidpyapnv).  A  hydrated 
variety  of  Mica»  with  a  pearly  lustre ;  found, 
amongst  other  localities,  in  the  granite  of  the 
south-east  of  Ireland. 

BKargin  (Pr.  marge,  Lat.  margo,  marginis, 
an  edge  or  brink).  In  Printing,  the  arrangement 
of  the  pages  in  a  sheet  at  proper  distances  from 
each  otlier,  according  to  the  size  of  the  paper ;  so 
that  when  the  sheet  is  printed  and  folded,  the 
border  of  whit«  paper  round  them  shall  be 
regular  and  uniform  in  every  leaf  of  the  book. 

Margin  of  a  Connie.  In  Architecture, 
that  part,  of  the  upper  side  of  a  course  of 
slates  which  appears  uncovered  by  the  next 
superior  course. 

Marffites  (Gr.).  The  title  of  a  satirical  poem 
numbered  among  the  works  of  the  cyclic  poets, 
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and  attributed  to  Homer.  (Grote's  History  of 
Greece^  part  i.  ch.  xxi.)  The  subject  of  the  poem, 
which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  was  the  cha- 
racter of  a  silly  empty-headed  man  (/top^rr^i). 

Margoaa-tree*  One  of  the  names  of  Mdia 
Asadirachta. 

Blarirrawe  (Ger.  markgraf,  count  of  the 
mark,  marsh,  or  frontier).  A  title  of  rank  for- 
merly used  in  Germany,  and  equivalent  to  the 
English  marquis.     [Marqubss.] 

BKaiia  Theresa*  Order  o&  A  military 
order  of  Austria,  consisting  of  grand  cn>sses, 
commanders,  and  knights :  founded  in  1757. 

Marl^ld.  A  name  given  to  various  garden 
flowers.  The  common  Marigold  is  Calendula 
officinalis  ;  African  and  French  Marigolds  are 
species  of  Tagetes;  and  what  is  called  Com 
Marigold  is  Chrysanthemum  segetunu 

Marine  Olne.  A  cement  made  bj  dissolv- 
ing equal  parts  of  shell  lac  and  caoutchouc  in 
separate  portions  of  rectified  naphtha,  and  mix- 
ing the  warm  solutions. 

Marine  MetaL  An  alloy  of  lead  and 
antimony  with  about  two  per  cent,  of  mercnry, 
introduced  in  1833  by  Wetterst^dt  for  sheathing 
ships. 

Marines  (Lat.  marinus,  belonging  to  tht 
sea),      A  corps  of  men  enlisted  to  serve  as 
soldiers  on  board  ships  of  war  and  on  shore 
under  certain  circumstances.    They  sometimes 
assist,   particularly  in  the  British  service,  in 
performing  seamen's  duties  on  board.    Marines 
were  first  embodied  in  1664.     In  1684  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  dnke  of  York's  maritime 
regiment  of  foot ;  and  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.  several  regiments  were  placed  on  the  esta- 
blishment :  these,  however,  were  subsequently 
disbanded.     In  the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne*s 
reign,  six  regiments  of  maritime  soldiers  were 
raised ;  and  though  these  were  again  disbanded 
in  1749,  six  years  afterwards  130  companies 
were  raised  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord 
Anson,  consisting  in  all  of  above  6,000   men. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
great  additions  have  been  made  to  this  corps ; 
and  at  present  its  strength  amounts  to  17,000 
men,  divided  into  four  divisions  (in  116  com- 
panies) of  light  infantry  and  one  dirision  (in 
twenty-four  companies)  of  foot  artillery.     The 
men  are  clothed  and  armed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  infantry  of  the  line  and  artillery  respec- 
tively.    Commissions  in  the  corps  are  not  ob- 
tainable by  purchase;    and  the  officers   rise 
by  seniority,  in  the  artillery  and  infantry  re- 
spectively, from  the  rank  of  second-lieutenant 
to  that  of  general     The  staff  of  the  regiment 
consists  of  an  inspector-general,  or  deputy  adju- 
tant general,  and  an  assistant  adjutant  general. 
The  corps  taJces  military  rank  between  the  forty- 
ninth  and  fiftieth  regiments  of  foot.  The  oflacers 
have  all  army  rank  ;  which  may  be  the  same  or 
higher  than  that  which  they  hold  in  the  corps. 

Marionite*  A  variety  of  hydrated  car- 
bonate of  zinc,  found  in  Marion  county,  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mariotte**  Saw.  In  Pneumatics,  a  gene- 
ral property  of  elastic  fluids,  namely,  that  the 
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elasticity  or  pressure  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  density ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  in- 
Tersely  proportional  to  the  space  which  the  fluid 
occupies.     [l^insuMATics.] 

This  important  relation  between  the  elastic 
force  and  the  density  of  gaseous  matter,  ought, 
injustice  to  the  first  discoverer,  to  bee  ill  ed 
Boyle's  Law,    In  a  tract  published  at  Oxford 
in  1668,  under  the  title  of  New  Experiments 
tmwhing  the  Spring  and    Weight  of  the  Air, 
Boyle    announced  that   the    spring — that    is 
to  say,   the    elastic  force — of  air  is  directly 
proportional    to    its    compression ;    which    is 
equivalent  to  saying,  that  the  elastic  force  is 
directly  as  the  density,  or  inversely  as  the 
volume,  under  the  same  temperature.    Boyle's 
experiments  were   made   on  atmospheric    air 
confined  in  the  closed  end  of  a  U-shaped  glass 
tube,    and  compressed  by  the  weignt    of   a 
column  of  mercury.     It  does  not  appear  that 
he  took  the  precaution  to  expel  the  moisture 
from   the  air,   and  the  greatest  pressure  he 
applied  was  only  equal  to  four  atmospheres; 
80  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  his  expe- 
riments were  neither  sufficiently  accurate  nor 
extensive  to  establish  the  general  law,  even  in 
respect  of  atmospheric  air,  without  mentioning 
the  other  gases.     Mariotte's  experiments  were 
described  in  the  Memoirs  of  (he  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences^  published  about  eleven  years  later, 
namely  in   1679,    without  any   reference    to 
Boyle's  announcement,    which    was    possibly 
unknown  to  him ;  and  as  it  was  through  this 
channel  that  the  law  became  known  to  the 
continental  philosophers,  who  were  the  first  to 
perceive  its  importance,  they  naturally  distin- 
guished it  by  the  name  of  the  person  whom 
they  supposed  to  be  its  discoverer. 

The  relation  in  question  has  recently  been 
investigated  by  M.  Magnus  of  Berlin  and  M. 
Begnanlt  of  Paris,  in  a  series  of  experiments, 
conducted  with  the  utmost  attention  to  every 
circumstance  affecting  their  accuracy  ;  and  the 
results  are  interesting.  If  v  denote  the 
volume  of  a  gas  undex  the  pressure  «,  and 
^  its  volume  under  pressure  p\  then  the  law 
gives  vp^ii  f\  whatever  the  pressures  may 
be,    if   the    temperature    remains    unaltered. 
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diminishes  as  the  temperature  is  increased, 
M.  Regnault  concludes  that  the  law  is  only 
rigorously  true  when  the  gases  are  infinitely 
dilated,  and  that  it  becomes  less  and  less 
exact  in  proportion  as  they  are  in  a  state  of 
greater  condensation,  {Mimoires  de  V Institute 
tomexxi.) 

Marlttme  Xiaw.      The  law  relating  to 
harbours,  ships,  and  sailors.     It  forms  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  commercial  law  of  all 
trading  nations,  and  embraces  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  subjects,  most  of  which  have  been  de- 
fined under  their  respective  heads.    The  most 
celebrated  codes  of  maritime  law  have  been: 
in  ancient  times,  that  of  Rhodes ;   in  modem 
times,  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  a  compilation 
supposed  to  have  been  framed  at  Barcelona  as 
early  as  the  ninth  century;  the  laws  of  the 
Isle  of  Oleron,  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.  of 
England ;  the  laws  of  Wisby  in  the  island  of 
Gothland,  to  which  some  northern  jurists  have 
assigned  an   earlier  origin  than  the  laws  of 
Oleron,  but  which  there  can  be  little  doubt 
were  merely  a  compilation  from  those  above 
specified.    But  by  far  the  most  complete  and 
well-digested  system    of   maritime   jurispru- 
dence that  has  ever  appeared  is  comprised  in 
the  Ordonnance  de  la  Marine^  issued  by  Louis 
XrV.  in  1681,  by  which   maritime  law  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  regular  system,  and 
which  has  formed  the  basis  of  many  of  the  sub- 
sequent decisions  of  English,   American,   and 
other  foreign  courts.     This  excellent  code  was 
compiled  under  the  direction  of  CJolbert,  by 
men  of   great  talent   and   learning,    after  a 
careful  revision  of  all  the  ancient  sea  laws  of 
France  and  other  countries,  and  upon  consulta- 
tion with  the  different  parliaments,  the  courts 
of  admiralty,  and  the  chambers  of  commerce 
of  the  different  towns.     It  combines  whatever 
experience  and  the  wisdom  of  ages  had  shown 
to  be  best  in  the  Roman  laws,  and  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  modem   maritime  states  of 
Europe.   The  edition  of  it,  with  a  commentar}% 
by  Valior  (La  Rochelle  1766)  is  a  standard 
work.     In  the  preface  to  his  treatise   on  the 
Law  of  Shipping  (of  which  the  edition  by  the 
present  Mr.  Jastice  8hee,  1856,  forms  the  best 


But,  on  comparing  the  results  of  his  expen- 1  English  compendium  on  the  subject)  Lord  Ten 
ments,  M.  Regnault  has  found  that  the  above  1  terden  says, '  If  the  reader  should  bo  offended 
equation  is  not  strictly  true  for  any  gas  ;  and  at  the  frequent  references  to  this  ordinance,  I 
that,  assuming  ^p  —  vp'  ( 1  +  g),  where  y  is  j  must  request  him  to  recollect  that  those  refer- 
a  small  correction,  the  value  of  q  increases  •  ences  are  made  to  the  maritime  code  of  a  great 
with  the  pressure.  Thus  the  elastic  force  of  |  commercial  nation,  which  has  attributed  much 
atmospheric  air  at  great  pressures  is  slightly  ;  of  its  national  prosperity  to  that  code — a  code 
less  than  it  would  be  if  the  law  were  strictly  composed  in  the  reign  of  a  politic  prince;  under 
true.  "With  respect  to  carbonic  acid,  the 
deviation  is  considerably  greater.  In  the 
of  hydrogen    the  correction  q  becomes 


case 

negative,  so  that  while  air  and  the  other  gases 
experimented  upon  were  more  compressed  than 
they  would  be  if  the  law  were  exactly  followed, 
hyarogen  was  less  compressed,  and  its  com- 
pressibility was  found  to  diminish  as  the 
pressure  increased.  But  temperature  has  a 
considerable  influence  on  these  results  ;  and  as 
it  was  found  that  the  deviation  from  the  law 
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the  auspices  of  a  wise  and  enlightened  mini- 
ster; by  laljorious  and  learned  persons,  who 
selected  the  most  valuable  principles  of  all  the 
maritime  laws  then  existing;  and  which,  in 
matter,  method,  and  style,  is  one  of  the  most 
finished  acts  of  legislation  that  ever  was  pro- 
mulgated.* [Admihalty,  CotJRT  OF.]  In  ad- 
dition to  the  well-known  English  work  above 
cited,  may  be  mentioned  Ortolan,  Blghs  Inter- 
nationales de  la  itfir,  1845.  A  very  important 
addition  to  the  public  hiw  on  this  subject,  bind- 
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ing  at  least  on  those  powers  which  were  parties 
to  it,  was  made  by  the  '  Declaration  respecting 
Maritime  Law '  of  the  congress  at  Paris,  1856, 
by  which  privateering  was  abolished,  the  neu- 
tral flag  admitted  to  cover  enemy's  goods,  &c. 
It  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Phillimore's 
Xnternational  Law,  vol.  iii. 

HCarjoram*  One  of  the  aromatic  herbs 
cultivated  for  culinary  use.  There  are  two 
principal  sorta  used,  Winter  Marjoram,  Origa- 
num fieracleoticum,  and  Sweet  or  Knotted  Mar- 
joram, Origanum  Major  ana. 

lIKarlL.  An  old  coin  current  in  England 
and  Scotland,  valued  13«.  4d,  A  piece  of 
money  so  called  is  at  present  used  in  Ham- 
burg ;  it  is  equal  to  Is.  4d.  sterling. 

Karkf  Order  of  8t«  A  Venetian  order  of 
knighthood;  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist  having 
been  the  patron  of  that  republic.  The  knights 
were  elected  by  the  doge  and  senate. 

Marking  Ink.    [Ixk.] 

Marking  Hut.  In  Botany,  the  seed  or 
nut  of  the  Srmicarpus  Anacardium,  a  tropical 
tree,  related  to  the  cashew  nut.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  juice  contained  in 
its  fruits  stains  linen  of  a  deep  and  indelible 
black  colour. 

Marl  (Dutch  marghcl,  from  margh,  marrow, 
whence  marghelen,  to  fatten  land).  Marl  is  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay  in  various 
proportions,  and  of  different  degrees  of  com- 
pactness and  friability.  In  some  mails  the 
proportion  of  clay  is  small,  in  which  case  it 
acts  on  soils  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
chalk  ;  but  where  clay  is  the  predominant  in- 
gredient, it  acts  principally  by  altering  the 
texture  of  the  soil.  Hence  sandy  soils  are 
improved  by  marl,  in  consequence  of  its  in- 
creasing their  compactness  and  capacity  for 
retaining  moisture ;  while  argillaceous  marls 
applied  to  clays  are  of  little  or  no  use.  From 
these  long-established  facts  has  arisen  the  old 
adage — 

Who  marls  sand  ehnll  buy  the  land, 
Who  marlB  clay  throws  fl^l  away. 

Marl  is  found  in  almost  every  country ;  not 
like  limestone,  in  protruding  rocks,  but  (from 
its  friable  nature,  which  causes  it  to  moulder 
down  into  a  comparatively  earthy  mass)  under 
or  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  whence  it  is  dug 
out  and  spread  on  the  surface.  Hence,  while 
limestone  is  quarried,  chalk  and  marl  are  dug 
out  of  pitfi.  Marl  has  been  in  use  in  Europe 
since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  is  very 
generally  used  as  a  manure  in  France  and 
Germany.  In  England  it  is  most  used  in 
Norfolk. 

Marling  Spike.  An  iron  bolt  or  pin, 
tapering  to  a  point,  for  opening  the  strands  of 
rope  preparatory  to  splicing. 

BEarmatite.  A  variety  of  Blende  in  which 
iron,  and  sometimes  cadmium,  takes  the  place 
of  a  part  of  the  zinc  It  is  found  at  Marmato, 
in  South  America. 

Blarmollte  (Gr.  fxapfiaipw,  to  shine),  A 
foliated  variety  of  Serpentine  from  Hoboken 
in  New  Jersey. 
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Marmoratum  (Lat.).  In  Architecture,  a 
cement  formed  of  a  mixture  of  powdered  lime 
and  marble. 

Marmose.  The  Didelphis  murina  of 
Linnseus,  a  small  species  of  opossum,  in  which 
the  marsupial  pouch  \&  suppressed,  being  re- 
presented by  two  folds  of  the  abdominal  in- 
tegument. 

Marmoset.  A  name  frequently  applied 
to  the  Ouistiti  (Hapalea  Jacchus),  and  to  other 
allied  species  of  South  American  monkeys. 

Marmot  (Fr.).  The  Rodent  animal  so 
called  is  the  type  of  a  genus  (Arctomys)  nearly 
allied  to  the  squirrels,  being  characterised  by 
having  five  molar  t«eth  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  and  four  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw, 
all  bristled  with  points,  and  indicative  of  a 
somewhat  mixed  diet.  The  marmots,  however, 
in  their  general  form  are  nearly  the  reverse  of 
the  squirrels,  being  heavy,  with  short  legs,  a 
middle-sized  or  short  tail,  and  a  large  flat  head. 
They  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpor,  con- 
cealed in  deep  holes,  the  entrance  of  whidi 
they  close  with  a  heap  of  dried  grass.  They 
are  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America,  live 
in  societies,  and  are  easily  tamed. 

Maronltes.  The  followers  of  Maro,  in- 
habitants of  the  mountains  Libanus  and  Anti- 
libanus  in  Syria,  who  adopted  in  the  seventh 
centuiy  the  opinions  of  the  Monothelites. 
They  continued  to  form  a  separate  sect  until 
the  twelfth  century,  when  they  became  recon- 
ciled to  the  see  of  Rome.  The  Maronite 
writers,  however,  have  always  maintained  their 
freedom  from  the  errors  imputed  to  them,  and 
declare  themselves  to  have  been  uniformly 
attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church. 
[Monothelites.] 

Maroons  (supposed  to  be  derived  from  a 
word  used  in  Spanish  America,  signifying  hog- 
hunters).  A  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  run- 
away negroes.  When  Jamaica  was  conquered 
from  the  Spaniards,  a  number  of  negroes, 
abandoned  by  tlieir  former  masters,  occupied 
some  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  island, 
and  caused  great  trouble  to  the  colonists. 
About  1730  they  became  extremely  formidable, 
but  after  a  war  of  eight  years  they  at  length 
submitted  to  a  capitulation,  by  which  they  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  free  settlements  in  the 
heart  of  the  island.  In  1795  a  portion  of 
them  again  rose  in  arms,  but  were  speedily 
put  down,  and  transported  to  a  new  settle- 
ment in  Nova  Scotia.  (Dallas's  History  of  the 
Maroons.) 

Marque,  &etter  of.  A  commission 
granted  in  time  of  war  to  a  private  person 
commanding  a  vessel  to  cruise  at  sea  and  make 
prize  of  the  enemy's  ships  and  merchandise ; 
the  ship  so  commissioned  is  sometimes  called 
by  the  same  name.  [Refbisai.s.]  The  word 
is  derived  from  mark  (Ger.  frontier),  as  being 
a  right  of  capturine  property  beyond  the  limits 
or  frontiers  of  another  prince. 

Marqvess.  A  title  of  dignity  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy,  next  in  rank  to 
that  of  duke.     [Mabchss.]    It  is  of  German 
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origin ;  those  militai^  chieftainB  in  the  Teutonic 
kingdoms  and  empires  which  arose  on  the  fiill 
of  the  Western  empire,  who  were  intrusted 
with  the  defence  of  oistricts  on  the  frontiers, 
baying  been  styled  mcark-orafm^  margraves, 
counts  of  the  marches  or  nontieis  (in  Latin, 
marchiones).  Many  of  these  officers  were 
appointed  by  Charlemagne,  although  he  was 
not,  probably,  the  first  creator  of  the  office. 
According  to  the  ordinal^  course  of  the  deye- 
lopement  of  feudal  institutions,  these  chieft, 
from  military  {pyemors  appointed  for  life, 
became  temtonal  potentates,  holding  their 
lands  by  hereditary  right;  and,  on  the  decay 
of  that  inrstem,  this  honour,  like  others,  became 
merely  titular.  In  England,  the  first  marquess 
was  Kobert  de  Yere,  earl  of  Oxford,  created 
by  Bichard  II.,  in  1387i  marquess  of  Dublin 
for  life.  The  next  creation  was  of  John  de 
Beaufort,  earl  of  Somensct,  raised  to  the  rank 
of  marquess  in  1397»  which  dignity  he  after- 
wards refused  to  bear,  as  a  strange  and  noyel 
one.  (Nicolas,  Introduction  to  the  Peerage, 
Ixxri.)  After  that  period  the  title  fell  into 
disuse  imtil  the  reign  of  Edward  YI. 

Marquetry  (Fr.  marqueterie).  In  Archi- 
tecture, inlaid  work  consisting  of  different 
pieces  of  many-coloured  woods  glued  on  to  a 
ground  usually  of  oak  or  fir,  well  dried  and 
seasoned,  which,  to  prevent  casting  or  warping, 
is  composed  of  sev^al  thicknesses.  The  early 
Italian  builders  used  marquetry  in  cabinet 
work ;  and  John  of  Vienna,  and  others  of  his 
period,  by  its  means  represented  figures  and 
landscapes ;  but  in  the  present  day  it  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  ornamentation  of  floors,  in 
which  the  yarious  pieces  of  wood  are  usually 
disposed  in  regular  geometrical  figures,  and  are 
rarely  of  more  than  three  or  four  species. 

Marrtttflrev  &aw  of«  in  Bajirland.  Previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  first  Marriage  Act  in  1754, 
the  law  of  England  was  governed  by  the  canon 
law;  and,  consequently,  an  agreement  to  marry, 
followed  by  consummation,  formed,  as  it  now 
forms  in  Scotland,  a  sufficient  union.  That 
statute  first  rendered  necessary  the  preliminaries 
of  the  publication  of  banns,  or  the  obtaining  a 
license.  It  was  amended  by  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  17. 
But  that  Act  imposed  so  many  additional  re- 
strictions on  parties  wishing  to  become  hus- 
band and  wife,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
repeal  it  in  all  baste,  and  another  statute  was 
passed  (4  Geo.  IV.  c.  76),  by  which  English 
marriages  were  next  regulated. 

By  this  Act  the  banns  of  marriage  are  to  be 
published  three  Sundays  in  a  parish  church,  or 
public  chapel  of  the  Establishment,  in  the  parish 
wherein  both,  or  the  parish  wherein  each,  of 
the  parties  dwell.  A  license  is  a  dispensation 
by  virtue  of  which  marriage  may  be  solemnised 
without  the  publication  of  banns.  It  is  granted 
by  gurrogatee,  or  persons  having  authority  from 
the  bishop.  No  license  can  now  be  obtained, 
unless  upon  affidavit  that  the  parish  or  district 
in  which  the  marriage  is  to  be  solemnised  has 
been  the  usual  place  of  residence  of  one  of 
the  parties  for  fifteen  days  immcdiAtely  pre- 
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ceding  the  granting  of  the  license.  The 
affidavit  must  also  declare  that  there  is  no 
impediment  of  kindred  or  aUianoe,  nor  any 
other  lawful  cause  of  hindrance. 

By  the  Marriage  Act  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c  85 
^amended  by  several  subsequent  Acts)  a  super- 
intendent registrar  of  marriages  was  appointed, 
who  is  required  to  register  marriages,  and  em- 
powered to  give  licenses,  &&,  either  himself  or 
Dy  inferior  registrars.  Places  of  worship,  cer- 
tified according  to  law,  may  be  registered  for 
the  solemnisation  of  marriages,  or  £ey  may  be 
celebrated  before  the  superintendent  registrar 
himself;  thus  entirely  removing  the  contract 
from  ecclesiastical  control  But  ful  parties  may, 
if  they  please,  still  marry  in  the  parish  church. 
A  oomplete  registration  of  marriages  is  pro- 
vided by  the  same  Acts. 

A  special  license  dispenses  with  aU  restric- 
tions as  to  time  and  place  of  marriage.  By  a 
regulation  of  Archbishop  Seeker  it  is  not  to  be 
granted  except  to  persons  of  a  specified  rank ; 
but  in  practice  the  privilege  is  extended  as  a 
matter  of  favour. 

The  power  of  parents  and  guardians,  in- 
restricting  the  marriage  of  minors  under  their 
tutelage,  is  now  confined  within  the  following 
limits.  The  publication  of  banns  is  void,  if 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  either  party  declare, 
or  cause  to  be  declared,  their  dissent  in  public 
at  the  time  of  the  proclamation.  In  case  of 
marriage  of  a  minor  by  license,  the  father  or 
guardian,  or  if  none,  the  mother  or  the  guardian 
appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  must  eive 
consent,  and  such  consent  must  be  notified  in 
the  affidavit  on  application  for  the  license.  If 
consent  be  unreasonably  withheld,  the  only 
resource  of  lovers  against  the  fiinty  hearts  of 
parents  or  guardians  is  by  petition  to  the  lord 
chancellor,  who  may,  if  he  please,  interpose  his 
judicial  authority  in  favour  of  their  umon. 

Marriages  are  void  if  solemnised  in  a  wrong 
name.  They  are  also  void  where  there  is  a 
prior  existing  marriage,  and  in  case  of  lunacy 
or  incapacity,  or  of  relationship  within  the 
prohibited  degrees. 

Proof  of  a  marriage  is  by  the  evidence  of  a 
party  who  was  present  at  the  celebration ;  or 
by  production  of  the  parish  register,  and  show- 
ing the  identity  of  the  parties. 

Marriage  is  voidable  by  legal  proceeding, 
where  such  marriage  has  been  contracted  under 
a  canonical  impedunent,  such  as  bodily  inca- 
pacity of  either  of  the  parties.  Marriages 
solemnised  by  force  are  also  voidable,  and  such 
as  are  contracted  in  error  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. A  voidable  marriage  is  good  to 
all  intents  until  rendered  void  by  a  sentence 
of  the  court 

Other  matrimonial  causes  are — I.  Jactitation 
of  marriage.  When  one  party  gives  out  or  re- 
ports that  ne  or  she  is  legally  married  to  another, 
the  person  injured  may  obtain  a  decree  con- 
demning the  other  to  Bumce,  with  the  costs  of 
the  proceeding;  and  unless  the  defendant  proves 
marriage,  silence  is  ei\joined,  which  is  the  only 
remedy  the  matrimonial  court  can  gire. 
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The  Eccliesiastical  Courts  had  until  18.')7  tho 
cognisance  of  matrimcmial  causes.  But  in 
that  year,  by  the  Act  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  85,  tlieir 
jurisdiction  in  this  respect  was  entirely  abro- 
gated, except  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
msirriage  licenses:  and  was  transferred  to  a 
now  Court  of  Record,  entitled  the  Court  for 
Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes.  At  the  same 
time  very  important  changes  in  the  law  itself, 
as  regards  these  proceedings,  were  eflfected. 

The  powers  of  this  court  now  extend  to— 

1.  Decrees  establishing  the  nullity  of  mar- 
riages contracted  under  legal  impediment 

2.  In  suits  of  jactitation  of  marriage :  that 
is,  where  one  party  falsely  asserts  that  he  or 
she  is  married  to  the  other. 

3.  Sentences  of  judicial  separation :  which 
have  the  effect  of  what  under  the  former  law 
was  termed  a  divorce  d  mensd  ft  thoro:  and 
may  be  obtained  by  either  party  on  the  ground 
of  adultery,  or  cruelty,  or  desertion  without 
cause  for  two  years. 

4.  Dissolution  of  marriage :  which  nmy  be 
obtained  on  the  suit  of  the  husband  for  the 
wife's  adultery,  and  on  the  suit  of  the  wife  for 
adultery  and  cruelty,  or  adultery  with  incest  or 
pertain  other  aggravations.  Until  1867  divorce 
a  vinculo  had  been  legally  unknown  in  England, 
as  it  is  in  countries  governed  by  the  maxims 
of  the  canon  law,  and  could  only  be  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  a  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  that  year,  by  the  Act  20  &  21  Vict 
c.  85,  it  was  for  the  first  time  rendered  gene- 
rally lawful.  At  the  same  time,  the  old  action 
for  damages  for  criminal  conversation  was  abo- 
lished ;  but  the  husband  maj  still  claim  damages 
from  the  adulterer,  either  m  his  petition  for  di- 
vorce or  separation,  or  by  a  distinct  proceeding. 

5.  A  suit  for  restitution  of  coi\jugal  rights  is 
to  compel  mutual  cohabitation,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  deed  of  separation,  or  anything 
short  of  a  sentence  by  the  court,  can  bar  the 
complainant  of  his  or  her  right  to  promote  this 
suit ;  but  cruelty  or  adultery  may  be  pleaded 
in  reply,  as  constituting  lawful  grounds  for 
separation. 

6.  Alimony  is  that  legal  proportion  of  the 
husband's  estate  which,  by  the  decree  of  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  is  allotted  to  the  wife  for 
her  maintenance  daring  the  pendency  of  a  suit 
between  them ;  or  after  a  sentence  of  divorce 
4  mensA  et  thoro  by  reason  of  the  cruelty  or 
adulterf  of  the  husband,  'the  permanent  al- 
lowance to  be  paid  to  the  wife  during  their 
separation.  The  quantum  of  alimony  is  de- 
cided by  the  court  on  consideration  of  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case:  e.g.  a  third  or  a 
moiety  of  the  husband's  property. 

Marriage,  its  Effect  on  Properti/. — The  con- 
sideration of  the  legal  effect  produced  by 
marriage  on  the  property  of  the  parties  con- 
tracting it  divides  itself  into — 

The  law  of  husband  and  wife:  1.  As  it  re- 
spects property  acquired  by  either  before  or 
after  marriage. 

2.  As  its  dispositions  are  affected  by  sepa- 
ration or  divorce. 
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As  to  real  property.  If  the  wife  is 
seised  of  lands  or  tenements  in  an  estate  of 
inheritance,  and  dies  having  had  issue  bom 
living,  the  husband  is  entitled  to  the  lands  or 
tenement";  for  his  life,  being  tenant,  as  it  is 
termed,  by  tho  curtesy  of  England ;  and  this, 
whether  the  lands  bo  held  by  a  legal  or  equitable 
title. 

Dower  is  now,  since  the  statute  3  &  4  WnL  IV. 
c.  105,  the  wife's  right  to  one  third  port,  for 
life,  of  all  estates  of  inheritance  which  her 
husband  dies  solely  entitled  to  in  possession.  It 
formerly  attached  to  all  estates  of  inheritance 
of  which  he  was  at  any  time  possessed,  so  that 
he  could  not  defeat  her  title  by  alienation,  but 
to  legal  estates  only.  Since  the  1st  January, 
1834,  the  period  at  which  the  above-mentioned 
Act  came  into  operation,  equitable  estates  are 
also  subject  to  it.  It  has  long  been  customary 
to  bar  this  right  to  dower  by  various  compli- 
cated processes,  which  the  law  has  permitted 
to  defeat  the  wife's  claim ;  and  especially  by 
settlements  before  marriage,  giving  a  jointure 
or  provision  in  lieu  of  dower.  It  may  now  be 
barred  by  the  husband's  alienation  in  his  life- 
time ;  or  by  his  will ;  or  by  a  declaration  in  tho 
deed  of  conveyance  of  the  land  to  the  husband. 
Anciently  tiftme  cotwr^  could  only  alienate  real 
property  by  the  public  solemnity  of  fijine;  but 
now  she  may  do  this  by  a  deed  executed  after 
her  examination  by  commissioners,  to  show 
that  no  control  is  exercised  by  che  husband. 

As  to  personalty :  all  the  personal  property 
to  which  a  woman  is  entitled  vests  in  her 
husband  by  marriage.  Her  chattels  real,  that 
is,  leasehold  property  for  a  term  of  years*, 
will  revert  to  her  if  she  survive  him ;  and 
although  the  husband  may  alienate  them  in 
his  lifetime,  he  cannot  dispose  of  them  by 
will.  But  should  he  sunive  her,  they  arc 
his  absolutely.  Her  chattels  personal — money 
and  go(xl8 —  are  his  without  restriction,  to  give 
or  bequeath  as  he  pleases  even  in  her  lifetime. 
Her  choses  in  action  (that  is,  property  of  which 
there  is  no  immediate  occupation,  as  debts  due 
to  her,  money  in  the  funds,  &c.)  are  the  hus- 
band's property  conditionally;  that  is,  if  he 
reduce  them  into  possession  by  exercising  his 
rights  over  them  during  her  life.  If  not,  they 
survive  to  her  absolutely ;  and  should  she  die 
first,  he  only  takes  them  as  her  administrator, 
which  he  is  by  right  Any  property,  however, 
whether  real  or  personal,  may  be  given  to  a 
woman  for  her  separate  use,  which  will  ex- 
clude the  husband's  right,  and  she  may  be 
restrained  from  alienating  the  property  during 
coverture. 

If  the  husband  die  intestate,  the  wife  is  en- 
titled to  half  his  personal  property  if  there  be 
no  issue,  and  to  one-third  if  there  be  issue. 

The  husband  is  liable  for  all  his  wife's  debts 
and  engagements  made  while  unmarried;  but 
not  for  such  as  she  mtij  have  contracted  daring 
a  former  marriage,  put  he  is  released  from 
his  liability  by  her  decease ;  and  if  he  die  first, 
she  only  is  responsible.  For  debts  contracted 
by  the  wife  during  marriage  the  husband  is  not 
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liable  nnlesfl  they  have  been  contracted  with 
his  consent,  express  or  implied ;  and  this  im- 
plied assent  gives  rise,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
to  numberless  questions  in  courts  of  law. 

As  to  the  acts  of  husband  and  wife  before 
marriage.  Since  1837  (1  Vict.  c.  26),  '  Every 
wiU  made  by  a  man  or  woman  is  revoked  by 
his  or  her  subsequent  marriage,'  except  in 
certain  peculiar  cases  where  made  under  a 
power  of  appointment. 

Marriage  settlements  are  contrivances  to 
modify  the  effects  which  would  be  produced  by 
the  mere  act  of  law  on  the  rights  of  the  respec- 
tive parties ;  and  also  to  insure  a  provision  for 
issue.  It  is  usual  to  vest  the  property  of  both 
parties  in  trustees  ;  generally  for  the  benefit  of 
the  husband  during  their  joint  lives,  then  for 
the  benefit  of  the  survivor,  after  his  or  her  death 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  in  such  propor- 
tions as  the  nature  of  the  property  or  circum- 
stances of  the  family  may  dictate.  But  it  is  usual 
to  give  authority  to  the  parents  by  means  of  a 
potMT  to  vary  the  children's  relative  proportions. 
A  jointure,  although,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  a  joint  estate  to  husband  and  wife,  is 
in  practice  usually  a  rent  charge  to  the  wife, 
secured  on  land,  to  take  effect  immediately  on 
the  husband's  death,  and  to  secure  a  competent 
provision  for  her  during  her  life  at  least ;  it  is 
usually  provided  by  settlement,  and  bars  dower. 
Pin-money  is  an  annual  income  settled  before 
marriage  by  the  husband  on  the  intended  wife 
for  her  personal  expenses. 

But  in  other  cases,  and  especially  when  the 
casualties  of  a  trade  render  it  desirable  to 
secure  a  certain  protection,  it  is  very  common 
to  give  the  first  life  interest  in  the  settled 
property,  or  part  of  it,  to  the  wife  for  her 
separate  and  inalienable  use,  free  from  the 
debts  or  control  of  the  husband.  Where  be- 
quests are  made  to  a  married  woman  for  her 
separate  use,  and  no  trustees  are  named  to  pro- 
tect them,  a  court  of  equity  will  consider  her 
husband  a  trustee  for  her.  She  may  sue  him, 
or  any  other  person,  in  those  courts,  in  respect 
of  such  property.  Her  savings  out  of  it  are 
likewise  hers  in  separate  right. 

A  married  woman  has  also  a  claim,  in  a  court 
of  equity,  to  a  provision  out  of  her  own  property 
in  several  cases,  especially  where  the  husband 
deserts  or  ill-treats  her,  or  where,  being  a  ward 
of  chancery,  she  is  clandestinely  married ;  and 
recent  legislation  has  given  her  in  many  in- 
stances a  more  summary  remedy  in  such  cases. 
A  husband  is  not  held  liable  for  debts  contracted 
by  his  wife,  even  for  necessaries,  if  he  have 
turned  her  out  of  doors  for  adulteir ;  or  if,  after 
being  turned  out,  she  commit  adultery ;  or  if 
she  depart  from  him  without  his  consent ;  or  if 
she  elope  with  an  adulterer ;  or  if  the  husband 
and  wife  separate  by  mutual  agreement,  in  cases 
where  the  wife  has  separate  means,  or  is  pro- 
vided for  by  separate  maintenance.  As  to  the 
effect  of  divorce  or  separation  on  property :  the 
sentence  of  a  court  pronouncing  a  marriage 
void  ab  initio  destroys  the  husband's  rights 
over  the  property  of  the  wife.    And  dower  is 
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lost  if  the  wife  elopes  and  lives  in  adultery, 
or  is  attainted  of  treason  or  felony.  Under  the 
rocent  Acts  of  Parliament  regulating  divoroe, 
the  court  has  large  power,  both  in  cases  of  di- 
vorce &  vinculo  and  of  judicial  separation,  to 
make  such  orders  respecting  the  property  of 
the  parties,  even  though  in  settlement,  as  may 
be  thought  expedient  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  and  of  the  parties  themselves.  On 
judicial  separation  obtained  by  a  wife  on  ac- 
count of  tne  misconduct  of  the  husband,  she 
is  entitled  to  alimony  out  of  the  husband's 
property  [see  above]. 

Lastly,  as  to  criminal  law :  bigamy,  or  poly- 
gamy, is  a  felonious  offence,  punishable  by  penal 
servitude ;  and  is  now  (since  the  statute  9  Geo. 
IV.  c.  31)  equally  punishable,  although  the 
second  marriage  took  place  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  English  law. 

A  wife  committing  any  felony,  except  murder 
or  manslaughter,  in  company  with  her  husband, 
is  not  responsibly  for  the  offence ;  but  she  is 
indictable  for  high  treason  so  committed. 

Absence  of  Husband  or  Wife  for  a  period  of 
seven  years  is  allowed  by  24  &  25  Vict  c.  100, 
8.  67,  as  an  exemption  from  the  penal  conse- 
quences of  bigamy. 

MarriaiTOff  Xaw  of;  VorelffB.  By  the  law 
of  Scotland,  marriages  merely  contracted  by 
declaration,  acknowledgement,  or  beforo  wit- 
nesses, are  held  valid.  By  that  of  France,  and- 
all  countries  in  which  French  jurisprudence  is 
established,  marriage  is  a  civil  contract  only, 
regulated  by  articles  144  and  following  of  the 
Code  Civil.  It  cannot  be  contracted  by  a  male 
before  eighteen,  or  by  a  female  before  fifteen.  The 
consent  of  the  father  and  mother  (if  dissentient, 
the  father  overruling)  is  required  until  twenty- 
five  and  twenty-one  respectively;  and  until 
thirty  and  twenty-five  tlus  consent  must  still 
be  applied  for,  although  marriage  celebrated 
without  it  is  not  void.  Marriages  within  pro- 
hibited degrees  are  absolutely  null.  But  mar- 
riages in  other  respects  contrary  to  the  law  are 
annullable  on  application  of  the  proper  parties. 

Dissolution  of  marriage  can  only  arise  by 
death,  natural  or  civil,  that  is  by  way  of  legal 
punishment  Divorce  is  altogether  illegal, 
naving  been  introduced  into  the  law  only  in 
1792,  and  expunged  from  it  in  1816. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  marriage  is 
likewise  a  civil  contract  only,  but  it  is  regulated 
by  the  laws  of  each  state  respectively. 

The  question  of  the  validity  in  one  countnr  of 
marriages  good  according  to  the  laws  of  another, 
is  one  of  the  most  complicated,  it  may  be  added, 
one  of  the  most  unsettled,  which  remains  in 
international  jurisprudence.  If  married  citizens 
of  one  country  transfer  their  domicile  to  an- 
other, their  marriaees  are,  of  course,  valid  in  the 
oountiy  of  their  adoption,  whether  in  accord- 
ance or  not  with  the  law  thereof.  But  when  the 
citizens  of  one  country  marry  in  another  country, 
questions  of  great  difficulty,  and  which,  as  has 
been  said,  no  general  agreement  of  jurisprudence 
has  settled,  are  apt  to  arise ;  and  these  are  still 
further  complicated  when  the  parties  contzactiiig 
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marriage  are  of  different  nationalities.  As  a 
general  rule,  marriage,  like  other  contracts,  is 
to  be  judged  of  by  the  lex  loci.  Consequently 
two  English  subjects  marrying  in  France, 
according  to  the  formalities  of  French  law, 
contract  a  marriage  valid  in  England.  On  this 
principle,  the  so-called  Gretna  Green  marriages 
by  English  persons  in  Scotland  were  valid  until 
checked  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1866.  But, 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  Stoiy,  'the  most 
prominent,  if  not  the  only  known,  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  those  involving  polygamy  and 
incest ;  those  positively  prohibited  by  the  public 
law  of  a  country  from  motives  of  policy ;  and 
those  celebrated  in  foreign  countries  by  subjects 
entitling  themselves  under  special  circumstances 
to  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  their  own  country.' 
(On  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  ch.  v.)  On  this 
principle  it  has  been  recently  decided,  though 
not  without  considerable  question,  that  a  mar- 
riage by  an  Englishman  with  his  deceased 
wife's  sister,  contracted  in  Germany,  where  such 
marriage  is  lawful,  is  invalid  here.  French 
jurisprudence,  it  may  be  added,  appears  to  be 
more  jealous  of  the  maintenance  of  its  own 
special  marriage  law  in  the  case  of  marriages 
contracted  by  Frenchmen  in  foreign  countries, 
than  is  our  own. 

Marrow.  Vegetable.  A  variety  of  Cu- 
cvrbita  ov^fera^  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its 
fruits,  which  in  the  young  state  form  a  delicate 
esculent. 

MCarmbiiiin.  The  genus  of  Labiate  plants 
which  includes  the  Horehound,  an  erect  branch- 
iDg  greyish-lookingherb,  with  roundish  wrinkled 
leaves,  and  whitish  flowers  crowded  in  the 
axils.  It  is  found  wild  in  this  country,  as  well 
OS  throughout  Northern  Asia  and  Europe,  and 
has  bitter  tonic  properties.  It  is  a  favourite 
domestic  remedy  m  chest  complaints. 

Mars  (Lat).  In  the  Solar  System,  one  of 
the  old  planets,  and  the  fourth  in  the  order  of 
distance  from  the  sun.  The  mean  distance  of 
Mars  from  the  sun  is  1*5236928,  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  being  1 : 
it  is,  consequently,  about  142,000,000  miles 
distant  from  the  sun.  Mars  performs  his  mean 
sidereal  revolution  in  686*979  mean  solar  days, 
and  his  synodical  revolution  (that  is,  his  re- 
turn to  the  same  position  in  respect  of  the 
earth  and  sun)  in  779*82  days.  His  orbit  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  was  in- 
clined to  the  ecliptic  in  an  angle  of  1°  61'  6"; 
and  its  eccentricity  is  '093311.  His  apparent 
diameter  varies  from  3*6"  at  his  greatest,  to 
18*28^  at  his  leasts  distance  from  the  efuth. 
At  his  mean  distance  the  apparent  diameter  is 
6*29''.  The  diameter  of  the  planet  (in  which 
the  eUipticity  is  extremely  small)  is  4,113  miles. 
Mars  has  a  rotation  about  his  axis  which  is 
performed  in  24  h.  39  m.  22*62  sec.,  according 
to  the  latest  researches.  The  inclination  of 
the  axis  to  the  ecliptic  is  28^  51';  the  longitude 
of  the  pole  of  the  planet  bemg  349®  1'. 

In  consequence  of  the  position  of  Mars  in 
the  system,  and  his  eccentric  orbit,  he  is  some- 
times so  near  to  us  that  it  is  possible  by  means 
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of  powerful  instruments  to  scrutinise  his  surface 
rather  closely ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  at  the  present  time  materials  exist  for  the 
construction  of  a  map  of  the  equatorial  and 
southern  parts  of  the  planet,  whidi  shall  show 
the  position  and  outlines  of  the  continents  and 
seas  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  As  the 
north  pole  of  the  planet  is  tipped  away  from  us 
when  most  favourable  oppositions  occur,  so  much 
cannot  be  said  for  the  northern  hemisphere. 

To  the  other  points  of  interest  furnished  by 
the  planet  must  be  added  that  of  resemblance 
to  our  earth.  That  it  has  land  and  wat^r, 
winter  snows,  summer  thaws,  and  wind-borne 
clouds,  has  now  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt^ 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  its  extreme  tem- 
peratures are  probably  not  far  different  from 
our  own.  The  water  shows  itself  in  the  telescope 
by  a  greenish  tint,  while  sometimes  the  land 
appears  red,  and  on  this  account  it  was  once 
supposed  that  something  like  a  red  sandstone 
formation  had  a  large  developementin  our  sister 
planet ;  but  close  observation  in  1862  led  one 
of  the  observers  to  surmise  that  this  red  colour 
might  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  planet's 
atmosphere.  This  suggestion  has  since  been 
confirmed  by  means  of  spectrum  analysis.  The 
dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  polar  snows  (which 
are  not  always  concentric  to  the  pole  of  rota- 
tion) when  observed  near  the  limb  of  the 
planet  is  such  that  by  an  effect  of  irradiation 
the^  appear  to  project  beyond  it.  The  rate  at 
which  the  snow  melts  is  sometimes  extremely 
rapid,  and  as  a  result  the  snow  cap  is  reduced 
at  a  period  equivalent  to  our  Ju^  to  an  ex- 
tremely small  patch  lyins  vexy  near  the  pole. 
Some  recently  published  (uawings  of  the  planet 
by  liord  Rosse  and  another  observer  will  bo 
found  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 

SKara  or  Mavors.  An  ancient  Latin 
god,  early  identified  with  the  Gbeek  Arfts,  but 
essentially  distinct  in  conception  from  the  idea 
of  that  god.  [Abbs.]  The  Sabine  and  Oscan  form 
of  the  word  was  Mamers,  and  Mars  itself  is 
contracted  from  Mavors  or  Mavers.  At  Rome 
he  was  honoured  as  the  progenitor  of  Romulus, 
the  founder  of  the  city,  of  which  he  was  held 
to  be  the  protector;  and  in  his  honour  tho 
Latin  husbandmen  used  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice, 
called  suovetaurilia,  [Lustbatio.]  The  priests 
of  Mars  were  called  smi^  and  to  tneir  care  was 
intrusted  the  sacred  shield  (ancHe)  which  was 
said  to  have  fiiHen  from  heaven  during  the 
reign  of  Numa.    [Salh  ;  Ajtcile.] 

ICarselllalsa  Bymn.  The  origin  of  this 
song,  which  has  played  so  important  a  part  in 
the  revolutions  not  only  of  Fxmnce  but  of  other 
continental  states,  was  long  involved  in  ob- 
scurity ;  but  there  seems  to  be  now  little  doubt 
that  both  the  words  and  music  were  the  pro- 
duction of  Rouget  de  lille,  a  Fneneh  ofiScer  of 
engineers,  who  was  quartered  at  Strasbuig  in 
the  vear  1792,  when  Mushal  Ludmer  com- 
manded the  army,  at  that  time  entirely  com- 
posed of  young  conscripts.  According  to  a 
stoiy  which  seems  well   authenticated,  they 
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-were  first  produced  in  society  by  tlie  author 
at  the  house  of  Baron  Dietrich,  in  that  city, 
in  April  of  that  year,  as  the  Chant  du  IHpart 
de  FJrtiUe  du  Bmn.  It  is,  however,  necessary 
to  add,  that  a  claim  for  the  music  has  been 
adyanoed,  and  pretty  strongly  supported,  on 
the  part  of  the  Germans :  on  the  supposition 
that  it  is  borrowed  from  the  Credo  of  a  mass 
composed  by  Holzmann. 

IJie  song  is  said  to  have  been  styled  the 
MarmUaUe  Hymn  from,  a  body  of  troops,  on 
their  march  from  Marseille^,  having  entered 
Paris  playing  that  tune  at  a  time  when  it  was 
little  known  in  the  capital.  See  the  subject 
folly  discussed  for  the  last  time,  in  an  article 
contributed  by  M.  A.  Bouget  de  Tlsle  to  the 
French  journal  r/R^0nn^(^ir0  for  Sept  20, 1864. 

■Karsli  (Old  £ng.  mareis,  Fr.  marais, 
Lat.  mare,  a  sea  or  pool).  The  name  given 
by  geographers  to  districts  maintained  in  a 
state  of  moisture  by  the  waters  of  a  river,  or 
of  springs  which  cannot  find  an  easy  vent; 
the  drainage  of  some  of  these  marshes,  such 
as  the  Harlem  Meer,  the  Whittlesea  Mere, 
&c.  constitute  the  greatest  triumphs  of  modem 
engineering. 

Mabsh.  a  flat  surface,  the  soil  of  which  is 
60  £ftr  saturated  with  water  throughout  the 
year  as  to  be  unfit  for  cidture  by  the  s^ade  or 
plough ;  but  not  so  much  as  to  prevent  it  from 
producing  coarse  grasses,  and  other  kinds  of 
herbage.  Marshes  are  generally  situated  in 
bottoms,  where  they  are  kept  moist  by  the 
water  which  descends  from  the  surrounding 
lands ;  or  along  the  banks  of  rivers  or  lakes, 
where  their  humidity  arises  ftom  their  being 
neariy  on  the  same  level  with  the  ac^oining 
water.  Where  a  marsh  is  situated  so  as  to  be 
occasionally  overflowed  by  the  sea,  or  by  a 
river  up  which  the  tide  flows,  it  is  called  a 
salt  marsh ;  and  the  herbage  produced  by  such 
lands  is  found  highly  conducive  to  the  health 
of  animals  which  pasture  on  them  for  a  certain 
portion  of  the  year,  from  the  alterative  effect 
of  its  saline  properties. 

Mwnili  Oas.  Fire-damp,  liaht  earburetted 
hydrogen^  or  hydride  of  methyl.  This  gas  is 
evolved  in  laxge  quantities  from  the  seams  in 
coal-mines,  and  is  also  one  of  the  gaseous 
exhalations  from  marshes  and  stagnant  pools. 
It  is  always  present  in  coal-gas,  mixed  how- 
ever with  other  gases.  It  can  be  prepared 
artificially  either  by  bringing  zinc  methyl  into 
contact  with  water,  or  by  heating  a  milture  of 
2  parts  of  acetate  of  soaa^  2  of  caustic  potash, 
and  3  of  powdered  quicklime.  It  is  inmlorous 
and  tasteless,  and  its  feebly  luminous  flame 
deprives  it  of  all  value  as  an  illuminating 
agent  This  gas  is  a  compound  of  2  atoms 
of  carbon  and  4  of  hydrogen  (CsH^). 

Mmmli  BKiaama.  The  infectious  vapour 
which  rises  frY)m  certain  marshes  and  marshy 
soils,  and  which  tends  to  produce  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers. 

Marsli's  Apparfttni.  An  apparatus  for 
the  detection  of  arsenic.  When  a  jet  of  pure 
hydrogen  gas  is  inflamed,  and  a  surface  of 
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white  porcelain  held  in  the  flame,  there  is  no 
metaUic  deposit ;  but  if  the  hydrogen  contains 
a  trace  of  arsenic,  a  steel-grey  deposit  of 
metallic  arsenic  is  observed  surrounded  by  a 
black  ring  of  the  suboxide.  This  test  was  first 
suggested  in  1836  by  Mr.  Marsh  of  Woolwich, 
who  at  the  same  time  described  a  convenient 
apparatus  for  the  puroose.  Antimony  may  be 
similarly  detected.  The  requisite  precautions 
in  the  use  of  this  apparatus  are  fully  detailed 
by  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  Treatise  on  Poisons^  chap. 

•  •  ■ 
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Xarslial  (Low  Lat  marescalcus,  Ger. 
marschall,  from  Old  Ger.  mahre,  a  horae,  and 
schalk,  a  servant),  A  title  of  honour  in  many 
European  countries,  applied  to  various  dignities 
and  high  ofiices.  The  title  of  Marshal  of 
England  is  now  hereditan^  in  the  family  of 
the  dukes  of  Norfolk.  William  Fitz-Osbom 
and  Boger  de  Montgomery  are  said  to  have 
been  marshals  to  William  the  Conqueror: 
their  successors  for  some  time  aro  not  accu- 
rately known;  but  the  office  was  held  in 
1138,  in  fee,  by  the  fetmily  of  Clare,  and 
thence  descended  to  the  earls  of  Pembroke, 
and  thence  to  Boger  de  Bigod,  earl  of  Nor- 
folk, who  surrendered  it  to  Edward  I.  After 
being  granted  for  life,  and  during  pleasure, 
to  several  successive  marshals,  the  dignity, 
with  the  title  of  Earl  Marshal,  was  given 
to  Mowbray,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk;  in 
whose  famUy  the  dignity  subsisted  until  it 
reverted  to  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
rV.  Bichard  UI.  granted  it  to  his  favourite, 
Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk;  after  whose  death 
and  attainder  it  passed  through  many  hands, 
but  was  by  Charles  I.  granted  for  life  to  his 
descendant,  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel ; 
and  Anally  his  grandson,  Henrv  Howard,  earl 
of  Norwich,  was  constituted  hereditary  earl 
marshal  of  England  in  1672,  with  remainder 
to  the  issue  male  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  afore- 
said ;  in  which  latter  lino  it  now  subsists.  The 
earl  marshal  is  eighth  in  rank  among  the  great 
officers  of  state  in  England.  He  has  the  same 
jurisdiction  over  the  court  of  chivalry  which 
was  formerly  exercised  by  the  constable  and 
marshal  jointly. 

Mabshai^  In  Military  affairs,  an  officer  of 
very  high  rank  in  the  armies  of  great  powers. 
The  history  of  the  title  is  a  little  complicated. 
The  commander  of  the  French  forces  is  for 
the  flrst  time  styled  marshal  of  France  under 
Philip  Augustus.  The  Estates  of  Blois  under 
Henry  III.  flxed  the  number  of  Marshals  of 
France  at  four.  Louis  XIV.  raised  it  at  one 
time  to  twenty.  Napoleon  styled  them  '  Mar- 
shals of  the  Empire.'  In  1839  the  number  of 
Marshals  of  France  was  flxed  at  six  in  time  of 
peace,  twelve  in  time  of  war. 

But  the  field  marshal,  or  marSchal  de  camp, 
at  one  time,  it  is  thought^  superior  in  rank  to 
the  marshal  of  France,  became  early  in  French 
military  history  his  subordinate.  Markhal  de 
camp  became  synonymous  with  aide-mar^hal, 
an  inferior  functionary,  chaiged  with  commis- 
sariat and  encampment  duties,  and  is  now  the 
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title  of  an  officer  below  the  rank  of  lientcnant- 
general. 

In  Germany,  the  title  field  marshal  was 
borrowed  originallj  from  France,  and  instead 
of  sinking  in  dignity,  hris  gradually  rijen.  In 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  commander  of  an 
array  was  styled  general^  the  field  marshal  an- 
swering to  the  quartermaster-general  of  modem 
armies.  In  the  last  centuiy  the  office  of  field 
marshal  attained  its  present  dignity,  next  to  that 
of  a  commander-in-chief,  and  has  been  adopted 
in  this  sense  from  German  usage  by  other  mili- 
tary nations,  ourselves  among  the  number. 

Marsbal  of  tlie  IKJknfm  Boweliold  or 
Xnlirlit  Marsliala  An  officer  whose  business 
is  sai  1  to  be  to  hear  and  determine  pleas  of  the 
crown,  and  suits  between  persons  of  the  king's 
household  and  others  within  the  rei^e.  The 
marshal  of  the  Queen's  Bench  has  the  custody 
of  the  Queen's  Bench  prison  in  Southwark. 

Marsliallliiir*  In  Heraldry,  the  arrange- 
ment and  distribution  of  coats  in  a  shield  so 
as  to  denote  the  several  matches  and  alliances 
of  the  family.     [Blazonbt.! 

aflEarsbaiaea.  In  Law,  the  court  or  seat  of  a 
marshal.  The  King's  Bench  prison,  in  Southwark, 
was  so  called  because  the  marshal  of  the  king's 
house  was  wont  to  sit  there,  or  to  keep  his 
prison.  The  Marshalsea,  or  Knight  Marshal's 
Court,  commonly  called  the  Paln^e  Court,  was 
created  by  Charles  I. ;  and  had  jurisdiction  of 
personal  actions  within  a  circuit  of  twelve  miles 
round  Whitehall ;  bat  it  was  abolished  in  1849. 

BKarsilea  (after  count  L.  F.  Marsigli, 
founder  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Bologna). 
The  MarsUeacea  form  a  natural  order  of 
psendo-fems,  consisting  of  a  few  aquatic  genera, 
the  chief  of  which  is  MarsUea^  known  by  its 
creeping  rhizome,  and  erect  long-stalked  leaves 
having  two  pairs  of  leaflets  disposed  in  a  cross. 
The  spores  grow  on  receptacles  which  often 
spring  from  the  rhizome.  The  Nardoo  of  the 
Australian  continent  is  M,  macropus. 

Kaninpials  (Lat.  marsupium,  Gr.  iiApav- 
iror,  a  pouch).  An  order  of  Implacental  M!am- 
miferous  quadrupeds,  of  which  the  females  have 
a  portion  of  the  abdominal  integument  folded 
inwards,  forming  either  a  depression  containing 
the  mammae,  or  a  pouch  serving  also  as  a  tem- 
porary abode  for  the  ^oung ;  and  the  males  have 
a  corresponding  portion  of  the  abdominal  inte- 
gument extended  outwards,  forming  a  scrotum  or 
pedunculate  bag  for  the  testes.  In  both  sexes, 
with  one  exception,  two  supplementary  trochlear 
b<mes  are  developed  in  the  internal  pillars  of  the 
abdominal  rings,  and  are  articulated  to  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  around  which 
bones  plavs  the  muscle  supporting  and  com- 
pressing the  testes  in  the  male,  and  the  mam- 
mary glands  in  the  female :  the  trochlear  os- 
sicles, from  their  connection  by  means  of  these 
muscles  with  the  pouch,  are  called  m/irsupial. 
The  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  in  marsupials  is 
more  or  less  inverted. 

The  quadrupeds  associated  together  by  the 
common  external  and  osteological  characters 
above  defined  so  far  resemble  the  oviparous 
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animals  that  a  placenta  is  not  organised,  and 
the  chorion  of  the  foetus  contracts  no  adhesion 
with  the  parietes  of  the  uterus.  The  foetus  is 
prematurely  bom  after  a  gestation  of  only 
thirty-eight  days,  in  the  great  kangaroo,  in 
which  it  does  not  exceed  an  inch  in  length. 
It  is  then  received  into  the  pouch,  and  adheres 
to  the  nipple  for  many  months  before  it  quits 
the  poucn.  The  generative  organs  themselves, 
both  male  and  female,  offer  several  striking 
peculiarities  common  to  all  the  Marsupials,  and 
by  which  they  differ  from  the  ordinary  Mam- 
malia. Cuvier  accordingly,  in  1816,  separated 
the  marsupial  from  the  other  unguicnl»te  qua- 
drupeds, to  form  a  distinct  group,  which  he 
describes  as  forming  with  the  Monotremes  a 
small  collateral  chain ;  all  the  genera  of  which, 
while  they  are  connected  together  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  generative  system,  at  the  same 
time  correspond  in  their  dentition  and  diet; 
some  to  the  Camivora,  others  to  the  Rodentia, 
and  a  third  tribe  to  the  Edentata.  M.  da 
Blainville,  in  the  Tables  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom which  he  published  in  the  same  year, 
1816,  constituted  a  distinct  sub-class  of  Cuvier's 
'small  collateral  chain'  of  mammals,  and  gave 
to  the  subclass  the  name  of  Diddphu^  in  anti- 
thesis to  that  of  MonodelphcSf  by  which  he  dis- 
tinguished the  Placental  Mammalia. 

Many  acute  and  sound-thinking  naturalists 
refused  their  assent  to  these  views,  which,  as 
they  were  supported  by  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
formity of  organisation  of  only  the  generative 
system  in  the  Marsupials,  were  unquestionably 
defective  in  the  evidence  essential  to  enforce 
conviction.  The  best  arguments  for  returning 
to  the  older  views  of  classification,  and  for  dis- 
tributing the  marsupial  genera,  according  to 
the  affinities  indicate  by  their  dental  and  lo- 
comotive systems,  among  the  different  orders 
of  the  Placental  MammeJia,  were  advanced  by 
Mr.  Bennett,  the  accomplished  author  of  The 
Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological 
Society  delineated  (vol.  1.  p.  266) ;  and  these 
have  been  repeatea  with  approbation,  and 
adopted  by  later  classificators,  as  Mr.  Swainson. 

The  discovery  of  the  true  affinities  of  the 
Marsupiulia  could  only  flow  &om  an  insight 
into  their  whole  organisation ;  and  the  question 
which  Mr.  Bennett  proposes,  witii  reference  to 
the  genus  Phascolomya,  '  What  is  there  of  im- 
portance in  the  structure  of  the  wombat,  except 
this  solitary  character  of  the  marsupium,  to 
separate  it  from  the  Hodent  order  ? ' — a  ques- 
tion which  he  might,  in  1831,  have  asked  with 
equal  force  in  reference  to  any  other  marsupial 
genus — could  only  be  answered  satisfactorily  by 
the  anatomist  who  had  submitted  the  Marsu- 
pialia  in  question  to  a  thorough  dissection. 
^  Although  the  Marsupials  present  modifica- 
tions of  the  dental  system  corresponding  with 
the  carnivorous,  omnivorous,  and  herbivorous 
tjrpes,  yet  they  agree  with  each  other,  and 
aiffer  from  the  analogous  Placental  Mammalia 
in  having  four  instead  of  three  true  molars, 
i.e.  four  molars  which  are  not  displaced  and 
succeeded  by  others,  in  the  vertical  direction. 
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MaisapialB  neyer  have  more  than  three  pre- 
molars. In  the  locomotive  organs  it  is  true  that 
we  see  some  of  the  Marsupiala  having  a  hinder 
thumb,  like  the  Placental  Quadrumana ;  others 
are  digitimde,  with  falculate  claws,  like  the 
Placental  Feree  ;  a  third,  as  the  wombat,  has 
the  feet  adapted  for  burrowing ;  a  fourth,  like 
the  Cheironectes,  is  aquatic,  and  has  webbed 
feet ;  yet  all  these  Marsupials  agree  with  each 
other  in  having  a  rotatory  movement  of  the 
bind  foot,  analogous  to  the  pronation  and  su- 
pination, which,  in  the  placental  quadrupeds, 
are  limited,  when  enjoyed  at  all,  to  the  fore 
feet ;  and  they  manifest,  moreover,  a  peculiar 
modification  of  the  muscles  of  the  hind  leg  and 
foot,  in  relation  to  these  rotatory  movements. 
In  those  Marsupials,  as  the  kangaroos,  potoroos, 
and  perameles,  in  which  the  offices  of  support 
and  locomotion  are  devolved  exclusively  or 
in  great  part  upon  the  hind  legs,  these  are 
strengthened  at  the  expense  of  the  loss  of  the 
rotatory  movements  of  the  feet ;  but  in  the 
enormous  developement  of  the  two  outer  toes, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  two  inner  ones  into 
unguiculate  appendages,  useful  only  in  cleansing 
the  fur,  these  Marsupials  differ  from  all  Pla- 
centals,  whilst  the  same  peculiar  condition  of 
the  toes  may  be  traced  through  the  PedimanouB 
group  of  Marsupials.  Thus  the  locomotive 
organs,  notwithstanding  their  adaptation  to 
different  kinds  of  progression,  testify  to  the 
unity  of  the  marsupial  group  in  the  two  remark- 
able peculiarities  of  structure  above  cited. 

The  vascular  sy.stem  gives  evidence  to  the 
same  effect.  All  the  Marsupials  present  the 
following  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the 


heart ;  viz.  the  right  auricle  manifests  no  trace 
of  either /o^a  ovalis  or  anntUua  ovalis^  and  re- 
ceives the  two  ventB  cava  superiorcs  by  two 
separate  inlets.  This  generalisation  is,  how- 
ever, less  urgent  in  the  present  question  than 
the  preceding,  because  the  modification  as  re- 
gards the  separate  entry  of  the  superior  vena 
cava  obtains  in  a  few  placental  species,  as  the 
elephant  and  certain  Kodents ;  but  as  the  first 
cited  cardiac  character  is  common  and  peculiar 
to  the  Marsupial  Mammalia^  and  as  the  second, 
while  it  is  universal  in  the  Marsupials,  occurs 
on]y  as  an  exceptional  condition  in  the  placental 
series,  the  arguments  which  they  afford  to  the 
unity  of  the  marsupial  group  cannot  be  over- 
looked in  a  philosophical  consideration  of  the 
affinities  of  the  Mammalia. 

With  respect  to  the  nervous  system,  it  has 
been  shown  that,  in  the  structure  of  the  brain, 
the  Marsupialia  as  well  as  the  Monotremata 
exhibit  a  close  correspondence  with  the  Ovipara 
in  the  nidimental  state  of  the  corpus  callosum  ; 
the  difference  which  the  most  closely  analogous 
placental  species  offer  in  this  respect  is  broadly 
marked.  (Owen  '  On  the  Brain  of  the  Marsupial 
Animals,'  PhU.  Trans.  1837,  p.  89,  pL  vi.) 

These  coincidences  in  the  Marsupialia  of 
important  organic  modifications  of  the  dental, 
locomotive,  vascular,  cerebral,  and  reproductive 
systems,  establish  the  fact  that  they  constitute 
a  natural  group,  inferior  on  the  whole  in  or- 
ganisation to  .the  Placental  Mammalia. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  sub- 
ordinate divisions  of  the  Marsupialia  regarded 
as  an  order  of  the  Lyenoephalous  or  Implacen- 
tal  subclass  of  Mammalia : — 


Tribe* 

Sabcofhaoa. 


Classification  of  the  Marsupialia, 

FamlUw 


0«ner* 


Subfcner* 


.    [fobsII. 


Thrco  kinds  of  toeth;  canines  long  in  both  jaws;  '^l  nasyuridoe 
simple  stomach ;  no  iateitinum  eacum.  j  ^^^ 


Extinct  traoaitional  foims 


Thylaooleo 
Plaglanlax 
ICicrolestes 

(Thylacinns. 
Daqrnros. 
Phasoogalo. 
iPhascoIotherinm  ) 
Amphltheriom  ?  KFosbU. 
Trioonodon.     .  j 


Emtomopraoa. 

a  mooerateiy  long  Memnum  aecttm.  ) 

SalkUoria 


Sabcophaqa. 


Scantoria 


Anterior  incisors  large  and  long  In  both  jaws ;  canines^ 
inconstaat ;  stomach  simple,  or  with  a  spodal  gland ;  \  PhakmgiUidat 
a  very  long  inUaUnum  oeevm.  j 


MyrmecoMaa. 

]  Chaeropufl. 
t  Perameles. 

Pidelphys. 

Galethylax  . 
Peratheriam 


'Fhalangista . 


.  Petaorofl .    .    . 


Pobphaoa.  Phcueolarctida  ,     Phasoolarctos. 

Anterior  incisors  largo  and  long  in  both  jaws ;  canines  \  .  tTvnrfnrvtnnmi 

present  in  the  upper  jaw  only,  or  wanting ;  a  com-  >  Macropodidce    .   ■]  SwSftvSr^ 
plez  stomach  ;  a  long  intettittum  eaxum,  )  ^  -wropua. 

BrnZOPBAQA. 

Two  Bcalpriform  incisors  in  both  jaws;  no  canines;)  ( Phasoolomys. 

stomach  with  a  epeclal  gland  ;  caecum  short,  wide,  y  Phoicolomyida .  \  Diprotodon    . 
with  a  vermiform  appendage.  j  (  Nototherium. 
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f  Didelpbys. 
I  Cheironectes. 

I  Fossil. 

[Cnscns. 

\  P8CudocheiruB« 

(Tapoa. 

IPetanrlsto. 
Belidia. 
Acrobato. 


1 


FoBsU. 


MARTELLO  TOWERS 

With  the  exception  of  one  genus,  Didelphys, 
which  is  American,  and  another  genus,  CuscuSf 
which  is  Malayan,  all  the  known  existing  Mar- 
supials belong  to  Australia^  Tasmania,  and  New 
Guinea. 

llCart«llo  Towers.  The  name  given  to 
the  circular  buildings  of  masonry  erected 
along  different  parts  of  the  British  coasts 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
as  a  defence  against  the  meditated  invasion 
of  Napoleon.  The  name  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  a  fort  in  Mortella 
(Myrtle)  Bay,  Corsica,  which,  after  a  deter- 
mined resistance,  was  at  last  captured  by 
the  British  in  1794.  These  towers  are  pro- 
vided with  vaulted  roofs,  and  consist  of  two 
Etories — ^the  lower  for  the  reception  of  stores ; 
the  upper,  which  is  sheU-proof,  for  the  case- 
ment of  troops ;  and  the  wall  of  the  building 
terminates  in  a  parapet,  extended  to  secure  the 
men  in  working  the  guns.  These  are  mounted 
on  traversing  platforms,  so  as  to  be  ftred  in  any 
direction.  In  many  places  of  England  these 
towers  were  dismantled,  but  lately  several  of 
them  have  received  a  new  and  more  powerful 
armament. 

MATten  (Lat  martes).  A  genus  of  di- 
gitigrade  carnivorous  Mammalia,  of  which  the 
common  and  pine  martens  (Af.  faina  and  (Une- 
tum)  and  the  sable  (M.  zibeilina)  form  well- 
known  examples;  their  fur  is  an  important 
article  of  commerce  in  the  Russian  empire. 

BKartlal  Btblops.  An  old  Pharmaceutical 
name  of  black  oxide  of  iron. 

Martial  Xeyiiliis.  Metallic  antimony, 
obtained  by  decomposing  sulphide  of  antimony 
by  means  of  iron. 

Marttn*    [Hrauinio.] 

Martlii**  Sliellfl.  In  Artilleipr,  cast-iron 
spherical  shells,  lined  with  a  coating  of  loam 
and  cow-hair,  and  filled  with  molten  iron. 
Upon  the  shell  striking  a  vessel,  it  is  broken 
by  the  impact  of  the  molten  metaL 

Martinet.  A  cant  phrase  for  a  severe 
railitarv  disciplinarian ;  probably  derived  from 
a  certain  Ck)lonel  Martinet,  who  served  in  the 
French  army  under  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  the 
inventor  of  a  peculiar  whip,  called  by  his  name, 
for  the  purpose  of  military  punishments 

Mabtimet.  The  name  of  one  of  the  engines 
of  war  of  the  middle  ages,  probably  very  similar 
to  the  trebuchet. 

Martingale.  In  Naval  affairs,  a  rope 
leading  downwards  from  the  jib-boom  end,  to 
keep  the  jib-boom  down  agamst  the  force  of 
the  sail  and  stay. 

In  the  Manage,  the  term  fnartingale  is 
applied  to  a  thong  of  leather  fastened  at  the 
end  of  the  girths  under  the  belly  of  a  horse, 
and  at  the  other  end  to  the  musrol,  passing 
between  the  legs  to  keep  him  from  rearing. 

Martite.  A  variety  of  peroxide  of  iron, 
found  in  iron-black  octahedral  crystals  on  the 
Fuy-de-D6me  in  Auvergne. 

Martlet.  In  Her^diy,  a  fancifril  bird, 
shaped  liked  a  martin  or  swallow,  but  depicted 
with  short  tufts  of  feathers  in  the  place  of  legs. 
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It  is  the  difference  or  distinction  of  a  fourth 
son. 

Martnets.  Small  ropes  attached  to  tho 
]eeches  of  sails  to  facilitate  furling. 

Martjr  (Gr.  fAdprvs,  fid^vpost  tritnesa). 
When  the  members  of  the  Christian  church 
were  subjected  to  persecution  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  the  persons  accused  were  questioned 
as  to  their  belief;  and,  in  undergoing  punish- 
ments and  death,  were  said  to  bear  witness 
(ficifnvpia)  of  their  Master  before  the  world. 
A  distinction  was  also  made  between  those 
who,  as  boldly  asserting  their  belief,  yet  not 
being  visited  with  extreme  punishment,  were 
called  cor{fe3sor8,  and  those  who  by  suffering 
death  were  said  to  obtain  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom; and  thus  the  term  martyTf  in  its 
ordinary  signification,  denotes  a  person  who 
suffers  death  or  persecution  on  account  of  his 
belief. 

Martyroloffj'  (Gr.  ju^vf,  and  X^f ^.  The 
name  given  to  that  department  of  ecclesiastical 
history  which  relates  to  the  acts  and  death  of 
martyrs.  It  also  signifies  a  calendar  or  register 
kept  in  religious  houses,  wherein  were  inserted 
the  names  and  donations  of  their  benefactors, 
and  the  days  of  their  death.  As  specimens  of 
this  species  of  works,  we  may  mention  the 
celebrated  Mariyrology  of  Eusebius,  now  lost ; 
and  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs^  the  record  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  English  reformers.  Many  of 
the  accounts  in  the  early  martyrologies  are 
purely  fabulous.  (Ruinart's  Ada  Martyrum ; 
Baronii,  Martyrologium  Bomanum ;  ana  Mid- 
dleton's  Free  Inquiry.)  Gallonius,  J)e  Sanc- 
torum Martyrum  Cntcial^ms,  1598,  and  sub- 
sequent editions,  is  a  book  which  has  had  great 
popularity  on  the  Continent 

Maeoairnin.  A  native  hydrous  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  found  in  the  fissures  of  the  lavas 
of  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  the  Lipari  Isles.  Named 
after  its  discoverer,  Professor  Mascagni. 

Masole.  In  Heraldry,  a  bearing  in  the 
form  of  a  lozenge  perforated ;  supposed  to  re- 
present the  meshes  of  a  net. 

Masked  Battery.  In  Artilleiy,  a  battery 
concealed  from  the  enemy's  view. 

Masenrj-  (Fr.  ma9onnerie).  The  science 
of  combining  imd  joining  stones  for  the  forma- 
tion of  walls,  and  other  parts,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings.  The  science  when  applied 
to  the  construction  of  domes,  groins,  and  circular 
arches,  is  difficult  and  complicated,  depending 
upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  descriptive  geo- 
metiy.  Hence  the  explanation  of  the  various 
methods  of  obtaining  tne  requisite  lines  for  the 
artificer  would  require  an  amount  of  space  and 
a  number  of  diagrams  that  cannot  here  be  de- 
voted to  the  subject ;  but  the  reader  who  may 
desire  to  become  acquainted  with  this  branch 
of  the  subject  is  referred  to  Rondelet,  TraitS 
Thhrique  ct  Pratique  de  VArt  de  Bdtir  (Paris 
1829  and  1830,  4to.).  Yitruvius  mentionB 
several  kinds  of  masonry  among  the  ancients, 
which  were  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  different  methods  of  airangins  the  stones. 
The  principal  are :  1.  The  reOcuSitum,  which 
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is  arranged  in  diagonal  conrsee,  like  the  meshes  ' 
of  a  net ;  whence  its  name.  2.  The  incertum, 
wherein  the  rising  cooises  are  so  laid,  without 
any  certain  sizes  of  the  stones,  as  that  the 
vertical  joint  abore  always  falls  over  the 
middle  of  the  joint  below ;  the  appearance 
of  this  work  is  not  so  pleasing  as  that  of  j 
the  first,  but  the  work  itself  is  stronger.  3. 
The  isodomum^  in  which  all  the  courses  are 
of  equal  height^  as  its  name  imports.  4. 
The  paeudisodomum^  which  received  its  name 
from  the  courses  being  unequal  in  height  6. 
The  emplectum,  in  which  the  faces  of  the  work 
were  wrought,  and  the  centre  of  the  wall  filled 
up  with  rubble  work,  in  which  species  of  ma- 
soniy  the  Greeks  employed  diatom,  or  bond 
stones,  running  in  one  piece  through  the  thick- 
ness of  the  w^  to  tie  it  together.  The  first 
principles  to  be  attended  to  m  building  stone 
walls  are,  that  the  vertical  joints  in  any  course 
should  not  fall  over  the  vertical  joints  of  the 
course  immediately  below  it ;  and  that  where 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  consists  of  two  or  more 
pieces  of  stone,  bond  stones,  or  blocks  which 
run  through  the  whole  wall  transversally,  if 
possible  in  one  piece,  should  be  introduced  as 
frequently  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  bind- 
ing the  whole  mass  together.  The  different 
species  of  masonry  now  in  use  may  be  reduced 
to  five:  1.  Bond  masonry,  lapUrre  de  taille, 
wherein  the  stones  of  each  succeeding  course 
are  laid  so  that  the  joint  that  mounts  and  se- 
parates two  stones  always  falls  directly  over  the 
middle  of  the  stone  below.  2.  Coursed  masoniy, 
called  by  the  French  masons  moelJon  smillif  in 
which  the  rubble  masonry  is  inserted  in  joints 
whose  bond  is  carefully  broken,  and  which  has 
all  the  courses  of  the  same  height.  3.  Rubble 
masoniy,  known  by  the  French  masons  as  the 
ordinary  moeUon  masonTV,  which  consists  of 
rubble  masonry,  of  small  dimensions,  laid  with- 
out much  reference  to  bond.  4.  The  masoniy 
known  on  the  Continent  by  the  name  of 
ifiofonnerie  de  libagef  which  consists  in  the  em- 
ployment of  large  stones  also,  without  regard 
to  l)ond,  in  the  horizontal  direction  at  least. 
5.  The  masonry  of  brickwork,  where  the  bodies 
and  projections  of  stone  enclose  square  panels 
or  spaces  formed  of  brick. 

Blasonu  A  critical  work  among  the  Jews, 
containing  remarks  on  the  verses,  words,  letters, 
and  vowel-points  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Bible.  As  the  sacred  books  were  originally 
written  without  any  breaks  or  divisions  into 
cliupters  or  verses  or  even  words,  the  Jews 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  canon  to  fix 
and  ascertain  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
This  rule  or  canon  is  designated  Masora,  or 
tradition,  in  which  the  verses,  letters,  words, 
&c.  are  all  numbered;  and  by  this  means 
the  slightest  variations  can  be  detected.  The 
Jewish  rabbis  who  drew  up  this  work  are 
styled  Masorites.    [Biblical  Histobt,  &c] 

ataaqve  or  Mask  (a  word  of  doubtful 
origin).  A  species  of  drama,  which  originated 
from  the  custom  (in  processions  and  other 
solemn  occasions)  of  introducing  personages  in 
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masks  to  represent  imaginary  characters.  Df  any 
of  these  characters,  even  in  the  religious  shows 
of  Italy,  &c,  wore  of  a  grotesque  description, 
and  the  performance  was  often  intermixea  with 
dancing  and  buffoonery.  By  degrees,  in  Eng- 
land, something  of  a  dramatic  character  was 
added  to  these  exhibitions.  At  firsts  as  in  the 
well-known  progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
monologues  or  dialogues  in  verse  were  put 
into  the  mouths  of  the  masked  performers; 
and  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  they  had  ripened 
into  r^idar  drsunatic  performances :  sometimes, 
as  in  the  Tempest  of  Shakspeare,  introduced 
by  way  of  interlude  in  regular  plavs ;  at  other 
times  acted  as  separate  pieces,  with  much  ma- 
chinery and  decoration.  Ben  Jonson  was  the 
firsts  and  indeed  almost  the  only,  classical 
English  writer  (with  the  exception  of  Milton, 
in  the  solitary  and  noble  specimen  of  Comus) 
who  devoted  much  labour  and  taste  to  this 
department  of  the  drama.  His  masques  were 
represented  at  court :  the  queen  of  James  I., 
and  after  her  the  accomplished  Henrietta 
Maria,  did  not  disdain  to  take  part,  at  least 
as  silent  dramatis  personse,  in  some  of  these 
pageants.  The  taste  for  them  died  away  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  and  after  the  inter- 
ruption given  to  the  progress  of  dramatic  art 
and  literature  by  the  civil  ware^  they  wore  not 
again  brought  into  fashion. 

BBCasqaemde.  An  amusement  practised  in 
almost  every  civilised  country  of  mcndem  times, 
consisting  of  a  ball  and  other  festivities,  in 
which  only  those  who  are  masked  or  disguised 
can  participate.  This  species  of  amusement 
had  Its  origin  in  Italy,  where,  according  to 
Hall's  Chronicle,  they  had  become  fashionable 
so  early  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Of  its  introduction  into  England, 
Hall  thus  speaks:  ' On  the  dateof  the  Epipnaine, 
at  night  (a.  d.  1512-13),  the  king  (Henry  VIII.) 
with  eleven  others  were  disguised  after  the 
manner  of  Italic,  called  a  maske,  a  thing  not 
seen  afore  in  England ;  they  were  apareled  in 
garmentes  long  and  brode,  wrought  all  with 
golde,  with  visers  and  cappes  of  golde;  and 
after  the  banket  doen,  these  maskers  came  in 
with  the  six  gentlemen  disguised  in  silk'  (in 
all  probability  the  domino  of  more  recent 
times),  '  barynge  staffe  torches,  and  desired  the 
ladies  to  daunce:  some  were  content;  and 
some  that  knew  the  fashion  of  it  refused,  be- 
cause it  was  not  a  thing  commonly  seen.  And 
after  thei  daunccd  and  commoned  together,  as 
the  fashion  of  the  maskes  is,  thei  toko  their 
leave  and  departed,  and  so  did  the  queue  and 
all  the  ladies.'  The  invention  of  masquerades 
is  ascribed  to  Granacci,  who  died  in  1543. 

aotaas  (Low  Lat  missa).  The  name  by 
which  Roman  Catholics  designate  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper  after  the  forms  of 
the  Homan  church.  The  term  is  commonly  de- 
rived from  the  phrase,  '  Ite,  missa  est  concio ' 
(i.  e.  Go,  the  assembly  is  dissolved) ;  by  which  the 
priest,  in  the  primitive  ages,  signified  to  the  cate- 
chumens that  all  that  part  of  the  service  of  tlio 
church  was  concluded  vhich  it  was  allowed  to  all 
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believers  indiscriminately  to  attend.  This  deri- 
vation has,  however,  been  questioned  by  Mr. 
King,  in  his  work  on  The  Gnostics  and  their  Re- 
mains. The  communion  of  the  eucharist  was  ex- 
tended only  to  the  higher  class,  thejideles^  who 
had  completed  the  period  of  initiation  and  in- 
struction ;  and  after  the  pronunciation  of  these 
words,  the  offering  of  the  body  and  blood  was 
made.  It  was  to  this  offering  itself  that  the  term 
missa  come  to  be  applied.  The  service  of  the 
mass,  as  it  is  still  reUiined  throughout  Catholic 
countries,  wajs  the  work  of  Gregory  I.  in  the 
sixth  century.  It  comdsts  of  three  parts :  the  of- 
fertorium,  or  offering  of  the  elements  upon  the 
altar ;  the  consecration,  by  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  undergo  the  transubstantiation  into 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  the 
sumption,  or  actual  participation  in  them  by 
the  communicants.  These  ceremonies  are  ac- 
companied by  the  recitation  of  various  prayers ; 
and  the  priests  go  through  numerous  evolu- 
tions, which  are  supposed  to  represent  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  Passion.  High  mass 
is  the  performance  of  this  service  accompanied 
with  music. 

Mass.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  a  largo  quantity  of 
matter  of  light  or  shade.  It  is  generally  applied 
in  painting  to  light  and  shade  brought  upon 
objects  proper  for  their  reception,  and  grouped 
or  arranged  so  as  to  give  repose  and  pleasing 
variety  both  of  one  and  the  other  without 
being  scattered. 

Mass  (Lat.  massa,  Ger.  masse).  In  Mecha- 
nics, this  term  is  synonymous  with  quantity  of 
matter.  At  the  same  distance  firom  the  earth's 
centre,  Tnass  is  directly  proportional  to  weight, 
since  we  must  assume  that  the  force  of  grarity 
then  acts  equally  on  all  equal  particles  of  maf  ter. 
At  different  distances  from  the  eiuth's  centre, 
however,  weight  varies  whilst  mass  remains 
unaltered,  so  that  we  must  regard  weight  as  the 
product  of  mass  into  the  force  of  gravity.  The 
mass  of  a  homogeneous  body  is  proportional  to 
its  volume ;  and  the  mass  of  the  unit  of  volume 
being  termed  its  density,  we  may  define  mass 
as  the  product  of  volume  and  density. 

Blassater  (Gr.  fuunrHip,  a  chcwer).  A  short 
thick  muscle  which  raises  the  lower  jaw,  and 
assists  in  moving  it  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  act  of  chewing. 

wleot.    Yellow  oxide  of  lead. 

(Ger.;  Fr.  m&t).  A  long  piece  or 
system  of  pieces  of  timber,  placed  nearly  per- 
pendicularly to  the  keelson  of  a  vessel  to  sup- 
port the  yards  or  gaffii  on  which  the  sails  are 
extended.  When  a  mast  is  one  entire  piece, 
it  is  called  a  pole-mast ;  but  in  all  lar^e  vessels 
it  is  composed  of  several  lengths,  called  lower^ 
tapt  and  top-gallant  masts — sometimes  a  fourth, 
called  a  royal  mast,  which,  however,  is  usually 
in  one  piece  with  the  top-gallant  mast. 

The  method  of  supporting  each  mast  on  the 
one  next  below  it  is  peculiar.  On  the  sides  of 
the  lower  mast,  some  feet  below  the  head,  are 
placed  cheeks :  on  these  are  fixed  horizontally 
two  short  pieces  of  wood,  fore  and  aft,  called 
trestle  trees.    Across  these  at  right  angles  are 
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laid,  before  and  abaft  the  mast,  two  or  more 
longer  and  lighter  pieces,  called  cross  trees, 
which  give  the  name  to  the  entire  system.  On 
the  masthead  itself  is  a  cap. 

The  topmast,  being  placed  up  and  down  the 
fore  side  of  the  lower  mast,  is  swayed  up  be- 
tween the  trestle  trees,  and  through  the  round 
or  foremost  hole  in  the  cap,  by  means  of  the 
lifts.  When  raised  so  high  that  the  heel  of  the 
topmast  is  just  above  the  surface  of  the  cross 
trees,  a  piece  of  iron,  called  the  mast-fid,  is  put 
through  a  hole  formed  in  the  heel  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  on  this  fid,  of  which  the  ends  are 
supported  on  the  trestle  trees,  the  topmast  rests. 
When  fidded,  the  topmast  is  stayed,  and  the 
rigging  or  shrouds  set  up  to  the  dead  eyes  in  the 
ends  of  the  cross  trees  or  top.  These  dead  eyes 
pull  from  the  lower  rigging  below,  and  thus  the 
cross  trees  of  the  top  serve  merely  to  extend 
the  rigging  of  the  topmast.  The  topgallant  is 
supported  in  the  same  manner  on  the  topmast, 
its  shrouds  passing  through  holes  in  the  ends 
of  the  topmast  cross  trees  down  to  the  top 
below.  VHien  the  mast  is  to  be  taken  down,  it 
is  first  rdised  to  relieve  the  fid ;  which  being 
drawn  out,  the  mast  is  lowered. 

The  masts  are  supported  by  a  strongrope,  lead- 
ing forward,  called  the  stay ;  by  others,  leading 
afl  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  called,  in  general, 
backstays ;  and  by  others  abreast,  called  «Ar9u<f«. 

Large  lower  masts  are  composed  of  several 
pieces,  about  a  foot  square,  with  rounded  seg- 
mental lengths  on  the  outside^  and  the  whole 
encircled  at  intervals  by  hoops.  Hollow  masts 
of  iron  are  likewise  now  successfully  employed ; 
being  considered  not  less  strong  than  wood, 
and  much  lighter. 

The  main-mast  is  near  the  middle  of  the  ves- 
sel, if  thero  be  three  masts,  otherwise  at  the 
after  part  The  fore-ma^t  is  that  which  is 
nearest  the  fore  part,  and  the  mizen-mast  is 
abaft  the  mainmast. 

The  old  rule  for  the  length  of  the  main  lower 
mast  is  to  take  ^  the  sum  of  the  length  of  the 
lower  deck  and  extreme  breadth :  the  fore-mast 
is  xths  of  the  main-mast,  the  mizen-mast  con- 
siderably smaller.  The  topmast  is  about  ^ths 
of  the  lower  mast  These  rules,  as  well  as 
others  for  the  thicknesses,  &c.,  are  merely  for 
convenience,  based  on  no  mechanical  principle, 
and  are  by  no  means  strictly  followed. 

Master  (Lat.  magister).  A  title  frequent 
among  the  Bomans:  as  magister  equitum 
(master  of  the  horse,  the  lieutenant  or  second 
in  command  to  a  dictator),  magister  bibendi, 
&c.  Magister  militum  (master  of  the  soldiers, 
or  of  militaiy  affairs)  was  a  title  under  the 
later  Roman  emperors.  Grand  master,  in 
modem  times,  is  the  common  title  of  the  dhief 
of  the  orders  of  knighthood,  and  of  some  fra- 
ternities, as  the  Freemasons.  The  eldest  sons 
of  some  noble  landed  proprietors  are  designated 
as  masters  in  Scotland ;  as  the  master  of  Gray, 
master  of  Douglas,  &c. 

Master.  In  the  Universities,  a  degree  in 
arts;  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  academical 
titles.  In  the  university  of  Paris,  where  this,  as 
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well  as  the  other  learned  distiuctions,  appears 
to  have  originated,  it  was  originally  a  mere 
title,  belonging  to  those  who  taught  in  the 
schools  (magistri,  doctores).  Thns  every  mas- 
ter was,  of  necessity,  a  lecturer.  In  process  of 
time  (and  probably  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  title  became  a  degree, 
attainable  by  all  after  a  certain  amount  of  re* 
sidcnce  ana  proficiency;  while  the  duty  of 
lecturing  was  confined  only  to  a  certain  number 
of  masters,  termed  regents.  About  the  same 
period  the  separation  of  the  degrees  of  master 
and  doctor  took  place.  In  the  Englibh  univer- 
sities, the  degree  of  master  of  arts  follows  that 
of  bachelor,  and  is  the  highest  in  the  faculty  of 
arts,  which  is  subordinate  to  that  of  divinity. 
Elsewhere  the  faculty  of  arts  is  synonymous 
with  that  of  philosophy,  in  which  the  degree  of 
doctorate  is  conferred,  superior  to  that  of  master. 

Master,  otherwise  called  Captain.  In  Com- 
mercial Navigation,  the  person  intrusted  with 
the  care  and  navigation  of  a  ship.  His  duties 
are  very  important.  In  some  countries  no  one 
can  be  appomted  to  this  office  who  has  not  been 
declared  fit  to  fiU  it  by  a  legally  constituted 
board  ;  but  in  this  country  the  owners,  except 
in  the  case  of  large  vessels,  are  left  to  their  own 
discretion  as  to  the  skill  and  honesty  of  the 
master ;  and  although  he  is  bound  to  make  good 
any  damage  that  may  happen  to  the  ship  and 
cargo  by  his  negligence  or  unskilfulness,  he 
CJinnot  be  punished  as  a  criminal  for  mere  in- 
competence. Under  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Act,  however,  the  Board  of  Trade  grants  certi- 
ficates of  qudification  to  masters  of  vessds,  and 
possesses  the  power  of  withdrawing  them  in  case 
of  a  want  of  skill  being  evinced.  Large  vessels 
may  only  be  commanded  by  certificated  masters, 
and  even  in  small  vessels  the  certificated  man 
naturally  has  the  preference. 

Master.  In  the  Koyal  Navy,  the  ofiicer 
who  has  the  charge  of  the  navigation  of  the 
ship,  with  other  duties:  he  ranks  with,  but 
after,  a  lieutenant.  On  completing  certain  long 
service  the  master  becomes  staff-commander 
and  staff-captain,  ranking  similarly  with  com- 
mander and  captain.  The  class  of  masters  is 
gradually  dying  out,  their  place  being  intended 
to  be  herea^r  taken  by  navigating  lieutenants, 
i.e.  lieutenants  who  have  passed  a  special  exa- 
mination in  the  art  of  navigation. 

Master  Attendant.  The  officer  next  in 
rank  to  the  superintendent  of  a  royal  dockyard, 
and  usually  a  commander  in  the  navy. 

Master  of  tlie  Ceremonies.  An  officer 
attached  to  all  European  courts,  whose  duty 
consists  in  regulating  all  matters  of  etiquette 
and  state  ceremony.  [Cbremomies,  &c,]  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  anyone  appointed  by 
general  consent  to  preside  over  the  arrange- 
ments of  a  public  ball. 

Master  Oonner.  A  warrant  officer, 
selected  from  the  non-commissioned  officers  of 
artillery,  whose  duty  is  to  take  charge  of 
guns,  ammunition  storet^  &c.  in  fortresses. 

Master  of  tl&e  Borse.  The  third  great 
officer  in  the  British  court.     [Uoussuolo.] 
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Master  of  tbe  Boasebold.  An  officer 
employed  imdcr  the  treasurer  of  the  household 
to  survey  accounts. 

BKasterof  the  Kobes.  An  officer  of  the 
royal  household,  in  the  lord  chamberlain's 
department. 

Master  of  tbe  XoUs.    [Chancrrt.] 

Master  Binders.  A  class  of  poets  in 
Germany  during  the  fifteenth  and  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  They  were  confined  to  a 
few  imperial  towns,  and  their  chief  seat  was 
the  city  of  Nuremberg.  They  were  generally 
of  burgher  extraction ;  and  formed  regular 
corporations,  into  which  proficients  were  ad- 
mitted by  the  ordinary  course  of  apprentice- 
ship. Their  poetry  (generally  confined  to  de- 
votional or  scriptural  pieces,  legendary  tales, 
with  some  admixture  of  satire  and  of  amatory 
lyrics)  was  subjected  to  a  peculiar  and  pedantic 
code  of  laws ;  and  a  board  of  judges  (styled 
merker)  assembled  to  hear  the  poems  recited^ 
and  mark  the  faults  which  might  be  committed 
in  either  particular:  he  who  had  the  fewest 
faults  received  the  prize.  Hans  Sachs,  the 
famous  cobbler  of  Nuremberg,  was  a  member 
of  these  societies ;  although  his  genius  was  of 
too  independent  a  character  to  submit  to  the 
trammels  of  their  poetical  regulations. 

Masters.  In  the  Supejrior  Courts  of  Law 
and  Equity  in  England,  subordinate  officers  of 
those  courts,  whose  duties  chiefiy  relate  to  the 
taxation  of  costs  and  decision  of  minor  ques- 
tions between  suitors.  The  masters  in  ordi- 
nary, commonly  called  masters  in  chancery^ 
whose  functions  were  of  a  more  important 
character,  were  abolished  in  1853  (16  &  16 
Vict.  c.  80). 

Blasters  tn  Cbanoery.    [Masters.  1 

Master-at-Anns.  A  petty  officer  of  the 
navy,  who  is  the  head  of  the  police  of  the  ship: 
his  assistants  are  called  ship's  corporals. 

BKasterwort.    Imperatoria  Ostrutkium. 

Mastle.  A  resin  which  exudes  from  the 
Pistacia  Lentiscus,  Its  chief  use  is  in  var- 
nishes. It  is  often  erroneously  called  gum- 
mastic. 

Mastloatories.  Medicines  which  tend  to 
increase  the  flow  of  saliva.     [Sialogooubs.I 

Mastleln.  That  part  of  mastic  which  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol ;  it  has  some  of  the  cha- 
racters of  caoutchouc.  The  part  of  mastic 
soluble  in  alcohol  has  been  termed  Masticic 
acid. 

Mastitis  (Gr.  iuurr6s,  the  breast).  Inflam- 
mation of  the  breast  in  women ;  it  commonly 
terminates  in  suppuration. 

BKastodon  (Gr.  tiaffr6s,  and  6Ms,  tooth), 
A  genus  of  extinct  fossil  quadrupeds  allied  to 
the  elephant ;  so  called  from  the  conical  pro- 
jections upon  the  surfaces  of  the  molar  teeth. 
It  is  divided  by  Dr.  Falconer  into  the  sections 
Trilophodon  and  Tetralophodon. 

BlastGid  Processes  (Gr.  fuurTO€l^s).  Cer- 
tain nipple-like  protuberances  of  the  bones. 

Mastotbeea  (Gr.  tMirr6s,  and  0iiKn,  a  re- 
ceptacle). A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
abdominal  pouch  of  the  maxsupiai  animals« 
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BBatador  (Span,  a  slayer).  The  name 
given  to  the  man  whose  office  it  is  to  give  the 
deathblow  to  the  bulls  wounded  in  the  Spanish 
buliaghts. 

Matoli  (a  word  of  doubtful  origin).  In 
Gunnery,  a  material  employed  in  firing  mines, 
&c.  Before  the  invention  of  locks,  small  arms 
were  fired  by  means  of  match.  8hto  match 
consists  merely  of  hempen  rope  loosely  twisted 
and  dipped  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre  and  lime- 
water.  It  bums  at  the  rate  of  one  yard  in 
three  hours.  Quick  match  is  merely  cotton 
coated  with  a  composition  of  mealed  powder, 
gum,  and  water.  When  not  confined,  it  bums 
at  the  rat«  of  one  yard  in  thirteen  seconds. 

[LUCIFBB.] 

Matoli  BoardlniT*  This  term  is  applied 
to  wall  linings  executed  in  boazdins  beaded 
on  the  edge,  and  with  a  groove  in  the  plank 
that  cairies  the  bead  and  a  tongue  on  the 
edge  of  that  which  follows  it  Sometimes  this 
style  of  work  is  called  matched  and  beaded 
boarding ;  sometimes  the  beading  on  the  edge 
is  dispensed  with,  and  the  boarding  presents 
joints  that  are  simply  mortise-joints. 

BKAtoblook.  A  hand  firearm,  the  charge 
of  powder  in  which  is  lighted  by  means  of 
Match. 

Mate  ^Dutch  maet.  Old  High  Ger.  gamazi). 
In  a  Mercnant  Ship,  the  deputy  of  the  master, 
taking  in  his  absence  the  command.  There 
are  sometimes  only  one,  and  sometimes  two, 
three,  or  four  mates  in  a  merchantman,  ac- 
cording to  her  sise,  denominated  firsts  second^ 
third,  &c.  mates.  The  law,  however,  recog- 
nises only  two  descriptions  of  persons  in  a 
merchantman — ^the  master  and  mariners,  the 
mates  being  included  in  the  latter,  and  the 
captain  being  responsible  for  their  proceedings. 

In  the  Boyal  Navy,  the  term  mate  is  now 
limited  to  the  assistants  of  certain  warrant 
officers,  as  boatswain's  mate,  gunner's  mate, 
&c  Formerly  it  was  the  distinctive  title  of 
the  next  grade  to  lieutenant,  now  called  sub- 
lieutenant There  were  also  the  master's  mate, 
now  second  master ;  and  surgeon's  mate,  now 
assistant-surgeon. 

Matd.  The  South  American  name  of  the 
Ikx  paraquayensie,  a  species  distinguishable  by 
its  smooth  ovate-lanceolate,  unequally-serrated 
leaves,  by  much-branched  racemes  of  flowers, 
the  subdivisions  of  which  are  somewhat  um- 
bellate, and  by  the  slightly  hairy  calyx  of  its 
flowers.  The  Mat^  is  of  the  same  importance 
in  the  domestic  economy  of  South  America  as 
the  Chinese  tea  is  in  that  of  this  countiy,  and 
it  is  calculated  that  its  consumption  in  that 
continent  amounts  to  about  8,000,000  lbs.  an- 
nually. It  has  been  in  use  for  about  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  the  practice  having  been 
adopted  from  the  aboriginal  people.  The  leaves 
are  prepared  by  drying  and  roasting — not  in 
the  manner  of  Chinese  teas ;  but  large  branches 
are  cut  off  the  plants  and  placed  on  hurdles 
over  a  wood  Are  until  sufficiently  roasted ;  the 
branches  are  then  placed  on  a  hard  floor  and 
beaten  with  sticks ;  the  dried  leaves  are  thus 
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knocked  off  and  reduced  to  a  powder,  which  is 
collected,  and  made  into  packages,  ready  for 
use.  There  are  three  sorts  known  in  the  South 
American  markets — ^the  Caa-Cuys,  which  con- 
sists of  the  half-expanded  leaf-buds ;  the  Caa- 
Miri,  the  leaf  torn  from  its  midrib  and  veins, 
without  roasting ;  and  the  Caa-Ghiaza  or  Yerva 
de  Palos  of  the  Spaniards,  the  whole  leaf  with 
the  petioles  and  smaU  branches  roasted. 

Mat^  is  prepared  for  drinking  by  putting 
a  small  quantity,  about  a  teaspoonfiiil,  into  a 
gourd  or  cup,  with  sugar;  the  drinking  tube  ia 
then  inserted,  and  boiling  wat«r  poured  on; 
when  sufficiently  cool,  the  infusion  is  sucked 
up  through  the  tube.  It  has  an  agreeable 
slightly  aromatic  odour,  is  rather  bitter  and 
restorative,  and  very  refreshing.  It  acts  as  a 
slight  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  if  too  largely 
indulged  in,  debilitates  the  nervous  system. 
It  contains  the  active  principle— theine— of 
tea  and  coffee. 

MAteiia  Bermaplirodlta.  A  t«rm  ap- 
plied bv  Boerhaave  to  a  peculiar  substance 
soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  water,  and  contained 
in  vegetable  extracts.  Scheele  called  it  Ma- 
teria eaponacea.  It  is  the  extractive  or  humine 
of  later  chemists. 

MAterla  Medlca  (Lat).  This  term  em- 
braces the  various  substances,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, which  are  used  in  the  cure  of  disease, 
and  which  are  usually  called  medicines.  They 
are  frequently  arranged  into  classes  dependent 
upon  their  virtues  or  effects,  or  upon  their 
constituent  parts ;  but  perhaps  the  most  con- 
venient arrangement  is  the  al^iabetical. 

MateHal,  Maw  or  Suae.  In  Political 
Economy,  a  t«rm  used  to  imply  such  productti 
of  human  labour  as  require  further  manipula- 
tion in  order  to  make  them  available  for  use 
or  consumption.  In  the  progress  of  a  nation 
towards  opulence  laiger  quantides  of  raw 
material  are  imported,  in  order  that  they  may 
receive  the  finish  of  manufacture.  Thus,  this 
country  purchases  silk  from  Italy  and  China, 
wool  from  Australia,  alpaca  from  Eastern  South 
America,  cotton  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
hemp  and  flax  from  Russia,  and  exports  goods 
manufactured  from  these  materials.  The  term 
appears  to  have  been  originally  employed  by 
Adam  Smith. 

Materialism.  That  metaphysical  theory 
which  is  founded  on  the  hvpothesis  that  all 
existence  may  be  resolved  into  a  modification 
of  matter,  including,  of  course,  the  conscious 
subject.  The  most  celebrated  materialists 
were,  among  the  ancients,  Democritus  and  his 
later  disciples,  Epicurus  and  his  sect,  to  whom 
may  be  added,  though  in  a  somewhat  different 
sense,  the  Stoics ;  among  the  modems,  Gas- 
sendi,  Hobbes,  Hartley,  and  Priestley.  Most 
schemes  of  materialism  rest  on  the  assumption 
that  all  that  is  real  in  nature  consists  in  the 
minute  particles  from  the  juxtaposition  of 
which  all  sensible  objects  arise.  This  is  what 
is  variously  designated  as  the  atofnie,  the  m<v 
chanicalf  or  the  mechanico«frptiscular  tkeotry, 
and  has  met  with  supporters  chiefly  in  France. 
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Among  ouraelYes,  in  Teiy  recent  times,  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown  maintained  that  part  of  this 
system  which  relates  to  physical  phenomena, 
though  he  has  combated,  with  great  subtlety 
ELd  mgenuity,  the  portion  of  it  which  includes 
the  nature  of  the  mind  itselt  (Coznpare  sees. 
v.-ix.  with  sees.  xii.-xiy.  See  also  Priestley's 
Disquisitums  on  Matter  and  Spirit,  1777; 
and  his  Three  Dissertaiions  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Materialism  and  Philosophical  Necessity;  also 
Price's  Letters  on  Materialism  and  Philoso- 
phical Necessity.)  Since  that  period,  the  term 
materialism  seems  itself  to  naye  fallen  into 
disfayonr,  although  the  doctrines  of  the  En- 
cyclopedic school  of  philosophers  in  France 
(Cabanis,  Condillac,  and  others),  of  similar 
tendency,  still  find  their  supporters  in  yarious 
altered  forms.     [Mbt^fhtsxcs.] 

UKatliematiol.    [GBNBTHUAa.] 

aKathemattcs  (Gr.  iuiBriiianK6s,  &om 
tidOnfOf  a  lesson).  The  science  which  inyes- 
tigatos  the  properties  of  number  and  space. 
It  is  sometimes  diyided  into  pure  and  mixed 
or  applied  mathematics.  The  distinction, 
howeyer,  is  yague  and  useless.  Wheneyer, 
according  to  it,  the  properties  of  matter 
enter  into  consideration,  as  in  mechanics, 
mathematics  become  mixed.  The  principal 
branches  of  pure  mathematics  are  anthmetic, 
algebra,  geometiy  (pure  and  algebraic),  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus,  calculus  of 
differences,  of  functions,  of  yariations,  of  opera- 
tions, and  of  probabilities. 

Mtttloo  (its  name  in  Peru).  The  dried 
Icayes  of  Artanthe  elongata  of  some  botanists. 
Piper  angustifcUum  of  others,  imported  from 
Peru ;  they  are  from  two  to  eight  inches  long, 
yeined  and  tesselated  on  the  upper  surface, 
downy  beneath,  with  an  aromatic  astringent 
taste,  and  an  agreeable  odour.  They  contain 
an  essential  oil,  and  a  bitter  principle  which 
has  been  called  maticin,  and  are  tonic  and 
stimulant. 

Matins.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
the  earliest  of  the  canonical  hours  of  prayer. 
[Hours.] 

BBatlooklte.  An  ozy-chloride  of  lead, 
found  in  an  old  mine  at  Matlock  in  Derby- 
shire. 

Matraig.  A  chemical  yessel  employed  in 
sublimations,  and  in  digesting  solutions  in  a 
sand  heat.  It  is  superseded  in  the  modem 
laboratory  by  a  flask. 

Matrtoiilatlon  (from  Lat.  mater,  mother). 
This  word  is  used  in  uniyersities  on  the  old 
model  to  express  the  act  of  admitting  a  mem- 
ber. Matriculation,  in  the  English  uniyersities, 
is  contemporary  with  admission  into  one  of 
the  colleges  or  halls  of  which  the  university  is 
composed. 

Bbktriz.  Any  rectangular  arrangement  of 
symbols. 

Thus  a,  6,  c,  d^ 

"9  ^a  ^t  ^1 

a,  *s  ^a  ^3 

is  a  rectangular   matrix  consisting  of   four 

columns  and  three  line^  or  rows.    When  there 
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are  an  equal  number  of  rows  and  columns  the 
matrix  is  said  to  be  sqitare,  and  that  number 
expresses'  the  order  of  the  matrix.  In  all 
cases  the  symbols,  which  may  denote  either 
quantities  or  operations,  are  called  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  matrix,  and  in  a  square  matrix 
the  line  joining  the  upper  left  to  the  lower 
right  hand  comer  is  caUed  the  principal  dia- 
gonal of  the  matrix,  the  constituents  situated 
upon  it  being  distinguished  as  principal  con- 
stituents. Ajsy  two  constituents  of  a  square 
matrix  which  are  symmetrically  placed  with 
respect  to  the  principal  diagonal  are  said  to  be 
conjugate. 

The  inverse  or  reciprocal  of  a  giyen  square 
matrix  is  a  matrix,  of  the  same  order,  whose 
constituents  are,  respecUyely,  the  coefficients  of 
the  corresponding  constituents  in  the  determi- 
nant formed  from  the  giyen  matrix.  [DnvK- 
MiNANT.]  The  constituents  of  the  reciprocal 
matrix,  therefore,  are  the  seyeral  first  minors 
of  the  determinant  in  question,  and  are  con- 
sequently themselyes  determinants  of  the  next 
lower  Older. 

A  square  matrix  is  said  to  be  symmetrical 
when  the  conjugate  constituents  are  equal; 
if  besides  this  the  constituents  are  all  equal 
which  are  situated  in  the  diagonal  bands  trans- 
yerse  to  the  axis  of  symmetry,  the  matrix  is 
said  to  be  persymmetrical.  An  ordinary  addi- 
tion table  IS  an  example  of  such  a  matrix. 

Matrix.  In  Metallurgy,  the  stony  sub- 
stance in  which  crystalline  minerals  and  metals 
are  embedded  is  frequently  termed  their  matrix 
or  gangue. 

In  Die-sinking,  the  matrix  is  the  indented 
engraying  or  mould  from  which  impressions 
are  taken  in  relief. 

Type-founders  apply  the  term  matrix  to  the 
iron  moulds  in  whicn  the  letters  are  cast 

Bbktter  (Lat.  materies).  Substance.  That 
part  of  the  universe  which  is  neither  mind  nor 
force.  We  know  nothing  of  the  essential  or 
intimate  nature  of  matter,  and  are  only  ac- 
quainted with  its  existence  through  its  sensible 
properties.  The  following  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  essential  properties  of  matter :-~ 

1.  Divisibility,  or  the  property  which  eyery 
known  substance  possesses  of  being  separable 
into  parts,  and  these  again  into  smaller  parts, 
and  so  on  until  the  parts  become  inappreciable 
to  our  senses.  Although  no  definite  limit  can 
be  assigned  to  this  subdiyision,  there  is  reason 
to  belieye  that  matter  is  not  infinitely  diyisible, 
but  that  each  kind  of  matter  consists  of  ulti- 
mate particles  or  atoms,  or  groups  of  such 
atoms,  which  are  incapable  of  being  further 
subdivided. 

2.  Impenetrability,  or  a  resistance  exerted  by 
eyery  body  to  the  occupation  of  its  place  by 
another.  No  two  bodies  can  simultaneously 
occupy  the  same  place. 

3.  Porosity,  or  the  separation  of  the  particles 
or  atoms  from  each  other  by  intervals  or  pores. 
Eyery  substance  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
is  more  or  less  porous. 

4.  Compresswility,  or  the  property  in  virtue 
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of  which  the  Tolnme  of  every  body  may  be  con- 
tracted into  smaller  dimensions. 

Among  the  essential  properties  of  matter 
may  also  be  included  extension  and  figure ;  but 
these  belong  also  to  space,  and  form  the  subject 
of  geometry. 

The  contingent  properties  of  matter  are 
mobility  and  weight.  Matter  in  every  form  is 
capable  of  being  moved  from  one  place  to 
another ;  and  every  substance  is  subject  to  the 
attraction  of  gravitation.  But  motion  has  re- 
ference to  space,  and  weight  to  the  attraction 
of  other  matter. 

The  above  are  the  general  properties  of 
matter,  upon  which  physical  investigations 
depend.  There  are,  nowever,  various  other 
qualities  belonging  to  particular  substances, 
or  to  matter  in  particular  statefl,  the  consi- 
deration of  which  is  important  in  mechanical 
philosophy.  Among  these  the  principal  are 
EiAsnciTT,  FLTJiDmr,  Habdnbss,  Rigidity, 
SoLiDiTT,  for  which  see  the  respective  terms. 

Matnra  Blamond.  A  Idnd  of  Zircon 
used  by  the  native  jewellers  of  Ceylon,  by 
whom  the  pink  stones  are  sold  for  rubies. 

MCanilite.  A  variety  of  Labrador  Felspar, 
found  in  Maui,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,. 

MCaundy  Tbursday.  The  Thursday  pre- 
ceding Easter,  on  which  the  sovereign  of  England 
distributes  alms  to  a  certain  number  of  poor 
persons  at  Whitehall ;  so  named,  perhaps,  from 
the  maunds  or  baskets  in  which  the  gifts  were 
formerly  contained.  This  custom  is  of  very 
great  antiquity;  and  according  to  Ducange  it 
derives  ita  origin  from  St.  Augustine.  Maundy 
Thursday  is  also  called  Shere  Thursday.  (Nares' 
Glossary,  Fosbiooke*s  Encyc,  of  Antiquities, 
p.  702.) 

Ittanr,  St.,  ConfrecAtion  of.  A  learned 
body  of  religious  of  the  Benedictine  order; 
so  called  from  a  village  near  Paris,  where 
they  were  established  in  1618.  On  the  re- 
quest of  Louis  XIII.,  Gregory  XV.  gave  this 
order  his  approval  by  an  apostolical  brief, 
dated  17th  of  May,  1621 ;  and  it  obtained  new 
privileges  from  Urban  VIII.,  by  a  bull  dated 
January  21,  1627.  The  fame  of  this  body 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  other  religious 
orders,  several  of  which  were  induced  to  submit 
to  its  rules ;  and  at  last  it  numbered  upwards 
of  a  bundled  religious  houses.  The  literary 
world  owes  to  them  a  series  of  very  valuable 
editions  of  ancient  Greek  authors,  chiefly 
fathers,  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
Among  the  most  eminent  of  its  members 
during  that  period  may  be  mentioned  Jean 
MabiUon,  Thierri  Kuinart,  Hugh  Menard,  and 
Bernard  de  Montfaucon. 

Ittaasoleoin  (Lat.).  A  sepulchral  build- 
ing erected  to  the  memory  of  some  celebrated 
character,  so  called  from  Mausolus,  king  of 
Caria,  to  whose  memory  a  monument  of  this 
character  was  raised  by  his  wife,  Artemisia, 
about  the  year  353  b.o.,  whence  all  sepulchral 
monuments  of  importance  have  obtained  the 
name  of  roausolsea.  From  its  magnificence  this 
monument  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  won- 
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ders  of  the  world.  It  has  lately  been  the  object 
of  the  care  of  the  British  government,  who  have 
sent  an  expedition,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Newton,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  relics 
of  it  from  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  care- 
lessness of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countir ;  the 
marbles  from  it  are  at  present  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  they  confirm  the  reports  of  the 
ancients  as  to  the  beauty  and  skill  of  the 
monument.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was  one 
hundred  and  cloven  feet  in  circumference,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  high ;  it  is  said  to 
have  been  encompassed  by  thirty-six  columns, 
and  to  have  been  profusely  adorned  with 
sculpture.  {Edinburgh  Beview,  Oct.  1862,  p. 
461  &c.) 

Mauwe  ^from  Lat.  malva,  a  mallow,  the 
petals  of  wnich  have  purple  markings).  A 
purple  dye  obtained  from  aniline  and  from 
benzol,  two  of  the  constituents  of  coal-tar. 
This  colouring  matter  was  discovered  in  1861 
by  Mr.  Perkin,  and  is  made  by  oxidising, 
aniline  with  chromic  acid.  Heated  together, 
sulphate  of  aniline  and  bichromate  of  potash 
yield  a  precipitate  which  is  crude  mauve, 
this  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  the  solution 
evaporated,  the  pure  dye  is  obtained.  Silk 
and  wool  readily  take  up  maure  dye,  while 
cotton  and  calicoes  require  mordanting  with 
tannin  or  a  basic  lead  sfdt 

Masilla  (Lat.  a  jaw).  In  Anatomy,  this 
term  is  applied  to  the  bones  supporting  the 
teeth  of  both  jaws.  In  Zoology,  it  is  restricted 
to  the  upper  jaw  in  Mammalia,  and  to  the 
inferior  pair  of  horizontal  jaws  in  articulate 
animals. 

MCaztma  and  Minimal  In  Mathematics, 
a  variable  quantity  or  function  is  said  to  be 
a  maximum  or  minimum  when  its  numerical 
value  is  greater  or  less  than  any  immediately 
adjacent  values,  that  is  to  say  when  the  smallest 
change  in  the  values  of  one  or  more  of  the 
independent  variables  causes  a  diminution  or 
augmentation  in  the  value  of  the  function. 
Thus  a  function  may  have  several  maxima  or 
minima ;  the  greatest  of  the  former  is  called  a 
maximum  maximorum,  and  the  least  of  the  lattev 
a  minimum  minimorum.  The  determination 
of  maxima  and  minima  is  fully  explained  in  all 
good  treatises  on  the  differential  calculus  and 
the  calculus  of  variations.  The  methods  to  be 
pursued  vary,  of  course,  with  the  nature  of  the 
function  to  be  investigated,  and  in  some  cases 
questions  of  a  peculiarly  delicate  nature  present 
tneniselves  for  solution.  We  must  here  limit 
ourselves  to  the  simplest  and  most  frequently 
occurring  case,  where  the  maxima  and  minima 
of  an  explicit  function,  y,  of  a  single  independent 
variable,  x,  are  required.  To  determine  these 
it  is  necessary  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  place, 

what  values  of  x  cause  -J:  to  change  sign,  by 

dx 

passing  through  0  or  8.    This  done,  the  efiTect 

of   each  such    critical  value  of  x  upon  the 

dififerential  coefficients  of  higher  order  must 

be  examined.     If  the  first  of  these  which  does 

not  vanish  for  the  critical  value  under  examina- 
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tion  be  of  an  odd  order,  that  ralne  will  not 
correspond  to  either  a  maximum  or  minimum 
of  y ;  if  of  eTen  order,  however,  the  function  y 
wiU  be  a  maximum  or  minimum  according  as 
the  differential  coefficient  in  question  acquires 
a  negative  or  a  positive  value. 

The  purely  geometrical  methods  of  deter- 
mining maxima  and  minima  are  of  a  far  less 
uniform  and  systematic  character;  they  have 
the  advantage,  however,  of  being  more  in- 
structive, inasmuch  as  they  reveal  more  fnlly 
the  true  origin  of  the  maximum  or  minimum 
properties  under  examination.  This  has  been 
admirably  shown  by  Steiner  in  his  memoirs 
on  maxima  and  minima  in  Crelle's  Journal^ 
voL  xxiv.  To  illustrate  such  methods  by  a 
verjr  simple  example,  let  it  be  required  to 
determine  from  what  point  M  of  a  given  curve 
(C)  the  distance  between  two  given  fixed 
points  A  and  B  will  appear  greatest  or  least. 
Since  the  visual  angle  AMB  is  constant  for  all 
points  M  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
passing  through  A  and  B,  and  is  less  for  all 
points  without  this  circle  and  greater  for  all 
points  within  it,  the  problem  will  obviously  be 
solved  by  determining  the  points  of  contact, 
with  the  given  curve  (C),  of  all  circles  which 
pass  through  the  fixed  points  A  and  B. 

lay  (£it.  Maius).    The  fifth  month  of  our 
ear,  but  the  third  of  the  old  Roman  calendar. 

CAT.BNBAR.] 

May  Apple.  Podophyllum  peltatum.  The 
leaves  are  poisonous,  and  the  root  cathartic, 
but  the  fruit  is  agreeable  and  esculent.  The 
rhizomes  possess  active  medicinal  properties, 
on  account  of  which  the  plant  has  been  culti- 
vated. 

Kay  Beetle.    [Melolonthidans.] 

May  Bay.  The  first  of  May  is  usually  so 
called  in  England,  by  way  of  eminence,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  festivities  which  from  a  very 
early  period  were  till  recently,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  are  still  observed  on  that 
day.  In  looking  at  the  nature  of  these  rites, 
it  is  evident  that  they  are  akin  to  the  obser- 
vances practised  in  honour  of  the  Latin  god- 
dess Flora ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with  ac- 
curacy the  precise  period  at  which  they  were 
iiitrodnced  into  England.  At  first  the  obser- 
vance of  this  day  appears  not  to  have  been  pe- 
culiar to  any  class  of  societv.  In  his  Court  of 
Lnve  Chaucer  says,  that  on  this  day '  forth  goeth 
all  the  court,  most  and  least,  to  fetch  the  fiowres 
fresh,  and  brannch  and  bloom ; '  and  Henry 
VIII.  and  Kathcrine  and  all  their  court  par- 
took in  the  diversion.  The  maypole^  which  is 
stiil  visible  in  many  of  the  English  villages, 
and  Jack  in  the  green  are  still  relics  of  this 
custom.  (Grimm's  Deutsche  Mythotogie,  pp. 
448-461.) 

May-lly.  The  popular  name  of  the  Nemo- 
ptcrous  insects,  comprising  the  genus  Ephe- 
mera  and  its  allies.  They  live  in  the  larval 
state  for  about  two  years  under  water,  or  in 
wet  places ;  but  die  frequently  a  few  hours 
after  att:iining  their  highest  final  stage  of 
metamorphosis. 
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(Lat.  major,  meaning  the  first  or 
senior  alderman).  The  title  of  the  chief  muni- 
cipal officer  of  a  borough,  to  whom  it  appears 
to  have  been  first  given  by  charters  granted 
some  time  after  the  Conquest.  But  the  title 
and  office  of  portreeve  or  boroughreeve  still  con- 
tinued, in  some  few  places  to  the  exclusion  of, 
and  in  some  others  in  conjunction  with,  that  of 
mayor,  until  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Be- 
form  Bill,  6  &  6  Wm.  IV.,  by  which  the  latter 
title  was  applied  universally  and  exclusively  to 
every  borough.  The  chief  magistrates  of  Lon- 
don and  Dublin  are  designated  Lord  Mayor. 

In  France,  the  first  municipal  officer  of  each 
commune,  according  to  a  general  system  estab- 
lished by  the  law  of  December  14,  1789,  which 
created  municipalities,  is  styled  maire.  He  has 
one  or  more  adjuncts  or  assessors,  according  to 
the  population  of  the  commune.  The  maire 
keeps  the  registers  of  births,  marriages,  &c. 
of  the  commune;  he  acts  as  a  magistrate 
in  the  apprehension  and  commitment  of  offi^n- 
ders ;  he  has  also  a  judicial  power  over  certain 
minor  offences.  He  is  also  tne  principal  agent 
o£  the  general  administration  for  his  commune, 
and  the  executive  authority  to  carry  into  effect 
the  ordinances  of  the  municipal  council.  The 
maire  is  now  named  by  the  emperor,  and  his 
office  lasts  five  years. 

Mayor  of  tbe  Palace  (Lat  major  domus 
regime).  In  early  French  History,  the  title  of 
the  chief  officer  of  state  under  the  Merovingian 
kings.  After  the  death  of  Dagobcrt  I.,  a.  d.  638, 
and  in  the  subsequent  decay  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, these  functionaries  by  degrees  usurped 
almost  the  entire  power  of  the  state.  The 
first  of  those  mayors  who  exercised  this  kind 
of  sovereignty  was  Grimoald,  under  Sigebert 
III.,  king  of  Austrasia.  Pepin,  son  of  Charles 
Martel,  having  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
office  of  mayor  of  the  palace,  ascended  the 
throne  in  762  ;  after  which  time  the  office  lost 
its  importance,  or  was  altogether  abolished. 
(Turner,  History  of  England  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  8.) 

MCayoraxflTO  (Span,  from  Lat  magistratus). 
Strictly,  the  right  possessed  by  the  eldest  bom 
in  noble  families  to  inherit  certain  property  on 
condition  of  transmitting  it  entire  to  those 
possessed  of  the  same  right  on  his  decease. 
Five  distinct  species  of  mayorazgo,  or  right  of 
hereditary  succession,  are  now  known  in  Span- 
ish law.  Property  held  in  virtue  of  the  right 
cannot  be  alienated  or  disposed  of.  The  mis- 
chievous effects  of  this  strict  system  of  entail 
on  agriculture  and  national  wealth,  and  on  the 
character  of  the  higher  classes  of  Spain,  have 
been  long  insisted  on  by  political  philosophers. 
[Majobat.] 

Mazxliiiaiis.  In  Politics,  the  extreme  party 
of  progress  in  modern  Italy  have  received  this 
popular  appellation,  from  the  name  of  their 
most  active  leader,  Joseph  Mazzini.  This  cele- 
brated personage  was  an  advocate  in  Qenoa 
(his  birthplace),  when  in  the  year  1830  he 
became  compromised  in  the  revolutionary 
movements  then  in  progress,  was  condemned 
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to  death  par  coniumacet  and  fled  the  countiT. 
From  that  time  hia  name  is  found  mixed  up  in 
mo6t|  with  actual  participation  in  many,  of 
the  plots  which  have  been  formed  for  reyolu- 
tionising  Italy.  Originally  a  member  of  the 
ancient  association  of  the  Carbonari,  Mazzini 
seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  ill  adapted  for  the 
continuance  of  the  struggle  in  which  it  had 
failed  in  1820-30,  and  to  have  raised  up  in  its 
stead  the  recent  societies  known  as  Youruji 
Italy  and  Young  Europe,  "which  conducted 
their  operations  under  his  auspices  first  from 
Switzerland  and  afterwards  from  England. 
Bejpublicanism  and  Italian  unity  were  the  two 
objects,  at  one  time  deemed  equally  chimerical, 
towards  which  their  operations  were  directed. 
The  part  played  by  Mazzini  himself  in  the 
Soman  affiur  of  1848  is  well  known :  since  his 
second  exile  on  that  occasion,  he  is  believed 
to  have  had  oomparatively  little  influence  in 
the  course  of  events. 

Mead  (Gr.  fiiSv,  Dutch  meede).  A  vinous 
liquor  made  by  dissolving  one  part  of  honey 
in  three  of  boiling  water,  flavouring  it  with 
spices,  and  adding  a  portion  of  ground  malt 
and  a  piece  of  toast  dipped  in  yeast,  and  suf- 
fering the  whole  to  ferment.  The  Scandinavian 
mead  is  flavoured  with  primrose  blossoms. 
A  liquor  called  by  this  name  formed  the  an- 
cient and  for  centuries  the  favourite  beverage 
of  the  northern  nations. 

Meadoir*  A  flat  surface  under  grass, 
generally  on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  lake ;  but 
so  far  above  the  surface  of  the  water  as  to  be 
considerably  drier  than  marsh  land,  and,  con- 
sequently, to  produce  grass  and  herbage  of  a 
superior  quality.  The  Aoil  of  meadow  lands,  if 
the  term  be  confined  strictly  to  riyer-side  pas- 
tures, is  generally  alluvial,  and  more  or  less 
mixed  with  sand;  it  is  kept  in  a  state  of 
fertility  by  the  depositions  made  on  its  sur- 
face, in  consequence  of  being  occasionally 
overflowed  by  the  adjoining  river  or  lake. 
The  produce  of  meadows  is  generally  made 
into  hay,  which,  though  not  equal  in  quality 
to  that  produced  on  drier  grass  lands,  is  yet 
superior  to  what  is  obtained  from  marshes. 

Water  meadows  are  such  as  receive  gene- 
rally during  the  winter  months,  though  occa- 
sionally also  in  the  summer  time,  the  waters  of 
an  overflowing  stream,  which,  by  a  suitable 
arrangement  of  the  land  in  alternate  ridge  and 
furrow,  are  made  to  traverse  the  surface  with- 
out stagnating  anywhere.  The  result  is  a 
rapid  and  early  growth  of  grass  in  spring 
time,  which,  though  not  yeiy  nutritious,  is 
useful  for  cows,  ewes,  and  lambs,  at  a  time 
when  green  food  is  not  abxmdant. 

Drainage  is  as  necessaxy  for  the  attainment 
of  a  Iiigh*  degree  of  fertility  in  water  and  other 
meadows,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
pasture  and  arable  land ;  and  the  application 
of  manure  is  then  as  desirable  and  profitable. 
Mr.  Lawes*  experiments  show  that  ammoniacal 
manures,  as  guano,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  &c, 
tend  to  the  developement  of  grasses  in  mea- 
dows; and  mineral  manures,  as  phosphates  and 
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the  alkalies,  tend  rather  to  the  deyelopement  of 
the  clovers  and  other  leguminous  plants. 

Xean  (Fr.  moyen).  In  Mathematics,  a 
quantity  whose  yalue,  when  determined  ac- 
cording to  some  assigned  law,  is  intermediate 
between  those  of  two  or  more  given  quanti- 
ties. [AszTHMBTio  ;  Gboxbtbio  and  Habmokio 

MSAK.] 

Mtoan  Blfltaiiee.  The  mean  distance  of  a 
planet  from  the  sun  is  equal  to  its  semi-axis 
major.  That  of  the  eaxth  is  taken  as  the 
unit  of  most  measurements  connected  with  our 
system. 

BKean  Siui.  To  obtain  a  proper  measure 
of  time,  an  imaginary,  or  as  it  is  called  a  mean 
sun  is  supposed  to  move  uniformly  in  the  celes- 
tial equator  with  the  mean  velocity  of  the  true 
sun.  A  mean  solar  day  is  the  interval  be- 
tween two  successive  transits  of  the  mean  sun 
over  the  same  meridian.  It  begins  when  the 
mean  sun  is  on  the  meridian. 

MeAolM  (Dutch  maeslen,  from  maese,  a 
spot),  A  fever  accompanied  with  eruptions.  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  early  youth,  and  is  for  the 
most  part  a  trivial  malady.  The  nose  and 
eyes  generally  become  inflamed,  and  watery  dis- 
charge follows.  The  principal  danger  consists 
in  the  occasional  complication  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  (pneumonia).  The  eruption 
is  of  peculiar  character,  the  marks  upon  the 
skin  naving  an  irregular  crescentic  form. 
Measles  appear  to  occur  occasionally  as  an 
epidemic.  It  rarely  aflfects  the  system  more 
than  once.  The  treatment  of  uncomplicated 
cases  is  generally  limited  to  the  exhibition  of 
mild  aperients  and  diluent  drinks.  The  compli- 
cations require  energetic  treatment,  modified  by 
considerations  of  age  and  habit  and  the  general 
character  of  the  attack.    [Rubbola.] 

IHeasiire  (Lat.  mensura).  In  Qeometiy, 
a  magnitude  or  quantity  taken  as  unit,  and 
employed  to  express  the  relations  of  other  mag- 
nitudes or  quantities  of  the  same  kind.  Euclid 
defines  the  measure  of  a  quantity  to  be  that 
which,  being  repeated  a  certain  number  of  times, 
becomes  equal  to  the  quantity  measured.  Thus 
in  Arithmetic,  the  measure  of  a  number  is  any 
number  which  divides  the  given  number  with- 
out leaving  a  remainder;  but  this  definition 
rather  corresponds  to  the  notion  of  aliquot  part. 

In  a  genend  sense,  the  term  measure  is  ap- 
plied to  that  by  which  anything  is  compared 
m  respect  of  quantity.  Thus,  we  have  measures 
of  extension,  of  weight,  time,  force,  resistance, 
temperature,  &c. ;  in  short,  of  everything  of 
which  greater  and  less  can  be  predicated ;  and 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  unit  or  measure 
is  not  taken  in  the  thing  or  property  which  is 
the  immediate  subject  of  consideration,  but  in 
something  else  which  depends  on  it,  or  is  pro- 
portional to  it.  Angular  space,  for  example, 
is  measured  by  an  arc  of  a  civcle ;  time,  by  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  about  its  axis,  or  its  revo- 
lution about  the  sun  ;  mechanical  force,  by  the 
quantity  of  motion  which  it  imparts  to  a  body ; 
degrees  of  heat,  by  the  expansion  of  metals 
or  other  substances ;  muscular  strength,  by  the 
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lenstftiice  of  a  spriog,  &e.    [Akolb  ;  Chboko- 
loot;    G&iLTiTT;    THSBMOMsm;    Dtnamo- 

KETXR,  &e.] 

By  measure,  in  an  abcfolnte  sense,  is  nnd«*r- 
stooa  the  unit  or  standard  by  which  we  measore 
extension.  We  haye,  therefore,  measures  of 
length,  of  snpeificies,  and  of  volume  or  capa- 
city ;  but,  as  the  two  latter  may  be  deduced  in 
all  cases  from  the  former,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  establish  a  unit,  or  standard  of  length.  The 
choice  of  such  a  standard,  and  the  different 
multiples  and  parts  of  it  taken  for  the  uses  of 
society,  form  a  metrical  system,  or  system  of 
metrology. 

8tandard$  ofMeaiwre. — As  no  precise  notion 
can  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  a  line  in  any 
other  way  than  by  comparing  it  with  another 
line  of  a  known  length,  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse,  for  the  interchange  of  ideas,  to  mea- 
sures not  entirely  arbitrary,  but  fixed  by  nature, 
and  intelligible  alike  to  all  manldnd,  seems  to 
have  been  perceived  in  the  earliest  ages.  Hence 
originated  the/oo^,  the  euhiif  the  span,  the  hand^ 
the  fathom^  the  barleycorn^  the  nair's'breadth, 
and  other  denominations  of  measure,  taken  from 
parts  of  the  human  body,  or  from  natural  ob- 
jects, which,  though  not  of  an  absolute  and 
invariable  length,  have  a  certain  mean  value 
8n£5ciently  definite  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
required  in  a  rude  state  of  society.  Bat,  as 
civilisation  advanced,  the  necessity  of  adopting 
more  precise  standards  would  be  felt,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  such  measures  as  the  foot,  the 
cubit,  &c  (referred  only  to  the  human  body)  to 
convey  accurate  notions,  woidd  be  rendered 
most  apparent  in  their  application  to  itinerary 
measures,  or  the  estimation  of  great  distances ; 
where  differences  of  the  fundamental  measure, 
of  no  account  when  one  or  two  units  only  are 
taken  into  consideration,  would  amount,  by  re- 
peated multiplication,  to  enormous  quantities. 
In  order  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  recourse 
was  had  to  other  methods  of  estimation; 
but  which,  in  fact,  amounted  only  to  descrip- 
tions more  or  less  vague,  and  not  to  measures. 
Thus,  in  ancient  authors,  we  frequently  read  of 
a  day*s  journey,  a  day's  sail,  and  so  forth ;  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  even 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
peasantry  to  reckon  itineraiy  distances  by  hours. 

On  looking  among  the  objects  of  nature  for 
a  standard  of  measure  perfectly  definite,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  invanable,  and  accessible  to 
all  mankind,  a  very  slender  acquaintance  with 
geometry  and  natural  philosophy  will  suffice  to 
show  that  the  subject  is  beset  with  innumerable 
difficulties.  In  fact,  nature  presents  only  two 
or  three  elements  which,  with  the  aid  of  profound 
science  and  a  refined  knowledge  of  the  arts, 
can  be  made  subservient  to  the  purpose ;  and 
none  at  all  which  are  applicable  without  such 
aid.  The  earth  is  nearly  a  solid  of  revolution, 
and  its  form  and  absolute  magnitude  are  pre- 
sumed to  remain  the  same  in  all  ages :  hence 
the  distance  between  the  equator  and  the  pole 
is  an'  invariable  quantity ;  and  any  assigned 
part  of  that  distance,  as  the  90th|  or  a  degree 
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of  the  meridian,  is  constant,  and  will  furnish  a 
precise  and  unsdterablo  standard  of  measures, 
fit  for  the  purposes  of  metrology,  provided  we 
have  the  means  of  comparing  it  with  the  rods 
or  scales  which  must  necessarily  be  used  in 
comparing  distances,  or  the  magnitudes  of 
bodies.  The  fowpe  of  gravity  at  the  earth's 
surface  is  constant  at  any  given  place,  and  very 
nearlv  the  sama-at  all  places  under  the  same 
parallel  of  latitide  and  at  the  same  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  hence  the  length  of 
a  pendulum  which  makes  a  given  number  of 
oscillations  in  a  day  is  also  constant  at  a  given 
place,  and,  with  proper  skill  and  precautions, 
may  be  determined  in  terms  of  any  assumed 
scale.  These  two  elements,  the  length  of  a  de- 
gree of  the  meridian,  and  the  length  of  the 
seconds'  pendulum,  are  the  only  ones  furnished 
by  nature  which  have  yet  been  used  as  the  basis 
of  a  system  of  measures.  One  or  two  others 
have  been  suggested,  as  the  height  through 
which  a  heavv  body  falls  in  a  second  of  time, 
determined,  like  the  length  of  the  pendulum, 
by  the  force  of  gravity ;  or  the  perpendicular 
height  through  which  a  barometer  must  be 
carried  till  the  mercurial  colimm  sinks  a  de- 
terminate part — ^for  example,  a  30th  of  ita  own 
length ;  but,  for  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  state,  these  distances  are  not  so  sus- 
ceptible of  being  accurately  determined  as  the 
terrestrial  degree,  or  the  length  of  the  seconds* 
pendulum. 

English  Standard  Measures* — ^The  unit  of 
lineal  measure  in  this  country  is  the  yard,  all 
other  denominations  being  either  multiples  or 
aliquot  parts  of  the  yard.  But  as  this  is  an 
entirely  arbitrary  measure,  and  until  the  year 
1824  was  never  strictly  defined  by  the  legislature, 
great  perplexity  has  often  arisen  in  attempt- 
ing to  ascertain  the  exact  portion  of  space  which 
it  was  meant  to  represent.  For  the  purpose  of 
preserving  some  degree  of  uniformity  among 
the  ordinary  measures  of  the  kingdom,  certain 
standards  were  preserved  in  the  exchequer,  with 
which  all  rods  were  required  to  be  compared 
before  they  were  stamped  as  legal  measures. 
The  oldest  of  these  standards  in  existence  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  but  it  has  long 
been  disused;  and  that  which,  till  the  year 
1824,  was  considered  as  the  legal  standard,  was 
a  brass  rod,  of  the  breadth  and  thickness  of 
about  half  an  inch,  placed  there  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  There  was  another  similar  rod  of 
the  same  date,  called  an  til.  The  ell,  however, 
does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  established 
as  a  legal  measure;  but  was  conventionally 
considend  as  equal  to  a  yard  and  a  quarter. 
To  these  rods  belonged  a  brass  bar,  on  one  edge 
of  which  was  a  hoUow  bed  or  matrix  fitted  to 
receive  the  square  rod  of  a  yard,  and  on  another 
a  like  bed  fitted  to  receive  that  of  an  ell ;  and 
into  these  beds  were  fitted  the  yard  and  ell 
measures  brought  to  be  examined  and  stamped 
with  the  standard  marks.  All  rods  so  stamped 
became  standard  measures.  It  is  abundantly 
obvious  that  measures  determined  in  this 
coarse  manner  could  liave  no  strict  claim  to  be 
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considered  as  accurate  copies  of  the  original 
btaudard  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  tlie  standard 
it.self  was  incapable  of  affording  any  definite  or 
correct  measure.     Subsequently  in  1742  some 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  and  members  ofi 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  constructed 
ii  new  standard,  taken  from  one  found  in  the  | 
Tower;  iticonsisted  of  a  solid  brass  bar,  I'Ol 
inch  square  and  39*06  inches  long.     At  about  j 
1^  inch  from  each  end  a  gold  pin  or  stud  was  \ 
inserted ;  in  which  pins,  at  the  distance  of  36 
inches,  are  two  points  intended  to  designate  the  , 
length  of  the  yard.     In  1760  Mr.  Bird  con- 1 
struct  ed  another  standard  similar  to  that  last ' 
described,  of  which,  indeed,  it  was  intended  to  i 
be  a  copy.     This  last  standard  was  adopted  by 
parliament  in  June  1824,  an  Act  haviug  been 
passed  in  that  year  in  which  the  unit  of  mea- 
sure was  for  the  first  time  defined,  and  in  the 
following  terms : — 

*  The  straight  line  or  distance  between  the 
centres  of  the  two  points  in  the  gold  studs  in 
the  brass  rod,  now  in  the  custody  of  the  «lerk 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  whereon  the  words 
and  figures  Standard  yardy  1760,  are  engraved, 
hIuiU  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to 
be,  the  original  and  genuine  standard  of  that 
measure  of  length  or  lineal  extension  called 
a  yard ;  and  the  same  straight  line  or  dis- 
tance between  the  centres  of  the  said  two 
l>oints  in  the  said  gold  studs,  in  the  said  brass 
rod,  the  brass  being  at  the  temperature  of 
02^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  shall  be  and 
is  hereby  denominated  the  imperial  standard 
vardy  and  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be, 
the  unit  or  only  standard  measure  of  extension.' 
And  the  Act  further  declared,  that  if  at  any 
time  hereafter  the  said  imperial  standard  yard 
shall  be  lost,  or  shall  be  in  any  manner  de- 
stroyed, defaced,  or  otherwise  ii^ured,  it  shall 
be  roston^d  by  making,  under  the  directions  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  a  new  standard  yard, 
bearing  the  proportion  to  a  pendulum  vibrating 
seconds  of  mean  time,  in  the  latitude  of  London 
in  a  vacuum,  and  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  aa  36 
inches  to  39*  1393  inches. 

This  scale  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  which 
consumed  the  two  houses  of  parliament  in  1834. 
In  1838  a  commission  was  appointed  to  take 
steps  for  its  restoration,  and  the  following  de- 
cisions w?re  carried  out  in  the  construction  of 
the  new  one.  A  line  standard,  or  a  bar  on 
which  the  measure  of  length  was  defined  as  the 
distance  between  two  marks,  was  preferred  to 
an  end  standard,  in  which  the  measure  would 
be  the  whole  length  of  the  bar.  The  material 
of  the  bar  to  be  gun-metal,  its  form  a  square 
rod  38  inches  long,  on  which  two  fine  lines, 
transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  bar,  marked  on 
two  small  gold  plugs,  defined  the  length  of  the 
standard  measure.  The  new  standards  and 
parliamentai^  copies  have  been  deposited  at  the 
Exchequer,  Koyal  Mint,  Royal  Society,  Royal 
Ol)servatory,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
{PhU,  Trans.  1867.) 

English  System  of  Lineal  Measures. — The 
unit  of  measuie,  as  already  stated,  ia  the  yard. 
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The  yard  is  divided  into  three  feet^  and  the 
foot  subdivided  into  twelve  inches.  The  multi- 
ples of  the  yard  are  the  pole  or  perch,  the 
furlong,  and  the  mile ;  five  and  a  half  yards 
being  a  pole,  forty  poles  a  furlong,  and  eight 
furlongs  a  mile.  But  the  pole  and  furlong 
are  now  scarcely  ever  used,  itinerary  distances 
being  reckoned  in  miles  and  yards.  The  re- 
lations of  these  different  denominations  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  table : — 
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Measures  of  Superficies,— la  square  measure 
the  yard  is  subdivided  as  in  general  measure 
into  fiet  and  inches ;  144  square  inches  being 
equal  to  a  square  foot,  and  nine  square  feet  to 
a  square  yard.  For  land  measure  the  multi- 
ples of  the  yard  are  the  polej  the  rood^  and  the 
acre ;  thirty  and  a  quarter  (the  square  of  five 
and  a  half)  square  yards  being  a  pole,  forty 
poles  a  rood,  and  four  roods  an  acre.  Very  large 
surfaces,  as  of  whole  countries,  are  expressed 
in  square  miles.  The  following  are  the  rela- 
tions of  square  measure : — 
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Measures  of  Volume. — Solids  are  measured  by 
cubic  yards,  feet,  and  inches  ;  1,728  cubic  inches 
making  a  cubic  foot,  and  27  cubic  feet  a  cubic 
yard.  For  all  sorts  of  liquids,  com,  and  other 
dry  goods,  the  standard  measure  is  declared  by 
the  Act  of  1824  to  be  the  imperial  gallon,  the 
capacity  of  which  is  determined  immediately 
by  weight,  and  remotely  by  the  standard  of 
length,  in  the  following  manner:  According  to 
the  Act,  the  imperial  standard  gallon  con- 
tains ten  pounds  avoirdupois  weight  of  distilled 
water,  weighed  in  air  at  the  temperature  of  62** 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the  barometer  being 
at  thirty  inches.  The  pound  avoirdupois  con- 
tains 7,000  troy  grains;  and  it  is  declared 
that  a  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  (tem- 
perature 62°,  barometer  thirty  inches)  weighs 
252*458  grains.  Hence  the  contents  of  the 
imperial  standard  gallon  are  277*274  cubic 
inches.  The  parts  of  the  gallon  are  auarts 
and  pints ;  two  pints  being  a  quart,  and  four 
quarts  a  gallon.  Its  multiples  are  the  pecX:, 
the  bushel,  and  the  quarter:  the  peck  being 
two  gallons,  the  bushel  four  pecks,  and  the 
quarter  eight  bushels.  The  following  are  the 
relations : — 
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MEASURE 

Far  an  account  of  the  yarions  other  mea- 
enree  need  in  commerce,  see  the  Commercial 
JHctionary'i  or  Colonel  Pasley'e  Observations 
on  the  MeasureSf  Weights,  and  Money  used 
in  this  Cowntry  (London  1834X  where  a  full 
description  is  given. 

French  System  of  Measures, — ^The  French 
system   of  measures,  introduced  during   the 
KeTolation,  has  for  its  standard  the  length  of 
a  quadrant  of  the  earth's  meridian.    The  unit 
of  measures  of  length  is  the  m^trSy  which  is 
a  ten-millionth  part  of   the  quadrant.    This 
length,  deduced  from  the  great  trigonometrical 
measurement  of  the  meridian  from  Dunkirk  to 
Barcelona,  is  marked  bj  two  vexy  fine  parallel 
linea  drawn  on  a  bar  of  platinum,  and  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  standards  of  this 
country  with  a  copy  of  the  m&tre  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Eoyal  Society,  Captain  Kater 
found  the  length  of  the  m^tre  to  be  39*37079 
inches  of  the  English  standard.    (Phil.  Trans. 
1818.)    Mr.  Baily  found  the  length  of  the 
ra^tre  to  be  39*3696786  inches  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical   Society's    scale   (Mem,  JS.A.S. 
voL  ix.  p.   133),  from  which,  by  reducing  to 
the  imperial  standard  yard  by  the  data  given 
in  the  same  memoir,  the  true  length  of  the 
m^tre  is  39*370091  inches  of  the  imperial  yard. 
The  CO  nparison  is,    however,   attended  with 
bomo  degree  of  uncertainty,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  a  reduction  must  be  made  for  the 
expansion  of  the  metals ;  the  standard  tem- 
perature of  the  English  measures  being  62° 
Fahrenheit,  and  that  of  the  French  measures 
32^,  or  the  temperature  of  melting  ice. 

In  the  Frencn  system  the  unit  of  superficial 
measure  is  the  are,  a  sur&ce  of  ten  metres 
each  way,  or  one  hundred  square  metres.  The 
unit  of  measures  of  capacity  is  the  litre,  a 
vessel  containing  the  cube  of  a  tenth  part  of 
the  mkre,  and  equivalent  to  0*220097  parts 
of  the  British  imperial  gallon.  The  standard 
temperature  is  that  of  melting  ice.  All  the 
divisions  and  multiples  of  the  units  are  decimal ; 
and  the  principle  of  nomenclature  adopted  was 
to  prefix  the  Greek  numerals  to  the  decimal 
multiples,  and  the  Boman  numerals  to  the 
decimal  subdivisions. 

No  system  of  metrology  hitherto  invented 
can  be  compared  with  this  of  the  French  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view ;  whilst  its  convenience  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce  is  now  so  generally 
admitted  by  those  who  have  made  themselves 
intimately  acquainted  with  its  working,  that 
its  universal  adoption  by  aU  civilised  nations 
cannot  be  much  longer  delayed.  [Metric 
Ststev.] 

Of  the  different  measures  of  length  used  in 
European  countries,  the  foot  is  the  most  uni- 
versidly  prevalent.  We  subjoin  the  relation 
between  the  foot  of  different  countries  and  the 
English  foot : — 

English  foot 
Kussianfoot        .        .     ^  I 
Paris  fbot  .        .     «  1 065766 

Prussian  and  Danish  foot «  1*029722 
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Bavarian  foot 
Hanoverian  foot 
Sdzon  foot 
Austrian  foot 


English  foot 
«  0-967561 
=  0*968333 
B  0  929118 
«  1037128 


Comparative  tables  of  the  measures  used  in 
different  countries  are  given  in  various  works  ; 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  convenient  will 
be  found  in  Hulsse's  Sammlung  Mathtma^ 
tischer  Tafeln,  Leipzig  1840.  For  further 
information  on  the  subject  of  this  article,  see 
Pauchton's  Metro'ogie,  ou  Traite  des  Mesures, 
Paris  1780 ;  Eelly^s  Universal  Cambist,  1821. 
[Lbaotjb;  Mils;  Wbioht.] 

Measvbb.  In  Music,  the  same  as  Bab  [which 
see]. 

Meaaiire  of  OmTatore.    [Cubvatubs.] 

Meaaiures.  In  G^logy,  this  word  is  some- 
times used  as  synonymous  with  beds  or  strata ; 
as  coal  measures, 

Bleasures  and  UTelirlits,  Aaoient  Bngr- 
Uatft.  The  basis  of  the  ancient  English  mea- 
sures of  capacity  and  weight  was  the  ancient 
Anglo-Saxon  pound.  The  pound  contained  5,400 
grains,  these  grains  bein^  22^  to  the  penny- 
weight, and  the  pennyweight  being  calculated 
as  32  grains  of  average  quality  dxy  wheat, 
taken  fix)m  the  middle  of  the  ear.  Eightof  these 
pounds  were  to  form  the  gallon  of  dry  and  liquid 
measure,  8  of  these  gallons  the  bushel,  8  of 
these  bushels  the  quarter.  The  old  English 
pound,  therefore,  stood  to  the  troy  pound  in  the 
relation  of  1 5  to  1 6.  Some  few  standard  gallons 
and  bushels  have  been  preserved,  and  are.  gene- 
rally found  to  be  somewhat  less  than  the  exact 
proportion  indicated  by  this  calculation.  The 
troy  pound  was  not  known  as  a  legal  standard, 
it  would  appear,  till  certain  changes  were  intro- 
duced into  the  currency  by  Henry  VIII. 

Again,  the  sack  of  wool  was  roughly  calcu- 
lated as  eqiuil  in  weight  to  the  quarter  of  corn ; 
15  Saxon  ounces  formed  the  libra  mercatoria, 
i.  e.  the  pound  of  7,000  grains  with  which  we 
are  familiar  under  the  name  of  avoirdupois. 
Fourteen  such  pounds  made  the  stone  of 
wool,  and  28  such  stones  constituted  the  sack. 
Such  a  calculation  will  be  found  to  make  the 
sack  of  wool  lighter  than  the  quarter  of  wheat 
by  nearly  four  pounds. 

Another  element  of  weight  was  the  charms  of 
lead.  This  contained  2,100  avoirdupois  pounds, 
and  divided  by  the  old  hundred,  i.e.  108  lbs., 
will  be  found  to  contain  nearly  19^  hundred, 
that  is  the  modem  fother  or  foader.  The 
charms  contained  30  fotmale,  or  pedes,  each 
pes  containing  six  stone  less  2  lbs.  The  foot 
or  pig  will  be  found  to  be  the  tenth  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  lead. 

Iron  was  measured  by  the  piece,  26  of  which 
formed  the  hundredweight  of  108  lbs.  "Wax 
and  spices  were  reckoned  by  the  same  hundred. 
Foreign  cloth  was  sold  by  the  piece  of  24  ells 
long  and  2  broad,  the  exactness  of  the  measure 
being  secured  by  a  rigorous  assize.  Aylesham 
linen  was,  however,  only  }  broad. 

Wine  was  sold  by  the  tun  of  262  gallons,  i.  e. 
it  contained  4  J  French  or  10  Spanish  hogs^ 
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heads.  A  familiar  diTinon  is  that  of  the  sex- 
tary  or  six  gallons. 

A  last  of  wool  -was  12  sacks;  a  hist  of 
herrings  t«n  thousand,  et^  hundred  heing  120. 
A  last  of  hides  was  100,  that  is  10  dakers  or 
dikers,  each  diker  being  10. 

The  foot^  the  yard,  and  the  acre  were  the 
same  as  at  present.  The  fullest  account  of 
ancient  English  measures,  though  apparently 
with  some  corruptions  in  the  text,  is  to  be  found 
in  Fleta,  J)e  Legibus  AnglitB^  lib.  ii.  cap.  xii. 
The  assize  of  weights  and  measures  was  the 
duty  of  the  coroner,  and  the  duty  of  stamping 
them  belonged  to  the  justices  in  eyre.  The 
coroner  was  assisted  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men, 
who  might  be  villeins  if  necessary. 

Maasnrement  of  Slilps.    [Tonna,ob.] 

MCeat*  Vroserwatlon  o&  [Pabsbkyation 
OF  Mbat.] 

Meatus  Aadltorlns.    [Ear.] 

Meeea  ^fi'^r— *  The  produce  of  the  BiU' 
mmodendron  giUadenaet  growing  at  Qilead,  in 
JudaBa.     It  is  also  called  Opobalsainum. 

SKeoliaiiioal  Carre.  A  curve  of  such  a 
nature  tliat  the  relation  between  the  absciss 
and  the  ordinate  cannot  be  expressed  by 
an  algebraic  equation.  Such  curves  are  now 
more  commonly  called  tranacendental  curves. 

[CURVB.] 

Meoliaiileal  lowers.  The  six  simple 
machines  known  as  the  Lbvbr,  the  Whbbl  and 
AxLR,  the  Inclikbd  Planb.  the  Wbdob,  the 
Screw,  and  the  Puixbt  [see  the  respective 
t^jrpis]. 

Meoliaiiioal  flolatloD  of  a  Oeometri- 
oal  Problem*  In  the  constructions  of  piire 
geometry  only  the  ruler  and  compasses  are 
allowed  to  be  used ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
constructions  are  required  to  be  effected  by 
means  of  straight  lines  and  circles  only.  The 
ancient  geometers  soon  discovered  that  there 
were  many  problems  (such  as  the  duplication 
of  the  cube  and  the  tiisection  of  an  angle) 
which  could  not  be  constructed  by  these  means. 
They  hence  had  recourse  to  other  instrumente 
(machime)  to  effect  this  purpose;  and  such 
solutions  were  distinguished  firom  the  geo- 
metrical ones  by  the  term  mechanical, 

Keeliaiiieal  UTork.  The  exertion  of 
force  through  space.  It  is  estimated  in  foot- 
pounds, the  unit  being  the  work  performed  in 
raising  one  pound  avoirdupois,  against,  gravity, 
to  a  height  of  one  foot  In  the  modem  me- 
chanical theory  of  heat  the  utmost  mechanical 
work  that  can  be  accomplished  by  the  expen- 
diture of  a  quantity  of  heat  sufficient  to  raise 
one  pound  c^  water  one  degree  (Fahrenheit) 
in  temperature,  is  called  the  mechanical  equivo' 
lent  o/heat.  According  to  Joule's  experiments 
it  is  equal  to  772  foot-pounds. 

Keeliaiiloo  (Or.  MilX«^t  fMehine).  In 
Natural  Philosopny,  the  sdenoe  which  treats 
of  forces  and  powers,  and  their  action  on 
bodies,  either  directly  or  by  the  intervention 
of  machinery. 

The  theory  of  mechanics,  which  is  a  branch 
of  mixed  mAthofnaiiftw,  is  founded  on  an  axiom 
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or  principle  called  the  law  of  fnertiOf  m 
Newton's  first  law  of  motion ;  namely,  that  a 
body  must  remain  for  ever  in  a  state  of  rest,  or 
in  a  state  of  uniform  and  rectilineal  motion,  if 
it  be  not  disturbed  by  the  action  of  an  external 
cause.  Theoretical  mechanics  is,  therefore,  di- 
vided into  two  parts :  statics^  which  treats  of 
the  equilibrium  of  forces ;  and  dynamies,  which 
is  the  science  of  accelerating  or  retarding  forces, 
and  of  the  actions  which  those  forces  produce. 
When  the  bodies  under  consideration  are  in  the 
fluid  state^  these  become  respectively  hydro- 
statics and  hydrodynamics^  which  are  com- 
prehended nnder  hydraulics^  and  aometimn 
the  terms  aerostatics  and  aSrodynamies  ar« 
used  to  denote  the  corresponding  divisions  of 
pneumatics;  but  aU  these  divisions  are  more 
frequently  included  nnder  the  genecal  term 
miechanics. 

Practical  mechanics^  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  some  of  the  mechanical  powers,  must 
have  existed  to  some  extent  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  world;  bat  of  the  machines  used 
bv  the  ancients  in    their  oonstructions,  the 
oldest    extant    account    is   contained  in  the 
Architecture  of  Vitruvius.    Archimedes^  in  his 
treatise  De  JEquiponderaniihus,  first  investi- 
gated theoretically  the  principles  of  equilibrium ; 
and  the  same  philosopher  is  celebrated  for  the 
mechanical  contrivances  by  which,  in  the  siege 
of  Syracuse,  he  so  long  frustrated  the  efforts  of 
the  Roman  army  under  Marcellus.     During  the 
eighteen  centuries  which  succeeded  the  age  d 
Archimedes,  the  theory  of  mechanics  remained 
in  the  same  state.    Oalileo  laid  the  foundations 
of  modem  dynamics  by  his  discovery  of  the  lav 
of  accelerating  forces,  and  by  reducing  the 
propositions  of  that  science  to  mathematical 
formulae.    Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  his  invention 
of  fluxions,  enabled  mathematicians  to  complete 
what  Oalileo  began. 

Although  we  possess  many  works  of  the 
highest  order  on  isolated  branches  of  me- 
chanics, Poisson's  Ihuti  de  Mecanigwe  (Paris 
1833)  still  remains  the  most  complete  treatise  on 
the  subject.  Of  first-dass  elementary  treatis«8 
in  English  a  great  number  might  be  cited ;  of  the 
more  recent  ones,  that  by  Price  in  the  3rd  and 
4th  volumes  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Infinitesimal 
Calculus  (Oxford  1856)  deserves  hi^^  com- 
mendation. 

MeeliaBles*  Institcitee.    Mechanics'  in- 
stitutes may  be  safely  said  to  owe  their  origin 
to  Dr.  Birkbeck,  who,  in   1800,  dehvered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  and 
its  application  to  the  arts  before  an  audienes 
composed  entirely  of  the  mechanics  of  Gbisgaw, 
though  it  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years  that  his  idea  was  followed  up.    Instita- 
tions  of  this  sort  am  at  present  established  in 
almost  eveiy  town  in  England  whose  population 
amounts  to  10,000,  and  in  some  of  much  smaller 
number.    They  are  supported  partly  by  contri- 
butions, and  partly  by  tne  subscriptions  of  the 
members.    Short  courses  of  lectures,  illostnted 
with  experiments,   are  given  on  popular  and 
interesting  subjects,  and  reading  rooms  ars 
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attached  to  the  greater  number  of  these 
institutions,  which,  speaking  genemllj,  are 
well  attended,  (^at,  of  Brii.  Emfirt^  yoL  iL 
p.  359.) 

MetfluuBlsts.  Those  philosophers  who  refer 
all  the  changes  in  the  -aniTerse  to  the  effect  of 
merely  4iM&AaiMRi/forees»  snch  as  tmpaet^  foeight, 
and  the  like.  They  are  opposed  to  the  dy- 
namical philosophers,  or  those  who  assome  a 
living  and  spontaneous  power  in  nature,  ante- 
cedent to  and  different  from  the  phenomena 
present  to  the  senses.     [Matsbzausk.] 

aiaebOMMUi*  One  of  the  names  of  Batatas 
Jalapa,  the  tuberous  roots  of  which  possess 
purgative  properties,  analogous  to  those  of  the 
true  jalaps 

Meeonte  AelA  {Or.  m^'m»v,  the  poppy). 
The  peculiai'  add  with  which  moiphia  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  other  organic  bases  are 
combined  in  opium.  When  pure,  it  forms  small 
white  crystals.  The  salts  of  this  acid  are 
termed  meconates ;  those  of  lime,  baijrta,  lead, 
and  silver  are  white,  and  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
This  add  is  tribasic,  and  the  somewhat  anoma- 
lous formula  3H0,C|^H0||,  has  been  assigned 
to  it.  One  of  the  pnncipal  characters  of  this 
acid  and  of  its  salts  is  that  of  forming  a  com- 
pound with  the  peroxide  of  iron  of  an  intensely 
red  colour,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  sulpho- 
cyanate  of  iron,  but  differing  in  the  fiict  that  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  does  not  destroy 
the  red  colour ;  hence  a  persalfc  of  iron  is  an 
excellent  test  of  its  presence^  and  by  it  opium 
may  sometimes  be  recognised,  when  the  quan- 
tity is  so  small  as  to  render  the  morphia  very 
difficult  of  detection.  This  red  colour  is  de- 
stroyed by  heat,  by  sulphurous  acid,  and  by 
protochloride  of  tin.  Meconic  add  in  solution 
gives  a  yellowish-white  predpitate  with  acetate 
of  lead.  Aid  this  precipitate  is  not  dissolved 
by  acetic  add.    It  is  medicinally  inert. 

XeooBla  (Gr.  fi^iKvp),  Opianyl.  A  white 
neutral  fusible  substance,  procured  from  opium. 
About  two  grains  of  it  are  said  to  be  contained 
in  a  pound  of  opium. 

Xeeoninm  (0r.  finxAi^unr,  the  juice  of 
litlKt^v^  the  poppy).  Opium.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  excrement  found  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  foetal  intestines. 

BSedal  (ItaL  medaglia,  Fr.  medaille).  A 
piece  of  metal,  in  the  shape  of  a  coin,  bearing 
figures  or  devices,  struck  and  distributed  in 
memory  of  some  person  or  event  Ancient 
coins,  although  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
circulation,  are  also  commonly  termed  medals. 

[NVMISMATICSI] 

Medallion  (Fr.  medaillon).  In  Architec- 
ture, this  word  is  applied  to  carvings  on  the 
plain  spaces  of  the  walls,  surrounded  by  a 
raised  border. 

Mbdaluok.  In  Numismatics,  this  name  is 
appropriated  to  coins  stmck  in  Rome  and  in  the 
provinces  under  the  empire,  which,  in  gold  or 
silver,  exceed  in  size  the  largest  coins  of  which 
the  name  and  value  are  known  in  those  respec- 
tive metals ;  viz.  the  aureus  in  gold,  and  the 
denarius   in  silver.      It   has    been    doubted 
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whether  they  were  intended  for  the  porpofie 
of  drculation,  or*merely  struck,  like  modern 
medals,  to  commemorate  persons  or  events. 

[NnXISMATICS.] 

Medea  or  Bledela  (Gr.).  In  Greek 
Mythology,  a  daughter  of  iEetes,  king  of 
Colchis, .  in  whose  palace  was  preserved  the 
golden  fleece  of  the  ram  which  had  borne 
Fhrixus  and  his  sister  Hell6  from  the  house 
of  Athamas.  The  recovery  of  this  golden 
fleece  was  the  task  imposed  by  Pelias,  king 
of  loloos,  upon  Jason,  who  saUed  from  Thes- 
saly  with  a  targe  number  of  Hellenic  chieftains 
in  the  ship  Aigo,  and  after  having  passed 
through  the  Symplegades,  arrived  at  length 
in  Colchis.  Here  iBetes  promised  to  give  him  the 
fleece,  on  condition  that  he  should  first  plough 
the  land  with  fire-breathing  bulls,  and  sow  it 
with  dragon's  teeth.  These  conditions. Medea, 
the  wise  maiden,  whose  love  Jason  had  obt^iined, 
enabled  him  to  perform.  She  anointed  his  body 
with  an  ointment  which  protected  him  against 
the  fieiy  breath  of  the  bulls,  and  told  him  to 
cast  a  stone  among  the  armed  men  who  sprang 
from  the  dragon's  teeth,  so  that  they  should 
fight  with  and  slay  one  another.  Then  leading 
Jason  to  the  secret  place  where  the  fleece  was 
kept,  she  lulled  to  sleep  the  dragon  that 
guarded  it,  and  then  left  Colchis  with  Jason, 
who  had  now  performed  the  bidding  of  Pelias. 

But  Medea  had  sworn  to  avenge  the  wrong 
done  to  Jason ;  and  as  she  abode  in  the  house  of 
Pelias  at  lolcos,  she  persuaded  his  daughters  to 
cut  up  his  bodv  and  boil  his  limbs  in  a  caaldron, 
in  the  belief  that  he  would  thus  be  restored  to 
youth.  Medea  purposely  omitted  to  pronounce 
the  spell  at  the  right  time,  and  the  limbs  of 
Pelias  were  consumed  by  the  fire.  She  then 
took  Jason  in  her  dragon  chariot  to  Argos, 
where  he  fell  in  love  with  Glauk^  the  daughter 
of  the  king,  Creon.  Disguising  her  wrath,  she 
gave  to  Glaukd,  as  bridal  presents,  a  wreath 
with  a  robe  which  Helios  (the  sun)  gave 
her  before  she  left  the  house  of  her  father 
MeX/BB,  But  the  magic  gifts  ate  into  her  fiesh, 
and  Creon,  who  tried  to  save  her,  died  with  his 
daughter  Glaukd,  while  Medea  fied  from  the 
land  in  her  dragon  chariot.  In  the  sequel  of 
the  tale,  she  slays  her  children  by  Jason — a 
crime  closely  resembling  the  slaughter  of  Pelops 
by  Tantalus. 

The  connection  of  this  myth  with  other 
solar  legends  is  obvious.  In  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  Hkbmbs  [which  see],  the  sun  god 
Phcebus  is  represented  as  possessed  of  a 
hidden  wisdom  which  Hermes  vainly  seeks 
to  attain.  This  wisdom  is  inherited  by 
Asklepios  (.£sculapius),  the  son  of  Phoebus, 
and  by  Medea,  the  Colchian  maiden.  The 
very  g^ft  which  Helios  bestows  on  her  reap- 
pears in  the  story  of  Deianeira,  whose  robe 
scorches  the  body  of  ^erndes.  The  robe  is, 
in  fiict,  the  same  as  the  golden  fieeco,  and 
its  destructive  power  is  exhibited  in  the 
deadly  arrows  of  Philoctetes,  the  sword  of 
Theseus  and  of  Perseus,  the  spear  of  Artemis, 
Meleagroe,  and  Achilleus.     In  the  legend  of 
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Medea,  Jason  plays  the  part  of  Paris  in  that 
of  CBn6nd,  and  GlankS  answers  to  the  Arg;ive 
Helen.  The  slaughter  of  Medea's  children  is 
one  of  the  manj  forms  under  which  is  dis- 
played the  destructive  power  of  the  sun  on  the 
fruits  which  he  has  produced.  This  idea  is 
prominent  in  the  mytiis  of  Phaethon,  Lykaon, 
and  Tantalus,  while  the  notion  of  the  sun's 
secret  wisdom  presents  one  of  the  sources  from 
which  seem  to  have  sprung  the  theories  of 
sorcery  and  witchcraft. 

Mediee  (Lat.).  The  three  letters  b,  ^,  and 
d  (beta,  gamma,  delta)  are  so  called  m  the 
Greek  alphabet,  as  holding  respectively  a 
middle  place  between  their  several  tenueSf 
p,  Ar,  t  (pi,  kappa,  tau),  and  aspirates,  ph^  cA, 
th  (phi,  chi,  theta). 

Mediant.  In  Music,  the  third  note  of  the 
scale,  which  is  a  major  or  minor  third  higher 
than  the  key  note,  according  as  the  mode  is 
major  or  minor. 

BSediaattniuii  (Lat.  from  medius).  The 
space  left  in  the  median  line  of  the  chest  W 
the  non-approximation  of  the  two  lungs.  It 
extends  from  the  sternum  in  front  to  the  spine 
behind,  and  contains  all  the  thoracic  viscera 
excepting  the  lungs. 

SCedUttlsatlon.  The  annexation  of  the 
smaller  German  sovereignties  to  larger  conti- 
guous states,  which  took  place,  on  a  large  scale, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire  in 
1806.  The  same  thing  had  been  done  on  various 
occasions  during  the  continuance  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  the  dominions  so  annexed  were  said 
to  be  mediatised,  i.e.  made  mediately  instead  of 
immediately  dependent  on  the  empire.  The 
term  was  retained  when  the  abolition  of  the 
German  union  had  rendered  it  in  strictness 
inappropriate.  A  few  more  were  mediatised 
after  the  peace  of  1815.  See  Canv,  IjCx.  ;  and 
Hawkins's  6'ermciny, '  1838,  which  contains  a 
chapter  on  this  subject. 

BKedioaffO  (Gt.  Mt/Siit^,  a  term  applied  by 
Dioscorides  to  a  Median  grass).  A  genus 
which  afifords  some  agricultural  fodder  plants. 
M.  sativa  is  the  Lucem  so  much  cultivated 
as  green  food  for  horses  and  cattle;  and  Af. 
lupulina  is  the  Nonsuch  introduced  into  pas- 
tures along  with  grasses  and  clovers. 

Meditemuieaa  Sea.  This  large  and 
beautiful  sea,  separating  Europe  from  Africa, 
opening  into  the  Atlantic  only  by  the  narrow 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  communicating  with 
the  Black  Sea  by  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont 
and  Bosphorus,  between  which  lies  the  narrow 
sea  of  Marmora,  contains  nearly  a  million  square 
miles  of  water,  of  considerable  depth,  and  much 
more  salt  than  the  great  ocean.  Its  waters  are 
several  degrees  warmer  than  those  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  evaporation  from  it,  from  various 
causes,  is  excessive.  The  depth  of  some  parts 
is  as  much  as  a  thousand  fathoms.  The  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  are  exceedingly  indented; 
and  many  islands,  some  of  large  size,  and  most 
of  them  of  singular  historical  interest,  are  con- 
tained in  it.  The  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
sica, the  Balearic  Islnnds,  Malta,  Sicily,  the 
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Ionian  Islands,  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archi- 
pelago, and  others,  are  all  familiar  examples. 

The  Mediterranean  is  crossed  by  a  submarine 
bank,  almost  connecting  Sicily  with  Africa,  and 
nearly  dividing  the  sea  into  two  parts.  The 
eastern  portion  is  in  some  respects  distinct 
from  the  western.  It  receives  many  important 
streams,  of  which  the  Nile  is  the  principal; 
but  the  supply  of  ttenh  water  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  evaporation  from  the  surface,  and 
thus  a  constant  current  sets  inwards  through 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Very  large  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
more  or  less  directly  influenced  by  volcanic 
action  and  earthquakes,  and  more  than  once 
ita  bed  has  been  broken,  and  perhaps  upheaved, 
and  islands  have  suddenly  appeared  where  be- 
fore there  had  been  deep  water.  The  great 
volcanoes  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  the  smaller  but 
constantly  enipting  volcanoes  of  the  Lipari  is- 
lands, and  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  eastern 
shores,  all  prove  that  subterranean  fires  largely 
act  under  its  bed ;  and  the  occasional  evidence 
of  slow  upheaval  or  depression  on  the  coasts 
of  Italy,  prove  that  the  action,  so  far  as  great 
eruptions  are  concerned,  although  intermittent, 
is  constantly  going  on. 

The  shores  of  the  Mediteiranean  include 
some  of  the  most  interesting  districts  of  the 
civilised  world.  They  branch  into  several  seas, 
of  which  the  Adriatic  and  the  .Sgean  are  the 
most  familiar.  They  possess  many  harbours 
and  ports,  and  the  shores  are  picturesque  in. 
the  highest  degree. 

Several  currents  of  small  magnitude  have 
been  observed  in  this  inland  sea.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  sluggish  and  very  variable,  and 
seem  to  depend  on  prevalent  winds.  There  is  a 
slight  tide  in  most  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
but  it  is  greatly  masked  by  the  effect  uf  winds. 

Btedinm.  In  Physics,  the  substance  or 
matter  in  which  bodies  exist,  or  through  which 
they  move  in  passing  from  one  point  to  another. 
The  resistance  which  different  mediums  oppose 
to  bodies  in  motion  is  proportional  to  the  re- 
spective densities  of  the  mediums.  Newton 
supposed  the  existence  of  a  universal  medium, 
or  ether,  infinitely  more  rare  or  subtile  than 
air,  and  diffused  through  the  whole  creation. 
The  modem  discoveries  of  the  propagation  of 
light  by  undulation,  and  of  the  acceleration  of 
some  of  the  small  comets,  caused  apparently 
by  the  resistance  which  it  offers  (hence  the 
term  resisting  medium)^  give  great  probability 
to  this  supposition. 

Me<Ut<lite.  A  sulphate  of  uranium  and 
lime,  found  near  Adrianople,  in  Turkey,  and 
named  after  the  late  sultan  Abdul  Medjid. 

Medlar.  The  fruit  of  the  Mespilus  ger- 
manicOy  a  plant  found  wild  in  sevenil  parts  of 
Central  Europe.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  aus- 
terity of  its  fruit  when  firet  gathered,  and  for 
its  total  loss  of  that  quality  ^ter  a  few  weeks, 
when  it  becomes  so^  brown,  and  sweet— a 
condition  called  bUtted^  from  the  French  blet, 
over-ripe.  Of  the  garden  varieties  the  Dutch 
medlar  is  the  finest  as  to  size,  and  the  NotUng« 
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hfim  th^  most  delieato  in  flayonr.  In  the  eyes 
of  a  botanist  the  medlar  is  only  a  hawthorn 
b^rrj  of  l^irge  size. 

Kedalla  (Lat  mafrow).  In  Botany,  the 
pith  or  central  column  of  an  Exogenoua  plant. 
It  has  pometimea  been  caXie^'intditUin, 

Medulla  Obloncata.  In  Anatomy,  the 
name  given  to  the  mass  of  grey  and  white 
neurino  contained  in  the  occipit^  segment  of 
the  cranium,  and  forming  the  medium  of  con- 
.nection  between  the  spinal  muirow  (myelon) 
and  the  brain  (encepbalon):  it  is  sometimes 
described  as  the  cephalic  prolongation  of  the 
.myelon;  but  it  has  distinct  and  higher  func- 
tions, and  constitutes  the>  chief  part  of  the 
epencephalic  divifuon  of  the  brain.     [Brain.] 

BKednlla  SpinalU  (Lat.  th»  spinal  pith). 
In  Anatomy,  the  part  of  the  nervous  axis  which 
is  contained  in  the  rertebre  of  the  trunk. 
[Myelok.] 

BledoUary.  Belonging,  or  alike  in  nature, 
to  marrow,  as  medulla  spinalis,  the  my t  Ian  or 
spinal  marrow;  medulla  oblongata,  that  part  of 
the  myelon  which  lies  within  the  basioccipital 
bone ;  medullary  substance,  the  white  substance 
of  the  brain,  and  the  inner,  as  opposed  to  the 
cortical  substance  of  the  kidney. 

Medullary  Xaye.  The  vertical  plates  of 
cellular  tissue  which  radiate  from  the  centre  of 
the  stem  of  Exogenous  plants,  through  the 
wood  to  the  bark.  They  cause  that  appearance 
in  timber  which  carpenters  call  silver  grain,  or 
flower  of  the  wood. 

Mednllanr  Sbeatiu  A  thin  layer  of 
vessels  which  surround  the  pith  of  Exogenous 
plants,  and  thence  extend  into  the  leaves  and 
parts  of  fructification. 

MednUarj  BnlMtaiiee.  The  interior 
white  portion  of  the  brain.  The  medulla  ob- 
longata is  a  part  of  the  brain,  lying  upon  the 
basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  and 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  crura  of  the 
brain  and  cerebellum.  It  terminates  in  the 
spinal  marrow. 

Medusa  (Or.  filBowrOf  a  ruler).  In  My- 
thology, the  mortal  GoBaoN  [which  see] ;  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod,  the  daughter  of  Keto  and 
the  sea-god  Phorkys,  whose  face  turned  all  who 
looked  upon  her  into  stone.  She  was  slain  by 
Perseus,  who  placed  her  head  on  the  aegis  of 
Athene,  where  it  retained  its  petrifying  power. 

Medusa.  In  Zoology,  a  name  given  by 
Linnaeus  to  a  genus  of  marine  animals,  now 
forming  an  extensive  tribe  (Midusaria)  in  the 
class  Acalepha  of  the  Cuvierian  system.  The 
body  is  in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous  disc,  more 
or  less  convex  above,  called  the  umbel,  from 
the  centre  of  which,  and  from  the  margin, 
there  depend  in  most  of  the  species  processes 
or  filaments  more  or  less  numerous,  and  more 
or  less  elongated.  The  Medusa  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  sea-Uubber,  jdly-fish, 
'&c  They  have  a  stomach  or  digestive  cavity 
excavated  in  the  centre  of  the  disc,  and  open- 
ing externally  either  by  a  central  and  inferior 
•crucial  mouth,  or  continued  into  branched 
appendages,  and  receiving  the  nutriment  by 
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innumerable  minute  pores,  analogous  to  the 
stomata  of  plants,  or  those  root-like  appendages. 
The  digested  fluid  is  conveyed  by  vensels  from 
the  stomach  to  an  exquisite  network  or  plexus 
situated  on  the  under  surface  of  the  border 
of  the  disc,  where  it  receives  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  is  fitted  for  assimilation. 
Some  species,  as  the  Medusa  aurita,  have  also 
intestinal  canals  leading  from  the  stomach  to 
separate  anal  outlets.  Traces  of  a  nervous 
system  and  rudimental  organs  of  vision  have 
been  discerned  in  some  of  the  Mtdustg.  They 
swim  bv  muscular  contraction  of  the  margins 
of  the  disc.  They  are  of  distinct  sexes,  which 
congregate  together  chiefly  in  the  autumnal 
months.  The  male  and  female  organs  much 
resemble  each  other,  and  are  siluutod,  in  both 
sexes,  in  corresponding  cavities,  generally  four 
in  number,  on  the  under  surface  of  the  disc. 
The  ovii  are  received  when  impregnated  in 
marsupial  sacs  appended  to  the  arms  (in  Me- 
dusa aurita),  whence  they  escape  in  the  form  of 
ciliated  infusoria,  afterwards  assume  the  struc- 
ture of  eight-armed  polvpes,  pass  the  winter  in 
this  state,  and  undergo  their  final  transformation 
in  spring.  Notwithstanding  the  complication 
of  the  organic  machinery,  functions,  and  gene- 
rative economy  of  the  Medusa,  their  solids 
form  so  small  a  proportion  of  their  frame  that, 
of  a  Medusa  of  ten  pounds  weight,  wliat  re- 
mains upon  the  filter  through  which  its  fluid 
parts  (chiefly  sea-water)  have  escaped  does 
not  exceed  two  drachms.  A  great  number  of 
the  Medusa  are  phosphorescent,  shining  in  the 
night  like  globes  of  fire;  but  the  nature  and 
the  agents  of  this  wonderful  property  remain 
to  be  discovered.  Most  of  the  Medusa  at 
certain  seasons  sting  and  inflame  the  hand 
that  touches  them ;  but  the  cause  of  this'  pro- 
perty is  equally  unknown. 

BEeersobanin  {Gi&r.foam  of  the  sea).  A 
hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia.  It  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  but  chiefly  in  A^ia 
Minor,  in  stratified,  earthy,  or  alluviul  depositn, 
at  the  plains  of  Eski-shehr,  and  in  Natolia  at 
Kiltschik  near  Konieh.  It  is  dull  and  opaque, 
white  or  yellowish  in  colour,  adlieres  to  the 
tongue,  yields  to  the  nail,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  only  1*3  to  1-6.  In  the  Turkish 
dominions  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  fuller's 
earth,  and  for  washing  linen.  The  principal 
use  of  Meerschaum  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco  pipes,  which  are  prepared  for  sale  in 
Oermany  by  being  soaked  in  melted  tallow 
or  wax,  and  afterwards  polished.  Imitation 
meerschaum  pipes  are  sold  in  lai^e  quantities, 
and  care  is  necessary  to  guard  against  deception. 
The  best  criterion  is  the  peculiar  brown  colour 
which  the  genuine  Meerschaum  pipe  assumes 
alter  having  been  smoked  some  time. 

Meffabromite.  A  variety  of  chloro* 
bromide  of  silver  found  in  limestone  at  Copiapo 
in  Chili. 

Megaleeian  Ckunes.  One  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  the  Koman  exhibitions  of  the 
circus;  in  honour  of  Cybele,  as  4i  fAeyaXri  R»or, 
the  great  goddtss,  the  mother  of  the  gods. 
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MCegmltobtliys  (Or.  hh^f  great,  and  Ix^^f, 
a  fish).  An  extinct  geniu  of  fishes,  including 
■pedes  of  great  size ;  one  of  which,  the  Meaa- 
lichthy$  Hibbertij  has  left  its  teeth  and  other 
parts  in  the  cannel  ooal  of  Fifeshire,  and  the 
Edinburgh  coal-field. 

MevaloBjs  (Or.  ijJyas^  and  tmt^  a  daw). 
A  large  fossil  mammalian,  the  remains  of  which 
were  foimd  in  a  cavern  in  the  limestone  of 
Virginia  in  America. 

BKeiraloivtenuis  (Ghr.  ft^Tw,  and  vr«^v,  a 
feather).  A  name  given  by  Latreille  to  a  family 
of  Planipennate  Nearopterous  insects,  compre- 
hending those  which  have  laige  wings  horizon- 
tally folded. 

Bteffalosannui  (G^.  iiiyai^  and  aaSftos,  a 
lizard).  The  generic  name  applied  by  Dr. 
Buckland  to  an  extinct  genns  of  gigantic  Sau- 
rians,  discovered  by  him  in  the  ooHtic  slate  of 
Stonesfield,  near  Oxford.  The  species  on  which 
the  genus  is  founded  included  individuals 
measuring  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  length; 
they  partook  of  the  structure  of  the  crocodile 
and  monitor.  The  entire  skeleton  has  not  as 
yet  been  found.  The  femur  and  tibia  measure 
nearly  three  feet  each ;  and  a  metatarsal  bone 
has  been  found  of  the  length  of  thirteen  inches. 
The  bones  of  the  extremities  have  large  medul- 
lary cavities.  The  generic  character  is  principally 
founded  on  the  teeth,  which  Dr.  Buckland  thus 
describes:  *In  the  structure  of  these  teeth 
we  find  a  combination  of  mechanical  contri- 
vances analogous  to  those  which  are  adopted 
in  the  construction  of  the  knife,  the  sabre, 
and  the  saw.  When  first  protruded  above 
the  gum,  the  apex  of  each  tooth  presented 
a  double  cutting  edge  of  serrated  enamoL  In 
this  stage  its  position  and  line  of  action  were 
nearly  vertical,  and  its  form  like  that  of  the 
two-edffed  point  of  a  sabre,  cutting  equally  on 
each  side.  As  the  tooth  advanced  in  growth, 
it  became  carved  backwards,  in  form  of  a 
pruning  knife,  and  the  edge  of  serrated  enamel 
was  continued  downwards  to  the  base  of  the 
inner  and  cutting  side  of  the  tooth ;  whilst  on 
the  outer  side  a  similar  edge  descended  but  to 
8  short  distance  firom  the  pointy  and  the  convex 
portion  of  the  tooth  became  blunt  and  thick,  as 
the  back  of  a  knife  is  made  thick  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  strength.  In  a  tooth  thus 
formed  for  cuttinfp  along  its  concave  edge,  each 
movementof  the  jaw  combined  the  power  of  the 
knife  and  saw;  whilst  the  apex,  in  making  the 
first  indsion,  acted  like  the  two-edged  sabre. 
The  backward  curvature  of  the  full-grown  teeth 
enabled  them  to  retain,  like  barlM,  the  prey 
which  they  had  penetrated.'  {Bridgetoater  Trea- 
tise i.  p.  238.)  These  formidable  teeth,  which 
sufficiently  bespeak  the  caviivorous  and  pre- 
datory nature  of  the  extinct  monster,  were 
arranged  in  a  pretty  close  penes,  in  sockets, 
along  the  alveolar  border  of  tiie  jawsL 

Mefanyoteraas  (Chr.  fiiyas,  and  tnutripu, 
a  night  bird  or  bat).  The  first  division  or  tribe 
of  the  order  ChetropterOf  induding  the  largest 
spedes  of  bats,  or  flying  foxes ;  which,  how- 
ever, are  exduaively  vegetable  feeders,  living 
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mostly  on  soft  fruits,  and  having  the  molar 
teeth  adapted  to  that  kind  of  food  by  their 
broad  simple  crowns.  The  tribe  is  also  dis- 
tinguished from  the  animal-feeding  bats,  whe- 
ther bloodsuckers  or  insect-catchers^  by  having 
the  two  innermost  fingers  armed  with  hook- 
shaped  daws,  and  by  the  simple  structure  of 
the  nose  and  ears.  The  alimentaxy  canal,  and 
espedally  the  stomach  of  the  great  frugivoroua 
bats,  are  likewise  more  complicated  than  in  the 
other  tribes.  The  meganycterans  are  distri- 
buted over  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  Polynesian  Isles,  but  do  not  exist  in 
America.  They  comprise  the  genera  Hypo* 
derma,  Pteropus,  and  Hiarpyia. 

BBeiTArtan  Boliool  of  Oreek'  Vliilo- 
aoplij.  This  school,  fomided  at  Megara  by 
the  disciples  of  Socrates,  who  retired  thither 
after  his  death,  was  distinguished  by  its  logical 
subtlety.  Its  most  celebrated  names  were 
those  of  Eudides,  Eulnilides,  and  Stilpo. 

Bteffastomes  (Gr.  M^Vof,  and  ov^/io, 
mouth).  The  name  of  a  family  of  Univalve 
shells,  comprehending  those  which  are  not 
symmetrical,  and  which  have  a  veiy  large 
aperture  or  mouth. 

Mecathertiuii  (Gr.  fi^yof,  and  Bfiplov,  a 
beast).  The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a  genus 
of  extinct  Edentata  quadrupeds,  induding  and 
represented  by  one  of  the  most  gigantic  of 
terrestrial  mammalia.  The  haundies  of  the 
Meaatherium  Cumeri  were  more  than  five  feet 
wide,  and  its  body  twelve  feet  long  and  eight 
feet  high ;  its  feet  were  a  yard  in  length,  and 
terminated  by  formidable  compressed  daws 
of  immense  size ;  its  tail  was  of  great  length, 
and  probably  much  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  extinct  or  living  terrestrial  mammal.  The 
head  of  the  megatherium  was  relatively  small : 
the  cranium  presents  many  of  the  peculiarities 
of  that  of  the  sloth.  The  upper  jaw  was  armed 
with  five  teeth  on  each  side,  the  lower  jaw  with 
four  on  each'  side :  all  the  eighteen  teeth  be- 
long to  the  mohur  series.  They  were  perpetually 
growing,  like  the  incisors  of  the  Bodents ;  but 
had  their  grinding  surface  traversed  by  two 
transverse  ridges,  and  their  texture  composed,  as 
in  the  teeth  of  the  sloth,  of  a  central  body  of 
coarse  ivory,  a  thick  outer  coatins  of  cementum, 
and  a  thin  intermediate  layer  of  fine  and  dense 
ivory,  which  forms  the  prominent  terminating 
ridges  of  the  crown. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  nature  of 
the  integuments  of  this  singular  and  enormous 
animal ;  but  the  fossil  bony  armour  which  was 
once  conjectured  to  have  appertained  to  the 
megatherium  unquestionably  belongs  to  another 
spedes  of  gigantic  Edentates,  more  nearly  al- 
hed  to  the  amadillo.    [Gltptodon.] 

acecrlm    (Fr.    migraine,    from    Or.    4ftu 
Kpatda).    A  violent  intermitting  pain  affecting 
one  sidtfof  the  head. 

XeloBite  (Ghr.  M«f»r,  less).  A  silicate  of 
alumina  and  Ume,  found  ii^  grains  or  small 
crystals  of  a  whitish  or  greyish  white  colour 
at  Monte  Somma  near  ^^suvius.  The  nama 
implies  that  the  terminating  pyramids  of  the 
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crystals  are  lower  than  in  Idocrase,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  axis  of  the  primary  form 
is  shorter. 

Celaeonita  (Gr.  fUxas^  black,  and  ie6yUf 
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irido,  enlarging  opposite  the  spire,  and  the 
columella  without  folds  or  umbilicus :  the  length 
of  the  spire  is  various.  They  have  long  ten- 
taenia,  with  the  eyes  on  their  external  side,  and 


powdery    An   earthy  black  oxide  of  copper ,  at  about  the  third  of  their  length  from  the  base. 


found  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere. 

BKeleena  (Gr.  /itXaipa,  fern,  of  fiikas,  black). 
A  disease  characterised  by  the  passa^  of  dark 
coloured  blood  by  stool.  The  pitch-bkck 
i^pearance  of  the  evacuations  is  so  striking, 
that^  when  they  are  once  seen,  the  nature  of  the 
affection  denoted  can  scarcely  be  mistaken.  The 


Molanlo  Aeid.    An  amorphous  black  sub- 
stance derived  from  hvdride  of  salicyl. 

aBelaaln.  The  black  pigment  of  the  eye. 
When  separated  from  the  surrounding  mem- 
brane, it  is  a  heavy  black  powder  insoluble  in. 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Velanite  (Ghr.  /Ukas),    A  variety  of  Iron- 


cause  exists  apparently  in  a  congested  state  of  1  lime  Garnet,  occurring  in  black  dodecahedrons 
the  Uver  and  stomach,  and  the  treatment  con-  lin  the  older  lavas  of  Vesuvius.  Those  found  at 
sists  in  the  free  use  of  mercurial  purges.    The  ^Frascati  near  Bome  are  locally  called  Black 


ancients  considered  that  the  dark-coloured 
stools  were  composed  of  black  bile ;  but  the 
correct  inference  from  all  that  we  know  of 
the  pathology  of  the  disease,  is,  that  the 
blood  passed  by  stool  comes  from  the  con- 
gested stomach,  having  acquired  its  black 
colour  from  contact  with  the  gastric  juice. 
Hippocrates  speaks  of  a  ftiXaunt  w6<ros  cha- 
racterised by  the  vomiting  of  black  blood,  but 
this  more  properly  comes  under  the  title  of 
hamateTnesia  in  modern  nosology. 

Xelaleaoa  (Gr.  fidxas,  black,  and  \ttm6s, 
white).  A  genus  of  Myrtacea  consisting  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  abounding  in  volatile  aroma- 
tic oil.  M,  minor  yields  by  distillation  of  its 
leaves,  after  fermentation,  the  green  aromatic 
oil  called  Cajaputi  or  Cajeput  oil,  a  valuable 
antispasmodic  and  stimulant.  The  species  are 
natives  of  Australia  and  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Melani.  A  substance  formed  during  the 
distillation  of  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium. 

Melmnlne,  A  colourless  crystalline  sali- 
fiable base  derived  from  melam,  by  boiling  with 
strong  solution  of  potash. 

SCelampoOiiun  (Gr.  fie\apar6Bioy).  The 
niirae  of  a  modem  genus  of  weedy  Comjponta, 
Melumpodium  was  one  of  the  Greek  names 
given  to  the  Black  Hellebore  [Helleborus], 
with  which  the  modern  plant  has  no  relation. 

Melampyrine.  A  czystallisable  substance, 
soluble  in  water  and  nearly  insipid,  contained 
in  the  Mclampyrum  nemorosum, 

Melanasplaalt.  A  name  given  to  the 
Albert  Coal  of  Nova  Scotia  in  consequence  of 
its  resemblance  to  Asphalt 

SKelanctaolj'  (Gr.  /ifAoyxoX/o,  black  bile). 
A  disease  of  the  mind,  chiefly  characterised  by 
ungrounded  apprehension  of  eviL  Melancholy 
is  correctly  designated  a  form  of  insanitv  when 
it  continues  for  an  inordinate  period  after 
any  given  cause  of  grief  has  been  removed. 
It  is  undoubtedly  so  when  it  arises  without  the 
operation  of  any  mental  cause.  We  find  it 
connected  with  dyspepsia,  with  constipation, 
and  other  signs  of  physical  disease.  Systematic 
writers  speak  of  various  forms  of  melancholic 
insanity,  such  as  the  religious,  the  nostalgic,  Slc 

aselaala.  A  genus  of  fluviatile  Pectini- 
bmnchiate  Gastropods,  having  a  moderately 
thick  shell,  with  an  aperture  luiger  than  it  is 
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Gamete  of  Frascati.    [Gabitbt.] 

Melanooliroite  (Gr.  fi4\as,  black;  xp^ 
eolour).  Chromate  of  lead,  found  massive  and 
in  tabular  rhombic  prisms,  of  a  colour  between 
cochineal  and  hyacinth  red,  at  Beresow,  in 
Siberia.  The  name  has  reference  to  the  change 
of  colour  which  the  mineral  undergoes  before 
the  blow-pipe. 

MelaaogalUo  Aeld*  A  synonym  of  Meta- 
gallic  acid. 

KelanorrliOBa  (Gr.  /i^Aos,  hiack,  and  A^«,  / 
flow).  A  genus  of  Anacardiacea  consisting  of 
large  trees  natives  of  India.  Jtf.  usitcUiesima, 
common  in  Indian  forests,  produces  a  dark- 
coloured  wood  of  excessive  hardness,  so  heavy 
that  anchors  for  native  boats  are  made  of  it ; 
and  also  a  valuable  black  varnish,  obtained  by 
tapping  the  trees. 

Melanosis  (Gr.).  A  malignant  disease, 
characterised  by  deposition  of  a  black  matter  in 
various  parts  of  the  body. 

USelanotannlo  Add.  The  black  sub- 
stance formed  by  the  action  of  excess  of  potassa 
upon  tannic  or  gallic  acid. 

Kelanterlte.  A  mineralogical  synonym 
fbr  Native  Sulphate  of  Iron  [Coppkbas],  derived 
from  the  word  Melanteria,  made  use  of  by  Pliny 
to  denote  the  same  substance. 

Melantliaoeee  (Melanthium,  one  of  the 
genera).  An  order  of  Endogenous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  Lilial  alliance,  with  a  regular 
six-parted  inferior  perianth,  and  six  stamens 
with  the  anthers  looking  outwards.  The  num- 
ber of  species  included  in  it  is  inconsiderable ; 
but  among  them  are  the  Vtratrttm^  or  White 
Hellebore,  and  Colchicum,  or  Meadow  Safiron, 
the  poisonous  qualities  of  whieh  indicate  the 
general  properties  of  the  order. 

BKelaniirenlo  Aeida  A  product  of  the 
action  of  heat  on  urea. 

BCelas  (Gr.  Uaek),  A  disease  endemic  in 
Arabia:  it  consists  in  the  formation  of  dark 
brown  or  black  spots  upon  the  skin. 

Blelasma  (Gr. ).  A  disease  of  aged  persons, 
in  which  a  black  spot  appears  upon  the  skin, 
which  forms  a  foul  ulcer.  A  form  of  melasma 
is  now  described  by  nosologists  in  connection 
with  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  con- 
stituting the  pathological  condition  known  as 
Addison* 8  disease. 

Melasomes  (Gr.  /tiAcir,  and  o-m/m,  body), 
A  tribe  of  Heteromerous  Coleopterous  insects,. 
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oomprising  those  which  are  of  a  uniform  black 
or  grey  colour. 

Melames.    [Molasses.] 

Melassio  Add.  An  acid  produced  to- 
gether with  glucic  acid  by  the  action  of  potash 
on  grape-sugar. 

llEelMitoinaoeeB  (Melastoma,  one  of  the 
genera^.  A  natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants 
belonging  to  the  Myrtal  alliance,  ¥rith  poly- 
petalous  flowers  and  strongly  ribbed  leaves,  in- 
habiting tropical  countries  in  great  numbers, 
but  unknown  in  Europe  in  a  wild  state,  and  only 
occurring  very  sparingly  in  the  temperate  parts 
of  America.  In  the  equatorial  regions  of  this 
continent  they  are  extremely  numerous  ;  anct 
some  of  the  species  bear  berries,  the  juice  of 
which  stains  the  mouth  black ;  whence  their 
name.  Their  most  characteristic  mark  is  to 
have  the  anthers  bent  downwards  and  pro- 
longed into  a  bom,  which  is  held  fast  in 
sockets  of  the  ovary  before  the  flower  expands. 
Many  of  the  species  are  ornamental. 

BCelolilsedeolaiis.  In  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, several  sects  of  early  heretics  have  been 
so  termed,  from  the  opinions  entertained  by 
them  respecting  the.character  and  office  of  Mel- 
chisedec,  u-ising  from  the  language  of  St,  Paul 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Theodo- 
tians,  in  the  third  century,  are  said  to  have 
rcgaided  him  as  superior  to  Christ.  A  sect  of 
visionaries  in  Phrygia,  who  appear  to  have  been 
a  branch  of  the  Manicheans,  are  reported  to 
have  made  Melchisedec  an  object  of  adoration. 
Many  divines  of  later  times  have  entertained 
the  belief  that  the  Son  of  God  appeared  to 
Abraham  under  the  form  of  Melchisedec. 
(Cuneus,  De  Bep.  Hebraorum.) 

Melobites  (Syr.  malek,  kinff).  In  Eccle- 
siastical History,  the  Eutvchians,  when  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  gave  this 
name  (royalists,  imperialists)  to  the  orthodox, 
who  endeavoured  to  put  the  order  of  the  em- 
peror Marcian  into  execution  against  them. 
Among  Oriental  Christians  it  now  designates 
in  a  general  manner  all  those  who  are  neither 
Jacobites  nor  Nestorians,  including  the  Maro- 
nites,  Catholic  Greeks,  and  non-Catholic  Greeks, 
of  the  three  Eastern  patriarchates. 

XelMflrer  or  Meleaffros  (Gr.).  In  the 
Homeric  Mythology,  a  chieftain  of  the  JEtolian 
Calydon,  son  of  (Eneus  and  Althna,  and  hus- 
band of  Cleopatra.  A  part  of  the  myth  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  Meleagros  is  repeated 
by  Phcsnix  to  Achilleus  in  the  tenth  book  of 
the  Iliad,  but  this  part  relates  only  the  war 
between  the  iEtolians  and  the  Curates,  in  which 
Meleagros,  angry  on  account  of  a  curse  laid  on 
him  by  his  mother  for  the  slaughter  of  her 
brothers,  refuses  to  aid  his  countrymen,  until 
prevailed  upon  to  do  so  by  his  wife  Cleopatra. 
The  character  of  Meleagros  as  here  depicted 
exhibits  the  same  readiness  to  take  offence,  the 
same  sullen  moodiness,  and  alternate  energy 
and  inaction  which  characterise  both  Achilles 
and  Paris.  A  passing  reference  to  his  death 
is  the  only  notice  taken  in  the  Iliad  of  his 
later  history;  but  in  the  other  versions  the 
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tale  ran,  that  while  he  was  a  child,  the  Moene 
appeared  to  his  mother,  and  said  that  he 
should  live  only  while  a  brand  which  lay 
burning  on  the  hearth  should  be  anconsumed ; 
that  Althssa  immediately  extinguished  the 
flame  and  put  the  wood  carefully  away,,  but 
when  afterwards  irritated  by  the  death  of  her 
brothers,  she  threw  the  wood  into  the  fire, 
that  Meleagros  died  as  its  last  spark  flickered 
out,  and  that  his  death  was  followed  immediately 
by  that  of  his  mother  and  his  wifo.  Like 
Achilles  and  Paris,  like  Baldr  and  Sigurdr  in 
northern  mythology,  Meleagros  dies  young; 
like  them  he  is  inrincible  in  the  field;  like 
Theseus,  Perseus,  and  BcUerophon,  he  is  the 
destroyer  of  noxious  beasts;  in  the  hunt  of 
the  wild  boar  of  Calydon,  AtalantS  exhibits 
the  swiftness  and  strength  of  Daphne,  Arethusa, 
and  Xyren^  while  the  chase  itself  is  paralleled 
by  the  exploits  of  Heracles  and  other  heroes 
against  the  beasts  of  the  field.  With  him 
die  his  mother  and  his  wife,  as  the  death 
of  Heracles  and  Paris  is  followed  by  that  of 
Deianeira  and  CEn6n6 ;  and  as  Achilles  falls  at 
the  close  of  day,  so  Meleagros  dies  when  the 
torch  of  day  is  burnt  out.  Like  those  heroes, 
again,  he  can  only  be  slain  in  one  way,  or  in 
one  vulnerable  spot,  and  his  sisters  weep  for 
his  death,  until  they  are  changed  into  guinea- 
hens  (fu\9ceypl9ts),  as  the  sisters  of  Phacthon 
shed  amber  tears  over  his  dead  body  and  are 
changed  into  poplars. 

MeleasTls  (Gr.).  A  term  employed  by 
Linnseus  to  designate  the  genus  of  which  the 
turkey  is  the  t^pe.  The  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  neck  is  invested  with  a  plumelt*s8 
and  carunculat«d  skin:  there  is  a  cutaneous 
appendage  of  a  similar  construction  under 
the  throat,  and  another  of  a  conical  form  ou 
the  forehead,  which  in  the  male,  when  under 
excitement,  can  be  distended  and  elongated  so 
as  to  hang  over  the  point  of  the  beak.  From 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  of  the  adult  male 
hangs  a  tuft  or  tassel  of  stiff  hairs.  The  co ^erts 
of  the  tail  are  shorter  and  stiffer  than  in  the 
peacock,  but  can  be  erected  and  displayed  in 
the  same  way.  The  tarsi  of  the  male  are  armed 
with  weak  spurs.  The  common  turkey  (Mclea- 
gris  Gailopaw,  Linn.)  was  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope in  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  size,  and  th< 
excellence  of  its  flesh,  led  to  its  being  cultivated 
with  peculiar  care:  it  is  now  common,  and 
widely  dispersed.  Its  wild  original  of  the 
American  woods  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  with  a 
copper  gloss.  A  second  and  much  more  beau- 
tiful species  {Meleagris  oceUata^  Cuvier)  haK 
been  discovered  in  Honduras  :  its  domestication 
is  greatly  to  be  desired.  The  Guinea-fowl  is 
the  Mrleagria  Numida,     [Numida.] 

IKelas  (Lat).  A  genus  separated  by  Storr 
from  the  Linntean  Uraus^  and  characterised 
by  Mr.  ^ell  as  follows :  Second  incisor  in  the 
lower  jaw  placed  behind  the  others ;  premolars 

7^.  molars  r^.i  arranged  in  an  uninterrupted 
4 — 4  1 — I 

series ;   feet  plantigrade ;  a  glandular  pouch 

underneath  the  tail,  having  a  transverse  orifice. 
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Since  tfae  extirpation  of  the  common  bear,  tho 
badger,  Ursua  Meles  of  Linnteus,  which  is  a 
typical  species  of  the  present  genns,  is  the  sole 
representatire  of  the  Ursine  fomily  in  our  in- 
digenous zoology.  The  habits  of  this  quadruped 
are  nocturnal,  inoffensive,  and  slothful;  its  food 
consists  of  roots,  earth  nuts,  fruits,  the  eggs  of 
birds,  insects,  reptiles,  and  the  smaller  quadru- 
peds ;  ita  noxious  qualities  are  consequently 
few  and  of  slight  moment,  and  by  no  means 
justify  the  exterminating  war  unintermittingly 
waged  against  it.  The  muscular  strength  of 
the  badger  is  great,  its  bite  proverbially  power- 
ful ;  and  a  dog  must  be  trained  and  encouraged 
to  enter  willingly  into  a  combat  with  this  species. 
The  lon^  claws  of  the  fore  feet  enable  the  bad- 
ger to  dig  with  effect ;  and  he  habitually  dwells 
in  burrows,  which  he  digs  by  choice  in  de- 
clivities covered  by  thick  coppice,  or  concealed 
in  the  recesses  of  woods.  The  female  prepares 
a  nest  of  moss  and  grass,  and  brings  forth  her 
litter  of  three  or  four  blind  young  in  the  sum- 
mer season. 

Meletlaiis.  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  the 
partisans  of  Meletius,  bishop  of  Lycopous  in 
£^ypt,  deposed  in  a  synod  at  Alexandria  about 
306,  on  the  charge  of  having  sacrificed  to  idols 
during  the  persecution  by  Diocletian.  He  was 
supported  by  numerous  adherents ;  and  thus  a 
schism  began,  which  was  partially  concluded  by 
the  submission  of  Arsenius,  chief  of  the  party, 
to  Athanasius  in  333,  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  wholly  extinct  for  160  years. 

Meliaoeee  (Melia,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
natural  order  of  hypogvnous  Exogens  of  the 
Eutal  alliance,  known  by  their  dotted  leaves, 
deeply  monadelphous  stamens,  consolidated 
berried  or  capsular  fruit,  and  few  wingless 
seeds.  The  order  is  moderately  extensive,  and 
includes  the  Melins^  TrichUiaSf  Guareas,  Cara- 
pag,  and  other  interesting  and  useful  genera  of 
the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  America. 

Melioeiia  (Gr.  /icAi,  honei/,  and  mipSs, 
wax).  An  encysted  tumour,  the  contents  of 
which  resemble  honey. 

MeliUte  (Gr.  fiiKt,  honey ^  and  KiBoiy  stone). 
A  silicate  of  alumina^  peroxide  of  iron,  lime, 
magnesia,  soda,  and  potash,  found  in  small 
square  prisms  of  a  yellowish  colour,  andgenerally 
coated  with  oxide  of  iron,  in  the  fissures  and 
cavities  of  lava^  at  Capo  di  Bov(^  near  Bome. 

Meltlotnfl  (Gr.  /i^At,  honey  ^  and  AvriJr,  lotus). 
A  genus  of  Leguminosa^  of  which  two  or  three 
species  are  cultivated  in  several  parts  of  Europe 
as  fodder  plants,  in  the  same  way  as  lucern. 
The  common  Melilot,  M.  officincdiSj  is  an  an- 
nual or  biennial,  three  or  four  feet  high,  with 
erect  racemes  of  yellow  honey-scented  flowers. 
If  cut  continually  and  not  allowed  to  flower,  it 
will  last  several  years.  M.  alba  is  the  Bokhara 
Clover,  the  aromatic  flavour  of  which  recom- 
mends it  for  admixture  with  hay  which  has 
lost  some  of  its  savour.  This  is  an  excellent 
bee  plant.  The  MeUlots  have  a  peculiar  odour 
owing  to  the  presence  of  coumarin;  this  is 
most  apparent  in  tho  M.  ctBruUuSf  employed  in 
Switzerland  for  flavouring  chapziger  cheese. 
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Melipliairaiiji  (Gr.  /u/Ai,  honey^  and  ^ayttp, 
to  eat).  A  family  of  Tenuirostres,  comprising 
the  birds  which  feed  on  the  nectar  of  flowers. 

ICelitoBa  or  BCelinoea.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  beautiful  corals,  and  also  a  genus  of 
butterflies. 

Mellfte.  A  native  hydrous  meUate  of  alu- 
mina. It  occurs  in  yellowish  octahedrons,  and 
was  first  observed  in  the  Brown  Coal  of  Arten, 
in  Thuringia. 

BKellitlo  Add.  The  peculiar  organic  acid 
contained  in  the  mellito  or  honey  stone  of 
Thuringia. 

SKellooa*  The  MtUoea  iuberoaa,  sometimes 
called  OUucus  tuberosus,  is  an  herbaceous  per- 
ennial, much  cultivated  throughout  the  elevated 
regions  of  Bolivia^  Peru,  and  New  Granada,  on 
account  of  its  esculent  tubers,  which  resemble 
small  yellow  potatoes.  The  plant  fonns  a  genus 
of  Basellacea^  and  has  weak  fleshy  ternary 
stems,  with  fleshy  heart-shaped  roundish  leaves 
and  short  spikes  of  inconspicuous  yellow  flowers. 
The  tubers  are  called  Oca  quina  in  Bolivia,  to 
distinguish  them  from  other  Ocas  belonging  to 
the  Oxalis  family. 

BSellon.  A  lemon-yellow  substance  com- 
posed of  six  equivalents  of  carbon  and  four 
of  nitrogen,  obtained  by  heating  dry  sulpho- 
cyanogen.  It  is  a  compound  radical,  and  com- 
bines with  metals  to  form  Mellomdes, 

Melocaotiui  (Melon-cactus).  A  genus  of 
round-stemmed  or  globular-ribbed  succulent 
plants,  covered  with  spines  on  the  ridge  of 
t^e  ribs,  and  producing  the  flowers  among 
wool,  on  a  hairy  head  or  cap,  which  is  protruded 
from  the  top  of  the  stem.  They  were  included 
by  Linnaeus  in  his  genus  Cactus ;  and  they  are, 
in  fact,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  dis- 
memberments of  the  genus  to  which  the  modern 
names  of  Cereus  and  Echinocactus  are  applied. 
For  the  sake  of  their  grotesque  form,  they  are 
often  cultivated  by  persons  curious  in  collecting 
singular  vegetables. 

Kelodnuna  (Gr.  /Uxor,  song^  and  Spu^M, 
drama).  A  short  drama  in  wmch  music  is 
introduced ;  but  differing  from  tho  opera,  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  words  are  recited,  and 
not  sung.  In  Germany,  the  melodrama  is  a 
short  dramatic  piece  in  lyrical  ven^e;  but  among 
ourselves,  and  in  France,  its  character  is  chiefly 
that  of  being  a  vehicle  for  gorgeous  decoration 
and  scenery,  with  an  insignificant  plot. 

Melody  (Gr.  /tcAvSla).  In  Music,  the  ar- 
rangement, in  succession,  of  different  sounds  for 
a  single  voice  or  instrument,  as  distinguished 
from  harmony,  which  is  the  result  of  the  union 
of  two  or  more  conoording  musical  sounds. 

Meloe  (Gr.  ft^Aiy,  a  probe).  A  genus  of 
Coleopterous  insects,  of  the  section  H(teromera, 
tribe  Trachelides,  and  family  Cantharidse,  in 
the  system  of  Latreille.  In  this  genus  the  an- 
tennie  are  composed  of  short  and  rounded  joints, 
the  intermediate  of  which  are  the  largest,  and 
sometimes  so  disposed  that  these  oigans  pre- 
sent in  this  point,  in  several  males,  an  emargi- 
nation  or  crescent  The  wings  are  wanting; 
and  the  elytra,  oval  or  triangular,  with  a  portion 
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of  the  inner  margin,  crossing  each  other,  only 
paitiallj  cover  the  abdomen,  particularly  in 
the  females,  in  which  this  segment  of  the  body 
is  extremely  Toluminons.  The  meloee  crawl 
along  the  ground,  or  upon  low  plants,  on  the 
leaves  of  which  they  feed.  A  yellowish  or  red- 
dish oleaginous  liquid  exudes  from  the  articu- 
lations of  their  legs.  In  some  districts  of  Spain 
these  insects  are  used  in  the  place  of  the  true 
blister-flies  (Cantharidea);  they  are  also  em- 
ployed by  the  farriers.  Latreille  is  of  opinion 
that  the  modem  meloes  were  the  Bupreates 
of  the  andents,  insects  to  which  they  attri- 
buted very  noxious  properties,  supposing  them 
to  be  fatal  to  the  oxen  that  swallowed  them. 

WMoloiiflildaiis.  The  &mily  of  C!oleo- 
pterous  insects  of  which  the  May-cha£Ebr  or 
Hay  beetle  (Melohntha  vulgaris)  is  the  type. 

BKeloiu  The  Cucitmua  Melo  of  botanists,  a 
trailing  annual,  much  cultivated  for  its  gratefiil 
fruit  in  all  Eastern  countries,  eroeoially  in 
Persia,  Tartary,  and  North-West  Incua.  In  this 
country  they  can  be  grown  with  success  only 
by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat»  and  the  fruit  forms 
one  of  the  delicacies  of  our  desserts.  These  are 
what  are  called  Musk  Melons,  with  a  rich  musky 
flavour  in  the  red  or  green  fleshed  fruit.  Water 
Melons,  the  produce  of  C,  Oitrullus,  are  a  dis- 
tinct race,  less  rich  and  su^ry,  but  with  more 
abunduit  juice,  and  hence  highly  prized  in  hot 
dry  countries. 

aselopsita.  A  yellowish  or  greenish  white 
Lithomarge,  from  Neudeck,  in  Bohemia. 

Btelpomene  (Gr.  fiMkirofiiyti,  the  ainger). 
One  of  the  nine  Muses  (Hesiodl  1%$og.  77) ; 
by  later  writers  she  is  called  the  Muse  of 
l!ragedy. 

aceliuiiBe.  In  the  mediseval  Mythology 
of  France,  a  beautiful  nymph  or  fiiiiy,  whose 
history  occupies  a  large  space  in  the  popular 
superstitions  of  that  country.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  the  daughter  of  Helmas,  king  of  Alba- 
nia, and  the  fairy  Persine ;  and  as  having  mar- 
ried Baymund,  count  of  Toulouse,  who  built  for 
her  the  magnificent  castle  of  Lusignan  (origin- 
ally called  £usineem,  the  anagram  of  Melusine). 
Like  most  of  the  fairies  of  that  period,  she  was 
doomed  to  a  periodical  metamorphoeiB,  during 
which  the  lower  part  of  her  body  assumed  the 
form  of  a  fish  or  a  serpent  On  these  occasions 
she  exerted  all  her  ingenuity  to  escape  observa- 
tion; but  haviuff  been  once  accidentally  seen 
by  her  husband  in  this  condition,  she  swooned 
away,  and  soon  afterwards  disappeared,  none 
knew  whither.  But  her  form  is  said  to  be 
seen  from  time  to  time  on  the  tower  of  Lusignan 
clad  in  mourning,  and  uttering  deep  lamen- 
tations; and  her  appearance  was  universally 
believed  to  indicate  an  impending  calamity  to 
the  royal  fomily  of  France. 

Melyiis  (Gr.  fUxouptt,  an  insect  mentioned 
by  Nicander).  A  Fabrician  genos  of  Coleo- 
pterous insects  belonging  to  the  section  Penta^ 
mera,  subsection  SerricomeSf  tribe  Malacodermi, 
and  constitutin|r  the  fiimily  Melyrida  in  the 
system  of  Latreille :  in  which  it  is  characterised 
as  follows:   Palpi  commonly  short  and  fili- 
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form;  mandibles  emarginated  at  the  point; 
body  usually  narrow  and  elongated;  head 
covered  at  the  base  by  a  flat  or  slightly  convex 
thorax ;  joint  of  the  tarsi  entire,  and  the  termi- 
nal hooks  unidentate  or  bordered  with  a  mem- 
brane; antenna  usually  serrate,  and  in  the 
males  of  some  species  even  pectinate. 

Xemliraiia  Tympani  (Lat).  The  mem- 
brane which  separates  the  internal  from  the 
external  ear.    The  drum  of  the  ear.    HBIab.] 

BBemlwane  (Lat.  membrana).  The  ex- 
pansion of  any  of  the  tissues  of  ^e  body  into 
a  thin  layer.  Anatomists  generally  enumerate 
three  kinds  of  membrane ;  namely,  the  mucous, 
the  seratu,  and  the  fibrous.  The  mucous 
membranes  are  those  which  line  the  canals  of 
the  body  which  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  air 
or  foreign  matters,  such  as  the  lining  of  the 
nose,  trachea,  oesophagus,  stomach,  intestines, 
&c  The  serous  membranes  form  the  lining  of 
the  sacs  or  closed  carities,  as  of  the  chest, 
abdomen,  &c.  The  fibrous  membranes  are 
tough,  inelastic,  and  of  a  tendinous  character ; 
such  as  the  dura  mater,  the  pericardium,  the 
capsules  of  joints,  &c. 

Memnon.  In  Greek  Mythology,  a  son  of  Eos 
^the  morning)  and  Tithonos  (  =  Titan,  a  name 
for  the  sun),  represented  in  the  legend  as  a 
son  of  Laomedon  and  brother  of  Priam.  As 
Tithonos  was  a  prince  of  Troy,  his  son,  the 
Ethiopian  Memnon,  had  to  take  part  in  the 
Trojan  war,  in  which  he  was  slain  by  Achilles  ; 
but  his  mythical  character  is  a|;ain  shown  by 
the  tears  of  mominff  dew,  which  his  mother 
sheds  on  his  death,  just  as  the  big  drops  fall 
from  the  sky  when  2ieus  weeps  for  the  untimely 
fiite  of  his  son  Sarpedou.  At  the  intercession 
of  Eos,  Zeus  raised  Memnon  from  Hades  to 
Olympus. 

The  name  Memnon  is  by  some  supposed  to 
be  a  gceneral  appellation  or  epithet,  Mei-amun, 
bebved  of  Amman,  The  famous  statue  called 
by  the  Greeks  Memnon,  at  Thebes  in  Upper 
]|^Orpt,  which  possessed  the  real  or  imaginary 
property  of  emitting  a  sound  like  that  of  a  harp 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  in  the  building  called  by  M.  Champollion 
the  Bhamesseion,  from  its  reputed  founder 
Bhameses,  or  Sesostris,  of  which  the  stupendous 
ruins  are  still  seen  between  Medinet-Habou 
and  Eoumah.  (Champollion,  Lfitrts  ierites 
^igyfU  et  de  Nubie,  p.  261.)  The  statue  of 
black  granite  in  the  British  Museuu),  already 
styled  the  brother  of  the  younger  Memnon, 
was  fbund  in  the  Bhamesseion.  The  real 
Memnonium  was.  however,  probably  the  tempU- 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  Amenoph  or 
Amenothph.    (Champollion,  ib,  p.  303.) 

Memoir  (Fr.  m^moire,  from  Lat  memoro, 
I  call  to  mind).  In  Literature,  two  different 
species  of  composition  are  popularly  designated 
by  the  terms  memoir  and  memoirs,  A  short 
biographical  notice  of  an  individual,  or  a  short 
essay  on  a  particular  subject  (especially  to  ac- 
company and  explain  a  map,  view,  facsimile, 
or  other  representation  of  any  object  in  art. 
&c.)  is  called  a  memoir.    This  name  is  parti- 
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cqLbuAj  appiopriAted  to  papers  read  before 
scientific  or  literary  societies.  The  account)  by 
an  indiyidoal,  of  his  own  life,  accompanied 
irith  narratives  and  remarks  respecting  the 
personages  and  events  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  is  termed  his  memoirs ;  being  supposed, 
as  the  name  denotes,  to  have  been  drawn  up 
with  the  object  of  assisting  his  memory  in  re- 
flecting on  past  events.  In  modem  but  in- 
coirect  diction,  the  life  of  a  person  by  another 
is  also  termed  his  memoirs^  if  drawn  up  with  a 
somewhat  less  regular  arrangement,  and  con- 
taining more  matter  not  immediately  connected 
irith  the  subject  than  the  species  of  narration 
vrhich  we  term  a  Ufe,  The  French  were  the 
earliest,  and  have  alwavs  been  by  £ir  the  most 
successful  writers,  in  tnis  branch  of  literature. 
Their  historical  memoirs,  partly  autobiographi- 
cal, and  partly  the  works  of  authors  who  had 
access  to  the  papers  and  memorials  of  those 
whose  lives  they  illustrated,  form  a  complete 
series  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present 
time,  and  throw  the  greatest  light  on  some 
portions  of  histoir ;  while  their  memoirs  of 
persons  celebratea  in  the  ranks  of  literature 
and  fashion  are  still  more  numerous  and  in- 
teresting. In  the  last  century  this  branch  of 
literature  became  so  popular,  that  any  distin- 
guished writer  who  did  not  leave  authentic 
memoirs  of  himself  was  sure  to  become  the 
subject,  after  his  death,  of  fabricated  memoirs, 
published  under  his  name ;  and  this  species  of 
falsification,  of  which  Voltaire  then  complained, 
appears  to  be  now  carried  on  as  extensively  as 
at  any  former  period.  The  collections  of  his- 
torical memoirs  edited  in  Paris  by  Petitot,  &c., 
contain  three  series  of  historical  memoirs  re- 
lating to  French  history,  and  one  of  English 
memoirs,  translated,  illustrating  the  period  of 
our  great  civil  war  and  revolution.  The  latter 
undertaking  was  conducted  by  H.  Giiizot. 

BSemorlaL  In  Diplomacy,  a  species  of 
informal  state  paper  much  used  in  negotiation. 
Memorials  are  said  to  be  of  three  classes.  1. 
Memorials  in  the  form  of  letters,  subscribed  by 
the  writer,  and  speaking  in  the  second  person 
as  addressed  to  another.  2.  Memorials  proper, 
or  written  representations,  subscribed  by  the 
writer,  and  with  an  address,  but  not  speiaking 
in  the  second  person.  8.  Notes,  in  which  there 
is  neither  subscription  nor  address.  Species  of 
the  first  class  of  memorials  are :  circulars  from 
the  bureau  of  foreign  affiurs  sent  to  foreign 
agents;  answers  to  the  memorials  of  ambas- 
sadors; and  notes  to  foreign  cabinets  and 
ambassadors. 

In  English  Law,  the  transcript  of  a  docu- 
ment requiring  registration,  deposited  in  the 
registry,  is  so  termed;  e.g.  memorial  of  an 
annuity. 

Memory  (Lat  memoria).  The  power  or 
capacity  of  having  what  was  onoe  present  to  the 
senses  or  the  understanding  suggested  again  to 
the  mind,  accompanied  by  a  distinct  conscious- 
ness of  past  existence.  The  term  is  also 
employed,  though  more  rarely,  to  denote  the 
act  or  operation  of  remembering,  or  the  peculiar 
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state  of  the  mind  when  it  exercises  this  faculty, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  faculty  itself.  Va- 
rious opinions  have  been  propounded  by  meta- 
physicians respecting  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  faculty  of  memory.  Upon  this  point, 
however,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into 
any  detuls,  as  this  question  is  so  mixed  up  with 
that  of  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  with 
metaphysical  questions,  as  to  be  inseparable 
frx>m  them.  [ Assocxation  ;  iDsirrrnr,  Peb- 
sonal;  Pbbcbptiok.]  We  may,  however,  re- 
mark, that  the  ancient  Platonists  and  Peri- 
patetics ascribed  the  faculty  of  memory  to  the 
common  theory  of  ideas ;  that  is,  of  images  in 
the  brain,  or  in  the  mind,  of  all  the  objects 
of  thought;  and  in  this  opinion  they  were 
support^  with  slight  modifications,  by  many 
other  ancient  philosophers.  Modem  tninkers 
for  the  most  part  regard  memory  as  depend- 
ing on  the  law  of  association.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  more  than  any  other  of  our  mental 
faculties,  it  is  afiected  by  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  body.    [Mnbiconics.] 

Memary,  &effaL    [Imcsif  obial.] 

Menaecanlte.  A  variety  of  Titaniferous 
Iron  occurring  in  grains  and  small  angular 
fragments  of  an  iron-black  colour  in  Cornwall, 
in  the  bed  of  a  stream  near  Menaecan. 

BKenOioaiit  Vrtars.  [Obdsbs,  Mkndi- 
CAirr.] 

HBeiidielty  (Lat.  mendicitas,  the  state  of  a 
mendicus  or  beggar).  The  condition  of  habi- 
tual beggars.  One  of  the  greatest  curses  which 
can  afflict  a  civilised  society  is  the  prevalence 
of  mendicity ;  and  it  is  very  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  prejudices  of  excellent  and 
humane  persons  have  so  constantly  interposed, 
and  still  interpose,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  correct  principles 
on  this  subject  For  there  are  too  many  who 
persist  in  seeing  in  mendicity  only  the  natural 
expression  of  that  indigence  into  which  num- 
bers are  unhappily  thrown  by  the  inequality  of 
property  and  uncertainty  of  employment  pre- 
vailing in  almost  all  communities ;  and  who 
forget  that  the  encouragem<)nt  of  it  affords  a 
premium  to  the  idle,  the  artful,  the  criminal — 
to  a]l  or  any,  in  short,  except  those  really  de- 
serving sufferers  whom  it  is  the  object  of  true 
charity  to  relieve.  For  the  law  of  England, 
past  and  present,  respecting  mendicity,  see  Va- 
osAMCT.  Under  the  operation  of  this  law,  of 
the  national  provision  of  the  poor  laws,  and  far 
more  than  either  the  activity  of  English  indus- 
try, mendicity  has  been  commonlv  regarded  as 
less  extensive  and  public  in  England  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  country.  And,  owing  to 
that  very  circumstance,  it  is  perhaps  worse  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country;  that  is, 
the  established  mendicants  are  more  connected 
with  the  criminal  part  of  the  population. 
Ireland  was  long  unhappily  celebrated  for  the 
prevalence  of  mendicity.  The  number  of  detii' 
tute  persons  in  the  island  was  estimated  by 
Mr.  Stanley  in  1837  at  about  80,000  (Nicholl's 
Report  on  Poor  Laws  in  Ireland) ;  the  number 
of  street  mendicants  in  Dublin  at  nearly  1,000, 
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or  almost  one-twentieth  of  the  populatioD,  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis,  following  the  evidence  adduced 
before  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Commission,  divided 
the  habitual  mendicants  into:  1.  Wandering 
beggars,  chiefly  cripples,  blind,  maimed,  &c.  2. 
Professional  strolling  beggars,  who  have  no  fixed 
domicile,  and  live  const^intly  by  mendicancy.  3. 
Town  beggars,  who  live  by  mendicancy,  but 
have  a  fixed  domicile :  these,  he  says,  '  are  gene- 
rally known  by  those  who  relieve  them,  and 
tlieir  character  is  not  on  the  whole  very  bad.' 
4.  Poor  housekeepers,  who  are  relieved  by  three 
or  four  neighbours,  to  whom  their  wants  are 
known,  but  who  would  not  resort  to  general 
begging.  (  On  Local  Disturbances  in  Ireland, 
1835.)  But  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  the  extraordinary 
change  which  has  taken  place  since  1847  in  the 
numbers  and  circumstances  of  the  Irish  popu- 
lation, have  gone  a  long  way  towards  oblitera- 
ting this  ancient  evil.  In  France,  depots  ds 
mendicity  were  first  founded  in  1787 ;  a  kind 
of  half  way  between  prisons  and  hospitals  for 
mendicants.  Their  situation  was  rendered  de- 
pendent on  their  good  behaviour.  These  re- 
ceptacles held  6,000  or  8,000  persons  in  1789. 
In  1808,  by  a  new  law,  vagabonds,  mere  va- 
grants, were  distinguished  from  beggars^  i.  e 
disabled  persons,  or  other  persons  begging 
within  their  own  airondisscment ;  and  the ! 
dipots  de  mendicity  were  established  for  each 
department ;  while  under  the  Code  P6nal,  art. 
174,  mendicity  was  rendered  penal.  Thedc-putSy 
however,  gradually  fell  into  disuse.  *  The  road 
to  mendicity,'  says  M.  Sismondi,  *is  now  too 
wide  and  too  easy ;  instead  of  calling  on  reli- 
gion to  smooth  it,  we  should  multiply  as  far  as 
possible  the  resources  of  the  poor,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  being  dragged  into  it.' 

Mendlpite.  A  native  oxychloride  of  lead 
found  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  Somersetshire,  in 
white  crystalline  masses  sometimea  with  a  yel- 
lowish or  reddish  tinge. 

Meneirl^nite.  A  mineral  discovered  by 
Professor  Bechi  in  the  silver-lead  mines  of 
Bottino  in  Tuscany,  and  named  by  him  after 
Professor  Meneghini.  It  is  a  double  sulphide 
of  lead  and  antimony. 

Menillte.  A  brown  and  opaque  variety  of 
Opal,  found  in  irregular  nodules,  which  have 
sometimes  a  slaty  structure,  in  tertiary  strata 
near  Paris;  principally  at  Saint  Ouen  and 
Menil-Montant  in  beds  of  adhesive  slate. 

BKeDlaffes  (Gr.  /i^i'tYl,  a  meinbranc).  The 
membranes  which  cover  the  brain  are  so  called. 

XHeninrltls.  Inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain. 

Meniscns.  A  lens  convex  on  one  side  and 
concave  on  the  other.     [Lens.] 

MenlspennacesB  (Meuispermum,  one  of 
the  genera).  A  natural  order  of  diclinous 
Exogens,  typifying  the  Menisperraal  alliance, 
and  known  technically  by  the  condition  of  their 
seeds,  whiclh  are  amphitropal  and  have  a  large 
embryo  in  a  moderate  quantity  of  solid  albumen. 
They  occur  in  the  tropical  woods  of  Asia  and 
J  norica,  and  consist  of  trailing  shrubs,  with 
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alternate  simple  or  lobed  leaves,  and  small 
dioecious  usually  racemose  flowers.  They  are 
bitter  and  narcotic,  some  being  poisonous. 
Anamirta  Cocctdus  yields  the  Cocculus  indicus 
seeds  which  are  illegally  used  to  give  narcotic 
properties  and  a  bitter  flavour  to  malt  liquor; 
Jateorhiza  palmata  is  the  bitter  Oilumbaroot ; 
and  Cissampelos  Pareira  is  the  tonic  Pareira 
brava.  The  order  is  a  somewhat  extensive 
one.     [CoocuLUS  Indicus.] 

Menlspennio  Aeld.  An  acid  contained 
in  the  berries  of  the  Anamirta  Cocculus  (Coc- 
culus indicus),  where  it  exists  in  combination 
with  picrotoain, 

Mennonites.  The  title  by  which  the  Ana- 
baptists of  Holland  came  to  be  distinguished, 
after  they  had  put  themselves  under  the  gui- 
dance of  Menno,  a  native  of  Friesland,  who 
undertook  to  moderate  the  extraordinary  fana- 
ticism of  those  sectarians.  (Mosheim,  transl. 
ed.  1790,  V.  490.)    [Baptists  ;  Akabaftistb.] 

Manobraiiehiis  (Gr.  fi4tm,  I  remain ;  fipdy- 
X<a,  gills).  A  Perennibranchiat«  amphibian, 
which  retains  the  external  gills. 

Menopome  (Gr.  ti4iw,  and  itw/ao,  a  lid).  A 
Perennibranchiate  amphibian,  which  retains  the 
opercular  aperture,  but  not  the  external  gills. 

IBenorrliaKta  (Gr.  /u^y,  a  numth,  and  ^- 
ywiu,  I  break).  Flooding;  immoderate  men- 
strual discharge ;  hemorrhage  from  the  uterus. 

Mensls  PhUosopblcus  (Lat.).  A  che- 
ntical  or  philosophical  month,  of  which  the 
duration  is  variously  stated ;  it  was  geneniUy 
considered  as  including  ihree  days  and  nights. 

Menstniiun  (Lol.  menstruus,  monthly). 
In  the  language  of  the  old  chemists,  some  pre- 
paration or  drug  which  could  only  operate 
eflfectually  at  a  particular  period  of  the  moon 
or  month ;  but  the  term  is  now  used  for  any 
fluid  substance  which  dissolves  a  solid  body. 

Mensuration  (Lat  mensura,  a  mtasuring). 
Though  this  term  literally  ngnifies  the  act  of 
measuring,  it  is  usually  employed  to  denote  the 
branch  of  practical  geometry  which  teaches  the 
methods  of  calculating  the  dimensions  and  areas 
of  figures,  the  volumes  of  solids,  &c,  from  the 
measurement  of  certain  lines  or  angles  of  the 
figures  or  solids,  which  supply  the  requisite  data. 

Every  rectilineal  plane  figure  may  be  decom- 
posed into  triangles ;  and  hence  the  mensura- 
tion of  such  figures  resolves  itself  into  the 
determination  of  the  sides  or  area  of  a  triangle. 
[Tbioonometbt.]  Solids  bounded  by  planes 
may  in  like  manner  be  resolved  into  pyramids, 
ana  their  contents  consequently  determined  by 
the  methods  of  elementary  geometry.  [Ptb4- 
MiD.]  The  determination  of  the  lengths  of 
curved  lines,  the  areas  of  plane  surfaces 
bounded  by  lines  which  are  not  all  right,  of  the 
areas  of  curved  surfaces,  and  of  the  volumes  of 
solids  bounded  by  suifaees  which  are  not  all 
plane,  requires  the  aid  of  the  integral  calculus. 
[Eectification  ;  Quad&atvbb;  Cubaturb.] 

Mentlia  (Lat. ;  Gr.  /ilvOfi).  The  genus  of 
the  Mints,  several  of  which,  as  M.  Piperita, 
citrata,  Pidegium,  viridis,  &c.,  are  used  for  culi- 
nary, medicinal,  or  perfumery  purposes.  [Mint.] 


MENTHENE 

A  liquid  hydrocarbon  ob- 
tained bj  distilling  the  crystallisable  portion 
of  peppermint  oil,  or  peppermint  camphor^ 
with  anbydrona  phosphoric  acid.  Its  formula 
i«C,oH,g. 

Tiffin*""*  (Lat.  the  ekin).  In  Mammalogy, 
this  term  is  restricted  to  the  anterior  and 
inferior  maigin  of  the  mandible,  or  lower  jaw. 
The  mentum  pr<nninultim  ia  that  which  extends 
beyond  the  perpendicular  line  dropped  fix>m 
the  upper  margin  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  human 
species  being  an  example ;  the  mentum  abtcot^ 
ditum,  prey^ent  in  the  minority  of  Mammalia, 
is  that  which  cannot  be  distinguished. 

MenOff  Xiutltatas  ofi  The  name  given 
to  the  meet  celebrated  code  of  Indian  ciYil  and 
religiouB  law ;  so  called  according  to  the  myth 
from  Menu,  Menou,  or  Manu,  the  son  of  Brahma, 
by  whom  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  revealed. 
The  woid,  like  the  Teutonic  man^  comes  from 
a  root  signifying  first  to  fneasure  and  then  to 
think;  it  reappears  in  the  Cretan  Minos,  who 
is  likewise  a  lawgiver. 

The  Hindus  ascribe  the  laws  of  Menu  to  the 
remotest  age ;  and  many  of  the  most  learned 
Europeans  are  of  opinion  that  of  all  known 
works  there  is  none  which  carries  with  it  more 
convincing  proofs  of  high  antiquity  and  perfect 
integrity.  The  Institutes  of  Menu  embrace  all 
that  relates  to  human  life ;  the  history  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  and  man ;  the  nature  of 
God  and  spirits ;  and  a  complete  system  of 
morals,  government^  and  religion.  The  work, 
says  Sir  W.  Jones,  contains  abundance  of 
curious  matter,  with  many  beauties  which  need 
not  to  be  pointed  out,  and  with  many  blemishes 
which  cannot  be  justified  or  palliated :  it  is 
a  system  of  despotism  and  pnestcrafb ;  both, 
indeed,  limited  by  law,  but  artfully  conspiring 
to  give  mutual  support.  But  the  most  striking 
features  by  which  the  code  of  Menu  is  distin- 
guished are  the  rip;our  and  purity  of  its  morals. 
Many  of  its  maxims  have  all  the  sublimity  of 
the  precepts  of  Christianity ;  to  which,  in  fact, 
they  bear  a  close  resemblance,  not  only  in  the 
style  of  thought,  but  of  expression.  Thus, 
'  fict  not  a  man  complain,  even  though  in  pain : 
let  him  not  injure  another  in  deed  or  m  thought ; 
let  him  not  even  utter  a  word  by  which  his 
fellow-creatures  may  suffer  uneasiness.'  Again, 
'Let  him  bear  a  reproachful  speech  with 
patience ;  let  him  speak  reproachfully  to  no 
man ;  with  an  angry  man  let  him  not  in  return 
be  angry;  abused,  let  him  answer  mildly.' 
The  words  of  the  Psalmist, '  The  fool  hath  said 
in  his  heart  there  is  no  God,*  are  thus  almost 
verbally  rendered,  'The  wicked  have  said  in 
their  hearts  no  one  sees  us :  yes,  the  ^^ods  dis- 
tinctly sec  them,  and  so  does  the  spirit  within 
their  breasts.'  The  Institutes  of  Menu  have 
been  translated  into  the  English  and  French 
languages :  into  the  former  by  Sir  W.  Jones  in 
1794,  into  the  latter  by  Des  Longchamps  in  1830 
(Strasburg).  An  edition  of  the  original  San- 
scrit, together  with  Sir  "W.  Jones's  translation, 
was  puVilisbed  at  Calcutta  in  1822-25  by  Sir 
Graves  Ilaiightou. 
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(Gr.  fidyot,  strength;  obpdi,  a  tail), 
A  name  invented  by  Dr.  Shaw  for  a  genus  of 
birds  peculiar  to  Australia,  the  true  affinities 
of  which  have  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion among  ornithologists.  Cuvierwobeerves 
that  the  Menura,  or  lyre-pheasants,  evidentlv 
belong  to  the  order  Paseerina,  and  approach 
the  thrushes  in  their  beak,  which  is  triangular 
at  the  base,  elongated,  slightly  comprised, 
and  emarginate  at  the  points  Two  species 
at  least  are  at  present  known,  both  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  an  extraordinary  sexual 
developement  of  the  tail  feathers  of  the  male. 
Of  these  there  are  three  kinds :  the  twelve 
common  ones,  with  very  fine  and  widely 
separated  barbs;  two  more  in  the  middle, 
of  which  only  one  side  is  furnished  with 
thicklv-set  barbs;  and  two  external  ones, 
curved  in  the  figure  of  an  8,  or  like  the  arms 
of  a  lyre,  whose  internal  barbs,  large  and 
thickly  set,  form  a  kind  of  broad  riband,  while 
the  external  ones  are  very  short,  becoming 
longer  only  near  the  tip.  The  female  has  only 
the  twelve  ordinary  quills. 

MEenjanttaes  (Gr.  iiiwot^  and  Mot,  flower). 
A  genus  of  Gentianaceous  plants  with  powerful 
tonic  properties.  The  M.  trifoiiata,  or  Buck- 
bean  or  Bogbean,  a  wild  aquatic  plant,  with 
white  flowers  densely  crested  with  hairs,  was 
employed  in  medicine  as  a  bitter,  emetic,  tonic, 
ana  diaphoretic. 

MepliltlB  (Lat.).  Any  noxious  exhalation ; 
but  more  particularly  applied  to  carbonic  acid 
gas.  Mephitis  was  the  name  of  a  Latin  goddess 
or  sibyl  who  was  invoked  by  the  Bomans  as 
their  protectress  against  noxious  vapours. 

BKereaptan.  A  liquid  composed  of  sulphur, 
carbon,  and  hydrogen,  which  has  received 
the  above  name  from  its  energetic  action  on 
mercury — corpus  mercuriwn  captans.  (Zeise, 
Annales  de  Chimie  et  Physique,  Iv.  87.) 

Meroator's  ProJeotloB.  A  representation 
of  the  sphere  on  a  plane  which,  on  account  of 
the  facilities  it  affords  for  navigation,  is  uni- 
versally adopted  for  nautical  charts.  Meri- 
dians and  parallels  of  latitude  are  repre- 
sented by  systems  of  right  lines  at  right 
angles  to  each  other ;  equidistant  meridians  by 
equidistant  lines,  but  equidistant  parallels  by 
lines  whose  distance  apart  increases  with  the 
latitude  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rhumb  or 
sailing  course  towards  a  fixed  point  of  the 
compass  (in  other  words,  every  loxodromio 
spiral)  is  represented  on  the  map  by  a  straight 
line.  The  method  was  invented  by  Gerard 
Mercator  (his  true  name  was  Kaufman,  of 
which  Mercator  is  the  Latin  equivalent),  a 
native  of  Bupelmonde  in  East  Flanders,  bom 
in  the  year  1512.  But,  though  Mercator  gave 
his  name  to  the  projection,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  knew  the  law  according  to  which  the 
distance  of  the  parallels  from  the  equator 
increases.  The  true  principles  of  the  con- 
struction were  found  by  Edward  Wright,  of 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  who  explain^  them 
in  his  treatise,  entitled  The  Correction  of  Certain 
Errors  in  Navigation,  published  in  1599,  and 
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are  as  follows :  Suppose  one  of  the  meridians ' 
on  the  globe  to  be  diTided  into  minutes  of  a 
degree.;  one  of  these,  taken  at  any  parallel  of 
latitude,  will  be  to  a  minute  of  longitude,  taken 
on  that  parallel,  as  the  radius  of  the  equator  to 
the  radius  of  the  parallel ;  that  is,  as  unity  to 
the  cosine  of  the  latitude,  or  as  the  secant  of 
the  latitude  to  unity.     This  proportion  holds 
true  on  the  map  in  this  sense,  that  if  a  minute 
of  the  equator  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  a  scale, 
then  a  minute  of  latitude  will  be  represented 
by  the  trigonometrical  secant  of  that  latitude. ; 
Hence,  in  the  map,  while  the  degrees  of  longi-  ' 
tude  are  all  equal,  the  degrees  of  latitude 
marked  on  the  meridian  form  a  scale  of  which 
the  distances  go  on  increasing  firomthe  equator  i 
towards  the  poles,  each  being  (approximately)  \ 
the  sum  of  Uie  secants  of  idl  the  minutes  of 
latitude  in  the  degree.    The  numbers  resulting 
fsom.  the  addition  of  the  secants  of  the  succes- 
sive minutes  reckoned  from  the  equator  form  a ' 
scale  of  meridional  parts,  which  is  given  in  all  ^ 
books  of  navigation.    liSJidsmen  may  obtain  a ' 
good  general  idea  of  the  construction  of  Mer- 
cator^s  chart  from  the  article  on  the  subject  in 
the  Penny  Cydopadia.    [Map  ;  Pbojbction.] 

Xereeiiailes  (Lat«  mereenarius).  The 
name  given  to  soldiers  who  sell  their  services 
for  money.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Greek 
republics,  as  in  that  of  Rome,  all  the  citizens 
were  bound  to  serve,  as  such,  and  without  pay ; 
and  there  was  nothing  like  a  standing  army. 
Such  a  force  was,  however,  naturally  main- 
tained by  the  Greek  tyrants ;  and  the  Athenians^ 
in  the  time  of  their  wealth,  for  a  different  rea- 
son hired  foreigners  into  their  service,  whence 
the  term  ^4rot  or  sirangeri  became  almost  equi- 
valent to  that  of  mercenary.  The  Roman 
dtiisens,  it  is  said,  began  to  receive  pay  as 
soldiers  during  the  war  which  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  Veii;  but  mercenaries  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  were  not  employed  by 
them  till  a  much  later  period  of  their  history. 
[Cokdottibrl] 

Meroniiale.  The  first  Wednesday  after 
the  great  vacation  of  the  parliaments,  under 
the  old  French  regime.  On  that  day  they  met 
to  discuss  grievances  and  deficiencies,  and  to 
reprimand  members  for  misconduct  Hence, 
an  harangue  of  reproof  is  popularly  termed  in 
French  a  mercuriaU. 

Ittercsiiiialls*  A  genus  of  common  weeds  of 
theEuphorbiaceous  order,  and  havine  poisonous 
qualities.  M.perennU  is  called  ^og^  Mercury. 

ICeromliia  Bnlols.  An  old  Pharmaceu- 
tical term  for  CalomeL 

BCeroiiry  (Lat.  mercurius,  from  merx,  mer- 
cari,  to  traffic),  A  Latin  godi,  of  commerce  and 
gain.  His  festival  was  cdebrated  on  May  25, 
chiefly  by  merchants,  who  visited  his  altar  and 
well  near  the  Porta  Capena  at  Rome.  The 
statue  of  Mercurius  Malevolus  on  the  Yicus 
Sobrius,  where  he  was  propitiated  with  milk 
instead  of  wine,  held  a  purse  in  its  hand. 
Thus  there  is  Uttle  or  nothing  in  common 
between  the  Latin  Mercury  and  the  Greek 
HenneSp  with  whom  the  hiter  Romans  identified 
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him,  although  the  Fetiales  refused  to  recognise 
the  identity.     [Hkhwiw] 

MsBCCBT.  This  metal  is  fbuod  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Among  the  principal 
mines  are  those  of  Almaden,  near  Cordova, 
in  Spain;  Idria,  in  Camiola;  Wol&tein  and 
Mon^eld,  in  the  Pidatinate ;  Guancavelica,  in 
Peru.  The  principal  ore  of  mercury  is  the 
sulphide  or  naittfe  cinnabar ,  from  which  mercury 
is  separated  by  distillation,  either  with  quick- 
lime or  iron-filings,  or  by  simply  burning  off 
the  sulphur.  Mercury  occurs  natiffe,  in  small 
globules,  generally  dispersed  through  the  sul- 
phide. It  is  also  found  as  a  chloride^  iodide, 
and  seienide,  but  these  are  rare  ores :  in  com- 
bination  with  silver  it  constitutes  native  amal- 
gam. 

Mercury  is  a  brilliant  silvery*white  fluid 
metal,  whence  the  terms  hydrargyrum  (SSop 
ifjvpot)  and  guickeilver.  In  chemical  formuUe 
it  is  represented  by  Hg,  and  by  the  atomic 
equivalent  100.  It  is  Uquid  at  all  common  tem- 
peratures, solid  at  —40^,  and  contracts  at  the 
moment  of  congelation.  It  boils  at  about  660°, 
but  it  emits  vapour  at  all  temperatures  above 
40*^.  Its  specific  gravity  at  60<>  is  13*66,  bat 
in  the  solid  state  it  exceeds  14.  The  specific 
gravity  of  mercurial  vapour  is  6*976,  when 
mercury  is  pure,  it  is  not  affected  by  agitation 
in  contact  with  air.  When  rubbed  with  sngiar, 
chalk,  lard,  conserve  of  roses,  &c,  it  is  reduced 
to  a  grey  powder,  which  consists  of  minute 
mercurial  globules,  blended  with  the  foreign 
body.  In  well-made  mercurial  ointment,  or 
blue  pill,  which  is  mercury  rubbed  down  with 
conserve  of  roses,  these  globules  should  not  be 
discernible  by  the  naked  eye. 

Mercury  and  oxygen  combine  in  two  pro- 
portions, and  form  two  oxides,  both  of  them 
salifiable :  a  dioxide  or  suboxide,  composed  of 
200  mercury  and  8  oxygen ;  and  a  protoxide, 
composed  of  100  mercury  and  8  oxygen.  The 
suboxide  is  obtained  when  finely  levigated 
dichloride  of  mercury  (calomel)  is  triturated 
with  excess  of  lime  water.  It  is  a  black  powder, 
resolved  by  light  or  by  heat  into  metal  and 
oxide.  It  forms  a  distinct  class  of  salts,  which 
give  black  precipitates  with  the  caustic  ijkalies. 

The  protoxide  or  red  oxide  is  produced  by 
heating  mercury  in  a  long-necked  flask,  open  to 
the  air,  nearly  to  itsboilmg  point.  It  becomes 
slowly  coated  with  reddish  brown  scales  and 
crystals,  and  is  ultimately  converted  into  a  red 
crystalline  substance,  called  in  old  pharmaceu- 
tical works  precipitatum  per  ee  or  calcined 
mercury.  It  may  also  be  ootained  by  heating 
nitrate  of  mercury;  and  it  is  thrown  down 
in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder,  when  potash 
or  soda  is  added  to  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  or  of  nitrate  of  mercury.  In  this 
precipitated  state  it  possesses  certain  properties 
in  regard  to  solvents,  which  distinguish  it  from 
the  crystalline  oxide,  of  which  it  is  considered 
an  aUotropic  modification. 

Mercury  and  Chlorine  also  combine  in  two 
proportions,  and  form  a  subchloride,  and  a 
chloride,  formerly  called  protochhride  and  bi- 
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chl&nde ;  the  old  terms  eahmd  and  eorrasive 
tMimate  applied  to  these  chlorides  are  dis- 
tinctiyelT  conrenient. 

Sobchloride  of  mercury,  or  calomel,  composed 
of  200  mercuiy  and  36  chlorine,  is  generally 
made  by  sublimation,  from  a  mixture  of  the 
sulphate  of  the  suboxide  with  common  salt 
The  calomel  Tapour  is  receired  into  a  capa- 
cious condenser,  in  which  it  is  deposited  in 
a  pulverulent  form :  it  is  afterwards  carefully 
levigated,  and  washed  in  lai^e  quantities  of 
distilled  water. 

Calomel  is  tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  water. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  7' 14.  At  a  beat  some- 
what below  redness,  it  rises  in  vapour,  without 
previous  fusion;  but  it  fuses  when  heated 
under  pressure.  The  density  of  its  vapour  is 
8'2.     [Caix)mbl.J 

Chloride  of  Mercury  or  Corrosive  Sublimate^ 
composed  of  100  mercury  and  36  chlorine  (Kg 
CIX  is  made  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  chloride 
of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  mercury  to  heat  in  a 
proper  subliming  vessel;  corrosive  sttblimate 
rises,  and  sulphate  of  soda  is  the  residue ; 
IlgO.SOa  +  NaCl «  NaO.SOa  +  HgCl.  Chloride 
of  mercury  has  an  acrid  nauseous  taste,  leaving 
a  permanent  metallic  and  astringent  flavour 
upon  the  tongue:  it  is  a  powerful  corrosive 
poison.  Its  specific  gravity  is  6*4.  It  is 
usually  met  with  either  in  tne  form  of  heavy 
white  semi-transparent  and  imperfectly  cry- 
stallised masses,  or  in  powder.  It  is  soluble  in 
about  20  parts  of  cold,  and  2  of  boiling  wat«r; 
and  as  the  solution  cools,  it  deposits  quadran- 
gular prismatic  crystals.  It  dissolves  in  3 
parts  of  alcohol  and  in  4  of  ether.  When 
heated,  it  fuses  and  evaporates  in  the  £)rm  of ' 
a  dense  white  vapour,  powerfully  affecting  the 
nose  and  mouth:  the  density  of  this  vapour | 
is  9*4 :  it  is  condensed  in  prismatic  crystals  on 
cold  surfaces. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  either  decomposed  by, 
or  combines  with,  many  organic  bodies  ;  some 
of  them  convert  it  into  calomel,  others  enter 
into  combination  with  it,  forming  permanent 
compounds.  The  applications  of  it  to  the 
preservation  of  anatomical  preparations,  and 
to  the  prevention  of  dry  rot,  illustrate  these 
actions.  The  eificacy  of  a  mixture  of  white  of 
egg  and  water,  in  preventing  or  mitigating  the 
poisonous  effects  of  this  substance,  depends 
upon  its  direct  combination  with  albumen. 
[Dry  Rot.] 

The  Iodides  and  Bromides  of  mercury  corre- 
spond in  atomic  composition  with  the  chlorides. 
The  iodide  (  aHg  I)  is  of  a  scarlet  colour,  but 
not  sufficiently  permanent  for  use  as  a  pigment. 
The  red  sulphide  of  mercury  has  been  above 
adverted  to  as  the  principal  native  compound 
or  ore  of  this  metal ;  it  is  largely  manufactured, 
generally  by  heating  mixtures  of  mercury  and 
sulphur,  and  sometimes  in  the  humid  way  by 
precipitation :  that  made  in  China  is  especially 
esteemed  on  account  of  its  colour,  but  as  a 
pigment  it  is  not  permanent  [Cxniya^bab; 
VsBMiuox.] 

Ci/anide  of  mercury  is  occasionally  resorted 
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to  as  a  source  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the 
FtUminats  is  largely  manufactured  for  use  in 
percussion  caps.     [Fulminatxno  Mbbcuet.] 

Large  quantities  of  mercury  are  used  in  the 
separation  of  gold  and  silver  from  their  ores, 
and  it  is  a  metal  of  considerable  importance  in 
reference  to  its  therapeutical  applications.  It 
is  employed  in  the  construction  of  barometers, 
thermometers,  and  some  other  philosophical 
instruments,  and  more  especially  in  the  manu- 
fEtcture  of  looking-glasses  or  mirrors,  the  silver- 
ing of  which  is  effected  by  the  application  of 
an  amalgam  of  mercury  to  the  polished  surface 
of  the  glass.  The  process  is  performed  as 
follows : — 

A  single  and  perfect  sheet  of  pure  tinfoil,  of 
proper  thickness,  and  somewhat  larger  than 
the  plate  of  glass,  is  spread  upon  a  perfectly 
plane  table  of  slate  or  stone :  mercury  is  then 
poured  upon  it,  and  rubbed  upon  its  surface  by 
a  hare's  foot,  or  a  ball  of  flannel  or  cotton,  so 
as  to  form  a  clean  and  bright  amalgam ;  upon 
this,  an  excess  of  mercury  is  poured,  until  the 
metal  has  a  tendency  to  run  off  The  plate  of 
glass,  previously  made  quite  clean,  is  now 
brought  horizontally  towards  the  table,  and  its 
edge  so  adjusted,  as,  by  gradually  and  steadily 
sliding  it  forward,  to  displace  some  of  the  excess 
of  mercury,  and  float  the  plate  as  it  were  over 
the  amalgam,  the  dross  upon  its  surface  being^ 
pushed  onwards  by  the  edge  of  the  glass,  so 
that  the  mercuiy  appears  bnneath  it  with  a 
perfectly  uniform,  dean,  and  brilliant  reflecting 
surface.  Square  iron  weights,  of  10  or  12  lbs. 
each,  are  then  placed  side  by  side  upon  the 
surface  of  the  plate,  so  as  entirely  to  cover  it, 
and  press  it  down  upon  the  amalgamated  sur- 
face of  the  tin;  in  this  way  the  excess  of 
mercury  is  partly  squeezed  out,  and  the  amal- 
gam is  made  to  adhere,  by  crystallisation, 
firmly  to  the  glass.  The  mercury,  as  it  runs 
ofl^  IS  received  into  a  channel  on  the  side 
of  the  table,  which  is  slightly  inclined  to 
facilitate  the  drainage,  and  in  about  48  hours 
the  weights  are  taken  off  and  the  plate  is 
carefully  lifted  from  the  table  and  set  nearly 
upright,  by  which  the  adhering  mercury  gra- 
dually drains  off,  and  the  brilliant  amalgam 
remains,  perfectly  and  uniformly  adhering  to 
the  fflass. 

The  annual  imports  of  mercury  into  this 
country  are  about  2,200,000  lbs.,  chiefly  from 
Almaden ;  of  this  quantity  only  about  ono- 
eighth  is  retained  for  home  consumption,  the 
rest  being  exported  chiefly  to  South  America, 
thA  United  States,  and  the  East  Indies,  with 
smaller  quantities  to  Russia,  Belgium,  &c. 

Mebcubt.  In  the  Solar  System,  the  planet 
nearest  the  sun.  The  mean  distance  of  Mer- 
cury from  the  sun  is  0'3870981,  the  earth's 
mean  distance  being  taken  as  unit;  it  is 
consequently  little  more  than  a  third  of  the 
earth's  distance,  and  equal  to  about  36,0^0,000 
miles.  His  mean  sidereal  revolution  is  per- 
formed in  87*969,258  mean  solar  days,  and 
his  successive  oppositions  or  conjunctions  take 
place  at  intervals  of  115*877  mean  solar  days. 
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The  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  in  an  angle 
of  7^  O'  9" ;  and  its  eccentricity  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  of  the  old  pluiets,  being 
0*205,515,  the  major  axis  being  nnit.  Mercury 
being  an  inferior  planet  always  appears  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sun ;  his  greatest  elonga- 
tion, or  angular  distance  fix)m  the  sun,  amounts 
only  to  28^  48';  so  that  he  is  yery  seldom, 
vhen  at  his  greatest  distance  from  the  earth, 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  then  only  at 
sunrise  or  sunset  His  apparent  diameter 
raries  from  6"  at  his  superior  conjunction 
to  12"  at  his  inferior  conjunction  when  nearest 
the  earth.  At  a  distance  equal  to  the  mean 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  the  apparent 
diameter  is  6*9".  His  true  diameter,  compared 
with  that  of  the  earth  taken  as  unity,  is  '398, 
or  about  3, 140  miles.  On  account  of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  planet  and  its  proximity  to  the  sun, 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  any  features  on  the 
surface.  Mercury,  like  the  moon  and  Venus, 
exhibits  phases;  and  the  planet  is  supposed 
to  revolye  about  its  axis  in  24  h.  5  m.  28  s.; 
but  the  evidence  on  which  this  rests  is  far 
from  conclusive.  Mercury  is  sometimes  seen 
to  pass  over  the  sun*s  disc.  This  can  only 
happen  when  he  is  in  one  of  his  nodes  nearly 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is  at  his  inferior 
coigunction.  The  phenomena  are  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  tnan  the  transits  of  Venus, 
but  of  far  less  astronomical  importance.  The 
two  next  transits  will  be  visible  in  this  country, 
and  will  occur  at  the  following  dates:  1868, 
Nov.  4;  1878,  May  6.     [Plakbt.] 

MerffABser.    [Mbvoxts.] 

Meivor.  In  Law,  the  destruction  of  a 
lesser  estate  in  lands  and  tenements  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  greater  estate  in  the  same, 
immediately  succeeding,  by  the  same  party 
and  in  the  same  right.  Thus  an  estate  for 
veara  will  merge  in  an  estate  for  life,  if  there 
be  no  other  intervening  estate ;  and  an  estate 
for  b'fe  in  an  estate  of  inheritance.  So,  if 
a  landowner  becomes  entitled  to  a  sum  of 
money  charged  on  the  land,  the  charge  will 
generally  be  merged.  There  is  no  merger  of 
an  estate  tail. 

Xefvuft  (Lat.  a  differ),  A  Linnsean  genus 
of  Anserine  birds,  characterised  by  a  beak 
thinner  and  more  cylindrical  than  that  of 
the  ducks,  and  with  each  mandible  armed  at 
its  margins  with  small  pointed  teeth  directed 
backwanis,  like  those  of  a  saw:  the  upper 
mandible  is  curved  downwards,  at  its  extremity. 
The  goosander  {Mergua  serrator)  and  the  mer- 
ganser {Mergns  Merganser)  are  examples  of 
this  genus. 

BKertearp  (Gr.  /t^ptf,  a  portion^  and  Kctpw6s, 
fruit).  In  Botany,  the  haLf  of  the  double  fruit 
of  an  umbellifer. 

Meridian  (Lat  meridies,  mid-dag).  In 
Astronomy,  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  passing 
through  the  poles  of  the  earth's  axis  and  the 
zenith  of  the  spectator.  It  is  the  circle  on 
which  the  latitudes  of  places  are  reckoned, 
commencing  from  the  equator,  which  it  inter- 
sects at  right  angles.    [Dbgjuul] 
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The  altitade,  or 
height  above  the  horizon,  of  any  celestial  olject, 
when  it  crosses  the  meridian  of  a  plaosi 

XerldftAB*  VIret*  The  meridian  from 
which  longitudes  are  reckoned.  The  choice  of 
Uie  first  meridian  is  entirely  arbitrary;  and 
most  nations  reckon  the  longitudes  from  their 
capital  or  meridian  passing  through  their  prin- 
cipal observatories.  Thus,  in  Knglish  works, 
the  longitude  is  reckoned  from  Greenwich; 
in  French,  from  Paris;  in  Rnssian,  from  St 
Petersbui^,  &c.  Ptolemy  employed  Uie  Canary 
Islands,  the  French  formerly  reckoned  from 
Ferro,  and  the  Dutch  from  the  Peak  of  Tone- 
rifie.  Mercator  chose  the  island  Del  Corvo. 
[LoKorruDB.] 

Meridiaa  of  a  Cllobe  or  the  Stmw 
Meridlaii.  A  graduated  ciroularring,  within 
which  an  artificial  globe  ia  suspended  and  re- 
volves, and  by  means  of  which  it  is  connected 
with  the  frame  bearing  the  horizontal  scale. 
Meridian  lines  are  also  traced  on  the  globe 
itself,  usually  at  16^  distance^  or  a  difiference 
of  longitude  corresponding  to  an  hour  of  time. 
It  is  probable  that  these,  with  the  parallels  of 
latituae,  suggested  to  Descartes  the  idea  of  co- 
ordinateSf  which  he  applied  so  snocessAilly  to 
connect  algebra  with  geometiy. 

Bperldlaa  JUne.  A  line  traced  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  coinciding  with  the  inter- 
section of  the  meridian  of  the  place  with  the 
sensible  horizon. 

MEeiiBO  Blieep.  A  breed  of  sheep  till 
lately  peculiar  to  Spain,  but  now  reared  in 
Saxony,  and  particularly  in  Australia,  chiefly 
for  the  superior  fineness  of  their  wooL  The 
word  merino  signifies  an  overseer  of  pasture 
lands,  and  is  applied  to  this  breed  of  sheep, 
because,  in  Spain,  they  are  kept  in  immense 
fiocks,  under  a  system  of  shepherds,  with  a 
chief  as  a  head,  and  with  a  general  right  of 
pasturage  all  over  the  kingdom.  The  best 
flocks  of  Spanish  merinos  are  found  in  Leon 
and  Castille ;  of  the  Saxon  variety,  at  Stolpen 
and  Bochsburg ;  but  merinos  are  to  be  found 
in  North  America,  the  Cape  of  GkK>d  Hope, 
and  above  all  in  New  South  Wales,  which  has 
become  one  of  the  principal  wool-growing 
countries  in  the  world.  There  aro  one  or  two 
flocks  of  pure  merinos  in  this  country ;  but 
the  unfitness  of  the  climate,  and  the  high  prices 
both  of  wool  and  of  mutton  discourage  any 
attempt  to  displace  the  larger  native  breeds, 
[Sheep.] 

BKerloa  (Fr.).  In  Fortification,  the  part  of 
the  parapet  between  two  embrasures. 

BKemudd  (Ger.  meer,  sea,  and  magd, 
maid),  A  fabulous  creature;  the  fore  part 
woman,  the  hinder  half  fish.  The  animals 
which,  viewed  at  a  distance,  may  have  originated 
the  idea  of  mermen  and  mermaids,  are  the 
cetaceous  dugong  and  manatee :  these  have  their 
fore  fins  rudely  fashioned  like  arms  and  hands, 
and  terminate  behind  in  a  fish-Hke  tail.  The 
nipples  are  pectoral ;  and  they  are  often  seen 
ascending  to  the  surface  to  breathe^  clasping 
their  suckling  young  to  the  breast 
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aCeroiildMis.  The  family  of  Insessorial 
biids  of  which  the  bee-eater  (Merops)  is  the 
type. 

Bleros  {Or.),  In  Architecture,  the  plane 
face  between  the  channels  in  the  triglyphs  of 
the  Doric  order. 

Xeroa(ene«  A  name  given  to  Uie  brilliant 
crystals  of  brownish-green  Mica  {Biotite)  from 
VesuvioB. 

HBemUdaiuu  The  family  tft  Bentirostnd 
perchers  of  which  Uie  thrush  (Merula)  is  the 
type.     [Thbttbh.] 

Meniliitt.  A  genus  of  Vv^  well  known 
OS  oomprisiDg  the  species  which  produces  Diy 
Hot.  Thisp^tis  called  jtf.^acrymanj.  Coni- 
ferous wooa  is  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
this  destructiye  agent,  but  its  attacks  are  not 
confined  to  such  wood,  other  timber  when  it 
falls  in  its  way  being  equally  liable  to  destruc- 
tion. It  will  sometimes  penetrate  oven  thick 
walls,  to  the  destruction  of  the  mortar.  In 
wine-cellars  it  destroys  shelves  and  laths,  and 
creeps  amongst  the  sawdust  used  for  packing, 
ultimately  attacking  the  corks  and  spoiling  the 
wine.  Bence  sawdust  should  not  be  used  in 
cellars  liable  to  this  pest ;  and  if  wood  is  any 
way  used,  it  should  be  kyanised.   [Bbt  Rot.] 

]IKes«iii1»i7ace8B  (Mesembryanthemum, 
one  of  the  genera).  A  rather  extensive  but  not 
veiy  important  order  of  perigynous  Exogens 
of  the  Ficoidal  alliance.  They  are  succulent 
herbs,  abundant  in  South  Africa  and  distin- 
guished by  their  numerous  conspicuous  petals, 
and  several  consolidated  carpels.  Many  of 
them  are  very  beautifiiL 

flCesembrjantlieiniisii  (Gr.  ^^or,  the 
middle ;  t^fifipuoVf  embryo ;  and  tufOoSj  a  ftower), 
A  very  large  genus  of  succuledt  Cape  plants,  of 
which  many  species  are  conspicuous  for  the 
l)eanty  of  their  flowers,  which  expand  in  sun- 
Bhine,  and  close  up  in  gloomy  weather.  They 
are  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  the  hy- 
f3nt>metric  quality  of  their  fruity  which  when 
wetted  opens  out  inte  numerous  radiating 
valves,  and  when  dry  contracts  with  force  into 
a  compact  and  apparently  solid  body.  This 
fruit  is  sometimes  called  the  Fig-marigold. 

Itteseiiceplialon  (Gr.  iiiaos,  and  #yW- 
<pdKiM^  Irrain).  The  natural  primaiy  divinion 
of  the  brain,  which  is  usually  encompassed  by 
the  parietal  segment  of  the  cranium,  and  con- 
sists of  the  lobe  of  the  third  ventricle,  the  optic 
lobes,  with  the  appendages  called  the  cona' 
Hum,  hypophysis,  and  in  fishes  the  hypoaria. 
Chaussier  gave  the  term  mesocephale  to  an 
artificial  combination  of  the  pons  varolii  with 
the  optic  lobes,  dissociating  the  one  from  the 
medttUa  oblongata  and  cerebellum,  and  the 
other  from  the  lobe  of  the  third  ventricle. 
liy  some  anthropotomists  the  term  meso- 
cephahn  is  used  synonymously  with  that  of 
pojis  varolii, 

Xeseatery  (Gr.  fu^lvrtpoy).  The  mem- 
brane by  which  the  intestines  are  attached  to 
the  vertebrse ;  it  is  formed  of  a  duplicature  of 
the  peritoneum,  and  supports  the  nerves  and 
vessels  of  the  intestines. 
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Bfesltylene.  A  hydrocarbon  »  CsH^a, 
produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon 
acetone. 

Keslin  (Old  Fr.  mesler,  to  mix).  A  mixture 
of  various  kinds  of  grain. 

MEesmerlrai.    [Maokbtism,  Animal.] 

Mesne  ProoesB.  Such  process  as  intervenes 
between  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  suit.  It 
is  opposed  to  final  process,  or  that  which  takes 
place  by  way  of  execution  Jifter  judgment. 
Imprisonment  for  debt  on  mrene  process  was 
formerly  effected  on  the  bare  aflidavit  of  one 
person,  stating  that  another  owed  him  20/., 
but  except  as  regards  absconding  debtors  was 
abolished  by  the  Act  1  &  2  Vict  t.  110. 
[Arbbst.] 

Mesne  Profits.  The  yearly  rents,  &c.  of 
land  held  illegally,  which  are  recoverable  in 
an  action  of  trespass  by  the  lawful  owner  after 
he  has  recovered  possession  of  the  land. 

Mesocarp  (Gr.  tiioos,  and  Koprof,  fruit). 
In  Botany,  that  part  of  a  pericarp  which  lies 
between  the  epicarp  and  endocarp. 

Mesocolon  (Gr.  iitoSKnXov).  The  mesen- 
tery of  the  colon :  it  is  an  extensive  duplicature 
of  the  peritonaeum. 

Mesolabe  (Gr.  fiwoXoB^w,  to  take  by  the 
middle).  An  instrument  employed  by  the 
ancients  for  finding  two  mean  proportionals 
between  two  given  lines  ;  these  were  required 
in  the  problem  of  the  duplication  of  the  cube. 
(See  Eutocius  On  the  Worxs  of  Archimedes,  and 
the  third  book  of  Pappus.) 

IHEesolite  (Gr.  yiiffos,  and  XiBos,  stone; 
because  it  is  intermediate  between  Natrolite 
and  Scolezite).     A  lime-and-soda  Mesotype. 

Mesopblosam  (Gr.  fiitrot,  and  ^koi6s, 
bark  or  rind).  In  Botany,  the  cellular  layer 
of  baric  overlying  the  liber,  and  underlying 
the  epiphlceum,  i.e.  the  layer  immediately  be- 
neath tne  epidermis. 

Mesopbyllnm  (Gr.  fi/<ros,  and  ^{>\Kov,  a 
Iraf).  In  Botany,  the  parenchymatous  tissue 
forming  the  fleshy  part  of  a  leaf  between  the 
upper  and  lower  integuments. 

BKesotborax  (Gr.  fiivot,  and  dSpaJ^,  the 
ohe8t\  In  Entomology,  the  posterior  segment 
of  the  alitrunk,  which  bears  the  posterior 
pair  of  wings  and  the  third  or  posterior  pair 
of  legs. 

Mesotjpe  (Gr.  tkitroi,  middle,  and  ri^oi, 
type).  The  name  given  by  Haiiy  to  Natrolite, 
becaui^e  the  primary  form  of  its  ciystals  is  in- 
termediate between  Analcime  and  Stilbite. 

BKesoxallo  Aoid.  An  acid  obtained  by 
boiling  a  saturated  solution  of  alloxanate  of 
baiyta,  which  is  thus  resolved  into  mesoxa/ate 
of  baryta,  and  other  products.  This  acid  is 
crystallisable,  and  very  sour  and  soluble.  It« 
formula  is  C,  H„  Oio*2HO. 

Mesosolo  (Gr.  /ucos,  and  (»fi,  life).  The 
name  given  by  Professor  Phillips  to  the  middle 
of  the  three  great  geological  periods,  more  usu- 
ally denominated  Sbcondabt.  The  mesozoic 
group  includes  (1)  the  new  red  sandstone  or 
triassic,  (2)  the  lias,  (3)  the  great  series  of  the 
oolites,  (4)  the  Wealden,  and  (5)  the  cretaceous 
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seriee,  and  is  of  great  importance  in  England, 
owing  to  the  many  nsefol  minerals  which  it 
yields.  It  is  also  nch  in  fossils,  being  remark- 
able for  reptiles'  bones,  many  of  them  indicating 
animals  of  singular  forms  and  proportions.  It 
is  not  the  case,  however,  as  once  supposed,  that 
reptiles  first  appear  in  mesozoic  rocks,  as  thej 
have  been  recently  fonnd  in  coal  measures. 
Neither  is  this  middle  period  withont  represen- 
tative forms  of  animals  of  still  higher  organisa- 
tion ;  as  ^nadnlbeds  certainly,  and  birds  pro- 
bably, existed  during  the  whole  of  it.  The 
minerals  include,  besides  limestones  and  cement 
stones  very  rich  and  extensive  deposits  of  iron- 
ore,  and  abundant  stores  of  rock  salt  and  salt 
springs. 

Mespiliu  (Lat ;  Or.  nitnrikov,  the  Medlar- 
tree).  The  botanical  name  of  the  genus  of  the 
Hedlar.  The  common  medlar  is  called  Metpilus 
germanica.     [Mbdlas.] 

lIBess  (Lat.  mensa,  a  table).  In  Military 
language,  the  public  dinner  prepared  for  the 
officers  of  a  regiment  or  detachment,  and  to 
the  support  of  which  they  are  bound  to  con- 
tribute a  portion  of  their  pay.  Generally 
speaking,  only  married  officers  are  exempted 
from  contributing  to,  and  dining  at^  the  mess ; 
the  rest  preside  over  it  in  rotation,  without 
respect  to  military  rank.  There  is  a  small 
government  allowance  in  aid  of  the  expenses 
of  the  officers'  mess.  Messes  for  sergeants  have 
now  been  universally  established. 

Mbss.  In  the  Koyal  Navy,  the  general 
meeting  of  the  officers  at  the  meals.  In  large 
ships  uiere  are  the  ward-room  mess,  eun-room 
mess,  midshipmen's  mess,  and  engideer^s  mess. 
In  ships  of  the  frigate  class  and  smaller  vessels, 
the  ward  room  is  wanting.  The  sailors  are  also 
divided  into  messes  of  eight  to  twelve  men  each,' 
among  whom  one  acts  as  cook  and  messman. 
Each  officers'  mess  has  its  steward,  who  serves 
as  caterer. 

Messenver  (Fr.  messager,  from  Lat.  mis- 
sus, unt)  or  VoyoL  In  Naval  langusge,  a 
hawser  or  small  cable  of  about  sixty  fathoms  in 
length,  wound  round  the  capstan,  and  employed 
to  transmit  the  capstan's  power  to  the  great 
oable,  which  from  its  non-pliability  would  fail 
to  bite  so  well  on  the  barrel.  As  the  messenger 
is  wound  on  at  one  end  it  is  wound  off  at  the 
other,  the  loose  end  being  nipped  on  to  the 
cable  lower  down,  so  as  to  make  the  action 
continuous. 

MessenirerSff  Jtlnf's.  Certain  officers 
employed  in  the  secretary  of  state's  department 
to  convey  despatches,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
They  were  formerly  employed  in  serving  the 
secretaries'  warrants  for  the  apprehension  of 
parties  chained  with  high  treason,  or  other 
grave  offences ;  and  in  such  cases  it  was  not 
unusual  for  them  to  detain  their  prisoners 
at  their  own  houses.  In  the  year  1713  the 
ambassador  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco  was 
taken  into  custody  by  a  king's  messenger,  and 
l^leased  only  after  a  lapse  of  six  months. 

MCesslad.  The  name  given  to  the  only 
modem  epic  poem  of  Germany ;  the  subject  of 
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which  is  the  sufferings  and  triumph  of  the 
Messiah.  It  is  written  in  hexameter  verse,  for 
which  the  German  is,  perhaps,  better  fitted 
than  any  modem  language,  and  consists  of 
twenty  books.  The  publication  of  this  poem 
procured  for  its  author  a  great  reputation ;  but 
posterity  does  not  appear  to  sanction  the  high 
award  pronounced  on  it  by  contemporaneous 
writers.  The  reputation  of  Klopstock  among 
his  own  oounfifeymen  rests  chiefly  on  his  Odes ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  all  those 
parts  of  his  epio  poem  into  which  a  lyrie 
spirit  could  b^jpfused — ^in  other  words,  when- 
ever the  feelings  or  the  sympathies  were  to 
be  excited — there  are  few  poets,  either  an- 
cient or  modem,  to  whom  he  deserves  to 
be  postponed;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
dignity  and  sublimity  of  his  sentiments  are 
not  unfrequently  disfigured  by  the  pedantry 
and  affectation  of  his  style,  and  the  tedions- 
ness  of  his  episodes. 

BCesslali.  An  old  Hebrew  word,  signify- 
ing the  anointed  or  sacred,  corresponding  with 
the  Greek  word  'xp^''^^^\  &i>d  m  this  sense 
applied  by  Christians  to  the  Saviour,  as  it  iras 
anciently  applied  by  the  Jews  to  their  prophets, 
priests,  and  kings,  who  were  all  anointed  when 
they  assumed  their  office. 

MMwaave  (Mod.  Lat.  messuagium).  In 
Law,  a  messuage  is  said  to  be  properly  a 
dwelling-house  with  a  small  portion  of  land 
adjacent.  It  is  now  on9  of  the  general  words 
used  in  the  legal  description  of  dwelling-honses 
with  the  land  attached. 

Mesttno.  In  Spanish  America,  the  child 
of  a  Spaniard  or  Creole  and  a  native  Indian. 
[M1T1.ATT0.] 

MEetabollans  (Gr.  ii^afioklif  change).  A 
subclass  of  insects,  including  all  those  which 
undergo  a  metamorphosis. 

BKetaewriiAl  (Gr.  iutJl,  between  \  Kapiw6s, 
in  the  sense  of  tne  wrist).  Belonging  to  the 
metacarpus,  or  that  part  of  the  hand  which  is 
between  the  wrist  and  fingers. 

MCetaoentre.  A  term  first  applied  by 
Bouguer  to  a  certain  point  of  a  floating  body 
upon  the  position  of  which  the  stability  of  the 
body  depends.     [Htdbostjltics.] 

Metaoetone  (Gr.  t**^d^  indicating  change; 
and  acetone).  One  of  the  products  formed 
during  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  starch  or  sugar  with  eight  of  quick  lime ; 
it  is  a  colourless  liquid,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  of  an 
agreeable  odour.  Its  formula  is  C«  H5  0.  It 
is  converted  by  oxidising  agents  into  metace- 
tonic  (propionic)  acid  «  C,  H5  Oj  +  H  0. 

BCetaclilorite.  A  mineral  resembling 
Chlorite,  found  in  green  aggregated  crystals 
at  Bilchenberg  in  the  Harz. 

MetaraUio  Add.  When  gallic  acid  is 
rapidly  heated  up  to  about  480^,  carbonic  add 
and  water  are  evolved,  and  a  black  product 
remains  soluble  in  the  alkalies,  and  forming 
insoluble  compounds  with  many  of  the  metallic 
oxides.  This  product  has  been  termed  met^ 
^gallic  acid. 
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(Gr.  /urd,  indicating  change ; 
and  y4y€irts,  birth).  The  changes  of  form  wmch 
the  representative  of  a  species  undeigoes  in 
passing,  by  a  series  of  snccessiyely  generated 
ludiTidnals,  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  or 
imago  state.  It  is  contradistinguished  from 
mctaffwiyhosiSf  in  which  those  changes  are 
undergone  bj  the  same  individuals.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  metagenesis :  The 
egg  of  the  Medusa  is  developed  into  a  polype 
which,  assuming  a  form  called  Strobila,  sepa- 
rates into  numerous  individual  young  Medusee. 
The  larval  polype  propagates  other  similar 
polypes  by  gemmation,  each  of  which  becomes  a 
StrobilOy  and  is  resolved  into  numerous  Medusae. 
Thus  there  is  a  successive  production  of  pro- 
creating individuals  from  a  single  impregnated 
ovum  of  a  Medusa,  according  to  the  law  of 
Parthenogenesis. 

BEetallio  Colours.  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  pigments  of  mineral  origin,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  colours  derived  from  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Many  metals 
yield  coloured  compounds  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed as  pigments;  but  chromium,  copper, 
lead,  and  iron  are  especially  distinguished  for 
the  valuable  colours  which  they  produce. 

MotalUc  Tractors.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  Dr.  Elisha  Perkins,  of 
Norwich  in  Connecticut,  introduced  a  me- 
thod of  treating  diseases  by  drawing  over 
the  affected  pirt  two  small  metallic  rods 
made  of  different  metals,  which  he  called  me- 
tallic  tractors^  and  the  operation  was  called 
tractor ation.  The  use  of  tractors  has  been 
called  Perkinism. 

Metallooliroines  (Gr.  /i^oAAor,  metal^ 
and  xf^f^"^  colour).  When  very  thin  films 
of  peroxide  of  lead  are  deposited  by  electro- 
lytic action  upon  polished  steel  plates,  they 
give  rise  to  those  beautiful  prismatic  tints 
which  Nobili  first  described  under  the  above 
name. 

Metalloids  (Gr.  /i/roAAov,  and  cTSot,  form), 
A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  inflammable 
non-metallic  bodies,  such  as  sulphtir,  phos- 
phorus, &c.,  or  sometimes  to  all  the  non- 
metaUic  elements.  The  metallic  bases  of  the 
fixed  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  were  at  one 
time  called  metalloids,  in  consequence  probably 
of  their  low  specific  gravity. 

Metallvrffy  (Gr.  fi«ra\\ovffy4»,  I  smdt  or 
work  mdale).  The  art  of  separating  metals  from 
their  ores.  Some  of  the  principal  metallurp;ic 
processes  are  described  under  the  respective 
metals.  Dr.  Percy's  Metallurgy  is  the  most 
comprehensive  English  work  upon  the  subject, 
and  Phillips's  MeUdlurgy  is  a  useful  compen- 
dium. See  also  P^louze  and  Fr^my,  Chimie 
Inorganique,  ii.,  and  Dumas'  Chimie  appliquie 
aux  Arts. 

Metals  (Gr.  fUraWor).  The  metals  con- 
stitute a  numerous  and  important  class  of  ele- 
mentaiy  bodies:  they  are  characterised  by  a 
distinctive  lustre,  by  their  opacity,  and  by 
their  high  conducting  powers  in  respect  to  heat 
and  electricity.    They  amount  (including,  how- 
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ever,  some  of  doubtful  character)  to  63  in 
number,  and  are  enumerated  in  the  following 
table,  together  with  the  abbreviations  or  sym- 
bols by  which  they  are  usually  designated  in 
works  on  chemistry,  and  their  atomic  weights 
in  reference  to  hydrogen  as  unity  t — 


Potasslam    .  .  E  89 

Sodium    .    .  .  Na  28 

Lithium  ...  Li  7 

CafBium   .    .  .  Cas  183 

Rubidium    .  .  Rb  65 

Barium   .    .  .  Ba  69 

Strontium    .  .  Br  44 

Calcium  .    .  .  Ca  20 

Magnesium .  .  Hg  12 


Aluminum  .  . 

Gluciuum    .  . 

Zirconium   .  . 

Thorium .    .  . 
Yttrium  ... 

Erbium   .    •  . 

Terbium .    .  . 

Cerium    .    .  . 

Lanthanum.  • 

Didymium  .  . 


Al 

O 

Zr 


14 

7 

84 


Th     60 


Y 

Er 

Tb 


82 
? 
? 


Ce     46 
La     44 

Di     48 


Iron     ....  Fe    28 

Manganeso    .    .  Mn  28 

Zlno     ....  Zn    82 

Tin Bn    69 

Cadmium.    .    .  Cd    20 


Copper  .    .  . 

I>fld.    .    .  . 

Thallium  .  . 

Bismuth    .  • 

Cobalt  .    .  . 

Nickel       .  . 

Chromium  . 
Vanadium 
Tungsten 

Tantalum .  . 

Niobium    .  . 

Uolybdenum  . 

Uranium    .  . 
Tellurium 

Titanium  .  . 

Antimony .  , 

Amenio     .  . 

Mercury    •  . 

Silver   .    .  . 

Oold     .    .  . 

Platinum  . 

Palladium  . 

Rhodium  .  . 

Ruthenium  • 

Osmium    •  . 

Iridium    .  . 


Cu       33 
Pb     104 


Tl 

Bl 

Co 

Nl 

Cr 

V 

W 

Ta 

Nb 

Mo 

U 

Te 

Ti 

Sb 

As 


204 

218 
80 
80 
26 
68 
92 

138 
98 
48 
60 
64 
24 

122 
U 


Hg     100 
Ag      108 


Au 

Pt 

Pd 

Ro 

Ru 

Os 

Ir 


197 
99 
54 
52 
52 

100 
99 


The  first  five  of  the  metals  upon  the  pre- 
ceding list  are  distinguished  as  the  metals 
of  the  alkalies ;  their  oxides  are  powerfully 
alkaline ;  they  have  an  intense  affinity  for  oxy- 
gen, and  decompose  water  at  all  temperatures. 
The  next  four  metals  are  the  bases  of  the  al- 
kaline earths;  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
magnesium,  they  also  decompose  water  at  all 
temperatures.  The  ten  succeeding  metals,  with 
the  exception  of  aluminum,  have  been  but  im- 
perfectly examined ;  they  are  generally  desig- 
nated as  the  bases  of  the  earths.  The  following 
twenty-two  metals  have  been  sometimes  divided 
into  those  which  form  basic  oxides,  and  those 
which  form  acids ;  and  they  have  been  separated 
into  other  distinctive  groups,  having  reference 
to  the  action  of  adds  upon  them,  to  their 
action  upon  water  at  high  temperatures,  and  to 
the  isomorphism  of  their  salts ;  these  characters, 
however,  are  not  sufficiently  definite ;  and  as 
regards  the  basic  or  the  acid  character  of  their 
compounds  with  oxygen,  several  of  them  form 
compounds  belonging  to  both  classes.  The 
last  nine  metals  include  those  which  have  been 
particularly  designated  as  noble  metals;  they 
are  not  changed  by  air  or  by  water,  and  their 
affinity  for  oxygen  is  comparatively  feeble: 
to  some  of  these  properties,  however,  osmium 
forms  an  exception. 

Phtsical  Pboperties. — A  high  degree  of 
lustre  is  one  of  the  leading  physical  characters  of 
the  metals,  the  colour  of  the  light  which  they 
reflect  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  metal  and 
the  number  of  reflections  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected.  In  most  cases  it  is  nearly  white^ 
grey,  or  bluish:  from  gold  it  is  vellow,  and 
from  copper  red;  but  the  intensities  of  these 
colours  may  be  greatly  increased  by  repeated 
reflection. 
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The  opacity  of  metals  is  such,  that  when  in 
very  thin  leaves,  thej  transmit  no  light.  Qold 
is  BO  far  an  exception,  that  when  beat«n  into 
leaves  of  a  200,000th  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
it  transmits  green  light,  and  if  alloyed  with 
silver,  blue  light  There  are  also  other  means 
by  which  extremelv  thin  metallic  films  may 
be  obtained,  and  which  often  exhibit  a  certain 
amount  of  trauHparency. 

Hardness — BrittUnfM. — Few  of  the  metals, 
when  pure,  are  very  hard ;  thi'y  are  generally 
softer  than  steeL  Lead  may  bo  scratched  by 
the  nail ;  and  potassium  at  60^  is  softer  than 
wax.  Some,  such  as  antimony,  arsenic,  and 
bismuth,  may  be  easily  pulverised :  others  are 
brittle  at  one  temperature,  but  malleable  and 
ductile  at  another.  Zinc,  for  instance,  which 
at  common  temperatures  is  comparatively  brit- 
tle, may  be  rolled  and  drawn  into  wire  when 
heated  up  to  300°. 

MalUaffility^  or  the  capacity  of  being  ex- 
tended by  hammering  or  rolling,  belongs'  to 
some  of  the  metals  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
Common  gold-leaf,  for  instance,  is  not  more 
than  a  200,000th  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  and 
three  grains  of  the  metal  are  sufficient  to  cover 
a  square  foot.  Silver,  copper,  and  tin,  also 
admit  of  great  extension  under  the  hammer. 
In  hammering  and  rolling,  some  of  the  metals 
become  so  hard  and  brittle  as  to  require  occa- 
sional annealing ;  in  these  cases  they  give  out 
much  heat.  The  following  is  the  order  of 
malleability :  gold,  silver,  copper,  aluminum, 
tin,  cadmium,  platinum,  lead,  zinc,  and  iron. 

Dttctility. — The  malleable  metals  are  also 
ductile;  i.e.  they  admit  of  drawing  out  into 
wire.  In  this  respect^  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
and  iron  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list.  A 
grain  of  gold  may  be  drawn  into  600  feet  of 
wire.  A  wire  of  platinum,  not  exceeding  a 
30,000th  of  an  inch  diameter,  has  been  ob- 
tained by  placing  it  in  the  axis  of  a  small 
cylinder  of  silver,  and  then  drawing  the  com- 
pound wire  in  the  usual  way,  and  afterwards 
dissolving  off  the  silver  by  nitric  acid.  The 
order  of  ductility  is  as  follows:  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  iron,  copper,  aluminum,  zinc,  tin, 
and  lead. 

Tenacity^  or  the  power  of  supporting  a 
weight  without  brealung,  is  an  important 
property  of  the  metals.  Iron  is  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  and  lead  at  the  bottom;  but 
tho  respective  tenacities  are  much  influenced 
by  the  temperature  at  which  the  compari- 
sons are  made,  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  tested,  and  more  especially  by  the  pro- 
cess of  annealing.  A  wire  of  unannealed  iron, 
which  sustained  a  weight  of  26  lbs.,  only  bore 
12  lbs.  after  having  been  annealed;  and  a 
wire  of  copper  which  sustained  22  lbs.  before 
annealing,  was  broken  by  9  lbs.  after  annesd- 
ing.  The  following  metals  are  arranged  in  the 
oraer  of  their  tenacities:  iron,  copper,  palla- 
dium, pUtinum,  silver,  gold,  zinc,  tin,  lead. 
The  tenacity  of  iron  compared  with  lead  is  as 
26tol. 

In  the  following  table  the  figuroe  represent 
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87-7 

SflTer     • 

• 

.  lW-1 

84*7 

Flatinom 

• 

.S74-3 

100-8 

Copper   • 

■ 

.  902^ 

150-7 

Iron 

• 

.  54»-5 

the  number  of  pounds  required  to  break  wires 

one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter: — 

Lead  . 

Tin  .       . 

Zino  .        . 
Qold 

The  tenacity  of  a  metal,  with  few  exceptions, 
decreases  in  proportion  as  its  temperature  in- 
creases ;  but  iron,  though  less  tenadoos  at  212^ 
than  at  32°,  is  more  so  at  890^  than  at  212<'. 

Crystalluatian. — ^Metals  are  susoppdble  of 
assuming  the  crystalline  form.  With  many, 
this  may  be  effected  by  fusion  and  slow  cooling; 
and  especially  by  suffering  the  melted  metal  to 
concrete  externally,  and  then  perforating  the 
solid  crust)  and  pouring  out  the  liquid  interior. 
The  cavity  so  formed  will  be  then  lined  with 
crystals :  this  mode  of  proceeding  answers  ex- 
tremely well  with  bismuth,  whi<m  furnishes  a 
congenes  of  cubic  crystals.  When  the  m^als 
are  precipitated  by  each  other,  they  often 
ciystallise  during  their  deposition,  as  in  the 
precipitation  of  ulver  by  mercury,  and  in  that 
of  lead  by  zinc  A  stick  of  phosphorus  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  silver  becomes  incrosted 
with  metallic  crystals.  Gold  is  oocaaionally 
deposited  in  a  crystalline  form,  from  its  ethereal 
solution.  During  the  electrolysis  of  metallic 
solutions,  especiaUy  when  low  powers  are  em- 
ployed, beautiful  ciystals  are  also  occasionally 
obtained. 

The  crystalline  structure  of  a  metal  mate- 
rially affects  some  of  its  other  physical  properties. 
Copper,  silver,  and  even  gold,  become  oompsA- 
tivoly  hard  and  brittle  when  in  a  ciystaUine 
condition ;  and  the  most  brittle  metals  are  those 
which  most  readily  assume  the  crystalline  form, 
such  as  bismuth  and  antimony.  Even  iron, 
which  in  one  condition  is  fibrous,  tough,  and 
tenacious,  becomes  relatively  brittle  when  it 
assumes  even  an  approach  to  a  crystalline 
structure ;  and  this  change  in  its  condition  is 
sometimes  the  result  of  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  shows  itself  in  bars  and  axles  which 
have  been  subjected  to  protracted  friction  and 
vibration. 

Specific  Gravity,  — The  specific  gravities  of 
the  metals,  or  their  relative  densities,  as  com- 
pared with  distilled  water  at  the  temperature 
of  60^,  are  shown  in  tho  following  table ;  they 
include  the  lightest  and  the  heaviest  solids. 
The  metal  lithium  is  the  lightest,  and  plati- 
num the  heaviest,  of  all  known  solids. 


Qsinlnm  .... 
Platinum  .... 
Iridiom     .    •    •    . 

Gold 

Tungsten  .... 
Meroury  .... 
Rhodium  .... 
Palladium  .  .  . 
Bntheniom   .    .    . 

Lead 

Thallimn  .... 

Silver 

Bisnintli   .... 

Cobalt 

Copper 

Nickel 

Molybdenum .  .  . 
Oadmiam.    .    .    . 


31*40 

ICanganeae 

21'15 

Iron     .    . 

31'16 

Tin.    .    . 

19-8 

Zinc .    .    . 

17-6 

Oolnmbima 

]8*ft 

Antimony 

12*0 

Tellmiam 

11-8 

Arsenic     . 

11-8 

Chromium 

11-4 

Titaninm  . 

11-8 

Alaminom 

10-6 

Btrontinm 

9-8 

Olncinnm 

8-9 

Magnesium 

8'9 

Calcium    . 

8-8 

Sodium 

8-6 

Potassium 

8-6 

Lithium 

7-8 
7-3 
7-1 
6-0 
6-7 
C-8 
6-9 
6-9 
5-3 
j-fl 

3*5 

8-1 

1-74 

1-5 

0-97 

0*69 
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Relation  of  Metals  to  i2<?<rf.— The  changes  of 
hulk  which  metalfi  undergo  "with  changes  of 
temperature  are  relatiyely  greater  than  those  of , 
other  bodies ;  but  each  metal  has  its  peculiar  i 
rate  of  expansion,  as  shown  in  the  following  ! 
table,  in  which  1,000,000  parts  of  each  metal 
are  assumed  to  be  heated  from  32^  to  212° : — 


Platinum   . 
Palladium  . 
Antimony  . 
Iron  . 
Bismuth    • 
Gold. 
Copper 
Silver 
Tin    . 
Lead. 
Zinc  . 


Increase 
in  length 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


in  1131 
in  1000 
in    023 


in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
n 
in 
in 


846 
718 
682 
682 
524 
516 
351 
340 


Increase 
in  balk 

1  in  377 

in  333 

in  307 

in  282 

in  239 

in  227 

in  194 

in  176 

in  172 

in  117 

in  113 


The  expansion  of  glass  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  platinum,  and  hence  wires  of  that  metal 
may  be  welded  into  fused  glass  without  inconve- 
nience ;  but  if  we  substitute  a  wire  of  another 
metal,  its  different  rate  of  contraction  tends  to 
break  the  glass  as  it  cools.  So  also  a  compound 
bar  of  iron  and  copper,  or  of  platinum  and  sil- 
ver, formed  by  riveting  strips  of  the  metals  to 
each  other,  though  it  remains  straight  at  the 
temperature  at  which  they  were  riveted,  be- 
comes warped  or  curved  when  heated  or  cooled. 
The  metallic  thermometer,  and  the  compensa- 
tion pendulum  or  balance-wheel  as  appUed  to 
clocks  and  watches,  are  illustrations  of  the  same 
principle. 

The  force  exerted  in  this  act  of  metallic 
expansion  is  so  considerable  as  often  to  produce 
injurious  effects  when  not  adequately  provided 
for,  as  in  railways,  bridges,  water  and  gas 
pipes,  and  in  the  beams,  columns,  and  roofsi  of 
buildings. 

The  enansion  of  a  metallic  bar  has  been 
successfully  applied  sa  a  means  of  measuring 
high  temperatures,  as  in  ZhnielTs  pyrometer. 

That  the  metals  are  excellent  conductors  of 
heat  is  learnt  by  the  rapidity  with  which  heat 
passes  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a  metallic 
bar ;  and  that  the  different  metals  thus  transmit 
heat  with  different  desrees  of  jjhcility,  is  shown 
by  comparative  experiments.  If,  for  instance, 
two  similar  bars  of  silver  and  of  platinum  be 
heated  at  one  end,  the  silver  will  be  more 
rapidly  heated  throughout  than  the  platinum. 
Gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  among  the  best 
conductors ;  then  come  iron,  zinc,  and  tin ;  and 
lastly,  lead.  A  consequence  of  this  property 
of  tne  metals  is,  that  they  communicate  and 
abstract  heat  more  readily  than  other  bodies ; 
that  they  feel  hotter  and  colder  tiian  wood,  or 
other  bad  conductors,  though  of  the  same 
temperature.  If  the  thermo-conducting  power 
of  gold  be  assumed  as  sslOO,  that  of  silver 
will  be  about  98,  of  copper  90,  of  iron  88,  of 
tin  30,  and  of  lead  only  18. 

The  polished  metals  are  remarkable  for  their 
low  power  of  emitting  and  of  receiving  radiant 
heat,    A  polished  metallic  vessel  fifled  with 
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hot  water,  is  a  long  time  in  cooling ;  and  such 
a  vessel  containing  cold  water,  and  placed 
before  the  fire,  is  a  long  time  in  aoquiring  heat. 
When  the  polish  is  taken  off,  the  radiating  and 
receptive  powers  of  such  vessels  are  increased ; 
but  under  all  circumstances  the  metals  are  bad 
radiators.  If  we  compare  the  radiating  power 
of  a  surface  coated  with  lampblack,  with  tnat  of 
polished  gold,  silver,  copper,  or  tin,  it  is  nearly 
as  100  to  12 ;  and  all  tarnished  metals  radiate 
better  than  those  which  are  bright  and  clean. 

Fimbility. — ^The  metals  are  all  susceptible  of 
fusion  by  heat,  but  the  temperatures  at  which 
they  liquefy  are  extremely  various.  At  higher 
temperatures  than  those  required  for  their 
fusion,  the  metals  are  volaiUe,  and  many  of 
them  may  be  distilled  in  close  vessels.  Mercury 
is  volatile  at  temperatures  above  40°.  A  piece 
of  gold  leaf  suspended  over  it  in  a  stopped 
botUe  becomes  slowly  whitened  by  amalgama- 
tion. Cadmium,  potassium,  sodium,  tellurium, 
zinc,  and  magnesium,  are  volatile  at  a  red  heat, 
and  arsenic  below  a  red  heat  Gold  and  silver 
are  converted  into  vapour  when  exposed  to 
intense  heat;  and  most  of  the  other  metals 
evaporate  under  similar  circumstances. 

Although  the  melting  points  are  mostly  men- 
tioned under  the  heads  of  the  respective  metals, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  give  in  this  place  a  table 
showing  how  some  of  the  more  important  metals 
differ  from  each  other,  in  regard  to  the  tem- 
perature at  which  they  pass  from  the  solid  to 
the  liquid  state.  The  metals  are  here  arranged 
in  two  groups :  1,  those  which  are  fusible 
below  a  red  heat  (1000®) ;  and  2,  those  which 
are  fusible  (Uwve  this  temperature.  The  metals 
not  included  in  this  list  can  be  readily  fused 
only  imder  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe : — 

Fusible  below  a  Red  Heat. 


ICttTciuy 

PotaBBtmn 

Sodium 

Lithimn 

Tin 

Cadmiom      • 

.     40° 
.    180° 
.    200° 
.    3fi6° 
.    442° 
,    442° 

Biflnnth 
Lead      . 
Zino       .       , 

Antimony 
Calcium 
Magneainm    . 

.    500° 
.    612° 
.    778° 
.    900° 
.  1000° 
,        .  1000° 

Fusible  above 

a  Red  Heat, 

Alnminnm     . 
Bilyer     . 
Copper  . 

.  1760° 
.  1878° 
.  19»6° 

Gold      . 
Cast  iron       < 

,        .  2016° 
.  2786° 

Specific  Heat  of  the  Metals, — ^By  the  term 
specific  heat  is  meant  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  Ause  equal  quantities  of  different 
substances  to  the  same  temperature.  If  we 
thus  compare  water  with  mercury  we  find  that 
the  specific  heat  of  water  being =1*000,  that  of 
an  equal  weight  of  mercury  is  only  0*033.  The 
specific  heat  of  water,  therefore,  or,  in  other 
words,  its  capacity  for  heat,  is  vezy  great  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  metals,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table ;  from  which  it  will  also  be  seen 
that  the  specific  heat  of  the  metals  increases 
with  their  temperatures,  so  that  it  requires 
more  heat  to  raise  them  a  given  number  of 
decrees  when  they  are  at  a  high  than  when  at 
a  low  temperature.  The  specific  heats  are  in 
all  cases  compared  with  water,  asel :— 
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Between 

BHwecn 

320  &  212<» 

32°  5i  672° 

Iron  . 

.     0-1098 

0-1218 

Zinc  . 

.     00927 

0-1015 

Copper 

.     00949 

0-1013 

Silver 

.     00557 

0-0611 

Antirnpny. 

.     0-0507 

00547 

Platinum  . 

.     00335 

0-0355 

Mercury    . 

.     0-0330 

0-0350 

-C,H,0,. 


Relation  op  the  Metals  to  Electricity 
AND  Magnetism. — In  respect  to  electrical 
conduction^  silver  is  the  best,  and  mercury 
the  worst  conductor.  Assuming  the  electro- 
conduction  of  silver  as  =100,  that  of  copper 
is  about  92,  gold  65,  zinc  24,  tin  14,  iron 
12,  lead  and  platinum  about  8,  and  mercury 
2.  These  conducting,  powers  are  remarkably 
influenced,  in  some  cases,  by  temperature. 
Thus,  in  reference  to  tin,  if  its  conducting 
power  at  32^  be  =16.  at  212^  it  will  only  be 
=  10  ;  so  that,  in  general,  the  lower  the  tem- 
perature of  the  metal,  the  higher  its  electro- 
conducting  power.  [Magnetism,  Tbrrbstbial.] 
Metals  which  are  bad  conductors  of  electricity 
bec^jme  most  heated  by  an  electric  current,  as 
is  well  shown  by  transmitting  a  current  of 
f'lectricity  through  a  wire  composed  of  alternate 
lengths  of  platinum  and  silver;  the  platinum 
only  becomes  red  hoL 

Magnetiism. — The  peculiarities  of  iron  in 
respect  to  magnetism  have  been  long  known,  as 
also  its  permanent  retention  by  steel.  When 
a  bar  of  iron  is  suspended  between  the  poles  of 
a  magnet,  it  is  equally  attracted  by  each,  and 
places  itself  parallel  to  the  magnetic  axis.  Some 
other  metals  are  similarly  affected,  though  in 
an  inferior  degree ;  but  there  are  some  which 
appear  to  be  repelled  by  the  magnetic  poles, 
and  which,  when  properly  suspended  between 
them,  assume  a  direction  at  ripht  angles  to  the 
magnetic  axis,  placing  themselves  equatorially, 
Faraday,  who  first  observed  those  phenomena, 
terms  such  substances  diamagnetic*.  He  has 
shown  that  various  solids,  liquids,  and  gases 
include  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  substances 
[Magnetism]  ;  and  that,  as  far  aa  the  metals 
are  concerned,  they  may  be  arranged  in  the 
following  order : — 


Macurtie 

DlaiDagn«ll« 

Iron              Cerium 

Bismuth 

Silver 

Nickel          Titanium 

Antimony 

Copper 

Cobalt          Palladium 

Zinc 

Gold 

Muiiganefle   Platinum 

Tin 

Anenio 

Chromium    Osmium 

Cadmitftn 

Uranium 

Sodium 

Iridium 

Mercury 

Tungsten 

Lead 

BKetameoonio  Aoid.  [Combnto  Acm.] 
Metainerio  (6r.  /utrd,  and  iiipos,  part), 
A  term  applied  in  Chemistry  to  bodies  having 
one  and  the  same  composition  and  atomic 
weight,  but  yet  differing  remarkably  in  certain 
of  their  properties,  probably  in  consequence 
of  dissimilar  molecular  constitution.  Thus, 
formiate  of  oxide  of  ethyle  (formic  ether)  and 
acetate  of  oxide  of  roetbyle  (methylo-acetic 
ether)  may  both  be  correctly  represented  by 
C|  Hf  O4,  but  the  elements  in  each  are  no 
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doubt  dissimilarly  grouped,  as  represented  in 
the  following  formulae: — 

Formiate  of  oxide  of  ethyle 

c,n,  o  +  c,HO, 

Acetate  of  oxide  of  methyle 
C,H,0  +  t\H3  0, 

'  Isomeric  compounds,  the  equiyalent  num- 
bers of  which  are  identical,  are  said  to  be 
metameric.*     [Isomerism.] 

MCat)unorpliio  Rooks  (Gbr.  fierd,  and 
f^P^f  form).  The  materials  of  the  earth's 
crust  beneath  the  soil  are  called  by  geologists 
rock,  whether  they  are  hard  like  limestone 
and  granite,  plastic  like  clay,  or  loose  like 
sand ;  and  of  these  rocks  all  that  are  not  in  the 
condition  in  which  they  were  originally  accu- 
mulated, must  be  regarded  as  changed,  altered, 
or  metamorphosed.  The  latter '  expression  is 
technical,  and  means  that  a  definite  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  structure  of  the  material. 

As,  therefore,  all  mechanical  rocks  except 
coral  limestones  have  originally  been  deposited 
from  suspension  or  solution  in  water,  and 
therefore  in  the  form  of  mud,  sand,  or  gravel  of 
some  kind,  it  becomes  obvious,  when  we  find 
sandstones  and  limestones,  or  compacted  and 
bedded  cliiys,  containing  bands,  nodules,  and 
crystals,  that  a  change  has  passed  oyer  them. 
They  are  no  longer  mud,  but  have  assumed  a 
new  existence  and  new  conditions ;  in  a  word, 
they  have  become  metamorphic  rocks. 

The  term  is  not  usually  so  widely  extended, 
but  it  is  dear  that  no  line  can  be  drawn.  Some 
rocks  are  so  little  altered  that  we  can  hardly 
recognise  the  change,  some  are  so  much  changed 
that  we  can  hardly  trace  the  original  form. 
Very  extensive  metamorphoses  can  take  place 
without  obliterating  the  traces  of  organic 
origin. 

More  commonly,  only  those  rocks  are  spoken 
of  as  metamorphic  which  show  the  last  stage 
of  a  transition  to  crystalline  structure,  and  to 
the  condition  called  plutonic  or  igneous.  Such 
are  marbles,  qnartzites,  slates,  micaceous  and 
other  schists,  and  gneiss,  all  of  these  being  recks 
in  which  the  evidences  of  original  aqueous  origin 
are  nearly  or  entirely  lost  Regarded  in  this 
lights  metamorphic  rocks  form  a  class  of  rocks 
distinct  from  aqueous,  from  yolcanic  or  recent 
igneous,  and  from  plutonic  or  ancient  igneous. 
So  many  doubtful  rocks  have,  however,  on 
further  examination  turned  out  to  be  metamor- 
phic, that  possibly  all  rocks  not  actually  show- 
ing marks  of  igneous  agency  may  be  found  to 
belong  to  this  large  and  important  group. 

Metamorphic  rocks,  of  which  calcareous  rock 
is  the  basis,  are  veir  yaried.  Actually  un- 
altered limestone  hardly  exists  as  a  rock,  for 
this  mineral  (carbonate  of  lime),  associated  and 
mixed  up  with  many  foreign  substances,  very 
readily  undergoes  change,  and  tends  to  separate 
itself  into  concretions  when  buried  with  other 
minerals  and  water.  The  common  chalk  or 
limestone  mud  is  not  much  altered,  but  it  often 
contains  shells  converted  into  flint  and  veins 
with  crystalline  calc  spar  or  crystalline  silica. 
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Coral  limestone  not  only  has  the  interstiees 
between  the  corals  filled  up  so  that  aU  are 
cemented  into  a  solid  mass,  but  is  often  so 
far  altered  as  to  be  partly  crystalline.  Shell 
limestones  in  the  same  way  arsMcompacted, 
cemented,  ciystallised,  and  sometimes  parts  of 
them  are  completely  replaced  by  other  mineral. 
Sandstones  also  are  cemented,  cracked,  and  the 
cracks  filled  with  matter  more  or  less  crystal- 
line. In  these  cases  the  marks  of  mechanical 
origin  are  by  no  means  obliterated.  But  where 
fossils  occur  in  rocks,  it  is  often  not  the  actual 
and  original  animal  product  that  we  see,  but 
something  like  it,  i.e.  something  into  which  it 
has  been  changed.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
discuss  how  or  why  these  changes  have  taken 
place ;  it  is  enough  to  point  out  the  significant 
fact.  Chaoge  goes  on  whenever  any  mixture 
of  mineral  matter  is  buried  in  the  earth  and 
left  exposed  to  ordinary  influences.  If  buried 
deeply  by  the  subsequent  accumulation  of  other 
deposits,  and  thus  brought  within  the  influence 
of  a  more  equable  temperature,  the  changes 
that  take  place  are  extensive  and  fundamental. 

In  this  way  a  complete  conversion  has  some- 
times taken  place,  fossiliferous  strata  having 
exchanged  an  earthy  for  a  highly  crystalline 
texture  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  their  contact  with  granite.  That  the  mere 
contact  of  granite  near  the  earth's  surface  has 
no  power  to  do  this,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
many  limestones  have  rested  unaltered  close  to 
granite  for  an  indefinite  period.  Besides  the 
conversion  mentioned,  dark  limestones  full  of 
shells  and  corals  have  been  turned  into  white 
statuary  marble,  and  hard  clavs  into  daystone, 
mica  slate,  and  hornblende  slate,  fossiliferous 
at  a  distance,  l^ut  losing  all  trace  of  fossil  near 
the  metamorphosed  rocks. 

BKetamorptaoses  (Gr.  fivrafiSp^wriSt  change 
of  form).  The  changes  of  form  which  the  re- 
presentative of  a  species  imdergoes  in  a  single 
individual.  The  term  has  practically  been  re- 
stricted to  the  instances  in  wnich  the  mdividual, 
daring  certain  phases  of  the  change,  is  free  and 
active,  as  in  the  grub  of  the  chaSer,  or  in  the 
tadpole  of  the  frog. 

Metaplior  (Gr.  fiera^pd,  from  ykera^ipw^  I 
transfer).  From  the  evidence  furnished  by  many 
words  Locke  coi^'ectured  that,  if  all  words  could 
be  traced  back  to  their  roots,  '  we  should  find 
in  all  languages  the  naines  which  stand  for 
things  that  fiUl  not  under  our  senses  to  have 
had  their  first  rise  from  sensible  ideas.'  [Lait- 
OTTAcn.]  The  progress  of  philological  science 
has  proved  not  only  that  the  conjecture  of 
liocke  is  fully  warranted  by  fact,  but  that  what 
he  with  other  philosophers  regarded  as  a  pecu- 
liarity of  certain  words,  was  really  the  pecu- 
liarity of  a  whole  period  in  the  history  of 
human  speech.  During  this  period  words  had 
simply  a  material  meaning;  and  men  gave 
utterance  to  nothing  beyond  strictly  sensuous 
impressions.  This  is  clear  on  an  examination 
of  such  words  as  grace  and  immortality ;  the 
former,  now  used  to  express  the  highest  gifts  of 
Qod  to  man,  being  traceable  to  a  time  when  it 
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expressed  simply  the.  brightness  derived  from 
fat  or  oil,  and  the  latter  to  a  time  when  it 
denoted  anything  which  could  not  be  pounded 
or  ground.  Hence  'no  advance  was  possible 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  man  without  meta- 
phor;' but  the  metaphorical  process  was, 
according  to  Professor  Max  Miiller,  of  two 
kinds,  the  radical  and  poeticaL  Radical  meta- 
phor is  '  when  a  root  which  means  to  shine  is 
applied  to  form  the  names  not  only  of  the  fire 
or  the  sun,  but  of  the  spring  of  &e  year,  the 
morning  light,  the  brightness  of  thought,  or  the 
joyous  outburst  of  hymns  of  praise.'  In  such 
cases,  the  word  rises  from  the  merely  material 
or  sensuous  object  to  a  mental  conception  which 
has  a  certain  analogy  with  the  sensuous  object 
originally  denoted  by  the  word.  Poetical  me- 
taphor is  '  when  a  noun  or  verb,  ready  made 
and  assigned  to  one  definite  object  or  action, 
is  transferred  poetically  to  another  object  or 
action.  For  instance,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
are  called  the  hands  or  fingers  of  the  sun,  the 
nouns  which  mean  hand  or  finger  existed  ready 
made,  and  were  as  such  tranderred  poetically 
to  the  stretched-out  rays  of  the  sun.  .  .  . 
What  applies  to  nouns,  applies  likewise  to 
verbs.  A  verb  such  as  to  give  birth  is  used,  for 
instance,  of  the  night  producing,  or  more  cor- 
rectly preceding  the  dav,  as  well  as  of  the  day 
preceding  the  night  The  sun  under  one  name 
is  said  to  beget  the  dawn,  because  the  approach 
of  daylight  gives  birth  to  the  dawn;  under 
another  name  the  sun  is  said  to  love  the  dawn, 
because  he  follows  her  as  a  bridegroom  follows 
his  bride ;  and  lastly  the  sun  is  said  to  destroy 
the  dawn,  because  the  dawn  disappears  as  soon 
as  the  sun  has  risen.'  The  results  of  this  pro- 
cess would  be  homonymy  and  polyonymy : 
by  the  firsti,  objects  originally  quite  distinct 
would  receive  the  same  name;  the  second 
would  furnish  a  vast  number  of  names  to 
denote  the  same  object.  On  these  two  con- 
ditions depends  the  growth  of  Mtthologt, 
which  is  '  but  a  part  of  a  much  more  general 
phase  through  which  all  language  has  atone 
time  or  other  to  pass.'  (Max  MuUer,  Lectures 
on  Language,  second  series,  viii.) 

Metapbospliorio  Aold.  A  term  by 
which  some  chemists  designate  the  protohy- 
drated  phosphoric  acid^HO,  PO5.  The  salts 
of  this  acid  are  monobasic, 

Metapbjvlo*  (Gr.  furd;  ^6iris,  nature), 
A  word  employed,  in  popular  usa^e,  to  denote 
enquiries  relating  to  objects  which  are  not 
merely  physical  and  sensible.  It  is  a  remark 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  that '  the  term  meta- 
physics affords  a  specimen  of  all  the  faults 
which  the  name  of  a  science  can  combine.  To 
those  who  know  only  tlieir  own  language  it  must, 
at  their  entrance  on  the  study,  convey  no  mean- 
ing. It  points  their  attention  to  nothing.  If 
they  examine  the  language  in  which  its  parts 
are  significant,  the^  will  be  misled  into  the  per- 
nicious error  of  believing  that  it  seeks  something 
more  than  the  interpretation  of  nature.  It  is  only 
by  examining  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy 
that  the  probable  origin  of  this  name  will  b« 
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found,  in  the  application  of  it  as  tlie  running 
title  of  Bcveral  essays  of  Aristotle,  which  were 
placed  in  a  collection  of  the  manuscripts  of  that 
great  philosopher  after  his  treatise  on  physics.' 
To  which  it  may  he  added  that  the  title  of  the 
works  in  question  (t&  /icr^  t&  ^wriirci)  was  not 
given,  as  &r  as  is  known,  by  Aristotle  himself, 
but  appears  to  have  been  first  used  by  one 
of  the  later  Peripatetics,  possibly  Andronicus 
Khodius  (b.  c.  80). 

Metaphysics,  howeyer,  in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  word,  has  been  defined  to  be  the 
science  which  regards  the  ultimate  grounds 
of  being,  as  distinguished  from  its  pheno- 
roenal  modifications.  As  a  means  of  attain- 
ing this  end,  it  considers  the  correlatiye  of 
being,  knowledge ;  and  knowledge,  not  merely 
in  reference  to  its  /orm,  as  it  is  capable  of 
law  and  regulation,  for  that  is  the  province 
of  logic — nor  in  re^trd  to  its  history,  and  the 
successive  stages  of  its  developement,  which 
are  the  objects  of  psycholo^,  or  mental  phi- 
losophy— ^but  knowledge  as  it  is  in  relation  to 
being,  or  objective  reality.  Philosophers  have 
not  been  satisfied  with  marking  the  resemblances 
of  the  appearances  in  nature,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  succeed  each  other,  whether  those 
appearances  were  outward  and  sensible,  or 
internal  and  revived  by  observation  of  their 
own  mental  processes;  they  have  not  even  been 
content  with  the  discovery  that  their  knowledge 
of  phenomena  was  self-consistent,  and  obeyed 
certain  determined  or  determinable  canons  or 
forms ;  they  have  felt  that  the  highest  end  of 
science  ooidd  then  only  be  attained  when  all 
knowledge  was  perceived  to  depend  on  a  one 
ultimate  principle,  which  should  demonstrate  at 
once  its  consistency  with  itself  and  its  absolute 
foundation  in  reality.  That  the  science  of  this 
ultimate  unity  is  that  to  which  the  greatest 
philosophers  have  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness assigned  the  name  of  metaphysics,  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  sufficiently  proves. 

As  it  would  be  impossible,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  work,  to  attempt  either  an  ana- 
lysis or  a  histoiy  of  this  branch  of  scientific 
investigation,  tiie  present  article  will  be  confined 
to  a  brief  summary  and  nomenclature  of  the 
principal  writers  and  schools  of  modem  meta- 
physics, or  psychology. 

1.  The  scholastic  writers  of  the  middle  ages, 
proceeding  on  the  road  which  they  conceived  Ari- 
stotle to  luive  indicated,  regarded  metaphysics, 
or  the  science  of  the  mind,  as  the  highest 
branch  of  philosophy,  and  made  it  the  special 
object  of  their  dose  but  narrow  investigation. 
Two  great  sects  arose  among  them :  (1)  ^t  of 
the  I^alists,  who  maintain^  (aoooraing  to  the 
philosophy  attributed  to  Plato)  the  real  exist- 
ence of  universal  ideas  or  universals;  (2)  the 
Nominalists,  who  denied  it^  and  taught  that  these 
universals  were  names  only,  inyented  and  used 
for  purposes  of  classification.  [Logic]  To  the 
first  class  belonged  Thomas  Aquinas,  and,  in 
general,  the  chiefs  of  what  was  esteemed  the 
more  orthodox  scholastic  philosophy;  to  the 
second,  AbeUrd,  Ockham,  and  others  of  less 
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celebrity.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Hie  disputes 
of  the  two  sects  produced  violent  quarrels, 
which  were  only  put  an  -end  to  by  the  more 
profound  dissensions  of  the  Keformation. 
Generally  peaking,  the  innovators  in  religion 
adhered  to  the  nominalist  cause  in  philosophy 
(Luther,  Melanchthon,  &c.);  but  the  original 
controversy  died  away,  to  revive  under  new 
shapes  and  designations  in  modem  metaphy- 
sical enquiries. 

2.  Omitting  the  bold,  but  not  systematic^ 
efiforts  of  Campanella  and  some  other  Italian 
philosophers  at,  or  soon  after,  the  period  of  the 
revival  of  letters,  we  may  proceed  to  France 
as  the  country  in  which  modem  metaphysical 
science  was  firat  entered  on  in  earnest.  Descartes 
(1696-1650)  stands  at  the  head  of  the  French 
school ;  deriving  the  reality  of  things  from  the 
phenomena  of  thought,  and  therefore  oocupyins 
the  position  of  leader  of  what  has  been  called 
the  spiritualist,  in  opposition  to  the  materialist^ 
school.  Pascal  (1625-1664)  was  an  indepen- 
dent thinker,  but  approaching  the  principle  of 
Cartesianism ;  of  which  the  chief  supporter  in 
France,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  reformer,  was 
Nicolas  Mallebranche,  whose  Recherche  dt  la 
VhiU  appeared  in  1674.  But  it  was  developed 
in  a  more  remarkable  manner  by  a  thinker  of 
a  higher  order,  who  belongs  to  France  by  his 
mental  education,  although  by  birth  a  Ihitch 
Jew,  Spinosa  ( 1632-167  7 ).  After  the  decay  of 
the  great  Cartesian  school,  no  metaphysician, 
strictiy  so  called,  of  any  great  oistinction 
appeared  in  France,  until  the  philosophy  of 
liocke  had  penetrated  the  thinkers  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Bonnet  (1720-1795),  the 
Encyclopedists  (Dalembert  and  BiderotX  Ca* 
banis  (1767-1807),  and  especially  Condillae 
(1716-1780),  reduced  the  science  of  mind,  step 
by  step,  to  complete  materialism.  In  recent 
times,  Victor  Oousin,  by  his  adaptation  of 
Scotch  and  Kantist  principles,  and,  still  more, 
the  great  apostle  of  Positivism,  Comte  (although 
not  directly  a  teacher  of  metaphysics),  have, 
among  many  others,  attempted  m  yarious  ways 
to  bring  back  the  current  of  French  opinion  in 
the  direction  of  spiritualism. 

3.  Omitting  Leibnitz  as  a  speculator  of  a 
more  general  class,  John  Christian  Wolf  (1679' 
1764)  deserves  the  title  of  the  founder  of  the 
German  school  of  metaphysics.  But  its  greatest 
name  is  that  of  Immanuel  Kant  (1724-1804). 
Rejecting,  and  powerfidly  combating,  the  hy- 
po^esis  of  Locke  which  deduced  all  knowledge 
from  the  senses,  he  endeavoured  to  establish  in 
opposition  to  it  itaXpkUotophiiofpure  reason  (or 
transeendeniaX)  based  on  4  priori  grounds,  which 
has  since  been  carried  so  &r  by  his  admirers 
and  followers  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  The 
greatest  of  these  are  the  paradoxical  fichte 
(1762-1814),  Schelling  (1776-1864),  and  Hegel 
(1770-1831). 

4.  The  history  of  metaphysical  science  in 
England  can  be  nowhere  studied  in  so  con- 
cise and  comprehensive  a  form  as  in  Dugald 
Stewart's  First  Preliminary  JHsMrtaUim  to 
the  Encydopadia  Britannica.    HobbeSy  I^^ 
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Bishop  Berkeley,  and  Hame,  are  the  four  great 
thinkers  of  the  early  period  who,  in  Tarious 
ways,  and  by  widely  different  yet  cognate  trains 
of  reasoning,  established  what  is  commonly 
called  the  materialisUo  theory;  and,  in  doing 
so,  became  the  founders  of  the  French  encyclo- 
pedist school  already  mentioned,  and  also  pro- 
moted that  popular  deyelopement  of  thought 
and  action  which  in  recent  times  has  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  society.  The  Scottish  or 
modem  school :  Beid  {Ih^ry  into  the  Human 
Mind,  1764),  Dugald  Stewart  himself;  and  Dr. 
Brown  {Lectures  on  the  PhUoeophy  of  the  Mind) 
have  been  termed  eclectic,  as  holding  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  the  simple  materialism 
of  the  former  and  the  transcendentalism  of  the 
Germans.  The  last  name  to  be  mentioned  in 
this  rapid  summary  is  that  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  whose  system  has  been  lately  sub- 
jected to  a  rigid  criticism  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill. 
(Examination  of  Sir  William  ^milton's  Phi- 
losophy,) 

Xetaplasm  (Or.  firrattXatrfUSf  from  irXcUro-w, 
I  form).  In  Grammar,  a  general  term,  com- 
prehending all  those  figures  of  diction  which 
consist  in  alterations  of  the  letters  or  syl- 
lables of  a  word ;  taking  place  in  three  ways 
— by  augmentation,  diminution,  or  immuta- 
tion.  1.  Augmentation  at  the  beginning, 
jtroethesie ;  in^  the  middle,  epentheeie ;  at  the 
end,  paragogei  to  which  may  be  added  ^t- 
aresiSf  adding  to  the  number  of  ^llables  by 
the  resolution  of  a  diphthong.  2.  Diminution 
at  the  beginning,  aphareeis;  in  the  middle, 
syncope ;  at  the  end,  apocope;  by  contraction 
of  two  Towels,  synaresie.  3.  Immutation,  anti- 
thesis, signifying  the  change  of  one  letter  for 
another ;  metathesis,  transposition  of  the  order 
of  letters.     [See  those  heads.] 

M«tapopliysla  (Gr.  lurd ;  iar6^iHrif,  a 
process).  In  Anatomy,  the  exogenous  process 
commonly  situated  between  the  diapophysis  and 
anterior  zygapophyses :  in  the  human  skeleton 
it  is  best  deyeloped  in  the  last  dorsal  and  first 
lumbar  yertebm ;  the  metapophyses  are  deve- 
loped more,  and  from  more  numerous  yertebrse, 
in  most  of  the  inferior  mammalia,  arriving  at 
their  maximum  of  length  in  the  armadillos,  in 
which  they  equal  the  neural  spines  in  length 
in  the  posterior  dorsal  and  the  lumbar  vertebrsB. 
They  relate  in  these  singular  quadrupeds  to 
the  support  of  the  carapace,  the  neural  spines 
representing  the  king-posts,  and  the  meta- 
pophyses the  He  beams,  in  the  architecture  of 
a  roof. 

Metastasis  (Gr.  change  of  position).  The 
transference  or  translation  of  a  disease  firom  one 
part  of  the  body  to  another. 

Metatarsus  (Gr.  fierd,  and  rdpo-os,  sc.  iro96s, 
heel).    The  instep  is  so  called  by  anatomists. 

Metatartarlo  Aeld.  A  modification  of 
tartaric  add  produced  when  the  latter  is  heated 
to  340^  Fahr.  Its' salts  are  more  soluble  than 
those  of  ordinary  tartaric  acid.     [Tartaaio 

ACTD.] 

Metathesis  (Gr.).  In  Grammar,  the  trans- 
position of  the  letters  of  a  word,  a  process 
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not  un&equently  exhibited  in  liie  words  of 
kindred  languages,  as  in  the  German  ross, 
English  horse.     [Metapla.sm.J 

Metaxlte.  A  fibrous  variety  of  Serpentine. 
The  same  name  is  given  by  Delesse  to  Chry- 
sotile. 

Metayer  (Ft.  ;  Lat  medietarius).  A  form  of 
tenure  peculiar  to  the  south-western  countries 
of  Europe,  in  which  the  tenant  pays  a  portion 
of  the  produce  to  the  landlord,  uom  whom  he 
receives  tools,  stock,  and  seed.  As  the  pro- 
portion paid  was  generally  one-half  of  the  pro- 
duce, the  name  metayer  was  given  to  this  kind 
of  tenure^  although  the  amount  varies  with  the 
goodness  of  the  soil  and  the  quantity  of  stock 
supplied. 

A  kind  of  tenure  closely  analogous  to  m^tairie 
prevailed  for  a  short  time  in  this  country  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and'the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  centuries.  Before  this 
time,  the  lord  almost  invariably  cultivated  his 
estate  by  a  bailiff  and  the  tenant  farmer  was 
practically  unknown.  After  the  great  pestilence 
of  1348,  the  wages  of  labour  increased  so  much, 
despite  the  various  enactments  made  to  check 
the  rise,  that  it  became  generally  no  longer  pro- 
fitable to  cultivate  land  by  hired  labour,  and 
the  estates  were  let  in  greater  or  smaller  parcels 
to  tenants  on  lease.  As,  however,  the  lords  had 
stocks  on  hand,  these  stocks,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  seed,  were  leased  with  the  land  to 
the  tenant,  the  tenant  covenanting  to  replace 
the  stock  at  the  expiry  of  his  lease,  or  to  pay 
a  fixed  sum  in  compensation  for  them.  From 
obvious  causes  this  temporary  expedient  in  the 
history  of  English  agriculture  was  soon  aban- 
doned, m^tairie  was  succeeded  by  farmers'  rents, 
and  finally  by  the  yeomanry  tenure  of  small 
proprietors;  the  wars  of  the  Hoses,  and  the 
gradual  impoverishment  of  many  among  the 
ancient  nobility,  having  contributed  powerfully 
to  the  change,  by  breaking  up  the  great,  but 
generally  scattered,  estates  of  the  chief  pro- 
prietors. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  has  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  economical  effect  of  metayer 
tenancy.  Arthur  Youn^,  who  yisit-ed  great 
part  of  France  and  Italy  just  before  the  French 
Kevolution,  speaks  generally  in  disparaging 
terms  of  this  form  of  tenure.  On  the  other 
hand,  Jones,  Sismondi,  and  Mr.  MiU  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  favourably  of  the  results  of 
this  holding.  In  all  probability,  all  are  in  the 
right.  Before  the  era  of  the  Kevolution,  the 
rights  of  th^gjseigniors  were  far  less  defined, 
and  their  tenams  were  more  liable  to  oppression. 
At  present,  however,  it  appears  that  the  balance 
of  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  tenant,  who 
holds  in  effect  his  lands  in  perpetuity,  subject 
to  the  payment  of  a  tax,  analogous  to  a  tithe, 
and  like  a  tithe  easily  convertible  into  a  money 
payment. 

Mete-sttok.  On  Shipboard,  a  measure 
used  in  stowing  the  cargo,  m  order  to  preserve 
proper  levels. 

Metempsyoliosls  (Gr.  /icrc/iif^x^^'^)-  A 
Greek  word  denoting  the  migrations  of  the 
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floid  tlirough  different  successiye  bodies.  Th« 
doctiine  of  the  transmigration  of  sonls  has 
existed  in  the  belief  of  varions  religions  and 
philosophical  sects  from  the  remotest  antiqnitj. 
It  formed  the  leading  doctrine  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  schools  of  philosophy  in  the 
"whole  heathen  world  [PrrHAGORBAir  Fhiloo 
sophy]  ;  it  was  said  to  hare  found  many 
adherents  in  Egypt;  bat  it  is  chiefly  among 
the  Indians  that  this  doctrine  has  taken  deep 
and  permanent  root.  The  Indian  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis  rests  on  the  supposition  that 
all  beings  deriye  their  origin  from  GKkI,  and 
are  placed  in  this  world  in  an  altogether 
degraded  condition,  from  which  they  all, 
but  more  particularly  the  human  race,  must 
either  decline  into  still  lower  degradation, 
or  rise  gradually  to  a  higher  state,  as  they 
giye  ear  to  the  yicious  or  the  yirtuous  sugges- 
tions of  their  nature.  It  must  be  remarked, 
howeyer,  that  the  Indians  make  a  wide  dis- 
tinction between  the  future  destiny  of  those 
who  haye  passed  through  life  tainted  by  the 
usual  yices  and  infirmities  of  human  nature, 
and  those  whose  liyes  haye  been  spent  in  the 
constant  discharge  of  religious  duties.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  soul  does  not  pass  through 
different  stages  of  existence ;  '  but  proceeds 
directly  to  reunion  with  the  Supreme  Being, 
with  which  it  is  identified,  as  a  riyer  at  its 
confluence  with  the  sea  merges  therein  al- 
together. His  yital  faculties,  and  the  elemente 
of  which  his  body  consists,  are  absorbed  com- 
pletely and  absolutely;  both  name  and  form 
cease;  and  he  becomes  immortal,  without 
parts  or  members.'  (Colebrooke's  translation 
of  extracts  from  the  BraTna^  Sutras,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Boydl  Astronomical  Society ^ 
Tol.  ix.) 

Metemptosls.    [Pbobvptosis.] 

BCeteorolite.    [Aeboutb.] 

BCeteorolOiry  (Gr.  yufrtwpoXoyla),  The 
science  of  meteors,  or  the  science  which 
explains  the  yarious  phenomena  which  haye 
their  origin  in  the  atmosphere.  Under  the 
term  meteorology  it  is  now  usual  to  include 
not  merely  the  obseryation  of  the  accidental 
phenomena  to  which  the  name  of  meteor  is 
applied,  but  eyery  terrestrial  as  well  as  atmo- 
spherical phenomenon,  whether  accidental  or 
permanent,  depending  on  the  action  of  heat^ 
light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  In  this  ex- 
tended signification,  meteorology  comprehends 
climatology,  and  part  of  physical  geography ; 
and  its  object  is  to  determinai^he  diyersified 
and  incessantly  changing  influences  of  the  four 
great  forms  of  natural  force  now  named,  on 
land,  in  the  sea,  and  in  the  atmosphere.  [See 
Atmosphbbb  ;  Climatb  ;  and  the  yarious  terms 
referred  to  under  Meteors.] 

Meteors  (Gr.  firriwpa).  A  name  giyen  to 
any  phenomena  of  a  transitory  nature  which 
haye  their  origin  in  the  atmospnere.  Meteors 
are  of  yarious  kinds.  Some  are  produced 
simply  by  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of 
the  atmospheric  fluid,  and  are  called  aerial 
meteors.    [Winds;  WHiRLwnn>s.]    A  second 
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class  arise  from  the  deposition  of  the  aqueoos 
partides  which  the  atmosphere  holds  in  a  state 
of  inyisible  yapour,  and  which  are  precipitated 
in  consequence  of  a  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture, sometimes  in  a  liquid  and  sometimes  in  a 
solid  form.  These  are  called  aqueous  meteors. 
[Dew;  Foos;  Hah.;  Rain;  Snow;  VAPoras, 
&c.]  A  third  class  of  meteors,  or  atmospherical 
phenomena,  are  caused  either  by  the  action  of 
the  precipitated  aqueous  particles  dispersed  in 
the  atmosphere  on  the  rays  of  light,  or  by  the 
unequal  heating  of  the  air  owing  to  which  the 
rays  of  light  are  under  certain  drcumstances 
reflected.  [Fata  Moboana  ;  Halo  ;  Mibaqi  ; 
Parhelia;  Rainbow.]  A  fourth  class  com- 
prehends those  which  present  the  phenomena 
distinctiye  of  combiu^on  or  incandescence. 
[Aeroute;  Aurora  Bobbalxs;  Fire  Balls; 
LiQHTNiNO ;  Shooting  Stabs,  &c] 

MeteorSf  Kiiinlnoiuif  The  generic  name 
now  giyen  to  those  phenomena  which  result 
from  the  entrance  into  and  combustion  in  our 
atmosphere  of  bodies  known  as  falliny  or 
shooting  stars,  hoUdeSt  meteors,  aerolites^  and 
meteoric  stones. 

Recent  inyestigations  haye  shown  that  these 

Shenomena  are  to  be  classed  no  longer  in  the 
omain  of  meteorology,  as  was  so  long  sup- 
posed, but  in  that  of  astronomy,  as  they  result 
m>m  the  entrance  into  our  atmosphere  of  small 
bodies  reyolying  round  the  sun  like  our  earth, 
with  this  difference,  that  they  do  not  taiyel 
singly,  but  are  congregated  in  seyeral  rings— 
tangible  orbits,  as  it  were.  The  falls  of 
shooting  stars  are  due  to  the  passage  of  our 
planet  through  one  of  these  rings ;  whereas  the 
meteors  which  appear  from  time  to  time,  termed 
sporadic  meteors^  are  bodies  which,  according  to 
M.  Faye,  haye  not  accomplished  the  immediate 
down-rush  into  our  atmosphere,  but  haye  for 
a  time  been  satellites  to  our  earth  until  at 
length  its  attraction  has  proyed  too  powerful 
for  them. 

Much  of  the  recent  progress  is  due  to  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Alexander  Herschel  in  this 
country,  and  Mr.  Newton  in  America.  Their 
cosmical  origin  has  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt 
by  the  fact,  among  other  considerations,  that 
the  star-falls  obsenred  from  the  earliest  times 
and  recorded  in  the  Chinese  annals  have 
always  occurred  at  the  same  day  or  nearly  so 
of  the  tropical  year,  i.  e.  they  haye  always  hap- 
pened in  tne  same  part  of  the  earth's  orbit.  The 
dates  at  which  at  the  present  epoch  star  showers 
are  expected  are  August  10  and  Noy ember  11* 
In  1799  and  1833  the  meteors  were  so  nume- 
rous that  it  has  been  estimated  that  34,000  fell 
per  hour.  Much  alarm  was  caused  among 
unciyilised  people  in  consequence.  Mr.-Newton 
has  estimated  that  the  ayerage  number  of  me- 
teors which  trayerse  the  atmosphere  daily  is 
7,600,000.  The  meteors  obsery^  on  the  same 
date  are  generally  found  to  issue  from  one 
point  in  the  sky,  called  the  radiant  pointy  and 
astronomers  haye  therefore  concluded  that  the 
appearances  are  due  to  seyeral  of  the  rings  to 
which  we  haye  before  referred.    We  haye  one 
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TiDg  which  famishes  the  August  meteors,  and 
another  the  November  meteors,  and  the  position 
of  these  rings  in  space  is  very  different^  for 
while  ofle  lies  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbit^  the  other  Is  inclined  to  it  at  a  considerable 
angle. 

The  heights  of  shooting  stars  at  their  en- 
trance and  extinction  are  on  the  average 
seyenty-three  and  flffrjr-two  miles,  with  a  pro- 
bable error  of  three  miles  only.  Their  velocity 
is  generally  thirty-five  miles  a  second.  The 
weight  of  some  of  them  has  been  estimated : 
shooting  stars  have  been  observed  weighing 
two  ounces,  large  meteors  weighing  two  hun- 
dredweight. Thus  the  motion  of  the  smaller 
masses  is  soon  converted  into  heat  sufficient 
to  raise  them  to  a  state  of  incandescence,  and 
we  see  them  as  shooting  or  falling  stars.  The 
larger  ones  can  resist  this  vapourising  action 
longer,  as  they  approach  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  we  see  them  as  glowing  coloured 
meteors;  while  the  largest  masses  resist  the 
action  longer  still — they  complete  their  faU, 
perhaps  burst,  and  spread  masses  of  meteoric 
iron  over  large  areas.  The  composition  of 
aerolites  is  very  constant,  and  their  study 
has  given  rise  to  the  most  interesting  specu- 
lations. 

Metbeffltii  (Ger.  meth,  mead),  A  beverage 
made  of  honey  and  water,  fennented  by  the 
addition  of  yeast. 

BSetbloitio  Aoid  (Gr.  ftrr^  and  Ouoy, 
sulphur).  An  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  on  ether;  althionic 
acia  is  at  the  same  time  formed. 

Metbod.  This  word,  from  the  Greek  ft^- 
Baios,  which  signifies  a  journey  undertaken  in 
quest  of  any  object,  or  a  way  of  attaining  any 
end,  denotes  any  mode  of  investigating  truth. 
Thus  we  have  the  dialectic  method,  the  in- 
ductive method,  the  analytical  method,  &c. 
[DiALBcncs;  Induction;  Analysis.] 

BCettaodlo  Medlolne.  Medicine  as  prac- 
tised by  the  methodic  sect  of  physicians,  of 
which  Themison  was  the  head.  They  endea- 
voured to  reduce  medicine  to  exact  rules,  and 
assumed  that  all  diseases  arose  from  constricted 
fibre. 

aieChodlats.  The  body  of  Christians  to 
whom  this  name  is  chiefly  applied  are  the 
followers  of  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  this 
sect :  hence  called  Wesleyan  Methodists.  But 
the  term  bears  a  more  extensive  meaning 
being  applied  also  to  several  bodies  or  sections 
of  Christians  who  have  seceded  or  withdrawn 
from  the  Wesleyan  denomination. 

The  origin  of  the  Methodist  socie^  took 
place  at  Oxford  in  1729.  After  the  Kevolu- 
tion,  when  the  principles  of  religious  toleration 
were  recognised,  the  clergy  of  Sie  Established 
Church  were  thought  by  some  to  have  sunk  into 
a  stat«  of  lukewarmness  and  indifierence.  This 
alleged  degeneracy  was  observed  with  pain  by 
John  Wesley  and  his  brother  Charles,  while 
students  at  Oxford ;  ^and  being  joined  by  a 
few  of  their  fellow-students,  they  formed 
rigid  and  severe  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
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their  time  and  studies,  for  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, for  self-examination,  and  other  religious 
exercises.  This  observance  of  system  in  eveiy- 
thing  connected  with  the  new  opinions,  as 
well  as  in  their  college  studies,  gained  for 
them  the  appellation  oS  Methodists;  in  allu- 
sion to  the  mcthodici,  a  class  of  physicians  at 
Borne  who  practised  only  by  theoiy.  (Celsus, 
De  Medicina.) 

In  the  mean  time  Wesley  took  orders  in  the 
Established  Church,  and  acted  for  a  few  months 
as  assistant  to  his  father,  who  was  rector  of 
Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire.  After  the  death  of 
the  latter  he  was  induced  (1735),  in  company 
with  his  brother  Charles  and  two  other  friends, 
to  accept  an  offer  to  go  to  Georgia,  in  North 
America,  to  preach  the  (Gospel  to  the  Indians. 
On  his  return  to  England  in  1737,  Wesley 
officiated  in  several  churches  of  the  Establish- 
ment. But  the  higher  ranks  were  offended  at 
his  declamatory  mode  of  preaching;  and  the 
churches  in  general  were  soon  shut  against 
him.  It  was  his  desire  to  be  allowed  to 
officiate  in  the  pulpit  of  his  native  church. 
But  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred threw  his  labours  into  a  different,  and 
ultimately  an  opposite,  channel ;  and  in  short, 
without  having  at  first  intended  it,  he  became 
the  founder  of  the  most  numerous  class  of 
Dissenters  in  Great  Britain. 

Being  thus  virtually  expelled  from  the 
Established  Church,  he  preached  in  Dissenting 
chapels  in  London  and  other  places  where  he 
could  obtain  admission.  In  course  of  time, 
and  owing  to  the  vast  multitudes  that  crowded 
to  listen  to  his  ministrations,  he  adopted  the 
expedient  of  preaching  in  the  open  air.  He 
first  formed  his  followers  into  a  separate  so- 
ciety in  1738,  the  year  after  his  return  from 
America,  though  he  referred  the  establish- 
ment of  Methodism  to  a  prior  date.  Wesley, 
from  this  date,  devoted  his  time  and  talents 
exclusively  to  the  propagation  of  what  he 
regarded  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Bis 
labours  were  chiefly  confined  to  England  ;  but 
he  also  paid  visits  to  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
in  the  former  of  which  his  success  was  incon- 
siderable. But  while  he  confined  his  own 
labours  to  G^reat  Britain  and  Ireland,  he  was 
not  inattentive  to  the  epiritual  necessities  of 
other  countries,  and,  by  means  of  a  succes- 
sion of  missionaries,  propagated  his  doctrines 
in  America  and  many  of  the  West  Indian 
islands.  * 

The  success  which  attended  his  missionaTy 
exertions  was  not  gained  without  obloquy,  par^ 
ticularly  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Owing  to 
the  liberality  of  the  age,  neither  himself  nor 
any  of  his  missionaries  were  exposed  to  stripes 
and  imprisonment;  but  all  of  them  met  with 
great  opposition,  and  some  of  them  were  beset 
with  moos,  and  sometimes  dragged  through  the 
streets  as  raving  enthusiasts  and  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace. 

Finding  his  sodetios  rapidly  increasing;  and 
having  been  refused  assistance  from  the  Esta- 
blished clergy,  Wesley  was  induced  to  have 
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recourse  to  lay  preachers ;  an  expedient  which 
he  was  at  first  exceedingly  ayerse  to  adopt, 
but  which  he  afterwards  found  most  efficient 
in  promoting  the  triumph  of  his  yiews.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  exercise  superintendence 
over  all  his  followers,  and  greatly  to  extend  his 
sphere  of  action. 

Wesley  denied  the  doctrine  of  election, 
though  he  admitted  that  certain  persons  and 
churches  have  been  elected,  and  that  ff^t 
events  have  been  foreordained;  and  differed 
from  the  system  of  Calvin  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  the  Atonement^  which  he  main- 
tained was  for  all  men ;  and  held  that  repent- 
ance preceded  faith.  (In  addition  to  Wesley's 
works,  particularly  his  Serjnons,  see  Benson's 
Apology  for  the  Methodists;  and  Myles's 
Chrofiological  History  of  the  Methoaists,) 
Wesley  and  his  followers  continued  long  after 
their  separation  from  the  Established  Church 
to  read  the  service  of  that  church;  nay,  the 
practice  was  continued,  in  a  few  instances,  after 
his  death. 

The  Methodists  have  adopted  a  system  of 
discipline  and  government  which  seems  to  par- 
take as  much  of  presbytery  as  of  any  other 
polity.  Of  this  system,  which  is  very  com- 
plicated, the  following  are  the  leading  fea- 
tures :  Each  society  or  congregation  is  divided 
into  smaller  bodies,  called  classes,  each  class 
embracing  from  twelve  to  twenty  persons,  one 
of  whom  is  styled  the  leader.  Each  society 
has  also  a  bodv  of  men  called  stetoards,  whose 
office  is  similar  to  that  of  deacon  in  the 
Established  Church.  The  duties  of  leaders — 
namely,  visiting  the  sick  and  holding  reb'gious 
intercourse  wiui  the  members  belonging  to 
their  class — are,  in  many  respects,  akin  to 
those  of  lay-elders  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  leaders,  stewuds,  and  mini- 
ster meet  once  a  week  (and  this  is  called  a 
leaden^  meeting),  ou  the  religious  business  of 
the  society;  and  to  account  for  the  funds 
zeceived  from  the  members. 

A  number  of  these  societies  united  consti- 
tutes a  eiretUt,  while  one  of  the  ministers 
within  the  district  is  termed  the  superintendent. 
The  ministers  officiating  in  the  oircuit  meet 
all  the  classes  quarterly,  and  speak  personally 
to  each  member.  Those  whoM  conduct  is 
devoid  of  reproach  receive  a  ticket^  the  chief 
use  of  which  is  to  prevent  imposture.  After 
the  conference  with  the  classes  another  meet- 
ing (called  a  Quarterly  meeting)  is  held,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  ministers,  leaders,  and 
stewsrds  in  the  circuit.  On  this  occasion  the 
stewards  deliver  their  collections  to  a  circuit 
steward;  and  eveiything  relating  to  secular 
matters  is  publicly  settled.  At  uiis  meeting, 
also,  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  pro- 
posed; and  the  stewards,  after  a  definite 
period  of  service,  are  changed. 

From  five  to  ten  or  fifteen  of  the  circuits, 
according  to  their  extent^  form  a  district,  the 
ministers  in  which  meet  annually ;  the  meeting 
being  termed  a  district  meeting.  This  as- 
sembly has  authority  'to  try  and  suspend 
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ministers  who  are  found  immoral,  enoneoas 
in  doctrine,  or  deficient  in  ability;  to  decide 
concerning  the  building  of  chapels ;  to  examine 
the  demands  from  the  circuits  respecling  the 
support  of  clergymen ;  and  to  elect  a  represen- 
tative to  attend  and  form  a  committee,  four 
days  before  the  meeting  of  the  annual  confer- 
ence, in  order  to  prepare  a  draught  of  the 
stations  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  circuit 
stewards  are  present  at  this  meeting  during  the 
settlement  of  all  financial  matters.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  assembly  is  conclusive  untU  the 
meeting  of  the  conference,  to  which  an  appeal 
is  allowed  in  all  cases. 

The  conference,  which  is  the  supreme  judica* 
tory,  and  whose  decisions  are  final,  •  consists, 
strictly  speaking,  only  of  a  hundred  of  the 
senior  itinerant  preachers,  in  terms  of  a  deed 
of  declaration  executed  by  Wesley  and  enrolled 
in  chancery.  In  this  deed  the  meeting  is 
termed  'the  Conference  of  the  people  called 
Methodists.'  But  the  conference  ia  generally 
composed  of  the  preachers  elected  at  the  pre- 
vious district  meetings  to  be  their  representa- 
tives, of  the  superintendents  of  the  circuits, 
and  of  every  minister  who  chooses  to  attend ; 
all  of  them  being  allowed  the  same  right  of 
voting  as  the  hundred,  or  legal  conference. 
From  this  body  all  authority  emanates ;  and  by 
them  all  regulations  to  be  observed  throughout 
the  whole  Methodist  connection  are  framed. 
The^  appoint  ministers  to  their  respective 
stations.  The  results  of  their  discussions  are 
annually  published  after  each  meeting  under 
the  title  of  Minutes  of  Conference,  which  em- 
body the  laws  of  the  society.  (  General  Bules 
of  the  Methodist  Society;  Adam's  Religious 
World,  yoL  iii.  pp.  113-119.) 

At  the  death  of  Wesley,  in  1791,  there  were, 
in  G-reat  Britain  and  Ireland,  about  300  iti- 
nerant preachers  in  connection  with  the  new 
sect»  and  1,000  local  preachers— some  of  them, 
however,  having  very  small  congregations — and 
80, 000  members.  But  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
have  established  foreign  stations  in  Australis, 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  &c. ;  and  so  rapidly  have 
they  increased,  that  the  number  of  Wesleyan 
Methodists  in  186Q,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  two  millions ;  and  the 
total  number  of  preachers,  regular  and  super- 
numerary, was  6,000. 

Various  offshoots  have  taken  place  from 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  at  various  times; 
among  the  most  important  of  which  may  be 
reckoned  the  followers  of  Whitfield,  once  the 
coadjutor,  and  afterwards  the  most  powerful 
and  eloquent  opponent  of  Wesley,  and  sup- 

gtrter  of  Calvinism ;  the  Methodists  of  Lady 
untingdon's  connection,  in  whose  chapels  seiv 
vice  is  performed  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
church  of  England ;  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Me- 
thodists ;  the  Primitive  Methodists  [Kaiytbbs]  ; 
the  New  Connexion  Methodists;  the  Inde- 
pendent Methodists  [ImiispBiniEMTs],  &c 
Some  of  these  sects,  particuhirly  the  Whit- 
fieldians,  are  nearly  allied  in  government  and 
discipline  to  the  Independents.    (In  addition 
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to  the  works  already  quoted,  see  Journal 
of  John  Wesley ;  Lives  of  Wesley,  by  Coke, 
Moore,  and  Southej;  Kightmgale*B  i\>r<ratture 
of  Methodism.) 

The  total  nnmber  of  places  of  worship  be- 
longing to  the  Methodists  of  ereiy  chiss,  and 
to  isolated  congregations  of  similiur  tenets,  in 
England  and  Wales,  amounted  in  1851  to 
about  12,600.    (Census.) 

Metbyl.  The  hydrocarbon  radical  of  me- 
thylic  ^IcohoL  It  is  a  colourless  inflammable 
gas  burning  with  a  luminous  flame,  and  is  ob- 
tained from  its  iodide  by  the  action  of  zinc  at 
a  high  temperature  undOT  pressure,  as  also  by 
the  electrolysis  of  acetate  of  potash.  Its  hy- 
dride is  Mabsh  Gas.  Its  oxide  or  methylic  ether 
is  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatui^BS,  but  like 
its  homologue,  yinic  or  ethvlic  ether,  it  forms 
definite  compounds  with  acids.  The  hydrated 
oxide  of  methyl,  methylic  alcohol,  voooi  spirit, 
or  pyroxylic  s^rit,  is  one  of  the  products 
of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood :  after 
rectification  it  is  sent  into  commerce  in  a 
very  impure  state  under  the  name  of  toood' 
naphtha. 

aCetbylamSBe*  Ammonia  in  which  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  methyL  It 
is  an  inflammable  gas  greatly  resembling  am- 
monia in  its  chemical  character.  It  may  be 
formed  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  methyl  upon 
ammonia,  and  subsequent  distillation  with  pot- 
ash. 

MetliyUited  Spirit.  Alcohol  mixed  with 
one-tenth  of  its  Yolume  of  wood  spirit.  By 
this  admixture  its  solvent  powers  are  not  de- 
teriorated, and  it  may  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  varnishes,  and  for  many  other 
applications  in  the  arts,  while  the  disagreeable 
flavour  communicated  by  the  wood  spirit  pre- 
vents its  being  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
gin,  or  other  intoxicating  liquors.  The  excise 
regulations  permit  the  sale  of  this  article  free 
of  duty,  which  is  a  great  boon  to  many  of  the 
arts  and  manufactures. 

BKetliylene.  A  hydrocarbon  composed  of 
two  atoms  of  carbon  and  two  of  hydrogen 

(C.  n.). 

Metli  (Gr.).  One  of  the  small  planets 
belonging  to  the  group  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter.     [Asteroid.] 

MetoBd  (Gr.  fiirotKoi,  sojourners).  The 
resident  aliens,  who  formed  a  large  class  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Athens.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  few  fall  citizens  by  many 
disabilities  and  burdens.  They  had  no  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  state,  and  were 
precluded  from  the  power  of  possessing  landed 
estates.  Each  was  compellea  to  purchase  the 
protection  which  he  received  from  the  state  by 
the  payment  of  a  small  annual  sum  (iuroUiO¥\ 
and  to  place  himssH  under  the  guardianship 
of  a  citizen  (vpooYinif),  who  was  his  formal 
representative  in  the  courts  of  law.  They 
were  generally  engaged  in  mercantile  and  me- 
chanical business. 

Metonio  Ojtim  (so  called  from  Meton,  its 
invontnr.  B.  c.  432).    A  cyde  of  nineteen  years, 
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or,  more  accurately,  of  6,940  days ;  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  new  moons  fall  on  the  same 
days  of  the  year,  and  the  eclipses  return  in 
nearly  the  same  order.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  in  nineteen  solar  years  there  are  235 
lunations  (with  a  difl&rence  of  a  few  hours), 
and  very  nearly  one  complete  revolution  of 
the  moon's  nodes.  The  cycle  was  corrected 
by  Calippus.    [Calipwc  Period  ;  Cycle.] 

BCetonjrniy  (Gr.  fieruyvfjda,  change  of  name). 
In  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  a  figure  by  which 
the  name  of  an  idea  or  thing  is  substituted 
for  that  of  another,  to  which  it  has  a  certain 
relation.  Thus,  the  effect  is  frequently  sub- 
stituted for  the  cause — grey  hairs  stands  for 
old  age :  the  abstract  for  the  concrete — 'What 
doth  gravity*  (i.e.  the  grave  person)  'out  of 
his  b^  at  midnight?' — substance  for  quality, 
precedent  for  subsequent,  &c. 

Metope  (Gr.  /icr^).  In  Architectnre, 
the  square  space  in  the  £rieze  between  the 
triglyphs  in  the  Doric  order.  It  is  either  left 
plain  or  decorated,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  architect  In  the  most  ancient  examples  of 
this  order,  the  metopes  were  left  quite  open. 

[ARCHrrBCTUBBj 

Metopion  ( Gr.).  An  ancient  ointment  con- 
taining galbanuni,  which  was  formerly  called 
Metopium. 

Metoposoopy  (G^.  fUrctvov,  a  forehead, 
and  (TKov^of,  /  view).  The  art  of  divination  by 
inspecting  the  forehead,  treated  of  especially 
by  the  famous  Cardanus.  The  signs  of  the 
forehead  are  chiefly  its  lines;  but  moles  and 
spots  are  also  supposed  to  have  their  particular 
meaning.  The  fines  are  under  the  dominion 
of  their  several  planets. 

Metre  (Gr.  f^irpoy,  measure).  In  the 
classical  sense  of  the  word,  a  subdivision  of  a 
verse.  The  Greeks  measured  some  species  of 
verses  (the  dactylic,  choriambic,  antispastic, 
Ionic,  &c.)  by  considering  each  foot  as  a 
metre;  in  others  (the  iambic,  trochaic,  and 
anapaestic)  each  dipodia,  or  two  feet^  formed 
a  metre.  Thus,  the  dactylic  hexameter  (the 
heroic  verse)  contained  six  dactyls  or  spondees : 
the  iambic,  anapaestic,  and  trochaic  trimeter,  six 
of  those  feet  respectively.  A  line  is  said  to  be 
acatalictic  when  the  last  syllable  of  the  last 
foot  is  wanting;  hraehycatalectic,  when  two 
syllables  are  cut  off  in  tiie  same  way ;  hyper- 
catalectic,  when  there  is  one  superfluous  syllable. 
[Foot,  in  Prosody.] 

Mih-BB.  The  French  unit  of  length. 
[Measures.]  It  is  somewhat  longer  than 
an  English  yard,  being,  in  fact,  equal  to 
39-37079  EngUsh  inches.  By  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament passed  in  1864,  the  mitre  was  ren- 
dered a  legally  valid  measure  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Metiio  System.  A  system  of  weights 
and  measures  adopted  first  in  France,  and  now 
slowly  superseding  the  systems  in  use  in  other 
countries. 

The  two  most  important  points  of  this  sys- 
tem are :  firstly,  that  it  is  a  decimal  system,  and 
secondly,  that  the  units  of  length,  superficies, 
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folidity,  and  weight,  are  all  correlated,  two 
data  only  being  used,  tlie  metre  and  the  weight 
of  a  cube  of  water  the  side  of  which  is  the 
y^th  part  of  a  m^trc. 

The  system  was  suggested  as  long  ago  as 
1528  by  Jean  Fernal,  a  physician  of  Henry  11. 
of  France ;  but  the  suggestion  took  a  practical 
turn  in  1790,  when  Prince  Talleyrand  distri- 
buted among  the  members  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  France  a  proposal,  founded  upon 
the  excessiye  diversity  and  confusion  of  the 
weights  and  measures  then  prevailing  all  over 
that  country  as  now  over  our  own,  for  the 
foundation  of  a  new  system  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  single  and  universal  standard. 
(Report  on  Weights  and  Measures  by  John 
Quincy  Adams,  p.  49,  Washington  1821.) 

A  committee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
consisting  of  five  of  the  most  eminent  ma- 
thematicians of  Europe  —  Borda,  Lagrange, 
Laplace,  Monge,  and  Condorcet — ^were  sub- 
sequently appointed,  under  a  decree  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  to  report  upon  the 
selection  of  a  natural  standard;  and  the 
committee  proposed  in  their  report  that  the 
ten-millionui  part  of  the  quarter  of  the  me- 
ridian of  Paris  should  be  taken  as  the  standard 
unit  of  lineal  measure. 

Delambre  and  M^hain  were  appointed  to 
measure  an  arc  of  the  meridian  between 
Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  as  Cassini  had  been 
appointed  in  1669.  Ihey  commenced  their 
labours  at  the  most  agitated  period  of  the 
French  Bevolution.  At  eveiy  station  of 
their  progress  in  the  field-survey  they  were 
arrested  by  the  suspicions  and  alarms  of  the 
people,  who  took  them  for  spies  or  engineers 
of  the  invading  enemies  of  France.  The 
result  was  a  wonderful  approximation  to  the 
true  length,  and  one  in  tne  highest  degree 
'creditable  to  the  French  astronomers  and 
geometricians,  who  carried  on  their  opera- 
tions, under  every  difficulty,  and  at  the  hazard 
of  their  lives,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
political  convulsion  of  modem  times.*  {Essay 
on  the  Yard,  the  Pendtdum^  and  the  MitrSf 
by  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  p.  19,  London 
1863.) 

By  means  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  measured 
between  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  and  of  the  arc 
measured  in  Peru,  in  1736,byBouguer  and  La 
Condamine,  the  length  of  the  quarter  of  the 
meridian,  or  the  distance  from  the  pole  to  the 
equator,  was  calculated.  This  length  was  par- 
titioned into  ten  millions  of  equal  parts,  and 
one  of  these  parts  was  taken  for  the  unit  of 
length,  and  called  a  mitre,  from  the  Greek 
woid  iiirpw  (a  measure),  (Briot's  Arithmetic^ 
translated  by  J.  Spear,  p.  152:  Hardwicke, 
London  1863.) 

If  the  arc  of  the  meridian  be  calculated  from 
the  result  of  French  researches,  the  mitre  itself 
is  equal,  in  English  measurement,  to  39'37079 
inches;  and,  multiplying  this  length  by  ten 
million,  the  length  of  the  quadnnt  of  the 
meridian,  when  converted  into  feet,  will  be 
82,808,992  feet    Sir  John  Herschel  estimates 
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the  length  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian  at 
32,813,000  feet;  so  that,  according  to  his  cal- 
culation, there  is  a  difference  between  the 
French  and  the  new  intimate  of  the  qua- 
drant of  4,008  feet,  and  therefore  the  French 
length  of  the  quadrant  is  si^ith  too  short 
and  the  mitre  is  ^th  of  an  inch  less  than 
the  length  of  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the 
quadrant. 

This  error  of  ^th  of  an  inch  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  metre,  however,  supposing  it 
possible  to  establish  it  absolutely,  does  not 
make  the  metric  system  less  complete  or  con- 
venient; it  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  extreme  simplicity,  symmetry,  and  con- 
venience of  the  system.  Professor  Bessel 
observed  with  respect  to  the  mitre,  that,  in 
the  measurement  of  a  length  between  two 
points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  is 
no  advantage  at  all  in  proving  the  relation  of 
the  measured  distance  to  a  quadrant  of  the 
meridian.  (Uepori  of  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Weights  and  Measures,  p.  109, 
1862.)  Professor  Miller  of  Cambridge,  wht 
quotes  this  remark,  deems  the  error  in  the 
relation  of  the  mitre  to  the  quadrant  of  the 
meridian  to  be  of  no  (K)nsequence ;  and  ho 
mentions  another  slight  error  in  the  metric 
system,  discovered  by  recent  research,  rela- 
ting to  the  density  of  water,  which  he  gives 
in  the  following  words  of  Bessel  (from  tlie 
Populdre  Vorlesungen,  by  Professor  Bessel, 
published  in  1848,  soon  after  his  death): — 

'The  kilogramme  (1,000  grammes)  is  not 
exactly  the  weight  of  a  cubic  decimitre  of 
water.  Many  of  the  late  weighings  show 
that  water  at  its  maximum  density  has  a 
different  density  from  that  which  was  assumed 
by  the  French  philosophers  who  prepared  the 
original  standard  of  the  kilogramme ;  but  no- 
body wishes  to  alter  the  value  of  the  gramme 
on  that  account.' 

Two  important  principles  form  the  basis  of 
the  metric  system:  1.  That  the  unit  of  linear 
measure,  applied  to  matter,  in  its  three  forms 
of  extension — ^viz.  length,  breadth,  and  thickness 
— should  be  the  standard  of  all  measures  of 
length,  surface,  and  solidity.  2.  That  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  linear  measure,  in  distilled 
water,  at  a  temperature  of  great  contraction, 
should  furnish  at  once  the  standard  weight  and 
measure  of  capacity. 

Thus :  1.  The  unit  of  length  was  the  mifre, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  10,000,000th  part  of  a 
quadrant  of  the  earth's  surface. 

From  this  we  derive :  2.  The  unit  of  super- 
ficies— the  arSf  a  square  dicamitre.  3.  The 
unit  of  capacity — the  litrCt  a  cubic  dicimitre. 
4.  The  unit  of  weight — the  gramme,  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  dicimitre  of  water. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  by  Mr. 
Warren  de  la  Kue,  will  show  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  this  system — a  simplicity  arising 
from  the  decimal  system,  the  correlation  of  the 
different  units,  and  the  uniform  nomenclature 
adopted  for  the  subdivisions  and  multiples  of 
the  units. 


METRIC  SYSTEM 
OomparUan  of  French  and  SngUah  Measures. 


Xoi0tt« 


OentimMn 
Dtebndtra  • 

SfcunotzQa 
Hootomdtn 
Kilomdtie. 
HyxiomMsra 


InBagUib 


(H)3987 

S-VSTOe 

89-87079 

898*70790 

8987-07900 

89870-79000 

898707*90000 


IaBa«lbhP«« 
BiaiaebM 


0*0082809 

0*0828090 

0-8280899 

8*2808993 

82-8089920 

828-0699200 

8280*8992000 

88808-9920000 


laBactbh 

ss  S 


0*0010986 

0*0109868 

0*1098688 

1*0986831 

10-9868310 

109-8633100 

1098*6881000 

10936-8810000 


bEBgUah  VkthoBu 


0*0006468 

0*0064689 

0*0646816 

0*6468166 

5-4681665 

54-6816650 

546*8165500 

5468-1055000 


In  BmUiIi  Vital 
B  l.f«0  Tanb 


0-0000006 
0*0000062 
0-0000621 
0H)00tf214 
0*0062188 
0*0621882 
0*6218824 
6-2188244 


1  Iiiohs2-589954  Oentlmdtres. 
I  Foot38-0479449  DteimdtRa. 


1  YardsO-91488848  Hdtra. 
1  Mile  B 1-6098149   Kilomdtre. 


OlM/^fd/tB* 


CenUan  or  aqtuoe  mMn  . 

Axe,  or  100  aqnaxe  mMres. 

Hectare,  or  10,000  Bquare 

niftru  •      •       •       • 


In  Bnfllih 
Sqaarc  Vmt 


10-7642998 
1076*4399842 

107643-9984183 


In  Enflkh  Sqnan 
FmI 


1-1960888 
119*6088260 

11960*8826030 


InEngUshPelw 
a973'3i  aquara  FtMt 


0*0895888 
8-9588290 

895-8828959 


In  BnnUth  Hooda 
BlOJM  84.  I^ct 


0-000988457 
0-098845724 

9-884572398 


In  EnfflUh  A 
B«5,5B0  8q.FMl 


0-0002471148 
0-0247114310 

2-4711430996 


1  Squflze  IiichB6-4518668  Square  OentimdtrQe. 
1  Bqoare  FootB  9*2899688  Sqnare  Dtelmdtres. 


1  Sqnare  Taids 0-83609715  Sqnare  Mdtro  or  Centiate. 
1  Acre    .    .    B  0-404671021  Hectare. 


CapaeUg, 


UUUlltre,  or  cnUo  oentimtoe 
Centilitre,  or  10  onbio  centimetres 
DfeiUtre,  or  100  cnbio  oentimdtres 
Litre,  or  cubic  dteimdtre      • 
Dtealitre,  or  centlattee  •       • 
HeetoUtre,  or  dfidattoe .       . 
KiloUtre,  or  stdre,  or  cnblo  mdtre 
ICyriolitre,  or  ddcastdre . 


In  CnMa 


0-061097 

0-610271 

6-102705 

61-027052 

610-270515 

6102-705152 

61027-051519 

ttl0370-5l5194 


In  Cuble  Foci 

BlTM 
Cubta  InebM 


0-0000858 
0-0003582 
0-0035317 
0*0853166 
0-3581658 
8-5316581 
85-8165807 
353-1658074 


In  Pinto 

sM-6&e3S 

Cnbta  Inehn 


0-001761 

0-017608 

0-176077 

1*760773 

17-607734 

176-077841 

1760-773414 

17607-734140 


InOaUonaB 

8  Pinto  s377 -37364 

Cnble  InchM 


0*00033010 

0-00220097 

0-02200967 

0-22009668 

2-20096677 

22*00966797 

220-09667675 

2200-90676750 


In  BuflMb  B 

8OUa.Bl218'1907» 

Coble  Ineb« 


0*000027512 
0-000275121 
0002751208 
0-027513085 
0-275120846 
2-751206459 
27-512084594 
275-120845937 


1  Cubic  InchB  16-8861759  Cubic  Centimdtree.  1  Cnbio  Foots 38-31581 19  Cubic  Dteimdtree. 

1  aaUonB4-543457969  Litres. 


WeigiU, 


Milligramme  . 
Centigramme. 
I>6clgrammfi  . 
Qnunme  •  ■ 
Dtoigramme  • 
Hectogramme 
Kilogramme  . 
Myrlogramme 


InEncltoh 
QnbM 


0-015433 

0-154323 

1-543235 

15-482849 

154-823488 

1548-284880 

15432-848800 

154823-488000 


InTrovOn. 
B480Gralnt 


0-000032 
0000822 
0-008215 
0-032151 
0-821507 
8  215073 
32-150727 
821-507267 


In  Avd.  Lbi. 
B7.000  Oralra 


0-0000022 
0-0000220 
0-0002206 
0-0092046 
0-0220462 
0-2204621 
3*3046218 
22-0462136 


InC«ta.sii9UM 
B7S4.00OOndnt 


0-00000003 
0-00010020 
0-00000197 
0-00001968 
0-00019684 
0-00190841 
0-01968419 
0-19684118 


Tbns  B«0  Cwto. 
BlSM^OSO  Qnlni 


0-000000001 
0-000000010 
0-000000098 
6-000000984 
0*000009843 
0*000098431 
0-000984206 
0-009843059 


1  OralnBO-064798950  Gramme. 

1  Pound  AyolidupoiflB  0-45359265  KOogramme. 


1  Troj  OnnoesSl -108496  Grammes. 
1  Cwt.B  50-80237689  KUogrammee. 


Such  is  the  Bystem  which  after  much  oppo- 
sition was  finally  introduced  into  Fiance  by 
King  Louis  Philippe,  and  which  sooner  or  later 
must  probably  become  uniyersaL  In  England 
it  is  already  extensiyely  used  by  scientific  men, 
and  in  1864  an  Act  was  passed  legalising  its 
use  in  this  country.  The  Act,  howeyer,  is 
merely  a  permissiye  one. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
has  been  adopted,  not  only  by  France,  but 
in  Italy  (except  the  portion  under  pontifical 
goremment),  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece,  Belgium, 
and  Holland ;  it  has  been  pulially  received  in 
Denmark  and  Switzerland,  which  adopts  the 
half-kilogramme  as  the  pound.    The  minority 
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of  the  states  composing  the  Zollverein,  or 
Customs  League,  in  Germany,  have  expressed 
their  approyal  of  the  metric  system.  The  half- 
kilogramme  has  been  introduced  into  all  great 
mercantile  operations  in  Austria. 

At  the  International  Statistical  Concress, 
held  at  Berlin  in  September  1863,  thirty- 
three  nations  of  Europe  and  America  were 
represented  by  statistical  delegates,  and  the 
congress  agreed  to  the  following  fun^iunental 
resolution  on  weighta  and  measures :  '  The 
adoption  of  the  same  measure  in  international 
commerce  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
metric  system  appears  to  the  congress  to 
bo  the  most  convenient  of  all  the  measures 
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METRONOME 

that  could  be  recommonded  for  internatioxuJ 
measures.' 

A  commission  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  St.  Petersburg  has  recommended 
that  such  alterations  should  be  made  in  Russian 
weights  and  measures  as  would  put  them  in 
conformity  with  the  metric  system  of  France. 
Dr.  Kupffer,  a  delegate  from  the  Russian 
government,  has  deckred  that  Russia  would 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  pure  metric 
system  if  Great  Britain  would  take  the  lead. 
*  We  wish  England,'  said  Dr.  Eupffer,  *  to 
take  the  load.  England  is  a  countiy  of  prior 
civilisation.  Let  England  do  it,  and  we  are 
sure  to  follow.' 

In  the  United  States  of  America  a  committee 
has  been  appointed  by  congress  to  consider  the 
subject  of  metric  vrcighta  and  measures ;  and 
the  system  has  been  adopted  in  Mexico,  Chili, 
Peru,  New  Granada,  Ecuador  (to  commence 
in  1866),  Bolivia,  Venezuela,  ana  French  and 
Dutch  Guiana.  For  more  information  on  this 
system,  Mr.  Dowling's  Tables  (Lookwood  &  Co.) 
should  be  consulted :  the  prefaces  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

Metronome.  In  Music,  an  instrument 
invented  hj  Maelzel,  and  used  to  measure  time, 
and  to  indicate  the  velocity  with  which  a  com- 
position ought  to  be  played.  It  has  a  small 
pendulum,  which,  being  set  in  motion  by  clock- 
work, beats,  audiblv,  a  certain  number  of  times 
in  a  minute ;  and  this  number  may  be  altered 
by  moving  a  sliding  weighty  and  adjusted  to 
varying  degrees  of  qui(£ne88  or  slowness  as 
required.  It  is  now  customary  to  mark,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  piece  of  music,  the  number  of 
beats  per  minute  intended  by  the  composer; 

thus  ^  60  means  that  when  the  metronome  is 


adjusted  to  60  it  will  beat  the  time  of  minimB 
for  that  piece,  giving  60  minims  in  a  minute. 

BCetropolta  (Gr.  the  mother  city).  1.  A 
parent  state  from  which  colonies  have  sprang ; 
m  which  sense  the  word  is  uniformly  employed 
by  ancient  Greek  writers.  2.  The  chief  dty 
of  a  province  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  Christian  chn^  having  adopted 
the  secular  division  of  the  Roman  empire  into 
provinces,  the  episcopal  seat  estabuahed  in 
every  such  city,  and  the  bishop  of  it  himself, 
were  termed  metropolitan.  In  modem  usage, 
the  word  is  applied  to  denote  the  chief  or 
capital  city  of  an  independent  state. 

Metropolftfiii*  In  Ecclesiastical  History, 
a  title  applied  to  the  preUte  who  presides 
over  the  other  bishops  in  a  province.  The 
establishment  of  metropditans  took  place  at 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  and  was  con- 
firmed  by  the  council  of  Nice. 

Metrootderos  (Gr.  fi^pa,  the  heart  f^f  a 
tree,  aqd  oihipos,  iron).  Of  this  extensive 
Myrtaceous  genus,  one  or  two  New  Zealand 
remarkable  for  their  hard  dose- 


species  are  remarKaDie  for 
grained  timber.    That  of  the  Rata,  M.  robusta, 
is  used  for  shipbuilding,  and  by  the  natives 
for  making  war  clubs,  paddles,  &c. ;  that  of 
the  Kawa,  M.  tomentota,  called  Firetree  by  the   note  corresponding  to  our  £. 
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colonists  on  account  of  the  brilliancy  of  ita 
flowers,  is  used  for  similar  purposes ;  and  that 
of  the  Aka,  M,  acandens,  is  called  New  Zealand 
Lignum  Vitae,  on  account  of  its  hardness. 

Kezlcan  Gulf.  A  remarkable  expanse  of 
nearly  enclosed  ocean,  which  occupies,  with  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  \^est!  Indian  Islands, 
an  area  of  more  than  two  millions  of  square 
miles,  shut  in  by  the  two  Americas  to  the  north 
and  south,  by  Central  America  to  the  west,  and 
almost  enclosed  by  the  long  range  of  the  Antilles 
towards  the  Atlantic.  Its  waters,  which  vary 
in  depth  from  600  to  1,000  fathoms,  are  very 
warm ;  and  from  it  issues  a  remarkably  warm, 
rapid,  and  important  marine  currentt  whose 
exact  cause  and  origin  cannot  easily  be  traced. 

The  gulf  of  Mexico  is  the  northernmost  and 
innermost  portion  of  this  great  sea.  Enclosed 
on  the  north  and  west  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida  to  the 
extremity  of  the  remarkable  peninsida  of 
Yucatan,  and  partly  shut  in  bv  the  western 
extremity  of  Cuba,  it  is  reached  by  only  two 
narrow  openings,  one  communicating  wiUi  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  other  with  the  Atlantic 
The  Bahama  banks  almost  prevent  access  in 
the  latter  direction. 

Although  this  gulf  lies  between  20^  and  30^ 
north  of  the  equator,  the  oceanic  warmth  equator 
not  only  passes  through  it,  but  there  attams  its 
maximum  temperature,  the  heat  of  the  water 
being  there  estimated  at  88 1^,  although  it  is  not 
more  than  80°  at  the  equator,  off  the  coast  of 
Africa,  near  the  hottest  parts  of  that  continent, 
and  nowhere  across  the  Atlantic  rises  above 
84^'.  The  hottest  water  of  the  Atlantic  is, 
therefore,  always  in  this  sea^a  &ct  which 
greatly  influences  the  climate  of  America,  and 
ultimately  that  of  England.     [Gulf  Stream.] 

Mesereon  (Pers.  Madsaryoun).  Hie  com- 
mon name  of  the  Daphne  Meefereum. 

MemBanlne  (Ital.  mesaano,  middle).  In 
Architecture,  a  stoi^  of  small  height  intro- 
duced between  two  higher  ones. 

Memso  Xilievo  (ItaL).  A  term  applied 
in  Sculpture  to  the  decoration  executed  in  a 
middle  style  of  relief,  i.e.  distinct  from  either 
the  basso  rilievo  or  the  alto  rilievo.  The 
figures  on  the  shaft  of  the  Tr»an*s  column, 
or  on  the  column  of  the  Place  Vendome,  are 
examples  of  this  style  of  sculpture.    [RBi^ni'.] 

Mesao  Bopnuso  (ItaL).  In  Musics  a 
low  soprano. 

MoBBOtlBCo  (Ital.  half-tinted).  A  method 
of  engraving  on  copper  in  which  a  burr  is 
raised  all  over  the  plate,  and  subsequently 
scraped  away  in  the  parts  that  are  intended  to 
be  left  light  The  modem  engravers  usually 
etch  their  plates  before  raising  this  kind  of 
burr,  which  enables  them  to  execute  the 
work  more  rapidly,  but  less  picturesquely, 
than  in  the  old  style. 

This  method  of  meazotinto  engraving  was 
invented  by  Ludwig  von  Siegen  in  1642. 
[Enoraving.] 

The  French  and  Italian  name  for  the 


MIARGYRITE 

A  sulphide  of  antiinony  and 
silver  found  ftt  Braunsdorf  in  Saxonj. 

IfteMim  (Gr.  from  futdiw,  I  infect).  In- 
fections or  contagious  matter.  The  termis  gene- 
rallj  applied,  under  the  name  of  marsh  miasma 
(malana  of  Uie  Italians),  to  the  infections 
emanations  from  marshy  lands  and  stagnant 
waters,  which  are  peculiarly  characterised  by 
producing  various  forms  of  intermittent  and 
remittent  fevers.    [Malama.] 

MCloa  (Lat,).  A  term  under  which  are  com- 
prised several  varieties  of  a  mineral  generally 
found  in  thin  elastio  laminip,  with  a  glistening 
lustre,  and  of  various  colours  and  (Agrees  of 
transparency.  It  is  one  of  the  constituents  of 
granite. 

The  micas  have  been  divided  into  three 
^rroups:  viz.  Muscovite,  Fhlogopite,  and  Biotite. 
The  Muscovites,  which  are  confined  to  granite 
and  other  igneous  rocks,  are  biaxial,  and  gene- 
rally contain  potash  or  lithia,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  magnesia.  The  Phlogopites  are 
also  biaxial,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  the 
Muscovites:  they  are  found  only  in  granular 
limestone  and  serpentine,  and  contain  magnesia, 
and  often  only  a  small  quantity  of  alkali.  Bio- 
tite or  Magnesia  Mica  is  uniaxial,  and  contains 
lazge  quantities  of  o](ide  of  iron,  magnesia,  and 
potash. 

The  Micas  are  chiefly  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  magnesia,  potash,  lithia,  and  some 
other  bases. 

In  some  ports  of  Siberia  and  elsewhere, 
Mica  forms  an  artide  of  trade,  often  known 
under  the  name  of  Muscovy  glass. 

anea  Bl»ta  or  M$Mk  Solilst.  A  veiy 
abundant  metamorphio  rock — slaty,  and  essen- 
tially composed  of  mica  and  quarts.  Mica 
someUmes  forms  the  whole  mass.  Gkunets 
are  sometimes  embedded  as  crystals  in  it^  and 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  rock,  which  is 
then  called  garnet  schist.  Argillaceous  matter 
is  occasionaUy  mixed  with  the  mass,  which 
thus  assumes  a  slaty  appearance. 

Mica  slate,  abounding  in  garnets,  and  often 
sprinkled  with  red  patches  produced  by  de- 
composition, and  becoming  syenitic  from  the 
interspersion  of  hornblende,  is  prevalent  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Tay  and  about  Dunkeld  in 
Scotland ;  but  it  is  in  Glen  Tilt  that  the  geo- 
logist, both  practical  and  theoretical,  will  find 
the  most  ample  materials  for  the  study  of  the 
association  and  junctions  of  this  series  of  rocks. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Blair, 
the  Tilt  exhibits  upon  its  banks  a  section  of 
the  rocks  forming  its  bed ;  and  the  micaceous 
strata  here  and  at  the  falls  of  the  Bruar  in- 
cline nearly  at  the  same  angle  to  several  points 
of  the  compass^  giving  a  curious  confusion  and 
interweavement  to  their  assemblage. 

The  group  of  schistose  rocks  containing  mica 
IS  laige,  and  widely  distributed  wherever  me* 
tamorphic  rocks  are  found.  Such  rocks  may 
belong  to  any  geological  period,  but  they  have 
been  formed  at  a  great  depth  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and  under  enormous  pressure.  They  are 
most  usual  in  mountain  districts,  but  abound 
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also  in  all  places  where  an  axis  of  elevation 
has  brought  up  granite  or  porph^ritic  rock. 
The  western  extremi^  of  all  the  British  Islands, 
the^  western  coast  of  France,  and  of  the  Iberian 
I>eninsuli^  and  the  flanks  of  the  principal 
mountain  chains,  are  the  chief  localities  of 
these  rocks  in  Europe.     [Gmbiss.] 

MtoAoeoiu  SroBfi-ore.  The  name  given 
to  those  kinds  of  Haematite  or  Bed  Iron-ore 
which  possess  a  micaceous  structure. 

BIlolMalv  BU9  Order  of.  A  French  order 
of  knighthood,  instituted  by  Louis  XI.  in  1469, 
in  honour  of  St  Michael,  the  supposed  ancient 
protector  of  France.  It  was  at  first  and  for 
some  time  after  its  institution  in  high  repute ; 
but  under  Oatherine  of  Medids,  who  lavished 
it  indiscriminately,  it  came  to  be,  held  of  no 
account. 

Mtcliaeltte.  A  white,  fibrous,  and  pearly 
variety  of  Opal  found  in  the  island  of  St. 
Michael,  in  the  Azores. 

MtoliftelTW.  The  feast  of  St.  Michael 
the  Archangel.  It  falls  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  esta- 
blished towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century ; 
Brady  says  in  487.  In  England,  Michaelmas 
is  one  of  the  regular  periods  for  settling  rents. 

mclieUa  (after  Pietro  Antonio  Micheli, 
a  Florentine  botanist  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tuiy).  A  genus  of  Magnoiiaoea,  consisting  of 
lai^  trees  belonging  to  India  and  the  Eastern 
Ardiipelago,  distinguished  from  Magnolia  by 
its  axillary  flowers,  and  other  peculiarities.  AT. 
ChamnaeOf  the  Chumpaka  of  the  Hindus,  and 
sacrea  to  Vishnu,  is  commonly  cultivated  in 
India  for  the  powerful  fragrance  of  its  flowers. 
The  root  is  bitter,  and  used  medicinally. 

XleroeUne  (Gr.  fiucp6s,  small,  and  icAbw,  to 
incline),  A  green  and  blue  variety  of  Felspar, 
containing  nearly  equal  quantities  of  potash 
and  soda. 

BUeroooam  (Gr.  tuKpSimrfjLas,  a  little  world), 
Man  has  been  called  so  by  some  f aneifnl  writers 
on  natural  phibsophy  and  met^hysics,  by 
reason  of  a  supposed  oorrespondenoe  between 
the  different  parts  and  qualities  of  his  nature 
and  those  of  uie  universe. 

aUeroeoamto  Salt.  The  ammonio-phoo- 
phate  of  soda ;  it  is  obtained  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  evaporation  of  urine,  and  waa 
formerly  used  as  a  blowpipe  flux. 

BUorodaetyliis  (Gr.  tuKp6s,  and  SiUru^ot , 
a  digit).  A  name  proposed  by  M,  Gteofboj  fov 
the  short-toed  genus  of  wading  birds  called  by 
Illiger  DioboijOPHX78  [which  see]. 

aUorodon  (Gr.  fwcpis,  and  6io6s,  a  tooth). 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  extinct  flshes,  belong- 
ing to  the  thick-toothed  or  Pvcnodont  fisimily ,  in 
the  Ichthyological  system  of  Agassiii. 

Ittorolefttaa  (Gr.  iuKp6f,  and  Knan^Sf  thief). 
A  genus  of  marsupial  mammalia,  found  in  the 
upper  triassic  bone  bed  at  Stuttgardt,  in  Wur- 
tembwg,  and  near  Aust,  in  Gnoucesterahire. 
The  minute  crescent-shaped  teeth  of  this  animal 
exhibit  the  nearest  affinity  to  those  of  the 
fossil  HagimUax  of  the  Puriieck  strata,  which 
was  a  sxnall  carnivorous  marsupial,  allied  to 
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Thylaooleo.  As  Ikr  u  present  knowledge 
afibrds  data,  the  microle8te$  is  the  earliest  re- 
preeentatire  of  the  mammalian  class  in  this 
planet. 

Xleroltte  (Gr.  fuKp6s,  rnnaU^  and  M9ot, 
stone).  A  name  for  the  oolambate  of  lime 
{blind  at  Chesterfield  in  Massachnsetts. 

Mteroiaater  (Or.  tump6Sf  and  fuhpw,  mea- 
sure).  An  instrament  applied  to  telescopes 
and  microscopes  for  measuring  Teiy  simdl 
distances,  or  the  diameters  of  olgects  which 
subtend  very  small  angles.  A  great  number 
of  eontriyances  of  various  kinds,  and  depend- 
ing on  different  principles,  hare  been  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose;  but  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  general  description  of  some  of 
the  most  useful  or  remarkable  ones. 

fVirs  Micrometer. — ^This  instrument,  when 
placed  in  the  tube  of  a  telescope,  at  the  focas 
of  the  object-glass,  presents  the  appearance 
represented  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  1).  A  a 
is  a  spider's  web  line,  or  "very  fine  wire  fixed 
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to  the  diaphragm ;  and  B  b 
and  C  e  are  similar  wires 
stretched  across  two  forks, 
each  connected  with  a  milled- 
head  screw.  By  means  of 
these  screws  the  two  wires, 
B  b  and  G  c,  which  are  ex- 
actly parallel  to  each  other, 
are  moyable  in  the  direction 
perpendicular  to  A  a ;  and,  in  order  that  the 
wire  A  a  may  be  placed  in  an^r  direction  rela- 
tively to  the  meridian,  there  is  an  a^justans 
screw,  which  works  into  an  interior  toothed 
wheel,  and  turns  the  apparatus  round  in  its  own 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope. 
The  method  of  using  the  micrometer  is  as 
follows  :  Suppose  the  object  to  be  accomplished 
to  be  the  measurement  of  the  angle  of  position 
and  distance  of  two  veiy  close  stars ;  the  tele- 
scope being  set  and  kept  on  the  objects,  the 
micrometer  is  turned  by  its  ac^ustmg  screw 
until  the  spider  line  A  a  coincides  with  the 
line  joining  the  two  stars^  or  threads  them  both 
at  the  same  moment.  The  milled  heads  of  the 
screws,  which  carry  the  two  movable  wires, 
are  then  turned  until  B  b  bisects  one  of  the 
two  stars,  and  C  c  bisects  the  other.  The 
observation  is  now  completed,  and  it  only  re- 
mains to  ascertain  the  position  and  distance 
indicated  by  the  micrometer.  For  the  first  of 
these  purposes,  the  circumference  of  the  mi- 
crometer is  divided  into  degrees  and  minutes, 
and  read  by  two  verniers :  this  reading  gives 
the  position  of  A  a  in  respect  of  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  planes,  and  consequently  the  angle 
of  position  of  the  two  stars.  To  find  their 
distance,  the  head  of  the  screw  which  carries 
one  of  the  movable  wires,  for  instance  C  0,  is 
turned  until  C  e  coincides  with  B  b ;  and  the 
number  of  revolutions,  and  parts  of  a  revolution 
required  to  effect  the  coincidence,  gives  the 
distance  of  the  stars  when  the  value  of  the 
scale  of  the  micrometer  is  known :  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  number  of  seconds  of  space 
which  correspond  to  one  revolution  of    the 
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screw  is  known.  The  screws  must  be  made 
with  great  accuracy,  and  their  heads  are  usually 
divided  into  sixty  equal  parts,  representing 
seconds. 

The  value  of  the  scale,  or  of  a  revolution  of 
the  screw,  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner: 
Set  the  two  wires,  B  b  and  C  e,  apart  to  a 
certain  number  of  revolutions,  and  place  them 
in  the  direction  of  the  meridian.  Observe  the 
transits  of  several  stars  of  known  declination 
over  the  wires;  then  multiply  eadi  interval  of 
seconds  by  15,  and  by  the  cosine  of  the  star's 
declination;  and,  talong  the  mean,  you  have 
the  seconds  of  space  which  correspond  to  a 
known  number  of  revolutions  of  the  screw. 
(See  Appendix,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Sheepshanks, 
to  Professor  de  Morgan's  Exphnation  of  the 
Gnonumic  Projection  of  the  Splkere.) 

Ciretdar  Micrometer,  —  This  instrument, 
which  differs  eiitirely  from  the  above,  was  first 
suggested  by  Boscovich,  in  the  Ldpzie  Acts  for 
1740,  and  used  by  LacaiUe  in  observing  a 
comet  in  1742 ;  but  seems  afterwards  to  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  until  it  was  revived  by  Dr. 
Olbers,  about  1798.  The  pnAdple  may  be 
explained  as  follows :  If  the  field  of  a  telescope 
be  perfectly  circular  (which  ma^  be  effected  by 
means  of  a  diaphragm  turned  m  a  lathe),  and 
if  its  diameter  be  determined  from  observatioii. 
the  paths  of  two  celestial  bodies  across  the 
field  may  be  considered  as  two  parallel  chords, 
which  are  given  in  terms  of  a  circle  of  known 
diameter.  The  differences  of  the  times  at 
which  two  stars  arrive  at  the  middle  of  their 
paths  will  be  their  ascensional  differences; 
and  the  distance  between  the  chords,  which  is 
readily  computed  &om  their  leneths,  gives  the 
difference  of  the  declinations  of  the  two  bodies. 

The  most  approved  construction  of  the 
annular  micrometer  is  that  of  Frannhofer. 
It  consists  of  a  disc  of  parallel  plate  glass 
(fig.  2),  having  in  its  centre  a  round  hole 
of  about  half  an  inch  in  dia^ 
meter,  to  the  edges  of  which  a 
ring  of  steel  is  cemented  and 
afterwards  truly  turned  in  a 
lathe.  The  disc  being  mounted 
in  a  brass  tube,  so  that  it  may 
be  accurately  a<^'usted  in  the 
focns  of  the  eye-piece,  and 
applied  to  a  telescope,  the  steel  ring  is  alone 
visible,  and  appears  as  if  Buspend«l  in  the 
atmosphere,  wnence  the  instrument  is  called 
the  suspended  annular  micrometer.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  construction  consists  in  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  moment  of  in^iress  or 
egress  is  determined,  from  the  body  being  seen 
in  the  field  of  view  before  it  comes  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  steel  ring.  The  annular  micro- 
meter is  conveniently  used  for  comparing  the 
place  of  a  small  star  or  a  comet  with  that  of 
a  known  star  in  nearly  the  same  parallel  of 
declination.  (Astronomisehe Nachrichten,  h.  iv.) 

Divided  Object-glass  or  Double  Image 
Micrometer. — ^Tbis  instrument  is  formed  by 
dividing  the  object-glass  of  a  telescope  or 
microscope  into  two  halves,  the  straight  edges 
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Fig.  3. 


being  groond  Bmooth,  so  that  they  may  ea8% 
elide  by  one  another.  A  double  image  of  an 
object  m  the  field  of  view  ia  produced  by  the 
eeparation  of  the  segments ;  and,  by  bringing 
the  opposite  edges  of  the  two  images  into 
contact,  a  measure  of  the  diameter  of  the 
object  is  obtained  in  terms  of  the  extent  of  the 
separation.  From  its  being  used  to  measure 
the  diameter  of  the  sun,  this  is  usually  called 
the  heliameter.  [Hbuombteb.]  Instead  of  a 
divided  object-glass,  Bamsden  preferred  a  di- 
vided lens  in  the  eye-tube,  which  form  of  the 
instrument  is  caUed  the  dioptrie  micrometer. 
The  double  image  micrometer  was  suggested 
by  Boemer,  about  1678 ;  but  first  brought  into 
use  by  Bouguer,  about  1748. 

Micrometer  by  Double  B^fraetion. — The 
Abbe  Rochon  conceived  the  ingenious  idea 
of  applying  the  principle  of  double  refrac- 
tion to  miciometrieal  measurement.  Con- 
ceive two  prisms,  ABC  and  BCD  (fig.  3), 

formed  of  the  same  ciystid, 
and  so  disposed  that  the 
face  A  B  of  the  first  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of 
the  crystal,  while,  in  the 
second,  the  axis  is  parallel  to 
the  line  of  the  intersection 
of  the  two  faces  CB  and  C  D, 
so  that  the  axes  of  crystal- 
lisation of  the  two  prisms  are 
at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
The  prisms  are  placed  in 
perfect  contact,  and  cemented  by  mastic;  and 
together  form  a  plate  of  which  the  opposite 
sides  are  parallel.  Now,  suppose  a  ray  of 
light  M I  to  fall  peipendicularly  on  the  &ce 
A  B ;  it  will  proceed  through  the  prism  A  C  B, 
in  the  same  straight  line  1 0,  without  being 
separated,  because  I O  is  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  crystaL  But  when  it  arrives  at  O,  and 
enters  the  second  prism  BCD,  it  will  be 
separated  into  two:  the  ordinary  ray  will 
continue  to  follow  the  same  direction  I  ON  P, 
because  the  refracting  powers  of  the  two 
prisms  are  the  same;  but  the  extraordinary 
ray  will  take  a  different  direction  O  R  (towarck 
B  D,  if  the  crystal  is  attractive,  asrockci^stal ; 
but  towards  A  C,  if  the  crystal  is  repulsive,  as 
Iceland  spar),  and,  on  emerging  from  the 
prism  at  B,  will  be  refracted  in  the  line  £  S. 
The  angle  P  T  S  of  the  inclination  of  the  two 
rays  after  their  emergence  from  the  prism  is 
constant  for  the  same  crystal,  and  must  be 
determined  by  experiment. 

Let  us  now  conceive  this  apparatus  to  be 
placed  in  the  tube  of  a  telescope,  of  which  0 
(fig.  4)  is  the  object-glass  and  F  the  focus, 
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and  the  telescope 
directed  upon  a 
distant  object  at 
D  (as  a  planet), 
the  diameter  of 
which,  fit  n,  is  to  be  measured.  Suppose  the 
double  prism  at  T' :  two  images  will  be  formed ; 
the  onUnary  image  aUa>  and  the  extraordinary 
image  at  b'.    By  sliding  the  prisms  along  the 
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tube  towards  O,  the  distance  between  tho 
images  will  be  increased;  by  sliding  them 
towards  the  focus  F,  it  will  be  diminished ; 
and  if  placed  exactly  in  the  focus,  the  two 
images  will  coincide.  Let  V  denote  the  visual 
angle  or  apparent  magnitude  of  the  object,  / 
the  focal  custance  F  O  of  the  telescope,  U  the 
constant  angle  a  T  b  depending  on  the  prism, 
and  D  the  (ustance  F  T :  we  shall  then  have 
the  diameter  of  the  image  ~y  tan  V,  and  tho 
distance  ab^J)  tan  U.  Now,  if  the  appa- 
ratus be  slid  along  the  tube  from  T"  to  T, 
where  the  two  images  are  in  contact,  then 
the  diameter  of  the  image  will  be  equal  to  the 
distance  a  b ;  and  we  have,  consequently,  /  tan 
V  «■  D  tan  U.  Here  the  quantities  /  and  U  are 
found  by  experiment ;  whence  V,  the  angular 
magnitude  of  the  object,  becomes  known  in 
terms  of  D. 

The  prism  micrometer,  when  constructed  in 
the  manner  now  described,  has  this  important 
defect,  that  the  extraordinary  image  is  accom- 
panied by  the  prismatic  colours,  especiallv  if  the 
auffle  to  be  measured  exceeds  a  few  mmutes ; 
and  hence  Bochon  found  that  he  could  not 
use  it  for  measuring  the  diameters  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  But  this  defect  has  been  ingeniously 
remedied  by  M.  Arago,  by  simply  altering  the 
arrangement  of  the  apparatus,  and  giving  the 
double  prism  a  fixed  position  out  of  the  tube 
and  before  the  eye-glass.  By  this  disposition 
two  images  are  formed  at  the  focus,  the  centres 
of  which  are  fixed  points,  whose  distance  de- 
pends on  the  refraining  power  of  the  crystal ; 
and  the  contact  of  the  images  is  produced  by  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  magnifying  power 
of  the  eye-glass,  instead  of  altering  the  posi- 
tion of  the  prism.  The  magnifying  power  thus 
becomes  the  measure  of  the  visual  angle  sub- 
tended by  the  diameter  of  the  observed  object 

Various  modifications  of  the  three  principles 
now  explained  have  been  proposed;  for  de- 
tails respecting  which  we  refer  to  Brewster's 
Treatise  on  New  PhUosophieal  Inetrumente;  to 
the  article  *  Micrometer,'  in  the  Eneydopadia 
BritannieOf  by  the  same  author;  and  to  Dr. 
Pearson's  Introduction  to  Practical  Astronomy. 
Other  plans  will  be  found  described  in  Her- 
scheVs  OiUlinee  of  AetronoTny, 

The  micrometer  is  an  instrument  of  tho 
utmost  importance  in  astronomy,  and  one,  in 
fact,  to  which  that  science  is  as  much  indebted 
as  to  the  telescope  itself.  From  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Townley,  in  tne  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1667,  it  appears  certain  that  a  micrometer 
with  a  movable  wire  was  first  constructed  by 
our  countryman  Oascoigne  about  the  year 
1640,  and  used  by  him  for  measuring  the  dia- 
meters of  the  moon  and  some  of  the  planets ; 
but  as  Qftscoigne,  who  was  killed  in  the  civil 
wars  in  1644,  published  no  account  of  his  in- 
vention, the  instrument  was  entirely  forgotten, 
and  the  merit  of  reinventing  it,  and  bringing 
it  into  general  use,  belongs  to  the  French 
astronomer  Aeout,  who  published  a  description 
of  it  in  1667.  Huygens,  a  few  years  previously, 
had  contrived  to  measure  the  diameter  of  a 
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planet  by  insertiiig  in  the  tube  of  a  telescope, 
at  the  focna  of  the  object-glass  and  eye-glass, 
a  slip  of  metal  which  covered  exactly  the  image 
of  the  planet^  and  then  deducing  the  diameter 
from  the  breadth  of  the  slip,  compared  with 
the  diameter  of  the  field;  and  Malvasia  had 
employed  for  the  same  purpose  a  reticle  or  net* 
work  of  fine  silyer  wires,  eroosing  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  dividing  the  field  of  the 
telescope  into  a  number  ^  equal  squares. 
(For  the  history  of  the  invention  and  succes- 
sive improvements  of  the  micrometer,  see  the 
notes  by  Mathieu  to  Delambre*8  UiaUnre  de 
rAstranomie  au  18m«  SUole,  pp.  616  and  645.) 

Micrometer  for  the  Microecope,  and  Methode 
of  MeaeuHng. — The  microscope  micrometer 
may  be  made  upon  the  same  principles  as  the 
telescope  micrometer.  The  instruments  in 
use  among  microscopists  are  JackwtCe  micro* 
meter  and  the  eobwA  micrometer.  The  first 
consists  of  a  small  elass  plate^  upon  which 
lines  are  drawn  equi<ustant  from  one  another. 
This  is  inserted  in  the  eye-piece,  and  so  ar- 
nuiged  that  it  may  be  moved  across  the  field 
of  vision  b^  the  aid  of  a  screw.  The  value  of 
each  division  being  ascertained  by  placing 
objects  of  known  dimensions,  or  lines  dnwn  at 
known  distances  apart,  in  the  field,  the  object 
to  be  measured  is  carefull^r  placed  against  the 
first  division,  and  the  position  aocuratelv  ad- 
justed by  the  screw.  The  number  of  divisions 
corresponding  to  the  width  of  the  object  may 
then  be  caremly  read  ofi^ 

The  cobweb  micrometer  was  invented  by 
Bamsden,  and  the  principle  of  its  action  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  the  wire  micrometer. 
By  tuminff  the  screw  which  approximates  or 
separates  the  frames  across  whicn  the  cobweb 
threads  are  stretched,  the  slightest  alteration  of 
the  lines  can  be  estimated,  and  a  diflerence  even 
otj^j^  of  an  inch  rendered  appreciable. 

Bnctically,  however,  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  measurements  of  very  minute 
objects,  by  the  use  of  micrometers  of  any  kind, 
adapted  to  the  eye-piece ;  for  unless  the  body 
of  uio  microscope  be  very  firm,  in  which  case 
it  will  be  inconveniently  heavy,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  adjust  the  micrometer  without  a 
slight  disturbance  of  the  body,  and  this  slight 
movement  may  cause  a  measurement  very 
wide  of  the  truth ;  especially  when  the  highest 
powers  are  used,  for  the  value  of  each  division 
of  the  micrometer  becomes  altered  according  to 
the  power  of  the  object-glass  employed,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  high  powers  this  value  becomes 
enormously  inereued,  and  of  course  any  error  in 
the  determination  is  increased  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree. 

In  practice,  the  following  will  be  found  the 
most  successfid  method  of  measuring  objects 
in  the  microecope.  It  was  first  proposed  by 
Mr.  Lister.  The  stage  micrometer  referred  to 
is  simply  a  slip  of  ^^lass,  upon  which  lines  have 
been  ruled  at  the  distance  of  ^^Jro*  z^  ^k^^^ 
Yjj^  of  an  inch  apart.  These  stage  micrometers 
aro  to  be  obtained  of  the  opticians.  The  lines 
are  scratched  by  a  diamona  point,  attached  to 
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••beautiful  instnunent^  by  wlucfa  lines  can  be 
drawn  at  any  distances  apart  with  the  greatest 
precision.  M.  Nobcrt  has  succeeded  in  diav- 
mg  these  lines  so  close  to  one  another,  that 
moro  than  100,000  would  go  in  the  space  of 
a  single  inch;  and  the  beautiful  mediaaisQi 
used  for  drawing  these  lines  is  so  trae,  and 
the  lines  so  clear,  that  they  may  be  used  as 
test  objects  for  ascertaining  the  defining  power 
of  object-glasses. 

In  Mr.  Lister's  method  of  measuring,  » 
camera  lucida,  or  a  neutral  tint  glass  reflector, 
or  a  steel  disc  placed  at  an  angle  of  46°,  must 
be  adapted  to  tne  eye-piece,  andthemicroscopo 
placed  norisontally,  as  in  the  position  for  draw- 
mg  objects  with  the  aid  of  the  above  instni- 
ments.  In  the  field  of  the  microscope  is  placed 
an  ordinary  stage  micrometer,  with  the  lioes 
separated  by  thousandths  of  an  inch,  care  being 
taken  that  the  instrument  is  arranged  at  abont 
ten  inches  from  the  paper;  the  hues,  magni' 
fled  by  a  ouarter-incn  olgectrglass,  are  care- 
fully traced  with  a  sharp-pointed  pencil ;  the 
micrometer  is  then  removed,  and  ropUu^  by 
the  ol^ect  #hoee  diameter  is  to  be  ascertained. 
The  object  is  traced  over  the  lines  or  upon 
another  piece  of  paper,  and  compared  with  the 
scale  by  the  aid  of  compasses.  The  lines  may 
be  engraved  upon  a  slate^  and  their  value  af- 
fixed, so  that  any  object  may  be  at  once 
measured.  Of  course  a  different  scale  is  re- 
quired for  each  power.  Such  scales  may  be 
made  upon  pieces  of  gpimmed  paper,  and  one 
of  them  should  be  affixed  to  every  microsoopieal 
drawing.  In  comparing  the  representation  of 
the  same  olject  dehneat^  by  difiorent observers, 
it  will  often  be  found  that  great  oonfusion  has 
arisen  in  consequence  of  the  magnii^ing  power 
of  theolnect-gliMsnothaving  beenaecnzatelyss' 
certained ;  and  an  object  stated  by  two  difierent 
authorities  to  be  magnified  the  same  num- 
ber of  times,  is  neverueless  represented  much 
larger  by  one  than  by  the  other.  This  discre- 
pancy in  most  cases  arises  from  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  glasses  not  having  been  accurately 
ascertained  in  the  first  instance.  For  further 
information  on  measuring  objects  in  the  mi- 
croscope, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  of 
Quekett,  Oarpenter,  or  Beale. 

XleroplioiM  (Or.  ftutp6s,  and  ^r4,  a  voice). 
An  instrument  for  increasing  the  intensity  of 
low  sounds,  by  communicating  their  vibrations 
to  a  moro  sonorous  body,  the  sounds  emitted 
by  which  aro  thus  ronderod  moro  audible. 

aUoropyla  (Or.  fuxptft,  and  *^%  a  gate). 
In  Botany,  a  perforation  through  the  skin  of  a 
seed,  over  agamst  the  apex  of  the  nucleus. 

The  hard  envelopes  of  the  ova  of  insects 
(Meissner)  and  many  other  animals  also  ex- 
hibit one  or  moro  openings  or  micropyles, 
through  which  the  spermatozoa  pass,  and  thus 
obtain  access  to  the  ovum.  The  micropyle  h 
usually  a  funnel-shaped  opening,  exhibitm^  a 
great  variety  of  markings  in  differont  species. 
(Allen  Thompson's  article  'Ovum'  in  Todd's 
Cydopadia  of  Anatom^and  FkyeioUigy,  Sup- 
plement, p.  ill.) 
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Mleroaeepe  (Gr.  tuitp6s,  and  vatvir^,  1 
view).  An  opticfli  instnunent  which  enables 
US  to  see  and  examine  objects  which  are  too 
minute  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  Micro- 
scopes are  single  or  compound,  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  construction;  a  single 
microscope  being  one  through  which,  whether 
it  consists  of  a  single  lens  or  a  combination  of 
lenses,  the  object  is  viewed  directly ;  while  a 
compound  microscope  is  one  in  whidi  two  or 
more  lenses  are  so  arranged  that  an  enlarged 
image  of  the  object  formed  by  one  of  them  is 
magnified  by  the  second,  or  by  the  others,  if 
there  are  more  than  two,  and  seen  as  if  it  were 
the  object  itself. 

Singie  or  Simple  Microscope. — ^This  instru- 
ment is,  for  the  most  part,  simply  a  lens  or 
sphere  of  any  transparent  substance,  which 
re&acts  the  rays  of  light  issuing  from  a  small 
body  placed  in  its  focus,  and  gives  them  such 
a  degree  of  conreigency  as  is  necessary  for 
distinct  vision.  In  order  that  the  rays  of  light 
issuing  from  the  several  points  of  a  very  small 
body  may  produce  a  sensible  impression  on  the 
retina  of  the  eye,  it  is  necessary  that  the  object 
be  brought  very  near  the  eye ;  but  when  this 
is  done,  the  rays  coming  from  its  different 
points  are  so  divergent  as  to  produce  only  a 
confused  image.  Now,  if  a  convex  lens  be  inter- 
posed between  the  object  and  the  eye,  and  so 
placed  that  its  distance  from  the  object  may  be 
a  little  leas  than  itA  focal  distance,  the  diverging 
rays  issuing  from  the  object  are  re&acted  by 
the  lens,  and  enter  the  eye  placed  behind  it, 
either  parallel,  or  so  nearly  parallel  as  to  afford 
distinct  vision.  The  object  is  then  seen  in  the 
direction  of  the  refracted  rays,  and  at  the 
distance  at  which  it  could  be  distinctly  seen  by 
the  naked  eye ;  and  consequently  magnified  in 
the  ratio  of  the  distance  di  distinct  vision  to 
the  focal  distance  of  the  lens.  This  ratio  is 
called  the  fna^n^fying  power  of  the  lens ;  hence, 
for  sinffle  microscopes,  the  magnifying  power 
is  equu  to  the  distance  at  which  a  small  object 
can  be  seen  distinctly  by  the  naked  eye,  divided 
bv  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens ;  and,  as  the 
distance  of  distinct  vision  is  constant  (at  least 
for  the  same  individual),  the  magnifyingpowel* 
is  inversely  as  the  focal  distance.  If  tre 
suppose  the  distance  which  limits  distinct 
vision,  in  respect  of  minute  objects,  to  be  five 
inches  (whicn  is  about  the  average  for  good 
eyes^,  and  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens  to  be 
one  mch,  the  object  will  be  magnified  five  times 
in  linear  dimensions,  and  twenty-five  times  in 
superficial.  If  the  focal  distance  is  one-tenth 
of  an  inch,  the  magnifying  power  will  be  fifty 
in  linear  extent,  and  3,600  in  superficial. 

A  single  microscope  may  be  obtained  Very 
easily  by  piercing  a  small  einsttlar  hole  in  a 
slip  of  metal,  and  introducing  into  it  a  drop  of 
water,  which  will  assume  a  spherical  form  on 
each  side  of  the  metal.  Or  a  small  piece  of 
glass  may  be  placed  upon  a  small  circle  of  fine 
platinum  wire,  from  wnich  a  piece  projects  as  a 
sort  of  handle,  and  melted  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp,  when  a  minute  bead  will  be  obtain^; 
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some  of  these  are  so  uniform  as  to  make  ex- 
cellent simple  lenses.  The  substance  commonly 
used  for  microscopic  lenses  is  plate  glass ;  but 
they  are  sometimes  formed  of  rock  crystal, 
which  is  better.  Flint  glass,  by  reason  of  its 
great  dispersive  power,  is  unfitted  for  the 
purpose.  The  preaous  stones,  as  the  garnet, 
ruby,  sapphire,  and  diamond,  have  been  pro- 
posed ;  but  the  numerous  and  skilfiil  attempts 
of  Mr.  Varley  and  Mr.  Pritchard  have  proved 
that  the  advantages  arising  from  the  greater 
refractive  power  of  those  substances  are  moro 
than  counterbalanced  by  their  colour,  reflective 
power,  double  refraction,  and  heterogeneous 
structure.  The  crystalline  lenses  of  minnows 
and  other  small  fishes  give  a  very  perfect 
image  of  minute  objects. 

When  the  object  to  be  examined  is  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  subtend  an  angle  of  some 
degrees,  the  requisite  distinctness  cannot  be 
given  to  its  whole  surface  by  an  ordinary  lens, 
in  consequence  of  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
the  lateral  rays ;  unless,  indeed,  the  rays  are 
only  permitted  to  enter  the  lens  through  a  very 
small  aperture,  whereby  the  quantity  of  light 
is  greatly  diminished.  In  order  to  remedy 
this  inconvenience.  Dr.  WoUaston  contrived  a 
form  of  lens,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
periecopic  lens.  Its  construction  is  as  follows: 
two  plano-convex  lenses  or  hemispheres  are 
ground  to  the  same  radius,  and  between  their 
plane  surfaces  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  with  a 
circular  aperture,  is  introduced.  The  aperture 
which  appeared  to  give  the  most  distinct  image 
was  about  one-fif3i  of  the  focal  length  in 
diameter;  and,  when  the  aperture  was  well 
centred,  the  visible  field  was  as  much  as  20^ 
in  diaikocer.  A  lens  of  this  kind  possesses  the 
double  advantage  of  having  a  veiy  short  focal 
distance,  and  very  little  spherical  aberration. 
Dr.  Wollaston's  contrivance  may,  however,  be 
improved  upon  in  various  ways ;  for  example, 
by  filling  up  the  central  aperture  with  a  cement 
of  the  same  refractive  power  as  the  lenses, 
whereby  the  loss  of  light  from  the  double 
number  of  surfaces  is  avoided ;  or  by  grinding 
away  the  equatorial  parts  of  a  sphero  of  ^lass, 
so  as  to  leave  a  deep  groove  all  round  it,  in 
the  plane  of  a  great  cirole  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  vision,  and  filling  the  groove  with  opaque 
matter.  This  last  construction  is  called  the 
Coddington  lens  (from  the  name  of  its  pro- 
poser) ;  and  when  executed  in  garnet,  and  used 
in  homogeneous  light,  it  is  considerod  by  Sir 
David  Brewster  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  all 
lenses,  either  for  single  miciDscopes,  or  the 
object-lenses  of  compound  ones. 

In  using  a  single  lens  as  a  masnifier,  it  is 
always  necessary  that  the  light  Se  made  to 
pass  through  a  very  small  aperturo,  in  order 
that  the  object  may  be  seen  distinctly  and 
without  distortion.  This  necessity  arises  both 
from  the  spherical  aberration  and  the  chromatic 
dispersion  of  the  light  falling  on  the  surface  of 
the  lens  under  an  angle  of  considerable  obli- 
quity ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  quantity 
of  light  admitted  to  the  eye  is  so  much  dimi- 
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nisbed  that  the  object  cannot  be  clearly  seen. 
To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  Dr.  Wollanton 
proposed  a  combination  of  two  lenses,  called,  in 
consequence,  a  microscopic  doMett  the  optical 
part  of  which  may  be  described  as  follows : 

M  and  N  (fig.  1)  are  two 
plano-conyex  lenses,  whose 
focal  lengths  are  in  the  ratio 
of  3  to  1|  or  nearly  so,  and 
placed  one  over  the  other,  so 
that  their  plane  sides  are 
towards  the  object.  The 
a(^ustment  of  the  distance 
between  the  lenses  is  best 
accomplished  by  trial ;  and  they  must,  accord- 
ingly, be  mounted  so  that  the  distance  can  be 
Taried  at  pleasure.  AB  is  a  diaphra^  or 
stop  for  limiting  the  aperture.  Though  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  stop  was  contemplated  by 
Br.  WoUaston,  who  makes  no  mention  of  it,  the 
performance  of  the  microscope  de|)ends  much 
on  its  nice  acfjnstment  It  is  obvious  that  as 
each  of  the  pencils  of  light  from  the  extremities 
of  the  object  is  render^  eccentric  by  the  stop, 
and  made  to  pass  through  the  two  lenses  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  common  axis,  they  are 
affected  by  opposite  errors,  which,  in  some 
degree,  serve  to  counteract  each  other.  This 
doublet,  when  correctly  made,  is  infinitely 
superior  to  any  single  lens,  and  will  transmit 
a  pencil  of  from  36°  to  60°  without  any  very 
sensible  errors.  The  original  description,  by 
Dr.  Wollaston,  is  given  in  the  PkU.  Tirans,  for 
1829. 

The  above  construction  has  been  improved 
upon  by  substituting  two  piano* convex  lenses 
for  N  in  the  doublet,  the  plane  side  of  the  one 
being  in  contact  with  the  convex  side  of  the 
other,  and  the  stop  being  retained  between 
them  and  the  third.  This  combination  is  called 
a  triplet ;  and  its  advantage  is,  that  the  errors 
of  the  doublet  are  still  further  reduced  by  the 
greater  approximation  to  the  object,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  refractions  take  place 
nearer  the  axis. 

Another  form  of  doublet^  proposed  by  Sir 
John  Herschel,  is  representea  in  the  annexed 
figure  (2).  It  consists  of  a 
double  convex  lens,  whose  radii 
of  curvature  are  as  1  to  6 ;  and 
of  a  plano-concave,  whoso  focal 
length  is  to  that  of  the  other 
as  13  to  6,  placed  in  contact 
with  the  flatter  surface  of  the 
former,  and  having  its  concavity  turned  towards 
the  object.  Many  other  combinations  have 
been  proposed,  but  those  which  have  now  been 
descnbed  appear  to  be  the  most  useful. 

When  the  magnifying  power  of  the  lens  is 
considerable,  and  consequently  its  focal  dis- 
tance very  small,  it  requires  to^  be  placed  at 
the  proper  distance  from  the  object  with  great 
precision;  and,  as  it  cannot  be  held  in  the 
hand  with  sufficient  steadiness  for  any  length 
of  time,  it  requires  to  be  mounted  in  a  frame 
having  a  rack  and  screw,  by  means  of  which 
Its  distance  from  the  object  can  be  ac\justed 
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with  accuracy.  Mirrors  for  collecting  the 
light  and  throwing  it  upon  the  i>bject  are 
also  necessary  for  many  purposes. 

Compound  Microscope. — The  simplest  kind 
of  compound  microscope  is  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  two  oonveiging  lenses,  whose  axes 
are  placed  in  the  -gig*  8. 

same  straight 
line.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the 
lenses,  and  the  i 
path  of  the  rays, 
will  be  readily 
understood  from 
the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  3).  M  N  is  the  object- 
glass,  which  has  a  very  short  focal  distance, 
and  F  Q  the  eye-glass.  A  small  object  a  h 
being  placed  before  the  object-glass,  a  little 
farther  from  it  than  the  focus  of  parallel  rays, 
a  reversed  and  enlarged  image  afV  will  be 
formed  at  some  distance  behind  MN.  The 
lens  P Qis  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  HN 
that  its  pnncipal  focus  is  in  the  line  tAafl/; 
consequently  the  rays  of  light  from  ereiy  point 
of  the  image  afl/  emeige  nearly  parallel  from 
PQ,  and  to  the  eye  at  £  the  ima^  o'^  is 
magnified,  as  if  it  were  a  real  object,  mto  (tl/\ 
and  appears  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  limits  of 
distinct  vision,  which,  as  stated  above,  is  about 
five  inches. 

The  magnifying  power  of  this  microscope,  or 
the  ratio  of  a''  ^'  to  a  6,  is  found  as  follows : 
In  the  first  place,  if  we  assume  d  to  denote  the 
distance  of  the  first  image  of  V  from  M  N,  and 
/  the  distance  of  a  6  from  M  K,  or  the  focal 
distance  of  MN,  "we  have  this  proportion, 
dV  \ah\\d\f.  In  the  second  place,  if  I  denote 
the  limit  of  distinct  vision,  or  distance  of  the 
second  image  d'W  from  PQ,  and,/^  the  focal 
distance  of  P  Q  (or  distance  of  <i  V  from  P  Q), 
we  shall  also  have  cl'V*  \  dVwl :/.  These 
two  proportions,  being  multiplied  together,  give 
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which,  therefore,  is  the  magnifying  power  of 
the  microscope.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
magnifying  power  is  inversely  as  the  product 
of  the  focal  distances  of  the  two  lenses,  and 
directly  as  the  distance  between  them.  The 
ma^ifyb|;  power  will  therefore  be  increased 
bv  mcreasmg  the  distance  between  the  object- 
glass  and  eye-glass ;  but  a  limit  is  soon  placed 
to  this  increase  by  the  indistinctness  of  the 
image,  and,  in  practice,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
make  the  distance  otafl/  from  M  N  more  than 
from  five  to  ten  inches.  Some  of  the  best 
modern  object-glasses,  however,  bear  a  tube 
of  very  great  length  without  much  loss  of 
definition.  The  object-glass  may  be  separated 
from  the  eye-piece  by  twenty  inches  or  more. 
Suppose  the  focal  distance  of  M  N  to  be  ith  of 
an  inch,  and  the  distance  of  a'V  from  MN  to 
be  five  inches,  then  afV  will  be  twenty  times 
greater  than  ah\  and  if  the  focal  distance  of 
P  Q  be  half  an  inch,  and  the  distance  of  afb'' 
from  PQ  be  five  inches,  then  d'W  will  bo 
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ten  times  greater  than  ^  ^,  and,  oonBequently, 
200  times  greater  than  ab;  ot  the  ma^ufying 
power  18  200. 

The  great  defects  of  the  microscope,  when 
constnicted  in  the  manner  now  described,  con- 
sist in  the  smallness  of  the  field  of  view,  and 
want  of  achromatism  in  the  object-glass,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  images  of  b*  and  a''  If 
are  fringed  with  the  prismatic  colours.  For 
the  sake  of  enlarging  the  field  of  view,  a  third 
lens,  laiger  than  either  of  the  others,  and 
called  the  field-glass,  is  usually  interposed 
between  the  image  d  V  and  the  objectrglass. 

Of  late  years  the  compound  microscope  has 
been  very  much  improved,  and  is  now  a  most 
valuable  form  of  instrument.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  tube  about  ten  inches  in  length,  at 
the  upper  end  of  which  is  placed  the  et/e-pieoe, 

while  to  the  lower  the 
Kg.  4.  object-jglasa  is  fitted.  The 

^p  ^^  negtUive     eye-piece     in- 

J|^^=:;:j|w« cuss       ^^^  |,y  Huygeus  for 

telescopes  is  the  only 
one  in  use  for  the  micro- 
scope, and  is  composed 
of  two  plano-convex 
lenses  arranged  as  in 
Ncgatiro  or  Huygenian  the  figure.  By  this  eye- 
^y^^PigJ^^^PO'^d  piece    the    image    t)ro- 

duced  by  the  object-glass, 
brought  to  a  focus  in  the  tube  of  the  micro- 
scope, is  remagnified  and  corrected  before  it 
reaches  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

The  object-glaee  is  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  compound  microscope ;  and  as  its  errors 
are  multipued  by  the  magnifying  power  of  tlie 
eye-piece,  it  is  most  important  it  should  be 
made  as  perfect  as  possible.  The  principles 
adopted  in  making  object-glasses  were  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Lister,  and  fully  described  by 
him  in  the  FkUosaphieal  Transactions  ioT  1829. 
By  the  new  process  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  a 
large  and  perfectly  fiat  field,  by  which  more 
light  was  admitted  without  sacrificing  distinct- 
ness of  definition. 

The  magnifying  power  of  the  object-glasses 
may  be  made  to  vary  by  altering  that  of  the 
eye-piece,  or  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
distance  between  the  eve-piece  and  object-glass. 
Object-glasses  are  spoken  of  according  to  their 
focal  length,  as  the  inch,  guar* 
ier,  eighthf  twelfth,  &c. ;  but  the 
glasses  of  the  same  reputed  focus 
of  different  makers  vary  much  in 
magnifying  power.  The  inch  with 
the  low  eye-piece  should  magnify 
about  forty  diameters,  the  quarter 
about  200,  and  so  on.  The  best 
achromatic  object-glasses  consist 
of  three  lenses,  each  of  which 
Arrangement  '*  Composed  of  a  bi-convex  and 
of  Lenses  in  a  plano-concave  lens,  made  of 
Achromatic  glass  of  different  degrees  of  re- 
Olqec6-gla«.  fpacting  power.  The  arrange- 
ment is  represented  in  the  figure.  Mr.  Wen- 
ham  makes  the  third  or  lowest  glass  single, 
and  finds  that  upon  tliis  plan  excellent  defini- 
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tion  is  obtained  in  glasses  of  very  high  magui* 
fyinff  power  (^),  while  the  operation  of  making 
tne  lens  is  mvLch  simplified. 

During  the  last  few  years  lenses  of  very 
high  power  have  been  produced.  In  1840 
Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand  succeeded  in 
making  a  ^th,  magnifying  about  1,000  dia- 
meters; in  1860,  a^th,  magnifying  more  than 
1,600  diameters ;  and  in  October  1864,  a  ]^th, 
magnifying  between  2,000  and  3,000  diameters. 
Mr.  Wenham,  however,  completed  a^th,  which 
defined  excellently,  as  early  as  Juno  1856. 
These  very  high  powers  are  all  excellent  work- 
ing glasses,  and  by  their  use  important  facts 
have  been  discovered.  The  difficulty  of  mani- 
pulation, preparing  specimens,  and  covering 
them  with  thm  gmss,  &C.,  is  of  course  much 
increased,  and  no  one  should  attempt  to  employ 
these  very  high  powers  until  he  is  quite  familiar 
with  the  use  of  lower  ones. 

Form  qf  the  Compound  Microscope. — ^The 
forms  of  the  compound  microscope  now  in  use 
are  very  numerous.  Almost  every  maker  modi- 
fies the  general  sha^  of  the  instrument  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  adjusting  apparatus  in  some 
particular.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  describe 
the  instruments  even  of  the  principal  London 
makers,  but  it  may  be  practically  useful  if  the 
most  imjportant  requisites  of  a  good  instrument 
are  briefly  enumerated.  With  reference  to  the 
optical  part,  the  inch  obfect-^lass  should  mag- 
nify not  less  than  thirty  diameters,  and  the 
quarter  not  less  than  200,  when  the  lowest  or 
shallow  eye-pie^  is  applied.  The  field  should 
be  well  lighted,  and  the  lines  of  delicate  objects 
submitted  to  examination  should  be  sharp  and 
well  defined;  without  coloured  fringes  when 
placed  in  the  centre  or  at  the  circumference 
of  the  field.  The  mirror  should  be  large 
(at  least  two  inches  in  diameter),  one  side 
plane,  the  other  concave;  and  it  should  bo 
adapted  to  the  body  of  the  microscope  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  distance  from  the 
object  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  while 
it  is  also  necessary  that  it  should  possess 
lateral  movement,  in  order  that  very  oblique 
rays  of  light  may  be  made  to  impinge  upon 
the  object. 

Witn  regard  to  the  mechanical  portion  of 
the  microscope,  the  adjustments  should  work 
smoothly,  and  an  object  placed  in  the  field  for 
examination  should  not  appear  to  move  or 
vibrate  when  the  screws  are  turned.  The  body 
should  be  provided  with  a  joint>,  so  that  it  may 
be  inclinea  or  placed  quite  horizontally.  The 
stage  should  be  at  least  three  inches  in  length 
by  two  and  a  half  in  width,  and  there  should 
be  a  distance  of  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  centre  of  the  opening  in  the  sta^e, 
over  which  the  slide  is  placed,  to  the  upright 
body.  The  motion  of  the  slide  upon  the  stage, 
and  all  other  movements  and  adjustments, 
should  be  smooth  and  even,  without  any  ten- 
dency to  a  jerking  or  irregular  action.  (Beale's 
How  to  work  with  the  Microscope,  3rd  edition.) 
For  cheap  microscopes,  perhaps  the  best  mode 
of  adjustment  is  that  introduced  by  Mr.  Ladd, 
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who  employs  a  chain  moyement  iiiBtead  of  the 
rack  and  pinion  usually  adopted. 

The  only  other  form  of  compound  microscope 
-which  calls  for  notice  here,  is  the  hand  or 
pocket  microscope,  which  consists  merely  of 
the  tube  of  the  instrument  with  the  eye-piece 
and  object-glass.  To  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  telescope  tube  is  attached  a  Yory  simple 
form  of  stage,  permitting  the  specimen  to  be 
examined  in  every  part  The  necessary  focus- 
sing is  performed  by  a  screwing  moyement  of 
the  tubes  which  slide  one  within  the  other.  The 
instrument  is  used  like  a  telescope,  and  is  most 
useful  for  field  work.  This  microscope  can  be 
packed  in  a  small  case  with  all  the  necessary 
pipettes,  glass  slides,  thin  glass,  &c.  required 
for  instituting  microscopical  examinations.  It 
can  be  made  very  cheaply,  and  is  particularly 
adapted  for  general  use  in  schools. 

Necessary  Apparatus, — Every  microscope 
should  be  famished  with  certain  pieces  of  appa- 
ratus ;  in  the  larger  microscopes  many  elabo- 
rate instruments  are  usuaUv  added,  which,  not 
being  absolutely  necessary  tor  all  work,  are  not 
enumerated  here.  The  essential  things  are 
as  follows:  A  neutral  tint  glass  reflector  for 
drawing  and  measurina  ohjecis ;  a  diaphragmy 
to  the  under  part  of  which  is  fitted  a  tube  to 
receive  an  ackromatie  condenser  or  polarising 
apparatus;  a  bults-ege  condenser;  one  shallow 
eye-piece  and  two  object-glasses,  a  low  one 
maanifying  from  twenty  to  forty  diameters^ 
ana  a  quarter  of  an  inch  which  magnifies  at 
least  180  diameters ;  a  stage  micrometer ,  a 
Maltwooets  finder,  and  an  animalcule  cage 
should  also  be  supplied. 

These  instruments  should  be  conveniently 
packed  in  the  case  with  the  microscope.  The 
polarising  apparatus  and  the  achromatic  con- 
denser are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
beginner,  and  can  be  purchased  afterwards. 
The  cost  of  a  student  s  microscope  without 
these  last  instruments,  but  including  the  other 
apparatus  mentioned,  in  a  well-made  case, 
should  not  be  more  than  six  pounds ;  and  if 
the  microscope  be  mounted  upon  a  cast-iron 
foot,  instead  of  a  brass  one,  it  may  be  obtained 
for  about  a  pound  less,  without  its  practical 
utility  being  m  any  way  impaired. 

Of  examining  and  preparing  Microscopical 
Specimens, — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
matters  connected  with  microscopical  enquiry, 
for  the  appearances  of  an  object  vary  greatly  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  illuminated 
and  the  refractive  power  of  the  medium  in 
which  it  is  immersed. 

If  peculiarities  in  the  surface  of  an  object 
only  are  to  be  examined,  the  light  may  be 
thrown  down  upon  it  by  the  aid  of  an  ordinary 
condensing  lens,  or  perhaps  the  ordinary  dif- 
fused daylight  or  lamplight  may  be  sufficient. 
An  object  looked  at  in  this  way  is  said  to  be 
examined  by  reflected  light.  Objects  examined 
by  reflected  light  ma^  bo  opaque  or  trans- 
parent ;  but  if  we  desire  to  ascertain  the  in- 
ternal arrangement  of  a  texture,  the  object  is  so 
arranged  that  light  may  pass  through  it.    The 
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direct  rays  of  a  lamp  or  ordinary  daylight  may 
be  employed,  or  if  a  stron^r  light  be  requirai, 
it  may  be  obtained  by  brmging  the  rays  to  a 
focus  upon  the  object  by  the  aid  of  a  concare 
mirror,  or  by  a  lens  or  system  of  lenses,  as  in 
the  various  forms  of  condensers  fitted  on  to 
the  microscope  beneath  the  stage. 

With  regard  to  the  media  m  which  micro- 
scopic objects  may  be  examined.  The  object 
may  be  mounted  dr^,  being  surrounded  by  air 
alone,  or  it  may  be  immersed  in  water,  serum, 
the  fresh  vitreous  humour  from  the  eye  of  an 
ox  or  sheep,  or  in  media  which  refiract  the 
light  more  highly,  such  as  syrup  or  glycerine, 
oil,  turpentine,  or  Canada  balsam.  Olycerine 
and  syrup  have  the  advantage  over  the  latter 
fluids,  because,  being  miscible  with  water  in 
all  proportions,  moist  spedmems  may  be  im- 
mersed at  once,  and  after  time  has  been  allowed 
for  them  to  become  fuUy  saturated,  they  are 
ready  for  examination.  All  fruits  and  vege- 
tables preserved  in  syrup  will  furnish  the 
student  with  beautiful  microsoopic  specimens. 
Objects  to  be  mounted  in  turpentine,  oil,  or  bal- 
sam must  be  dried  first,  or  if  moist  subjected  to 
a  long  and  somewhat  difficult  prooeas,  by  which 
the  water  is  first  expelled,  and  its  place  at  h^i 
taken  by  the  highly  refracting  fluid.  Hard  dry 
objects,  such  as  hair,  horn,  nails,  shells,  bone, 
the  hard  coriaceous  coverings  of  insects,  and 
the  dry  parts  of  vegetables,  may  be  mounted  in 
these  highly  refracting  fluids.  Dr.  Beale  has 
recently  introduced  a  new  and  uniform  me- 
thod of  preparation  adapted  to  objects  of 
every  kind.  The  preservative  medium  which 
he  usually  employs  is  the  strongest  glycerine 
made  by  Price  and  Company.  {How  to  work 
with  the  Microscope,) 

Reflecting  Microscope, — The  principle  of  the 
reflecting  microscope 
is  very  simple,  and 
easily  conceived.  Sup- 
pose M  N  (flg.  6)  to 
be  a  concave  specu-  x 
lum,  and  a  small  ob-  ** 

ject  to  be  placed  before  it  at/.  A  reflected 
image  of  the  object  will  be  formed  at  F,  where 
the  rays  issuing  from  each  point  of  the  object 
intersect  each  other,  and  magnifled  in  the  pro- 
portion of  FM  to/M.  If  the  image  at  F  is 
viewed  with  the  naked  eye,  the  instrument  is  a 
single  reflecting  microscope ;  but  if  the  imago 
is  viewed  through  a  refracting  lens  P  Q  (or  a 
combination  of  lenses  forming  an  eye-piece),  by 
which  the  rays  are  made  to  converge  towards 
the  eye  at  £,  it  becomes  a  compound  reflecting 
microscope. 

The  reflecting  microscope  was  flrst  proposed 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  form  now  described ; 
but,  on  accoimt  of  the  impracticability  of  illumi- 
nating the  object,  it  was  long  disused.  It  has, 
however,  been  recently  revived,  under  a  modi- 
fled  form,  by  Professor  Araici  of  Modena,  who 
places  the  object  outaide  the  tube  of  the  micro- 
scope, below  the  line  N  F ;  and,  in  order  that 
an  linage  may  be  formed  in  the  speculum,  the 
rays  issmng  from  the  object  fall  upon  a  small 
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plane  mirror  placed  at/,  indined  to  the  axis  of 
the  speculum  in  an  angle  of  46^,  whereby  they 
are  thrown  upon  the  speculum  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  Uie  object  itself  were  placed  at/. 
By  this  means  the  object  can  be  illuminated 
with  perfect  facility.  The  concave  speculum 
M  N  is  ground  into  an  ellipsoidal  surface ;  the 
diagonal  mirror  is  placed  at  the  nearest  focus 
/  and  the  image  is  consequently  formed  at  the 
other  focus  F.  The  image  at  F  is  viewed  with 
a  single  or  double  eye-piece,  as  in  other  micro- 
scopes. 

Solar  and  Oxyhydrogen  Microteopes. — The 
solar  microscope  is  composed  essentially  of  a 
mirror  and  two  conyeiging  lenses.  The  plane 
metallic  mirror,  G  D  (%.  7),  reflects  the  sun's 
rays  upon  the  lens  M  N,  by  which  they  are 
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concentrated  upon  the  object  a  b  placed  in  its 
focus.  The  object,  being  thus  strongly  illumi- 
nated, is  placed  before  a  second  lens  PQ  (a 
little  before  the  principal  focus),  by  which  the 
rays  are  rendei«d  stul  more  convergent,  and 
produce  a  magnified  image  of  the  object  upon 
a  screen  suitably  placed  at  a  distance  of  some 
feet  behind  the  lens.  The  object  is  here  sup- 
posed to  be  transparent ;  if  opaque,  the  light 
must  be  thrown  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  reflected  by  it  to  P  Q.  The  mirror  and 
lens  M  N  are  placed  in  the  hole  of  a  window 
shutter  in  a  darkened  room ;  and  the  mirror 
must  be  morable,  in  order  that  the  sun's  ihys 
may  always  fall  upon  it  under  a  proper  angle 
to  be  reflected  to  the  lenses.  But  the  solar 
microscope  is  now  almost  entirely  superseded 
by  the  oxyki/dro^mt  ntioroseope ;  so  called  be- 
cause the  iilununation,  instead  of  being  pro- 
duced by  the  sun's  rays,  is  produced  by  burn- 
ing a  small  piece  of  lime  or  marble  in  a  stream 
of  ozyhydrogen  gas.  In  this  case  the  plane 
mirror  C  D  becomes  unnecessary ;  and  instead 
of  the  lens  M  N  a  concave  speculum  is  em- 
ployed, in  front  of  which  the  ball  of  lime  is 
placed,  and  an  intense  light  thus  thrown  upon 
the  object  a  6,  the  rays  from  which  are  brought 
to  foci  upon  the  screen  by  the  lens  P  Q.  For 
full  details  respecting  the  management  of  this 
apparatus,  which  forms  a  very  popular  exhi- 
bition, the  reader  is  referred  to  Goring  and 
Pritcbard's  Micrograpkia.  Very  perfect  oxyhy- 
drogen  lanterns  with  achromatic  lenses  are  now 
made,  which  aro  exceedingly  valuable  for  class 
teaching.  Photo^phs  may  be  taken  of  the 
most  delicate  obiects,  and  the  negatives  thus 
obtained  remagnifled  in  this  instrument  with 
the  best  results.  In  this  way  the  structure  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  minute  objects  may  be 
rendered  evident  to  a  large  number  of  people. 
Mr.  How,  of  Foster  Lane,  and  Mr.  BQghley,  of 
Oreen  Street,  Leicester  Square,  have  brought 
this  plan  of  illustration  to  great  perfection. 
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For  descriptions  of  the  various  kinds  of 
microscopes,  see  Brewster's  TVeatise  on  New 
Philosophical  Instruments;  Encyelopadia  Bri" 
iannica,  art. ' Microscope;'  Todd's  CycloptBdia, 
art.  •Microscope;'  Micrograpkio  JHetionary; 
Quekett  On  the  Microscope;  Carpenter,  The 
Microscope  and  its  Bevelations ;  Bealo,  How  to 
work  with  the  Microscope,  and  The  Microscope 
in  Medicine, 

Middle  Area.  A  term  usually  employed 
to  denote,  somewhat  vaguely,  a  space  of  several 
centuries  in  European  annals,  intervening  be- 
tween what  aro  called  the  ancient  and  modem 
periods  of  history.  The  centuries  between 
the  ninth  or  tenth  and  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth after  Christ  aro  generally  comprehended 
under  this  loose  denomination.  In  his  work 
on  the  Middle  Ages,  Uallam  has  assumed  as 
his  period  of  commencement  the  conquest  of 
Ganl  by  the  Franks,  about  a.d.  500;  and, 
for  his  conclusion,  the  invasion  of  Italy  by 
Charles  VIII.,  about  1600.  With  reference  to 
the  affiiirs  of  the  Gh^eks  and  their  Oriental 
neighbours,  he  places,  as  the  most  convenient 
limit  between  ancient  and  modern  history,  the 
era  of  Mohammed. 

Middle  Soeene.  The  subdivisions  of  the 
middle  Eocene  in  the  English  series  aro  al- 
together difieront  ficom  wose  met  with  in 
France,  whero  the  dejposits  aro  richest  in  fossils 
and  most  characteristic.  The  following  sub- 
division will  enable  the  reader  to  ilnderstand 
this.  The  details  will  be  fotmd  under  various 
headings. 

London  and  Han^pMre  Paris  BoHn 

Basisu 

SabiM 

Moyens      /freshwater 
I   marls 
Golcaire 

grossier  and  J  Upper  flags 
glanconio      j 
groasidre       I  Freestone 


Barton  days 
Braokleaham  Bonds 


Lower  Bagshot  sands  VOieenish  sands 

Llfes  ooqulllicrs  and  glanoonio 
ffioyenne. 

It  is  chiefiy  if  not  entiroly  the  middle  and 
lower  part  of  the  great  Eocene  series  that  con- 
tains the  NuMMTJunc  Fobmations,  spread  over 
a  large  part  of  the  western  world ;  and  perhaps 
the  most  distinct  and  important  of  any  beds  of 
the  Tbrtiabt  Pbbiod  [which  see].  The  Clai- 
borne beds  of  the  state  of  Alabama  in  North 
America  aro  also  the  equivalents  of  our  Brack- 
lesham  beds,  and  contain  many  interesting 
fossils.  Part  of  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  with 
the  lignite  of  Hungary  and  beds  of  true  coal, 
occupy  a  similar  position,  although  the  Vienna 
basin  is,  in  fact,  of  the  middle  tertiary  or 
miocene  period.  Much  of  the  brown  coal  of 
other  parts  of  Germany  belonj^s  to  this  or 
the  immediately  overlying  division  of  the  ter- 
tiaries.    [Eoceitb.] 

BOddle  &atitade  BalUnr.  In  Naviga- 
tion, a  method  of  converting  the  departure 
(or  distance  on  the  parallel)  into  difiference  of 
longitude,  and  the  cufferonce  of  longitude  into 
departure,  when  the  ship's  course  is  oblique  to 
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the  meridian.  It  is  founded  on  thifl  principle, 
which,  however,  is  only  approximately  true^  in 
any  case,  and  not  even  approximately  in  hi^h 
latitudes,  when  there  is  also  considerable  dif- 
ference between  the  latitudes  left  and  arrived 
at ;  namely,  that  the  departure  ma^  bo  accounted 
an  arc  of  a  parallel  of  latitude  midway  between 
the  two  extreme  latitudes.    Hence  this  rule : — 

.,  ,  departure 

(Jeans*  Navigation^  part  ii.) 

Middle  SaiL  In  Architecture,  the  rail  of 
a  door  level  witli  the  hand,  on  which  the  lock 
is  generally  fixed. 

Middle  Term  of  a  Catefforioal  Bsrllo- 
i^nia  In  Logic,  that  term  with  which  the 
two  extremes  of  the  conclusion  are  separately 
compared.     [Syllogism.] 

Middletonite*  A  fossil  resin  found  at  the 
Middleton  collieries  near  Leeds. 

Mtdsliipmaii.  In  the  Navy,  the  step  next 
above  naval  cadet.  At  nineteen  years  of  age, 
if  he  have  served  five  years»  the  midshipman 
passes  an  examination  in  seamanship,  and 
another  in  navigation,  when  he  becomes  eli- 
gible for  a  lieutenant's  commission,  although 
he  usually  has  to  serve  for  some  time  as  sub- 
lieutenant before  obtaining  it. 

Midsliips.  The  middle  of  the  ship,  with 
reference  to  length  or  breadth.  It  is  more 
commonly  written  amidskips, 

Mlemitea  A  variety  of  Bhomb  Spar  of  a 
green  colour,  from  Miemo,  in  Tuscany. 

MIeslte.  A  brown  variety  of  Pyromor- 
phite,  from  Mies  in  Bohemia. 

aSiffiionette  (Fr.).  A  favourite  garden 
flower,  belonging  to  the  same  fiimily  as  the 
Weld,  and  known  in  science  under  the  name  of 
Resada  odorata. 

MIcriitlon  (Lat  migratio).  This  word  is 
used  in  Zoology  to  signify  the  transit  of  a 
species  of  animals  from  one  locality  or  latitude 
to  another.  The  passage  is  usually  to  and  fro 
between  a  temperate  and  a  cold  climate,  or  a 
temperate  and  a  warm  climate ;  and  this  perio- 
dical change  of  abode  is  most  general  u  the 
arctic  speaes  of  animals,  and  least  prevalent  in 
the  tropic^  species.  The  most  remarkable, 
rapid,  and  extensive  mictions  are  performed 
by  birds,  owing  to  their  ability  to  maintain 
a  long  and  rapid  flight  through  a  medium  which 
oifers  the  least  opposition  to  their  progress. 
The  inequalities  and  alternations  of  land  and 
water  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the 
presence  of  enemies  and  other  dangers,  would 
appear  to  form  insurmountable  obstacles  to  any 
general  or  extensive  migration  of  quadrupeds ; 
yet  the  musk-ox,  the  rein-deer,  the  arctic  fox, 
&C.,  are  driven  southward  by  the  rigours  of  the 
polar  winter,  and  return  to  the  extreme  latitudes 
in  the  summer  season.  Less  regular,  but  not 
less  general  mictions,  take  place  among  the 
qua^upeds  which  range  the  tropical  continents 
in  seasons  of  unusual  drought  Vast  herds  of 
oxen,  goaded  by  thirst,  are  thus  impelled  over 
the  South  American  Pampas  in  quest  of  water. 
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The  valleys  of  the  wanner  parts  of  Africa  are 
occasionaUy  traversed  by  hosts  of  quadrupeds, 
migrating  under  the  same  stimulus.  Lions  and 
other  camivora  have  on  these  occasions  been 
seen  absolutely  hemmed  in  by  antelopes,  ^us, 
and  other  herbivorous  species  which  constitute 
their  prev.  The  Scandinavian  LRMMnro,  how- 
ever, 18  the  species  of  quadruped  most  remark* 
able  for  its  migration.  But  the  migratoiy  periods 
are  not  regular ;  nor  are  the  immense  bodies 
that  travel  in  a  given  direction  ever  known 
to  return.  In  this  respect  their  migration 
resembles  rather  that  of  the  locusts  among 
insects  than  the  true  and  regular  migration 
of  birds,  which  appears  to  be  influenced 
mainly  by  the  necessity  of  providing  sufficient 
food  for  their  young,  and  by  the  temporary 
continuance  of  such  food  in  the  climates  be^ 
suited  for  propagation. 

The  arctic  and  northern  seas,  which  teem 
with  life  during  the  long  unbroken  day  XhtX 
constitutes  the  summer  season  of  such  lati- 
tudes, are  resorted  to  by  numerous  aquatic 
birds  during  the  breeding  season;  and  these 
birds  regularly  migrate  southwazd  when  the 
severities  of  winter  set  in.  In  temperate  lati- 
tudes, as  those  of  England,  certain  spring  and 
summer  months  are  peculiarly  fiivouzable  to  the 
production  of  insects  in  their  different  stages ; 
and  our  island  is  accordingly  firequented  by 
many  insectivorous  birds,  which  leave  warmer 
latitudes  during  these  months  to  breed  and 
rear  their  young  with  us.  As  a  general  rule, 
it  may^  be  statml  that  birds  migrate  south- 
ward in  the  northern  hemisphere  for  food 
principally ;  but  that  they  migrate  northward 
both  to  feed  and  breed.  The  most  remaricable 
summer  immigrants  that  visit  England  from 
the  south,  and  breed  in  this  island,  are  the 
swifts,  swidlows,  cuckoo,  nightingale,  and  many 
other  insectivorous  FiBMserine  birds ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  males  of  the  song  birds 
always  precede  the  other  sex  in  their  vernal 
flight 

Mikado.    [Ttcoox.I 

MUdew  (in  Ger.  menlthau,  nut  on  eom\ 

This  term  is  generally  applied  to  a  parti* 

cular  mouldy  appearance  on    the  leaves  of 

plants,    produced    by    innumerable    minute 

fungi,  which,  if  not  checked  in  their  growth, 

occasion  the   decay   and  death  of  the  parts 

on  which  they  grow,  and  sometimes  of  the 

I  entire  plant    It  is  common  on  wheat,  and  on 

!  the  hop ;  and  in  gardens  on  the  leaves  of  the 

peach,  the  nectarine,  and  other  fruit  trees. 

The  causes  favourable  to  the  production  of 

'  mildew  are  a  rich  soil  and  a  moist  atmosphere, 

without  a  free  circulation  of  air  or  sunshine ; 

or   sometimes  an    excessive   dryness,  which 

checks  the  action   of  the  natural  functions 

of  the  vegetable  organs.    In  agriculture,  this 

parasitical    disease    is    generauy   considered 

'.  irremediable ;   but  in  gardening,  it  may  bo 

checked  by  the  application  of  sulphur  in  the 

form  of  powder  to  the  leaves  covered  by  the 

fungi,  this  being  found  to  destroy  them  without 

'  greatly  ii\juring  the  leaf. 
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9Uto  (Lat  miUe  paBsmim,  a  thousand 
paces).  The  Boman  pace  being  6  feet,  and 
a  Boman  foot  being  equal  to  11*62  modem 
English  inches,  it  follows  that  the  ancient 
Roman  mile  was  eqniTalent  to  1,614  English 
yards,  or  Tezy  nearly  ll*12tha  of  an  English 
statnte  mile. 

The  English  statute  mile  was  defined  (inci- 
dentally, it  would  seem)  by  an  Act  passed  in 
the  35th  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
b^  which  persons  were  forbidden  to  build 
within  three  miles  of  London ;  and  the  mile 
was  declared  to  be  8  fiirlongs  of  40  perches  of 
16|  feet  each.  The  statute  mile  is,  therefore, 
1,760  yards,  or  5,280  feet.  [Mbasubis.] 

The  mile  is  used  as  an  itinerary  measure  in 
almost  all  countries  of  Europe,  particularly 
those  which  were  formerly  under  the  sway  of 
the  Romans;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  con- 
jecture  the  causes  which  have  giyen  rise  to 
great  diversity  of  its  values.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  in  some  countries  the  Boman 
mue  was  confounded  with  the  ancient  Celtic 
league. 

The  following  table,  given  on  the  authority 
of  Kelly's  Cambist,  shows  the  length  of  the 
modem  mile,  and  also  the  league,  of  various 
countries,  and  their  relation  to  the  English 
statute  mile : — 


Modem  Boman  mile 
English  statute  mile 
Tuscan  mile    . 
Ancient  Scottish  mile 
Irish  mile 

French  posting  league 
Spanish  judicial  league 
Portugal  league 
German  short  mile  « 
Flanders  league 
Spanish  common  league 
Prussian  mile 
Danish  mile 
Dantoc  mile  • 

Hungarian  mile 
Swiss  mile 
German  long  mile  . 
Hanoverian  mile     . 
Swedish  mile  • 


According  to  the  same  authority,  the  Arabian 
mile  is  2,148  yards,  the  Persian  parasang  6,086 
yards,  the  Bussian  verst  1,167  yards,  and  the 
Turkish  beiri  1,826  yaids.  The  English  geo- 
graphical mile  is  l-60th  of  a  degree  of  latitude, 
or  about  2,025  yards ;  the  geographical  league 
of  England  and  France  is  3  su<m  miles,  or  6,075 
yards;  and  the  (German  geographical  mile  is 
equal  to  4  English  geographi<»l  miles,  or  8,100 
yards.  See  a  disquisition  on  the  history  of 
the  English  mile  in  the  EingUsk  Cifdopesdia, 

MllD»il.  One  of  the  English  names  of 
the  Yarrow,  Achillea  Millefolium,  a  bitter  native 
herb,  whose  leaves  have  been  used  medicinally. 
•  IKUiAria  (Lat.  from  milium,  millet  seed). 
A  disease  attended  by  an  eraption  resembling 
millet  seed.    Miliary  fever.  • 
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Yards 

Btat  miles 

1,628 

•926 

1,760 

1000 

1,808 

1027 

1,084 

1-127 

2,240 

1-273 

4,263 

2*422 

4,635 

2*634 

6,760 

3-841 

6,859 

3-897 

6,864 

8-900 

7.416 

4-214 

8,237 

4-680 

8,244 

4-684 

8,475 

4-815 

9,113 

5-178 

9,153 

5*201 

10,126 

5*753 

11,559 

6-568 

11,700 

6-648 

MILK 

The  generie  name  applied  by 
Lamarck  to  an  extinct  mollusc,  or  mophyte, 
which  has  left  its  small  foraminiferoua  multi- 
locular  shell  in  great  numbers  in  the  strata 
of  many  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris. 

HflUfary  TMlii.  A  regiment  organised 
after  the  Crimean  war,  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  the  transport  duties  of  the  army 
on  a  campaign.  Its  total  strength  of  all  ranks 
for  1865  is  upwards  of  1,800.  The  regiment 
ranks  before  the  foot  guards,  and  immediately 
after  the  royal  engineers. 

KUitIa  (Lat.  military  service),  A  body  of 
citizens  regularly  enrolled,  and  trained  to  the 
exercises  of  war;  but  in  this  kingdom  not 
liable  to  serve  out  of  the  limits  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  except  by  the  voluntary  act 
of  any  particular  regiment  The  militia  is  now 
placed  under  the  lords-lieutenant  of  counties, 
appointed  by  the  sovereign,  who  have  power  to 
call  them  out  and  train  them  annually.  It  is 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act 
and  Articles  of  War.  When  called  into  active 
service,  the  officers  rank  with  those  of  the 
regular  army,  but  as  jimiors  of  each  srade. 
Au  persons  not  labouring  under  bodilv  in- 
firmity, or  specially  excepted,  are  liable  to 
be  chosen  for  private  militiamen,  by  ballot,  in 
each  parish,  and  are  compelled  under  a  penalty 
of  Iw.  to  serve  either  personally  or  by  sub- 
stitute. Volunteers  paid  by  consent  of  the 
inhabitants,  by  parish  assessments,  may,  how- 
ever, be  substituted  for  balloted  men.  The 
militia  is  trained  and  exercised  by  battalions 
or  regiments  twice  in  a  year,  for  fourteen  davs 
at  a  time,  or  once  in  a  year  for  twenty-eight 
days,  as  the  lords-lieutenant  may  decide. 

The  national  guard  may  be  said  now  to  con- 
stitute the  militia  of  France.  JGuasd,  Na- 
TiONAi^]  In  Austria  and  Prussia  it  is  called 
landwekr;  and  in  the  latter  coimtry  receives 
full  pay  during  a  certain  part  of  every  year 
when  it  is  in  exercise.  Many  unsuccessful 
effints  were  made  by  German  sovereigns, 
during  the  wars  of  the  last  century,  to  organise 
bodies  of  troops  which  should  be  as  cheaply 
raised  as  mihtia,  and  yet  be  serviceable  in 
foreign  war.  Frederick  the  Great  used  such 
troops  for  garrison  service.  In  Prussia  every 
man  who  has  served  his  three  years,  or  a 
single  year  in  certain  cases,  of  lawful  service 
in  the  standinff  army,  belongs  to  the  first  class 
of  the  landwehr  until  his  Uiirtieth  year ;  and 
from  that  time  until  his  fortieth  to  the  second 
class. 

lUlk(Ger.  milch,  Lat  mulgere,Gr.  hfUKytw^ 
to  milk).  This  important  fiuid,  which  is  secreted 
by  appropriate  glands  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Mammalia,  constitutes  the  entire  food  of  the 
young  animal  for  many  months  after  birth.  Its 
composition,  therefore,  is  of  great  interest  in  a 
physiological  and  chemical  point  of  view,  inas- 
much as  it  must  contain  witnin  itself  all  those 
ultimate  and  proximate  constituents  which 
are  required  for  the  support  of  life  and  the 
growth  of  the  body,  both  in  respect  to  the 
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herbivorous  and  camiyorous  tiribea.  We  may, 
therefore,  take  covo^a  mUk  as  tho  type  of  this 
fiecretion ;  for  although  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  constituents  may  vary  in  other  animals, 
and  indeed  in  the  same  animal  under  different 
conditions  of  health  and  diet,  their  leading 
characters  are  retained  throngbout.  The  com- 
position and  sources  of  those  proximate  ele- 
ments are  stated  under  their  respective  heads, 
BO  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  here  to  refer 
to  their  relative  proportions  as  existing  in 
milk,  and  to  the  maimer  in  which  they  tmect 
its  general  properties. 

Th&  specific  gravity  of  milk  varies  from  1*01 8 
to  1-046;  its  density  being  diminished  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  butter,  and  increas- 
ing  in  proportion  to  the  casein.  In  its  healthy 
state,  milk  is  almost  neutral,  especially  under 
the  influence  of  mixed  food ;  but  it  has  been 
observed,  that  in  herbivorous  animals  it  is 
sometimes  slightly  alkaline,  and  slightly  acid 
in  the  camivora.  Its  average  composition  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  table : — 

Water 873-00 

Casein 4862 

Sugar 43-90 

Butter 80-00 

Phosphate  of  lime         .         .  2-81 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  .        .  0*42 

Phosphate  of  iron .         .         .  0*07 

Chloride  of  potassium    .         .  1*44 

Chloride  of  sodium        .  0-24 

100000 

The  yellowish  translucency  of  milk  depends 
upon  its  butvracoouB  particles.  When  examined 
under  the  nucrosoope,  it  presents  the  appearance 
of  transparent  globules  floating  in  a  transparent 
fluid;  and  the  globules  seem  to  consist  of 
butter  contained  in  a  very  thin  investing  mem- 
brane, which  may  be  broken  mechanically,  as 
in  the  act  of  churning,  or  dissolved  by  adding 
a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potash 
to  the  milk,  which  in  either  case  sets  the 
oil  free.  When  allowed  to  remain  for  some 
hours  at  rest,  these  globules  collect  upon  the 
surface,  in  the  well-known  form  of  cream. 
[BxTTTKB ;  Crbak.]  But  in  addition  to  the 
butter  thus  suspended  in  or  difiused  through 
the  milk,  it  holds  two  important  principles  in 
aqueous  solution ;  namely,  milk-sugar,  and  curd 
or  casein :  the  former,  like  butter,  a  well-defined 
non-asotised  substance  [LAcmnB];  the  latter 
an  azotised  principle,  of  the  albuminoid  type 
[CASHQf ;  Chkbsb],  and  entirely  replacing  the 
albumen  (or  lacto-protein  ?)  which  is  contained 
in  the  so-called  colostvum,  or  the  milk  first 
formed  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the 
young  animal.  In  r^erence  to  the  saline  con- 
stituents of  milk,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in 
addition  to  the  phosphates,  which  are  essential 
to  the  formation  of  bone,  there  are  the  chlorides 
of  potassium  and  sodium,  and  a  trace  of  oxide 
of  iron.  Some  notion  of  the  variable  ecmpost- 
tion  of  the  milk  of  different  animals  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  statement  given  by 
Begnault : — 
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Cow 

Ah       OoM 

Xh« 

BmuH 

Water .       .       .    87*4 

90-5      82*0 

89-6 

88*6 

Oil  or  bnttcr       .      4-0 

1'4        4-0 

traoea 

9-6 

Lactino  and  sola- )  .^ 
ble  salts  .       .t  ^^ 

6*4        4*S 

8*7 

4-9 

Casein,  albamen,!  «.« 
AQd  fixed  salts./  *^ 

1*7        ••0 

1-7 

8-9 

100-0    1000    100-0    100*0    100-0 

The  spontaneous  souring  of  milk  and  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  it  have  been 
elsewhere  noticed.  For  the  details  of  its  phy- 
siological and  chemical  history,  we  must  refer 
to  other  authorities,  more  especially  to  P^lonze 
and  Fr^my  (TretttS  de  Chmie  Ciyanique  iii. 
616),  and  Watty's  DioHonary^  art.  *  Milk.' 

Milk  Vewer.    [Pusrfbrai.  Frvbr.] 

BKUk  Quarts.  A  variety  of  Quartz  of  a 
milk  white  colour,  chiefly  occurringin  Qreenland. 

Milk  Vessels.  In  Plants,  the  anastomosing 
tubes  lying  in  the  bark,  or  near  the  surface  of 
plants,  in  which  a  white  turbid  fluid  is  secreted. 

imk*tree.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
certain  trees,  whose  trunks  yield  a  milky  fluid 
when  wounded.  The  name  is  applied  more 
particularly  to  those  species  in  which  the  fluid 
is  harmless  and  flt  for  food — an  uncommon 
circumstance  among  lactescent  plants,  whoso 
secretions  are  generally  dangerous.  In  the 
Caraooas  there  is  one  sort,  the  Palo  de  Vaca,  or 
Cow-tree  of  Humboldt,  whose  milk  is  a  com- 
mon article  of  diet  among  the  natives ;  this  is 
the  Brosimum  GalactodendriM,  formerly  callcil 
Galactodmdrorr  utUe,  one  of  the  Artocarpacea. 
The  Kiriaguma  of  Ceylon,  Cfymnema  {actife- 
rum,  is  another  milk-tree ;  its  milk  is  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  and  used  for  domestio  purposes. 
In  the  Canaries,  the  Tabayba  doloe,  Euphorbia 
balaamtfera,  yields  a  juice  which  is  similar  to 
sweet  milk,  and  when  thickened  into  jelly  is 
eaten  as  a  delicacy,  though  the  Buphorhias  are 
generally  an  acrid  poisonous  race. 

SKlllL-weed.  In  Botany,  the  common 
name  for  the  genus  AsoUpias, 

mikwert.  The  common  name  applied  to 
Tolygale  vulgaris,  a  native  plant,  possessing 
bitter  qualities. 

BKnky  ^Way  or  Via  Iiaetea.    [Galaxy.] 

Smi  Board.  A  paper  employed  to  make 
the  joints  of  some  kmos  of  pipes.  The  mill 
boaid  is  cut  to  the  size  of  the  pipe,  and  then 
smeared  over  with  white  lead,  and  pressed 
up  to  its  work  by  means  of  bolts.  In  order  to 
make  it  resist  the  action  of  moist  heat,  the  mill 
board  is  sometimes  baked  in  boiled  oil,  and 
again  covered  with  this  oil  laid  cmwith  a  brui^ 
before  being  applied. 

aciUeoBloiii  (Lat  mille  anni,  a  tkoumnd 
pears).  The  reisn  of  Christ  with  His  sainta 
upon  earth  for  the  space  of  a  thousand  years ; 
an  idea  derived  from  a  passage  in  the  Apocalypse, 
and  not  uncommonly  entertained  by  Christians 
in  all  ages.  It  was  maintained  by  Justin  Mar* 
tyr,  Irenaeus,  TertoUian,  and  others,  and  refuted 
by  Origen.  (Gibbon,  ch.  xv.;  Bertholdt,  Ckriato- 
hgia  Judaorum ;  Eisenmenger,  Bas  Entdoekte 
Judenthwm.) 

MUlepores  (Lat  mille,  a  thousand ;  poms, 
a  pore).    A  tribe  of  Lithophytous  Polypes, 
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kielnding  those  in  wfaich  the  ealcanous  axis 
is  perforated  by  extremely  ntmierouB  pores. 

MUlmrlte.  Native  sulphide  of  nickel.  It 
oocors  in  delicate  capillary  crystals  of  a  brass- 
or  bronze^yellow  colour,  with  a  grey  or  iridescent 
tarnish  in  nodules  of  day  iron-stones  in  the 
coal  measures  of  Glamorganshire  and  else- 
where. Named  after  Professor  W.  H.  Hiller 
of  Cambridge. 

•Klltot  (Lat  milium,  Fr.  millet).  The 
name  given  to  various  grain-bearing  grasses, 
some  of  vhioh  attain  a  height  of  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  feet  in  favourable  situations.  The 
principal  Millets  are  Panicum  miUaceuin^  Seta- 
ria  UtUica,  and  Sorghum  wU^are*  They  are  cul- 
tivated as  grain,  and  sometimes  employed  as  a 
substitute  Snr  rice  or  sago  bv  the  poorer  classes, 
but  more  frequently  used  for  feeding  chickens 
and  domestic  animals.  Millet  is  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  Franoe,  Switzerland, 
and  Southern  Grermany,  but  most  extensively  in 
£gypt,  Syria,  Nubia,  China,  and  Hindustan. 
The  climate  of  England  is  not  sufficiently  dry 
and  warm  to  allow  of  its  cultivation. 

aUUiOB.  A  thousand  thousand.  [Numb- 
ration.] 

muipedas  (Lat  miUepeda,  with  a  thowand 
feet).  Several  insects  formerly  used  in  medicine 
were  included  under  this  name :  amongst  them 
the  AmuuUUo  viUgaru,  or  pUl  miUipede  \  the 
Poreeilio  ecaber,  or  Selater  of  the  Scotch ;  the 
Oniscus  MeUue,  or  common  Woodhute, 

amistoiia  Hvit.  A  coarse  grit  stone  or 
conglomerate,  more  or  less  compact^  belonging 
to  the  upper  or  newer  part  of  the  great  car- 
boniferous system,  and  immediately  imderlying 
the  coal  measures  in  the  principal  coal  districts. 
Occasionally  coal  is  found  regularly  bedded 
with  the  gntstone,  but  the  seams  are  poor  and 
thin.  The  millstone  grit  is  for  the  most  part  a 
local  accumulation  from  150  to  180  yards  thick, 
and  it  is  widely  spread  in  the  northern  counties 
of  England  and  Wales,  its  outcrop  being  traced 
with  ^reat  regularity.  It  yields  much  excellent 
building  material,  and  is  readily  distinguished 
from  the  coal  grits.  Many  parts  of  it  consist  of 
quartzose  conglomerates,  more  or  less  coarse 
in  texture. 

Lead  veins  occur  in  millstone  grit  in  Derby- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  but  they  are  more  pro- 
ductive in  the  limestones  below.  Excellent 
millstones  have  been  obtained  from  it,  and  good 
Arestone  for  the  hearths  of  iron  furnaces.  The 
npQer  beds  are  thin,  and  are  used  for  paving 
stones,  and  occasionally  for  roofing. 

There  is  no  exact  foreign  representation  of 
this  division  of  the  carboniferous  system. 

mioaoliine.  A  chromiferous  clay  found 
in  soft  amorphous  masses  of  an  indigo-blue  or 
p^enish  colour  at  Rudniak  in  Servia.  Named 
after  Prince  Milosch  Obrenowitsch. 

sniviiies.  A  family  of  Kaptorial  birds,  of 
which  the  kite  (Milvtu)  is  the  type.     [Erra.] 

iniiio  (IsL  mimus ;  Or.  fuftos^  an  imitator). 
The  name  given  by  the  Ghreeks  to  a  species  of 
dramatic  entertainment,  and  to  the  actors 
by  whom   it  was   performed.      It  consisted 
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chiefly  of  a  rude  representation  of  common 
life,  and  resembled  the  modem  farce  or 
vaudeville  in  its  character  and  accompani- 
ments. Sophron  of  Syracuse,  who  lived  about 
400  years  before  the  Christian  era,  is  considered 
to  have  brought  this  species  of  composition  to 
perfection.  (The  Museum  OriUeum,  No.  7,  con- 
tains several  fragments  of  mimes  by  Sophron.) 
At  what  period  it  was  first  practised  at  Borne 
cannot  be  precisely  ascertained;  but  in  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  and  even  under  Augustus, 
this  species  of  entertainment  had  attained  a 
high  degree  of  popularity.  Among  the  Romans 
it  was  of  a  stm  more  farcical  character  than 
among  the  Greeks,  and  bordered  more  upon 
such  moimtebank  representations  as  Punch 
and  Judy  among  ourselves,  and  the  Fantoccini 
of  the  ItaJians.  Mimes  originally  formed  a 
part  of  the  usual  theatrical  exhibitions;  but 
they  were  soon  introduced  by  the  wealthy 
Romans  into  their  private  entertainments  to 
divert  their  guests.  At  Rome  the^  also  held  a 
prominent  place  at  funerals,  on  which  occasions 
they  gave  a  burlesque  representation  of  the 
life  of  the  deceased.  Thus,  Suetonius  tells  us 
that  the  archmime  Favo  was  present  at  the 
funeral  of  Vespasian:  'Sedet  in  funere  Favo 
archimimus,  personam  ejus  ferens,  imitansque, 
ut  mos  est,  facta  et  dicta  vivi.' 

Kimetite  (Gr.  /ii/uirnff ,  an  imitator ;  from 
its  resemblance  to  Pyiomorphite).  A  native 
arseniate  of  lead  mixed  with  chloride  and  phos- 
phate of  lead.  It  was  formerly  worked  as  an  ore 
of  lead  at  Drygill  in  Cumberland,  and  was  used 
in  the  manuifacture  of  flint  glass,  to  which  it 
imparted  peculiar  brilliancy. 

MEIxnosa.  A  very  extensive  genus  of 
Leguminoscty  chiefly  remarkable  as  containing 
some  of  the  plants  known  as  Seneiiive  Plants, 
in  which  what  is  called  vegetable  irritability 
is  veiy  fully  displayed.  The  species  called 
M,  pudica  and  if,  sensitivOf  both  common  in 
hothouses,  afford  striking  illustrations  of  this 
curious  peculiarity. 

Mlmotuiiilc  Add.  The  astringent  acid 
of  catechu,  called  also  catechu-tannic  acid, 

Mlnum  (Lat.  a  mimic).  A  genus  of  Passerine 
birds,  separated  by  Boi^  from  the  thrushes 
(Turdvs  of  Linnaeus)  on  account  of  the  more 
elongated  form  of  the  body,  and  particularly  of 
the  tail,  the  shorter  wings,  and  more  curved 
upper  mandible.  The  type  of  this  genus  is  the 
celebrated  Mocking  Bird. 

Mlmwopa  (Gr.  fufios,  a  mimic;  i^,  the 
face).  This  genus  of  Sapotace^gmc^den  several 
species  which  yield  hard  durable  heavy  tim- 
W.  Among  these  are  M.  hexandra  in  Penin- 
sular India,  and  AT.  EZengi  and  M.  indica  in 
Ceylon,  where  the  wood  is  used  for  house- 
bmlding.  The  fruits  of  M.  Ekngi  are  eaten, 
its  seeds  aflfbrd  abundance  of  oil,  and  a  per- 
fume is  distilled  from  its  flowers. 

Mlna  (Gr.  tjom).  A  weight  and  coin  in  use 
among  the  Greeks;  it  varied  in  different  states. 
The  Attic  mina,  which  is  most  frequently  men- 
tioned, was  heavier  than  the  Roman  pound  by 
about  four  drachms.    Each  mina  contained  1 00 
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drachms,  and  was  itself  contamed  60  times  in 
an  Attic  talent.  The  coin  was  worth  a  little 
more  than  3/.  of  onr  monej. 

Minaret  (Arab.  menaSrah,  a  lantem\  A 
slender  and  lofty  turret  in  the  mosques  of 
Mohammedan  countries,  used  for  the  purpose 
of  summoning  the  people  to  prayers,  and  con- 
sequently answering  the  purpose  of  the  belfry 
in  Christian  churches.  They  are  usually  sur- 
rounded with  projecting  balconies,  and  are 
crowned  with  spires  surmounted  by  a  crescent. 

aUnderems*  Spirit*  Solution  of  acetate 
of  ammonia,  first  recommended  as  a  febri- 
fuge by  Raymond  Mindererus,  a  physician  of 
Augsburg. 

Billies  and  Bdnerale*  &aw  ol^  By  the 
law  of  England  all  minerals  are  part  of  the 
freehold  of  the  soil  under  which  they  are  found, 
with  the  exception  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
are  said  to  belong  to  the  crown.  But,  by  1  Wm. 
&  Mary  c.  50,  no  mine  of  copper  or  lead  is  ad- 
judged a  royal  mine,  though  silyer  be  extracted. 
Trustees  are  not  now  justified,  without  special 
authority,  in  selling  mines  apart  from  the  sur- 
face, without  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  (sUt.  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  108,  which 
confirmed  previous  sales).  Lessees,  tenants 
for  life,  and  other  partial  owners  of  land  cannot 
lawfully  dig  mines  unless  exemptedfrom  liability 
for  waste.  Mines  are  not  rateable  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  with  the  exception  of  coal  mines ; 
the  latter  being  expressed  m  the  statute  of  Eliz., 
the  former  are  held  to  be  excluded  by  implica- 
tion. But  quarries  are  rateable;  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  mine  and  a  quany  is  taken 
to  be,  not  the  nature  of  the  mineral  extracted, 
but  the  mode  of  working:  thus,  a  mine  of 
limestone  worked  by  a  shaft  is  not  rateable. 
The  law  of  mines  and  minerals  is  subject  to 
a  variety  of  bcal  customs,  of  which  those  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  are  the  most  remarkable. 
[Stamnabibs.] 

According  to  the  law  of  France  and  most 

continental  countries,  ownership  of  the  soil 

does  not  carry  with  it  absolute  ownership  of 

mines,  and  these  may  be  made  the  subject  of 

ccR^ssion  by  government  to  others  than  the 

owner,  paying  we  latter  a  stipulated  retribution. 

pgt«m^«y  Military.    Excavations  made  in 

the  rampajrt  of  a  fortress,  or  underground,  to 

contain  gunpowder  or  gun  cotton,  which  being 

exploded  forms  a  breach  in  the  rampart,  or 

destroys  an^  of  the  enemy's  troops  or  works 

in  its  vicinity.    Mines  are  •ffenHve^  in  which 

case  they  are  constructed  by  the  besiegers  of  a 

fortified  place ;  or  dtfentive^  in  which  case  they 

are  called  counter-mines,  and  are  executed  by 

the  besieged.    The  cavity  for  the  powder  is 

called  a  chamber,  the  approach  to  this  ^gallery, 

or  in  very  small  mines,  a  Itranch.    The  systems 

of  mines  and  counter-mines  ate  fully  explained 

in  the  article  *  Mining '  in  the  Aide  Mhnoire  to 

the  Military  Sciences,  and  briefiy  in  Knight's 

Enffiish  Ctfclopmdia, 

Mineral  Adipocere*  Mineral  taUow, 
Hatchtttin,  A  greasy  bitumen,  found  in  the 
argillaceous  ores  of  iron. 
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Mineral  CJaonteliove.    The  elastio  bita- 
men  found  at  Castleton  in  Derbyshire. 
Mineral  Carbon  or  Mineral  duureoaL 

Names  given  to  the  thin  fibrous  layers  of 
nearly  pure  carbon  of  a  silky-black  colour 
which  occur  in  the  coal  measures  of  White- 
haven and  elsewhere.  By  the  miners  it  is 
called  mother  of  coal. 

Mineral  diamseleon.  A  manganate 
of  potash,  obtained  by  fiising  a  mixture  of 
nitre,  or  chlorate  of  potash^  and  black  oxide 
of  manganese.  So  called  from  the  variety  of 
colours  which  its  hot  aqueous  solution  succes- 
sively exhibits.    [Manoaiybsb.] 

BKineral  Oreen.  Carbonate  of  eopper» 
obtained  by  precipitatinff  a  hot  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  by  carbonate  of  soda. 

MUneral  Oil.    [Oii^.] 

aocineral  Pitob*    [Asphai.t  ;  Bituiisn.] 

Mineral  Veiiie«  Fissures  and  crevices 
occur  in  all  rocks,  and  are  in  many  cases 
filled  up  with  crystalline  material,  eiUier  se- 
gregated from  the  enclosing  rock  or  brought 
in  &om  a  distance.  Such  fissures  are  called 
mineral  veins.  They  are  almost  always  moi« 
or  less  systematic,  being  found  in  sets  parallel 
or  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  or  making 
some  definite  angle  with  the  axis  of  elevation. 
When  such  mineral  veins  occur  on  a  large 
scale  in  rocks  that  have  been  metamorphosei, 
and  in  districts  where  granite,  micaceous  schists, 
crystalline  limestone,  slate,  and  other  altered 
rocks  abound,  they  assume  an  important 
character,  and  are  often  found  to  contain  in 
some  sets  of  veins  either  native  metals,  or  the 
oxides,  carbonates,  chlorides,  or  sulphurets  of 
metals,  which  appear  to  be  present  according 
to  the  action  of  some  great  law  not  yet  clearly 
understood,  but  having  reference  to  the  history 
of  the  rock  during  or  subsequent  to  its  meta- 
morphosis. Such  veins  are  called  lodes,  or 
metalliferous  veins.    [Looks.] 

Veins  are  generally  limited  in  length  and 
breadth,  but  the  limits  cannot  be  easily  traced, 
as  the  vein  often  dies  away  and  reappears.  In 
depth  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  they  are 
limited,  though  in  this  respect  also  there  seems 
to  be  a  practical  barrier^  and  a  check  to  their 
productive  power,  if  we  may  accept  the  gene- 
ral results  of  experience  in  deep  mines.  This 
conclusion,  however,  must  be  accepted  with 
many  reservations  and  much  caution. 

Veins  are  of  various  kinds :  1.  Simple  cre- 
vices, rake  vtins,  filled  with  ore  ana  eafthy 
minerals,  crossing  all  the  rocks  indefinitely, 
and  being,  in  fact,  mere  cradu  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Such  cracks  in  South  America  have 
been  followed  for  fifty  miles.  Thev  are  often 
accompanied  by  other  cracks  parallel  to  them 
or  nearly  so,  but  with  which  they  have  no  con- 
nection. They  are  often,  but  not  always, 
wider  at  the  surface  than  in  the  depth. 

2.  Slip  veins,  or  veins  accompanying  a  fault. 
These  are  often  more  complicated,  as  con- 
nected with  mechanical  disturbances  and  dis- 
ruption of  the  rock.  Such  veins  often  diverge 
into  strings,  and  the  metallic  produce  is  £• 
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minished.  They  are  generally  in  systema,  and 
crossed  by  other  reins.  O^iey  are  often  much 
less  vertical  than  the  simple  crevices.  Such 
veins  do  not  al'vrays  traverse  the  strata  in- 
definitely; and  when  they  do,  the  state  of 
the  vein  depends  much  on  the  nature  of  tilie 
stratum  in  which  it  occurs. 

8.  Pipe  wins  are  irregular  cavities  own- 
ing into  each  other,  and  running  down  into 
the  earth,  often  connected  with  disturbances 
and  faults,  but  not  necessarily  continuous  with 
them.  Pipe  veins  usually  cross  the  stratifica- 
tion. 

4.  Hat  ifeins  are  spaces  between  beds 
containing  ore.  These  often  expand  into  large 
spaces  resembling  pipe  veins,  but  differ  £rom 
them  by  having  a  manifest  reference  to  the 
bedding. 

The  veins  above  described  chiefly  affect 
stratified  rocks ;  but  in  granite,  porphyry,  and 
all  varieties  of  slate  .and  sclust,  there  are 
others  on  a  larger  scale  and  systematically 
arranged. 

There  is  no  special  order  of  metals  in 
mineral  veins,  although  in  every  mining  dis- 
trict there  is  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity 
in  this  respect.  -  Thus  in  Cornwall  the  tin 
veins,  copper  veins,  and  lead  veins  rarely 
interfere  one  with  another,  and  the  import- 
ant veins  are  pretty  clearly  defined.  Iron 
is  very  generally  found  mixed  with  silica 
near  the  top  or  outcrop  of  a  vein,  forming 
what  is  called  a  gossan  \  and  gold  is  also 
common  ii^  such  positions.  Copper  occurs  in 
slaty  and  schistose  districts  next  in  order  of 
depth,  copper  pyrites  mixed  with  iron  pyrites, 
decomposed  and  converted  into  carbonate, 
showing  itself  near  the  surface.  Tin  gene- 
rally accompanies  granite,  and  appears  in 
granitic  veins.  Silver  when  unmixed  with 
lead  is  also  found  in  granite.  Lead  and  zinc, 
the  former   often   with   much  silver,  occur 
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combined  with  sulphur  in  limestones;  the 
latter,  either  carbonate  or  sulphuret,  also  in 
limestones.  Few  valuable  minerals  are  found 
in  sandstone,  though  there  are  not  wanting 
important  exceptions. 

Mineral  veins  crop  out  at  the  surface,  and 
are  generally  known  by  a  metalliferous  ap- 
pearance, often  very  slight,  in  the  quartz  of 
which  they  are  formed.  Th^  are  also  sought 
for  by  mining  operations.  Tneir  contents  are 
rarely  uniform,  nor  is  the  law  of  their  forma- 
tion or  filling  clearly  understood.' '  It  is  pro- 
bably connected  wim  the  passage  and  circula- 
tion of  magnetic  currents  through  the  earth's 
crust,  and  evezything  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  filling  is  an  operation  constantly  and 
incessant!]^  going  on  in  aU  parts  of  t^e  earth. 
The  selection'  of  material,  no  doubt,  depends 
on  the  action  of  laws  perfectly  intelligible,  and 
these  we  may  expect  some  day  to  discover.  At 
present  they  are  veiy  obscurely  guessed  at 
even  by  the  most  intelligent. 

BClnena  IVatera.  This  term  is  applied 
to  certain  spring  waters  containing  so  large  a 
prop6rtion  of  foreign  matter  as  to  be  unfit  for 
ordinary  use. 

Mineral  waters  may,  in  most  cases,  be  arti- 
ficially prepared  by  the  skilAil  application  of 
the  luiowledge  derived  from  analyses,  with 
such  precision  as  to  imitate  very  closely  the 
native  springs.  When  the  various  earthy  or 
metallic  constituents  are  held  in  solution  by 
carbonic  acid,  they  should  be  placed  along 
with  their  due  proportions  of  water  in  the 
receiver  of  the  aerating  machine,  and  l^en  the 
proper  quantity  of  gas  should  be  ii\jected  into 
the  water.  Sumdent  agitation  will  be  given  by 
the  action  of  the  forcing-pump  to  promote  their 
solution.     (Ure's  Diet,  oj  ArtSy  j-e.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  composition 
of  several  of  the  principal  mineral  springs  of 
Europe: — 
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Talmlar  View  of  the  CompotUion  of  the  Principal  Mineral  Waters  of  Germany. 
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A  compound  of  oxide  and  chloride  of  lead, 
obtained  by  digesting  powdered  litharge  in  a 
solution  of  common  salt,  washing,  drying,  and 
fusing  the  product. 

Mitteimlisers.  The  substances  with  which 
metals  are  combined  in  their  ores.  Thus,  in 
the  natiye  oxides,  oxygen  is  called  the  mine- 
raliser ;  sulphur  is  also  a  very  common  mine- 
raliser,  as  in  copper  pyrites,  galena,  &c 

Mtneralogj.  This  name  is  given  to  the 
science  which  teaches  us  to  distinguish  mi- 
neral bodies  from  each  other,  and  makes  us 
acquainted  with  their  mode  of  occurrence  in 
the  earth,  the  manner  in  which  they  haye  been 
formed,  the  changes  which  they  have  undetgone 
since  their  formation,  their  composition,  pro- 
perties, relations,  and  uses ;  and,  also,  the  mode 
of  describing  and  arranging  them. 

It  comprises,  therefore,  all  inorganic  natural 
objects,  or  all  those  substances  found  in  or  on 
the  earth  which  exist  by  yirtue  of  chemical 
and  cohesive  forces,  in  contradistinction  to  sub- 
stances belonging  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  which  are  possessed  of  a  vitality 
upon  which  their  existence  depends.  This  being 
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the  case,  it  follows  necessarily  that  the  sde&ce 
of  mineralogy  includes  the  liquids  and  gases 
which  occur  natuxallv  on  the  surface  or  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth — ^because,  although  the 
term  mineral  may  not  be  strictly  applicable  to 
them,  they  are  not  the  less  natural  substances 
which  cannot  be  comprised  amongst  those  which 
are  formed  by  the  aid  of  vital  forces. 

The  study  of  mineralogy  should,  therefore, 
precede,  and  to  a  certain  extent  fotrm  the 
groundwork  of  the  science  of  geology,  since 
it  treats  of  and  describes  the  individual 
qualities  of  the  simple  minerals  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  materials  form- 
ing the  earth  s  crust ;  while  geology  treats  of 
them  as  they  are  associated  m  the  staracture 
of  the  earth,  of  which  they  form  the  rock:* 
and  soils. 

'  There  is  no  branch  of  science,'  says  Sir  J. 
Herschel,  '  which  presents  so  many  points  of 
contact  with  other  departments  of  physical 
research,  and  serves  as  the  connectmg  link 
between  so  many  distant  points  of  philosophi- 
cal speculation,  as  this.  To  the  geologist)  tb« 
chemist,  the  optician,  the  crystaflographer,  it 
offers  especially  the  very  elements  of  their 
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knowledge,  and  a  field  for  many  of  their  most 
curionB  and  important  enquiries ;  nor,  with  the 
exception  of  chemistry,  is  there  any  which  has 
nndeigone  more  revolutions,  or  been  exhibited 
in  a  greater  Turiety  of  forms.  To  the  ancients 
it  conld  scarcely  be  said  to  be  at  all  known ; 
and,  np  to  a  oomparatiTely  recent  period, 
nothing  conld  be  more  imperfect  than  its  de- 
Bcriptions,  or  more  inartificial  and  nnnatoral 
than  its  classifications.  The  more  important 
minerals  in  the  arts,  indeed — those  nsed  for 
economical  purposes,  and  those  from,  which 
metals  were  extracted — had  a  certain  degree 
of  attention  paid  to  them  for  the  sake  of  tLeir 
utility  and  commercial  yalue,  and  the  precious 
stones  for  that  of  ornament;  but  until  their 
crygtaUme  forms  were  attentively  observed, 
and  shown  to  be  determinate  characters,  on 
which  dependence  could  be  placed,  no  mine- 
ralogist could  give  any  correct  account  of  the 
real  distinction  between  one  mineral  and 
another.  It  was  only,  however,  when  chemi- 
cal analysis  had  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
precision  and  universal  applicability,  that  the 
importance  of  mineralogy  as  a  science  began 
to  be  recognised,  and  the  connection  be- 
tween the  external  characters  of  a  stone  and 
its  ingredient  constituenta  brought  into  dis- 
tinct notice.' 

Mineralogy  is  chiefly  based  upon  a  study  of 
the  external  and  physical  characters  of  minerals, 
and  upon  a  knowledge  of  their  chemical  com- 
position— ^the  characters  of  a  mineral  including 
everything  which  can  be  the  subject  of  an 
observation  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  re- 
cognised or  identified. 

But  even  this  knowledge  is  insufficient  to 


afibrd  a  complete  mastery  of  the  subject,  which 
must  be  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  crystal- 
line form  and  structure  [Cbtstaixoobapht] 
as  well  as  of  chemical  composition.  Hence  the 
subject  may  be  considerea  under  the  heads  of 
Physical  Characters,  Crystallographic  Charac- 
ters, and  Chemical  Composition. 

The  general  characters  of  minerals  mav  be 
considend  under  the  following  heads :  1.  Tnose 
depending  on  light,  as  Colour,  Transparency, 
Lustre,  or  on  optical  properties,  as  Refraction, 
Polarisation,  &c.  2.  Those  dependent  on  phy- 
sical properties,  as  Specific  Gravity,  Phos- 
phorescence, Fluorescence,  Electricity,  Mag- 
netism. 3.  Those  dependent  on  cohesion,  as 
Frangibility  or  Tenacity,  Hardness,  Toughness, 
Fracture,  &c.,  and  on  various  other  properties, 
as  Stain,  Streak,  Taste,  Odour,  Feel,  Adhesion 
to  the  tongue,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  classification  of  minerals, 
although  it  is  fullv  agreed  that  a  knowledge  of 
chemioal  composition  must  form  the  basis  of  a 
perfect  system  of  classification,  it  is  found  in 
practice  uiat  an  arrangement  founded  solely  on 
chemistry  is  attended  with  much  inconvenience, 
and  that  for  practical  purposes  an  artificial 
system  will  prove  to  be  more  usefiiL 

The  most  generally  useful  system  of  classi- 
fication for  sll  working  purposes  is  that  given 
below,  and  extracted  from  the  Introduction  to 
Bristow's  Glossary  of  Mineralogy,  Such  a 
mode  of  arrangement  may  be  adopted  with 
advantage,  both  for  its  simplicity  as  weU  as 
its  practical  utility,  being  based  on  chemical 
composition  with  such  modifications  only  as 
may  be  considered  likely  to  increase  its  use- 
fulness. 
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CLASS  L 

Carbon  and  Bobon. 

Cabbon   and  iU  Natural 
Compounds, 

Diamond 
Boort. 

Graphite. 
Tremenheerite. 

Coals. 

Non-bituminous  Coal. 
Anthndie,  or  Stone  OoaI. 

Bituminous  Coal. 

Common  Coal. 

Albert  Goal,  or  Albertlte. 

CannelOoaL) 

Horn  Coal.    \ 

Torbonite.  ) 
Brown  Coal. 

Lignite. 

JcL 

Surtorbrand. 
Dysodile. 

Mineral  Oils  and  Resins, 

Naphtha. 
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Petroleum. 

Bitumen. 

Elaterite,  or  Elastic  Bitumen. 

Asphalt. 

Amber. 
Copaline. 

Hlgbgate  Besln. 
Scleretinite. 
Betinite. 
Piauzite. 
Walchowite. 
Erantzite. 
Berengebte. 
Middletonite. 
AnthraoQxene. 
PVropissite. 
Phylloretine. 
Ozok^te. 
Hatchettine. 
Idrialine. 
Tekoretine. 
Scheererite. 
Konlite. 

Klinlelnlte 
Baikerite. 


Ficfatelite. 

Guyaquillite. 

Hartite. 

Haxtlne. 

IxoUte. 

BogBntter. 
Bathvillite. 

InfiammahU  Salts, 
Dinite. 
Bopplerite. 
Mellite. 

BOBON. 

Sassolin,  or  Boracic  Acid. 
Larderellite,  or  Borate  of 

Ammonia. 
Borax,  or  Borate  of  Soda. 
Hayesine,  or  Borate  of  Lime. 
Khodizite. 

Bcrat$  oflAme  and  Soda, 

Cryptomorphite. 
Tinkalzite. 

Boradte,    or    Borate     of 

Magnesia. 

StaBBfurthite. 
MM  2 


Szaibelite.  I 

Hydzoboraeito. 

Logonite. 

Wapwickito. 

CLASS  n. 

SlTLPHUS  AlTD  SXLBNIXTM. 
SULFHUB. 

Natiye  Sulphur. 
Selen-Sulpnnr. 

SKLBCIXTIC. 

Clansthalite. 

BelenbleUnipfer. 

SelenkolMltblei,  or  Tilkero- 
dite. 
Onofrite, 
Lehrbacbite. 
Berzelianite. 
Nanmannite. 
Selenkupferblei. 
Eiikairite. 

CLASS  ill. 
Haxoids  Ain>  Salts. 

AMXOiai.. 

Ammonia-Alum. 

Tachermigite. 
Bicarbonate  of  Ammonia. 
Mascagnine  or  Sulphate  of 

Ammonia. 
Sal  Ammoniac  or  Muriate 

of  Ammonia. 

POTASH. 

Nitre,  or  Nitrate  of  Potash. 
Glaserite,  or  Sulphate  of 

Potash. 
Misenite. 
Sylyine,    or    Muriate    of 

Potash. 
Jarosite. 
Polyhalite. 

SODA. 

Trona,   or    Carbonate    of 

Soda. 

Urao. 
Natpolite. 

Thennonatrlts. 
Thenardite. 
Gh&uber  Salt  (Sulphate  of 

Soda). 

Bxanthalo«» 
Leoontite. 
Glauberite. 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  or  Nitra- 

tine. 
Loweit«. 
Common  or  Kock  Salt. 

Martinaite. 
Keussite. 
Steroorite. 
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BABTTA. 

Witherite. 

Baiyto-caldte. 

Baiytes. 

Bologneae  Stone. 
Hepatite. 
Allomoiphite. 
Cawk. 

STBOHTIA. 

Strontianite. 
Emmonite. 
Barystrontianite. 
Celestine. 


Anhydrite. 


Tripe  stone. 

YQlpinite. 
Selenite. 
Alabaster. 

Qypmn, 


Calc  Spar,  or  Calcite. 

Iceland  S|>ar. 

Madreporite. 

Stalactite. 

Stalagmite. 

Oriental  Alabaster. 

Onyx  Marble. 

Eye  Stone. 

Travertine. 

Ostreocolla. 

Calcareous  Tufa. 

Kunkur. 

Marble. 

Lumachello,  or  Plre 
Marble. 

Cotham,  Kuin,  or  Land- 
scape Marble. 

Stinkstone,  or  Svinestone. 

Agaric  Mineral. 

Aphrite. 

Fontainebleau  Sandstone. 

Natro-calcite. 

Plumbo-calcite. 

Strontiano-calcite. 

Conistonite. 

WheweUite.     . 
Aragonite. 

Moaeotite. 

Tlo»-ferrl. 

Satin  Spar. 

gnrndelstone. 

TuxxumitaitQ. 

Dolomite. 
Oonite. 
BioflBite. 
RanctakaUc 
Pearl  8par. 

Bitter  Spar,  or  Bhomb  Siuir. 
Micmite. 
Predasxite. 
Brown  Spar.     ' 
Ahkerite. 
Pennlte. 
Gurhoflte. 

Apatite. 

AspangoB  Stone. 

Laxnrapotite. 

Moroxite. 

Phosphorite. 

Franoolite. 

OdontoUte. 

Osteolite. 

Talc-Apatltc. 

Herderltc. 

SombrRritc. 

Brusblic. 
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Schaomkallc. 
Breelite. 
Polyhalite. 
BathoUte. 
Nitro-calcite. 
Gay-Lussite. 
Haidingerite. 
Kuhnite. 
Romeine. 

Scheelite. 

Perowskite. 
Rutherfoidite. 

Axorite. 

Fluor  Spar. 
Bine  John. 
Antoionite,  or  Fetid  Flaor. 

XAGNBSIA. 

Magnesite. 
Giobertifee. 

Nitro-Magnesite. 

Magnesia-Alum. 

Epsomite. 

^eserite. 

Breunnerite. 

Tachydrite. 

Struyite. 
Wagnerite. 

Hoemesite. 

ALUXIXA. 

Diaspore. 
Hydrargyllitc. 

Gibbsite. 

Banxite. 
Alunogene. 

SJ4>nicite. 
Keramohalite. 

Websterite. 
HaUlte. 
Paralnininlte. 

Potash  Alum. 

Alunite,  or  Alum-stone. 

Loewigite. 

Pissophane. 

Svanbergite. 

Amblygonite. 

"Wavellitc. 

Laslonlte. 
Turquois. 
Callais. 
Fischerite. 

Pcganite. 
Lazulite. 


Childienitd. 
Eranfiite. 

TTTBIA. 

PhoBpIiate  of  Yttm,  or 
Xaaotune. 

zmooioA. 

WdUerite. 
I^rrrhite. 

CERXA. 

Fergii0omte. 


CLASS  IV. 

EARTHS. 
Silica,     Jllumxsa,     Mao- 

KESIA,     AKD'  their     Hy- 
DBAIBS. 

BUJCA. 

Jnh^drcus  StUoOf  or 
VUrwua  Quartz, 

Bock  Crystal. 
Anwtlwiit. 
PUMTopu. 
Gltrlxie. 

Smoky  Qnart^or  Oalrngorm. 
Moiriozu 

Bock  Crystal  with  induded 

capillary  cxystals  of^ 

Titanium. 

Epldote. 

▲mphibola. 

Bcaleeofiqca. 

Chlorite. 

BttHTOiBIL 

Enhydros,  or  Bock  Crystals 

Oontainiiig  Water  and  other 

liqnida,  also  Brewiterltne, 

AmethjBfepUne,'     Crypto- 

line,  &0. 

Bose  QnartK. 

Sidezite. 

QretajQaaxtz. 

Fetid  Quarts.    . 

Milk  Quartz. 

Ferruginous  Quartz. 

Hackra  Quarts. 

Potato  Stone,  or  Geode. 

Fulgurite. 

Ayenturine. 

Prase. 

Chalcsdonie  QuarU, 

Chalcedony. 

BeeUte. 
Saphirine. 
Haytorite. 
Camelian. 
Stygmite. 
Sard. 
Cat's  Eye. 
Chrysoprase. 
Agate. 

HbtB  Agate. 
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Bibbon  Agate. 

Circle  A^uto. 

Bye  Agate. 

Fortlilcation  Agate. 

Zoned  or  Banded  Agate 

Variegated  Agate. 

Breoouted  Agate. 

Leonine. 

Hooha  Stone. 
Agate  Jasper. 
Plasma.    • 
Onyx. 
Sa»ionyx. 
SiHdfied  Wood. 
Flint. 
Chert. 
Homstone. 

Bombite. 


Jasper^  Quarts, 

Jasper. 

Bed  Jasper. 

Ydlow  Jasper. 

Egyptian  Pebble. 

Striped  or  Banded  Jasper. 
Bloodstone,  or  Heliotrope. 
Porcellanitei  or  Porcelain 

Jasper. 
Touchstone,  Lydian  Stone, 

or  Basanite. 
Cellular  Quartz,  or  Float- 
stone. 
Silidous  Sinter. 
Pearl  Sinter,  or  Fiorite. 
Geyserite. 
TnpoU. 
Sandstone. 

Flexible  Sandstone. 
Bandanite. 


Hydrous  Silica, 

Opal. 

Noble  or  Fredons  OpaL 

Harlequin  OpaL 

Golden  OpaL 

Fire  OpaL 

Common  Opal. 

Wax  OpaL 
Henillte. 

Semi-opal. 

Hyalite,  or  Miiller's  Glass. 

Hydrophane. 

P^Tophane. 

Cacholong. 

Tahasheer. 

Wood  OpaL 

Michaehte. 

Opal  Jasper. 

Aiumocaldte. 


alumina. 

Corundum. 
Sapphire. 
Oriental  Buby. 

Asteiia,  or  Star.  Stone. 

Star  Ek^phixe. 

StarEa^. 
Emesy. 

Botten  Stone. 


Jhminaie  of  Oludna. 

Chrysoberyl. 
Cymophuie. 
AlezMidrite. 

Mundnate  of  Magnesia, 

Volknerite. 

Houghite. 

Spinel. 

AntomoUte. 

Candlte. 

Ceylanite. 

Dyaloite. 

Chlorospind.    . 

Oahnite. 

Heroinite. 

Zeilanite. 
Spinel  Baby. 
Balas  Buby.  . 
Bubicelle. 

Aluminate  oflAme 
Prosopite. 

Mwmnateo/Lime,  Magnesia, 
and  Iron, 

Tumerite. 

Aluminats  of  Zinc  and  Iron. 
Ereittonite, 

HAONBSIA. 

Periclase,  or  Native  Mag- 
nesia. 

Brucite,  or  Hydrate  of 
Magnesia. 


CLASS  V. 
SILICATES. 

SlUCATBS  AXD  AlUIONATES. 

Hydrous  Silicates  with  Borate 

ofJAme, 
Datholite. 
Botiyolite. 

SHicatss  of  Lime. 

Anhydrous. 

WoUastonite,   or  Tabular 

Spar. 
Chelmsfordite. 

Hydrous. 
Plombierite. 

Okenite. 

.Dysdaaite. 
.^Sdelforsite. 

Hydrous  SUicatss  of  Lime 

and  Soda, 
Pectolite. 

Soda  Table-qmr. 

Batholitp. 

Stellite. 

Hydrous  Silicates   oj   lime 
and  Potash, 

Apophyllite 
TeoNlite. 
AlUn. 
Qzhayerite. 


Anhydrous  SiUcatt  of  Lime, 
Soda,  and  Potash. 

OBmelite. 

Anhydrous  Silicate  of  Lime 
and  Iron, 
Babingtonite. 

Iron-lime  Oarnet. 

Black  Garnet,  or  Melanite. 

Aplome. 

Goloptaonite. 

Pyreneite. 

Anhydrous  StHcdtes  fif  Lron 
and  8oda» 

ArfVedflonite. 
Achmite. 

SiUeates  of  Magnesia. 

Anhydrous. 

CluTsolite,  0^  Peridot 

MonUoeUite. 
OliTine. 
Boltonite. 
Foraterite. 

Hydrons. 

Hydrated  Oliyine,  or  Vil- 

lamite. 
Noble  Serpentine. 
Common  Serpentine. 

Bowenite. 

WllUamslte. 

Verde  di  Prato. 

Vecde  di  Soaa. 
Bagrationite. 
Fibrous  Serpentine. 

Baltlmorite. 

OhryaoUtet 

MeUudte. 

Pksrolite. 
Foliated  Serpentine. 

Antigorlte. 

HanxkoUte^ 

Steatite,  or  SoapAtone. 

Fotstone. 
Bensselaerit-e. 
Meerschaum. 

Talc 

NeoUta. 
Deweylite. 
Hydrophite. 
Schiller  Spar. 

Aphrodite. 
Qcdnoite. 
Spadaite. 

Asbestos  of  Eomk. 
Eerolite. 
Ficxosmine. 

Anhydrous  6Uieate  of  Mag- 
nesia foith  Fluoride  of  Mag- 
nesium* 

Ohondxodite. 

Anhydrous  SUicates  of 
Magnesia  and  lAme. 

Batradiite. 

Jade,    Nephrite,    gv   Axe 
Stone. 
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Pyroxene. 

Ajigite. 

iBgyrine. 

Aifyedflonlte. 

Hedenbezgite. 

Polylite. 
Green  Coocolite. 

Fnnkite. 
Diopside. 

white  Oocoolite. 

AlaUte. 
Fassaite. 
Sahlite. 

BaUcalite. 

Pyigom. 
Malaoolite. 
Breislackite. 
Acantho'ide. 
Jeffersonite. 
Dialla|[e,   or   Aluminous 

Augite. 

Bronzite). 
Hypersthene. 
Sduller  Spar  (G.  Bose). 
Smaragdite. 

Uralite. 

Pargasite,  or  Noble  Horn- 
blende. 
Common  Hornblende. 

DiMEtaUtOb 
Bdenite. 

Gamsigradite* 

TremoUte* 

Peponite. 

Ommmatita. 

BaphlUte. 

AnthophylUtSb 

Gedrite. 
White  or  Oriental  Jade. 
Calamite. 
Glassy  Actinolite. 
Asbestiform  Actinolite. 
Bock  Wood, 
Mountain  Cork. 
Mountain  Leather. 
Mountain  Paper. 
Asbestos. 
Amianthus. 
Green  DiaUage. 
Carinthine,  or  Ferrugmous 

and  Aluminous   Horn- 
blende. 


Hydrous  SiUeates  <J  Mag- 
nesia and  Iron. 

Gummingtonite    (t«r.    of 

Anthophyllhe). 
Monradite. 
Dermatin. 
PicrophylL 

Hydrous  SiUoaie  of  Magne- 
sia, LimSf  a$ul  Iron, 
DiaoUwite. 

Hydrous  SiUeate  of  Boda, 
Magnesia,  and  Iron. 

Crocidolite. 


Hydrous  SUicaie  of  Oerous 
Oxide. 

Cererite. 

Anhydrous  SiUcateof 
YUria. 
(Jadolinite. 

Anhydrous  Silicate  of  Glu- 

eina, 
Phenakite. 

Anhydrous  SiUoate  of  Glu- 
dnaandlAms, 

Lenoophane. 

SiUcaUs  of  Akurnna. 

Anhydrout, 
Stauxolite. 

Andalusite. 
CbJaatollte. 

Kyaaite. 

ShflBtLdte. 

Bamlite. 

Momolite. 
SiUimaaite. 

BTudsolxiteb 
FibroUte. 
WUrtMte. 
XenoUta. 
Talcite,  or  Naerite. 

Hydrous. 

Scarbroite. 

Schrotterite,  or  Opal  Allo- 
jDhane. 

Muoschine. 

Allophane. 

Porcelain  Clays. 

Kaolin  or  Chma  Clay. 
SDadlte. 

Fire-day. 

Pholerite. 

lithomaigd,  or  Bock  Mar- 
row. 
OaniBt. 
lidopsitow 
ICyelln. 

Halloysite. 

Bererite. 

Bmectiteb 
Lenzinite. 
Bole. 
Bole  of  Snope. 

Oolunii. 
Bazoumoffiskin. 
Salt  Clay. 
Agalmatolite,  or    Figura 

Stone. 
Kbxvtte. 
Catlinite. 
Lardite. 
Dy^yiiUlbite. 

PyrophyUite. 

Collate. 

HoTite. 

Dilhiite. 

Cimolite. 

Tuesite. 

MontmoriUonite. 


Lcnuuaii  Katti)* 
Malthftdte. 
Bock  Soap. 
Follez^B  &irtlL« 

Anhydrcus  StUeaUa  of 
lAmt  and  Fluorine* 

Topae. 

Yellow  Topao. 

Bine   Topu,  or  BnattiBn 

SaRphire. 
White  Topaa. 
HinaeNoTai. 
Ptogos   d'agoA,  or  Water 

Dtope* 
PjQBite. 
I^Tophynlite. 

SiUcatM  ofJlumna  wUh 

SSioates  of^Uaah,  Soda, 

lAthia,  Baryta,  Strontia, 

Magnstia,  Frcioaide  of 

Cerium,  YUria,  Gtudna, 

Manganese,  and  Proioxide 

of  Iron. 

Anhydrous  SUieaiee  of 

Alumina,  Potaak,  Soda, 

Idme,  fe. 

Sodalite. 

Lapis  Lazuli. 

Hauyne. 

Noseane, 

Lencite. 

Nepheline. 

BlaoUte. 

Bavjne. 
Cancimite. 

FBL8PAB  aSCnOK. 

OrthoelaM,  or  Fotaah  Fel- 

^ar. 
Adularia. 

Moonatone^ 

BimBtone. 

EhTaoolite. 

Valandamte, 

Amanzite. 

Microdine. 

Muichiaonite, 

Kecronite. 

Weiflfiigite. 

Cheaterlite. 

Amazon  Stone. 

Glasfff  Felapar,  or  Sanidme, 

Ice  Spar, 

Perthite. 

Loxodaae. 

EzyUirito. 

VarioUte. 

Albito,  or  Soda  Felspar. 

Peridine. 

Hypoflderite. 

OUgodue  iabUe« 
Oli^odase. 
Pensterito. 

HafneQorditei 
Andesine. 

flaoobaiite. 
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Labradorito,   or   Labrador 
Felspar. 

Parafogite. 

Panlite. 

UauiUte, 

Vosgltc. 

BiUcita. 

AnorUiite,  or  Lime  Felspar. 

lodianite. 

Amphoddlte. 

Biotina. 

Latroblte. 

Lepollte. 

Ttuosanrite.  "> 

Bytownite.  S 

Polyarglte. 

BoeeUane. 
Hyalopbinc,     or     Bazyta 

Felspar. 

Danbnrite,  or  BoronFelspar. 

Obsidian,     or     Volcanic 

Glass. 
Pitchstone, 

Ctantalite. 
Pearlstone. 

SphsamUte, 
Pnmiee. 
Knblite. 

BaoUte. 

(JIM  (^Fdtpar  teeUon.) 

Anhydrous  StUeates  of 
Alumina,  JAme,  ^. 

OAJum  B9Crn02f  • 

Iron  Oamet. 

Common  Garnet. 
Ahnandine,    or    Precious 

Garnet. 
Pyrope,  or  Fire  Garnet. 

Garbnacle. 
Allochroite. 

Lime  Qamei, 

Gzossniar. 

Oixmamon  Stone,  or  XnonKe. 

WUnlte. 

Bomaaaofflte. 

TopaaoUte. 

Bocdnite. 

£ron4ime  Gamei, 

Melanite,  or  Black  Garnet. 
Pyreodte. 
Aplome. 
CSolopluniMe. 

Manganese  Garnet. 

Spessartane. 
Polyadelpbite, 

Lime-Chrome  Garnet, 

XJwarowite. 

(Bud  qf  Oamtt  udion.} 

Mieionite. 
Sarcolite. 
Scapolita,  orWemerite. 

BESberfflte. 

Oaairomte. 

OIsDOOlitei 

KottaUte. 


Algerite. 
PalBgonite. 

Paranthlne.  \ 

EsmaxUte  (DvfrCnoy).  3 

Jad^ite,  or  Green  Jade. 
Prehnite. 

EdeUte. 

FaiBerifce. 

Konpholite. 
Porcellanite,  or  Porcelain 

Spar. 
Unionite,    or    White-lime 

£^idote. 
Zoisite. 
Dipyre. 

Hydrous  Silioatesof 
Alumina,  Potash,  Soda,  fc, 

PoUuz. 

Bamourite. 

Herschellite« 

ZBOUTH  8BCTIOK. 

Analcime. 
Bndnopblte, 
OlottaUte. 
dnthalite. 
Doranite. 

Katrolitei  or  Soda  Meso- 

^rpe. 

Bcrgmaanite. 

Ldiimtitet 

BadloUte. 

BaTlte. 

Oalactlte. 

Iron  Natiollte. 

Silicates  of  Alumina,  Lime, 

Okenite. 

DyadMhe. 
.Sdelforsite. 
Soolezite,  Needlestone,  or 

Lime  Meeotrpe. 

Btdllte. 

Poonahlite. 

Soolexeroae. 
Mesolite, 

Antrtanolitew 

FaiftoUte. 

Harringtonlteb 
Uesole. 

Breyidte.  ^ 
Bezgmannite«J 
Thomsonite. 

Plorothoaiaonlte. 

Ghainite. 

Soonlertte. 

Oiarkite. 

GarpboatilUte. 

Stilbite,  or  Badiated  Zeo- 

Ute. 

Hypoalilblte. 
Sphaoostilbite. 
Henlandite,    or    Foliated 

Zeolite. 

Beanmontite* 

Lanmontitei  or  Efflorescing 

ZeoUte^ 

Capordanite, 

BeCaite. 
Ittnerite. 
Epistilbite. 

Bbrsubetgitea 


Leonliardite. 
Fanjarite. 

Phillipsite,  or  Lime  Huv 
moiome. 

Oismondine,  or  Zeagonite. 

Pectolite. 

Soda  TaUeH^ar. 

Barholffai 

StdUte. 

Apopliyllite,  or  Tjaaxudal 

Zeoute. 


AlUn. 
OzbaYcrite. 
Chabazite. 
Acadialito. 
Haydenite. 
Phaoolifte. 

Omelinito,   or   Soda  Cha- 

bazite. 
Ledereritfe. 

SUicaUa  of  Alumina^ 

Harmotome^     or     Czo68> 

atone. 

MoiTenita. 
Brewsterite. 
Edingtonite. 

SUieatea  of  Alumina,  Lime, 
and  Magnetia, 

Sloanite. 
Portite.     . 

I^rraUolite, 

BUicatu  of  Alumina,  Lime, 

EUagite. 

Beanmontite. 

Nenzolite. 

Tholite. 

Maigarite. 

Biphknite. 

Uigite. 

Euphjllite. 

« 

Silicates  of  Mumina,  Lime, 
and  Iron, 

Anhydrous. 

Iflopyre. 

Tach^Iite. 
Cydopite. 

Hydrous. 
Plinthite. 
Helanolite. 

ffydroue  SQioates  of  Mu- 
mina and  Magnena, 

Soapstone  or  Saponite. 
ThaUte. 

Pjrxosderite. 
Logaaite. 
Chonikrlte. 
YenniooUte. 

Ajiauzite,    . 
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AnkfdromM  SSieaiet  of  AU- 
minaandinm, 

Almandme,  orPtedooi 

Gamet. 
Allochrate. 
CommoB  GFamet^ 


SOieatet  of  Alumina, 
Iron,  Cerium,  ^. 

Anhydrona. 

Cerium  Epidote. 
Allanite. 
Orthite. 

Hydrous. 
Tholite. 


Ankpdroua  SUieaiee  ofAlur 
mina.  Lime,  and  Chrome, 

Uwarowite. 

I^rrope,  or  fire  Garnet 
Cazbonde. 

BUioatee  of  Alumina,  Lime, 
Magneda,  and  AlkaUee, 

Anhydrous. 
Conseranite. 

Hydrous. 
Wilaonite. 
Gieseddte. 
Pipestcme. 

SiHtatee  of  Alumina,  Mag- 
nesia, and  Iron, 

Anhydrous. 

M^gnesia-Ghunet. 
lolite,  or  Bichroite. 

Ai^taAoVLtm, 

BoDfldoifBte. 

PeUom. 

SteinheOite. 

Pahlnnits. 

Hacd  Fahlanite. 

Olgantolite. 

Uebenerite. 

Plnite. 

PnueoUte. 

Bmarkite  (Brdmanti) 

Pynurgimte. 

Hydrous. 
Chlorite. 

Gllnochloro. 
Blpldolite. 
Bhodoohrome. 
BhodophyUlte.       ) 

PTTMKderite  var.  f 
KKmmererlte.     ) 

GnstlteTar.  } 
Taberffite.. 
Lopholte. 
Ogoolte. 
Aphrodderlte. 
Lenditenbetgite. 

Green  Earth. 
Epichlorite. 

Schiller  Spar. 
Pimelite. 
Polychioilite. 
Chloritoid. 
Hasonite. 


Siiieafis  ofAksmtnaj  Lime, 
Magnesia,  and  Iron, 

Anhydrous. 

Gehlenite. 
Qlauoonite. 


Vrugaidtta. 


Zaathite. 

Hydrous. 

Teratolite. 

Belessite. 

Grenged^. 
Baralite. 

SUoates  of  Alumina,  Lime, 
Magnesia,  Bvn,  and  AUtaUes. 

Anhydrous. 

HelliHte. 

Samervillitai 

2arlite. 

Homboldtfllte. 
Wichtisite. 

Bocdawaliteu 

mci.  SBcnoir. 
Biaxial  or  Potash  Mica.    1 
Muscorite,   or  JlxtacoYj  > 
Glass.  ) 

Marguoditek 
Adamsite. 
OUbertite. 
Damoniite, 


Biotite,  or  Uniaxial  Mica. 
Merozena. 
BabdUaoe. 
Yoigtttflu 
LeptdomWana. 
AatzopbylUte. 

Phlqgopite  (RhombicMica). 

Fuchsite  (Chromium  Mica). 

Lepidolite,  or  lithia  Mies. 
(Aidc/JfieaMctfoa.) 

Hydrous. 

Clintonite. 

Biatenrltai 

Brandifllte. 

BcsybcTtito. 

Xuitbopbyllita. 
Palagonite^    or    Hydrous 

Scapolite. 

Kotite. 
Skolopsite. 
Green  Earth. 

KirwBoitew 

Ankgdrous  SiUoaies  ofAlvr 

mma.  Lime,  and  Yttria, 

Pistacite,  or  Lime-and-Iron 

Epidote. 
Arendallte. 
BdcUaiidlte. 
Piuchklxiite.    * 
Aohinatlta» 
ThaUite. 
BaoBfererorlte. 
Zygadite. 


Anhydrous  SSioatei  of  Alu- 
mina, Potash,  LUhia,  jv, 

lithia  Mica,  or  Lepidolite. 

ZlnnwalditOb 
Weissig^te. 

Anhydrous  SiUoats  of  AIu- 
mina  and  Manganese, 

Spessartine,  or  Manganese 
Ghimetb 

Hydrous  SUieaU  of  Alu- 
minay  Mangan^^  aSnd  Iron, 

Caipholite. 

Anhydrous  Silicaies  of  Alu- 
mina, ^0.  wUh'Boracio  Acid. 

Tourmaline. 

Bubelllte. 

Aphzizite. 
SchorL 
Zenxite. 

Anhydrous  SOioates  ofMu- 

mina,  lAme,  ^.  with  Boracio 

Acid, 

Axinite. 
Danbnrite. 
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Anhydrous  SiUeaie  of  Alth 

mina,  TUanio  Add,  Yttria, 

Idme,  fo, 

Keilhanite. 

Hydrous  Silicate  of  Alu- 
mina, Chromium,  j'O. 
Chrome  Ochre. 

Anhydrous  SSioaU  of  Alu- 
mina, Magnesia,  and  Alkalis, 
Fegmatolite. 

Anhydrous  SiUoates  of  Alu- 
mina and  lAthta. 

Spodon^ene. 

EflUnito. 
Castor. 

Anhydrous  Silicate  of  Alu- 
mina, Lithia,  and  Soda, 

Petalite. 

Anhydrous  Silicates  of  Alu- 
mina and  Gludna, 
Emerald* 
BeiyL 

Af^iuuiuuclne* 


DaTidaonite. 
Oosheaiite. 
Eudase. 

Anhydrous  Silicate  of  Glu- 
dna and  Lime, 

Leuoophane. 

SHicates  of  Zireonia. 

Anhydrous. 

Zircon. 
Jaxgoon. 

Jaoynth,  or  Hyacinth. 
Zlroonlte. 
Oitraalte. 
Brdnuoanito. 
ICalaooDA. 
Tacharapfaflltlte. 
Calyptolite. 
AnsrlMohita. 

Hydrous. 
Catapleiite. 

Hydrous  Silieate  of  Thoria, 

Thorite. 

Monazite. 

Pyrochlore. 

Hydrous  Silicate  of  Cerium, 
Lanthanum,  Didymium,  fc. 

Mosandrite. 


CLASS  I. 

BmTTLE  AND  DlFFICXTLTLT 
FUSIBLB. 

TITAKTUIC. 

Butile. 

Sogcnite. 
Anatese. 
Brookite. 
Nigrine. 

OalUdnlfce. 
laerine. 
Ilmenite. 
Hystatite. 
Washingtonite. 
Crichtonite. 
Ilmenorutile. 
Menaoeanite. 
Mohsite. 

Warwickite. 

Perowskite. 
Polymignite. 
Polyerase. 
^schynite. 

Sphene. 
GreenoTlte. 
Onarlnite. 
Lederite. 
B6m6Une, 

Ligailte. 

Keilhauite. 
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Oerstedite. 

Mosandrite. 

Tschewkinite. 

TAMTALVU. 

Feiffusonite. 

Tynte. 

Tantalite. 

OaasiteroUntaUte. 

Ldolite. 

Dianlte. 
Yttrotantalite. 
Euzenite. 
Pyrochlore. 

MlotoUtA. 

NIOBnTM. 

Samarskite. 
Adelpholite. 

TUNCKSTEN. 

Wol&amine. 
Scheelite. 
Wolfram. 
Scheelitine. 

XOLTBDEKXTM. 

Molybdine. 
Molybdenite. 

TANADIUK 

Vanadinite. 
Volborthite. 
Eusynchite. 


CHROMIUM. 

Oxide  of  Chrome,  or 

Chrome  Ochre. 

Otarome-sUme. 
Wolchonskite. 
Uwarowite,    or     Chrome 
Garnet. 
Chromite,  or  Chromic  Iron. 

TTBAiniTM. 

XJranochre,  or  Zippeite. 
Pitchblende. 

Coradte. 

Pittinen. 

Qunmien. 

Uzanonlobite. 

Eliasite. 

Liebigite. 

Urankalk-carbonat. 

VogHte. 

Johannite. 

Me^idite. 

Uranite. 

Antimite,  or  TcUow  Uranite. 

Ohalcolite. 

Urangreen. 

MANOANBSE. 

Psilomelane. 
Varvidte. 
Wad. 

I^Tolusite. 
PoUanite. 


Mftnganlte. 
Braunite. 

Mazoeline. 
Hausmannite. 

lUTUrfflfltft. 

IMallogite. 
Wiaerite. 
Manganocalcite. 
fihodonite,  or  Manganese 

Spar. 

A]]j«ite. 

Biutamite. 

Fowlerite^ 

Dyamite. 

Opflimofle. 

PaiBbergite. 

Stretopeite. 
Fhotizite. 

Troostite. 
Tephroite,  or  Maoganesian 

Chiyaolita. 

Knebelite. 
Helvine. 
Carpholite. 
Manganese  Blende. 
Hanerite. 

Manganesian  Alnin. 

Triplite. 
Hnreaulite. 

Kaneite. 

GreenoYite. 

Crednerite. 
Felokonite. 
Lampadite. 


CLASS  U. 

BbXTTLB,  BJlSILT  FuSIBLKi 
▲XD  VOLATHJB. 

▲SSSMIC. 

Natiye  Arsenic 

Arsenolite. 

Orpiment. 
Realgar. 
Bimoiphine. 

Arsenical  Pyrites,  or  Len- 
copyrite. 

AUemontite. 

Skutteradite. 

Oersdorfite. 
Amoibite. 

AirmioNT. 
Natiye  Antimony. 

Senarmontite. 
Valentinite. 
Antimonphyllite. 
Antimonial  Ochre. 
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Stibioonise. 
Ceryantite. 
Volgerite. 

Kennesite,  or  Bed  Anti- 
mony. 

Stibnite. 

Zinkenite. 

Jamesonite. 

Flagionite. 

Arsenical  Antimony. 

Ullmannite. 

TSLLUMUM. 

Native  Tellnriiun. 
Tellurite,  or  Telluric  Ochre. 

Hessite. 
Petaite. 

Sylyanite  (Mullerine),  or 
Tellow  Tellnrinm. 

Graphic  Tellnrinm. 
Anroteilorite. 

Nagyagite,  or  Black  Tel- 
lurium. 

BISMUTH. 

Native  Bismnth. 

Bismuth  Ochre. 

Agnesite. 

Bismutite. 

Eulytane,  or  BismuthBlende. 

Karelinite. 

Bismuthine. 

Wittichite,    or    Cupreous 

Bismuth. 
Taanenite. 
Aikenite,  or  Needle-ore. 

Tetradymite,  or   Telluric 
Bismuth. 


CLASS  m. 

>rAT.T.»ATIff.»,    ifOT     BBDVCI- 

BLB  BT  HB4T  ALOlOi. 

▲LvxnnTK. 

Czyolite. 
Pachnolite. 

ZIKC. 

Zindte,  or  Bed  Ojcide  of 
Zinc 

Calamine,  or  Zinc  Spar. 
Zinc  Bloom. 
Herrerite. 
Aurichalcite.  1 
Buratite.       / 


Zin&-Iroii  Spar. 
Eapnitc 

Smithsonite,  or  Zone  Glance. 

WiUemite. 

Troostite  (Shcyartl). 
Automolite. 
Wagite. 

Hqpeitc 

Yoltate. 

Blende,  or  Zlno  pyrites. 

deioptaane. 

Ifarmttdte. 

Wnrteite. 
Goslarite,  or  Sulphate  of 

Zinc 
Almagrerite. 

cADwanL 
Greenockitc 

Pndbramite  (ffitfi^  or  Cad- 
miferous  Blenae  firam 
FrsibnuiL 

nif. 

Cassiterite,  or  Tin  Stone. 
BpazsUe  Tin. 
StrBun  Tin.       ) 
Toad*t-flve  Tin. ) 
BoelnTm, 

TinPjrrites. 

Natiye  Lead. 

Plumbic  Ochre. 
Minium,  or  Bed  Lead-ore. 
Plattnerite. 

Cerusite,  or  White  Lead- 
ore. 

GUena. 

Bine  Lead. 

Johnatonlte. 

Bteiiiouuinite. 

Taigtonlte. 
Aigentif eroufl  Galena. 

Anglesite. 

Lanarkite. 
Leadliillite. 
SoBUiQite. 

Cotunnite. 

Matlockite. 

Mendipite. 

Cromfordite,  or  Honi  Lead. 

Pyromorphite. 
Folyiplueilte* 
Mioite. 
Knariflrite. 

Clausthalite. 

Raphftnoanitat 
Tilkerodite. 

Plumboealdte. 


Scheeletine. 

WnlfemteyOr  Yellow  Leftd- 
ore. 

Vanadinite. 

Defldoisite. 

Dechenite. 
Croooiflite. 
Melanochroite. 

Jffimetite,  or  Green  Lead- 
ore. 

Hedyplume. 
XampyUte. 

Dnfrenoysite. 

Blemierite. 
ICoftEutte. 

EilbzidEexiite. 

Geocronite. 
Behnlztfee. 

Boulangexite. 

Heteromoiphite,  or   Fea- 
ther-ore. 
Meneghinitei 

Jamesonite. 

Plagionite. 

Zinkenite. 

Altaite. 

Eobellite. 

Bonmonite. 

FercyHte. 

Caledonite. 

Lmarite. 

Cuproplmnbite. 

Wolchite. 

Vanquelinite. 

TBON. 

Native  Iron. 
Meteorio  Ixoiu 

Magnetite. 

IronBarth, 
Martite. 

Goeihite. 
Iiepidokrokite. 
Oneglto. 
FnibraDiJte. 
Babingllmmor. 

Stilpnoeiderite. 
PyrosidBKitfl^ 

Limonite  or  Brown  Iron- 
ore. 

Bmwn  HtBBiftitBb 
Wood  Hieinatite. 
Qaellen. 

Bean-ore  or  Bohn-en. 
Pea  Iroii*orB. 
Zanthofllderite. 
Boff  Iron-ore. 
Lake-ore. 
Brown  Ochie,  or  Ocbiy-brown 

Iron-ore. 
Yellow  Oohrew 
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Umber. 

Texxa  dl  8!enna< 

Hsematite,  or  Bed  Iron-ore. 

Specnlar  Iron-ore. 

Micaceous  Iron-ore. 

Bed  Hsmatite,  or  Fibrous 

Bed  Iron-ore. 

Red  Ochre. 

Beddle. 

BedOhalk. 

Scaly  Bed  Iron-ore. ) 

Bed  Iron  Froth.      J 

Toxgite? 

Chalybite,  or  Sparry  Iron- 
ore. 

Spbsrofliderite. 
Oligon  Spar. 
Jtmckerite. 
Clay  Iron-rtono. 
Black  Band. 
Beptaria. 

ViTianite. 

Mnllldte. 

Anglarite. 

Blue  Iron-earth. 

Dnfr6nite. 

Oaldferrlte. 

DelTBOxene.) 

Beramxite.    j 

C^urphosiderite. 

Zwleelite. 
Trrplite. 

HnreanUte. 
Triphyline. 

Eetopoelte. 
Tetrapnyline. 

AlnaaoLte. 

Fyrrhotine,  or   Magnetic 

Pyrites. 
IVntes. 
Marcasite,  or  White  Iron 

Pyrites. 

Badiated  Fyzltee. 

Spear  Pyrites. 

Cockaoomb  Pyrltea. 

Hepatio  Fyritea. 


Xyroelte. 

OeUularFyxltefe. 
Copperas,  or  Sulphate  of 

Iron. 
Caiphosiderite. 
Copiapite. 

Coquimbite. 

Blakritft.^ 
Halotridiite. 
Halotrichine. 
Jarosite. 
Botiyogene. 
Voltaate. 
Misy. 
Diaoochite. 

Zeilanite. 

Sideroschisolite. 

Hyalosiderite. 

Ghlorophseite. 

Fayalite. 

PyroBualite. 

msingerite. 
Thranllte. 
Omingite. 


Nontronite. 

Hallo^rsiteof  St.  Jean  da  Gotai 
Chamoisite. 
Stilpnomelane. 
Lievrite. 

Wehrlite. 
Cronstedtite. 
Pinguite. 
Gramenite. 
ChlaropaL 

Iron  Apatite. 

Mispickel,  or  Arsenical 
Iron-ore. 
Danaite. 
FUnlaa. 
Olaooodote. 
Lencopyrlte. 
Safanbergite. 

Symplesite. 

Pharmacosiderite,  or  Cube- 
ore. 

Scorodite. 

Pitddte,  or  Pitchy  Iron- 
ore. 

Arsenosiderite. 

FranUinite. 

OOBILT. 

Asbolan,  or  Earthy  Cobalt. 

Bemingtonite. 

Syepoorite. 
Ijnnieite,  or  Cobalt 

I^rites. 
Carrollite. 

Cobaltine,  or  Cobalt 

Glance. 
Smaltine,  or  Tin-whita 

Cobalt. 

Safflorlte. 

Erylhrine,  or  Cobalt 

Bloom. 
Kottigite. 
Cobalt  Coating. 
Boselite. 

Biebrite,  or  Cobalt  VitrioL 

mUKJKL. 

Annabezgite. 

Emerald  Nickel. 

Zamtite. 

Millerite,  or  Capillary 

Pyrites. 
Plaoodine. 

Breithauptite,  or  Anti- 

monial  Nickel. 
Cloanthite,  or  Arsenical 

Nickel. 
Bammelsbezgite,  or  White 

Nickel-I^tes. 
Gersdorfite,  or  Nickel 

Glance, 


Toznbazite. 

Amoibite. 
Corynite. 

mimannito. 
Copper  Nickel. 

Nickel  Ochre. 

Meteoric  Iron,  or  Meteor- 
ites. 
Meteoric  Minerals,  viz. : 

Apatoid. 

Ohantonnite. 

Gbladnite. 

Dydytite. 

lodiUte. 

HowBxdite. 

Olivenoid. 

Paitsohite. 

Bohrelbenite,  or  Bhepanlite. 

Bphflnomite. 
Iron-nickel  Pjrrites,  or 

EisennickeUdes. 

Fe&tlandite. 

Pimelite. 

Pyromeline,  or  Nickel 
Vitriol 


COFPBB. 

Natiye  Copper. 

Tenorite. 

Cuprite,  or  Bed  Copper-ore. 

Chalootiichite. 

Tile-ore,  or  Zi^elera. 
Melaoonite,  or  Black 

Copper-ore. 

Mjsorine. 

Malachite,  or  Green 
Copper-ore. 

Chessjlite,  or  Blue  Copper- 
ore. 

Phosphorocalcite. 

Ehlite. 

libethenite. 

Thrombolite. 
TogUite. 

Copper  Glance. 

Kail-hottded  Oopper-orc 

Harrlflite. 
CoveUine. 
Erubescite,  or  Bomite 

(Purple  Copper-ore). 
Chalcopyrite,  or  Copper 

Peftoook  Oopper-ore. 

BUfltered  Oopper^ore. 
Bamhaidtite. 
Tetrahedrite,  Fahlens,  or 

Grey  Copper-ore. 
AniuTite. 
FoljteUte.   ) 

Fndbersite.^ 

Foameute. 

Spaniolitei   ) 

Schwanen./ 
Wolfsbeigite. 
Boumonite. 


Brochantite. 
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ESnigite. 

Enuiyit^ 
Langite. 
Deviiline. 
Cjanosite. 
I^ttsomite. 
Yitriolite. 

Atacamite. 

Diqptase,  or  Emerald 

Copper. 
Chrysocolla. 

Kupferpecbeorz. 
Taltalite. 
Chalkolite. 
Crednerite. 
Algodonite. 
Domejkite. 
Comwallite. 
Condurrite. 
Erinite. 
Clinodase. 
Tyrolite. 
Oliyenite. 

Wood  Aneniato. 
Euchroite. 
liroconite. 
Chalcophyllite. 
Lindaderite. 
Whitneyite. 
Darwinite. 

Aliflonite. 

BezKelianite. 
Selenkupferblei. 
Selenbleikupfer. 
Yauquelinite. 


CLASS  IV. 
NOBLE  METALS. 

BsDUCIBZJi    BT    HbAT 
ALOMB. 


NatiTe  QuickailTer. 

NatiTe  Amalgam. 

Cinnabar. 

Hepatic  Cinnabar. 

Calomel,  or  Horn  Mercury. 

Coodnite. 

Ammiolite. 

SILVER. 

Native  Silver. 
Selbite. 


Kerazgyrite,    .or     Horn* 
Silver-ore. 
Butter-milk  SQvaMira. 

Silver  Glance, 
saver  Blaok. 

Deleminzite. 

Jal^te,   or    Cupriferous 
Silver  Glance. 

Stromeyerite,    or    Cupri- 
ferous Silver  Glance. 

Biscrasite,  or  Antimouiftl 
Silver-ore. 

Stephanite,  or  Brittle 
Silver-ore. 

Folybasite. 

Psaturoee. 

Fireblende. 

Stembezffite. 

Flexible  Sulphide  of  Silver. 

Ereieslebemte. 

Bed  Silver-ore. 
I^raigyrite,  or  Dark  Bed 

Silver-ore. 
Proustite,  or  light   Bed 

Silver-ore. 

Xanthocone. 
Miazgyrite. 

Bismuthic  Silver-ore. 

Naumannite,  or  Selenide 

of  Silver. 
Biolite. 
Eucairite. 

Hessite,  or  Tellimc  Silver- 
ore. 

Bromyrite,  or  Bromic  Sil- 
ver-ore. 

Embolite. 

Mogabromite. 

Mikrobromite, 

lodyrite,  or  Iodic  Silver^ 
ore. 

% 

GOLD. 

Native  CK>ld. 
Electrum. 
Gold  Amalgam. 
Auriferous  I^tes. 
AuzoteUnrite. 

FLATOniX. 

Native  Platinum. 
Platin-iridium. 

PALLADIUK. 

Native  Palladium. 
Porperite,  or  Ore  Padre. 


BBODITJIL 

Ehodinm  Gold. 

nuDmc 
Natiye  Iridium. 

Iridosmine^  or  Katiye  Alloy, 

Iiite. 

osMiuir, 
Irid-O0mine* 

Irito. 

ULNTHAKUV. 

TrftTitTianite. 

Lanihanumf  Cerium,  and 

DidynUum, 
Parisite. 
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Lanthanum^  Cerium,  Didv- 
Ttdum,  and  TUanic  Acta, 

Tschewkinite. 

CX>I.T7XBnJX. 

Mierolite. 
Torrelite. 
Fyrorthite* 

Bragite. 

Cciumtne  and  TUanic 
Acid,  and  Lanthanum. 

Pyxochlore. 

OlBZUlff. 

Cererite,  or  Cerite. 
Lanthanocerite. 


Allanite. 

OrOilte. 

Fyrorthite. 

Dnlozthitfl.    ) 

Zanthorthite.  > 

Bodenite. 

Cerine. 

Boentlonite. 

Muromontlte. 
Tritoxnite. 

Giyptolite. 

FmMphoHDerlte. 
Monazite. 

Bdwardaite. 

Yttro-cerite. 

Fluocerine. 
Fluocerite. 
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Some  of  the  names  in  the  preceding  list  have 
been  pnrpoeely  inserted  twice.  Bv  that  means, 
certain  groups  (as  the  C^amets,  Felspars,  Zeo- 
lites, &c)  can  be  either  kept  together,  or  the 
minerals  which  compose  them  can  be  inserted 
in  the  places  whidi  thej  wo^d  more  pro- 
perly occupy,  if  arranged  strictly  according 
to  tae  chemical  composition  of  each  particular 
member. 

The  names  printed  in  a  smaller  brpe  are 
those  of  varieties  of  the  mineral  whicn  they 
immediately  follow. 

Blinerva.  This  name  of  the  Latin  goddess 
who  was  identified  with  the  Qreek  At£6nd  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Max  Miiller, 
clearly  connected  with  mens,  the  Qreek  iJ^ivos, 
and  tiie  Sanscrit  manas,  mind,  thus  express- 
ing a  purely  intellectual  idea;  while  tnat  of 
Ath6n6  denotes  the  physical  character  of  the 
dawn-goddess,  who  springs  &om  the  fore- 
head of  Zeus,  the  eky.  It  is  not,  however, 
difficult  to  trace  the  connection  of  the  two 
ideas.  The  kindred  Sanscrit  roots  ah  and  dah 
which  furnished  names  for  Ahana  and  Dahana 
(Daphne),  the  dawn,  supplied  also  the  germ  of 
Athend ;  and  the  notion  of  the  being  who 
wakes  up  the  world  after  the  darkness  of 
night  soon  passed  into  that  of  wisdom,  the 
metaphorical  connection  of  light  and  know- 
ledge (the  ^s  and  yvwris  of  the  fourth  Go- 
spel) being  of  the  closest  kind.  Thus  in  one 
of  the  Vedic  hynms  it  is  said  of  the  dawn 
that  '  waking  every  mortal  to  walk  about,  she 
received  praise  from  eveiy  thinker.'  It  must 
likewise  be  remembered  that  the  Latin  name 
Minerva  is  explained  by  mane,  the  morning, 
by  manare,  a  verb  specially  applied  to  the 
rising  sun,  and  by  M!atuta,  the  dawn.  But 
while  the  general  characteristics  of  the  god- 
dess are  for  the  most  part  faithfully  preserved, 
the  myths  which  have  clustered  round  these 
names  varv  greatly  in  form  and  incident. 
Thus  the  V^Uu  mention  no  mother  of  the 
dawn,  and  the  Homeric  poems  know  of  no 
mother  of  Ath^nd,  whom  they  represent 
throughout  as  a  virgin  goddess.    As  springing 
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from  the  forehead  of  Zeus,  Dyu,  the  east,  she 
was  called  at  Home  Capta,  i.e.  Capita  (from 
caput,  the  head);  in  Messene,  Koryphasia 
{xopv^,  the  head) ;  in  Aigos,  Akria  (ftxpor, 
topmost),  (Max  Miiller,  Lectures  on  Lan- 
guage, second  series,  pp.  503  et  seq.)  But 
there  were  legends  which  made  ApoUo  the 
son  of  Ath^nd,  and  these  are  at  once  ex- 
plained if  we  regard  him  as  the  sun-god 
rising  from  the  brightness  of  the  dawn,  while 
as  following  the  night  he  was  the  son  of 
Leto  (a  name  which  reappears  in  the  words 
Latona,  Lethe,  lethum,  all  denoting  forgetful- 
ness  and  death).  In  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
Ath£n6  is  intimately  associated  with  the  solar 
heroes  Achilles  ana  Odysseus;  it  is  she  who 
restores  the  latter  to  his  pristine  beauty,  and 
imparts  vigour  to  the  failing  limbs  of  Laertes. 
In  general  she  is  represented  in  these  poems 
as  being  in  perfect  accord  with  the  will  of 
Zeus ;  but  in  one  passage  of  the  Iliad  (i.  400) 
she  engages  in  an  abortive  conspiracy  to  bind 
Zeus,  in  which  she  is  the  accomplice  of  Hera 
and  Poseidon.  In  the  legend  of  Pandora,  at 
the  instigation  of  Zeus  she  takes  part  in  the 
plot  whidi  results  in  the  increased  wickedness 
and  misery  of  man;  while  in  contrast  with 
this  the  myth  of  Prometheus  exhibits  her  as 
aiding  in  hjs  theft  of  fire  against  the  will  of 
Zeus,  and  one  version  represents  her  as  so 
acting,  not  from  feelings  of  friendship,  but 
from  tiie  passion  of  love.  Her  epithet  Tpiro- 
7^Kcia  is  explained  by  M.  Br^  (Hereule  et 
Caeue,  p.  17)  by  a  reference  to  the  Vedio 
Trita,  who  reigns  over  the  waters  and  the  air, 
and  whose  name  reappears  in  the  G^eek  Triton 
and  Amphitrite. 

At  Bome,  Minerva  had  three  temples :  one 
on  the  Capitol ;  a  second  on  the  Aventine ; 
and  a  thira  on  the  Cselian  Mount.  There 
were  also  two  great  festivals  celebrated  an- 
nually in  her  honour;  the  one  called  Qtrm- 

QTTATBUS  Or  QuiNQVATRIA,  the  Other  QulKQVA- 

TBiA.  MmoBA.  [which  see].  The  personification 
of  thought  or  judgment  in  the  Latin  Minerva 
is  shown  in  many  proverbial  phrases,  as  Sue 
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mtnervam  (the  fool  instracts  the  wise) ;  to 
do  a  thing,  tenidy  pin^ui,  or  crassd  Minervd^ 
is  to  do  it  poorly,  stupidly,  or  awkwardly. 

BCiniatiiTie  (Fr.  from  miniare,  to  colour 
with  Tniniwm,  first  applied  to  the  decoration  of 
MSS.,  and  signifying  the  large  initial  letters 
written  in  mininm  or  red  lead).  In  Paint- 
ing, a  representation  of  nature  on  a  Teiy 
small  scale.  Miniature  painting  is  generally 
executed  on  ivoiy ;  and  is,  as  to  composition, 
drawing,  and  finishing,  subject  to  the  same  laws 
as  painting.  The  outline  is  traced  upon  the 
ivory  with  a  silver  point  or  pencil,  and  must 
be  extremely  light  and  delicate.  This  is  after- 
wards drawn  in  with  thin  carmine  as  correctly 
us  possible ;  the  corrections  being  made  with 
finely  powdered  pumice-stone,  rubbed  on  with 
a  paper  or  leather  stump.  The  dead  colouring 
then  proceeds,  wherein  the  shadows  are  left 
delicate  and  the  lights  strong,  the  full  effect 
being  afterwards  produced  by  dotting.  The 
artist  usually  bc^ns  the  shades  with  vermilion 
and  carmine,  giving  the  strongest  touches  to  the 
most  prominent  parts,  and  to  the  parts  where 
separations  are  marked  out  in  shades  that  are 
obscure.  Indigo  is  afterwards  used  for  the 
bluish  shades  on  such  parts  as  recede  from  the 
light  Yellow  tints,  composed  of  ochre  and 
vermilion,  are  usually  employed  on  the  sides  of 
the  nose  towards  the  bottom,  under  the  eve- 
brows,  underneath  the  cheeks,  and  on  otner 
parts  rising  towards  the  light.  The  back- 
grounds, if  dark,  are  commonly  composed  of 
bistre,  umber,  or  Cologne  earth,  with  black  and 
white ;  others  of  a  yellow  cast  by  the  use  of 
ochre.  The  grey  backgrounds  are  formed  by 
black,  white,  and  a  little  indigo.  When  of  a' 
grocn  or  olive  hue,  Dutch  pink,  white,  and  black 
are  the  ingredients.  The  backgroxmds  are 
formed  in  two  coats,  first  laying  on  a  light 
thin  tint>  and  afterwards  a  darker  one  of  the 
same  colour,  evenly  and  smooth.  The  dotting 
is  performed  by  separate  dots,  or  by  short 
hatching  strokes  crossing  each  other  every 
way  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being 
dotted. 

Among  miniature  painters,  the  most  distin- 
guished are :  Attavante ;  Memling  ^ied  1495) ; 
Giulio  Clovio ;  Nicholas  Billiard ;  Isaac  Oliver 
and  Peter  Oliver ;  Samuel  Cooper  (1609-72) ; 
Jacques  AntoineArlaud  (1688-1743);  Rosalba 
Carriera ;  and  Jean  Etienne  Liotaid,  who  died 
in  1776 :  the  present  century  has  also  had  many 
distinguished  artists  of  this  class,  but  the 
art  of  miniature  painting  as  applied  to  por- 
traiture has  greatly  suffered  of  lat«  years 
through  the  introduction  of  photography. 

mnnlm    (Lat.    minimus).      In  Music,    a 

character  N  equal  in  duration  to  two  crotchets, 

or  half  a  semibreve. 
MiKOC.    The  sixtieth  part  of  a  fluid  drachm. 
Mtnims    or    Minlmt«    Order    of  the. 

A  religious  order  instituted  by  St  Francis 
de  Paulo  in  the  fifteenth  century.  By  the 
name,  derived  from  Lat.  minimus,  the  haat^ 
the  founder  meant  to  indicate  that  humility 
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should  be  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
order.  In  conformity  with  this  design  the 
rules  he  prescribed  were  of  the  sttieteet  kind. 
Besides  the  three  usual  vows  of  povert]^,  con- 
tinence, and  obedience,  the  most  rigid  abstinence 
was  inculcated.  Exceptt  in  cases  of  illness, 
the  members  were  prohibited  not  only  from 
touching  animal  food,  but  even  butter,  milk, 
or  cheese,  or  indeed  any  kind  of  sustenance  in 
the  composition  of  which  such  materials  were 
used.  Their  dress  was  of  the  coarsest  kind; 
the  colour  being  black,  Uke  that  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans. Long  before  the  death  of  its  founder, 
this  order  had  attained  so  high  a  degree  of 
celebrity  for  sanctity  that  it  could  boast  of 
monasteries  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Ger- 
many ;  and  at  no  very  distant  period  it  counted 
no  fewer  than  450  religious  houses  scattered 
throughout  Europe  and  Asia. 
Kinimmn.  [Maxima  and  MnnvA.] 
^Inlnmin  Squarea.  In  the  theoiy  of 
observations  the  method  of  minimum  squares 
is  that  by  means  of  which  the  most  correct 
result  is  sought  to  be  deduced  from  a  series  of 
mutually  discordant,  but  equally  trustworthy, 
observations.  The  principles  upon  which  the 
method  is  founded  are  somewhat  obscure,  and 
differ  in  different  writers,  all  of  whom,  how- 
ever, agree  in  their  conclusions.  The  reader 
will  find  these  principles  ably  discussed  in  a 
memoir  by  Ellis  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Cambridge  TVansactions,  ISii.  We  must  here 
confine  ourselves  to  the  briefest  possible  illus- 
tration of  the  method,  and  refer  the  reader  for 
principles  and  details  to  the  collected  works  of 
Gauss  and  Laplace,  Uie  founders  of  the  method, 
or  to  one  or  other  of  their  commentators; 
amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned:  Poisson 
(Connaissance  des  Temps,  1827);  Ellis;  Ivory 
in  TillocKs  Magaeine  and  Philosophical  Maga- 
eine ;  Aiiy  in  ms  Theory  of  Errors  of  Observa- 
tion, &c  London  1861;  and  the  'lEssays  on 
Probabilities '  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopedia  1838, 
Encyclopadia  Metropoliiana,  and  Penny  Cuclo- 
padia.  Gauss'  researches  on  the  subject  have 
been  collected  and  translated  by  Bertrand 
under  the  title  Mithode  des  Moinares  Carris, 
Paris  1855 — a  useful  little  work. 

To  illustrate  the  method  by  an  example,  let  us 
suppose  our  object  to  be  the  determination  of 
the  most  probable  values  of  a  series  of  n  mag- 
nitudes, :r,,  «,,  .  .  .  «B,  which  satisfy  a  certain 
equation  of  condition 

of  which  the  coefficients  flp  a,  .  .  V,  however, 
can  only  be  determined  by  observations  liable 
to  error.  By  a  series  of  m  equally  trostworthv 
observations  {m  usually  exceeds  fi),  we  shall 
be  led  to  the  following  system  of  equations : — 

flu*i  +  fli.a*»+   •  •  •  fli,ii*W— ^i  "=*i 
fli,l  *|  +  tfg,t  *,  +    ...  a^  'a— Vj  »^j 


where  ^p  «•  .  .  .  ^  are  unknown  quantities 
which  would  severally  vanish  if  the  obserra- 
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tioiui  WBie  all  aeenrate.  Thia  not  being  the 
case,  they  repreBent  the  erton  of  the  oiMerva^ 
Uofu,  »ow  07  the  Iaw  of  minimnm  aqnaroB 
tJke  moat  truatworthy  wdite$  of  Xi,  x,  .  .  «b, 
under  the  given  drcwmettmcest  are  those  whioh 
render  the  sum  of  the  equaree  of  the  errors,  yix. 


«i"  +  V  + 


+  «m' 


a  MmncuM.     Ao- 


oording  to  the  principles  of  the  differential  cal- 
culus, therefore,  the  n  equations,  vhich  precisely 
Suffice  for  the  determinati(m  of  f  p  «, . .  x„,  are — 

1  da 


ids 
1   d» 


0 


The  solution  of  these  equations,  after  substi- 
tuting for  «„  «.  &e.  their  values  in  Xj,  x,  &c., 
is  effed^d  in  tne  ordinary  manner.  Instead 
of  here  exhibiting  the  general  formule,  we 
prefer  to  consider  the  special  case  where  there 
IS  but  one  magnitude  x,  »y  to  be  determined 
directly  from  observation.  We  have  here,  of 
course,  ogsO  for  all  values  ofj  different  from 
1,  and  O}.!  "■  1  for  all  values  of  t.  All  the  above 
equations  vanish  except  the  first,  which  reduces 
tofiur,—y, +  V,+  .  .  .  Vbi,  and  gives  us  the 
ordinary  aver€ige  or  arithmetic  mean  of  all  the 
observations,  as  the  best  value  of  »,.  Sup- 
pose next  we   had   to  determine  the  most 

probable  value  of  a  certain  quotient  x,ai-. 

from  m  observations  which  gave  the  dividends 
V|V, ..Vb„  and  the  corresponding  divisors 
A1.1, 09,1) . .  <<iB.i*  ^0  should  have,  from  the 
fint,  and  sole  equation, 

as  the  most  trustworthy  value  of  the  unknown 

y 
quotient  — .     The  quotient  obtained  by  di- 

viding  the  mean  of  the  observed  dividends 
y  by  the  mean  of  the  observed  divisors  ap 
that  is  to  say  the  quotient 

flu  +fla,F.  .  .  «m,l 

would  in  general  differ  from  the  above  and  be 
less  trustworthy. 

Iftntny.  The  operation  of  discovering  and 
removing  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  such 
minerals  as  ars  valuable  to  man.  When  the 
minerals  in  question  occur  at  the  earth's  sur- 
face, so  that  they  can  be  removed  by  the  light 
of  day,  the  operation  is  properly  regarded  as 
QxjARBTiNO  [which  see].  The  nature  of  the 
materials  removed  should  make  no  difference 
in  the  term,  as  many  earthy  minerals  are  mined 
for,  and  many  mineral  veins  quarried. 

The  first  operation  of  mining  is  the  discovery 
of  mineral,  and  this  depends  partly  on  the  geo- 
logical position  of  the  mineral  sought  for.  If 
a  bed  or  stratum  is  required  to  be  extracted,  and 
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this  bed  is  nearly  horiasontal,  it  will  crop  out 
along  a  Une,  and  levels  or  tunnels  driven  in  at 
any  part  of  this  line  or  outcrop  will  lead  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  deposit,  and 
suggest  means  of  working  it.  If  a  mineral 
vem  is  the  object^  the  outcrop  is  less  distinct, 
and  often  at  the  surface  the  (uscovery  indicates 
very  slightly  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
deposit.  These  two  sreat  methods  of  mining 
are  illustrated  in  England,  one  by  coal  mining, 
and  the  other  by  copper  and  lead  mining. 

In  coal  mining,  the  object  is  to  remove  as 
much  as  possible  of  a  distinct  bed  or  deposit  of 
mineral,  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  earth 
at  the  spot  where  it  occurs.  It  is  clear  that  if 
this  be  removed,  the  earth  above  must  come 
down,  the  mineral  having  been  entirely  under 
the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass, 
which  increases  with  the  depth  of  extraction. 
Provision  must,  therefore,  be  made  against  the 
falling  in  of  the  roof  during  the  progress  of 
extraction.  It  is  also  clear,  that  since  much 
water  exists  in  the  earth,  and  moves  with  a 
certain  freedom  .through  strata,  we  may  chance 
to  cut  strata  that  will,  if  passed  through, 
let  down  much  water  to  the  work  below,  even 
if  in  the  works  themselves  there  is  not  a 
natural  and  great  accumulation  of  water. 
Under  any  drcumstanoes,  extensive  works 
carried  on  at  any  considerable  depth  below 
the  surface  will  certainly  need  support  and 
probably  drainage. 

Lastlv,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand 
that  a  nee  circulation  of  air  is  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  works,  more  especially  when 
they  are  deep  and  extensive.  Thug  the  system 
of  mining  must  have  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  roof  and  the  depth  of  the  mine,  to  the 
drainage  of  the  mine,  and  to  the  ventilation. 
In  order  to  reach  the  mineral,  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  sink  a  pit  or  shaft,  an  operation 
the  expense  and  difficulty  of  which  depend  on 
local  circumstances. 

In  mining  for  ores  that  exist  in  mineral 
veins,  there  is  often  little  difficulty  in  regard 
to  the  roof,  as  the  ore  fills  up  a  gap  which 
has  no  tendency  to  close,  and,  shafts  being  fre- 
quent for  the  sake  of  getting  the  ore,  there  is 
seldom  much  trouble  with  ventilation.  Drain- 
age in  such  cases  is,  however,  generally  of 
primary  importance. 

The  mining  operations,  when  access  is  once 
obtained  to  a  deposit  of  valuable  mineral,  must 
be  regulated  by  the  hardness,  toughness,  and 
condition  of  the  mineral.  Coal  can  be  removed 
by  undermining  or  underholing,  that  is  by  cut- 
ting a  deep  groove  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
and  using  wedges  to  make  it  fall.  Ores  are 
generally  obtained  by  blasting,  or  bv  pick  and 
gad — ^the  pick  and  small  iron  wedges  called 
gads  being  the  common  tools  of  f£e  miner. 
Once  obtained,  the  produce  has  to  be  carried 
along  to  the  shaft,  and  then  lifted  to  the 
surface— operations  less  simple  than  they  at 
first  appear,  but  not  requiring  special  notice  in 
this  place. 

The  drainage  of  mines  is  effected  generally 
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hj  a  mixed  syetem,  the  water  being  carried  off 
as  far  as  possible  bj  natural  drains  to  as  low 
a  level  as  drcnmstances  admit  [Adit],  and  the 
rest  pumped  hy  powerful  machinery  or  lifted 
in  iron  buckets,  according  to  the  quantity  and 
magnitude  of  the  works.  Steam  is  largely 
employed  in  draining,  and  the  same  lifting 
power  is  made  use  of  to  remove  the  mineral 
to  the  surface. 

Ventilation  is  carried  on  in  coal  mines  by  a 
system  of  subdivision  of  the  work,  and  by 
pLiBg  walL.  and  doon.  to  insure  a  current  of 
air  throughout  The  air  is  generally  drawn  into 
the  mine  at  one  shaft,  by  converting  another 
into  a  chimney  and  placmg  a  furnace  at  the 
bottom  to  insure  a  draught 

The  roof  of  a  coal  mine  always  requires 
careful  attention.  At  first  only  so  much  coal 
is  taken  as  to  leave  sufficient  support.  The 
roof  of  the  galleries  thus  made  is  propped, 
and  the  rest  of  the  coal  is  then  removed 
carefully.  Ultimately  the  roof  is  allowed  to 
fall. 

In  metal  mines  a  number  of  shafts  are  sunk, 
generally  in  or  near  the  lode,  or  through  rocks 
to  cut  it  The  shafts  are  much  more  nume- 
rous than  in  coal  mines,  and  often  pay  for  their 
cost.  The  ore  is  removed  in  successive  levels, 
beginning  from  below  wherever  it  is  found. 
The  walls  are  left. 

Bunion*  In  Printing,  the  name  of  a  kind 
of  type,  one  size  smaller  than  that  used  in  this 
work.    [Ttpb.] 

Minister  (Lat).  In  Politics,  a  servant 
of  the  sovereign  executive  power  in  a  state : 
generally  spelling,  the  head  of  a  department 
or  branch  of  government  Usage,  in  different 
countries,  fixes  very  differently  the  limits  of 
that  higher  class  of  servants  to  which  the  term 
is  applied.  In  the  British  Empire,  none  but 
the  heads  of  administrative  departments  are 
termed  ministers :  part  of  whom  belong  to  the 
cabinet,  and  part  are  not  included  in  it  The 
cabinet  ministers  have  varied  under  different 
administrations ;  and  as  our  government  is  of 
mixed  organisation,  partly  to  serve  the  actual 
necessities  of  state,  and  partly  retaining  ancient 
distinctions  of  office  founded  on  usage  only, 
some  of  the  ministers  hold  merely  sinecure 
appointments.  In  France,  where  the  forms  of 
government  are  established  more  on  the  princi- 
ple of  utihty,  there  were  under  the  Restoration 
eight  ministers  so  called:  1.  of  the  interior; 
2.  of  finance ;  3.  of  justice ;  4.  of  public  in- 
struction and  ecclesiastical  affiiirs ;  5.  of  com- 
merce and  public  works  ;  6.  of  the  marine  and 
colonies ;  7.  of  war ;  8.  of  foreign  affiiirs ;  to 
which  the  empire  has  added  a  9th,  of  the 
Imperial  household.  In  England,  ministers 
sit  and  vote  in  either  house  of  parliament — ^by 
hereditary  rights  if  peers;  as  representatives 
only,  if  commoners.  In  France,  ministers  have 
also,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  a  right  to  sit  and 
take  part  in  the  debates  in  eitner  chamber. 
In  the  United  States,  no  minister  (or  secretary, 
in  the  language  of  that  government)  can  be 
chosen  either  representative  or  senator.    In 
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some  European  countries  (as  Russia),  a  dis- 
tinction is  established  between  the  private 
affiEurs  of  the  sovereign  and  foreign  afi£irs,  on 
the  one  hand,  which  form  the  combined  duties 
of  the  cabinet  ministers;  and  the  affiiirs  of 
the  interior,  which  are  intrusted  to  ministers 
of  state.  There  are  also  in  some  governments 
honorary  or  conference  ministers,  without  any 
real  department  of  duty.  The  representaUves 
of  minor  sovereigns  at  foreign  courts  are 
usually  styled  ministere,  inst^id  of  amhas- 
sadors.  The  term  minister  is  also  frequently 
used  in  a  sense  synonymous  with  clergyman, 
smninm  (Lat).  Red  Lead.  [Lead.] 
BKlnnelibfe  (Ger. ;  literally  courts  of  love). 
The  name  given  by  the  Germans  to  the  courts 
of  love,  famous  in  the  history  of  chivalry. 
The  subjects  brought  before  these  courts  were 
chiefly  connected  with  the  Romantic  gallantry 
of  the  period,  and  consisted  either  of  questions 
proposed  with  the  view  to  entrap  the  judges 
into  some  awkward  decision,  or  of  serious 
complaints,  resulting  from  affiiirs  of  the  heart, 
which  were  discussed  with  all  the  formality  of 
a  court  of  law.  These  minnehofe  were  for  a 
long  period  looked  upon  as  forming  an  in- 
dispensable part  in  all  chivalrous  exercises. 
Knights,  ladies,  and  poets  alike  participated 
in  their  proceedings ;  and  large  collections  of 
their  decisions  are  still  extant  A  certain 
number  of  ladies  acted  as  judges  in  these 
courts,  and  conducted  the  proceedings  as 
counsel ;  they  were  attended  by  a  train  of 
nobles,  knights,  and  others,  who  were  invested 
by  the  court  with  gradations  of  precedency 
analogous  to  those  conferred  bv  the  sovereign. 
These  courts  were  held  periodically  at  Signes, 
Avignon,  Lille,  and  Pierrefeu.  The  last  regu- 
lar court  of  this  kind  was  celebrated  by  Charles 
VI.  and  his  wife  Isabella  of  Bavaria ;  but  they 
were  now  and  then  renewed  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, and  the  last  on  record  took  place  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  We  subjoin  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  questions  proposed  in  these  courts 
for  debate  and  decision.  1.  Which  is  harder  to 
bear — the  infidelity  or  the  death  of  the  beloved  ? 

2.  Whether  does  a  man  whose  wife,  or  a  lover 
whose  betrothed,  is  unfaithful,   suffer  most? 

3.  Who  is  more  culpable — the  man  who  boasts 
of  favours  from  a  lady.^ich  ho  never  received, 
or  he  who  having  really  received  them  makes 
it  known  ? 

Ittlnneslnffers.  The  most  ancient  school 
of  German  poets,  whose  name  is  derived  from 
the  old  German  word  minne  (love).  The  songs 
and  fame  of  the  Provencal  troubadours  appear 
to  have  i>enetrated  into  Germany  under  the 
first  emperors  of  the  house  of  Hohensfauffen ; 
in  whose  time  the  crusades  and  the  frequent 
Italian  wars  combined  to  bring  their  na^on, 
seated  as  it  is  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  in 
closer  communication  with  those  surrounding 
it  The  minnesingers  imitated  in  German  tho 
strains  of  those  early  poets,  and,  like  them, 
made  love  their  principal  subject ;  which  was 
celebrated  with  much  of  pedantry  and  false 
conceits,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  without 
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generooB  and  chiyalxio  feeling.  The  Tenies 
of  the  minnesingers  are  in  the  old  Suabian 
dialect  of  the  High  German,  vhich,  imder  the 
Hohenstanfiens,  themselyes  of  Suabian  race, 
was  the  conrt  language.  As  was  the  ease  with 
the  tronbadonrs,  the  minnesingers  belonged  to 
two  different  classes :  there  were  among  them 
many  knights,  princes,  and  even  sovereigns; 
while  there  was  also  another  class  of  more 
professional  poets — ^wandering  minstrels,  who 
attached  themselves  to  the  persons  of  distin- 
gnished  chiefs,  or  wandered  from  oonrt  to 
conrt  The  oldest  of  the  minnesingers  known 
to  ns  is  Henry  of  Veldeck,  about  1170.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  twelfth  and  first  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century  this  school  of  poets 
flourished;  afterwards  it  gradually  decfined, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  less  chivalrous  and 
homelier  school  of  the  master-singers.  We 
possess  the  names  of  more  than  800  poets,  and 
pieces  of  the  composition  of  a  large  proportion 
of  them,  who  sang  during  the  short  period  in 
quMtion.  The  uerman  amatory  poets  had 
their  high  and  low  minne,  like  the  celestial  and 
popular  Aphrodite  of  the  ancients ;  the  former 
an  abstract  and  chivalric  devotion  to  a  be- 
loved object,  the  latter  a  less  elevated  passion. 
The  ancient  German  national  epic,  called  the 
HibeluMen  lAed^  and  the  heroic  poetry  of  the 
Hddenmich,  belong  to  the  same  penod  and 
dialect,  and  were  works  of  the  same  race  of 
poets;  as  were  also  other  poetical  romances, 
founded  on  the  foreign  traditions  of  France, 
Brittany,  and  classical  antiqiuty.  {Edinbttrgh 
Review^  April  1862,  p.  359 ;  National  Seview, 
July  1868,  p.  74.) 

BKliiiiow  or  attnlm  (Lat.  minimus,  least). 
The  name  of  a  species  of  Cyprinoid  firii 
(LeueUeus  ^hoxmus,  Cuv.),  and  the  smallest 
of  the  British  species  of  that  family.  It  in- 
habits many  of  the  fresh-water  streams  and 
canals  in  England,  and  spawns  in  June,  when 
each  female  is  attended  l>y  two  males. 

SUnor.    In  Music.    [Majob.] 

Minor  Betermlnantt*  [Dbtbrmikakts.] 

Minor  Term  of  a  Oatofforioal  ByUo- 
glsm.  In  Logic,  the  subject  of  the  conclusion. 
The  minor  premiss  is  that  which  contains  the 
minor  term.  In  hypothetical  syllogisms,  the 
categorical  premiss  is  called  the  minor, 

Minorl^.    In  Law.     [Aob.] 

MiKOBTFT.  In  Politics,  the  period  during 
which  the  sovereign  in  an  hereditaxy  monarchy 
is  incapacitated  from  ezerdsing  the  supreme 
authority  by  reason  of  not  having  attained  the 
age  prescribed  by  law ;  also  the  state  of  such 
incapacity.  The  royal  authority,  in  hereditaiy 
monarchies,  never  dies ;  and  when  a  sovereign 
deceases  leaving  a  successor  below  age,  it 
passes  immediately  to  the  person  or  persons 
whom  the  constitution  has  invested  with  the 
authority  of  regent;  as  it  also  doea  when  a 
king  beo>mes  subject  to  any  other  incapacity. 
The  term  of  royal  minority  is  variously  regu- 
lated by  the  constitution  of  different  countries. 
The  legal  majority  of  a  king  of  France  was 
fixed  at  fourteen  by  an  ordinance  of  Charles  V., 
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which  has  been  since  followed  in  that  countzy ; 
but,  as  a  year  commenced  is  reckoned  as 
accomplished,  the  actual  period  at  which  a 
king  of  France  begins  to  govern  is  the  age  of 
thirteen  years  and  a  day.  The  same  period  is 
fixed  by  the  laws  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  By 
the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  the  sovereign 
is  of  full  age  at  eighteen  years,  as  far  as  can 
be  collected  from  the  statutes  passed  at  several 
times  to  empower  the  king  to  name  a  regent 
whenever  it  has  been  apprehended  that  the 
crown  was  in  danger  of  devolving  on  a  prince 
under  age. 

Minos.  In  Mythology,  a  son  of  iSeus  and 
Europa,  and  king  of  Crete.  After  his  death  he 
became  judge  of  the  infernal  regions,  along 
with  J&eoa  and  Khadamanthus.  For  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  see  Mmru. 

Mlnotanr  (Ghr.  fwnhavpin).  In  Mythology, 
a  monster,  half-man  and  half-bull,  said  to  be  the 
son  of  Pasiphae,  wife  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete, 
by  a  bull  (rovpos ) ;  hence  the  term  Minotaur. 
According  to  one  version  of  the  myth,  Minos 
shut  him  up  in  the  labyrinth  of  Dsedalus, 
feeding  him  with  criminals,  and  afterwards 
with  youths  and  maidens  sent  from  Athens. 
Theseus,  by  the  assistance  of  Ariadne,  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  him,  and  thereby  rescued 
the  Athenians  from  the  obligation  of  sending 
their  children  to  be  devour^.  The  bull  of 
Minos,  whose  wife  is  Pasiphae,  the  ffiver  of 
light  to  allf  is  seen  again  in  the  bull  of  Indra, 
as  well  as  in  that  which  bears  Europa  across 
the  sea.  In  some  myths,  as  in  that  of  the 
Marathonian  bull,  the  only  idea  attached  to  it 
is  that  of  devastation;  but  the  Marathonian 
bull,  like  the  Minotaur,  is  slain  by  Theseus, 
who  is  also  a  solar  hera 

Minster  (Gkr.  munster,  Gr.  funfcurrfiptoti). 
In  England  this  term  was  originally  applied  to 
the  outposts  of  the  Christian  Church,  main- 
tained by  bodies  of  priests  living  under  rule 
in  those  isolated  stations  which  have  ever  since 
that  time  retained  the  maternal  title  of  minster. 
These  minsters  were  not  necessarily  parish 
churches,  although  they  might  become  the 
parents  of  many  such  churches.  Thus  every 
statioA,  in  the  advance  made  by  the  fellow- 
labourers  of  Augustine,  received  the  name  of 
monastery  or  minsterf  and  retained  it  long 
after  the  place  of  the  monks  had  been  filled 
up  by  secular  priests,  ^arle's  'Gloucester 
Fragments,'  Edinburgh  Seview,  Oct  1862, 
p.  420,  &c) 

Minstrels  (Fr.  m^nestrel,  from  Old  Ger. 
minne,  love).  Minstrels  are  defined  by  Percy 
as  an  order  of  men  in  the  middle  ages  who 
subsisted  by  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music,  and 
sang  to  the  harp  verses  composed  by  them- 
selves or  others.  They  appear  to  have  been 
the  successors  of  the  minnesingers,  scalds,  and 
bards  of  different  European  nations,  who^  even 
after  the  age  of  duvalrv  had  passed,  attempted 
to  gain  a  subsistence  b^  practising  those  arts 
which  at  an  earlier  penod  had  procured  fame 
and  honour  for  their  predecessors. 

In  times  of  peace  (to  follow  the  sketch  of 
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a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Heview,  toI.  Ixziii) 
the  miiiBtrel,  omnia  luxurim  inter^eSf  ai 
Pliny  said  of  Menander,  sang  of  mimic  war 
to  the  doll  barons  of  dungeon  castles,  who 
had  ears,  although  they  could  not  read — 
who,  steeped  in  the  weariness  of  wealth 
and  want  of  occupation,  listened  greedily, 
like  other  great  men,  to  their  own  praises. 
Hinstrelsy  supplied  the  lack  of  a  more  re- 
fined intellectual  entertainment  and  of  ra- 
tional conversation,  as  professional  gentlemen 
do  now  at  civic  banquets:  their  harpings 
lulled  the  rude  Sauls  to  sleep,  which  is  now 
done  by  quarto  epics.  The  person  of  the 
minstrel  was  sacred;  his  profession  was  a 
passport;  he  was  'high  placed  in  hall  a 
welcome  guest:'  the  assumption  of  his  cha- 
racter became  the  disguise  of  lovers  of  ad- 
venture. These  advantages  raised  pseudo- 
laureates,  idie  vagaboTidSf  according  to  the  Act 
of  Edward  I.,  *who  went  about  the  country 
under  the  colour  of  minstrelsy ; '  men  who 
cared  more  about  the  supper  than  the  song; 
who,  for  base  lucre,  divorced  the  arts  of 
writing  and  reciting,  and  stole  other  men's 
thunder.  Their  social  degeneracy  may  be 
traced  in  the  dictionary:  the  chanter  of  the 
fffsts  of  kings — geata  ducum  regumque — 
dwindled  into  a  aestieulator,  a  jester;  the 
honoured  jogler  of  Provence  into  the  moun- 
tebank, the  juggler,  the  joekie,  «  doggrel 
balladmonger. 

Beggars  thejr  are  by  one  oonssnt, 
And  rogaes  by  Act  of  ParUament. 

They  descended  by  the  usual  stages  of  things 
of  mere  £uhion;  at  first  the  observed  of  ^1 
observers,  and  therefore  imitated,  until  they 
became  common — vulgar ;  a  step  which  is 
at  once  the  test  of  merit  and  universal  ac- 
ceptance^ and  the.  forerunner  of  disgrace.  In 
Spain,  particularly,  this  fall  occurred  very  soon. 
The  reallv  good  clergy  were  shocked  at  their 
abuses,  wnile  ihe  interested  grudged  the  moncry 
earned  by  rivals  who  interfered  with  their 
monopoly  of  instructing  the  people  in  pious 
prose^  or  of  amusing  them  with  alezandrme 
legends.  Their  Latin  synonym  for  scald 
rhymers — seurra  nuTttuSt  && — will  outlive 
their  sculptured  caricatures,  in  which  mendi- 
cant monks,  minstreUi,  fools,  and  monkeys^  are 
pilloried  on  pinnacle  and  gargoyle,  in  dois- 
ter  and  oathedraL  The  itinerant  monks  and 
mountebanks  repaid  aU  this,  like  Falstafl^  by 
showing  up  the  irregularities  of  regulars  and 
seculars,  'in  ballads  to  be  sung  to  filthy  tunes.* 
They  undermined  their  influence.  Preachings 
I  and  songs  take  part  in  all  national  changes; 
for  doctrines  precede  actions.  They  were  the 
p(^ralar  press  of  the  time;  opposed  by  the 
privileged  orders^  and  watched  by  statesmen, 
as  Burleigh  afterwarda  employed  agents  to  listen 
to  street  tongs— the  thermometer  of  the  people's 
temper.  In  all  these  alterations  for  the  worse, 
the  primitive  principle  'to  entertain '  remained 
unchanged.  To  this  the  original  ballad  was 
sacrificed ;  passing  from  one  to  another,  each 
minstrel  begged^  borrowed,  or  stole  &om  all 
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quarters.  As  late  as  the  beffinning  of  last  cen- 
tury the  houses  of  many  leading  f^niUes,  espe- 
cially in  the  northern  parts  of  Qie  empire,  wen 
provided  with  minstrels,  who  were  employed  in 
various  duties ;  all  of  them,  however,  in  some 
degree  connected  with  their  original  occupation. 
[Bard;  Scald;  MnnoESoroMBs;  Ballad.] 

aUat  (Ger.  miinae,  Dutch  munto).  The 
place  in  which  the  coin  of  the  realm  is  manu- 
factured. The  whole  of  the  British  coin  is  issued 
from  and  manufactured  at  the  Boyal  Hint  in 
London.  The  general  details  of  the  business 
of  the  Sfint  are  briefiy  stated  under  the  article 
Coinage. 

The  Koyal  Mint  received  its  constitution  of 
superior  officers  in  the  eighteenth  vear  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  continued  nearly 
as  then  established  to  carry  on  its  operations 
within  the  Tower  of  London. 

Between  the  years  1810  and  1815  the  present 
building  was  erected  on  Tower  Hill,  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  committee  of  the  kinp^s  privy 
council,  appointed  in  1798  'to  take  mto  con- 
sideration the  state  of  the  coins  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  establishment  and  constitution  of  the 
Mint;'  and  in  1816  a  new  constitution  was 
introduced,  founded  upon  a  report  drawn  up 
by  Lord  Maryborough,  who  was  then  master. 

Under  that  constitution  the  chief  officers  of 
the  Mint  were  the  master,  the  deputy  master, 
the  comptroller,  the  king's  (or  queen's)  assay 
mastejr,  the  clerk  of  the  papers,  and  the  derk 
of  the  irons  and  superintendent  of  machinery: 
these  constituted  ihe  Mint  boards  and  met  as 
often  as  required,  to  transact  all  the  general 
business  of  the  establishment.  The  manufac- 
ture of  the  coin  was  carried  on  by  contract 
under  the  direction  of  a  distinct  branch  of 
the  establishment  known  as  the  Ompanif 
of  Moneyers,  The  other  officers  were  the 
master's  assayer,  the  melter,  the  chief  en- 
graver, the  weigher  and  teller,  the  suivftyor 
of  the  meltings,  and  the  solicitor.  The  du- 
ties of  these  officers  are  fully  set  forth  in 
the  Mint  indenture.  On  the  general  history  of 
the  coinage^  the  reader  is  referred  to  Ending's 
Anntda  of  the  Coinage,  and  to  the  article  '  Coin- 
age' in  the  Eneyaopadia  Britanniea,  which 
gives  an  accotmt^  iUustrated  by  engravings, 
of  the  machinery  employod  in  the  Mint.  A 
mass  of  valuable  information,  and  details  re- 
specting the  establishment,  will  also  be  foond 
in  the  ParHamentarv  Report  qf  the  SeUet  Com- 
mittee on  the  Royd  Mint,  and  its  Appendii, 
published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Juno  80,  1837.  In  consequence  of  this  report, 
important  changes  were  made  in  the  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  Mint,  more 
especially  afiecting;  the  duties  and  position  of 
the  master,  and  mvolving  the  discontinuance 
of  the  moneyers*  contracts. 

MiMT  (Lat.  mentha).  A  name  given  to  se- 
veral herbaceous  aromatio  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Lahiatm,  and  ^nua  Mentha, 
Spearmint,  or  Mentha  viridie,  is  that  which 
ra  generally  used  in  cookery.  Peppermint^  or 
Mentha  piperita,  yields  the  water  and  the 
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seutial  oSl  of  pharmacy.  Horaeminfc  and  others 
are  also  apecies  of  the  same  genua.  [Mxntha.] 

XliiMt  (Fr.  menuet).  A  species  of  dance 
performed  in  slow  time  and  with  meaaured 
steps,  formerly  yeiy  popular,  but  now  rarely  if 
ever  met  with. 

IKlaate  (Lat.  minutum,  part  of  minuo,  2 
diminisk).  In  the  measurement  of  time,  the 
sixtieth  part  of  an  hour ;  it  is  represented  by 
the  letter  m  in  modem  astronomical  works. 
In  the  measurement  of  an  angle,  a  minute, 
denoted  by  a  dash  or  acute  accent,  is  the  six- 
tieth part  of  a  degree,  and  oonsequenUy  the 
5,400th  part  of  a  right  angle.  It  is  the  an^le 
subtended  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  by  me 
21,600th  part  of  its  eiicumferenoe. 

MnnnrH.  In  Architecture,  the  sixtieth 
part  of  the  diameter  of  a  column,  by  which 
Bubdivision  architects  measure  the  smaller 
parts  of  an  order ;  the  diameter  is  chosen  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  column. 

•Unntes*  Ori^Jially  the  rough  draft  of  a 
public  instrument  drawn  up  by  a  notary;  so 
termed  because  usually  written  in  a  smaller 
character  than  the  instrument  itself.  The 
term  is  now  applied  to  a  brief  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  society  drawn  up  by  the 
clerk  or  secretary :  in  which  sense  it  is  nearly 
synonymous  with  Pbotocol  [which  see]. 

Mlooeae  or  Bliddle  Tertiary.  The  name 
given  to  a  large  and  important  division  of  the 
Tertiary  series  of  rocks,  almost  absent  in  the 
British  islands,  but  extensively  developed  in 
the  east  of  £urope,  and  well  shown  in  France 
and  Belgium.  The  Faluns  of  the  Loire  are 
the  typical  Miocene  beds.  The  Sewalik  beds 
of  the  north  of  India  are  partly  at  least  of 
this  period.  The  Nagxl  Flxjhs  and  Mouksss 
Swiss  deposits  are  referred  to  the  same  age; 
and  several  large  and  important  portions  of 
Eastern  Burope,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  consist  of  rocks  of  this  period. 

In  Western  Europe  the  Hiocene  deposits  are 
not  of  much  economic  importance,  but  adyancing 
eastwuds,  they  are  not  only  more  extensive,  but 
contain  large  deposits  of  mineral  fuel,  chiefly 
lignite.  The  great  plains  extending  £rom  the 
foot  of  the  Ba^m  Alps  to  the  foot  of  the  Car> 
pathians  are  lacustrine  deposits  of  this  period, 
rich  in  fossils  in  some  localities. 

■CtQiieleta.  In  Modem  History,  partisan 
troops  raised  in  the  north  of  Spam,  and 
chiefly  in  Catalonia.  The  Miquelets  became 
first  Imown  in  the  wars  between  Spain  and 
France  in  the  seventeenth  century.  At  seve- 
ral periods  (in  1689,  1789,  and  again  in  the 
wars  of  Napoleon)  the  French  have  endea- 
voured to  arganise  similar  corps,  to  oppose 
to  the  Miquelets  in  the  mountain  warfare  of 
those  districts. 

>      [SuFUUrATUBAX.] 

(Fr.).  An  optical  illusion  very 
common  at  sea,  especially  in  high  latitudes, 
and  sometimes  also  witnessed  on  land,  parti- 
cularly in  Egypt  and  Persia,  and  on  the  margin 
of  rivers  and  lakes,  or  on  the  seashore.  It  arises 
from  the  total  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light 
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from  the  lower  surface  of  a  stratum  of  air. 
This  can  occur  when,  from  any  cause,  such  a 
stratum  of  air  possesses  a  higher  refractive 
power  than  the  one  immediately  below  it.  Such 
a  condition  of  the  atmosphere  causes  remote 
objects  to  be  seen  as  if  reflected  in  a  mirror,  or 
to  appear  as  if  suspended  in  the  air.  When 
the  effect  is  confined  to  apparent  elevation, 
the  English  sailors  call  it  looming;  when  in- 
verted images  are  formed,  the  Italians  give  it 
the  name  of  Fata  Moeoana.  Ships  in  the 
whale-fisheries  are  often  descried,  and  some- 
times known,  by  means  of  the  mirage,  at  con- 
siderable distances.  Captain  Scoresby  recog- 
nised his  father*B  ship  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  thirty  miles,  and  consequently  when  below 
the  horizon,  by  its  inverted  image  in  the  air, 
though  he  did  not  previously  know  that  it 
was  cruising  in  that  part  of  the  fishery.  The 
mathematical  theory  of  the  phenomenon  is 
given  by  Biot,  in  the  Mhnoires  deVlnstitut  for 
1809.  (Caddington's  Optica;  Biotas  TraiU  de 
Physique^  tome  iii. ;  Brewster's '  Optics,'  CabinU 
Cydo^tBdia,) 

JMEInntUonea.  In  Boman  Antiquity,  a 
species  of  gladiators,  who  fought  completely 
armed  against  the  Betiarii.  'Hieir  arms  con- 
sisted of  a  sword,  headpiece,  and  shield.  On 
the  top  of  the  headpiece  they  wore  a  fish 
embossed,  called  mormyr  (Ghr.  iMpftitKos); 
whence  the  name.  The  Mirmillones  were 
also  termed  GaUi,  from  their  wearing  Gkillio 
armour;  and  8cutatores^  from  the  shield  by 
which  they  were  defended. 

Mirror  (Fr.  miroir).  A  speculum  or 
looking-glass,  or  anv  other  poushed  body 
capable  of  refiecdng  the  images  of  luminous  or 
illuminated  objects.  Silver  is  the  most  power- 
ful reflector,  absorbing  only  9  per  cent,  of  the 
incident  light ;  whilst  speculum  metal  reflects 
only  about  63  per  cent,  of  the  incident  rays. 
In  the  very  early  ages  of  the  world,  polished 
metallic  specula,  especially  of  brass,  were  em- 
ployed as  mirrors  by  the  «fewish  and  Egyptian 
women ;  but  in  modem  times,  plates  of  glass 
coated  on  one  side  with  an  amalgam  of  tin  are 
alone  used  as  minors  for  ordi^  purposes. 
[Mbbcubt;  Tor.] 

Coneaw  mhrroTS  are  sometimes  used  to  con- 
centrate the  rays  of  the  sun  or  of  ignited 
bodies  to  a  focus,  and  thereby  produce  intense 
bAat.  The  surfaces  formed  by  the  revolution 
of  the  ellipse,  parabola,  and  hyperbola  are  such 
that  the  flrst  accurately  reflects  diverged  rays 
to  a  focus,  the  second  parallel  rays,  and  the 
third  divergent  rays.  The  great  difficulty  of 
constructing  these  surfaces  kos  led  to  the  em- 
ployment of  spherical  segments,  which,  though 
not  accurate,  yet  under  proper  restrictions 
are  approximately  so.  For  the  matbematioal 
theory,  see  Biflbction;  see  also  Buxnino 
Glass;  Sftculxtm;  Tblbscopb. 

aUvsa  (a  corruption  of  the  Persian  title 
Emi^Zfldeh,  mom  of  the  prince).  The  common 
style  of  honour  in  Persia,  when  it  precedes  the 
surname;  when  appended  to  it,  it  signifies 
prince. 
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MisoluiA.  The  text  of  the  Jewish  Talmud, 
on  which  the  Gemardt  or  second  part,  is  a 
commentary.  It  consists  of  traditions  and 
explanations  of  Scripture.  The  former  are 
supposed  by  the  Jews  to  have  been  delivered  to 
Moses  on  the  moimt,  and  from  him  to  have 
passed,  through  the  keeping  of  a  succession  of 
prophets  and  sages,  to  Rabbi  Juda  of  Tiberias, 
who  committed  them  to  writing.  Their  com- 
pilation is  supposed  by  modem  commentators 
to  have  taken  place  about  a.c.  150  or  190. 
(Prideaux,  Connection ,  voL  ii. ;  and  Iiardner, 
Collection  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  TestimonieSf 
vol.  i.) 

MlfldeineaBoiir.  In  Law,  any  offence 
which  is  the  subject  of  indictment  and  punish- 
ment^ not  of  a  felonious  character;  such  are 
seditioua  acts,  perjury,  battery,  libels,  con- 
spiracies, attempts,  and  solicitations  to  commit 
felonies,  &c.  Over  these  offences  the  justices 
of  the  peace  at  quarter  sessions  have  a  general 
jurisdiction,  although  they  may  be  removed  by 
certiorari  to  the  Queen's  S^nch ;  and  in  the  trial 
the  defendant  had  at  least  for  a  long  period  of 
time  one  remarkable  privilege,  viz.  that  his  coun- 
sel might  address  the  jury,  which  was  equally 
the  case  in  treason,  but  not  until  the  year  1837 
in  any  sort  of  felony.  The  ordinary  punishment 
of  misdemeanours  is  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
[Law,  Cruonal  ;  Mispjusion.I 

Mlsenite.  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  potash 
found  in  the  form  of  white  silky  fibres  in  a 
cavern  near  Misene  in  the  Gampagna. 

Miserloordla  (Lat.  pity),  A  dagger,  so 
termed  in  the  middle  ages  because  it  was  the 
weapon  used  by  a  knight  against  a  dismounted 
adversary  when  he  enforced  him  to  cry  for 
mercy.     [Dagger.] 

ICUiaoiiimr.  In  Law,  the  description  of  a 
person  by  a  wrong  name.  This  error  was  fatal 
under  the  rigour  of  ancient  English  law  in 
various  instances,  but  may  now  generaUy  be 
amended  in  proceedings  both  civil  and  crimmal. 

MlspiokaLi  Native  arsenide  with  bisul- 
phide of  iron,  of  a  tin-white  colour,  with  a 
metallic  lustre.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  lodes  in 
crystalline  rocks,  and  was  formerly  worked  in 
Cornwall  as  an  ore  of  arsenic^  much  of  the 
white  arsenic  of  commerce  being  obtained  from 
it.    (BristoVs  Glossary  of  Mineralogy,) 

IdsprlsiOB  (from  the  Fr.  mespris,  con- 
tempt or  negliaence).  In  Criminal  Iaw,  in  its 
larger  sense,  tnis  term  is  used  to  signify  every 
considerable  misdemeanour  which  has  not  a 
certain  name  given  to  it  in  the  law;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  offence  of  misprision  is  involved 
in  every  treason  or  felony  whatsoever.  Gene- 
rally, however,  by  the  word  migprisUm  is  imder- 
stood  the  contempt  or  neglect^  that  is,  the  non« 
disclosure  or  concealment,  of  any  treason  or 
felony,  committed  or  to  be  committed,  which  a 
man  is  cognisant  of,  but  has  never  assented  to ; 
for  if  he  expressly  assented,  this  makes  him,  in 
a  case  of  treason,  a  principal,  and  in  a  case  of 
felony  either  a  principal  or  aocessazy,  according 
to  circumstances.  Misprision  of  treason  was 
made  punishable  under  ancient  statute  by  loss 
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of  the  profits  of  lands  during  life,  f or^tore  of 
goods,  and  imprisonment  for  life.  Misprision 
of  felony  in  a  public  officer  is  punished  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  year  and  a  day ;  in  a  common 
person,  by  imprisonment  generally;  and  in  both 
by  fine. 

MlsMa  (Low  Lat.  missale).  The  book 
containing  the  ritual  for  the  celebration  of  the 
various  masses  of  the  Roman  communion.  The 
missals  in  use  in  different  churches  are  not 
identical  in  all  respects ;  but  the  most  important 
part  of  them,  the  canon  of  the  mass,  as  de- 
livered in  the  Sacramentaiy  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  which  was  taken  from  that  of  Pope 
Gelasius  in  the  fifth  century,  and  which  is  af- 
firmed by  Roman  Catholics  to  be  a  fiuthfal 
representation  of  the  ritual  of  the  primitiTe 
church,  is  common  to  all. 

Missionaries  (Lat.  missio,  a  sending).  In 
ordinary  language,  ministers  who  go  abroad  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  infidel  nations.  For  the 
fields  of  labour,  titles,  and  operations  of  the 
principal  missionary  societies  now  existing  in 
and  out  of  Great  Britain,  see  SocmT. 

adssloBs.    Stations  of  missionaries  in  in- 
fidel countries.    In  Geography,  the  ext^nnve 
districts  formerly  under  the  control  of  mission- 
aries of  the  church  of  Rome,  on  the  borders  of 
the   Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements  in 
America,  were  so  called.    These  missionaries 
chiefiy  belonged  to  the  orders  of  the  Capuchins, 
Dominicans,  and  Jesuits ;  but  the  latter  were 
the  most  celebrated  and  the  most  successful 
Their  settlements  in  Paraguay  comprehend  a 
vast  province,  which  they  governed  with  in- 
dependent authority:  in  Brazil  they  had  also 
extensive  districts  under  their  control.    The 
downfall  of  the  order  was  followed  by  the  de- 
struction of  these  settlements :  those  of  Para- 
guay were  wholly  ruined ;  those  of  Brazil,  by 
regulations  of  the  marquis  de  Pombal,  were 
taken  from  their  spiritual  governors  and  placed 
on  a  new  footing.    Trifling  relics  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  o^er  orders  are  still  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  Amazon  and  Orinoco; 
but  they  have  undergone  severe  losses  from 
the  revolutionary  wars.    The  success  of  the 
experiment  of  governing  the  American  Indians 
by  missionaries  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy.    It  is  certain  that  the  Jesuits 
succeeded  better  than  any  other   governors 
have  done  in  rendering  them  industrious,  and 
subjecting  them  to  discipline.    But  it  is  con- 
tended that  tills  was  only  effected  by  an  arti- 
ficial system,  which  rendered  them  the  servile 
and  childish    dependants  of    their    spiritual 
masters,  and  that  this  slavish  state  was  inju- 
rious to  them,  not  only  in  a  moral  but  a  physical 
point  of  view,  inducing  premature  decay ;  inso- 
much thaty  it  is  said,  the  population  of  all  the 
missions  was  continually  decreasing,  although 
endeavours  were  made  to  keep  it  up  by  violent 
seizures  of  free  natives,  who  were  brought  by 
force  within  their  boundaries.    See  Charlevoix, 
Histoiredu  Paragw^;  thQ  Lettna  Ed(fiantes: 
Raynal,  Histcire  des  hides;    and    Southfy^s 
History  of  BraeU :  the  two  hist  writers  espe- 
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cially  for  philoflophical  yieirs  on  the  subject^ 
although  the  latter  is  perhaps  too  fayonrable ; 
Marshall's  Christian  MisnoM;  Humboldt's 
Personal  Narrative,  for  those  on  the  Orinoco ; 
Forbes's  California^  for  a  yezy  nnfavourable 
yiew  of  the  condition  of  those  in  the  latter 
oonntry,  prior  to  the  American  annexation  of 
the  greater  part  of  it.  American  missionaries 
have  estabhshed  a  goyemment,  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  theltoman  Catholic  orders, 
in  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  See  Ellis's 
JWynenon  Researches  \  the  Voyages  of  Adm. 
Beechey,  Gapt.  Erskine,  and  others. 

Mist.    [Foo.] 

BUstletoe  (A.-Sax.  misteltan).  A  para- 
sitical plant  inhabiting  the  branches  of  many 
kinds  of  trees  in  the  north  of  Europe.  It 
is  the  Viscum  album  of  botanists.  Its  con- 
nection with  Druidieal  ceremonies  is  well 
known;  but^  as  tradition  tells  us  that  the 
priests  of  that  superstition  only  employed  the 
mistletoe  of  the  oak,  some  doubt  had  been 
entertained  of  the  plant  now  so  called  being 
really  that  of  our  ancient  chronicles,  because  it 
had  not  been  found  upon  the  oak  for  many 
centuries.  It  has,  howeyer,  been  recently 
disooyered  upon  that  tree  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  this  leayes  no  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
The  powder  of  the  leayes  or  shoots  of  the 
mistletoe  has  been  used  in  epilepsy.  [Viscum.] 

ICistral.  The  name  giyen  to  a  cold  north 
wind,  which,  blowing  from  the  Alps,  forms  one 
of  the  scourges  of  Proyence  and  the  yalley 
of  the  Rh&ne.  It  blows  with  great  violence 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

BKUy.  An  impure  sulphate  of  iron,  occur- 
ring in  opaque  pmyerulent  masses  of  a  yellow 
colour  at  the  Bammelsberg  mine  in  the  Harz. 

Mites  (Fr.  miton.  Old  High  Ger.  miza, 
Or.  idlas).  A  tribe  of  minute  Acaridan  Condy- 
lopods,  which  do  not  suck  their  food.   [ Acabus.  ] 

Mitbras.  The  sun-god  of  the  Persians, 
to  which  they  paid  adoration  as  the  purest 
emblem  of  the  diyine  essence.  The  worship  of ' 
Mithras  was  introduced  into  Borne,  seemingly 
not  long  after  the  fall  of  the  republic,  and 
soon  spread  oyer  all  parts  of  the  empire.  It 
was  one  of  those  which  resisted  Chnstianity 
the  longest  The  god  is  commonly  rej)resented 
as  young,  and  kneeling  on  a  bull  which  he  has 
thrown  on  the  ground  and  which  is  also  at- 
tacked by  a  dog,  a  serpent^  and  a  scorpion.  A 
specimen  of  sucJi  a  group  is  preseryed  in  the 
British  Museum.  Tbe  bull  reappears  in  the 
legends  of  India  and.  Europe ;  the  serpent  in 
those  of  Heracles,  Vritra,  Orpheus;  and  the 
dog  in  those  of  Artemis,  Kephalos,  Procris, 
&c.  all  solar  myths.  (Beugnot,  Destruction  du 
Paganisme  en  Occident  \  Milman's  History  of 
Christianity,) 

Mltliridata.  A  celebrated  medicinal  con- 
fection, said  to  haye  been  inyented  by  Damo- 
crates,  physician  to  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
and  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to  all  effects 
of  poison  and  contagion ;  it  contained  seyenty- 
two  ingredients.  This  many-headed  monster 
of  Phsrmacy  is  (says  Dr.  Heberden)  a  farrago 
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that  has  no  better  title  to  the  name  of  Mithri- 
dates than  as  it  resembles  the  numerous  undis- 
ciplined forces  of  a  barbarous  king,  made  up  of  a 
dissonant  crowd,  mighty  in  appearances,  but  in 
reality  anine£fectiye  multitude  that  only  hinder 
each  other.  (^n^t^Aenoca,  1745.)  An  amusing 
account  of  this  once  celebratea  remedy  will 
be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  Dr.  Paris's 
Pharmacclogia. 

Mitral  Valves*.  The  yalyes  of  the  left 
yentricle  of  the  heart 

Mitre  (Lat.;  Gb.  f^rpa,  a  head  band^  or  dia- 
dem). The  episcopal  coronet.  It  appears  to 
haye  been  an  ecclesiastical  head  ooyenng  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  antiquity.  Pellerin  says 
that  it  was  worn  by  the  reg;al  pontifis  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  with  a  few  slight  modifications 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Oriental  kings 
and  pagan  high  priests  under  the  name  of  oidaris. 
Among  the  Romans  the  mitre  was  originally  a 
sort  of  head-dress  worn  by  ladies ;  and  Serrius 
makes  it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  tlie  Phrygians 
that  they  were  dressed  like  women,  inasmuch  as 
they  wore  mitres.  There  is  eyeiy  reason  for 
supposing  that  in  England  the  mitre  was  worn 
by  the  bishops  on  the  first  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  island ;  and  it  is  supposed 
(Gough's  Sepulchral  Monuments  yol.  i.  p.  153) 
that&e  practice  was  borrowed  from  the  apex  or 
tutulus  of  the  Flamen  Dialis  in  ancient  Home. 
As  an  heraldic  ornament,  the  mitre  of  a  bishop 
is  surrounded  by  a  fillet  set  with  precious 
stones:  the  archbishop's  mitre,  on  the  other 
hand,  issues  from  a  ducal  coronet. 

MiTBB.  In  Architecture,  a  junction  of  two 
pieces  of  wood  or  other  material  at  an  interior 
angle,  by  diagonal  fitting. 

Mitre  IVIieela  In  Machinery,  the  term 
mitre  toheel  is  applied  to  wheels  that  haye  their 
teeth  set  at  45^  with  the  spindle,  so  as  to 
transmit  the  motion  to  another  mitre  wheel  and 
shaft  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  first  wheeL 

MittimoB  (I^t.  toe  send).  In  Law :  1 .  A 
writ  for  transferring  records  firom  one  court  to 
another ;  2.  A  precept  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  a  justice  of  peace  committing  an  offender  to 
his  diarge.    [uoioiithbntJ 

Mixed  Cadence.    In  Music    [Cadbncb.] 

MiJEed  differences.  [Equation  of  Mixbd 

DiFFBRBNCBS.] 

Mixed  Vnmber.  In  Arithmetic,  the  sum 
of  a  whole  number  and  a  fraction.  In  the 
symbol  for  a  mixed  number  the  sign  -t-  is 
usually  omitted;  thus  3|  denotes  3  +  ^.  A 
mixed  number  can  always  be  expressed  as  an 
improper  fraction,  and  yice  yersA. 

BCixxen  Mast.  The  name  giyen  in  a 
three-masted  yessel,  or  in  a  ketch  or  yawl,  to 
the  mast  which  supports  the  after  sails,  being 
nearest  the  stem  of  the  ship.  The  word  occurs 
in  Italian  as  mezzana,  a  lateen  sail,  and  in 
French  as  misaine,  a  foresail,  and  must  be 
traced  to  the  Latin  medius,  and  the  Greek 
fUaos ;  its  application  arising  from  the  mizzen 
sail  in  a  galley  being  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
ship,  while  the  other  sails  were  cairtcd  across 
the  deck. 
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ataemoDles  (6b*.  funiifio¥uc6s,  from  fu^M^i 
memory).  The  art  of  refreshing  the  memory 
in  particular  things  by  artificial  luds.  The 
common  processes  of  tying  a  knot  in  a  hand- 
kerchief, &c.,  will  exemplify  the  simplest 
species  of  mnemonics,  in  which  we  endeavoar 
to  connect  certain  arbitraxy  acts  with  peculiar 
associations,  so  that  th^  memory  of  the  former 
may  call  up  the  latter.  Some  persons  have 
taken  the  precaution,  before  deliTering  an 
address  by  heart,  of  entering  the  room  in  which 
it  was  to  be  spoken,  and  connecting  in  their 
own  minds  particular  portions  of  their  intended 
language  with  certain  visible  objects  in  the 
room.  The  well-known  solemnities  observed 
on  the  perambulation  of  parish  boundaries,  &c., 
form  another  instance  of  practical  mnemonics, 
the  object  being  to  fix  the  memory  of  particular 
spots  in  the  mind  of  those  who  are  present.  For 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  remembrance  of 
dates,  names,  &&  various  methods  have  been 
devised  by  different  writers  (especially  Feinagle 
and  6^y  in  England)  under  the  names  of 
Memoria  Technica,  or  Artificial  Memory. 

MBemofljriiA  (Gr.  /anfifUHrviniif  memory).  In 
the  Hesiodic  Tkeoyony^  a  daughter  of  Uranus 
(the  heaven)  and  Gaia  (the  earth),  who  be- 
came by  2^us  the  mother  of  the  nine  muses. 

Moat  (Ital.  mota).  A  ditch  made  round  the 
old  castles,  and  filled  with  water.  In  some  cases 
these  moats  still  remain,  as  at  Bodiam  Castle ; 
whilst  in  others  they  are  drained  and  planted, 
as  at  Eltham  Palace.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, all  traces  of  them  have  disappeared. 

Mobility  (Lat.  mobilitas,  from  moveo,  I 
move).  One  of  the  general  properties  of  matter, 
in  virtue  of  which  every  body  at  rest  can  be 
put  in  motion  by  the  action  of  a  source  adequate 
to  overcome  its  inertia. 

The  term  is  also  frequently  used  to  denote 
the  absence  of  viscosity  or  oiliness  in  liquids ; 
thus  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  are  said  to  be 
mobile,  whilst  castor  oil  and  molasses  are 
viscid  liquids.     [Matteb.] 

Moooasins.  The  native  name  for  the  shoes 
of  the  American  Indians.  They  are  generally 
made  of  deer  skin  or  other  soft  leather,  without 
a  sole,  bat  ornamented  on  the  upper  side. 

Moolia  Stone.  A  white  translucent  kind 
of  Agate  with  brown  markings  resembling 
trees  and  vegetable  filaments.  The  name  is, 
probably,  a  corruption  of  Moschua  (or  moss) 
Stone. 

MookiaiT  Bird*  A  name  given  to  one  of 
the  family  of  thrushes,  the  Tardus  polyglottus 
of  Linnaeus,  on  account  of  the  sui^rising 
facility  and  accuracy  with  which  it  can  imitate 
almost  any  sound.  It  is  also  the  finest  of 
sonff-birds;  and  the  vocal  organs,  which  are 
well  developed  in  all  the  thrush  tribe,  find 
their  highest  perfection  and  complication  in  the 
mocking  bird. 

This  species,  in  modem  ornithological  sys- 
tems, forms  the  type  of  a  genus  (Afimus  of 
Boi^) :  it  includes  other  species  besides  the 
M.  pdyglottuSf  all  of  which  are  natives  of 
America.     [Mini.] 
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Modality.  In  Logic,  a  term  applied  to 
designate  propositions  in  which  the  copula  is 
accompanied  by  some  phrase  whi(^  adds  to 
or  restricts  its  meaning.  Some  of  those 
phrases  may  be  thrown  into  a  logical  shape  by 
altering  the  form  of  the  proposition.  Thus 
tjie  modality  expressed  by  nmst  is  onlr  the 
expression  of  a  universal  statement,  'Body 
must  occupy  space'  being  equivalent  to  the 
proposition  '  Ail  bodies  occupy  space.' 

Modo  (Lat.  modus).  A  term  used  by  Locke 
to  denote  '  such  complex  ideas  which,  {Knrerer 
compounded,  contain  not  in  them  the  sap- 
position  of  subsisting  by  themselves,  but  are 
considered  as  depen<^cie8  on  or  affections  of 
substances.'  Of  these  modes  there  are  two 
kinds — aimple  and  mired.  Simple  modes  are 
'only  variations  or  different  combinations  of 
the  same  simple  idea,  without  the  mixture  of 
any  other,  as  a  dozen  or  a  goore,  which  are 
nothing  but  the  ideas  of  so  many  distinct 
units  added  together.'  Mixed  modes  are  those 
'  compounded  of  simple  ideas  of  several  kinds 
put  together  to  make  one  complex  one— e.  g. 
beauty ;  and  consisting  of  a  certain  composition 
of  colour  and  figure,  causing  delight  in  the 
beholder.'  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this 
distinction  is  founded  on  a  very  imperfect  and 
false  analysis.  The  term  is  now  tmiversally 
laid  aside  by  writers  on  mental  philosophy. 

MoDB.  In  Music,  the  melodious  constitution 
or  arrangement  of  the  scale  of  the  octave. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  m^'or  mode  when  the 
notes  of  the  octave  are  arranged  according  to 
the  mi^or  scale,  and  of  the  minor  mode  when 
they  are  arranged  according  to  the  minor 
scale. 

Modol  (Fr.  modMe,  Ital.  modello,  from 
Lat.  modulus,  dim.  of  modus,  a  measurt). 
In  the  Fine  Arts,  that  which  is  an  object  of 
imitation.  In  Painting  and  Sculpture,  it  is  the 
individual  whom  the  artist  procures  forgetting 
up  his  proportions,  details,  play  of  the  muscles, 
&c.  In  Sculpture,  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  small  sketch  in  wax  or  clay  for  a  work 
of  art.  In  Architecture  and  in  manufacturing 
art,  it  is  a  small  pattern  in  relief,  either  of 
wood,  plaster,  or  other  material,  of  the  build- 
ing proposed  to  be  executed. 

Monm:,.  In  Mechanics,  a  small  or  miniature 
representation  of  the  structure  of  a /machine, 
so  as  to  exhibit  its  mode  of  working,  &c. 
Owing  to  the  effect  of  increased  mass  in  makinf? 
the  machine  itself,  the  results  obtained  from 
the  model  exceed  those  of  the  machine  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  linear  dimensions  of  the 
two  works. 

ModolUiiff.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  the  art  of 
forming  figures  in  wax  or  in  clay  for  making 
the  mould  from  which  works  in  plaster  or  other 
material  are  to  be  cast.  In  modelling  in  clay, 
that  is  potter's  clay,  the  tools  used  are  made  of 
wood  and  of  wire,  but  no  tool  is  so  good  as 
the  fingers.  The  clay,  kept  of  a  certain  uniform 
moisture  by  constant  sprinkling,  or  by  being 
covered  with  a  wet  cloth  or  with  oil-silk  or 
an  air-proof  bag,  is  placed  on  a  banker  with 
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a  Gucular  levolTiiig  plinth,  for  the  oonra- 
nience  of  the  manipulator.  Clay  modela 
require  interior  supports,  composed  of  a  strong 
iron  upright,  and  sometimes  even  wood  also 
with  cross  bars,  or  the  work  is  liable  to 
sink  or  e^en  fall  to  pieces,  from  the  weight  of 
the  wet  earth :  the  proper  construction  of  these 
skeleton  supports  u  a  yeiy  essential  part  of 
modelling  in  clay. 

Goldsmiths  and  medalists  use  wax  for  their 
models,  which  are  commonly  of  a  comparatiyely 
small  size :  the  same  material  was  used  by  the 
ancients  for  their  small  bronzes.  Modelling 
wax  consists  of  bees*waz  melted  with  a  small 
quantity  of  Venice  turpentine,  with  which  a 
Uttle  flake  white  in  powd&t,  or  other  powdered 
colour,  is  mixed,  accoiding  to  the  tint  or  colour 
required.  In  wax  modelling,  ivoiy  tools  as 
well  as  wood  are  used. 

Modeimtoniv  Senior  and  Jhutlor.  In 
the  Uniyersities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
certain  public  officers  appointed  annually  to 
perform  yarions  duties.  Their  name  is  de- 
riyed  firom  their  old  office  of  moderating  or 
presiding  in  the  exercises  publicly  performed 
in  the  schools  between  undergraduates  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
These  disputatioBB,  relics  of  the  old  uni- 
yersity  system,  are  now  reduced  to  little 
more  than  matters  of  form.  Moderator  is 
also  the  name  appUed  to  the  president  for 
the  time  being  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  other  inferior 
church  courts,  the  synods,  and  x^nesbyteries. 

ModiUlon  (Fr.).  In  Architecture,  an 
ornament  sometimes  square  on  the  profile  and 

sometimes  scroll-shaped,  thus  f^^^^ft  with 

the  interyention  of  one  or  two  horizontal  mem- 
bers, placed  at  interyals  under  the  corona  in 
the  richer  oiders.  They  should  stand  centrally 
oyer  columns  when  the  latter  are  employeo. 
They  are  simplest  in  the  Ionic  and  Composite 
orders,  much  more  earring  being  bestowed  on 
them  when  they  arp  introduced  in  the  Corin- 
thian. The  mutule  of  the  Doric  oxder,  which 
should  always  stand  oyer  the  centre  of  a  tri- 
glyph,  is  the  same  sort  of  thin^  as  the  modillion, 
and  occupies  the  same  place  m  the  entablature. 

BKoAular  Foona  of  a  ^nadrto  Surfttee. 
In  Geometry,  a  point-sphere  which  has  double 
contact  with  the  quadnc  of  such  a  kind  that 
the  planes  of  contact  and  intersection  are  ima- 
ginary. The  locus  of  all  such  points  is  called 
a  modular  focal  conie.  When  the  planes  of 
contact  are  real,  the  point-sphere  is  often 
termed  a  noti'fnodvlar  or  umbilicar  focus. 
MacCullagh  first  introduced  these  terms  in 
his  theory  of  the  modtdar  generation  of  a  qua- 
drict  which  theoir  was  afterwards  completed 
by  Dr.  Salmon.    fFocus.] 

Modnlatlon  (Ijat.  modulatio,  a  measuring). 
In  Music,  the  act  of  moying  through  the  sounds 
in  the  harmony  of  any  particular  key  to  those 
of  another ;  or  the  transition  from  one  key  to 
another. 

Modiila  (Lat.  modulus).    In  Architecture, 
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a  measure  equal  to  the  semidiameter  of  a 
column.  It  is  by  some  writers  exclusiyely 
applied  to  Uie  Doric  order ;  but  its  application 
is  general. 

BKodnliis  (Lat.).  A  term  often,  and  some- 
times loosely,  used  in  Mathematics ;  in  general 
it  denotes  some  constant,  multiplier,  coeffi- 
cient, or  parameter  inyolyed  in  a  giyen  func- 
tion. Thus  we  haye  the  moduius  of  a  system 
of  logarithms,  the  modulus  of  a  congruence^  the 
modulus  of  an  dliptic  function,  the  modultts  of 
linear  transformation,  Slc,  all  which  terms  will 
be  found  defined  more  strictlj  in  their  respec- 
tiye  places.  Again,  the  positiye  square  root 
of  a'  -f  6*  is  oft«n  termed  the  modulus  of  the 
imaginary  expression  a  +  d  -/ — 1 ;  in  the  theory 
of  numbers,  howeyer,  a*  +  b^,  the  square  of  this 
modulus^  is  called  the  norm,    [IimioEB.] 

Modus  (modus  dccimandi,  or  special  man- 
ner of  tithing).  In  Law,  a  term  used  where 
lands,  tenements,  or  some  certain  annual  sum 
or  other  profit,  hath  been  giyen  time  out  of 
mind  to  a  parson  and  his  successors  in  full 
satisfaction  and  discharge  of  all  tithes  in  kind. 
It  is  in  some  cases  a  pecxmiary  compensation, 
in  others  compensation  in  work  and  labour. 
[TrrHBS.] 
MoBros*    [McnsA..] 

Kograblans  or  Men  of  tbe  West.  A 
name  formerly  giyen  to  a  species  of  Turkish 
infantry  composed  of  the  peasants  of  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Afinca,  who  sought  to  better 
their  condition  by  entering  into  foreign  seirice. 
Mogalp  Oroat*  The  name  by  which  the 
chief  of  the  empire  so  called,  founded  in  Hin- 
dustan by  Baber  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
known  in  Europe.  The  last  person  to  whom 
this  title  of  rignt  belonged  was  Shah  Allum ; 
and  the  Mogul  empire  haying  terminated  at 
his  death  in  1806,  his  yast  possessions  fell 
diiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

BCoUaSr  (Qtr,  mohr,  Fr.  moire,  Ital.  mo- 
erro,  Span.  muer).  The  hair  of  a  yariety  of 
tbe  common  goa^  famous  for  being  soft  and 
fine  as  silk,  and  of  a  silyery  whiteness.  It  is 
not  produced  anywhere  but  in  the  yicinity  of 
Angora,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  exportation  of 
this  yaluable  and  beautiful  article,  unless  in  the 
shape  of  yam,  was  formerly  prohibited ;  but  it 
may  now  be  exported  unspun.  The  production, 
preparation,  and  sale  of  mohair  haye  long 
engrossed  the  principal  attention  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Angora ;  and  it  used  to  form  an 
important  article  of  Venetian  commerce.  It  is 
manufactured  into  camlets  and  other  expensiye 
stufis.  Hitherto  but  little  has  been  imported 
into  England. 

Mobanunedaiiiain.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  systems  of  religion  in  the  world ;  so 
called  firom  Mohammed,  its  author  and  founder, 
who  was  bom  at  Mecca,  in  Arabia,  in  May 
571.  This  founder  of  a  new  religion  and  of 
a  political  power,  which  eyen  in  his  lifetime 
extended  oyer  his  natiye  country,  and  which 
under  his  successors  threatened  to  oyorrun 
the  world,  traced  his  genealogy  in  a  direct 
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line  through  eleven  descents  from  EoreisE,  the 
founder  of  the  powerful  tribe  that  hore  his 
name,  and  who  again  was  afiKrmed  to  be  in  di- 
rect descent  from  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham. 
The  future  prophet  sprang,  therefore,  from  the 
noblest  tribe  of  the  Ishmaelitish  Arabs ;  and 
his  grandfather  was  at  the  time  of  his  birth 
soTereign  of  Mecca,  and  guardian  of  the  Caaba 
(which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  iden- 
tified in  the  minds  of  the  Arabs  with  every 
sacred  feeling) ;  consequently,  from  the  sanctity 
of  his  territory  and  his  office,  a  prince  of  great 
power  and  influence.  But  though  descended 
from  so  powerful  a  family,  Mohammed's  early 
life  was  spent  in  comparative  dependence.  He 
was  a  jjrounger  son  of  Abd  al  Motalleb ;  and 
having  m  his  early  infancy  lost  both  his  parents, 
his  only  inheritance  was  five  camels  and  a 
female  slave.  On  his  paternal  grandfather 
was  devolved  the  guardiauship  of  the  future 
prophet ;  but  of  this  protector  he  was  deprived 
by  death  when  only  eight  years  of  age.  In  a 
dying  charge  Motalleb  confided  tUs  tender 
plant  of  the  ancient  stock  of  the  Koreish  to 
the  hands  of  Abu  Taleb,  his  eldest  son,  and 
the  successor  of  his  authority,  who  amply  re- 
deemed the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  continuing 
throughout  life  the  steadfast  friend  of  his  ward 
amid  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to  which 
the  latter  was  exposed  in  the  promulgation  of 
his  doctrines.  His  education,  however,  is  said 
to  have  been  extremely  scanty ;  and  at  the  early 
age  of  thirteen,  being  intended  for  a  commercial 
life,  he  accompanied  his  uncle's  trading  caravan 
into  Syria.  He  afterwards  entered  into  the 
service  of  Khadijah,  a  rich  widow  of  Mecca,  to 
whom  his  skill  in  commerce  or  his  other  accom- 
plishments so  far  endeared  him  that  at  the  end 
of  three  years  she  bestowed  upon  him  her  hand 
and  fortune — ^an  alliance  which  restored  him 
to  the  station  of  his  family.  At  this  period  he 
was  twenty-five,  and  his  wife  forty  years  of  age. 

During  the  first  thirteen  years  of  his  mar- 
riage little  or  nothing  is  known  of  his  history; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  period  he  withdrew  from 
society  to  a  cave  near  Mecca,  where  he  gave 
himself  up  to  contemplation.  In  this  retire- 
ment he  gave  out  that  for  two  years  he  was  in 
daily  communication  with  the  Deity. 

In  his  fortieth  year  he  assumed  the  pro- 
phetic office,  and  displayed  his  views  and 
principles  to  his  domestic  circle.  His  first  con- 
vert was  Khadijah,  whom  he  always  regarded 
with  affection,  and  even  reverence,  and  whom 
he  placed,  after  her  death,  among  the  only  four 
perfect  women  the  world  ever  saw ;  the  other 
three  being  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses ;  the  Vir- 
gin Maiy;  andFatima,  the  youngest  of  his  own 
daughters.  The  progress  of  the  new  sect  was 
at  first  very  slow.  Three  years  were  silently 
employed  in  the  conversion  of  fourteen  (some 
say  nine)  proselytes ;  but  in  the  fourth  year  he 
estended  the  theatre  of  his  preaching,  and  pro- 
claimed his  doctrines  pubhcly  to  iis  fellow- 
citizens.  The  faith  which,  under  the  name  of 
Islam  (i.e.  salvation),  he  preached,  was  com- 
pounded substantially  of  two  great  principles, 
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which,  as  Gibbon  says,  involve  an  eternal  tntb 
and  a  necessary  fiction ;  namely,  that  *  there 
is  only  one  God,  and  that  Moh^nmed  is  His 
prophet.'  He  did  not,  however,  aim  so  much  at 
founding  a  new  religion  as  reforming  the  old,  as 
declared  by  the  former  prophets,  Adam,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Moses,  and  Qirist,  by  putting  an  end 
to  those  superstitions  and  idolatries  by  which  the 
true  faith  nad  been  corrupted.  Being  urged  to 
confirm  the  reality  of  lus  divine  mission  by 
miracles,  he  declined  the  attempt^  appealing 
to  the  internal  evidence  of  his  doctrines,  and 
declaring  that  miracles  would  depreciate  the 
merit  of  faith.    The  only  miracle  which  be 
professed  to  have  aooompUshed  is  a  nocturnal 
journey  from  Mecca  to  Jernsalem,  and  thence 
through  the  heavens,  on  an  imaginaiy  animal 
called  Borak,  i.  e.  lightning ;  but  the  words  of 
the  Koran  are  often  regarded  as  figurative  and 
allegorical.    The  citizens  of  Mecca  listened  to 
the  exposition  of  his  principles  with  patience 
till  he  attacked  the  idols  of  the  Caaba.     This, 
however,  raised  such  a  storm  against  him,  par- 
ticularly on  the  part  of  the  Koreishitea,  Uiat, 
notwithstanding  Uie  protection  of  Abu  Taleb, 
who,  though  not  converted  to  Islamism,  con- 
tinued the  warm  and  steadfast  protector  of  his 
nephew,  many  of  his  followers  fled  to  other 
countries,  chiefly  to  Ethiopia.     This  happened 
in  the  sixth  year  of  his  mission,  and  is  called 
the  yEr«^ /Tf^sra,  or  flight. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  his  mission  he  lost  both  his 
wife  Khadijah  and  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb.  The 
death  of  the  latter  being  the  severest  blow  that 
the  new  faith  had  yet  sustained,  this  year  is 
known  in  the  Mohammedan  annals  as  'the 
year  of  mourning.'  The  death  of  Abu  Taleb 
removed  the  only  check  to  the  virulent  emnitj 
of  the  Koreishites ;  and  a  stranger  having  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sovereignty  of  Mecca,  Mohammed 
(after  a  troubled  residence  of  three  years, 
marked,  however,  by  the  accession  of  many 
proselytes),  on  the  invitation  of  a  deputation 
from  Medina,  fled  to  that  city ;  and  instantly, 
as  if  by  magic,  the  proscribed  and  condemned 
exile  became  a  powerfiil,  and,  as  it  soon  ap- 
peared, an  all  but  invincible  monarch.  This 
flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina  [Heoi&a]  is  the 
epoch  from  which  the  Mohammedans  date 
their  era.  It  occurred  in  the  fifty-third  year 
of  Mohammed's  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his 
mission,  and  coincides  with  July  16  a.  d.  622. 

Hitherto  Mohammed  had  used  only  por- 
suasion  and  argument  in  propagating  his 
religion.  Throughout  the  eighty-five  chap- 
ters of  the  Koran,  published  at  Mecca,  he 
exhorts  his  followers  to  bear  with  meebiess 
the  ii^juries  to  which  their  principles  might  ex- 
pose them,  declaring  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  compel  anyone  to  embrace  his  creed.  In 
the  eighteen  chapters  published  at  Medina,  on 
the  contrazy,  he  taught  a  very  different  doctrine, 
and  announced  that  God  had  commanded  him 
to  extirpate  idolatry  by  force  of  arms.  The 
enjoyments  of  paradise  were  promised  to  '  those 
who  fight  for  the  cause  of  God,  whether  they  be 
slain  or  not.*  (Sura.  11.  4.  9.)    Nor  were  those 
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mere  words  of  oonne ;  they  were  soon  reduced 
to  practice.    Mohammed,  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Medina,  assumed  the  exercise  both  of  the 
saoeidotal  and  regal  office.     The  option  of 
friendship,  or  sabmisdon,  or  battle,  was  pio- 
poaed  to  the  enemies  of  Islamism.     His  petty 
excursions  for  the  defence  or  attack  of  a  cara- 
van prepared  his  troops  for  the  conquest  of 
Arabia.     But  what  established  his  power,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  future  conquests,  was 
the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Bedr,  near  Medina, 
fought  in  the  second  year  of  the  Hegira,  between 
the  troops  of  Abu  Sophian,  the  new  sovereign 
of  Mecca,  and  his  own,  in  which  the  latter, 
though  only  a  third  of  the  number  of  the  enemy, 
gainMl  a  complete  victory,  with  the  loss  of  only 
forty  men.     From  this  period  the  progress  of 
Mohammed,  if  not  a  complete  triumph  (for 
he  sustained  some  defeats),  afifords  an  example 
of  perhaps  the  most  rapid  success  on  record ; 
and  after  the  lapse  of  six  years,  in  the  eighth 
Hegira,  his  victorious  troops  entered  the  city  of 
Meoca—an  epoch  from,  wmch  may  be  dated  the 
final  establishment  of  the  Mohammedan  faith 
in   Arabia.     The  few  contests  that  followed 
were  merely  the  last  struggles  of  an  expiring 
opposition,   and  were  mostly  terminated  by 
Mohammed's  generals ;  while  the  prophet  him- 
self was  employed  in  destroying  the  idols  en- 
shiined  in  the  Caaba,  and  in  consecrating  the 
temple  to  the  worship  of  the  sole  Gh)d.    The 
year  following  is  known  in  Mussulman  history 
as  the  *  year  of  embassies ; '  because  missions 
were  sent  to  the  prophet  from,  a  minority  of 
th«  Arabian  tribes,  giving  in  their  adhesion  to 
hiB  creed,  and  recognising  his  authority,  both 
s&cred  and  civil. 

But  while  his  religion  was  thus  triumphant, 
and  was  destined  to  spread  still  farther,  the 
prophet's  own  days  were  drawing  to  a  close. 
About  three  years  before  his  death  his  health 
had  been  declining,  in  consequence  of  poison 
administered  to  him  by  a  Jewess  of  Cmiibor, 
in  order  to  test  the  validity  of  his  divine 
knowledge.  But  his  death  was  occasioned 
by  a  fever  of  fourteen  days,  on  June  6,  632, 
in  the  10th  Hegira,  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age.  His  remains  were  buried  in  Medina, 
in  the  room  in  which  he  breathed  his  last; 
and  though  the  house  itself  has  long  since 
disappeared,  a  simple  unadorned  monument 
marks  the  spot  where  his  body  reposes.  The 
pilgrim,  on  his  way  to  Mecca,  increases  the 
worth  of  his  pilgrimage  if  he  turn  aside  to 
visit  also  the  city  which  contains  the  ashes  of 
Mohammed. 

During  the  life  of  Khad^'ah,  Mohammed  did 
not  avail  himself  of  the  right  of  polygamy :  after 
her  death,  however,  the  restraints  which  policy 
or  affection  had  imposed  on  him  were  laid  aside, 
and  the  utmost  license  marked  his  subsequent 
career.  While  he  limited  the  number  of  wives 
to  four  in  the  case  of  others,  he  claimed  an 
exemption  to  himself  on  divine  authori^ ;  and 
mamed  no  fewer  than  seventeen  aooozding  to 
some  authorities,  and  nine  according  to  others: 
strangely  enough,  all  widows   except  one — 
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Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  Abu  Beker.  By 
Khad^ah  he  had  four  sons,  and  as  many 
daughters ;  and  by  an  Egyptian  concubine  a 
fifth  son :  but  his  sons  all  died  in  infancy ;  and 
of  ten  daughters  none  survived  him  except 
Fatima,  who  was  married  to  her  cousin  Ali. 
From  this  marriage  sprang  an  illustrious  off- 
sprin|; ;  the  ancestors  of  the  numerous  existing 
schenfs,  or  sons  of  the  prophet. 

The  religion  of  Mohammed  is  contained  in 
the  Koran  (i.  e.  book),  the  contents  of  which, 
according  to  Mohammedan  belief,  are  uncreated 
and  eternal,  subsisting  in  the  essence  of  the 
Deity,  and  inscribed  irith.  a  pen  of  light  on 
the  table  of  the  everlasting  decrees,  and  com- 
municated at  different  times  by  the  angel 
(}abrieL  Its  author  appeals  to  the  beauty  of 
its  style  as  a  proof  of  its  inspiration. 

The  object  of  Mohammed  seems  to  have  been 
to  recal  Uie  inhabitants  of  the  populous  country 
of  Arabia  to  a  monotheistic  worship,  and  to 
unite  idolaters,  Jews,  and  Christians  in  the  same 
creed.  He  taught  that  the  chain  of  inspiration 
was  prolonged  m>m  Adam  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  Koran ;  that  Christ  did  not  die  on  the 
cross,  but  that  a  phantom,  or  a  criminal,  was 
substituted  in  His  place,  and  that  He  was  trans- 
lated to  the  seventh  heaven ;  that  Christ  re- 
joiced in  the  assurance  of  a  future  prophet  more 
illustrious  than  Himself;  and  that  the  promise 
of  the  ParaeUiet  or  Holy  Ghost,  was  prefigured 
in  the  name,  and  accomplished  in  the  person, 
of  Mohammed,  the  last  and  greatest  of  the 
prophets.  He  taught  the  existence  of  angels 
good  and  bad,  and  of  the  Devil  or  Eblis ;  de- 
scribing the  latter  as  having  been  expelled 
from  heaven,  without  hope  of  recovery,  for  re- 
fusing to  pay  homage  to  Adam  at  the  divine 
command.  As  to  Uie  Christian  Scriptures,  he 
acknowledged  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and 
the  Gospel.  The  doctrine  of  the  restirrection 
and  the  day  of  judgment  formed  part  of  his 
faith.  He  taught  that  every  man  shall  be 
judged  according  to  his  works:  but  that  the 
believers  in  Islamism  shall  not  be  subjected 
(like  the  wicked  idolaters  or  infidels)  to  end- 
less tortures,  but  that,  after  undergoing  a 
purifying  punishment,  they  shall  be  translated 
into  the  resions  of  bliss.  He  inculcated  the 
absolute  and  unalterable  predestination  of  all 
things.  He  called  prayer  'the  pillow  of  re- 
ligion,' and  '  the  key  of  Paradise ; '  and  pre- 
scribed five  different  stated  periods  of  prayer 
dailj,  accompanied  with  as  many  ablutions  or 
purifications  of  the  body.  During  prayer  he 
first  insisted  that  the  face  should  he  turned  to 
Jerusalem,  in  compliment  to  the  Jews;  but 
afterwards  bestowed  that  honour  on  Mecca. 
Alms,  fasting,  and  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  are 
Uie  remaining  duties  of  practical  religion  en- 
joined on  all  good  Mussulmans.  Of  the  last, 
the  most  holy  was  that  of  Ramadan,  instituted 
in  honour  of  the  month  in  which  Gabriel  ap- 
peared to  him  in  Mecca.  Friday  was  ordained 
as  the  Moslem  sabbath,  because  on  that  day 
he  made  his  fiight  to  Medina.  He  continued 
the  rite  of  circumcision  in  compliment  to  the 
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prejudicea    of    his    conntnrznen,    condemned 
usury,  and  forbade  the  drinking  of  wine. 

The  grossly  sensual  character  of  Moham- 
med's paradise  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  great- 
est blemish  in  his  religious  system,  and  has 
exerted  a  debasing  influence  oyer  all  the  coun- 
tries where  it  has  acquired  an  ascendency. 

After  his  death  the  rival  pretensions  of  Abu 
Beker  and  Ali,  the  latter  of  whom  called  him- 
self '  the  first  belierer,'  to  succeed  Mohammed 
in  the  empire  he  had  founded,  both  gave  a 
temporary  check  to  the  progress  of  the  religion, 
and  proauced  a  schism  which  exists  till  the 
present  day.    [Soniiitbs;  Scmrnts.] 

Notwithstanding  the  high  pretensions  of  his 
competitor,  Abu  Beker  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  supreme  head  of  the  Mussulman  religion 
and  power  under  the  title  of  calipkf  or  kkalif, 
i  e.  successor  of  the  prophet.  Under  his  sway, 
and  that  of  his  two  immediate  successors,  the 
most  brilliant  victories  were  achieved  by  the 
Arab  arms.  Indeed,  by  the  20th  Hegira,  or 
within  ten  years  of  the  death  of  the  prophet, 
Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  being  conquered, 
adopted  the  new  faith.  Ali  was  chosen  the 
fourth  khalif,  but  achieved  nothing  very  me- 
morable. At  his  death,  which  took  place  by 
the  hands  of  an  assassin,  the  throne  was 
usurped  by  a  son  of  Abu  Sophian,  whose 
descendants  are  called  the  Ommiad  race  of 
khalifa.  They  held  the  sovereignty  for  nearly 
100  years;  during  which  time  the  whole  of 
Africa  was  overrun,  and  so  far  colonised  by 
tribes  of  Bedouins  that  it  has  since  remained, 
in  language,  manners,  and  religion,  an  Arab 
country.  The  Islam  faith  spread  nearly  as 
rapidly  in  the  East ;  at  least  within  eighty  years 
from  Mohammed's- death  it  embraced  all  the 
coilntries  between  the  Indus  and  the  Atlantic, 
and  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  steppes  of 
Central  Asia.  It  has  since  penetrat^  even 
into  China,  and  found  its  way  into  many  of  the 
islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Spain  was 
taken  in  711.  The  Arabs  were,  for  a  short 
time,  masters  of  the  South  of  France,  but  were 
finally  driven  across  the  Pyrenees  in  732.  The 
Ommiad  khalifs  were,  in  the  133rd  Hegira 
(a.  d.  750),  superseded  by  the  descendants  of 
Abbas,  one  of  the  uncles  of  Mohammed.  This 
last  dynasty  is  known  in  history  as  that  of  the 
Abbasside  khalifs. 

Meanwhile  the  seat  of  the  khalifat  was  re- 
moved from  Medina  to  Damascus,  and  latterly 
to  Bagdad.  Nor  did  the  khalifat  itself  last 
long.  It  had  been  tottering  for  years;  but 
it  fell  in  the  656th  Hegira  (a.d.  1258);  a 
Tartar  army  having  taken  Bagdad,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  nominal  sacerdotal  and  regal 
power  of  the  khalifs,  the  real  power  having, 
for  a  long  time,  resided  in  the  Turkish 
sultans  of  Asia  Minor.  The  title  of  khalif  is 
now  recognised  as  one  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Turkish  sultan  as  successor  of  Mohammed,  and 
of  the  sophi  of  Persia  as  successor  of  Ali ;  but 
it  no  longer  implies  the  discharge  of  any  reli- 
gious functions. 

But  neither  the  foreign  conquests  of  the 
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MwMulmans,  nor  the  downfidl  of  the  khalifat, 
made  any  essential  change  in  the  political  state 
of  Arabia.  The  people  adhere  to  Moham- 
medanism as  the  true  faith,  but  otherwise  are 
divided  into  petty  tribes.  aii4  communities,  as 
before  the  birth  of  the  pretended  prophet.  Of 
the  two  attempts  made  in  Arabia  to  re&rm 
the  Moslem  faith,  all  traces  of  the  first  (a.  d. 
809),  the  object  of  which  was  to  rescind  the 
prohibition  of  wine,  and  to  prevent  the  pil- 
grimages to  the  holy  ashes,  have  disappeared. 
The  other  took  place  in  more  recent  times ; 
namely,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
It  was  made  by  AMul  Waheb,  idio  proclaimed 
himself  a  prophet  sent  by  Qod  to  reform  the 
abuses  which  had  been  gradually  engrafted  on 
the  religion  of  Mohammed.  The  chief  of  the 
Wahabee  doctrines,  so  called  from  their  author, 
was,  that  God  was  to  be  wonhipped  in  the 
strictest  unity ;  and  that  no  adoration  should 
be  paid  to  Mohammed,  or  any  created  being. 
[Wahabkbisx.]  But  while  these  doctrines 
were  rapidly  spreading,  and  while  the  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  new  sect^  Mehemet  Ali,  in  the  name  of  the 
sultan,  gave  an  efiectual  check  (1813)  to  their 
farther  progress,  and  restored  the  holydties  to 
the  nonunal  authority  of  the  Porte.  &noe  that 
tame  the  Wahabee  tenets  have  maintained  or 
even  increased  their  influence,  even  in  Ne^ed, 
the  native  province  of  the  founder.  (Abul- 
feda,  in  Vitd  Mohammed ;  IVHerbelot,  Biblio- 
theque  Orient. ;  Gbeen's  Zdfe  of  Makomtt ;  the 
TVavda  of  Niebuhr  and  others ;  Ockley,  lAfe 
of  Mohamm/edj  and  History  of  the  Saracens; 
Burckhardt's  Notes  on  Bedouins  and  Waka- 
hees\  Bycaut's  Present  State  of  the  Ottoman 
Enunre;  Lives  of  Mohammed  hjBavlmitmllder 
ana  Oagnier;  Washington  Irving,  Ztws  of 
Mahomet  and  his  Su^essors;  Gibbon's  Bo^ 
man  Empire  ch.  1. ;  Milman.  History  of  Latin 
Christianity  b.  iv. ;  NeiFs  Mohammml ;  Spren- 
ger.  Life  of  Mohammed ;  Mill's  History  of 
Mohammed ;  Forster's  Mohammed  Unvoted ; 
Muir's  Life  of  Mahomet;  National  Review^ 
July  1858,  p.  137 ;  Palgnve's  Journey  through 
Central  and  Eastern  Arabia;  M'Culloch*s 
Geographieal  Dictionary,  art.  '  Arabia.'  ) 

Kolialte.  A  crystallised  titaniferous  iron 
from  Dauphiny ;  named  after  Professor  Mbhs, 
the  ciystallographer. 

Moi<lor0«  A  Portuguese  gold  coin,  in  value 
27^.  sterling. 

Mdtra  (Gr.  a  share).  In  Greek  Mythology, 
the  deity  who  assigns  to  every  man  his  lot. 
[Fatbs.]  The  mention  of  Moerse  in  the  plural 
occurs  only  once  in  the  Homeric  poems  (//.  xxiv. 
29),  which  speak  of  Moira  generaJly  as  spinning; 
but  assign  to  her  no  other  attributes  to  distm- 
guish  her  from  Aisa ;  they  further  describe  her 
not  as  an  inflexible  destiny,  but  as  strictly  under 
the  control  of  Zeus,  and  mfluenced  to  a  certain 
d«^gree  by  the  free  will  of  men.  In  the  Hesiodie 
Jheo^ony,  the  Mmne  have  grown  into  three 
persons  (Clotho,  the  spinner,  Lachesis,  the  dis- 
penser, and  Atropos,  the  inexorable),  who  are 
described  as  the  daughters  of  Night.   According 
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to  later  poets,  Zens  and  all  the  gods  are  obliged 
to  submit  to  their  iireastible  power. 

Moirte  M^tiaiiqne  (Fr. ).  Called  in  this 
eonntiy  crysialliaed  Un-flaU,  It  presents  a 
variegated  and  flowered  appearance,  produced 
upon  the  snrfaoe  of  tin-plate  bj  applying 
to  it  in  a  heated  state  some  dilnte  hydro- 
chloric acid  for  a  few  seconds,  then  washing 
it  with  water,  drying,  and  coating  it  with 
lacqner.  The  flgnres  are  more  or  less  beauti- 
inl  and  diyersifled,  according  to  the  di^gree 
of  heat  and  relatire  dilution  of  Uie  acid.  This 
mode  of  ornamenting  tin-plate  is  much  less  in 
Togne  now  than  it  was  some  years  ago. 

Molars  (Lat.  mohires,  grinders).  Teeth 
generally  having  a  flattened  triturating  surface, 
and  situated  bwind  the  incisors,  and  laniaries, 
when  these  are  also  present.  In  some  Mammals, 
as  the  Gape  ant-eater,  aU  the  teeth  are  molars. 
They  are  generally  of  two  kinds ;  vis.  those 
which  are  liable  to  be  displaced  and  succeeded 
by  others  in  the  TV'rtical  direction ;  and  those 
which  are  succeeded,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the 
elephant  and  kangaroo,  displaced  by  othere 
developed  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  and  ad- 
vancing forwards  horizontally:  the  first  are 
termed  premolars  or  false  molars,  the  second 
true  molars. 

Molaaso.  The  Swiss  name  for  an  extensive 
middle  tertiary  or  miooene  deposit  widely  spread 
in  Central  Europe.  It  is  pertlv  marine,  partly 
fii^sh-water,  and  often  contams  lignite  and 
land  vegetation,  especially  of  palm-trees.  The 
molasse  is  so  called  as  being  generally  a  loose 
sand,  but  it  varies  much  in  texture  and  ap- 
pearance, and  not  less  so  in  its  component  parts. 

Molaaaoa  (Port,  melasses).  A  brown  viscid 
nncrystallisable  sugar.  [Suoab.]  It  is  some- 
times used  in  England  in  preparing  the  coarser 
sort  of  preserves,  and  on  the  Continent  exten- 
sively in  the  manu&ctnre  of  tobacco.  It  has  a 
burnt  but  not  a  disagreeable  taste. 

Moldawlte*  Obsidian  of  a  very  dark  green 
colour,  from  Moldanstein  in  Bavaria. 

Molo  (Dutch  mol,  Ger.  maidwurf ).  A  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Talpa  [which  see],  common 
in  this  country  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
This  quadruped  exhibits  in  perfection  that 
modification  of  structure  by  which  the  Mam- 
iniferous  animal  is  adapted  to  a  subterranean 
life.  Its  head  is  long,  conical,  and  tapering  to 
the  snout,  which  is  strengthened  by  a  bone, 
and  by  strong  cristles  worked  by  powei^ 
muscles.  The  body  is  almost  cylindriad, 
thickest  behind  the  head,  and  gradually  di- 
minishing to  the  tail.  There  is  no  outward 
indication  of  a  neck,  that  part  being  enlarged 
to  the  size  of  the  chest  by  the  massive  muscles 
which  act  upon  the  head  and  fore-legs.  These, 
which  are  the  principal  instruments  by  which 
the  mole  excavates  its  long  and  intricate  bur- 
rows, are  the  shortest,  broadest,  and  strongest, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Mammiferous  dass. 
The  rapiditv  with  which  the  mole  can  make  its 
way  through  a  favourable  soil  is  such,  that  it 
jnay  bo  said  to  swim  in  the  earth ;  and,  since 
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it  must  displace  matter  so  much  denser  than 
water,  so  do  its  fore-limbs  display  a  mechanism 
correspondingly  sup^or  in  strength  to  the 
analoeous  extremities  or  pectoral  fins  of  the 
dolphm.  The  food  of  the  mole  consists  of 
worms  and  insects :  its  voradty  is  great,  and 
it  soon  perishes  if  food  be  scarce  or  wanting. 
The  ardour  of  the  sexual  appetite  is  not  less 
intense  and  characteristic  of  this  curious  qua- 
druped. The  sense  of  sight  is  very  feeble,  the 
eyes  being  minute  and  rudimental;  but  the 
other  faculties  of  smell  and  hearing,  as  being 
more  serviceable  in  its  dark  retreat^  are  ex- 
tremely acute. 

The  female  prepares  a  nest  of  dry  herbage, 
roots,  and  leaves,  in  a  chamber  commonly 
formed  by  excavating  and  enlarging  the  point 
of  intersection  of  three  or  four  passages.  The 
young  are  brought  forth,  to  the  number  of  four 
or  five,  in  April,  and  sometimes  later. 

The  farmer  views  the  operations  of  the  mole 
as  destructive  to  his  crops  by  exposing  and 
destroying  their  roots,  or  by  overthrowing  the 
plants  in  the  construction  of  the  mole-Ulls; 
his  burrows,  moreover,  become  the  haunts  and 
hiding-places  of  the  field-mouse  and  other 
noxious  animals.  The  mole  is  also  accused  of 
carrying  ofif  quantities  of  young  com  to  form 
its  nest.  Hence,  every  means  are  devised  to 
capture  and  destroy  it,  and  men  gain  a  liveli- 
hood exclusively  by  this  occupation.  Some 
naturalists,  however,  plead  that  the  injury 
which  it  perpetrates  is  slight,  and  that  it  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  benefit  which 
it  produces  by  turning  uj>  and  lightening  the 
soil,  and  especially  by  its  immense  destruction 
of  earth  worms,  and  many  other  noxious 
animals  which  inhabit  the  superficial  layer  of 
the  ground,  and  occasion  great  ixguiy  to  the 
roots  of  grass,  com,  and  many  other  plants. 
The  soundest  practical  oonduaion  lies  probably 
in  the  mean  of  these  opinions;  and  the  en- 
lightened agriculturist,  while  he  takes  prompt 
measures  to  prevent  the  undue  increase  of  the 
mole,  would  do  well  to  refiect  on  the  disadvan- 
tages which  might  follow  its  total  extermination. 

MoLB  (Qer.  mahl,  Swed.  tdSX,  a  mark  or 
spot;  hence  perhaps  the  English  form  iron- 
mold\  Wedgwood).  Different  productions  of 
and  excretions  from  the  uterus  are  so  called  by 
medical  writers.  Small  soft  excrescences  of 
the  cuticle  are  also  termed  mclea. 

Mole  (Lat.  moles,  a  moM).  In  Engineering, 
a  massive  work  formed  of  large  stones  plac^ 
in  the  sea  by  means  of  coffer-dams,  extended 
either  in  a  right  line  or  an  arc  of  a  circle 
before  a  port,  which  it  serves  to  close,  and  to 
defend  the  vessels  in  it  ^m  the  impetuosity 
of  the  waves,  &c.  It  is  sometimes  used  sy- 
nonymously with  harbour, 

Motoonle  (Lat.  molecula,  dim.  of  moles,  a 
masti).  This  term  is  frequently  misused  as 
synonymous  with  atom.  In  its  strictly  che- 
mical sense,  however,  it  means  the  smallest 
quantity  of  an  element  or  of  a  compound 
that  can  exist  in  the  free  state.  This  quantity 
is,  in  the  case  of  compounds,  sometimes  a 
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single  atom ;  thus  axninonis  (N  H,)  is  both  a 
molecule  and  an  atom.  But  the  molecule  of 
most,  probably  of  all,  elements  consists  of 
two  atoms;  and  this  is  also  generally  the 
case  with  so-called  compound  radicals,  which 
play  the  part  of  elements ;  thus  the  molecule 
of  hydroxyl  (O4  H,)  consists  of  two  atoms  of 
O^A    The  molecule  of  ethyl  is  also  double, 

Molinlsm.  In  Boman  Catholic  Theology, 
a  system  of  opinions  on  the  subjects  of  grace 
and  predestination  somewhat  resembling  those 
of  tne  Arminian  party  among  Protestants. 
It  derived  its  name  from  the  Jesuit  Louis 
Molina,  professor  of  theology  in  the  university 
of  Evora  in  Portugal,  who  laid  down  a  series 
of  propositions  on  these  debated  questions  in 
his  work  entitled  Liberi  arbiirii  cum  gratim 
doniSf  ^Cf  Concordia,  which  appeared  in  1588. 
He  was  attacked  by  the  Dominicans  on  the 
charge  of  haying  advocated  in  it  Pelagian  or 
semi-Pelagian  sentiments,  and  accused  before 
the  Inquisition :  he  appealed  to  Bome,  and  the 
cause  was  debated  for  twenty  years  in  the 
congregations,  and  left  at  last  undecided  by  a 
decree  of  Paul  V.  in  1687.  Since  that  period 
Molinism  has  been  taught  as  an  opinion  which 
believers  are  free  to  embrace  in  Boman  Ca- 
tholic schools,  and  generally  supj^orted  by  the 
Jesuit  and  attacked  by  the  Jansenist  party.  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Molinonam — a 
name  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Quietists  has 
received  from  the  work  of  a  Spanish  enthusiast 
(MoUnos)  on  Mystical  life,  condemned  in 
1687  by  Innocent  XI.  The  French  Quietists 
professed  to  abjure  and  oppose  the  errors  of 
MoUnos.  (Mosheim,  17th  Cent  14.  2.  part  i.) 
[Quietists.] 

aColUite.  A  mineralo^cal  synonym  of 
the  crystallised  titaniferous  iron  of  Dauphiny. 
Mollab.  The  title  of  the  higher  order 
of  judges  in  the  Turkish  empire.  After  the 
three  first  magistrates  of  the  empire  (the  two 
cadi  leskers  of  Boumi  and  Anatolia,  and  the 
istambol-cadissy  or  chief  ordinary  judge  of  the 
capital)  follow  fourteen  moUahs,  who  preside 
oyer  the  fourteen  principal  seats  of  justice  in 
the  empire ;  among  these,  the  mollahs  of  Mecca 
and  Medina  have  the  highest  rank.  The  place 
of  mollah,  like  aU  others  in  the  Turkish  empire, 
is  held  only  at  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  and 
is  now  granted  annually  (D'Ohsson,  Tableau 
de  r Empire  Ottoman,  vol.  iv.) ;  but  displaced 
mollahs  preserve  their  rank  in  the  Ulema 
above  their  successors.  The  Turkish  mollah 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Tartar  mulla. 
asollusos  or  MoUmoa  (Lat.  from  mollis, 
eo/t).  The  name  applied  by  Cuvier  to  the 
great  primary  division  of  the  animal  kingdom 
which  includes  all  species  having  a  gan^bated 
nervous  system,  with  the  ganglions  or  medullary 
masses  dispersed  more  or  less  irregularly  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  which  is  soft  and 
inarticulate.  The  pulmonary  or  branchial  cir- 
culation is  separate  and  distinct^  but  is  aided 
by  the  direct  propulsion  of  a  heart  in  one  class 
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onljr.  There  is  always  a  heart  for  the  sys- 
temic circulation,  and  it  mostly  consists  of  one 
ventricle  and  one  auricle.  Some  of  the  molluscs 
breathe  air,  but  the  greater  part  respire  through 
the  medium  of  salt  or  fresh  water.  The  blood 
of  the  molluscs  is  white  or  bluish.  In  one 
class  only  is  there  a  rodiment  of  an  internal 
skeleton  giving  attachment  to  a  part  of  the 
muscular  system ;  in  the  rest  it  is  absent^  and 
the  muscles  are  attached  to  various  points  of 
the  skin.  Their  contractions  produce  inflexions 
and  extensions  of  their  difllerent  parts,  and, 
alternating  with  relaxations,  enable  the  species 
to  creep,  climb,  swim,  burrow,  and  seize  upon 
various  objects,  as  the  form  of  these  parts 
may  permit ;  but  as  the  locomotive  organs  are 
not  supported  by  articulated  and  solid  levers, 
the  molluscs  cannot  leap  or  advance  rapidly 
on  dry  land.  Many  of  tne  aquatic  species  are 
encumbered  with  a  heavy  shell.  Nearly  all 
the  molluscs  have  an  extensive  fold  of  the  skin 
reflected  over  their  body,  which  it  covers  like 
a  mantle;  it  is  sometimes  produced  into  a 
breathing-pipe,  or  extended  and  divided  in  the 
form  of  fins.  When  the  mantle  is  simply 
membranous  or  fleshy,  or  when  a  homy  or 
testaceous  rudiment  of  a  shell  is  developed,  but 
remains  concealed  in  the  substance  of  the 
mantle,  the  mollusc  is  said  to  be  naked.  When 
the  shell  is  so  much  enlarged  that  the  con- 
tracted animal  flnds  shelter  beneath  or  within 
it,  the  species  is  said  to  be  testaceous.  [CoN- 
CHOLOOT.I     The  masticatory  or  oral  oigans 

S resent  all  the  various  mo^fications  for  pro- 
atory,  omnivorous,  or  herbivorous  habits ;  and 
the  stomach  may  be  simple,  multiple,  or  com- 
plicated with  a  peculiar  armature. 

Some  of  the  molluscs  are  unisexual,  others 
androgynous,  a  few  dioecious.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, their  habito  and  economy  present 
comparatively  little  variety  or  interest,  and 
they  are  only  preserved  by  their  fecundity  and 
vital  tenacity.    [Mai^acoloot.] 

IColoeli.  The  name  of  the  chief  god  of  the 
PhoBnicians,  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture 
as  the  god  of  the  Ammonites.  Human  sacri- 
floes  were  offered  at  the  shrine  of  this  divinity; 
and  it  was  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  to 
the  east  of  Jerusalem,  that  this  brutal  idolatry 
was  perpetrated.  The  Topheth  (for  it  is  always 
mentioned  with  the  artide)  was  a  place  in  the 
east  end  of  this  valley,  where  the  children  were 
flrst  killed,  and  then  thrown  into  the  abyss  of 
fire,  under  an  image  of  Moloch.  Solomon 
built  a  temple  to  Moloch  upon  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and  Ahaz,  Manasseh,  and  other 
kings  imitated  his  impiety  by  making  their 
first-bom  sons  pass  through  the  fire  kindled 
in  honour  of  this  horrid  lang.  At  Carthage, 
during  the  invasion  of  Agathocles,  either  200 
or  500  children  were  offered  in  a  single  sacrifice 
to  Moloch.  (Grote's  History  of  Greece,  part  ii. 
chapter  xcvii.)  The  word  molock,  si^if]ring 
king,  occurs  commonly  in  the  composition  of 
Hebrew  names,  as  in  Melchizedeck,  Melchishua, 
&c.,  and  reappears  in  Miloom,  and  in  Adranune- 
lech,  and  Anammelech,  the  gods  of  Sepharraim. 
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The  frequency  of  human  sacrifloes  in  Jerasalem 
IB  pTored  by  the  incessant  remonstrances  of  tho 
prophets,  who,  upbraiding  their  countrymen 
for  the  sheddine  of  innocent  blood,  stigmatised 
Jerusalem  as  a  bloody  dty. 

Moloasiui  (Gr.  fAoXoair6s).  In  Ghreek  and 
Latin  poetry,  a  foot  consistmg  of  three  long 
syllables,  as  Xapfwrfi^if,  regnabant. 

Molybdenite.  Nataye  sulphide  of  moly- 
bdenum. 

Xoljbdeniiin  (Gr.  ;x^\W38or,  lead).  This 
name  was  originally  applied  to  the  natire  sul- 
phide of  molybdenum,  which  was  considered 
to  be  an  ore  of  lead,  but  was  afterwards 
shown  to  contain  a  peculiar  metal.  Moly- 
bdenum is  white,  brittle,  and  very  difficult  of 
fusion.  It  forms  two  oxides  and  an  acid  {mo- 
lybdic  acid).  The  compounds  of  the  latter  are 
called  molybdatea.  The  molybdate  of  lead  has 
been  found  native. 

Xolybdine.    Native  molybdic  add. 

BKoment  (Lat.  momentum,  from  movere, 
to  move).  Confusion  rather  than  clearness 
would  be  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  various  significations  of  this  term  as  used 
by  older  writers  on  mechanics ;  we  shall,  there- 
fore, ^ve  separately  the  more  modem  inter- 
pretations of  the  term  in  its  various  combina- 
tions. 

As  applied  to  timet  the  term  momeTU  is 
synonymous  with  inetant,  and  denotes  a  brief 
but  indefinite  period. 

Moment  of  a  Couple.  The  product  of 
cither  of  the  two  equal  and  opposite  forces, 
of  which  the  couple  consists,  into  the  distance 
between  their  lines  of  action.    [Couple.] 

The  moment  of  a  force  with  respect  to  a 
point  is  the  product  of  the  force  into  the 
distance  of  the  point  from  its  line  of  action. 

The  Tnomeni  of  a  force  with  respect  to  a  plane 
is  the  product  of  the  force  into  the  distance  of 
its  point  of  application  from  that  plane. 

The  moment  of  a  force  with  respect  to  a  line 
is  found  by  first  resolving  the  force  into  two 
components,  one  parallel  and  the  other  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line,  and  then  taking  the  product 
of  the  latter  component  into  its  cUstance  from 
the  line. 

Moment  of  Inertia.    [Inbbtia,  Moment 

OF.] 

BComent-azto  of  a  Couple.  The  finite 
lino  which  represents,  by  its  magnitude  and 
direction,  the  moment  and  rotatwn-asis  of  a 
conple.     [CoxjpLB.] 

Momental  BUipeold.  [Inbbtza,  MoicBirr 

OF.] 

Momental  Vlane.  In  Statics,  the  plane 
of  the  couple  which,  together  with  a  force  of 
translation,  is  equivalent  to  a  given  system 
of  forces,  is  called  the  mom^ental  plane  of  the 
point  {moment-centre)  in  which  it  is  inter- 
sected by  the  force.  [FoncBS,  Composition 
▲m)  Kesoltttiok  of.] 

Mon&entom  (Lat.).  In  Mechanics,  denotes 
the  product  of  the  mass  of  a  body  into  the 
velocity  with  which  it  moves.  It  is  also  called 
the  quantity  of  motion, 
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Momlen  (ftrom  the  Fr.  momerie,  Aug. 
mummery).  The  name  by  which  certain  re- 
ligionists of  the  so-called  Evangelical  party 
have  been  designated  in  Switserhmd,  and  some 
parts  of  France  and  Germany,  since  1818. 
They  appear  originally  to  have  resembled 
the  Methodists  of  our  own  country ;  for,  like 
the  latter,  thev  at  first  embraced  no  tenets 
distinct  from  tnoee  of  the  established  church, 
and  were  only  distinguished  from  its  members 
by  more  finequent  religious  exercises.  But 
they  did  not  long  continue  to  harmonise  with 
the  preachers  of  the  establishment.  One  of 
the  most  vehement  of  the  party,  in  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1818,  accused  the  latter  of  deny- 
mg  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  a 
thorough  backsliding  firom  the  doctrines  of 
Calvinism ;  and  the  Geneva  cleigy  {la  vSnSraUe 
compagnie),  having  passed  a  resolution  pro- 
hibiting any  theories  on  the  doctrinal  points  of 
religion  from  being  propounded  in  the  pulpit, 
and  having  counselled  the  deii^  to  avoid 
disputed  points  as  much  ss  posnole  in  their 
discourses,  the  smouldering  embers  of  their 
hostility  burst  into  a  flame.  Thev  now  began 
to  attack  the  derey  in  the  pulpit  and  in 
pamphlets.  But  aU  their  efforts  to  bring  the 
latter  into  contempt  were  unsuoeessfol :  the 
G^nevese  remained  faithfiQ  to  their  pastors ; 
and  in  the  year  1835  the  Momiers  possessed 
only  about  200  adherents. 

Li  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  however,  and 
more  especially  in  the  canton  de  Yaud,  the  zeal 
of  these  sectaries  was  attended  with  more 
success.  After  a  few  years'  toleration  of  their 
preaching  and  proselytising,  during  which  it 
was  alleged  the  Momiers  had  caused  the  greatest 
discord  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  canton, 
the  government  at  last  saw  the  necessity  of 
inteiference;  and  in  the  year  1824  promulgated 
some  vigorous  ordinances  to  put  them  down. 
These  enactments,  as  nii^t  have  been  expected, 
failed  of  their  effect.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
Momiers  was  redoubled :  they  were  now  sur- 
roimded  with^the  glory  of  martyrdom;  and 
many  who  bobre  had  viewed  their  zeal  with 
indifference  now  sympathised  in  what  they 
could  not  but  regard  as  an  attack  upon  the 
liberty  of  oonsdence.  In  consequence  of  the 
general  disgust  that  ensued  on  their  promul- 
gation, these  ordinances  were  at  first  gradually 
relaxed,  then  suffered  to  lie  dormant,  and  at 
last  repealed  in  1831.  Since  that  period  the 
number  of  the  Momiers  has  gradually  dimi- 
nished ;  and  in  1839  the  clergy  of  this  canton 
resolved  by  a  large  mig'ority  to  revert  to  the 
andent  system  of  the  church.  {Edinburgh 
BetrieWy  vol.  xlii.) 

Momns  (Gr.  /uitxoSf  derision).  The  god  of 
raillerv  and  ridicule,  said  by  Hesiod  to  have 
been  Uie  progeny  of  night. 

Monacliiim«  Monk*  Monasteir  (all 
derived  from  the  Gr.  ft6pos,  alone).  Words 
indicative  of  certain  important  features  in  eccle- 
siastical history.  The  word  monachus,  or  monk, 
properly  signifies  one  who  lives  a  solitary  life, 
and  was  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
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many  p«rs<His  who  began  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries  to  retire  from  the  occupations 
of  the  world,  and  devote  themselves  in  the 
deserts  of  Egypt  and  Syria  to  a  contemplative 
and  religious  life.    It  was  not  till  the  middle 
of  the  third  cctntury  that  the  monkish  system, 
properly  so  called,  was  established,  by  which 
many  persons  were  congregated  together,  and 
bound  by  vows  to  the  performance  of  various 
religious  duties.  These  monks  are  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  Ccenobites,  or  As^ciates, 
from    the  ascetics,  anchorites,   and  hermits, 
who  lived  apart  not  from  the  world  only,  but 
from  each  other.    The  inmates  of  the  primi- 
tive monasteries  were  bound  by  the  profession 
of  four  objects  :  solitude,  labour,  fasting,  and 
prayers.  But  although  the  objects  at  which  they 
aimed  were  theoretically  the  same,  the  history  of 
monachism  was  very  different  in  the  East  and 
the  West,  and  exhibits  commonly  a  succession 
of  varying  phases  in  each  country  where  it  took 
root    The  great  type  of  Western  monachism  is 
St.  Bernard,  that  of  the  Eastern  is  St  Anthony ; 
but  while  the  monachism  of  the  latter  differs 
little  or  perhaps  not  at  all  from  that  of  the 
wildest  Oriental  fakir,  the  former  guided  the 
world  to  which  professedly  he  did  not  belong, 
and  wrote  from  his  cell  letters  of  counsel  to 
the  vicar  of  Christ,  of  rebuke  to  kings  and 
statesmen,    and  of   warning  to  the  faithful 
and  the  unbelieving.     The  monachism  of  the 
East  had  its  origin  in  that  idea  of  Dualism 
which  underlies  almost  every  form  of  Oriental 
philosophy.    It  sprang  not  from  any  abstract 
love  of  sohtude,  but  from  a  belief  in  the  absolute 
and  hopeless  corruption  of  matter.  So  far  from 
holding  with  Christian  theologians  that  material 
corruption  was  the  effect  of  moral  disobedience, 
the  disciples  of  Anthony,  like  those  of  Buddha 
[Buddhism],  looked  upon  matter  as  evil,  not 
as  having  been  defiled  by  a  perverted  use,  but 
as  being  in  itself  the  work  of  an  evil  god,  the 
principle  of  defilement  to  everything  associated 
with  it.   The  Nitrian  anchorite  fled  from  society 
not  so  much  because  solitude  was  necessary,  as 
because  only  in  solitude  he  cou]^  preserve  un- 
sullied the  treasure  of  virginity,  which  seems 
almost  the  one  idea  infused  by  Christianity 
into  the  monastic  theory.    But  the  western 
monks  were  the  members  of  a  society,  the 
soldiers  of  an  army  which  was  to  fight  the 
battles  of  tHe  King  of  kin^;  and  thus  their 
most  prominent  characteristic,  in  contrast  with 
the  grovelling  asceticism  of  the  East  is  power. 
This  power  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  props, 
at  one  time  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
only  prop  and  safeguard  of  the  Papacy.    With 
the  rise  or  degeneracy  of  the  great  orders  rose 
or  feU  the  dig^ty  and  power  of  the  popes,  who 
with  a  true  instanct  took  into  their  special  fa- 
vour the  men  whom  they  knew  to  be  the  chief 
bulwarks  of  their  supremacy ;  and  in  its  turn 
the  character  of  the  ^pes,  or  rather  of  their 
designs,  and  the  condition  of  their  spiritual  em- 
pire, exercised  a  corresponding  influence  on 
the  monastic  orders.    While,  then,  the  com- 
mon asceticism  of  the  learned  Benedictine  and 
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of  the  hermit  who  gloried  ia  his  ignorance 
connects  the  theory  of  Christian  monachism 
in  every  shape  with  the  remote  philosophy  of 
the  East,  the  circumstances  of  European  society 
soon  turned  into  a  different  direction  the  fiie 
which  had  been  kindled  by  the  eloquence  of 
Athanasius.  From  him  came  the  impulse 
which  sent  the  descendants  of  the  old  Fabii 
and  Claudii  to  a  life  of  prayer  and  penitence 
at  Bethlehem;  but  while  Jerome  drew  his 
spiritual  colony  to  Palestine,  Ambrose  and 
Martin  of  Tours  were  infusing  fresh  life  into 
the  monasticism  of  the  West.  The  wildest 
recesses  of  Gaul  were  peopled  by  fervent 
hermits,  who  only  thought  the  fare  too  soft 
which  kept  in  life  the  eremites  of  Egypt  The 
philosophy  of  Cassianus  drew  down  suspicion 
on  the  convent  of  St  Victor  at  Marseilles; 
while  on  the  heights  of  Jura  Lupidnus  rebelled 
against  the  light  austerities  of  his  brother 
Komanus.  '  Into  one  cauldron  he  threw  a  meal 
of  fl^h  and  vegetables  which  the  monks  were 
preparing  separately  with  some  neatness  and 
care:  and  twelve  of  the  brethren  left  the 
convent  in  indignation.  *' Better  were  it  for 
thee  not  to  have  come  here,"  said  Romanns, 
"  than  thus  to  drive  away  our  monks."  "  It 
matters  not,"  was  his  reply ;  "  it  is  the  chaff 
separating  itself  from  the  wheat :  God  has  no 
portion  in  them." ' 

Thus  far  the  ^wth  of  Western  monachism 
was  rapid  but  irregular.  The  abbeys  were 
isolatea  units  with  no  common  centre  of  action ; 
and  if  the  monks  were  to  carry  the  world 
through  the  dissolution  of  the  old  society,  it 
could  only  be  done  by  their  assuming  the  com- 
pact organisation  of  an  army.  The  crisis  was 
momentous;  and  it  produced  St.  Benedict  In 
his  wild  Nursian  retreat  he  framed  a  role  for  the 
disciples  who  thronged  to  him;  and  that  rule 
made  the  act  of  profession  the  last  exercise 
of  a  personal  will  permitted  to  the  monk,  while 
the  perpetuity  of  the  organisation  was  secured 
by  an  absolute  and  irrevocable  renunciation  of 
aU  property.  This  form  of  organisation  attracted 
into  the  monastic  anny  the  first  monk  who 
sat  on  the  throne  of  St  reter.  Thus  disciplined, 
G^regory  the  G^reat  was  enabled  practically  to 
seize  the  prerogatives  of  the  Western  emperors, 
while  Maurus  issued  from  Monte  Cassino  to 
cany  the  Benedictine  rule  into  the  North.  In 
Gaul  the  abbeys  of  Marmoutier  and  Condat, 
and  the  names  of  German  and  Gregory  of 
Tours,  of  CkiU  and  Columba,  attest  the  activity 
of  the  monastic  principle  in  the  age  of  Thierri 
and  Brunehault,  Agilulf,  and  Clotaire. 

But  if  the  monks  of  the  earlier  centuries  had 
vastly  extended  the  sway  of  the  papacy,  mona- 
chism again  came  to  the  rescue  when  its  vices 
seemed  to  be  growing  too  heavy  for  the  world 
to  bear.  The  crusades  against  Albigensians 
and  Waldensians,  and  the  slaughter  of  Arnold 
of  Brescia  for  denouncing  the  unblushing  pro- 
fiigacy  of  the  time,  would  alone  suffice  to 
show  the  gravity  of  the  crisis.  Men  were 
gradually  becoming  tired  of  the  lavish  use  of 
fire  and  sword  as  uie  regular  arguments  to  be 
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employed  agamst  heieties  and  nnbelierezs  by 
priests  ▼hoee  liyes  were  a  disgrace  to  Christi* 
anity  and  humanity  alike.  In  this  honr  of  peril 
Dominio  and  Francis  came  forth  to  fight  irith 
other  weapons ;  and  the  tow  of  absolute  poverty 
was  added  to  the  tows  eigoined  by  idl  existing 
monastdc  rules.  [Obdiss,  HmnxiOAnr.]  But 
if  the  Mendicant  order  so  established  became 
mighty  props  of  the  papal  empire^  they  also 
in^oduced  new  sources  of  weakness.  Their 
Texy  institution  was  a  satire  on  the  secular 
clergy,  and  even  on  the  great  monastic  bodies. 
The  jeakmsy  of  faction  took  the  place  of 
former  unity ;  and  the  celibate  secular  deigy, 
the  great  army  of  Hildebrand,  found  their 
loyalty  cooling  down»  as  they  were  confronted 
by  these  professors  of  a  more  austere  and  less 
worldly  system.  But  the  history  of  the  old 
orders  was  in  the  issue  repeated  in  that  of  the 
Mendicants.  They  had  forsworn  power:  they 
grasped  it  with  greater  tenacitjr  than  any  who 
had  gone  before  them.  Spacious  buildings 
sheltered  men  who  had  sworn  to  lire  without 
house  or  home.  They  had  abjured  art  and 
learning;  and  fh>m  their  ranks  came  forth 
men  famed  throughout  the  world  for  their 
skill  in  the  former  and  their  attainments  in 
the  latter.  Oyer  the  bones  of  Francis  rose 
the  church  of  Assisi,  rich  with  gold,  asure, 
and  yermilion ;  and  men  gased  with  deyotion 
on  the  angelic  countenances  and  placid  forms 
which  looked  down  upon  them  from  walls 
and  tablets,  or  stood  astonished  at  the  science 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Albert  the  Great 

It  is  unneoessaiy  to  prolong  the  tale.  It 
has  become  ahnost  a  truism  to  say  that  the 
church  and  the  monastic  orders  alike  exhibit 
periods  of  energy  followed  by  ages  of  aloth,  to 
be  succeeded  perbaps  by  an  era  of  renoyation. 
The  story  of  these  changes  is  yiyidly  related 
by  Dean  Milmkn  {Latin  Christianity)  and 
M.  de  Montalembert  (Les  Moines  cPOeadent). 
{Edinhurffk  Review,  Jan.  1858,  p.  78  ^  and 
Oct.  1861,  art.  'Monks  of  the  West') 

Monad  (Or.  AMi^f,  a  fim7).  In  Meta- 
physics, this  word  has  been  used  by  Leibnis 
and  his  followers,  partisans  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Monadic  Theory.  '  After  studying,' 
says  Stewart)  '  with  all  possible  dili^nce,  what 
Leibniz  has  said  of  his  monads  m  different 
parts  of  his  works,  I  find  myself  quite  incom- 
petent to  annex  any  mrecise  idea  to  the  word 
as  he  employed  it.'  He  then  quotes  the  follow- 
ing as  '  some  of  his  most  intelligible  attempts 
to  explain  his  meaning:' — *A  simple  sub- 
stance has  no  parts:  a  compound  substance 
is  an  aggregate  of  simple  substances,  or  of 
monads.'  '  Monads,  hanng  no  parts,  are  nei- 
ther extended,  figured,  nor  diyisible.  They 
are  the  real  atoms  of  nature;  in  other  words, 
the  elements  of  things.'  '  Every  monad  is  a 
liring  mirror,  representing  the  universe,  ac- 
cording to  its  particular  point  of  view,  and  sub- 
ject to  no  regular  laws,  as  the  Tmiverse  itself.' 
'  Every  monad  with  a  particular  body  inakes 
a  living  substance.'  {Mincy,  Brit.  Preliminaiy 
Dissertation.)     The  groundwork  of  the  mo- 
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nadio  theory  is  to  be  found  in  the  different 
philosophical  systems  of  Zeno,  Leucippus, 
bemocritus,  ana  Epicurus;  but  Leibniz  was 
the  first  who  reduoedit  to  a  system. 

aioiimdelplioiBS  (G^.  /t^ivt,  and  aSUX^s, 
a  brother).  In  Botany,  a  term  applied  to  sta- 
mens the  filaments  of  which  are  combined 
into  a  single  mass,  as  in  the  Common  Mallow. 
Monadelpnia  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  classes 
in  the  Tinnanan  system. 

aioiiandroiis(Or.fi^Mv8pof).  In  Botany, 
a  term  applied  to  a  flower  having  but  one 
stamen,  monandria  is  the  name  of  the  first 
dass  in  the  Linnsan  system. 

MonmrelitBiiii.  ui  Ecclesiastical  History, 
a  name  given  to  a  theological  party  in  the  third 
century,  whieh  asserted  one  immutable  primary 
principle  in  the  Oodhead,  and  charged  those 
who  could  not  define  the  subordination  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father  as  being  ditheists  or  wor^ 
shippers  of  two  Oods.  Their  opponents  ac- 
cused them  of  believing  that  the  Father  must 
have  suffered  on  the  cross,  and  hence  branded 
them  also  with  the  name  of  Patripassians. 
(Milman's  LaHn  Christianity,  book  i.  ch.  i.) 

Monavolijr  (Or.  fAovapxu^  the  rule  of  one)* 
The  government  of  a  single  person.  Monarch 
and  monarchy  are  equivalent  in  common  speech 
to  king  and  kingdom ;  so  that  we  often  read  of 
the  Spartan  monarchs,  &c.,  although  the  go- 
vernment of  Sparta  was  under  a  double  race  of 
kings  reigning  at  the  same  time.  Monarchies 
are  usuaUy  sud  to  be  of  four  kinds — absolute, 
Hmitedf  hereditary,  and  elective,  which  are  self- 
explanatory  terms.  The  only  elective  mon*- 
archy  in  Europe  was  that  of  Poland.  All  ab- 
solute and  limited  monarchies  have  adopted 
the  hereditary  principle.    [Libbbtt.] 

Man—  (Or.).  A  genus  of  extremely  mi- 
nute polygastric  Infnsores. 

lifowaateiy  (Or.  itoraarfiptew).  The  gene- 
ral name  for  rebgious  houses  appropriated  to 
the  reception  and  maintenance  of  monks  and 
nuns,  but  especially  of  the  former.  For  an 
account  of  4he  origin  and  object  of  monasteries, 
see  MoNAOHisM,  and  the  authorities  there  re- 
ferred to ;  and  for  the  habits,  rules,  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  different  orders  of  monks  and 
nuns,  see  the  respective  articles,  but  more 
especially  Obdbbs,  Rbuoious.  The  English 
term  monastery  was  variously  rendered  by  the 
Oroek  fathers ;  thus  we  find  it  expressed  not 
only  by  tAovnrrfiptw  and  fiorfi,  but  by  <rc/xyf7or, 
a  holy  jiace,  luiApa,  an  indosure,  ^pomar^ptor, 
a  place  of  meditation,  &e.  The  suppression  of 
monasteries  was  one  of  the  first  consequences 
of  the  Reformation  in  all  the  countries  that 
abandoned  the  Popish  faith.  But  even  in 
Boman  Catholic  states,  with  the  exception  of 
Italy,  they  have  long  been  on  the  decline, 
although  since  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws 
several  monasteries  and  nunneries  have  been 
established  in  various  parts  of  Oreat  Britain. 

[llbNSTEB.] 

BKonaslte  (Or.  Ai<tff«C«,  /  live  alone),  A 
native  phosphate  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  and 
thorium,  found  near  Slatoust  in  the  UraL 
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Monday.  The  Bedond  day  of  the  week  is 
80  called,  and  means,  literally,  the  day  of  the 
moon.  Its  equivalents  in  French  and  Qerman 
are  respectively  Limdi  and  Montag,  signifying 
also  day  of  the  moon, 

Moaota.  In  Latin  Mythology,  an  epithet 
by  which  Jnno  was  described  as  the  protectress 
of  money.  The  name  may  perhaps  belong  to 
the  same  root  with  Minsbta. 

aionesr  (so  called  firom  the  temple  of  Jnno 
Moneta,  in  which  money  was  first  coined  at 
Bome).  In  a  previous  article,  Cubbbnct,  we 
have  called  attention  to  the  causes  which  led 
all  civilised  societies  into  the  selection  of  certain 
articles  as  media  of  exchange,  or  as  represen- 
tatives of  value.  These  articles  are  not  neces- 
sarily metals,  for  salt,  it  is  said,  is  used  as  a 
medium  in  Abyssinia ;  dried  cod  in  Newfound- 
land ;  and  for  ages  a  small  univalve  shell,  under 
the  name  of  cowrie,  has  been  employed  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  in  the  Indian  peninsula. 
But  where  metals  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
plenty  for  the  purpose  they  have  been  invariably 
employed ;  and  among  metals,  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  have  been  almost  universally  selected, 
the  principal  reason  for  the  choice  being,  that 
these  articles  are  generally  procurable  in  nearly 
equal  quantities  at  nearly  equal  cost,  and  there- 
fore present,  at  times  not  too  remote,  nearly 
equal  intrinsic  or  market  values ;  the  market 
value  of  a  commodity,  as  measured  by  itself 
only,  being  determined  entirely  by  the  cost  of 
production.  This  rule  applies  in  early  metal- 
lurgy to  copper  as  well  as  to  gold  and  silver: 
for  of  all  metals,  gold  excepted,  none  is  found 
native  so  frequently  as  copper;  and  gold,  though 
a  metal  of  very  wide  geological. distribution, 
has  not  been  found,  or  not  been  found  in  any 
quantity,  in  those  countries  which,  like  ancient 
Aome  and  Sweden,  originally  adopted  a  cop- 
per currency  as  the  basis  of  their  monetary 
system. 

So  essential  is  the  adoption  of  a  currency, 
and,  when  the  choice  is  given,  of  a  metallic 
currency,  to  commercial  progress,  that  we  may 
lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  just  as  the 
developement  of  language  is  essential  to  the 
intellectual  growth  of  a  people,  so  is  a  medium 
of  exchange  essential  to  civilisation.  In  fact, 
no  community  has  ever  been  capable  of  re- 
clamation, or  of  political  existence  by  the 
side  of  other  men,  which  fails  to  adopt,  or 
is  incapable  of  appropriating,  a  means  of  ex- 
change. There  is,  too,  a  peculiar  fitness  in 
the  selection  of  gold  and  silver.  In  the  first 
place,  gold  is  generally  discovered  superficially 
in  a  metallic  form,  and  after  laborious  search, 
the  area  over  which  it  is  produced  being 
ordinarily  limited  to  the  detritus  of  primitive 
rocks,  or  in  smaller  quantities  in  the  substance 
of  the  rocks  themselves,  from  which  it  must 
be  extracted  by  great  labour.  No  deep  gold 
mines  have,  it  appears,  ever  been  found.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  geological  area  of  silver  is  much 
wider.  It  is  less  frequently  found  native,  is  com- 
monly associated  with  the  ores  of  other  metals, 
though  generally  reduced  with  ease,  and  is  often 
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procured  by  deep  mining.    Sir  B.  Hurchiaoa 
has  called  attention  to  this  physical  relation  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  noticed  the  language 
of  the  book  of  Job  as  illustrating  the  different 
geological  sources  of  gold  and  silver  with  exact 
precision.   *  Surely  there  is  a  vein  for  silver ' — 
'  the  earth  hath  dust  of  gold.'  (Job  xxviii.  1-6.) 
Hence  while  sudden  accessions  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  the  quantity  of  gold  in  cir- 
culation and  for  employment  in  the  arts,  the 
working  of  silver  mines,  and  especially  the 
extraction  of  this  metal  firom  argentirerous 
galena,  one  of  its  most  prolific  sources,  has 
been  carried  out  simultaneously,  and  to  such 
an  extent,  as  rapidly  to  counterpoise  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  mutual  values  of  gold  and  mlver. 
For  although  there  is  not  and  never  can  be  any 
precise  ratio  of  intrinsic  value  possessed  by  each 
of  the  two  precious  metals,  vet,  in  modem  times 
at  leasts  the  margin  of  oscillation  is  so  narrow, 
that  with  due  precautions  both  may  be  used 
simultaneously  as  media  of  exchange,  the  one 
for  large,  the  other  for  small  values.     The 
double  or  triple  circulation  of  the  metals  gold 
and  silver,  or  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  may  be 
effected  by  adopting  the  rule  employed  in  thia 
country,  of  taking  one  among  these  metals, 
either  gold  or  silver,  as  the  commodity  in 
which  values  are  expressed  and  obligations 
created,  and  by  bestowing  on  the  other  metals* 
when  put  into  circulation,  a  larger  value  than 
that  which  they  naturally  possess  or  oould 
possess,  and  depriving  them  of  what  is  techni- 
cally called  the  privilege  of  legal  tender,  that 
is  the  being  presented  compulsorily  in  liquida- 
tion of  a  debt. 

Besides  the  quality  essential  to  the  func- 
tion of  a  means  of  exchange,  that  of  its  being 
produced  in  nearly  equal  quantities  at  nearly- 
equal  cost,  the  precious  metals  have  other  dia- 
racteristics  second  in  importance  only  to  that 
which  has  been  already  named.  They  are 
comparatively  speaking  indestructible,  and 
therefore  can  be  at  once  treasured  up  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  by  transfer  from  hand 
to  hand  are  capable  of  effecting  an  indefinite 
number  of  exchanges.  No  penshable  commo- 
dity oould  form  a  monetary  unit ;  the  accept- 
ance of  monev  being  founded  on  the  condition 
that  the  recipient  can  at  a  future  period  em- 
ploy it  for  as  manv,  or  nearly  as  manv,  commo- 
dities as  he  could  have  obtained  witn  it  when 
he  first  accepted  it  in  satisfaction  of  an  obliga- 
tion. The  fundamental  characteristic  of  money 
would  be  lost,  if  it  were  liable  to  spontaneous 
alteration,  waste,  or  decomposition.  Again,  it 
must  be  homogeneous,  or  of  equal  value  through- 
out its  whole  substance.  Next,  it  must  be  easily 
susceptible  of  division  and  reunion.  Predons 
stones  might  for  certain  purposes  be  made 
media  of  exchange,  possessing  as  they  do  high 
value  in  small  compass,  and  therefore  the  cha- 
racteristic of  easy  transport  from  place  to 
Slace.  But  the  mass  of  gold  or  silver  may  be 
ivided  into  small  portions,  and  so  be  made 
available  for  small  transactions ;  and  as  theso 
portions  may  be  readily  reunited  by  fusion, 
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with  no  loss  in  the  process  beyond  that  involyed 
in  the  Ubour  which  had  previously  diTided  the 
mass  or  ingot,  the  aggregate  of  small  pieces 
is  of  no  less  and  of  no  greater  value  than 
the  original  and  undivided  quantity.  Now  as 
many  articles  of  value  do  not  possess  these 
quabties  at  all,  and  as  none  possess  them  all, 
it  is  no  wonder  that,  since  a  medium  of  ex- 
change in  order  to  be  perfect  requires  all  these 
characteristics,  all  societies  have,  spontaneously 
and  as  if  by  instinct,  adopted  the  precious 
metals  as  their  money. 

It  is  generally  taJcen  for  granted,  that  in 
early  ages  the  practice  of  paying  in  money  by 
weight  is  a  proof  that  coins  in  the  strict  sense 
of  metallic  masses  of  certified  weight  and 
purity  were  unknown.  It  is  difficult  to  see, 
however,  how  mere  masses  of  bullion  could 
hare  answered  the  purpose  of  payment  at  all,  ! 
except  as  a  kind  of  barter,  of  a  more  difficult 
and  precarious  character  than  barter  in  any  I 
other  commodity.  It  cannot^  indeed,  be  as- 
serted that  coinage  and  a  metallic  currency 
were  contemporaneous ;  but  the  mere  practice 
of  weighing  money  is  no  proof  that  a  coinage 
did  not  exist>  since  the  acceptance  of  money 
by  tale  indicates  not  only  confidence  in  the 
authority  by  which  it  was  first  issued,  but 
trust  in  the  integrity  of  the  person  from  whose 
hands  it  is  received ;  and  it  is  perfectly  certain 
that  the  habit  of  weighing  sums  of  coined  money 
continued  for  ages  after  it  is  notorious  that 
coined  masses  were  issued.  Nor  is  it  remark- 
able that  writers  have,  assigned  tlie  invention 
of  a  coinage  to  certain  definite  persons,  as  to 
Pheidon  in  Argos,  Darius  in  Persia,  and  the 
like.  In  ancient  history,  and,  indeed,  in 
modem  history  too^  the  disposition  to  identifp^ 
a  practice  with  a  particular  date  and  a  parti- 
cular Individual  is  so  strong,  that  statements 
to  such  an  effect  are  readily  made  and  as 
unhesitatingly  accepted.  Of  one  thing  we  may 
be  quite  sure,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
advantages  of  a  metallic  currency,  or  money 
proper,  are  lost  in  the  absence  of  a  coinage, 
and  that  when  the  precious  metals  were  first 
adopted  as  a  means  of  exchange  no  long  time 
could  have  elapsed  before  the  obvious  and 
essential  advantages  of  a  coinage  were  recog- 
nised and  adopted.  It  is  probable  that  the 
use  of  the  precious  metals  for  purposes  of  ex- 
change had  a  beginning  in  liistorical  times ; 
but  it  is  veiy  improbable  that  the  practice 
should  have  been  adopted,  and  yet  that  for  cen- 
turies nations  should  have  been  content  with 
so  rude  a  system  of  exchange  as  bartering 
quantities  of  commodities  for  rude  ingots,  and 
failed  to  see  the  advantage  of  a  coined  cur- 
rency. Nor  is  the  negative  argument  of  the 
absence  of  early  specimens  of  coins  of  any 
vital  significance,  unless  we  conclude  that  the 
habit  of  hoarding  and  hiding  specie  is  of  uni- 
Tersal  force. 

A  coined  piece  of  money  is  a  mass  of  metal 
issued  by  an  authority  w^ch  gives  a  practical 
guarantee  of  its  weight  and  fineness.  As  we 
have  observed,  the  latter  is  of  greater  import- 
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ance  than  the  former,  the  practice  of  weighing 
the  precious  metal,  even  when  coined,  having 
long  survived  after  coinage  had  been  familiar 
to  society.  But  the  security  given  in  a  coin, 
that  the  fineness  of  the  metal  is  according  to 
an  intelligible  standard,  is  so  important,  and 
the  policy  of  keeping  that  standard  unchanged 
of  such  paramount  prudence,  that>  however 
much  governments  have  tampered  with  the 
weight  of  the  nominal  quantity,  they  have 
seldom,  xmless  thoroughly  demoralised  and 
desperate,  ventured  on  altering  or  debasing  the 
standard;  and  when  they  have  done  so,  the 
result  has  been  in  the  last  degree  ruinous. 
For  although  it  may  be  true  that  after  all 
a  coin  differs  in  name  and  designation  only 
jErom  a  mass  of  bullion,  and  the  barter  of 
commodities  for  coins  is  ultimately  onlv  an 
act  of  simple  exchange,  yet  the  coin,  if  it  be 
issued  by  a  sufficient  authority,  is  effectually  a 
manufactured  commodity,  the  market  value  of 
which  for  the  time  being  is  precisely  known 
and  generally  intelligible,  and  which  owes  the 
readiness  of  its  acceptance  to  the  fact  of  its 
being  manufactured  and  appreciable  by  com- 
mon understanding. 

Hence,  in  order  to  obviate  the  endless  con- 
fusion and  inconvenience  that  could  not  fail 
to  arise  if  individuals  were  permitted  to  coin 
money,  from  the  circulation  of  coins  of  all 
weights  and  degrees  of  purity,  the  government 
of  every  civilised  country  has  generally  prohi- 
bited the  issue  of  coins  by  private  parties,  and 
has  itself  supplied  those  in  circulation.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  same  policy^evere  penalties 
have  been  inflicted  on  the  forgers  of  coin,  or  on 
those  who  fabricate  counterfeit  coins,  or  coins 
of  less  weight  than  the  standard,  or  made  up 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  some  baser  or  less 
valuable  metal.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the 
improvement  of  the  fabric  of  the  coins,  by  the 
perfecting  of  the  dies  and  otherwise,  is  a  more 
effectual  means  than  even  the  utmost  severity 
of  punishment  for  the  prevention  of  forgery. 

Where  the  use  of  coins  has  once  been  adopted, 
all  values  in  contracts  and  other  engagements 
are  rated  or  estimated  in  money ;  and  it  is  usual 
in  almost  all  countries  to  enact  that  coins  of 
the  legal  or  standard  weight  and  purity  shall 
be  legal  tender,  and  to  declare  that  no  legal 
proceedings  of  any  kind  shall  be  instituted  on 
account  of  any  debt  or  pecuniary  obligation 
against  any  individual  who  has  offered  to  li- 
quidate the  same  by  payment  of  an  equivalent 
amount  of  the  recognised  coin  of  the  country. 
A  pound  troy,  or  12  oz.  of  the  metal  of  which 
English  sUver  coins  are  made,  contains  11  oz. 
2  dwts.  pure  silver,  and  18  dwts.  alloy.  This 
pound  is  coined  into  66  shillings ;  so  that 
each  shilling  contains  81*09  grains  fine  silver, 
and  87 '4 3  grains  standard  silver;  and  the 
money  pound,  consisting  of  20  shillings,  con- 
tains 1618'd9  grains  pure  silver,  and  1748*6 
grains  standard  silver.  From  1600  down  to 
1816,  the  pound  weight  of  standard  silver 
bullion  was  coined  into  62  shillings.  All  the 
English  silver  coins  have  been  coined  out  of 
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silver  of  11  oz.  2  dwts.  fine,  from  the  Conquest 
to  ThiB  moment)  except  for  the  short  period  of 
sixteen  years  from  tho  34th  Henry  VlII.  to 
the  2nd  Elizabeth. 

The  fineness  of  gold  is  estimated  by  carat 
grains  eauiyalent  to  2^  dwts.  troy ;  gold  of  the 
highest  degree  of  fineness,  or  pure,  being  said 
to  be  24  carats  fine.  The  purity  of  our  present 
gold  coins  is  11  parts  fine  gold  or  one  part 
alloy.  The  sovereign,  or  twenty-shilling  piece, 
contains  113*001  grains  fine  gold,  or  123*274 
grains  standard  gold.  The  pound  troy  of 
standard  gold  is  coined  into  46  sovereigns  and 
^ths  of  a  sovereign,  or  into  46/.  14^.  Sd.  The 
Mint  or  standard  price  of  gold  is  therefore  said 
to  be  46/.  14«.  6(f.  per  pound  troy,  or  3/.  17*.  lOjrf. 
an  ounce.  The  alloy  in  coins  is  reckoned  of  no 
value ;  it  is  allowed  m  order  to  save  the  trouble 
and  expense  that  would  be  incurred  in  refining 
the  metals  to  their  highest  degree  of  purity, 
and  because  when  its  quantity  is  small  it  renders 
the  coins  harder,  and  less  liable  to  be  worn  or 
rubbed.  Were  the  quantity  of  alloy  consider- 
able, it  would  lessen  the  splendour  and  ductility 
of  the  metals,  and  would  add  too  much  to  the 
weight  of  the  coins. 

The  unit  of  money  accounts  in  all  countries 
seems  to  be  arbitrary  and  artifldal  In  Greece, 
it  was  the  drachma,  a  silver  coin ;  in  Home,  the 
as,  a  copper  coin.  No  rational  interpretation 
has  been  given  of  this  selection,  and  indeed  the 
weight  of  the  drachma  of  Greece  varied  in  the 
Done  and  Ionic  races.  The  mina  and  talent, 
moneys  of  account,  appear  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Eastern  world. 

In  Western  Europe,  the  ]^und,  libra,  a  weight 
apparently  of  Sicilian  origin,  was  almost  uni- 
versally adopted,  though  the  weights  assigned 
to  this  quantity  exhibit  considerable  variations. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  pound 
of  silver  was  never  coined  m  mass,  but  was 
only,  like  the  Greek  talent  and  mina,  a  money 
of  account. 

The  English  system  attempted  in  some  degree 
to  \mite  the  traditionalpound  with  a  natural 
system  of  weights.  The  pennyweight  was 
defined  by  law  to  be  32  grains  of  wheat  taken 
from  the  middle  of  the  ear.  Mr.  Norris  {PMl. 
Tratu.  1776)  subjected  this  rude  estimate  to  a 
practical  test.  He  weighed  96  grains  of  wheat 
of  the  harvest  of  1773,  and  found  that  32  of 
them  taken  at  random  weighed  22*6  grains 
troy,  and  240  such  pennyweights  were  equal 
to  6,400  grains  troy,  the  weight  of  the 
8axon  pound,  which  stood  to  the  troy  pound 
in  the  proportion  of  640  to  676,  and  to  the 
avoirdupois  pound  in  that  of  64  to  70.  The 
troy  pound  was  substituted  for  the  Saxon 
pound  by  Henry  VIL 

The  moneys  of  various  European  countries 
have  been  degraded  at  various  successive  epochs. 
The  degradations  of  the  English  mint  will  be 
found  in  the  table  given  below.  The  Scotch 
currency  had  fallen  at  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion to  a  thirty-sixth  of  its  original  value ; 
the  English  to  a  third.  The  French,  whose 
franc  or  livre  is  the  shrunken  substitute  of  the 
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ancient  pound,  contains  little  more  than  a 
seventy-fifth  of  the  original  quantity.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  degradation  has  been  carried 
still  further  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent. 
The  separate  coinage  of  Scotland  ceased  at  the 
Union ;  that  of  Ireland,  in  which  kinadom  the 
gold  and  silver  coins  were  nomimmy  rated 
8^  higher  than  their  English  equivalents,  was 
made  identical  with  the  currency  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  the  Act  8  Geo.  I V.  c.  79.  It  is 
harcQy  necessary  to  say,  that  so  barbarous  a 
system  as  that  of  a  different  cnirency  in  three 
states  forming  for  political  purposes  a  single 
community  ought  not  to  have  been  retained  sn 
instant  after  the  union  was  effected. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  that  the  successive 
degradations  of  the  monetaiv  unit  were  the 
expedients  of  bankrupt  and  dishonest  go- 
vernments, who  practised  on  the  ignorance  of 
communities,  by  abstracting  a  portion  of  the 
customaiy  quantity  of  silver  from  their  new 
issues,  and  were  thus  able  by  suooeesiye  dimi- 
nutions to  reduce  the  metiJlic  value  to  one- 
third  of  its  original  weight.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  that  5ie  community  was  ever  so 
ignorant  as  to  be  taken  in  by  so  transparent  a 
fraud,  or  that  any  government  was  ever  so 
suicidal  as  to  cripple  its  future  resources  for 
the  sake  of  temporaiy  and  slight  relief. 
In  all  likelihood  payments  were  made  by 
weight,  the  impress  on  the  coin  having  no 
further  neoessaiy  significance  than  a  pledge 
of  the  fineness  of  the  standard.  It  is,  indeed, 
only  on  the  presumption  that  accounts  in 
specie  were  reuly  kept  by  weight,  that  wo  can 
explain  those  facts  of  the  fifteenth  centmy 
wmch  caused  so  great  a  difiicolty  to  Adam 
Smith — ^the  low  price  of  com,  the  apparent 
degradation  of  the  currency  by  26  per  cent., 
and  the  high  price  of  labour.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  the  parliament  which  took  so  independeot 
a  position  in  the  fifteenth  century,  would  have 
been  silent  during  these  successive  frauds, 
when  it  dwelt  with  so  much  freedom  onsets  of 
the  crown  of  fiir  less  importance  ;  nor  that  the 
crown,  a  large  portion  of  whose  revenues  was 
derived  i^m  fixed  rents,  filnes,  and  reliefs, 
should  have  met  a  temporary  difficulty  by  a 
permanent  loss ;  especially  as  the  new  issue 
wuuld,  on  the  hypothesis  of  its  circulatisg 
at  the  same  nominal  value  as  the  old,  hare 
banished  the  latter  from  sights  and  have  been 
necessarily  received  in  payment  of  taxes.  We 
ma^  be  quite  certain,  tiiat  there  is  nothing 
which  is  so  rapidly,  so  dearly,  and  so  effectually 
understood,  as  any  fraudulent  issue  of  a  light 
currency. 

The  debasement  of  the  currency,  that  is  the 
issue  of  base  money,  has  been  occasionally  prac- 
tised by  governments.  Its  consequences  are 
in  the  hishest  degree  and  inmiediately  disas* 
trous.  Much  of  the  miseiy  which  befell  France 
during  the  fourteenth  century  was  ascribed  to 
this  pernicious  pracUce,  for  at  the  time  the 
great  peers  of  France  possessed  the  right  of 
coining  money,  and  both  monarch  and  grandees 
debased  the  currency  without  scruple.     lo 
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England  the  wont  effects  followed  from  the 
adoption  of  this  expedient  by  Heniy  the  Eighth 
and  the  Protector  Somerset.  It  is  probable 
that  no  act  of  gOTemment  in  this  conntij  ever 
produced  snch  wide-spread  distress  as  the 
gigantic  debasement  committed  by  Heniy  the 
E^hth.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  never 
in  those  evil  times  so  gross  a  deed  of  mon- 
strons  and  insolent  granny.  The  first  sub- 
joined table  will  iniorm  Uie  reader  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  debasement  was  carried. 
This  spurious  money  was  called  in  by  Elizabeth, 
was  porchased  compulsorily  at  even  less  than 
its  intrinsic  Talue,  and  fell  little  short  in  nomi* 
nal  amount  of  three-quarters  of  a  million.  The 
modem  system  of  English  money  dates  from 
the  restoration  of  the  currency  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

When  gold  and  silver  are  equally  a  legal 
tender,  i.e.  when  the  proffer  of  either  in  liquida- 
tion of  debts  is  a  bar  to  action,  it  is  necessary 
that  their  mutual  value  should  be  fixed  by 
government ;  and  payment  in  either  should  be 
determined  by  a  fixed  pzj^portion.  Attempts 
were  made,  though  without  success,  to  fix  such 
a  proportion  from  the  earliest  times  in  which 
gold  has  been  coined  in  this  country,  though 
finally  the  regulations  have  been  so  far  effec- 
tual as  to  induce  the  substitution  of  gold  for 
silTer  as  a  legal  tender  or  as  a  standard  of 
value.    [CusBBiTCT,  Doublb.1 

In  England  the  over-valued  metal  was  gold, 
and  apparently  the  proportion  fixed  be^me 
progressively  moro  unfavourable  to  silver. 
Hence  the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  in  all 
large  payments,  and  ultimately  its  sole  recog- 
nition as  a  standard.  * 

In  France  the  reverse  error  was  committed. 
Silver  was  over-valued,  and  in  consequence 
gold  disappeared  from  circulation.  Sut  as  the 
proportion  established  by  law  remains  unaltered, 
and  the  option  of  payment  in  either  metal  is 
stall  left  to  the  debtor,  the  laxge  accessions  of 
gold  to  the  circulating  medium  by  the  discoveiy 
of  mines  in  California  and  Australia  have  re- 
versed the  phenomenon,  and  silver  is  rapidly 
disappearing  from  France.  Considerable  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  this  fact  by  the 
publication  of  a  treatise  on  the  gold  discoveries, 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Michel  Chevalier.  This 
work  was  translated  into  English  by  the  late 
H/Lt.  Cobden.  It  appears,  however,  that,  al- 
though the  evils  of  a  double  currency  exist  and 
are  very  significant,  the  fears  expressed  by  the 
author  are  exaggerated.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  decide  on  abstract  grounds  which  of 
the  two  precious  metals  is  the  fittest  for  a 
standard  of  value.  Neither  seems  to  possess 
so  marked  an  advantage  over  the  other  as  to 
suggest  the  abandonment  of  that  metal  which 
has  been  hitherto  habituallv  used.  In  this 
country  it  needs  not  to  be  observed  that  gold 
is  the  standard,  silver  being  purposely  over- 
Tolued  by  6^  per  cent,  and  lunited  as  a  legal 
tender  to  amounts  of  forty  shillings  and  under ; 
while  copper  is  over-valued  by  60  to  70  per 
cent,  and  similarly  limited  to  payments  of 
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twelve  pence.  These  regulations  were  esta- 
blished at  the  restoration  of  cash  payments, 
66  Geo.  in.  c.  68. 

No  seignorage  or  duty  has  been  levied 
in  this  country  on  the  legal  standard,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. There  is  no  necessary  objection  to 
a  slight  duty  on  coined  money,  the  weight 
of  the  coin  being  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  the  duty.  A  coin  is  a  manufactured 
article,  manufactured  indeed  for  obvious  rea- 
sons by  government,  but,  by  reason  of  the 
labour  employed  upon  it,  a  more  valuable  com- 
modity thim  an  unstamped  and  uncertified  piece 
of  bullion.  Hence  as  a  sovereign  is  of  exactly 
the  same  value  as  its  weight  in  gold  of  the 
same  fineness,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
melting  of  coin,  for  purposes  of  exportation, 
beyond  tlie  trouble  of  fusion.  As,  however,  in 
effect,  English  sovereigns  circulate  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent,  and  are  even  received  as 
legal  tender,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
melting  of  English  gold  coins  is  carried  on  to 
any  notable  extent.  A  seignorage,  however,  is 
virtually  levied  on  the  silver  and  copper  cur- 
rency, and  amounts  to  so  considerable  a  sxmi 
as  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Hint. 
But  a  seignorage  on  gold  coins  is  levied  in 
France,  and  the  weight  of  the  napoleon  is 
reduced  bv  aji  equal  amount  below  its  nominal 
value.  Hence  the  French  gold  currency  does 
not,  like  the  English,  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  bullion  in  a  manufactured  and  ceitified 
form. 

Since  the  reformation  of  the  currency  in 
1816,  the  statutes  prohibiting  the  export  and 
import  of  gold  and  silver  coins  have  been 
repealed,  and  transactions  in  the  currency  of 
this  and  other  countries  are  not  only  permitted 
but  imregistered.  The  only  possible  incon- 
venience which  might  be  supposed  to  ensue 
from  the  abolition  of  these  restrictions  is  con- 
tained in  the  supposed  ignorance  of  the  amount 
of  specie  imported  into  Uie  country.  But  even 
if  knowledge  on  this  subject  were  of  anv  great 
importance,  it  is  supplied  indirectly  by  the  fact, 
that  owing  to  the  perfection  of  our  banking 
institutions,  the  greatest  amount  of  all  imported 
specie  passes  tm*ough  the  bank  of  England, 
and  is  by  means  of  this  institution  distributed 
over  the  world.  It  is  of  great,  indeed  of  vital 
importance,  to  the  monetary  system  of  the 
country,  that  accurate  knowledge  should  be 
possessed  of  the  amount  of  specie  held  by 
the  great  centre  of  English  commerce,  the 
bank  of  England ;  but  umess  the  public  were 
also  acquainted  with  the  amount  of  specie 
held  by  the  general  community,  Uie  mere 
facts  of  the  import  and  export  of  bullion 
could  have  little  moro  than  a  scientific  or 
speculative  value.  It  is  enough  to  know  the 
causes  which  determine  the  infiux  and  efflux 
of  bullion. 

Notice  has  been  already  taken  of  the  substi- 
tution of  metallic  currency  or  money  propel^ 
under  the  head  Cujuusnct,  to  which  the  reader 
may  be  referred.    Care,  however,  must   bo 
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MONEY 

II.  Account  of  the  Contents  or  Weight,  and  of  the  Value  in  Sterling^  of  the  Principal  Gold 

Coins  of  different  Countries, 


Colaa 

In  pur« 
Gold 

Sterling 

AxjOTBiAK  Dominions  : 

f?6 

«. 

A 

SouTorain.       .       .       .   -    . 

13  10-93  1 

Doable  dncat    .... 

106-4 

18 

9-97 

Bavabia: 

Hue  d'or,  or  Maximilian . 

77* 

13 

7-44 

Ducat       .       .       ... 

53-8 

9 

4-12 

COLOONK : 

Ducat 

£2-6 

9 

8-70 

Deioiabk: 

Christian  d'or  .... 

93-3 

16 

6-14 

EN0LA2n>: 

Sorereign 

118-1 

30 

0* 

Half-aovereign .... 

56-55 

0  10' 

Frakgx  : 

1 
1 

TUvpoiiemii  ot  piece  of  30  firancs 

89-7 

15 

10-5    ! 

Hambcro : 

Ducat  (doable  in  xiroportloD)  . 

58-9 

9 

4-35 

Hanovkr: 

George  d'or      .... 

92'6 

IC 

4-66  1 

Dacat 

5S-3 

9 

5-19 

Hoixakd: 

Ducat 

52-8 

9 

4-13 

Halta: 

1 

Louis        ■       .       •       .       . 

108- 

19 

1-87 

Milan: 

Sequin 

58-3 

0 

4-98 

Doppia  or  plstolo 

88-4 

15 

7-74 

40  lire  piece  of  1808. 

179-7 

13 

9-64 

Naples  : 

6  ducat  piece  of  1783 

131-9 

31 

6-89 

3  ducat  piece,  or  oncetta,  of 

1818 

58-1 

10 

3-40 

Kkthsrlakds  : 

, 

Gold  Lion,  or  14  florin  piece    . 
10  florin  piece,  1820  . 

117-1 

20 

8-69 

93-3 

16 

6-93  1 

Cotna 


POBTUOAL : 

Dobraon  of  34,000  rees     . 

Dobra  of  1 3,800  rocA . 

Moidore  or  Lisbonnine  (i,  &c. 
In  proportion) 
Prttssia  ' 

Frederick  (doubly  of  1800 

Frederick  (single)  of  1800 
Rous: 

Scado 
Russia: 

Ducat 

Imperial   . 
Sardinia  : 

Carlino  (i  in  proportion) 
Saxokt: 

Ducat       . 
Spain  : 

Pistole      . 
Sweden : 

Ducat 

S^TnCERLAND : 

Pistole 
Tuscany  : 

Zccchino  or  sctiuin  . 
Untted  States: 

Eagle  {\  and  \  in  proportion) 
Venice  : 

Zecchiiio  or  sequin  {\  and  ^  in 
proportion)    .       ,       , 
£A<ri-  Indies  : 

Mohurof  1770  . 

Mohur,  half,  1787  (J  in  prop. 

Mohur  sicca  of  Bengal     . 

Bupce,  Bombay,  1818 

Rupee  of  Madras,  1818     . 

Pagoda  star 


Cnnt^nu 

in  pure 

Gold 


759* 
401-5 

153-2 

184-5 
92-3 

367' 


53-2 
181-9 


53-6 


Valae  in 

Sterling 


t.      d. 

134    8*96 
71    0-70 

26  11-24 

82  7-84 
16    3-42 

64  11-43 

9    4-98 

83  3*31 


319-8 

30 

8-10 

52-9 

9 

4-34 

90-1 

15  11-35 

51-9 

9 

3-23 

105-9 

18 

8-91 

58-6 

9 

5-83 

346-1 

48 

6-66 

9    5-88 


186*8 

88 

0-73 

94- 

16 

7-64 

189-8 

80 

1HV4 

164-7 

29 

1-78 

165* 

29 

3-42 

41-8 

7 

4-77 

III.  Account  of  the  Contents  of  Weighty  and  of  the  Value  in  British  Standard  Silver  at  5s.  2d. 
an  Ounce,  of  the  "Principal  SUver  Coins  of  different  Countries. 


Colni 


Aukhua: 

Rix  dollar,  or  florin.  Convention 

Copftsnck,  or  20  krentxer  piece 

Halbe  copf ,  or  10  kro^laer  piece 
Baden : 

Rixdollar 

Bavaria  : 

Rixdollar  of  1800  (|  in  propor- 
tion)    .... 

Ciopftsuc^. 
Brunswick: 

Rixdollar,  Convtfttion 

Half-rixdollar  . 
Dbhiark: 

Ryksdaler         .        . 

Half-ryksdaler. 

Mark,  specie,  or  |  ryksdaler 
Enoland: 

Crown  (old)     .        . 

Half-crown      • 

Shilling    .... 

Sixpence  .... 

Oown  (new)    . 

Half-crown      . 

Shilling    .... 

Sixpence  .    ,  . 
France: 

Franc       .     _  .     ,  .     .  . 

Demi-franc      ... 
Genoa : 

Scudo,  of  8  lire .       . 
Hamburo  : 

Rixdollar,  epocie 

Double  mark,  or  33  flchiUlng 
piooe  (single  in  proportion) 

Pieoe  of  8  schillings 
Hanover : 

Rixdollar,  ConUiMion     . 

Florin,  or  piooe  of  f ,  fine 

565 


CotHeuta 

in  pura 

Sllrer 

179-6 
59-4 
38-8 

858-1 


345*6 
59-4 

359-3 
179-6 

388-4 

194-3 

64-4 

439-7 

314-8 

85-9 

4Z'9 

403-6 

301-8 

80-7 

40-8 

69'4 
34-7 

457-4 

397-5 

310-3 
50-1 

400-3 
300-3 


Value  in 
SterUng 


2 
0 
0 


d. 

1-07 
8-29 
4-01 


4    3- 


4 
0 

4 
3 

4 
3 
0 


0-36 
8-39 

3-1 6 
1-07 

6-33 
3-11 
7-59 


Coini 


5 
3 

1 
0 

4 
3 


0* 

6- 

0- 

6- 

8*36 

4-18 
0  11-27 
0    6-68 


0 
0 

5 

4 

3 
0 

4 

2 


9-69 
4'»l 

3-87 

7-49 

5-36 
6-99 

7-89 
3*90 


Holland: 
Florin  or  guilder  ()  in  prop.) 
13  stiver  piece  .        . 
Florin  of  Batavia     . 

LUBECK : 

Rixdollar,  specie      .       . 

Mark        .... 
LrccA : 

Scudo       .... 
Malta: 

Onnoc  of  30  tari  of  Emmanuel 
Pinto    .... 

3  tarl  piece 
Mii^an: 

Scudo  ot  6  lire  (j^  in  prop.) 

Lira 

Modkna : 

Scudo       .... 
Kapi  j» : 

Ducat  new  (^  in  proportion) 

Piece  of  10  Carlini  . 

KSTRERLANDS: 

Florin       .... 
Half-florin  (with  diviaious  iu 

proportion)  .  '     . 
Poland: 

Florin,  or  gulden     • 
Portugal : 
New  crusado,  1809  .   '    . 
Seis  vlntems,  or  j)iece  of  120 

rees  .... 
Testoon  .... 
Tres  vlntems,  or  pica}  of  CO 

rees,  1803  ^ 

Haff-teetoon,  1802    . 
PoirrcouESB  Colonies  : 
Pieoe  of  8  macutes,  of  Portu 

gneee  Africa 
Ditto  of  4  ditto 


ConttnU 

In  jinro 

SilTer 


«Tfc 

146-8 

92-4 

141-6 

391-9 
105-1 

873-3 


337-4 
17-7 


319-6 
53-8 

387-4 

295-4 
396-1 

148-4 

n- 

84- 

198-3 

46-6 
42-5 

28-3 
30-4 


159-8 
78-1 


Vmino  In 
Stvrlliig 


1 

1 
1 

4 
1 


A 

8-49 
0-90 
7-77 

6-72 
3-67 


4    3-98 


3 
0 

8 
0 


11-11 
2-41 

8-62 
7-37 


3    4-13 


3 
3 


.')-24 
5-20 

8-72 


0  10-46 
0  11-72 
3    407 


0 
0 

0 
0 


6-50 
5-93 

3-35 

3-ai 


1  10-31 
0  10-90  i 


MONEY 


ContcnU 

Talae  in 

COBCSBti 

Tilwln 

Coins 

In  pure 

SterUlig 

Coin 

in  pur* 

BIlTW 

ai«iing 

Prussia  : 

Wf*- 

«. 

iL 

IC*' 

$.    d. 

BWlTABllLAKD : 

Eca  of  4  frankcn 

Kixdollar,  Oonwnti&n      • 

U9' 

4 

213 

407-8 

4    818 

Florin,  or  piece  of  }         .       . 

198-4 

3 

8-70 

Tcrjckt: 

Roicb: 

Piastro,1818    .       •       .       . 

67-7 

0    9-46 

Scndo,  or  crown       .       .       • 

871-6 

4 

8-87 

Tuscamt: 

Meszo-scudo,  or  half-crown     . 

185-7 

a 

1-98 

Lira 

68-4 

0    7-45 

Paolo 

87-2 

0 

6-19 

Ukited  States: 

Bubsia: 

Dollar 

870-1 

4    8-68 

Rouble 

812-1 

8 

7-68 

WlRTKUBEBO: 

Bouble  of  AlezaDder,  1 806 

278-1 

8 

2-83 

Bixdollar,  specie 

669-1 

4    3-14 

20  copeck  piece,  1767 

62*6 

0 

8-74 

Oopftsnck         .... 

69-8 

0    8-86 

ft  copeck  piece  .... 

15-3 

0 

2-13 

EAirr  iMDiBs: 

Sarddoa: 

Bupee    sicca,  coined   by  the 

Scndo,  or  crown  (|  and  l  In 

East  India  Company  at  Cal- 

prop.) 

824-7 

9-34 

cutta 

176-8 

8    0-64 

Saxomt: 

Calcutta,  1818  . 

176-9 

8    0-66 

Bixdollar,  ConvenUon  (|  and  I 

Bombay,  new,  or  Borat, 

in  proportion)      .       . 

868-3 

2-01 

1818       .... 

164-7 

111-01 

Sicilt: 

Company's  rupee,  1886 

166- 

1  11- 

Scudo  (1  in  proportion)  . 

848-3 

0-62 

Fanam,  Cananore    . 

83-9 

0    4-6 

Spain: 

Bombav,  old        .        .       . 
Pondicherry        , 

86- 

0    4-88 

Dollar,  of  late  coinage     . 

870-9 

8-79 

22-8 

0    818 

Half -dollar,  ditto     . 

186-4 

1-88 

Ditto,  double 

89* 

0    6-44 

Swxdek: 

Gulden  of  the  Dutch  East  India 

Bixdollar 

888-5 

6-28 

Company,  1820     . 

148-4 

1    8^9 

For  the  changes  introdnced  into  the  G^erman 
Union,  see  Zolltebbin. 

The  following  tables  of  ancient  mon^  are 
extracted  from  the  essay  of  the  Bey.  Kobert 


Hussey,  M.A.,  Bometime  Professor  of  Eccle- 
siastical Histoiy  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
the  latest  and  most  accurate  authority  on  the 
subject : — 


I.  Attic  Standard, 


Chalcns  (of  Copper) 
Obolns 


i 


8 


16 


24 


32 


8 


12 


16 


48 


24 


6 


8 


12 


ObolOB 
Obolns 


8 


6 


13 


34 


600 


8,600 


Diobolns     •       •       .       , 
TriobolQB 

Tetiobolns 


U 


6 


13 


800 


18,000 


n 


8 


300 


12,000 


l\    Drachma 

Didrachma 


8 


6 


160 


100 


9,000  I   6,000 


60 


8,000 


Tctmdrachma 
Mina 


26 


1,600 


60 


OUent 


£     s.    4,   q. 

-8125 

1-626 
8*86 
1  3-6 

8  1 

4  8*6 

6  8 

9  8 
17  8 
8    8 

•  418 

•  248  15 


IL  .^^netan  Standard, 


IT 


Obolns  .       •       • 
Obblua  . 

Diobolus 


2 


6 


13 


84 


Ingrs. 

«.(!.  q, 
8       10*688 


1 


6 


18 


H 


8 


6 


16 
83 
48 


Triobolns     .       • 

Drachma     .         96    1  1 8 
Didrachma  198    8  8  3 


31*166 
4  3*88 
6  3*6 


m. 

Sezti 

Soman  Money  up  to  Augustus. 

da 

Qoadrans     ...... 

Copptf* 

d,    q-  ^ 
•364U 

*68m 

3 
8 

n 

Triens  ...»•• 

•7083 

3 

H 

Semioria       •       •       •       • 

1-0625 

6 

4 

8 

3 

AS          •         .         •         • 

2-125 

13 
24 

8 

6 

4 

3 

4 

Dnpondius  . 

1  -26 

16 

12 

8 

3 

BosUulins 

2-6 

48 

33 

24 
48 

16 
88 

8 

16 

4 
S 

3 

4 

Qoinarlua 

4-1 

96 

64 

8 

DeDarios 

8-2 
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MONEYERS 
IV.    saver. 

Tcranciiu 

SembeUa  .       •       •       • 
Libella  . 

Sntortiiu  . 


16 


32 


M 


8 


8 


16 


8 


QnlnariaB  . 
Denariui 


'63195 
1^25 
2-126 

S    -6 

4    •! 

8    *3 


Gold. 

]>en«rli  12}  Half  Anreiu 
26   AimstiB        • 
Milto  NumxnisBefbertltiin 


£  t.    d. 

8  101 
17    8{ 
8  17    1 


y.  Botnan  Monejf  afUr  Augtuiu8. 
Sextula   •       •       «       • 


1}  Qoadmui 
Triens 


12 


24 


48 


96 


U 


8 


10 


82 


64 


^ 


3 


12 


24 


48 


RwnlBriw 
Aa. 


8 


16 


83 


8 


16 


DnpondltM 
SestertluB 


8 


Qninarioa 


2   DenfurloB 


8125 
•46875 
*625 
*9375 
1*876 
3'76 
13*6 
3    -3 
7    '3 


Anraa8as36  Denarii     15  7    *3 
MDle  Nimunia.£7  16«.  id. 


VI.  Hebrew  Money. 


G€rah 


6 


10 


20 


1,200 


60,000 


Beba 


240 


12,000 


2 


120 


6,000 


Shekel  . 


60 


£  *.   d,    q. 
1  2-37 

7  8-36 

1  a  2*72 

2  7  1*49 
7  16  10    '8 


3,000  60    Odcar. 


or  Talent  896   5  10 


Of  the  monqr  mentioned  in  the  Ooopolfl :  g. 
LeptonorHite     .         .       .        » 0*244 
3  Leptasl  QnadnuiB,  or  faithJngB0*488 

XoneTerSv  Companj'  of.  Certain  officers 
of  the  Mint  wer^  thus  designated,  under  whose 
superintendence  and  responsibility  the  various 
moneys  of  the  reahn  were  manufactured.  In 
the  year  1887  the  government  contracts  with 
this  company  ceasied,  and  tiieir  duties  were 
transferred  to  other  officers  under  the  more 
immediate  appointment  of  the  Master  of  the 
Mint  The  details  of  these  changes,  and  of  the 
duties  of  the  moneyers  as  contractors  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  money  of  the  realm,  will 
be  found  in  the  Parliamentaiy  Reports  rela^ 
ting  to  the  Mint,  published  in  1837.     [Mint.I 

MooffoUler  SaUoon.  A  balloon  filled 
-with  atmospheric  air  considerably  dilated 
by  heat,  so  called  from  its  inventor.  A  fire- 
balloon, 
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MONOCHROME 

MonlUfoim  (Lat.  monile,  a  neclclace).  A 
Botanical  term :  it  is  applied  to  the  pod  of  the 
Hedysarum  moniliferu-m^  from  its  necklace-like 
appearance. 

lIBoiiiiiilaoeflB  (Monimia,  one  of  the  genera). 
An  order  of  diclinous  Exogens,  of  the  Meni- 
spermal  alliance,  consisting  of  aromatic  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves.  They  are 
found  mostly  in  the  forests  of  South  America. 
The  order  is  distinguished  by  its  perigynous 
stamens,  its  pendulous  seeds,  and  its  small 
embryo  on  the  outside  of  copious  fleshy 
albumen. 

MonlaSa  (after  M.  Moniz,  a  botanist  of 
Madeira).  A  subarborescent  genus  of  UmbeUi- 
fer<B  found  on  the  island  of  Deserta  Grande, 
one  of  the  Madeira  group,  where  it  is  called 
the  Carrot-tree.  It  lus  a  crooked  woody  stem, 
one  to  four  feet  high,  gouty  at  the  base,  ter- 
minating in  a  tuft  of  decompound  broadly 
triangular  fern-like  leaves  one  to  three  feet 
long,  and  small  white  flowers  disposed  in 
compound  many-rayed  umbels.  The  orchil- 
gatherevB  and  flshezmen,  who  resort  to  the 
island,  eat  the  roots^when  prevented  by  weather 
from  getting  better  food.  These  roots  have 
long  curved  horn-like  divisions,  black  outside, 
farinaceous  and  white  within,  and  much  more 
fibrous  than  those  of  a  carrot. 

Blonkeypot*  A  name  given  to  the  woody 
pericarp  of  Lecythis  oilaria. 

BKonksbood.  The  Aconitum  Napellus  of 
botanists.     [Acomttb.] 

Monooarpoim  (Gr.  fUyos,  single ;  icapvJr, 
friUt).  In  Botany,  a  term  invented  by  De 
Candolle  to  designate  what  gardeners  call 
annual  plants,  and  a  few  others  which,  like 
the  American  aloe,  although  they  may  live  for 
many  years,  yet  perish  as  soon  as  they  have 
once  borne  fruit. 

BKonooniainjrdooiui  (Gr.  lUyot;  x^'^^h 
a  eloak).  In  Botany,  appUed  to  those  plants 
which  have  but  one  floral  envelope. 

Xonoebord  (Gr.  i»ov6x<»pboSf  with  one 
string).  In  Music,  an  instrument  consisting 
of  a  single  string  stretehed  between  two 
bridges  stending  on  a  graduated  rule,  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  variety  and  pro- 
portion of  musical  sounds.  The  monochord  is 
called  the  kamumical  cancut  or  the  canonical 
rule. 

Monoobromatle  XAinp.  When  a  solution 
of  common  salt  is  added  to  spirit  of  wine,  the 
mixture  bums  with  a  flame  in  which  yellow 
predominates  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  coloured  rays ;  the  consequence  is,  that 
obi'ecte  viewed  by  this  light  are  all  either 
yellow  or  black,  and  deficient  in  the  tints 
which  they  exhibit  when  seen  by  solar  lights 
or  b^  that  of  our  ordinary  combustibles.  (Sir 
David  Brewster,  Family  lAbrary^  on  '  Natural 
Magic.') 

Monootarome  (Gr.  fJLoy6xp«f*oSf  of  one 
colour).  A  painting  executed  in  a  single  colour, 
but  relievea  by  light  and  shade.  A  drawing 
in  chiaro-scuro  is  a  monochrome,  whether  in 
black  and  white  or  in  any  colour  and  white. 


MONOCOTYLEDONS 

IVIany  of  the  ancient  painters  were  mono- 
chromists,  as  for  instance  Zeuxis  :  the  skia- 
gram or  silhouette  is  not  a  monochrome,  though 
executed  in  a  single  colour.     [Paintino.] 

Monocotyledons  (Gr.  fiSyos^  and  jtotu- 
Xtil^y^  a  cavity).  A  class  of  plants  having  but 
one  cotyledon  or  seed-lobe  in  the  embryo. 
The^  are  now  more  generally  called  Endogsnb 
[which  see], 

MonodelpliB  (Gr.  fUvo^^  and  ScA^^s,  a 
womb).  A  name  given  by  De  Blainville  to 
the  first  sub-class  in  his  binary  division  of 
Mammalia,  comprehending  those  which  have 
no  supplementary  external  pouch  or  marsu- 
pium,  but  which  bring  forth  the  yoimg  in  a 
state  sufficiently  mature  not  to  require  such 
additional  protection.  It  is  antithetical  to 
Didelphfl. 

Monodon  (Grr.  ixovSBovs,  one-toothed).  The 
generic  name  of  the  narwhal,  signifying  its 
supposed  peculiarity  of  having  but  one  tooth, 
which  projects  like  a  horn  from  the  fore- 
part of  the  head ;  a  second  tooth,  however,  is 
always  to  be  found  concealed  in  the  adjoining 
jaw,  where  it  remains  in  a  rudimental  state. 
In  the  female  both  tusks  are  rudimental. 

Monody  (Grr.  fiovtjpSla,  a  solo).  A  species 
of  poem  of  a  mournful  character,  in  which  a 
single  mourner  is  supposed  to  bewail  himself: 
thus  distinguished  from  those  pastoral  elegies 
(like  the  Daphnis  of  Virgil)  which  are  in  the 
Ibrm  of  dialogues. 

BKonoDCia  (Gr.  fA6vos ;  oIkos,  a  house).  In 
Botany,  the  twenty-first  cla^s  in  the  system  of 
LinnaDus,  comprising  the  Androgynous  plants, 
or  those  whose  structure  is  boUi  male  and 
female.  Thus  monacious  means  having  both 
male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  plant, 
but  separate. 

Monoffenesls  (Ghr.  fiSyos;  yirtcis,  birth). 
Professor  van  Beneden  understands  this  term 
as  applied  to  the  direct  developement  e.  g:  of 
an  Entozoon  from  a  parent  resembling  itself. 
Prof.  A.  Thomson  uses  it  as  applied  to  descent  of 
an  individual  from  one  parent  form,  containing 
both  the  sperm  cell  and  germ  cell,  or  male  and 
female  parent  principles. 

Monogram  (Gr.  fi6yos,  and  ypdfifut,  letter^ 
or  toritinff).  An  abbreviation  of  a  name  by 
means  of  a  cipher  composed  of  two  or  more 
letters  intertwined  with  each  other.  Mono- 
grams were  used  on  coins  in  very  ancient 
times,  being  found  on  Greek  medals  of  the 
age  of  Philip  and  Alexander  of  Macedon.  The 
Greek  monogram  of  the  name  of  Christ,  which 
resembles  P  placed  perpendicularly    in  the 

middle  of  an  X,  thus  j^,  is  found  on  coins  of  the 

age  of  Constantino.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  ancient  monograms  are  still  unintelligible. 
Among  others  whose  researches  on  the  ancient 
monograms  may  be  consulted  with  advantage 
are :  Montfaucon,  Palaoffraphia  Graca ;  Froe- 
lich,  Annal.  Reg.  Syr. ;  Combe,  Museum  Hun- 
terianum;  Torremuzza,  Description  des  Mon- 
nates  de  Sidle;  Pellerin,  RectteU  des  Villes 
des  Pciiples,  et  des  Bois\  Mionnet,   Traite  d 
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la  Numismatique.  Monograms  are  frequently 
found  on  coins  and  maps  of  the  middle  ages ; 
and  they  are  'also  to  be  met  with  as  a  substitute 
for  the  signature  jof  the  princes  of  that  period. 
This  class  of  monograms  is  of  great  injportance, 
and  their  investigation  constitutes  a  distinct 
and  peculiar  branch  of  diplomatics.  In  later 
times  monograms  were  frequently  emj)loyedby 
printers  and  engravers  to  recora  their  names 
at  the  end  or  on  the  title-page  of  a  book,  or  in 
some  portion  of  an  engraving.  The  Abb6  de 
Marolles,  in  1667,  was  the  first  who  directed 
attention  to  this  branch  of  the  subject;  and 
to  him  succeeded  Florent  Lecomte  (Cabinet 
des  Singularitis  d Architecture,  ^c);  Orlwidi 
(Abecedario  Pitiorico) ;  Fr.  Chriit  (Anseige  und 
Atislegunff  der  Monogrammaium) ;  De  virby 
(Dictionnaire  d Architecture);  and  Bartsch 
(Peintregraveur,  a  work  of  great  accuracy  and 
research).  But  the  most  6omj[>lete  and  accurate 
information  on  this.clasa  of  jnonogramsis  to 
be  found  in  the  editio  optima  of  Brulliot 
{Dictionnaire  des  Monogramfnes^  ^o.,  avec  Us- 
quels  les  Peinjtres^  ^c,  ont  designS  Uurs  N(m£, 
2  tom.  4to.  Munich  1832 ;  a  work  founded  on 
the  principle  of  considering  \hejirst  letter  of 
the  monogram  as  the  key  to  its  explanation). 

Monogrrapb  (Gr.  jc^rof,  and  ypA^,  I 
write).  A  treatise  or  memoir  on  a  single 
subject,  as,  for  example,  the  greater  part  of 
the  memoirs  which  are  read  before  learned 
societies. 

MononrnlA  (Gr.  ^^iwf,  and  7vy^,  afemdic). 
Tn  Botany,  the  name  given  by  linnsus  'u  his 
system  to  the  first  order  or  subdivision  in  each 
of  the  first  thirteen  classes  of  plants,  comprising 
such  as  have  one  pistil  or  stigma  only  in  a 
flower.  Thus  monogynous  means  having  but 
one  style  or  stigma. 

Monoid  (Gr.  fio'vociS^f,  of  one  form).  A 
name  given,  by  Prol  Cayley  {Proo.  of  British 
Association,  1862)  to  a  surface  which  possesses 
a  conical  point  of  the  highest  (n—  1)^  possible 
order.  Such  a  surface  is  represented  by  the 
equation  Qm  »  P,  where  P  and  Q  are  homogeno' 
ous  functions  of  a,  y,  e  of  the  orders  n  and  n  - 1 
respectively,  and  wbQ  is  the  equation  of  a 
plane.  The  origin  is  the  conical  point,  or  ver- 
tex. The  cones  P  and  Q  are  called  respectively 
the  superior  and  inferior  cones  of  the  monoid* 
Such  surfaces  are  of  tise  in  the  investigation 
and  representation  of  curves  in  space.  The 
hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  is  a  familiar  instance 
of  a  monoid. 

Monolltb  (Gr.  lAoviKiBot,  of  one  stone). 
A  term  recently  introduced  into  England,  to 
signify  a  pillar  consisting  of  a  single  stone. 
Herodotus  speaks  of  a  huge  rock  of  this  sort 
in  front  of  a  temple  at  Sais,  which  was  scooped 
out^  and  contained  an  apartment  eighteen 
cubits  in  length,  twelve  in  breadth,  and  five  in 
height.  It  was  said  to  have  been  transportiHl 
from  the  town  of  Elephantine  by  order  of 
king  Amasis,  and  to  have  occupied  3,000  men 
for  three  years  in  conveying  it.  Some  renjark- 
able  monoliths  have  been  found  in  Egypt ;  of 
these  the  lodiac  of  Denderah,  and  the  obelisk 
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«f  Luxor,  Ixyth  of  which  hare  been  remoTed 
to  Paris,  are  veU-known  examples. 

Monoloffna  (Chr.  ^yof,  and  x6yof,  a  diS" 
course).  A  speech  uttered  by  one  of  the 
dramatia  personse  of  a  play  when  alone,  or,  as 
it  is  vulgarly  termed,  speaking  to  himself.  Li 
the  drama  of  ancient  Greece  soliloquies  are 
rare ;  for  the  passages  at  the  commencement, 
or  prologues  of  plays,  where  the  first  actor 
comes  forward  and  explains  his  own  character 
and  something  of  the  subject  of  the  piece  to 
Ihe  audience,  can  hardly  be  termed  sohloquies. 
The  speech  of  i^ax  before  his  death,  in  the 
play  of  Sophodes,  is  a  celebrated  exception. 

aionomaiiia  (Gr.  /t^ror,  and  ixaimfuUf  I 
rage).  Insanity  upon  one  particular  subject, 
the  mind  being  in  an  apparently  sound  state  in 
Zbferenoe  to  other  matters. 

BBonome  or  Monomial  (Gr.  ^wf ,  and 
pitffiof,  abortion).  In  Algebra^  an  expression 
consisting  of  a  single  term.  It  may  or  may 
not  contain  more  3ian  one  factor.  Thus  a, 
2a6,  ZoM^  are  monomials. 

XonomeraBS  (Gr.  ii&¥09^  and  /iiip^f,  a 
limb).  A  section  of  Coleopterous  insects,  in- 
eluding  those  in  which  the  tarsi  were  supposed 
to  be  formed  of  a  single  joint. 

KoBomyarios  (Gr.  it6vos^  and  iivAv,  mus- 
cle). Biyalves  or  conchifers,  which  hare  only 
one  adductor  musde,  and  consequently  but  one 
muscular  impression  on  each  viuTe. 

MonoBenraas  (Gr.  liAvoSf  and  v^vpop, 
'nerve).  A  term  applied  hj  Rudolphi  to  the 
series  or  primary  diyision  comprehending  the 
animals  which  he  believed  to  have  only  the 
ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  as  the  molluscs 
and  insects. 

MoBopotalooa  (Gr.  fi^s,  and  WroXor,  a 
petal).  In  Botany,  a  term  applied  to  a  corolla 
the  petals  of  which  cohere  by  their  contiguous 
margins,  so  as  to  form  a  tube. 

SCoBopliylloas  (Gr.  ftor^uXXof,  one- 
leaved).  In  Botany,  a  term  applied  to  a 
calyx  the  sepals  of  which  cohere  by  their 
contiguous  edges  into  a  kind  of  tube  or  cup. 
It  also  denotes  anything  which  has  only  one 
leaf. 

SKonopbyodoBts  (Gr.  fi6ros ;  ^^,  I  gene- 
rate; idovs,  tooth).  In  Zoology,  those  mammals 
which  generate  one  set  of  teeth,  as  e.g.  the 
sloths,  armadillos,  orycteropus,  omithorhyn- 
ehus,  and  the  true  oetaoea;  all  other  mammals 
that  have  teeth  generate  two  sets,  called 
deciduous  and  permanent. 

MoBopliy sites  (Gr.  fiovo^virtTcu,  from 
fi^i'OT,  and  ^6ffis,  nature).  A  name  given  in 
the  fifth  centuiy  to  certain  heretics  who,  in 
the  language  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  '  con- 
founded the  substance,'  that  is,  the  divine  and 
human  substance,  which  are  united  in  Christ, 
but  neither  absorbed  into  the  other.  [In- 
caxsatiok;  Euttchiaks;  Nbstobiaks.] 

MonoplourolvraBotalana  (G^.  tiov&irXfv- 
por,  with  one  side,  and  fipdyxta,  giUs).    A  name 

?'[ven  by  De  BlainviUe  to  an  order  of  his  class 
'araeephalophora,  comprehending  those  species 
which  leave  the  branchiae  more  or  less  com- 
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pletely  covered  by  a  part  of  the  mantle,  and 
situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  body. 

XoBopoly  (Gr.  iiovomaXiOf  from  /mpos,  alonCf 
and  im\4u,  I  sell).  In  the  history  of  English 
commerce,  we  shall  find  that  the  natural 
freedom  of  trade  has  been  greatly  interfered 
with  by  regulations  which,  originally  enacted  as 
measures  of  police,  or  for  public  defence,  have 
been  made,  as  a  portion  of  the  royal  or  par- 
liamentary prerogative,  a  source  of  income  to 
the  crown,  or  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  the 
favourites  of  a  dommant  party  in  the  legislature* 
It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  natural  right  to  free 
exchange,  and  that  any  interference  with  the 
fundamental  privilege  of  individual  action  (that, 
namely,  of  disposing  according  to  the  best  of 
a  man's  discretion  of  his  personal  labour  or 
its  products)  can  be  defended  only  on  those 
grounds  of  publ.c  policy  which  on  any  inter- 
pretation of  the  theory  of  government  must 
override  private  interest  or  convenience,  in  cases 
where  the  latter  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with 
the  former.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe, 
that  such  a  clashing  of  interests  is  very  rarely 
of  other  than  obvious  solution. 

In  early  times  the  police  exercised  over 
craftsmen  and  traders  in  towns,  and  by  impli- 
cation over  the  apprenticeship  of  the  former 
and  the  registration  of  the  latter  in  a  guild 
or  fraternity,  stood  in  the  place  of  that  modem 
method  of  municipal  government  which  is  not 
less  effective  than  the  ancient  r^me,  and  far 
less  obstructive  in  its  incidence.  The  appren- 
ticeship of  the  artisan  and  the  registration  of 
the  trader  was  a  pledge  of  good  conduct^  and  as 
the  privilege  in  either  case  was  to  some  extent 
a  reversal  of  the  feudal  system  of  dependence, 
the  aid  of  the  crown  was  invoked  in  order  to 
create  and  confirm  the  privileges  of  the  borough 
towns.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  right 
of  sole  labour  and  sole  sale,  which  the  town 
achieved  as  a  protection  from  feudal  lords,  and 
the  crown  sustained  as  a  barrier  against  feudal 
insolence  or  independence,  degenerated,  when 
the  motive  for  the  institution  was  abolished, 
into  a  narrow  monopoly  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
lucrative  prerogative  on  the  other.  The  first 
age  of  monopoly  was  the  monopoly  of  chartered 
towns,  and  their  analogues,  the  great  privilegod 
markets  or  fairs. 

This  aacient  prerogative  of  the  crown  was 
after  the  Reformation,  when  society  was  wholly 
revolutionised,  exercised  in  favour  of  individuals. 
Towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  grant 
of  monopolies  to  private  traders  had  become  so 
general,  and  withal  so  intolerable,  as  to  provoke 
angry  comments  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  in  particular  one  of  the  members  en- 
quired whether  bread  had  not  been  made  sub- 
ject to  monopolv.  These  private  monopolies 
were  declared  illegal  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.  But  in  the  end  the  powers 
claimed  by  the  crown  were  usurped  by  par- 
liament. 

Charters  conferring  special  rights  and  sole 
privities  of  trade  on  companies  have  their 
beginning  at  about  the  same  date  with  private 
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monopolies,  but  after  the  Bevolntion  they  were 
conferred  in  important  cases  very  freely  by  par- 
liament. There  was  indeed  this  defence  for 
the  action  of  the  legislature,  that  some  of  these 
corporations  of  traders,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  South  Sea  Company, 
did  considerable  public  service  in  negotiating 
loans,  and  in  securing  lower  terms  for  the 
creation  of  public  stock  than  could  perhaps  have 
been  procured  by  general  subscription.  But>  as 
we  have  learnt  since  the  priTileges  of  these 
great  companies  have  been  invaded  or  annulled, 
the  effect  of  the  restriction  has  been  exceedingly 
detrimental  to  the  growth  of  public  wealth.  Had 
not  the  monopoly  of  the  bank  of  England  been 
invaded,  the  benefits  of  joint-stock  banking 
could  not  possibly  have  been  afforded  to  the 
community ;  and,  still  more  markedly,  if  the 
sole  privilege  of  trade  in  the  East,  secured  by 
its  older  charters  to  the  East  India  Company, 
had  not  been  annulled,  the  vast  and  flourish- 
ing commerce  with  the  regions  lying  beyond 
the  Cape  would  have  been  represented  by  the 
languid  and  unprofitable  transactions  of  the 
incorporated  merchants  of  Leadenhall  Street. 
All  the  energy  which  is  now  peopling  Austral- 
asia with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  would  have 
been  lost  or  rendered  abortive  if  the  old  mono- 
poly of  the  Companv  had  been  retained. 

A  fourth  phase  oi  monopoly  was  that  which 
characterisea  the  colonial  system.  In  order  to 
secure  the  fancied  benefits  of  a  sole  trade,  the 
government  of  this  cotmtry,  in  return  for  a  rigid 
system  of  an  exclusive  market  for  its  own  pro- 
duce, secured  the  colonists  the  questionable 
boon  of  imperial  protection,  and  reciprocated 
their  own  exclusive  right  of  traffic  by  prohibit- 
ing or  visiting  with  enormous  duties  the  impor- 
tation of  raw  produce  from  indei>endent  states, 
provided  the  vame  commodities  formed  a  part 
of  colonial  industry.  Hence  the  differential 
duties  on  sugar,  coffee,  timber,  &c.  It  is 
manifest  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
colony  and  the  mother  country  were  equally 
losers.  Both  paid  higher  prices,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  expended  more  labour  for  inferior 
articles.  The  merit  of  refuting  theoretically 
the  absurdities  of  the  colonial  system  must  be 
assigned  to  Adam  Smith;  the  practical  explo- 
sion of  the  reciprocity  scheme  was  found  in 
the  immense  impulse  given  to  trade  by  the  in- 
dependence of  we  American  plantations,  not- 
withstanding the  gloomy  preaictions  of  com- 
merinal  men  with  which  the  commencement  of 
that  epoch  was  accompanied. 

In  modem  langnage,  the  term  monopoly  is 
used  somewhat  loosely  for  such  special  advan- 
tages as  are  assigned  or  supposed  to  be  assigned 
to  particular  interests  in  the  community,  and 
which  are  held  up  to  odium  under  the  name  of 
class  legislation.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which 
any  discussion  on  the  nature  or  the  number  of 
such  privileges  can  be  fitly  introduced ;  but  in 
general  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  economical 
axiom,  that  every  invasion  of  absolute  freedom 
in  acts  of  exchange  is  perpetually  open  to 
assault,  and  can  omy  be  defended  on  the  high- 
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est  grounds  of  public  policy;  and  that  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  the  advantage  given  to  par- 
ticular interests  is  only  apparent,  and  tends  by 
a  just  law  of  retribution  to  the  ultimate  injury 
of  the  favoured  class,  just  as  it  is  asswedly  an 
inexcusable  wrong  to  the  general  public 

MonopolyloiTiM  (Ghr.  fUiHis ;  rokOs,  manp ; 
and  K&yo9,  a  disoouney  A  term  recently  in- 
vented to  designate  an  entertainment  in  which 
a  single  actor  sustains  many  characters. 

Monopteral  (Gr.  fioi^rrcpoy,  wUh  but  one 
wina).  In  Architecture,  a  temple,  or  dienlar 
enclosure  of  columns,  without  a  cell. 

BKoBorbjniM.  A  composition  in  verse,  in 
which  all  the  lines  end  with  the  same  liiyme. 
This  species  of  composition  is  said  to  om  its 
invention  to  Benin,  who  wrote  in  Latin,  and 
dedicated  his  monorhymes  to  Pope  Alexander 

in. 

aKoaosepalowk  In  Botany,  having  the 
sepals  all  united  into  one  body  by  their  edges. 

Monostoma  (Gr.  yuwivropMt,  with  one 
mouth).  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Trematode 
Entozoa,  including  those  whidi  hare  only  a 
single  pore,  serving  at  ones  for  nutrition  and 
adhesion. 

MonottMlanuuui  (G^.  /i^mw,  and  <M[\ayior, 
a  chamber).  This  term  is  applied  to  those 
univalve  shells  which  have  only  one  chamber. 

BKonotlielrai  (Gr.  m^ivi ,  and  dctff,  God), 
The  belief  in  the  existence  of  one  God,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  polytheism,  the  belief  in  many 
gods.  The  attempt  to  ascertain  the  extent  or 
the  origin  of  such  a  belief  must  cany  us  into 
an  examination  not  only  of  historical  and  other 
documents,  but  also  of  numan  language.  If  it 
be  the  fact  that  all  names  or  words  which  now 
bear  an  abstruse  signification  *  had  their  first 
rise  from  sensible  ideas,'  that  words  which  now 
denote  the  Divine  Spirit  meant  originally  no- 
thing more  than  the  breath  of  the  sky ;  if  it 
be  true,  as  Professor  Max  MiUler  holds,  that  the 
establishment  of  human  relationships  succeeded 
the  dawn  of  a  knowledge  of  numbers,  and  pre- 
ceded the  conception  of  a  Creator,  a  Ruler,  and 
Father  of  men,  it  would  follow  that  the  convic- 
tion of  the  existence  of  one  God  was  the  result 
not  of  an  intuition  but  of  a  gsadual  education. 
The  question  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled 
on  the  ground  of  authority ;  for  even  if  it  be 
granted  that  the  third  diapter  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  sets  forth  unmistakably  a  religion  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  and  supre- 
macy of  the  Godhead  was  united  with  that  of 
a  coequal  and  coetemal  Trinity,  we  cannot  by 
reference  to  such  a  record  aoconnt  for  the 
growth  or  decay  of  monotheistic  belief  in  na- 
tions cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  Se- 
mitic race.  If  it  be  maintained  that  the  Hel- 
lenic Zeus  is  a  corruption  of  the  Supreme  God 
originally  revealed  (Gladstone,  Homer  a$td  the 
Homerio  Age  ii.  43  &c.),  we  are  met  by  the 
difficulty  tliat  that  which  is  so  perveirtod  cannot 
become  clearer  and  more  definite  in  the  very 
process  of  corrupt  developement.  On  such  a 
supposition  not  only  must  the  positive  truths 
imparted  at  first  undergo  distortion,  but  the 
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ideas  involyed  in  them  must  become  weaker 
and  weaker;  and  thus  the  personalitj  and 
power  of  Zens  wonld  be  more  distinct  and  real 
m  the  earliest  times  than  in  the  later,  which 
appears  not  to  have  been  the  case.  Bnt  if  we 
take  the  earlier  Vedic  writings  as  exhibiting 
the  most  primitiye  workings  of  the  hnman 
mind  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  wonld 
seem  that  the  consciousness  of  iJieir  own 
existence  led  men  to  attribute  life  to  every  ob- 
ject. This  life  was  not  necessarily  personal, 
for  thej  had  scarcely  reached  the  distinction 
between  consciousness  and  personality ;  it  was 
BJmply  confined  to  consciousness ;  and  ereiy 
object  became  a  living  reality,  and  every  word 
a  speaking  picture.  Hence  arose  the  mythical 
speech  which  described  the  daily  and  annual 
course  of  the  sun  rMTTH0ix>OT],  the  succession 
of  summer  and  winter,  and  the  phenomena  of 
clouds,  lightning,  earthquake  and  storms.  In 
all  this  there  was,  it  seems,  no  personification, 
and  still  less  was  there  auy  allegoiy  or  meta- 
phor; but  while  such  language  expressed  a 
sentiment  and  a  belief,  it  was  hot  strictly  a 
religion.  This  first  condition  of  thought,  which 
r«^^arded  every  object  in  creation  as  endowed 
with  life,  could  have  in  itself  only  two  possible 
developements.  It  must  issue  either  in  an 
anthropomorphous  polytheism,  or  a  degrading 
fetish  worship ;  in  other  words,  into  a  multipli- 
cation of  deities  with  human  forms  and  pas- 
sions, or  into  an  abject  terror  of  inanimate 
things.  The  former  result  is  exhibited  in  the 
mythological  system  of  the  (Greeks  and  Latins ; 
but  it  cannot  perhaps  be  said  with  truth  that 
this  mytholo^  determined  the  convictions  of 
any  who  deserved  the  name  of  thinkers.  All 
prayed  to  Zeus;  but  if  the  Homeric  poems 
speak  of  a  2jeus  who  has  many  earthly  loves 
and  is  at  once  arbitrary  and  sensuat  it  is 
equally  certain  that  Achilles  does  not  pray  to  a 
lying  god  who  owns  no  law  for  himself  and 
cannot  be  a  law  for  man.  If  the  Hesiodic 
poets  ascribe  to  the  gods  horrible  banquets,  to 
which  Pindar  and  Plato  refused  to  cive  o^dence, 
the  same  poets  bid  all  men  to  follow  after  jus- 
tice, because  the  gods  spend  their  time  not  in 
feasting,  but  in  watching  the  ways  and  works 
of  men.  In  short,  an  examination  of  the  He- 
siodic writings  seems  to  establish  the  position 
that  the  srossness  and  elaborateness  of  a  my- 
thological system  is  not  necessarily  a  measure 
or  a  test  of  the  real  religious  convictions  of  a 
people,  or  at  all  events  of  the  thinking  portion 
of  a  people.  Thus,  while  familiarly  handling 
these  mythical  tales,  Sophocles  (Od.  Tyr,  863) 
could  speak  unequivocaUy  of  a  purity  in  word 
and  deed  which  has  its  birth  not  on  earth  but 
in  heaven,  and  of  which  the  imperishable  law 
is  realised  in  a  god  as  holy  and  everlasting. 
The  case  of  the  Jewish  people  is  closely  paral- 
lel ;  for  while  the  prophets  exhibit  a  sure  and 
stead&st  trust  in  one  God  who  is  the  Father 
and  Judge  of  all  men,  yet  their  constant  re- 
monstrances are  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  could  scarcely  be 
characterised  by  any  other  name  than  that  of 
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polytheists  down  at  least  to  the  time  of  the 
nabylonish  captivity.  But  a  further  light  is 
thrown  on  the  subject,  if  we  examine  those 
earlier  Vedic  writings  which  form  '  the  oldest 
book  in  existence,'  irrespectively  of  their  age, 
for,  in  Prof.  Max  Miiller*s  words,  *  If  this  col- 
lection had  been  written  but  fifty  years  ago, 
in  some  distant  part  of  the  world  untouched  by 
the  general  stream  of  human  civilisation,  we 
shoT^d  still  call  it  more  ancient  than  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  because  it  represents  an  earlier 
phase  of  human  thought  and  feeling.'  These 
writings  exhibit  with  singular  clearness  and 
force  the  growth  or  the  influence  of  a  mono- 
theistie  belief.  For  many  striking  illustra- 
tions we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Professor 
Max  Miiller's  Butory  of  Sanskrit  Literature, 
ch.  iv.  But  we  may  quote  his  remark  that, 
long  before  the  Hindus  '  began  to  care  for  the 
laws  of  nature,  the  return  of  the  seasons,  the 
course  of  the  stars,  or  any  other  scientific  or 
practical  subject,  their  thoughts  were  fixed  on 
the  one  great  and  ever  recurring  question,  What 
am  I  ?  What  does  all  this  world  around  me 
mean  ?  Is  there  a  cause,  is  there  a  Creator — 
a  God  ?  or  is  it  all  illusion,  chance,  and  fate  ? ' 
Yet,  even  while  the  poet  admits  that  'he 
knows  not  what  this  is  that  he  is  like,  and  that 
he  walks  turned  inward,  chained  in  his  mind,' 
he  adds,  *  when  the  first  bom  of  time  comes 
near  me,  then  I  obtain  the  portion  of  this 
speech.'  In  the  same  hymn  m  which  these 
words  occur  there  is  one  verse  which  explicitly 
declares  the  existence  of  but  One  Divine  Being, 
invoked  under  different  names.  'They  call 
(him)  Indra,  Mitra,  Varuna^  Agni ;  then  he  is 
the  well-winged  heavenly  Garutmat ;  that  which 
is  One,  the  wise  call  it  many  ways ;  they  call 
it  Agni,  Yama,  M&tarisvan.'  In  another  hymn, 
the  poet,  asking  repeatedly,  Who  is  the  god  to 
whom  we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ?  answers, 
'  He  who  through  His  power  is  the  only  King 
of  the  breathing  and  awakening  world.  He  who 
measured  out  the  light  in  the  air.  He  who  is 
God  above  ftW  gods,  the  Creator  of  the  earth, 
the  righteous,  who  created  the  heaven,  and  the 
bright  and  mighty  waters.'  The  hymns  in 
which  these  passages  occur  cannot  be  assigned 
to  any  period  later  than  the  ninth  century  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  many  being  probably 
very  much  older:  it  becomes  unnecessary 
therefore  to  speak  of  the  expressions  of  a  like 
belief  which  have  been  found  in  the  Orphic 
frasments,  in  words  attributed  to  Pythap^oras, 
and  in  verses  said  to  have  been  sung  m  the 
Eleusinian  or  other  mysteries. 

monothelltem  (Gr.  /uoyo0cX^rai,  from  fUtmSf 
and  d4\Wt  I  will).  A  sect  of  heretics,  who, 
while  they  avoided  the  error  of  the  Eutychians, 
and  allowed  the  two  natures  of  Christ  to  co- 
exist distinctly  in  the  unity  of  the  person,  con- 
ceived the  infiuence  of  the  divine  will  so  to 
predominate  over  the  human  substance  as  to 
leave  to  the  latter  no  action  or  efficiency  of  its 
own. 

The  origin  of  this  doctrine  is  ascribed  to  the 
emperor  HeracUus,  who,  in  the  year  630,  at- 
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tempted  to  reconcile  the  Eutychiana  or  Mono- 
phjsites  to  the  Catholic  church  by  a  middle 
course  of  this  nature,  and  published  an  edict, 
under  the  advice  of  some  theologians  of  the 
day,  in  assertion  of  it.  This  opinion  was  con- 
demned by  some  provincial  councils  and  one 
general  council ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
maintained  by  the  edict  of  several  succeeding 
emperors.  Nor  was  the  question  finally  settled, 
though  silence  was  frequently  conunanded  upon 
it,  until  it  was  forgotten  in  the  louder  disputes 
of  the  Iconoclasts  and  their  opponents. 

BConotremes  (Gr.  n6yoSf  and  Tp^jua,  a 
hole).  A  tribe  of  ovo-viviparous  Mammalia, 
of  which  only  two  genera  are  known  to  exist ; 
viz.  the  Platypus  or  Omithorhynchua,  and  the 
Echidna,  both  peculiar  to  Australia.  The  term 
is  indicative  of  the  common  cloacal  outlet  for 
the  ezcremental  and  generative  products. 

Monotrtyljpb.  In  Architecture,  such  an 
int«rcolumniation  in  the  Doric  order  as  brings 
only  one  triglyph  over  each  column. 

Monotropaoeae  (Monotropa,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  small  order  of  curious  but  un- 
important parasitical  plants,  belonging  to  the 
Erical  alliance  of  hypogynous  Exogens.  They 
have  half-monopetalous  flowers,  free  stamens 
all  perfect,  loose-skinned  or  winged  seeds,  and 
an  embryo  at  the  apex  of  the  albumen.  They 
are  chiefly  found  in  flr  woods  in  cool  latitudes 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 

MConradite.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  mag- 
nesia and  protoxide  of  iron  from  Bergen,  in 
Norway ;  named  after  M.  Honrad. 

MonroUte.  A  variety  of  Kyanite  from 
Monroe,  Orange  coimty,  New  York. 

BKonselffiiettr.  A  title  of  courtesy  in 
France,  which  was  prefixed  to  the  titles  of 
dukes  and  peers,  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
some  other  exalted  personages,  and  iised  in 
addressing  them.  Monseigncur  simply,  be- 
fore the  Kevolution,  was  the  title  given  to  the 
dauphin.  Monsieur  is  now  the  common  title 
of  courtesy  and  respect  in  France ;  and  before 
the  revolution  in  1830,  Monsieur  simply  was 
the  title  of  the  eldest  brother  of  the  king. 

Monsoons  (from  a  Malayan  word  signi- 
fying seasons).  In  Physical  Greography,  the 
name  given  to  a  certain  modification  or  dis- 
turbance of  the  regular  course  of  the  trade 
winds  which  take  place  in  the  Arabian  and 
Indian  seas.  Between  the  parallels  of  lO'^ 
and  30^  south  latitude  the  eastern  trade  wind 
blows  regularly ;  but  from  the  fprmer  parallel 
northwards  the  course  is  revened  for  half  the 
year,  and  from  April  to  October  the  wind  blows 
constantly  from  the  south-west.  During  the 
other  six  months  of  the  year  the  regular 
north-east  trade  wind  prevails.  The  south- 
west monsoon  is  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  great  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  over 
the  extensive  regions  of  Eastern  Asia  during 
the  summer  months.    [Tbadb  Winds.] 

nKonster  (Lat.  monstnmi).  Anything  out 
of  the  common  order  of  nature  is  occasionally 
designated  by  this  term ;  but  it  is  physiologi- 
cally employed  under  a  more  limited  accepta- 
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tion,  and  applied  to  animals  in  which  one  or 
more  parts  of  the  body  present  some  congeni- 
tal malformation.  This  is  sometimes  apparent 
externally,  and  then  must  amount  to  some-- 
thing  exceeding  any  ordinary  deformity ;  or  it 
may  be  confined  to  internal  organs.  Bufibn, 
Blumenbach,  and  Meckle  have  treated  on 
monstrosity,  classifying  its  modifications  under 
three  heads :  the  firat  mduding  cases  in  which 
parts  of  the  body  are  increased  in  number ;  the 
second  those  where  certain  organs  are  deficient ; 
and  the  third  including  cases  in  which  size, 
situation,  and  structure  are  concerned.  Other 
writers,  such  as  Geofiroy  St.  Hilaire  {Histoirs 
dcs  Anomalies),  have  adopted  more  comprehen- 
sive arrangements ;  arising,  however,  out  of  the 
general  subdivision  of  monston  into  simple 
and  compound ;  the  former  including  all  cases 
in  which  the  elements  of  a  single  individual 
only  are  concerned;  the  latter  those  in  which 
the  constituent  parts  of  two  or  more  indivi- 
duals are  united.  Simple  monsters  have  again 
been  distributed  into  three  classes — the  first 
including  such  varieties  of  malformation  as 
chiefly  adSect  one  organ  or  system,  of  organs, 
without  materially  interfering  with  any  vital 
function :  these  anomalies  are  extremely  nn* 
merous,  and  have  been  further  subdivided 
into  cases  where  size,  form,  or  structure  \a 
affected,  and  those  in  which  the  malformation 
affects  the  arrangement,  connection,  or  number 
of  parts.  The  second  class  in  this  arrange* 
ment  includes  cases  of  extensive  malformation, 
attended  by  great  deformity  and  by  disturbance 
of  vital  functions.  The  third  dasB  is  limited 
to  malformations  of  the  organs  of  generation, 
including  among  othera  the  various  cases 
miscalled  hermaphrodites.  The  history  of  in* 
dividual  cases  of  monstrosity  would  be  here 
misplaced;  several  of  the  most  remarkable 
ara  detailed  in  various  volumes  of  the  Philc- 
sophical  Transactions ;  in  the  Transadums  of 
the  MedicO'Chirurgical  Society  \  and  in  the 
Penny  Cydopadia,  art.  'Monster.' 

Monsters  or  Clftlmerlcsl  Vlffures.  In 
Heraldry,  a  species  of  bearings,  of  which 
some  are  very  common  in  English  coats  of 
arms,  and  othera  common  in  foraign,  although 
not  often  used  in  our  own.  The  sagittary  or 
centaur,  man-tiger,  sphinx,  harpy,  triton, 
and  mermaid,  are  monstera  compoimded  of 
the  human  and  bestial  shape.  Of  monstrous 
beasts,  the  most  common  i£armoriaI  bearings 
are  the  dragon,  the  griffin  (a  compound  of  the 
eagle  and  the  lion),  the  wyvem  (a  two-leggod 
dragon) :  besides  these,  there  aro  the  unicorn, 
the  heraldic  antelope,  tiger,  and  ibex  (which 
are  chimerical  figures,  but  representing  the 
natural  beast),  the  musimon  (an  animal  be- 
tween the  goat  and  the  sheep),  and  the  sala- 
mander. Monstrous  birds  are  the  phoenix, 
cannet,  martlet,  allerion,  cockatnce,  &c 

Mont  do  Vi6te  (Fr.;  ItaL  Monte  di 
Pieta).  The  name  given  on  some  parts  of  the 
Continent  to  certain  benevolent  institutions,  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  lending  money  to 
the  poor  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest.    They 
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originated  under  the  papal  government  in  the 
fifteenth  ccntuiy,  and  were  intended  to  conn- 
tervail  the  exorbitant  nsnrious  practices  of  the 
Jews,  who  formed  at  that  period  the  great 
money-lenders  of  Europe.  These  institutions 
were  afterwards  introduced  into  many  of  the 
Continental  states ;  and  similar  establishments 
existed,  and  in  some  cases  still  exist,  at  Paris, 
Madrid,  Brussels,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  &c.  Monti 
frumeniarii  are  public  granaries,  from  which 
com  is  sold  to  the  necessitous  Italians,  on  a 
-principle  somewhat  analogous  to  that  on  which 
sums  are  lent  by  the  Mont  de  Pi^t^. 

XKoatanlsts.  Heretics  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, who  derive  their  name  from  their  founder 
Montanus,  a  Phrygian  (from  which  circum- 
stance they  are  also  sometimes  called  Phry- 
gians and  Cataphrygians).  Montanus  asserted 
that  he  had  received  from  the  Holy  Ghost 
special  knowledge  on  points  not  made  known 
to  the  Apostles,  and  aided  bv  two  enthusiastic 
women,  named  Priscilla  and  Maximilla,  soon 
gathered  round  him  a  large  body  of  followers. 
The  most  celebrated  of  his  adherents  was  Ter- 
tullian.  Montanus  refased  to  communicate 
for  ever  with  persons  guilty  of  notorious  crime, 
and  held  it  imlawful  to  fly  in  times  of  perse- 
cution. He  also  condemned  second  marriages, 
and  enjoined  the  observance  of  three  Lents. 
The  sect  was  subsequently  divided  into  two 
branches,  one  following  Proclus,  the  other 
being  composed  of  the  adherents  of  Machines. 

Montant  (Fr.).  In  Architecture,  any  up- 
Tight  piece  in  a  system  of  framing. 

Monte  Boloa  Hepoaits.  The  older  ter- 
tiary rocks  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte 
Bolca,  in  North  Italy,  are  so  remarkable  for  the 
enormous  multitude  and  variety  of  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  fishes  which  thev contain,  as  to  be  often 
specially  referred  to.  They  are  chiefly  muddy 
limestones,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  breaJc 
open  a  slab  without  finding  indications  of  these 
fossils.  Near  Mount  Lebanon  is  a  similar  and 
almost  equally  rich  locality  of  about  the  same 
geological  age. 

MoBtem.  The  name  given  to  an  ancient 
custom  till  lately  prevalent  among  the  scholars 
of  Eton,  which  consisted  in  their  proceeding 
every  third  year  on  Whit  Tuesday  to  a  tumu- 
lus (Lat.  ad  montem,  whence  the  name),  near 
the  Bath  road,  and  exacting  money  for  aalt^  as 
it  was  called,  from  all  persons  present  or 
passers  by.  The  sum  so  collected  was  given 
to  the  captain,  or  senior  scholar  of  the  school, 
to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  his 
residence  at  the  university.  (Huggett's  M8. 
Collections  for  a  history  of  Windsor  and  Eton 
Colleges,  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  Brand's 
Popular  Antiquities.) 

SKontta  (Ger.  monat,  Lat.  mensis,  Gr.  ^^y, 
from  the  same  root  with  m4i^»  moon,  Lat. 
mensura,  Sansc.  m^  to  measure).  The  twelfth 
part  of  our  calendar  year.  It  is  so  called  from 
Its  being  the  period  of  the  moon's  revolution 
round  the  earth.     [Calekdab.] 

Montioellite.  A  variety  of  Chrysolite, 
found  in  small  embedded  crystals  at  Vesuvius. 
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Named  after  Monticelli,  the  Neapolitan  mine- 
ralogist. 

BKontmoriUoiiitea  A  rose-coloured,  hy« 
drated  silicate  of  alxmiina,  &c.,  found  at  Mont- 
morillon,  department  of  La  Vienne. 

Monmnent  (Lat.  monumentum).  A  me- 
morial for  perpetuating  the  remembrance  of 
an  cTent ;  also  a  cenotaph  in  memory  of  the 
dead.  The  productions  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  intended  to  transmit  to  posterity  the 
memoir  of  individuals  and  events  are  most 
generaUy  called  monuments.  Among  those  in 
honour  of  individuals  are  tombs  and  sepulchral 
edifices  or  columns.  The  most  ancient  are 
the  obelisks  and  pyramids  of  Egypt.  Greece 
abounded  with  monuments  of  tnis  nature. 
Among  such  buildings  were  the  Choragic 
monuments,  in  honour  of  those  who  had  re- 
ceived the  prize  as  choragi  in  the  theatrical  and 
musical  games ;  and  of  these  the  most  splen- 
did is  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates, 
vulgarly  called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes. 
Among  Boman  monuments  of  this  class  the 
triumphal  arches  are  in  the  first  rank.  The 
column  called  the  Monument  of  London,  and 
the  Duke  of  York's  column,  illustrate  respec- 
tively the  definition  above  given. 

Mood  (Lat.  modus).  In  Grammar,  the 
designation,  by  the  form  of  the  verb,  of  the 
manner  of  our  conception  of  an  event  or  fact, 
whether  as  certain,  contingent,  possible,  de- 
sirable, or  the  like.     [Gbammab.] 

Mood  of  a  Categorical  BjUoflsm. 
In  Logic,  the  designation  of  the  three  pro- 
positions of  a  syllogism  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stand,  according  to  their  quantity  and 
quality. 

Moon  (Gr.  m4*^»  ^er.  mond  [MomthI)- 
The  satellite  of  the  earth.  The  moon,  after  the 
sun,  is  not  only  the  most  conspicuous,  but,  in  an 
astronomical  point  of  view,  the  most  interesting 
of  the  celestial  bodies.  The  variety  of  her 
phases,  her  eclipses,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  she  changes  her  place  among  the  fixed 
stars,  drew  the  attention  of  the  earliest  ob- 
servers of  the  heavens ;  and  in  modem  times 
the  important  application  of  the  theory  of  her 
motions  to  narigation  and  the  determination 
of  terrestrial  longitudes,  has  given  the  Lunar 
Theory  the  first  rank  among  the  objects  of 
astronomical  science. 

Phases  of  the  Moon. — The  different  phases  of 
the  moon  were  probably  the  first  celestial  phe- 
nomena that  received  a  correct  explanation. 
By  observing  them  attentively  during  the 
course  of  a  single  revolution,  it  would  be  in- 
ferred that  they  are  occasioned  by  the  refiection 
of  the  sun's  light  from  the  spherical  surface  of 
the  moon ;  and  accordingly  the  fact  had  been 
recognised  by  the  earliest  astronomers.  Let  T 
be  the  place  of  the  earth,  and  A  B  CD  EF  G  H 
successive  portions  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit, 
the  sun  being  supposed  to  be  situated  in  the 
straight  line  T  A,  and  at  so  great  a  distance 
that  lines  drawn  from  it  to  every  part  of  the 
moon's  orbit  may  be  regarded  as  parallel. 
When  the  moon  is  at  A,  she  is  in  conjunction 
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with  the  8im,  and  passei  the  meridian  at  the 
Bame  time;  and  her  illuminated  hemisphere 
being  then  turned  direcUj  awaj  from  the 
earth,  no  portion  of  her  disc  is  yiaible.  A  few 
days  after  the  coi^junction  the  moon  begins  to 
a  appear  on  the  eastern  side 

^^4]^^^  of  the  sun  at  3,  having 

mC§  ^19^       the  form  of  a  crescent, 

f  ^      the  horns  of  which  are 

iJk  f  ^B  ^^^'^^  etutwardy  or  away 

^*T  7     from  the  sun.    When  she 

arrives  at  C,  or  90°  from 
her  conjunction,  the  earth 
is  in  the  plane  of  the 
great  circle  of  her  orb, 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  her  dark 
and  illuminated  hemispheres,  and  consequently 
half  the  disc  is  visible.  The  moon  is  then  in 
her  first  quarter.  At  D  more  of  the  illuminated 
hemisphere  is  turned  towards  the  earth,  and 
she  appears  gibbous.  At  £  she  is  in  opposition 
to  the  sun;  the  illmninated  side  is  turned 
directly  to  the  earth,  and  the  disc  appears 
round  ofsfuU,  After  passing  £  the  disc  begins 
to  wane,  and  from  £  to  G  appears  gibbous. 
When  at  G,  or  270^  from  the  coigunction,  she 
is  in  the  third  quarter,  "FroTa  this  point  to 
the  coxyunction  the  moon  again  appears  as  a 
crescent,  becoming  narrower  as  she  approaches 
to  A ;  but  the  horns  of  the  crescent  are  now 
turned  toegtward,  still  away  from  the  sun.  The 
straight  line  which  joins  A  and  £  is  called  the 
line  of  the  tyarygUM ;  that  which  joins  C  G  is 
the  line  of  the  quadratures ;  ana  the  points 
B  D  £  H,  situated  at  equal  distances  from  those 
lines,  are  called  the  octants.  The  ma^itude 
of  the  illuminated  portion  of  the  disc  is  thus 
seen  to  depend  on  the  position  of  the  moon 
relatively  to  the  sun  and  the  earth,  and  is 
easily  determined  by  a  geometrical  construc- 
tion. The  mean  period  of  time  in  which  a 
revolution  of  the  phases  is  completed,  or  in 
which  she  passes  from  one  conjunction  to  the 
following,  is  29d.  12h.  44m.  2-8s. 

Distance  and  Magnitude  of  the  Moon. — ^The 
moon's  distance  from  the  earth  is  found  from 
her  horizontal  parallax,  which  may  be  deter- 
mined either  by  simultaneous  observations  at 
stations  very  distant  from  each  other,  or  by 
means  of  the  occultations  of  fixed  stars  by  the 
moon.  From  such  observations  it  is  found 
that  the  amount  of  the  parallax  varies  consi- 
derably at  different  times.  Its  mean  value 
gives  the  average  distance  of  the  moon  from 
the  earth,  equal  to  59'9  of  the  earth's  equa- 
torial semidiameters,  or  about  237,000  miles, 
which  is  upwards  of  400  times  less  than  the 
distance  of  the  sim.  Combining  this  result 
with  the  apparent  magnitude  (31'  26")  of  the 
moon's  diameter,  when  at  her  mean  distance, 
it  results  that  the  diameter  of  the  moon  is 
to  that  of  the  earth  in  the  proportion  nearly 
of  3  to  11 ;  whence  the  volume  of  the  moon 
is  only  about  l-49th  of  the  volume  of  the 
earth. 

A  recent  discovery  has  shown  us  that  the 
telescopic  diameter  of  the  moon  is  about  2" 
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bager  than  the  real  one.  Thia  ma^  be  due  to 
irradiation  entirely,  or  to  irradiation  and  an 
atmosphere. 

Inclination  and  Nodes  of  the  Litnar  Orbit,— 
The  moon's  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  eehptic 
under  an  angle  of  6°  8'  47 '9^ ;  but  the  line  in 
which  it  intersects  the  edipdc^  or  the  Une  of 
the  nodes,  does  not  maintain  a  fixed  nosition 
on  the  plane  of  the  ediptic.  It  is  observed 
that  the  moon  passes  from  one  of  the  nodes  to 
the  opposite  one  in  less  time  than  is  required 
to  pass  throuffh  180°  of  longitude ;  hence  the 
line  of  the  nodes  has  a  retrograde  motion  on 
the  ecliptic ;  and  its  motion  is  so  considerable 
that  it  completes  a  revolution,  or  returns  to  its 
former  position,  in  a  period  of  6798*28  days,  or 
about  18'6  years.  This  period  is  remarkable, 
as  being  that  after  which  the  eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  moon  again  return  nearly  in  the  same 
order.  The  cause  of  the  regression  of  the  line 
of  the  nodes  is  the  attractive  power  of  the  sun, 
which  is  always  tending  to  draw  the  moon  into 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  which  would  at 
length  cause  her  orbit  to  coincide  with  that 
plane,  were  the  tendency  not  counteracted  by 
the  angular  motion  of  the  moon  round  th« 
earth.  By  reason  of  the  angular  motion  the 
mean  inclination  remains  the  same,  and  the 
resulting  effect  is  the  retromde  motion  of 
the  nodes.  But  as  the  sun's  £stance  from  the 
earth  is  a  variable  quantitv,  the  eSP&ct  of  the 
solar  action  in  displacing  me  moon'a  orbit  is 
also  variable.  Hence,  and  also  on  various 
other  accounts,  the  motion  of  the  nodes,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  lunar  orbit  to  the  ecliptic, 
are  subject  to  certain  periodical  changes,  all 
which  must  be  accurately  appreciated  and 
computed  in  the  formation  of  the  lunar  tables. 

[PlRTUKBATlONS.  ] 

Eccentricity  of  the  Lunar  j9rW/.--The 
general  orbit  of  the  moon  is  an  ellipse,  having 
the  earth  at  one  of  its  foci ;  but  on  account  of 
the  disturbing  force  of  the  sun,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  the  intensities  of  this  force  when 
the  moon  is  differently  situated  relatively  to 
the  earth  and  sun,  the  ellipse  is  constantly 
changing  its  form  and  position  on  the  plane  of 
the  orbit ;  and  hence  tne  numerical  vidues  as- 
signed to  all  its  elements  are  to  be  considered 
only  as  average  or  mean  values.  The  distance 
of  the  moon  from  the  earth  when  in  apogee^  or 
at  her  greatest  distance,  is  63*842  semidiameters 
of  the  earth ;  and  when  in  perigee,  or  at  her 
least  distance,  56*916  semidiameters ;  whence 
the  eccentricity,  or  distance  of  the  focus  from 
the  centre,  is  about  0*066,  half  the  migor  axis 
being  taken  as  unity.  According  to  tiie  best 
tables,  it  is  0*0548442.  On  comparing  the 
positions  of  the  major  axis,  which  is  called  the 
line  of  the  apsides,  at. different  times,  in  re- 
spect of  the  fixed  stars,  it  is  found  to  have  a 
rapid  motion  eastward,  completing  a  whole 
circuit  in  3232*57  mean  solar  da^s,  or  nearly 
nine  years.  But  this  mean  motion  is  subject 
to  inequalities  of  considerable  magnitude.  The 
different  situations  of  the  line  of  the  apsides 
with  respect  to  the  line  of  the  syzygies  gives 
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rise  to  the  inequality  of  the  lunar  motion, 
csalled  the  eveeHon,    [IByictzon.] 

Dijferent  Species  of  iMnar  Months, — ^As  the 
principal  points  of  Uie  Innar  orbit — ^the  syzy- 
gies,  the  nodes,  the  apsides — aie  in  a  state  of 
rotation  with  different  velocities,  and  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  it  foUoivs  that  the  period  of 
time  in  which  the  moon  completes  a  revolution 
-with  respect  to  any  of  these  points,  or  to 
the  fixed  stars,  will  he  different  in  each  case. 
These  periods,  which  are  called  lunar  months^ 
may  he  explained  as  follows :  Let  E  be  the 

centre  of  the  earth,  asbt 
the  orbit  of  the  moon,  a  b 
the  transverse    axis    or 
line  of  the  apsides,  s  t  the 
line  of  the  syzygies,  n  m 
the  line  of  the  nodes,  and 
A  S  B  N  the  great  circle 
of  the  sphere  in  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic.    Also,  let 
P  he  a  fixed  point  on  this  circle ;  and  suppose 
the  moon  to  he  at  «,  or  seen  in  the  direction 
£  P.    The  time  which  elapses  while  the  moon 
passes  from  jp,  and  returns  to  the  same  point 
of  the  ecliptic,  is  called  the  tropical  revolution, 
and  differs  only  about  seven  seconds  from  the 
time  in  which  the  moon  returns  to  the  same 
fixed  star,  or  performs  a  meftfreo^  revolution. 
Supposenowthe  moon  to  beat «,  in  the  line  of  the 
syzygies ;  when  the  moon  advancing  from  s,  in 
the  Erection  mbn,  has  again  come  round  to  the 
same  point  of  the  ecliptic,  she  will  not  now  be  in 
conjunction ;  for,  in  the  interval,  the  sun  has 
advanced  firom  S  to  S'  (nearly  a  twelfth  of 
the  circumferenceV  and  consequently  the  moon 
must  go  on  to  y,  tiU  she  overtakes  the  sun,  before 
she  returns  to  her  conjunction.    The  interval 
from  coijunction  to  coigxmction  is  the  synodic 
period,  and  exceeds  the  tropical  period  by  two 
days  and  about  five  hours.    Next,  suppose  the 
moon  to  be  at  her  perigee  a,  or  seen  in  the 
direction  E  A ;  while  the  moon,  after  leaving  a, 
is  describing  her  orhit,  the  line  of  the  apsides 
S  A  revolves  through  the  angle  A  E  A',  and 
consequently  the  moon,  after  coming  into  the 
line  £A,  must  continue  to  advance  till  she 
comes  to  a'  hefore  she  arrives  again  at  her 
perigee.    The  interval  from  perigee  to  perigee 
IS  called  the  anomatistic  period ;  and  it  is  also 
longer  than  the  tropical  period,  though  much 
shorter  than  the  synodic,  masmuch  as  the  lino 
of  the  apsides  requires  ahout  nine  years  to 
complete    its   revolution,   while  that  of   the 
syzygies  is  completed  in  one  year.    Lastly, 
suppose  the  moon  at  n  in  the  line  of  the 
nodes.    While  the  moon  i|^dvancing  round 
her  orbit,  the  line  of  the  Kdes,  E  N,  moves 
hackward    into  the    direction    E  N' ;    conse- 
quently the  moon  will  have  come  up  to  her 
node  at  n*  before  she  has  completed  a  revolu- 
tion on  the  ecliptic.    The  interval  from  node 
lo  node  is  called  the  nodical  period,  and  is 
shorter  thaiKany  of  the  other  periods.    The 
following  tahle  exhibits,  in  mean  solar  days, 
the    mean    lengths    of    the    difierenl    lunar 
periods  or  months : — 
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Synodic  revolution 
Sidereal 
Tropical 
Anomalistic     . 
Kodical 


Days 
29-63059 
27*32166 
27-32158 
27-55460 
27-21222 


Accderation  of  the  Moon's  mean  Motion.-^ 
On  comparing  observations  of  the  moon  made 
at  distant  intervals  of  time,  it  has  been  disco- 
vered that  her  mean  motion  has  been  undeigoing 
a  constant  acceleration  since  the  earliest  times. 
This  acceleration  is,  however,  extremely  small, 
amounting  only  to  10''  in  a  centuiy,  and  there- 
fore is  insensible  for  any  moderate  interval  of 
time,  though  it  hecomes  discernible  after  a 
few  centuries.  Being  measured  by  centuries, 
it  is  called  the  secular  acceleration  of  the  mean 
motion.  Its  physical  cause  was  found  by  Laplace 
to  be  a  diminution  of  the  eccentricity  of  the 
earth's  orbit.  For  descriptions  of  eclipses  of  the 
moon,  eclipses  of  the  sun  by  the  moon,  rotation 
and  libration  of  the  moon,  see  EciipsB  and 

LiBRATION. 

Appearance  and  JPhysieal  Constitution  of 
the  Moon. — On  looking  at  the  moon  with  the 
naked  eye,  her  disc  appears  diversified  by  dark 
and  bright  patches,  which  are  due  to  the  un- 
equal reflection  of  light  by  different  portions 
of  the  lunar  surface,  and  not  to  mountains  and 
valleys  as  is  commonly  supposed.  A  very 
moderate  telescopic  power,  however,  suffices 
to  show  that  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the 
moon  is  covered  with  elevations  and  depres- 
sions, which  are  especially  evident  at  the  line 
of  separation  (called  the  terminator)  between 
the  illuminated  and  dark  hemispheres.  This 
line,  which,  if  the  surface  were  even,  would 
be  sharply  defined,  is  at  all  times  extremely 
ragged,  and  indented  with  deep  recesses 
and  prominent  points.  The  mountains  near 
it  cast  behind  them  long  black  shadows 
(as  do  mountains  on  the  earth  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  horizon),  firam  the  microme- 
trical  measurement  of  which  the  height  of 
the  mountains  may  be  calculated.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  J.  Herschel,  some  of  the  highest  of 
them  exceed  1}  English  mile  in  perpendicular 
altitude.  Tjeho,  the  bright  spot  in  the  south- 
east quarter  from  which  the  rays  seem  to  run, 
is  apparently  a  volcanic  crater,  50  miles  in 
diameter  and  16,000  feet  deep,  surrounded 
by  broad  terraces  within,  and  with  a  central 
mountain  about  5,000  feet  high.  Schroeter 
has  estimated  the  average  height  of  the  lunar 
mountains  to  be  upwards  of  five  English 
miles ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  measure- 
ment is  not  susceptible  of  much  accuracy. 

'The  generality  of  the  lunar  mountains,' 
says  Sir  J.  Herschel,  'present  a  striking 
uniformity  and  singularity  of  aspect.  They 
are  wonderfully  numerous,  occupying  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  surface,  and  almost 
universally  of  an  exactly  circular  or  cup-shaped 
form,  foreshortened,  however,  into  eDipses  to- 
wards the  limb ;  but  the  larger  have  for  the 
most  part  flat  bottoms  within,  from  which  rises 
centrally  a  smafl,  steep,  conical  hill.    They 
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offer,  in  short,  in  its  highest  perfection,  the 
true  volcanic  cl\aracter,  as  it  may  be  seen  in 
the  crater  of  Vesuvius ;  ajid,  in  some  of  the 
principal  ones,  decisive  marks  of  volcanic 
stratification,  arising  from,  successive  deposita 
of  ejected  matter,  may  be  clearly  traced  with 
powerful  telescopes.  What  is,  moreover,  ex- 
tremely singular  in  the  geology  of  the  moon  is, 
that  although  nothinff  having  the  character  of 
seas  can  be  traced  (tor  the  dusky  spots  which 
are  commonly  called  seas,  when  closely  exa- 
mined, present  appearances  incompatible  with 
the  supposition  of  deep  water),  yet  there  are 
large  regions  perfectly  level,  and  apparently 
of  a  decided  alluvial  character.'  ('Astronomy,' 
Cabinet  Cifclopesdia^  p.  229.) 

The  moon  has  no  atmosphere,  or  at  least 
none  of  sufficient  density  to  refract  the  rays  of 
light  in  their  passage .  through  it.  There  is 
consequently  no  water  on  her  surface ;  and  no 
animal  similarly  constituted  to  those  which 
inhabit  the  earth  could  subsist  there.  Her 
surface  presents  no  appearance  of  vegetation, 
or  of  variation  which  can  be  ascribed  to  a 
change  of  seasons.  Everything  appears  soUd, 
desolate,  and  unfit  for  the  support  of  animal  or 
vegetable  life.  Whether  the  materials  of  which 
the  lunar  substance  is  composed  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  which  compose  the  earth, 
there  are  no  means  of  knowing.  From  the 
effect  of  the  moon's  gravitation  in  producing 
the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  the  mass  of 
the  moon  is  determined  to  be  very  nearly 
l-80th  of  the  mass  of  the  earth ;  whence,  as 
her  volume  is  only  l-49th  of  the  earth's  volume, 
it  results  that  her  density,  as  compared  with 
the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  is  '615,  or  a 
little  more  than  one-half. 

Moonstone.  A  transparent  or  translucent 
variety  of  Adularia,  which,  by  reflected  light, 
presents  a  pearly  or  silvery  play  of  colour,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  moon.  It  is  held  in  con- 
siderable estimation  as  an  ornamental  stone, 
especially  on  the  Continent,  and  is  sometimes 
cut  into  ring  and  brooch  stones.  The  finest 
specimens  are  brought  from  Ceylon. 

HCoor.  An  uncultivated  surface  without 
trees,  with  few  grasses  or  other  herbage 
fit  for  pasture,  and  generally  containing  scat- 
tered plants  of  heath,  with  a  dark  peaty  soil. 
Moor  lands  are  generally  the  least  fitted  for 
culture  of  any  kind  of  surface,  not  rocky 
or  mountainous.  Moors  are  covered  with  a 
very  thin  layer  of  soft,  black,  sterile  soil ;  and 
the  subsoil  is  generally  gravel,  or  retentive 
ferruginous  clay.  By  Uie  destruction  of  the 
heath,  or  other  bad  herbage,  by  deep  tillage 
and  the  use  of  lime,  and  manuring  with  bone- 
dust,  guano,  &c.,  as  may  be  practicable,  and 
by  sowing  down  with  grass  seeds,  they  may  be 
improved.  In  many  cases,  also,  trees  will  grow 
on  drained  moors ;  in  which  case  the  soil  ulti- 
mately becomes  ameliorated  by  the  fall  and 
decay  of  the  leaves. 

MooB  (Dutch  marren,  to  tie ;  Fr.  amarrer). 
In  l^avigation,  this  word  signifies  generally  to 
fix  a  vessel  by  two  anchors  ifi  nearly  opposite 
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directions,  so  that  she  rides  by  either  in  certain 
winds,  or  partly  by  both  in  other  winds ;  also 
to  secure  a  vessel  to  weights  or  chains  sunk  in 
harbours  for  the  purpose.  These  weights  ars 
called  mooring  Modes,  and  the  whole  apparatus 
moorings, 

MoorbalUi.  The  curious  sponge-like  balls 
found  at  the  bottom  of  fresh-water  lakes,  and 
consisting  of  plants  of  Conferva  agagropiia  in 
their  natural  state.  The  whole  pl^t,  observes 
Mr.  Berkeley,  consists  of  a  mass  of  branched 
articulated  green  threads,  somewhat  resembling 
the  hair-balls  found  in  the  stomachs  of  romi- 
nants. 

Moorisb  Arohitoetore.  [Abchitbctubb.] 

Moplalis.  The  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of 
Malabar,  descended  from  Moors  and  Arabians 
who  have  settled  on  that  coast  and  married 
Malabar  women.  They  are  said  to  form  a 
fourth  of  the  population.  They  are  commercial 
and  industrious  on  the  coast,  but  have  occa- 
sionally shown  themselves  a  furious  laoe  in  the 
interior.    (Forbes,  Oriental  Memoirs,  p.  258.) 

Mora  (its  native  Ghiiana  name).  A  genus 
of  Leguminosa  comprising  the  Mora  of  Gaiana, 
a  gigantic  timber  tree,  100  to  150  feet  high,  of 
which  extensive  forests  exist  both  in  Quiana 
and  Trinidad.  The  wood  is  very  tough  and 
dose-grained,  and  vmdex  the  name  of  Mora 
timber  is  largely  imported  for  shipbuilding. 
One  of  its  most  valuable  properties  is  its 
non-liability  to  splinter.  The  species  is  called 
M.  excdsa, 

MoraoesB  (Morns,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
natural  order  of  diclinous  Exogens  of  the 
Urtical  alliance,  distinguished  by  the  techni- 
cal peculiarities  of  having  solitary  suspended 
ovules,  and  a  hooked  albuminous  embryo  with 
a  superior  radicle.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs 
with  variously  formed  leaves,  commonly  rough, 
accompanied  by  large  stipules,  and  small  uni- 
sexual fiowers  collected  mto  heads,  spikes,  or 
catkins.  They  occur  bo^h  in  temperate^  and 
tropical  climates,  and  abound  in  milky  juice, 
often  yielding  caoutchouc.  The  order  embraces 
the  Fig  family  {Ficus  with  its  ofishoots),  and 
the  Mulberries  (Mortu),  with  a  few  other 
genera. 

Moraine.  A  Swiss  term,  introduced  into 
the  technical  language  of  Oeology,  meaning  the 
debris  or  broken  fragments  of  rocks  brought 
down  into  the  valleys  below  by  glaciers.  Such 
moraines  are  common  in  the  Alps  and  in  other 
lofty  mountain  chains.  They  are  found  also 
occasionally  where  there  are  now  no  ^at 
glaciers.  They  assist  greatly  in  determming 
the  history  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
deposits  of  gravel  in  Europe.     [Glacibb.] 

Morals*     [Ethics.1 

BKorana.  The  ola  Bohemian  goddess  of 
winter  and  of  death :  the  Marvana  of  Scandi- 
navia. A  grand  yearly  festival  was  celebrated 
in  honour  of  this  goddess  in  the  month  oi 
March.  Her  imago  was  conveyed  solemnly  to 
the  nearest  brook  or  rivulet,  and  thrown  into 
it  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people.  This 
festival  was  called  jSas  Joden^Aitstreiben,  das 
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Sommer  ffewinnen;  and,  as  the  words  imply, 
was  intended  to  be  symbolical  of  the  end  of 
urinter  and  the  return  of  spring.  (Grimm's 
Deutsche  Mtfthohgie,  p.  446.) 

ICorass*  Moor  lands  saturated  with  water 
to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  bear  the  tread  of 
cattle.  A  morass  is  to  a  moor  what  a  marsh 
is  to  a  meadow.  It  is  evident  that  the  drainage 
of  morasses  and  moors,  by  lessening  the  eva- 
poration of  water  from  their  surfaces,  must 
tend  to  improve  the  local  climate. 

MoraTlan  Sretbren.    [Hbsbnhut.] 

SCorbidesma  (Ital.).  In  Painting,  a 
softness  and  delicacy  of  style.  Its  opposite 
is  a  style  in  which  the  lines  are  harsh  and 
angular. 

aCordant  (Fr.;  J/at.  mordeo,  /  bite).  A 
substance  used  to  fix  colouring  matters  upon 
different  stuflb.  [Dtbino.]  Alumina  and  oxide 
of  iron  are  among  the  most  important  mordants. 

Mordella  (Lat.  mordeo,  /  bite).  A  Lin- 
nsean  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  the  type 
of  a  family  {MordeUiaof)  of  Latreille's  HeierO' 
merane,  distinguished  by  the  general  form 
of  the  body,  which  is  elevated  and  arched; 
with  the  head  low ;  the  thorax  trapezoidal  or 
semicircular ;  the  elytra  very  short,  or  narrow 
and  pointed  at  the  tips,  as  well  as  the  abdomen. 
They  are  distinguished  from  their  nearest  con- 
geners, as  the  PyrochrcidiB^  by  their  extreme 
agility,  the  firm  texture  of  their  integuments, 
and  their  tenacious  and  painful  bite.  The 
subgenera  of  the  Mordelliaa  are  Ri^ipkorue^ 
Myoditee,  Pdecotoma,  Anaspis^  and  Mordella 
proper :  to  the  last  subgenus  are  now  restricted 
the  species  of  the  present  family,  which  have 
the  antennffi  of  equal  thickness  throughout, 
and  slightly  serrated  in  the  males;  the  eyes 
not  emarginate,  and  the  abdomen  terminated 
by  a  long  point. 

BKordenite.  A  zeolitic  mineral  found  in 
the  form  of  concretions  in  a  trap  rock  near 
East  Morden,  in  the  bay  of  Fundy. 

Mordente  (Ital.).  In  Music,  a  grace  in 
use  by  the  Italian  school,  wliich  is  effected  by 
turning  upon  a  note  without  using  the  note 
below. 

Morel  (Ger.  morchel).  The  MorcheUa 
eeetdenta^  one  of  the  few  fungi  found  in  this 
country  which  may  be  used  as  fbod  with  safety. 
It  occasionally  occurs  in  woods  and  orchards, 
whence  it  finda  its  way  to  the  markets ;  but  it 
is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  It  has 
a  hollow  stalk  an  inch  or  two  high,  and  a 
yellowish  or  greyish  ribbed  head  two  or  three 
inches  deep. 

aKoresque  (Fr.).  In  Painting  or  Sculpture, 
a  species  of  Arabesque  or  Saracenic  omanxent, 
in  which  foliage,  fruits,  fiowers,  &c.  conven- 
tionally treated,  are  combined,  by  springing 
out  of  each  other,  without  the  introduction  of 
the  human  figure,  or  that  of  any  animals.  It 
lias  received  its  name  from  having  been  much 
used  by  the  Moors,  who,  however,  were  not  the 
inventors  of  it.  It  was  developed  by  Byzantine 
Greeks,  who  were  employed  by  the  early  Arab 
conquerors  vtx  the  decoration  of  their  mosques, 
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in  which  no  imitation  of  nature  could  be 
tolerated.  Much  of  tins  ornament  is  still 
preserved  in  Egypt,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Spain. 

MCorranatio  acarriaire  or  Ibeffe-liaiided 
lOarriace  (said  to  be  derived  from  the  Gothic 
word  moigjan,  to  shorten).  A  marriage  between 
a  man  of  superior  and  a  woman  of  inferior 
rank,  in  which  it  is  stipulated  that  the  latter 
and  her  children  shall  not  enjoy  the  rank  or 
inherit  the  possessions  of  her  husband.  Such 
marriages  are  not  uncommon  in  the  families  of 
sovereign  princes,  and  of  the  higher  nobility,  in 
Germany ;  but  they  are  restricted  to  personages 
of  these  exalted  classes. 

Morfiie  (Fr.).  The  name  given  to  a  place 
in  many  French  towns  where  the  bodies  of 
persons  found  dead  are  exposed  in  order  to  be 
recognised  and  owned  by  their  friends.  The 
clothes  in  which  they  were  found  are  placed 
near  the  bodies,  for  their  better  identification. 
The  Parisian  morgue  is  built  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine,  in  one  of  the  most  populous 
neighbourhoods  of  the  city. 

BBorio  Jlotd.  Morin.  A  variety  of  tannic 
acid  existing  in  the  wood  of  Moras  tinctoriOf 
or  fustic. 

Moiinda  (Gr.  fi^pov,  the  mvlberry).  This 
genus  of  Cinchonacea  yields  the  plant  from 
which  the  Ach-root  is  obtained.  The  plant 
is  named  M.  tindoriat  and  this,  together  with 
M.  citrifoHa^  bracteata^  and  umbellatat  is  used 
for  dyeing  purposes  in  India  and  Ceylon. 

Moiindiii.  A  crystallisable  substance  ob- 
tained ^m  the  root  of  Morinda  citrifolta. 

Moiin^aceaD  (Moringa,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order  of  hypogynous  Exogens,  be- 
longing to  the  Violal  alliance.  It  includes  but 
few  species,  small  trees  with  bi-tripinnated 
leaves,  and  white  panicled  fiowers.  These  are 
found  in  India  and  Arabia.  Moringa  pterygo' 
spemia  is  a  stimulant  and  rubefacient,  and  its 
seeds  form  the  Ben-nuts  of  old  writers.  The 
order  is  known  by  its  many-leaved  calyx,  its 
perigynous  petals  and  stamens,  its  one-celled 
anthers,  its  stipulate  siliquose  fruit,  and  its 
exalbuminous  seeds. 

Moiini^o  Aoid.  An  oily  acid  obtained 
from  oil  of  ben,  which  is  expressed  from  the 
fruit  of  Moringa  pierygosperma. 

BKorion.  A  lapidaries'  name  for  black 
Rock  Crystal.  Abo,  a  helmet  worn  by  men- 
at-arms. 

Moiitannlo  Acid.  A  modification  of  tanr 
nic  acid,  forming  part  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  fustic  {Morus  ttnctoria), 

BKonnon  (Gr.  ftopyu&p,  or  ftop^id^  a  mask). 
The  generic  name  for  the  short-winged  web- 
footed  birds,  usually  called  PujQ^s,  the  singular 
beak  of  which  gives  the  head  the  appearance 
of  a  grotesque  mask.  The  depth  of  the  base 
of  the  bill  equals  that  of  the  entire  head,  and 
frequently  the  length  of  the  bill  itself:  the 
mandibles  are  compressed,  arched,  obliquely 
channelled,  and  notched  towards  the  tip.  The 
eggs  and  young  birds  are  sought  after  and 
taken  in  great  numbers  in  the  Orkneys  an,4 
Faroe  Isles. 
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BKormoiilBm.  The  name  commonly  given 
to  a  religions  system  of  which  the  head  quar- 
ters are  now  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
although  many  congregations  of  its  sectaries 
exist  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  The  *  Mormons  *  are  also  termed 
Latter-d!ay  Saints.  The  founder  of  the  sect 
was  one  Joseph  Smitii,  an  American  of  Ver- 
mont., settled  m  the  state  of  New  York.  His 
religious  romance,  ITie  Book  of  MomwUf  an 
Account  written  by  the  Hand  of  Mormon^ 
upon  Plates  taken  from  the  Plates  of  Mormon, 
was  first  printed  at  Palmyra,  New  York,  in 
1830.  It  was  followed  by  his  Booh  of  Doc- 
trines and  Covenants  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  in  1832.  The  Latter- 
day  Sainfs  Millennial  Star,  a  periodical  still 
continuing,  and  the  Journal  of  Discourses,  by 
Brigham  x  oung  (the  present  chief  of  the  sect), 
and  others  appearing  in  semi-monthly  num- 
bers, are  regarded  as  the  authoritative  exposi- 
tion of  the  creed  of  this  body.  The  Mormons, 
under  the  leadership  of  Joseph  Smith,  multi- 
plied and  prosperoa  in  the  United  States, 
though  not  without  persecutions,  imtil  1844, 
when  their  establishment  at  Nauvoo,  in  Illinois, 
was  sacked  and  destroyed  by  a  popular  move- 
ment, and  Joseph  Smith  himself  murdered  by 
a  mob.  In  1846  the  Mormon  exodus  from 
Illinois  began,  under  Brigham  Young,  who  in 
1845  had  assumed  the  'presidency  of  the 
twelve  apostles,*  and  became  the  leader  of 
the  church.  In  1848  they  established  them- 
selves in  *  Great  Salt  Lake  City,*  in  Utah  ter- 
ritory, a  region  among  the  Kocky  Mountains, 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  North  American 
continent.  Here  they  have  since  maintained 
themselves,  not  without  frequent  collisions 
with  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  sent 
in  virtue  of  the  constitution  to  maintain  the 
Federal  Government  among  them.  The  'saints' 
in  Utah  are  commonly  estimated  at  from  40,000 
to  50,000  souls:  there  are  said  to  be  40,000 
members  in  the  'European  mission,'  and 
the  annual  emigration  to  Utah,  carried  on 
mainly  by  a  common  fund  (before  the  late 
war  in  the  States),  was  3,000  or  4,000;  but 
these  numbers  must  be  received  with  much 
distrust;  the  Mormon  authorities  themselves 
rate  them  far  higher.  Mormonism  derives  its 
recruits  chiefly  from  England,  Wales,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  original  impulse  towards  Mormonism 
lay  in  that  craving  after  the  continuance  of  a 
visible  governing,  miracle-working  authority  in 
the  church,  which  Boman  Catholicism  recog- 
nises and  satisfies,  but  which  in  Protestant 
communities  finds  vent  in  the  constant  succes- 
sion and  temporary  popularity  of  sects  such 
as  the  Irvingites,  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  so 
forth .  But  it  may  well  be  thought  that  nothing 
except  an  extremely  low  state  of  education, 
and  almost  total  absence  of  religious  training, 
could  have  brought  tendencies  and  cravings 
such  as  these  into  connection  with  the  coarse 
and  even  ludicrous  pretensions  of  such  a  per- 
sonage as  Joseph  Smith.   His  Book  of  Mormon 
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is  described  by  the  Rev.  H.  Caswall,  author  of 
one  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  sect,  to  be 
nothing  but  a  plagiarism  from  an  unpublished 
romance,  in  biblical  style,  written  by  one  Solo- 
mon Spaulding,  a  minister  of  religion.  However 
this  may  be,  the  imaginary  'plates'  on  whidi 
the  revelation  was  inscribed  nave  never  been 
revealed  to  any  eyes  but  those  of  the  prophet 
himself.    It  professes  to  record  the  history  of 
the  family  of  Lehi,  and  his  son  Nephi,  who  left 
Jerusalem  b.c.  600,  and  introduced  the  worship 
of  the  true  God  into  America;  the  'Nephites' 
received  Christianity  through  the  direct  inter- 
position of   our  Saviour   Himself ;  and  were 
finally  destroyed  by  infidels,  a.d.  421,  when 
Moroni,  the  last  survivor,  fimshed  and  sealed 
up  the  '  records,*  which  in  the  fulness  of  time 
came  into  the  hands  of*Joseph  Smith.    But 
the  system  of  belief  now  presiched  by  them  is 
not  to  be  learnt  from  these  fanciful  records, 
but  from  subsequent  conmientaries.    They  pro- 
fess belief  in  the  Trinity  and  Atonement:  in 
the  ordinances  of  faith,  baptism  by  immersion, 
laying  on  of  hands,  and  the  holy  supper:  in  an 
apostolic  succession  of  the  ministry:  in  the 
continuance  of  '  gifta  '  to  the  church ;  namely, 
prophecy,  revelations,  visions,  healings,  tongucA, 
&c. :  in  the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah :  in 
the  literal  gathering  of  Israel,  the  restoration  of 
the  ten  tribes,  and  in  the  personal  reign  of  Christ 
for  a  thousand  years.     [Miixsmkivx.]    The 
principle  and  practice  of  polygamy,  now  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  most  charact^eristic  part 
of  their  institutions,  did  not  exist  among  them 
from  the  beginning,  but  were  authorised  by  'A 
Bevelation  on  the  Patriarchal  Order  of  SiUtri- 
mony,  and  Plurality  of  Wives,'  made  to  Joseph 
Smith  in  1 843.    The  hienurchy  of  the  Mormons 
consists  of  several  orders :  1.  The  '  first  presi- 
dency' of  three  members,  over  whom,  however, 
the  first,  now  Brigham  Young, has  supremacy: 
2.  The  '  patriarch,'  a  kind  or  ofilce  of  dignity 
rather  than  government :  -3.  The  second  presi- 
dency of  twelve:    4.   The  seventy:    6.   The 
high     priests,    including    the     'bishops'   or 
superintendents,    and    the   'high   council'  of 
twelve,  a  sort  of  spiritual  court  of  justice  be- 
tween believers.    For  accounts  of  the  early 
Mormon  history  may  be  particularly  consulted 
the  publications  of  Lieut.  Gunnison  and  CoL 
Elane,  United  States  officers :  for  hostile,  but 
more  or  less  trustworthy,  sketches   of  their 
faith  and   practice,  liiose  of   J.  C.  Bennett, 
an  apostate  from  their  persuasion ;   the  Bev. 
H.  Caswall,  chap.  xiii.  of  America  and  the 
American  Church,  1851 ;  Conybeare  'On  Mor- 
monism'  (Edinburgh  Review  for  1854);  the 
narratives  of  Mrs.  Mazy  Ettie  and  other  female 
writers,  on  the  usages  of  Mormonite  polygamy; 
Mont^gut,  *Le  Mormonisme'  {Retme  dee  Deux 
Mondes),    But  this  article  has  been  chiefly 
compiled  from  the  information  coaftained  in 
one  of  the  last  works  on  the  subject,  'the  City 
of  the  Saints,    by  the  well-known   traveller 
Hichard  F.  Burton,  a  work  written  in  an  un- 
usual spirit  of  favour  towards  this  gre^t  im- 
posture and  its  professors. 


MORMYRUS 

(Gr.  iw^pos,  a  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  a  shore-frequenting  fish  of  a 
variegated  colour,  probably  the  Sparus  Mar- 
myrtu  of  Linn»us).  The  name  was  applied 
by  Linnsua  to  a  genus  of  abdominal  fishes 
placed  in  the  Malaoopterygian  order,  between 
the  Ludoid  and  Siluroid  families  in  the  system 
of  CuTier.  The  Mormyri  differ  firom  the  pikes 
in  little  else  save  in  the  small  size  of  their 
mouth,  of  which  the  angles  are  formed  by  the 
mazillaiy  bones ;  and  in  a  corresponding  modi- 
fication of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  intestines 
being  longer,  and  complicated  by  two  cseca. 
The  Mormyri  are  confined  to  the  riyers  of 
Africa,  and  are  reckoned  the  best-fiayoured 
fishes  that  are  caught  in  the  Nile. 

(Fr.  maroqmn).    A  species  of 


Baoroooo  [rv.  maroaum;.  a  species  oi 
goatskin  leather,  originally  imported  from  the 
Levant  and  Barbaiy  states.  It  is  extensiyely 
used  in  the  binding  of  books.     [Lbathbb  J 

Moroaoliea.  The  Hog-gnmtree,  M.coe- 
cinea,  is  a  lofty  South  Ajoierican  and  West 
Indian  tree,  belonging  to  the  Clusiaceat  and 
forms  a  straight  trunk  one  hundred  feet  hi^h, 
with  smooth  horizontal  branches,  and  thick 
entire  glossy  leaves.  A  juice  exudes  from  in- 
cisions of  the  trunk.  This  juice  hardens  into 
a  yellowish  reein,  and  has  been  employed  me- 
dicinally as  a  substitute  for  copaiba.  In  Brazil 
and  Gmana  the  natives  use  it  for  torches,  and 
to  pitch  their  boats. 

Xorozite  (Gr.  /t^po(or,  the  name  of  an 
Egyptian  stone).  An  opaque  greenish-blue 
variety  of  Apatite  from  Arendal  in  Norway, 
and  Pargas  in  Finland. 

MorozjrUe  Aold.  An  acid  discovered  by 
Klaproth  in  the  bark  of  the  Morua  alba,  or 
white  mulberry-tree. 

BKorplieiis  (Gr.).  In  Ancient  Mjrthology, 
the  god  of  dreams  ;  the  son  of  Ttrpos  or 
Somnus,  so  called  as  shaping  or  fashioning 
the  dreams' of  the  sleeper. 

Moiplila  TLat.  Morpheus).  The  narcotic 
principle  of  opium.  It  may  be  separated  from 
opium  in  the  form  of  white  prismatic  crystals 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol ;  it  combines  with  the  acids  and  forms 
salts,  all  of  which  are  sedatives,  and  of  great 
therapeutic  value  as  medicines.  Of  these  the 
^jrdrochlorate  of  morphia  is  perhaps  the  best. 
The  acetate  of  morphia  is  ahK>  a  valuable  pre- 
paration. One  of-  the  most  characteristic  che- 
mical properties  of  morphia  and  its  salts  is  that 
they  decompose  iodic  acid,  and  consequently 
immediately  discolour  its  aqueous  solution. 
The  ultimate  elements  of  morphia  are  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  and  may 
be  represented  by  the  formula  CssHgoO^N. 
[Opium.] 

Morpliniui  (Gr.  /Upippos,  dusky,  a  name 
applied  by  Aristotle  to  the  osprey).  This  term 
is  restricted  by  Cuvicr  to  a  genus  of  Accipitres 
called  eagle-hawks,  having  wings  shorter  than 
the  tail,  but  with  long  and  slender  tarsi  and 
comparatively  feeble  toes.  Some  species  have 
the  tarsi  naked  and  scutellated,  as  the  Morjpknua 
ffuianensis, 
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MORRICE  DANCE 

ISorpliolofy  (Gr.  iMp^^form,  and  Xirfos), 

In  Botany,  that  department  or  division  of  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  metamorphosis  of  •• 
organs.  It  appears,  from  the  comparison  of 
one  kind  of  oilman  with  another,  that  notwith- 
standing the  differences  between  them,  there 
are  so  many  close  analogies,  and  so  much 
identity  of  structure,  as  to  render  it  probable 
that  they  are  all  formed  upon  one  common 
plan,  modified  according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  severally  destined.  The  leaf, 
which  is  the  most  universal  of  the  external 
or^^ans,  is  taken  as  the  best  representation  of 
this  type ;  and  with  the  more  reason,  because 
all  the  other  parts  are  found  to  have  a  tendency 
to  assume  the  or|;anisation  of  a  leaf^  when  any 
disturbing  cause  mterferes  with  their  develope- 
ment.  According  to  morphological  writers,  the 
scale  of  a  leaf  bud  is  a  rudimentary  leaf;  the 
petal  is  a  leaf  reduced  in  size,  and  thinned  or 
coloured,  or  both ;  the  stamen  is  a  leaf^  whose 
petiole  is  represented  by  the  filament^  while 
the  two  lobes  of  the  anther  are  the  two  sides  of 
its  lamina ;  and  the  pollen  is  the  disintegrated 
mesophyll,  and  so  on.  These  conclusions  were 
for  a  long  time  ridiculed  by  many  writers ;  but 
they  (puiually  gained  ground  with  philosophical 
botamsts,  and  are  now  the  foundation  ox  oom- 

Sarative  anatomy  in  plants.  At  the  present 
ay  the  question  is  indeed  no  longer  speculative^ 
but  is  decided  by  the  evidence  of  our  eyes; 
for  all  those  transformations  the  necessity  of 
which  morphologists  assumed  by  mere  force  of 
reasoning  have  now  been  witnessed  by  Schleiden 
and  many  others,  who  have  traced  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  organs  of  plants  &om  their  earliest 
condition,  through  all  their  modifications,  up 
to  the  period  of  complete  developement,  and 
have  found  that  they  are  all  deviations  irora.  a 
common  type  subsequent  to  the  first  stage  of 
their  growtn. 

In  Zoology,  morphology  is  the  histoiy  of 
the  modifications  of  form  which  the  same 
oi^;an  undergoes  in  the  same  or  in  different 
organisms.  The  science  has  been  advanced 
during  the  last  twenty  years  by  the  labours 
of  the  so-called  transcendental  anatomists, 
and  has  been  most  successful  when  applied 
to  the  modifications  of  the  vertebrate  skele- 
ton. The  principles  on  which  the  science 
is  founded  are  detailed  in  the  articles  Archb- 
TTFB ;  HoMOLOOUE ;  SxELBTON ;  sud  Ybbtbbsa. 
[which  see]. 

Morrioe  Banoe  or  MoirU  Banee  (a 
corruption  of  Moresco  or  Moorish  dances).  A 
peculiar  kind  of  dance  practised  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  intro- 
duced into  England  from  Spain  by  Edward  IIL, 
when  John  of  Ckiunt  returned  £rom  that 
country ;  but  few  traces  of  it  are  found  earlier 
than  the  times  of  Henry  VIIL ;  and  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  was  borrowed  either  from  the 
French  or  the  Flemings.  In  the  morris  dance 
bells  were  fixed  to  the  feet  of  the  performer, 
and  the  great  art  consisted  in  so  moving  the 
feet  as  to  produce  something  like  concord  from 

the  various  bells. 
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MORS 

'Mors  (Lat.  from  the  root  mar,  to  pound  \ 
or  grind  [Lakouaob]).    In  Latin  Mythology, 
the  goddess  of  death. 

MorUOltyt  Bills  of.  Bills  of  mortality 
are  extracts  from  parish  registers,  showing  the 
numbers  who  haye  died  in  some  fixed  period 
of  time,  as  a  year,  a  month,  or  a  week; 
and  hence  they  are  called  yearly^  monthly,  or 
weekly  bills.  In  general,  they  also  contain  the 
numbers  of  baptisms,  and  sometimes  the  num- 
bers of  marriages.  To  be  correct,  these  bills 
should  state  the  condition  of  aU  that  die  at 
every  age,  whether  boys,  married  men,  widow- 
ers, or  bachelors ;  the  corresponding  distinctions 
being  likewise  given  for  females.  Such  lists 
of  persons  of  both  sexes  dying  of  every  disease 
in  every  month  and  at  every  age  would,  when 
compared  with  records  of  seasons  and  local 
circumstances,  tend  greatly  to  the  increase  of 
medical  knowledge,  and  afford  the  necessary 
data  for  determining  the  duration  of  life  be- 
tween males  and  females. 

The  keeping  of  pariah  registers  was  begun 
in  England  in  the  year  1538,  in  consequence  of 
ih.  injunction  issued  by  Lord  Cromwell,  the 
king's  vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  after 
the  abolition  of  the  papal  authority  in  the 
kingdom.  In  Germany  they  appear  to  have 
l)cen  introduced  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period, 
for  Siissmilch  has  given  extracts  from  the 
Augsburg  bills  which  go  back  to  the  year  1501 ; 
and  they  were  established  in  most  countries  of 
Europe  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  London  bills,  containing  the  records 
of  baptisms  and  deaths,  were  begun  in  the 
year  1692,  but  were  not  kept  r^ularly  till 
after  the  plague  which  prevailed  in  1603 ;  since 
which  time  they  have  been  continued  weekly, 
and  an  annual  biU  has  been  also  regularly 
published.  Their  value,  however,  was  very 
little  understood ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  have 
attracted  much  notice  until  1662,  when  Graunt 
published  his  Natural  and  Political  Observa- 
tion on  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  a  work  of  great 
merit,  considering  the  time  at  which  it  was 
written.    The  ages  at  which  the  deaths  took 

5 lace  were  not  inserted  in  the  bills  tUl  1728. 
'hroughout  the  country  the  registers  were 
kept,  generally  speaking,  with  very  little  care ; 
but  the  Act  for  the  registration  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  which  came  into  opera- 
tion in  1836,  has  introduced  an  incomparably 
'better  system;  and,  as  the  sex,  ages,  and 
causes  of  death  are  now  recorded,  the  public 
is  in  possession  of  far  more  authentic  in* 
formation  than  before  existed  on  some  of 
the  most  interesting  questions  of  social  statis- 
tics. (See  article  *  Mortality,*  in  the  EncyeUy- 
padia  Britanniea,  8th  edition ;  Preface  to  the 
Population  Returns  for  1831 ;  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Registrar- General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
idarriages  in  England,  1839  et  seq. ;  Price  On 
Revernonary  Payments.) 

Mortality,  Xah^  of.  By  this  term  is 
usually  understood  a  mathematical  relation 
fubsisting  among  the    numbers    of   persons 
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living  at  the  different  ages  of  life ;  such  that, 
the  number  of  persons  living  at  any  assigned 
age  being  given,   the  number  of  them  who 
remain  alive  at  every  subsequent  age,  and 
consequently  the  mortality  wluch  takes  place 
in  the  interval,  will  be  expressible  by  that 
relation.    It  must  be  obvious  that  in  speaking 
of  a  law  of  this  kind,  we  can  only  have  regard 
to  the  averages  of  large  numbers.    In  respect 
of  a  single  individual,  or  a  small  number  of 
persons,  the  uncertainty  of  the  duration  of  life 
IS  proverbial ;  but  the  case  is  entirely  changid 
when  multitudes  are  concerned ;  and  there  are 
few  classes  of  contingent  events  of  which  the 
results  can  be  predicted  with  so  little  risk  of 
departure  from  the  truth  as  the  average  age  to 
which  the  lives  of  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  will  be  prolonged. 

The  circumstances  which  affect  the  mean 
duration  of  human  life  depend  upon  a  great  num- 
ber of  different  causes ;  as  climate,  the  facility 
of  obtaining  subsistence,  the  state  of  civilisatioD, 
the  manner  of  living,  progress  of  medical  science, 
&c.,  aU  of  which  vanr  in  different  coimtries  and 
at  different  times.  The  law  of  mortality,  there- 
fore, must  vary  with  these  circumstances ;  and 
consequently,   if  expressible  by  any  mathe- 
matical function,  it  must  be  one  affected  by 
numerical  coeffidenta  depending  on  the  par- 
ticular circumstances,  ana  of  wUch  the  values 
can  only  be  determined  by  observation.    The 
simplest  expression  which  has  been  proposed 
for  representing  the  course  of  mortality  is  that 
which  is  deriv^  from  the  celelMrated  hypothesis 
of  De  Moivre;  namely,  that  if  a  number  of 
individuals  be  taken  in  any  given  year  of  age^ 
the  number  of  deaths  which  take  place  among 
them  will  be  the  same  every  year  until  the 
whole  are  extinct.     In  this  hypothesis  only  one 
numerical  quantity  requires  to  be  determined, 
viz.   the  average  extreme  age.      De  Moivre 
adopted  86 ;  and  his  hypothesis  may  therefor*^ 
bo  simply  enunciated  as  follows :  Out  of  86 
infants  born,  85  will  be  alive  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  84  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  so  on 
to  the  extremity  of  life,  the  decrement  being  one 
in  each  year.    For  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  about  the  middle  ages  of  life,  this  h3rpo- 
thesis  of  equal  decroments  represents  the  ob- 
served facts  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  and,  as  it 
affi>rd8  considerable  facilities  in  various  cal- 
culations, it  was  formerly  much  used  in  the 
computation  of  life  contingencies.    The  differ- 
ence between  the  given  age  and  86  is  called  by 
De  Moivre  the  complement  of  life ;  thus  the 
complement  of  a  life  of  50  is  36  years. 

If  we  suppose  a  straight  line  to  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  representing  the 
ages  of  human  life,  and  perpendiculars  to  be 
drawn  through  the  points  of  division  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  survivors  at  each 
age  out  of  a  given  number  taken  at  a  previous 
age ;  a  curve  line  drawn  through  the  extremities 
of  all  those  perpendiculars  will  represent  tlie 
law  of  mortality  as  indicated  by  the  observa- 
tions, and  the  equation  of  the  curve  will  be  the 
relation  between  the  age  and  the  mortality. 
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Now  it  is  ix)S8ible  to  draw  an  algebraic  curve 
through  anj  number  of  points;  but,  in  the 
present  case,  this  method  of  proceeding  is 
attended  with  no  advantage ;  for  if  the  number 
of  points  be  great,  as  it  necessarily  must,  the 
equation  is  of  a  high  order,  and  its  numerical 
computation  impracticable.  Lambert,  of  Berlin, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  ex- 
hibited the  law  of  mortality  by  a  curve  line, 
constructed  a  somewhat  complicated  empi- 
ricalibrmula,  which  represented  the  mortality 
observed  in  London  during  some  part  of  the 
last  century  with  considerable  accuracy,  and 
which  may  be  adapted  to  any  other  set  of 
observations  by  giving  suitable  values  to  its 
numerical  coefficients.  But  the  most  ingenious 
attempt  which  has  been  made  to  deduce  a 
formula  fromi  priori  considerations  is  contained 
in  a  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Gk>mpertz, 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1825.  Mr.  Gompertz  assumed  as  a  principle  that 
there  is  a  power  in  human  life  to  resist  the  effects 
of  disease,  or  oppose  destruction,  which  loses 
equal  proportions  of  its  intensity  in  successive 
equal  small  intervals  of  time ;  and  from  this  ho 
derived  an  expression  which  gives  the  number 
of  survivors  (^)  of  any  number  of  individuals, 
taken  at  any  given  age,  at  the  end  of  any 
number  of  years  (x)  counted  from  that  age,  in 
terms  of  three  constants,  which  may  be  deter- 
mined from  observations.  The  formula  may 
be  given  under  this  form  :— 

log  y "log  /  +  No.  whose  log  is 
(loglog|>+xlogj), 

I,  Pt  and  q  being  the  constants  to  be  determined. 
On  assuming  three  ages,  and  taking  the  cor- 
responding values  of  x  and  y  from  the  Carlisle 
table,  and  determining  the  constants  by  means 
of  the  three  equations  so  formed,  the  formula 
is  found  to  agree  with  the  table  through  all 
the  ages,  within  limits  which  may  be  fairly 
supposed  not  to  exceed  the  errors  of  the  ob- 
servations. A  supplement  to  Mr.  Gompertz' 
paper  of  1825  will  be  foimd  in  the  Phil. 
Trans,  for  1862. 

On  account  of  the  multitude  of  causes  which 
influence  the  rate  of  mortality  among  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country,  it  is  plain  that  any 
formula  deduced  from  a  priori  considerations 
can  only  be  trusted  so  far  as  it  is  found  to 
agree  with  experience ;  and  therefore,  fOr  all 
practical  purposes,  recourse  is  had  to  a  table 
showing  for  each  year  of  age  the  number  of 
deaths  which  are  observed  to  take  place  out  of 
a  large  number  of  persons  who  enter  upon  that 
age.  The  ratio  of  those  two  numbers  is  the 
measure  of  the  probability  that  an  individual 
entering  upon  that  age  will  not  survive  the 
year,  and  may  be  assumed  as  the  law  of 
mortality  in  respect  of  that  age.  The  table 
may  bo  exhibited  under  different  forms :  the 
most  usual  is  a  table  of  decrements,  which  is 
constructed  by  supposing  a  huge  number  of 
persons,  as  10,000,  for  example,  to  start  toge- 
ther in  the  same  year  of  age  (the  year  of! 
birth  is  usually  assumed),  and  to  write  down  ' 
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in  the  same  column  the  number  of  those  who 
remain  alive  at  the  end  of  each  successive  year. 
From  this  the  number  who  die  in  each  year,  and 
the  chances  of  surviving  a  year,  or  any  numbex 
of  years,  are  easily  foimd.  For  some  purposes 
the  table  of  the  probabilities  of  living  over  a 
year  at  each  age,  or  of  dying  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  is  more  convenient ;  but  either  form 
can  be  readily  reduced  to  the  other. 

The  first  outline  of  a  life  table  was  traced 
by  Graunt  in  his  Observations  on  the  BiUs 
of  Mortality  1662-1678;  but  the  oldest  com- 
plete table  which  we  possess  is  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1693,  and 
was  constructed  by  Halley  from  the  mortuary 
registers  of  Breslau,  in  Silesia.  This  town  was 
selected,  because  the  number  of  births  having 
been  nearly  equal  to  the  number  of  deaths  for 
some  years,  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  popu- 
lation had  remained  in  a  nearly  stationary  state 
during  that  tame — an  assumption  which  affords 
the  means  of  determining  the  ratio  of  the  number 
who  die  at  each  age  to  the  number  who  entered 
upon  that  age ;  for  it  is  evident  that  in  a  place 
so  circimistanced,  and  supposing  also  there  is 
no  migration,  the  number  who  survive  or  com- 
plete any  year  of  age  within  a  given  period 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  deaths  at  all  the 
greater  ages  during  the  same  period.  For 
the  sake  of  facilitating  calculations  from  the 
table,  he  reduced  the  numbers  proportionally 
to  1,000,  by  which  number  he  represented  the 
infants  of  one  year  of  age. 

This  method  of  determining  the  mortality 
from  the  mortuary  registers,  or  bUls  of  mor^ 
tality,  has  been  frequently  adopted,  particu- 
larly by  Dr.  Smart,  in  the  formation  of  a  table 
showing  the  mortality  in  the  dty  of  London 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  by  St. 
Maur,  in  respect  of  Paris ;  and  by  Dr.  Price 
for  the  celebrated  Northampton  table,  pre- 
sently to  be  described.  But  it  is  evident  that 
as  the  population  of  a  large  town  or  district  of 
country  can  never  be  absolutely  stationary, 
and  as  migration  must  be  constantly  taking 
place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  method  is 
not  absolutely  correct;  and,  in  fact,  the  re- 
sults to  which  it  leads  must  be  attended  with 
great  uncertainty.  In  order  to  obtain  accurate 
results,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  numbers 
who  actually  enter  upoi  eac'i  year  of  age,  as 
well  as  the  numbers  who  die  in  that  age, 
during  the  period  included  in  the  observation ; 
and  hence,  in  addition  to  the  mortuary  register, 
an  enumeration  in  each  year,  or  at  short  in- 
tervals, of  the  community  in  the  several  ages 
of  life,  is  requisite  for  the  accurate  solution  of 
the  problem.  But,  although  great  attention 
has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the  statistics  of 
life,  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  only 
in  a  very  few  instances  that  sufficiently  accu- 
rate data  for  the  construction  of  a  mortality 
table  have  been  obtained  from  observations 
embracing  indiscriminately  all  the  different 
classes  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  these  few,  the 
principal  (if  not  the  only)  instances  arc  thn 
observations  made  in  Sweiden  and  Norway; 
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those  of  Dr.  Heysham,  at  Carlisle;  and  more 
recently  by  Dr.  Cleland,  at  Glasgow.  With 
these  may  be  noticed  Hodgson's  Obaerffationa 
on  the  Duration  of  Life  amongtt  the  Clergy 
of  England  and  WaleSj  extending  over  a  Period 
of  100  Years,  each  Life  being  separately' traced 
(1864). 

In  consequence  of  the  migration  which  is 
constantl;f  going  on  among  the  inhabitants,  it 
is  Teiy  cufficult  to  obtain  with  certainty  the 
data  necessary  for  determining  the  mortality 
of  any  town  or  district ;  but  there  are  various 
associations  of  individuals  with  respect  to 
which  precise  data  exist.  Such,  for  example, 
are  the  religious  houses  in  Catholic  countries ; 
the  tontines  which  were  established  in  different 
countries  of  Europe  during  the  last  century ; 
the  annuitants  of  the  British  government ;  and 
especially  the  life  assurance  companies,  now 
become  so  numerous.  In  all  such  associations, 
the  numbers  who  enter  upon  and  die  in  each 
year  of  age  can  be  ascertained  with  precision 
from  the  records  of  the  association,  which, 
therefore,  afford  the  data  requisite  for  deter- 
mining die  rate  of  mortality  at  the  different 
ages,  without  hypothesis  of  any  kind.  Tables 
wece  thus  constructed  by  Kersseboom,  from 
Dutch  registers  of  annuitants ;  by  De  Parcieux, 
from  the  lists  of  the  nominees  in  the  French 
tontines,  chiefly  of  1689  and  1696,  and  from 
the  mortuary  registars  of  the  Benedictines,  and 
of  the  nuns  m  several  convents  in  Paris ;  and 
by  Mr.  Finlaison,  ftom  tax  different  classes  of 
annuitants  in  English  and  Irish  tontines.  Of 
the  assurance  offices,  the  Equitable  Society  and 
the  Amicable  Society  have  published  their  ex- 
perience separately;  and  in  1843  a  series  of 
tables  was  published  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  committee  of  actuaries,  exhibiting  the  law 
of  mortality  deduced  from  the  combined  expe- 
rience of  seventeen  offices,  including  the  two 
above  named. 

We  shall  now  give  a  comparative  view  of 
the  mean  duration  of  life  at  the  different  ages, 
computed  from  some  of  the  best  known  tables, 
premising  a  short  account  of  each  table. 

1.  Northampton  Table, — ^This  table,  which 
in  this  country  is  perhaps  better  known  than 
any  other,  on  account  of  its  having  been  adopted 
by  the  greater  number  of  the  assurance  offices 
as  the  basis  of  their  tables  of  premiums,  was 
constructed  by  Dr.  Price,  from  the  bills  of 
mortality  from  1735  to  1780  of  the  parish  of 
All  Saints,  in  the  city  of  Northampton.  It 
cannot  be  considered  as  possessing  much  au- 
thority, either  on  account  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  data,  or  the  number  of  lives  of  which  it 
embraces  the  history ;  and  the  hypotheses  made 
use  of  in  its  formation — ^namely,  that  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  and  the  number  of  annual 
deaths  remained  the  same  during  the  forty-six 
years  included  in  the  observations,  and  also 
that  the  migrations  all  took  place  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  so  far  tend  to  reduce  its  value 
that  at  the  present  time  only  some  twelve  or 
thirteen  offices  retain  it  as  the  basis  of  their 
tables.    It  difiers  from  the  modem  tables  in 
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giving  a  much  lower  expectation  of  life  at 
the  younger  and  middle  ages ;  a  circumstance 
which  may  be  in  part  owing  to  the  improred 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  people, 
but  probably  in  a  mudi  greater  degree  to 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  observations.  (Price  On 
Reversionary  Payments,  4th  ed.  1783.) 

2.  CarUde  TabU,  ^Tlun  was  constnict^d 
by  Mr.  Milne,  from  registers  kept  by  Dr.  Hey- 
sham  of  the  births  and  deaths  which  took  place 
in  the  parishes  of  St  Mary  and  St  Cuthbeit, 
Carlisle,  in  the  nine  years  from  1779  to  1787, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  having  been  dete^ 
mined  by  two  enumerations  which  were  made 
during  that  interval.  On  account  of  the  wceanej 
of  the  data,  and  the  skilful  manner  in  which 
they  were  made  use  of,  this  table  is  of  consi- 
derable authority,  though  it  probably  gives  t 
somewhat  too  favourable  view  of  the  dnratioQ 
of  life  as  experienced  amouff  the  inhabitants 
of  England  generally.  (Milne's  Treatise  m 
Annuities,  ^e,  1816.) 

3.  Government  Tables, — ^These  tables,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  were  computed  by  Mr.  Fin- 
laison, from  observations  of  the  mortality 
among  the  nominees  of  life  annuities  granted 
by  the  British  government    Mr.  FinlaSon  has 

given  twenty-one  tables  of  the  probabilitiei  of 
fe ;  but  the  recorded  facts  are  contained  in 
only  six  of  them,  the  others  being  formed  by 
combinations  of  these  six.  (Finlaison's  i7«pof< 
to  the  Lords  of  the  I^rasury,  published  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  1829.) 

4.  Equitable  Sodety^s  Table.— Tim  table, 
which  was  originally  framed  by  Mr.  Griffith 
Davies  firom  decrements  of  life  amongst  its 
members,  and  more  fully  drawn  out  by  Hr. 
Arthur  Morgan  ^m  more  complete  data, 
exhibits  the  mortality  which  took  place  in  the 
society  from  its  establishment  in  1760  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1829.  By  reason  of  the  great 
number  of  lives  contained  in  it»  and  the 
certainty  of  the  data,  this  is  a  document 
of  great  importance.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  subjoined  table,  that^  for  ages  under  £%> 
it  gives  a  rather  more  favourable  expec- 
tation of  life  than  the  government  table  for 
males,  and  agrees  nearly  with  the  Carlisle 
table ;  but  for  ages  above  fifty  it  gives  a  less 
favourable  expectation  than  either  of  tho^ 
tables.  The  observatioil^  commence  at  the 
age  of  ten. 

6.  T%e  English  Life  7h^.— This  table  is 
described  and  published  in  the  Tifth  and  Sixth 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Registrar' General  (1843 
and  1846).  It  is  constructed  from  the  returns 
to  parliament  of  the  ages  of  the  population  of 
Enfifland  in  1841  and  of  the  deaths  registered 
at  different  ages  in  that  year,  and  is  probably 
a  dose  approximation  to  the  mean  duration  of 
life  in  this  oountrv.  Br.  Farr,  of  the  BqB;i8tra^ 
GeneraFs  Office,  has  since  published  (1864)  a 
New  English  Life  Table  from  the  returns  of  two 
censuses  and  6,470,720  deaths  registered  in 
seventeen  years. 

For  the  sake  of  avoiding  decimal  points,  the 
numbers  in  the  subjoined  table  show  the  mean 
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dnntion  of  life  for  tenindiyidnals,  or  the  num- 
"ber  of  years  eDJojed  by  ten  indiTidoals  collec- 
tiyely.  In  respect  of  a  single  individual,  the 
mean  duration  of  life  is  the  tenth  part  of  the 
number  given  in  the  table. 
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There  are  many  questions  of  great  interest  re- 
specting  the  law  of  mortality  which  cannot  yet 
he  satis&ctorily  answered,  from  the  want  of 
sufficient  data.  The  Carlisle  table  gives  only 
an  indication  of  local  mortality ;  but  it  may  be 
asked,  whether  the  mcHrtality  is  the  same  in 
difierent  parts  even  of  the  same  country,  or  the 
same  in  cities  as  in  nml  districts  ?  Now,  the 
government  annuitants  resided  in  all  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ,*  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  members  of  the  Equitable  Society, 
though,  perhaps,  a  minority  of  the  latter  were 
resident  in  London.  But  the  three  tables — 
namely,  the  Carlisle  table,  the  table  computed 
from  the  government  male  annuitants,  and  the 
Equitable  Society's  table — present  a  remaikable 
agreement ;  and,  so  far  as  their  evidence  ^oes, 
we  cannot  draw  any  positive  conclusion,  either 
in  favour  of  a  particular  district  or  a  select 
class  of  individuals. 

It  seems  to  be  established  beyond  doubt  that 
the  rate  of  mortality,  at  least  in  England,  has 
undergone  a  veiy  sensible  diminution  within  a 
centu^,  especially  in  respect  of  children  and 
aged  people.  This  ma}'  be  ascribed  in  some 
degree  to  the  discoveiy  of  vaccination ;  but 
more  especially  to  the  general  difiusion  of 
comfort,  and  the  improved  mode  of  living, 
among  the  labouring  classes  of  the  community. 

Another  question  of  great  importance  is, 
whether  the  law  of  mortality  is  the  same  for 
both  sexes  ?  In  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  a  remarkable  disparity  between 
the  male  and  female  annuitants  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  This  indication  of  the  greater  lon- 
gevity of  females  is  confirmed  by  &.e  observa- 
tions of  Be  Pazdeuz  on  the  monks  and  nuns  in 
the  French  convents ;  of  Kersseboom,  on  the 
Dutch  annuitants ;  of  Dr.  Price,  on  the  mor- 
tality at  Chester ;  and  also  by  tlie  tables  con- 
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stmcted  from  the  mortality  in  Sweden,  at 
Montpellier  in  France,  and  in  the  cities  of 
Amsterdam  and  Brussels.  It  is  still,  however, 
open  to  doubt  whether  the  superiority  shown 
in  the  above  instances  holds  generally  true. 
In  the  whole  population  of  Belgium,  the 
greater  part  consisting  of  peasantry  and  la- 
bourers, it  is  found  that  the  lives  of  females 
are  shorter  than  those  of  males;  while  in 
the  towns  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of 
the  females.  The  combmed  experience  of  the 
seventeen  life  assurance  offices  above  referred 
to  shows  no  superiority  in  the  duration  of 
female  life. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  proportion 
of  deaths  to  the  population  in  the  principal 
states  of  Europe,  according  to  the  latest  obser- 
vations, is  extracted  from  a  paper  in  the  Bevue 
EneydopkUque  for  July  and  August,  1833. 
We  cannot  vouch  for  its  accuracy,  Imt  it  is  pro- 
bably not  far  from  the  truth. 


Coimtrto 

F»f1odior 
Epoehi 

lUdeor 

Kortality  O 
Fopvlatiea 

Swoden  and  Norway 

1821—1835 

lin47 

Denmark  .... 

1819 

lin45 

Snxopeon  Roaria 

1826 

lin44 

Kinodom  of  Poland 
Bri&hldandB. 

1829 

lln44 

1818—1821 

lin55 

Netherlands     . 

1827—1828 

lin38 

Cknnany  Proper 

1826—1828 

llu45 

PruBBia 

1821—1826 

lin39 

1828 

lin40 

Fnmoe      «       • 

1825—1827 

lin39 

Bwitxerland      . 

1827—1828 

liniO 

Portugal  . 

1815-1819 

lin40 

Spain 

1801—1826 

lin40 

Italy.       .       .       . 

1822-1828 

linSO 

Greece             . 

1828 

lln90 

Tutlcey  in  Snropo    , 
Northern  Eniope     . 

1828 

llnSO 

lln44 

Sonthem  Europe 

lin86 

The  whole  of  Europe 

1       . 

lin40 

For  an  accurate  description  of  the  various 
mortality  tables  up  to  the  date  of  its  publica- 
tion, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  excellent 
article  on  the  subjeet^  by  Mr.  Milne,  in  the 
Enc^fdopadia  Britanmca,  8th  edition. 

MCortar.    [Ckhemts.] 

MoBTAB.  In  Artilleiy,  a  short  piece  of 
ordnance,  used  to  throw  shells  at  very  high 
angles  (vertical  fire),  generally  46^,  the  charge 
varying  with  the  range  required.  Mortars  are 
distinguished  by  the  diameters  of  their  bores. 
They  are  not  mounted  on  carriages,  but  on 
simple  beds  of  wood  or  iron. 

Mortar  VesseL  A  small  vessel  of  con- 
siderable beam,  for  carrying  a  heavy  mortar 
amidships^  which  is  slung  in  a  massive  bed. 
The  mortar  vessels  were  formerly  known  as 
bomb  ketches. 

Xortiraffe  (Fr.  from  mort,  dead,  and  gage, 
pledge).  In  Law,  a  mortgage  deed  is  in  effect 
an  absolute  conveyance  ficom  the  borrower  to 
the  lender,  with  a  condition  that  if  a  sum  of 
money  is  paid  by  a  stipulated  day  the  property 
shall  be  reconveyed.  Thus  the  grantee  has  a 
conditional  estate,  during  the  continuance  of 
which  the  mortgagor,  though  in  possession,  is 
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in  contemplation  of  law  only  tenant  at  will  to 
the  mortgagee ;  and  on  failure  of  payment, 
the  estate  of  the  mortgagee  would  become 
absolute  at  law.  But  in  equity  the  mort- 
gagee's estate  is  subject  to  an  equity  of  re- 
dempiionf  or  right  to  redeem  on  the  part  of 
the  mortgagor;  and  a  mortgage  is  thus  re- 
deemable 80  long  as  the  relation  of  debtor 
or  creditor  appears  to  subsist  between  the 
parties,  and  for  twenty  years  after  the 
last  acknowledgement  of  that  relation  by 
the  mortgagee,  unless  upon  his  application 
the  right  be  previously  foreclosed  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  court.  Mortgages  now  commonly 
contain  a  power  authorising  the  mortgagee 
to  sell  the  property  and  repay  himself  out  of 
the  proceeds. 

Mortier  (Fr.).  The  name  given  to  a  c^ 
of  state,  of  great  antiquity,  worn  by  the  first 
kings  of  France,  and  the  form  of  which  is  still 
preserved  in  the  cap  worn  by  the  president 
de  la  cour  of  Paris. 

asortilloatlon  (Lat.  mortificus,  cauting 
death).  Local  death;  gangrene.  When  any 
portion  of  the  body  loses  its  vitality,  a  process 
of  separation  takes  place  between  it  and  the 
living  parts  that  surround  it;  and  when  this 
happens  in  certain  parts  or  organs  it  is  neces- 
sarily fatal.  The  symptoms  attending  mor- 
tification of  the  viscera  are  generally  loss  of 
pain,  diminution  of  fever,  small  sinking  pulse, 
hiccup,  delirium,  cold  sweaty  and  fainting,  which 
precedes  death. 

Mortification.  In  Scottish  Law,  a  term 
Dearly  synonymous  with  mortmain  in  English. 
By  an  Act  of  1587,  land  vested  in  the  church  was 
declared  to  be  given  for  superstitious  purposes, 
and  to  belong  to  the  crown ;  and  thus  the 
spoliation  of  the  richly  endowed  church  of 
that  country  prior  to  the  Beformation  was 
finally  legalised. 

Mortise  (Fr.  mortaise,  from  Lat.  mordere, 
to  bite).  In  Architedture,  a  mortise  is  the 
junction  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  or  other 
material,  the  cavitv  being  cut  in  one  piece  to 
receive  the  projection  left  in  the  other,  which 
is  called  the  tenon  or  tenant 

MortmAln  (Old  Fr.).  In  Law,  an  aliena- 
tion of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
to  any  corporation,  sole  or  aggregate,  guild, 
or  fraternity.  The  foimdation  of  the  statute 
of  mortmain  is  Magna  Charta,  by  which 
it  was  rendered  imlawful  for  anyone  to  give 
his  lands  to  a  religious  house,  &c.  in  order 
to  take  them  back  again  to  hold  of  the  same 
house;  which  was  extended,  by  interpreta- 
tion, so  as  to  annul  gifts  of  lands  which  re- 
ligious houses  did  not  give  back  to  the  donor 
to  his  own  use,  but  kept  in  their  own  hands 
after  taking.  A  great  nnmber  of  statutes  were 
afterwards  passea  in  order  to  restrict  aliena- 
tions to  religious  persons  and  houses,  and 
various  devices  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
eluding  them;  of  whieh  tiie  system  of  uses, 
which  has  become  in  some  sort  the  foundation 
of  our  law  of  real  property,  was  one.  [Rhal 
Pbopebtt  ;  Trust.]    But  during  the  whole  of 
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this  time  the  king  had  the  power  of  dispensing 
with  the  statutes  of  mortmain  by  granting 
licenses  of  alienation;  and  this  power  was 
confirmed  to  the  crown  by  stat.  7  &  8  Wm. 
III.  c.  37.  Gifts  for  charitable  purposes  are 
now  subjected,  by  the  Mortmain  Act  of  9 
Geo.  II.  c  36,  to  particular  restrictions,  a 
neglect  of  which  frequently  invalidates  them. 
The  term  mortmain  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
words  mortua  manus  {dead  hand),  because  the 
lands  so  alienated  are  said  to  fall  into  a  dead 
hand;  i.e.  one  incapable  of  performing  the 
usual  services  required  of  tenants. 

Mortumry  (Lat.  mortuarius,  belonging  to 
the  dead).  In  Law,  a  fee  paid  to  the  incum- 
bent of  a  parish,  by  custom  peculiar  to  soma 
places,  on  the  death  of  a  parishioner.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  usage  to 
present  the  priest,  on  the  solemnisation  of  a 
funeral,  with  some  personal  chattel  of  the 
deceased,  or  a  sum  of  money  in  lien  of  it; 
under  the  various  titles  of  pecunia  sepul- 
chralis,  sedatium,  in  Saxon  eoul-^hot,  &c. 
It  had  become  a  legal  custom  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  the  reservation 
of  a  mortuary  appears  to  have  been  essential 
to  the  validity  of  a  testament  of  chattels. 
The  amount  was  fixed  by  21  Henry  VUL 
c  6,  according  to  an  ad  valorem  taxation  of 
the  goods  of  the  deceased.  Mortuaries  (where 
due  by  custom)  are  recoverable  in  the  eccle- 
siastical courts;  and  it  should  appear,  since 
the  statute,  at  common  law;  although  such 
actions  have  not  hitherto  been  brought. 

Koms  (Lat. ;  Gr.  inApo^j  the  mMerry-tree). 
A  small  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
Moracea,  containing  some  species  valuable  for 
their  fruit,  and  others  for  tneir  foliage.  The 
former  is  our  Mulbeny-tree,  Morus  nigfx^ 
whose  well-known  black  juicy  berries  are  a 
favourite  autimin  production;  the  latter  are 
M.  alba  and  others,  which  constitute  the  best 
of  all  food  for  silkworms,  but  are  somewhat 
tender  in  our  climate,  and  cannot  be  usefully 
cultivated  even  in  Uie  midland  countiy  of 
England. 

BCorrenlte.  A  variety  of  Hannotome,  found 
in  the  granite  of  Strontian  in  Axgyleshire. 

Mosaic  or  MaMdo  (Lat  musivus).  In 
Painting,  representations  of  objects  by  means 
of  vexy  minute  pieces  of  stones  or  pebbles  of 
different  colours,  or  variegated  glass  care- 
fully inlaid  upon  a  ground  generally  of  metal, 
are  known  by  this  name.  This  art  was  prac- 
tised at  a  very  early  period,  and  was  reintro- 
duced to  Italy  by  the  Byzantine  Greeks.  It 
was  applied  by  the  Romans  in  four  diffivrent 
styles:  the  opus  tessellatum,  the  epua  verms- 
culatum,  the  opus  eectiie,  and  the  opue  miMtvwR. 
The  first  three  are  purely  geometric  or  oma« 
mental,  and  are  stnctly  only  opue  UthoatrO' 
tuniy  ie.  the  regular  mechanical  arrangement 
of  various  coloured  stones,  sometimes  in  small 
cubes  called  tessene  or  tesselLe,  sometimes  in 
slabs  of  various  shapes.  The  opua  mtuimtm  was 
the  only  pictorial  mosaic,  i.e.  in  which  natural 
objects  were  imitated. 
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Mosaic  Hold.  Bisulphide  of  tin ;  a  vd- 
U>w  flaky  Bubstanoe,  sometimes  employed  in 
ornamental  japan  work.  This  term  has  also 
been  applied  to  a  superior  kind  of  brass,  and 
to  a  yellow  alloy  of  copper,  sine,  and  gold. 

[AUBUM  MUSITUIC.] 

Mosaic  Work*  In  Arehitectnre,  the  in- 
laying pavements,  walls,  &c.  with  small  dies 
of  different-coloured  stones  or  glass,  in  regu- 
lar figures,  or  to  represent  historical  or  other 
subjects. 

Moaaaanms  (Lat.  Mosa,  the  Meuse,  and 
Or.  vavpoSf  lisard),  A  large  extinct  Lacertian 
reptile  which  existed  during  the  deposition  of 
the  Cretaceous  strata.  Its  remains  have  been 
found  both  near  Maestricht  and  in  the  creta- 
ceous deposits  in  America.  The  ooncavo-conyex 
or  procfelian  type  of  yertebrsc  existed  in  the 
spinal  column  of  this  extinct  gigantic  saurian. 

Moslem.    [Mussulman.] 

Mosque  (Arab,  medsched).  A  Moham- 
medan place  of  reli^ous  worship.  The  princi- 
pal int^or  decoration  of  mosques  consists  in 
the  lamps,  which  are  numerous,  and  singularly 
disposea;  the  floor  is  covered  with  carpets: 
the  direction  of  Mecca  is  denoted  by  a  niche, 
or  by  a  tablet  inscribed  with  verses  of  the 
Koran,  called  the  Kebla.  The  principal  Ara- 
bian and  Syrian  mosques  are  most  remarkable 
for  their  vast  quadrangles,  surrounded  with 
numerous  columns ;  those  of  the  Turks  for  the 
elegance  of  their  cupolas.  The  original  places 
of  worship  of  the  Arabians  were  the  tcSnples 
dedicated  to  the  religion  of  the  different  nations 
whom  the^  subdual.  It  was  not  until  they 
had  consolidated  their  power  that  the  Ara- 
bians devoted  themselves  to  the  coltivation 
of  the  arts,  and  ^ve  an^  indication  of  that 
architectural  genius  which  afterwards  dis- 
played itself  in  the  structure  of  mosques.  At 
the  entrance  of  almost  every  mosque  there  is 
a  large  court  planted  with  bushy  trees,  in  the 
centre  of  which,  or  under  a  vestibule  paved 
with  marble,  are  fountains  for  the  prescribed 
ablutions  of  the  Mussulmans ;  and  to  these 
courts  is  usually  attached  a  small  gallery,  on 
which  the  apartments  of  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion, &c.  abut.  But  besides  mosques  for 
public  worship,  there  are  others  set  apart  for 
the  instruction  of  young  men  in  the  science  of 
legislation  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran ; 
and  to  this  class  belong  the  so-called  royal 
mosques,  or  jamis,  of  Constantinople.  Most 
of  these  mosques  have  hospitals  for  poor,  sick, 
or  deranged  persons,  attached  to  them.  Their 
revenues  are  often  considerable,  and  are  de- 
rived chiefly  from  endowments  in  landed  pro- 
perty. The  term  mosque  is  foimd,  with  slight 
variation,  in  all  European  languages.  The 
Turkish  equivalent  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Arabic  mesgiaa,  a  place  of  adora- 
tion ;  and  from  this  are  derived  respectively 
the  French  mosqu&e,  the  German  moschee, 
the  Spanish  mequita,  the  Italian  mascheta, 
and  the  English  mosque.    [Minabbt.] 

Mosquito*  The  American  name  for  the 
species  of  gnat  Culex,    They  abound  in  damp 
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situations,  both  in  the  warmer  climates  and 
durinff  the  summer  months  in  high  northern 
latitudes.  They  pierce  the  skin  with  a  lan- 
cetted  proboscis,  and  dischai^  a  venomous 
liquor  into  the  wound;  they  can  be  guarded 
against  at  night  by  enclosing  the  bed  with  a 
mosquito  curtain.  The  Laplanders  drive  them 
away  by  fire,  and  by  coating  the  naked  parts 
of  the  body  with  grease. 

Moss  Af  ate*  The  name  given  to  those 
kinds  of  Agate  which  enclose  dendritic  or 
moss-like  markings.  They  are  found  in  large 
quantities  at  Oberstein  in  Saxony. 

a^oss  lADd.  Land  abounding  in  peat 
moss,  but  not  so  much  saturated  with  water 
as  to  become  peat  bog,  or  morass. 

Mosses  (Fr.  mousse,  Lat.  muscus,  Oer. 
moos).  In  common  language,  mosses  signify 
any  minute,  small-leaved  Ciyptogamie  plants. 
But  in  systematical  botany  no  plants  are  con- 
sidered mosses,  except  such  as  belong  to  the 
natural  order  Bryacea  or  Mueci,  Such  plants 
are  simple-leaved;  without  spiral  vessels  or 
stomates ;  with  a  distinct  axis  of  growth ; 
and  with  the  spores  or  reproductive  matter 
enclosed  in  cases,  called  sporanaia  or  theca, 
covered  by  a  cup  or  calyptra.  The  structure 
of  the  sporangia  is  as  complex  as  that  of  the 
stems  and  leaves  is  simple.  Each  sporangium 
is  closed  by  a  lid  or  operculum ;  below  which 
is  a  transverse  membram:,  closing  up  the  urn 
left  after  the  fall  of  the  operculum.  The 
edge  of  the  urn  is  furnished  with  one  or 
more  rows  of  teeth,  in  all  cases  some  multi- 
ple of  four;  in  the  centre  is  a  columella  or 
column,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  sides 
of  the  urn  are  the  spores.  It  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  such  plants  should  have  cases 
called  staminidiaf  containing  powdery  matter ; 
among  which  are  found  animalcules,  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  such  as  are  called  spermatic, 
and  which  swim  about  freely  in  water. 

Moss-troopers.  In  English  and  Scot- 
tish History,  those  inhabitants  of  the  borders 
of  the  respective  countries  who  were  banded 
together  in  clans  and  lived  by  rapine,  received 
this  denomination  from  the  character  of  the 
country  over  which  they  trooped  in  their  ex- 
cursions. These  banditti  were  little  heard  of 
after  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  but  not 
absolutely  suppressed  until  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms  a  century  afterwards. 

Mossotlte.  A  variety  of  Aragonite,  found 
in  fibrous  radiating  aggregations,  of  a  pale- 
green  colour,  in  the  Lias  of  Gerfalco  in  Tuscany. 

Motes.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  public 
courts  or  conventions  of  the  people  assembled 
for  municipal  or  legislative  purposes.  They 
were  of  various  kinds;  as  WimsKAGEMOTB, 
FoLxuoTB,  BvBOH  MoTB,  &c.  [which  see]. 
Moteer  was  a  customary  service  or  payment 
at  the  mote  or  court  of  the  lord,  from  which 
certain  persons  alone  were  exempted  by  char- 
ter or  other  privilege. 

Motet  (ItaL  motetto).  In  Music,  a  vocal 
composition,  consisting  of  from  one  to  eight 
parts,  of  a  sacred  character. 


MOTHER  LIQUOR 

Moflier  &lquor  or  Motber  UTater.    A 

term  applied  by  chemists  to  saline  soladons 
from  which  crystals  hare  been  deposited)  and 
vhich,  when  poured  off  and  re-eraporated, 
generally  fnrmsh  a  second  crop. 

KoUier  of  Pearl  (Ger.  perlen-mntter, 
Fr.  nacre  de  perles).  The  hard,  silvery,  bril- 
liant internal  layer  of  several  kinds  of  shells, 
particularly  oysters,  which  is  often  variegated 
with  changing  purple  and  azure  colours.  The 
laige  oysters  of  the  Indian  seas  alone  secrete 
this  coat  of  sufiScient  thickness  to  render  their 
shells  available  for  the  purposes  of  manufac- 
tures. The  genus  of  shell  fish  called  PeJita- 
dina  furnishes  the  finest  pearls,  as  well  as 
mother  of  pearl;  it  is  found  in  greatest 
perfection  round  the  coasts  of  Ceylon,  near 
Ormus  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  Cape  Comorin, 
and  among  some  of  the  Australian  seas. 
The  brilliant  hues  of  mother  of  pearl  do  not 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  substance,  but 
upon  its  structure.  The  microscopic  wrinkles 
or  furrows  which  run  across  the  surface  of 
every  slice  act  upon  the  reflected  light  in  such 
a  way  as  to  produce  the  chromatic  effect ;  for 
Sir  David  Brewster  has  shown  that  if  we 
take,  with  very  fine  black  wax,  or  with  the  so- 
called  fusible  alloy,  an  impression  of  mother  of 
pearl,  it  will  possess  the  iridescent  appearance. 
Mother  of  pearl  is  very  delicate  to  work ;  but 
it  may  be  fashioned  by  saws,  files,  and  drills, 
with  the  aid  sometimes  of  an  acid,  such  as 
the  dilute  muriatic ;  it  is  polished  by  colcothar. 
(Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  ^c.) 

Xotlier  of  Vinegar.  The  flocculent  my- 
celium of  various  Moulds,  wliich  forms  on  the 
surface  of  vinegar. 

BKottaer-oellfl.  In  Vegetable  Physiology, 
cells  in  which  other  cells  are  generated. 

BKotloii  (Lat.  motio).  In  Mechanical  Phi- 
losophy, motion  is  change  of  place:  i.e.  of 
the  part  of  space  which  body  occupies, 
or  in  which  it  is  extended.  Motion  is  real 
or  absolute  when  the  moving  body  changes 
its  place  in  absolute  space ;  it  is  relative 
when  the  body  changes  its  place  only  with 
relation  to  surrounding  bodies;  and  it  is 
apparent  when  the  body  changes  its  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  other  bodies  that  appear 
to  us  to  be  at  rest.  All  the  phenomena  of 
motion  are  derived  by  mathematical  deductions 
from  the  three  following  laws  of  motion  given 
by  Newton  in  his  Principia : — 

1.  A  body  must  continue  for  ever  in  a  state 
of  rest,  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line, 
if  it  be  not  disturbed  by  the  action  of  an  ex- 
ternal cause. 

2.  Every  change  of  motion  produced  by  any 
external  force  is  proportional  to  the  force  im- 
pressed, and  in  the  direction  of  the  straight 
line  in  which  the  force  acts. 

3.  Action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  in 
contrary  directions;  that  is,  equal  and  con- 
trary changes  of  motion  are  produced  on  bodies 
which  mutually  act  on  each  other. 

The  term  quantity  of  motion  is  used,  by 
writers  on  mechanics,  to  denote  the  product 
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of  the  mass  of  a  body  into  the  velodty  with 
which  it  moves.  It  is,  therefore,  synoDymouB 
with  momentum. 

Motion.  In  Music,  refers  to  the  movement 
of  the  parts  in  contrapuntal  writing.  Direct 
or  similar  motion  is  when  two  parts  move  in 
the  same  direction,  i.e.  rise  or  fall  together; 
contrary  motion  is  when  one  rises  and  the 
other  falls ;  and  oblique  motion  is  when  one 
part  moves  in  either  direction  while  the  other 
IS  stationary.  Contraiy  motion  is  the  best, 
and  next  oblique  motion. 

Motion.  In  Painting  and  Sculpture,  the 
change  of  place  or  position  which  from  certain 
attitudes  a  figure  seems  to  be  making  in  its 
representation  in  a  picture.  It  can  be  only 
implied  from  the  attitude  which  prepares  the 
animal  for  the  given  change,  and  differs  from 
Action  [which  see].  Upon  motion,  in  art,  de- 
pends that  life  which  seems  to  pervade  a  picture 
when  executed  by  a  master. 

Xotioii  In  Court.  In  Law,  an  occasional 
application  to  the  court,  by  the  parties  or  thdr 
counseL  Motions  are  either  of  a  criminal 
nature,  as  motions  for  an  attachment  for  a 
misbehaviour ;  or  of  a  civil  nature.  A  motion 
in  the  courts  of  common  law  is  either  for  a 
rule  absolute,  i.  e.  to  take  effect  immediately ; 
or  it  is  for  what  is  termed  a  rule  nisi,  or  a 
rule  to  show  cause  —  i.  e.  a  rule  to  take 
effect,  unless  cause  be  shown  against  it  by  a 
certain  day,  when,  if  no  cause  be  shown,  the 
rule  is  made  absolute.  Motions  also  form  an 
important  part  of  the  practice  of  courts  of 
equity.  Injunctions  [Injunction]  are  usually 
applied  for  in  this  manner.  Motions  are  ac- 
companied by  afiidavits  stating  the  facts  on 
which  they  are  groimded,  and  generally  pre- 
ceded by  a  notice  to  the  opposite  par^. 

aiotory  or  Motortal.  In  Physiology,  this 
term  was  applied  by  Hartley,  in  1749,  to  the 
nerves  conveying  the  stimulus  to  the  muscles, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  nerves  conveying 
the  impressions  to  the  neural  axis,  which  he 
called  sensory ;  but  he  distinguished  thosi^ 
actions  which  result  from  the  conveyance  of 
impressions  to  the  brain,  producing  sensation 
and  exciting  volition,  from  those  actions  which 
are  now  called  reflejc;  as  where  he  states 
that  Hhe  actions  of  sneezing,  swallowing, 
coughing,  hiccoughing,  vomiting,  and  expel- 
ling the  faeces  and  urine,  with  otners  of  a  likt^ 
nature,  arc  to  be  deduced  from  those  vibrations 
which  first  ascend  up  the  sensory  nerres,  and 
then  are  detached  down  the  tnotory  nerves, 
which  communicate  with  these  by  some  common 
trunk,  plexus,  or  ganglion.' 

Motto  (Ital.).  A  term  used  to  signify  a 
word  or  sentence  added  to  a  device ;  when 
put  upon  a  scroll,  it  is  commonly  employed  as 
an  external  ornament  of  coat  armour.  The  use 
of  mottoes  for  this  purpose  is  very  ancient.  The 
term  motto  is  also  applied  to  a  sentence  or 
quotation  prefixed  to  anv  writing  or  publication. 

Mould  (Goth,  mulda,  dust).  Soil  com- 
posed of  decayed  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of 
minute  division,  more  or  less  mixed  with  gar- 
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den  earth.  The  kmds  of  mould  most  in  ose 
in  hoTticnlture  are  Leaf  mould,  formed  from 
the  decayed  leaves  of  trees;  Kich  monld, 
formed  of  thoroughly  decayed  stable  dung; 
Heath  mould,  found  on  the  surface  of  heath 
lands ;  and  Peat  mould,  formed  of  thoroughly 
decomposed  peat  In  general,  mould  is  dis- 
tinguished from  soils  by  containing  a  much 
greater  portion  of  organic  than  of  earthy 
matters. 

MouxD  (Ft.  moule ;  Span,  molde ;  probably 
from  Lat.  modulus^.  In  Sculpture,  the  matrix 
or  hollowed  wrougnt  form  into  which  the  liquid 
or  plaster,  wax  or  metal,  is  run  in  casting 
works  of  art. 

A  aafe-mouid  is  a  mould  taken  in  many 
pieces  from  the  original  cast  from  the  first 
mould,  which  is  destroyed,  so  that  it  can  be 
safely  removed  from  the  model,  and  be  put 
together  again,  in  order  to  produce  other  casts. 

MmiKI  iMttm  A  large  room  in  a  dockyard 
in  which  the  several  parts  of  the  ship  are 
drawn  out  in  their  proper  dimensions,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  builder. 

XlCoiiias.  This  name  is  jwpularly  applied 
to  the  thread-like  Fungi  which  prey  upon  our 
provisions,  and  attack  such  substances  as  gimi, 
glue,  ink,  &c.,  living  at  their  expense,  and 
destroying  their  valuable  properties.  Many 
of  the  mc^ds,  observes  Mr.  JBerkeley,  are  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  life  when  immersed  in  fluids, 
contrary  to  the  habit  of  most  Fungi ;  and  from 
their  capability  of  appropriating  what  is  nutri- 
tious, and  rejecting  what  is  hurtful,  they  are 
often  developed  even  in  solutions  of  poisonous 
metallic  salts,  which  would  be  fatal  to  Fungi 
in  general.  In  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
for  example,  they  become  as  it  were  electro- 
tvped  by  the  copper,  while  they  appropriate 
tne  other  elements. 

As  the  spores  are  often  able  to  sustain  a 
considerable  degree  of  heat  without  destruc- 
tion, they  occur  in  situations  where  they  would 
otherwise  not  be  expected,  as  in  preserved 
firuits  which  have  been  subjected  to  neat,  and 
when  there  could  be  no  access  of  fresh  spores. 
Where  there  is  any  possibility  of  communica- 
tion, there  are  few  kinds  of  vegetable  tissues 
which  they  cannot  penetrate ;  and  in  animals, 
they  occur  in  situanons  where  they  must,  like 
intestinal  worms,  have  worked  their  way  through 
the  tissues  to  the  cavities  in  which  they  grow. 
They  are  amongst  the  most  destructive  agents 
in  the  production  of  disease,  as  is  provMl  by 
the  potato  murrain.  In  the  human  frame  they 
are  the  fruitful  source  of  cutaneous  disorders, 
(lindley  and  Moore,  IVeamrg  of  Botang.) 
.  Xonldlagr  (Fr.  moulure).  &  Architecture, 
the  various  members  of  an  order,  which  are 
shaped  into  various  curved  or  flat  forms,  of 
which  there  aie  eight  sorts :  (1)  the  fllet,  square 
in  profile;  (2)  the  astragal;  (8)  the  torus, 
larger  than  the  astragal ;  (4)  tiie  scotia ;  (6) 
the  echinus  or  quarter  round ;  (6)  the  inverted 
cyma,  talon,  or  ogee ;  (7)  the  ^ma,  the  cyma 
recta,  or  cymatium;  and  (8)  Uie  cavetto  or 
hollow. 
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In  the  Bomanesque,  and  Teutonic  or  Gothio 
styles  of  architecture,  mouldings  are  of  great 
importance,  as  determining  the  exact  stage  of 
art  to  which  a  particular  building  belongs. 
(F.  A.  Paley,  Manual  of  Gothic  Mouldings.) 

Momttiir.  The  fall  of  the  plumage  of 
birds.  It  mav  be  either  partial  or  total.  The 
complete  moult  generally  takes  place  annually ; 
the  partial  moult  occurs  at  the  change  of 
plumage  to  which  some  species  of  birds  are 
subject  at  the  breeding  season.  The  moult  is 
always  accompanied  by  the  developement  of  a 
new  plumage,  which  may  be  of  a  different 
colour  from  that  which  is  lost.    [Induiontum.] 

BCoimtalB  (La  Montague).  In  Frencn 
History,  a  popular  name  given  in  1793  to  the 
party  of  extreme  Jacobins  in  the  Convention, 
who  occupied  the  highest  rows  of  seats,  while 
the  moderate  men  generally  crowded  into  the 
lower  places  in  the  centre  (tiience  called  j^^otn). 
As  government  fell  more  and  more  into  the 
hands  of  these  violent  politicians,  it  became  in 
course  of  time  a  title  of  honour,  and  (after  the 
fall  of  Eobespierre)  of  reproach. 

BKimatftlii  Blue.  Blue  copper-ore.  [Chbs- 

STLITB.] 

Momitaln  Cork.    [Asbestos.] 

MoiinUUB  Oreen.    [Chbtsocolul] 

Howntatn  &e«tlier.  A  variety  of  Asbes- 
tos occurring  in  flat  flexible  pieces  resembling 
leather,  and  of  a  whitish  colour.  It  differs 
from  common  Asbestos  eluefly  in  having  the 
fibres  interlaced  instead  of  even  and  parallel. 

Monnf  In  Xdineatone.  The  rock  thus 
named  is  often  called  the  carboniferous  HmS' 
stone,  but  to  English  geologists  the  older  name 
wiU  always  be  interesting,  as  marking  some  of 
its  essential  peculiarities  in  England. 

This  kind  of  limestone  is  of  various  colours, 
and  often  so  full  of  organic  remains  as  to 
appear  almost  entirely  made  up  of  them,  espe- 
cially. o^T  fragments  of  encrinital  columns;  but 
sometimes  scarcely  an  organism  is  to  be  de- 
tected, and  the  rock  is  veined  and  variegated 
with  streaks  of  calcareous  spar.  Both  these 
varieties  form  useful  and  often  handsome 
marbles. 

This  rock  is  of  further  interest,  as  being 
that  which  in  the  centre  and  north  of  England 
is  the  seat  of  our  most  productive  lead  mines ; 
hence  it  is  called  metalliferous  limestone.  The 
great  patch  of  limestone  extending  from  the 
Tweed  to  the  Tees,  bounded  by  the  coal  mea- 
sures on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  is  especially  known  as  the  lead 
measures.  The  characters  of  the  rocks  are 
very  variable.  The  veins  hitherto  worked 
occupy  a  space  of  about  fifteen  miles  north 
and  south,  and  twenty  west  and  east»  and  run, 
with  little  exception,  nearly  west  and  east. 

The  Yorkshire  limestone  district^  exclusive 
of  its  metallic  veins,  is  traversed  by  others, 
which,  as  they  are  only  filled  with  non-metallic 
minerals,  are  of  little  interest  to  the  miner, 
although  of  deep  importance  to  the  geologist. 
They  intersect  the  metallic  veins,  disturbing  the 
parallelism  of  the  strata,  and  often  occasioning 
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much  irregularity  and  confusion.  The  contents 
of  these  cross-courses  are  veir  miscellaneous  ; 
and  where  the  materialwith  which  they  are  filled 
is  much  harder  and  more  durable  than  the  re- 
gular strata,  their  course  is  often  perceptible 
upon  the  weather-worn  surface  of  the  country 
which  they  traverse.  Such  is  the  cross  vein  of 
the  lead  measures  called  the  Devil's  Backbone, 
forming  a  ridge  that  may  be  traced  a  consider- 
able distance  along  the  country  through  which 
it  passes. 

The  Derbyshire  limestone  district  is  well 
known.  Castleton  is  its  northern  point,  and 
it  extends  southward  about  twenty-five  miles  to 
Weaver  Hill.  Its  breadth  is  very  irregular,  but 
nowhere  much  exceeds  twenty  miles.  At  its 
eastern  end  it  produces  the  delightful  and  varied 
scenery  of  Matlock,  and  its  north-western  ex- 
tremity is  celebrated  for  the  wonders  of  the 
Peak. 

In  regard  to  the  varied  aspect  of  this  district, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  different  strata  of 
limestone  differ  considerably  from  each  other ; 
that  beds  and  dikes  of  basalt  intervene,  provin- 
cially  called  ioadstone  (todt-stein,  dead  or  un- 
mroattctive  rock) ;  and  lastly,  that  the  country 
IS  traversed  by  great  faults  or  diilocations. 

The  sinc^ular  turreted  and  broken  appearance 
of  those  limestone  rocks,  and  the  fantastic 
shapes  which  their  various  masses  occasionally 
assume,  are  well  seen  in  Doved<de ;  and  some 
of  their  other  peculiarities,  especially  their 
curvatures,  and  some  of  the  dislociitions  which 
they  have  suffered,  are  evident  in  Matlock  and 
its  neighbourhood.  In  the  High  Tor  the 
stratification  appears  horizontal  and  regular 
when  viewed  in  front ;  but  a  more  accurate  ex- 
amination shows  that  it  is  curved  and  irregular. 
An  instance  of  curved  strata  may  be  seen  in 
Crich  Cliff,  about  four  miles  east  of  Matlock ; 
it  is  an  isolated  hill  about  900  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  The  different  beds  oT  lime- 
stone are  of  very  different  qualities  and  compo- 
sition; the  upper  cherty,  and  often  bituminous, 
abounding  in  corallines  and  encrinital  stems, 
&c.,  often  curiously  seen  in  relief  upon  its 
weather-worn  surface.  Beneath  the  rock,  beds 
of  magnesian  limestone  and  silicious  limestone 
or  dunstone  are  seen,  and  towards  the  lower 
part  beds  of  black  marble.  The  lowest  lime- 
stone stratum  is  that  which  forms  the  Peak 
Forest^  the  downs  of  Buxton,  and  the  Weaver 
Hills ;  and  in  it  are  several  remarkable  caverns. 
We  find  at  Castleton  numerous  veins  of  fiuor 
spar,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  vases,  &c ; 
also  elastic  bitumen,  or  fossil  caoutchouc.  The 
subterranean  streams  which  traverse  many  of 
Hiese  caverns,  the  stalactites  and  stalagmites  in 
which  they  abound,  and  the  thermal  waters 
which  characterise  the  district,  are  all  important 
points  to  be  noticed.  The  toadstone  of  Derby- 
shire is  sometimes  regularly  stratified  between 
the  limestone  beds.  The  toadstone  never  con- 
tains shells  or  organic  remains;  chalcerlony, 
zeolite,  and  globules  of  calcareous  spar  are  not 
uncommon  in  it.  In  the  cave  at  Castleton  it 
forms  a  large  irregular  column. 
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The  veins  ot  the  limestone  in  Derbyshire 
contain  ores  of  lead,  manganese,  copper,  zinc, 
and  iron :  indeed,  the  proper  repository  of  the 
lead  appears  to  be  the  limestone,  though  it  also 
occurs  in  some  other  strata,  and  rarely  in  the 
toadstone,  in  which  it  is  always  in  small  quan- 
tities, and  merely  in  strings  or  very  imperfect 
veins. 

Near  Bristol  the  limestone  hills  rise  from 
below  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  from  the 
edges  of  the  coal  basin.  In  some  places  it  is 
very  bituminous,  as  on  the  Avon  at  Chepstow, 
where  it  exudes  petroleum.  On  the  Welsh 
coast  of  the  Bristol  Channel  we  have  another 
ridge  of  limestone,  forming  one  side  of  the  basin 
in  which  the  great  coalfield  of  South  Wales  is 
situated.  The  hills  on  the  west  of  Swansea  and 
the  cliffs  on  the  south  of  Pembroke  are  of  this 
formation ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye  it  con- 
stitutes scenerv  of  a  soft  but  most  romantic 
character.  There  is  something  singularly 
fascinating  in  the  landscape  of  ue  limestone 
districts,  resulting  not  only  from  the  varied 
forms  and  groupings  of  the  mountain  masses, 
but  depending  also  upon  the  nature  of  the 
substance  and  of  the  soil  derived  from  its 
decay.  Upon  the  perpendicular  and  projecting 
precipices  lichens  of  various  and  singular  hues 
alternate  with  the  grey  surface  of  the  uncovered 
rock;  a  variety  of  shrubs  are  scattered  by 
nature's  hand  upon  its  picturesque  and  waving 
sides;  ivy  and  other  creeping  plants  issue  in 
gay  luxuriance  from  its  crevices,  and  the  glens 
and  valleys  are  adorned  by  every  variety  of 
verdure.     [Cabbokifbrous  System.] 

BKonntalii  Systems.  In  aJl  countries  the 
mountains  are  singularly  influential  in  modify- 
ing the  essential  features  of  the  land,  in  in- 
fluencing climate,  and  in  governing  the  distri- 
bution of  life.  There  is  nothine  in  physical 
geography  that  affords  a  better  mdication  of 
the  present  condition  and  future  capabilities  of 
a  country  than  its  mountain  and  river  systems. 

Mountains  occur  usually  in  lines  of  consider- 
able length  as  compared  with  their  breadth.  A 
mountain  chain  is  thus  a  continuous  series  of 
elevated  land,  broken  occasionally  by  valleys, 
and  rising  here  and  there  into  lofty  peaks. 
When  the  phenomenon  is  on  a  grand  scale, 
the  chain  mfluences  greatly  the  geological 
structure ;  and  when  local,  there  is  local  geo- 
logical cause. 

Each  great  tract  of  the  earth  has  its  mountain 
system,  governing  its  form  and  often  marking 
its  outline.  In  some  countries  where  there  are 
many  such  chains  having  different  directions, 
the  older  mark  the  coasts,  and  the  newer  the 
central  ridge.  In.  others  the  coast  range  is 
the  principal  and  more  modem  elevation,  and 
determines  the  whole  character  of  the  interior. 

The  principal  moimtain  chains  of  the  earth 
are  as  follows,  and  are  noticed  under  separate 
headings.  In  Europe  and  Asia,  including  North 
Africa,  a  vast  central  line  of  chief  elevation  in- 
cludes the  Himalayan  chain,  the  Caucasus,  the 
Alps,  the  Atlas,  and  the  Pyrenebs.  Somewhat 
subordinate  to  these,  but  still  important,  are  th  j 
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Cabpatrzans,  the  Bjllkak,  and  the  APBonHES.  | 
In  South  Africa  there  is  no  principal  mountain  { 
chain.    In  America  there  are  the  Asmma  and  the 
KoCKT  MouNTAiifS,  and  the  much  lower,  but  not 
unimportant,  chain  of  the  Afpalachiaks. 

Volcanoes  do  not  form  mountain  chains, 
though  they  occasionally  occur  in  continuous 
lines.  Besides  the  continuous  chains  and  de- 
tached volcanic  mountains,  there  are  not  want- 
ing instances  of  isolated  mountain  masses. 

Many  of  the  great  mountain  chains  are 
continued  beyond  the  coast  into  the  ocean  as 
submarine  mountains.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  these  phenomena  mark  great  lines 
of  upheayal,  and  are  very  important  in  reference 
to  the  earth*s  history. 

BKonmlniT  (akin  to  Oael.  mairgnich,  to 
groan ;  Or.  fifptfAvay,  to  be  anxious ;  Goth, 
mauman :  Wedgwood).  Any  external  indica- 
tion or  manifestation  of  grief  for  the  death  of 
a  friend  or  relatire.  Certain  usages  in  regard  to 
mourning  have  been  in  force  among  all  nations 
from  the  earliest  ages ;  but  except  in  the  grief 
of  which  they  are  intended  to  be  the  symbol, 
no  customs  exhibit  fewer  marks  of  uniformity. 
Thus,  the  Chinese  mourn  in  white ;  the  Turks  in 
blue  or  in  violet ;  the  Egyptians  in  yellow ;  the 
Ethiopians  in  grey.  In  ancient  Rome  and  Lace- 
dsmon  the  ladies  mourned  in  white.  In  Eastern 
countries  it  was  regarded  as  a  peculiar  mark  of 
afSiction  to  cut  the  hair ;  and  at  Rome,  on  the 
contraiy,  to  let  it  grow.  The  Greeks  adopted 
the  Eastern  practice,  and  bestrewed  with  their 
hair  the  tombs  of  those  for  whom  they  mourned. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  ancient  Jews  in  time 
of  mourning  are  well  known  ;  and  the  various 
customs  of  which  so  minute  an  account  is  con- 
tained in  the  Pentateuch  are  still  maintained 
on  these  occasions  by  their  descendants.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  the 
general  colour  adopted  for  mourning  throughout 
Europe  has  been,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
black.  The  kings  of  France  mourn  in  violet. 
The  duration  of  the  period  of  mourning  differs 
in  different  countries,  but  in  all  is  usually  regu- 
lated by  the  nearness  of  relationship  between 
the  survivors  and  the  deceased.  The  rules 
that  determine  the  forms  and  duration  of  court 
mourning  emanate  from  the  sovereign,  but 
do  not  extend  beyond  the  court.  (The  art 
*Deuill,*  in  the  Encydopidie  eUs  Gens  du  Monde, 
gives  a  very  complete  view  of  the  chief  modes  of 
mourning  in  use  m  ancient  and  modem  times.) 

[SXPULTUBB,  RttES  OF.] 

Moofte.  In  Naval  Affiiirs,  a  hump  or  knot 
worked  on  a  rope,  to  prevent  a  noose  from 
slipping. 

MousB.    In  Zoology.    [Mrs.] 

Mouttliiir  A  Book.  Passing  a  piece  of 
spun  yam  roimd  the  point  and  back  of  the 
hook  of  a  block,  in  oraer  to  prevent  its  disen- 
gaging itself  from  anything  it  may  be  hooked  to. 

Moutlft  (Ger.  mund,  Goth,  munths).  In 
Architecture,  the  same  as  Cavbtto  [which  see]. 

Movable  Veaats.    Certain  festivals  held 

*iii  commemoration  of  different  events  recorded 

in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
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As  they  are  reckonedbackward  and  forward  from 
the  Resurrection,  and  as  the  celebration  of  that 
event  depends  on  the  time  of  new  moon,  which 
varies  at  different  times  through  the  space  of  a 
month,  these  dependent  festivals  also  vary  in 
the  same  way.  Easter  is  always  the  first  Sun- 
day after  the  first  new  moon  after  March  21 ; 
and  from  this  all  the  others  are  reckoned  for 
each  year. 

Movement.  In  Politics,  an  expression 
adopted  of  late  years  into  the  political  voca- 
bulary of  most  European  nations,  signifying 
that  party  in  a  state  which  strives  to  obtain 
such  concessions  in  favour  of  popular  rights 
as  will  ultimately  place  the  chief  functions  of 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  is 
opposed  to  the  Conservative  party,  or  the  parti 
de  risistance. 

Moving  or  Motlwe  Voroe.  In  Mechanics, 
the  cause  of  the  change  of  velocity  in  the 
motion  of  a  body.  At  any  instant  it  is  mea- 
sured by  the  increment  of  momentum,  referred 
to  the  unit  of  time,  and  is,  therefore,  expressed 

by  m.-  am.- —    The  unit  of  moving  force  is 
^     dt        dt^  ^^ 

that  which  in  every  unit  of  time  could  impart 
to  the  unit  of  mass  a  unit  of  velocity.  That 
part  of  the  moving  force  which  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  acting  upon  each  unit  of  mass  of  a 
moving  body  is  often  called  the  accelerating 
force. 

Moza  (Fr.).  There  are  various  substances 
used  in  surgery  to  produce  a  sore  by  means  of 
slow  combustion.  Moxa,  which  is  one  of  these 
substances,  is  prepared  in  Japan  and  China 
from  certain  species  of  Artemisia,  as  A,  Moxa, 
A.  chinensis,  &c.,  and  consists  of  the  downy 
covering  of  their  leaves  and  stems. 

Moaambique  Current.  A  south-westerly 
current  thus  named  sets  along  the  African  coast 
toward  the  channel  of  Mozambique  during 
the  whole  year,  and  is  probably  the  result  of 
a  drift  current  produced  in  the  South  Indian 
Ocean  by  the  monsoons;  it  varies  much  in 
different  seasons  and  years.  The  set  of  the 
winds  drives  the  water  up  among  the  islands, 
and  forces  it  to  recover  its  level  by  rushing 
through  the  Mozambique  channel. 

This  current  is  a  part  of  the  chain  convey- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  is  connected  with  the  current  produced 
within  a  narrow  belt  of  ocean  on  tne  south 
side  of  the  equator.  On  the  north  side  the 
causes  act  less  regularly,  and  the  results  are 
not  traceable. 

Mnole  Aold.  A  crystalline  acid  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  gum  arabic,  sugar  of  milk, 
and  other  members  of  the  saccharine  group  of 
substances.    It  is  a  dibasic  add. 

Modwora  (Ijat.  mucus ;  voro,  /  devour)^ 
A  name  applied  to  a  family  of  Dipterous  in- 
sects, comprehending  those  which  feed  on  the 
juices  of  plants. 

Muokt  Soaninff  a.  A  phrase  which  has 
been  adopted  into  the  Englisn  language  to  sig- 
nify an  indiscriminate  attack  upon  friends  and 
enemies ;  as  in  the  verse;, 
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Who  nutf  a  mwi,  and  tnta  at  aU  he  meets. 

This  ezpresmon  is  deriyed  from  the  Jav£Qi  word 
amok,  vhich  means  to  kill ;  the  inhabitants  of  i 
Java,  and  many  other  of  the  Asiatic  islands,  < 
being  remarkable  for  a  frenzy  which  leads  them 
to  aim  at  indiscriminate  destruction.  These  fits 
of  desperation  were  long  considered  peculiar 
to  the  class  of  slaves  in  the  islands  aboTe 
mentioned ;  but  there  are  many  instances  on 
record  where  whole  Tillages,  and  even  armies, 
have  under  the  influence  of  amok  devoted 
themselves  to  destruction  to  avenge  an  injury 
or  an  insult.  The  accounts  of  the  wars  of  the 
Javans,  says  Baffles,  in  his  History  of  Java,  as 
well  as  of  the  Maldyus,  abound  with  instances 
of  warriors  nmningamoA;;  of  combatants  rush- 
ing on  the  enemy,  committing  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  and  never  surrendering  themselves 
alive.  The  cause  of  these  fits  of  desperation 
has  been  attributed  to  intemperate  opium- 
eating. 

BKneoiis  ISembnuie.  The  membranous 
lining  of  the  canals  and  cavities  of  the  body 
which  are  exposed  to  the  contact  of  air  or 
other  inorgamc  substances.  The  basis  of  this 
membrane  is  compact  cellular  tissue,  having  a 
peculiar  cuticular  covering,  beset  in  some  cases 
with  abundant  nervous  papillae,  in  others  with 
the  orifices  of  secretory  glands. 

Mneronate  (Lat.  mucronatus,  from  mucro, 
a  point).  In  Botany,  applied  to  any  organ 
which  is  abruptly  terminated  by  a  hard  sharp 
point. 

Maeniia  (Mucrma-guaca,  the  Brazilian 
name  of  one  of  the  species).  The  genus  of 
Leguminous  plants  which  yields  the  Cowage 
or  Cow-itch  of  the  Materia  Medica,  The 
species  is  M.  pruriens,  a  tall  West  Indian 
climlper,  bearing  thick  leathery  pods,  which 
a£ford  the  Cowage,  a  celebrated  remedy  for 
intestinal  worms.  The  pods  are  shaped  like 
the  letter/,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  clothed 
with  short  stiff  brittle  brown  hairs  which  cause 
intolerable  itching.  Their  beneficial  effect  is 
attributed  to  the  action  of  the  irritating  hairs 
on  the  worms. 

Maoiui  (Lat.).  The  secretion  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  the  most  characteristic  of  which  is 
that  from  the  nasal  membrane.  Mucus  is  viscid, 
and  acqiiires  apparent  fluidity  in  water,  with- 
out bdng  actually  dissolved.  It  may  be  re- 
peatedly dried  ana  moistened  without  material 
change  of  properties.  When  boiled  in  water 
it  becomes  tough,  but  on  cooling  resumes  its 
former  characters.  When  dried,  it  is  yellowish 
and  translucent.  It  is  precipitated  from  its 
aqueous  mixture  by  acetic  acid  and  by  alcohoL 
ifnder  the  microscope  it  presents  nucleated 
globules  and  epithelial  scales,  which  vaiy  in 
appearance  according  to  the  situation  and 
functions  of  the  particular  membrane  from 
which  they  have  been  thrown  off. 

IKvAar*  The  Indian  name  of  Cahirovia 
gigantea,  a  plant  of  the  Asclepiadaceous  order, 
used  medicinally  in  the  East  Indies  in  scrofu- 
lous cases. 
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In  Mohammedan  oountrieB,  the 
general  appellation  of  those  officers,  or  clerks 
of  the  mosques,  whose  duty  it  is  to  proclaim 
the  summons  to  prayers,  at  the  five  canonical 
hours ;  viz.  at  dawn,  noon,  four  o'clock  p.  m^ 
sunset,  and  nightfall. 

WfnlBe.  An  arched  vessel  with  a  flat 
bottom,  in  which  substances  may  be  exposed 
to  a  red  heat  without  coming  into  contact  with 
the  fuel.    [AssATiNO.] 

MCnltL  The  Turkish  title  of  a  doctor  of 
the  law  of  the  Koran ;  derived  ttonnfeUHU,  a 
rescript  or  answer  to  a  question  of  law  ad- 
dressed to  the  competent  authori^;  which 
fetvas  it  is  the  province  of  the  mufti  to  issue. 
The  mufti  of  Constantinople,  or  Sh^kh-ul- 
Islam,  is  the  chief  functionary  of  the  Turkish 
church,  and  represents  the  sultan  in  spiritual 
matters,  as  the  grand  vizier  does  in  temporaL 

BKonrletoiilaiia.  A  sect  of  ChristianB 
who  sprang  up  in  England  in  1561,  and  de- 
rived tneir  name  from  one  Muggleton,  a  tailor, 
who,  together  with  an  associate  called  Beeves, 
gave  themselves  out  as  the  two  last  and 
greatest  prophets  of  Jesus  Christy  and  asserted 
that  they  hiad  power  to  save  or  to  ruin  in  a 
future  state  whomsoever  they  pleased.  Not- 
withstanding the  absurdity  of  their  pretensions 
they  obtain^  many  adherents ;  ana  the  belief 
in  Uieir  inspiration  has  been  maintained  by  a 
small  number  down  to  the  present  time.  A 
collection  of  the  writings  of  Muggleton  and 
Beeves,  together  with  other  Mi^letonian 
tracts,  was  published  in  3  vols.  4to.  in  1832. 
In  the  religious  controversy  to  which  the 
promulgation  of  their  doctrines  gave  rise, 
their  chief  opponents  were  the  Quakers,  and 
among  these  were  George  Fox  and  William 
Penn. 

Mofftloida  (Lat.  mugil,  a  mulUt),  A  family 
of  Acanthopterygian  fishes  in  the  system  of 
Cuvier,  characterised  by  having  an  almost 
cylindrical  body  covered  with  large  scales,  and 
furnished  with  two  separate  dorsals,  the  first 
of  which  has  but  four  spinous  ravs.  The  mouth 
is  either  edentulous,  or  is  provided  with  teeth 
of  extremely  minute  size.  This  family  includes 
the  genera  ifucilt  Tetragonurua,  and  Mherina ; 
it  is  indudod  in  the  Cycloid  order  in  the 
system  of  Agassiz. 

Mulatto.  A  term  in  general  use  in  Ame- 
rican countries  (in  which  there  exists  a  mixed 
population  of  different  races  and  colours)  for 
the  offspring  of  a  union  between  a  white  and 
a  negro. 

In  our  West  Indian  possessions  the  ofiSroring 
of  a  white  and  a  mulatto  is  called  a  quadroon, 
or  one-quarter  black ;  of  a  white  and  quadroon 
a  muatee,  or  one-eighth  black ;  of  a  white  and 
mustee  a  mtuiqfina,  or  one-sixteenth  black; 
after  which  they  are  said  to  be  whitewashed, 
and  are  considered  as  Europeans.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ofi&pring  of  a  mulatto  and  a 
negro  is  called  a  cahre ;  of  a  cabre  and  negro^ 
a  griffe\  and,  generally  speaking,  after  this 
there  is  no  distinctive  appellation  but  negro. ^ 
All  this  is  sufficiently  simple ;  but  in  the  Spanish 
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and  Poitngaese  colonial  possessionB,  the  inter- 
mixture of  Europeans  vith  nesroeB,  mulattoes, 
&c,  and  these  again  vith  other  classes,  has 
giyen  rise  to  a  multiplicity  of  denominations 
suffidentlj  vague  and  indefinite  eyen  in  these 
languages,  but  wholly  untranslatable  into 
English.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
great  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  tracing 
the  amount  of  European  and  negro  blood  that 
flows  in  the  veins  of  the  mixed  races,  as  the 
following  list  of  terms  (which  might  be  con- 
siderably augmented)  will  prove:  Zambi, 
quatralvi,  tresalvi,  saltatras,  coyote,  zambaigi, 
cambttsos,  jiveros,  puchuelas,  albarassados, 
barrinos,  &c.  All  these  again  may  be  multi- 
plied in  arithmetical  progression,  thus  forming 
a  host  of  modifications,  each,  however,  retain- 
ing more  or  less  his  original  characteristics  in 
proportion  to  the  relation  in  which  he  stands 
to  nis  original  stock. 

In  Spain,  the  term  mulatto  has  been  em- 
ployed to  designate  persons  having  a  tincture 
of  Moorish  blood. 

Knlberrj  (Gcr.  manlbeere,  Lat.  morus, 
Gr.  fi6pos\  The  fruit  of  the  Morus  nigra  and 
Morus  alba.  The  so-called  Paper  Mulberry 
is  the  Broussonetia  pam/rifera',  its  tenadoiis 
pliable  inner  bark  furmshes  a  valuable  mate- 
rial for  the  dress  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
and  Chinese.     [Menus.] 

naCulbeiTj  CalOQlns.  A  urinary  concre- 
tion, consisting  chiefiy  or  entirely  of  oxalate  of 
lime.  Many  of  these  calculi  in  form  and 
colour  somewhat  resemble  the  fruit  of  the 
mulberry.     [Ubinb.] 

BKnlcb  (Dutch  molsch,  akin  to  Latin  mollio 
and  mulceo,  &c.).  Straw  or  litter  half  rotten. 
In  Horticulture,  when  this  matenal  is  applied 
roimd  the  roots  or  stems  of  plants  to  protect 
them  from  the  drought  or  from  frosty  they  are 
said  to  be  mulched. 

XHBiile.  A  machine  for  spinning  cotton. 
This  very  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  was 
invented,  about  the  year  1777,  by  Samuel 
Crompton,  formerly  of  Hall-in-the-Wood, 
Lancashire.  For  many  years  the  machine 
was  worked  by  hand  only,  the  variety  of  its 
movements  rendering  it  difficult  to  accom- 
plish the  moving  of  it  by  the  power  of  water 
or  of  steam  so  simply  as  to  be  of  common  use. 
(Buchanan's  Essays  on  Mill-work  1841.) 

MnuE.    In  Botany.     [Hybrid.] 

Mttlb  (Lat.  mulus).  In  Zoology,  the  hy- 
brid between  the  jackass  and  the  mare:  the 
hybrid  between  the  stallion  and  the  female  ass 
being  termed  kinny.  In  most  cases,  the  pro- 
geny either  of  mules  inter  se  or  with  the 
parent  stock  is  unfruitful,  but  a  few  instances 
m  which  progeny  has  been  perpetuated  have 
been  obs^&  The  Snanish  mules  are  the 
progeny,  on  the  sire*s  siae,  of  a  breed  of  asses 
far  more  strong  and  graceful  than  those  exist- 
ing in  England.     [Hybbid.] 

Moll.  A  term  used  in  Scotland  almost  sy- 
non^ous  with  Cats  ;  and  applied  to  various 
projecting  portions  of  the  island,  as  the  Mull 
of  Galloway,  of  Cantyre,  &c. 
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MnlUw.  The  priests  of  Tartazy  axe  80 
called.  They  form  one  of  the  three  grand 
classes  into  which  the  Tartars  are  divided ;  the 
other  two  being  the  murgas  or  nobility,  and 
the  peasantry.  Their  chief  duty  consists  in 
reading  the  Koran ;  but  their  stock  of  know- 
ledge is  generally  so  scanty,  that  they  are 
seldom  able  to  interpret  the  Arabic  in  which 
the  office  of  the  mosque  is  performed.  The 
village  muUas  are  generally  decently  behaved 
and  respectable  men ;  '  a  little  too  much  given 
to  sell  charms  for  the  ague,  but  living  for 
the  most  part  among  their  neighbours  a  quiet 
and  charitable  life,  the  arbitrators  as  well  as 
curates  of  their  sequestered  vallevs ;  and  fre- 
quently possessing,  in  addition  to  these  weighty 
charges,  the  sinecure  office  of  parish  school- 
master.' {Quart.  Bev,  vol.  xxix.  p.  129.)  The 
Tartar  muUa  and  the  Persian  Mollah  [which 
see]  have  evidently  a  common  origin;  but 
their  rank  and  offices  are  distinct. 

BKnllelii.  The  common  name  for  the  spe- 
cies of  Verbaseum,  of  which  several  occur  wild 
in  this  country. 

MCuUet  (Fr.  molette).  In  Heraldry,  this 
term  denotes  the  rowel  of  a  spur.  In  iSiglish 
blazonry  it  is  depicted  of  five  points :  in  Frondi 
of  six.  It  is  used  as  the  filial  distinction  of  the 
third  son.     FpiFnsBieNCB.] 

MuixBT  (Lat  mullus,  Gr.  fiS\Xos,  although 
the  same  word  did  not  denote  the  same  fish). 
The  name  of  the  fishes  of  the  genus  Mugii, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  family  characters  of 
the  Mugiloids,  have  the  middle  of  the  under 
jaw  produced  into  an  elevated  angular  point, 
adapted,  when  the  mouth  is  doMd,  to  a  cor- 
responding groove  in  the  upper  jaw ;  the  num- 
ber of  the  branchiostegous  rays  is  six.  Of  this 
genus  there  are  three  British  species ;  viz.  the 
grey  mtdlet  (Muqil  CapitOf  Cuv.) ;  the  thick- 
Upped  mullet  (Mvgil  Chelo,  Cuv.^;  and  the 
short  mullet  {Mugu  curttts^  Yarrell) ;  of  these 
the  first  species  is  the  least  rare.  The  red 
mullets  {MuUus  Su/rmuktus,  Cuv. ;  and  MvUus 
barbatuSf  Linn.)  belong  to  a  different  family  of 
fishes :  the  former  of  these  species  were  the 
fish  so  greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  for  which  extravagant  prices  were  given 
when  it  had  attained  an  unusually  large  size. 

Mallicite.  A  native  phosphate  of  iron 
(Yivianite)  found  at  MuUica  Hill,  New  Jersey. 

MCnllloii.  In  Architecture,  the  upright 
post  or  bar  dividing  two  lights  of  a  window. 

aCnltlArtioiilate  (Lat  multus,  many ;  arti- 
culus,  a  joint).  In  Zoology,  a  term  applied  to 
the  antenniB  of  insects,  and  to  the  legs  of  crus- 
taceans and  cirripeds,  when  they  are  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  joints ;  also  to  bivalve 
shells  which  have  numerous  teeth  in  the  hinge. 

Xnltloailnate  (Lat  multus;  carina,  a 
keel).  In  Conchology,  a  term  applied  to  a  shell 
which  is  traversed  by  many  keel-like  ridges ; 
as  the  Fusus  multicarinatus,  Terebraiula  mulii- 
carinata. 

AKnltldentate  (Lat  multus;  dens,  a  tooth). 
In  Zoology,  when  a  part  is  armed  with  many 
teeth   or  tooth-like  processes.    A  family  of 
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Kereids  is  hence  termed  Mvltidentaia  hy  Be 
Blainville,  on  account  of  the  structnie  of  their 
homy  jaws. 

Moltilooiilar  (Lat.  multus ;  loculus,  a  ease 
or  coffer).  In  Botany,  a  term  applied  to  cap- 
sules or  ovaries  which  have  many  cells. 

MuLTiLocuiJLB.  In  Conchology,  this  term 
is  applied  to  those  shells  which,  lilce  the  nau- 
tilus, haye  their  cavity  divided  into  many 
chamhers. 

BKnlttnomlal  (Lat.  multus ;  nomen,  nam^). 
In  Algebra,  an  expression  consisting  of  more 
than  two  terms,  which  are  connect^  by  the 
signs  of  addition  or  subtraction,  +  or  ~. 
Sometimes  it  is  called  a  polynomial)  and  in 
modem  works,  after  the  French  writers,  a 
^ynome, 

MoltlBoinlal  Tbeorem.  A  theorem 
discovered  by  De  Moivre  for  forming  the  nu- 
meral coefficients  which  arise  in  raising  any 
multinomial  to  any  given  power  without  the 
trouble  of  actual  involution.  The  binomial 
theorem  of  Newton  is  a  particular  case  of 
this ;  viz.  that  in  which  the  number  of  terms 
is  only  two. 

It  may  easily  be  seen  that  each  term  in  the 
expansion  of  (*,  +  «,+  ...  +arn)"  will  be  of 
the  form  Cx^o.^  xj^  «,«« .  . .  XaOm  where  C  is  a 
numerical  coefficient,  and  the  exponents  may 
have  all  possible  values,  zeros  included,  sub- 
ject to  the  condition  a,  -i-  a,  +  .  .  .  a^ « m. 
.There  will  consequently  be 

w(n-hl)  .  .  .  (n  +  wi— 1) 
1,  2,  3 m 

terms  in  the  expansion,  this  being  the  number 
of  oombinations,  allowing  repetitions,  of  n 
things  taken  m  at  a  time.  [Combinations.] 
The  coefficient  C  will  be  eaual  to  the  number 
of  different  permutations  of  n  letters  of  which 
a,  are  of  one  kind,  a,  of  another,  a,  of  a  third, 
and  so  on ;  hence 


C 
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[Pbbhxttations.]     This  is  also  the  numerical 
coefficient  which  must  be  prefixed  to  the  term 


•P,«i  •r.^a ,  ,  .  Xb* 


Q  n» 


in  the  quantic  or  homogeneous  function  which 
Plrof.  Cayley  represents  by 

,  (*X»i»  *»•••*» )■• 

[QUAMTIC.J 

IMnltlpIe  (Lat.  multiplex).  Any  quantity 
which  contains  another  an  exact  number  of 
times  without  a  remainder  is  a  multiple  of  the 
latter,  and  the  latter  is  ASiUnnultiple  or  part  of 
the  former. 

Multiple  Znteffral.  The  result  of  suc- 
cessive integrations.  Thus  the  function  of  x 
whose  n*^  differential  coefficient  is  a  given 
function  X,  would  be  called  a  multiple  integral 
of  the  n**  order,  and  denoted  by 

Again,  if  u  were  a  function  of  n  independent 
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variables  x„x^, .  .Xj^  the  fimction  U  whose 
n^  partial  oifferential  coefficient 


d'V 


atf 


dxi  dx^  .  • .  dx^ 

would  also  be  termed  a  multiple  integral,  and 
denoted  by 

In  effecting  the  integration  according  to  x^f 
the  other  variables  must,  of  course^  be  re- 
garded as  constants,  and  the  integral  com- 
pleted, accordingly,  by  the  addition  of  an 
arbitrary  function  of  these  variables,  before 
proceeding  to  the  next  integration,  and  so  on. 
In  the  case  of  definite  integration  these  arbi- 
trary functions  are  determined  at  each  suc- 
cessive step.  In  applications  of  the  calculus 
we  are  concerned  principally  with  definite 
doMe  and  triple  integrals.  In  geometry,  for 
example,  we  meet  with  such  integrals  in  pro- 
blems on  the  quadrature  of  surfaces,  and  cuba- 
ture  of  solids.    Thus  the  double  integral 

ff^(x,y)dxdy, 

would  represent  the  quadrature  of  a  snr&ce 
if  F  (x,  y)  denoted  the  reciprocal  of  the  cosine 
of  the  angle  betwen  the  axis  of  g  and  the 
normal  at  the  point  x,  y,  z.  The  same  integral 
also  represents  the  volume  of  the  space  en- 
closed between  a  surface,  having  jtbF  (xy)  for 
its  equation,  the  plane  of  x  y,  and  a  certain 
crlindrical  surface  with  generators  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  e. 

In  evaluating  multiple  integrals  much  de- 
pends upon  a  suitable  choice  of  coordinates, 
and  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  transform 
the  variables  before  attempting  the  integral 
tion.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  fol- 
lowing formula:  If  x  and  y  are  each  re- 
placed by  functions  of  two  new  variables  u 
and  V,  then  dx  dy  must  be  replaced  by  J  du  dv, 
where  J  is  the  Jacobian 

dx    dy 

du    dv 
dx    dy 

du    dv 

A  similar  theorem  holds  for  triple  integralA. 
After  transformation,  the  new  limits,  of  course^ 
require  careful  determination. 

BBoltlple  Point  on  a  Corwe.  A  point 
through  which  the  curve  passes  several  tames. 
For  instance,  if  every  line  drawn  through  a 
point  man  tk  curve  meet  the  latter  in r  points 
coincident  with  m,  then  m  will  be  a  mldHpU 
point  of  the  r*^  order  of  multiplicity ;  thus  if,  in 
general,  u^  represent  a  homogeneous  function 
of  the  k^^  order  in  the  Cartesian  coordinates 
X,  y,  the  origin  will  be  a  multiple  point  of  the 
f*^  order  on  the  curve  whose  equation  is 

ttr  +  Wr+l  +  &c-  •  •  •  ■'O. 

Of  the  infinite  number  of  lines  drawn  through 
such  a  multiple  point,  r,  at  most,  will  meet  tibe 
curve  in  r  + 1  coincident  points ;  these  will  be 
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the  tangentfl  to  Uie  r  branches  of  the  curve  which 
pass  through  the  multiple  pointy  which  latter 
will  be  characterised  by  the  number  of  these 
tangents  which  are  real  or  imaginary,  distinct 
or  coincident.  [Doublb,  Conjuoate,  akd 
Statiokaat  Points.]  A  curve  of  the  n**  order 
will  in  general  possess  no  multiple  points 
whatever,  and  should  it  do  so,  in  exceptional 
cases,  there  will  be  limits  to  their  number  as 
well  as  to  their  order  of  multiplicity.  Thus  a 
curve  of  the  n*^  order  possessing  a  multiple 
point  of  the  n*^  order  must  necessarily  consist 
of  a  system  of  right  lines  through  a  point ; 
for  if  the  line  joining  the  multiple  point  with 
any  other  on  the  curve  did  not  lie  wholly  in 
the  curve,  we  should  have  the  anomaly  of  n  +  1 
intersections  of  a  curve  of  the  n*^  order  by  a 
right  line.  Similarly  a  proper  curve  of  the 
n*^  order  having  a  multiple  point  of  the  order 
n—l  can  possess  no  other  multiple  point  else- 
where, for  the  right  line  joining  tne  two  would, 
in  such  a  case,  meet  the  curve  in  more  than  n 
points.  In  short,  it  can  easily  be  shown  that 
to  demand  that  a  given  point  shall  be  a 
multiple  point  of  the  r^  oroer  on  any  curve  is 

ea^uvalent  tothe  impoaition  of  i<!^  condi- 

lions.  The  existence  of  multiple  points  has 
the  effect  of  diminishing  the  class  of  the 
curve,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  degree 
of  its  reciprocal,  and  in  estimating  this  effect 
a  multiple   point  of  the    order   r    may  bo 

regarded  as  equivalent  to  ^''~   ^     double 

points.      rSmOULARTTlSS  of  ▲  CUBVE.] 

Methods  of  finding  multiple  points  are 
g^ven  in  most  treatises  on  the  Differential  Calcu- 
lus. They  can,  however,  be  frequently  detected 
-at  once  from  Uie  form  of  the  equation  of  the 
curve.     (Salmon's  Higher  Plane  Curves.) 

A  mtdtiple  point  on  a  eurface  has  a  simi- 
lar definition;  every  ri^ht  line  through  it 
there  meets  the  sur&ce  in  several  coincident 
points,  the  number  of  which  determines  the 
order  of  multiplicity.  Such  points  are  some- 
times called  conical  points.  [Conical  Point; 
DouBUi  Point,  &c.] 

BKnltlple  Tangent  of  a  Curve.  A  line 
which  touches  that  curve  several  times.  Thus 
if  of  the  several  tangents  which  can  be  drawn 
to  the  curve  from  any  point  of  a  line,  r  always 
coincide  with  the  line  itself,  the  latter  will  be 
a  multiple  tangent  of  the  r*^  order  ofmvUipli- 
city.  Of  the  r  points  of  contact  of  such  a  tan- 
gent some  maybe  imaginary  or  coincident^  and 
the  nature  of  the  multijple  tangent  will  vary 
accordinglv.  To  a  multiple  tangent  on  a  curve 
corresponas,  of  course,  a  multiple  point  on 
its  reciprocal,  so  that  the  theories  of  both 
are  intimately  connected.  [Mxtltiplb  Point  ; 
DouBLB  Tangent,  &c.] 

aColtlple  Tanirent  Une  of  a  Bnrflaoe* 
A  line  which  touches  the  latter  several  times. 
[Double  and  Tbiplb  Tangent  Likes.] 

BKnltlple  Tangent  Vlane  of  a  Snrteoe. 
A  plane  which  touches  the  surface  in  more 
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than  one  point ;  the  number  of  points  of  con- 
tact determines  the  order  of  multtpliciiy. 
[Double  and  Tbiflb  Tangent  Planes.] 

BKaltlplloand.  In  Multiplication,  the 
number  or  quantity  that  is  to  be  repeated  the 
number  of  times  denoted  by  the  multiplier. 

BKnltlpUeatlon.  In  Arithmetic,  an  ab- 
breviated method  of  adding  together  several 
equal  numbers.  The  result  is  termed  the  pro* 
dtictf  any  one  of  the  equal  numbers  is  called 
the  mtdtipiicandf  and  the  number  which  indi- 
cates how  many  of  the  equal  numbers  are  to  be 
added  is  called  the  multiplier. 

MnltlBplral  (Lat  multus ;  spira,  Gr.  o'wtlpa, 
a  spiral  turn).  In  Conchology,  this  term  is 
applied  to  those  opercula  of  univalve  shells 
wmch  exhibit  very  numerous  and  narrow  spiral 
coils  round  a  submedian  centre. 

BKoltlstiiate  (Lat.  multus ;  stria,  a  streak). 
In  Zoology,  when  an  animal  or  part  is  marked 
with  many  streaks. 

XCnltlvalve  (Lat.  multus ;  valva,  a  valtfe\ 
In  Conchology,  when  a  shell  consists  of  seve- 
ral calcareous  pieces ;  as  that  of  the  chiton  or 
barnacle. 

XCnltooa.  The  name  given  to  the  code  of 
laws  bv  which  the  Turkish  empire  is  governed; 
oonsistmg  of  the  precepts  contained  in  the 
Koran,  the  oral  injunctions  of  Mohammed,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  early  caliphs  and  doctors. 
It  relates  to  efery  subject  of  life,  and  comprises 
various  matters  appertaining  to  government, 
the  sultan  being  the  sole  judge  of  its  appli- 
cation to  particular  cases.  [Sultan;  Vizib.] 
(Edinburgh  Review t  vol.  x.  p.  269.) 

BSnltungulate  (Lat  multus ;  ungula,  a 
hoof).  In  Mammalogy,  when  a  qui^ruped 
has  the  hoof  divided  into  more  than  two  parts 
corresponding  with  three  or  more  digits;  as 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  &c.  Bay  so  de- 
nominated a  family  of  hoofed  quadrupeds  cor- 
responding with  the  Polyschida  of  Aristotle. 

BKnltnre.  In  Scotch  Law,  the  toll  or 
emolument  given  to  the  proprietor  of  a  mill 
for  grinding  com. 

BCnm  (Ger.  mumme).  A  malt  liouor  made 
chiefly  at  Brunswick  of  the  malt  of  wheat,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  oat  and  bean  meaL 

BBumla  KlneralU.  A  bituminous  sub- 
stance resembling  brown  asphalt 

BCnmmlfonn.  In  Entomology,  the  nymphs 
of  certain  Lepidoptera  are  so  called  which 
resemble  an  Egyptian  mummy. 

mrnmniy  (Arab,  mumia,  from  mum,  wax). 
The  name  given  to  dead  bodies  preserved  in 
a  dry  state  from  putrefaction.  Mummies 
have  been  divided  into  two  classes— natural 
and  artificial;  the  former  arising  from  pecu- 
liar conditions  of  soil  and  atmosphere,  which 
permit  of  the  drying  of  the  animal  tissues ;  the 
latter  embracing  the  various  means  that  have 
been  employed  to  preserve  dead  bodies  from 
corruption.  Of  the  former  or  natural  class  of 
mummies,  instances  are  to  be  found  in  the 
vaults  of  several  Continental  churches,  parti- 
cularly at  Strasbuig,  Toulouse,  and  Bordeaux. 

The  art  of  embalming  owes  its  origin  to  the 
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Teneration  with  wliich  the  ancient  l^^tians 
regarded  the  corpses  of  their  relatives  and  of 
the  animals  which  their  religion  held  sacred ;  of 
these  upwards  of  fiLfty  different  species  have  been 
found  embalmed.  The  art  was  practised  also  by 
the  ancient  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Bomans,  thougn 
it  never  attained  such  perfection  among  them 
as  among  the  people  from  whom  it  was  borrowed. 
It  was  also  adopted  as  a  national  custom  by 
the  Guanches,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
Canary  Islands ;  a  full  account  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Esaai  mr  Us  IsUa  Foriuniet,  by 
M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent. 

The  account  which  Herodotus  has  left  us  of 
the  Egyptian  process  of  embalming  has  been 
amply  confirmed  in  all  essential  particulars, 
not  only  by  subsequent  ancient  writers,  but 
in  still  more  recent  times  (see  the  Memoir  of 
M.  de  Rouyer).  According  to  this  account, 
there  were  three  processes  employed  by  the 
professional  embabners.  In  the  most  costly 
method,  the  brain  was  extracted  through  the 
nostrils  by  a  hooked  iron  instrument,  as  well 
as  by  the  mfusion  of  drugs.  The  viscera  were 
then  removed  through  an  incision  in  the 
side;  and  the  belly,  having  been  filled  with 
myrrh,  cassia,  and  odoriferous  herbs,  was  sewn 
up.  The  corpse,  rubbed  with  natron,  was  then 
buried  for  seventy  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  it  was  smeared  over  with  gum,  and  re- 
stored to  those  who  brought  it.  The  second 
method  consisted  in  filling  the  intestines  with 
cedar  oil,  without  any  extraction  of  the  viscera: 
the  oil,  having  been  kept  in  the  body  for  some 
time,  brought  away  with  it,  when  drawn  off, 
all  the  bowels  and  viscera  in  a  fluid  state,  while 
the  natron  destroyed  the  flesh,  leaving  only 
the  skin  and  the  bones.  In  the  third  mode 
of  embalming,  for  the  poor,  a  mixture  of  salt 
and  water  was  injected  into  the  body,  which 
was  then  wrapped  up  in  natron. 

It  was  long  a  matter  of  uncertainty  what 
became  of  the  intestines  after  they  had  been 
removed  &om  the  body  of  those  embalmed 
according  to  the  first  process.  Porphyry  and 
Plutarch  have  both  asserted  that  they  were 
thrown  into  the  Nile ;  but  modem  discoveries 
in  the  tombs  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  embalmed  separately,  and  deposited 
in  four  vases  in  the  coffin.  (Sir  G.  Wilkinson's 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Eff^tians^ 
voL  ii.  p.  467,  second  series.) 

Diodorus  mentions  three  different  classes  of 
persons  who  assisted  in  preparing  the  body 
for  the  funeral :  the  scribe,  who  regulated  the 
incision  in  the  side ;  the  parasehitteSy  or  cutter ; 
and  the  embalmers.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  undertakers,  who  wrapped  the  body  in 
bandages,  and  who  had  workmen  in  tiieir 
employment  to  make  the  cases  in  which  it  was 
deposited.  Many  different  trades  and  branches 
of  art  were  constantly  called  upon  to  supply 
the  undertakers  with  thincs  required  for 
funereal  purposes :  as  the  painters  of  mummy 
cases ;  those  who  made  images  of  stone,  por- 
celain, wood,  and  other  materials ;  the  manu- 
facturers of  alabaster,  earthenware,  and  bronze 
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vases ;  those  who  worked  In  ivory ;  the  leather 
cutters,  and  many  others. 

It  appears  that  the  earl^  Christians  embahned 
their  dead,  and,  according  to  St.  Augustine, 
mummies  were  made  in  his  time,  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century.  But  it  is  probable  that  at 
the  period  of  uie  Roman  invasion  of  Egypt 
the  custom  was  on  the  decline;  and  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  maintains  that  in  all  probability  it 
fell  gradually  into  disuse,  rather  than  that  it 
was  suddenly  abandoned  from  any  accidental 
cause  connected  with  change  of  custom,  or 
from  religious  scruples. 

Xmnps  (Dutch  mumms).  This  term  is 
generally  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  paro* 
tid  glands.  It  is  seldom  attended  b^  much 
fever  or  constitutional  symptoms,  but  is  occa- 
sionally translated  to  other  glandular  parts. 
A  gentle  dose  of  physic,  and  the  application  of 
a  piece  of  flannel  dipped  in  warm  salt  water  or 
in  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  is  generally 
all  the  treatment  required.  From  the  way  in 
which  this  complaint  sometimes  spreads  in 
families  or  schools,  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  it  to  be  contagious.  It  sometimes 
appears  epidemically. 

Mwndlc,  A  Cornish  mining  term  for  Iron 
Pyrites. 

BCBBdlfleant  (Lat.  mundare,  to  eUarne), 
A  term  applied  in  old  Pharmacy  to  certain 
healing  and  cleansing  ointments  and  plasters. 

MCuoffOa  A  term  applied  to  woollen  cloth 
manufactured  from  old  wool  obtained  from 
the  rags  of  hard  fabrics,  the  rags  being  torn 
into  flbre  by  cylindrical  machines  armed  with 
teeth.  This  cloth  gives  substance  and  warmth, 
and  is  capable  of  a  fine  finish,  but  from  the 
shortness  of  the  fibre  is  weak  and  tender.  It 
is  chiefiy  used  for  paddings,  linings,  office  coats, 
druggets  and  blankets.  Broadcloth  is  some- 
times made  with  a  large  admixture  of  this 
cheap  and  inferior  material.     [Shoddt.] 

BKimiolpalitj.  The  word  municepSf  in  the 
language  of  early  Roman  jurisprudence,  sipii- 
fied  a  person  capable  of  holding  an  office 
or  digmty  (from  munus,  an  office,  and  capio, 
/  take).  It  was  appropriated  in  its  more 
particular  meaning  to  those  who,  by  the 
constitution  of  Rome,  were  admissible  to 
certain  privileges  and  honours,  but  not  to 
the  right  of  sufirage  or  magistracy,  in  conse- 
quence of  not  being  full  citizens.  These  were 
the  strangers  who  in  various  ways  became  in- 
corporated with  the  Roman  people  without 
acquiring  the  right  of  citizenship.  The  juris- 
consult Paulus  (as  cited  by  Festus)  notices 
three  sorts  of  municipes:  1.  Free  strangers 
settled  in  Rome;  2.  Citizens  of  common- 
wealths which  became  absorbed  in  that  of 
Rome  by  conquest  or  submission  (quarum 
cintas  universa  in  dvitatem  Romanam  venit): 
such  were  Aricia,  Caere,  Anagnia ;  3.  Citizens 
of  allied  commonwealths,  who  retained  their 
citizenship  at  home  while  at  the  same  time  they 
became  municipes  of  Rome :  such  were  Tibur, 
IMsa,  Arpinum.  It  is  plain  that  this  last  is 
the  sense  in  which  the  citizen  of  one  state  was 
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■aid  to  be  mnniceps  of  another.  Towns  of 
the  last  two  kindfl  (if  the  passage  of  Fanlns 
is  correctlj  understood)  were  probably  com- 
prehended by  the  Bomans  under  the  title  of 
munioipia ;  i.  e.  towns  which  possessed  their 
own  rights,  and  the  burgesses  of  which  were 
also  munidpes  of  Home.  Such  burgesses  often 
acquired  full  Boman  citizenship  and  eyen 
dignity,  but  seem  to  haye  been  always  (in 
the  republican  times)  regarded  as  of  recent 
and  comparatively  ignoble  franchise :  as  in  the 
passage  of  Juvenal  respecting  Cicero  (i|^obilis 
et  modo  Romse  mumdpalis  eques) ;  i.  e.  one 
coming  from  the  munidpium  of  Arpinum, 
By  later  writers,  munidpia  are  sometimes  con- 
founded with  colonies.  The  word  municipal 
and  its  derivadyes  have  passed  into  modem 
usage  in  two  different  senses:  1.  The  local 
goyemment  of  a  small  district,  especially  of 
a  town,  and  particularly  if  elective,  is  termed 
a  munidpality :  such  are  municipal  corpora- 
tions in  England ;  2.  Every  Latin  municipium 
had  its  own  customary  law  (jus  munidpale). 
Hence  with  later  jurists  municipal  law  came  to 
signify  the  law  of  particular  towns,  districts, 
and  provinces.  In  this  latter  sense  the  cus* 
toms  of  the  French  cities  and  provinces  were 
called  municipal  ktwt.  Among  modem  pub- 
licists the  word  has  received  a  still  greater 
extension;  the  positive  law  of  a  country  (in 
opposition  both  to  natural  or  moral  law  and 
to  the  law  of  nations)  being  often  called  its 
munidpal  law.  The  same  term  is  also  some- 
times used  rather  vaguely  in  contradistinction 
to  the  constitutional  or  political  law  of  a 
state ;  as  where  crimes  are  divided  into  offences 
against  the  state  and  municipal  offences. 

TTunlmfMitt  (Lat.  munimentum,  from  mu- 
nio,  I  fortify y  as  serving  to  defend  the  title). 
A  common  name,  in  Legal  phraseology,  for 
deeds,  charters,  and  other  instruments  evi- 
dencing the  title  to  landed  property:  great 
landowners  have  generally  a  munvnunt  room 
in  which  these  are  kept. 

BKniyeet.  Indian  madder,  the  produce  of 
Rubia  cordifotia. 

MoBtJalui.  In  iSoolorjr,  a  subgenus,  Cer- 
vulvSf  of  stags,  distinguished  by  having  the 
horns  supported  on  bony  pinnacles ;  they  are 
found  in  the  Asiatic  Archipelago. 

BCnatm'fl  BKetal.  An  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc,  used  for  the  sheathing  of  ships,  composed 
of  60  per  cent,  of  copper  and  40  of  sine.  It 
admits  of  hot  rolling. 

MiTeenolds  (Lat.  munena,  a  ipecies  of  ed). 
The  name  of  a  family  of  Apodal  fishes,  in- 
cluding the  true  eels  (Anffuitla)  and  the  eels 
without  pectoral  fins  (Murana).  The  fishes  of 
the  latter  genus  are  more  voradous,  and  haye 
their  jaws  armed  with  more  formidable  teeth 
than  the  An^uiUa.  One  species  {Murana 
Helena)  was  much  esteemed  by  the  andents, 
who  fattened  it  in  ponds  expressly  constructed 
for  the  purpose. 

Mtiural  Circle  or  IKiiral  Aro  or  Quad- 
rant* In  Astronomy,  an  instrument,  generally 
of  large  size,  attached  to  a  stone  wall  or  pier  of 
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solid  masonry,  and  fixed  in  the  meridian  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  the  distances  of  stars 
from  the  pole  or  the  zenith.  The  first  mural 
quadrant,  or  rather  arc,  used  at  Greenwich, 
was  erected  by  Flamsteed  in  1689,  and  divided 
by  Abraham  Sharp.  There  are  still  two  quad- 
rants in  the  Observatory,  each  about  eight  feet 
radius ;  one  of  them  was  erected  by  Graham  in 
1725,  for  the  observations  of  Halley,  and  was 
redivided  by  Bird  in  1753 ;  the  other  vras  con- 
structed by  Bird  in  1750,  and  is  the  instru- 
ment with  which  Bradley  and  Ma8kel3me  made 
their  most  important  observations.  Experience 
having  shown  that  entire  drdes  are  susceptible 
of  much  more  accurate  division,  and  are  much 
less  liable  to  derangement  than  quadrants,  a 
mural  drcle  was  constructed  by  Troughton,  and 
placed  in  the  Observatory  in  1812.  Since  that 
time  the  advantages  of  this  construction  have 
been  folly  appreciated ;  and  a  mural  circle  is 
now  regarded  as  the  prindpal  fixed  instrument 
in  all  the  great  public  observatories. 

Troughton's  mural  drde  is  six  feet  in  dia- 
meter. It  is  formed  of  brass,  and  fixed  by 
means  of  sixteen  conical  radii,  concentric  to 
and  at  right  angles  with  a  conical  axis  nearly 
four  feet  long,  seven  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
extremity  at  which  the  circle  is  fixed,  but  only 
half  as  much  at  the  other  extremity.  The  axis 
rests  and  turns  in  two  collars,  one  towards 
each  end  of  the  cone,  fixed  at  the  front  and 
back  of  a  stone  pier  about  four  feet  in  depth. 
The  degrees  are  cut  into  five  spaces,  on  a  nar- 
I  row  ring  of  white  metal  composed  of  gold  and 
palladium.  The  divisions  are  read  by  six 
micrometers,  placed  at  equal  distances  round 
the  circle,  ana  securely  fixed  to  the  stone  pier. 
The  telescope  is  fixed  at  right  angles  to  an  axis 
which  works  within  the  conical  axis  of  the  cir- 
cle. It  consequently  moves  in  the  plane  of  the 
circle,  and  can  be  clamped  in  any  position,  so 
that  the  readings  may  be  made  on  different 
parts  of  the  drde.  In  order  that  the  circle 
may  move  easily  round  its  axis,  and  that  the 
lower  side  of  the  front  socket  may  be  relieved 
from  the  load  of  the  instrument,  two  large  fric- 
tion wheels  are  suspended  in  front  of  the  pier 
from  the  arms  of  two  levers,  which,  by  means 
of  counterpoises,  may  be  made  to  support  the 
whole  or  an^  part  of  the  weight.  The  details 
of  construction,  however,  admit  of  being  varied 
in  many  different  ways. 

The  use  of  the  mural  drcle  is  to  measure 
angular  distances  in  the  meridian.  The  axis 
must  therefore  be  placed  exactly  horizontal, 
and  the  plane  of  the  circle  vertical  and  in  the 
meridian,  and  the  line  of  sight  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
drcle.  Small  errors,  however,  in  the  adjust- 
ments scarcely  affect  the  results.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  mural  above  all  other  astronomical 
circles  consist  in  the  permiuience  of  the  micro- 
scopes, and  the  fadlities  for  observing  stars  by 
reflection.  (For  a  detailed  description  of  this 
instrument,  see  Pearson's  Practiau  Astronomy ; 
also  Dr.  Robinson's  '  Description  of  the  Mural 
Circle  of  the  Armagh  Observatory,'  in  vol.  ix. 
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of  tho    Memoirs  of  the  Rot/al  Astronomical 
Societi/.) 

Murcliisoiiite.  A  Tarietj  of  Felspar,  of 
a  golden  or  red  and  yellow  colour,  found  in 
the  Isle  of  Arran,  and  in  rolled  pebbles,  at 
Dawlish  and  at  Heayitree  near  Exeter.  It 
is  named  after  the  disooyerer,  Sir  Boderick  I. 
Murchison. 

nCurder*  In  English  Law,  the  killing  any 
person  under  the  king*8  peace,  with  malice 
prepense  or  aforethought,  either  express  or  im- 
plied by  law.  The  word  is  of  the  same  origin 
with  the  German  mord,  French  meurtre ;  in 
law  Latin,  murdrare,  which  word  was,  before 
4  Geo.  II.,  when  legal  proceedings  were  in 
Latin,  an  essential  term  of  art,  so  tbit  murder- 
avit  instead  of  murdravit  vitiated  an  indictment. 
(2  Hale  l87.)  The  malice  prepense  is  the  chief 
characteristic  which  distinguishes  murder  from 
other  species  of  homicide ;  and  it  is  the  great 
office  of  the  jury  to  determine  whether  or  not 
such  malice  has  been  shown  :  either  express, 
as  evinced  by  outward  circumstances  ;  or  tm- 
plied,  as  where  one  deliberately  kills  another 
without  provocation  the  law  implies  malice. 
Malice  is  also  implied  where  persons  ha>ing 
authority  to  arrest  or  imprison,  using  the 
proper  means  for  that  purpose,  are  resisted  in 
so  doing,  and  killed,  which  offence  is  murder. 
Killing  in  the  prosecution  of  an  unlawful  act, 
when  the  act  is  done  deliberately  and  with 
intention  of  mischief  either  indiscnminately  or 
to  particular  individuals,  is  likewise  murder, 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  premeditated  design 
of  killing  the  individual  slain.  So  where  par- 
ticular malice  against  an  individual  is  wreaked, 
by  mistake,  against  another.  Whenever,  also, 
death  ensues  on  an  unlawful  act  done  in  prose- 
cution of  a  y<L^t<>u«  intention,  it  is  murder ;  as 
where  a  man  is  killed  by  a  shot  discharged  at 
an  animal  with  intent  to  kill  and  steal  it ;  or 
where  the  intent  is  only  to  do  some  great 
bodily  harm,  and  death  ensues.  When  several 
assemble  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace  force- 
fully, and  happen  to  kill  a  man  in  the  prose- 
cution of  such  intention,  they  are  all  guilty 
of  murder.  In  some  cases,  also,  murder  may 
be  the  consequence  of  a  lawful  act  criminally 
or  improperly  performed,  as  by  duress  in  a 
gaol. 

The  execution  in  cases  of  murder,  by  25 
Geo.  II.  c.  37,  was  to  take  place  the  next  day 
but  one  after  sentence,  unless  stayed  by  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge;  with  an  exception  for 
Sunday,  by  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  31 :  and  it  was  usual 
to  sentence  on  Friday,  in  order  that  the  Sunday 
might  intervene  before  execution.  But,  in  1836, 
by  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  30  the  time  before  exe- 
cution was  made  the  same  as  in  other  capital 
offt^noes.    (See  now  24  &  25  Vict  c.  100.) 

By  the  French  code  p^nal  of  1810,  the  several 
kinds  of  homicide  are  accurately  defined ;  and 
the  crimes  of  assassinate  parricide,  infanticide, 
and  empoisonnement  are  capital.  But  the 
power  given  to  the  jury  by  the  code  of  1^8, 
of  pronouncing  under  what  circumstances  a 
criminal  act  has  been  committed,   materially 
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modifies  the  severity  of  the  law.  If  exte- 
nuating circumstances  are  found  by  the  jury, 
the  punishment  is  diminished. 

BKnrex  (Lat.  a  sheU-Jish).  A  name  applied 
by  Linneeus  to  a  genus  of  Vermes  Tatacea 
having  a  univalve  spiral  shell,  with  anoval 
aperture  ending  in  an  entire,  straight,  or 
slightly  ascending  canal.  The  Molluscs  thus 
characterised  form  a  family  (MunddaoiTot^' 
shells)  in  the  order  of  J^sobranchiate  Gas- 
tropods of  the  system  of  Woodward,  and 
include  the  foUovnng  genera :  Murex,  Pisank, 
Ranella,  Triton,  Fasciolaria,  Tur&tndZo,  Can- 
cellaria,  Dnchotropis,  Pyrula,  Fusus,  The  cele- 
brated Tyrian  purple  dye  was  obtained  from 
two  little  shell-fish,  the  btuxinum  and  Murez, 
the  former  being  found  on  rocks  near  the  shore, 
and  the  latter  in  deeper  water  on  the  Phsnl- 
cian  coast. 

lIKiirezaii.  The  purpuric  acid  of  Dr. 
Prout.    Its  formula  is  C^  H^  O^  N. . 

Mnrezlde  (Lat  Murex),  The  purpweU 
of  ammonia  of  Dr.  Prout.  It  is  best  obtained 
by  adding  four  grains  of  alloxan,  and  seven 
of  alloxantine,  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of 
boiling  water,  to  one-sixth  of  an  ounce  of  s 
saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammoniA. 
The  liquor  acqidres  a  magnificent  purple  co- 
lour, and  deposits  small  crystals  of  murexide, 
which  are  green,  and  iridescent  by  reflected 
light)  but  deep  red  by  transmitted  light :  ther 
form  a  beautiful  microscopic  object  The  che 
mical  formula  of  murexide  is  C„H«OgNj. 
Murexide  has  been  successfully  used  as  a  dye- 
ing material.    [Ubic  Acid.] 

Murlaolte.  A  mineralog^cal  synonym  for 
Anhydrite  (anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime)  irhen 
it  contains  common  salt,  with  which  it  is  fre- 
quently associated. 

Maiiatio  ILcid,  or  H jdrocbloiio  Add. 
This  acid  was  discovered  by  Glauber,  and 
called  by  him  spirit  of  salt.  In  its  pnre 
or  gaseous  form  it  was  first  obtained  bj 
Priestley  in  1774  ;  its  composition  was  shovn 
by  Davy  in  1809,  who  proved  it  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  ana  chlorine.  It  is  pro- 
cured in  the  gaseous  state,  by  acting  upon 
common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  by  sulphorii' 
add  ;  the  water  of  the  add  is  decomposed,  and 
its  hydrogen  combines  with  the  (mlorine  ot 
the  salt  to  form  hydrochloric  add ;  whilst  the 
oxygen  is  transfenred  to  the  sodium,  which  is 
thus  converted  into  soda,  and  this  unites  to 
the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  sulphate  of  sods. 
69  parts  of  common  salt^  and  49  parts  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  add,  afford,  by  their 
mutual  action,  37  parts  of  muriatic  add,  and 
71  of  sulphate  of  soda.  This  add  may  also  l^ 
formed  by  passing  an  electric  spark  through 
a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen ;  or  by  exposing  such  mixture  to  the 
sun's  rays,  or  inflaming  them  by  a  taper,  tht.r 
bum  with  explosion,  and  form  a  volume  of  the 
acid  equal  to  the  united  volumes  of  the  gases. 
As  the  spedfio  gravity  of  hydrogen  is  to  that 
of  chlorine  as  1  to  36,  the  spedfic  gravity  oi 
the  resulting  hydrochloric  acid  gas  ooropari<i 
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with  hydrogen  will  be  18*5,  and  100  cubic 
inches  of  it  will  weigh  39*5  grains.  Hydro- 
chloric gas  is  rendered  liquid  under  a  pres- 
sure of  40  atmospheres  at  the  temperature  of 
60^;  it  extinguishes  flame,  and  is  intensely 
sour,  powerfully  reddening  vegetable  blues. 
Water  absorbs  it  with  much  yiolence,  taking 
up  about  480  times  its  volume.  This  is  the 
state  in  which  this  acid  is  generally  used.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  about  1*19,  and  it  is  com- 
monly obtained  by  distiUing  a  mixture  of 
equal  weights  of  salt,  sulnhuric  acid,  and  water. 
When  hydrochloric  acia  acts  upon  metallic 
oxides,  a  mutual  decomposition  of  the  oxide  and 
acid  generally  ensues ;  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide 
unites  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  to  form  water, 
and  the  metal  to  the  chlorine  to  form  a  metallic 
chloride.  Thus  it  is  that  soda  and  hydrochloric 
add  form  chloride  of  sodium.  The  most  effec- 
tive test  of  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  is 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  fonns  an  insoluble  chlo- 
ride of  silver  in  solutions  containing  it. 

MnriOAte  (Lat.  muricatus,  pointed  like  the 
murex).  In  Zoology,  where  a  surface  is  armed 
with  short,  but  not  dose-set  cones,  having  a 
sharp  apex. 

MEmidSB  (Lat.  mus,  a  mouse).  The  family 
of  Bodents,  of  which  the  ^enus  Mua  is  the 
type:  by  some  naturalists  it  is  restricted  to 
uie  genera  Mus,  Hesperomys^  Dendromys,  Smiri' 
tkuSf  Perofffiathus,  Cricetus,  GerhiUus,  HydrO' 
mys,  HapaloHSt  ^^^  Psettdomys ;  by  other  natu- 
ndists  it  is  extended  to  include  the  Jerboida, 
Myoxida,  and  Castorida. 

BKurines  (Lat.  mus).  The  name  of  a  tribe 
of  Bodent  quadrupeds,  of  which  the  genus 
Mus  is  the  type:  it  includes  the  families 
MuridtBj  AtvicoUdte,  and  Seiuridaf  and  is  the 
most  widely  distributed  of  all  the  Rodent  tribes. 

Maromontlte*  A  variety  of  Allanite  found 
m  black  grains  at  Mauersberg  and  Boden  in 
the  Saxon  Erzgebiige. 

MhuTain  (Fr.).  The  popular  term  applied 
to  various  malignant  diseases  to  which  cattle 
are  subject,  and  which  have  at  various  times 
made  terrible  havoc  among  them. 

Thus  a  disease  raged  extensively  on  the  Con- 
tinent from  1710  to  1746.  (Lancisi,  Disput^tio 
IBstorica  de  Bo  vUla  Teste. )  During  that  period 
many  written  descriptions  were  produced  of 
this  pest,  among  which  the  work  of  Sauvages, 
the  celebrated  professor  of  medicine  at  Mont- 

Selier,  stands  pre-eminent.  The  disease  pro- 
uced  in  1757  a  great  fatality  among  the 
cattle  of  this  country ;  and  an  account  of  this 
malady  was  publish^  in  an  excellent  work  by 
Dr.  Layard,  a  physician  of  London. 

The  murrain,  as  commonly  met  with  in 
England,  may  be  characterised  as  an  extremely 
malignant  inflammatoiy  oedema,  attacking,  and 
inde^  confining  itself  for  the  most  part  to  one 
of  the  hind  quarters  of  the  animal.  It  is  most 
common  in  Uie  seasons  of  spring  and  autumn, 
and  affects  principally  young  cattle.  The 
most  prominent  features  are  tumefaction  and 
a  discolouring  of  the  side  affected,  with  conse- 
quent lameness  and  inability  to  move ;  emphy- 
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sema  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  parti- 
cularly over  the  region  of  the  spine ;  and  all 
the  symptoms  of  putrid  fever  present  in  dis- 
eases of  a  typhoid  character.  It  speedily  runs 
on  to  gangrene,  and  few  animals  survive  an 
attack  of  this  kind  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen 
hours. 

Although  this  English  murrain  is  somewhat 
modified  in  its  virulence  by  season,  locality, 
and  the  condition  of  the  sufferer,  it  is  never- 
theless generally  looked  upon  as  incurable. 
It  affects  chiefly  young  animals  in  good  con- 
dition at  changes  of  food  in  spring  and  antumn. 

Another  murrain  is  the  so-called  pleuro- 
pneumonia, an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and 
of  the  membrane  surrounding  them,  which  first 
became  contagious  in  this  country  in  1840,  and 
has  since,  at  intervals,  destroyed  great  numbers 
of  cattle  in  the  dairy  districts.  Then  there  is 
the  so-called  foot  and  mouth  disease,  another 
epizootic  which  has  done  mischief  enough 
(without  being  generally  fatal)  to  deserve  the 
name  of  murrain.  Lastly,  we  have  had  since 
midsummer  (1865)  the  Siberian  rinderpest,  or 
true  cattle  murrain,  often  destroying  whole 
herds.  It  is  apparently  a  typhoid  fever,  pro- 
ducing characteristic  eruptive  blotches  and 
abscesses  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  result- 
ing in  death  after  a  few  days,  during  which 
there  is  a  mucous  discharge  from  the  nose  and 
eyes,  fcetor  of  breath,  ulceration  of  palate,  and 
proftise  diarrhffia. 

In  its  attempts  to  deal  with  this  terrible  dis- 
ease, the  veterinary  science  of  the  day  has  shown 
itself  almost  powerless.  The  variety  of  reme- 
dies applied,  and  the  singular  conflict  of 
opinions  on  the  efficacy  of  those  remedies, 
prove  at  least  the  absence  of  all  systematic 
attempts  to  record  and  classify  the  symptoms 
of  the  malady  as  from  time  to  time  it  has 
made  its  appearance.  From  the  vivid  descrip- 
tion civen  by  Virgil  in  the  third  Georgic,  it 
would  seem  that  the  epidemic  which  ravaged 
Northern  Italy  in  his  day  much  resembled  the 
present  cattle  plague ;  and  for  at  least  seven- 
teen years  during  the  last  century  the  effects 
of  the  same  or  a  like  disease  were  felt  in  this 
country.  Yet  it  has  been  notuT\)ustly  said  that 
'  there  seems  to  be  hardly  a  thread  of  experi- 
ence to  be  disentangled  from  the  story  of  those 
ravages  which  might  form  a  clue  to  our  pre- 
sent difficulty.*  'Die  one  authoritative  remedy 
at  present  is  the  slaughter  of  the  herd  in 
which  a  single  tainted  animal  is  found — a 
course  which  savours  strongly  of  panic,  and 
protects,  or  seeks  to  protect,  the  community 
at  the  expense  or  even  by  the  ruin  of  the 
owners  of  diseased  herds.  Such  a  system 
not  only  casts  a  grave  reflection  on  the  vete- 
rinary science  of  the  time,  but  tends  to  ex- 
cite a  spirit  of  panic,  which  may  cause  Bcrioiis 
mischief  during  future  epidemics  among  human 
beings.  It  can  scarcely  be  considered  safe  or 
prudent  to  adopt  a  course  which  'resembles 
those  savage  instincts  of  the  lower  creatures, 
according  to  which  a  sick  bird  is  pecked  to 
death,  and  a  maimed  wolf  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
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pack ; '  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  all  com- 

Setent  medical  writers  on  the  subject  agree  in 
enjing  that  the  disease  is  incurable,  and 
in  condemning  the  method  of  indiscriminate 
massacre. 

It  is  possible  that  observations  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  present  disease  may  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  real  veterinary  science ;  but, 
for  the  present,  the  prevention  of  the  malady 
is  more  important  than  the  question  of  medical 
treatment,  and,  like  that  of  all  other  infectious 
diseases,  consists  in  carefully  secluding  the 
herd  from  contact  with  diseased  animals,  and 
in  allowing  free  access  of  air  to  all  buildings, 
stalls,  &c.,  with  daily  fumigation  of  them  by 
proper  disinfectants.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  examine  three  or  four  times  a  day  the 
cattle  on  every  farm,  so  as .  to  remove  the 
healthy  animals  as  soon  as  possible  from 
those  that  are  affected.  In  other  words,  ven- 
tilation and  cleanliness  are  found  to  be  as  in- 
dispensable for  the  health  of  cattle  as  for  that 
of  men. 

MCnrrliiiie  (Lat.  murrhina  vaaa,  from  Gr. 
fio^pia).  The  material  of  the  murrhine  vases, 
often  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute  among 
modem  antiquaries.  The  vases  came  from 
the  East,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  were  made 
of  some  precious  stone  found  chiefly  in  Par- 
thia ;  but  some  have  conjectured  that  this  was 
an  erroneous  opinion  prevalent  among  the 
Romans,  and  that  they  were  in  reality  of 
porcelain,  of  which  the  manufacture  was  un- 
Known  to  the  Western  nations.  (Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  1.  37 ;  see  also  a  memoir  in  the  43rd  vol. 
\i  the  MSm*  de  FAcad.  des  Inset . ;  and  Maurice's 
Indian  Antiquities,  vol.  vii.) 

Mniry  or  BMi|riiiiie«  In  Heraldry,  a 
dark  red;  one  of  the  colours  or  tinctures 
employed  in  blazonry,  expressed  in  engraving 
by  opposite  diagonal  lines  crossing  each  other. 
It  is  reckoned  a  dishonourable  colour,  and  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  English  coats  of  arms. 

MunuM.  The  name  given  to  the  here- 
ditary nobility  of  the  Tartars,  or,  more 
■trictly  perhaps,  to  the  second  class  of  their 
nobility;  the  first  or  principal  class  being 
designated  beys.  This  titular  appellation  is 
also  sometimes  conferred  on  the  aescendants 
of  public  officers ;  but  the  latter  are  looked 
upon  as  upstarts  bv  the  older  nobility,  and 
regarded  as  an  inferior  race.  The  Murzas  have 
from  the  earliest  ages  been  distinguished  for 
their  bold  and  refractory  character ;  and  the 
privileges  which  they  formerly  jpossessed  sup- 
plied them  with  the  means  of  giving  effect 
to  their  turbulent  dispositions.  Since  the 
conquest  of  Tartary,  they  have  sunk  into 
comparative  insignificance;  though  many  of 
them  retain  a  large  share  of  their  former 
property,  and  have  considerable  influence 
among  their  own  countrymen.  (Quart.  Bev, 
vol.  xxix.  p.  128.)  The  Tartar  murza  is  evi- 
dently of  the  same  origin  with  the  Persian 
mirsa ;  with  which,  however,  it  must  not  be 
confounded.     [Mibza.] 
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(Lat.).  A  genus  of  Rodent  Mammalia, 
comprising  many  species,  which  are  found  in 
nean^  every  part  of  the  world.  The  most 
famihar  exaniples  are  the  Norway  or  Com- 
mon Rat  (mus  decumanusY  the  Black  Rat 
(Mus  Rattus)i  the  Mouse  (AT.  musadus),  the 
Long- tailed  Field-mouse  (AT.  agrestis\  the 
Harvest  Mouse  (3f.  messoritts),  and  the  Wood- 
mouse  (AT.  sylvaticus).  These  species  are  found 
in  great  numbers,  and  will  devour  food  of 
almost  every  sort.  The  M,  giganteus  of 
Hardwicke,  found  in  Southern  India,  weighs 
more  then  two  and  a  half  pounds,  and  measures 
more  than  two  feet  in  length.  This  species 
happily  has  not,  like  the  ISrown  Rat,  been 
introduced  into  Europe.  The  latt«r  species 
has  completely  extirpated  its  predecessor,  the 
black  rat,  in  many  of  the  great  towns  of 
England.  The  latter  species  has  now  become 
exceedingly  rare.  The  spedcs  of  the  genus 
Mus  ate  distinguished  by  the  great  rapidity 
with  which  they  increase  their  number. 

BlUMU    [Banajta.] 

KuMUMflB  (Musa,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
small  but  important  natural  order  of  Endoge- 
nous plants  belonging  to  the  Amomal  alliance-, 
and  related  to  the  orders  yielding  ginger, 
arrow-root,  &c. ;  but  differing  in  having  several 
stamens  instead  of  one  only.  The  Plantain 
{Musa  sapientum)f  the  most  valuable  product 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  hot  countries,  &om 
the  abunoance  of  nutritious  food  yielded  by  its 
fruit,  and  from  the  application  of  its  leaves  in 
thatching,  and  of  thread  obtained  from  ita 
petioles  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finest 
muslins,  is  the  representative  of  the  order. 
Another  species  is  the  Musa  paradisiaca,  or 
Banana;  and  the  singular  plants  called 
Streiitzias,  with  their  orange  ana  blue  flowers, 
are  also  members  of  the  oider  of  Musacem. 

BKiuca  (Lat.  a  fiy).  A  linnsean  genus  of 
Dipterous  insects,  now  expanded  into  a  family 
(Muscida)  of  the  flfth  tribe  (Athericera)  of 
the  order  Divtera  in  Latreille's  system.  It  is 
distinguishea  by  a  proboscis  always  very 
apparent^  membranous,  and  bilabiate,  generally 
bearing  two  palpi,  and  capable  of  being  entirely 
withdrawn  into  the  oral  cavitv ;  and  a  sucker 
of  two  pieces.  The  antennte  always  terminate 
in  a  plate  with  lateral  setae.  The  Museida  are 
divided  into  the  sub-families  Creophiles,  which 
includes  the  meat-fly  (Musca  vomUoria)  and 
the  common  house-fly  (Musca  donustica) ;  the 
AnthomyztBt  the  Hydromyzm^  the  Scatomyz^, 
the  Dolichocerat  the  Leptopodita,  the  Capro- 
myzeSt  the  (jymnomyza,  and  the  Hypocera. 

aciueadliie  or  BKofleateL  A  ridi  sweet 
wine  made  of  Muscadine  grapes  in  the  South 
of  France.  These  grapes  are  also  dried  on  the 
vine,  for  fine  table  raisins. 

IKaselielkalk.  The  name  given  to  the  shelly 
limestone  occupyiu)^  the  middle  of  the  Triassic 
series  of  rocks  on  tne  continent  of  Europe.  It 
is  absent  in  England,  and  for  this  reason  the 
upper  and  lower  divisions  of  the  new  red  sand- 
stone run  together,  and  are  almost  inseparmble. 
The  musche&alk  contains  a  good  number  of 
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characterifltie  fosnls.    It  is  generally  compact, ' 
and  of  a  pale  ashy  grey  colour,  but  is  some- 
times bituminous,  emitting  a  fetid  odour  when 
struck  by  the  hammer. 

Though  not  found  in  England,  it  is  remark- 
ably persistent  in  most  parts  of  Western 
Europe,  and  almost  always  in  its  typical  form« 
Among  the  fossils  are  some  reptilian  remains ; 
and  a  peculiar  Anmionite  (Ceratite),  interme- 
diate between  those  of  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone and  the  secondary  rocks,  is  almost  if  not 
absolutely  characteristic  of  it. 
ncasot.     [Mosses.] 

mnadeapa  (Lat.  musca,  a  fly ;  capio,  I 
take),  A  genus  of  Dentirostral  Passerine 
birds,  characterised  by  a  depressed  beak,  fur- 
nished with  hairs  at  its  base,  and  with  the 
point  more  or  less  hooked  and  emarginate. 
The  genus  is  now  split  into  Tarious  subgenera; 
as  Tyrannus,  Gymnocephalus^  Muscipeta,  and 
Mttseicapa  proper,  &c.,  included  in  tne  family 
name  of  muacicapidcB.  Their  general  habits 
are  cruel  and  predatory,  like  those  of  the 
shrikes;  and,  according  to  their  size  and 
strength,  they  live  on  small  birds  or  insects. 
The  smallest  and  weakest  of  the  Muacicajpida 
gradually  approach  the  form  of  the  wagtails. 

XascddOB.  The  family  of  Dipterous  insects 
of  which  the  fly  (Muaca)  is  the  type. 

HCttsoiformea  (Lat.  musca,  a  fly ;  forma, 
form).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Tipulida,  or 
crane-flies,  comprehending  those  which  have  a 
stout  body  and  short  legs,  resembling  the  com- 
mon flies. 

ataaole  (Lat.  musculus,  Gr.  fivs).  Fleshy 
fibres  susceptible  of  contractions  and  relaxa- 
tions. Some  of  the  muscles  are  obedient 
to  the  will,  and  therefore  called  itoiuntary; 
others,  such  as  the  heart,  are  independent  of 
the  will,  or  involuntary',  and  others,  as  the 
diaphragm  and  muscles  of  respiration,  p^enerally 
have  a  mixed  action,  being  to  a  certain  extent 
only  dependent  upon  the  will.  Muscles  are 
aggregates  of  minute  muscular  fibres,  which 
appear  to  be  composed  of  small  elobules ;  but 
we  are,  in  fact,  ignorant  of  the  ultimate  struc- 
ture of  the  muscles,  and  of  the  causes  on  which 
their  wonderful  powers  depend.  They  are  en- 
veloped in  and  penetrated  by  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  abundantly  supplied  by  nerves, 
blood-vessels,  and  lymphatics. 

When  muscular  fiesh  or  fibre  ifl  carefully 
dried,  it  loses  about  75  per  cent,  of  water,  so 
that  a  pound  of  what  is  usually  called  raw  lean 
meat  includes  only  about  four  ounces  of  what 
may  properly  be  termed  nutritive  matter.  When 
lean  beef  or  other  flesh  is  veiy  finely  minced, 
and  digested  in  small  but  repeated  portions  of 
cold  water,  and  well  expressed,  the  principal 
soluble  matters  of  the  muscular  tissue  are 
squeezed  out  of  it,  and  may  be  thus  obtained 
in  concentrated  solution,  the  fibrine,  fat,  al- 
buminous tissues,  and  some  other  insoluble 
bodies  remaining  in  the  residue.  The  juice 
thus  obtained  has  an  acid  reaction ;  it  contains 
phosphoric,  inosic,  lactic,  bu^rrie,  and  perhaps 
some  other  addsy  tanged  by  the  odouring  prin- 
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dple  of  the  blood;  albumen  and  the  salts  of 
the  blood  are  also  found  in  it,  together  with 
kreatine  and  inosine ;  the  latter,  which  has  also 
been  called  musde-wgar^  «  ^\JB.^^O^^  +  4H0), 
being  a  peculiar  crystaUisable  sweet  substance, 
not  susceptible  of  vinous  fermentation,  and 
said  to  be  chiefiy  confined  to  the  involuntary 
muscles,  more  especially  to  the  heart.  (It  is 
also  said  to  be  occasionally  present  in  the 
urine,  and  to  be  identical  with  pkaseolomannite 
or  the  sugar  of  the  kidney-bean,  Phaseolus 
mdgarU.)  When  the  juice  of  fiesh,  obtained 
as  just  stated,  is  heated,  it  becomes  turbid,  and 
deposits  albumen  tinged  by  colouring  matter, 
the  coagulum  amounting  to  about  3  per  cent, 
of  the  fresh  muscle.  Fibrine,  gelatine,  albu- 
men, fat,  and  other  constituents  of  the  muscle 
forming  its  fibre,  nerves,  vessels,  &c,  are  the 
principal  substances  which  remain  after  the 
exhaustion  by  cold  water,  and  are  of  course 
highly  important  in  reference  to  their  value  as 
elements  of  nutrition. 

All  the  muscles  are  under  the  immediate 
infiuence  of  the  brain  and  nerves ;  and  conse- 
quently when  this  infiuence  is  abstracted,  as 
by  the  division  of  the  nervous  trunks  by  which 
they  are  supplied,  tJie  powers  and  functions  of 
the  muscles,  whether  voluntary  or  involun- 
taiy,  are  in  the  first  instance  disturbed,  and 
afterwards  cease  altogether.  Electricity  is 
capable  to  a  certain  extent  of  recalling  the 
action  of  the  muscles,  provided  it  be  applied 
before  rigidity  ensues;  hence  the  supposed 
identity  of  that  power  of  matter  and  certain 
properties  of  the  nerves.  The  arrangement  of 
the  fibres  of  muscles  is  infinitely  various,  and 
adapted  to  the  particular  purposes  which  each 
has  to  fulfil.  In  the  voluntary  muscles  the 
fibres  are  generally  parallel,  or  nearly  so ;  but 
in  the  involuntary  muscles  they  are  more  or 
less  interwoven  and  interlaced.  When  muscles 
contract,  they  become  shorter,  harder,  and 
thicker,  and  their  bundles  of  fibres  are  thrown 
into  undulated  lines,  with  a  tremulotis  or 
vibratory  motion,  most  rapid  where  the  contrac- 
tion is  most  powerful,  and  producing  a  distinct 
sound,  which  may  be  most  easily  heard  when 
the  tip  of  the  &3ffer  is  put  into  the  ear;  it 
occasions  a  noise  uke  that  of  carrii^es  rum- 
bling over  a  distant  pavement.  (Wollaston, 
Philcsophieal  Transactums,  1809.)  The  num- 
ber of  these  vibrations  amoimts  to  between 
twenty  or  thirty  in  a  second :  these  muscular 
sounds  are  importantly  ooncemed  in  the  dia- 
gnosis of  certain  diseases  through  the  medium 
of  the  stethoscope. 

Miuole  Band.  In  coal-mines,  the  black 
shale  containing  embedded  muscle  shells. 

Btaaoowatf  o«  The  name  given  to  unrefined 
or  moist  sugar. 

Mnseowjr  Olass.  A  svnonym  of  Mica, 
from  its  having  been  formerly  used  in  Kussia 
as  a  substitute  for  window-glass. 

BKiues  (Or.  MoOcrai,  Lat.  Musse).  In  My- 
thology, the  goddesses  of  music,  poetry,  art, 
and  science.  The  worship  of  the  nine  Muses 
was  a  later  developement.    PauBanias  states 
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that  originally  three  were  worshipped  on  Heli- 
con, Meletc,  ilnemij  and  AoidSy  or  Keflection, 
Memory,  and  Song  (ir.  291).  Hesiod  {Theog. 
775  &c.)  gives  the  names  of  nine,  and  calls 
them  daughters  of  Zens  and  Mnemosyne  (or 
Memory),  holding  them  to  be  the  sources  of 
eloquence,  music,  and  wealth.     [Piebides.] 

Musette.  A  name  sometimes  given  by  the 
continental  nations  to  the  bagpipe.  The  iti- 
nerant performers  on  the  musette,  who  were 
formerly  very  numerous  in  many  European 
countries,  were  called  musara, 

Mvuieiiin  (Or.  fiowrttoyf  from  ftoMra,  a  muse). 
A  collection  of  curious  objects  in  nature  and 
art ;  but,  in  most  instances,  the  fo?mer.  The 
name  denotes  a  temple  or  place  sacred  to  the 
Muses ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  given  by 
Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus  to  that  part  of  Uie  roy^ 
palace  at  Alexandria  in  which  he  placed  the 
famous  library.  In  England,  the  museum  at 
Oxford  is  the  most  ancient  institution  bearing 
the  name.  It  was  founded  in  1679,  and  en- 
riched, in  the  first  instance,  chiefly  by  the  con- 
tributions of  Elias  Ashmole ;  but  want  of  room 
and  of  funds  has  prevented  it  from  afibrding 
an  adequate  exhibition  of  the  various  classes 
of  objects  for  which  it  was  originally  destined, 
and  which  modern  discoveries  have  so  greatlv 
augmented.  The  foundation  of  the  British 
Museum,  in  London,  was  laid  by  Sir  Bichard 
Cotton's  presentation  of  his  collection  of  ma- 
nuscripts. Since  that  period  the  library  has 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  Harleian, 
Lansdowne,  Egerton,  and  several  other  collec- 
tions of  MSS. ;  by  extensive  purchases  out  of 
funds  afforded  by  government ;  by  the  deposit 
of  copies  of  newly  published  works,  according 
to  the  legal  right  conferred  on  this  institution ; 
and  by  the  donations  of  George  III.  and  George 
IV.,  the  latter  of  whom  presented  to  it  lus 
father's  library.  In  sculpture,  the  British  Mu- 
seum possesses  among  other  things  the  collec- 
tion of  marbles  brought  by  Lord  Elgin  from 
Greece,  that  called  the  Townley  marbles,  an 
assemblage  of  Egyptian,  and  the  I^ayaid  or 
Nineveh  works  of  art,  together  with  recent 
acquisitions  from  Lycia  and  other  parts  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  contains  also  the  Hamilton  vases, 
the  famous  Berberini  or  Portland  vase,  and 
the  collection  of  Etruscan  art  formed  by  Sir 
W.  Temple.  In  several  departments  of  na- 
tural history,  especially  in  mineralogy,  it  is 
extremely  rich.  It  was  founded  by  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  in  1733,  and  filled  the  mansion  known 
by  the  name  of  Montague  House,  until  the 
present  buildings  were  erected.  The  most 
celebrated  museum  in  Italy  is  the  Vatican,  at 
Rome ;  next  to  it  that  of  Florence,  and  the 
Museo  Borbonico,  at  Naples.  In  France,  as 
well  as  in  Italy,  galleries  of  pictures  are  con- 
sidered as  within  the  meaning  of  the  general 
term  mu«^,  and  the  museum  of  the  Louvre 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  contents  of  this 
description. 

Miutkrooin  (Fr.  mousseron).  The  Agarieus 
eampestriSf  or  eatable  agaric — a  species  common 
in  pastured,  and  well  known  for  its  cidinary 
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excellence.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  in- 
discriminately to  all  firm  fieshy  species  of  the 
genus  AgaricuSf  whether  eatable  or  not. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Agaricus  campesiriBla 
preferable  to  any  of  the  allied  species,  though 
it  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  only  one  that  is 
wholesome.  Indeed,  it  is  rejected  from  many 
ItaUan  markets,  where  species  of  more  sus- 
picious character  are  allowed  to  pass  muster. 
A  large  variety  of  the  mushroom  called  the 
Ox  Mushroom  measures  sometimes  fifteen 
inches  across,  with  a  proportionately  stout  stem. 
The  pileus  is  rough  with  scales ;  the  gills  are 
quite  free,  leaving  a  groove  round  the  top  of 
the  st«m ;  the  smell  is  powerful,  but  agreeable. 
It  grows  in  enormous  nngs  many  yards  in  dia- 
meter, and  is  wholesome,  and  of  fine  flavour. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  rule  for 
avoiding  poisonous  mushrooms;  but  no  one 
should  eat  Fungi  which  have  a  revolting  smell, 
or  leave  a  hot  sensation  in  the  mouth  and 
throat.  They  should  moreover  always  be  eaten 
in  moderation,  and  well  masticated.  In  case 
of  accident,  an  emetic  should  be  taken  imme- 
diately, and  medical  advice  called  in ;  for  the 
symptoms  of  poisoning  from  fungi  are  too  grave 
to  be  trifled  with  by  domestic  medicine. 

Mnshtaliids.  In  Persia,  high  priests  who 
represent  the  vicar  of  the  Imam ;  they  are 
usually  three  or  four  in  number,  and  exercise 
enormous  influence  in  the  administration  of 
the  written  law. 

Mnsio  (Gr.  ^vtruc^,  sc.  rixrn).  Literally^ 
any  art  over  which  the  Muses  presided.  The 
primitive  Athenian  education  consisted  of  two 
branches,  music  for  the  mind,  gymnastics  fur 
the  body,  but  the  former  term  had  a  much 
wider  signiflcation  than  that  which  it  now 
bears.  It  comprehended  not  merely  the  use 
of  the  lyre  or  the  taking  part  in  a  chorus, 
but  also  elocution;  and  as  knowledge  ad- 
vanced, the  term  was  so  extended  as  to  in- 
clude all  the  learning  and  accomplishments  of 
the  age.  In  the  more  modern  and  restricted 
sense,  music  is  the  art  of  combining  sounds  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

Hebrew  Music.  — Notwithstanding  the  labours 
of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church,  and  of  many 
other  learned  men,  there  are  few  materials, 
even  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  for  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  music  of  the  Jewish 
people,  whose  restricted  intercourse  with  other 
nations  prevents  our  receiving  any  illustra- 
tion of  it  from  contemporary  writers.  From 
several  passages  in  these  Scriptures  music 
appears  to  have  been  united  with  prophecy. 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  x.  6)  says  to  Saul,  'Thou 
shalt  meet  a  company  of  prophets  coming 
down  from  the  high  place,  vnik  a  psaltery,  and 
a  tabret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  before  them.' 
Those  prophets  were  doubtless  poets  or  psalm- 
odists,  improvisatori  of  verses  which  they  sanff 
to  the  accompaniment  of  an  instrument;  and 
many  of  the  fathers  have  supposed  that  the 
Jews  had  a  college  or  school  of  prophets,  which 
was  also  a  school  of  music,  for  they  almost 
universally  accompanied  themselves,  or  were 
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accompanied  by  others,  with  musical  instru- 
ments. During  the  reign  of  David  music  was 
much  esteemed.  He  appointed  a  great  corps 
of  musicians  for  the  celebration  of  the  religious 
ceremonies ;  and  his  ^tronage  necessarily  ex- 
t^'nded  its  influence.  But  for  some  time  before 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the  first 
Babylonish  captivity,  music  and  the  sacred 
rites  had  met  wiUi  interruption,  both  on 
account  of  war  and  by  their  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations.  The  Babylonish  captivity  was 
a  mortal  blow  to  the  endeavours  they  had  made 
to  recover  their  music.  The  subsequent  in- 
roads of  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Bomans  suc- 
cessively left  the  unfortunate  Jews  no  leisure 
to  cultivate  the  arts ;  and  it  appears  probable 
that  their  music,  which  scarcely  deserved  the 
name  till  the  reign  of  David,  depended  for  effect, 
even  at  its  best  epoch,  more  upon  the  number 
of  performers  than  upon  any  r^^ed  knowledge 
of  the  art» 

Among  the  modem  Jews,  instrumental  as 
well  as  vocal  music  was  excluded  £rom  the 
synagogue  from  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  singing  allowed  at  the  pre- 
sent day  is  a  modem  innovation ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  a  passage  of  their  prophets,  the  Jews 
consider  it  contrary  to  their  law,  or  at  least 
improper,  to  sing  or  rejoice  until  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  The  German  Jews  alone  at  the 
present  day  have  a  regular  musical  establish- 
ment in  their  synagogues.  They  sing  in  parts, 
and  have  preserved  traditional  melodies,  which 
are  considered  very  ancient.  At  Prague  an 
organ  is  used  to  accompany  the  singing. 

Egyptian  Music,  —  The  opinion  of  the 
ancients  was  pretty  general  that  Pythagoras 
was  indebted  to  the  lessons  of  the  Egyptian 
priests  for  nearly  all  the  science  he  possessed, 
and  especially  uiat  of  music.  Though  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  assures  us  that  the  £^)rptians 
were  not  allowed  to  cultivate  music,  ana  that 
they  considered  it  useless  and  even  iivjurious 
to  society,  and  the  cause  of  effeminacy;  yet 
Plato,  who  had  visited  Egypt,  observes,  in  one 
of  his  Dialogues,  that  none  but  excellent  music 
was  allowed  whore  the  youth  were  assembled. 
Strabo  tells  us  that  the  youth  were  instructed 
at  the  earliest  age  in  music,  that  the  songs  were 
fixed  by  law,  and  that  the  sort  of  music  used 
was  established  by  the  government  exclusive 
of  every  other  sort.  The  Greeks  even  attri- 
buted die  invention  of  some  of  their  musical 
instruments  to  the  Egyptians;  such  as  the 
triangular  lyre,  the  single  flute,  the  drum,  and 
the  sistrum  (Gr.  aurrpov,  a  ratiU), 

like  all  other  professions  in  ^gypU  that  of 
music  was  hereditary.  Herodotus  tells  us 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Lacedaemon,  who  were 
Dorians,  resembled  the  Egyptians  in  this, 
that  their  musicians  were  all  of  the  same 
family;  and  that  their  priests,  like  those  of 
Egypt,  were  taught  medicine,  and  the  art  of 
playing  upon  stringed  instruments,  when  they 
were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  religion. 
The  same  author  mentions  that  in  the  pro- 
cessions  of  Osiris  the  Epyptians  carried  sta- 
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tues  of  the  god,  singing  his  praises,  and  wero 
preceded  by  a  flute.  A  singular  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  this  art  exists  at  Eome,  on  the 
Gugfia  Botta,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  obelisk 
brought  from  Egypt  by  Augustus,  and  thrown 
down  and  broken  at  the  sacking  of  the  city,  in 
1627,  by  the  constable  of  Bourl^n.  It  exhibits, 
among  other  hieroglyphics,  the  representation 
of  an  instrument^  as  here  given,  very  like  the 
colacsione  (a  species  of 
guitar)  still  in  use  in  ^m. 
Naples.  From  the  pegs  ^ 
it  IS  evident  that  two 
strings  wore  employed ;  and  the  length  of  the 
finger-board,  if  ftie  strings  were  tuned  at  a 
great  interval  from  each  other,  would  afford  a 
very  considerable  scale  of  notes.  This  instru- 
ment alone  proves  to  what  extent  music  was 
cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  that  its  inhabitants 
were  acquaintea  with  the  method  of  repeat- 
ing the  scale.  Thoth,  ox  the  ancient  Hermes 
Trismegistus,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  invention 
of  writing,  astronomy,  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies, has  the  credit  also  of  having  invented 
the  lyre,  with  three  strings.  The  following, 
according  to  one  form  of  Uie  myth,  was  the 
origin  of  the  invention :  The  Nile,  after  its 
inundation  on  one  occasion,  left  on  retiring  a 
quanUty  of  dead  animals,  and  among  the  rest 
a  tortoise.  The  flesh  soon  perished  and  dried 
up,  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  nothing  but  the 
shell  and  the  cartilages  was  left,  and  £rom 
their  contraction  they  had  become  sonorous. 
Hermes,  strolling  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
struck  his  foot  against  this  tortoise-shell,  and 
was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  sound  it  pro- 
duced ;  and  this  furnished  him  with  the  nret 
idea  of  a  lyre.  He  gave  his  instrument  the 
general  form  of  the  shell,  and  strung  it  with 
the  dried  tendons  of  animals,  resembling  the 
gut-strings  of  the  present  day.  This  is,  how- 
over,  only  a  Euhemeristic  or  rationalised  ver- 
sion of  the  myth,  which  is  given  in  a  more 
genuine  form  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Hermes, 
and  in  Apollodorus  iii.  10.  2. 

The  single  flute,  called  photinx,  seems  to 
have  greater  claims  to  antiquity  than  the 
lyre  itself.  Apuleius,  describing  the  mys- 
teries of  Isis,  tells  us  the  form  of  this  in- 
strument, as  well  as  the  maimer  in  which 
it  was  held ;  and  all  the  representations 
of  it  show  that  it  resembled  the  bullock's 
horn.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
in  the  remotest  period,  the  horns  themselves 
were  used  for  the  purpose.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  I^gyptians  had  instruments  much  more 
susceptible  of  inflection  than  those  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking ;  for  on  the  ceilings  and 
walls  of  the  chambers  of  the  tomb  of  Osyman- 
dyas,  at  Thebes,  described  very  circumstantially 
by  Diodoms,  there  are,  among  other  decora- 
tions, several  representations  of  musical  instru- 
ments ;  one  of  which,  from  Denon,  is  given  on 
the  next  page,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
reader  that  the  harp  of  the  present  day  is  in 
general  form  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  instru- 
ment then  in  Egyptian  use,  and  that  perform- 


■nee  npoD  it  miut  hsTe  required  ooniidcrable 
qldlL  Otiiei  repreieiitationB  of  barpa  axat ; 
~te  ha*  been  givr- 


by  Dr.  Bumey.  A 
harp  figured  at 
Ptdemais,  a  ci^ 
built  by  Ptolemy 
FliiladelphuB,eilii- 
bita  fifteen  strings, 

octsTea:  tMs,nov- 

angular  in  shape, 

—  ana    much    more 

like  the  modoTD  harp.    The  instxuments   in 

Abyssinia  were   found  by  Bruce  to  bave  a 

close  resemblance  to  Uiose  of  Egj^t, 

The  arts  vhich  flooriahed  in  tbiB  nstion  at  so 
early  a  period  -would  doubtless  have  continued 
to  do  so  under  their  oth  kings ;  but  after  the 
Bubjogation  of  the  oatlon  hj  Cambyses,  b.  c. 
625,  a  period  of  E«at  depression  followed. 
The  Ptolemies,  indeed,  encouraged  the  arts ; 
but  under  their  reigns  t^ey  were  cultivated 
chiefly  by  Greeks.  At  a  feast  of  Bacchos, 
g^ven  by  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphns,  Athensus 
says  that  the  ch<nr  was  composed  of  sii 
hundred  mniicians,  and  of  that  number  one- 
half  were  performers  on  the  dthara.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  author,  under  the  seventh 
Ptolemy,  Egyptabounded  with  musicians  ;  and 
at  this  penod  the  practice  of  music  was  ao 
common  in  the  country,  that  there  was  not  a 
peasant  or  labourer  near  Alexandria  nnable 
to  play  on  the  lyre  and  flute.  The  father  of 
Cleopatra,  who  was  ths  last  of  the  Ptolemies, 
from  his  akill  on  the  Bute  took  the  title  of 
Auletes  (flnte-player),  and  established  mosical 
competitions  in  bis  palace,  himself  disputing 
the  prize  with  the  first  mumcians  of  tlie  day. 
Such  was  the  flouriahing  state  of  the  art  in 
Egypt  up  to  (he  time  of  Cleopatia's  misfor- 
tunes. Among  the  modem  Egyptians  no 
remains  or  traces  of  the  ancient  art  are  now 
to  be  found.  Still  they  are  passionately  fond 
of  music;  and  there  are,  according  to  Ssvsry, 
to  be  found  among  them  both  male  and  female 
mumcians  who  sing  and  accompany  themselves. 
This  author  describes  them  as  most  successful 
in  their  plaintiTe  music;  to  which,  he  aaya, 
even  the  Turks  themselves,  the  enemies  of  art. 
will  pass  whole  nights  in  listening. 

Orecian  Miaic. — According  to  the  logo- 
graphera,  who  modified  (he  Qreek  myths  to 
suit  their  own  purposes,  there  came  into 
Oreece  with  Cadmus,  the  son  of  Agenor,  a 
class  of  men  well  versed  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  called  Curet«S.  These  established 
themselves  in  Iluygia,  where  they  were  called 
CoT^bsotsa ;  and  in  Crete,  where  they  received 
the  0  '»>-■■     ■■- .....     -  . 
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music  that  the  Greeks  gave  her  name  to  (he 
art.  Biodorus,  in  describing  the  marriage 
feast  of  the  parties,  makes  the  gods  them- 
selves guests.  Hermes  came  wiUi  his  lyre, 
Apollo  brought  a  similar  iasti 


t  Dactyli :    they  spread  also 
ilhracia,    and    other  j '   ~ 


Rhodes,   Ssi 

these  places 

were   the   arts    principally  taught  by  them. 

The  legend  goes  on  to  s^  that  Cadmus,  in 

Samothracia,  took  to  wife  Rarmonia  (sister  of 

lasius  and  Dordsnus),  who  was  so  skilled  in 


listed  with    i 


md    the   1 


brought  their  flutes  ;  Electrs,  the  mother 
the  bride,  celebrated  the  mysteries  of  Cybele 
withdandng,  tambourines,  and  cymbals.  This 
story  was  probably .  foonded  on  ceremonies 
which  the  priests,  at  certain  festivals,  per- 
formed in  honour  of  Harmonia  and  Cadmus. 
It  is  annecesaacy,  however,  to  notice  here  the 
mythical  tales  which  involve  reference  to  the 
art  of  music,  as  not  a  particle  of  genuine 
history  can  be  extracted  from  them. 

The  instnuneDls  mentioned  In  the  lUad  and 
Odnaey  txb  the  lyre,  the  Sate,  the  syiiux,  or 
Pan's  pipes.  The  lyre  in  the  Homeric  poems  is 
called  <tnpiityl,  icitifa,  and  x^Xvt ;  Aristophanes 
being  the  fiiit  Qreek  poet  who  calls  'Ahipc  In 
the  Homeric  poems  music  and  poetry  are  inse- 
parable :  iptt6i,  a  linger,  being  the  word  used 
to  eipreBS  a  poet.  ^  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Odt/Hty,  Bemodocns  ia  described  tn  his  cha- 
racter of  poet  and  singer  as  the  glory  of  the 
human  race.  The  poets  and  musicians  of 
Greece  appear  to  have  much  resembled  the 
Celtic  barfls.  They  .wandered  abont,  singing 
their  works  in  great  cities,  and  usually  found 
admission  to  the  palacca  of  princes,  where  they 
were  treated  as  though  endued  with  inapiiation. 
Burney  remorks  that  religion  only  can  impart 
permanence  to  any  system  of  mumc;  and  he 
coi^jectores  that  the  ain  sung  in  the  temples 
in  the  lime  of  Plutarch  were  Uien  of  the  same 
relative  antiquity  as  to  us  is  the  plain  chant 
of  the  hymns  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Plato, 
Porphyry,  Atheneus,  and  the  scholiast  of  Pin- 
dar, apeak  highly  of  the  talents  of  Thaletu 
of  Crete,  who  ia  said  (o  have  founded  the  second 
of  the  musical  schools  which  flourished  at 
Sparta.  If  we  are  to  credit  Platarch,  Archi- 
lochua  contributed  more  than  any  (Mher  to 
the  advancement  of  poetry  and  mualc  Hero- 
dotus, always  ready  to  ascribe  historical  se- 
quence to  mythical  or  semi-mythical  times, 
makes  him  the  contemporary  of  Candaules, 
and  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  724  years  before 
Christ ;  but  modem  chronolc^ati  place  him 
much  Istf  r.     He  vsa  a  native  of  Paroa. 

Without  entering  into  pariJcnlara,  it  is  mffi- 
dent  to  mention  that  at  this  period  melody  was 
strictly  determined  by  the  measure  of  (he  verse. 
A  difierent  set  of  feet  in  a  verse  neoeesarily 
reqoired  new  airs  in  the  music.  Eexametor 
was  the  most  andent  spedes  of  measure,  and 
so  continued  till  the  introduction  of  lyric  poe- 
try.  If  Archilochus  was  the  inventor  of  music 
diflTerent  to  that  which  anited  the  hexameter 
verae,  he  was  indeed  the  inventor  of  lyric 
poetry,  which  after  hia  time  became  a  species 
of  versiflcatioD  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the 
heroic.  Acchilochus  is  sapposed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  conquerors  at  the  Pythian 
games.  Tyrtnus,  who  was  a  soldier  as  well 
muaiclac,  was  celebrated  for  his  military 
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Bongs  or  airs.  The  scholiast  of  Horace  makes 
the  LacecUemonians  indebted  to  him,  duriDg 
the  Messenian  vmr,  for  a  yictory  in  s  battle, 
in  which  he  led  them  on  to  the  sound  of  the 
militaiy  flute,  and  states  that  for  this  good 
Bervice  thej  rewarded  him  with  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  The  authors  who  hare  written 
on  the  progressive  state  of  Qreek  music  una- 
nimously c^ebrate  the  talents  of  Teipander ; 
but  neither  the  exact  time  of  his  appearance, 
nor  the  place  of  his  birth,  can  be  ascertained. 
Many  haye  given  him  the  credit  of  having 
added  the  three  strings  to  the  lyre:  it  is 
said,  however,  that  he  was  the  first  who 
used  the  seven-stringed  lyre  among  the  Lace- 
daemonians, by  whidi  he  gave  great  offence 
to  the  people.  The  Spartans  disUked  innova- 
tion, and  Plutarch  relates  that  the  Ephori  fined 
him  for  his  invention.  The  Arundelian  mar- 
bles state  that  he  obtained  the  first  prize  in 
music  at  the  games  instituted  at  Sparta  to 
avert  the  anger  of  Apollo  for  the  murder  of 
one  of  his  priests  by  the  Dorians.  Plutarch 
says  that  no  other  proof  of  his  skill  could  be 
wanting,  seeing  tmit  his  name  appears  four 
times  on  the  register  of  the  Pythian  games, 
where  he  carried  off  successively  four  of  the 
prizes.  At  the  Grecian  games  music  formed  a 
principal  i>art  of  the  ceremony :  the  combats 
were  to  the  sound  of  music.  In  the  dramatic 
representations,  the  declamation  was  accompa- 
nied by  an  orchestra,  and  there  were  moreover 
particular  prizes  allotted  to  the  professors  of 
the  art.  At  first  music  had  but  little  share 
in  the  Olympic  games,  but  at  a  later  period 
prizes  were  given  to  successful  competitors  in 
this  art.  It  is  well  authenticated  that,  at  a 
comparatively  late  period,  Nero  appeared  at 
them,  and  of  course  carried  off  the  prize.  The 
Pythian  games,  founded  in  remembrance  of 
Apollo's  mythical  victory  over  the  serpent 
Python,  were  at  first  confined  to  poetical  and 
lyrical  contests ;  but  in  these  music  was  after- 
wards admitted  to  a  share  of  the  prizes ;  and, 
in  the  year  559  before  Christ,  a  crown  was 
decreed  to  the  best  performer  on  the  lyre,  or, 
rather,  on  an  instrument  with  strings.  The 
prize  was  nothing  more  than  a  laurel  crown, 
in  memoir  of  the  love  of  Apollo  for  Daphne ; 
though  afterwards  the  apple,  a  fruit  conse- 
crate to  Apollo,  was  addea.  At  these  games 
a  peculiar  musical  composition  was  performed, 
of  considerable  length,  in  allusion  to  the  con- 
test of  the  god  with  the  serpent:  it  was 
composed  by  Sacadas,  and  sung  for  the  first 
time  by  him  at  Delphi.  Amonff  the  musi- 
cians and  poets  who  distinguished  themselves 
at  these  games  were  ALnnan  of  Sardes; 
Alcieus  of  Mitylene,  the  contemporary  of 
Sappho  (to  the  latter  of  whom  Aiistoxenus 
and  Plutarch  attribute  the  invention  of  the 
Mixolydian  mode,  of  which  Plato,  the  advo- 
cate of  simplicity  in  music,  much  complains); 
Mimnermus,  famous  for  his  performances  on 
the  flute,  in  the  sixth  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian era ;  ISmonides,  bom  at  Ceos,  638 B.C.,  the 
master  of  Pindar,  who  was  bom  at  Thebes, 
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in  BcBotia,  about  520  years  before  our  era. 
At  the  Nemean  games,  which  took  their  name 
from  Nemea,  a  villaee  in  Arcadia,  the  contests 
were  somewhat  simi£ur  to  those  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  it  is  known  that  those  in  music 
formed  a  portion.  It  was  at  these  games  that 
the  musician  P^lades,  of  Megalopolis,  sang, 
accompanied  by  the  lyre,  an  air  composed  by 
Timotheus,  in  which  the  words  wer^  so  suited 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  of  Mantines, 
that  the  audience  immediately  turned  their 
eyes  to  Philopoemen,  who  was  present,  and 
interrupted  the  singer  by  shouts  and  accla- 
mations of  applause.  Timotheus,  bom  at 
Miletus,  446  B.C.,  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  poets  and  musicians  of  antiquity. 
Pausanias  tells  us  that  to  the  seven  strings  of 
the  lyre  he  added  four  more ;  though  Suidas 
says  that  he  added  but  two,  the  tent£  and  the 
eleventh :  for  which  innovation  he  was  banished 
firom  Sparta,  and  ordered  to  cut  off  the  addi- 
tional strings,  that  he  might  not  corrupt  the  ears 
of  the  youuL  with  too  great  a  variety  of  notes. 
This  Timotheus,  who  died  two  years  before 
the  birth  of  Alexander,  must  not  be  con- 
foimded  with  the  celebrated  flute-player  who 
was  so  great  a  favourite  with  that  prince, 
and  whose  tones  animated  him  to  arms.  The 
Isthmian  did  not  differ  from  the  games  already 
described :  they  received  their  name  from  being 
celebrated  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Other 
games  existed  in  different  cities,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Panathenaic  at  Athens.  Music  was  culti- 
vated at  all,  and  held  in  much  esteem. 

At  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  music 
was  considered  so  necessary  a  part  of  education, 
that  not  to  understand  it  nor  play  any  instru- 
ment was  considered  a  disgrace.  Pendes  was 
especially  zealous  in  his  patronage  of  music. 
Besides  regulating  the  form  and  increasing  the 
number  of  musical  competitions  at  the  Pana- 
thenaic festivals,  he  built  an  edifice  called  the 
Odeum,  for  the  express  puxpose  of  rehearsals 
previous  to  performance  m  the  theatre.  It  was 
during  his  era  that  Antdgonides  and  Dorion, 
the  two  most  eminent  flute-players,  flourished. 
So  great  appeals  to  have  been  the  pasmon  for 
flute-playing,  that  as  much  as  three  talents 
(upwards  of  600/.)  were  given  for  a  single  flute. 
Women  also  were  performers  on  the  flute.  Of 
these  the  most  renowned  was  Lamia,' to  whom, 
forthebeneflts  she  had  prevailed  on  Demetrius 
to  confer  upon  the  dty,  the  Athenians  dedi- 
cated a  temple,  under  the  name  of  Aphroditd 
Lamia.  It  seems  that  execution  on  this  in- 
strument was  carried  to  a  great  extent;  for 
Aristotle  cries  out  against  the  difScult  passages 
that  used  to  be  practised,  and  even  against 
music  generally.  The  people,  however,  who, 
as  a  mass,  are  never  disposed  to  give  up  the 
pleasures  of  sense  for  those  of  the  mind,  con- 
tinued to  encourage  these  novelties  and  their 
authors ;  and,  from  being  the  handmaid,  music 
became  the  mistress  of  poetry.  The  justice  of 
the  complaints  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  on  this 
point  is  confirmed  by  Aristoxenus  himself,  well 
skilled  in  the  art;  and  Plutarch  frequently 
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lamenU  that  the  theatre  had  mined  music 
After  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Greeks, 
music,  like  the  rest  of  the  arts,  fell  into  decay. 
Theycontinued, indeed,  to  cultiyate  music  under 
the  Koman  emperors,  and  under  their  own :  even 
afterwards,  unaer  the  Turks,  it  was  one  of  their 
amusements ;  but  so  barbarous  is  it  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
same  nation  ever  possessed  a  music  which  drew 
down  the  plaudits  of  thousands.  To  form 
any  idea  of  the  ancient,  Greek 'music  is  now 
past  all  hope :  materials  upon  which  we  could 
judge  have  long  since  passed  away ;  but  we 
wiU  add,  in  conclusion  to  this  s(M:tion,  the 
opinion  of  M.  GinguonA  on  the  subject.  '  We 
see  in  the  poetical  works  of  the  Greeks  the 
variety  and  liveliness  of  their  passions,  and 
these  same  passions  could  not  be  expressed  in 
music  without  an  equal  variety  of  air  and 
modulation.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  to  say 
that  Greek  music  was  entirely  similar  to  our 
own:  to  decide  that  point  it  would  be  necessary 
to  hear  and  compare  the  one  with  the  other.  1 
maintain  only  that  Greek  music  was  full  of 
harmony;  that  it  admitted  that  variety  of 
modulation  which  alone  can  give  pleasure  to 
cultivated  minds ;  and  that  to  suppose  that  the 
Greeks  were  pleased  with  a  music  that  compre- 
hended but  ^ur  notes  is  one  of  the  greatest 
follies  that  can  be  imagined.' 

Roman  Music. — Strabo  and  Livy  affirm 
that  the  public  music  of  the  Romans,  as  used 
at  sacrifices,  was  learnt  from  the  Etruscans. 
Servius  Tullius,  in  his  alleged  division  of  the 
people  into  classes  or  centuries,  is  said  to 
have  directed  that  two  entire  centuries  should 
consist  of  trumpeters,  horn-playors,  and  those 
who  sounded  the  charge.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  years  afterwards,  the  marshal  at  funerals 
was,  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  directed  to 
provide  six  flute-players.  Among  the  Romans, 
as  was  also  the  case  with  the  Greeks  [see 
above],  music  and  the  drama  were  inseparable. 
In  the  end  these  exhibitions  became  offensive ; 
but  the  further  notice  of  these  is  unnecessary 
in  this  place.  Music,  however,  was  for  a  long 
period  confined  to  sacred  uses ;  and  it  was  only 
after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great  that 
the  Asiatic  custom  was  introduced  of  having 
female  musicians — psaltria — to  play  at  festi- 
vals and  private  banquets.  The  Etruscan 
music  was  cultivated  with  success ;  for  all  the 
instruments  of  the  Greeks,  which  are  known  to 
us  from  their  bas-reliefs,  are  to  be  found  in 
paintings  on  Etruscan  vases :  so  that  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  Romans  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  best  music  that  the  age  afforded. 
Under  Augustus,  who  was  Aot  a  great  patron 
of  the  art,  music  was  not  much  esteemed. 
Tiberius  banished  musicians  from  the  city, 
which  under  him  became  as  sad  as  in  the 
days  of  Augustus  it  had  been  lively.  Caligula, 
however,  recalled  them.  Claudius,  though  he 
patronised  gladiatorial  fights  in  preference 
to  music,  still  encouraged  the  art ;  but  under 
Nero  it  shone  in  all  its  ancient  splendour. 
Such  was  this  emperor's  delight  in  it,  that  he 
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passed  a  great  portion  of  his  time  in  taking 
lessons  of  Torpus,  the  most  skilful  harpist  and 
lyrist  of  his  day.  Nero's  successors  were  patrons 
of  the  public  games,  and  of  dramatic  and  musical 
exhibitions  throughout  the  empire.  Hadrian 
had  always  been  attached  to  the  arta  of  Greocc. 
He  instituted  new  games,  which  his  successor 
Antoninus  continued.  Commodus,  whose  dis- 
position was  similar  to  Nero's  in  cruelty,  rt*- 
sembled  him  also  in  an  intense  passion  for  the 
stage,  on  which  he  delighted  to  appear  as  a 
singer  and  dancer.  The  fall  of  the  empire 
necessarily  induced  the  fall  of  the  arts,  and 
music,  of  course,  among  the  rest :  in  short,  it 
disappeared  with  them — ^with  them  to  spring 
into  new  life  and  surpass  all  its  former  glonr, 
after  centuries  had  passed  away,  and  all  art 
seemed  to  have  been  lost  for  ever. 

Italian  Music.— Italy  has  been  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  in  modem  times  what  ancient  Greece 
was  to  Rome.    Though  we  cannot   so   woU 
trace  the  art  of  music  in  its  early  restoration 
as  we  can  the  arts  of  design,  we  know  that  to 
the  religion  and  church  which  brought  them 
forward  we  are  indebted  for  the  foundation  of 
all  that  is  good  in  the  musical  art.    The  pLiin 
chant  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  said  to  owe  its 
origin  to  St.  Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan,  in 
the  fourth  century.     He,  it  is  generally  under- 
stood, brought  it  into  form  and  based  it  upon 
rules,  and  two  centuries  afterwards  it  was  con- 
siderably amplified  and  improved  by  Gregorj' 
the  Great,  who  introduced  the  kind  of  miutic 
known  as  Gregorian,  and  which  is  still  us^nl 
in  the  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churv^h 
in  all  countries.     The  music  of  Italy,  aided  by 
a  language  which  Metastasio   called   musical 
stessa,  notwithstanding  the  revolutions  which 
it  at  first  underwent,   at  length  became  the 
guide  for  the  rest  of  Europe.     Even  out  of  the 
church,   as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
music  was  cultivated;  for  Prince  Conrad,  in 
1268,  went  out  against  Charles  I.  of  Sicily 
with  a  female  choir  accompanied  by  cymbals, 
drums,  fiutes,  violins,  and  other  instruments ; 
and  it  is  known  that  all  the  courts  of  Italy 
were  filled  with  musicians,  for  the  amusement 
of  their  sovereigns.    At  Florence  is   still  in 
existence  a   manuscript  collection  of   sacrc'd 
songs,   entitled  Laudi  Spirituafi,  in  honour 
of  God,  the  Virgin,  saints  and  martyrs,  which 
as  early  as    1310  used    to    be   sung  by   a 
society  called  the  Laudisti.    A  society  of  this 
sort  existed  when  Dr.  Burney  was  at  Florence 
in   1770 ;  and  he  states  that  he  often  hcani 
them  singing  about  the  streets  in  three  parts, 
accompanied  by    a    portable  organ.     "NVlu^n 
Petrarch  Was  crowned  with  laurel  at  Rome,  in 
1341,  music  was  introduced  to  grace  the  cere- 
mony ;  and  from  the  account  of  that  ceremony, 
printed  at  Padua  in  1549,  it  appears  that  it 
consisted  of   instrumental   as  well  as  vuail 
music.    It  appears  that,  in  1022,   Guide,  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  Arezzo,  was  the  first  who 
imagined  the  scheme  of  designating  by  points, 
distributed  upon  lines  and  spaces,  the  different 
sounds  of  the  octave.     The  French,  however. 
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claimed  the  credit  of  this  inyention  for  Hubald 

and  Odo  a  oentiuy  before  the  time  of  Guido. 

Goido  gave  to  the  notes  the  names  ut,  re, 

mi, /a,  sol,  la,  taking  them,  it  is  said,  from  the 

first  syllables  of  words  ixk  the  first  stanza  of 

the  hymn  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  which 

they  are  certainly  found : — 

Ut  qaeant  l«zii  monaxe  flbris, 
Min  gestomxn/iimiUl  toonun, 
Sohn  pollati  tobii  refttmn. 

The  syllable  n  was  afterwards  added  by  a 
musician  called  Le  Haire.    From  a  manuscript 
in  tbo  Vatican  dedicated  to  Charles,  king  of 
Sicily,  above  mentioned,  it  appears  that  Mar- 
chetto  of  Padua  had  improved  the  art;  for 
the  MS.  proves  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
dissonances  and  chromatic  counterpoint.    That 
the  science  was  making  vast  strides  from  the 
old  plain  chant  is  clear  from  the  bull  of  Pope 
John  XXU.  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
centuiT,  wherein  complaint  is  made  of  what  he 
was  pleased  to  call  the  abuse  of  descant,  by 
which  the  principles  of  the  antiphonal  and 
gradual  had  fallen  into  such  contempt  that 
tbo    singers  could  no  longer   recognise  the 
foundations  upon  which  melodies  were  estab- 
lished, and  that  it  exceeded  the  bounds  which 
the  ecclesiastical  tones  prescribed.    Without 
particularising  the  steps  by  which  it  continued 
to  advance,  the  Ars  amtrapuncti  of  John  de 
Muris,  in  1330,  laid  down  laws  of  harmony, 
some  of  which  are  observed  in  composition  at 
the  present  hour.    He  says  that,  in  the  scale 
of  the  octave,  there  are  six  species  of  con- 
sonances— three  perfect  and  three  imperfect. 
Of  the  first  sort  are  the  unison,  the  octave,  and 
the  fifth ;  of  the  second  sort,  the  two  thirds, 
major  and  minor,  and  the  sixth  migor.    It  is 
curious  that  he  did  not  place  the  minor  sixth 
among  the  number  of  consonances,  since  it  is 
but  an  inversion  of  the  miyor  third,  which  he 
admits  to  be  a  consonance.    Prosdoscimus,  in 
1412,  speaks  of  the  fourth,  of  which  no  men- 
tion is  made  by  De  Muris,  and  treats  it  as  a 
dissonance ;  though,  he  says,  it  is  less  so  than 
the  second  and  the  seventh,  and  that  it  may  be 
placed  in  a  middle  class,  between  consonances 
and  dissonances.    Advanced,  however,  as  the 
science  became  at  this  period,  it  was  not  until 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  the 
laws  of  harmony  were  fixed  on  the  foundation 
that  still  bears   the  superstructure    of  the 
refined  combinations  of  even  modem  music. 
The  first  treatise  on  music  was  printed  in 
Italy  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, by  John  Tinctor ;  but  that  published  a 
few  years  afterwards,  by  Franchino  Ghifforio 
(printed  in  1496  at  Milan),  excelled  its  pre- 
cursor.   The  claim  of   the  Italians  to   the 
iovention  of  counterpoint  has  been  disputed 
in  favour  of  the  Flemings,  and  also  of  the 
English.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  former 
contributed  much  to  its  advancement  and  per- 
fection ;  but  the  works  extant,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  them,  satisfy  us  that  the  claim 
cannot  be  maintained.    In  the  compositions 
of  this  period  there  is  a  want  of  melody 
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which  all  their  display  of  science  and  curious 
combinations  could  not  atone  for;  but  in 
the  sixteenth  century  melody  and  counter- 
point were  united  by  the  splendid  genius  of 
Palestrina,  and  some  of  his  contemporaries 
and  disciples ;  and  the  art  was  enriched  by 
the  treatises  of  Peter  Aaron,  2^1ino,  Artusi 
of  Bologna,  the  Venetian  Zacconi,  and  many 
others,  which  spread  throughout  Europe,  and 
left  scarcely  more  to  be  desired  on  the  first 
principles  of  music  as  a  science.  Palestrina, 
the  principal  cause  of  this  revolution,  began 
his  career  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  masters 
who  had  preceded  him,  making  himself  fami- 
liar with  their  difficulties  and  with  their  styles. 
Appljinff  himself  to  the  simplification  and 
purification  of  harmony,  and  to  the  discovery 
of  more  fiowing  and  natural  melodies,  he 
neverthcdess  paid  a  degree  of  homage  to  the 
preceding  school,  whose  pedantry  and  obscurity 
he  knew  how  to  correct. 

The  Gothic  style  of  composing  masses  and 
motetts  on  a  canto  fermo,  which  he  practised 
in  his  early  compositions,  he  entirelv  abandoned 
after  1570.    lus  style,  upon  which  he  was 
continually  refining,  became  at  last  the  model 
of  the  age ;  and  after  his  time,  for  a  consider- 
able period,  the  best  ecclesiastical  compositions 
were  honoured  by  being  called  alia  P<Ueatrina, 
Nanino,  his  fellow  student  and  intimate  friend, 
Cifra,  his  disciple  Luca  Marenzio,  and  many 
other  masters  of  the  Roman  school,  gloried  to 
tread  in  his  steps;  whilst  iSarlino  at  Venice, 
Costanzo  Porta  at  Padua,  Orazio  Vecchi  and 
Monteverde  at  Mantua,  Bottrigari  and  Orturi 
at  Bologna,  endeavoured,  and  with  considerable 
success,  to  build  their  counterpoint  with  the 
clesrness,  purity,  and  elegance  of  tbe  great  mas- 
ter of  modem  music  Among  these  Monteverde 
is  particularly  to  be  notic^,  for  his  passing 
beyond  the  master  whom  he  followed.     He 
was  the  first  who  used  double  discords,  such  as 
the  ninth  and  fourth,  the  seventh  and  ninth, 
and  the  seventh  and  second ;  as  also  the  un- 
prepared false  fifth  and  seventh.     This  at  the 
time  created  great  disputes  in  the  republic  of 
music.     Monteverde,  m  prefaces  and  letters, 
defended  his  practice ;  but  his  best  defence  was 
to  be  found  in  the  progress  made  by  him.    The 
licenses  he  took,  far  firom  being  ofwnsive  tothe 
ear,  were  soon  adopted  by  others  who  had 
abused  them.    The  passion  for  fugues,  canons, 
and  other  difficult  compositions  of  that  nature, 
requiring  the  highest  degree  of  science,  con- 
tinued in  the  seventeenth  century,  which  pro- 
duced many  learned  musicians.     One  of  the 
most  extraordinarjr  of  these  was  Francesco 
Soriano,  who  pubhshed  110  canons  upon  the 
hymn  Ave  Maris  SUUa,  for  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  and  eight  voices ;  but  Pietro  Valentini 
went  far  bevond  him,  and  has  left,  it  is  to  be 
apprehended,  all  future  canonists  in  a  hope- 
less condition.    He  wrote  one  to  the  words  ulos 
tuo8  misericordes  oeuloa,  &c  resolved  in  more 
than  two  hundred  difierent  ways,  for  two,  thr(>«« 
four,  and.  five  voices ;  another  for  ninety-six 
voices;  a  third  for  twenty  voices  only,  but 
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with  four  different  Bubjecta  going  at  the  same 
time.      Other  masters  employed  themselves  in 
a  similar  manner.    Of  the  Homan  school,  also, 
Luca  Marenzio  merits  special  mention  here: 
though  great  in  church  music,  he  is  best  known 
and  admired  for  his  exquisite  madrigals,  which 
still  continue  to  be  performed  in  this  country. 
Marenzio  died  at  Bome,  in  1599.    At  the  head 
of  the  Venetian  school,  the  Italians  themselves 
place  Adrian  Willaert,  a  Fleming.    To  him 
Zarlino  attributes  the  invention  of  composi- 
tion for  more  than  one  choir.    He  was  maestro 
di  capella  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice. 
His  works  are  voluminous :  his  disciples  were 
Cipriano  Bore,  Zarlino,  and  Costanzo  Porta. 
The    Neapolitan    school,    one    of    the    most 
celebrated  in  Italy,  was  established  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  under  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand   of   Arragon,    a   great    patron    of   all 
the  arts.    It  was  at  Naples  that  C^fforio  and 
Tinctor,   whom  we   have    before  mentioned, 
Guamerio,  and   many   others,   distinguished 
themselves.   Church  and  madrigal  music  there 
flourished.    In  the  latter  brandh.  Carlo  Ghesu- 
aldo,  prince  of  Venosa,  showed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  powers  of  that  style  of  writing. 
The  Lombanl  school  registers  the  names  of 
Costanzo  Porta,  its  head ;  Gastoldi,  GKuseppe 
Biffi,   and    Paola    Cima,    of   Milan;    Pietro 
Ponzio  of  Parma ;  Orazio  Vecchi  of  Modena ; 
and  Claudio  Monteverde.      The  most   cele- 
brated disciples   of   Porta  were    Balbi   and 
Piccioli.     Orazio  Vecchi  was  among  tlie  first 
composers  of  dramatic  music,  and  for  a  consi- 
derable time  maestro  di  capella  at  Mantua. 
The  Bolognese  school  comprises  few  writers  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  though  in  the  century 
following  its  professors  equalled  those  of  the 
first  rank  throughout  Europe.     Andrea  Bota 
may  be  considered  the  head  of  it.    Florence  in 
music  seems  to  take  no  distinguished  place : 
we  know  only  of  Alessandro  Striggio  and  Fran- 
cesco Cortuccia  as  ei\joying  much  reputation. 

Dramatic  music  appeared  in  Italy  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  musical  tragedy  having 
been  acted  at  Kome  in  1480;  but  the  real 
epoch  of  the  music  of  the  drama  can  scarcely 
be  dated  before  1597,  and  its  first  appearance 
was  at  Florence.  Ottavio  Binucdni  is  recorded 
as  the  poet,  and  Peri  as  the  musician,  both 
Florentines,  and  the  name  of  the  piece  Daphne. 
This  priority  is,  however,  disputed  in  favour  of 
Vincenzo  Galileo,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
astronomer,  who,  desirous  of  recovering  the 
musical  declamation  of  the  Greeks,  imagined  a 
recitative  applied  to  the  episode  of  Ugolino  in 
Dante.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  drama  was  principally  recitative, 
when,  in  1649,  Cavalli  b^n  to  introduce  more 
airs  than  had  hitherto  been  used,  a  practice 
further  extended  in  the  Doria  of  Cesti,  com- 
posed in  1663 ;  after  which,  for  some  time,  it 
degenerated  so  much  into  spectacle^  that,  in 
the  works  represented  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  neither  poet,  composer, 
nor  singers  are  recorded,  but  the  macninist 
and  decorator  only.     Among  the  composers 
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were,  however,  men  of  great  knowledge  and 
genius,  such  as  Ghasparini,  Perti,  Colonna, 
Lotti,  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  the  obligato  recita- 
tive. Great  improvements  were  introduced  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  by 
the  pupils  of  Scarlatti ;  viz.  Leo,  Vind,  Sarro, 
Hasse,  Porpora,  Feo,  Abos,  and  particularly 
Pergolese.  About  the  middle  of  uie  century 
appeared  Jomelli,  Picdni,  Saochini,  Guglielmi, 
Traetta,  Anfossi,  and  others,  whose  names  are 
not  less  celebrated  than  their  predecessors, 
and  the  century  closes  with  Paisiello  and 
Cimarosa.  It  remained,  however,  for  a  Bohe- 
mian, Gliick,  to  accomplish  the  revolution 
which  has  brought  the  (^)era  to  its  present 
state  in  Europe. 

Europe  is  as  much  indebted  to  Italy  for 
the  introduction  of  instrumental  as  for  that 
of  vocal  music:  the  Italians  have  been  the 
instructors  in  both.  Violin  music  was  culti- 
vated by  Corelli  and  Tartini,  and  their  pupils, 
before  other  nations  had  thought  of  it;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  harpsichord,  from 
Frescobaldi  to  Clementi.  So,  in  concerted 
pieces,  Boccherini  introduced  the  quintett ;  and 
indeed,  short  of  the  symphony,  which  we  owe 
to  the  Germans,  their  early  superiority  cannot 
be  disputed.  In  our  time  a  sensible  decay  is 
visible  in  Italian  music ;  the  art  seems  to  have 
left  its  ancient  seat  to  abide  in  Germany,  where 
it  has  been  cultiTated  with  astonishing  ardour 
and  success. 

German  Music. — The  Germans  owe    their 
music  to   the  Italians.      They  received  the 
Gregorian    chant    from   Italy;    and,  though 
they  may  not  have    equalled  their  masters 
in  vocal  melody,  they  have  greatly  surpassed 
them  in  instrumental  musia      It  is  certain 
that,  at  the   beginning  of   tlie    seventeenth 
century,  the  music  of  Germany  was  grejitly 
inferior  to  that  of  Italy ;  and  it  was  not  tiU 
the  end  of  this  century  tiiat  the  Germans  b^an 
to  evince  high  and  successful  talent  for  the  art 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  earlier 
music  of  the  German  church — similar  in  cha- 
racter, we  mean,  to  that  produced  by  the  school 
of  Palestrina  in  Italy ;  but  in  later  times  the 
writings  for  that  church,  by  Graun,  Haydn,  and 
Mozart,  have  become  highly  popular.    In  the 
madrigal   style  we  believe  they  exhibit    no 
spedmens,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  from 
the  drcumstance  of  the  German  school  having 
been  considered  by  some  to  have  been  of  as 
early  an  origin  as  the  Flemish.    The  oratorios 
possess  the  greatest  beauties:  we  need  only 
name  the  Passions  Musik,  by  Bach ;  the  Messiah 
and  Israel  in  Egypt,  by  Handel ;  the  Creation,  by 
Haydn ;  and  itlyah,  by  Mendelssohn.     Though 
not  so  old  as  that  of  Italy,  the  German  theatre 
is  nevertheless  of  early  origin ;  but  until  Kisser 
appeared  to  compose  for  the  theatre  at  Ham- 
burg, about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  was  without  celebrity.    During  the  whole  of 
the  last  century,  the  German  composers  bred 
in   the  Neapolitan  school  carried  their  style 
into  Germany,  where  it  became  the  model  of 
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the  countxy.  John  AdolphuB  Hasse  had  the 
principal  share  in  the  transference  of  this 
style,  which,  improved  by  Grann,  Nemnann, 
Gliick,  and  carried  still  fiorther  by  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  has  trayelled  back  to  Italy,  to  shine  in 
Rossini  and  others,  though  Meyerbeer,  a  Ger- 
man, stands  in  the  highest  rank  among  mo- 
dem opera  writers.  Gliick,  though  by  birth 
a  German,  belongs  properly  to  France  ;  for, 
strange  to  say,  he  was  not  properly  appreciated 
by  his  own  countrymen,  though  in  later  years 
they  found  out  their  error,  and  acknowledge  it 
still  by  the  rapture  with  which  his  works  are 
now  received.  Germany  derives  its  greatest 
reputation  from  the  success  with  which  it  has 
cultivated  instrumental  music,  particularly  the 
grand  symphony,  in  which  the  science  and 
art  of  music  put  forth  their  highest  powers. 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn, 
and  Spohr  are  the  greatest  writers  of  this 
high  style  of  composition,  as  well  as  of 
other  allied  forms  of  instrumental  music, 
as  the  quartett  and  quintett,  the  concerto, 
&c.  In  harpsichord  and  pianoforte  music,  it 
may  be  safely  said  they  have  surpassed  all 
other  nations ;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
names  in  that  respect  of  equal  reputation-with 
those  of  J.  S.  Bach,  of  Handel,  Mozart,  Diissek, 
Cramer,  and  a  host  of  others,  culminating  in 
the  giant  Beethoven.  The  music  of  wind  in- 
struments seems  to  belong  almost  exclusively 
to  Germany :  their  organists  are  excellent,  and 
their  orchestras  well  regulated.  In  musical 
literature  they  are  superior  to  every  other 
nation :  witness  the  works  of  Fux,  Matheson, 
Marpurg,  Kirbereer,  £.  Bach,  Albrechtsberger, 
forkel,  Koch,  and  a  host  of  others,  most  of  them 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  present  day,  it 
is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the  success  of 
the  Germans  should  be  so  extraordinary,  seeing 
that  there  is  no  school  for  the  education  of 
youth  in  the  country  at  which  music  is  not 
taught  and  cultivated,  even  down  to  those 
where  children  receive  gratuitous  instruction. 

FlemUh  Music. — The  Flemish  have  been 
frequently  confounded  with  French  musicians ; 
so  that  It  is  rather  difficult  to  separate,  at 
times,  the  one  from  the  other.  Louis  Guicci- 
ardini  (Deacrieione  di  tutti  i  Paesi  Bassi,  pub- 
lished 1666)  gives  a  list  of  all  the  musicians 
bom  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  at  that  time 
dispersed  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  which 
robs  the  French  catalogue  of  some  of  its  most 
distinguished  names.  From  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury Flanders,  from  its  commerce,  wealth, 
and  superfluous  riches,  was  enabled  to  patronise 
the  fine  arts,  especially  in  the  times  of  Charles 
v.  and  Francis  I.  These  monarchs,  who  lived 
less  in  their  own  capitals  than  elsewhere,  seem 
to  have  carried  the  arts  with  them  wherever 
they  went ;  and  when  we  recollect  their  fre- 
quent sojourns  at  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and 
other  cities  of  Flanders,  we  are  not  surprised 
at  the  number  of  excellent  musicians  that 
Flanders  produced.  John  Tinctor  flourished 
about  1474 :  he  was  a  native  of  Flanders,  and 
maestro  di  capella  to  Ferdinand  of  Arragon, 
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king  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  He  is  the  earliest 
theoretician  whose  name  has  reached  us.  Soon 
after,  or  contemporary  with  him,  was  John 
Okenheim,  the  first  composer  of  music  in  parts. 
From  the  fragments  which  have  been  preserved 
by  Glareanus,  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
learned  writer,  whose  works  seem  more  calcu- 
lated to  please  the  eye  than  the  ear ;  and  from 
the  authors  of  the  following  century  who  notice 
him,  we  learn  that  he  was  the  writer  of  a  motett 
in  thirbr-six  parts.  Josquin  des  Pr^,  or,  as 
the  Italians  call  him,  Josouino  del  Prato,  was 
Okenheim's  most  celebrated  scholar.  The  laws 
and  difficulties  of  canon,  fugue,  augmentation, 
diminution,  inversion,  and  other  practices  of 
church  music,  were  by  him  observed  and  over- 
come in  the  most  felicitous  manner ;  and  he  has 
by  some  been  dignified  with  the  title  of  father 
of  modem  harmony,  inasmuch  as  his  era  ia 
nearly  a  century  before  that  of  Falestrina, 
Orlando  di  Lasso,  &c.  It  is  proper  to  state 
that  Guicdardini  daims  Josquin  as  an  Italian ; 
and,  at  least,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
educated  in  Italy,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  singer 
in  the  chapel  of  Sextus  IV.  His  compositions 
were  extremely  numerous,  and  as  onen  exe- 
cuted in  the  begirming  of  the  sixteenth  century 
as  those  of  Handel  were  in  England  fifty  or 
sixty  years  aeo.  His  death  took  place  at 
Brussels ;  and  nis  monument  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  church  of  St.  Gudule.  Hobrect,  or 
Obrect,  was  a  good  composer  of  this  period, 
and  adds  to  his  talent  uie  honour  of  having 
been  selected  by  Erasmus  to  instruct  him  in 
the  principles  of  his  art.  We  must  pass  shortly 
over  the  names  of  Pierre  de  la  Eue,  or  Petrus 
Platensis,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  Jean 
MoutoD,  Yerdelot,  Nicolas  G^ambert,  maestro 
di  capella  of  Charles  Y.,  Jacques  de  Wert, 
Pevemage,  Lupi,  Waelrent  or  Wraelrent,  Ver- 
donk,  Arkadelt,  and  others,  many  of  whom  are 
still  known  to  the  musical  antiquary  by  their 
madrigal  compositions,  though  they  were  called 
only  8ona8  for  parts  in  Ilanders.  Between 
1644  and  1666  more  than  twenty  collections 
of  these  chansons  or  madrigals  were  published 
at  Antwerp  and  Louvain,  by  Tylman,  Susaro, 
and  Pierre  JPhalaise,  who  were  themselves  good 
composers ;  as  were,  in  the  same  century,  the 
pubushers  Rhau  at  Wittenberg,  Gardano  and 
Scotto  at  Venice,  Ballard  in  France,  and  Tallis 
and  Bird  in  England.  After  Clemens  (non 
papa),  an  elegant  and  exquisite,  though  not 
voluminous  writer,  and  Cypriano  Rore,  a  pupil 
of  Adrian  Willaert,  must  be  recorded  the  name 
of  Orlando  di  Lasso,  one  of  the  most  diligent 
and  celebrated  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  bom  at  Mons  in  1620,  and  died  at 
Munich  in  1693.  living  to  a  great  age,  the 
number  of  his  works  exceeds  those  even  of 
Palestrina.  Fifty  collections  of  his  different 
works  are  still  extant,  consisting  of  masses, 
motetts,  passions,  psalms,  and  songs  or  ma- 
drigals, printed  in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and 
the  Low  Countries.  Such  was  lus  reputation, 
that  the  following  verse  was  written  for  his 
epitaph : — 
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Hie  lUe  Orlandni  iMman  qni  reoRftt  orbem. 
Qingaen^  iroealdng  of  Crpriano  Bore  and 
Orluido  di  Lasso,  says,  'These  two  Flemings, 
liaTing  passed  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives 
in  the  oonrts  of  princes,  had  acquired  a  lighter 
style,  and  a  species  of  melody  more  appro- 
priate to  secular  mnsic,  than  that  of  Palestrina, 
who,  residing  at  Bonic,  and  writing  principally 
for  the  chnrdi,  exhibits  in  all  his  productions  a 
gravity  belonging  to  the  spedes/  And  again, 
'They  were  two  masters  of  harmony ;  and,  the 
church  excepted,  they  pre]^ared  the  colours  and 
set  tlie  palettes  of  musicians  with  many  new 
tints  of  harmony  and  modulation,  which  were 
exceedingly  serviceable  to  those  who  came 
after  them.'  These  were  the  first  masters 
who  ventured  upon  chromatic  pessages,  and 
upon  accidental  flats  and  sharps.  From  the 
epoch  of  these  men,  Flanders  ceased  to  have  a 
school  of  music  especially  belonging  to  itself. 

French  Music. — Hubald  de  St.  Amand  and 
Eudes  de  Cluni  have  been  named  b^  the  French 
writers  as  having  preceded  Guido  m  the  know- 
ledge of  the  scale ;  but,  without  venturing  to 
decide  between  the  claimants,  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  France,  as  respects  the  art  and  science 
of  music,  was  much  advanced  at  a  veiy  early 
period,  and  that  the  countrv  certainly  boasted 
of  many  church  musicians  between  the  eighth 
and  eleventh  centuries;  for  besides  the  two 
already  named,  we  have  Remi,  a  monk  of  St. 
Germain  d'Auxerre,  Gerbert  le  Scholastique, 
and  others  whose  knowledge  is  well  authen- 
ticated. In  the  fourteenth  centurv  Philippe 
de  Vitry,  archbishop  of  Meaux,  apphed  himself 
to  music  and  poetry  with  considerable  success. 
A  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Vatican  proves 
him  to  have  been  well  informed  upon  counter- 
point, as  far  as  it  was  then  known  and  prac- 
tised; he  not  only  applied  himself  to  church 
music,  but  wrote  motetts ;  but  these  are  lost, 
and  perhaps  would,  if  we  had  them,  be  dif- 
ficult to  decipher.  Belonging  to  this  century, 
also,  we  have,  by  the  assiduity  of  the  Abb^ 
le  Bceuf,  the  account  of  a  manuscript  by 
Guillaume  de  Machau.  This  MS.  consists  of 
two  volumes  of  French  and  Latin  poems,  and 
a  great  number  of  lays,  vireiays,  balladeSt  and 
rondwux,  all  set  to  music ;  some  for  a  single 
voice,  others  in  three  and  four  parts — triplum, 
tenor,  contra-tenor,  and  a  part  without  title. 
In  the  second  volume  is  an  entire  mass, 
including  the  Credo,  in  four  parts,  which  it 
is  believed  was  sung  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  V.  in  1364. 

During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
the  art  made  but  little  progress  in  France. 
Under  Francis  I.  musicians  in  France  were  much 
less  numerous  than  in  Italy,  Gtermany,  England, 
and  the  Low  Countries.  The  works  of  Claude 
de  Jeune,  who  probably  ought  to  be  placed 
with  the  Flemisn  school,  and  of  Orlando  di 
Lasso,  seem  to  have  been  admired  and  per- 
formed at  this  period  in  the  country  in  which 
Josquin  was  also  a  favourite.  The  dearth  of 
writers  on  the  science  at  this  period  is  no  less 
remarkable.    There  is,  however,  one  singular 
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work  of  this  period,  by  Clement  Jaunequin, 
entitled  La  SatailU,  ou  DkfaUe  des  Suisses  a  la 
Joumee  de  Marignan,  in  which  imitations  of 
the  sounds  of  battle  occur.  He  published 
a  collection  in  1544,  called  Inventions  Mu^ 
sicales  a  quatre  et  cinq  Parties.  The  masters 
about  this  period  were  Didier  Lupi,  Guillaume 
Belleu,  Philibert  Jambe-de-fer,  Sauteme,  and 
Noe  Faignent.  It  is  remarkable  that  some 
of  the  worst  tyrants  have  been  great  patrons 
of  music  and  its  professors ;  to  Neio  and  our 
Henzy  VIII.  may  be  added,  for  France,  Charles 
IX.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
some  minor  artists,  such  as  Jean  de  Castre,  Louis 
Bisson,  Nicholas  Duchemin,  Francois  Boussel, 
Jean  Peroin,  and  others,  who  have  left  collec- 
tions of  madrigals.  Francois  Eustache  de 
Caurroy,  bom  in  1549,  called  by  his  contem- 
poraries le  prince  des  professeurs  de  musiqitiy 
was  maestro  di  capeUa  to  Charles  IX.,  Henry 
III.,  and  Henry  Iv.,  and  enjoyed  considerable 
reputation  ;  his  works,  however,  are  but  little 
above  mediocrity.  Jacques  Mauduit  was  a 
similar  instance  of  mediocrity  rising  iato 
celebrity.  He  composed  the  requiem  for 
the  funeral  of  the  celebrated  Bonsard,  which 
was  afterwards  performed  at  that  of  Heniy 
IV.,  whose  reign  was  too  short  to  allow  the 
arts  of  peace  to  make  much  progress  in 
France.  His  son,  who  came  to  the  throne 
at  the  early  age  of  six  years,  was  a  great 
friend  to  music,  and  appears  to  have  kept 
up  what  might  be  called  a  considerable  band 
for  that  period.  During  the  reign  of  Louis 
Xin.,  Jean  Baptiste  Boesset  wrote  several 
part  songs,  as  they  were  called.  About  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Michael 
Lambert,  who  died  in  1696,  appears  to  have 
attracted  many  scholars  by  his  skill  in  com- 

f>sition.  Dramatic  music  was  introduced  into 
ranee  about  1645.  In  1660,  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  opera 
of  Ercole  Amanti  was  produced,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  the  French  opera  was  thus  laid. 
At  this  period  Lulli,  of  Florentine  birth,  hatl 
been  patronised  by  the  chevalier  de  Guise, 
through  whose  offices  he  was  put  under  the 
best  masters  of  the  time.  Till  the  vear  1686, 
in  which  his  last  opera  was  brought  out,  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  idol  of  the  courts  and 
to  have  been  considered  in  France  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  composers.  Compared,  however,  with 
the  Italian  opera  of  the  same  epoch,  his  com- 
positions are  not  far  behind,  though  it  was  a 
misfortune  for  the  country  that,  for  so  long  a 
period,  everything  which  was  not  an  imitation 
of  the  style  of  Lulli  was  considered  an  inferior 
production.  Instrumental  music  made  but 
little  progress  in  the  seventeenth  centurr. 
The  most  distinguished  organists  were,  the 
three  Boumonvilles,  and  the  three  Couperins ; 
Charboni^res,  who  died  in  1670;  DnmonU  a 
good  composer  of  church  music,  who  first  in- 
troduced violin  accompaniments  into  France; 
the  Abb^  de  la  Barre;  and,  lastly,  I^lande, 
the  most  celebrated  French  composer  of  eccle- 
siastical music,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
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and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centniy. 
Bameau,  born  at  Dijon  in  1683,  was  destined  to 
ronse  the  French  nation,  which  seemed  to  have 
slept  since  their  loss  of  LuUi.  In  the  space  of 
twenty-seven  jears  after  1733  he  pitxiuced 
twenty-two  operas,  and  became  so  great  a 
fayourite  with  the  people  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  criticise  his  works.  The  time  has,  howeyer, 
passed  in  which  his  operas  would  be  listened 
to ;  and  but  for  his  theoretical  works,  the  only 
solid  base  of  his  glory,  he  would  long  since 
have  been  forgotten.  Rameau  died  in  1767. 
His  school  lasted  till  about  1775,  though  since 
1750  the  comic  opera  has  been  on  the  Italian 
model.  Under  Uus,  with  Dauvergne,  Le  Borde, 
Floquet,  J.  J.  Kousseau,  Duni,  and  Philidor, 
French  melody  has  regenerated ;  and  Mon- 
signy,  Gossec,  and  Gretiy  completed  its  im- 
provements. The  reform  thus  efi^led  prepared 
the  French  for  the  reception  of  the  Iphiffenie  of 
Gliick,  in  1774,  at  which  time  he  had  Piccini 
and  Lucchini  for  rivals.  These  musicians  have 
been  succeeded  by  a  school  which  comprises  the 
names  of  Berton,  Mchul,  Boildieu,  kreutzer, 
and  others;  and  among  the  Italians  who 
joined  their  ranks  are  found  those  of  Cheru- 
bini,  Spondni,  and  Winter.  In  instrumental 
composition  the  French  have  not  been  so  ori- 
ginal, though  latterly  they  have  considerably 
advanced,  and  the  names  of  Auber  and  Berlioz 
will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader  as  great  in  this 
department.  France  is  considered  deficient  in 
musical  literature,  and  does  not  attend  to  its 
cultivation  with  the  ardour  of  the  Italians  and 
Germans.  Their  Conservatoire,  however,  is  an 
establishment  likely  to  do  honour  to  the  na- 
tion ;  and  the  work  of  Choron,  entitled  iVm- 
cipes  de  Composition  des  fScoles  iltaHe^  is  alone 
sufficient  to  redeem  the  French  from  the  accu- 
sation of  wanting  musical  literature. 

English  Music. — ^We  are  not  acquainted  with 
writers  in  this  countiT  of  earlier  date  thaxi 
those  of  Italy;  but^  for  the  honour  of  this 
coimtry  (however  much  we  may  have  boen 
behind  Italy  in  the  restoration  of  other  arts), 
in  that  of  music  we  were  formerlv  quite  on 
a  par  with  the  Continent ;  and  it  is  singular 
that  in  later  years  we  should  have  lost,  and 
perhaps  deser redly,  our  character  among  other 
nations.  It  is  certain  that  England  can 
boast  masses  in  four,  five,  and  six  parts, 
written  by  natives,  as  ancient  as  those  of  the 
Italians  themselves;  we  have  also  secodar 
music  in  two  and  tbree  parts,  and  in  good 
counterpoint^  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  about 
which  period  the  names  of  William  of  New- 
ark, Sheryngham,  Turges,  Tudor,  Banester, 
Browne,  and  others,  are  familiar  to  the  Eng- 
lish musician.  The  first  named  was  one  of  the 
musicians  of  Henry  YI. ;  and  the  compositions 
of  Tudor  Are  known  from  Prince  Henry's 
(Henry  VIII.)  music-book.  Henry  VIII.  is 
known  as  a  composer,  from  a  beautiful  an- 
them in  Boyce's  collection  of  cathedral  music ; 
and  his  patronage  of  Christopher  Tye,  the 
composer  of  Laudate  Nomen  Domini,  a  motett 
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frequently  sung  at  madrigal  meetings  in  the 
present  aay,  show.!  that  good  mus*c  was  then 
esteemed  as  it  ought  to  be.    Marbock,  in  1650, 
published  the  whole  of  the  reformed  cathedral 
service  to  musical  notes,  and  for  his  exertions 
as  a  reformer  was  nearly  being  brought  to 
the  stake.      During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
the  talents  displayed  by  our  countrymen  ap- 
pear to  have  been  surpassed  in  no  other  coun- 
try, and  music  here  was  then  indeed  in  its 
palmy  state.    Tallis,  Bird,  Morley,  Dowland, 
and  nuHt  were  the  principal  composers  of  the 
reign :  Elizabeth  herself  must  have  been  no 
mean  performer,  if  she  was  able  to  play  the 
pieces  in  her  virginal  book.    Though  it  does 
not  appear  that  James  I.  took  much  delight 
in  music,  it  nevertheless  continued  to  prosper 
during  his  sway ;  indeed,  the  compositions  of 
Gibbons   were,  as  pieces  of   church  muAic, 
perhaps  never  surpassed  in  any  age  or  nation : 
neither  are  his  secular  pieces  of  inferior  cha- 
racter.   This  reign  as  well  as  tho  preceding 
was  fruitful  in  madrigal  writers  as  well  as 
composers  for  the  church ;  among  the  former 
were    Michael  and  Thomas   Este,    Bateson, 
Ward,  Litchfield,  PiUrington,  Wilbye,  Bennett, 
Farmer,  Ford,  and  others ;  and  among  the  last 
Tomkins,  Elway  Bevin,  and  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Gyles.    In  the  time  of   Charles  I.  instru- 
mental music  was  coming  into  vogue:  the 
monarch  was  a  pupil  of  Cooper  (who  was 
wont  to   bo  called  Coperario)^  ana  used  to 
practise  tho  viol-di-gamba.    He  had  a  band 
of  performers,  eighteen  of  whom  are  known, 
including  Nicholas  Lani^re,  the  master  of  it. 
The  most  celebrated  musicians  of  this  reign 
were  Dr.  Wilson,  William  and  Henry  Lawes, 
and  Dr.  Child,  who  died  in  1697i  aged  ninetv, 
after  having  been  orsanist  of  St.  George  s 
chapel,  Windsor,  during   the    extraordinary 
period  of   sixtv-five  years.    So   intent   was 
Charles  upon  advancing  music,  that  he  granted 
a  charter  to  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
that  day,  with  many  great  privileges.    The 
art  had  been  sinking  for  some  years,  but  its 
fall  was  accelerated  by  the  suppression  of  the 
cathedral  service  in  1643 ;  and  the  only  per- 
sons of  whom  we  hear  during  the  time  of 
Cromwell  were  William  and  Henry  Lawes. 
Though  these  men  were  favourites  of  Milton, 
and  Uie  subject  of  some  of  his  verses,  they 
were  sadly  inferior  to  Tallis,  Bird,  and  Qib- 
bons.     Dtirin^  the  interregnum  the  musical 
flame  was  chiefly  fed  at  Oxford;  but  even 
there,  from  the  year  1646,  in  which  the  king 
was  forced  to  leave  the  dty,  after  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  until  1656,  it  was  nearly  extinguished. 
At  the  Bestoration  it  appeared  again  to  flourish : 
Child,  Christopher  Gibbons,  Bo^rs,  and  Wil- 
son, were  maae  doctors  of  music  at  Oxford; 
the  choirs  again  obtained  good  masters ;  and 
the  organs,  which  had  been   destroyed  by 
the  rage  of   the    Puritans,   were  again   set 
up,   though  with  difficulty  from  the  scanty 
supply  of  organ-builders.    Among  the  mu- 
sicians who  were  attached  to  the  court  of 
Charles  II.  was  Henry  Puroell,  of  whom  Dr. 
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IJuruey  says,  that  he,  *  during  a  short  life,  and 
in  an  age  almost  barbarous  for  every  species  of 
music  but  that  of  the  church,  manifested  more 
original  genius  than  any  musician,  imder  simi- 
lar circumstances,  that  any  enquiries  into  the 
history  of  the  art  have  yet  discovered  in  any 
part  of  Europe.'  This  truly  great  man  died 
Nov.  21,  1695,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his 
age;  his  principal  contemporaries  were  Pr. 
Blow,  his  master,  Pelham  Humphreys,  and 
John  Weldon.  After  Purcell's  death,  some 
skilful  men  appeared  as  amateurs  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church ;  namely.  Doctors  Holder, 
iUdrich,  and  Creyghton :  among  the  professors 
were  Jeremiah  Clarke,  Groldwin,  and  Doctors 
Croft,  Green,  Boyce,  and  Nares.  Croft  of  all 
these  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest ;  he,  like 
Purcell,  was  a  disciple  of  Blow :  always  ele- 
gant and  simple  in  his  strains,  frequently  grand 
and  masterly,  he  has  not  left  a  composition 
that  does  not  exhibit  great  learning.  His 
death  occurred  in  1727>  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age.  Dr.  Boyce  occupied  the  void  which 
Croft's  death  had  created;  he  was  a  good 
musician,  always  pleasing,  but  rarely  grand 
in  his  compositions.  His  contemporary,  Jona- 
than Battishill,  wrote  some  fine  compositions 
for  the  church,  and  prepared  the  wav  in  glee 
writing  for  a  race  of  Lnglish  musicians  who 
are  an  honour  to  their  country.  The  reader 
will  recognise  the  truth  of  this  assertion  when 
he  glances  at  the  names  of  Alcock,  Ame, 
Attwood,  W,  Beale,  Callcott*  Dr.  Cooke, 
Bobert  Cooke,  Crotch,  Danby,  James  Elliott, 
Harington,  Horsley,  Thomas  lanley,  the  earl 
of  Momington,  Shield,  Stafibrd  Smith,  Spof- 
forth,  the  Wesleys,  &c.  In  dramatic  and 
symphony  writing,  we  regret  to  say,  England 
is  still  in  her  infancy,  though  Stemdale 
Bennett,  Macfarren,  and  Balfe  are  well-known 
names  in  these  branches  of  the  art. 

Chinese  Music. — The  Chinese  have  had  a 
system  of  music  from  a  most  remote  period, 
and  in  its  scale  it  seems  to  have  more  resem- 
blance to  the  Grecian  than  any  other  to  which 
it  could  be  compared.  From  the  time,  it  is  said, 
of  Yao  and  Chun,  which  their  chronology  would 
cany  back  two-and-twenty  centuries  before 
Christ,  they  have  had  what  they  call  eight 
species  of  sounds:  1st.  The  soimd  of  dried 
skins,  such  as  drums ;  2nd.  The  sound  ema- 
nating from  stone,  called  king ;  Srd.  That  of 
metal,  as  bells ;  4th.  That  of  baked  earth, 
called  Mven ;  6th.  That  from  silk,  called  kin 
and  che ;  6th.  That  from  wood,  called  ya  and 
tihou ;  7th.  That  from  bamboo,  such  as  flutes, 
called  koan ;  8th.  That  from  the  gourd,  called 
cheng.  Their  scale  consists  of  fourteen  notes, 
of  which  the  seven  middle  notes  correspond 
to  our  gamut  from /upwards.  They  seem  un- 
acquainted with  harmony. 

Hungarian  Music. — ^About  the  ninth  cen- 
tury tne  Hungarians  left  Asia  to  settle  in 
Europe,  when  they  conquered  the  countiy  that 
bears  their  name.  like  all  the  Asiatics,  they 
were  attached  to  music,  and  at  firsts  doubtless, 
used  only  Asiatic  instruments:    these  were 
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nearly  all  wind  instruments,  and  consisted  of 
the  trumpet,  the  flute,  the  cymbal,  and  several 
others.  Till  the  time  of  Mathias  Corvin  it 
was  in  a  state  of  mediocrity.  Under  Ladislas 
and  Louis  U.  music  was  cultivated  with  great 
care ;  their  national  songs  were,  however,  their 
only  vocal  music  till  the  time  of  Stephen,  king  of 
Hungary,  when  the  ecclesiastical  chant  appears 
to  have  been  introduced.  From  a  diploma  of 
Bela  in.,  A.D.  1192,  that  prince,  it  appears, 
sent  an  envoy  to  Paris  to  be  instructed  in 
nielody ;  being  induced  to  do  so,  perhaps,  by 
his  second  wife  Margaret,  who  was  daughter 
of  Louis  Vll.  of  France. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Music. — ^Music  is 
both  an  art  and  a  science.  Its  study  com- 
prises three  distinct  branches :  namely — 

1.  The  science  of  acoustics,  treating  of  the 
philosophical  nature  of  musical  sounds,  and  of 
their  relations  to  each  other. 

2.  Musical  composition,  which  is  of  itself  both 
an  art  and  a  science.  This  is  what  is  usually 
imderstood  by  the  theory  of  music   And, 

3.  The  art  of  performing  music,  either  with 
the  voice  or  on  instruments.  This  is  entirely 
of  a  practical  nature. 

The  last  of  these  can  properly  be  studied 
onljr  by  personal  application  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  teacher,  and  therefore  it  is  out 
of  our  province  to  notice  it  here,  further  than 
to  say  that  the  performance  of  music  requires 
a  knowledge  of  composition,  so  far  as  to  under- 
stand perfectly  the  intentions  of  the  composer ; 
while  a  still  further  acquaintance  with  theoxy 
is  highly  advantageous  in  promoting  the  in- 
tellectual character  of  the  singing  or  playing. 

On  the  science  of  Acoustics,  also,  which  is 
both  elaborate  and  profound,  our  remarks  here 
must  be  necessarily  few.  Musical  sounds  are 
produced  by  vibrations  of  the  air,  which  may 
either  be  generated  in  the  air  itself,  as  by 
a  flute  or  organ  pipe,  or  transmitted  to  it  by 
some  vibrating  body,  as  the  reed  of  a  cla- 
rionet, or  a  pianoforte  or  violin  string.  These 
vibrations  may  be  counted,  by  certain  philo- 
sophical means ;  and  it  is  found  that  as  they 
are  quicker  or  slower,  i.e.  as  there  are  more 
or  fewer  of  them  in  a  given  time,  the  note 
sounds  to  us  more  acute  or  more  grave ;  so  that 
a  certain  note  always  corresponds  to  a  certain 
number  of  vibrations  per  second.  The  position 
of  a  note  in  the  scale  of  aeutenesa  and  gravity 
is  called  its  pitch,  and  it  follows  that  a  higher 
pitch  involves  a  greater  velocity  of  vibration, 
and  vice  versA.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a 
general  consent  of  musicians  would  have  esta- 
blished a  uniform  pitch,  by  which  any  certain 
note  might  be  positively  defined,  so  as  to  give 
the  notes  of  music  a  positive  and  de&oite 
position ;  but  unfortunately  this  is  not  so ;  and 
consequently  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
define  them  approximately.  The  note  called 
middle  0  on  the  pianoforte,  and  marked  thus 


w 


thus 


-W?^, 


or  thus 


ff=^' 


IS 


usually  assumed,  in  theoretical  works,  to  cor- 
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respond  to  512  nngle  vibratioxui  per  second ; 
and  this  was  till  late  years  the  pitch  adopted 
in  practice,  but  modem  custom  has  made  it  a 
little  higher ;  Uie  G  now  established  in  France 
has  622  Tibrations,  and  in  England  and  Ger- 
many 628  vibrations  per  secona. 

When  two  notes  are  sounded  together,  it  is 
found  that  their  effect  on  Uie  ear  has  a  remark- 
able relation  to  the  proportion  between  their 
respective  velocities  of  vibration;  and  this 
principle  gives  rise  to  the  acoustic  doctrine  of 
intervals,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows. 
If  the  numbers  of  vibrations  of  two  notes  in  a 
given  time  be  as  1 :  2,  the  second  note  will  be 
of  the  same  name  as  the  first,  but  an  octave 
higher ;  so  that  the  interval  of  the  octave  is 
expressed  by  the  vibration^  relation  1:2.  If 
the  respective  numbers  of  vibrations  are  as 
2^ :  3,  the  second  note  will  be  a  perfect  fifth 
higher  than  the  first,  i.  e.  the  interval  of  the 
fi&  corresponds  to  the  acoustical  relation  of 
2  :  3,  and  so  on. 


AcousHeal  BeUOions  of  Musical  Interwds, 

MotM 

Intorrftbfkwa 
tlwLowcrt 

lUlie  or 
VlbnUonswlth 

tbOMOf  (h« 

Sliwl* 

Vlbrft. 

ttoaapCT 

Hoto 

LowwtNou 

SMond 

0 

1:3 

8:16 

1066 
990 

°=?^ 

cp       Octave     . 

^l> 

"t^T 

B     .        . 

.     Major  7th 

Bb 

.     Minor  7th 

5:9 

950 

A     .        . 

.     Major  6th 

8:6 

880 

Ab 

.     Minor  6th 

6:8 

846 

G     .        . 

.     Pifth   .    . 

8:8 

793 

PJ 

.     Tritone    . 

18:36 

783 

P     .        . 

.     Fourth     . 

8:4 

704 

B     .        . 

Major  Srd 

4:6 

660 

El). 

.     Minor  Srd 

6:6 

684 

D     .        . 

.     Major  Snd 

8:9 

694 

Db. 

Minor  ted 

16:16 
1:1 

663 
638 

^"^^Tl 

':_ , 

(Kiddle)=;)K 

0      "^rti 

t  ".TJI 

•^ 

-e>- 

The  above  table  will  show  these  relations  for 
all  the  principal  intervals  in  the  scale. 


It  thus  appears  that  there  is  some  curious 
analogy  between  an  agreeable  effect  on  the 
ear  and  a  simplicity  of  proportion  in  the 
number  of  vibrations,  those  intervals  which 
have  the  simplest  ratios  being  naturally  the 
most  perfectly  harmonious,  while  in  propor- 
tion as  the  complexity  of  the  ratio  increaseB, 
the  effect  of  the  combination  becomes  more 
discordant. 

When  musical  soxmds  are  produced  by 
stretched  strings,  it  is  found  that  if  the 
weight  and  the  tension  of  the  string  remain 
the  same,  the  number  of  vibrations  will  bo 
inversely  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
vibrating  portion;  so  that  a  string  half  the 
length  of  another  will  give  double  the  number 
of  vibrations  in  a  given  time,  and  will  there- 
fore sound  an  octave  higher.  And  it  foUows 
that  all  the  ratios  we  have  given,  as  to  the 
number  of  vibrations,  will  anpl^  reciprocally 
to  the  length  of  strings  producing  the  notes 
referred  to;  i.e.  the  ratio  of  length  of  two 
strings  to  produce  a  note  and  its  ^th  will  be 
as  3  :  2  respectively,  and  so  on. 

We  cannot  follow  this  subject  further,  but 
must  refer  for  more  ample  information  to  books 
on  Acoustics,  of  which  Chladni's  AkwHk  and 
Helmholtz*s  Lehr€  wm  den  Tbnemffindungen 
are  the  most  renowned. 

We  now  come  to  treat,  somewhat  more  at 
length,  of  the  second  division  of  the  subject, 
namely.  Musical  Composition;  which  compre- 
hends, first,  the  explanation  of  the  pecidiar 
symbols  used,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
language  in  which  music  is  expressed;  and 
secondly,  the  rules  usually  laid  down  in  order 
to  produce  grammatical  and  effective  musical 
composition. 

All  musical  ideas  are  expressed  by  means 
of  notes  on  a  staffs  i.e.  five  equidistant  hori- 
zontal lines,  on  or  between  which  the  notes  are 
placed.  The  gamtU  is  a  table  whereon  these 
notes  are  placed ;  and  their  relative  situations 
as  to  acuteness  or  gravity  of  tone  are  ascertained 
by  defs.    The  names  of  the  notes,  as  originally 
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laid  down  by  Goido  d^Arezzo,  were  ut,  re,  mi, 
/a,  sol,  la,  the  lowest  of  these  being  the  gamma 
of  the  scale.  He  had  only  six  notes  in  his 
scale,  which  he  repeated  in  different  heys,  so 
that  some  notes,  really  the  same,  had  different 
names,  according  to  the  key  to  which  they  were 
conbidered  to  belong.  Modem  musicians,  abo- 
lishing this  distinction,  bare  added  a  seyenth 
note  to  complete  the  octave,  and  have  used  as 
equivalents  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet. The  diagram  given  in  the  preceding  page 
will  exhibit  a  comparison  between  the  ancient 
and  modem  modes. 

From  this  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bass 
clef,  also  called  the  F  clef,  makes  the  notes  on 
the  line  between  the  dots  I  ^  F,  whence 
reckoning  is  made  upwards  or  downwards ;  that 
the  tenor  or  C  clef  makes  all  the  notes  on  the  line 
between  the  cross  or  horizontal  bars  -|j[o  C ; 

and  that  the  treble  or  G  clef  makes  all  the 
notes  on  the  line  round  which  the  character 

turns    -^e.   G ;    and  it  is  to  be  observed 

that  these  several  clefs  may  be  put  on  any 
lines  of  the  staff  notes,  which  then  take  the 
name  F,  C,  or  G,  as  the  case  may  be.    Thus, 


The  second,  fourth,  and  seventh  of  these, 
however,  are  now  no  longer  used.  The  first  is 
used  for  the  bass  voice  and  all  bass  instru- 
ments; the  third  for  the  soprano  voice;  the 
fifth  for  the  alto  voice  and  the  viola ;  the  sixth 
for  the  tenor  voice ;  the  eighth  for  the  violin  and 
other  treble  instruments.  The  eighth  and  first 
are  used  for  the  pianoforte.  The  eighth  is  also 
now  used  for  treble  voices. 

One  of  the  most  important  ends  gained  by 
the  use  of  these  clefs  is  the  avoidance  of  notes 
running  off  the  staff,  which  they  otherwise 
would  do,  and  what  are  called  ledger  lines 


would  be  wanted ;  thus, 


^p 


^. 


where  the  ledger  lines  are  those  upon  which 
the  notes  out  of  the  staff  are  pla^.  The 
lines  of  a  staff  are  reckoned  upwards ;  thus 
the  lowest  line  is  called  the  flnt,  the  lowest 
but  one  the  second,  and  so  on.  In  the 
pianoforte  the  C  nearest  the  middle  of  the 
instrument  is  the  note  of  the  tenor  or  C  clef ; 
the  G  above  it  to  the  right  is  the  treble  or  G 
clef ;  and  the  F  below  it  to  the  left  is  the  F  or 
bass  clef  note. 

When  to  the  seven  primary  notes  (see  dia- 
gram) another  is  added  above,  the  arrange- 
ment is  called  an  octave;  thus. 


i 


^~t  *> 


tively.  This,  which  is  called  the  diatonk  ecair, 
has  between  its  notes  seven  intervals,  of  which 
those  between  c  and  <2^  <f  and  e,/ and  y,^  and  a, 
and  a  and  b  are  equal,  and  are  called  tones  or 
whole  tones ;  whilst  those  between  e  and/,  and  b 
and  c,  are  semitones.  To  enquire  how  nature 
has  implanted  on  the  ear  dissatisfaction  from 
any  other  position  of  these  semitones  in  the 
scale  of  the  octave,  is  not  the  object  of  this 
treatise.  That  it  is  so  is  certain;  and  the 
most  careless  whistler  could  not  alter  the 
scale  without  exertion.  The  scale  is  also  di- 
vided into  two  tetrachords,  from  e  U>  f  and 
from  gtoc:  each  of  these  consists  of  two  tones 
and  a  semitone.  All  mjdody  or  air,  which  is 
an  artful  succession  of  tones,  depends  on  a 
right  perception  of  the  places  of  the  semitones. 
By  the  particular /orm  of  a  note,  its  duration, 
or  the  length  of  time  daring  which  it  is  to  be 
held  on,  is  known.  There  are  nine  of  these 
forms,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  subjoined 
table;  the  first  three  are  now  rarely  used, 
though  in  old  ecclesiastical  music  they  arc> 
constantly  met  with. 


Tbffaufs 
Tbelonc 
Th«bm« 
TIm  MBiibnva 
TiMiiilalm  . 
TIm  crotefad . 
The  quaver    . 
Th«  imiiqaAvcr 
Tbe  dcnlNiatqaaTar 


I        ■]  •qultetvDlMiii. 


tv4  wmlbivTH 


two  qnBTCTC 


!=«: 


o  o 

rr 

n 

ii 


The  notes  with  hooks  appended  to  their 
tails  are  frequently  grouped  together;  this 
does  not  alter  their  value,  but  it  assists  the 
eye  in  reading  off  the  proportions  of  the  note«. 

If 


Thus, 

Detoched  Grouped   Detached  Grouped 
a  dot  be  added  to  the  right  hand  of  any 

note,  thus       |*  ,   it   increases    its   duration 

exactly  one-half.  The  duration  of  a  note  is 
measured  by  the  musician  from  habit,  and  is  re- 
gulated bv  beating  time ;  that  is,  by  the  eleva- 
tion and  depression  of  the  hand  or  foot  quicker 
or  slower  according  to  the  nature  of  the  music 
performed.  A  musical  piece  is  divided  into 
measures,  which  are  equal  portions  of  time ;  ami 
the  vertical  lines  which  so  divide  it  ant  called 
bars ;  single  lines  taking  merely  that  name,  and 
the  two  thick  ones  at  the  end  of  a  strain  dotiUe 


bars,  thus,  ^ 


m 


After  which  if  more  be  added,  either  upwards 
or  downwards,  it  will  be  but  a  return  to  similar  j 
notes  either  more  acute  or  more  grave  in  pitch ; 
that  is,  an  octave  above  or  below  them  respec- 
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Every  measure  must  contaia  a  certain  num- 
ber of  notes  according  to  the  time  marked  at  the 
beginning  of  the  movement ;  and  that  time  is  of 
two  sorts — common  time  and  triple  time — ^in 
which  two  all  others  originate.  Common  time 
is  that  which  has  an  even  number  of  beats  in 
each  bar,  as  two,  four,  or  eight.  Those  oommon 
times  in  which  a  scmibrcvc  is  the  measure  are 
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marked  by  a  C  after  the  def  at  the  beginning  of 
the  staff;  thus,  ^|  ^      .    When  the  C  has  a 


bar  through  it,  thus. 


it  denotes  a 


quicker  measure,  to  be  beaten  in  minims, 
whereas  the  simple  G  time  is  usually  beaten 
in  crotchets.    It  is  called  alia  breve.    The  other 


characters  of  common  time  are 


signi^ng  that  there  are  two  crotchets,  six  qua- 
yers,  or  twelve  quayers,  in  the  bar,  of  which 
4  and  8  (the  denominators  respectively^  make 
a  semibreve.  The  first  and  second  of  these 
have  two,  and  the  third  four  beats  in  a  bar. 
Triple  time  is  so  called  from  the  bars  being 
divisible  into  three  parts :  it  is  beat  with  the 
hand  down  at  the  beginning  of  the  bar,  raised 
a  little  in  the  middle,  and  quite  up  at  the  close 
of  it.  In  this  time  also  the  denominator  of  the 
figures  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  staff  is  a 
fraction  of  a  semibreve ;  thus,  if  2  be  the  de- 
nominator, the  measure  is  a  minim,  because 
two  minims  make  a  semibreve;  if  4,  the 
measure  is  a  crotchet;   and  so  on.     Hence 

signifies  three  minims  in  a  bar; 


three  crotchets ; 


three  quavers.  So  again 


with  multiples  of  3  for  the  numerator,  as 


mne  quavers. 


mne  semiquavers. 


It  is 


easy  to  recollect  that  the  denominator  of  the  frac- 
tion always  expresses  the  division  of  the  semi- 
breve, and  the  numerator  the  number  of  these 
divisions  in  a  bar ;  but  the  sense  of  the  music 
must  also  be  consulted,  for  though,  for  ex- 
ample, }  and  I  are  arithmetically  the  same 
fractions,  the  first  is  triple,  and  the  second 
common,  time. 

There  is  a  certain  stress  laid  on  some  part  or 
parts  of  every  bar,  which  is  called  aeeent ;  hence 
each  bar  or  measure  is  divided  into  accented  and 
unaccented  parts :  the  accented  are  the  principal, 
and  those  on  which  the  pathos  and  spirit  mamly 
depend.  The  beginning  and  the  middle  or  the 
beginning  of  the  first  half  of  the  bar  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  latter  half,  in  common  time,  and 
the  beginning  or  first  of  three  notes  in  triple 
time,  are  universally  accented  parts  of  the  mea- 
sure ;  so  the  first  and  third  crotchet  of  the  bar 
are  on  the  accented  part  of  the  measure  in  com- 
mon time.  In  triple  time,  where  the  notes,  as 
we  have  explainecC  go  by  threes,  the  note  in  the 
middle  is  unaccented,  and  the  first  and  last 
accented ;  the  accent,  however,  on  the  first  is 
so  preponderant,  that  the  last  is  almost  ac- 
countea  as  though  it  had  none.  It  is  on  ac- 
count of  accent  that  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  begin  a  movement  with  only  part  of  a  measure. 
Thus  in  the  Welsh  tune  Griffith  ap  Cwnan — 

(Ab  written.) 
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it  will  immediately  be  seen  that  the  alteration 
of  the  accent  entirely  changes 

(Afl  changed  in  accent.) 


^h::j^  J  r.3  j  I L^  f^^ 


the  character  of  the  air.  An  abnormal  accent 
is  often  laid  on  some  notes  of  the  bar  which 
are  usually  unaccented ;  this  is  called  emphasis^ 
and  its  employment  with  skill  and  taste  con- 
tributes much  to  the  beauty  and  originality  of 
the  piece.  When  the  last  note  of  a  bar  (as  in 
the  last  bar  of  the  lower  example)  is  connected 
with  the  first  of  the  following  bar,  so  as  to 
make  only  one  note  of  both,  it  is  called  atfn- 
oofation.  This  is  also  sometimes  used  in  the 
middle  of  a  measure. 

A  rest  is  a  pause  or  interval  inserted  when 
silence  is  required  in  the  part  to  which  it 
is  written,  which  silence  is  to  be  preserved 
during  the  time  denoted  by  the  species  of  rest 
used.  The  following  are  the  rests  used : 


Semibrere      Minim 


^ 


I 


i 


Crotohet    Qnarer    Semiqaaver    Demiaemlqaaver 

In  modem  music  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  use  other  sounds  in  the  octave  besides 
those  of  the  simple  diatonic  scale;  and  an 
expedient  is  therefore  wanted  by  which  the 
places  of  the  diatonic  notes  may  be  raised 
or  depressed  the  value  of  a  semitone.  The 
former,  that  is  raising  them,  is  effected  by 

E lacing  sharps  before  them,  thus  t ;  ^i^^  the 
itter  by  means  of  flats,  thus  b  •  If  we  want 
to  restore  any  note  that  has  been  thus  treated 
to  its  original  place,  it  is  effected  by  means  of 
a  natural,  thus  i| .  Two  other  characters  are 
also  used — the  double  sharp,  thus  X,  which 
raises  a  note  two  semitones ;  and  the  double 
flat  b  b ,  which  equally  depresses  it.  Upon 
keyed  instruments,  such  as  the  pianoforte  and 
organ,  the  sharps  and  flats  are  represented 
by  the  short  black  keys,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  DU  and  Eb  t  and  such  want 
of  distinction  is  an  imperfection  in  the  in- 
strument ;  for  there  is  not  a  strict  mathematical 
equality  between  the  semitones  of  the  diatonic 
s<^e.  A  number  of  these  flats  and  sharps  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  staff  affects  all  the  notes 
of  the  line  or  space  on  which  they  are  placed, 
and  are  termed  the  signature.  If,  in  addition 
to  these,  in  the  course  of  a  movement  any 
others  occur,  they  are  termed  accidental^  and 
only  affect  the  notes  which  they  immediately 
precede,  and  an^  repetitions  of  them  in  the 
same  bar;  but  if  in  the  same  bar  any  note, 
after  having  been  accidentally  raised,  on  being 
repeated  is  preceded  by  a  natural,  such  natural 
restores  it  to  its  original  place. 

The  ornaments  of  musical  melody  are  called 
graces;   of  these  the  principal  are  the  appo- 
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giatura,  the  thake^  the  tum^  and  the  heat\ 
vith  tho  mordente,  beatf  didr,  and  apring 
peculiar  to  the  Germans ;  those  of  musical 
harmony  are  the  arpeggio^  the  trefnando^  &c. 
The  appogiatura,  whidi  always  t>ocurs  on  the 
accentea  part  of  the  measure,  is  a  small  note 
placed  before  a  laige  one  of  longer  duration, 
-which  it  usually  depriyes  of  half  its  value; 


thus. 


^ 


T 


^. 


wherein  the 


small  notes  are  appogiaturas.  Occasionally, 
the  appogiatura  is  of  less  duration  than  above 
stated.  The  shake  is  a  quick  alternate  repeti- 
tion of  a  note  with  the  note  above  it,  the  mark 
tr  being  placed  on  the  lower,  and  the  upper 
one  not  expressed ;  thus, 

'M^C^f^[  performed  |  jf^  ^ 


When  there  is  a  series  of  ascending  or 
descending  shakes,  the  Italians  call  it  una 
cattna  di  triUi.  What  the  Germans  call  the 
passing  shake  is  thus  marked  s:ssi  over  the 


note  where  it  is  intended,  thus 


^- 


per- 


formed 


The  mordente  of  the 


Italian  school  is  used  in  a  similar  way  ;  thus 


^' 


performed 


^i-'^« 


turn  employs  the  note  above  and  that  below 
in    the  following  way,       ^\i 


,  performed 


The  inverted  turn,  thus  marked 

^  ,  turns  from  the  note  below  that  marked 
instead  of  above  it.  Turns  on  dotted  notes 
are  very  frequently  used ;  they  are  writ- 
ten as  follows,  y[jiT  f'(.  I"  U,  performed 

^^4f^d.      The  beat  is 


the  reverse  of  the  shake  without  the  turn,  and 
is  generally  made  at  the  distance  of  the  semi- 
tone below ;  hence  all  the  natural  notes,  except 
G  and  F,  require  the  note  below  them  to  be 
accidentally  sharpened  for  the  beat ;  thus, 

W 


performed    ^  J  JJ  )J  )  i  <t  f  ff  f[^.      The 


half-beat  is  most  frequently  used  in  the  bass, 
and  is  very  similar  to  the  acciacatura  of  the 
Italians.  The  inferior  note  is  struck  only 
once,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  principal 

note ;  but  is  immediately  quitted,  as   «i '  j  ^    tI, 

The  Italians  use  the  degree  above.  Hie  Ger- 
man mordente  is  a  beat  commencing  with  the 
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note  itself,  and  is  either  long  or  Bhort;  thus, 


This  differs  firom 


(long)  (Bhort) 

the  mordente  already  described  by  being  made 
with  the  next  degree  below.  The  Italians 
use  the  degree  above.  The  German  beat 
consists  of  two  small  notes,  forming  a  skip, 
descending   one  degree    upon    the   principal 

gee:  I ..   i 

note;  written  thus   -ft  ^'l  P  f I  U  Tit  P^^* 


formed  "J*  I  J^H^ 'jJr"'    Naumbeiger  calls 

this  grace  a  double  appogiatura.  The  German 
slide  consists  of  two  small  notes,  which  move 
by  degrees ;  written  thus, 


•Jyi!.\i\tm: 


performed 


The   German 


spring,  like  the  Italian  mordente,  consists  of 
two  small  notes,  sounded  distinctly ;  thus 


ijUlrmjl 


performed      ^^fj  ^£^ 


It   is  the 


practice  of  the  composer  to  mark,  where  neces- 
sary, the  occasional  alteration  of  these  graces 
by  sharps,  flats,  or  naturals.  The  graces  that 
belong  to  harmony  are,  the  tremolo,  or  reitera- 
tion of  one  note  of  a  chord ;  the  tremando,  or 
general  trembHng  of  the  whole  chord ;  and  thf 
arpeggiOt  which  is  an  imitation  of  the  harp,  the 
not^  of  the  chord  being  struck  in  quick  and 
repuited  succession. 

The  following  characters  are  also  used  in 
Music:  The  pause  /^,  which,  placed  over  a 
note,  signifies  that  a  long  continuance  of  the 
sound  is  to  be  made  on  that  part  of  th« 
measure,  and  is  equally  effective  when  placed 
over  a  rest;  the  repeat  §,  which  is  a  sign 
placed  to  show  where  the  performer  mn5t 
return  to  repeat  the  passage — ihe  Italians  call 
it  t^  segno ;  the  direct  W,  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  st^  on  the  line  or  space  which  the  folloir- 
ing  note  will  occupy.  The  dots  which  are 
found  in  the  inner  side  of  bars  show  that  the 
measures  or  bars  included  by  them  are  to  be 

ET 


repeated ;    thus, 


^M' 


shows  that 


these  two  bars  are  to  be  played  twice  over,  the 
same  olnect  being  sometimes  effected  by  writing 
the  wora  his  over  them. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  single  and 
double  bar ;  all  that  we  have  to  add  on  them 
here  is,  that  as  every  bar  or  measure  contains 
a  certain  number  of  notes,  so  every  strain  con- 
sists of  a  certain  number  of  measures,  which 
are  terminated  by  the  double  bar. 

Expression,  in  music,  is  indicated  by  the 
following  marks:  The  tie,  which  is  a  convex 
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line  oyer  ^^  or  a  concaye  line  tinder  ^_^  two  notes 
on  the  same  line  or  space,  uniting  them  into  one. 
It  is  also  used  to  express  syncopated  notes 
where  the  bar  divides  them.  The  slur  is  a  simi- 
lar line,  used  over  notes  not  on  the  same  lines  or 
spaces,  showing  that  such  notes  are  to  be  jplayed 
smoothly  or  legato ;  and  in  yocal  music  it  also 
means  uiat  all  the  notes  connected  by  it  are  to 
be  sung  to  the  same  syllable.  The  dash  is  a 
small  yertical  stroke  |  placed  oyer  notes  that 
are  to  be  distinctly  marked,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
played  staccato.  Sometimes,  instead  of  this, 
the  point  is  used,  though  it  is  mostly  employed 
to  distinguish  those  notes  from  which  an  inter- 
mediate effect  between  the  slur  and  dash  is 
wanted,  yet  uniting  the  one  and  the  other; 


thus, 


The  other  marks  of  ex- 


pression are  the  crescendo  <c,  by  which  the 
sound  is  to  be  increased  from  soft  to  loud ;  the 
diminuendo  z>,  which  is  exactly  the  reyerse 
of  the  last — the  union  of  these  two  <c^>-  in- 
dicating that  the  part  is  gradually  altered 
from  soft  to  loud  in  the  middle,  and  then  to 
soft  again;  and  the  rinforzandOf  for  which 
smaller  ma^of  the  same  sort  are  used,  >  or  < , 
which  increase  or  diminish  the  sound  so  marked. 
In  order  to  saye  time  in  writing  and  copying 
music,  the  following  abbreyiati<»i8  are  used: 
A  single  stroke  placed  oyer  or  under  a 
semibreye,  or  through  the  stem  of  a  minim 
or  crotchet,  diyides  it  into  quayers,  a  double 
stroke  into  semiquayers,  and  a  triple  stroke 


into  demisemiquayers ;  thus,  t~) J  J  J  J  ^  j* 


Another  kind  of  abbreyiation  is  much  used  in 
modem  mune,  and  is  effected  by  grouping  the 
stems  of  minims  like  those  of  quayers;  thus, 

^g,  performed  1    [f  \r     . 

Melody,  which  will  be  perhaps  better  under- 
stood by  the  term  tune,  is  a  particular  suc- 
cession of  sounds  in  a  single  pari,  and  is  pro- 
duced by  the  yoice  or  an  instrument.  The  art- 
ful manner  of  introducing  the  notes  of  different 
lengths,  succeeding  one  another  at  intervals 

S leasing  to  the  ear,  is  one  of  the  qualities 
istinguishing  the  musician ;  the  other  being 
the  successful  accompaniment  of  these  single 
sounds  by  others,  according  to  the  laws  of 
harmony.  The  laws  of  harmony  may  be  learnt, 
and  so  may  certain  general  rules  of  melody ; 
but  the  ait  of  producing  pleasing  melodies  is  a 
natural  gift,  which  cannot  be  supplied  by  any 
kind  of  education.  Melody  has  two  motions — 
either  by  degrees  or  by  skips :  by  the  former 
when  it  moyes  to  the  Ime  or  space  immediately 
aboye  or  below  it;  and  by  skips  when  one  or 
more  degrees  are  omitted  between  the  preceding 
and  foUowiugnote.  Thefollowingexample  shows 


each  motion:   Aj  ff^lJfJIrf  ^1  J'-- 


The  distance  between  any  two  notes  is  called 
tax  interval, 
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We  hayo  already  described,  in  the  first  part 
of  this  article,  how  interyals  are  theoretically 
defined  by  the  ratios  of  the  yibrations  of  the 
notes  producing  them,  and  how  they  may  be 
represented  by  the  comparative  lengths  of 
stretched  strings ;  but  it  will  be  as  well  here 
to  add  a  few  words  of  explanation  of  a  more 
practical  nature.  It  is  customary  to  measure 
intervals  from  the  lower  of  the  two  notes,  and 
the  general  name  of  the  interval  is  determined 
bv  tne  number  of  degrees  contained  between 
them,  reckoning  according  to  the  names  which 
the  notes  bear.  Thus,  from  C  to  D  is  an  inter- 
val of  a  second,  from  C  to  E  a  third,  from  C 
to  A  a  sixth,  and  so  on.  But  intervals  of  the 
same  aeneral  name  may  have  different  values, 
and  toerefore  different  special  names,  as  the 
limiting  notes  are  severally  sharp,  flat,  or  na- 
tural; thus,  from  G  to  Db  is  a  minor  second, 
from  C  to  DQ  is  a  mt^'or  second,  and  from 
C  to  DS  an  augmented  second,  and  so  on.  Re- 
ferring the  intervals  to  the  keys  of  the  piano- 
forte, and  taking  as  the  unit  of  measure  the 
semitone,  i.  e.  the  distance  from  any  one  key  to 
the  next  aboye  or  below,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing values : — 


Name  of  Interral 

Unison 

Minor  second    . 

Major  second  (this  is  alsol 

called  a  whole  tone)       .  / 
Minor  third 
Major  third 
Perfect  fourth 
Augmented  fourth,  sharp 

fourth,  or  tritone 
Imperfect    or    diminished 

fifth 
Perfect  fifth 
Minor  sixth 
Major  sixth 

Minor  seventh 


No.  of 

Semitones 

0 

1 


} 
} 


3 

4 
6 

6 

6 

7 
8 
9 

10 

11 
12 


Examplo 

C 

C    toDb 

C    toD 

C    toEb 
C    toE 
C    toF 

c  to  Fir 

FH  toB 
C    toGb 
toF 
toG 
to  Ab 
toAq 
toBb 
toF 
G    toBQ 
G    toG 


B 
G 
G 
G 
G 
O 


Major  seventh 
Octave 

The  above  fourteen  intervals  are  given  in  the 
following  synopsis : — 


i 


UnkoM        Miner  9d 


Mi^3d 


s: 


Minor  5d 


MiOn3d 


lF=g^ 


b: 


:bl 


ParfcetiOi      Sharp  ilh     tmpnf* 
(or  Tntonu)       Mh 


:c«t    Perfect  5di   Minor  Cth 


^P 


s: 


s: 


MiOoreth    Minor  7th     MiJorTth      OcUto 

By  inserting  the  semitones  between  these 
intervals,  the  number  which  we  have  above 
stated  in  each  will  be  easily  discovered.  There 
are  also  some  other  intervals  which  occur  fre- 
quently in  modem  melodies,  and  which  are 
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called  augmented  or  diminished,  as  the  case 
may  be  ;  thus,  the  augmented  or  superfluous 


fifth    q[:^ -^it-^H   <^i>Bist8  of  one  semitone 

more  than  the  perfect  fifth ;  the  augmented  or 
extreme  sharp  sixth  ■£  ^     ^t" 


consists  of  one 


semitone  more  than  tho  nm'or  sixth;  the  di- 
minished seventh  j  j       i?^  consists  of  one 


semitone  less  than  the  minor  seventh ;  and  so 
on.  When  the  lower  note  of  any  interval  is 
placed  an  octave  higher,  or  the  higher  note  an 
uctavc  lower,  it  is  called  inversion.    Thus, 


2d 


a3d 


a  4th 


^ 


is  oonvcrted  into  a  7th 


i 


s: 


»» 


» 


fi 


II 


6th 


Bfith 


o 

^^ 

,o     . 

By  this  operation  major  are  converted  into 
minor  intervals,  and  the  converse ;  for  in- 
stance, the  m^jor  third  becomes  a  minor  sixth, 
and  so  on. 

There  are  three  scales  occasionally  used  in 
music:  tho  diat<mic,  the  chromatic,  and  the 
enkartnonic. 

The  diatonic  is  the  most  simple  and  natural 
scale.  It  has  already  been  described ;  but  we 
may  add  the  following  example : — 

Diatonic  Scale  of  the  Key  of  C  Major. 
CDE      FOABC 


I 

D 
o 


I 


I 


I 

g 


g 


It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  this  scale,  for 
the  key  of  C,  corresponds  with  the  white  keys 
on  the  pianoforte,  no  black  ones  being  neces- 
sary to  its  formation. 

The  chromatic  (which,  according  to  some, 
takes  its  name  from  the  Greek  word  XP^A^> 
colour^  because  the  Greeks  distinguished  it 
by  differentr-coloured  characters ;  according  to 
others,  because,  holding  the  mean  place  between 
the  diatonic  and  enharmonic  system,  it  was  like 
colour  between  black  and  white ;  or,  as  others 
say,  because,  like  colours  in  painting,  it  em- 
bellishes the  diatonic  by  its  semitones)  usually 
ascends  by  sharps  and  descends  by  flats,  as 
follows : — 


4b^itj  J  Jif^fr^^^^^ 


J^r^^^i'^kintHr^ 
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From  this  it  appears  that  the  chromatie 
scale  consists  of  tmrteen  notes,  and  it  gives 
rise  to  a  distinct  species  of  intervals  called 
chromatic.  For  example,  the  chromaOe  semi- 
tone is  the  interval  between  any  note  and  the 
same  depressed  by  a  flat  or  raised  by  a  sharp. 
Also,  the  extreme  sharp  second  consists  of  a 
tone  and  a  chromatic  semitone,  being  con* 
posed  of  two  degrees.  Some  chromatic  inter- 
vals are  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  synopsis : — 


; 


>atf  a    i     p-^O     I  f^ 


S 


E 


5 


-O- 


¥g~ 


T 


mUTST 


i 


3z: 


^ 


S$f 


*rS5T«^ 


i 


The  enharmonic  scale  is  a  series  formed 
by  uniting  the  ascending  and  descending  scale 
of  the  chi^matic  genus  We  subjoin  a  digram 
of  it ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  called  a  scale ; 
it  is  merelv  a  list  or  schedule  of  the  various 
notes  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  octave. 

As  in  oratory  there  is  a  principal  subject 
on  which  the  speaker  constantly  dwells,  and 
to  which,  after  diverging  from  it,  he  always 
returns ;  so  in  music  there  is  one  sound  in 
which  tho  piece  usually  begins  and  ends,  which 
regulates  the  rest,  and  to  which  regard  mast 
be  had  in  all  the  other  sounds  of  the  piece : 
and  this  sound  is  called  the  kev,  the  key  noU, 
or  tonic.  From  the  diatonic  scale  we  have  seen 
that  the  semitones  lie  between  £  and  F,  and  B 
and  C ;  the  key  note  being  C.  Now  if  we  wish 
to  make  G  the  key  note,  it  is  dear  that  with- 
out  some  contrivance  the  notation  of  the  scaln 
from  G  to  its  octave  will  throw  one  of  the 
semitones  out  of  its  place ;  namelv,  that  be- 
tween £  and  F,  which,  instead  of  being,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  between  the  seventh  and  the  octave, 
is  between  the  sixth  and  the  seventh.  It  is 
obvious,  then,  that  if  we  raise  the  natural  F  a 
semitone  by  means  of  a  S  ,  we  shall  restore  the 
semitone  to  a  situation  similar  to  that  which 
it  held  in  the  key  of  C.  By  comparing  the 
subjoined  scales,  this  will  be  more  distinctly 
seen. 


Key  of  C  611==^-.^  »   ^^ 

_,    ^^-> 5=^ 


Key  of  a  ^ 


<=:^' s^    ' 

Semitut0  Stmit^me 


^   f^  ^ 


r4&   P 


^     v^ .^ 

Stmiinte   '  SntUne 


Now  if  D  be  taken  as  the  key  not4?,  we 
shall  flnd  it  will  be  necessary  to  shaipen  the  C 
as  well  as  the  F,  in  order  to  bring  the  semitones 
into  the  places  which  they  ought  to  occupy  in 
the  octave ;  and  we  shall  have  two  sharps.  In 
order  to  save  the  constant  repetition  of  these 


I 

J 
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sharps,  it  is  usual  to  put  them  at  tho  beginning 
of  the  staff,  where  they  are  called  siffnaturea, 
each  signature  denoting  the  key  of  the  note 
written  after  it,  thus, 


^e 


H^H#^^^^^g^^ 


In  the  same  way  the  keys  bearing  flats  are 
marked,  saving  that  the  note  B  bears  the  first 
flat,  as  foUows: — 


^•'h^l^'u^    Pt^  rj|w'J?,t>   ^ 


* 


£ 


i 


'^ 


trat 


Besides  these  scales,  which  are  all  con- 
structed with  the  major  third,  and  are  there- 
fore called  minor  keys,  there  is  a  scale,  con- 
structed from  the  natural  notes,  whose  third  is 
minor ;  thus, 


In  this  scale  it  must  be  observed,  first,  that 
the  places  of  the  semitones  are  different ;  and, 
second,  that  the  ascending  scale  always  re- 
quires the  seventh  to  be  sharpened,  though  it  is 
not  sharpened  in  the  descending  scale.  The 
sharp  in  c^uestion  is,  however,  always  omitted 
in  the  signature,  and  marked  accidentally 
where  the  melody  requires  it.  It  must  also  be 
noted,  that  between  the  F  li  and  GQ  a  harsh 
chromatic  interval,  called  an  extreme  sharp 
second^  would  occur ;  to  avoid  which  the  sixth 
is  also  sharpened,  by  which  the  scale  of  the 
minor  mode  has  two  notes  different  from  the 
signature;  but  in  the  descending  scale  no 
accidentals  are  required. 

M^'or  and  minor  scales  which  have  the  same 
signatures  are  denominated  relative.  Thus 
the  relative  minor  key  of  A  is  FS ;  in  which 
case  the  tonic  or  kev  note  of  tho  minor  mode 
is  found  to  be  the  sixth  note  ascending  of  the 
major  scale  bearing  the  same  signature ;  and 
tlie  tonics  are  always  one  d^ree  below  the  last 
sharp  of  the  signature,  but  in  fiat  signatures 
always  the  thud  degree  above  the  last  fiat. 
Thus  by  sharps  we  have. 


'^Mm^. 


and  by  fiats. 


^^^g^^^ 


The  chanse  of  a  melody  from  its  original  to 
a  higher  or  Tower  pitch  is  called  transposition, 
and  this  may  be  effected  by  altering  the  signa- 
ture according  to  the  pitch  of  the  new  tonic  or 
key  note.  Modulation  signifies  the  proceeding 
naturally  and  regularly  from  one  key  toanother. 
Every  scale  is  immediately  connected  with  two 
others :  one  on  the  fifth  above,  the  other  on  the 
fifth  below  or  fourth  above.  These  were  called 
by  Br.  Boyce  attendant  keys,  Elinor  scales 
have  also  their  attendant  keys,  the  chief  one 
being  the  relative  major. 

We  here  subjoin  the  names  given  to  certain 
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notes  in  tho  scale  as  peculiarly  marking  thei^ 
character.  1st.  The  tonic,  or  key  note,  is  the 
chief  sound  upon  which  all  regular  melodies 
depend,  and  with  which  they  all  terminate.  All 
its  octaves  above  and  below  are  called  by  the 
same  name.  2nd.  The  dominant,  or  fifth  above 
the  key  note,  is  that  sound  which  from  its  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  tonic  is  said  to 
aovem  it ;  that  is,  to  require  the  tonic  to  be 
neard  after  it,  at  the  final  cadence  in  the  bass. 
3rd.  The  subdominant,  or  fifth  below  the  key 
note,  is  also  a  species  of  governing  note,  as  it 
requires  the  tonic  to  be  heard  after  it  in  the 
plagal  cadence.  It  is  the  fourth  in  the  regular 
ascending  scale  of  seven  notes,  and  is  a  tone 
below  the  dominant ;  but  the  term  arises  from 
its  relation  to  the  tonic,  as  the  fifth  below. 
These  three  principal  sounds  are  the  radical 
parts  of  every  scale  of  the  minor  as  well  as 
the  major.  4th.  The  leading  note,  or  sharp 
seventh  of  the  scale,  is  in  Germany  called 
the  subsemtone  of  the  mode :  it  is  always  the 
major  third  above  the  dominant,  and  therefore 
in  the  minor  scales  requires  an  accidental 
sharp  or  natural  whenever  it  occura.  6th.  The 
mediant,  or  middle  note  between  the  tonic  and 
the  dominant  ascending,  varies  according  to 
the  mode ;  being  the  greater  third  in  the  major 
scale,  and  the  lesser  third  in  the  minor  scale. 
6th.  The  submediant,  or  middle  note  between 
the  tonic  and  subdominant  descending,  varies 
also  according  to  the  mode ;  being  the  greater 
sixth  in  the  nujor  scale,  and  the  lesser  sixth 
in  the  minor  scale.  7th.  The  supertonic,  or 
second  above  the  key  note,  has  seldom  been 
distinguished  in  England  by  this  or  any  other 
appellation. 

Harmony  consists  in  the  combination  of  two 
or  more  sounds  or  melodies  heard  at  the  same 
moment.  A  concord  is  an  agreeable  and  satis- 
factory relation  of  two  sounds  as  respects  the 
ear.  Concord  is  therefore  included  under  the 
term  harmony,  though,  harmony  comprehends 
the  agreement  of  a  greater  number  of  sounds 
than  two.  When  two  sounds  heard  together 
are  unsatisfactory  to  the  ear,  the  relation  be- 
tween them  is  called  a  discord.  The  concord 
then  may  be  called  a  harmonical  interval,  and 
tho  discoid  an  inharmonical  one ;  yet  by  the 
proper  interposition  of  discords  the  harmonies 
of  a  passage  receive  a  lustre  and  value  from 
the  contrast.  They  must,  however,  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  be  properly  prepared  and  rc- 
solvfd,  as  it  is  technically  callea.  The  imion 
of  any  sound  with  its  third  (major  or  minor) 
and  its  perfect  fifth  is  called  a  common  chord ; 
to  which  if  the  octave  to  the  sound  be  added, 
we  have  a  combination  of  four  sounds  in  the 
harmony;  thus. 


^ 


'  II      ..  ■   I 


Kajor 


Ulnor 


So  long  as  in  these  chords  the  C  or  tho  A 
remains  the  lower  note,  the  chonl  is  called  the 
common  chord  of  C  or  A  respectively ;  but  ths 
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moment  tlie  poeition  of  the  lower  note  is 
changed,  the  name  of  the  chord  also  changes. 
Thus  if  £  of  the  common  chord  of  C  be 
used  as  the  lowest  or  bass  note,  thus, 


M 


6 


the  chord  is  called  the  chord 


of  the  sixth ;  becanse  the  key  note  is  then  the 
interval  of  a  sixth  upwards  from  the  bass  note, 
and  that  sixth  has  for  its  accompaniment  a 
minor  third  from  E  to  G. 
If  Q-  be  now  placed  at  the  bottom  and 


used  as  the  bass  note,  thus, 


the  key  note  is  an  interval  of  a  fourth  above 
the  bass,  and  the  chord  is  called  the  chord 
of  the  sixth  and  fourth,  as  the  example 
shows.  From  this  it  is  manifest  that  the 
sixth  and  sixth  and  fourth  are  no  more  than 
inyersions  of  the  common  chord,  having  the 
same  note  G  for  their  expressed  or  under- 
stood bass,  which  is  called  the  fundamental 
basSf  because  it  is  that  on  which  they  are 
founded;  and  the  same  arrangement  equally 
exists  in  the  common  chord  with  a  minor 
third.  The  common  chord  is  expressed  shortly 

5  5  8 

thus,  |»  I*  or  I ;  but  in  figured  bass,  the  omis- 
sion of  all  figures  denotes  the  common  chord. 
The  second  example,  or  chord  of  the  sixth, 
is  merely  figured  with  a  6 ;  and  the  third 
example,  where  G  is  the  lowest  note,  is  de- 
noted b^  the  figures  $. 

Of  discords,  the  most  simple  is  the  miner 
seventh,  or,  as  some  call  it,  the  dominant 
seventh ;  because  in  the  natural  scale  it  occurs 
only  on  the  fifth  or  dominant  of  the  key,  and 
requires  that  part  in  which  it  occurs  always  to 
descend  one  degree.  We  here  give  its  full 
accompaniment  of  four  real  parts : 


As  in  the  common  chord 


either  of  these  four  sounds  may  be  placed  as 
the  bass  or  lower  note  of  the  chora,  yet  as 
with  C  in  the  common  chord  the  fundamental 
note  of  it  will  be  G ;  B  being  a  third,  D  a 
perfect  fifth,  and  F  a  minor  seventh ;  thus, 


;  in  each  of  which  cases 


it  would  carry  the  figure  7  below  it.    When 


B   becomes    the    bass    note,    as 


6 
5 


the  chord  by  inyersion  consists  of  a  minor 
third^  an  imperfect  flat  or  fiilse  fifth,  and 
a  minor  sixth,  and  is,  as  in  the  example, 
figured  J.      If  D  be  next  taken  as  the  Inss 


note,  thus 


the  chord  consists  of  a 


minor  third,  perfect  fourth,  and  migor  sixth, 
and  is,  as  in  the  example,  figured  thereunder 

i  or  4.    If  F  be  used  for  the  lower  or  boss 


,  the  chord  is  oompoeed 


note,  thus 


of  a  major  second,  sharp  fourth,  and  mtjot 
sixth,  and  is  figured  |,  or  I,  or  aimply  2.  From 

these  observations  it  appears,  therefore,  thst 
the  last  three  chords  are  properly  caUed  deri- 
vatives of  the  minor  seventh  when  accompanied 
with  a  major  third  and  perfect  fifth. 
Besides  the  chords  within  the  compass  of  the 


octave,  there  is  the  ninth;   thus. 


•^ 


When  used  in  a  composition  of  four  parts,  and 
marked  by  a  single  9,  it  has  the  accompaniment 


of  a  third  and  fifth ;  thus, 


^m 


9  8 


Frequently,  however,  it  is  accompanied  bra 
fourth  and  fifth,  and  then  is  marked  with  a 


double  row  of  figures ;  thus,  ^ 


6        9     8 
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When  the  composition  is  in  only  three  parts. 
the  fifth  is  not  used.  With  the  third  and 
fifth  as  an  accompaniment,  the  ninth  becomes 
then  an  appogiatura,  continued  in  the  place  of 
the  eighUi.  The  ninth  has  two  inversions: 
one  of  them  figured  with  a  seventh  on  the 
third  of  the  ^mdamental  note;  the  other 
figured  with  a  fifth  and  a  sixth  on  the  fifth  of 
the  fundamental  note. 

When  any  figures  are  dashed  through,  thns, 
)L  1^  it  indicates  that  the  intervals  are  to  be 
sharpened. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  suljeet,  ^e 
subjoin,  as  properly  belonging  to  it,  what  is 
called  the  harmony  of  the  scaJe;  that  is.  the 
accompaniment  which  it  carries  in  ascending 
and  descending : — 
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Compontion  is  the  art  of  joining  and  com- 
hining  concords  and  discords  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  succession  and  progression  may  be 
agreeable  to  the  ear.  It  may  be  here  mentioned 
that  melody  being  chiefly  the  business  of  the 
imagination,  its  rales  serve  only  to  prescribe 
limits  to  it.  But  harmony  is  the  work  of  the 
judgment ;  and  its  rules  are  more  certain  and 
extonsiye,  and  more  difficult  in  practice.  A 
person,  indeed,  imskilled  in  music  may  by 
chance  make  a  piece  of  good  harmony;  but 
a  person  of  judgment  does  it  with  certainty. 
In  harmony,  the  invention  has  not  so  much 
to  do ;  for  the  composition  is  conducted  from 
a  nice  observation  of  its  rules,  assisted  also 
by  the  imagination.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  in  the  compass  of  this  article  space  can 
be  Jifforded  for  a  complete  treatise  on  this 
part  of  the  subject ;  all  that  we  propose  is  to 
present  to  the  reader  some  of  the  leading  rules 
of  the  science. 

The  different  motions  of  the  parts  which  con- 
stitute harmony  may  be  direct  or  contrary.  In 
the  former  the  parts  move  the  same  way,  ascend- 
ing or  descending.  In  direct  motion,  the  parts 
move  the  same  way,  ascending  or  descending. 


T=f= 


m 


In  contrary  motion. 


one  of  the  parts  rises  whilst  the  other  £el11s. 


i 


rFFfT 


^ 


Tt- 


The  latter  is  preferable. 


As  regards  the  motions  and  successions  of  con- 
cords :  First,  octaves  and  fifths  must  not  be 
consecutive  in  <^ect  motion.   This  for  instance 


is  very  bad, 


,  and  it  may 


be  avoided  by  giving  the  passages  contrary 
motion ;  thus,   Pl^  5    tf  I  q     ^  I  •      Second, 


ionjthw,^^^^ 


unnecessary  and  distant  skips  must  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible,  and  the  chords  should  be 
kept  as  close  and  as  much  connected  as  may  be. 
Third,  false  relations,  such  as  the  extreme 
sharp  second,  must  be  avoided,  unless  the  same 
be  required  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  some 
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particular  effect.  Fourth,  the  regular  motion 
of  the  different  parts  in  harmony  must  be  ob- 
served :  sharp  intervals  should  ascend  after  the 
sharp,  whilst  minor  or  flat  intervals  must 
descend  after  the  flat.  In  observing  this  rule, 
however,  that  of  avoiding  consecutive  octaves 
and  fifths  must  nevertheless  be  observed ;  and 
it  may  also  be  neglected  where  certain  effects 
are  required.  It  is  customary  for  a  composition 
to  begin  with  one  of  the  concords  of  its  key 
note,  and  it  should  end  in  the  key  note  with 
its  common  chord  for  the  harmony.  To  these 
we  may  add,  that  you  must  not  go  from 
an  imperfect  concord  to  a  perfect  octave  or 
fifth  by  similar  motion ;  sucn  passages  being 
said  to  contain  hidden  octaves  or  fifths,  which 
will  be  seen  by  filling  up  the  diatonic  degrees 
through  which  one  of  the  parts  is  conceived  to 
pass. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  few  remarks  on  the 
harmonic  use  of  the  intervals ;  but  for  the 
more  complete  developement  of  the  laws  of 
harmony,  special  treatises  on  the  subject  must 
be  refexred  to. 

In  the  aecondt  the  lowest  note  is  the  discord. 
It  may  be  prepared  in  any  concord,  and  must 
descend  to  the  resolution, 


fcj.  I  J-'-'phs^l 


The  prqkiraHon  of  a  discord  is  effected  b^  taking 
care  that  the  note  which  is  the  discord  is  heard 
in  the  preceding  harmony,  its  resolution  being 
its  descent  either  a  tone  or  a  semitone,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode,  after  it  has  been  struck.  Those 
seconds  are  called  transient  which  are  intro- 
duced without  preparation  on  the  unaccented 


part  of  the  bar,  thus, 


and  if 


these  transient  seconds  be  removed  to  the  ac- 
cented part  of  the  bar,  they  then  become  appo- 
giaturas.  When  the  second  is  attended  by  the 
fifth  and  third,  it  becomes  a  chord  of  four  real 

parts,  and  retards  the  chord  of  J  or  the  5 ; 

and  if  the  third  be  sharp,  the  minor  mode  is 
indicated. 


Kffaj  ijjjkfcu  ^ 


990 
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A  chord  is  said  to  have  four  real  parts  when 
it  contains  four  sounds  without  octaves  or  xmi- 
sons :  a  concord  can  only  have  three  real  parts. 
When  the  second  is  attended  by  the  fourth  and 
fifth,  either  the  fifth  or  the  fourth  must  be 
prepared ;  and  it  becomes  the  chord  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  at  the  resolution  of  the  second  by 
the  bass. 
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The  second  accompanied  with  the  sixth  and 
fourth  is  a  chord  of  four  real  parts,  three  of 
them  forming  a  common  chord  above  the  bass, 
which  being  the  discord  must  be  resolved  by  a  de- 
scent to  the  next  degree :  the  sharp  fourth  usually 


ascendB 


The  second  is  also 


accompanied  with  the  fourth  and  sharp  seventh, 
which,  when  introduced  upon  a  resting  bass, 
allow  all  the  intervals  when  struck  to  ascend, 


When,  however,  the   bass 


moves,  it  is  usual  to  prepare  the  upper  parts, 


Z 


The  third  mivjor  or  minor, 


IS 


an  agreeable  concord ;  of  which  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  two  minor  thirda  in  succession  are  better 
than  two  majors,  but  mixed  thirds  in  succession 
are  most  pleasant  to  the  ear ;  indeed,  an  octave 
of  mi^jor  thirds  is  extremely  unpleasant.  The 
third  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  fourth  and 

sixth,    an    i'  "  .    That  species  of  it  in  which 


the  third  is  minor,  tlie  fourth  perfect,  and  the 
sixth  major,  is  as  elegant  in  effect  as  the 
seventh,  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  following 
is  an  example : 


Accompanied  by  the  fifth,  the  fourth  is  a  dis- 
cord much  used.  When  introduced  on  a  resting 
bass,  it  reaolves  into  the  third ;  and  its  effect  is 
so  similar  to  that  of  the  ninth,  that  they  are 
frequently  introduced  alternately. 


The  chord  of  the  fourth  accompanied  by  the 
sixth  is  of  great  use  in  harmonical  progres- 
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sions;  and  when  preceded  by  the  common 
chords  to  the  key  note  and  fourth  of  the  key, 
and  succeeded  by  the  common  chorda  to  the 
fifth  of  the  key  and  the  key  note,  it  forms  one 
of  the  terminations  to  a  musical  period  called 
the  fourth  and  sixth  cadence ;  thus. 


When  the  seventh  accompanies  the  fourth,  and 
the  latter  is  followed  by  the  chord  of  the  third, 
fifth,  and  seventh,  either  the  fourth  or  seventh, 
or  both,  should  be  in  some  part  of  the  chord  pre- 
ceding it.  In  the  following  example  both  the 
fourth  and  seventh  are  prepared  and  resolved : 


The   fourth 


and  seventh  descend  to  the  resolution,  and 
generally  resolve  after  each  other. 

The  interval  of  the  sharp  fourth,  which  has 
been  before  mentioned,  is  a  minor  semitone 
more  than  the  perfect  fourth,  and  a  m^jor 
semitone  less  than  the  perfect  fifth.  Its  na- 
tural resolution  is  that  the  bass  shall  fall  a 
degree,  and  the  upper  part  rise  one,  by  which 
the  two  parts  meet  in  a  minor  sixth.  It  is 
of  very  great  use  in  modulation,  as  yoa  can, 
by  introducing  it  upon  the  ke^  note,  always 
change  the  mode  you  are  in,  as  m  the  foUowing 


examples : 


^m.^ 


I^ynf  1  utatftj  '1 1  y 


four  parts  the  sixth  and  second  are  taken 
with  it. 

The  interval  of  the  imperfect  fifth  is  a 
minor  semitone  less  than  the  perfect  fifth.  In 
using  this  chord  the  highest  note  falls  and  the 
lowest  one  rises,  so  that  they  meet  in  a  nu\jor 


third;  thus 


•^tt 


In  four  parts  it  is 


accompanied  by  a  third  and  sixth. 


The  fifth  is  the  next  interval  which  we  have 
to  consider ;  of  this  we  have  already  said  that 
two  perfect  fifths  cannot  follow  each  other, 
except  by  contrary  motion.    A  false  fifth  may 


succeed  a  perfect  fifth. 


^^ 


* 


When 


any  note  moves  to  a  fifth  in  similar  motion, 
there  is    said  to  be  a  hidden  fifth  in    the 
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passage.      The  reader  will,  in  the  following  \  should  be  prepared  in  the  preceding   chord 
auunple,  see  by  the  dots  where  these  lie. 


^,^T7tnil 


and  should  be  resolved 


In  a  reg^  accent,  it  w  compon  for  a  fifth  to  ^  aescending.  If  the  mioor  serenth  is,  how- 
be  succeeded  by  a  sutth  as  ,n  a  descent  it  is  ,  J  aeoompTnied  by  the  second  and  fourth,  it 
common  for  the  seyenth  to  be  succeeded  hy :  ^^,^  ^^  tj,^  ^^^^    B    „i,i 

a  sixth.    Of  both  _these,  which  are  termed    j^    lower  note  of  a  minor  seyenth  a  minor 


sequences,  the  following  are  examples : — 


ti4Jj|j.lVUfy|-^-l'fr-| 
ll. T  I  I  J,l  N^^    I  VI    B 


66 /e       6  $56       6999  Se 


S9  79    79  70    re   7^ 

The  extreme  sharp  fifth,  which  consists  of  two 
major  thirds  placed  above  each  other,  is  gone- 
rally  considered  and  treated  as  a  passing  note, 
as  in  the  following  examples : — 


semitone,  the  chord  of  the  diminished  or  ex- 
treme flat  seventh  is  produced, 


This   is  also    called   tiiA 


KlnorTtb.  DtanlablMlTfh. 


equivocal  chord,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the 
key  into  which  it  may  lead. 

The  ninth  major  is  a  whole  tone,  and  the 
minor  ninth  a  semitone  major  above  the  oc- 
tave. Both  should  be  prepared  in  the  pre- 
ceding chord,  and  resolved  by  descent.  When 
the  ninth  is  used  in  four  parts,  the  third  and 
fifth  must  be  taken  with  it.  It  must  be  ac- 
companied at  the  resolution  by  an  eighth,  if 
the  piece  be  in  four  parts.  We  subjoin  a  few 
examples : — 


It  is  here  seen  that  the  extreme  sharp  fifth  to 
the  bass,  whether  it  be  in  the  middle  or  at  the 
top  of  the  chord,  always  rises  to  the  resolution. 
It  is  called  a  transient  chord. 

The  sixth,  by  inversion,  becomes  a  third ;  and 
it  often  happens  that  the  bass  which  accompa- 
nies sixths  will  harmonise  equally  well  with 
thirds.  When  accompanied  with  the  fifth,  the 
fifth  is  treated  as  a  discord;  this  may  be 
illustrated  by  two  or  three  instances. 


)tW^^!^ 


*F 


+ 


Mivirirh:ii]i¥yi 


6  Q 
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A  species  of  this  chord  much  used  in 
minor  keys  consists  of  a  perfect  fifth,  an 
extreme  sharp  sixth,  and  nujor  third ;  and  the 


bass  of  it  generally  descends, 


The  major  seventh  accompanied  with  a 
third  major  and  perfect  fifth  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  of  the  discords;  the  seventh 
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Tlic  ninth  mav  have  other  discords  mixed  witli 
It,  as  the  fourth,  in  which  case  the  fourth  must 
be  prepared  and  resolved  as  a  discord.  The 
seventh  may  be  also  mixed  with  it ;  in  which 
case  the  seventh  must  be  also  separately  pre- 
pared and  resolved. 

Afodulaiion  consists,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
in  passing  from  one  key  to  another.  The 
metnods  of  accomplishing  this  are  almost 
numberless,  and  we  can  Uierefore  only  refer 
to  the  explanations  given  in  books  of  harmony, 
or,  still  better,  to  the  examples  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  all  eminent  composers. 

Counterpoint  refers  to  the  composition  of 
music  in  several  distinct  and  separate  parts. 
We  have  before  said  that  harmony  implies  that 
several  sounds  are  heard  at  the  same  time ;  and 
the  art  of  counterpoint  consists  in  so  arranging 
these  several  sounds  that  each  of  them  may 
belong  to  a  distinct  part,  capable  of  being 
performed  throughout  by  a  separate  voice  or 
instrument.  Each  of  these  parts  must  form  a 
kind  of  melody  of  itself,  ana  yet  when  heard 
together  the  combination  of  them  all  must  be 
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so  arranged  as  to  produce  aatiBfactoiy  harmony. 
It  IB  in  Tooal  compositaonB  that  CQimteipoint  is 
chieflj  exhibited — glees,  madrigals,  and  cho- 
ruses being  all  examples  of  this  kind  of  music ; 
but  it  is  also  shown  in  instanunental  composi- 
tions, particularly  for  the  stringed  band,  as 
in  quartetts  and  quintetts,  and  also  to  some 
extent  in  orchestral  works,  although  in  these 
all  the  parts  are  not  real,  i.e.  not  perfectly 
distinct  from  each  other.  The  best  oxgan 
compositions,  as  for  example  the  works  of 
Sebastian  Bach,  are  all  strictly  contrapuntal, 
and  may  indeed  generally  be  diyid^  into 
perfectly  distinct  parts,  though  played  on 
one  instrument  only.  In  pianoforte  music, 
the  counterpoint  is  less  decided;  but  a  good 
composer  will,  whatever  be  the  kind  of  music, 
always  exhibit  his  contrapuntal  power. 

The  number  of  distinct  parts  used  in 
counterpoint  of  course  yaries  exceedingly.  It 
cannot  exist  with  less  than  two;  but  this 
number  must  necessarily  giye  imperfect  har- 
mony. Three  is  a  better  number,  but  four 
parts  is  by  £&r  the  most  common,  and  indeed  the 
most  satisfactoxy,  as  this  number  enables  the 
harmony  to  be  made  quite  complete,  while,  by 
a  skilful  arrangement,  the  parts,  not  being 
numerous,  will  make  themselyes  each  per- 
fectly distinct  to  the  ear.  Beyond  this  the 
difficulty  of  composition  increases;  but  fiye, 
six,  seyen,  and  eight  parts  are  quite  common 
in  the  church  compositions  and  in  the  ma- 
drigals of  the  older  composers.  Indeed,  so 
skilful  were  the  ancient  writers  in  this  art, 
that  compositions  of  twelve,  sixteen,  twenty- 
four,  forty-eight,  and  even  as  many  as  ninety- 
six  real  parts  are  in  existence. 

The  style  of  counterpoint  may  also  vary 
considerably,  and  fiye  kinds  are  generally 
mentioned  m  books  on  the  subject ;  namely,  1. 
Note  against  note.  2.  Two  notes  in  one  pArt 
to  each  one  in  another.  3.  Three  or  four  notes 
to  one.  4.  Syncopations  in  one  of  the  parts ; 
and  5.  Florid  counterpoint.  There  are  rules 
for  writing  in  all  these  styles,  and  in  various 
numbers  of  parts,  for  which,  however,  we  must 
refer  to  the  many  excellent  treatises  on  the 
subject. 

The  study  and  practice  of  counterpoint  have 
been  greatly  neglected  by  composers  and  stu- 
dents of  tile  present  day — a  circumstance 
much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  the  art  gives  to  music  one  of  its 
greatest  charms. 

There  are  several  special  forms  of  contra- 
puntal musical  composition,  as  canon,  fugue, 
and  imitation. 

A  canon  is  a  composition  in  which  several 
parts  take  up  strictly  the  same  subject  or 
theme,  but  at  different  points  of  time,  and 
usually  on  different  parts  of  the  scale.  Some- 
times in  some  of  the  parts  the  subject  is 
inverted,  or  taken  backwards,  or  augmented, 
or  diminished.  The  well-known  grace  after 
meat,  Non  nobis  Domine,  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
a  canon  in  three  parts. 

Kfww  is  something  like  a  canon,  inasmuch 
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as  the  several  parts  repeat  the  same  sulject,  but 
it  is  usually  longer  and  less  strict  in  style. 
Handel's  choruses  abound  in  fine  fugues. 

Imitation  is  even  less  stricL  It  is  when 
the  different  parts  merely  imitate  each  othei, 
without  adhering  strictly  to  the  subject  given. 
It  is  found  in  all  sorts  of  music  by  good 
writers. 

Rhythm  is  to  music  exactly  what  piosody  is 
to  poetiy ;  namely,  it  relates  to  the  division  of 
the  composition  into  parts  of  various  lengths, 
BO  as  to  satisfy  a  natural  desire  for  unifonn 
motion  and  equable  division  of  time.  Thus 
the  length  and  accentuation  of  each  sepa- 
rate bar  constitute  a  part  of  the  rhythm  of 
the  whole  piece;  but  in  addition  to  this 
there  are  divisions  of  greater  length,  such  as 
phrases,  sections,  and  periods  of  two,  four,  or 
eight  bars,  which  are  necessary  to  give  sym* 
metry  and  perspicuity  to  the  whole.  Contra- 
puntal music,  from  its  peculiar  nature,  is 
often  without  any  rhythm,  except  the  simple 
bar ;  but  almost  all  music  of  a  lighter  or  more 
modem  kind  is  rhythmical ;  indeed,  it  must 
be  so  to  be  pleasing.  The  most  perfect  rhythm 
is  found  in  dance  music,  in  whidi  the  divisions 
into  four  and  eight  bars  are  very  dear  and 
intelligible. 

MCttslo  Types.  In  Printing,  the  morable 
types  used  in  producing  cheap  music  in  laigu 
qiumtities.  The  first  i^ally  good  music  types 
were  those  cut  by  Mr.  Hufffaes  some  five-and- 
twenty  years  since.  Mr.  £.  Cowper  invented 
a  mode  by  which  music  could  be  printed  in  two 
forms,  one  being  the  lines,  printed  first,  the 
other  the  notes,  £c.,  printed  upon  it.  This  plan 
did  not  work  well ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Branston 
devised  a  method  of  striking  the  punches  deeper 
into  the  plate,  and  then  taking  a  stereotype 
plate  from  it  in  type  metal.  After  the  white 
parts  were  blocked  out,  the  music  was  suffi- 
ciently in  relief  to  be  capable  of  being  piintM 
at  the  common  printing  press.  MS.  music 
types,  however,  cast  in  gM)d  metal,  best  answer 
the  purposes  of  the  printer. 

Musioal  Olasses.  A  musical  instrument 
consisting  of  a  number  of  glass  goblets,  resem- 
bling finger  glasses,  which  are  tuned  by  filling 
them  more  or  less  with  water,  and  played  upon 
with  the  end  of  a  finger  damped.  There  are 
few  persons  at  a  dinner  table  who  have  not 
tried  their  skill  in  producing  the  sound  which 
the  vibration  of  a  finger  glass  will  yield  in  the 
way  above  described.  The  less  the  quantity 
of  water  in  glasses  of  similar  forms  and  equal 
capacity,  the  lower  will  be  the  tone  of  the  aoii^', 
hence  the  facility  of  forming  a  complete  scale 
by  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  each. 

The  skill,  or  rather  knack,  of  operating  upon 
the  Bets  of  glasses  for  the  production  of  melo- 
dies and  harmonies,  is  that  of  procuring  in- 
stantly the  required  vibration  by  a  genUe  and 
rapid  action  of  the  finger  upon  their  edges, 
and  so  quickly  frt>m  one  to  another  as  to  be 
able  to  introduce  harmonies  to  the  sounds  q( 
the  air  or  melody  before  the  vibrations  of  its 
glasses  have  ceased.    A  touch  of  the  finger  on 
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the  edge  of  a  glass  puts,  of  course,  a  stop  to  its 
vibration,  and  thus  preyents  confusion. 

BInsk.  A  peculiar  concrete  substance,  the 
produce  of  the  Moschits  mosehtfenUf  or  musk 
deer,  an  animal  which  inhabits  the  mountains 
of  Eastern  Asia.  Behind  the  navel  is  a  bag, 
which  in  the  adult  animal  is  filled  with  musk. 
These  bags  are  imported  from  China,  Bengal, 
and  Bussia.  Musk  is  originally  a  viscid  fluid, 
but  dries  into  a  brown  pulverulent  substance, 
of  a  strong,  peculiar,  and  highly  diffusible 
odour.  Its  chief  use  is  as  a  perfume:  it 
has  been  employed  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant 
antispasmodic,  but  much  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  its  efficacy ;  and  its  high  price  and 
extreme  liability  to  adulteration  are  against 
its  use. 

Husx,  AsTinczAL.  A  substance  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nitric  add  upon  oil  of  amber, 
and  having  an  odour  which  some  have  thought 
to  resemble  that  of  musk. 

aiiuk  Seer.  Moschus  mosehiferus  (linn.). 
The  type  of  a  distinct  genus  of  Ruminants,  with 
canine  teeth  and  without  horns.  This  species 
is  especially  remarkable  for  the  large  preputial 
glandular  pouch  which  secretes  the  well-known 
substance  called  musk. 

ainak  Soet.  The  Sambul  root,  supposed 
to  be  derived  from,  a  species  of  Angelica ;  also 
the  Spikenard,  Nardostachys  Jatamansi. 

BKoaiuit.  A  rich  sweet  wine,  made,  in  the 
South  of  France,  of  over-ripe  muscadine  grapes. 
aCiislLet.  The  firearm  used  by  the  regi- 
ments of  the  line.  A  great  number  of  very 
curious  muskets,  of  various  dates  and  countries, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  their  use,  may  be 
seen  in  the  repositoiv  of  the  Hoyal  Artilleir  at 
VToolwich.  *  When  hawks  were  supplanted  by 
firearms,  the  name  of  the  birds  of  prey,  for- 
merly used  in  hawking,  were  transferred  to  the 
new  weapons.  Mosquetf  the  name  of  a  sparrow- 
hawk,  so  oUled  on  account  of  its  dappled  (mus- 
catus)  plumage,  became  the  name  otthe  French 
mouaquetf  a  musket.  Faueon,  hawk,  was  the 
name  given  to  a  heavier  sort  of  artillery.  Saere 
in  French  and  saker  in  English  mean  both 
hawk  and  gun ;  and  the  Italian  terremoiOf  a 
small  pistol,  is  closely  connected  with  tenntolo, 
a  hawk.  The  English  expression,  to  let  fly  at 
a  ^Aifi^,  suggests  a  similar  explanation.'  (Max 
Hiiller,  Lectures  on  Language^  second  series, 
p.  229.)  Mr.  Wedgwood  {Diet,  of  English  Ety- 
mology, S.V.  'Musket')  holds  that  mosquet,  as 
the  name  of  a  hawk,  was  not  taken  from  its 
speckled  breast,  but  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
Dutch  mosscke,  mussche^  a  sparrow,  a  word  pre- 
served in  the  English  titmouse.  It  appears, 
further,  that  the  words,  mousquetts  ana  mus- 
chita  signified  an  arrow  long  before  the  inven- 
tion of  firearms.  The  archives  of  Bologna  for 
1381  contain  an  item,  '  Ducentas  septuaginta 
quatuor  muschitas  impennatas  de  cartA  in  unA 
cistA,'  and  similar  items  occur  in  the  archives 
of  Lille  for  1882.  (Napoleon  III.  £tudes  sur 
VArtUlerie  i.  861.)  This,  however,  only  throws 
the  metaphor  one  stage  further  back,  the 
name  of  the  hawk  having  been  used  to  de- 
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note   first   an   arrow  and   then   a  firearm. 
[Small-ajucs.] 

Maslietoon  (Fr.  mousqueton).  A  species 
of  musket  in  use  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  centiuy,  shorter,  but  thicker  and 
wider  in  the  bore,  than  the  ordinary  musket. 
It  had  a  flint  lock. 

Haalln.  A  fine  thin  kind  of  cotton  cloth 
with  a  downy  nap  on  the  surface.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  town  of  Mosul,  in  Asia, 
where  it  was  originally  manufactured.  The 
first  muslin  was  imported  from  India  into 
England  in  1670 ;  and  twenty  years  afterwards 
it  was  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities 
both  in  France  and  England.  MusUns  are  now 
manufactured  in  immense  quantities  at  Man- 
chester and  Olasgow,  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  rivalling  those  of  India  in  fine- 
ness and  durability,  while  they  are  also  much 
cheaper.    [Cottok.] 

aciuiepluiira.  A  genus  of  Scansorial  birds, 
characterised  by  the  base  of  the  beak  forming 
a  disc  which  partly  covers  the  forehead.  The 
species  of  this  genus  are  called  plantain  eaters, 
l^cause  their  principal  food  is  the  fruit  of  the 
banana. 
BKneeeL  [Mttilvs.] 
Miiseite.  A  greyish-green  variety  of  Di- 
opside,  from  the  Mussa  Alpe  in  Piedmont. 

Mneenlman.  A  general  appellation  in 
European  languages  for  all  who  embrace  the 
faith  of  Mohammed.  The  term  is  derived  from 
the  Arabic  musUm,  a  believer,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  first  applied  in  Europe  to  the 
Saracens. 

SKnst  (Lat.  mustum,  Gkr.  most).  The 
expressed  juice  of  the  grape  before  its  con- 
version into  wine  by  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation. According  to  Berard  the  juice  of  ripe 
grapes  contains  sugar,  gum,  gluten,  malic 
acid  and  malate  of  hme,  bitaitrate  of  potash 
and  bitartrate  of  lime.  The  acidity  of  the 
juice  of  ripe  grapes  is  principally  due  to 
the  tartar  which  it  contains,  and  which  is 
precipitated  by  the  alcohol  formed  during 
fermentation. 

BKnetard  (Fr.  moutarde,  Venetian  mos- 
tarda).  The  conmion  name  for  Sinapis.  The 
white  mustard  is  Sinapis  alba,  and  the  black 
mustard  Sinapis  nigra.  The  seeds  of  the  former 
are  grown  with  those  of  cress  to  furnish  what 
is  known  as  small-salading ;  and  together  with 
those  of  the  latter  they  furnish,  when  ground, 
the  mustard  of  commerce.  The  mustard-tree 
of  the  New  Testament  is  by  some  persons  re- 
garded as  being  the  S.  nigra,  which  in  the  cli- 
mate of  Palestine  grows  to  a  much  laiger  size 
than  with  us ;  but  by  others  it  is  considered  to 
be  a  species  of  Salvadora. 

The  seed  of  the  Sinapis  alba  and  nigra  forms, 
as  already  mentioned,  when  ground  into  pow- 
der and  freed  from  the  husks,  the  well-known 
condiment  of  the  shops,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it ; 
for  in  order  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  pure 
mustard,  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheatcn 
flour  is  generally  added.  Brown  mustard  should 
be  the  flour  of  Sinapis  nigra  exclusively,  which 
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18  much  more  pungent  tlian  the  other.  A 
dessert-spoonful  of  coarsely  powdered  mus- 
tard seea,  taken  in  a  glass  of  water,  generally 
operates  as  an  emetic ;  it  is  also  aperient.  A 
mustard  poultice,  or  sinapum,  is  sometimes  a 
useful  stimulant. 

Unatardf  Oil  ofL  Mustard  contains  a 
fixed  oil  composed  of  erucin  and  olein,  and  also 
yields,  when  moistened  with  water,  a  volatile 
oil  which  is  the  sulphocyanide  of  allyl.  The 
latter  is  the  source  of  the  pungent  flavour  and 
odour  characteristic  of  recently  made  mustard 
paste.  It  is  produced  by  Uie  action  of  a 
ferment,  mt^ronn,  upon  myronic  acid,  in  the 
presence  of  water,  and  does  not  therefore  pre- 
exist in  the  mustard  seed,  but  is  first  formed 
when  the  crushed  seed  is  macerated  with 
water. 

BKastela  (Lat.  a  weasel).  The  generic 
name  under  wnich  linnsus  comprehended  the 
Vermine  or  Vermiform  quadrup^  of  Ray,  or 
the  carnivorous  Mammalia,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  the  length  and  slendemess  of  their 
bodies,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  wind,  like 
worms,  into  very  small  crevices  and  openings, 
whither  they  easily  follow  the  little  animals 
that  serve  them  for  food.  The  otters,  skunks, 
polecats,  and  weasels  were  included  in  this 
genus,  and  still  constitute  the  natural  family 
MuBidida ;  but  the  genus  Mustda  is  now  re- 
stricted to  the  true  weasels,  which  differ  from 
the  polecats  ia  having  an  additional  false 
molar  above  and  below,  and  in  the  existence 
of  a  small  internal  tubercle  on  the  lower 
camaasial  or  sectorial  tooth;  two  characters 
which,  Cuvier  observes,  somewhat  diminish 
the  cruelty  of  their  nature. 

ICiwter.  On  Shipboard,  a  weekly  calling 
over  of  the  men,  each  of  whom  passes  across 
the  quarter-deck  as  his  name  is  called.  It 
takes  place  also  after  a  battle  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  casualties. 

Miuter-roU  (Old  Fr.  monstrer,  to  show  or 
review).  A  specific  list  of  the  officers  and  men 
in  every  troop,  battery,  or  company,  accoimt- 
ing  for  every  individual.  At  muster^  which 
takes  place  on  the  last  day  of  every  month, 
every  name  on  this  list  is  called,  and  any 
officer  absent  without  leave  is  not  entitled  to 
pay  for  the  following  month.  A  soldier  so 
absent  is  not  entitled  to  pay  for  that  day,  and 
is  liable  to  imprisonment 

BKate  (Lat.  mutus).  A  dumb  officer  of  the 
seraglio,  whose  duty  it  is  to  act  as  executioner 
of  persons  of  exalted  rank  who  have  incurred 
the  sultan's  displeasure.  The  term  mute  is 
also  applied  to  persons  employed  by  under- 
takers to  stand  before  the  door  of  a  house  in 
which  there  is  a  corpse,  for  a  short  time  before 
the  funeral. 

MuTB.  In  Grammar,  a  vowel  (or  consonant) 
is  said  to  be  mute  when  written  but  not  pro- 
nounced ;  as  the  vowel  e  at  the  end  of  many 
English  words,  in  some  of  which  it  effects  a 
change  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  preceding 
vowel,  as  in  wife,  life,  place,  &c.,  rendering  it 
long ;  after  a  diphthong  it  has  no  effect,  as  in 
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Aowe.  In  old  English,  the  $,  now  mute  in 
many  words,  especially  in  nouns,  retained  its 
inflexional  character  and  had  a  syllabic  pcfver, 
as  in  the  poetry  of  Chaucer,  &e. 

MuTH.  In  Law,  this  term  is  applied  to  s 
person  who  refuses  to  plead  to  an  indictment 
for  felony,  &c.  By  stat  12  Geo.  IIL  c  20 
such  a  person  is  to  be  considered  as  pleading 
guilty,  but  by  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c  2S  the  court 
may  order  a  plea  of  not  ffuilty  to  be  entered 
for  him.  Formerly  a  plea  was  extorted  from 
him  by  the  inhuman  process  of  Pkinb  Foktk 
ET  DuRB  [which  see]. 

Mattoa  (Lat.  muticus,  fnaimed).  A  name 
applied  by  Linnaeus  to  the  third  of  his  primary 
divisions  of  Mammalia,  including  the  whale 
tribe,  as  being  maimed,  or  deprived  of  the 
hinder  pair  of  extremities ;  also  given  by  Storr 
to  an  order  of  quadrupeds  comprehending  those 
which  want  either  a  certain  kind  of  teeth,  or 
are  wholly  edentulous. 

Mntilata  (Lat.  mutilated).  This  division  of 
Gyrencephalate  Mammalia  is  so  called  because 
their  hind  limbs  seem,  as  it  were,  to  have  been 
amputated :  they  possess  only  the  pectoral  pair 
of  limbs,  and  these  in  the  form  of  fins ;  the 
hind  end  of  the  trunk  expands  into  a  broad 
horizontally  flattened  caudal  fin.  They  hare 
large  brains  with  many  and  deep  convolutions, 
are  naked,  and  have  neither  neck,  scrotum,  nor 
external  ears.  It  is  composed  of  the  two  orders 
Cetacea  and  Sirenia. 

BEntliiy  (Fr.  mutin,  rebeUimui).  In  LaVt 
the  offence,  in  a  person  tmder  military  or 
naval  authority,  of  resistingor  refusing  obe- 
dience to  that  authority.  The  Mutiny  Act  is 
a  statute  annually  passed  since  the  rragn  of 
William  and  Mary  (April  1689),  by  whidi  the 
crown  is  vested  with  power  to  form  articles  of 
war,  and  to  constitute  military  courts  martial. 
[CouBTS  Ma&tial.] 

Mntole.    [MoDnxtoK.] 

llIiiBaraba«BKoBarabe«  or  aiostarabM* 
Christians  living  under  the  government  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain;  so  called,  it  is  said,  from 
an  Arabic  word  signifying  adoptive  Aiahs 
(adscititii).  The  denomination  is  now  chiefij 
remembered  in  consequence  of  tJie  celebrated 
disputes  between  the  supporters  of  the  Maz- 
arabic  liturgy,  which  was  preserved  by  the 
Christians  of  Spain  during  their  subjeotion  to 
the  Mohammedans,  and  those  of  iJie  Boman, 
introduced  by  the  see  of  Home  about  the  tenth 
century.  During  the  following  age  this  disput*. 
was  warmly  carried  on,  and  well-known  1<*- 
gendary  tales  of  miracles  wrought  in  favour  uf 
the  ancient  ritual  were  long  current  in  Spain. 
It  was,  however,  gradually  superseded  by  the 
Catholic.  It  is  said  that  mass  is  still  celebrat^^l 
according  to  the  Muzarabic  ritual  in  one  chapel 
at  Toledo.     (Gibbon,  Roman  Empire,  eh.  II.) 

Muzmle  (Fr.  museau,  Ital.  muso).  In  Artil- 
lery, the  part  of  a  gun  next  the  mouth.  [GrK.] 
In  the  smooth-bored  cast  guns,  the  thidoiess 
of  metal  is  increased  at  the  muzzle,  form- 
ing what  is  called  the  /w/tp  or  swell  of  the 
muzzle. 
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The  lashing  by  which  | 
the  mnflEle  of  a  gun  in  a  ship  is  seeored  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  port,  to  pierent  motion 
during  rough  weather. 

Mya.  A  name  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  a 
genus  of  the  Vermts  TettaoM^  including  those 
haying  a  bivalTe  shell,  characterised  bj  a  hinge 
with  broad,  thick,  and  strong  teeth,  seldom 
more  than  one,  kdA  not  inserted  into  the  oppo- 
site yalye ;  shell  generally  gaping  at  one  end. 
The  Molluscs  thus  characterised  form  the  first 
family  {Myaeida)  of  the  section  Sipkotuda 
among  the  conchiferous  Molluscs.  They  haye 
been  subdiyided  into  the  genera  Mya,  drbula, 
Sphenia,  Neara^  7%etis,  Saxicava,  Glycimeris, 
Piunop^tim 

My eella  (Gr.  /i^ktis,  a  fungtut).  The  young 
flocculent  filaments  of  fungi. 

BIydiiasis.  Preternatural  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

IMyMenoapliala  (Gr.  A^wXdf,  marrow^  and 
i'^Ki^aXost  brain).  The  name  indicatiye  of  the 
condition  of  the  neryous  system  of  the  primary 
diyision  of  animals,  compi^ending  those  which 
haye  a  brain  and  spinal  chord:  it  is  synonymous 
with  Vertebrata, 

ac jelin.  A  yellowish  or  reddish  yariety  of 
Kaolin  from  Eochlitz  in  Saxony. 

BIyeloii  (Qr.  fivcA^T,  marrow).  The  nngle- 
worded  equiyalent  of  spinal  marrow  and  spinal 
cord, 

Myeloneiira  (Gr.  /iucA^r,  and  ycvpor, 
nerve),  A  name  giyen  byBudolphi  to  a  group 
of  animals  corresponding  to  the  Articulata  of 
Cuyier,  yiz.  Crustacea,  losects,  and  Anellides, 
which  haye  a  ganffliated  neryous  system,  form- 
ing a  chord  considered  to  be  analogous  to  the 
spmal  mairow  of  Vertebrates. 

Mykom^UiiIe  Aeld.  An  add  resulting 
from  the  mutual  action  of  alloxan  and  am- 
monia.   [Ubinb.] 

Mjrlo.  Names  compounded  of  this  word 
are  applied  to  certain  muscles  attached  near 
the  grinder  teeth,  as  my{oAyou20M«,  myfop^ryn- 
geus,  &c    [MoiAxs.] 

BSyiodon  (Gr.  /i«\^vs,  a  grinder  tooth), 
A  genus  of  MegatherHd^t  which  was  discoyered 
by  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  at  Punta  Alta,  near 
Bahia  Blanca,  in  Northern  Patagonia.  The 
entire  skeleton,  which  is  now  in  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  afibids  a  proof  of  the  existence  of 
an  animal  not  so  laige  nor  so  powerfully  built 
as  the  gigantic  Megatherium,  but  teleologically 
adapted  like  that  species  for  the  uprootal,  by 
oneigetic  yibration,  of  the  trees  on  the  tender 
succulent  leayes  of  which  it  depended  for 
sustenance. 

Myooommata  (Gr.  aumA^t,  and  K6fitM,  a 
section).  The  lateral  flakes  into  which  the 
muscular  system  of  fishes  is  diyided.  Each  is 
attached  by  its  inner  borders  to  the  osseous 
and  aponeurotic  parts  of  the  corresponding 
yertically  extended  segment  of  the  endo- 
skeleton,  by  its  outer  borders  to  the  skin, 
and  by  its  fore  and  hind  surfaces  to  an 
aponeurotic  septum,  common  to  it  and  the 
contiguous  myocommata. 
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Btyology  (Gr.  fiioty,  a  muscle^  and  \iyos). 
The  doctrine  of  the  muscles.  In  the  Fine 
Arts,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  description  of 
the  muscles  of  animals. 


(Myoporum,  one  of  the 
genera).  One  of  the  orders  of  perigynous 
Exogens  included  in  the  Echial  alliance,  and 
distinguished  by  the  irregular  unsymmetrical 
flowers,  confluent  nuts,  pendulous  oyules,  and 
two-celled  anthers.  The  Ayicennias  which  be- 
long to  this  group  are  shore  trees,  liying  like 
Mangroyes  in  salt  swamps. 

SKyoiM  (Gr.  m^Wi  blinking),  A  person 
who  is  purbUnd  or  near-sightecl.  This  defect 
usually  arises  from  too  great  conyexity  of  the 
cornea  causing  the  rays  to  come  to  a  focus 
before  they  arriye  at  the  retina.  It  is  corrected 
by  the  use  of  glasses  which  increase  the  diyer- 
geacy  of  the  rays  before  they  enter  the  cornea, 
and  thereby  throw  their  focus  farther  back,  so 
as  to  fall  on  the  retina. 

ICyrlaa  (Gr.  fivptdt).  Ten  thousand.  The 
word  is  often  used  as  expressiye  of  an  indefinite 
multitude. 

Xyrlalltre*  A  French  measure  of  capacity 
equal  to  ten  thousand  litres,  or  610,280  cubic 
inches. 

ICyrUun^tre.  A  French  measure  equal 
to  ten  thousand  mitres ;  it  is  the  equiyalent 
of  two  leagues  of  the  old  measure.     [Mea- 

BUBBS.] 

MCyiiapodB  (Gr.  ff*ptdf,  mgriad,  and  vovSf 
foot).  The  name  of  a  class  of  Articulate  ani- 
mals, including  those  which  haye  an  indeter- 
minate number  of  jointed  feet,  equalling  that 
of  the  articulations  of  the  body. 

Myrioa  (Lat;  Gr.  iivpixriy  The  typical 
genus  of  the  Myricaeea,  consisting  of  small 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  one  of  which,  M.  Gale,  is 
a  natiye  of  bogs  in  this  country,  and  is  called 
Sweet  Ghile  or  Bog  Myrtle  on  account  of  its 
fragrant  leayes.  Tlie  pleasant  add  fruit  of  AT. 
sapida,  which  is  about  as  large  as  a  cherry,  is 
eaten  in  KepoL  The  most  important,  howeyer, 
is  the  wax-bearing  M.  cer\fera,  the  fruits  of 
which  are  coated  oyer  with  a  thickish  waxy 
secretion. 

MyiioaeosB  (Myrica,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  small  order  of  diclinous  Exogens  of  the 
Amental  alliance,  distinguished  by  their  one- 
celled  oyary  and  single  erect  seed  with  a  supe- 
rior radicle.  The  oraer  comprises  only  Myrica 
and  one  or  two  other  small  genera. 

Myriola.  That  portion  of  wax  which  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  melts  at  147^  Fahr. 
The  wax  of  the  Myrica  cerifera  afiTords  it. 

IKsrrioylic  Aleoliol.  The  hvdrated  oxide 
of  myricyL  The  oxide  of  myncyl  exists  in 
bees-wax  in  combination  with  palmitic  acid, 
and  is  liberated  in  the  hydratea  form  by  the 
action  of  caustic  potash.  Myricylic  alcohol  is 
a  colourless  solid,  of  a  silky  lustre,  melting  at 
186°  Fahr. 

Myrtoraina  (Gr.  /ivptds,  a  myriad,  and 
6pdu,  I  view).  A  picture  made  up  of  framents 
of  buildings,  landscapes,  &c.,  so  as  to  admit  of 
an  infinity  of  combinations, 
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Kjrtotie  Aeld  (Gt.  /t^Opop,  unffuetU).  One 
of  the  fatty  adda  contained  in  the  expressed 
oil  of  nutmeg. 

Myrlstioft  (Or.  itvpierut^f,  fit  for  anoint- 
ing). The  genua  of  Myristieaeem  which  yields 
the  Nutmeg.  This  frmt  ia  the  produce  of  M, 
mosckaia,  or  officinalis,  a  tree  of  the  Molucca 
Isles,  Jaya,  &c.  growing  twenty  feet  or  more  in 
height)  bearing  elliptic  leayes,  and  axillary 
clusters  of  flowers.  The  fruity  which  resembles 
a  peach,  bursts  into  two  pieces,  by  which  the 
enclosed  seed  oorered  by  its  azillode  or  false 
aril  (Mace)  is  exposed.  The  seed  has  a  hard 
outer  shell,  which  is  remoyed  when  dry,  the 
albuminous  interior  mass  forming  the  Nutmeg 
of  the  shops.  The  most  esteemed  are  those 
of  Penang.  M,  fatuoj  Otoba,  tomentoaa,  acu- 
minata, and  others,  especially  the  firsts  yield 
nutmegs  which  find  their  way  into  the  mar- 
ket from  Brazil,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
Madagascar. 

MyHsttoaoeoB  (Myristica,  one  of  the  ge- 
nera^. A  natural  oider  of  arborescent  Exogens 
inhaoiting  the  tropics  and  belonging  to  the 
Henispemal  alliance  of  diclinous  JBxogens,  in 
which  they  are  known  by  their  Talyate  cup- 
shaped  calyx,  and  their  ruminated  albumen. 
On  account  of  its  ajpetalous  flowers  it  has  been 
sometimes  placed  in  Jjauraoea,  from  which  it 
is  distinguished  by  the  structure  of  the  calyx, 
anthers,  and  fruit.  Brown  places  it  between 
Proteacea  and  Lauraoem ;  ana  it  has  also  been 
regarded  as  an  apetalous  form  of  AnoTiacetf, 
agreeing  in  the  trunerous  flowers,  arillate  seed, 
ruminated  albumen  and  minute  embryo.  The 
bark  generally  abounds  in  an  acrid  juice,  which 
is  yisdd  and  stains  red.  The  rind  of  the  f^t 
is  caustic ;  the  aril  and  albumen  of  Myristiea 
moschaiOf  the  former  known  under  the  name  of 
Mace  and  the  latter  of  Nutmeg,  are  important 
aromatica  abounding  in  a  fixed  oil  of  a  con- 
sistence analogous  to  fat,  which,  in  a  species 
called  Viroia  sebtfera,  is  so  copious  as  to  be 
extracted  easily  by  immersing  the  seeds  in  hot 
water. 

ISjfisUii.  Hyristate  of  glyceryl,  from 
nutmeg-butter. 

XyrmeeoMiis  (Gr.  m^m^»  ont ;  ^^f >  Hf^)* 
A  genus  of  Marsupial  quadrupeds  which  feed 
on  ants.  The  only  known  species,  Myrmcoo- 
bias  fasdatus,  is  a  natiye  of  Australia. 

Mynneeopliaf  a  (Gr.  fi^pfiii^,  and  ^7w, 
I  eat).  The  name  of  a  genus  of.  Edentate 
quadrupeds  which  feed  on  ants,  and  are  called 
ant-eaters.  They  are  peculiar  to  the  continent 
of  South  America. 

MynaelaoBldMi  ^Gr.  ft^Mn^  ftnd  x4mp, 
Hon),  The  family  of  msects  commonly  called 
ant-UonSf  haying  the  genus  MyrmtHeon  as  the 
type. 

MjrmldttBS  (Gr.  UvpiiMr^t),  The  fol- 
lowers whom  Achilles  led  firom  fhthia  to 
the  Trojan  war.  The  name  (like  that  of 
Achilles,  Helen,  Paris,  and  many  others) 
cannot  be  explained  by  any  Greek  words. 
According  to  one  yersion  of  the  myth,  Zeus 
deceiyed  Eurymedusa,  daughter  of  Cleitus,  in 
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the  fonn  of  an  ant  (fi^fti|(),  and  beeame  the 
father  of  Myrmidon,  the  eponym  of  the  HJ^ 
midones.  The  Homeric  poems  exhibit  the 
Myrmidons  as  warriors  who  cannot  act  except 
at  the  bidding  of  Achilleus.  Where  he  ap- 
pears, they  rush  forth  like  woWes,  xiicM  h 
\\ll,  xyi.  166).  The  simile  which  follom 
I  lays  special  stress  on  tlie  fieiy  colour  of  their 
I  cheeks,  and  the  blood-red  hue  of  their  tongnei 
'  and  jaws.  These  images  are  in  strict  accord- 
'  ance  with  the  solar  character  of  Achilles 
[Mttroloot],  and  the  expresmon  \inmt  thus 
j  at  once  suggests  a  comparison  with  the  mtths 
I  of  Ltcaok,  CaUisto  and  Areas,  and  with  the 
epithet  Lycius  {Kinctos)  applied  to  Phsbos 
'  (^Eschylus,  Theb,  146).  The  M^mnidonavoold 
'  thus  be  the  streaming  rays  which  break  fonh 
I  when  the  sun  reappears  after  being  yelled  Ir 
clouds.    [Epic  ;  Iliai>.] 

Mjrobalan  (Gr.  /ivpoiSdUcvos,  because  for- 
merly used  in  the  preparation  of  ungneot^ . 
A  bitterish  austere  fruit,  brought  from  lodiii. 
Belleric  Myrobalans  are  the  &uit  of  Termnolxa 
BeUerica,  Chebulic  of  T,  Chebula,  Indian  of  T. 
dtrina,  Myrobalans  are  used  by  the  HiQd:a 
in  calico  printing  and  medicine.  The  froits  o: 
EmbUca  officinalis  are  sometimes  called  Embbc 
Myrobalans. 

Kyronlo  Aeid.  One  of  the  componecU 
of  black  mustard  seed. 

Mjrrosln.    [Mustahd,  On.  of.] 

9ljroap«mram  (Gr.  A&^P^f  ui^  ^^9^ 
seed).  To  this  genus  of  Legumincsa  beloce 
the  plants  yieldmg  the  Balaams  of  J^ero  acii 
of  Tolu.  The  first  is  the  produce  of  M.f^ 
ruiferumf  and  is  obtained  by  making  inci- 
sions in  the  bark,  thrusting  cotton  rags  iato 
the  woimd,  and  lighting  a  fire  round  the 
tree  to  liquefy  the  balsam.  The  rags  ue 
afterwards  boiled,  and  the  balsam  collect^' 
below.  It  has  a  fragrant  aromatic  smell  and 
taste,  and  has  been  used  in  chronic  cough.*, 
&c  The  second  is  similar  in  character,  sa^ 
is  deriyed  from  M,  toltttfemm.  They  Ki 
tropical  American  trees,  with  unequallj  pis* 
nate  leayes,  and  axillary  racemra  of  iraite 
or  rose-coloured  flowers. 

Xyrozyllo  Aold  (G^.  ^^r,  and  ^rt, 
sharp),  A  substance  obtained  from  the  Fen- 
yian  balsam,  the  produce  of  the  Myrospermu* 
fvnti^eram,  formerly  called  MyrrixyUm, 

Mjrrrli  (Lat  myrrha,  Gr./&v^^).  Thisgon 
resin  is  imported  ixom  Turkey.  It  is  produc^i 
by  BaUam/odendron  Myrrha  in  irregular  tears 
and  lumps,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  a  tia* 

nt  ooour,  and  a  warm  but  bitter  tast«- 
I  a  good  stimulating  tonic  medidne,  and 
is  giyen  in  doses  of  fiom  flyo  to  treatj 
grains. 

aSyiTlilo  Aold.  A  substanoe  obtained  by 
heating  the  resin  of  myrrh. 

MCyrstDaoeoB  (Myrsine,  one  of  the  genenV 
A  natural  order  of  perigynoos  Ekogena,  re* 
ferred  by  lindley  to  his  Oortusal  allianee.  Is 
this  group  they  are  known  by  tiuir  vwdj 
stems,  by  haying  stamens  opposite  the  petals, 
and  by  their  indehiscent    drupftecoofl  init 
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They  oocnr  chiefly  in  islands  of  eqnable  tern- 
peiBtore,  as  those  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  Mau- 
ritius, Bourbon,  and  Madagascar.  Many  of 
them  are  ornamental,  but  little  is  known  of 
their  properties.  Bread  is  said  to  be  made 
from  tne  pounded  seeds  of  Th(ophrasta  Jumtri 
in  St.  Domingo. 

Xyrtaeeae  (Myrtus,  one  of  the  genera). 
An  important  natural  order  of  polypetalous 
Exogenous  plants  of  a  woody  texture,  frequently 
forming  small  trees,  and  found  in  all  tropicsd 
and  temperate  countries,  where  they  are  often 
cultirated  for  the  sake  of  their  valuable 
aromatic  properties.  They  belong  to  the  Myr- 
tal  alliance  of  epigynous  Exogens ;  and  their 
most  essential  characters  are  to  haye  poly- 
petalous calycifloral  flowers,  indefinite  stamens, 
round  erect  anthers,  inferior  fruit,  and  dotted 
leaves  with  an  intra-marginal  vein.  The  spices 
Clcves  and  Pimento  are  produced  by  Gzryo- 
phyUus  aromaticus  and  Eugenia  Pim$nta ;  the 
agreeable  fruits  called  (hiava^  Jamroaade^  and 
lioseapplea  are  yielded  by  Pridium  Cfuava, 
Eugenia  malaccensis^  &c ;  while  the  enormous 
Gum'trees,  or  EucaiypH,  of  New  Holland,  and 
the  Melaleuca,  wmch  furnishes  the  oil  of 
cajeputf  also  belong  to  the  order.  Myrtacea 
are  nearly  related  to  the  Onagraceous  order, 
from  which  they  differ  in  having  an  indefinite 
number  of  stunens ;  and  to  Mdattomacea, 
which  have  rostrate  infiected  anthers  and 
ribbed  leaves. 

Mjrrtla.    [Mtbtds.] 

IKyrtafl  (Lat;  Gr.  iilproi).  The  typical 
genus  of  the  order  Myrtaeew,  and  best  luiown 
by  the  Common  Myrtle,  M.  eommunia,  a  shrub 
with  fragrant  shining  evergreen  leaves  and 
white  flowers.  Amongstthe  ancients  the  Myrtle 
was  held  sacred  to  Venus.  The  wood  is  very 
hard,  and  beautifully  mottled. 

Mysoiine.  An  anhydrous  carbonate  of 
copper  found  at  Mysore  in  India. 

VCjmtafltneflB  (Qr.  fidara^,  the  ^PP^  Up  or 
nunutache).  The  name  of  a  family  ot  infusories 
of  the  tribe  Trichoda,  including  those  which 
have  superficial  cilia,  or  fine  hair-Hke  processes, 
disposea  in  groups.  Many  species  of  animals 
derive  their  trivial  name  from  the  same  root, 
as  the  VespertiUo  myatacinus,  or  whiskered  bat ; 
the  Caprimttlgtu  myeticalia,  or  bearded  goat- 
sucker; the  Cypselua  myetacetu,  or  beuded 
swift,  &c. 

Mysteries  (Or.  itAet,  to  be  closed  or  shut, 
hence  mv^»  ^  initiate  in  mysteries,  tiimns,  one 
fo  initiated,  and  fiiwr^pior).  The  desire  to 
shroud  certain  doctrines  or  cefemonies  in  an 
obscurity  penetrable  only  by  those  who  have 
undergone  a  systematic  initiation  seems  to  have 
been  common  to  most  andent  nations.  Thus, 
we  find  such  mysteries  or  orgies  existing  in 
Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  £0.;  and  it  has 
been  thought  that  in  the  latter  the^  were 
directly  derived  from  the  former.  But  if  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  Greek  mysteries  were 
greatly  modified  by  the  influence  of  Egyptian 
sacerdotalism,  the  existence  of  mysteries  in 
Greece  before  any  such  influence  could  have 
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been  exercised  seems  scarcely  less  dear.  Beyond 
this,  the  subject  is  involved  in  great  uncertainty, 
and  it  might  be  rash  to  do  more  than  state 
the  opinions,  sometimes  conflicting,  which  have 
been  entertained  by  historical  critics  with 
regard  to  the  origin  and  character  of  these 
mysteries.  The  idea  that  from  beginning  to 
end  they  were  an  imposition  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  extending  the  authority  of  priests, 
may  perhaps  be  dismissed  at  once.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  oracles,  the  mystejries  could  never 
with  such  a  foundation  have  held  their  ground, 
while  it  is  also  certain  that  the  initiated  were 
not  only  not  all  priests,  but  numbered  among 
their  ranks  some  of  the  wisest  thinkers  and 
the  greatest  statesmen.  In  Greece,  and  espe- 
cially at  Eleusis,  the  rites  had  apparently 
a  local  significance,  and  were  directly  referred 
to  distinctively  Felasgic  gods ;  hence  some  his- 
torians have  connected  the  mysteries  with  the 
Srimitive  religion  of  Greece,  before  the  intro- 
uction  of  the  frenzied  rite.s  of  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Thrace.  Thus  Bishop  Thirlwall 
regards  them  as  'the  remains  of  a  worship 
which  preceded  the  rise  of  the  Hellenic  mytho- 
logy and  its  attendant  rites,  grounded  on  a 
view  of  nature,  less  fancifiil,  more  earnest, 
and  better  fitted  to  awaken  both  philosophical 
thought  and  religious  feeling.'  At  the  same 
time  he  thinks  it  '  extremely  doubtful  how  far 
they  were  ever  used  for  the  exposition  of  theo- 
logical doctrines  differing  from  the  popular 
creed.'  {History  of  Greece,  ch.  xii.)  In  the 
same  way,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
all  confused  in  the  minds  of  various  authors, 
Mr.  Grote  (History  of  Greece,  part  i.  ch.  i.) 
infers  a  close  correspondence  in  character  be- 
tween the  rites  of  tne  Idsan  Zeus  in  Crete, 
of  D^m&t^r  at  Eleusis,  of  the  Cabeiri  in  Sumo- 
thrace,  and  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  at  Delphi  and 
Thebes.  These  rites  were  in  his  opinion  ori- 
ginally devoid  of  the  element  of  mysticism  or 
8ecre<7  which,  '  if  not  originally  derived  from 
Egypt,  at  least  received  from  thence  its  great- 
est stimulus : '  but  he  adds  that  this  chanp^e 
altered  also  the  original  idea,  and  that  the 
secrets  which  they  now  professed  to  teach 
would  *  be  such  as  to  justify  by  their  tenor  the 
interdict  on  public  divulgation,'  and  he  con- 
cludes that  it  has  never  been  shown,  and  is  to 
the  last  degree  improbable, '  that  any  recondite 
doctrine,  religious  orphilosophical,  was  attached 
to  the  mysteries,  or  contained  in  the  holy 
stories,'  whether  of  the  Egyptian  priesta  or  any 
others.  On  the  other  hand.  Dean  Milroan 
{History  <(f  Ckristianiiy,  vol.  i.  ch.  i.)  attributes 
to  them  a  Pantheistic  doctrine,  and  a  morality 
springing  from  the  ancient  Nature-worship  of 
the  East.  But  that  the  character  of  these 
mysteries  was  essentially  dramatic,  is  beyond 
question.  (Grote,  History  of  Greece,  part  ii. 
ch.  xliii.  vol.  v.  282,  note.)  This  fact  is  clearly 
proved  hy  the  concluding  ceremonies  of  the 
greater  Eleusinian  mysteries  (apart  from  any- 
thing which  may  have  preceded  them),  when 
the  initiated,  returning  to  Athens,  sat  down  to 
rest  on  the  roadside,  and  assailed  all  passers- 
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by  on  tlie  bridge  of  the  Cephisus  with  coarse 
ribaldry  and  ri£cnle.  This  jesting  and  scoffing, 
according  to  the  local  explanation,  merely  re- 
presented the  rude  playfi^ess  of  the  serrant- 
maid  lambd,  who  (in  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
DSm^t&r)  is  said  to  haye  distracted  the  grief 
of  the  sorrowing  goddess.  (Grote's  History  of 
Greece,  Yol.  i.  p.  56  &c.) 

Of  the  Egyptian  mysteries,  and  the  alleged 
marvels  which  they  reyealed  to  the  initiated, 
little  can  be  said  with  certainty.  Probably 
'  their  ceremonies  were  at  once  more  licentious 
and  more  profane  in  the  outpouring  both  of 
joy  and  sorrow  than  the  Greek;'  and  an 
intricate  yet  thoroughly  oiganiseid  priestly 
system  brought  the  dramatic  dbaracter  of  their 
mysteries  to  bear  with  greater  power  on  the 
minds  of  the  worshippers.  The  symbolical 
instruction,  which  is  said  to  haye  been  giyen  in 
these  mysteries,  forms  the  groundwork  of  some 
chapters  in  Moore's  Tale  of  the  Epicurean. 
(For  a  further  account  of  them,  see  Cabinet 
Cydopadia,  yol.  Ixi. ;  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  An^ 
dent  EffyptianSf  yol.  ii.  second  series.) 

It  is,  howeyer,  urged  by  some,  that  the 
opinions  already  noticed  afford  only  a  partial 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mysteries ; 
that  religious  celebrations  accompanied  by  rites 
which  are  in  yarying  measure  common  to 
Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Hindustan, 
and  other  countries,  cannot  be  explained  by 
reference  to  local  customs,  legends,  or  myths 
of  any  one  of  those  countries ;  that  no  theoiy 
can  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  which  fails  to 
throw  light  on  the  scattered  and  broken  eyi- 
deuces  which  seem  to  indicate  a  common  origin 
for  all;  that  this  common  origin  seems  to 
be  the  worship  of  the  yiyifying  principle,  as 
exhibited  in  the  procreatiye  powers  of  Hying 
beings,  and  symbolised  in  the  rites  of  Adonis, 
Aphrodite,  Isis,  Thammuz,  D^m^t^r,  and  other 
deities.  That  the  LncoA  from  time  immemorial 
has  been  a  chief  symbol  of  Hindu  worship, 
is,  it  is  maintained,  as  little  to  be  questioned 
as  that  the  adoration  of  the  Phallus  entered 
largely  into  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  corres- 
ponding emblem  to  the  Linga  was  the  Yoni,  or 
symbol  of  the  earth,  as  the  mother  of  liying 
things ;  and  this  symbol,  under  its  name  Argha, 
signifying  a  cup  or  yessel,  gaye  rise,  it  is 
a&med,  to  the  myth  of  the  ship  Argo  (signum 
in  modum  libumse  figuratum:  Tacitus,  Germ,  9), 
Iswarra  (Dionysus)  being  styled  Argha-Nautha, 
or  lord  of  the  boat-shaped  yesseL  The  au- 
thority of  Theodoret,  Amobius,  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria  is  claimed  for  the  assertion  that 
the  Yoni  of  the  Hindus  was  an  object  of  yene- 
ration  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  and  it  is 
asserted  that  the  purification  of  women  in  these 
mysteries  (dS  exhibited  in  yases  in  the  Hamil- 
touian  collection  at  the  British  Museum), 
answered  closely  to  that  of  the  Sacti  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Hindus. 

The  whole  subject  requires  obyiously  the 
greatest  caution,  and  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny 
of  facts  and  eyidence ;  but  as  the  enquiry  is 
still  in  a  yeiy  early  stage,  it  would  be  premature 
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to  add  any  further  remarks  to  the  foRgmng 
sketch  of  the  seyeral  opinions  enteituned  bj 
recent  writers. 

Mysteries.  In  Modem  literature,  a  spedfls 
of  dramatic  composition,  with  characten  and 
eyents  drawn  from  sacredhistory.  Themjvtehei 
of  the  middle  ages  are  thought  by  some  to  baTe 
been  first  introauoed  by  pil^ims  retomiiig  from 
the  Holy  Land.  They  originated  among,  and 
were  probably  first  performed  by,  ecclesiastics. 
Howeyer  serious  and  solemn  the  eyents  whieli 
were  represented  in  these  singular  oompoatioDs, 
there  were  inyariably,  in  the  later  myst^ri^s, 
two  characters  introduced  to  make  sport  for 
the  multitude :  namely,  the  Deril  and  tlK 
Vice — a  personage  accoutred  in  a  long  jerkiii, 
a  cap  with  ass's  ears,  and  a  dagger  of  latL 
He  is  now  best  remembered  by  the  allnsioDsto 
his  character  and  office  in  the  plays  of  Shai* 
speare.  Miracles,  or  miracle-plays,  irerc  a 
species  of  mysteiy :  they  are  usually  said  to 
haye  represented  the  martyrdoms  of  saints. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  mysteries  wen 
succeeded  by  moralities,  which  were  much  in 
yogue  about  the  time  when  the  ReformatioD 
made  its  chief  progress  in  JCngland.  The 
characters  in  moralities  were  allegorical  p«> 
sonages.  Seyeral  of  these  performances,  some 
by  no  means  destitute  of  poetical  merit,  remain 
to  us.  They  may  be  considered  as  the  last 
step  in  the  progress  made  by  the  dramatic  ait 
in  modem  Europe,  before  it  reached  the  statioo 
and  character  which  it  has  eyer  since  retained 

The  first  biblical  play  on  record  is  on  Moee«, 
and  was  the  work  of  a  Jew  named  Ezekiel  is 
the  second  century;  the  second  is  a  Greek 
tragedy  on  the  Passion  by  Gregoiy  Nazianzen. 
Keligious  plays  were  at  an  early  time  intn>- 
duced  into  oonyents,  and  eagerly  welcomed  u 
breaking  the  monotcmy  of  conyent  life.  A 
German  abbess  named  Hroswitha  composed 
some  dramas  of  this  kind  in  the  tenth  centnn. 
A  great  Passion-play  is  still  celebrated  ereit 
tenth  year  at  the  httle  yillage  of  Oberammerp^ 
in  Bayaria ;  and  such  representations  maj  be 
seen  more  frequently  in  the  Basque  coontn. 
(Lecky,  ^story  of  Raiumalism^  yol.  ii.  ch.  ri ; 
Francesque  Michel, />i\iy9.&u^t(«;  Edinhr$^ 
Review,  April  1864,  p.  378  &c) 

MCysttoiun.  In  Religion,  a  word  of  Ten 
yague  signification,  applied,  for  the  most  pait^ 
indiscriminately  to  all  those  yiews  or  tendeo* 
des  in  religion  which  aspire  towards  a  nor? 
direct  communication  between  man  and  God  [v^ 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  but  throne^ 
the  inward  perception  of  the  mind)  than  that 
which  may  be  obtained  through  rerelati^'ii 
Thus,  the  Pantheism  of  the  ancient  philosopht?^ 
and  many  modem  religionists,  which  sappc«f<| 
a  Qod  existing  in  all  space  and  matter,  ao  '> 
reyealed  to  us  in  the  outward  manifestations 
of  things ;  the  Quietism  of  Madame  Guvnr. 
F^nelon,  frc,  who  sought  for  direct  reyelatan 
from  the  Diyinity  to  the  belieyer  in  a  spe.^i'^ 
of  ecstasy ;  the  Pietism  of  MoUnos ;  t}  '^ 
doctrines  of  the  Illuminati  in  Ovrmany;  th*' 
yisions  of  Swedenborg:  and  some  of  the  notio'^s 
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pteyalent  among  the  Hethodists  and  other 
sects  among  ourselyes — ^all  approximate  to 
mysticism. 

M^ftliolofjr  (G^.  fiuOo\oyla).  By  this  term 
is  generally  understood  the  body  of  legends  or 
traditions  nanded  down  by  a  people  respecting 
their  gods,  heroes,  and  preternatural  oeings. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  mythology  of 
all  the  Aryan  nations  has  a  common  source 
and  groundwork:  and  that  this  groundwork 
was  the  ordinary  speech  of  the  people  before 
the  dispersion  of  the  race.    This  language,  as 
is  evident  from  the  Vedic  Hymns,  &c.,  attached 
a  living  force  to  all  natural  objects ;  and  when 
its  original  meaning  had  been  half  foivotten  by 
the  several  branches  of  the  race  in  their  new 
homes,  its  expressions  still  remained  in  the 
description  of  personal  and  anthropomorphous 
gods.    Every  word  became  an  attribute,  and 
all  ideas,  once  grouped  around  a  single  object, 
branched    off  into    distinct    persomfications. 
Thus  the  sun  had  been  the  lord  of  light,  the 
driver  of  the  chariot  of  the  day ;  he  had  toiled 
and  laboured  for  men,  and  sunk  down  to  rest 
after  hard  battle  in  the  evening.    From  such 
phrases  sprang  Phoebus  and  Apollo ;  and  while 
Helios  remained  enthroned  m  the  sun,  his 
toils  and  death-struggles  were  transferred  to 
Heracles  (Hercules).  Thus  Endymion,  a  word 
meaning  nothing  more  than. the  setting  sim, 
became  a  youth  who  slept  in   the  cave  of 
Latmos  (or  forgetfulness).     [Lbthb  and  La- 
TONA.]    Hence  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks, 
Komans,  &c.,  becomes  strictly  a  part  of  com- 
parative philology,  and  can  only  be  explained 
by  it. 

Mttholoot,  Compasattvb.  As  long  as  any 
people  are  acquainted  only  with  their  own 
legends  and  their  own  language,  it  is  as  impos- 
sible for  them  to  analyse  these  tales  to  any  good 
purpose  as  it  was  for  Cssar  to  know  that  the 
Gauls  whom  he  subdued  spoke  a  language  akin 
to  bis  own.  The  Greek  could  not  of  course  fail 
to  see  the  meaning  of  many  names  in  his  mytho- 
logy. He  could  not  but  know  that  such  names 
as  Telephassa,  Eurycleia,  Eurygeneia,  loU, 
Phaethon,  were  words  which  signified  light, 
far-shooting  and  wide-spreading:  but  there 
were  many  others  of  which  he  could  make 
nothing.  He  had  received  the  exquisite 
legend  of  Hbrmbs  [which  see] ;  but  he  had 
not  the  clue  to  guide  him  to  the  origin  of  the 
name :  and  he  was  wholly  unable  to  explain 
such  names  as  Achilleus,  Paris,  Helen,  Pro- 
cris,  Ixion,  by  any  words  belonging  to  his  own 
language.  Hence  he  was  driven  to  conjecture ; 
and  each  false  guess  became  probably  the 
germ  of  a  new  version  of  the  myth,  while  it 
removed  the  tale  farther  firom  its  original 
condition  of  mythical  speech  into  the  con- 
crete form  of  an  anthropomorphous  and  not 
unfrequently  repulsive  and  immoral  legend. 
Of  these  tales  each  country  and  almost  every 
city  retained  its  own  version,  without  any  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  for  the  most  part 
only  difierent  forms  of  the  same  story.  Thus 
the  citizen  of  Argos  took  pride  in  the  myths 
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which  clustered  round  the  name  of  Perseus ; 
while  the  men  of  Athens,  Calydon,  and  Thebes 
had  their  tales  of  Theseus,  (Edipus,  and  Me- 
leagros.  Yet  the  deeds  attributed  to  them 
resembled  each  other  in  a  way  which  nothing 
but  the  difference  of  names  could  have  hidden 
from  their  eyes.  Perseus  is  the  destroyer,  and 
he  is  the  slayer  of  Medusa  and  the  Libyan 
monster ;  but  Apollo,  also  the  destroyer,  slays 
the  serpent  P^rthon,  and  Bellerophon  is  the 
slayer  of  Belleros.  Perseus  goes  to  the  land 
of  the  Graise  and  the  Gorgons  against  his 
will ;  but  against  his  will  Heracles  also  toiled 
for  Eurystheus,  and  Apollo  served  as  a  bond- 
man in  the  house  of  Admetus.  Theseus  also 
is  a  destroyer.  He  slays  the  Minotaur,  and 
destroys  the  mighty  robbers  who  desolated  the 
land.  Perseus  again  is  the  child  of  Danad, 
and  the  golden  uiower ;  but  Phoebus  is  bom 
in  Lykia,  the  land  of  light.  [Ltoaok.]  All 
these  heroes,  again,  move  from  east  to  west, 
Perseus  to  the  home  of  the  Gorgons,  Heracles 
to  the  land  of  the  Hesperides,  Kephalos  from 
Hymettus  to  the  Leucadian  cape.  They  are  all 
armed  with  invincible  weapons:  Apollo  Chy- 
saor  bears  his  sword;  Artemis  the  spear  which 
slays  Procris ;  Bellerophon,  Heracles,  and  Achil- 
leus the  arrows  which  no  enemy  may  with- 
stand. All  labour  for  the  good  of  men,  and 
the  life  of  all  closes  in  darkness,  and  gene- 
rally with  disaster.  Perseus  slays  Acrisios, 
(Edipus  kills  Laios,  Kephalos  destroys  Procris ; 
and  all  do  these  deeds  unwittingly.  These 
parallelisms  may  be  indefinitely  extended. 
CEklipus,  Paris,  Perseus,  Telephos,  are  all  im- 
mediately after  their  birth  cast  forth  to  die : 
all  are  preserved  in  the  same  way  with  Cyrus, 
Romulus,  and  Chandragupta.  If  Theseus  aban- 
dons Ariadnd,  Paris  forsakes  (£non£,  while 
Deianeira  and  Coronis  are  deserted  by  Hera- 
cles and  Apollo.  The  imagery  which  runs 
through  the  legends  is  the  same.  A  spot- 
less white  bull  bears  Europa  across  the  sea : 
a  golden  ram  carries  away  the  children  of 
Nepheld,  the  cloud.  Hermes  steals  the  herds 
of  Phoebus,  the  lord  of  light ;  while  Phaethusa 
and  Lampetie,  the  bright  and  glistering,  lead 
the  cattle  of  Helios,  the  sun,  to  their  pastures. 
But  while  to  the  Greeks  all  these  were  different 
personages,  their  l^ends  exhibit  many  points 
of  contact:  and  thus  the  epos  of  Areos,  for 
example,  is  twisted  into  a  complicate  chain 
with  that  of  Attica.  All  this  by  itself  is 
remarkable  enough ;  but  the  wonder  becomes 
much  greater  when  we  find  stories  substantially 
the  same  recurring  in  the  mythology  of  North- 
ern Europe.  The  Norse  heroes  are  likewise 
destroyers  of  dragons  that  lie  coiled  round  sleep- 
ing maidens,  and  Sifirit  and  Sigurdr  toil  and 
fight  for  others  not  less  than  Heracles,  Perseus, 
Achilleus,  or  Bellerophon.  If  Heracles  sees 
I0I6  again  at  the  end  of  his  career,  if  Briseis  is 
restored  to  Achilleus,  and  (Enond  to  Paris,  so 
Brenhyldr  comes  before  Sigurdr  in  the  hour 
of  his  death.  Like  Achilleus,  the  Norse  Baldr 
and  the  Persian  Isfendiyar  can  be  wounded 
only  in  a  single  spot.    The  life  of  Meleagios 
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cannot  be  cut  short  until  the  torch  kindled  at 
his  birth  has  been  extinguished :  and,  like  the 
Jewish  Samson,  Nisos  cannot  be  overcome  as 
long    as  the    mystic    locks  of   hair   remain 
unshorn.    The  tale  of  Perseus  is  repeated  in 
that  of  his  descendant  Heracles,  but  so  is  that 
of  Siguidr  in  the  legend  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog. 
Thus  the  Hellenic  and  the  Norse  tales  hare 
each  their  own  significance ;  but  they  all  point 
in  the  same  direction.    It  is  the  same  story  of 
the  struggling  and  toiling  sim,  producing  fruits 
for  the  children  of  men,  conquering  his  enemies, 
but  conquered  himself  by  an  inexorable  fate. 
Procris,  in  the  Athenian  legend,  is  the  child  of 
Hers6  the  dew,  Eos  is  still  the  morning,  8el6n6 
is  still  the  moon,  Endymion  is  the  son  of  Aeth- 
lios  the  toiler,  Phaethon  is  still  the  brilliant 
child  of  Helios,  the  sun.     Judging,  then,  from 
the  evidence  before  us,  we  should  be  led  to  infer 
that  where  the  Greek  spoke  of  Perseus,  the  slayer 
of  Medusa,  as  being  the  child  of  Danad,  the 
ancestors  of  the  Greek  had  spoken  of  the  sun, 
the  destroyer  of  night,  as  the  child  of  the 
golden  dawn;  that  when  the  Homeric  poets 
spoke  of  the  death  of  Achilleus  and  Meleagros, 
their  fathers  had  spoken  of  the  brief  but  mag- 
nificent career  of  the  short-lived  sun.    It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  if  adequate  evidence  for 
such  a  form  of  speech  could  be  found,  it  would 
furnish  the  key  to  the  mythology  not  only  of 
the  Greek,  but  of  the  Teuton,  the  Scandinavian, 
and  the  Persian.     Under  the  head  of  Lak- 
ouAOB  it  has  been  shown  that  the  discovery 
of  Sanscrit  rendered  a  science  of  comparative 
philology  not  only  possible,  but  certain.    The 
same  discovery  supplied  the  mythological  key 
which  had  been  so  long  sought  in  vain.    This 
key  is  furnished  by  the  earlier  Vedic  hymns. 
(Max  Miiller,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature.) 
In  these  hymns,  Kephalos,  Procris,  Hermes, 
Daphne,  stand  forth  as  simple  names  for  the 
sun,  the  dew,  the  wind,  and  the  dawn,  each  re- 
cognised as  such,  yet  each  endowed  with  the 
most  perfect  consciousness.    In  these  hjrmns, 
when  the  night  comes,  the  people  say,  '  Our 
friend  the  sun  is  dead :  will  he  rise  ?  will  the 
dawn  come  back  again?'  and  thus  we  see 
at  once  the  death  of  Heracles  or  Kephalos, 
and  the  weary  waiting  while  Leto  struggles 
with  the  birth   of  Phoebus.     When  the  day 
comes   back,    the   cry,   *Rise!    our  life,   our 
spirit  is  come  back,'  carries  us  at  once  to 
the  Homeric  hymn  and  the  joyous  shout  of 
all  the  gods  when  Phoebus  springs  to  life  and 
light  in  Delos.    In  these  early  songs,  the  dawn 
is  a  maiden  loved  by  Indra,  from  whose  pursuit 
she  flies,  as  Daphne  fled  from  Apollo,  and  the 
tale  of   Orpheus   and   Eurydike  appears  in 
its  earlier  (Lress  as  the  legend  of  Urvast  and 
Purikravas.   The  morning  with  its  early  breeze 
exhibits  the  germ  of  the  tale  of  Hermes,  and 
betrays  the  first  sign  of  the  faithlessness  of 
Helen.     [Paris.]    At  once,  names  which  in 
Greek    mythology   had    defied    all    analysis 
become  transparently  clear.      The  Kentaurs 
or  CBKTAnHS  are  the  Sanscrit  Gandharvas,  the 
bright  cloudy  in  whose  arms  the  sun  reposes 
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as  he  journeys  through  the  sky.  Izicm,  .the 
lawless  lover  of  H6ra,  is  identified  with  the 
Sanscrit  Akshiv&n,  the  being  who  tams  on 
a  wheel,  the  four-spoked  Gross  seen  in  the 
heavens  at  noontide. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  language  which  might 
be  both  innocent  and  beautiful  when  applied 
to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  natural  world, 
might  assume  incongruous,  repulsive,  or  dis- 
gusting phases,  when  these  sights  and  sounds 
are  anthropomorphised.  Thus  CEdipus  like 
Perseus  slays  his  ^[randsire,  and  as  Heracles 
is  in  the  end  reunited  to  loU,  is  afterwards 
solaced  with  the  love  of  loeastd  ( Jocasta).  But 
locastA  is  his  mother :  and  the  application  of 
Greek  ethical  sentiment  converted  the  legsnd 
into  an  appalling  tale  of  ineeet,  disaster,  and 
ruin,  imtil  in  the  end  Antigon6  comforts  him 
in  his  dying  hour,  as  lol^,  Briseis,  and  (£non6 
stand  at  last  by  the  side  of  those  who  had  loved 
them  and  forsaken  them.  Of  such  legends  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  present  only  varying 
forms ;  how  closely  these  forms  resemble  each 
other,  can  be  determined  only  by  an  analysis 
of  those  poems,  for  which  we  have  here  no 
space;  but  such  an  examination  seems  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  not  only  in  the 
chief  incidents  of  the  story,  but  in  the  personal 
characteristics  of  Achilleus  and  Odysseus,  of 
Paris  and  Helen^  of  Phaethon  and  Telemachos, 
the  Homeric  poets  worked  on  materials  which 
came  to  them  as  a  heritage  from  times  long 
since  passed  away.  They  might  embellish  the 
materials,  but  they  could  not,  and  assuredly 
they  have  not,  in  each  case,  departed  from  the 
tvpe  set  before  them.  It  would  follow,  then, 
mat  the  characters  which  they  portrayed  are 
not  in  strictness  of  speech  national,  or  indeed 
even  human.  We  have  nothing  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  fierce  wrath  of  Achilleus 
and  Odysseus  was  ever  exhibited  by  Achaian 
chieftains ;  and  if  we  attempt  to  explain  the 
tale  by  a  reference  to  national  character,  we 
find  ourselves  utterly  unable  to  explain  why 
they  fix  on  the  methods  which  they  choose  for 
accomplishing  their  vengeance  and  winning 
their  victory ;  why,  for  instance,  Achilleus,  like 
Meleagros,  shoula  choose  inaction  as  the  mode 
of  avenging  himself,  and  why  he  should  make 
a  vow  not  to  rest  until  the  blood  of  human 
victims  should  fiow  on  the  funeral  pile  of 
Patroclos,  or  why,  again,  PenelopA  should 
weave  and  unweave  her  web  [Htpbrborbans], 
and  why  she  should  refuse  to  see  her  husbind 
until  the  evening,  and  then  test  him  by  bring- 
ing before  him  tiie  beautiful  tapestry  which  he 
had  woven  for  her  long  ago.  [HUsms,  tub 
Sbvek.] 

Thus,  then,  in  India  and  Greece,  in  Norway, 
Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  Persia,  we  have  a 
mythical  system  which  is  essentially  the  same ; 
in  which  the  most  striking  names  and  incidents, 
the  most  remarkable  details  and  imagery,  are 
repeated  with  wonderful  closeness.  We  find 
this  parallelism  in  the  legends  of  races  who 
have  certainly  had  no  communication  with  Mch 
other  since  they  assumed  the  form  of  distinct 
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nations,  and  who  in  all  other  respects  exhibit 
Teiy  few  (if  any)  common  characteristics; 
and  if  we  find  tiiat  their  most  complicated 
epic  poems  disclose  the  same  fnmiework 
which  is  seen  eren  in  the  most  firagmentaiy 
legends,  if  we  find  that  the  adventnres  or  the 
inaction  of  their  heroes  are  simply  the  result  of 
an  ineyitable  process  going  on  in  all  kindred 
langaases,  then  all  chaiges  of  immorality 
fonndea  on  the  character  of  these  adyentures 
fall  at  once  to  the  ground.  It  is  simply  im- 
possible that  such  poets  as  iEschylus  and  Sopho- 
cles were  descended  from  a  people  who,  some 
centuries  before,  had  deliberately  sat  down  to 
iuTent  ridiculous  or  loathsome  fictions  about 
the  gods  and  heroes  whom  they  worshipped  and 
revered.  In  the  Vedic  mythology,  I^&pati, 
the  lord  of  creation,  did  violence  to  his  own 
daughter;  but  Kum&rila  was  ready  with  an 
explanation  which  the  science  of  comparative 
mythology  has  established  as  incontestable. 
(Max  Miiller's  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature, 
p.  630.)  The  legeud  of  Erichthonios,  the  coarsest 
perhaps  in  the  whole  range  of  Qreek  mythology 
(Apollodorus  viii.  1.  46),  resolves  itself  into  a 
few  mythical  phrases  as  beautiful  as  they 
are  innocent  and  pure;  and  all  mystery 
therefore  is  removed  from  that  strange  com- 
bination of  repulsive  legends  with  a  sensitive 
morality  which  is  exhibited  in  the  Hesiodic 
poem  of  the  Works  and  Days.  These  legends 
lay  bare  to  us,  in  fact,  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind  from  a  time  indefinitely  trans- 
cending all  historical  memorials  whatsoever ; 
and  so  clear  is  the  light  thus  thrown  on  the 
earliest  phases  of  human  thought,  that  in  the 
judgment  of  Professor  Max  Miiller  '  the  idea 
of  a  humanity  emerging  slowly  from  the  depths 
of  an  animal  brutality  can  never  be  maintained 
again.' 

The  object  of  this  brief  sketch  of  the 
results  already  attained  by  the  science  of 
comparative  mythology,  will  have  been  fully 
attained  if  it  leads  the  reader  impartially 
to  examine  the  evidence  which  may  be  ad- 
duced for  and  against  the  several  proposi- 
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tions  under  which  its  conclusions  may  be 
summed  up.  A  more  complete  account  of 
the  subject  will  be  found  in  Max  Miiller's 
<  Comparative  Mythology,'  in  Oxford  Essays 
for  1856  ;  Lectures  on  Language,  second  series, 
by  the  same  author;  Breal,  Hercule  et  Caeus, 
and  Le  Myths  tTCEdipe;  Cox's  TaUs  of  the 
Gods  and  Heroes,  and  Tales  of  Thebes  and 
Aryos;  Dasent,  pMntlar  Tales  from  the  Norse; 
Grimm,  Deutsche  Afythdooie ;  Welcker,  Gotten- 
lehre;  Creuzer,  Symbolik  der  Alien  Volker; 
Kelly,  Indo-European  FolJdore,  &c. 

XytiltteeaBs  (Or.  iivrl\os,  Lat.  mytilus, 
a  mussel).  The  name  of  the  family  of 
Lamellibranchiate  Molluscs  having  the  genus 
Mytilua,  or  common  mussel,  for  its  type, 
and  characterised  by  the  mantle  being  open 
anteriorly,  and  by  having  a  foot  either  suffi- 
ciently developed  for  the  office  of  progres- 
sive motion,  or  serving  to  draw  out,  direct,  and 
fix  the  byssus. 

Xytfliui  (Lat.).  A  name  applied  by  Linnsus 
to  all  Testaceous  Vermes  which  have  a  bivalve 
shell,  rough,  and  generally  affixed  by  a  byssus, 
with  a  hinge,  mostly  without  teeth,  generally 
with  a  subulate,  excavated,  longitudinal  Une. 
The  species  comprehended  imder  the  above 
phrase  are  placed  by  Cuvier  in  the  Testaceous 
order  of  Acephalous  Molluscs,  and  have  been 
subdivided  into  the  genus  Mytilus  proper  (of 
which  the  common  edible  mussel,  Mytilus 
edulis,  is  an  example) ;  Modiolus,  Lam. ;  Litho- 
domus,  Cuv. ;  Anodonta,  Brug. ;  Am'cula,  Brug. ; 
and  Mdeagrina,  Lam.,  which  produces  the 
most  precious  pearls.  Extensive  establish- 
ments are  maintained  at  Ceylon  and  other 
places  for  the  express  purpose  of  collecting 
the  Meleagrvna  margaritijera,  or  pearl  oyster. 

Mjidiie  (Or.  iii^a,  mucus).  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  Cydostomous  fishes,  remarkable 
for  their  mucous  slippery  integument:  the 
species  called  glutinous  hag  (Myxine  glutinosa) 
is  a  native  of  the  British  seas ;  its  habits  are 
parasitic,  and  it  is  most  commonly  met  with  in 
the  interior  of  a  cod  upon  whose  fiesh  it  has 
been  preying. 
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JUm  One  of  the  liquid  series  of  letters.  It 
is  common  to  all  known  languages,  and  is  in- 
terchangeable, more  particularly  in  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  other  cognate  languages,  with  a 
variety  of  letters.  As  an  abbreviation,  N  is 
used  for  north,  numero,  &c.;  N.B.  for  nota 
bene;  N.L.  for  non  liquet  (i.e.  the  case  is  not 
clear  enough  to  pass  sentence  on);  NJ*.  for 
notarius  publicus,  &c. 

WabloiD.  One  of  the  most  famous  musical 
instruments  among  the  Hebrews.  Its  form 
and  nature  are  so  little  known  that  Cal- 
met  thinks  it  was  a  harp,  Kircher  a  psaltery 
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or  stringed  instrument  of  percussion  played  on 
by  sticlu,  and  Banner  {Observations  on  Scrip- 
ture) hints 'at  its  being  a  bagpipe.  Bythner 
(Lyra)  says  that  it  was  like  a  leathern  bottle, 
explaining  his  meaning  to  be  that  it  bore  a 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
lyre,  the  body  of  which  was  made  of  the  shell 
of  the  tortoise.  The  authority  of  Josephus 
(Ant.  Jud.  vii.  8.  12),  if  to  be  relied  upon, 
aistinctly  shows  it  was  not  an  instrument  of 
percussion,  but  played  upon  with  the  fingers ; 
his  words  are,  i^  pdfiXa,  Mitxa  ^Syyovs  ^xoi^^i 
TOit  Sorr^Aoif  icpo^ai.      Its  having    twelve 
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Bounds,  without  telling  how  those  sounds  were 
produced,  whether  by  strings  or  wind,  leaves 
the  matter  so  doubtful  that  the  reader  must 
decide  for  himself. 

Vabob  (a  corruption  of  naw&b,  from  naib, 
a  deputy).  The  title  of  the  goYemor  of  a  pro- 
vince or  commander  of  an  armj,  in  India, 
under  the  rule  of  the  Moguls.  The  nabob 
was,  properly  speaking,  a  subordinate  provin- 
cial governor  under  the  subahdar ;  i.  e.  governor 
of  a  subah,  or  larger  province.  In  the  decay 
of  the  Mogul  empire,  many  of  the  nabobs 
became  virtually  independent,  until  their  do- 
minions were  reduced  by  the  English.  The 
term  nabob  is  vulgarly  applied  to  Europeans 
who  have  amassed  a  large  fortune  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  live  in  Eastern  splendour. 

srabonaasar,  Sra  oC  In  Astronomy, 
an  era,  followed  by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy, 
and  adopted. from  the  Chaldean  astronomers, 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  referring  the 
observations  of  eclipses  to  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Nabonassar,  the  alleged  founder  of 
the  Babylonish  empire.  This  era  Niebuhr 
{Lectures  on  Ancient  History  i.  29)  regards  as 
'  firmly  established  in  histoiy,'  while  he  looks 
on  Nabonassar  as  a  prince  who  shook  off  die 
Assyrian  yoke,  and  re-established  the  indepen- 
dence of  Babylon.  But  while  Niebuhr  regards 
this  fact  as  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  Sir  G. 
C.  Lewis  {Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  428^ 
rep^ards  the  astronomical  canon  for  the  period 
before  Cyrus  as  '  a  complete  historical  puzzle,' 
and  remarks  that  'the  name  of  Nabonassar, 
from  whom  the  era  is  denominated,  is  unknown 
to  us  from  any  other  source.'  His  conclusion 
is  that  the  canon  is  referred  to  an  arbitrary 
date,  altogether  beyond  the  evidence  of  history. 
Mr.  Grote  {History  of  Greece ^  part  ii.  ch.  xix.) 
states  that  'the  earliest  Chaldean  astrono- 
mical observation,  known  to  the  astronomer 
Ptolemy,  both  precise  and  of  ascertained  date 
to  a  degree  sufficient  for  scientific  use,  was  a 
lunar  edipse  of  the  19th  of  March  721  B.C., 
the  27th  year  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar,' 
which  begins  with  February  26,  747  b.c. 

Vaearat  (Span,  nacar,  mother  of  pearl). 
A  term  applied  to  a  pale  red  colour  with  an 
oranpie  cast.  The  nacarat  of  Portugal  is  a 
fine  linen  fabric,  dyed  fugitively  of  this  tint. 
The  brightest  red  crapes  of  this  kind  are 
manufactured  by  the  Turks  of  Constantinople. 
(Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts.)     [Rouob.] 

xraerite  (Fr.  nacre,  mother  of  pearl).  A 
talcose  silicate  of  alumina,  consisting  of  minute 
scales,  with  a  glimmering  pearly  lustre. 

Wadlr  (Arab,  nazeer,  opposite).  In  As- 
tronomy and  Geography,  the  point  of  the 
heavens  diametrically  opposite  to  the  zenith. 
The  zenith  and  nadir  are  the  two  poles  of 
the  horizon. 

IfOBnla  (Lat.).  A  funeral  dirge  sung  to 
the  music  of  flutes.  The  Romans  persomfled 
Nienia,  her  chapel  being  built  outside  the  walls 
near  the  Viminal  gate ;  her  worship  was  pro- 
bablv  designed  to  procure  rest  ana  peace  for 
the  dead. 
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WflBwos  (Lat).  A  spot  or  maik  vpmi  the 
skin  of  children  at  birth. 

WavelflolM  (Ger.).  A  Swiss  and  Italian 
deposit  of  the  Miocene  or  middle  tertiarr 
period,  part  of  it  being  magnificently  developed 
at  the  celebrated  hill  of  the  Superga  near  Tuziji. 
The  rock  is  generally  a  mass  of  oonglomente, 
and  is  locally  very  thick. 

Vagjracite.  A  native  telliiride  of  lead 
and  gold,  found  at  Nagyag  and  OffenbaAyn, 
in  Transylvania. 

Vaiads  (Gr.  NoZ^f,  a  word  akin  to  fim, 
1  flow ;  i«vf ,  a  ship ;  Lat.  nare,  to  svim ;  the 
Sanscrit  root  being  anA,  to  wtuk).  In  Greek 
Mythology,  female  deitiea  who  presided  over 
fountains,  rivers,  brooks,  &c.  The  number 
of  these  goddesses  was  indefinite.     [Ntxfhs.] 

WaladaoesB  {from.  Naias,  one  of  the  genu). 
A  group  of  aquatic  inconspicaoua  monocotyle- 
dons, found  both  in  salt  and  fresh  water. 
[Flttvialbs.] 

WaU  (Ger.  nagel«  Gr.  KmC).  This  term 
is  given  to  the  terminal  homy  appendage  of 
the  finger  and  toe  when  they  are  in  the  form 
of  flattened  or  depressed  plates,  serving  to 
support  a  broad  tactile  surface,  as  in  the 
human  flnpiers.  When  these  appendages  are 
compressed,  curved,  pointed,  and  extended 
beyond  the  digit,  tliey  are  called  taUnu  or 
daiDSt  and  the  animal  bearing^  them  is  said  to 
be  unffuiculate ;  when  they  encase  the  extiemitr 
of  a  digit  like  a  box,  they  are  called  hoofs, 
and  the  animal  is  yngtiUate. 

Wats  (Gr.  Md4gtt,  a  naiad).  The  name  of  t 
genus  of  minute  Abranchiate  Anellides,  or  red- 
blooded  worms,  remarkable  for  their  powers 
of  reproducing  parts  of  the  body  when  muti- 
lated ;  and  for  procreating  their  kind  by  spon- 
taneous separation  of  the  hinder  segments  of 
the  trunk. 

Valtad  nooiiBff.  In  Aaehitecture,  the 
timber  work  of  a  floor,  which  supports  the 
boarding,  or  ceiling,  or  both  of  these  means 
of  covering. 

Wama  (Lat.  nomen,  Fr.  nom).  The  de- 
signation by  which  any  individual  is  known. 
The  custom  adopted  in  personal  nomendatuK 
has  been  based  on  some  uniform  principle 
since  the  earliest  ages ;  modified,  however,  hx 
the  varying  circumstances  of  different  coun- 
tries, and  according  to  the  more  or  U-^-^ 
advanced  state  of  civilisation  of  every  peopl»'. 
Thus  in  the  early  state  of  sodety  of  the  Jews. 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Germans, 
Gauls,  Britons,  and  indeed  of  every  nation,  w 
one  had  more  than  one  name ;  but  in  a  more 
advanced  period  one  or  more  additional  nam^s 
were  given,  in  order  to  marii  the  differeii^ 
families  to  which  individuals  belonged,  as  well 
as  to  distinguish  members  of  the  same  family 
from  each  other.  To  effect  these  objects  the 
ancient  Komans,  at  least  those  of  good  familr. 
generally  used  three  names — ^the  prwwMWf  > 
the  nomen,  and  the  ooffnoman ;  the  first,  which 
was  given  on  the  assumption  of  the  toga  tin- 
lis,  marked  the  individual,  like  our  Chriatian 
name ;  the  second  distinguished  the  Qsss,  and 
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the  third  the  Faxxlia,  to- which  he  belonged. ' 
To  these,  however,  was  sometimes  added  a 
fourth  mune,  called  the  aanomen,  deriyed  from 
some  diHtingniwhing  peculiarities  in  each  indi- 
Tidnal's  character  or  condition;  thus  Fablius 
Comelins  Scipio  was  named  j^frieantUf  from  his 
exploits  in  Africa,  The  mode  of  designation 
adopted  in  all  the  countries  of  modem  Europe 
is  founded  on  a  principle  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  ancient  Borne ;  with  this  prominent 
difference,  that  in  the  former  no  nomen  or  cian 
appellation  interrenes  between  the  pranotMn 
(or  Christian  name)  and  the  eoffnamm  (or  sur- 
name).   [Sttbnaicb.] 

Vaadn.  The  name  of  the  American  ostrich 
{Rkea  amerioana).    [Bhha.! 

Vanke^a.  A  yellowisii  or  buff-coloured 
cotton  doth,  largely  manufactured  at  Nankin 
in  China.  Its  colour  is  that  of  the  cotton 
wool  of  which  it  is  manufactured.  They  are 
sometimes  bleached,  and  then  are  called  whiU 
nankeens.  Imitation  nankeens  are  manufac- 
tured at  Manchester ;  but  these  are  confessedly 
of  an  inferior  quality  to  the  Chinese,  neither 
lasting  so  long,  nor  holding  their  colour  so 
well. 

VaateSf  Bdlot  o&    [Edict.] 

Vao«  or  Wave  (Gr.  m6s,  a  Muse  or  tern' 
pU).  In  Architecture,  that  part  of  a  temple 
which  is  enclosed  by  the  walls.  The  part  in 
front  of  it  was  called  the  pronaoa,  the  part  that 
occupied  the  rear  being  called  the  posticwn. 
In  modem  ecdesiastical  architecture  the  term 
nave  is  applied  to  the  middle  part  or  alley  of 
a  church,  between  the  aisles  or  wings,  to  the 
west  of  the  transepts  and  choir. 

Waplitlia.  Tnis  term,  originally  applied 
'  to  one  of  the  products  of  the  dutillation  of  pit 
coal,  has  been  extended  to  a  variety  of  native 
hydrocarbons,  issuing  often  in  large  quantities 
from  fissures  in  connection  with  coal  strata  and 
in  other  localities.  The  Burmese  petroleum  or 
naphtha  has  long  been  celebrated;  it  issues 
from  a  sandy  loam  resting  on  bituminous 
shale,  and  coal  strata,  and  is  used  in  lamps, 
and  mixed  with  earth  for  fuel. 

Enormous  quantities  of  naphtha,  under  tlie 
name  of  rock  oil,  have  been  imported  from 
Canada  and  from  the  United  States.  The 
Mecca  wells  of  Ohio  are  sunk  in  a  sand-stone 
saturated  with  the  oil,  and  have  vielded  from 
twelve  to  twenty  barrels  of  oil  daily.  One  of 
the  Canadian  wells  is  said  to  have  yielded  a 
thousand  gallons  an  hour,  much  of  which  ran  to 
waste  from  want  of  means  to  store  it.  These 
supplies  are  apparently  inexhaustible,  and  have 
lea,  as  already  stated,  to  large  importations  into 
this  country,  where  the  oils  are  used  for  various 
purposes.  It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that 
on  account  of  the  ready  and  dangerous  in- 
flammability of  all  these  products,  careful  pre- 
cautions against  fire  are  requisite  in  the  ware- 
houses in  which  they  are  stored. 

When  these  oils  are  subjected  to  firactional 
distillation  they  are  separable  into  several 
distinct  hydrocarbons,  and  they  differ  in  com- 
position and  in  specific  gravity  accordingly; 
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that  of  rock  oil  varies  from  0*880  to  0*800,  and 
their  boiling  points  are  liable  to  corresponding 
variations.  (Mansfield,  Quart,  Joum,  Chem, 
Boe,  i.  252;  De  la  Bue,  Broceeding$  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  viii.  221.) 

Vaplittaalena  or  XTaplitliallii.  This 
is  a  solid  hydrocarbon  »C,oH,g,  formed  du- 
ring the  destructive  distillation  of  pit  coal  for 
the  production  of  gas.  It  is  obtained  by  re- 
distilling the  coal  tar.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
substance,  heavier  than  water,  and  of  a  pecu- 
liar aromatic  odour.  It  is  extremely  volatile 
(fusing  at  180^,  and  its  vapour  condenses 
in  large  white  flaky  ciystals.  It  bums  with 
much  smoke.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
This  substance  has  ^ven  rise  to  an  infinity  of 
compounds  with  acids,  chlorine,  bromine,  &c. 
none  of  which  are  of  practical  importance,  but 
curious  in  reference  to  the  substitution  of  com- 
pounds, and  to  the  nomendatural  difficulties  in 
which  tiiey  are  involved.  (Miller's  Elements  of 
Chemistry  m.  667.)  In  some  of  our  gas-works 
naphthalene  is  occasionally  formed  in  such 
quantities  as  to  produce  mudi  inconvenience  by 
plugging  up  the  service  pipes. 

Vapbttiallo  Acta.  Phthalie  Acid,  A 
crystalline  product  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nitric  add  on  naphthalin :  it  has  also  been 
similarly  obtained  from  alizarin. 

Vapier**  Bones  or  Xod«.  An  instrument 
contrived  by  Lord  Napier,  the  inventor  of  lo- 
garithms, for  facilitating  the  performance  of 
multiplication  and  division.  It  was  described 
by  Napier  himself  in  his  Rabdologia,  Edinburgh 
1617 ;  a  short  explanation  is  also  given  in  the 
Penny  Cydopadia^  Although  interesting  as  a 
curiosity,  the  instrument  is  practically  useless. 

iraplea  ToUow.  A  celebrated  yellow 
pigment^  formerly  made  by  a  secret  process  at 
I^aples,  and  used  not  only  in  oil  painting,  but 
as  an  enamel  colour ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  mixture 
of  the  oxides  of  antimony,  lead,  and  adnc. 

Wapolooiii  Codo  otm  In  1802,  during 
the  temporary  calm  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens, 
Napoleon,  then  First  Consul,  undertook  the 
great  task  of  forming  a  dvil  code.  It  was  in- 
trusted to  a  commission  of  the  council  of  state ; 
of  which  Tronchet,  Bisderer,  PortaHs,  Thibau- 
deau,  Cambac^r^s,  Lebrun,  were  the  leading 
members.  'Tronchet' (said  Napoleon  himself 
to  Las  Casas)  'was  uie  soul  of  the  code.' 
(Memoirs,  part  iii.  234.)  Portalis  has  also 
the  credit  of  an  important  share  in  its  com- 
position. But  Napoleon  himself  took  great 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  mingled  eagerly  in 
the  discussions  of  the  commission,  as  appears 
by  the  proc^-verbal  of  those  discussions.  After 
all  allowances  made  for  the  unparalleled  flat- 
teries of  the  Napoleonists,  his  remarks  are 
said  to  show  great  intuitive  sagadty,  much 
readiness,  and  a  peculiarly  enquiring  disposition, 
which  often  led  nim  to  the  prindples  of  things, 
while  men  of  less  natural  power  and  trained 
in  a  difierent  school  were  busying  themselves 
unprofitably  with  tlie  matters  on  the  surface. 
*  I  nad  at  first  fanded,'  he  says,  <it  would  be 
possible  to  reduce  all  laws  to  simple  geometri- 
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cal  demonstrations,  so  that  every  man  who 
could  read  and  connect  his  ideas  to<^ether  would 
be  able  to  decide  for  himself ;  but  I  became 
convinced  almost  immediately  after  that  this 
idea  was  absurd/  (Las  Casas,  Mem.  part  vi. 
263.)  Still,  according  to  himself,  he  continued 
to  cherish  the  scarcely  less  absurd  idea  that  no 
other  laws  might  be  necessary  than  those  in- 
serted in  the  a>de.  The  second  volume  of  the 
work  of  Thibaudeau  {Sur  le  Consulat  et  F Em- 
pire) is  perhaps  the  most  useful  to  consult  for 
the  history  of  these  discussions.  According 
to  him,  the  Aecretary  Locr^  did  not  in  any 
degree  improve  the  speeches  of  the  First  Consid 
in  his  report.  Although  the  ideas  of  Napoleon 
himself  are  said  to  have  entered  largely  into 
the  composition  of  the  code,  it  does  not  appear 
clearly  in  what  important  particulars  this  was 
the  case ;  except  in  one  singular  instance,  that 
of  the  law  of  divorce  (book  i.  title  6),  the 
liberty  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  greatly  pro- 
moted. The  Code  Civil  is  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  laws,  dated  from  the  •  14  Ventose, 
an  ir  (March,  1803),  to  24  Ventose,  an  12 
(March,  1804),  in  which  latter  month  they  were 
united  in  a  single  code  ;  and  which  was  repub- 
lished imder  the  empire  in  1807.  The  '  Code 
de  ProcMure  Civile  *  was  put  in  force  on  the 
1st  of  January  1807 ;  the  Code  of  Commerce 
dates  from  the  same  year ;  the  '  Code  d*In- 
struction  Criminelle*  from  November  1808; 
the  '  Code  P6nal '  from  February  1810  ;  which 
last  is  a  revision  of  the  'Code  P^nal'  and 
*  Code  des  D61its  et  des  Peines '  of  the  Revo- 
lution. But  the  '  Code  Civil  *  is  that  to  which 
the  term  *  Code  Napol^n '  is  in  common  lan- 
guage particularly  applied.  It  consists  of  three 
books ;  the  first '  of  persons,'  subdivided  under 
eleven  titles ;  the  second  *  of  goods  (biens),  and 
the  different  modifications  of  property,'  com- 
prising four  titles ;  the  third  '  of  the  different 
manners  in  which  property  is  acquired,'  with 
twenty  titles.  These  last  are  again  subdivided 
into  chapters  and  sections ;  and  the  whole  code 
consists  of  articles  numbered  in  arithmetical 
order  through  the  whole,  in  all  2281.  The 
most  important  provisions  of  the  code  as  to 
the  civil  state  of  persons  are  those  relating  to 
marriage  and  divorce.  With  regard  to  pro- 
pertv,  its  fundamental  law  is  that  of  equal  suc- 
cession by  heirs,  the  abolition  of  most  distinc- 
tions between  landed  and  movable  property, 
and  the  restraint  imposed  by  it  on  the  testa- 
mentary power.  In  the  general  character  of 
its  system,  the  Code  Napoldon  merely  consoli- 
dated the  revolutionary  laws  already  existing. 
[Code.] 

Varoeta  (Gr.  vdpnri,  numbness).  One  of  the 
vegeto-alkaline  bases,  contained  in  opium,  and 
discovered  by  Pelletier  in  1832.  Its  medical 
virtues  have  not  been  ascertained.  Its  compo- 
sition is  said  to  be  C, ^  H,o  O,,  N.    [Opium.] 

ararolisiu  (Gr.  pdfMcto'aos).    In  Botany,  a 
genus  of  Endogens  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  AmaryUidacetF^  among  which  it  is  known  ; 
by  its  flowers  growing  upon  a  sciipe,  and  having 
a  cup  at  their  mouth,  the  stamens  opposite  the 
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sepals  being  longer  than  the  others.  The  species 
are  very  numerous ;  and  from  their  delicate 
shape,  soft  and  various  colour,  and  sweet  scent, 
have  long  been  favourite  objects  of  cultivation, 
especially  the  Daffodils,  Jonquils,  and  Tazettas. 
Some  of  the  more  hardy  species  grow  wild  in 
our  woods  and  under  our  hedges ;  but  the  finer 
sorts  are  natives  of  more  southern  latitudes. 
They  are  divided  into  several  groups  or  sub- 
genera, of  which  the  principal  are:  Ajas^  the 
Daffodils ;  Ganym^deSf  the  Rush  Daffodils ;  Her' 
mione,  the  Polyanthus  Narcissi;  and  Queltia, 
the  Mock  Narcissi. 

NABassvs.  In  Mythology,  the  beautiful 
son  of  KephisuB  and  the  nymph  liriope. 
The  legends  connected  with  his  name  are  by 
no  means  consistent.  According  to  one  ver- 
sion, he  was  insensible  to  the  feeling  of  love, 
and  Echo,  failing  to  win  his  affection,  died  of 
grief;  as  a  punishment,  Nemesis  made  him 
fall  in  love  with  his  own  image,  refiected  in 
water,  and  Narcissus  in  his  turn  pined  avay 
from  unsatisfied  longing.  The  stoiy  of  his  meta- 
morphosis into  the  flower,  so  called,  is  given  only 
in  the  version  adopted  by  Ovid,  and  this  ver- 
sion says  that  he  killed  himself,  and  that  the 
flower  sprang  from  his  blood;  while  Pausanias, 
earnestly  combating  the  proposition  that  Nar- 
cissus was  so  stupid  as  to  be  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish a  man  from  a  man's  shadow  or  image, 
maintains  that  he  looked  at  his  image  in  a  well 
to  remind  himself  of  a  sister  whom  he  had 
loved  and  who  had  died.  He  is  sure,  however, 
that  the  flower  existed  before  Narcissus,  because 
Persephonfi  was  gathering  narcissi  in  the  fields 
of  Enna  when  she  was  stolen  away  by  Hades. 
To  so  devout  a  believer  in  the  supernatural,  the, 
proof  was  conclusive;  but  these  inconsistent 
versions  show  at  the  least  that  the  idea  of  an 
actual  metamorphosis  was  of  comparatively 
late  growth. 

Warooffealae  (a  product  of  narcotine).  A 
basic  substance  resulting  from  the  oxidation 
of  narcotine. 

Vaieotles  (Gr.  vdipicri).  Medicines  which 
produce  drowsiness,  sleep,  and  stupor.  Some 
of  them  appear,  in  the  first  instance,  to  act  as 
stimulants,  quickening  the  pulse,  and  rousing 
the  energy  of  the  nervous  system ;  and,  in  very 
small  doses,  this  is  their  most  obvious  operation. 
In  laiger  doses  these  effects  are  followed  by  a 
tranquil  state  of  mind,  torpor,  and  even  coma. 
Considerable  skill  and  experience  are  required 
in  the  successful  administration  of  these  medi- 
cines, both  as  regards  the  cases  in  which  they 
are  to  be  prescribed,  the  doses  in  which  they 
are  to  be  given,  and  the  peculiarities  of  habit 
which  often  interfere  with  and  modifjr  their 
usual  effects.  They  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  sedatives,  which  do  not  produce  prelimi- 
naiy  excitement.  Opium  is  a  narcotic,  henbane 
a  sedative.     [Akodtkbs  ;  Hypnotics.] 

Warcotlno  (Gr.  rdpinj).  (C^gHj^O.^N.)  A 
crystallised  substance,  obtained  by  digesting 
opium  in  ether.  It  was  discovered  in  1803  by 
Derosne,  and  supposed  to  be  the  narcotic  princi- 
ple of  opium ;  but  this  has  since- been  shown  to 
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reside  moie  ezdusirelj  in  morphia,  and  nar- 
ootine  is  poesessed  lather  of  stimulant  qualities, 
and  is  the  cause,  perhaps,  of  the  excitement 
which  opium  occasions ;  the  statements,  however, 
as  to  its  medicinal  action  are  muoh  atyarianoe. 
Karcotind  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
weak  solutions  of  ammonia  and  potash.  Alcohol 
and  ether  dissolye  it»  but  not  very  freelj.  It 
fusee  at  26B^,  and  concretes  into  a  crystalline 
mass  on  cooling. 

Vard  (6r.  vapSos).  The  Kard  of  the  ancients, 
or  Spikenard  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  now 
believed  to  have  been  the  produce  of  a  dwarf 
Valerianaceous  herb,  found  in  Nepal,  and 
known  to  botanists  as  tiie  Nardastaekys  Jata- 
manai.    The  roots  are  said  to  be  very  fragrant. 

VarAoo  (its  native  name).  The  NarsUia 
macroffus,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  N. 
salvairit,  the  spores  and  spore-cases  of  which 
are  pounded  by  the  native  Australians  and 
made  into  bread  or  porridge. 

Varratloii  (I^at.  narratio).  In  Khetoric, 
the  term  usually  applied  to  the  second  division 
of  an  oratorical  discourse,  in  which  the  facts  of 
the  case  are  set  forth  firom  which  the  orator 
intends  to  draw  his  conclusions. 

VarUiez  (Gr.  rd^^).  The  first  section*  or 
division  in  the  Boman  basilicas,  allotted  espe- 
cially to  the  monks  and  to  women,  and  used 
for  rogations,  supplications,  night-watches,  and 
as  a  place  for  the  dead  during  the  performance 
of  the  funeral  rites.  The  catechumens,  the 
eneigumeni  (or  persons  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  evil  spirits)  and  the  lapsi  (or  persons 
who  had' denied  their  faith  during  tunes  of 
persecution)  were  also  restricted  to  this  part 
of  the  building.  The  baptistery  was  distinct 
from  the  narthex,  being  reckoned  among  the 
exedra,  or  appurtenances  of  the  basilica. 
(Hook's  Church  Dictionary.) 

Nabthbx.  The  genus  of  XJmbellifers  from 
which    the    drug    Asafcetida    is     obtained. 

[ASAFCBTIDA.] 

ivarwlial.  The  common  name  of  the 
species  of  Cetacean  which  has  a  single  long 
protruded  tusk.    [MoNODOir.] 

Vasal  (Lat.  nasus,  nose).  A  nasal  pronun- 
ciation is  given  in  some  languages  to  particular 
letters,  as  in  French  to  the  letters  n  and  m  in 
certain  positions.  The  only  sound  approach- 
ing to  nasal  in  English  is  that  of  the  double 
consonant  n^;  as  in  thinfff  ring,  &c 

Vaaalls*    [Sbhmofithbcus.] 

Vaaoent  state.  Chemists  generally  ap- 
ply this  term  to  gaseous  bodies  at  the  moment 
of  their  evolution,  as  it  were,  from  liquids  or 
solids,  and  before  they  have  assumed  tlie 
aeriform  state.  There  are  numerous  cases  in 
which  bodies,  having  no  tendency  to  combine 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  readily  unite 
when  presented  to  each  other  in  their  nascent 
states.  Hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gases,  for  in- 
stance, when  mix^  together,  show  no  disposi- 
tion to  combine;  but  when  certain  organic 
bodies  containing  those  elements  are  heated, 
they  are  evolved  in  their  nascent  states,  and 
combine  so  as  to  form  ammonia ;  it  is  in  this 
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way  that  ammonia  is  abundantly  produced 
during  the  destructive  distillation  of  many 
kinds  of  animal  matter,  and  of  pit  coal. 
Hydrogen  gas  has  no  action,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  on  sulphur  or  on  arsenic ;  but 
when  sulphide  of  iron  or  arsenide  of  zinc  are 
acted  on  by  dilute  sulphuric  add,  the  hydrogen, 
at  the  moment  of  its  evolution,  combines  with 
the  Btdphur  and  arsenic  to  form  sulphuretted 
and  arsenuretted  hydrogen.  The  destructive 
distillation  of  oiganic  substances  in  general 
furnishes  abundant  and  important  instances  of 
these  nascent  combinations. 

Vaatnrtliuai  (Lat.).  The  scientific  name 
of  a  genus  of  Cruciferous  plants  of  weedy 
character,  some  of  them  found  in  this  countxy, 
the  most  important  being  the  Water-cress,  If. 
officinale.  It  is  also  a  popular  or  garden  name 
for  the  Ih)p€Bolum  or  Indian  Cress,  doubtless 
from  some  fancied  resemblance  in  its  properties 
to  those  of  the  true  Nasturtium. 

Waana  (Lat.  nasus,  a  nose).  A  genus  of 
Plantigrade  Mammalia,  so  called  from  the 
remarkable  elongation  and  upward  curve  of  the 
nose.  The  species  of  this  genus,  N.  ru/a,  or 
red  coati,  and  N.  fueca,  or  brown  coati,  are 
both  natives  of  South  America.  They  climb 
trees  in  pursuit  of  birds,  and  to  rob  their  nests ; 
they  burrow  for  shelter  at  the  foot  of  large 
trees,  and  often  undermine  them  to  such  au 
extent  that  they  are  liable  to  be  overturned 
even  by  a  slight  wind. 

Vaanta  (Lat.  nasus).  A  term  in  Zoo- 
logy, signifying  the  prolongation  of  the  muz- 
zle into  the  form  of  a  nose,  as  'in  the  Pera- 
melee  naeiUa,  Pleuronectee  nasuius,  Jhtxalis 
naautua;  or  the  developement  of  the  integu- 
ment of  the  face  above  the  muzzle,  forming  a 
true  nose,  as  in  the  proboscis  monkey,  Simia 
nasuta.  IlUger  called  a  family  of  Multun- 
gulate  quadrupeds  with  the  nose  prolonged 
beyond  the  jaws,  and  movable,  as  in  the 
tapir,  Nasuta. 

HTatatorea  (Lat.  from  nato,  I  swim). 
Swimming  birds.  The  name  of  the  order  of 
birds  including  those  in  which  the  toes  are 
united  by  a  membrane,  whence  the  order  is 
also  termed  Palmipedes,  The  legs  are  placed 
behind  the  equilibrium,  and  the  body  is  covered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  down  beneath  the  feathers. 

[AXSERES:    AlTATIDiB.] 

Vatatorj.  In  Zoology,  a  tenn  used  to 
denote  that  a  locomotive  extremity,  or  other 
part,  is  provided  with  a  membrane,  or  with 
close-set  hairs,  by  which  it  is  adapted  for  dis- 
placing water. 

Watlon  (Lat.  natio,  from  nascor,  to' be 
bom).  A  collective  appellation  for  a  people 
inhabiting  a  certain  extent  of  territory  under 
the  same  government.  The  word  is  also  used 
in  some  universities,  by  way  of  distinguishing 
students  of  different  districts  or  countries,  as 
the  case  may  be.  T-his  latter  meaning  is 
borrowed  from  the  custom  of  the  university  of 
Paris  previous  to  the  institution  of  faculties, 
when  those  who  resorted  to  it  from  different 
countries   lived  tmder  the  same  institutions 
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and  masters;    a  oomnum   eotmiryf  howeTer, 
being  the  only  bond  of  union. 

Watioiuh  Xaw  of.    [L^w.] 

Wattonal  Bebt*  In  Finance.  Under  the 
names  of  beneyolenoes  and  loans,  the  English 
sovereigns  had  for  oentoiies  inci«ased^  ^en- 
eyer  necessity  pressed  them,  such  resources  as 
could  be  deriyed  from  their  estates,  from  their 
feudal  lights,  and  from  parliamentsry  taxation. 
It  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that  these  debts 
were  rarely  repaid,  and  that  parliamentary 
supervision  oyer  such  parts  of  the  reyenue  as 
were  applied  to  the  public  service  was,  ex- 
cept in  rare  cases,  unpractised  and  unknown. 
When  these  methods  of  raising  funds  were 
declared  illegal,  monarchs  sometimes  resorted 
to  violence,  as  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II. 
did  in  the  seizure  of  the  merchants'  and 
goldsmiths*  deposits;  sometimes  they  bor- 
rowed on  their  personal  security,  as  Charles 
I.  borrowed  from  the  coUep^es  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  from  the  Cavahers,  and  the  loyal 
corporations ;  sometimes  they  sold  their  pos- 
sessions, as  Charles  II.  sold  Dunkirk;  some- 
times they  even  submitted  to  be  the  an- 
nuitants of  foreign  sovereigns,  as  the  same 
monarch  was  of  Louis  XlY.  A  parliament- 
ary guarantee  was  out  of  the  question,  for 
the  effective  existence  of  such  a  security  im- 
plied the  collateral  necessity  of  parliamentary 
superintendence  and  control,  and  a  far  greater 
political  independence  than  the  house  of  Stuart 
could  have  endured,  or  indeed  ever  suffered. 
Had  the  course  of  events  which  led  to  the 
Bevolution  taken  a  different  turn,  James  II., 
who  was  an  economical  and  thrifty  sove- 
reign, might  perhaps  have  so  husbanded  his 
ample  revenue  as  to  have  rendered  him- 
self at  once  independent  of  his  parliament 
and  of  Louis.  But  the  Bevolution  threw  the 
crown  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  made  the  monarch,  by  virtue  of 
its  fundamental  principles,  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  people  for  his  supplies.  Fubbc  debts 
had  been  created  by  the  Dutch  long  before  the 
era  of  the  Bevolution,  and  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  if  an  effectual  guarantee  had  been 
possible,  securities  analogous  to  those  created 
at  the  Bevolution  would  have  been  negotiated 
during  the  Spanish  and  civil  wars,  and  even 
during  the  time  in  which  the  nation  was  bent 
on  recovering  the  Palatinate. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  Bevolution  the  new 
settlement  was  in  great  danger,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  danger  was  really  under^ 
stood.  At  the  present  time,  when  the  worthless- 
ncss  of  most  of  the  persons  who  joined  the 
standard  of  William  is  known,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble to  be  wise  after  the  event;  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  public  were  alive  to  the  perfidy 
of  the  men  who,  surrounding  the  throne  of 
William,  made  ardent  professions  of  loyalty, 
and  all  the  while  corresponded  with  the 
court  at  St.  Germains.  The  intrigues  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands  were 
the  occasions  by  which  the  new  parliamentary 
system  was  enabled  to  assert  its  authority 
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over  the  revenue,  to  give  the  most  latifl&ctoiy 
pledge  of  its  power,  by  inducing  snhecriptioDs 
on  &e  part  of  the  mercantile  public  for  the 
relief  of  government  necessities,  and  to  proTe 
itself,  in  great  degree  at  least,  the  expressed 
voice  of  the  people  at  large.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  the  existence  of  a  national  debt, 
except  on  the  hypothesis  of  parliamentaiy 
independence,  because^  unless  me  nation  he 
personally  pledged  to  the  obligation,  the 
security  is  worthless. 

In  order  of  time,  the  oldest  part  of  the 
national  debt  is  the  composition  made  to  the 
bankers  for  the  seizure  of  their  deposits,  le. 
1,828,626/.,  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  6th  of 
JanuaiT,  1672.  To  still  the  panic  wbask  ensued 
upon  this  robbery,  the  king  promised  to  ptjr 
interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  on  the  sam 
appropriated;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  he  broke 
his  word,  paid  no  interest,  took  no  steps  to 
li(^uidate  the  obligation,  and  the  bankers  netrij 
thirty  years  afterwards  were  obliged  to  seoept  a 
composition,  by  which  interest  at  the  rate  of 
three  per  cent,  was  secured  on  the  debt,  with  the 
option  of  redemption  on  repayment  of  half  the 
principaL  The  actual  debt  was  thus  reduced 
to  664,263/.,  and  nearly  the  whole  was  absorbed 
in  the  subscription  of  the  South  Sea  Company's 
stock  in  1720,  thus  forming  the  earliest  part  of 
the  national  debt,  being  that  only  which  was  in- 
creased before  the  Bevolution. 

It  has  been  observed  above  [Fokds^  Public], 
that  originally  the  word  fund  was  apphed  to 
the  source  from  which  the  means  for  paying 
interest  and  (where  the  debt  was  terminable) 
the  principal  were  to  be  derived,  and  that  much 
of  the  public  debt,  when  interpreted  according 
to  the  amount  originally  contributed  to  the 
exigencies  of  government,  is  fictitious.  [Fvm), 
SnnuNG.] 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  loans  were  negotiated  in  a  number  of 
stocks.  For  instance,  the  subscriber  of  lOU^- 
received  a  certain  amount  in  consolidated  an- 
nuities at  three  per  cent.,  a  certain  amount  in  a 
four  or  five  per  cent,  stock,  and  a  terminable 
annuity.  Hence  the  creation  of  that  which  ms 
called  long  annuities ;  the  extinction  of  which 
has  been  a  considerable  relief  to  the  revenue 
of  late  years.  But  it  has  been  found  that  the 
terms  on  which  long  annuities  have  been  grant- 
ed have  been  exceedingly  disadvantageous  to 
the  borrowers,  the  worth  of  the  annuity  baring 
been  generally  far  in  excess  of  the  money  ad- 
vanced. This  was  still  more  notably  the  case 
in  government  life  annuities;  in  regulating 
which,  the  government  habitually  granted  an 
annuity  worth  fourteen  gears'  purchase  when 
the  actual  value  of  the  life  was  not  more  than 
ten  years'  purchase. 

The  bank  of  England  has  always  negotiatei 
the  government  loans,  and  received  a  fixed 
sum  for  the  same.  Originally  the  interest  on 
the  several  funds  was  paid  at  the  Exchequer. 
But  part  of  the  South  Sea  scheme  was  tbt> 
consolidation  of  all  the  funds,  with  a  view  to 
their  being  managed  by  the  company,  who  were 
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to  miike  themaelTes  responsible  for  the  interest. 
Gradually  the  whole  management  of  the  debt> 
the  pajrment  of  interest,  the  circulation  of  Ex- 
chequer bills,  and  all  the  other  offices  connected 
with  the  financial  acts  of  the  goremment,  have 
been  conferred  on  the  Bank,  which  receives  a 
stated  annual  sum  in  compensation,  with  the 
use  of  the  Exchequer  balances  remaining  in 
their  hands.  This  payment  is  300/.  per  million 
on  600  millions,  and  1601.  per  million  on 
all  aboTe  600  millions.  Thus,  in  1863  the 
Bank  receiyed  180,000/.  for  the  first-named 
portion,  and  20,224/.  for  the  management  of 
1 34,827*423/.  The  payment  of  interest  on  the 
govemment  annuities  forms  another  item  in 
the  expense  of  management,  this  payment  being 
provided  for  at  the  National  Debt  Office. 

The  public  debt  is  divided  into  that  con- 
tracted for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  each  of 
these  heads  is  further  subdivided  into  perma- 
nent funded  debts  and  terminable  annuities,  and 
again  into  the  various  stocks,  created  either  by 
original  loan,  consolidation,  or  reduction,  with 
charges  of  interest  on  each  portion.  This  state 
of  the  debt  on  March  31,  1863,  is  given  in 
Table  I.  with  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  form 
in  which  the  debt  and  charges  are  presented 
to  parliament  in  the  annual  volume  of  miscel- 
laneous statistics. 

The  debt  has  grown  during  periods  occupied 
by  foreign  wars.  This  gndual  growth  is 
shown  in  Table  11.  with  the  diminutions  which 
have  been  efiected  in  its  amount  during  times 
of  peace.  The  redemption  amounts  to  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  created. 
For  the  eiq^edients  which  have  been  from  time 
to  time  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating 
public  obligations  either  in  whole  or  part,  see 
Fund,  SnoLDfO. 

It  is  not  possible  to  separate  from  the  ordinary 
consequences  of  taxation  in  general  the  effects  of 
BO  large  an  annual  deduction  from  the  profits  of 
the  nation,  in  order  to  meet  the  interest  to  be 
paid  on  those  public  debts  which  have  been 
created  upon  the  guarantee  of  national  honour. 
These  profits  are  at  present  mulcted  to  the 
extent  of  twenty-six  millions  a  year;  and  if 
it  were  possible  to  free  industry  from  so  vast 
an  incumbrance,  and  to  permit  the  accumulation 
and  productive  employment  of  so  large  an 
amount  of  a  nation's  annual  earnings,  it  would 
seem  that  industrial  efforts  would  be  recom- 
pensed by  a  far  larger  share  of  prosperity  than 
they  can  attain  under  the  pressure  of  such 
enormous  annual  obligations.  But  though 
taxation  diminishes  the  quantity  of  ei\joyments 
possessed  by  the  contributor,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  cripples  the  collective  enerey  of  a  nation. 
It  may,  and  often  does  happen,  t^t  taxes  paid 
to  government  are  deductions  from  unnecessary 
expenditure,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  these 
taxes  are  devoted  towards  the  maintenance  of 
labour,  and  even  of  productive  labour.  If  in- 
deed a  war  expenditure  is  rendered  necessary 
in  order  to  support  the  independence  or  poli- 
tical existence  of  a  nation,  however  much  the 
charges  may  press  upon  individuals,  its  efiTect 
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on  a  community  is  rather  to  displace  a  portion 
of  profit,  which  may  have  been  spent  as  well  as 
saved,  from  partictdar  persons,  in  order  to  in- 
vest it  in  permanent  sdvantage  to  the  nation 
at  large.  Government  expenditure,  even  for 
war,  is  not  necessarily  a  public  loss,  however 
!  just  it  may  be  that  war  should  not  be  under- 
'  taken  except  under  the  pressure  of  overwhelm- 
'  ing  necessity,  and  should  be,  as  far  as  its 
burdens  and  charges  are  concerned,  so  distri- 
buted as  to  affect  as  evenly  as  possible  all 
classes  alike.  The  pressure  of  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt  is  to  be  considered,  therefore, 
mudi  more  as  affecting  the  power  of  expendi- 
ture possessed  by  individuaLs,  than  as  really 
affecting  national  resources.    J^Taxatiok.] 

Unlike  almost  all  other  nations,  the  English 
people  has  consistently  recognised  the  sanctity 
of  its  public  obligations ;  and  if  repudiation  has 
ever  been  recommended,  it  has  been  by  obscure 
persons,  who  have  been  met  by  indignation  or 
contempt.  Sometimes  indeed  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  act  of  a  generation  by  which  it  pledges 
posterity  to  the  liquidation  of  debts  incurred 
in  the  interest  of  a  bygone  poli<nr,  or  a  tempo- 
rary advantage,  is  not  and  should  not  be  bind- 
ing on  posterity.  But  such  reasoning  ignores  the 
greatness  of  the  inheritance  whidi  has  been 
received  from  our  ancestors,  and  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  morali^  which  would  accept  the 
estate  of  another,  ana  dispute  the  debts  which 
have  been  contracted  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending, improving,  and  securing  the  estate. 
Even  if  the  political  action  of  our  forefathers 
was  not  wise  (and  much  if  not  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  national  debt  was  contrad»d  for 
unreal  or  illusory  objects),  supposed  value  was 
taken  by  the  act,  and  real  value  received  for  the 
obligation.  So  if  an  heir  received  an  inherit- 
ance from  his  ancestor,  and  on  taking  possession 
discovered  that  large  debts  were  due  from  the 
estate,  for  instance,  in  consequence  of  extrava- 
gant expenditure  on  an  election,  no  one  would 
admit  the  plea  that  the  futility  of  the  purpose 
for  which  the  liabilities  were  incurred,  or  the 
folly  of  the  ancestor,  entitled  the  heir  to  dis- 
pute or  deny  the  debt,  if  the  debt  were  bon4 
fide,  and  for  value  legally  received.  It  is  just 
indeed  that  those  who  have  received  the  largest 
share  of  the  inheritance,  or  have  derived  the 
greatest  advantage  from  the  outlay,  should  be 
Uable  to  the  largest  portion  of  the  obligation. 

In  the  debates  which  took  place  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Continental  war,  many  persons 
advocated  the  resumption  of , cash  payments,  in 
a  depreciated  currency,  suggesting  for  instance 
that  the  sovereign  should  contain  fifteen  shil- 
lings* worth  of  gold  only,  and  urging  that  as 
gold  had  stood  for  several  years  at  a  premium 
equivalent  to  such  a  depreciation,  and  as  large 
part  of  the  public  debt  had  been  created  in 
paper  having  a  forced  circulation,  it  was  just 
that  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  debt 
should  be  made  at  the  actually  low,  and  not  at 
the  nominally  high  rate  in  wmch  the  securities 
were  originally  funded.  The  plan  failed,  and 
most  righteously.    Only  one  part  of  the  state- 
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ment  was  trae,  and  all  the  reaaoning  -was 
falIacio38.  It  was  true  that  a  hiige,  but  cer- 
tainly not  the  largest,  part  of  the  existing  debt 
had  been  created  in  a  depredated  paper.  But 
the  terms  on  which  the  loan  was  made  implied, 
according  to  parUamentaiy  guarantee,  a  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments  within  a  year  after 
peace  was  declared ;  and  it  is  matter  of  his- 
tory that  steps  were  not  taken  to  redeem  this 
pledge  till  three  years  after  the  occurrence  of 
peace,  and  eyen  then  that  very  gradual  justice 
was  done  to  the  fund-holder.  Again,  during 
the  whole  time  that  the  paper  was  depreciated, 
the  holders  of  all  stocks  created  before  the  war, 
and  before  the  Bank  paper  was  at  a  discount, 
were  paid  in  a  medium  which  reduced  the  actu- 
ally receivable  diyidend  l^  the  full  amount  of 
the  depreciation,  and  so  had  inflicted  a  con- 
siderable wrong  on  the  public  creditor.  In 
short,  the  scheme,  amounting  to  a  repudia- 
tion of  a  fourth  of  the  national  debt,  was  as 
sophistical  as  it  was  dishonesty  and  would  haye 
been  assuredly  suicidaL 

Real  reductions  have  been  made  in  the 
amount  of  the  debt  by  diminutions  in  the  rate 
of  interest  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
debt  consists  of  permanent  annuities,  analogous 
in  their  nature  to  a  perpetual  mortgage,  in 
which  the  mortgagee  foregoes  his  right  of  de- 
manding payment^  but  the  mortgagor  retains 
the  priyilege  of  extinguishing  his  obligation 
by  repayment.  Hence  when  Uie  price  of  the 
security  exceeds  its  nominal  yalue,  it  becomes 
possible  to  create  a  new  debt  for  the  purpose 
of  extinguishing  the  old,  the  new  debt  being 
negotiated  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  At  diffe- 
rent periods,  adyantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
high  yalue  of  public  securities  to  perform  this 
operation.  This  was  first  done  on  a  large 
scale,  after  several  previously  inedSectual  at- 
tempts, in  1749,  and  the  fund  created  formed 
the  basis  of  the  consolidated  annuities,  of 
which  more  than  half  the  public  debt  consists. 
Of  late  years  a  2|  per  cent,  stock  has  been 
formed. 

The  actual  burden  of  the  public  debt  and 
the  virtual  reduction  of  its  incidence  are  rela- 
tive to  the  annual  income  of  the  nation.  Obli- 
gations once  exceedingly  onerous  are  now 
oomparatiyely  easy,  because  the  wealth  and 
profits  of  the  nation  haye  so  largely  increased. 
At  the  peace  of  1816,  the  charge  of  the  debt 
absorbed  the  greater  portion  of  the  annual 
revenue;  at  the  present  time,  although  re- 
duced in  amount  by  little  more  than  six 
millions,  it  does  not  form  much  more  than  a 
third  of  the  expenditure,  the  larger  revenue 
being  derived  with  less  difficulty  and  far 
less  personal  sacrifice  than  during  the  years 
which  followed  on  the  cessation  of  the  great 
European  war. 

It  would  seem  that  the  best  means  by  which 
debt  can  be  cancelled,  is  by  the  creation  of 
long  annuities.  There  is  very  little  differ- 
ence in  market  value  between  an  annuity 
of  100  years  and  a  perpetual  payment,  al- 
though of  course  the  difficulty  of  estimating 
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the  present  value  of  a  long  annuity  by  an' 
individual  renders  it  next  to  impossible  that 
such  securities  should  be  circulated  widely 
among  the  general  public.  But  there  is  a 
class  of  institutions  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
negotiation  of  such  securities,  namely  insoT' 
ance  and  finance  companies,  who,  it  may  be 
supposed,  on  certain  aavantsges  being  offered, 
might  be  induced  to  make  considerable  invest- 
ments in  long  annuities,  and  be  able  to  recoup 
themselves  by  the  creation  of  a  reserve  cor- 
respcmding  to  the  annual  depreciation  of  the 
principal  sum.  At  present  only  about  17} 
millions  of  public  debt  is  in  the  course  of 
liquidation  by  these  means. 

Public  securities  present  certain  advantages 
to  investors,  and  are  protected  by  certain  pri- 
vileges. No  duty  is  levied  on  purchase  and 
sale ;  brokers  are  obliged  to  transact  business 
for  their  clients  in  public  stocks  at  certain  fixed 
rates ;  and  till  lately  personal  property  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  wmch  they  were  not  exprpsslr 
authorised  by  the  instrument  of  trust  to  invest 
otherwise,  was  oompulsorily  inyested  in  oonsois. 
Besides,  consols  may  be,  and  constantly  are, 
pledged  in  order  to  procure  bankers*  advances, 
and  so  to  a  great  extent  ftilfil  the  function 
of  deposit  accounts.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  these  securities  are  eyer  likely  to  be 
at  par  again.  So  many  new,  advantageous, 
and  apparently  safe  objects  for  the  investment 
of  capital  have  been  and  are  discoyered,  and 
the  principle  of  limited  liability  is  being  applied 
so  extensively  to  commercial  undertakmgs,  and 
is  absorbing 'savings  on  so  large  a  scale,  that 
the  attractions  of  these  inyestments  come 
powerfully  into  competition  with  the  feeling 
and  desire  of  security  which  led  to  the  selec- 
tion of  consols.  The  fact  is  significant,  be- 
cause if  consols  remain  permanently  below 
par,  the  prospect  of  reducing  the  incidence 
of  the  debt  by  conversion  into  stock  of  a 
lower  denomination  is  finally  shut  off,  and 
the  only  means  by  which  the  amount  can  be 
lessened  will  be  by  the  continual  excess  of 
income  over  expenditure,  or  by  the  adoption  on 
a  large  scale  of  a  system  of  long  annuities,  by 
which  the  extinction  at  some  future  time  of  a 
large  portion  of  debt  will  be  effected  at  a  small 
increase  of  annual  payment  for  a  period. 

The  liability  of  each  person,  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  seyeral  European  states,  towards 
the  public  debt,  is  greatest  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  least  in  Switzerland ;  in  the 
former  amounting  to  27'.  15«.,  in  the  latter  to 
Is.  3^.  The  Netherlands  come  after  England, 
and  next  France.  The  French  debt  is  on  this 
calculation  less  than  half  the  English  pro- 
portion. On  the  other  band,  the  burden  of 
interest  is  higher  proportionately  in  France 
than  in  Great  Britain ;  for  though  the  English 
debt  is  so  large,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  its  magnitude  is  due  to  the  fact,  that, 
unlike  almost  any  other,  this  country  has  never 
(with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  banker's 
debt,  already  noticed)  repudiated  any  of  iU 
obligations. 
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Tablb  I.  Amount  of  each  DsscBnmoN  of  the  PEBMAxsirr  Pubuc  'Fwdvd  Debt,  and  of  the 
Tbrjcinablb  Annuities,  in  Great  Bbitain  and  Ibbland  respectivdy^  and  of  the 
Unfunded  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  Amount  of  Annual  Interest  patadlb 
ON  EACH  KIND  OF  Debt,  OH  March  31,  1863,  and  the  Amount  VMofor  the  Manaoemekt 
of  the  f^SRMANENT  Debt  in  the  same  Year. 


■ 


Description  of  Debt 


Gbeat  Sbitaik. 

Permanent  Funded  Debt : — 
New  Annuities     . 
Consolidated  Annuities 
Beduced  Annuities       • 
New  Annuities     . 
Bank  Debt  . 
New  Annuities     . 
Ditto   .... 
Exchequer  Bonds 


Rate  of 
Interest 


Amount  of  Debt 


Percent. 

2J 
3 

3 

3 

3 

H 
6 

2J 


Estimated  Capital  of  Debt. 

Terminable  Annuities : — 

Annuities  for  life         .        •        •        •        . 

Annuities  for  terms  of  yearn 

Annuities  4  Geo.  IV.  c.22  expiring  April  6, 1 867 

Bed  Sea  Telegraph  Company's  Annuity,  ex- 
piring August  4,  1908 

Bed  Sea  Telegraph  Company's  Annuity,  ex- 
piring April  5,  1885 

Tontine  and  Exchequer  Life  Annuities 
(EngUsh) 

Tontine  and  Exchequer  Life  Annuities 
(Irish)       .........         .. 


Total  Permanent  Debt  and  Terminable  An- 

•  «  •  • 

unities  in  Great  Britain    .        .        .        . 


Ireland. 

Permanent  Funded  Debt : — 
New  Annuities    . 
Consolidated  Annuities 
Beduced  Annuities 
New  Annuities     . 
Bank  Debt  . 
New  Annuities     . 


Tontine  Annuities  payable  in  Ireland  . 

Total   Permanent    Debt    and     Terminable 
Annuities  in  Ireland         .... 


UinTED  Kingdom. 

Total  of  Pennanent  Funded  Debt 
Terminable  Annuities  . 
Unfunded  Debt,  Exchequer  Bills 

Exchequer  Bonds         .... 


1863 

£ 

2,949,667 

400,237,351 

114,198,564 

213,130,895 

11,015,100 

240,746 

430,603 

418,300 


Annual  Interest 


742,621,226 


1803 
£ 

73,741 

12,007,120 

3,425,956 

6,393,296 

330,453 

8,426 

21,530 

11,503 


22,272,025 


10,099,660 

639,979 

2,168,719 

818,199 

84,794 

68,595 

3,862,105 


17,742,051 


760,363,277 


H 

3,080 

3 

5,835,555 

3 

137,316 

3 

32,076,788 

H 

2,630,769 

5 

2,000 

1,017,668 

76,200 

585,740 

36,000 

12,127 

18,341 

253,185 


1,999,261 


24,271,286 


40,685,508 
15,132 


40,700,640 


77 

175,066 

4,199 

962,303 

85,500 

100 


1,227,245 
4,046 


783,306,734 

17,757.183 

12,895,400 

6,000,000 

817,559,097 


1,231,291 


23,499,260 

2,003,307 

369,876 

123,750 


25,996,193 


Cost  of  Management. 

To  Bank  of  England,  at  800/.  per  million 

150/. 
Expense  of  National  Debt  Office 

Total    . 


It 


£ 

180,000 

20,224 

_J^4,983 

216,207 
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TiBLtf  II.    Amouni  of  ike  Prinoifal  and  Annual  Charge  of  the  PiMie  Debt  at  different  Periods 

tinee  the  Revolution, 


Debt  at  the  Berolntion,  in  1689 

Ezoess  of  debt  oontncted  during  the  xeign  of  William  HI. 
aboye  debt  paid  off •        . 

Debt  at  the  aoeeasion  of  Qaeen  Anne,  in  1702  . 
Debt  contracted  during  Qneen  Anne's  reign 

Debt  at  the  accesdon  of  Gkorge  I.,  in  1714 
Debt  paid  off  during  zeign  of  Geoige  I.  aboTe  debt  con- 
tracted  • 

Debt  at  the  aocesnon  of  Ghoige  II.,  in  1727 
Debt  contracted  from  the  accession  of  George  II.  till  the 
peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  three  years  after  the  accession 
ofG^eongein. 

Debtinl763 

Paid  during  peace,  from  1768  to  1775       .... 

Debt  at  the  commisncement  of  the  American  war,  in  1775  . 
Debt  contracted  daring  the  American  var         ,        ,        , 

Debt  at  the  condnsion  of  the  American  war,  in  1784 
Paid  during  peace,  from  1784  to  1793       .... 

Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  war,  in  1792     . 
Debt  contracted  during  the  French  war    .... 

Total  funded  and  unfunded  debt  on  February  1,  1817, 

when  the  English  and  Irish  Exchequers  were  consolidated 

Debt  canodled  from  February  1, 1817»  to  January  5, 1854 

Debt  created  by  Bussian  war,  1855-9        •        •        •        . 

Cancelled  to  1863 

FrindiMil,  Fnnded 
and  Unfunded 

Interest  and 
Management 

664,263 
15,730,439 

£ 
39,856 

J,271,087 

16,394,702 
37,750,661 

1.310,942 
2,040,416    1 

54,145,363 
2,053,125 

3,351,358 
1,133,807    , 

52,092,238 
86,773,192 

2,217,551 
2,634,.'»00 

138,865,430 
10,281,795 

4,862,051 
380,480 

128,683,635 
121,267,993 

4,471,571 
4,980,201 

249,851,628 
10,501,380 

9,461,772 
243,277 

239,350,148 
601,500,343 

9,208,495 
22,829,679 

840,850,491 
85,538,790 

32,038,174 
4,163,515 

756,311,701 
68,623,199 

27,874,659 
652,824 

823.934,900 
6,395,683 

28,527,483 
2,295.692 

817,539,317 

26,281.791 

See,  for  the  earlier  portion,  Grellier^s  History 
rf  the  Ndtional  Debt ;  and  for  the  later,  Porter^s 
Progress  of  the  Nation, 

Vttttoaal  Beltonee.  The  defence  of  a 
state  or  a  nation  against  inyasion.  The  short 
distance  of  our  shores  from  those  of  France 
rendering  us  peculiarly  liable  to  inyasion  in 
case  of  hostilities  with  that  country,  the  best 
method  of  national  defence  for  England  has 
been  the  theme  of  much  contention.  Forts, 
iron-dad  ships,  larger  armies,  haye  been  adyo- 
cated.  "Wit^n  the  last  few  years,  large  sums 
of  money  haye  been  spent  on  the  national 
defences.  Our  dockyards  are  being  strongly 
fortified;  iron-dad  ships  haye  been  built  for 
the  defence  of  our  coasts ;  and  large  bodies  of 
yolunteers  haye  been  trained,  who  could  be 
rapidly  massed  at  one  spot,  by  means  of  our 
railways,  in  the  eyent  of  a  threatened  inyasion. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  history 
shows  that  irregular  troops  can  neyer  success- 
fully oppose  regularly  disdplined  soldiers;  and 
too  great  a  reduction  of  the  standing  army 
should  on  no  account  be  attempted,  while  all 
the  powers  abroad  are  so  fully  armed.    To 
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build  fortifications  without  soldiers  to  hold 
them,  to  mount  g^uns  without  gunners  to  man 
them,  is  useless. 

Vatlwa  Amalf  in,  A  natiye  alloy  of 
quicksilyer  and  silyer.  It  oocasionaUy  forms 
perfect  crystals,  and  is  found  at  Almaden  in 
Spain,  Bosenau  in  Hungary,  Moschellandsbeig 
in  Deux  Fonts,  Chili,  &c. ;  chiefly,  it  is  said, 
at  the  intersection  of  yeins  of  mercury  and 
silyer. 

Vattvlty*  In  Astrology,  a  term  synonym- 
ous with  Horoscope. 

ITatiiz  (Lat.  a  water-snake).  The  sub- 
genus of  the  Linnaean  Colvbri^  of  which  oar 
common  harmless  snake,  Qduber  Natrix,  linn., 
is  the  type. 

Watrollte.  Prismatic  Zeolite.  Ahydrated 
silicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  which  occurs  in 
slender  or  adcular  crystals,  and  in  small  mam- 
millary  fibrous  masses  of  a  white,  yellowish, 
or  greyish  colour. 

VatroB.  Native  carbonate  of  soda  has 
long  been  known  under  this  name,  and  hence 
the  term  natrium^  applied  to  sodium  by  the 
Oerman  chemists,  which  has  led  to  the  adop- 
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tion  of  the  symbol  Na  for  that  metal.  It  is 
found  in  sandy  soils  of  yarioue  countries, 
but  more  especially  in  £g}l)t,  where  it  was 
anciently  employed  in  the  art  of  embalming. 
[MuiiMT.]  It  occurs  also  in  Africa,  near 
Feasan,  under  the  name  of  trona^  at  Mara- 
caibo  in  South  America,  and  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  the  plain  of  Debreczin  in  Hungaiy, 
and  elsewhere. 

VatunO*  In  Music,  a  character  marked 
thus  I) .  Its  office  is  to  contradict  the  flats  or 
sharps  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  staye  or 
elsewhere,  and  by  its  use  the  note  to  which  it 
is  prefixed  returns  to  the  natural  scale  of  the 
white  keys. 

Vatural  Blstory.  The  history  and  de- 
scription of  the  natural  products  of  the  earth, 
whether  minerals,  vegetables,  or  animals,  to- 
gether with  a  scientific  deyelopement  of  their 
causes  and  effects.  The  several  branches  of 
this  subject  are  treated  under  their  respective 
heads. 

Vatuna  Oraerfl  of  Plants.  In  Botany, 
the  groups  of  genera  which  are  supposed  to  bear 
a  greater  resemblance  to  each  other  than  to  any- 
thing else.  They  may  be  said  to  be  coeval  with 
our  Knowledge  of  plants ;  for  the  old  ideas  of 
grasses,  trees,  herbs,  com,  and  fruit  trees,  in- 
dicate a  perception  of  the  existence  of  some 
such  groups.  When  systematical  botany  first 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  science,  wo  find 
the  Umbelliferous,  Leguminous,  Liliaceous, 
Labiate,  and  Composite  orders,  more  or  less 
distinctly  defined.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  to  the 
labours  of  botanists  posterior  to  the  days  of 
Linnseus,  especially  to  Jussicu  and  his  followers, 
that  we  owe  the  present  improved  limitation  of 
natural  orders.  The  most  complete  account 
of  them  in  Englisli  is  in  Lindley*s  VrgeiMe 
Kingdom,  in  which  303  natural  orders  are  de- 
fined.    [Botany.] 

Vatoral  Pbilosopby  or  Fliyalefl.  The 
science  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  natural 
bodies,  and  the  action  of  their  masses  on  each 
other.    [Physics.] 

Watiurallaatloii.  In  Law,  the  process  by 
which  an  alien  is  placed  in  the  same  civil 
condition  as  if  ho  had  been  born  under 
the  dominion  of  the  state.  In  England,  this 
could  formerly  take  place  only  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  by  stat.  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  66  an 
alien  may  obtain  a  certificate  from  one  of 
the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  ccmf erring 
on  him  all  the  rights  and  capacities  of  a 
natural-bom  Britisli  subject,  except  those  of 
sitting  in  parliament  and  being  a  member  of 
the  privy  council.    [Atjisn.] 

Wature  Piintlnff.  The  art  of  reproducing 
and  printing  on  paper  botanical  specimens  of 
flowers,  leaves,  or  of  whole  plants,  so  truth- 
fully that  the  microscope  may  detect  in  the 
print  peculiarities  too  minute  to  admit  of  imi- 
tation by  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  engraver. 
The  art  was  first  practised  by  M.  Aucr,  super- 
intendent of  the  Imperial  printing  office  in 
Vienna,  and  was  introduce<l  into  tliid  coimtry 
by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Bradbury. 
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The  subject  to  bo  printed  is  first  thoroughly 
dried  by  placing  it  between  thick  blotting  paper, 
and  pressing  it  in  a  scit^w  press,  frequently 
changing  the  paper,  and  repeating  the  process 
imtil  all  moisture  is  extracted;  in  some  instances 
the  services  of  the  sun,  or  even  of  artificial  heat^ 
are  additionally  called  into  requisition.  When 
it  is  thoroughly  dried  (and  this  fiict  may  be  as- 
certained by  its  brittleness),  it  is  ready  for  ma- 
nipulation. The  plant  may  be  said  to  engrave 
its  own  plate  in  this  wise:  a  thick  piece  of  pure 
soft  sheet  lead,  rather  larger  tlian  the  paper 
on  which  the  subject  is  ultimately  to  be  printed, 
must  be  planed  as  bright  and  even  as  a  look- 
ing glass.  It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that 
Mr.  Bradbuzy  found  this  his  only  difficulty — 
and  his  efforts  were  for  a  time  completely 
paralysed ;  for  although  the  process  was  per- 
fect in  other  respects,  the  plates  were  ribbed^ 
as  it  is  termed,  and,  when  prints,  gave  im- 
pressions of  a  laige  number  of  latitudinal  lines 
not  intended  to  be  in  the  subject.  In  this 
exigency  he  applied  to  Mr.  James  Wood,  who, 
by  an  adaptation  of  the  knife  so  as  to  polish 
and  cut  at  the  same  time  so  soft  a  substance 
as  lead,  constmcted  a  machine  by  which  tons 
of  platos  have  been  since  satisfactorily  planed. 
Upon  the  bright  prepared  lead  plate  the  sul»- 
ject  is  laid  in  the  position  requir(xl,  and  is  Uien 
passed  between  powerful  rollers  of  polished 
Bt«el,  until  the  plant  is  embedded  in  the 
lead,  and  a  fac-simile  matrix  is  the  result. 
Great  care  and  patience  now  become  requi- 
site, the  subject  having  to  be  disinterred  with- 
out injury  to  the  lead  plate;  this  is  done 
piecemeal,  and  the  blow-pipe  is  foimd  to 
be  of  great  use  in  burning  the  particles 
which  cannot  easily  be  got  out  otherwise ;  and, 
as  some  of  the  more  delicate  portions  of  the 
lead  plates  would  become  fused,  and  conse- 
quently useless,  just  sufficient  flame  only  is 
applied  to  consume  the  dried  fibres.  One  or 
two  impressions  can  now  be  obtained  from  the 
lead  plate  by  the  copper-plate  press,  but  of 
course  the  softness  of  the  lead  renders  another 
process  necessary  for  securing  large  quantities 
of  impressions.  The  back  and  edges  of  the 
lead  plate  are  therefore  covered  with  a  varnish, 
the  &C0  only  being  left  exposed ;  it  is  then 
suspended  in  an  electrotype  depositing  trough, 
and  a  deposit  of  copper  thrown  on  it,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  imtil  tlie  copper  has  grown 
to  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  tliickness;  the  lead 
plate  and  copper  impression  are  then  separated, 
the  copper  relief  plate  in  its  turn  nndei^gocs 
the  varnishing  of  the  back  and  edges,  to  pre- 
vent the  adhesion  of  superfluous  copper,  the 
face  being  well  black-leaded  with  the  purest 
plumbago  (to  prevent  the  two  copper  plates 
from  incorporating) ;  the  relief  plate  then  un- 
dergoes the  same  operation  that  the  lead  plate 
underwent,  the  result  being  another  deposit  the 
reverse  of  the  first.  These  in  their  turn  have 
to  be  separatee!,  and  the  climax  is  arrived  at, 
viz.  the  production  of  an  engraved  copper  plate 
ready  for  the  printor,  who  inks  the  plate  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  represent  nature  as  nearly 
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M  mnj  he,  the  leayes  being  green,  and  the 
stems  and  roots  brown  ;  he  dien  pnlls  his  im- 
pression upon  unusnallj  soft  paper  at  an  iron 
copper-plate  press,  the  paper  smking  to  the  full 
depth  of  the  plate,  and  an  embof»ed  printed 
picture  is  the  result.  (Wood's  Typographical 
Advertiser.)  The  Ferns  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  Text  hy  UndUy  and  Moore,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  this  kind  of 
printing. 

VavMU  In  Botany,  a  seed  in  which  the 
scar  of  the  hilum  occupies  one  third  part  of  the 
external  surface,  as  in  the  horse  chestnut. 

Wanerary  (G^.  vavKpapia),  Before  the 
time  of  Solon  the  naucraries  were  political 
divisions  of  the  Athenian  people  answering  to 
the  Demi  of  the  constitution  of  Cleisthenes. 
Up  to  this  time  thej  had  no  conneetion  with 
the  naTj,  the  name  probably  being  derived 
from  nUcir,  to  dwell,  and  irAiipof,  a  lot,  with 
the  simple  meaning  of  householder.  After- 
wards, each  nancrary  was  made  answerable 
for  providing  a  ship  of  war,  and  this  duty 
was  ultimately  developed  into  the  Trierarchy. 
[LrruBGT.] 

Wantam  (Lat.  from  Or.  mvXof,  passage- 
money).  In  the  usage  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  a  piece  of  money  put  into  the 
mouths  of  deceased  persons  to  enable  them  to 
pay  Charon  for  ferrying  them  over  the  Stye 

VAwnaelila  (Gr.  a  sea-fight).  Among 
the  Romans,  a  representation  of  a  naval  en- 
gagement, which  took  place  most  usually  in 
theatres  (called  also  nanmachis)  made  for  the 
purpose.  These  exhibitions  were  originally 
instituted  for  purposes  of  naval  discipline ;  but, 
in  process  oi  time,  only  malefactors  or  cap- 
tives whose  lives  had  been  forfeited  acted  in 
them.  They  appear  to  have  been  conducted  on 
a  scale  of  such  magnificence  as  almost  to 
exceed  belief.  Within  the  places  set  apart  for 
them  whole  fleets  went  through  their  evolutions. 
In  the  sea-fight  on  the  lake  Fueinus,  given 
by  Claudius,  there  are  said  to  have  been  no 
fewer  than  19,000  combatants.  Julius  Ccesar 
appears  to  have  first  given  a  naumachia  on  an 
extensive  scale ;  his  example  was  followed  by 
many  of  his  successors  on  the  imperial  throne ; 
and  at  last  they  were  frequently  exhibited  at 
the  expense  of  private  individuals,  as  a  means 
of  increasing  their  popularity.  The  scats  for 
the  convenience  of  spectators  were  arranged  in 
a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  the 
amphitheatres.     [Amphxthsjltbb.] 

Vavmaaalte.  A  native  selenide  of  silver 
found  at  Tilkerode  in  the  Harz ;  and  named 
after  Naumann,  the  Saxon  mineralogist. 

Wausaa  (Gr.  Mmrfo,  qualmishness,  fnm 
vavt,  a  sh^).  A  sensation  of  sickness,  similar 
to  that  produced  by  the  motion  of  a  ship  at 
pea.    An  inclination  to  vomit. 

irantUIdflB.  The  family  of  Cephalopoda 
with  siphoniferous  shells,  of  which  the  nautilus 
ie  the  type. 

iraotUna  (Gr.  poutIkos,  literally  a  sra- 
man).  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Tetr»- 
branchiate  Gephalopode,  including  those  which 
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have  a  chambered  shell  with  simple  septs,* 
perforated    in    the    centre,   ooncaTe    towards 
the  outlet  of  the  shell,  the  last  chamber  being 
the  largest,  and  containing  the  body  of  the 
animal. 

Wawal  Aretalteotore.  The  science  of 
designing  the  forms  for  vessels,  in  order  that 
they  may  properly  fulfil  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  severally  intended,  is  distinct 
from  shipbuilding,  which  is  the  application  in 
practice  of  the  theoretical  designs  of  the  naval 
architect. 

When  a  ship  is  to  be  built,  her  form  is  pro- 
jected in  three  different  planes  perpendieolar 
to  each  other. 

1st.  The  sheer  draught,  which  is  the  ride 
view,  or  projection  on  the  plane  of  the  keel 
On  this  are  laid  off  the  length,  the  heights  of 
all  the  parts  from  the  keel,  the  position  and  rake 
of  the  stem  and  stem  post,  the  principal  finunes 
or  timbers  of  the  sides,  Uie  ports,  decks,  chan- 
nels, place  of  the  greatest  breadth  or  midship 
frame,  stations  of  the  masts,  &e. 

The  frames  beforo  the  midship  frame  are 
distinguished  by  letters ;  abaft  it,  by  numbers. 

The  midship  frame  is  not  exactly  in.  the 
middle  of  the  length,  but  rather  before  it. 

2nd.  The  body  plan,  or  end  view.  This 
shows  the  contour  of  the  sides  of  the  ship  at 
certain  points  of  her  length;  and  since  the 
two  sides  are  exactly  alike,  the  left  half  repre- 
sents the  vertical  sections  in  the  after  part  of  the 
body,  and  the  right  half  those  in  the  fore  part. 
The  base  of  the  projection  is  the  midships  or 
largest  section,  called  also  the  dead  fiat,  within 
which  the  other  sections  are  delineated.  On  this 
aro  exhibited  also  the  beams  of  the  decks. 

Srd.  The  horizontal  or  floor  plane,  called 
also  the  half-breadth  plan.  The  base  of  this 
is  the  section  made  by  the  horizontal  surface  of 
the  water  and  the  outside  surface  of  the  ship, 
and  is  called  the  tipper  water  line,  or  load  wafer 
line.  If  the  ship  now  be  supposed  to  be  lightened 
uniformly,  she  will  exhibit  another  water-line, 
and  thus  any  number  of  like  parallel  sections  at 
equal  distances  down  to  the  keeL 

These  three  sections  correspond  to  each  other 
upon  the  same  scale ;  and  any  point  in  one  is 
immediately  referable  to  the  other  two  pro- 
jections. 

The  sheer  draught  plan  shows  length  and 
height,  the  body  phtn  breadth  and  height,  the 
haUT-breadth  plan  breadth  and  length.  Thus 
the  three  dimensions  are  giv^i  each  on  two 
plans  for  every  point  of  the  outer  frame  of  the 
ship. 

The  water-lines,  or  lines  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  appear  on  the  sheer 
draught  as  straight  lines  parallel  to  the  keel 
or  the  upper  water-lines  ;  in  the  body  plan,  as 
straight  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  leek ;  and 
on  the  half-breadth  plan  as  curved  lines. 

The  lines  representing  the  timbera,  or  ex- 
terior of  the  cross  sections  of  the  shi|>»  appear 
as  curves  in  the  body  plan,  and  as  stnigbt 
lines  at  right  angles  to  the  keel  in  tbe  other 
two  plana. 
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The  seyenl  parts  are  drawn  from  these 
plans  in  their  roll  size  on  the  floor  of  the 
mould  loft,  and  worked  by  the  practical  ship- 
builder from  the  moulds  or  models  so  taken. 
A  sketch  of  some  of  the  operations  by  which 
the  actual  ship  is  produced  from  the  designs 
of  a  naval  architect  will  be  given  under  Ship- 

BUILDIlfO. 

The  forms  of  ships  yaiy  according  to 
the  objject  for  which  the  vessel  is  built,  and 
accordmg  to  the  ideas  of  the  architects;  for 
although  great  steps  have  been  made  in  this 
science,  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  many 
points  it  is  still  empirical.  Besults  occur 
which  the  designers  did  not  anticipate,  and 
the  most  success^  vessels  are  not  always 
those  which  by  theory  should  attain  the  palm. 
Formerly  the  vessels  of  the  royal  navy,  copied 
from  French  prizes,  were  our  best  models, 
but  in  recent  years  the  merchant  service  has 
equalled  if  not  surpassed  the  navy  in  improve- 
ments, great  as  has  been  the  advance  made  by 
the  latter.  The  large  clippers  built  for  the 
Australian  trade  and  the  magnificent  steamers 
for  ocean  navigation  have  opened  a  new  era 
in  ship  construction.  The  principal  improve- 
ments have  been  in  the  direction  of  giving 
increased  length,  sharper  prows,  rounder  bot- 
toms, and  therefore  lower  centres  of  gravity. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  best  forms  for  ships.  The  results 
may  be  shortly  summed  up  as  follows : — 

1.  The  resistance  of  the  water  against  the 
heads  of  ships  varies  as  the  areas  of  midship 
sections  immersed  and  as  the  weights. 

2.  The  centre  of  lateral  resistance  is  at  the 
middle  point  of  the  keel  when  the  ship  floats 
level  and  is  at  rest.  As  speed  increases,  the 
centre  of  lateral  resistance  moves  towards 
the  bow. 

3.  Stability  is  increased  bv  increased  width 
and  by  increased  length  m  an  arithmetic 
ratio.  The  maximum  as  regards  depth  is  at- 
tained when  the  depth  immersed  is  one-fifth 
the  beam. 

4.  Sharper  bows  give  greater  speed  than 
bluff  bows,  and  a  gently  curved  line  than  a 
straight  line.  The  resistance  is  also  diminished 
by  the  sides  of  the  bow  being  bevelled  from 
tne  water-line  tovrards  the  keeL 

5.  Speed  is  augmented  by  the  sides  taper- 
ing in  from  the  midship  section  backwards 
towards  the  stem.  This  also  adds  to  the 
steering  power.  The  bottom  should  also  curve 
up  from  the  midships  section  towards  the 
stem. 

6.  Speed  is  increased  by  additional  lenffth. 

7.  The  immersed  portion  of  the  midship 
section  gives  most  speed  when  semicircular, 
least  when  triangular.  A  flat  rectangle  gives 
most  stability,  a  triangle  the  least.  The  flat 
rectangle  draws  least  water  for  a  given  burden, 
the  triangle  the  most. 

8.  The  pressure  for  lee-way  is  as  the  area  of 
the  sheer  plan  immersed. 

9.  All  Imes  where  resistance  has  to  be  over- 
come -should  be  gently  convex. 
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10.  The  midship  section  from  which  curves 
start  for  bow  and  stem  should  be  nearer  to  the 
bow  than  stem. 

11.  In  all  steam  vessels  the  portion  amid- 
ships devoted  to  the  engine  room  should  float 
the  engines,  boilers,  and  fuel,  and  nothing  else. 
The  ship  should  therefore,  be  computed  for 
her  intended  duties,  divided  in  the  middle, 
and  the  engine  room  there  inserted. 

Waval  Cadet0«  Boys  training  for  service 
as  naval  combatant  officers.  They  enter  be- 
tween twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
are  required  to  pass  a  simple  examination. 
After  two  years'  service  the  naval  cadet  be- 
comes a  midshipman. 

Vawal  Crown.  Among  the  Romans,  a 
crown,  of  gold  or  silver,  resembling  the  prow  of 
a  ship,  awarded  to  the  man  who  flrst  boarded 
a  hostile  vessel.     [Cbowk.] 

Maval  BatMrve.  An  auxiliary  naval  force . 
formed  in  1869  under  22  &  23  Viet  c  40  for 
men,  and  24  &  25  Vict  c.  129  for  ofilcers. 
It  consists  of  masters  of  merchant  vessels 
(certiflcated)  as  lieutenants,  chief  mates  as 
sub-lieutenants,  and  men  of  all  ranks  in  the 
merchant  service.  The  men  enroll  themselves 
for  five  years,  and  are  bound  to  train  for 
twenty-eight  days  in  each  year  in  a  ship  of  vrar 
or  with  the  coastguard,  as  directed.  While 
training  they  receive  naval  pay,  and  as  a  re- 
taining fee  6/.  a  year.  In  case  of  national 
emergency  the  reserve  may  be  called  out  for 
service  in  her  nu^estv^s  ships  in  any  part  of 
the  world  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years. 
After  about  the.  age  of  forty-five  a  man  of  the 
reserve  becomes  entitled  to  a  pension  of  12/. 
for  life,  or  to  a  smaller  sum  for  the  longest 
liver  of  himself  and  wife.  If  he  have  actually  • 
served  for  three  years,  he  is  entitled  to  2d.  a 
day  additional. 

The  officers  receive  while  training  or  serving, 
lieutenants  10^.  a  day,  and  sub-lieutenants  Is. 
a  day,  with  pensions  for  wounds  and  (if  killed 
in  action)  to  widows  at  the  same  rates  as  in 
the  royal  navy. 

The  establishment  sanctioned  by  the  Acts 
is  400  officers  and  30,000  men.  About  half 
that  force  has  been  actaally  enrolled. 

Vawe.    [Naos.] 

Vave  of  a.'VnMel  (Qer.  nabe).  The 
centre  part  of  a  wheel.  It  is  usually  made 
solid,  and  from  it  the  spokes  radiate. 

iravricnlar  (Lat.  navicula,  a  little  boat). 
Boat-shaped.  The  navicular  bone  is  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  tarsus.  The  term  is  also  used  in 
Botany. 

Vavlffatlon  (Lat.  navis,  a  ship).  That 
branch  of  science  b^  which  the  mariner  is 
taught  to  conduct  his  ship  from  one  part  or 
place  to  another. 

To  understand  the  principles  of  navigation, 
and  their  practical  application,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  mariner  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
form  and  magnitude  of  the  earth,  the  relative 
situations  of  tiie  lines  conceived  to  be  drawn  on 
its  surface,  and  that  ha  should  have  charts  of 
the  coasts  and  maps  of  the  harbours  which  ho 
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may  hare  oocasion  to  visit.  He  must  also  un- 
derstand the  use  of  the  instruments  for  ascer- 
taining the  direction  in  wliich  a  ship  is  steered 
and  the  distance  which  she  sails ;  and  be  able  to 
deduce  from  the  data  supplied  by  such  instm- 
raents  the  situation  of  his  ship  at  any  time,  and 
to  find  the  direction  and  distance  of  any  place 
to  which  it  may  be  required  that  the  ship 
should  be  token. 

A  curve  passing  through  any  two  places  on 
the  earth,  and  cutting  every  intervening  meri- 
dian at  the  same  angle,  is  called  a  rkumb  line ; 
the  angle  which  such  a  curve  makes  with  each 
meridian  is  called  the  course  between  any  two 
places  through  which  the  curve  passes;  and 
tlie  are  of  that  curve  intercepted  between  any 
two  places  is  called  their  nautical  distance. 
This  distance  is  more  than  that  measured  on 
the  arc  of  a  great  circle  passing  through  the 
two  places,  unless  both  places  are  on  the  same 
meridian,  or  both  An  the  equator,  wfcan  tha 
rhumb  line  and  great  circle  coincide. 

The  diffartntt  of  latitude  between  any  t^vro 
places  is  an  arc  of  a  meridian  intercepted 
between  the  parallels  of  latitude  on  which  the 
places  are  situated ;  and  the  difference  of  lon- 
gitude is  the  arc  of  the  equator,  or  the  angle  at 
the  pole  induded  between  the  meridians  of  the 
places.  Hence,  when  the  latitudes  or  the 
longitudes  of  two  places  are  of  the  same  deno- 
mination with  respect  to  north  or  south,  east  or 
west,  the  difference  is  found  by  subtracting  the 
less  from  ihe  greater ;  but  when  of  different 
denominations,  what  is  called  their  difbrenoe 
is  found  by  taking  their  sum.      [L^titcdb; 

LoirOITUDB.l 

When  a  ship  has  sailed  on  a  rhumb  line  from 
one  meridian  to  another,  the  arc  of  the  parallel 
at  which  the  ship  has  arrived,  intercepted 
between  the  two  meridians,  is  called  the  meri- 
dian distance  which  the  ship  has  made;  and 
the  sum  of  all  the  intermediate  meridian  dis- 
tances, oompntcd  on  the  supposition  that  the 
distance  sailed  on  tlie  rhumn  line  is  divided 
into  indefinitely  small  equal  parts,  is  called  the 
departure. 

In  the  annexed  diagram,  let  F  represent  the 
north  pole;  D  £  an  ai»  of  the 
equator;  P  D,  P  F,  P  G,  and  F  E 
meridians,  and  A  B  a  rhumb  line 
passinpr  through  A  and  B;  A  S, 
K  H,  L  I,  and  B  0,  arcs  of  paral- 
lels of  latitude  at  the  points  A, 
H,  J,  and  B  respectively ;  and 
l<>t  A  H,  H  I,  I B,  &c.  be  so  small  and  so  nu- 
merous that  neither  they  nor  A  K,  K  H,  H  O, 
I O,  &c.  may  dificr  sensibly  from  straight  lines. 
11) en  if  a  ship  sail  from  A  to  B,  B  0  is  called 
the  meridian  oistancc  ;  if  from  B  to  A,  A  S  is 
called  the  meridian  distance ;  and  in  cither 
case  the  sum  of  K  H,  O  I,  N  B,  is  called  the 
departure ;  and  A  K  +  0 II  + 1 N,  &c.,  which  is 
always  equal  to  A  C  or  B  S,  is  the  difference  of 
latitude. 

Now,  A K II,  0 III,  NIB,  &c.,  may  be 
conciderexl  as  right-angled  plane  triangles  ; 
and  if  in  the  annexed  plane  tariangle,  right- 
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angletl  at  C,  A'B'  be  taken  eqtial  to  A  Bin 
the  proco<ling  figure,  A'  C  to  A  C,    ,  b' 

or  to  its  equal  AK  +  HO  +  IN,  ^• 
and  the  angle  B'  A'  C  to  B  A  C,  or 
0  HI,  or  NIB,  then  CB'  in  this 
fignre  would  accurately  represent 
KH  +  OI  +  NB,  &c  in  the  pre- 
ceding one.  That  is,  in  the  plane  triangle  A'  B' 
C,  right-angled  at  C,  if  A'  represent  the  course 
from  one  place  to  another.  A'  B'  the  distance 
of  the  two  places  measured  on  the  rhumb  line 
passing  through  them ;  then  A'  O  will  be  their 
difference  of  latitude^  and  C  B'  the  departure 
made  in  sailing  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

On  these  principles  depends  what  is  called 
plane  sailing ;  and  it  is  evident  that  if  anv  two 
of  the  four  elements,  course,  distance,  difference 
oflatiiude,  and  departure,  be  given,  the  others 
may  be  found  by  the  solution  of  a  right-angled 
plsjie  triangle.    The  formulse  are : 

dep.  »dist.  X  sin  coarse, 

diff.  hit..»dist  xoos  course, 

dist.  B  dep.  X  oosec  course,  (A) 

dist.  »diff.  lat.  x  see  course, 

tan  course  b  .      P.* — , 
diff.  lat. 


When  a  ship  sails  on  a  meridian,  the  diff. 
lat.  is  the  same  as  the  nautical  distance,  and 
the  latitude  only,  not  the  longitude,  is  changed ; 
and  when  a  ship  sails  on  a  parallel  of  latitude, 
the  departure  is  the  same  as  the  nautical  dis- 
tance, and  the  longitude  only,  not  the  latatude, 
is  changed:  but  it  is  evident  that  in  sailing 
in  any  other  direction  both  the  latitude  and 
longitude  are  changed. 

For  finding  the  change  of  latitude  corres- 
ponding to  any  course  and  distance,  the  prin- 
ciples of  plane  sailing,  already  explainea,  are 
sidficient ;  but  to  find  the  change  of  longitude 
corresponding  to  any  given  change  of  place, 
considerations  of  a  different  kind  are  needed. 

Let  a  ship  sail  on  a  parallel  of  latitude,  as 
from  C  to  D,  and  let  P  C  A,  P  D  B,  be  two 
meridians  ]>assing  through  C  and  _ 

D,  and  meeting  the  equator  in  A 
and  B ;  then  A  B,  or  the  angle  A 
P  B,  is  the  difference  of  longitude, 
corresponding  to  the  distance  C  D 
sailed  on  the  parallel  in  the  lati- 
tude A  C  or  I)  B.  And  if  F  be 
the  centre  of  th«  spiiere,  A  F  B,  C  E  D,  por- 
tions of  the  planes  of  tlie  equator  and  parallel 
respectively,  wc  have,  by  similar  sectors, 

A^«5_^:=^  =  cosecPD  =  8ecBD-Beclat. 
iCD    I)E    D£ 

or  ABaCDseclat. 

i.e.  difference  of  longitude » distance  x  sec  lat. 
H«noe,  again,  if  in  the  annexed  plane  tri- 
angle M  N  0,  right-angled  at  N,  the  angle  "SS. 
be  made  equal  to  the  number  of  de- 


M  O  in  this  figure  will  be  equal  to 

tbc  arc  A  B  in  the  preceding  one,  and  will 
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dbnseqnently  mpresent  the  dlfierence  of  longi- 
tado;  for 

H  0»MK  see  M-C D  sec  lat. 

Therefore,  in  sailing  on  a  parallel,  the 
properties  which  connect  the  latitude  of  the 
parallel,  the  distance  sailed  upon  it,  and  the 
corresponding  diff.  long,  are  all  found  in  a 
right-angled  plane  triangle;  the  base  repre- 
senting the  distance  sailed  on  the  parallel,  the 
hypothenuse  the  diff.  long.,  and  the  included 
angle  the  latitude  of  the  parallel. 

When  a  ship  sails  on  an  oblique  rhumb,  two 
methods  haye  been  proposed  for  connecting 
the  other  elements  with  the  diff.  long. :  one 
called  the  middle  latitude  method;  and  the 
other,  from  the  name  of  its  inventor;  Mercatot'a 
tailing. 

Middle  latitude  eaiUng  is  a  compound  of 
plane  and  parallel  sailing,  deferring  to  the 
first  figure  in  this  article,  it  is  evident  that 
K  H  is  greater  than  C  M,  but  le.s8  than  A Q; 
that  O  I  is  greater  than  M  N,  but  less  than 
QB;  andthatKH  + 01  + Nl$  will  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  meridian  distance  midway  be- 
tween the  parallels  G  B  and  A  »S. 

The  departure  corresponding  to  course  c,  and 
distance  d^  being  therefore  fomid  from  dep.=:<^ 
sin  c,  and  this  being  taken  as  a  meridian 
distance  in  the  latitude  ^  (/  -^  V),  the  middle 
latitude  between  the  latitude  /  sailed  from  and 
r  arrived  at,  the  diff.  long,  is  found  approxi- 
mately from  the  principles  of  parallel  sailing, 
from  the  formula, 

diff.  long,  as  dep.  sec  J  (/  +  f ). 

From  this,  and  from  the  first  and  last  of  the 
formulae  (A),  we  immediately  deduce  the  fol- 
lowing for  middle  latitude  sailing,  viz. : — 

diff.  long.-  ^«^''»'«  c«^"o 


tan  course 


cos  mid.  lat. 

diff.  long.  X  cos  mid.  lat. 
diff.  kt. 


(B) 


dep.  B diff.  long,  x  cos  mid.  lat. 


In  Mercator'if  aailivg^  the  glo1)e  is  conceived 
to  be  extended  from  the  Hjuator  towards  the 
poles,  so  as  to  form  a  cylinder  whose  diameter 
is  that  of  the  equator ;  the  corresponding  ele- 
mentary parts  of  the  meridians  and  parallels, 
us  projected  on  the  cyliudric  surface,  bearing 
the  same  proportion  toe.u'h  other  with  the  like 
corresponding  parts  on  the  spherical  surface; 
the  projected  rhumb  lines  being  straight  lines, 
and  the  poles  vanishing  in  infinite  distance. 
Such  a  cylinder,  imrtdled  on  a  plane,  is  called 
a  Mercator'e  chart.  Now,  considering  the  earth 
uH  a  sphere,  the  meridians  and  the  equator  an^ 
(H{ual  gn>at  cin^les,  and  therefore  any  small 
|>ortion  of  a  parallel  is  to  a  like  portion  of  the 
meridian  in  the  siune  piv)X)rtion  as  the  radius  J 
of  the  parallel  to  the  radius  of  the  equator ;  • 
and  therefore  the  elementary  portion  of  the  1 
iiieri<lian  itividinl  by  the  corresponding  portion 
of  tli«*  parallel  will  l>e  e<]ual  to  the  set*ant 
of  the  latitude.    If,  therefore,  m  represent  the  ' 
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length  of  an  elementary  portion  of  the  meri- 
dian at  latitude  /,  and  mf  be  the  projection  of 
m  on  Mercatox^s  chart,  then,  generally,  mf^m 
sec/. 

It  follows  from  this  that  in  Mercator*s  pro- 
jection the  degrees  of  latitude,  which  at  the 
e<|nator  are  equal  to  those  of  longitude,  increase 
with  the  distance  of  the  parallel  from  the  equa- 
tor proportionally  to  the  secants  of  the  latitudes. 
The  parts  of  the  meridian  thus  increased  are 
called  meridional part^ ;  audit  is  a  property  of 
the  projection  that  the  meridional  parts  of  any 
i  given  latitude  are  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
>  secants  of  the  minutes  in  that  latitude.  [Mer- 
I  CATOB*s  Chabt.]  The  sum  of  the  secants 
being  computed  for  every  minute  up  to  any 
latitude,  /,  and  tabulated,  forms  what  is  called 
a  table  of  meridional  parts ;  and  the  differeu(*e, 
or  the  sum  of  the  meridional  parts  correspond- 
ing to  the  latitudes  of  any  two  places,  is  called 
the  meridional  diff.  lat.  of  those  places,  the 
difference  being  taken  when  the  latitudes  are 
of  the  eamey  and  the  eiun  when  of  different^ 
denominations. 

It  is  likewise  a  remarkable  property  of 
MercatorV  projection,  that  any  triangle  on 
the  sphere  is  represented  on  the  chart  by 
a  similar  triangle,  the  angles  of  the  original 
triangle  and  its  representation  being  equal. 
Hence  the  ship's  path  on  the  sphere  and  its 
projection  on  the  chart  cut  the  meridians  under 
the  Sitme  angle.  If,  thereforGi,  ABC  Imj  a 
triangle  on  the  sphere,  A  C  bein^  a  portion  of 
the  meridian,  and  A  B'C  its  projection;  then 
A  B'  and  A  C  will  1)e  in  the  same  direction 
with  A  B  and  A  C,  and  B'  C  will  be  parallel 
to  B  C.  In  these  triangles,  therefore,  the 
course  A  is  an  an^le  common  to 
lx)th  :  A  C  is  the  diff.  lat.,  A  C  the 
meridional  diff.  lat.,  C  B  the  depitr-  e 
tare,  C  B'  the  diff.  long.,  A  B  the 
distance  run,  and  AB'  the  distance 
as  projected  on  the  chart,  the  same 
scale  being  used  for  measuring  all  the  lines  in 
the  diagram.  Hence,  from  such  parts  of  these 
triangles  as  may  be  determined  by  observa- 
tion, or  taken  from  tables^  the  others  may 
be  computed  by  the  common  rules  of  plane 
trigonometry. 

The  following  formula  are  obvious  conse- 
quences of  this  construction : — 


diff  lonK.=4!2L!L"»?!!i»!y^- 
^  diff  lat. 


tan  course' 


diff.  long. 


mer.  diff.  lat. 
distance = diff.  lat.  x  sec  course. 


(C) 


Tlio  course  of  a  ship  at  sea  is  determined 
by  the  compase.  [Ci)XPAss.]  The  needle  ge- 
nerally rests  in  a  position  pointing  northerly 
and  southerly;  and  the  angle  which  its  di- 
rection makes  with  the  true  north  and  south 
line  is  calleil  the  variation  of  the  compass, 
the  variation  being  denominated  easterly  or 
UT.Ht*'rlg,  aceiirdingly  as  the  north  end  of  the 
needle  ib  to  the  east  or  west  of  the  true  north* 
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The  amoirnt  of  this  deTiation  differs  greatly 
in  different  sitoations ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
a  constant  quantity  even  at  the  same  place. 
There  are,  howeyer,  simple  astronomical  means 
of  finding  it  at  any  place ;  so  that,  by  applying 
a  correction  for  the  variation,  either  the  true 
course  may  be  gained  horn  an  observed  com- 
pass one,  or  the  compass  course  from  a  com- 
puted true  one. 

Besides  the  general  variation  to  which  we 
have  here  adverted,  it  is  found  that  in  ships 
which  have  laige  masses  of  iron  on  board,  or 
which  are  themselves  constructed  of  iron,  the 
compass  is  sensibly  attracted,  and  the  effect 
varies  with  the  direction  of  the  ship's  head. 
The  effect  on  the  compass  for  different  positions 
of  the  ship's  head  is  discovered  by  swinging 
the  ship  and  noting  the  difference  of  reading  on 
between  a  compass  placed  on  shore  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  iron,  and  that  of  the  compass 
on  board.     [Dbviation  of  thb  Compass.] 

The  velocity  of  the  ship,  or  the  rate  of  sailing, 
is  det<»rminea  experimentally,  at  the  end  of 
every  hour,  by  heaving  the  log.  [Loo.]  For 
changes  of  velocily  between  the  times  of  heav- 
ing the  log,  the  officer  on  duty  makes  the  best 
estimate  he  can. 

When  the  wind  is  adverse  or  changeable, 
it  is  often  requisite  to  sail  on  different  courses ; 
and  the  crooked  line  which  the  ship  then 
describes  is  called  a  tratferse.  The  method  of 
finding  a  single  course  and  distance  equivalent 
to  such  a  compound  one  is  called  reiolmng  a 
traverse. 

This  may  be  done  by  a  geometrical  projec- 
tion, but  it  is  generally  effected  in  practice  by 
the  aid  of  the  traverse  table.  Erom  this  table 
the  diff.  lat.  and  de^.  corresponding  to  each 
course  and  distance  is  taken,  and  entered  in  an 
appropriate  table,  having  columns  headed  N.  S. 
£.  W. ;  namely,  N.  and  S.  for  diff.  lat.,  and  E. 
and  W.  for  departure.  The  difference  between 
the  sums  under  N.  and  8.  shows  the  diff.  lat.;  as 
does  the  difference  between  the  sums  under  E. 
and  W.  the  departure ;  and  in  either  case  the 
difference  is  of  the  same  denomination  as  the 
larger  sum.  The  course  and  distance  required 
are  then  either  found  by  inspection  in  a  traverse 
table,  or  by  the  formuUe  (A). 

When  a  ship  makes  considerable  way  through 
the  water,  and  the  wind  is  on  the  beam,  abt^t 
it,  or  even  a  little  before  it,  she  generally  moves 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  fore  and  aft 
line ;  but  in  rough  weather,  with  the  wind  for^ 
ward,  she  will  generally  be  driven  more  or  less 
to  leeward,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  direction 
of  the  wake,  or  the  ripple  formed  by  the  waves 
closing  behind  her.  The  angle  which  this 
ripple  makes  with  the  direction  of  the  keel  is 
called  the  leeway ;  and  it  must  be  applied  as  a 
correction  to  the  course  shown  by  the  compass, 
and  always  allowed /row  the  wind — that  is,  to 
the  left,  if  the  wind  is  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  ship,  and  to  the  right,  if  on  the  left. 


[Lbbwat. 
All  mat 


ers  relating  to  the  navigation  of  a 


ship  are  entered  in  a  systematically  ruled  book, 
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called  the  log-hook ;  and  that  whidi  day  after 
day  is  so  recorded  is  called  the  ship's  journal. 
The  principal  columns  in  the  lQg-lx)ok  are  for 
the  hour  of  the  day,  the  course,  rate  of  sailing, 
leeway,  and  winds ;  one  for  general  remarks, 
and  for  entering  the  particulars  and  results  of 
celestial  observations,  for  notes  on  the  weather, 
and  memoranda  as  to  all  important  points  of 
duty  in  the  ship,  the  sails  set,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  crew  are  employed.  To  this  is 
daily  appended  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
the  ship  at  noon,  both  as  deduced  from  celestial 
observations,  and  as  computed  from  the  course 
and  distance  since  the  time  when  the  place  was 
last  ascertained.  The  ^lace  determined  from 
the  course  and  distance  is  called  the  place  by 
dead  reckoning.  The  bearing  and  distance  of 
the  land  first  expected  to  be  seen,  and  the 
course  and  distance  made  on  the  whole,  during 
the  day,  are  also  added. 

If  the  course  and  distance  could  always  be 
accurately  determined,  the  place  of  the  ship 
could  be  computed  with  corresponding  exact- 
ness from  the  principles  of  which  we  have 
above  given  a  concise  accoimt.  But  these  data 
can  only  be  obtained  in  a  roughly  approxima- 
tive form.  The  effect  of  uzJcnown  currents, 
unavoidable  imperfections  in  steering,  and 
numberless  other  sources  of  error,  render 
the  place  of  tlie  ship,  as  estimated  from  thts 
reckoning,  very  doubtful ;  and,  in  fact,  when 
the  mariner  is  obliged  to  rely  for  several  days 
on  these  data  only,  he  often  finds  that  ^s 
expected  and  his  true  place  are  considerably 
distant  from  each  other. 

In  the  modem  practice  of  navigation,  there- 
fore, the  course  and  distance  are  only  used  to 
enable  the  seaman  to  assign  approximately  the 
place  of  his  ship  between  the  times  at  which 
it  is  determined,  independently,  by  celestial 
observations. 

This  branch  of  nautical  knowledge,  which  is 
generally  and  properly  included  in  every  sys- 
tem of  navigation,  is  ceHled  nautical  astronomy; 
and  the  improvements  which  have  been  intro- 
duced in  its  modem  application  constitute  the 
diief  difference  between  navigation  as  practised 
in  our  own  and  former  times. 

For  a  minute  explanation  of  the  processes  by 
which  the  place  of  a  ship  on  the  wide  ocean 
may  be  determined,  from  the  observed  situation 
of  celestial  objects  with  respect  to  each  other 
and  to  the  horison,  we  must  refer  to  works  ex- 
pressly devoted  to  the  subject.  But  we  shall 
give  a  short  account  of  the  most  useful  prac- 
tical methods  of  finding  the  latitvde,  the  lonai" 
tude^  and  the  variation  of  the  compasa,  which 
are  the  three  principal  problems  in  nautical 
astronomy. 

Reduction  of  Altitudes. — ^Before  the  altitudes 
of  celestial  objects  as  observed  at  sea  can  be 
employed  in  the  solution  of  astronomical  pro- 
blems, they  must  be  corrected  for  the  effects  of 
dip  and  parallax ;  and  for  semidiameter,  when 
the  altitude  of  the  upper  or  lower  border,  in- 
stead of  that  of  the  central,  has  been  observed,. 
as  in  the  case  of  the  sun  or  moon. 
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^  If  A  a  the  altitude  of  the  upper  or  lower 
border,  tathe  semidiameter,  d  the  dip  of  the 
horizon  (that  is,  the  angle  through  which  the 
eea  horizon  appears  depressed  in  consequence 
of  the  elevation  of  the  observer),  r  the  refrac- 
tion corresponding  to  the  alt.  A,  and  p  the 
horizontal  parallax  taken  from  the  Nautical 
Almanac  for  the  time  of  observatioD,  and  A'» 
the  true  altitude :  then 

A'eA— <?Ts+jpcos  (A— rf+a)— r. 

In  practice,  the  corrections  to  be  applied  to 
A  to  obtain  A'  are  taken  from  tables,  and  the 
process  of  reduction  is  short  and  simple. 

To  find  the  latitude  from  the  observed  meri- 
dian altitude  of  a  known  celestial  olrjcct: 

Let  z  be  the  complement  of  the  true  altitude 
as  deduced  from  the  observed  one,  D  the  object's 
declination,  and  L  the  latitude ;  and  call  e 
north  when  the  zenith  is  north,  and  south 
when  it  is  south  of  the  object:  then  L=;?  + 
P ;  a  formula  in  which  D  is  -i-  when  z  and  D 
are  of  the  same,  and  —when  of  different  deno- 
minations, and  L  is  of  the  same  denomination 
as  the  greater  of  z  and  D. 

To  find  the  latitude  from  two  observed  altitudes 
of  the  sun,  with  the  time  elapsed  between  the 
observation : 

Let  ^sthe  half  elapsed  time  in  degrees,  p 
the  sun's  polar  distance  at  the  middle  instant 
between  the  observations,  «=half  the  sum,  and 
(^sshalf  the  difference  of  the  two  corrected 
altitudes ;  then  compute  the  angles  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  £,  in  succession,  from  the  following  for- 
mulae:— 

sin  A«"Sin  t.amp. 

cos  Bsgec  A.cos|}. 

sin  C  a  cosec  A .  cos  s .  sin  d, 

cos  D^sin  A .  sin  « .  cos  d .  sec  C. 

E=BtD. 

And  the  expression  for  the  latitude  is, 

sin  lat.  B  cos  J> .  cos  E. 

There  are  many  other  methods  by  wliich  the 
latitude  may  be  found,  but  the  two  which  we 
have  given  are  those  most  generally  used  by 
seamen. 

We  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  methods  of  finding  the 
longitude  astronomically  at  sea  are  founded. 

The  longitude  is  found  by  comparing  the 
time  at  the  first  meridian  with  the  time  of  the 
same  denomination  at  the  place  of  observa- 
tion, allowing  15^  of  longitude  for  e^ery  hour 
in  the  difference  of  the  times. 

In  the  annexed  diagram,  let  F  A  represent  the 

meridian  passing  over  the 
first  point  of  Aries^  P  S  that 
passing  over  the  true  and 
c^  Vi  PM  that  passing  over  the 
place  of  the  mean  sun,  and 
PX  that  passing  over  any 
other  celestial  object  X.  Let  also  P  G-  be  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich,  P  N  a  meridian  in 
west  longitude,  and  P  0  a  meridian  in  east 
longitude. 
Then  for  that  instant  of  absolute  time,  A  P  G 
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represents  then<20r«a/,  SP  G  the  of  parent,  and  < 
M  P  G  the  mean  time  at  Greenwicn ;  twenty- 
four  houis  of  time  being  represented  by  four 
right  angles.  APK,  SPN,  and  MPN,  are 
the  sidereal,  apparent,  and  mean  time  at  the 
meridian  PN;  and  APO,SPO,  andMPO, 
the  like  times  at  the  meridian  P  0. 

Now  N  P  G,  the  longitude  of  the  meridian  ' 
PN.=APG-APN=8PG-SPN=MPG 
-MPN;  and  GPO,  the  longitude  ofPO,« 
APO-APG«SPO-SPG=MPO-MPG. 

Therefore,  the  longitude  of  any  place  repre- 
sented in  time  is  equal  to  the  difference  of 
the  relative  times  at  the  first  meridian  and  the 
meridian  of  the  place ;  the  times  being  both 
sidereal,  both  apparent,  or  both  mean  time,  and 
both  redconed  from  the  same  noon — west  when 
the  Greenwich  time  is  greater,  and  east  when 
it  is  less  than  the  time  at  the  place  of  obser- 
vation. 

The  angle  XPG,  reckoned  westerly  from 
PG,  is  called  the  meridian  distance  of  the 
object  X  from  the  meridian  P  G,  and  X  P  N  its 
meridian  distance  from  the  meridian  P  N. 
A  P  X  is  its  right  ascension,  APS  the  right 
ascension  of  the  sun,  and  S  P  M  the  equation 
of  time,  or  the  difference  between  mean  and 
apparent  time. 

Now,  if  a  be  the  altitude  of  an  object  X,  as 
observed  in  a  given  latitude  I,  say  on  the 
meridian  PN,  and  j>=PX  its  polar  distance ; 
then,  if  we  put  s^^  (a  +  l+p),  the  angle, 
X  P  N  may  be  determined  from  this  expression, 
sin  *  J  (X  P  N)  as  >v/[sin  (s-a)  ,coas  ,Becl . 
cosecp].  AndXPN  +  APX-APS±SPM 
s=M  P  N,  the  mean  time  at  the  meridian  P  N. 

PX,APX,APS,andSPM,  are  famished 
bv  the  Nautical  Almanac ;  and  it  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  from  an  observed  altitude  of  a 
celestial  object,  with  the  data  supplied  by  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  the  mean  time  at  the  place 
of  observation  may  be  found. 

With  respect  to  the  corresponding  Greenwich 
time,  it  may  be  found  by  means  of  a  chrono- 
meter, whose  error  and  rate  are  ascertained 
before  it  is  taken  to  sea.  For  example,  if  on 
May  4  the  chronometer  be  4m.  fast  for  Green- 
wich time,  and  on  May  14,  4m.  50s.  fast  for 
Greenwich  time ;  then,  if  on  May  30,  at  sea,  an 
altitude  be  observed  to  determine  time  at  the 
place  of  observation,  when  this  chronometer 
shows  6h.  46m.  12s.,  then  the  true  mean  time 
at  Greenwich  is  6h.  40m.  2s. ;  and  if  the  mean 
time  at  the  place  deduced  from  the  observa- 
tion be  ?ih.  67ni.  48s.,  the  longitude  of  the 
place  will  be  5h.  40m.  2s.  —  3h.  67m.  48s. 
=  lh.  42m.  14S.-260  33'  80"  west. 

The  Greenwich  time  may  also  be  found  by 
considering  the  moon  in  the  heavens  as  the 
pointer  of  a  Greenwich  clock,  and  her  distances 
from  the  sun  and  certain  stars  as  indicating 
the  Greenwich  times  to  which  they  correspond. 
These  distances  are  computed,  and  published 
j  beforehand  in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  for  every 
third  hour  of  Greenwich  time ;  so  that  if  at 
any  moment  Me  ascertain  the  moon's  distance 
:  from  some  such  celestial  object^  the  Greenwich 
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time  may  be  foond  by  comparing  that  distance 
with  those  in  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

The  distances  there  given,  however,  are  the 
distanceH  of  the  objects  as  seen  from  the  centre 
uf  the  earth ;  and  therefore  before  a  distance 
observed  on  the  surface  can  be  made  available 
for  finding  the  Greenwich  time,  it  must  be 
reduced  to  what  it  would  have  been  if  the 
observation  had  been  made  at  the  centre. 
Many  formulae  have  been  devised,  and  numerous 
and  extensive  collections  of  tables  have  been 
formed,  to  assist  the  observer  in  making  this 
reduction ;  but  perhaps  the  following  is  as  con- 
venient as  any  that  has  been  proposed. 

Let  e  be  the  true  zenith  distance  of  the  moon ; 
r.  the  sun's  or  star's ;  a  the  apparent  altitude 
or  the  moon;  a^  the  sun's  or  star's;  d  the 
apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  two 
bodies,  and  I>  the  true  distance  of  the  centres 
required;  then  D  can  be  readily  found  from 
the  following  expression : 

vers  D  =a  vers  {g  +  r,)  +  vers  {d  +  A) 

+  vera  {d—A)  +  vers  (a  +  a,  +  A) 

+  vera  (o+aj— A), 

V  A       sin  r,  sin  z, 

where  cos  A=- ■ ' 

2  cos  a,  003  Aj 

The  value  of  A  has  been  calculated  for 
different  altitudes,  and  forms  the  table  called 
the  taUe  of  the  auxiliary  angle  ^,  to  be  found  in 
Inman's  and  other  Nautical  Tables.  (See  Jeans' 
yan'gation  for  the  construction  of  this  table, 
and  for  other  methods  of  clearing  the  limar 
distance.) 

T0  compute  the  hearing  of  the  fun,  the  aiti- 
tude,  polar  distance^  and  hfitude  being  known  : 

Let  a^sthe  altitude,  /=  the  latitu^,  jp^the 
polar  distance,  Sb^  (a  +  l+p)^  and  B  the 
required  bearing,  or  azimuths-estimated  from 
the  south  when  the  latitude  is  north,  and  from 
the  north  when  the  latitude  is  south ;  towards 
the  east  when  the  altitude  is  increasing,  and 
towards  the  west  when  it  is  decreasing,  then 

sin  ^  B ■■  V  [sec  a  •  sec  /  .  cos  S  .  coa  (S— j?)]. 

If  the  compass  bearing  of  the  object  be 
observed  when  the  altitude  is  taken,  the 
variation  of  the  compass  may  henee  be  foimd ; 
for  let  B'=the  conpass  bearing;  then  the 
variation  is  B  +  B'  or  B— B*,  the  sign  +  being 
used  when  one  bearing  is  eastward  and  the 
other  westward,  and  — when  both  are  on  the 
same  side  of  the  meridian ;  and  the  variation  is 
west  when  B  is  to  the  left,  and  eastward  when 
it  is  to  the  right  of  B'. 

For  an  account  of  the  history  of  navigation, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  tlie  Introduction  to 
^RoheTtaon*»EUfneni8ofNatHgaticn.  Of  modem 
works  on  this  snlject  in  general  use  among 
British  seamen,  we  may  notice  those  by  Dr. 
Inman,  Mr.  Jeans,  and  Mr.  Riddle,  treating 
both  of  the  theoiy  and  practice.  The  Epitomes 
of  Lieut.  Raper,  Mackay,  and  Norie  are  also 
veiy  useful  compilations,  and  have  long  had  an 
extensive  circulation. 

Vawlffatloa  Xaws.  In  Economical  His- 
t'vry,  the  enactments  made  for  the  p«rpoee  of 
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securing  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  brade  to 
home  shippers,  either  by  an  absolute  prohibition 
on  goods  imported  in  foreign  bottoms,  or  by 
differential  duties  levied  on  such  goods.  Navi- 
gation laws  have  also  been  enacted  in  order  to 
regulate  the  right  of  coast  and  deep-sea  fishing, 
the  coasts  having  generally  been  allotted  to 
fishermen  of  the  country,  and  importation  from 
deep-sea  fisheries  having  been  limited  to  such 
vessels  as  have  been  built  in  the  United 
Kingilom,  and  manned  by  British  crews. 

Regulations  and  statutes  of  this  character 
are  traceable  in  the  earliest  history  of  English 
commerce,  though  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
nection of  a  considerable  part  of  the  French 
seaboard  with  this  country  during  the  era  of 
the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings,  the  re* 
strictions  put  on  maritime  intercourse  were  nof 
very  severe,  and  as  a  consequence  rates  ol 
transit  were  low,  and  si^plies,  especially  of 
French  produce,  were  abundant.  The  origin  of 
the  moaem  navigation  laws  is  to  be  found  in 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  country,  and  the 
hostility  felt  towuds  the  Dutch  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Foreigners  had  been  excluded  from  the 
fisheries  and  coasting  trade  by  5  Eliz.  In  1650, 
the  Republican  parliament  prohibited  all  ships 
built  or  manned  in  foreign  ports  from  traffic 
with  the  American  plantations,  unless  a  license 
were  first  obtained.  This  measure,  one  rather 
of  police  than  of  exclusion,  was  followed  in  the 
next  year  by  the  famous  Act  of  Navigation. 
The  provisions  of  this  Act  were  partly  intended 
to  secure  a  monopoly  of  European  traffic,  partly 
to  promote  shipping  interests,  and  to  cre;it€ 
and  sustain  a  large  seafaring  population,  partly 
to  iiyure  the  opulence,  and  especially  the 
maritime  supremacy  of  the  Dutch,  who  had 
about  this  time  well-nigh  engrossed  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  world.  All  produce  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  was  excluded  from  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  the  colonial  dependencies,  ex- 
cept it  were  importe<l  in  English  sliips,  manned 
by  an  English  master  and  (for  the  most  part) 
by  an  English  crew.  Nor  could  any  European 
produce  be  imported,  except  in  English  ships, 
or  in  ships  which  were  the  real  property  of  the 
people  in  whose  country  the  exported  commodity 
was  produced,  or  frt)m  which  alone  it  could  be 
exported.  It  was  this  last  clause  which  wa« 
intended  to  cripple  the  trade  of  the  Dutch, 
whose  wealth  was  almost  entirely  derived  from 
the  profits  of  the  carrying  trade.  On  the 
Restoration,  the  navigation  law  was  imme- 
diately re-enacted,  and  till  a  recent  period  was 
the  basis  of  the  commercial  relations  entered 
into  between  this  and  foreign  countries.  80 
strongly  impressed  were  the  people  of  the  time 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  Navigation  Act,  that 
they  considered  it  a  provision  second  only  in 
ita  beneficial  effi^cts  to  the  great  charter,  calling 
it  the  Charfa  Maritima,  Two  years  later,  the 
Act  was  extended  so  as  to  apply  to  Germany. 
Certain  goods,  it  is  true,  were  allowed  to  be 
importM  in  ships  of  any  kind  or  origin ;  but 
a  long  list  of  s]iccificd  articles,  containing  the 
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Aief  kinds  of  bulky  and  raw  produce,  were 
ripjionsly  limited  to  English  carriers.  In 
effect  the  statute  was  intended  to  prohibit 
commercial  intercourse  with  a  large  portion  of 
the  mercantile  world,  and  as  far  as  this  countr}' 
could  bring  such  a  result  about,  to  exclude  the 
Dutch  and  Germans  from  the  pale  of  trade ; 
and  though  some  of  the  regulations  in  the  Acts 
of  12  &  14  Ch.  II.  were  relaxed,  the  leading 
provisions  were  retained  up  to  the  late  changes 
in  the  law. 

The  policy  of  the  navigation  laws  was  the 
object  of  general  praise.  Even  Adam  Smith, 
though  he  fully  recognised  that  any  limitation 
of  the  means  by  which  the  market  is  supplied 
would  enhance  the  cost  of  foreign  produce,  and 
diuiinish  the  price  of  exported  goods,  and 
therefore  would  check  the  power  of  buy- 
ing as  cheaply  and  selling  as  dearly  as  pos- 
sible, does  not  scruple  to  say,  that  *  national 
animosity'  suggested  'regulations  as  wise  as 
could  have  beeu  dictated  by  the  most  deliberate 
wisdom.'  He  does  not  indeed  argue  this,  as 
some  have  argued  it,  on  the  ground  that  the 
existence  of  British  commerce  depended  upon 
the  provisions  of  the  navigation  laws ;  but,  ac- 
cepting the  impression  that  the  Act  provided  a 
nursery  for  seamanship,  and  a(^owledging  that 
defence  is  more  important  than  opulence,  he  was 
prepared  to  sacrifice  cheapness  in  one  direction 
in  order  to  secure  safety  in  another.  It  is  verv 
doubtful,  however,  whether  any  such  results 
were  effected  by  the  navigation  laws,  or  whether 
any  such  compensation  has  been  afforded. 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  Dutch  trade  was 
weakened  by  the  navigation  laws,  or  the  naval 
superiority  of  the  Republic  diminished.  It 
remained  powerful  at  sea  for  at  least  a  century 
after  this  Act  was  passed  ;  and  the  di'cline  of 
its  commercial  superiority  was  due  to  other 
causes  than  the  restrictive  policy  of  this  and 
other  communities.  It  is  generally,  but  we 
think  erroneously,  assigned  to  the  pressure  of 
taxation  on  the  industrial  resources  of  the  Be- 
public.  It  is  more  naturally  interpreted  by 
the  unwise  regulations  whicn  were  taken  by 
the  Dutch  in  ordf^r  to  maintain  the  price  of 
tropical  produce,  and  by  the  weakness  of  a 
community  which  owed  its  commercial  greatness 
to  no  penuanent  advantaj^es  of  position  on  the 
highways  of  commerce,  but  to  the  precarious 
distinction  implied  in  the  qualities  of  intelli- 
gence, activity,  and  thriftiness.  Holland  occu- 
pied its  commercial  position  chiefly,  wo  believe, 
because  other  nations  possessed  of  far  larger 
natural  capacities  were  late  in  discovering  and 
adopting  those  principles  and  practices  on 
which  mercantile  prosperity  depends.  It  was 
eminent  because  it  had  as  yet  no  rival,  but  its 
precedence  was  lost  as  soon  as  ever  it  was 
disputed  by  nations  of  equal  energy  and  wider 
resources. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  naval  superiority 
of  this  country  depended  in  the  least  degree  on 
the  passing  and  continuance  of  the  Navigation 
Act.  England  had  b^m  to  be  formidable  at 
aea  before  the  pvuteetivu  system   implied  in 
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this  Act  was  elaborated.  Drake  and  Hawkins 
and  Frobisher  were  the  true  fathers  of  the 
English  navy,  and  were  bred  up  in  the  hanly 
school  of  free  enterprise.  Bhiko  owkI  his 
maritime  skill  to  other  causes  than  the  fostering- 
care  of  the  navigation  law,  and  the  naval  pride 
of  the  Dutch  was  humbled  before  the  law  M-as* 
enacted,  and  revived  during  the  early  years  of 
its  existence.  Van  Tromp  ^tis  defeated  when 
the  high^ray  of  nations  -was  free,  and  the 
Dutch  burnt  the  English  fleet  in  the  Medway 
and  insulted  London  when  those  provisions  in 
wliich  Adam  Smith  recognised  the  most  de- 
liberate wisdom  were  in  force.  As  Mr.  M*Cul- 
loch  has  very  pertinently  observed,  *  Navi- 
gation and  naval  power  are  the  children  not 
the  parents,  the  effect  not  the  cause  of  com- 
merce. If  the  latter  be  increased,  the  increase 
of  the  former  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.* 
Shipping  is  no  excinption  to  the  general  rule, 
that  protected  interests  never  thriv<y. 

The  indirect  effects  of  our  navigation  laws 
were  exceedingly  mischievous,  and  ultimately 
led  to  a  system  of  retaliation  wlrich  would,  if 
it  had  not  been  met  by  timely  concessions, 
have  seriously  endangered  our  commerce.  Tlie 
Americans  in  1817  copied  the  very  words  of 
our  own  Act,  and  prepared  to  carry  out  its 
provisions  in  their  own  country,  avowedly  in 
order  to  compensate  the  restrictions  which  our 
laws  had  put  upon  their  trade.  The  northern 
European  powers  threatened  the  same  jwlicy, 
and  would  certainly  have  carried  their  measures 
into  execution,  haa  it  not  been  for  the  changes 
iutrotluced  into  our  maritime  code  T)y  Messrs. 
Wallace  and  Iluskisson.  These  changes  con- 
taine<l  important  alterations  in  the  rtilcs  by 
which  trade  with  the  British  colonics  from 
foreign  ports  was  governed.  At  pTt?senf,  the 
lust  step  in  the  direction  of  freedom  having 
been  taken  in  the  year  1860,  the  trade  l>etwceu 
the  colonies  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
completely  unshackled. 

Pending  the  entire  abolition  of  the  navigation 
laws  (with  the  exception  of  such  parts  of  them 
as  refer  to  the  coasting  trade,  which  still 
remains  subject  to  certain  conditions,  chiefly 
with  the  view  to  obviate  smuggling),  s  con- 
cession was  adopted  called  the  reciprocity 
system.  This  had  its  origin  in  the  retaliatory 
measures  of  the  United  States,  who  levied  a 
differential  duty  of  nearly  a  dollar  a  ton  on  all 
produce  imported  in  foreign  ships  beyond  that 
paid  by  American  vessels.  To  meet  this  re- 
gulation, various  inoperative  duties  were  at- 
tempted and  abandoned.  Ultimately,  by  the 
conmiercial  treaty  of  1815,  it  was  agree<l 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States, 
that  equal  charges  anould  be  imposed  on  8hi]>s 
of  either  country  in  the  ports  of  the  other,  and 
that  equal  duties  should  be  imposed  upon  all 
articles.  Similar  regulations  were  laiu  upon 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  South  Ame- 
rican states.  In  1826,  in  order  to  meet  similar 
rutadiatory  measures  on  the  part  of  European 
comnnmities,  the  rBciptoeity  system  was  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  worid,  the  admhiistration 
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of  Uie  Act  being  left,  u  far  as  its  details  go,  to 
the  Privy  Coimci].  This  doctrine  of  reciprocity 
is  also  retained  in  the  Act  of  1850,  with  this 
difference,  that  no  rule  exists  that  a  foreign 
country  must  accept  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
previous  to  its  being  entitled  to  participate  in 
its  advantages.  If  it  appears  to  the  council 
that  any  prohibition,  restriction,  or  discri- 
minating duty  should  be  enforced,  it  may 
be  ordered,  subject,  of  course,  to  criticism  in 
parliament. 

Lastly,  the  distinction  between  British  and 
foreign  built  ships  is  done  away.  To  constitute 
a  British  ship,  it  is  not  now  required  that  it 
should  have  been  manufactured  in  any  dock  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  British,  if  it  be  the  property  of  British 
owners.  Hence  the  £nglish  merchant  may 
employ  the  building  yard  of  any  country,  and 
is  therefore  enabled  if  he  see  fit  to  buy  ships, 
as  he  may  buy  any  other  product,  in  the 
cheapest  market.  It  was  said  at  the  time 
when  this  liberty  was  given,  that  foreign 
builders,  owing  to  the  greater  cheapness  of 
labour,  would  be  able  to  undersell  the  home 
manufacturer,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to 
predict  the  loss  of  the  art  of  shipbuilding  in 
England.  But,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
objectors  did  not  define  cheapness  by  its  true 
test,  efficiency;  and  the  prophecy  has  been 
fklsified  by  events.     [Shippimo.] 

WaTlre  (Fr.).  An  order  of  knighthood  in- 
stitute by  St.  Louis,  king  of  France,  in  1269, 
to  encourage  the  lords  of  France  to  undertake 
the  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  It  derived 
its  name  either  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
collars  of  the  knights  belonging  to  it  had  a  ship 
pendent  from  them,  or  because  the  knights  were 
allowed  to  bear  in  their  arms  a  ship  argent  in 
chief. 

Vavy  (Lat.  navis,  a  ship).  In  its  most  ex- 
tended signification  this  term  is  applied  both  to 
the  mercantile  and  military  marine  of  a  nation ; 
but  it  is  more  commonly  restricted  to  vessels  of 
war  only,  all  others  being  said  to  belong  to  the 
merchant  service.  In  treating  of  the  navy,  it 
is  usual  to  consider  it  under  two  distinct  heads, 
the  materiel  and  personnel :  the  former  com- 
prising all  that  relates  to  the  construction,  ar- 
mament, and  equipment  of  ships ;  the  latter  in- 
cluding all  who  receive  rank,  pay,  or  emolument 
in  the  service  of  the  navy,  and  including  what- 
ever concerns  the  appointment,  station,  and  du- 
ties of  officers,  sailors,  and  marines.  Under  the 
difi&rent  heads  the  reader  will  find  a  notice  of 
the  chief  subjects  included  in  the  materiel  of 
the  navy. 

The  naval  history  of  Great  Britain  is  usually 
divided  into  three  eras ;  the  first  comprising  all 
the  period  that  pre^^eded  the  reign  of  Heniy 
VIII. ;  the  second  ending  with  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II. ;  and  the  third  from  the  Restoration 
down  to  the  present  time.  Omitting  the  English 
naval  history  between  the  Conquest  and  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  as  too  unimportant  to  be 
dwelt  upon  in  a  sketch  like  the  present,  W9  may 
state,  before  passing  to  the  second  period,  that 
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the  first  monarch  who  maintainedia  naval  force 
in  time  of  peace  was  Henry  VUL,  who  also 
built  the  first  line-of-battle  ship  of  the  British 
navy,  in  the  third  year  of  his  rngn.  She  was 
called  *The  Great  Harry,'  had  three  masts, 
carried  80  guns  (mostly,  however,  of  trifiing 
cahbre),  measured  138  feet  in  length,  and  36 
feet  in  breadth  from  outside  to  outside^  and 
cost  upwards  of  14,000/.  This  ship  consti- 
tuted the  most  noble  monument  of  the  regard 
of  Henry  VII.  for  the  navy ;  but  his  deogns 
were  matured  by  his  son  Henry  VUL,  in 
whose  reign  England  may  be  said  to  have 
first  possessed  a  regular  and  permanent  navy. 
Before  his  reign  our  sovereigns  had  but  few 
ships;  and  when  they  wished  to  tmuport 
an  army  to  France,  or  to  undertake  any 
considerable  naval  enterprise,  it  was  usually 
effected  by  requisitions  of  ships  and  seamen 
from  the  different  seaport  towns  of  the  king- 
dom, or  by  hiring  them  from  the  merchants  of 
Hamburg,  Liibeck,  Genoa,  &c. ;  to  be  dismissed 
as  soon  as  the  occasion  for  their  service  was  over. 
But  Henry,  whose  naval  force,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding reigns,  was  chiefly  dependent  on  foreign 
auxiliaries,  caused  several  '  shippes  royall ' 
to  be  constructed  for  the  service  of  the  state ; 
among  which  were  the  *Hegent,'  the  'Marie 
Bose,'  and  the  celebrated  'Henri  Grice  de 
Dieu,'  of  72  guns,  700  men,  and  about  1,000 
tons  burthen.  At  the  end  of  his  reign  in  Jan. 
1547,  the  verified  list  of  the  navy  amounted  to 
seventy-one  ships  and  vessels  of  all  sorts,  mea- 
suring 11,268  tons.  During  the  succeeding 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  the  naval  force 
of  England  diminished  considerably,  and  at  the 
demise  of  the  latter  in  1558  amounted  only  to 
twenty-six  vessels,  measuring  7,110  tons  bur- 
then. During  the  long  and  prosperous  reign 
of  Elizabeth  which  ensued,  the  navy  was  greatly 
encouraged.  The  naval  force  collected  to  oppose 
the  Armada,  which  oonristed  of  160  ships  with 
nearly  30,000  men,  amounted  to  176  sail  equip- 
ped with  about  15,000  men ;  of  these,  thirty- 
four  ships  with  6,225  men,  a  larger  rojal 
armament  than  had  ever  before  assembled 
together,  belonged  to  the  crown,  the  remainder 
being  made  up  from  London,  Bristol,  Yarmouth, 
the  Cinque  Ports,  &c  During  the  last  twen^- 
five  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  navy  almost 
doubled  its  number ;  and  at  her  death,  in  1603, 
it  amounted  to  forty-two  ships,  measuring  17,055 
tons,  and  carrying  8,346  seamen.  The  reign 
of  James  I.  was  remarkable  for  the  first  able 
and  scientific  naval  architect,  Phineas  Pett,  to 
whom  the  art  of  shipbuilding  was  indebted  for 
many  improvements,  particularly  in  the  dimi- 
nution of  top-hamper.  *  In  my  own  time,'  says 
Baleigh, '  the  shape  of  our  English  ships  hath 
been  greatly  bettered ;  in  extremity  we  cany 
our  ordnance  better  than  we  were  wont;  we 
have  added  crosse-pillars  in  our  royall  ihippes 
to  strengthen  them;  we  have  given  longer 
fioares  to  our  shippes  than  in  olden  times,  and 
better  bearing  imaer  water.'  The  strildng  of 
topmasts  was  also  invented  in  this  reign ;  and 
besides  the  improved  shape  of  the  Teasels, 
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Baleigh  mentioiu  TariooB  minor  improTements, 
adding,  '  to  the  oounes  we  haye  deyised  stud- 
dingsailfli  spritsails,  and  topsails ;  the  weighing 
of  the  capstan  is  also  new,  and  the  chain-pump 
and  bonnet;  we  hare  fallen  into  consideration 
of  the  lengdi  of  cables,  and  by  it  we  resist  the 
malice  of  the  greatest  winds  that  can  blow.' 
At  the  death  of  James  I.  in  1625»  the  ro^al 
naTy  consisted  of  thirty-three  ships,  measuring 
19,400  tons.  The  navy  was  first  divided  into 
rates  and  classes  under  Charles  L,  who  built 
several  new  ships  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
and  among  others  the  '  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,' 
a  larger  ship  than  had  eyer  been  built  in  Eng- 
land, carrying  100  guns,  and  measuring  1,637 
tons.  But  in  1648  Prince  Bupert  carried  off 
twenty-five  ships,  none  of  whicji  ever  returned 
to  England ;  and  so  reduced  was  the  lajtj  at 
the  commencement  of  Cromwell's  government, 
that  he  could  muster  only  fourteen  men-of-war, 
some  of  them  canying  only  forty  guns.  But 
his  vigorous  administration  speedily  raised  the 
navy  to  a  magnitude  and  power  formerly  un- 
known ;  and  under  the  command  of  Blake,  it 
became  not  merely  equal  but  superior  to  that 
of  the  Dutch,  then  the  greatest  maritime  power 
of  Europe.  It  was  during  the  Protectorate 
that  the  ratings  into  which  Charles  I.  had  first 
divided  the  navy  were  clearly  defined,  and  a 
regular  system  established,  which  has,  with 
little  alteration,  remained  in  force  down  to  the 
present  time.  At  the  death  of  Cromwell  in  1 668, 
the  navy  amounted  to  157  ships,  measuring 
21,910  tons,  and  canying  50,000  men. 

At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660 
(from  which  is  dated  the  third  period  of  Bri- 
tish naval  histonr),  the  whole  fleet  amounted  to 
only  sixty-five  ships ;  but  under  the  able  ad- 
ministration of  the  duke  of  York,  the  royal 
fleet  soon  became  a  fine  armament;  and 
though  the  retirement  of  the  latter  (in  conse- 
quence of  his  inability  to  take  the*  Test  Act), 
and  the  subsequent  extravaganpe  of  the  king, 
caused  the  navy  to  decay,  yet  such  prompt  and 
effective  measures  were  afterwards  taken  by 
the  duke,  on  his  recall  to  office,  for  its  restora- 
tion, that  at  the  demise  of  Charles  XI.  the  navy 
amounted  to  179  vessels,  measuring  103,558 
tons.  During  the  foregoing  reign,  a  remark- 
able change  had  taken  place  in  scientific  and 
mechanical  operations,  and  the  art  of  ship- 
building, so  long  practised  on  vague  and  im- 
perfect principles,  began  to  be  more*  highly  and 
extensively  developed;  for  not  only  were  the 
proportions  and  qualities  of  vessels  improved, 
but  the  mind  of  the  designer  was  directed  to 
theoretical  investigation;  and  thus  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  period  of  naval  history 
marks  the  first  application  of  science  to 
naval  architecture.  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
membered, that  the  science  thus  applied  was 
essentially  deductive.  On  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  James  II.  continued  to  evince  the  same 
warm  interest  which,  as  lord  high  admiral,  he 
had  al^v^'S  manifested  for  the  welfare  of  the 
navy.  He  suspended  the  navy  board,  and  ap- 
pointed a  new  commission,    with  which  he 
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joined  Sir  Antiiony  Deane,  the  best  naval 
architect  of  the  time :  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  annually  set  apart  for  naval  pur- 
poses ;  and  so  diligent  were  the  commissioners 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  that  on  the  abdi- 
cation of  James,  in  1688,  the  navy  amounted 
to  173  sail,  measuring  101,892  tons,  and  carry- 
ing 6,930  guns  and  42,003  men.  Under  the 
administration  of  William  and  Mary,  who 
made  little  alteration  in  the  system  adopted 
by  their  predecessor,  99  new  ships  were  aaded 
to  the  fieet ;  and  the  celebrated  engagement  off 
Cape  la  Hogne,  in  1692,  gave  the  British  navy 
its  ascendency  over  that  of  Pranee.  Queen  Anne 
at  her  accession  found  the  navy  to  consist  of 
272  vessels,  measuring  159,020  tons ;  but  in  the 
third  vear  of  her  reign  a  most  destructive  storm 
visited  this  country  and  the  adjacent  coasts,  by 
which  the  navy  sustained  great  damage  and 
loss.  No  fewer  than  ten  men-of-war  were 
totally  lost,  and  many  more  were  driven  on 
shore  and  damaged.  All  measures  adding  to 
the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  navy  were 
exceedingly  popular  during  this  reign,  and 
every  phin  compatible  with  financial  economy 
was  adopted  for  its  benefit ;  so  that  though  the 
number  of  ships  was  less  at  the  end  of  Anne's 
reign,  1714,  tnan  at  its  commencement,  the 
tonnage  had  increased  8,199  tons.  During  the 
first  four  years  of  George  I.  large  sums  were 
voted  for  the  extraordinary  repairs  which  were 
required  after  the  long  war.  A  general  survey 
was  made  of  the  dockyards  and  sea-stores ;  new 
dimensions  for  several  classes  of  ships  were 
established ;  and  at  the  death  of  this  monarch, 
in  1727,  the  navy  consisted  of  233  ships,  mea- 
suring 170,862  tons.  The  navy  remained 
stationary  for  the  first  twelve  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  11. ;  but  on  hostilities  break- 
ing out  with  Spain,  in  1739,  it  was  consi- 
derably augmented,  and  a  scale  of  increased 
dimensions  was  established  in  1742.  In  the 
wars  of  1744  and  1755,  our  naval  enterprises 
were  crowned  with  signal  success;  and  at 
the  demise  of  George  II.,  in  1760,  the  navy 
consisted  of  412  ships,  measuring  321,104 
tons,  the  vote  for  the  naval  service  of  that  year 
being  5,611,508/.,  51,645  seamen,  and  18,356 
marines.  The  unprecedented  progress  of  the 
navy  during  the  long  reign  of  George  III.  ia 
familiar  to  all.  It  may  be  sufficient,  there- 
fore, to  observe,  that  though  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  appeared  to  have 
an  ascendency  during  the  American  war,  the 
victories  of  Hodney  restored  British  supe- 
riority. The  nature  of  the  struggle  with  revo- 
lutionary France,  the  bitterness  with  which 
it  was  carried  on,  and  the  fleets  required  not 
merely  for  the  protection  of  our  own  shores, 
but  for  that  of  our  mercantile  shipping  and  of 
our  numerous  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  led  to  an  immense  increase  of  our  naval 
force ;  and  while  our  navy  was  thus  prc^es- 
sively  augmented,  the  decisive  victory  of  the 
Ist  of  June,  1794,  followed  by  those  of  St. 
Vincent,  Camperdown,  the  Nile,  Copenhagen, 
and  Trafalgar,  almost  destroyed   every  fleet 
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that  coiild  l>e  opposed  to  it,  leaving  us  un- 
disputed  masters  of  the  ocean. 

From  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in 
1793  to  the  peace  in  1815,  the  British  cap- 
tured from  their  enemies  155  ships  of  the  line 
and  586  smaller  war  vessels,  vhile  they  lost 
(otherwise  than  by  natural  causes)  5  ships  of 
the  line  and  151  smaller  vessels  of  war. 

Since  the  peace  great  reduction  has  been  made 
in  the  number  of  royal  ships,  but  the  size  of  the 
individual  vessels  has  been  vastly  augmented, 
the  aggregate  tonnage  being  now  far  in  excess  of 
that  of  1815.   The  na\'y  during  this  period  has 
undergone  three  distinct  reconstructions :  first, 
by  the  substitution  of  larger  ships ;  secondly, 
bv  the  adoption  of  steam ;  and  tiiirdly,  by  re- 
placing wooden  ships  in  a  great  degree  by 
armour-plated  vessels,  almost  invulnerable  to 
shot,  many  of  which  have  the  peculiarity  of 
reviving  the  ancient  mode  of  warfare  by  bctng 
used  as  rams,  the  massive  iron  prows  and 
powerful  screw  propellers  constituting,  however, 
a  sensible  difference  from  the  beaked  galleys  of 
the  ancients.    Simultaneously  the  guns  of  the 
ships  have  been  decreased  in  number,  but  enor- 
mously increased  in  power  and  range.     On  the 
whole,  the  power  of  a  ship  of  war  has   so 
augmented  within  the  last  half-century,  that  it 
is  probable  that  a  heavy-armed  zron-cmd  steam 
sloop  of  the  present  day  could  destroy  a  fleet 
of  first-rates  of  the  class  knoi^'n  to  Nelson, 
without  receiving  appreciable  damage  in  re- 
turn.    To  show  how  deceptive  an  estimate  of 
the  navy*s  force  would  be  formed  from  a  mere  ' 
numerical  return,  t'le  following  statement  of 
the  progressive   increase  of   the  tonnage  of 
ships  of  the  most  powerful  class  is  alone  ne- 
cessary:   In  1677  the  laigcst  vessel  did  not 
reach  1,600  tons ;  1,800  tons  had  been  attained 
in  1720;  2,000  tons  by  1745;  by  the  end  of 
the  American  war  there  was  a  ship  of  2,200 
tons.  In  1800,  2,500  tons  was  reached.   Before  ! 
the  French  war  closed,  there  was  a  ship  of 
2,616  tons.    For  the  Russian  war  we  had  a 
vessel  of  4,000  tons;   and  now  the  largest 
iron-side — only  a  frigate,  and  carrying  but  26 
gigantic  guns— counts  6,621  tons ! 

There  is  yet  a  moot  question  with  regard  to 
armoor-plated  ships  themselves,  which  may 
perhaps  in  its  ultimate  results  lead  to  further 
alteration.  The  great  increase  in  the  weight 
of  artillery  (the  largest  gims  being  now  of  the 
weight  of  12  tons,  exclusive  of  carriage)  has 
led  to  the  question  whether  it  is  practiaible 
for  a  vessel  to  canr  them  as  a  broaoside  arma- 
ment without  unduly  stniininff  the  keel  and 
floors.  Naval  architects  consider  that  ships, 
as  now  built,  cannot;  and,  if  they  could,  the 
management  of  such  ponderous  guns  would 
be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  ship  can  readily  carry  these  or  even 
heavier  cannon  amidships,  as  swivels.  Bnt  as 
the  protection  of  armour  is  now  necessary,  these 
swivels  require  shot-proof  covering,  for  which 
purpose  Captain  Cowper  Coles,  R.N.,  has  in- 
vented revolving  iron  turrets,  centred  on  the 
keel,  and  made  to  revolve  bv  machinery  con- 
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!  nected  with  the  ship's  engines.  The  bulwarks 
are  made  to  fall  down  on  hinges,  and  the  masts 
are  based  on  three  diverging  supports.  These 
arrangements  give  the  guns  full  power  and 
range ;  and,  viewed  as  a  battery,  there  can  l)e 
no  question  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  sj'stem. 
The  Americans  constructed,  during  the  war  of 
secession,  numerous  vessels  on  this  plan ;  but 
they  have  not  proved  good  soa-boats.  The 
*  Royal  Sovereign,'  on  the  contrary,  which  was 
adapted  in  this  country  to  Captain  Coles'  de- 
sign, has  held  her  own  against  the  best  of  the 
other  irbn-clads  in  heavy  sea-ways.  The 
Admiralty  still  debate  whether  to  try  to 
make  broadside-armoured  vessels,  which  are 
known  to  be  seaworthy,  capable  of  carrying 
the  heaviest  ordnance,  or  to  build  seaworthy 
turret-vessels  which  can  without  doubt  cany 
guns  of  the  largest  calibre. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance,  that  of  the 
new  iron  vessels,  many  of  the  finest  have  been 
btrilt  in  private  yards  on  the  Thames,  TVne, 
Mersey,  and  Clyde. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  force  of 
the  Briticdi  navy  at  four  distinct  periods  me- 
morable in  naral  history  :^- 
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595  ,  500,332 
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The  present  constitution  of  the  navy  so  often 
excites  political  and  professional  aiscnssion, 
that  a  greater  detail  is  desirable.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  strength  of  the  several 
classes  of  vessels  composing  the  gteam  navy  in 
1865.  For  purposes  of  offensive  war,  these 
may  be  taken  to  represent  our  total  effective 
force;  for  the  wooden  sailing  vessels  of  tho 
old  tvpe  (of  which  many  still  exist),  althongit 
useful  as  depots,  hulks,  and  training  shi[>s,wunlil 
be  of  little  avail  in  line  of  battle,  supposing 
that  they  could  ever  get  there. 
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The  Steam  Navy  of  Great  Britain,  1865. 
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The  aailinpr  nary,  of  little  wse  except  for 
har1x)ur  semce,  coinprises  1  hospital  ship, 
4  receiving^  ships,  2  coal  ddpi'tts,  15  training 
ships  (mounting  290  goiisX  ^0  guard  ships 
(carr}-iug  306  guns),  3  stoK  ships,  2  sloops, 
2  brigs:  all  the  foregoing  being  in  commis- 
sion. In  addition  to  these  there  am  10  line- 
of-battlo  ships,  21  frigates,  6  corvettes,  13 
8*oops,  and  19  brigs,  cutters,  and  smaller  vcs- 
B(>ls :  all  in  ordinary.  There  are,  at  the  same 
time,  115  old  Tessels,  unfit  for  s(;a,  on  duty  as 
coal-hulks,  powder  niagiizines,  hospitals,  tanks, 
churclies,  &c. 

In  the  senice  of  the  coastguard  aro  48  fast- 
sailing  cruisers  and  38  WHtch-ressels.  ranging 
in  tonnage  from  24  to  484  tons. 

Tlie  parliamentary'  vote  for  the  service  of  the 
navy  in  1865  was  10,392,224/. 

CloMfB  and  Ratee. — It  is  of  great  importance, 
in  order  to  insure  uni^jn  in  the  movements  of  a 
fleet  and  to  facilitate  the  fitting  o*it  and  repair 
of  ships,  tliat  tho«e  of  the  same  rate  or  class 
slioulu  not  differ  materially  in  size  or  build 
from  each  other.    Until  the  Kestoration  vessels 
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appear  to  have  been  'rated'  from  the  comple- 
ment assigned  to  each,  without  any  reference 
to  the  ordnance  they  carried ;  but  on  the  re- 
commendation of  a  committee  appointed  in 
1745  tliis  method  was  superseded  by  classifica- 
tion according  to  gune.  In  1793  our  ships, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  previous  wars, 
had  outgrown  their  establishments  of  ordnance, 
were  rated  anew  at  so  many  guns  and  upwards ; 
but  the  latitude  of  the  term  and  upwards 
giving  rise  to  great  irregularities,  an  investiga- 
tion took  place  in  1816,  when  by  an  order  in 
council  the  rule  which  existed  previously  to 
1793  was  revived,  and  ships  were  ordered  to 
l>e  rated  thenceforth  from  the  number  of  guns 
and  earronades  actually  carried,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  the  erroneous  denominations  which 
had  latterly  grown  into  use.  Alterations  have 
since  been  niude  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
average  size  of  the  ships  has  increased.  The 
roval  navy,  as  at  present  constitute<l,  com- 
prises four  principal  classes:  1.  Rated  ships. 
2.  Sloops.  3.  Gun  vessels.  4.  All  other  ships 
and  smaller  vessels  commanded  by  lieutenants*. 
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These  classes  of  tlie  royal  fleet  are  thus  < 
subdivided : — 1.  Rated  ships.  First  rates : 
ships  carrying  110  guns  and  upwards,  or  har- 1 
ing  complements  of  at  least  1,000  men.  Second  i 
rates :  one  of  the  royal  yachts,  and  all  ships 
carrying  from  81  to  109  guns,  or  having  com-  | 
plementa  of  from  800  to  999  men.  Third 
rates :  other  royal  yachts  ;  all  ships  bearing  the 
flag  or  pendant  of  an  admiral  superintendent 
or  a  captain  superintendent  of  a  dockyard; 
ships  carrying  60  to  80  guns,  or  having  com- 
plements of  from  601  to  799  men.  Fourth 
rates :  frigate-built  ships  carrying  from  410  to 
600  men.  Fifth  rates:  ships  the  complements 
of  which  are  not  more  than  400  and  not  less 
•  than  800  men.  Sixth  rates :  other  ships  bear- 
ing captains.  The  second  class  (sloops)  in- 
cludes all  vessels  placed  in  the  charge  of  com- 
manders, and  carrying  their  principal  arma- 
ments on  one  deck  in  broadside  ports.  The 
third  class  (gun  vessels)  comprises  all  vessels 
under  commanders,  and  caxrying  their  principal 
armament  on  one  deck  amidships.  The  fourth 
class,  principally  devoted  to  gunboats,  is  suffi- 
ciently described  above. 

Government  of  the  Navy. — The  general  di- 
rection and  control  of  all  afiairs  connected 
with  the  navy  is  intrusted,  under  her  majesty, 
to  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  to  the  commission- 
ers for  discharging  the  functions  of  that  officer. 
The  duties  of  the  lord  high  admiral  were  for- 
merly judicial  as  well  as  administrative ;  he 
having  not  merely  to  govern  the  navy,  but  to 
preside  over  a  court  for  adjudging  all  nautical 
cases,  and  for  taking  cognisance  of  all  offences 
committed  on  the  high  seas.  But  the  judicial 
are  now  separated  from  the  other  duties  of 
this  high  fonctionaij,  being  devolved  upon  the 
judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court.     [Adhiraltt, 

COVBT  OP,] 

From  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  down  to  the 
present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  short 
period  during  which  William  IV.,  when  duke 
of  Clarence,  held  the  office,  the  duties  of  the 
lord  high  admiral  have  been  discharged  by 
commissioners.  These  have  consisted  generally 
of  a  first  lord  and  of  four  junior  lords.  Ci- 
vilians may  be  appointed  to  these  offices ;  but 
at  least  two  of  the  lords  are  professional  men. 
But  though  assisted  by  the  advice  of  junior  lords, 
practically  all  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
Doard  is  vested  in  the  first  lord.  The  powers 
exercised  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  are  very 
extensive  and  important.  They  have  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  materiel  and  personnel  of 
the  navy,  both  as  r^;ard8  discipline  and 
finance;  subject^  of  course",  to  the  votes  of 
parliament  and  the  annual  Mutiny  Act.  The 
nB,rj  is  represented  in  parliament  by  the  first 
lord,  who  is  a  cabinet  minister,  by  one  civil 
lord  and  one  of  its  secretaries,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  government,  and  by  any  of  the  naval 
lords  who  may  happen  to  be  in  the  Housew 

Under  the  superintendence  of  the  lords 
commissioners,  the  civil  departments  of  the 
Admiralty  are  directed  by  a  controller  of  the 
xiATy,  an  accountant-general,  a   storekoepcr- 
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general,  a  controller  of  victualling,  a  director- 
general  of  the  medical  department,  a  director 
of  transports,  a  director  of  engineering  and 
architectural  works,  an  hydrographer,  and  a 
controller-general  of  the  coastguard. 

Passing  to  the  active  service,  there  are  three 
gradations  of  admirals,  viz.  admirals,  ricc^ 
admirals,  and  rear-admirals ;  distinguished  by 
the  mast  at  which  they  severally  carry  the 
St.  George's  flag,  viz.  at  the  main  for  an  admi* 
ral,  fore  for  a  vice-admiral,  and  mizzen  for  a 
rear-admiral.  All  admirals,  whatever  be  their 
rank,  take  the  common  title  of  flag  officers. 
Admirals  rank  with  generals  in  the  army, 
vice-admirals  with  lieutenant-generals,  and 
rear-admirals  with  major-generals. 

The  command  of  every  rat«d  ship  is  intmstfd 
to  a  captain,  whohas  under  him  a  commander  (if 
the  ship  be  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  rate-), 
a  certain  number  of  lieutenants,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  ship,  with  a  master,  paymaster, 
marine  officers,  surgeons,  subolieutenants,  en- 
gineers, midshipmen,  gunners,  &c  A  captain  of 
three  years'  standing  ranks  with  a  colonel  in  the 
army,  and  a  captain  of  less  than  three  years' 
standing,  or  a  commander,  with  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  ;  a  lieutenant  of  eight  vears*  standins: 
ranks  with  a  major,  and  other  heutenants  with 
captains ;  sub-lieutenants  with  lieutenants  in 
the  army,  and  midshipmen  with  ensigns.  The 
captain  is  responsible  for  the  discipline  and 
efficiency  of  the  crew,  and  the  good  order  of 
the  ship.  But  although  he  is  furnished  with 
minute  instructions  for  his  guidance  in  every 
particular,  much  must  always  necessarily  de- 
pend on  his  conduct  and  chajnct^.  He  has 
power  to  order  punishment  to  be  inflicted; 
but  his  sentence  must  be  carried  out  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  officers  and  the  ships 
company.  An  account,  stating  all  the  dream- 
stances,  must  also  be  entered  in  the  ship's  log, 
an  abstract  of  which  is  forwarded  each  quarter 
to  the  Admiralty.  This  regulation  has  tended 
to  repress  hasty  and  inconsiderate  punishment ; 
and  has  done  much  to  improve  the  conduct  of 
the  officers,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  proper 
discipline  of  the  navy. 

Composition  of  the  Navy. — ^The  navy  is  com- 
posed of  two  bodies  of  men<~seamen  and 
marines  [Mabinbs]  ;  and  the  officers  under 
whose  command  it  is  placed  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  viz.  commissioned,  warrant,  and 
petty  officers.  Commissioned  officers  com- 
prise flag  officers,  commodores  (who  are  act- 
ing flag  officers),  captains,  commanders,  lieu- 
tenants, staff  commanders,  masters,  inspectors 
of  machinery,  chief  engineers,  sub-lieutenants, 
second  masters,  chaplains,  naval  instructors, 
medical  officers,  paymasters,  secretaries  to  flag 
officers,  assistant  paymasters,  and  all  officers 
of  marines.  Warrant  officers  are  those  who 
hold  their  appointment  by  warrant  from  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty ;  to  this 
class  belong  gunners,  boatswains,  carpenters, 
and  engineers.  Petty  officers  are  divided  into 
three  classes :  chief,  first  class,  and  second  class. 
It  is  nnnecessaiy  to  specify  tibe  numerous  com- 
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ponenUi  of  these  classes,  who  comprise  all  Uie 
skilled  artificers  of  the  crew. 

Any  person  may  enter  the  navy  as  a  common 
seaman,  on  application  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  any  of  her  miyesty's  ships  in  commis- 
sion, proyided  he  be  approved  by  the  examin- 
ing surgeon,  and  have  not  previously  been 
'dischaiged  from  the  service  with  disgrace.' 
Persons  who  have  never  been  at  sea  are  rated 
as  ordinary  seamen  of  the  second  class,  and 
seafaring  men  are  rated  as  ordinary  or  aMe 
seamen,  according  to  their  experience.     [Im- 

PBBSSMEMT.] 

Young  gentlemen  enter  the  service  as  naval 
cadets  between  twelve  and  fourteen.  The 
cadet  must  remain  in  the  training  ship  a  twelve- 
month ;  he  is  then  discharged  into  a  sealing 
ship  as  a  cadet,  unless  he  obtain  a  first-class 
certificate  on  passing  out,  in  which  case  he  will 
be  discharged  as  a  midshipman.  If  discharged 
as  a  cadet,  he  has  to  serve  another  twelve- 
month in  order  to  qualify  for  a  midshipman. 
After  serving  as  midshipman  three  years  and 
a  half,  he  is  examined  (provided  he  is  nineteen 
years  of  age)  in  seamanship,  and  he  then 
obtains  the  rank  of  acting  sub-beutenant,  which 
rank  is  confirmed  on  his  passing  the  examina- 
tions at  the  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth. 

No  person  is  eligible  for  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  till  he  has  passed  the  above 
three  examinations ;  but  if  a  midshipman  has 
passed  in  seamanship  he  may,  by  death  or  in- 
validing vacancy,  be  granted  a  commission  as 
acting  lieutenant,  which  is  generally  confirmed 
on  his  passing  the  final  examination  at  Ports- 
mouth. 

Captains  and  admirals  are  promoted  by 
seniority,  on  what  is  termed  t^flag  promotion 
taking  place ;  but  a  captain  must  have  served 
as  under,  in  command  of  a  rated  ship,  before 
he  can  obtain  his  flag ;  viz. 

In  war      ....    4  years. 
In  war  and  peace  combined    6 
In  peace  ....     6 

All  other  classes  of  officers  are  promoted 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
the  patronage  resting  with  the  first  lord. 
There  is,  however,  an  educational  standard 
to  which  every  officer  must  attain,  prior  to 
promotion  or  advancement.  For  other  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  navy,  see  Naval 
Abcuiteci'Urb,  Ship,  and  the  other  naval 
articles,  which  will  be  found  under  their  re- 
spective heads  in  this  work. 

Foreign  Navies. — Space  forbids  any  length- 
ened description  of  foreign  navies,  and  it  must 
suffice  to  state  that  the  marine  of  nearly  eveiy 
power  has  advanced  greatly  in  efficiency  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  There  seems  to  be  a 
contest  between  the  powers  which  shall  form 
the  best  fieet  of  iron-sided  vessels.  Nations 
little  known  in  modem  naval  warfare  are 
already  acquiring  these  terrible  floating  for- 
tresses. Italy,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Spain,  and  Portugal  have  already  seve- 
ral; while  France,  Russia,  and  the  United 
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States  have  fleets  which  the  British  govern- 
ment might  not  always  find  it  easy  to  match. 
It  is  fair  to  add,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
these  foreign  anhoiir-plated  vessels,  as  of  those 
built  for  the  British  navy,  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  workshops  of  the  Thames, 
Clyde,  Mersey,  and  Tyne. 

Vazarene.  A  native  of  Nazareth.  This 
name  is  commonly  applied  in  the  East  to 
Christians,  as  being  the  followers  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  It  also  denotes  a  sect  which 
sprang  up  in  Palestine  in  the  second  century, 
and  endeavoured  to  engraft  the  rites  and 
observances  of  the  Jews  on  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ :  in  this  respect  they  bore  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  Ebionites,  whose 
contemporaries  they  were,  but  with  whom  they 
must  not  be-  confounded.  No  traces  of  them 
existed  in  the  fifth  century. 

IToaaiite  (Heb.  nazar,  to  separate).  In- 
the  Levitical  law,  one  separated  to  the  Lord 
by  a  vow.  (Num.  vi.)  The  chief  observance^ 
of  the  Nazarites  were,  to  refrain  from  drink* 
ing  wine,  to  suffer  the  hair  to  grow,  and  to 
avoid  coming  in  contact  with  a  corpse. 

Ve  Bxeat  Beyno  (Lat).  In  Law,  a  writ 
to  detain  a  person  from  p;oing  out  of  the  king- 
dom without  the  king's  license,  directed  to  the 
sheriff,  or  to  the  party  himself.  The  use  of 
the  writ  is  to  prevent  a  party  from  withdrawing 
his  person  and  propertv  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  in  England ;  but  this  purpose  was 
served  at  common  law  before  the  late  Insolvent 
Act  by  arrest,  and  bail  obtained.  This  writ 
lies,  therefore,  where  there  is  a  suit  in  equity 
for  a  demand  for  which  the  plaintiff  could  not 
arrest  at  law ;  and  is  always  granted  upon  a 
bill  just  filed  in  equity. 

Veap  or  ITeep  Tides.  The  lowest  tides, 
being  those  which  are  produced  when  the 
attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  are  exerted  in  directions  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other.  When  the  two  forces  act 
in  the  same  or  in  exactly  opposite  directions^ 
the  spring  or  highest  tides  are  produced.  The 
neap  tides  take  place  about  four  or  five  days 
before  the  new  and  full  moons.     [Tides.] 

Weat  (A.-Sax.  nyten,  from  nitan»ne  witan, 
not  to  know ;  corresponding  to  the  Greek  iKoyov, 
as  a  name  for  an  irrational  animal :  Wedg- 
wood). A  term  applied  to  cattle :  neafs  foot 
oil  is  the  fat  obtained  by  boiling  calves'  feet. 

irebulflD  (Lat.  clouds  or  mists).  In  Astro-' 
nomy,  the  name  given,  on  account  of  their 
general  cloudy  appearance,  to  a  very  numerous 
class  of  celestial  objects,  being,  however,  for 
the  most  part,  telescopies  and  only  visible  in 
telescopes  of  considerable  power. 

It  is  to  Sir  William  Heischel  that  astronomy 
is  indebted  for  the  first  examination  ana 
analysis  of  these  remarkable  objects.  A  few 
of  them  have  indeed  been  known  since  the 
discovery  of  the  telescope,  and  one  or  two  of 
them  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye;  but  his 
powerful  telescopes  first  disclosed  the  fact  of 
their  existence  in  immense  numbers,  and  in  all 
quarters  of  the  heavens,  not  indeed  distri- 
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buUd  uniformly,  but  generally  Bpoakin^  with  a 
marked  preference  to  a  broad  zone,  crossing 
the  Milky  Way  nearly  at  right  angles,  ita 
general  direction  being  not  very  remote  from 
that  of  the  hour  circle  of  Ob.  and  12h.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  distribution  appears 
to  be  more  uniform. 

Nebulse  are  divided  by  Sir  W.  Ilerschel  into 
the  following  classes :  1.  Clusters  of  stars,  in 
which  the  stars  arc  clearly  distinguishable ;  2. 
Besolyable  nebulae,  or  such  as  excite  a  sus- 
picion that  they  consist  of  stars,  and  which  any 
increase  of  the  optical  power  of  the  telescope 
might  be  expected  to  resolve  into  distinct 
stars ;  3.  Nebulse,  properly  so  called,  in  which 
there  is  no  appearance  whatever  of  stars ;  4. 
Planetary  nebulae;  5.  8tellar  nebuln;  and 
6.  Nebulous  stars. 

dusters  of  Stars, — These  are  either  globular 
or  of  an  irregular  figure,  forming  bright  isolated 
patches,  which  attract  attention,  as  if  they  were 
brought  together  by  some  generaLcause.  The 
Pleiades  is  a  cluster  of  this  sort:  the  naked 
eye  can  distinctly  perceive  six  or  seven  stars 
in  it,  and  may  catch  occasional  glimpses  of  a 
great  many  more ;  but  the  telescope  shows  fifty 
or  sixty  crowded  together  in  a  very  moderate 
space,  and  iiisulatetl  from  the  rest  of  the 
heavens.  A  luminous  spot,  called  PrtfscpCj  or 
the  Beehive,  in  the  constellation  Cancer,  is 
resolved  entirely  into  stars  by  an  ordinal^ 
telescope.  In  the  sword-handle  of  Perseus  is 
another  such  spot,  crowded  with  stars,  but  not 
so  easily  resolved.  There  are  a  great  nimiber 
of  less  distinct  nebulous  specks  of  the  same 
kind,  which  in  ordinary  telescopes  have  much 
the  appearance  of  comets  without  tails,  and 
have  frequently  been  mistaken  for  such:  when, 
however,  they  are  examined  with  instruments 
of  great  power,  any  such  idea  is  completely 
destroyed.  They  arc  then,  for  the  most  part^ 
perceived  to  consist  entirely  of  stars,  crowded 
together  so  as  to  occupy  almost  a  definite 
outline,  and  to  nm  up  to  a  blaze  of  light  in  the 
centre,  where  their  condensation  is  usually  the 
greatest.  Many  of  them  are  of  an  exactly 
round  figure.  Others,  again,  are  of  an  irregular 
form,  and  less  definite  in  their  outline,  so  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  where  they  terminate.  In 
some  of  them  the  stars  are  nearly  all  of  a  size, 
in  others  extremely  different ;  and  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  find  a  very  red  star  occupying 
a  conspicuous  situation  in  the  group.  , 

Resolvable  nebula  are  considered  as  objects 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  preceding;  but  as 
being  either  too  remote,  or  consisting  of  stars 
tooraint,  to  affect  us  by  their  individual  light. 
They  are  almost  universally  round  or  oval; 
their  irregularities  of  form  l)eing  extinguished 
by  the  distance,  and  only  the  general  figure 
of  the  condensed  parts  being  discernible.  In 
telescopes  of  insufficient  optical  power,  all 
the  great  globular  clusters  uxhibit  themselves 
under  this  appearance. 

Nebula,  propirly  so  called. — Observations 
with  superior  telescopes  had  rendered  it  pro- 
bable   that    no  physical    distinction    eitisted 
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between  this  class  of  objects  and  dustets  of 
stars,  the  difference  of  appearance  seeming  to 
depend  only  on  the  power  of  the  telescope  with 
which  tliey  were  observed ;  but  recent  researches 
with  the  spectroscope  applied  to  the  telescope 
have  completely  negatived  such  an  hypothesis. 
Although  multitudes  of  nebuhe  which  in 
Herschers  eighteen-inch  reflector  exhibited  not 
the  slightest  appearance  of  resolTabilitr,  when 
examined  with  Lord  Kosse's  six-foot  reflector 
are  clearly  resolvable,  and  seem  to  consist 
merely  of  clustering  stars,  still  many  exist 
which,  under  the  greatest  powers  whidi  have 
been  yet  applied,  show  no  signs  of  being  com- 
posed of  separate  stars.  The  great  nebula 
in  the  sword-handle  of  Orion,  discovered  by 
Huygens  in  1656,  and  repeatedly  figured  and 
described  by  astronomers  since  that  time,  is  a 
notable  instance.  Another  in  the  constellatica 
of  Andromeda  may  be  mentioned,  which  is 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  often  mistaken 
for  a  comet.  Its  appearance  is  described  by 
Simon  Marius  as  that  of  a  candle  shining 
through  horn.  Its  form  is  a  pretty  long  oval, 
increasing  by  insensible  gradations  of  Inight- 
ness,  at  first  vczy  gradually,  but  at  last  more 
rapidly,  up  to  a  central  point,  which,  though 
very  much  brighter  than  the  rest,  is  yet  evi- 
dently not  stellar,  but  only  nebulous  matter  in 
a  high  state  of  condensation.  It  has  in  it  a 
few  small  stars ;  but  they  are  obviously  casual. 
Mr.  G.  P.  Bond  describes  it  as  extending 
nearly  two  and  a  half  degrees  in  length,  and 
upwards  of  a  degree  in  breadth.  lake  the  las^t 
described,  a  veiy  numerous  class  of  nebuhe  are 
of  a  round  or  oval  figure,  increasing  more  or 
less  in  density  towards  the  central  point.  In 
this  respect,  however,  they  differ  extremely ;  in 
some  the  condensation  being  slight  and  gra- 
dual, in  others  great  and  sudden.  They  also 
present  great  diversity  of  appearance,  in  respect 
of  deviation  from  the  spherical  form.  Some 
are  only  slightly  elliptic,  others  much  extended 
in  length ;  and  in  some  the  extension  is  so  great 
as  to  give  the  nebula  the  character  of  a  long, 
narrow,  spindle-shaped  ray,  tapering  awav  at 
both  ends  to  points.  Some  nebulie  are  annular ; 
but  these  are  among  the  rarest  objects  in  the 
heavens.  The  most  conspicuous  is  8ituate<l  half- 
way between  the  stars  ^  and  y  Lyrfe,  and  may 
be  seen  with  a  telescope  of  moderate  power. 

Planetary  nebula  have  exactly  the  appear- 
ance of  planets — round  or  slightly  oval  discs, 
in  some  instances  quite  sharply  terminated,  in 
others  a  little  hazy  at  the  borders,  and  of  a 
light  exactly  eqtiable,  or  only  a  little  mottliHl, 
which,  in  some  of  them,  approaches  in  vivid- 
ness to  that  of  actual  planets.  Whatever  the 
nature  of  these  objects  may  be,  they  must  be  of 
enormous  magnitude.  One  in  Aquarius  presents 
the  diameter  of  20" ;  another,  in  Andromeda, 
has  a  visible  disc  of  12",  perfectly  defined  and 
round.  Granting  them  to  be  equally  distant 
from  us  with  the  stars,  their  real  dimensiou^ 
must  be  such  as  would  fill,  on  the  lowest  com- 
putation, the  whole  orbit  of  Uranus.  Their 
intrinsic  splendour  must  also  be  immeasunibly 
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inferior  to  thftt  of  the  sun's !  for  a  dieolar 
portion  of  the  sun's  disc,  subtending  an  angle 
of  20",  would  give  a  light  equal  to  100  fuU 
fnoonSf  whereas  not  one  of  the  nebulss  in 
question  is  discernible  with  the  naked  eye. 
Lord  Rosse  has  recently  observed  a  marked 
spiral  arrangement  in  several  nebuloe. 

Stellar  fibula  are  those  in  which  the  con- 
densation of  the  nebulous  matter  towards  the 
centre  is  great  and  sudden ;  so  sudden,  indeed, 
as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  dull  and 
blotted  star,  or  a  star  with  a  slight  burr  roimd 
it.  The  nebulous  stars  present  the  beautiful 
and  striking  phenomenon  of  a  sharp  and  bril- 
liant star,  surrounded  by  a  perfectly  circular 
disc  or  atmosphere  of  faint  light:  in  some 
cases  dying  away  on  all  sides  by  insensible 
gradations,  in  others  almost  suddenly  termi- 
nated. A  very  fine  example  of  such  a  star  is 
65  AndromediB,  R.A.  Ih.  43m.,  N.P.D.  6(P  7'. 

'  The  nebulae,'  says  Sir  J.  Herschel, '  furnish, 
in  every  point  of  view,  an  inexhaustible  field 
of  speculation  and  conjecture.  That  by  far  the 
largest  of  them  consist  of  stars,  there  can  be 
little  doubt ;  and  in  the  interminable  range  of 
system  upon  system,  and  firmament  upon  fir- 
mament, which  we  thus  catch  a  glimpse  of, 
the  imagination  is  bewildered  and  lost.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  be  true,  as,  to  say  the 
least,  it  seems  extremely  probable,  that  a 
phosphorescent  or  self-luminous  matter  also 
exists,  disseminated  through  extensive  regions 
of  space,  in  the  manner  of  a  cloud  or  fog,  now 
assuming  capricious  shapes,  like  actual  clouds 
drifted  by  the  wind,  and  now  concentrating 
itself  like  a  cometic  atmosphere  around  par- 
ticular stars,  what,  we  naturally  ask,  is  the 
nature  and  distinction  of  this  nebulous  mat- 
ter? Is  it  absorbed  by  the  stars  in  whose 
neighbourhood  it  is  found,  to  furnish,  by  its 
condensation,  their  supply  of' light  and  heat? 
or  is  it  progressively  concentrating  itself,  by 
the  effect  of  its  own  gravity,  into  masses, 
and  so  laying  the  foundations  of  new  sidereal 
systems,  or  insulated  stars  ?  It  is  easier  to 
propound  such  questions  than  to  offer  any 
probable  reply  to  them.'  ('  Treatise  on  Astro- 
nomy,' Cabinet  Cydopadia.  See  also  HerscheFs 
Outlines  of  Astronomy.) 

The  recent  researches  of  Mr.  Huggins  hare 
proved  that  many'  of  the  unresolvable  nebula 
consist,  chiefiy  at  leasts  of  glowing  gaseous 
matter;  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  being  ap- 
parently their  principal  constituents.  This 
highly  important  discovery  entirely  alters  the 
ideas  previously  entertained  respecting  the 
nature  of  such  nebulae.  The  opinions  which 
have  been  entertained  of  the  enormous  dis- 
tances of  the  nebuls,  founded  upon  the  sup- 
posed remoteness  at  which  stars  would  cease  to 
be'separately  visible  in  our  telescopes,  must  now 
be  abandoned,  in  reference  at  least  to  those  of 
the  nebulsd  which  hare  thus  been  proved  to  be 
gaseous.  If  we  suppose  the  gaseous  substance 
of  these  objects  to  represent  the  nebulous  fluid 
out  of  which,  according  to  Herschel' s  hypo- 
thesis, stars  are  to  be  elaborated  by  subsidence 
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and  condensation,  we  should  expect  a  gaseous 
spectrum  with  groups  of  bright  lines  as  nume- 
rous as  the  dark  lines,  due  to  absorption,  found 
in  the  spectra  of  the  stars.  We  cannot,  however, 
conceive  that  the  elementary  gases  composing 
these  nebulfle  can  ever  condense  into  solids  and 
liquids  such  as  we  find  in  our  own  solar  system* 
Veoeaaltjy  Bootrine  of.  That  scheme 
which  represents  all  human  actions  and  feelings 
as  links  in  a  chain  of  causation,  determined  by 
laws  in  every  respect  analogous  to  those  by 
which  the  physical  universe  is  governed.  This 
doctrine  has  been  attacked  and  defended  with 
great  zeal,  in  almost  every  period  of  specula- 
tive enquiry  since  the  Reformation.  The  in- 
ductive method  of  research,  applied  by  Bacon 
and  his  contemporaries  to  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  led  veir  soon  to  the  adoption  of  a 
similar  method  m  reference  to  the  phenomena 
of  mind.  The  discovery,  or  rather  the  dis- 
tinct reassertion,  of  the  law  of  association,  by 
Hobbes,  and  the  ready  solution  which  it  appeared 
to  furnish  of  states  of  consciousness,  which, 
without  it,  would  have  seemed  capricious  and 
tmaccountable,  encouraged  many  philosophers 
to  attempt  its  application  to  every  province  of 
the  human  mind.  It  is  only  m  connection 
with  this  fact  that  the  prevalence  of  neces- 
sarian views  in  modem  times  can  be  adequate- 
ly explained.  The  distinction  between  man 
and  nature,  between  the  actions  of  a  self- 
oonscious  agent  and  the  workings  of  blind 
unintelligent  powers,  was  considered  by  the 
greAt  philosopners  of  antiquity  as  the  ground- 
work of  their  systems  of  morality,  and  as 
involved  in  the  very  conception  of  moral 
science.  It  was  natural  that  this  distinction 
should  be  felt  to  be  a  barrier  to  the  progress 
of  an  exclusively  empirical  psychology.  To  the 
historians  of  man's  nature  the  necessity  of  his 
actions  appeared  in  the  light  of  an  hypothesis 
which  lay  at  the  very  foundation  of  their  en- 
quiries, precisely  as  the  natural  philosopher  is 
compelled  to  assume  the  regular  recurrence  of 
the  same  outward  phenomena  under  the  same 
circumstances.  The  psychologist  considers 
the  states  of  which  he  is  conscious  merely  as 
they  are  related  to  each  other  in  time ;  and, 
thus  considered,  it  seems  to  him  a  mere  iden- 
tical proposition  to  assert  that  all  that  can  be 
known  ox  them  is  the  order  of  their  succession. 
If  their  succession  were  arbitrary  or  uncertain, 
nothing  could  be  known  of  it,  and  the  science 
which  he  professes  oould  no  longer  have  an 
existence.  It  is  in  this  consideration,  rather 
than  in  the  dialectic  subtletiea  by  which  the 
doctrine  has  been  sometimes  defended,  that  the 
real  strength  of  the  necessarian  lies.  So  long 
as  he  can  maintain  the  merely  phenomenal 
character  of  human  knowledge,  he  can  x^uce 
his  opponents  to  the  dilemma  of  either  denying 
the  possibility  of  mental  science  altogether,  or 
of  admitting  the  existence  of  those  uniform 
laws  which  are  its  only  object.  In  its  relation 
to  morality,  the  doctrine  of  necessity  has  been 
considered  to  involve  dangerous  consequences. 
Attempts  have  been  made  by  modem  neces- 
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NECK  OP  A  CAPITAL 

flariaxiB  to  rescue  it  from  this  imputation.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  in  particular,  has  devoted 
some  portion  of  his  Dissertation  {Encjfclopadta 
Britannicd)  to  the  expUnation  of  the  principal 
ethical  terms,  on  the  necessarian  hypothesis. 
{General  Revnarks^  sec.  vii.  p.  393.)  Notwith- 
standing the  ingenuity  of  this  effort,  the  student 
will  probably  find,  on  careful  examination,  that 
the  great  question  at  issue  is  left  much  in  the 
same  state  as  before. 

Veok  of  a  Capital.  In  Architecture,  the 
space  above  the  shaft  of  a  column,  between  the 
annulet  of  the  capital  above,  and  the  astragal 
at  the  top  of  the  shaft  below.  In  Mediaeval 
Architecture,  the  mouldings  at  the  bottom  of 
the  capital  of  a  column  are  frequently  called 
the  neck  mouldings. 

Weorolocy  (Gr.  vcicpof,  dead^KnA.  \6yos), 
A  collection  of  biographical  notices  of  deceased 
persons,  published  shortly  after  their  death, 
IB  commonly  called  a  necrology.  The  list  of 
deceased  benefactors  to  a  monastery,  cathedral, 
&c.,  was  also  termed  its  necrology. 

Meoromanoj'  (Gr.  vcirfM/iorrcfa).  Divina- 
tion by  consulting  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
The  NecYomanteia  of  the  Odyssey  exhibits  the 
superstition  in  a  very  peculiar  form.  Odysseus 
(Ulysses)  performs  a  sacrifice  with  peculiar 
solemnities,  and  pours  the  sacrificial  blood 
into  a  ditdi ;  the  spectres  of  the  dead  rush 
wildly  from  the  infernal  regions  to  taste  the 
blood  ;  when,  discovering  the  shade  of  Teiresias, 
of  which  he  was  in  search,  he  compels  it  to 
answer  his  questions.  The  rest  of  the  book, 
in  which  Odysseus  appears  actually  to  descend 
to  the  shades,  and  to  see  the  punishments  of 
celebrated  criminals,  is  suspected  by  some  com- 
mentators to  have  been  an  interpolation  of  later 
times.  Similar  customs  in  practising  the  art  of 
necromancy  seem  to  have  been  followed  for  a 
long  period  in  Greece  and  Italy.  Horace  men- 
tions the  pouring  of  the  blood  of  a  sacrificed 
sheep  into  a  ditch  in  order  to  attract  the  Manes 
from  beneath.  But  in  Thessaly,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  classical  regions  for  its  proficiency  in 
the  art  of  magic,  peculiar  horrors  seem  to  have 
attended  the  exercise  of  necromancy.  Erichtho, 
Lucan's  Thessalian  witch,  reanimates  the  corpse 
of  a  soldier  slain  in  battle,  and  compels  him  to 
answer  her  questions  respecting  futurity.  But 
the  iffi;x^7c«T0<)  or  professed  evokers  of  spirits, 
in  Thessaly,  seem  to  have  performed  their  rites, 
whether  as  impostors  or  as  fanatics,  with  the 
sacrifices  of  human  beings  and  various  other 
enormities.     [Maoio  ;  WrrcH.] 

VeoroBite.  A  variety  of  Orthoclase.  It 
is  found  in  small  nodules  in  the  limestone  of 
Baltimore,  and  when  struck  it  exhales  a  fetid 
odour  resembling  that  of  putrid  flesh. 

Veoropliaffans  (Gr.  ytKp6s,  and  ^y»,  J 
eat).  The  name  of  a  family  of  Cluvicom 
beetles,  comprehending  those  which  feed  on 
dead  and  decomposing  animal  substances. 

STeoropollf.  Literally,  a  city  of  the  dead, 
or  a  common  graveyard  for  interring  the  bodies 
of  deceased  persons.  The  burying-places  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  were  often  divided  into 
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places  of  interment  for  the  separate  Castes 
in  the  same  enclosure.  One  of  the  most  singu- 
lar of  these  structures  may  be  seen  at  Isa-el- 
Haghar  in  Lower  Egypt :  it  is  a  parallelogram 
of  2,160  French  feet  on  the  side,  by  1,440  feet, 
and  contains  several  rows  of  tombs.  Amongst 
the  Greeks,  the  custom  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed of  using  the  ancient  quarries  for  this 
purpose,  as  at  Nauplia,  and  near  many  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  also.  The  necropolis  of  Uie  Greek 
cities  was  always  removed  from  the  habitations 
of  the  living ;  and  no  one  was  buried  in  the 
cities,  but  as  an  exception.  For  the  Etruscan 
tombs,  see  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemetenes  of 
Etruria, 

VecrosU  (Gr.  ptKpwats),  In  Botany,  a 
disease  of  plants,  chiefly  found  upon  the 
leaves  and  soft  parenchymatous  parts  of  vege- 
tables. It  consists  of  small  blade  spots,  below 
which  the  substance  of  the  plant  decays ;  and 
hence  is  commonly  called  spotting. 

Necbosi8.  This  term  is  apphed  in  Suxgeiy 
to  the  mortiflcation  of  parts  of  bones. 

Veotar  (Gr.).  In  Greek  Mythology,  the 
drink  of  the  immortal  gods.     [Axbbosia.I 

Veotartne.  A  variety  of  the  peach,  in 
which  the  velvety  covering  of  the  skin  is 
obliterated,  and  the  surface  is  smooth  and 
shining.  Nectarines  are  generally  more  highly 
flavoured  than  peaches. 

Vdotaiinm*  In  Botany,  the  nectary  of  a 
flower,  that  is  to  say,  any  part  that  secretes  a 
honey-like  substance.  The  term  is  variously 
applied  to  modifications  of  the  petals,  of  the 
stamens,  and  of  the  disc. 

V«edle  Oro  (so  called  from  the  acicular 
form  of  its  crystals).  A  native  sulphide  of  bis- 
muth, copper  and  lead,  found  at  Boresowsk  in 
Siberia,  embedded  in  white  Quartz.  It  occurs 
in  acicular  four  or  six  sided  prisms. 

Weedle  Stone.  The  name  given  to  adcnlar 
varieties  of  Natrolite  and  Scolecite. 

VeffatlTO  (from  Lat.  nego,  7  deny).  In 
Logic,  this  term  denotes  the  quality  of  a  pro- 
position which  denies  the  agreement  between 
the  subject  and  predicate. 

VeyatlTe  BifB.  In  Algebra,  this  term 
denotes  an  operative  symbol  written  thus,  — :  it 
is  also  called  minus,  and  combines  with  other 
symbols  according  to  predetermined  rules. 
The  fundamental  operative  laws  of  algebra 
remaining  the  same,  the  results  will  bear 
difierent  mterpretations,  or  admit  of  no  intelli* 
gible  interpretation  whatever,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  generality  of  the  meanings  as- 
scribed  to  the  symbols.  Thus  in  the  first 
generalisation  of  ordinary  arithmetic,  where 
letters  are  used  as  symbols  of  numbers,  the 
ne^tive  sign  denotes  subtraction,  and  a  result 
a  —  bia  perfectly  intelli^ble  so  long  as  a  exceeds 
6,  but  simply  unintelligible  when  b  exceeds  a.  In 
the  latter  case,  of  which  3  —  5  may  serve  as  an 
illustration,  the  general  laws  of  algebra  permit 
us  to  write  the  result  in  any  one  of  the  forms 
(6-2)-6,  6-6-2,  0-2,  -2;  in  which  last 
form  the  result  in  question  is  called  a  negaOtm 
number,    When,  more  generally,  we  operate 
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upon  Bymbols  of  quantity,  a  resnlt  such  as  —a 
is  called  a  negatiffe  quantity ^  and  may  always 
be  oonsidered  as  a  quantity  of  tiie  same  nature 
as  a,  but  diametrically  opposite  in  kind ;  thus 
if  a  represent  distance  measured  northwards^ 
—  a  will  denote  the  same  distance  measured 
eoutkwards;  if  a  denoted  a  sum  of  money 
coined,  ^a  would  denote  an  equal  amount 
lost ;  or  again,  if  a  represented  future  time, 
—a  would  denote  past  time,  and  so  on. 

The  doctrine  of  negatiye  quantities  involyes 
many  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  has  given 
rise  to  numerous  discussions;  amongst  the 
most  instructive  works  on  the  subject  are  the 
following:  Camot's  G^iUtrie  ae  Position, 
Paris  1803;  Peacock's  Algebra,  Cambridge 
1830,  and  his  *Keport  on  certain  Branches 
of  Analysis,'  Proceedings  of  the  British  AsaociO' 
Hon  1834 ;  De  Morgan's  Drigonometry,  London 
1849.  and  his  art  in  the  Penny  Cgclop^ia; 
Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Quaternions, 
Dublin  1853,  and  his  'Essay  on  Coi\]ugate 
Functions,  &c.'  in  lyansactiona  of  the  Bogal 
Irish  Academy  1836. 

STeff otlable  ZttstnuneBts.  In  Law,  in- 
struments on  which  the  right  of  action  passes 
by  mere  assignment,  signified  ordinarily  by 
indorsements,  of  whidi  the  chief  are  bills  of  ex- 
change and  promissory  notes.  To  render  them 
legally  negotiable,  it  appears  that  the  words 
payable  to  bearer  or  to  order,  or  equivalents 
for  these,  must  be  employed. 

Vegro  (Span. ;  Lat.  niger,  Utick),  This  term 
has  been  applied  to  the  dark  races  of  men 
distributed  over  the  tropical  and  southern  dis 
tricts  of  Africa,  and  fotmd  also  in  the  Papuan, 
Australian,  and  Tasmanian  islands.  Latham 
has  defined  a  negro  as  an  intertropical  African 
in  '  a  humid  alluvial  locality.'  The  skuUs  of 
negroes  exhibit,  a  more  or  less  prognathism 
or  protrusion  of  the  maxillary  alveoli,  and 
diagonal  position  of  the  teeth.  The  hair  is 
crisp  and  woolly,  and  the  calf  of  the  leg  flesh- 
less  ;  the  feet  are  la^  and  flat,  whilst  the 
pelvis  is  contracted.  The  outer  surface  of  the 
brain  of  negroes  exhibits  a  more  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  the  gyri  than  is  usual  in  Eu- 
ropeans; it  is  not  known  whether  this  differ- 
ence extends  to  the  internal  cerebral  structure. 
The  large  size  of  the  true  molar  teeth  and  the 
junction  of  the  frontal  and  squamosal  bones 
are  also  frequent  characters  of  the  negro  races. 

The  distinctions  of  this  race  are  marked  and 
peculiar ;  but  they  are  not  universal  or  every- 
where the  same.  Thus,  the  colour  varies, 
although  less  so,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  great  varieties  of  mankind ;  the 
Hottentots,  and  various  southern  tribes  belong- 
ing to  the  Ethiopian  race,  are  in  this  and  other 
respects  widely  different  from  their  brethren. 
The  woolly  hair,  dark  jet  colour,  and  some 
ftxtemal  peculiarities  of  conformation,  seem 
chiefly  to  belong  to  those  numerous  tribes 
which  inhabit  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  between 
the  equator  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  But^ 
even  within  that  re^on,  some  tribes  are  to 
be  found  whose  pl^aiognomy  is  very  different 
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from  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 
as  representing  the  negro  type.  South  of  the 
equator  many  of  the  tribes  are  inferior  in 
strength  and  statui^,  and  very  different  in 
appearance:  from  this  region  many  of  the 
Brazilian  negroes  are  imported.  In  New 
Ghuinea,  off*  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
Asia,  a  native  population  is  found  with  most 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  African  negro. 

The  negro  race  appears  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  tribute  of  furnishing  slaves  to 
its  more  powerful  and  intelligent  neighbours 
from  a  very  remote  period.  Many  ages  before 
the  first  European  slave  ship  had  visited  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  the  Arabs  bore  off  slaves 
in  their  caravans,  across  the  Sahara,  to  the 
northern  coasts  of  the  continent ;  and  even  in 
classical  writers  (Terence,  for  example)  we  find 
mention  made  of  black  or  Ethiopian  slaves. 
[Slave  Trade.] 

By  the  mixture  of  the  negro  and  white  races 
the  mulatto  is  produced;  the  Zambo  is  the 
offspring  of  a  negro  and  an  American  Indian, 
The  numerous  varieties  of  these  mixed  races, 
aoeording  to  the  proportion  of  negro,  Euro- 
pean, or  Indian  blood  in  each,  are  classed  and 
denominated  accurately  in  the  West  Indies.  It 
may  probably  be  estimated  that  there  are  now 
on  the  continent  and  islands  of  America,  in- 
cluding negroes  and  mulattoes,  but  excluding 
those  mixed  races  which  have  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  European  blood,  about  ten  million  in- 
dividuals of  African  descent ;  viz. 

In  the  United  States  •  .  3,500,000 
British  colonies  .  •  .  900,000 
Hayti 700,000 

®T^«  ^''!'^'  ^''  ^f    .  ]  1.200,000 

Brazil 2,500,000 

The  free  states  of  continental  I 
America,  formerly  Spanish  >  1,000,000 
colonies      ...        .J 

9,800,000 

Of  these  many  are  stiU  in  a  state  of  slavery ; 
the  remainder,  except  in  Hayti,  forming  an 
inferior  and  generally  an  oppressed  dass  of 
free  inhabitants.  The  ultimate  destiny  of 
this  multitude  of  human  beings  is  a  matter 
of  anxious  speculation.  Hayti,  peopled  by 
the  slaves  of  the  French  colony  of  St. 
Domingo,  who  threw  ofiT  the  yoke  at  the 
period  of  the  French  revolution,  is  the  only 
region  in  which  they  have  as  yet  established 
an  independent  community ;  and  the  progress 
of  that  commimity  in  civilisation  is  not  such 
as  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the  philanthropist. 

The  existence  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  negro  race  in  a  strongly  marked  degree  is 
uniformly  associated  with  the  lowest  i^tate  of 
barbarism ;  and  as  they  recede  from  this  strong- 
ly marked  type,  we  find  a  greater  degree  of 
civilisation  and  improvement.  The  inevitable 
conclusion  is,  that  every  variety  of  the  negro 
type,  which  comprises  the  inhabitants  of  almost 
all  Central  Africa,  is  indicative  of  mental  in- 
feriority ;  and  that  ferocity  and  stupidity  are 
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the  cluracterUticB  of  those  tribes  in  which  I 
the  peculiar  negro  features  are  found   most 
dereloped. 

But  without  drawing  anj  eonclusions  as  to 
their  inferiority  merely  from  their  con%uration 
and  appearance,  it  may  be  remarked  that  while  j 

most  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  nations  have  '  nerw).  A  name  proposed  for  that  diyision  of 
attained  to  a  high  state  of  civilisation,  they ,  the  aadiata  of  Cuvier,  including  animals  in 
continue,  with  few  exceptions,  in  nearly  pri- 1  which  nervous  filaments  are  distinctly  trace- 
meval  barbarism.  It  is  scarcely  enough  to  able,  and  the  alimentary  canal  floats  loosely 
reply  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  unfavourable   in  a  distinct  abdominal  cavity. 


ttoidnam  (Gr.  nvcor^^qt,  fUform). 
The  name  of  an  order  of  CaidmintiM,  or  cavi- 
tary intestinal  worms,  comprehending  those 
which  are  dioecious,  and  have  a  round,  filiform, 
elongated  body. 

(Gr.    in}/ia,    and     wi^poy, 


circumstances   under  which    they  have   been 


One  of  the  four  great 


placed.  An  intelligent  enterprising  people  will  national  festivals  of  Greece,  in  which  all  the 
contend  against  unfavourable  circumstances,  states  participated.  [Gaxis.]  They  were 
and  make  them  become  favourable;  but  the  celebrated  at  Nemea,  a  village  in  the  north- 
Africans,  with  the  questionable  exception  of  the  !  eastern  part  of  Argolis.  By  some  they  are 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,    said  to  have  been  established  by  the  Epigoni, 


have  never  displayed  any  considerable  degree 
.of  enterprise  or  invention. 

For  an  able  simimary  of  the  physicaland 
mental  characters,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the 
negro  races,  see  CampbelFs  liearomania,  8vo. 
Philadelphia  1855  ;  Pruner  Bey  s  Memoire  stw 
lea  Neffres,  8vo.  Paris  1861. 

Vecimdo.  A  genus  of  Aceraeea  comprising 
an  ornamental  hardy  tree  of  small  stature, 
sometimes  introduced  with  good  effect  into 
shrubberies.  A  variegated-leaved  variety,  in 
which  the  leaves  are  very  conspicuously  marked 
with  white,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
deciduous  trees,  if  well  placed  in  planting. 
The  only  species  is  called  if,  fraxinifdium. 

XTalialtoBiA.  The  name  of  an  ancient 
Dutch  and  Flemish  divinity  who  presided  over 
commerce  and  navigation.  Her  origin  and 
general  character  are  unknown,  and  even  the 
name  suggests  only  forced  and  unsatisfactory 
associations;  the  sixteen  altars  bearing  her 
image  and  name  found  in  the  island  of  Wal- 
chcren  in  1647  are  taken  as  evidence  of  her 
former  influence.  (Grimm*s  Deutache  Mytho- 
logie,) 

Veil's  ParaboUu  '  [Pababoul;  Semi- 
cubical.] 

VelUi.  An  Egyptian  deity,  who  was  re- 
garded as  an  incarnation  of  nature,  and  as  the 
patroness  of  all  the  arts.  Her  most  celebrated 
temple  was  at  Sais,  where  stood  the  famous 
Teiled  image. 

VelnmblmooflB  (Xelumbium,  one  of  the 
genera).  In  Botanv,  the  name  of  a  natural 
order  of  aquatic  plants  of  great  beauty,  be- 
longing to  the  Njrmphal  alliance,  distinguished 
principally  by  its  distinct  carpels  and  large 
honeycombed  torus.  The  only  genus  is  Ne" 
iumbium,  which  comprises  two  or  three  very 
handsome  species.  One  of  them,  N.  speciosum, 
is  believed  to  be  the  Sacred  Lotus,  or  Pytha- 
gorean Bean.  The  nuts  of  all  the  species  are 
wholesome  and  edible,  and  the  rootstock  is  also 
sometimes  eaten. 

V^mxm  CoB«  A  contraction  for  (Lat.)  ne- 
wine  eontradicente,  signifying  no  one  contra- 
dicting ;  nem.  dia».,  contracted  for  (Lat)  nenwM 
duseniiente,  signifies  no  one  dissenting. 

Venwlite  (Gr.  W^iof ,  wood ;  \i9os,  gtone\ 
A  fibrous  variety  of  Brucite. 
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children  of  the  warrion  who  besieged  Thebes; 
but  other  venions  of  the  myth  relate  that  thej 
were  first  instituted  by  Hercules  after  his  vic- 
tory over  the  Nemean  lion.  They  were  held 
every  third  year,  under  the  presidency  of  citi- 
zens chosen  by  lot  from  the  states  of  Argos, 
Corinth,  and  Cleonse.  The  games  were  the 
same  as  those  of  Olympia.  The  victorions 
combatants  were  crowned  with  panley. 

Wemeslfl  (Gr.  distribution).  This  word, 
which  in  the  Riad  is  used  only  to  express  any 
cause  of  anger  or  righteous  indignation,  be- 
comes in  the  Hesiodic  Tkeogonf/  the  name  of 
a  daughter  of  Nyx,  the  night  (or,  according  to 
another  veraion,  of  Erebus).  Starting  with  the 
notion  of  mere  apportionment  whether  of  good 
or  evil,  the  idea  of  the  goddess  assumed  after- 
wards a  harah  and  forbidding  character,  and 
she  became  especially  the  punisher  of  those  on 
whom  Fortune,  r^X'l*  ^""1  bestowed  her  favours 
too  lavishly.  This  idea  of  Nemesis  suggests  a 
comparison  with  the  later  notions  of  Arfi,  and 
Erints.  Nemesis  had  a  celebrated  temple  at 
Khamnus  in  Attica;  and  her  earlier  statues 
are  said  to  have  resembled  those  of  Aphrodite. 
She  is  generally  represented  as  a  virgin  deity ; 
but  there  was  a  legend  that  from  an  egg  born 
of  Nemesis  sprang  Helen  and  the  Dioscuri, 
Castor  and  Polydeidces.    [Pollux.] 

iremoeera  (Gr.  rn/m,  a  thread,  and  mipas, 
horn).  The  name  of  a  family  of  Dipterous 
insects,  including  those  which  have  long  fili- 
form antennse. 

WemoffloBMita  (Gr.  vq/ia,  and  ^xAovc,  a 
tongue).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Hymeno- 
pterous  insects,  including  those  which  have  a 
long  filiform  tongue,  as  the  bee  tribe. 

Vemoplilla  (a  name  coined  from  Gr.  r4ft9s, 
a  grove^  and  ^iA./m,  IU)  ve),  A  genus  of  beautiful 
annual  flowera  very  popular  amongst  amateur 
gardenera,  from  their  free-flowering  habit  and 
brilliant  coloun.  It  belongs  to  the  order  Ify- 
drophyUacefft  and  in  N.  insignia,  which  has  blue 
flowera  with  a  white  centra,  yields  perhaps  one 
of  the  gayest  of  flower-garden  ornaments. 

Weooomlaiu  The  rocks  of  the  lower  di- 
vision of  the  Cretaceous  period,  induding  part 
of  the  Wealden,  bear  this  name  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  They  form  an  exten«Te  and  im- 
portant series  of  deposits  in  the  nrngfaboiurbood 
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of  Nenfch&tel  in  Switzerland.  There  are  tiro 
diyisions.  The  Lower  Neocomian  represents 
the  greater  part  of  the  Lower  Greensand  and 
some  Upper  Wealden  beds.  The  Upper  Neo- 
comian is  the  uppermost  division  of  the  Lower 
Greensand  much  more  hugely  developed  than 
in  England. 

The  Neocomian  beds  in  Switzerland  and 
elsewhere  on  the  Continent  are  well  supplied 
with  characteristic  fossils,  which  agree  on  the 
whole  with  those  of  the  corresponding  beds  in 
England. 

JTeooonui  (Gr.  r€wc6pos,  literally  a  temple 
sweeper).  In  Grecian  Antiquities,  the  title  of 
officers  employed  as  guardians  of  temples  and 
their  treasures. 

VeoUte  (Ghr.  94os,  new,  and  XlOot,  stone). 
A  massive  variety  of  Talc  in  which  part  of 
the  silica  is  replaced  by  alumina.  It  is  found 
at  the  Aslak  iron  mines,  near  Arendal  in 
Norway. 

sreoloffUm  (Gr.  pioSf  and  KSyos).  The 
introduction  of  a  new  phrase  or  word  into  a 
language,  or  any  innovation  on  ordinary  modes 
of  expression.  Most  European  tongues  have 
their  classical  diction  fixed  by  precedent  and 
authority;  and  words  introduced  by  bold  or 
careless  writers,  since  this  standard  was  esta- 
blished, go  by  the  name  of  neologisms  until 
usage  has  added  them  at  last  to  the  received 
national  vocabulary. 

Weoloffy.  In  the  last  century,  this  name 
was  given  by  orthodox  divines  in  Germany  to 
the  novel  system  of  interpretation  which  Uien 
began  to  be  applied  by  many  to  the  records  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    [Rationalist.] 

Veomenia  (Gr.  the  time  of  the  new  moon). 
The  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  beginning 
of  the  month  of  the  lunar  calendar. 

Veoplisrte  (Gr.  rc^vrof,  newly  planted). 
In  the  primitive  church,  newly  converted 
Christians  were  so  termed ;  and  the  same  ap- 
pellation is  still  given  in  the  Roman  church, 
to  converts  made  by  missionaries  among  the 
heathen,  to  any  person  entering  on  the  priestly 
office,  and  to  those  persons  newly  received  into 
the  communion  of  tne  church. 

Veoplase  (Gr.  Woj,  new ;  vxAira,  forma- 
tion), A  native  sulphate  of  iron  found  at 
Fahlun,  in  Sweden.    [Botbtooenb.1 

Ifeoplatoiiists*  In  Ancient  Literature, 
the  mystical  philosophers  of  the  school  of 
AmmoniuB  Saccas  and  Flotinus  are  commonly 
so  called,  who  mixed  some  tenets  of  ancient 
Flatonism  with  others  derived  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  and  particularly  from  the  demono- 
logy  of  the  East.  They  flourished  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  Some,  however,  have  contended  that 
this  title  is  more  properly  applicable  to  the 
eclectic  Platonists,  or  school  of  Antiochus 
and  Fhilo.  [Platonists;  EcLscncs.]  For  a 
singular  view  of  the  doctrines  and  tendency  of 
the  Neoplatonists,  the  reader  may  consult  the 
Quarterfy  UtevieWf  Julv  1840. 

Weotoklte  (Gr.  i^coy  ;  r^#cof ,  a  hirth).  An 
amorphous  mineral  of  a  black  ox  brownish- 
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black  <k>lotir  found  at  Gasbole  in  Finland*  It 
is,  probably,  an  altered  form  of  Rhodonite,  pro- 
duced by  the  weathering  of  other  minerals. 

Ifeotype  (Gr.  Wof,  and  r^osj  a  form)> 
A  variety  of  Natrocalcite  containing  Barytes. 

WepentlimceaD  (Nepenthes,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  natural  order  of  subshrubby 
climbing  plants  referred  by  Lindley  to  his 
Euphorbia!  alliance,  and  distinguished  by  some 
technical  points  in  the  structure  of  the  seeds. 
They  are,  however,  to  l>e  recognised  with  ease 
and  certainty  by  their  external  characters. 
The  leaves,  for  instance,  are  more  or  less  elon- 
gated, and  their  midrib  is  extended  beyond 
the  apex  in  the  form  of  a  tendril,  which  in 
the  perfect  condition  of  the  plant  supports  a 
pitcher-like  body  provided  with  a  jointed  lid. 
They  affi)rd  some  of  the  most  curious  objects  to 
be  met  with  amongst  plants.  Nepenthes  is  the 
only  genus,  but  there  are  many  species  known, 
several  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  hot- 
houses of  the  curious. 

Vepentbe  (Gr.  nTVci^r,  removing  sorrow). 
A  magic  potion,  mentioned  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  which  was  supposed  to  obliterate 
pain  and  sorrow  from  the  memory  of  those  who 
partook  of  it.  The  mixture  given  under  this 
name  by  Helen  to  the  guests  of  Menclaus  is 
said  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  Egyptian 
Thebes ;  hence  the  term  J%ehaie  tincture,  ap- 
plied to  tincture  of  opium,  or  laudanum.  The 
word  is  now  used  figuratively  to  express  any 
remedy  which  gives  rest  and  consolation  to  an 
afflicted  mind. 

Xepeta  (Ital.  nepatella,  cat-mint).  The 
genus  of  the  Catmint,  a  common  wayside  weed 
of  the  labiate  order,  particularly  attractive  to 
cats.  This  catmint  is  N.  cataria,  sometimes 
called  Nop. 

Vepbalia  (Gr.  i^dUior,  solnr).  Certain 
Grecian  sacrifices  in  honour  of  various  deities, 
so  called  because  no  wine  was  offered  during 
their  celebration. 

Veplielft  (Gr.  v^X%  a  doud).  In  Greek 
Mythology,  the  wife  of  Athamas,  and  mother 
of  Phrixus  and  Hbll£,  who  are  thus  literally 
the  children  of  the  mist. 

WeplkeltBe  (Gr.  rc^^Xii).  A  double  sili- 
cate of  alumina  and  soda  found  at  Capo  di 
Bove,  near  Rome,  and  on  Monte  Somma,  near 
Vesuvius,  in  fine  white  crystals  lining  cavities 
in  the  older  lavas,  with  Idocrase,  Mica,  Horn- 
blende, &C.  Transparent  fragments  immersed 
in  nitric  acid  asstune  a  clouded  appearance 
(whence  the  name).  It  is  also  known  by  tho 
name  of  Sommite, 

Ve^lieUnin  (Gr.  pt^kn).  This  genus, 
which  belongs  to  the  order  Sapindacea,  con- 
tains three  celebrated  exotic  fruits,  the  Litchi 
or  Leechee  of  China,  the  Longan  of  China, 
and  the  Rambutan  of  Malaya.  The  Litchi 
produces  nearly  round  fruit,  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  containing  a  sweet  jelly-like 
pulp ;  the  Longan  is  smaller,  and  possesses  an 
agi>eeable  subacid  flavour ;  and  the  Rambutan, 
which  is  of  an  oblong  form  and  about  two  inches 
long,  is  esteemed  for  its  pleasant  acidulous 
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piilp.    All  these  are  small  trees  with  pinnated 
leaves. 

Wepbralffla  (Gr.  rt^f,  the  kidney ;  Hkyos, 
pain).    Pain  in  the  kidnej. 

Vepliiite  (Or.  P€^p6s),  A  hard  tongh 
mineral  occurring  in  compact  masses  of  a  leek- 
green  colour,  passing  into  grey  and  greenish- 
white,  on  the  western  coast  of  New  Zealand. 
The  name  more  commonly  giyen  to  Nephrite 
is  Jade,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds :  White 
or  Oriental  Jade ;  and  Green  Jade,  the  Jad^ite 
of  Damour.  Both  these  varieties  are  silicates 
of  alumina,  and  of  other  bases,  as  lime,  mag- 
nesia, soda,  protoxide  of  iron,  &c.,  and  hoib. 
are  only  brolcen,  or  cut  and  polished,  with 
great  difficulty.  Oriental  Jade  is  the  well- 
known  material  of  a  pale  greenish-white  co- 
lour, which  is  brought  to  this  country  from 
the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  carved  into  various 
articles  with  a  beautiful  polish,  a  manufacture 
for  which  the  Chinese  are  very  celebrated. 
Green  Jade  is  more  rare  than  the  Oriental 
kind,  and  valuable  in  proportion.  The  colour, 
which  varies  from  apple-green  (like  that  of 
Chrysoprase)  to  a  sort  of  emerald-green,  is 
probably  due  to  oxide  of  nickeL  The  name 
Nephrite  probably  originated  in  the  circum- 
stance of  small  plates  of  the  mineral  having 
been  formerly  worn  suspended  from  the  neck 
for  the  cure  of  diseases  of  tlie  kidneys. 

V^liiitts  (Gr.  from  yt^pSt),  Inflam- 
mation of  the  kidney.  This  disease  is  at- 
tended by  pain  in  the  affected  part,  extending 
along  the  ureter,  and  increased  on  walking,  or 
in  the  upright  posture :  nausea  and  vomiting 
are  common  attendants,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  urine  is  generally  far  from  healthy. 
Bleeding,  warm  baths,  sudorifics,  and  aperients, 
with  opiates  and  diluents,  are  the  principal 
remedies  resorted  to. 

Vepbrodlnin  (Gr.  vc^p^s,  and  cI8of,  like' 
ness).  A  genus  of  Ferns,  closely  allied  to 
Lastrea^  belonging  like  it  to  the  Aspidiaceous 
group,  and  like  it  also  having  the  son  covered 
by  reniform  indusia ;  but  in  Nephrodium  the 
veins  of  the  pinnule-like  segments  anastomose 
in  a  connivent  manner  with  those  of  adjoining 
segments  for  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the 
rachis  of  the  pinna,  as  the  segments  are  more 
xar  less  imited.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
tropical  plants. 

Veplirotomy  (Gr.  9§^p6t ;  rd/aw,  I  cut). 
The  operation  of  extracting  a  stone  from  the 
kidney. 

WapldflB.    [HTDRocosiax.] 

VepotUm  (Lat.  nepos).  A  word  invented 
to  express  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  many 
high  ecclesiastics  in  Boman  Catholio  countries, 
and  more  particularly  of  popes :  a  propensity, 
namely,  to  aggrandise  their  family  by  exorbi- 
tant grants  and  favours  conferred  on  members 
of  it ;  literally,  on  nephews  (nepotes).  Many 
of  the  highest  and  wealthiest  families  of  the 
Boman  nobility  owe  their  elevation  entirely  to 
this  species  of  patronage. 

Veptmie  (Lat.  Neptunus).  In  Astronomy, 
the  planet  of  our  system  the  most  distant  from 
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'  the  son.  The  existence  of  this  planet  was  pm- 
dict^  and  its  place  in  the  heavens  announced 
within  one  degree  of  the  truth,  independently 
by  two  astronomers — ^Ptofessor  Adams  and 
M.  Leverrier — before  it  was  discovered  by 
the  telescope.  This  triumph  of  mathemati- 
cal skill  marks  an  epoch  in  astronomy, 
and  sets  a  seal  on  the  theory  of  universal 
gravitation  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  me- 
thod of  prediction.  Its  existence  was  first 
suspected  in  consequence  of  irregularities  in 
the  movement  of  the  planet  Uranus,  which 
baffled  all  attempts  to  attribute  them  to  pertur- 
bation caused  by  known  bodies.  As  far  back  as 
1841  Mr.  Adams  determined  to  investigate  the 
problem,  and  by  September  1846  the  new  planet 
had  &irly  been  ^ppled.  On  July  29  in  that 
year  the  equatorial  of  the  Cambridge  Observa* 
tory  was  first  employed  in  the  search  after  the 
planet^  the  probable  place  having  been  stated 
by  Mr.  Adams.  M.  Leverrier,  who  had  been 
working  independently  at  the  same  problem, 
published  his  researches  on  August  31;  and  in  a 
letter  to  the  Berlin  astronomers,  which  reached 
them  on  September  23,  he  assigned  the  place 
where  he  expected  it  would  be  found.  This 
place  was  not  one  degree  from  that  assigned  to 
it  by  Mr.  Adams.  On  the  same  evening,  thanks 
to  l^e  Berlin  star  maps,  which  had  not  reached 
England,  the  planet  was  discovered. 

As  Neptune's  nearest  approach  to  us  is 
190,000,000  miles,  it  is  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Its  diameter  is  4*72  greater  than  that  of 
the  earth.  Its  revolution  round  the  sun  is 
accomplished  in  60126*72  days.  Neptune  is 
accompanied  by  a  satellite,  the  distance  of 
which  from  the  primary  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  our  moon — 225,000  miles ;  it  accomplishes 
its  revolution  in  6  days  21  hours  8  minutes. 
Of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  pUnet 
we  know  nothing  except  its  mass  and  density ; 
these,  as  compared  with  the  mass  and  density 
of  the  earth,  are  18*900  and  0*321  respectively. 

Nbftunb.    In  Mythology.    [Poseidon.] 

VeptoaUui*  A  name  formerly  given  to  a 
school  of  geologists  which  taught  (wiUi  Werner) 
that  all  the  great  deposits  and  accumulations 
of  rock  had  taken  place  in  the  presence  of 
water,  and  from  solution  or  suspension  in 
water.  That  a  very  large  proportion  of  all 
rocks  have  been  so  formed,  is  now  plaiccd 
beyond  a  doubt  by  evidence  derived  from  the 
fossils  which  they  contain;  and  that  many 
more,  generally  thought  plutonic,  have  been 
originally  formed  in  contact  with  water  and 
with  water  as  an  essential  element,  is  also 
certain.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  certain 
rocks,  such  as  lavas  at  present  and  basalts 
anciently,  are  distinctly  igneous,  and  that  many 
of  the  plutonic  rocks  have  been  formed  at  great 
depths,  at  high  temperature  and  under  enor> 
mous  pressure,  although  probably  not  without 
the  presence  of  liquid  water.  The  discussions 
concerning  the  Vulcanista  and  Neptttnista  are 
now  only  interesting  as  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  geology. 

Voceidaaa.    The  name  of  the  fiunily  of 
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dorsibnnchiate  Anellidans  of  which  the  genus 
Nereis  is  the  type.  The  characters  are,  an  even 
number  of  teutacula  attached  to  the  sides  of 
the  base  of  the  head,  and  a  little  farther  for- 
wards two  others  which  are  biarticulate,  be- 
tween which  are  two  simple  ones.  Their 
branchiae  consist  of  small  laminae,  between 
which  is  spread  a  network  of  vessels;  each 
foot  is  also  furnished  with  two  tubercles,  two 
packets  of  bristles,  one  cirrus  above  and  an- 
other beneath. 

Vereldefl  (Gr.  y-nprildts).  The  daughters 
of  Nereus,  and  nymphs  of  the  sea.  They  were 
originally  conceived  to  be  of  a  beautiful  form, 
but  later  fictions  degraded  them  to  the  idea  of 
a  mermaid*  Among  the  most  famous  of  these 
nymphs  were  Amphiitrite,  Galatea*  Thetis,  &c. 
[Ntmphs.] 

Vermis  (Gr.).  A  sea-god,  son  of  Ocean  and 
Earth,  standing  to  Poseidon  in  the  same  relation 
in  which  Giea  stands  to  D^mStdr,  or  Helios  to 
Phoebus. 

Verlta  (Lat,  the  name  of  a  shell-fish  in 
Pliny).  This  term  was  applied  by  linnseus 
to  a  genus  of  his  Vermes  Testacea,  charac- 
terised by  having  a  shell  with  the  columella 
in  a  straight  line,  which  renders  the  aper- 
ture of  a  semicircular  form :  this  aperture  is 
always  closed  by  an  operculum.  The  genus 
is  ranked  by  Cuvier  amongst  his  PecUnibran- 
chiate  Gastropods,  and  is  subdivided  into  the 
subgenera  Nation,  Lam.,  Nerita,  Vduta,  and 
Neritina,  Lam.  Nerita  proper  is  a  marine  shell, 
while  Neritina  is  an  inhabitant  of  fresh  waters. 
Examples  of  both  genera  are  found  fossil  in  the 
strata  of  the  Paris  basin. 

irerliim  (Gr.  rnpSs,  humid).  To  this  genus 
of  Apocyncteea  belongs  the  well-known  Olean- 
der, a  shrubby  plant,  with  long  willow-like 
leathenr  leaves,  and  terminal  clusters  of  large 
rose-coloured  flowers.  It  is  very  ornamental, 
but  like  many  others  of  its  order  is  furnished 
with  a  poisonous  juice. 

Weroli.  The  name  given  by  perfumers  to 
the  essential  oil  of  orange  flowers.  It  is  pro- 
cured by  distillation  with  water  in  the  same 
way  as  the  other  Tolatile  oils.  The  oil  of  the 
leaf  of  the  orange-tree  {essence  de  petit  grain) 
is  sometimes  substituted  for  it 

W«rvatlon«  In  Botany,  the  manner  in 
which  the  veins  of  the  leaves  &c.  are  arranged. 

Vorwes  (Lat  nervus,  Gr.  rcvpor).  In  Bo- 
tany, the  ribs  or  principal  Teins  of  the  leaf. 

Werroiis  Fewer.  This  term  was  formerly 
used  to  indicate  a  condition  now  recognised  as 
a  variety  in  typhoid  fever,  in  which  nervous 
symptoms,  or  sensorial  debility,  are  especially 
prominent  The  treatment  consists  in  allaying 
irritation  and  supporting  the  strength. 

Vervone  System.  In  Physiology.  The 
nerves  are  fibrous  chords  in  direct  or  indirect 
connection  with  the  brain,  and  extending  their 
ramifications  into  every  part  of  the  body. 
Their  ultimate  structure  is  filamentous,  and 
they  consist  of  a  peculiar  grey  substance,  their 
size  depending  upon  the  number  of  filaments 
endoaed  in  ue  common  sheath*    They  are 
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often  so  interworen  as  to  form  a  kind  of  ne^ 
work  or  plexus ;  and  some  of  them  have  what 
are  termed  ganglia,  or  rounded  masses  of 
nervous  matter,  not  fibrous,  but  apparently 
composed  of  globules  disseminated  through  a 
vascular  network. 

There  are  two  distinct  systems  of  nerves ; 
one  of  which  is  connected  with  the  brain  and 
with  the  spinal  chord.  These,  being  media  of 
sensation  and  of  voluntary  motion,  are  termed 
the  nerves  of  animal  life,  or  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves.  The  other  system  is  in  communica- 
tion with  the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  or  with 
the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  only  by  very  small 
filaments,  ana  they  have  numerous  ganglions 
throughout  their  course ;  they  preside  over  the 
nutritive  functions,  upon  which  the  mind  has 
no  direct  influence :  these  are  the  nerves  of 
organic  Itfe,  or  ganglionic  or  great  symjpathttio 
nerves* 

The  cerebro-spinal  nerves  convey  impressions 
from  their  extremities  to  the  brain,  and  they 
also  conyey  the  influence  of  the  will  from  the 
brain  to  the  voluntary  muscles ;  these  passing 
and  repassing,  or  receptive  and  emissive,  in- 
fluences, are  conveyed  by  distinct  sets  of  ner- 
vous filaments,  which,  however,  are  generally 
enclosed  in  the  same  sheath,  and  therefore 
appear  to  form  a  single  nerve :  the  terms  cen- 
tripetal and  centrifugal  filaments  have  been 
distinctively  applied  to  them. 

The  history  of  the  nervous  system  in  all  its 
details  forms  an  extended  and  complicated,  but 
a  highly  important  part  of  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology, and  the  investigations  connected  with 
them  nave  led  to  many  useful  practical  results, 
which,  however,  have  thrown  but  little  light 
upon  the  cause  of  the  phenomena,  or  the  ul- 
timate nature  of  the  nervous  influence.  The 
works  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall, 
and  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  must  be  consulted  in  re- 
ference to  the  functions  of  the  diflTerent  classes 
of  nerves ;  there  is  a  good  general  account  of 
the  subject  in  Baly*s  translation  of  Miiller  a 
l^ysiologie. 

Nbbvous  Ststbm .  In  ComparatiTe  Anatomy. 
In  some  of  the  lowest-organised  animals  the  ner- 
vous system  has  been  detected  in  the  form  of 
simple  filaments ;  these  are  afterwards  found 
connected  with  a  nervous  ring  surrounding  the 
cesophagus.  As  organisation  advances,  nervous 
matter  begins  to  be  accumulated  upon  the  ring, 
forming  a  brain ;  and  upon  different  parts  of 
the  radiating  filaments,  forming  ganglions. 

When  the  principal  ganghated  filaments 
are  not  parallel,  or  not  symmetrical  in  their 
course,  they  are  associated  with  the  type  of 
organisation  which  characterises  the  molluscous 
or  htterogangliate  division  of  animals.  W^hen 
the  gangliated  filaments  are  two  in  number, 
symmetrical,  and  run  parallel  with  each  other 
along  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body,  they 
are  associated  with  and  bespeak  the  type  of 
organisation  characteristic  of  the  articulate 
or  homogangliate  division.  When  the  brain 
ceases  to  present  the  form  of  a  ring,  and  sendt^ 
down  the  back  a  px^longation  of  its   sub- 
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•etance,  called  the  spinal  marrow,  the  ro9t  of  its 
organisatioii  is  that  which  characterises  the 
Tertebrate  or  myelencephalous  subkingdom,  or 
primary  diyision  of  animals.  In  the  vertebrate 
and  articulate  animals  the  superficial  tract  of 
the  spinal  or  ventral  chords  is  sensitive,  the 
deeper-seated  tract  motive. 

Weiwiures.  In  Entomology,  corneous  tubes 
serving  to  expand  the  wing  and  keep  it  tense, 
as  well  as  to  afford  protection  to  the  air-vessels : 
they  are  termed  costal,  post-costal,  mediastinal, 
externo-median,  interno-median,  anal,  axillary, 
&c.  according  to  their  relative  positions. 

In  Botany,  nervures  are  the  veins  of  leaves. 

[NeBV£S.] 

WesodOB  (Gr.  vri<ros,  island,  and  3do^f, 
tooth).  A  genus  of  fossil  Toxodont  Mammalia 
from  the  pliocene  strata  of  Port  St.  Julian, 
Patagonia.  The  Nesodon  ovinus  was  as  large 
as  a  sheep ;  the  Nesodon  imbricatus  the  size  of 
a  llama. 

Wetmm  The  termination  of  several  names  of 
places  in  Great  Britain  where  there  is  a  head- 
land or  promontory,  as  Inverness,  Sheemess. 
The  word  is  probably  akin  to  the  Fr.  nes,  the 
Ger.  nase,  Lat.  nasus,  nose. 

Vestoflians*  The  followers  of  Ncstorius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fifth  century.  This  prelate  agitated  the 
Christian  world,  after  the  Arian  controversy 
had  been  settled,  by  the  introduction  of  certain 
subtle  disputations  concerning  the  divine  and 
human  natures  in  Christ,  between  which  he 
affected  to  distinguish  with  peculiar  precision ; 
and,  in  guarding  against  the  propensity  which 
he  discovered  in  the  Christians  of  his  own 
day  to  confuse  the  two  and  look  upon  them 
as  absorbed  into  one  compound  substance, 
he  forbade  men  to  entertam  any  combined 
notion  at  all,  and  kept  constantly  before 
their  eyes  both  the  Goa  and  the  man.  He 
insisted,  for  instance,  that  the  Virgin  should 
not  be  entitled  Mother  of  God,  but  Mother  of 
Christ,  or  of  Man,  the  human  nature  being 
essentially  distinct  from  and  only  inhabited 
by  the  divine,  as  a  temple  by  its  divinity. 
Nestorius  was  condemned  by  the  third  general 
council  held  at  Ephesns,  in  the  year  431 : 
his  principal  adversary  being  the  president  of 
the  assembly,  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
After  his  deposition,  he  was  banished  by 
the  emperor  to  an  oasis  in  Upper  Egypt, 
where  he  died.  His  opinions,  however,  spread 
throughout  Asia,  and  appear  to  have  been 
carried  along,  with  the  advancing  stream  of 
Christianity,  to  the  farthest  parts  of  India 
and  China.  In  the  more  Western  regions,  they 
were  soon  afterwards  counteracted  by  the 
spread  of  the  opposite  theories  of  Eutyches. 

[EuTTCHIAlfS;  MONOPHTSITBS;  MONOTHBLrTES.] 

besides  the  well-known  authorities,  the  reader 
may  consult  Doucin,  Histoire  du  Ifestorianisme, 
1698;  Assemann's  Bibliothique  OrientaHs; 
Grant's  Residence  among  the  Neitorian  Chris- 
iians,  8vo.  1841;  Hilman's  Latin  Christianity, 
book  ii.  ch.  iii. 

•    A  species  of  nests  built 
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by  swallows,  peculiar  to  the  Indian  islandii, 
and  much  esteemed  in  China  and  other  partji 
of  the  world.  These  nests  resemble  in  form 
those  of  other  swallows ;  they  are  formed  of  a 
viscid  substance,  and  in  external  appearance  as 
well  as  consistence  are  not  unlike  fibrate  ill- 
concocted  isinglass.  Esculent  nests  are  prin- 
cipally found  in  Java,  in  caverns  usually  situated 
on  the  sea-coast.  Nothing  satisfactory  is  known 
as  to  the  substance  of  whidi  these  nests  are 
composed.  (  Commercial  Dietumary,  ait. '  Birds' 
NesU.*) 

Vet  (Ger.  neti).  A  textile  fabric  of  knotted 
meshes,  for  catching  fish  and  other  purposes. 
Each  mesh  should  be  so  secured  as  to  be 
incapable  of  enlargement  or  diminntioD.  The 
French  government  offered  in  1802  a  prize  of 
10,000  francs  to  the  person  who  should  ittTent 
a  machine  for  making  nets  upon  automstic 
principles,  and  a(yudg^  it  to  H.  Bnrtm,  who 
presented  his  mechanical  invention  to  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Mitiers.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  this  machine  has  acer>m- 
plished  the  object  in  view ;  for  no  establi5h- 
ment  was  ever  mounted  to  carry  it  into  exi-cn- 
tion.  Nets  are  usuallv  made  by  the  fishprrntn 
and  their  families  dunng  periods  of  leisure. 

Wet  or  Veat  (Fr.  net,  from  Lat  nitidT}^ 
shining:  Wedgwood).  In  Commerce,  some- 
thing pure  and  unadulterated  with  any  foivum 
mixture.  Thus,  wines  are  said  to  be  net  whto 
not  falsified ;  and  coffee,  rice,  &c  to  be  »o, 
when  the  filth  and  ordures  are  separated  from 
them.  The  word  net  is  also  used  for  what 
remains  after  the  tare  has  been  taken  out  of 
any  merchandise ;  i.  e.  when  it  is  weighed  cK-ar 
of  all  package.  [Tare.]  Nei  produce  (It^il. 
netto  proceduto)  is  used  in  mercantile  lan|rua^ 
to  express  what  any  commodity  has  yielded, 
after  all  tare  and  charges  have  been  deducted 
Ifthliiline,  Among  the  Jews,  the  serrants 
of  the  priests  and  Levites,  employed  in  the 
lowest  and  meanest  ofiices  about  the  temples. 
They  are  termed  'the  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  house  of  God/  an 
office  to  which  the  descendants  of  the  Gibeoiiit<^s 
are  stated  to  have  been  condemned  by  Joshua. 
Vettliics.  Nets  of  small  rope  placed  in  a 
ship  for  various  murposes,  as  stowage,  or  de- 
fence against  accidents  ;  also  against  boerdinj;. 
irettla  (A.-Sax.  netele).  The  commoQ 
name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Vttnck 
[which  see],  well  known  on  account  of  th«^ir 
stinging  property. 

Wettlerttflli*  An  eruption  upon  the  ^l^in 
much  resembling  that  produced  by  the  stinc  of 
a  nettle.  It  usually  lasts  for  a  few  hours,  ami 
then  disappears  or  changes  its  place;  it  is 
generally  relieved  by  mild  aperient  medicines. 
Venklrelitte.  A  kind  of  Wad  found  at 
Neukirchen  in  Alsace,  forming  a  coating  on 
Red  Hematite. 

Weiiral  Arolft  (Gr.  vtCper,  a  nerve).  In 
Anatomy,  the  arch  of  the  vertebra  or  primair 
segment  of  the  skeleton  which  protects  a  cor- 
responding segment  of  the  neural  axis :  it  is 
posterior  in  man,  superior  in  other  vcrtebntes, 
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and  18  formed  below  by  the  centrumt  laterally 
by  the  neurofophjfseef  and  abore  by  the  neural 
tpinCm 

VeimU  Asia.  In  Anatomy,  the  central 
trunk  of  the  nervons  system,  consistinff  of  brain 
and  myelon:  it  is  sometimes  called  oerdtnh- 
spinal  axis, 

Wemmlfla  ((}r.  vtvpw,  and  Aat^i,  pain). 
An  acute  painful  affection  in  the  course 
of  the  nerves.  The  forms  of  neuralgia  most 
commonly  met  with  are  sciatica,  lumbago, 
and  tic  douleureux.  The  two  former  receiye 
their  name  firom  the  nervous  parts  affected, 
viz.  the  sciatic  and  the  lumbar  nerves;  the 
latter  firom  the  sudden  and  severe  stroke  of 
pain  experienced.  This  latter  affection  fre- 
quently observes  a  curious  periodicity:  its 
usual  seat  is  in  the  fifth  nerve  and  its  branches. 

Venrapopbjals  (Or.  pwpop^  and^br^iwu, 
a  process).  In  Anatomy,  the  autogenous  ver- 
tebral element  which  forms  the  side  or  wall  of 
the  arch  protecting  the  neural  axis  or  central 
trunk  of  the  nervous  system:  it  has  been 
called  the  vertebral  lamina^  and  by  Soemmer- 
ring  the  radix  arcus  posterioris  vertebra. 

WemiUty  or  Vvnsiolty  (Or.  yffvpw).  The 
property  of  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  nerves. 

Vewroltte  (Gr.  ytvpor,  and  Attfot,  stone). 
A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime,  with 
a  fibrous  structure,  from  Stamstead  in  Lower 
Canada. 

V«iirolofy  (6r.  ycSpor,  and  X^f).  The 
anatomy  of  the  nervous  system. 

Wevroptenuui  (Or.  mvpow,  and  vrepir, 
a  feather).  The  order  of  Tetrapterous  Man- 
dibulate  insects,  including  those  in  which 
the  nervurea  of  the  wings  are  so  disposed 
as  to  form  a  more  or  less  regular  network. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  Coleopterous, 
Orthopterous,  and  Hemipterous  orders  of  four- 
winged  insects,  by  the  first  or  anterior  pair 
of  wings  being  membranous,  diaphanous,  and 
resembung  the  second  pair  in  texture  and  pro- 
perties. The  abdomen  is  unprcivided  wiUi  a 
sting.  The  antenna  are  usually  setaceous. 
Some  neuropterans  merely  pass  through  a  semi- 
metamorphosis,  the  rest  a  complete  one ;  the 
larvsB  have  always  six  hooked  feet.  Many  of 
these  insects  are  carnivorous  in  their  first  state 
and  their  last.  The  dragon-fly  may  be  regarded 
as  the  type  of  this  order. 

VenroalMlatoB  (Or.  ww^e9j  and  atnktris, 
dried  up\  The  deep-seated  bones,  which  are 
connected  with  the  nervous  axis  and  locomotion. 

Veiurottea*  Bemedies  which  act  upon  the 
system. 

ywuretomy  (Or.  v^por,  and  r4/jum,  I  cut). 
The  cutting  of  a  nerve. 

MmuLtmr  (Lat.  neither).  In  Grammar,  this 
term  comprises  those  nouns  which  are  neither 
masculine  nor  feminine.  Neuter  or  intransiHve 
verbs  are  those  which  represent  the  properties 
of  a  state  or  process,  as  I  rest,  I  fail,  1  grow, 
&c     [G&uaujt.] 

NeuUr  was  the  name  given  to  tiie  labourers 
of  the  hive-bee,  before  it  was  discovered  that 
they  irere  essentially  females,  though  infertile. 
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Vmitna   a^alUlnrtiiiB*      [Stablb   aicd 

UN8TAB£B.] 

VmiCral  BaHs.  Combinations  of  acids  and 
bases  which  are  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  but 
in  which  the  acid  is  exactly  mutralised  by  the 
base. 

WeutraUtgr*  In  International  Law,  the 
condition  of  a  state  which  does  not  take  part 
in  a  war  between  other  states.  A  neutral 
nation  has  the  right  of  furnishing  to  either  of 
the  contending  parties  all  supplies  which  do 
not  fall  within  the  description  of  contraband  of 
foar  rCoirniJiBAin>  of  War],  and  to  conclude 
treaties  with  either  unconnected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  war.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  old  prinriple,  ?rith  regard  to  the  maritime 
trade  of  a  neutral  nation,  that  the  property  of 
an  owner  belonging  to  the  hostile  country 
might  be  seized  by  a  belligerent  on  board  a 
neutral  power's  vessel;  but  the  general  rule 
now  asserted  is  that  the  flag  covers  the  cargo : 
by  which  means  right  of  search,  except  for 
specific  purposes,  is  rendered  unnecessarv. 
By  the  declaration  of  March  18,  1864,  made 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Russian  war,  England 
waioed  the  right  of  seizing  enemy's  propertv 
on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  under  contraband, 
but  did  not  abandon  it, 

Wouwaliics  (Fr.  from  neuf,  nine).  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  prayers  offcored  up  for 
nine  successive  days,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  Heaven.    {Diet,  de  la  Conversation.) 

Vew  CoBBWdoa  Xetbodlsta  or  Xll- 
luuiiites.  A  society  so  called  from  Alexander 
Kilham,  who  was  the  immediate  means  of  their 
separation  from  the  Wesleyans,  from  which 
boay  they  withdrew  on  the  ground  of  the  almost 
irresponsible  power  exercised  bv  the  Conference. 
Their  number  is  not  considerable. 

Wew  Bed  BaBdatoBe.  This  name  is  given 
by  geologists  to  a  group  of  sandstones,  generally 
of  a  red  colour,  belonging  to  the  lowest  and 
oldest  division  of  the  secondary  period,  and 
distinguished  by  fossil  contents  from  some  other 
important  sandstones,  also  of  a  red  colour,  but 
in  rocks  below  the  carboniferous  limestone.  The 
latter  are  called  Old  Red  SAifmrroirB  [whidi 
see].  The  series  as  developed  in  England  con- 
sists chiefly  of  coloured  sandstones  and  marls 
containing  enormous  quantities  of  salt,  both 
rocksalt  and  saline  spnnes,  and  much  gypsum. 
It  includes  the  upper  and  lower  members  of  the 
Tbiassic  Sebiss  of  the  Continent,  theMuscHRL- 
XALK  or  shell  limestone  being  absent.  The 
sandstones  are  much  used  as  building  stone, 
and  some  of  them  near  Liverpool  and  Warwick 
are  remarkable  as  having  upon  them  numerous 
footprints  of  animals,  reptilians  chiefly,  but 
probably  also  birds.  Except  these  footprints, 
fossils  are  rare  in  the  new  red  sandstone  in 
England,  though  many  fragments  of  planta 
have  beoi  found  from  time  to  time,  and  some 
shells.  In  the  Muschelkalk  of  the  Continent 
there  are  many  characteristic  fossib. 

Vew  Stjlc.    In  Chronology.    [Sttlb.] 

Vtm  TastBBMDt.  The  name  given  to 
that  pQrtion  of  the  Bible  which  comprises  the 
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Gospels  and  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  with  the 
Apocalypse  or  Kevdation  of  8t.  John.     The 
four  Gospels  bear  the  names  respectively  of; 
Mattliew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.     These  are  i 
followed  by  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  ' 
have   been   attributed    to   St.   Luke,   and  by  i 
twenty -one  Epistles,  of  which  fourteen  have  , 
been  ascribed  to  St.  Paul,  three  to  St.  John, 
two  to  St.  Peter,  one  to  St.  James,  and  one  to  St.  | 
Jude.     [Bible  ;  Biblical  Histobt  ;  Efisti^.]  I 

Vew  Tear's  Bay.  The  celebration  of  the  | 
commencement  of  the  new  year  dates  from  i 
high  antiquity.     The  Jews  regarded  it  as  the  | 
anniversary  of  Adam's  birthday,  and  celebrated  : 
it  with  splendid    entertainments — a  practice  I 
which  they  have  continued  down  to  the  present 
time.    The  Romans  also  made  this  a  holiday, 
and  dedicated  it  to  Janus  with  rich  and  nu- . 
merous   sacrifices;  the  newly  elected  magis- 
trates entered  upon  their  duties  on  this  day ; 
the  people  made  each  other  presents  of  gilt 
dates,  figs,  and  plums ;  and  even  the  emperors 
received  from  their  subjects  new  year's  gifts, 
which  at  a  later  period  it  became  compukozy 
to  bestow.    Prom  the  Romans  the  custom  of 
making  presents  on  New  Year's  Day  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  Christians,  by  whom  it  was  long 
retained ;  but  even  in  those  countries  where  it 
lingered  longest,  in  France  and  Scotland  for 
instance,  it  is  falling  rapidly  into  desuetude. 

Vewella  In  Architecture,  the  space,  either 
solid  or  open,  round  which  the  steps  of  a  stair- 
c&ae  are  turned. 

Wewipaper  Xeportiiiff*  The  system  of 
reporting,  by  which  the  parliamentary  debates 
and  speeches  delivered  at  public  meetings,  &c. 
are  given  to  the  public.  As  it  is  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  both  Houses  that  anv  stranger 
should  be  present,  the  publication  of  the  debates 
is  hold  to  be  a  breach  of  privU^;e ;  bnt  this  re- 
gulation haa  always  been  defeated,  either,  as  in 
former  times,  by  the  means  adopted  by  Dr. 
Johnson  and  others  of  publishing  the  speeches 
of  the  different  members  under  fictitious  names, 
or,  as  at  present,  by  the  Houses  themselves 
tacitly  giving  their  sanction  to  the  practice. 
The  foundation  of  the  present  system  of  parlia- 
mentary reporting  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the 
late  Mr.  William  Woodfall,  whose  retentive 
memory  enabled  him,  after  having  listened  to 
the  debates,  daily  to  communicate  to  the  public, 
in  what  he  called  A  hasiy  Sketch  of  the  Pro* 
cefdings  in  Parlianunt  last  Nighty  a  full  and 
accurate  account  of  the  different  speeches. 
Secret  deliberations,  however,  have  been  so  long 
renounced,  that  the  right  of  the  public  to  be 
present  through  their  agenta,  the  reporters,  is 
as  clearly  established  now  as  if  no  tlieoretical 
privacy  had  ever  existed ;  but  if  any  member 
were  repeatedly  to  insist  upon  the  exclusion  of 
Mtrangers,  as  all  are  called  who  neither  are 
members  nor  officers  of  the  house,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  abuse  of  the  privilege,  must 
lead  to  such  a  modification  of  the  standing  order 
as  would  deprive  individual  members  of  any 
control  over  a  matter  so  interesting  to  the 
nation.    The  process  of  parliamentary  reporting 
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and  the  qualifications  of  those  by  whom  the 
task  is  performed,  cannot  be  adequately  de- 
scribed within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  article ; 
but  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  may  be  enabled 
to  form  some  idea  of  both  from  the  following 
brief  outline.  Every  publication  not  copying 
from  or  abridging  any  other,  but  giving  original 
reports,  keeps  one  of  a  series  of  reporters  con- 
stantly in  the  gallery  of  the  Lords,  and  another 
in  the  Commons.  These,  like  sentinels,  are  at 
intervals  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  relieved 
by  their  colleagues,  when  they  take  advantage  of 
the  respite  to  transcribe  their  notes,  in  order 
to  be  ready  again  to  resume  the  duty  of  note- 
taking,  and  afterwards  that  of  transcription  for 
the  press.  A  succession  of  reporters  for  each 
establishment  is  tJius  maintained,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  writing  from  their  notes  is  never  inter- 
rupted till  an  account  of  the  whole  debates 
of  the  evening  has  been  committed  to  the  hands 
of  the  printer.  The  publications  for  which 
reporters  are  constantly  in  attendance,  are 
the  London  morning  newspapers,  from  which 
all  others  that  give  debates  are  under  the 
necessity  of  copying  or  abridging  them.  The 
number  of  reporters  maintained  by  each  varies 
from  ten  or  eleven  to  seventeen  or  eighteen. 
They  are  ibr  the  most  part  gentlemen  of 
liberal  education — many  having  graduated  at 
the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  or  Dublin.  The  expedition 
and  ability  with  which  their  duties  are  per- 
formed must  be  admitted  by  every  one  who 
attends  a  debate  and  afterwards  reads  a  news- 
paper; while  the  correctness  and  rapidity  with 
which  their  manuscript  is  put  in  type  and 
printed  has  long  been  a  subject  of  lurpnae  and 
admisatiou. 

Vawspapers.  Publications  in  nunbersi 
consisting  commonly  of  single  sheets,  and  pub- 
lished at  short  and  stated  mtervals,  conveying 
intelligence  of  passing  events.  In  Rome,  under 
the  government  of  the  emperors,  periodical 
notices  of  passing  events  [Acta  Diukna]  were 
compiled  and  published  ;  but  our  accounts  of 
these  ancient  newspapers  are  somewhat  obscure 
and  uncertain.  In  modem  Europe,  the  earliest 
occasional  sheets  of  daily  intelligence  seem  to 
have  appeared  at  Venice,  during  the  war  of 
1663  against  the  Turks  [Gasbttb];  and  the 
earliest  regular  paper  appean  to  have  been  a 
monthly  one,  published  in  the  same  city  by  the 
state :  but  these  were  distributed  in  manuscript, 
and,  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  government, 
were  circulated  in  this  form  down  to  very  hite 
times.  Extraordinary  gazettes  are  said  to  have 
been  published  in  England  by  authority,  during 
the  time  when  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada was  apprehended;  but  the  specimens 
preserved  in  Uie  British  Museum,  and  so  Ions 
regarded  as  authentic,  are  now  demonstimtcd 
to  have  been  forgeries. 

Genuine  English  newspapters  date  from  the 
first  year  of  the  Long  Parliament^  the  oldest 
that  has  been  discovered  being  a  quarto  pam- 
phlet of  a  few  leaves,  entitled  i%e  Divmal 
Occurrences   or   JkUlg  Fr^eeedmgM   of    Kotk 
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Houses,  in  tks  Great  and  Happy  ParUainmit 
from  November  3,  1640,  to  November  3,  1641. 
More  than  one  hnndred  papers  with  different 
titles  appear  to  have  been  pabliahed  frmn  this 
time  to  the  death  of  the  Idnff,  and  upwards 
of  eighty  from  that  date  to  Uie  Bestoration. 
These  were  at  first  published  weeklj,  but  as 
the  interest  increased,  twice  or  thrice  a  week, 
and  eren,  it  would  seem,  daily,  at  least  for  a 
time.  Such  were  the  French  InteUigenctr,  the 
Dutch  Spy,  the  Scots  Love,  &e.,  but  Mercuries 
of  all  sorts  were  the  faTourite  title.  Thus 
they  had  the  Mereurius  Aeheronticus,  Aulicus, 
Britannicus,  Laughing  Mercury,  and  Mer- 
eurius Mastix,  ^  which  last  faithfully  lashed 
all  the  rest.  'The  'grea£  newspaper  editors 
of  the  day  were  Marchmont'  Needham  on 
the  Presbyterian,  and  Sir  John  Birkenhead 
on  the  Royalist,  side.  These  were  followed 
by  Sir  Hoger  Tflstrange,  who  has  been  ranked 
amon^  the  patriarchs  of  the  newspaper  prestf. 
This  joumahst  is  admitted  to  have  been  by  no 
means  deficient  in  readiness  and  shrewdness; 
but  the  acrimony  displa^^ed  in  his  Tory  pa^r. 
The  Observator,  against  his  unfortunate  political 
adversaries  is  frequently  ungenerous  and  even 
cmeL 

'  In  1685  (^BSTS  Lord  Macaula^)  nothing  like 
the  London  daily  paper  of  our  time  existed,  or 
could  exist.  Neither  the  necessary  capital  nor 
the  necessaiy  skill  was  to  be  found.  Freedom 
too  was  wanting,  a  want  as  fatal  as  that  of 
either  capital  or  skill.  The  press  was  not 
indeed  at  that  moment  under  a  general  censor- 
ship. The  licensing  Act,  which  had  been 
passed  soon  after  the  Kestoration,  had  expired 
in  1679.  Any  person  might  therefore  print, 
at  his  own  risk,  a  history,  a  sermon,  or  a  poem 
without  the  previous  approbation  of  any  omcer; 
but  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  this  liberty  did  not  extend  to  gazettes, 
and  that,  by  the  common  law  of  England,  no 
man,  not  authorised  by  the  crown,  had  a  right 
to  publish  political  news.  While  the  "Wmg 
party  was  still  formidable,  the  government 
thought  it  ei^edient  occasionally  to  connive 
at  the  violation  of  this  rule.  During  the 
great  battle  of  the  Exclusion  BUI  many 
newspapers  were  suffered  to  appear,  the  Pro- 
testant Intdligence,  the  Current  InteUigenee, 
the  Domestic  Intefliaence,  the  True  News,  the 
London  Mercury.  None  of  these  was  published 
oftener  than  twice  a  week.  None  exceeded  in 
size  a  single  small  leaf.  The  quantity  of  matter 
which  one  of  them  contained  in  a  year  was 
not  more  than  is  often  found  in  two  numbers 
of  the  I^mes.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Whigs,  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  for  the  king  to  be 
sparing  in  the  use  of  that  which  all  his  judges 
had  pronounced  to  be  his  undoubted  prero- 
gative. At  the  dose  of  his  reign  no  newspaper 
was  sufiered  to  appear  without  his  allowance : 
and  his  allowance  was  given  exclusively  to  the 
London  Gazette.  The  London  Gazette  came 
out  only  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  The 
contents  generally  were  a  royal  proclamation, 
two  or  three  Tory  addresses,  notices  of  two  or 
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three  promotions,  an  account  of  a  skirmish 
between  the  imperial  troops  and  the  Janissaries 
on  the  Danube,  a  description  of  a  highwayman, 
an  announcement  of  a  grand  cockfight  between 
two  persons  of  honour,  and  an  advertisement 
offering  a  reward  for  a  strayed  dog.  The 
whole  made  up  two  pages  of  moderate  size. 
Whatever  was  communicated  respecting  matters 
of  the  highest  moment  was  communicated  in 
the  most  meagre  and  formal  style.  .  •  • 
But  the  people  who  lived  at  a  distance  from 
the  great  theatre  of  political  contention  could 
be  kept  regularly  informed  of  what  was  passing 
there  only  by  means  of  newsletters.  To  pre- 
pare such  letters  became  a  calling  in  London, 
as  it  now  is  among  the  natives  of  India.  The 
newswriter  rambled  from  coffee-room  to  coffee- 
room,  collecting  reports,  squeezed  himself  into 
the  Sessions  House  at  the  Old  Bailey  if  there 
was  an  interesting  trial,  nay,  perhaps  obtained 
admission  to  the  ^Ueiy  of  Whitehall,  and 
noticed  how  the  king  and  duke  looked.  In 
this  way  he  gathered  materials  for  weekly 
epistles  destined  to  enlighten  some  county 
town  or  some  bench  of  rustic  magistrates. 
Such  were  the  sources  from  which  Uie  inha- 
bitants of  the  largest  provincial  cities,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  gentry  and  der^,  learned 
almost  all  that  they  knew  of  the  Joistory  of 
their  own  time.  ...  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessaiy to  say,  that  there  were  then  no  pro- 
vincial newspapers.  Indeed,  except  in  the 
capital  and  at  Uie  two  universities,  there  was 
scarcely  a  printer  in  the  kingdom.  The  only 
mess  in  England  north  of  Trent  appears  to 
have  been  at  York.'  For  the  history  of  the 
newspaper  press  from  this  period  to  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  see  Macaulay's 
History,  vol.  iv.  pp.  604-606. 

From  their  flnt  imperfect  beginning,  news- 
papers have  gradually  increased  in  number, 
matter,  and  consequence,  until  they  form,  in 
many  European  cotmtries,  one  of  the  most 
important  features  in  the  social  economy  of 
the  people;  exercising  a  marked  influence  on 
domestic  manners^  literature,  and  usages,  but 
more  especially  powerful  as  a  great  political 
instrument.  Ix)ndon  newspapers,  and  indeed 
many  of  the  prindpal  provindal  papers  also,  are 
remai^ble  for  the  great  mass  and  variety  of 
matter  which  they  contain,  the  ability  of  tneir 
leading  artides,  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
are  prmted  and  circnlated,  and  the  accuracy 
and  copiousness  of  their  debates.  The  piracy 
existing  in  the  newspaper  press  is  a  difficulty 
under  which  the  leading  newspapers  are  placed 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  any  available 
copyright  in  the  news  or  artides  which  they 
supply. 

In  Great  Britain  newspapers  are  subjected 
to  several  statutory  enactments.  By  38  Geo. 
III.  c.  78  no  person  can  print  or  publish  any 
newspaper  until  an  affidavit  has  been  delivered 
at  the  Stamp  Office,  stating  the  name  and  places 
of  abode  of  the  printer,  pablisher,  and  pro- 
prietor; specifying  the  amount  of  shares  in 
the  undertaking,  the  title  of  the  paper,  and  dft- 
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Bcription  of  the  building  in  which  it  is  intended 
that  the  paper  shall  be  printed.  A  copj  of 
every  newspaper  is  to  be  delivered,  withm  six 
days  after  publication,  to  the  commissioners  of 
stamps,  under  a  penalty  of  100/.  Persons 
publishing  newspapers  without  the  name  and 
place  of  abode  of  the  printer  affixed  may  be 
apprehended  and  carried  before  a  magistrate ; 
and  peace  officers,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  may  enter  any  place  to 
make  search,  &c.  By  60  Geo.  III.  c  9  every 
periodical,  pamphlet,  or  paper,  published  at 
intervals  not  exceeding  twenty-six  days,  con- 
taining public  news  or  intelligence,  or  any 
remarks  thereon,  or  on  any  matter  in  church  or 
state,  not  containing  more  than  two  sheets,  or 
published  at  a  less  price  than  sixpence,  shall 
oe  deemed  newspapers.  By  1  Wm.  IV.  c  73 
securities  may  be  demanded,  to  the  amount  of 
400/.  or  300/.,  from  both  principal  and  sureties, 
when  it  is  intended  to  publish  a  newspaper  or 
pamphlet  of  the  description  mentioned  in  60 
Geo.  III.  c.  9.  These  securities  are  intended 
to  secure  payment  of  damages  or  costs  which 
may  be  incurred  in  an  action  for  libel  against 
the  conductor  of  the  paper.  The  stamp  duties 
on  newspapers  were  repealed  in  1859.  By  18 
&  19  Vict,  c  27  it  is  not  compulsory  to  print 
newspapers  on  paper  stamped  with  the  duty 
imposed  by  18  &  14  Vict.  c.  97,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  their  transmission  by  post  free  of 
charge. 

In  France  newspapers  are  generally  under- 
taken in  shares.  The  editors  and  principal 
writers  are  more  responsible  and  more  gene- 
rally known  than  in  England :  this  is  either  a 
cause  or  an  effi^rt  of  the  general  prejudice  in 
that  country  against  anonymous  writing,  which 
is  by  no  means  so  common  as  among  ourselves ; 
but  perhaps  one  of  its  consequences  is,  that 
newspapers  are  more  notoriously  under  the 
control  of  particular  sections  of  the  political 
world,  or  of  powerful  individuals.  Political 
newspapers  have  their  subsidiary  articles  on 
subjects  of  theatrical  or  literary  criticism  added 
in  the  shape  technically  termed  feiiiUeton,  a 
subdivision  of  the  page.  This  custom  was  in- 
troduced about  1800  in  the  most  influential 
paper  of  that  period,  and  has  since  been  gene- 
rally followed.  The  periodical  press  of  France 
was  under  strict  control  during  the  Empire ;  the 
censorship  was  continued  until  1819,  and  re- 
established in  1820,  but  again  abolished  in  1821. 
At  that  period  a  law  was  passed  compelling  the 

Sroprietors  to  give  secunty  for  the  good  con- 
uct  of  their  journals,  under  a  penalty  of  10,000 
francs  in  Paris,  and  various  lesser  sums  in  the 
departments.  The  censorship  was,  however, 
again  instituted,  and  again  abolished  in  1827. 
Bv  the  famous  ordinances  of  1830  the  liberty 
of  the  periodical  press  was  suspended.  In 
1835,  laws  of  a  very  severe  character  were 
passed,  to  subject  the  proprietors  of  journals  to 
easier  conviction  and  heavier  punishment,  in 
case  of  transgressing  the  existing  laws  of  libel 
against  government  or  individuals,  and  ex- 
tending and  multiplying  the  pxoviflions  of  that 
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law.  In  December  1851,  the  reTolutionary 
government  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  com- 
menced its  career  with  a  sweeping  snpprcssiuii 
of  the  press  unparalleled  in  modem  times. 
The  Gazette  de  France  appeared  regiilarlj 
from  1631  to  1792,  forming  a  collection  of 
163  volumes ;  it  was  continued,  also,  but  vith 
some  interruptions,  through  the  period  of  the 
Revolution. 

According  to  Mitchell's  Newspaper  JVm 
Directory  For  1865,  the  present  position  of 
joumaliam  may  be  thus  stated : — 

There  are  1,271  journals  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  distributed  as  foUow  :— 


England .        » 
Wales     . 
Scotland.        • 
Ireland  . 
Channel  Islands 


944 

41 

140 

132 

14 


The  daily  papers  published  in  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  distributed  as  follow :-~ 

England 48 

Wales     .        .        fc        .        .  1 

Scotland 11 

Ireland 12 

Channel  Inlands      •        .        •  1 

And  these  may  be  particularised  thus : — 

In  Enoulnd:  Birmingham,  2;  Bristol,  3; 
Hull,  2 ;  Leeds,  1 ;  Liverpool,  5  ;  .London,  20 ; 
Manchester,  8 ;  Newcastle,  3 ;  Nottingham,  3 : 
Plymouth,  2;  Sheffield,  2;  Shields,  1 ;  Sun- 
derland, 1. 

In  Wai^  :  Cardiff,  1. 

In  ScoTLAin) :  Dundee,  2 ;  Edinburgh,  4 ; 
Glasgow,  4 ;  Greenock,  1. 

In  Ibbland  :  Belfast,  2 ;  Cork,  4 ;  Dublin,  6. 

In  the  Channel  Islands  :  Jersey,  1. 

In  the  United  States,  newspapers  have  nixdi' 
rapid  strides,  if  we  regard  onlv  the  quantity 
of  matter;  between  two  and  three  thou»ind 
separate  newspapers  being  published,  with  a 
circulation  which  may  be  counted  by  millions. 

VewtOB**  Rule.  In  Algebra,  a  rale  giTen 
by  Sir  I.  Newton,  in  his  Arithmetica  Univenahf. 
part  ii.  chap,  ii.,  for  finding  limits  to  the  num- 
ber of  positive  and  to  the  number  of  negative 
roots  of  an  equation.  Prof.  Sylvester,  who  iras 
the  first  to  demonstrate  this  rule,  descriWs  it 
thus,  in  a  paper  first  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings  of  the  London  Mathematkai  Sociti^ 
(1865): 

y)[x)-ao«»+nai«»-«+  5(!LrLll  «,«•-«+  .. 

1.^ 

being  an  equation  of  the  n*^  degree,  a^^, . . .  ^v 
are  termed  its  simple  elements,  and 

Ao-eOo'f  Aj«a|*— flo«n  .  •  • 

Ab.i  "  fl*B  - 1  - a«-t  a>,  A.  »  a\ 

its  quadratie  elements.    Further.  a„  a^^i  U 
termed  a  sucoeation  of  simple,  and  A«,  Ar<f  i  & 

succession  of  quadratic  elements;  ?^  ^'*^  } 

being   an  associated   couple  of  suocessiouN 
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Nov 'each  soceession  in  sn  associated  couple  | 
onay  contain  a  pemumenee  or  a  inriatUin  of 
signs.    Thus  an  associated  couple  may  con- 
sist of  tifro  permanences  (double permanence),  of ; 
a  superior  Tariation  and  infenor  permanence ' 
(variation-permanence),  and  so  on.  «.These  de- 
nominations being  accepted,  Newton's  rule,  in 
its  complete  form,  may  be  stated  thus : — 

'On  -writing  the  complete  series  of  quadratic 
under  the  complete  senes  of  simple  elements  of 
J{x),  in  their  natural  order,  the  number  of 
double  permanences  in  the  associated  series  so 
formed  is  a  superior  limit  to  the  number  of 
negative  roots,  and  the  number  of  Tariation* 
permanences  in  the  same  is  a  superior  limit  to 
the  number  of  positiye  roots  in  /(').'  As  a 
corollary  it  follows  that  the  number  of  ima- 
ginary roots  cannot  be  less  than  the  number  of 
variations  in  the  series  of  quadratic  elements. 

Plof.  Sylvester  has  also  greatly  generalised 
the  rale  of  Newton ;  for  instance,  he  gives  a 
theorem  having  the  same  relation  to  Newton's 
rule  that  Founer's  theorem  bears  to  Descartes' 
rule. 

Vewtoalan  WbMiiomoifltj*  This  term  is 
used  in  various  senses.  Sometimes  it  is  used 
to  denote  the  doctrine  of  the  universe  as  de- 
livered by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  JPrinoipia ; 
sometimes  the  corpuscular,  or  modem,  or 
experimental  philosophy,  as  opposed  to  the 
theories  of  Descartes  and  others;  but  most 
frequently,  perhaps,  the  mathematical  theory  of 
universal  gravitation.  [Gbavitatiok;  Pbtbzcs.] 

Vezl  (Lat.  part  of  necto,  /  bind\  In 
Boman  Antiquities,  persons  freebom,  who^  for 
debt,  were  delivered  bound  to  a  creditor,  and 
obliged  to  serve  him  until  they  could  dis- 
charge it.  On  the  abolition  of  the  law  of 
Nexum,  see  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  On  the  OredibiUty 
of  Early  Roman  History  ii.  479. 

Vest  VMend  of  mn  Infturt  or  Manrled 
VBTcmmnm  In  Law,  one  who  institutes  and 
conducts  suits  in  equity  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  the  party.  An^  person  sui  juris  may 
act  in  this  capacity,  provided  his  interest  is  not 
adverse  to  that  of  the  party.  In  the  case  of  a 
married  woman,  her  consent  must  be  obtained ; 
but  no  consent  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  an 
infant.  In  either  case  the  next  friend  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  costs  of  the  proceedings. 

aibeliuigmif  X«ar  of  tlio.  The  name 
given  to  the  most  ancient  existing  monument 
of  German  epic  poetry.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
existed,  in  substance  at  least,  two  centuries 
before  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and,  like  the 
early  compositions  of  poets  in  all  ages,  to  have 
consisted  originally  of  detached  ballads  and 
poems,  which  were  afterwards  gradually  col- 
lected, and  at  length  moulded  into  the  complete 
form  in  which  they  at  present  exist.  [Enc] 
The  last  of  the  modifications  which  it  under- 
went took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  is  attributed  to  the  Minnesinger 
Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen.  The  story  turns 
upon  the  adventures  of  Kriemhilt,  who  is 
localised  in  Burgundy,  and  is  first  won  by 
the  valiant  Siegmed,  and  after  he  is  treacher- 
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ously  murdered  gives  her  hand  to  AtliYiden^ 
tified  with  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns),  chiefly 
in  the  hope  that  through  his  power  and  in** 
fluence  she  may  be  revenged  on  the  murderers 
of  her  former  lord.  The  assassins,  accordingly, 
and  all  their  kin,  are  induced  to  visit  Atfi, 
when,  by  the  instigation  of  the  queen,  a  deadly 
feud  arises,  in  the  course  of  which  almost  the 
whole  army  on  both  sides  is  cruelly  slaught- 
ered. By  the  powerfU  but  reluctant  aid  of 
Dietrich  of  Bern  (Theodoric,  who  conquered 
Odoacer  at  Bavenna,  in  the  famous  Baben- 
schlacht,  and  lived  at  Verona,  Bern),  the  mur- 
derer of  Siegfried  is  at  last  vanquished,  and 
brought  bound  to  the  feet  of  the  queen,  who 
relentlessly  raises  the  sword  of  the  departed 
hero,  and  with  her  own  hand  strikes  ofif  the 
head  of  his  enemy.  The  famous  Hildebrand, 
whose  exploits  are  depicted  in  the  Hddtn' 
buck,  instantlv  avenged  the  act  by  stabbing 
the  queen,  who  falls  exulting  on  the  body 
of  her  hated  victim.  The  work  is  divided 
into  thirty-eight  books.  The  Nibelungen  lAed 
formed  for  many  centuries  the  chief  tradition- 
ary record  of  the  romantic  deeds  and  senti- 
ments of  the  German  nation,  but  at  the  era  of 
the  Beformation  it  sank  wholly  into  oblivion ; 
from  which,  however,  it  has  within  the  last 
thirty  years  been  rescued,  and  permanently 
placed,  bv  the  labours  and  commentaries  of 
Hagen,  Zeune,  Simrock,  and  Schlegel,  among 
the  most  conspicuous  monuments  of  human 
genius. 

Among  the  heroic  poems  of  those  nations 
which,  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  the 
Greeks,  whose  skilful  unfolding  of  incidents 
and  dramatic  vividness  of  representation  were 
unrivalled,  have  remained  satisfied  with  a  more 
simple  mode  of  poetry,  the  Nibdungen  lAed 
claims  a  very  high  place — perhaps  among  all 
the  heroic  chivalrous  poems  of  Northern  Europe 
it  is  entitled  to  the  first.  It  is  a  series  of  pic- 
tures, each  naturally  following  the  other,  and 
all  delineated  with  great  bolcmess  and  simpli- 
city, and  a  total  disregard  of  all  superfluities. 
The  German  language  appears  in  this  work  in 
a  state  of  perfection  to  vnuch  in  the  subsequent 
periods  of  its  early  history  it  had  no  pretensions. 
In  the  Nibelnnffin  Lied,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  thelegends  of  Troy  and  of  Iceland,  the  interest 
turns  on  the  fate  of  a  youthful  hero,  invested 
with  all  the  attributes  of  beauty,  magnanimity, 
and  triumph,  but  dearly  purchasing  all  these 
glories  by  the  certainty  of  an  early  and  pre- 
dicted death.  [Mttholoot,  Compahativk.]  If 
the  last  catastrophe  of  the  German  poem  be 
more  tragical  than  anything  in  the  lUad,  the 
death  of  the  German  hero,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  in  it  more  solemnity,  stillness,  and  tender- 
ness. The  groundwork  of  the  lay  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  older  Voi.sunga  Saga.  (Dasent's 
Popitlar  Take  of  the  Norse,  Introduction  ;  Max 
Miiller's  Comparative  Mythology,  p.  68  &c. ; 
Schlegel's  History  of  Literature,  Edin.  1818, 
vol.  i.  pp.  270,  272.) 

Vloiiragiia  Wood.     The  wood  of   the 
Cenalpinia  echinata,  a  tree  growing  in  Nica-. 


NINTH 

Vfalh  (GK>r.  neunte,  Lat.  nontis).  In 
Music,  one  of  the  dissonant  intervals,  being 
the  ninth  from  the  fundamental  or  an  octave 
above  the  second,  vith  which,  however,  it  is 
not  to  be  confounded,  as  its  harmonial  and 
contrapuntal  treatment  is  different. 

Wlnrntn.  The  French  name  of  the  Ginseng, 
Panax  quinquefolium^  the  root  of  which  is 
sometimes  called  Ninsin  Boot. 

Wlobe  (Gr.  Nt^/li|).  In  Mytholo^,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Tantalus,  married  to  Amphion,  king  of 
Thebes.  Proud  of  her  children,  she  provoked 
the  anger  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  who  slew 
them  all:  her  grief  turned  her  into  stone. 
(Soph.  Electr.  151.)  This  fable  is  the  subject 
of  the  beautiful  group  in  the  tribune  at  Flo- 
rence, known  by  the  name  of  Niobe  and  her 
Children.  Some  antiquaries  attribute  it  to 
Soopas :  Winkelman  inclines  to  believe  it  the 
workmanship  of  Praxiteles. 

moMom.  A  metallic  element,  discovered 
in  Bavarian  Tantalite  hj  Bose.  It  is  probably 
identical  with  Ck>lumbium  discoyered  in  1801 
by  Hatchett  in  a  mineral  called  Columbite, 
found  in  North  America. 

Vtypers*  In  Sea  language,  small  ropes 
for  attaching  the  messenger  to  the  cable. 

wnml  Vriiu  (Lat.).  In  Law,  a  term  origi- 
nating in  a  legal  fiction.  When  the  pleadings  in 
a  cause  in  one  of  the  superior  courts  of  common 
law  [Plbasino]  were  concluded,  and  an  issue  of 
fact  was  raised  between  the  parties,  the  issue 
was  appointed,  by  the  entiy  on  the  record  or 
written  proceedings,  to  be  tried,  by  a  jury  from 
the  county  wherein  the  cause  of  action  arose, 
at  Westminster,  unleu  be/ore  (nisi  prius)  thn 
day  appointed  the  judges  of  assize  should  have 
come  to  the  county  in  question,  which  in 
practice  they  always  did,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  their  circuits;  and  the  causes  were  tried 
before  them  accordingly  by  virtue  of  their 
eommission  of  nisi  prius,  which  empowers  them 
to  try  all  questions  of  fact  issuing  out  of  the 
ttxnrts  of  Westminster  that  are  uen  ripe  for 
trial  by  jury.  Since  the  Common  Law  Pro- 
cedure Act  1852,  the  nisi  prius  provieOf  as  it 
vras  called,  has  been  disused,  and  the  trial  now 
takes  place  on  circuit  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Gauses  triable  at  nisi  prius  in  London  or 
Middlesex  are  tried  at  tne  London  or  West- 
minster sittings,  held  in  and  alter  every  term. 
[OOUSTB,  SuFinuoB.] 

Wimatlm  (Lat  nitrum,  niire).  This  genus 
of  MtUpighiaceafrom  Central  Asia  and  Northern 
Africa,  consisting  of  thorny  shrubs  with  fleshy 
leaves,  is  said  to  yield,  in  the  species  called 
If,  tridentata^  the  lotus-tree  of  the  ancients. 

PxyTB-TSBL] 

Vltrmtes.  Salts  of  the  nitric  acid.   [Nrrox.] 

VltnitiBe  or  OlUll  Saltpetre.    A  native 

nitrate  of  soda  covering  large  areas  on  the 

borders  of  ChiU  and  Peru,  and  also  in  Bolivia ; 

fometimes  to  a  depth  of  several  feet. 

Mitre  (Lat.  nitrum,  Gr.  vir^v).  Nitrate 
offoUuea;  aaU^fetre,  This  salt  (KG,  NOg)  con- 
sists of  54  nitric  acid  -i-  47  potassa ;  its  equi- 
Talent,  therefore,  is  101.    It  is  spontaneously 
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generated  in  the  soil,  and  crystallises  npon  it0 
surface  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  especially 
in  Lidia,  whence  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nitre 
used  in  Britain  is  derived.  The  cause  of  ita 
formation  is  not  well  understood;  it  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  oxidation  of  ammonia. 
The  greater  part  of  the  rough  nitre  imported 
from  the  East  Indies  is  in  broken  brown 
crystals,  which  are  more  or  less  deliquescent. 
Exclusive  of  other  impurities,  it  often  contains 
a  considerable  portion  of  common  salt^  which, 
reacting  upon  the  nitre,  sometimes  induces  the 
production  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  chloride  of 
potassium ;  it  also  usually  contains  sulphate  of 
lime  and  traces  of  organic  matter.  In  Germany 
and  France,  it  is  artificially  produced  in  what 
are  termed  nitre-beds.  The  process  consists 
in  lixiviating  old  plaster  rubbish,  which,  when 
rich  in  nitre,  affords  about  five  per  cent. 
Refuse  animal  and  yegetable  matter,  which 
has  putrefied  in  contact  with  calcareous  soils, 
produces  nitrate  of  lime,  which  aflbrds  nitre 
by  mixture  with  carbonate  of  potash. 

The  loss  which  rough  nitre  sustains  in  re- 
fining is  technically  termed  the  refraetion^ 
and  can  only  be  ascertained  by  analysis,  which 
frequently  is  somewhat  intricate. 

Nitre  crystallises  in  anhydrous,  six-sided 
prisms,  usually  terminated  by  dihedral  sum- 
mite.  Ite  sp.  gr.  is  about  2.  The  solubility 
of  nitre  varies  extremely  with  temperature :  at 
32^  100  parte  of  water  dissolye  132 of  salt; 
at  77^  38  parts;  at  132^  97  parte;  at  176^', 
1 09  puts ;  and  at  212^,  246  parte.  During  Uie 
solution  of  1  part  of  powdered  nitre  in  6  of 
water,  the  temperature  sinks  from  50^  to  35^. 
It  is  insoluble  in  pure  alcohol.  The  crystals  of 
nitre,  though  the  salt  is  anhydrous,  generally 
contain  interstitial  water ;  so  that  they  appear 
moist  when  powdered,  and  lose  weight  on  dry- 
ing.   The  taste  of  nitre  is  cooling  and  peculiar. 

At  a  temperature  of  about  600^,  nitre  fuses 
without  undergoing  change  of  composition,  and 
congeals  on  cooling.  Sometimes  it  is  cast  into 
small  balls  or  cakes,  called  sal  prunella.  At 
a  red  heat,  nitre  is  slowly  decomposed ;  and 
highly  heated  in  an  earthen  retort,  or  gun* 
biuTel,  it  affords  oxygen  gas,  mixed  wiui  a 
portion  of  nitrogen.  Li  this  decomposition, 
the  nitre  is  first  converted  into  hyponitriie  of 
|)oto«A,  which  is  somewhat  daliquesoent;  potash 
18  the  final  result. 

Nitre  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  charcoal  at  a 
red  heat,  and  the  resulte  are  carbonic  oxide 
and  aeidi,  nitrogen,  and  carbonate  of  potash, 
formerly  called  nitrum  fixuni  and  whie  Jlux, 
These  mixtures  of  nitre  and  charcoal  form  the 
basis  of  a  variety  of  compositions  used  for  fire- 
works, the  rapidity  of  the  combustion  being 
modified  by  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
charcoal.  When  phosphorus  is  inflamed  upon 
nitre,  a  vivid  combustion  ensues,  and  a  phos- 
phate of  potash  is  formed.  Sulphur  sprinkled 
upon  hot  nitre  bums,  and  produces  a  mixture 
of  sulphate  and  sulphite  of  potesh,  formerly 
employed  in  medicme  under  the  name  of 
pctycireti  salt»    Many  of  the  metals,  vhea 
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in  filiiigs  or  powder,  deflagrate  and  bum  when 
thrown  on  red-hot  nitre. 

For  the  nse  of  nitre  in  0ina*owDi5B,  see  that 
article. 

Nitre  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for 
Glauber's  salt,  and,  when  taken  in  the  quan- 
tity of  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  it  acts  as  a 
powerful  poison.  In  such  cases  the  stomach 
should  be  evacuated  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  the  symptoms  of  spasm  i^lieyed  by  opiates. 
In  doses  of  5  to  15  grains  it  is  diuretae  and 
diaphoretic. 

tiitrate  of  soda  crystallises  in  rhombic  cry- 
stals ;  hence  termed  cubic  nitre.  It  is  found 
plentifully  in  Chili  and  Peru,  and  is  imported 
from  America.  It  is  used  as  a  manure  and  as 
a  source  of  nitric  acid,  but,  being  slightly  de- 
liquescent, it  cannot  be  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder. 

Wltrto  Aoid.  (N0«.)  This  acid  is  a 
compound  of  1  atom  or  equivalent  of  nitrogen 
cs  14,  and  5  of  oxygen  (8  x  6)»40 ;  hence  its 
equivalent  in  the  oby  or  anhydrous  state  is 
1 4  +  40  »  64.  As  it  usually  occurs  in  the  liquid 
state,  it  is  a  compound  of  1  equivalent  of  dry 
add,  54,  and  2  of  water  (9  k  2),  18 ;  hence  the 
equiyalent  of  the  liquid  acid  is  72.  It  is  com- 
monly known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of 
aqua  fortiSf  and  is  prepared  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  add  and  nitrate  of  potash, 
or  of  soda.  It  is  commonly  yellow,  or  orange 
coloured ;  but  it  may  be  aeprired  of  nitrons 
add,  which  occasions  this  colour,  by  heat,  and  it 
then  becomes  colourless.  It  is  intensely  corrosive 
and  sour,  fumes  when  exposed  to  air,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1*50  when  in  its  utmost  state 
of  concentration.  It  boils  at  248^,  and  freezes 
at— 50^.  It  is  a  powerful  oxidising  a^ent, 
and  is  decomposed  with  more  or  less  rapidity 
by  almost  all  the  metals,  and  acts  intensely 
upon  most  organic  bodies,  imparting  to  them  a 
yellow  tinge. 

The  salts  which  it  forms  are  called  nitrates ; 
they  are  all  soluble  in  water ;  they  are  decom- 
posed by  heat,  and,  when  mixed  and  gently 
neated  with  sulphuric  add,  they  erolye  nitric 
or  nitrous  add. 

The  composition  of  nitric  add  was  first 
syntlietically  demonstrated  by  Cavendish  in 
1785.  He  produced  it  by  passing  electric 
sparks  through  a  mixture  of  7  Tolumes  of 
oxygen  and  3  of  nitrogen,  a  result  verified  by 
Faraday,  in  reference  to  the  presence  of  traces 
of  nitric  add  ia  the  rain  of  thunder-storms. 

Anhydrous  niirio  acid  was  discovered  by 
Beville  in  1849,  who  obtained  it  by  passing 
diT  chlorine  over  dry  nitrate  of  silver :  it  is  a 
colourless  crystalline  solid,  veiy  unstable,  and 
having  a  strong  aiBnity  for  water. 

Commerdal  nitric  acid  is  generally  contami- 
nated \fj  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  adds. 
When  pure,  no  white  doud  is  produced  in  the 
diluted  add  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta, 
or  nitrate  of  silver. 

Vttrio  Oxide.  (NO,.)  This  gas  was  first 
^discovered  by  Hales,  and  more  accurately  studied 
by  Priestley.    It  is  obtained  during  the  action 
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of  nitric  add  diluted  with  about  two  part«  of 
water  upon  metallic  copper;  it  is  copiously 
evolved,  and  may  be  collected  over  water.  100 
cubical  inches  weigh  between  32  and  33  grains ; 
its  density,  therefore,  compared  with  air,  is 
1037.  It  is  easily  recognised,  as  it  forms 
orange-coloured  fumes  whenever  it  escapes 
into  the  air  or  comes  into  contact  with  oxygen, 
so  that  this  gas  and  oxygen  are  excellent  tests 
of  each  other's  presence.  It  consists  of  equal 
volumes  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  or  of  1  equi- 
valent of  nitrogen  and  2  of  oxygen ;  hence  it  is 
termed  a  binoxide  or  deutoxide  of  nitrogen. 
The  respective  weights  of  its  components,  there- 
fore, are  14  nitrogen +16  oxygen,  and  the 
equivalent  of  the  gas  is  30. 

VltrltM.    Salts  of  the  nitrous  acid. 

Wltro-oalclte.  Native  nitrate  of  lime.  It 
occurs  as  an  efBoresoence  upon  old  walls  and 
on  calcareous  rocks  in  the  form  of  silky  tufts, 
with,  a  sharp  and  bitter  taste. 

Vltro-magnesite.  A  native  hydrated  ni- 
trate of  magnesia,  found  with  Nitrocaldte,  which 
it  resembles  in  colour  and  other  characters. 

Vltroren  (Gr.  vtrpov  \  7cyydtf ,  /  wvduce). 
A  simple  gaseous  body  (represented  by  the 
symbol  N),  which  forms  a  constituent  of  the 
atmosphere  and  of  nitric  add,  and  which,  bdng 
unrespirable,  has  also  been  termed  azote:  from 
A,  privative,  and  M,  life.  It  was  identified  as 
a  peculiar  gas  by  Dr.  Rutherford  ift  1774,  in 
which  year  it  was  also  shown  by  Lavoisier  to 
be  one  of  the  components  of  atmospheric  air. 
It  may  be  obtained,  when  not  required  absolutely 
pure,  by  burning  a  piece  of  phosphorus  in  a  jar 
fall  of  air  inverted  over  water.  The  phosphorus 
during  ito  combustion  combines  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  to  form  phosphoric  add,  which  is 
dissolved  by  the  water,  and  the  remaining 
element  of  the  air,  namely  the  nitrogen,  re- 
mains. Pure  nitrogen  may  be  obtained  as 
follows :  Place  some  pyroamio  acid,  moistened 
with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  in  a 
porcelain  capsule  fioadns  on  a  water-bath,  and 
invert  a  jar  of  air  over  it ;  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  will  be  more  or  less  rapidly  absorbed  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  tiie  pyrogallio  add 
and  the  strength  of  the  potesh  solution.  In 
this  case  the  carbonic  add,  as  weU  as  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmospheric  air,  is  absorbed,  so  that 
the  residuaiT  nitrogen  retains  only  aqueous 
vapour,  which  may  he  abstracted  by  any  of  the 
usual  processes.  Nitrogen  is  also  obtained 
by  passing  air  over  shavings  of  metallic 
copper,  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube ; 
the  oxygen  is  retained  by  the  copper,  and  the 
resulting  nitrogen  may  be  deprivea  of  traces  of 
carbonic  add  by  passing  it  through  caustic 
potash,  and  of  moisture  ^  finally  transmitting 
It  over  fused  chloride  of  caldum.  The  decom- 
podtaon  of  a  solution  of  ammonia  by  the  action 
of  chlorine,  has  also  been  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  procuring  nitrogen ;  in  this  operation 
the  hydr^;en  of  the  ammonia  combines  with 
the  (Morine  ro  form  hydrochloric  add,  and 
the  nitrogen  of  the  decomposed  portion  of  the 
ammonia  is  set  free.    If  the  ammoniacal  so* 
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lution  be  very  concentrated,  the  bubbles  of 
chlorine  as  they  pass  into  it  often  produce 
flashes  of  light  and  slight  explosions,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  excess  of  chlorine, 
which  might  tend  to  the  formation  of  the 
dangerously  explosive  compound  known  as 
chloride  of  nitrogen.  Nitrogen  is  a  colourless, 
inodorous,  and  tasteless  gas,  not  absorbed  by 
water,  and  having  no  action  on  vegetable 
colours.  It  extinguishes  all  burning  bodies, 
and  is  itself  uninflammable.  It  is  a  little 
lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  100  cubic  inches 
weighing  30*16  grains.  Its  equivalent  is  14, 
and  it  combines  with  oxygen  in  6  proportions, 
giving  rise  to  the  following  compounds : — 

By  TolaiM  B7  vdghl  Eqniv.  Symb. 
M.       O.       N.    a 

1.  Nitrotu  ojdde .    .  100+  60=14+  8=22=NO. 

2.  Nitric  oxide    .    .  100+100=14+16=80=NO^ 

5.  HyponitroDS  add  100+lft03U+24B88BNO^ 
4.  Nitroiuscld   .    .  100+200rsl4+82s46sNO«. 

6.  NitzioaQid.    .    .  100+ 250s  14+40BM«NOr 

Nitrogen  is  an  important  component  of  many 
organic  substances,  and  is  remarkable  as  one 
of  the  constituents  of  most  of  the  fulminating 
compounds,  such  as  fulminating  gold,  silver, 
and  mercury,  and  the  chloride  and  iodide  of 
nitrogen.  Ammonia  contains  82  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen.  It  forms  nitrides  with  a  few  of  the 
metals. 

Wltroliydroelilorto  Jield*  NUromuria- 
tic  acid.  The  mixture  of  nitric  and  of  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  formerly  called  aqua  regia,  from 
its  solvent  power  over  gold,  the  king  of  the 
metals.  Wnen  these  acids  are  mixed,  chlorine 
and  nitric  oxide  are  evolved,  and  a  chloride 
of  gold  is  formed. 

Mltroplaie  Aold.    A  synonym  of  Cab- 

BAZOTIC  AOXD. 

MltropnuisldeB.  When  nitric  oxide  is 
passed  through  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydro- 
ferricyanic  acid,  one  of  the  products  is  hydro- 
tiitropruseie  acid,  the  formula  of  which  is 
H„  ¥eJCy^f  NO, :  it  forms  a  series  of  salts,  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Playfair  (Philosophical  Trans- 
actions 1848).  One  of  the  most  characteristic 
of  these  is  the  nitroprusside  of  sodium: 
Na,,  FejCVf ,  NO,  +  4Aq.  It  forms  red  prismatic 
crystals,  the  solution  of  which,  when  exposed 
to  light,  deposits  Prussian  blue,  and  evolves 
nitric  oxide;  when  an  alkaline  sulphide  is 
added  to  it,  even  in  a  most  diluted  state, 
it  assumes  a  deep  and  characteristic  purple 
colour,  which,  however,  soon  disappears. 

yitroaaeehaiie  Aoid.  By  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  gelatine  a  peculiar  saccharine 
matter  is  formed  (glycosine\  which  combines 
with  nitric  acid,  and  forms  a  crystallised  acid 
designated  as  above. 

antrosvlptmrte  Add*  A  compound  of 
nitric  oxide  and  sulphurous  acid ;  only  formed 
in  the  presence  of  bases.  Its  salts  are  easily 
decomposed,  and  the  acid  itself  cannot  be 
obtained  in  a  separate  form.  This  term  has 
ftlso  been  applied  to  an  acid  resulting  from  the 
mixture  of  one  part  of  nitre  with  eight  or  ten 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  proposed  by. Mr. 
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Eeir  as  a  useful  agent  for  separating  the  sihw 
from  the  copper  oi  old  plated  goods.  At  a 
temperature  of  about  200^  it  dissolves  silver, 
while  it  scarcely  acts  upon  copper  or  lead, 
unless  diluted,  or  at  higher  temperatures. 

Wltrowi  Aeid.  (NO..)  Hgponitrie  add. 
Peroxide  of  nitrogen.  When  two  volumes  of 
nitric  oxide  and  one  of  oxygen  are  mingled  in 
an  exhausted  glass  globe,  they  form  a  dense 
orange-coloured  vapour,  which  may  be  liquefied 
at  20*^,  and  crystidlises  at  15^.  Its  elements 
are  so  condensed  that  1  volume  of  nitrogen  aod 
2  of  oxygen  form  one  volume  of  nitrous  acid 
vapour,  Uie  specific  gravity  of  which  is  3*  17. 
The  presence  of  this  vapour  renders  nitric  acid 
red  and  fuming,  in  which  state  it  is  commonly 
termed  niiroui  acid. 

Vitroui  Oxide.  (NO.)  Protoxide  of  ni- 
trogen. This  gas  was  discovered  by  Priestley 
in  1776,  who  called  it  dephlogistiaUed  mtnm 
air,  but  its  properties  were  first  fully  investi- 
gated by  Davy  in  1800.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  carefully  heating  pure  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
which  salt  is  thus  resolved  into  nitrous  oxide 
and  water.  This  gas  is  liquefied  under  a  pres- 
sure of  60  atmospheres,  and  solidified  at  a 
temperature  of  160^  below  0®.  The  specific 
gravity  of  this  gas  is  1*6,  and  its  equivalent  22 
(14  +  8).  An  ignited  taper  bums  brilliantly 
in  it,  the  fiame  being  surrounded  by  a  pnrpUsh 
halo. 

Nitrous  oxide  is  a  narootio  poison,  and  when 
breathed,  destroys  life.  It  may,  however,  as 
was  first  shown  by  Davy,  be  taken  by  a  human 
being  in  a  small  quantity ;  and  if  the  lungs  be 
emptied  before  it  is  inhaled,  it  rapidly  cauBes 
a  peculiar  species  of  intoodeation,  manifested  at 
fint  bv  unsteadiness  of  gait»  and  subsequentlr 
by  violent  muscular  exertion.  There  is  a  bril- 
liant fiow  of  ideas,  with,  generally  speaking, 
a  great  disposition  to  pugnacity.  F9om  the 
pleasing  kind  of  delirium  irhioi  it  produces, 
it  has  been  ci^led  laughing  or  paradise  gas. 
When  breathed,  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  and  produces  a  great  change  in  that 
fluid — manifested  by  a  dark-purple  colour  of 
the  lips,  and  by  a  livid  or  pallid  appearance 
of  the  face.  Some  have  fallen  down  at  onee 
powerless,  but  the  greater  number  are  thzovn 
into  a  state  of  violent  excitement.  In  general 
the  exhilarating  effects  pass  off  in  from  five  to 
ten  minutes,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
prostration  of  strength  and  sligfat  headache, 
no  ii^jurious  symptoms  follow.  jBut  in  certain 
cases,  probably  from  idiosyncmsy,  the  respira- 
tion of  the  ^  has  been  attended  with  serere 
headache,  giddiness,  double  vision,  and  even 
some  delirium,  with  a  feeling  of  weakntm  from 
exhaustion,  lasting  for  several  days. 

»lxam.  The  title  of  one  of  the  nstire 
sovereigns  of  India.  It  is  derived  from  Nisam- 
ul-Mulk,  who  in  the  bennning  of  last  centoiy 
obtained  possession  of  uie  Hohammedsn  con- 
quests in  the  Deccan;  his  sucoesson  in  the 
sovereignty  having  assumed  his  name  as  their 
title  of  dignity,  which  they  haTe  retained  to 
this  day. 
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arobltttF  (Lat  nobilitas).  A  general  name 
for  the  highest  ozdera  of  society.  [Abisto* 
CKA.OT.]  &  most  countries  the  term  has  de- 
noted primarilj  an  hereditary  aristocracy.  At 
Rome  as  in  Athens  [Eufatbxdjb]  the  nobles, 
or  patricians,  fofmed  strictly  a  caste,  as  distin- 
fished  from  the  plebs,  all  curole  offices  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  former,  and  no  right  of 
intermarriage  ( jns  connubii)  with  the  privileged 
class  being  allowed  to  the  latter.  On  the  pri- 
yiloges  of  this  order,  which  extended  to  the 
exclusiye  right  of  snffirage  (jus  snffingii),  the 
plebeians  gradnallv  encroached  with  sncoess, 
and  all  plebeians  who  had  filled  a  comle  office 
came  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  dass 
of  nobles.  These  novi  homines,  or  new  men, 
imparted  fresh  life  to  an  aristocracy  which,  if 
it  had  remained  exdnsiye,  mnst  soon  have  be- 
come extinct.  Thus  an  order  of  Nobiles  was 
formed  which  stood  out  in  contrast  with  the 
Ignobiles ;  but  while  they  had  no  Uffal  priyi- 
leges,  they  combined  with  the  old  patrician 
families  to  keep  all  offices  of  state  as  moch  as 
possible  within  the  circle  of  their  own  order. 
They  had,  however,  the  external  distinction  of 
the  itu  imaginumf  or  the  right  of  setting  up 
the  images  or  bnsts  of  their  ancestors.  [Non 
HoMiNBs;  Pksraob.] 

Woble.  An  English  coin  of  the  middle  ages, 
value  Off.  9d.t  current  in  the  reign  of  Edirard 
IIL  According  to  Knighton,  Uie  rose  noble 
was  a  gold  coin  in  use  sTOUt  the  year  1844. 

WootUnoa  (Lat.  literally  shining  by  night). 
A  term  applied  by  Soyle  and  some  of  we  old^ 
chemical  philosophers  to  phosphorus. 

Vootnni  (Lat.  noctumus,ni^A%V  An  office 
consisting  of  psalms  abd  prayers,  celebrated  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  churdiat  midnight  It  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  West  by 
St.  Ambrose.  It  now  forms  part  of  the  service 
of  matins. 

Vbetomals.  A  tribe  of  Raptorial  birds, 
including  those  which  fly  by  night,  and  have 
the  eyes  directed  forwards :  also  a  family  of 
Lepidopterous  insects,  which,  in  like  manner, 
are  active  chiefly  in  the  night  season. 

Wotf  al  Poliita  or  Wodal  XJnea.  A  vibra- 
ting chord  can  spontaneously  divide  itself  into 
any  number  of  aliquot  parts,  each  of  which  will 
vibrate  separately  as  if  it  wen  fixed  at  its  two 
extremities  and  formed  a  separate  chord.  The 
points  of  separation  between  two  such  contiguous 
parts,  whi<m  do  not  participate  in  the  vibration 
of  either  the  one  or  tne  other,  but  remain  at  rest, 
are  called  nodal  points.  In  like  manner,  i^en 
elastic  plates  are  put  into  a  state  of  vibration, 
the  molecules  separate  themselves  into  parcels 
which  vibrate  independently  of  each  other ;  and 
the  lines  of  separation  thus  formed,  <«  lines  of 
repose  in  whidi  no  vibration  takes  place,  ara 
called  nodal  lines.    [Vibs^tiok.] 

Waddtos  or  Bopbtot*  A  group  of  marine 
Hrds  of  indistinct  specific  identity,  l^longingto 
the  genus  Sula,  comprising  the  Gannets.  The 
term  is  sometimes  restricts  to  the  lai^  brown 
bird  (8ula  fusca)  which  is  found  in  warm  or 
temperate  climates  throughout  the  globe.    The 
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dirinclination  of  these  birds  to  fly  at  the  ap- 
proach of  man,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
can  be  knocked  down  with  sticks,  has  led  to  the 
singular  name  ^plied  to  them  by  Dampier,  De 
Gennes,  and  subsequent  tnvellen. 

Vode  (Lat.  nodus,  a  knot).  In  Botany,  a 
point  situated  upon  the  axis  of  a  plants  whence 
a  leaf  or  leaf-bud  originates. 

NoDB.  In  Geometry,  this  word  is  synony- 
mous with  double  potfU.  In  the  theory  of 
curves,  the  term  node,  however,  is  usually 
applied  only  to  a  double  point,  at  which  the 
two  tangents  ara  real  and  distinct;  when 
these  tangents  coincide,  the  node  becomes 
a  eusp  or  staOonaiy  point,  and  when  both 
tenants  ara  imaginary,  it  receives  the  name  of 
oor^ugate  or  isolated  point.  In  the  theory  of 
tmrSMsw,  nodes  ara  also  called  conical  points, 
since  the  surface  is  thera  cut  in  three  consecu- 
tive points  by  the  generaton  of  a  quadric  cone* 
[ComcAL  Point.]  When  this  cone  breaks  up 
mto  two  planes,  the  node  is  termed  a  biplanar 
node,  ana  when  these  planes  coincide,  a  «nt- 
pianar  node.  A  ftowr  node  is  one  at  which 
the  cone  in  question  does  not  so  break  up.  A 
nodal  line  on  a  surface  is  a  curve  every  point 
of  which  is  a  node. 

NoDB.  In  Surgery,  a  hard  tumour  upon 
a  bone,  which  creates  considerable  pain,  and 
often  is  attended  by  caries  or  necrosis.  They 
ara  most  common  upon  the  tibia  and  bones  of 
the  head  and  fore-arm,  whera  they  ara  thinly 
covered  by  flesh. 

Votf es«  In  Astronomy,  the  two  points  in 
which  the  orbit  or  the  equator  of  apUmet  inter* 
sects  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Th^  point  ih 
which  the  centra  of  a  planet  passes  from  the 
south  to  the  north  side  of  the  ecliptic  is  called 
the  ascending  node,  and  in  astronomical  com- 
putations is  usually  indicated  by  the  symbol 
a ;  the  opposite  point,  or  that  m  which  the 
planet  passes  to  the  south  side  of  the  ecliptic, 
is  called  the  descending  node,  and  is  indicated 
by  o.  The  straight  line  which  joins  these  two 
points,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  plane  df 
the  planet's  orbit  with  the  plane  of  the  ecuptic,  is 
called  the  Une  of  nodes.  The  nodes  of  the  lunar 
orbit  wera  anciently  called  the  head  and  tail  of 
the  dragon. 

The  position  of  the  nodes  on  the  ediptio  is 
one  of  uie  elements  by  which  the  situation  of 
the  plane  of  an  orbit  in  space  is  defined ;  in 
fact,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  the  position  of  the 
line  of  the  nodes,  and  also  the  inclination  of 
the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  be  known,  the  position 
of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  is  entiraly  determined. 
The  two  nodes  being  distant  180^,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  indicate  the  position  of  one  of  them : 
the  longitude  of  the  ascending  node,  or  its 
distance  firom  the  first  point  of  Aries,  is  the 
element  used  by  astronomen.  In  all  the 
planetary  orbits  the  line  of  the  nodes  is  vari- 
able, having  a  ratrograde  motion  from  east  to 
west  in  respect  of  the  fixed  stan,  but  so  slow 
that  it  amounts  only  to  a  few  seconds  in  a  year. 
The  regression  of  the  moon's  nodes  is  very 
considerable,  as  it  completes  a  ravolution  in 
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about  nineteen  yeara.  [MooH.]  Thii  retro- 
grade motion  of  the  nodes  of  all  the  planets  is 
a  necessary  consequence  of  their  mntnal  at- 
tractions. For  the  positions  and  variationfl  of 
the  nodes  of  the  difllerent  planets,  see  PLAinr. 
The  nodes  of  a  planet's  equator  are  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  pUnet's  rotation,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  axis  and  time  of  rotation  being  the 
othera. 

WodL  The  French  name  of  Christmas- 
day,  derired,  it  is  said,  from  diet  natalis  (Lat 
birthday). 

Voetfans.  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  a  sect 
BO  called  from  Noetus,  an  Ephesian,  the  master 
of  SabelKus.  They  acknowledged  only  one 
Person  in  the  Diyinity ;  and,  consequently,  were 
accused  of  maintaining  that  God  the  Father 
had  suffered  on  the  cross.     [Patbipassians.] 

Vog.  The  bolt  or  tree-nail  which  secures 
the  heel  of  each  shore  employed  in  sustaining  a 
ship  in  dock  or  on  the  slip. 

Woggtng.  In  Architecture,  brickwork  car- 
ried up  between  upright  pieces  or  quarters, 
introduced  in  order  to  give  tae  wall  or  partition 
greater  lateral  stiffiiess  and  strength. 

Wogglag  Vleees.  In  Architecture,  hori- 
zontal pieces  of  timber  fitting  in  between  the 
quarten,  to  which  they  are  luUed  in  a  brick 
no^^ed  partition,  which,  by  their  resistance 
to  lateral  motion,  they  aerre  to  steady  and 
strengthen. 

WolanaoeoB  (Nolans,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order  of  perigynous  Ezogens  of  the 
Eohial  alliance,  consistmg  of  henwoeous  or 
shrubby  plants,  natives  of  South  America. 
They  are  distinguished  by  their  straight  in- 
florescence, regiuar  flowen,  free  stamens,  five 
nuts,  and  a  naked  stigma.  None  of  them  are 
of  any  known  use,  but  the  genus  Noiana  afibrds 
seyeral  ornamental  annual  flowen. 

Voll  Me  TAngere  (Lat  touch  me  not).  In 
Surgery,  a  disease  of  the  skin,  commencing  with 
small  ulcerations  which  eat  away  the  part. 
These  ulcerations  sometimes  affect  the  carti- 
lage of  the  nose,  which  is  destroyed  by  their 
progress ;  almost  all  applications  rather  in- 
crease than  stop  the  ravages  of  the  disease, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  lupue  (Lat 
wo'/)  from  its  devouring  qualities. 

Voli^tangere.  In  Botany,  the  plant  called 
Touch-me-not,  the  Impatiene  NoU'4angere  of 
systematists. 

WoUe  yros04iii  (Lat).  In  Law,  an  ac- 
knowledgement or  agreement  by  the  plaintiff 
in  a  suit  that  he  will  not  further  prosecute  it, 
either  as  to  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  cause  of 
action  (for  instance,  on  the  defendant's  de- 
murring to  one  count  in  a  declaration,  the 
plaintiff  may  enter  a  nolle  prosequi  as  to 
that  count,  and  proceed  to  trial  on  the  other 
counts),  or  as  to  one  or  more  out  of  several 
defendants, 

Wommdes  (Or.  pofAdB§s ;  from  wof»At,  paeture). 
Tribes  of  men  without  fixed  habitation.  The 
nomades  of  ancient  times  were  generally  tribes 
devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits ;  for  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  knew  of  no  races  subsisting  wholly 
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by  the  diase.  The  principal  nomadic  tribes  of 
antiquity  were  those  of  Southern  Buasia  and 
the  interior  of  Asia,  £rom  whom  sprang,  in  the 
dedine  of  the  Roman  empire,  many  of  the 
tribes  which  overran  Western  Europe ;  and,  at 
a  later  era,  those  which  conquered  empires  in 
Westem  and  Southern  Asia.  The  vast  regions 
of  Mongolia  are  inhabited  by  nations  which 
still  retain  their  wandering  habits.  [Tctbakiav 
Lanouaoes/| 

VooBA  (dr.  p6ftoi;  from  pd/m,  I  divide).  The 
Greek  name  for  the  provinces  into  which  Egjrpt 
was  anciently  divided.  According  to  Diodons 
Sicnlus,  the  division  into  nomes  was  made  by 
Sesostris,  whom  some  modem  writen  oonaider 
as  identical  with  the  Rameses  H.  of  the  monu- 
ments ;  but  such  statements  refer  to  a  time  of 
which  we  have  no  historical  knowledge.  Thers 
were  thirty-six  nomes,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  were  thus  divided— ten  in  the  The- 
baid,  sixteen  in  the  Heptanomis,  or  interme- 
diate district  ^which,  according  to  its  muMv 
probably  consisted  in  earlier  times  of  sev^n 
only),  ten  in  the  Delta.  This  division  was 
not  materially  altered  until  the  latest  age  of 
the  Roman  government  (D'Anville,  Memoira 
eur  F&wpte ;  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Ou- 
tame  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.) 

M^mmuelmtor  (Lat).  An  officer  employed 
by  the  candidates  for  the  great  state  offices  of 
Rome,  to  accompany  them  through  the  streets 
and  whisper  to  toem  the  names  of  such  citizens 
as  they  might  meet,  in  order  that  they  might 
then  address  them  by  name,  and  canvaas  their 
votes.  It  is  derived  from  Lat  nomen,  and  the 
old  word  calo,  laUl. 

ViMttMielaSarsa  A  term  originally  applied 
to  a  catalogue  of  the  most  ordinary  words  in 
any  language,  with  their  significations,  &e. 
But,  in  a  mora  special  sense,  this  term  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  language  peculiar  to  any 
science  or  art:  thus  we  speiak  of  the  nomen- 
elatura  of  chenustiy,  botany,  ice 

W«iiiiiial  Wmrtamrm  in  Law,  one  who 
allows^  his  name  to  be  used  as  having  an  in- 
terest in  a  partnership  in  iHiidi  he  has  in  fact 
no  concern,  and  theraby  sulgects  himself  to 
the  liabilities  of  the  partnenuiip,  'as  against 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.'    [pABnnmsHXP.l 

Vomliaallsls.  A  tenn  ori^;inally  applied 
to  a  scholastic  sect  which  arose  m  the  eleventh 
century.  Its  founder  was  John  Hoscftlin,  a 
churchman  of  CompiAgne,  who  asserted  that 
general  terms  have  no  oonesponding  reality 
either  in  or  out  of  our  minds,  oeing,  in  truth, 
words,  and  nothing  more  (JUUus  tocu).  [Lo- 
oio.]  This  doctrine  naturally  excitea  crest 
consteTuation  among  the  schoolmen,  with  whonit 
hitherto,  all  that  was  real  in  nature  was  con- 
eeived  to  depend  on  these  general  notions  or 
eeeenoea.  Its  promulgator  underwent  much 
persecution  for  ms  opimons,  and  was  ultimately 
compelled  to  ratnct  them,  as  inconsistent  wi^ 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  it  was  then 
stated.  He  found,  however,  an  able  saccnsor 
in  the  person  of  Peter  Abelard,  who  attracted 
numerous  disciples  by  his  dialectk^l  skill  and 
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eloquencOf  and,  with  hia  followers,  whom  he 
led  in  a  body  to  Paris,  was  the  occasion  of 
founding  the  celebrated  nniyersitj  of  that  city. 
After  his  death  the  ancient  realism  was  restored 
to  its  supremacy ;  nor  do  we  meet  with  a  nomi- 
nalist until  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Wil- 
liam of  Ockham  revived  his  doctrines  imder 
some  modifications.  The  last-mentioned  philo- 
sopher may,  in  fact,  with  greater  justice^  be 
styled  a  concdptualist^  as  he  distinctly  stated 
the  formation  of  general  terms  to  depend  on 
the  conditions  of  thought,  and  hence  to  possess 
a  species  of  subjective  reality,  as  the  sign  or 
indication  of  an  actual  process  of  thought, 
though  they  were  neither  distinct  objects  of 
consciousness  nor  realities  in  nature.  Those 
who  hold  either  of  the  latter  theories  are  real- 
ists. The  controversy  is  one  which  has  excited 
great  attention  among  modem  philosophers. 
Of  these,  Hobbes  and  Dugald  Stewart  may 
be  considered  strict  nominidists,  while  Locke 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  style  themselves  con- 
ceptualists.  There  are,  however,  expressions 
in  Locke's  writings  which  would  rather  stamp 
him  as  a  realist,  under  the  former  of  the 
two  modifications  which  we  have  given  above. 
[S<moLASTic  Phiix>sopht;  Thouists;  Scotistb.] 
(Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  Ftf- 
teenth.  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Oentitriee, 
part  i.  ch.  iii.  §  67  &c ;  Brucker^s  Hiitoria 
Critiea  JPhihsophia.) 

VomlnatlTe  Case>  In  Orammar,  that 
form  of  a  noun  which  names  or  designates  a 
substance  absoluiefy,  or  without  relation  to  any 
other  substance. 

IToinoeanoii  (Or.  y6f»oSf  laWt  and  mv&r, 
canon  or  ruie).  In  Ecclesiastical  Law,  a  work 
in  which  canons  of  the  church,  and  imperial 
laws  touching  the  same  subjects,  are  col- 
lected and  compared.  The  fint  was  made  by 
Joannes  Scholasticus  (a.d.  661).  The  most 
celebrated  was  that  of  Fhotius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople. 

Vomopliylaees  (Or.  rofto^^Aowtf,  gtuxr- 
dians  of  the  law).  At  Spaita  and  elsewhere, 
magistrates  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the 
laws  were  rightly  administered,  and  obeyed. 
At  Athens,  they  were  merely  inferior  police 
officers  who  had  to  keep  order  in  the  public 
assemblies ;  but  some  think  that  no  offi<^rs  so 
called  existed  there  till  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus. 

VomotHetSB  (Or.  rofiaOh-m,  legidtUore). 
An  office  instituted  probably  by  Pericles.  A 
certain  number  of  citizens,  chosen  out  of  the 
6,000  dicasts,  were  lotted  off  to  sit  together  on 
special  occasions,  to  decide  on  propositions  for 
introducing  new  laws,  &c.  (Ghrote's  History 
of  Greece^  part  ii.  ch.  xlvi.) 

Von  CompoB  Montis  (Lat.).  In  Law,  a 
person  not  legally  responsible  for  his  acts  in 
consequence  of  mental  deficiency.     [Lunacy.] 

Von  ost  Zn^ontu  (he  is  not  found).  In 
Law,  the  formal  Latin  words  anciently  used  in 
the  sheriflTs  return  to  a  writ  of  capias,  that  the 
defendant  was  not  to  be  found  within  his 
bailiwick. 
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(Lat)  or  1 

Jtedgmont  oC  This  is  a  final  judgment  for 
oosts^  which  may  be  signed  by  the  defendant 
if  the  plaintiff  m  an  action  at  law  neglects  to 
prosecute  it.  The  corresponding  course  in  a 
suit  in  equity  is  to  move  to  dismiss  the  bill  for 
want  of  prosecution. 

jTon-oonunlflolonod  OAcor.  In  the 
Army,  one  who,  while  he  is  not  commissioned 
as  an  officer,  holds  an  appointment  by  virtue 
of  which  he  exercises  authority  oyer  the  private 
soldiers.  Such  are  sergeant-majors,  quarter- 
master seigeants,  and  sergeants.  A  non- 
commissioned officer  can  be  reduced  to  the 
ranks  by  sentence  of  court  martial  or  order 
of  the  colonel  or  other  officer  commissioned 
as  commandant  of  his  regiment ;  but  so  long 
as  he  holds  his  rank  he  can  receive  no  minor 
punishment. 

Von-ltaoftBoe.  In  Law,  the  offence  of 
omitting  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Wo»4iatnralo«  A  term  applied  by  the  old 
physicians  to  things  which,  although  necessary 
to  life,  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  Uving  body ; 
such  as  air,  food,  sleep,  &c. 

Von-obstnnte  (Lat.  notwithstanding).  In 
old  English  Law,  a  license  from  the  crown, 
usually  conveyed  by  a  clause  in  letters  patent, 
&C|  to  do  something  which  by  common  law 
might  be  done,  but  was  restrained  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Such  license  could  of  course  only 
rest  on  high  doctrines  of  prerogative,  and  were 
the  means  by  which  James  II.  endeavoured  to 
carry  into  execution  his  celebrated  dispensa- 
tion ^  annulled  by  2  Wm.  &  Mary  c  2. 

If  on-obotanto  VorodSotOf  Xadgmont. 
When  the  defence  upon  the  record  is  not  a 
legal  defence  to  the  cause  of  action,  and  the 
defendant  obtains  a  verdict,  the  plaintiff  may 
in  some  cases  obtain  leave  to  sign  judgment 
notwithstanding  the  verdict.  The  defendant's 
course  in  a  similar  case  is  to  move  in  arrest 
of  judgment. 

Von-roolstnnoot  Tlio  Bootrlno  of.  In 
Politics,  that  doctrine  which  inculcates  the 
unlawfiilness,  on  religious  grounds,  of  resist- 
ance by  force  to  the  commands  of  a  prince  or 
magistrate.  This  is  strongly  laid  down  in 
many  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  espe- 
cially by  St.  Paul  (Bom.  xiii.).  In  its  ordi- 
nary acceptation,  the  doctrine  is  understood  to 
enforce  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  lawful 
commands  of  magistrates.  But^  in  that  pecu- 
liar sense  which  is  attached  to  it  in  English 
constitutional  history,  it  means  unqualified 
obedience  to  every  command,  especially  of  the 
prince  or  supreme  magistrate,  whether  lawful  or 
not ;  and  consequenUy  it  condemns  all  forcible 
opposition  even  to  tyranny  or  usurpation.  But 
the  advocates  of  non-resistance,  in  this  ex- 
tended sense,  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  con- 
tended that  it  applied  to  commands  of  inferior 
magistrates  in  the  same  sense  and  degree  aa 
to  those  of  the  highest:  they  therefore  sup- 
posed a  peculiar  sanctity  in  tlie  person  and 
office  of  the  sovereign  which  no  other  officer 
possessed;  and  thus  combined  the  doctrine  of 
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diTine  rig^t  vith  that  of  paasiye  obedience  or 
non-resistanoe.  These  doctrines  are  plainlv  hud 
down  in  the  homilies  of  the  church  of  England ; 
in  which,  in  the  phrase  of  Bolingbroke  (J^ate  of 
Parties),  they  skulked  until  the  reign  of  James 
I.  (See  espedally  the  Homily  On  WUfulDisob^ 
dience  and  JSebdlion.)     But  in  that  reign  they 
were  more  generally  ayowed  by  the  learned  and 
loyal ;  and  in  1622  the  university  of  Oxford 
sanctioned  them  by  a  solemn  decree.  The  events 
which  led  to  and  followed  the  great  rebellion 
naturally  led  men's  minds  to  pay  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  speculative  part  of  politics ;  and, 
while  Hobbes  was  framing  a  theory  of  absolute 
monarchy  on  the  principle  of  the  social  con- 
tract, a  different  class  of  reasoners  arrived  at 
the  same  i^ult  through  a  peculiar  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture.    Sir  Bobert  Filmer  (espe- 
cially in  his  Patriarcha\  Bishop  Sanderson,  and 
others,  made  the  regal  power  originate  in  the 
patriarchal ;  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  all 
other  forms  of  government,  being  unrecognised 
by  Scripture,  were  usurpations.  Dean  Sherlock, 
the  ablest  writer  of  the  school  of  divine  right 
(Caee  of  Resistance  to  Supreme  Powers,  1684), 
endeavoured  to  prove  the  absurditv  of  the 
theory  of  the  social  contract,  and  to  show  from 
Scripture  the  unlawfulness  of  resisting  any 
command,  even  of  a  usurping  power.    In  an- 
swer to  these  reasoners  Locke  wrote  his  Essay 
on  Government,  in  which  he  seeks  to  confute 
the  arguments  for  unqualified  non-resistance, 
by  showing  that  Scripture  and  reason  make 
no  distinction  between  inferior  and  superior 
magistrates,  and  reducing  his  opponents  to 
the  absurdity  of  affirming  that  any  command, 
however  extravagant,  of  the  lowest  magistrate, 
must  be  obeyed.     In  1683,  the  university  of 
Oxford  pronounced  its  second  decree  in  favour 
of  the  tenets  of  divine  right  and  non-resistance. 
But  the  current  of  court  opinion  changed  at  the 
Revolution.    The  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
was  almost  proscribed ;  but  maintained  by  the 
non-jurors,  who  professed  to  obey  the  usurping 
government,  while  they  refused  to  recoanise  it. 
In  1709  it  was  preached  by  SachevereU,  with 
the   apparently  inconsistent  result  of  a  riot. 
His  sermon,  together  with  the  Oxford  decree, 
was  burnt  by  order  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  the  doctrine  has  been  within  these  few 
years  asserted  by  the  high  church  party.    (Dr. 
Wsey^s  Sermon  on  the  6th  of  November,  1838.) 
VonsB  et  l>eelm8B  (Lat).    In  Ecclesias- 
tical Law,  the  contributions  of  tenants  of  the 
church  were  anciently  so  called :  the  nonie^  or 
ninth  part^  standing  for  a  species  of  rent^  the 
decirase  for  the  tithe  due  to  the  church. 
Wonafe.    In  Law.    [Infart  ;  Minobitt.] 
Vonaffealmal  (Lat.  nonagesimus,  the  nms' 
tieth).    In  Astronomy,  the  ninetieth  degree  of 
the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from  either  of  the  points 
in  which  it  is  intersected  by  the  horizon.    It 
is  therefore  the  highest  point  of  the  ecliptic  at 
any  instant,  and  its  altitude  is  ecjual  to  the 
distance  of  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  from  the 
zenith.    The  nonagesimal  is  used  in  calcu- 
Liting  the  parallaxes  of  the  moon. 
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A  plane  rectilineal  figure  bar* 
ing  nine  sides.    [EimxAOoir.] 

WonoonfiBniilstB.  A  general  tenn  under 
which  all  the  religious  commnnitiea  which  do 
not  conform  to  the  litoigy  of  the  established 
church  of  England  may  be  comprehended, 
but  usuallv  confined  to  I^testant  Dissenters. 
Historically,  it  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
larj^  body  of  clergy  who,  at  the  Besto- 
ration,  revised  to  subscribe  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  and  were  in  consequence  ejected 
from  their  benefices  on  QL  Bartholomew's 
day,  1662.  This  Act  was  first  promulgated 
by  Elizabeth,  and  required  all  the  clezfff  to 
use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  aiS  in- 
fiicted  severe  penalties  upon  any  one  who 
should  be  convicted  of  speaking  or  preach- 
ing against  it.  The  Act  of  Charles  U.  con- 
tained provisions  still  more  strict^  ezgoiniDg 
every  beneficed  person  not  only  to  use  the 
book,  but  to  declare  his  assent  and  consent  to 
every  part  of  it :  and  enacting  that  unless  this 
were  done  on  a  certain  day  he  should  be,  ipso 
factor  ejected.  Other  declarations  were  also  to 
be  subscribed;  as,  'That  it  is  unlawful  to 
take  arms  against  the  king  on  any  pretence 
whatsoever;'  'That  no  obligation  from  the 
covenant  lies  upon  himself  or  any  other  person.' 
It  is  said  that  two  thousand  persons  resigned 
their  preferments  in  consequence;  and  even 
after  this  their  party  was  subjected  to  the 
further  infliction  of  the  Conventicle  Acts,  which 
forbade  more  than  five  persons  besides  the 
family  to  assemble  together  in  any  house  for 
reli^ous  worship ;  and  the  Five  Mile  Act,  which 
subjected  to  penalties  and  imprisonment  any 
nonconformist  clergyman  who  should  take  up 
his  residence  within  five  miles  of  any  corporate 
town,  or  other  place  where  he  had  been  mi- 
nister.   [Dissenters.] 

arone*  (Lat.  Non»).  In  the  Calendar,  one 
of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Roman  month, 
and  so  called  because  they  fell  on  the  ninth 
day,  reckoned  inclusively,  before  the  ides.  In 
the  months  of  March,  Ulay,  July,  and  October, 
the  ides  fell  on  the  15th  day  of  the  month, 
and  the  nones,  consequently,  on  the  7th.  In 
the  other  months,  the  ides  were  on  the  13th 
day,  and  the  nones  on  the  6th.  [Caudcdab; 
Calends;  Ides.] 

Voniiis.  A  name  frequently  given  to 
the  vernier  (a  useful  contrivance  for  sub- 
dividing  the  divisions  of  graduated  arcs  or 
scales  mto  minute  parts),  from  an  erroneous 
idea  that  it  was  inventea  by  Pedro  Nunes,  or 
Nonius,  a  Portuguese,  who  lived  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  centurv.  Tbeoonlrivance 
employed  by  Nonius  was  widely  different  from 
the  vernier  now  universally  used.  It  conmsted 
in  describing  within  the  same  quadrant  46 
concentric  arcs,  dividing  the  outermost  into 
90  equal  parts,  the  next  into  89,  the  next  into 
88,  and  so  on,  the  innermost  being  consequently 
divided  into  46  only.  With  Uus  instrument 
the  observed  altitude  of  an  object  could  be  read 
off  on  the  outermost  arc  only  to  degrees,  bat 
the  fractions  were  obtained  in  the  following 
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manner:  the  plnmb-line,  or  morable  index, 
must  intersect  one  of  the  concentric  arcs  at^ 
or  yeiy  near,  a  point  of  diyiaion.  Now,  it  is 
evident  that  the  number  of  parts  read  off  at 
this  point  mnst  be  in  the  same  proportion  to 
the  degrees  and  fractions  of  a  degree  mter- 
cepted  on  the  outermost  arc,  as  the  number  of 
parts  into  which  the  arc  containing  the  point 
IS  divided,  is  to  90°.  The  division  read  off 
beinff  therefore  multiplied  by  90,  and  divided 
by  the  number  of  parts  in  the  arc,  gives  the 
observed  altitude  to  fractions  of  a  degree. 
Thus,  if  the  plumb-line  intercept  26  parts 
exactly  on  the  arc  in  which  the  number  of 
parts  is  78,  the  angle  measured  will  be 
28*846° :  the  fraction  is  easily  converted  into 
minutes  and  seconds.  Nonius  supposed  that 
this  artifice  was  known  to  Ptolemy.  It  was 
adopted  by  Tycho  Brahe ;  but  soon  abandoned 
by  him  for  the  method  of  diagonal  divisions, 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  dividing 
accurately  the  different  arcs.  (Robins's  Ma- 
themoHcal  Tracts^  vol.  ii.)    [Vbbiobb.] 

VoiiJiironk  In  English  History,  that 
party  among  the  clergy  of  the  national  church 
who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  new  government  after  the  Revolution. 
Eight  bishops,  including  the  primate  Sancroft, 
with  about  four  hundr^  clergy,  were  in  con- 
sequence ejected  from  their  benefices.  Of  these 
the  most  learned  was  Hic^es,  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Great 
Britain  by  Jeremy  Collier  is  written  on  their 
principles.  They  maintained  a  strict  and 
necessary  connection  between  the  national 
church  of  England  and  the  catholic  church 
throughout  the  world;  and  while  they  de- 
nounced the  special  errors  of  the  Romish 
branch  of  the  diurch,  allowed  it  an  indefeasi- 
ble precedence  and  authority.  In  politics  they 
held  the  doctrines  of  divine  right  and  nassive 
obedience.  The  noijurors  maintainea  their 
ecclesiastical  position  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  last  century,  their  bishops  continuing 
to  ordain  and  consecrate ;  but  Uieir  numbers 
dwindled  away,  and  Dr.  Robert  Gordon,  who 
died  in  November  1779  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  was  the  last  in  their  episcopal  succession. 

[  JaCOBITBS  ;  PBEirMDER.] 

VottparefL  In  Printing,  the  name  of  a 
kind  of  type  two  sizes  smaller  than  that  used 
in  this  work.  It  was  called  nompard  by  the 
old  English  printers.    [Ttfb.] 

Vonsnlta  In  Law,  the  renunciation  of  a 
suit  by  the  plaintiff.  It  is  either  a^udged,  in 
consequence  of  certain  neglects  or  delays  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  suit,  or  it  is  voluntarily 
elected  by  the  plaintiff.  It  is  usual  to  call  on 
the  plaintiff,  when  he  is  unable  to  make  out  a 
case  to  support  his  pleadings  in  default  of  the 
necessary  evidence  and  the  jury  are  about  to 
give  their  verdict,  to  elect,  if  he  pleases,  to 
abandon  his  prosecution  and  submit  to  a  non- 
suit, upon  payment  of  costs.  The  effect  of  this 
is,  that  as  a  nonsuit  is  not,  except  in  certain 
cases,  a  peremptory  bar,  he  is  able  to  bring 
another  action  afterwards  for  the  same  cause. 
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JuigmmU  as  in  cote  of  a  nmttmt  arose  from  - 
the  statute  14  Geo.  H.  e.  17*  whidi  enacted 
that  where  the  plaintiff  had  neglected  to  bring 
the  issue  to  be  tried,  the  court  might,  unless 
it  saw  reason  for  allowing  the  plaintiff  further 
time,  give  judgment  for  the  defendant  as  in 
case  of  a  nonsuit,  which  had  the  same  force  as 
a  nonsuit,  both  as  to  costs  and  as  to  its  effects 
on  the  action;  but  this  statute  was  repealed  by 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852,  which - 
provides  that  the  defendant  may  sign  judg- 
ment for  his  costs  where  the  plaintiff  neglects 
to  proceed  to  trial,  unless  the  time  for  pro- 
ceeding to  trial  is  extended  by  the  court  or  a 
judge. 

Wontronlte*  A  hydrated  tersilicate  of 
iron,  occurring  in  France,  at  Nontron,  in  the 
department  of  the  Dordogne.  It  is  found  in 
simdl  kidney-shaped  masses,  varying  in  colour 
from  green  to  yellow,  and  with  a  duU  lustre. 

jTootli's  Apparatus.  A  series  of  three 
glass  vessels,  placed  vertically,  for  the  purpose 
of  impregnating  water  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  lower  vessd  contains  the  marble  and  dilute 
acid  for  the  evolution  of  the  gas ;  the  central 
vessel  holds  the  water  through  which  it  is 
made  to  pass,  under  the  pressure  of  the  column 
of  water  in.  the  third  or  upper  vessel,  which 
is  closed  by  a  heavy  conical  stopper,  serving 
as  a  safety  valve.  This  form  of  apparatus  has 
been  superseded  by  the  comparatively  modem 
and  more  effective  gatogme, 

Vopal.  One  of  the  names  of  Ommtia 
rmlgaria.  The  allied  species,  0.  coecinmifera, 
is  one  of  the  plants  upon  which  the  cochineal 
insect  chiefiy  breeds,  another  being  Opuntia 
Tuna, 

Woraf  lie*  The  name  of  a  singular  dass  of 
monuments  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  about  the  origin  and  the 
uses  of  which  antiquarians  are  at  present  much 
divided.  The  noraghe  are  generally  built  upon 
a  circular  or  elliptical  plan,  and  have  the 
form  of  a  truncated  cone ;  access  is  gained  to 
the  interior  b^  a  door  situated  towards  the 
south-east,  which  leads  to  a  coiridor  communi- 
cating witii  two  ranges  of  chambers,  before 
reaching  the  central  tower.  There  are  four 
classes  of  noraghe ;  the  simpU  ones,  resem- 
bling isolated  towers ;  the  eoUecUve^  composed  of 
several  united  bodies  of  this  dass ;  the  united, 
consisting  of  a  large  enclosure  in  the  same 
style  of  construction,  usually  upon  the  top  of  a 
hill ;  the  surrounded  noraghe,  or  those  encir- 
cled by  exterior  works,  like  a  kind  of  fortress. 
There  are  said  to  be  as  many  as  three  thousand 
noraghe  in  Sardinia;  the  best  account  of  them 
is  to  be  found  in  Delia  Marmora's  ItirUraire 
de  VUe  d$  Sardaigne,  Turin  1860,  in  which 
the  various  theories  as  to  their  origin  are  dis- 
cussed. They  are  probably  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, erected  in  memory  of  a  distinguished 
leader  or  chieftain. 

JTorlMrtlnes.    [Prsmokstbjlteksiams.] 

Vordtaavsen  Add.  A  peculiar  sulphuric 
acid,  intermediate  between  the  anhydrous  and 
monohydrated  acid,  so  called  from  the  place 


"wliere  it  was  formerly  xnBan&ctnred.  It  is 
genenlljin  the  form  of  a  brown  fdming  liquid. 
It  is  a  good  solyent  of  indigo. 

Vomi.    [IimoKB.] 

Wormal  (Lat.  norma,  a  rule).  The  normi^ 
to  a  curve  is  any  perpendicular  to  the  tangent 
erected  at  the  point  of  contact  At  every 
point  of  a  curve,  therefore,  there  are  innu- 
merable normals,  all  of  which  are  situated  in 
the  normal  plane  of  the  curve.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  normals,  however,  are  the 
principal  normal,  which  lies  in  the  osculating 
plane,  and  the  binormal,  which  is  perpendicular 
to  that  plane  and,  consequently,  to  the  two 
consecutive  tangents  which  the  plane  con- 
tains. In  plane  curves,  where  all  osculating 
planes  coincide,  the  principal  normal  is  the 
only  one  considered,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  distinguish  it  by  the  term  principal.  Two 
consecutiye  normaUi  of  a  plane  curve  intersect 
in  a  point  which,  being  equidistant  from  three 
consecutiye  points  of  the  curve,  is  the  centre  of 
the  osculating  circle  (cirde  of  curvature)  ;  the 
angle  between  two  consecutive  normals  (ang^e 
of  curvature)  is  obviously  equal  to  the  angle 
between  the  oorrespondiuff  tangents  (angle  of 
contact  or  contingenoe).  Tne  normals  of  a  curve 
envelope  a  second  curve  (the  evoltUe),  which  is 
the  locus  of  the  centres  of  curvature  of  the 
original  one.  In  non-plane  curves  this  is  not 
the  case,  for  two  consecutive  principal  normals 
do  not  intersect  one  another.  The  point,  how- 
ever, in  which  any  principal  normal  is  inter- 
sected by  the  next  snooeeding  normal  plane,  is 
equidistant  from  three  points  of  the  curve,  and 
is  consequently  the  centre  of  an  osculating 
circle.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  circle  of  absolute 
curvature ;  it  lies  in  the  osculating  plane,  and 
has  its  centre  on  the  polar  line.  The  locus  of 
the  centres  of  absolute  curvature,  therefore,  is 
a  curve  on  the  polar  developable^  but  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  series  of  evolutes  which  this 
surfiAce  contains,  since  aU  evolutes  are  formed 
by  intereeeting  consecutive  normals.  [Evoltttb.] 

The  normal  to  a  surface  is  the  perpendicular 
to  the  tangent  plane  erected  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact. Any  plane  through  it  is  called  a  normiid 
plane  of  the  turf  ace.  Two  consecutiye  normals 
to  a  surfiuse  do  not,  in  general,  intersect  each 
other;  in  fact,  a  normal  is  intersected  by  only 
two  of  all  the  consecutive  normals,  and  the 
normal  planes  which  contain  these  intersecting 
normals  are  always  at  right  angles  to  each 
other;  they  contain  also  the  tangents  to  the 
two  lines  of  curvature  which  pass  through  the 
point  on  the  surface.  [Cubvatubs,  Ldoi  of.] 
The  methods  of  finding  the  equations  of  nor- 
mals to  curves  and  surfaces,  are  given  in  all 
treatises  on  the  geometrical  applications  of  the 
dififerential  calculus. 

Normal.  In  Botany,  an  adjective  signifying 
that  the  ordinary  structure  peculiar  to  a  family, 
a  genus,  or  a  species,  is  not  departed  from. 

Vonnal  Boliool.    [School.] 

sromuuiArolUteetiire.  [Abchttbctubs.] 

Voms.  In  Scandinavian  Mythology,  the 
three  Fates,  equivalent  to  the  Hoirai  of  the 
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(Greeks.  [Hoiba.]  Their  names  were  Uid, 
Worand,  and  Skuld;  or  Past,  Freeeiwt,  and 
Future.  They  were  represented  as  endowed 
with  great  beauty,  but  of  a  melancholy  and 
sombre  disposition ;  they  were  consulted  even 
by  the  gods,  and  their  deaees  were  sore  and 
irrevocable. 

Vorrojr.    [Eiko-at-Abiis  ;  Herald.] 

Wortli  (Ghsr.  noid).  In  Geography,  one  of 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  hcmm ;  that 
which  in  European  latitudes  is  opposite  the 
sun  at  midday. 

MorOi-lVast  Passage.  A  channel  along 
the  northern  extremity  of  North  America,  long 
believed  to  be  available  for  oommeicial  pur- 
poses. The  existence  of  such  a  passage  has 
been  proved  in  various  wavs,  and  lastly  by  the 
expemtion  in  which  FranUin  and  his  associstet 
were  lost  after  making  their  way  betweoi  the 
termination  northwanu  of  the  American  land 
and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ice  of  the 
North  Polar  Sea.  The  many  expeditions  or- 
ganised  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  channel 
were  very  fertile  in  geo^phicaldisooveiy,attd 
have  succeeded  in  sowing  that  for  commercial 
purposes  there  was  no  passage  of  the  kind. 

WorClMni  Xdglito.  The  name  popularly 
given  to  the  aurora  boreaUs. 

iroitliliiir-  In  Navigation,  the  difference  of 
latitude  made  by  a  ship  m  sailing  northwards. 

Woae  (Lat.  nasus,  Fr.  nez).  The  fleshy 
protuberance,  which  contains  the  external  or- 
tilages  servin|r  to  receive  the  sensation  of  smell, 
is  so  termed  m  the  higher  vertebrate  «"»w*1«^ 

VoAeaik  A  mineral  allied  to  Haiiyne,  and 
named  after  the  discoverer,  R.  W.  Nose.  It  is 
found  in  rhombic  dodecahedrons  in  the  eraptiTe 
rocks  of  Lake  Laach,  near  Andemach  on  the 
Rhine,  and  in  the  leucite-rock  of  Rieden  and 
Volkersfeld  in  Prussia. 

Wofllnff  of  a  Step.  In  Arcnttecture,  the 
projecting  rounded  edges  of  the  tread  of  a  step ; 
it  is  introduced  for  ornament^  and  also  to  widen 
the  tread. 

VoAOloffT-  (Or.  rSvos,  a  disease,  and  Xiyot). 
The  doctrine  of  diseases.  The  term  is  genersllj 
applied  to  the  classification  and  nomenclature 
of  diseases,  and  to  their  general  methodical 
arrangement     [Bisbasb.] 

Wostalfia  (w.  vo<rrcf\y4m,  to  be  homesidi). 
A  longing  to  return  home ;  a  disease  sometimes 
observed  in  a  marked  degree  among  the  Swiss, 
the  Highlanders,  and  the  Irish.  It  is  well  de- 
scribed in  Baron  Larrey's  works.  He  relates 
that  many  of  the  soldiers  under  his  care  were 
affected  by  iU  The  mental  Acuities  esily  be- 
came impaired,  and  melancholia  with  severe 
gastric  symptoms  terminated  the  lives  of  his 
patients.  IBetween  the  years  1800  and  1820 
as  many  as  ninety-seven  French  soldiers  fell 
victims  to  the  disease. 

Vostnim  (Lat.).  laterally,  our  own ;  a 
term  applied  to  quack  medicines  retained  for 
profit  m  the  hands  of  the  inventor  or  dis- 
coverer, or  of  his  assignee. 

Votables.  In  French  History,  thede^nties 
of  the  states  under  the  old  r^gmie,  appstoted 
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and  conToked  on  certain  occasioni  by  the  king. 
In  1786  this  assembly  was  summoned,  160 
years  after  its  hist  meeting,  and  proposed 
various  reforms  in  different  branches  of  the 
goTemment ;  it  again  met,  for  the  last  time,  in 
1788. 

»of  cwnftta  (Gr.  H»ref,  the  back,  and 
Hiraytfa,  a  tpme).  The  name  of  a  fiunUy  of 
Dipterous  insects,  comprehending  those  in 
which  the  uppcor  part  of  the  thorax  or  scutel- 
1am  is  armed  with  teeth  or  spines. 

VotarleSf  Apostolloal  and  ZmperiaL 
Public  notaries  appointed  by  the  popes  and 
emperors,  in  virtue  of  their  supposed  jurisdic- 
tion over  other  powers,  to  ezerose  their  func- 
tions in  foreign  states.  Edward  II.  forbade 
the  imperial  notaries  to  practise  in  England. 
Charles  VUL  of  France,  in  1490,  abolished 
both  these  classes  of  notaries,  and  forbade  his 
lay  subjects  to  employ  them. 

Votary  or  Votary  Vnblle.  In  English 
Law,  one  who  publicly  attests  documents  or 
writings,  chiefly  m  mercantile  matters,  to  make 
them  authentic  in  a  foreign  country ;  protests 
foreign  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  like.  The 
statutes  41  Geo.  III.  c.  79  and  6  &  7  Vict 
c  90  regulate  the  admission  of  notaries  in 
England.  They  must  have  been  apprenticed 
five  vears  to  a  notary  before  such  adnussion. 

The  name  notary,  among  the  Romans,  ap- 
pears to  have  signified  a  shorthand  writer,  and 
to  have  denoted  originally  the  persona  who 
acted  in  that  capacity,  especially  at  meetings 
of  the  senate.  Afterwards,  the  notarii  were 
secretaries  to  courts,  officers,  &c.  In  modem 
Europe,  the  notary  is  an  officer  whose  attesta- 
tion 18  necessary  to  the  validity  of  certain  in- 
struments; and  his  duties  are  more  or  less 
important  in  different  countries.  In  France 
the  notary  is  the  necessary  maker  of  adl  con- 
tracts, &c,  where  the  subject-matter  exceeds 
150  francs;  and  his  instruments,  which  are 
preserved  and  registered  by  himself^  are  the 
originals,  the  parties  retaining  only  copies. 
The  presence  and  administration  of  a  notary 
is  also  essential  to  the  division  of  lands  or 
goods  on  inheritance. 

srotatloiiv  OhemleaL  A  symbolical  lan- 
guage employed  to  express  the  composition 
of  substances  and  the  changes  which  occur  in 
chemical  processes. 

The  only  symbols  employed  by  the  alchemists 
which  appear  to  have  had  a  fixed  meaning 
were  the  astrological  signs  for  the  metals ;  and 
even  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  chemists,  ^hen 
other  similar  signs  were  added  to  denote  new 
substances,  symbols  fulfilled  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  convenient  abbreviations  for  names. 
The  first  attempt  to  arrange  such  symbols  in  a 
systematic  manner  was  a  plan  proposed  by 
Lavoisier  in  1782,  by  which  ne  represented  the 
quantities  of  substances  in  addition  to  the  sub- 
stances themselves.  Dalton's  completion  (in 
1 804)  of  the  discovery  of  the  fixed  laws  according 
to  which  elements  combine,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  atomic  theory,  produced  a  total  change 
in  the  principles  of  chenricid  notation.     From 
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this  time  each  element  was  denoted  by  a  spe-' 
dal  sign,  which  at  the  same  time  represented  a 
quantity  by  weu;ht  proportional  to  the  weight  of 
a  single  atom«  [Atoxzo  Thxobt  ;  Eqitivalimt.] 
In  1816,  after  accurate  determinations  of  the 
combining  numbers  of  the  elements,  Berzeliua 
pronosed  a  system  of  notation  which,  with  scmie 
modifications,  has  become  completely  identified 
with  the  pursuit  of  chemistry.  This  system  in  its 
more  modem  form  we  now  proceed  to  describe. 
Each  element  is  designated  by  the  capital 
letter  of  its  Latin  name,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
less  important  elements  the  most  characteristic 
letter  of  the  word  is  added  as  a  further  distinc- 
tion. These  symbols  are  moreover  made  to  re- 
present not  only  the  element  itself,  but  also 
that  proportion  by  weight  in  which  it  invari- 
ably enters  into  combination.  For  a  list  of 
these  symbols  and  combining  numbers,  see 
CHBincAi.  NoMEirCLATUiKE.  Mere  addition  of 
one  substance  to  another  is  denoted  by  the 
sign  +  ;  but  combination  is  expressed  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  symbols.  Thus  water 
upon  this  plan  is  HO,  or  is  composed  of  one 
part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  to  eight  parts  of 
oxygen.  When  an  element  enters  into  com- 
bination in  a  quantity  that  is  a  multiple  of 
its  combining  proportion,  this  is  expresMd  by 
writing  the  corresponding  number  on  the  right 
a  little  below  the  symbol,  or  else  prefixing  it 
in  the  manner  of  a  coefficient :  thus,  teriomde 
of  phosphorus,  PI^.  Combination  between 
compound  bodies  is  expressed  in  a  similar 
manner,  or  a  comma  is  sometimes  interposed. 
A  number  standing  before  a  continuous  group 
of  symbols  signifies  the  multiplication  of  the 
whole  group  by  that  number.  Sometimes  a 
group  is  enclosed  in  a  bracket  with  the  same 
object.    The  following  are  examples : — 

Sulphate  of  iron,  FeO,SO.,  or  FeSO.. 

Tribasic  phosphate  of  fime,  dCaOyPO^, 
orCajPO,. 

Basic  carbonate  of  sine,  2(ZnO,COA 
3(ZnO,HO). 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  chemical 
reactions  are  usually  represented  by  equatioDA. 
The  substances  existing  before  the  reaction  are 
placed  on  the  left  of  the  sign  «,  and  those  re- 
sulting from  it  on  the  right  Thus  the  action 
of  common  salt  on  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  with  the  production  of  chloride  of  silver 
and  nitrate  of  soda  is  expressed  by 

AgO,NO,  +Naa-Aga+NaO,NO.. 

This  equation  affirms  moreover  that  from  170 
parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  68|-  parts  of 
salt^  we  obtain  143^  of  chloride  of  silver  and 
86  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

"Within  the  last  few  years  certain  new  views 
entertained  by  chemists  respecting  chemical 
combination  and  the  construction  of  compound 
bodies,  have  led  to  some  important  alterations 
in  the  atomic  weights  represented  by  the  sym- 
bols, whereby  the  formulse  for  most  substances 
have  become  altered.  These  alterations  con- 
stitute the  chief  features  of  what  is  called 
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the  mm  notaiion.  In  order  that  the  ■ymboli 
may  more  perfectly  represent  the  true  combin- 
ing proportions  of  the  elements  vhich  they  de- 
note, the  new  notation  requires  that  the  atomic 
weights  of  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  carbon, 
silicon  and  most  metals  should  be  doubled. 
The  reasons  for  these  alterations  can  be  best 
illustrated  by  shortly  stating  the  chief  of  those 
oonoemed  with  the  doubling  of  the  atomic  weight 
of  the  most  important,  yiz.  oxygen.  1.  Physical 
considerations  render  it  highly  probable  that 
equal  bulks  of  elementary  gases  and  vapours 
contain  an  equal  number  of  atoms.  2.  vHien 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  unite  to  form  water,  two 
volumes  of  the  former  combine  with  <m«  volume 
of  the  latter.  3.  The  hydrogen  in  water  can 
be  replaced  in  two  separate  portions  by  other 
elements,  sucli  as  potassium,  sodium,  and 
chlorine.  4.  When  water  is  generated  by  de- 
composition from  other  substances,  the  quan- 
tity is  always  such  that  it  contains  either  two 
atoms  or  a  multiple  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
The  foregoing  considerations  indicate  that  the 
smallest  quantity  of  water  ever  engaged  in  a 
chemical  reaction  is  composed  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  united  with  one  atom  of  oxygen,  and 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  latter  must  therefore  be 
16.  Again,  when  oxygen  forms  a  series  of  com- 
binations with  a  compound  body,  each  addition- 
al quantity  of  oxygen  combining  with  the  latter 
is  always  sixteen  parts  or  some  multiple  of 
sixteen  parts.  Furthermore,  the  specific  gravities 
in  the  gaseous  condition  of  nearly  aU  elements 
capable  of  assuming  that  condition  are  propor- 
tional to  their  atomic  weights.  But  if  the  spe- 
ciflc  gravity  of  hydrogen  be  called  1,  then  the 
specific  gravity  of  oxygen  is  found  to  be  16.  The 
foregoinff  reasons,  therefore,  lead  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  atomic  weight  16  for  oxygen.  Con- 
sequently, water  must  be  represented  by  H,'0 
instead  of  HO.  The  doubhng  of  the  atomic 
weights  of  other  elements  either  follows  from 
direct  analogy,  or  is  supported  by  similar  facts. 
The  doublea  atomic  weights  are  often  distin- 
guished by  a  mark  through  the  symbol,  as  above. 
The  application  of  this  notation  to  the  ex- 
pression of  chemical  composition,  though  some- 
times involving  more  complex  formiusp,  indi- 
cates far  more  clearly  the  mutual  relations  of 
bodies  and  the  decompositions  of  which  they 
are  susceptiblei  The  new  formulae  express^ 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  elementary  com- 
position by  gaseous  volume  as  well  as  by 
weight :  thus  H  CI  0  indicates  that  hypo- 
chlorous  add  contains  equal  volumes  of  its  ele- 
ments. The  formula  also  express,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  weights  of  the  substances 
denoted  by  them,  which  in  the  gaseous  state 
occupy  equal  volxmies.  A  great  advantage 
derived  from  the  employment  of  the  new  no- 
tation, and  which  deserves  special  notice,  is 
the  prominent  expression  it  gives  to  the  idea 
of  atomicity.  This  conception,  though  clearly 
recognised  in  the  old  notation,  required  the 
new  to  develope  it  completely.  Atomicity  may 
roughly  be  defined  as  the  capacity  possessed  \ 
by  any  atom  of  attaching  other  atoms  to  itself. 
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Those  elements  whidi  combine  with  one  atom 
of  hydrogen,  or  can  replace  the  latter,  atom  for 
atom,  in  compounds,  an  called  monaUmue.  TboM 
elements  whose  atoms  can  attach  to  themselves 
two  atoms  of  a  mcmatomic  element  are  called 
diatomic.  Thus  oxygen  requires  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  to  form  water  H,  O,  or  one  atom  of 
diatomic  calcium  to  form  lime  €a  O.  Similarly 
carbon  is  tetratomic  in  marsh  gas  GH^  and 
carbonic  anhydride  Q  O^  while  nitrogen  is  tri- 
atomic  in  ammonia  KH^  and  pentatomic  insal 
ammoniac  NH4CL  This  atomic  character  of 
an  element  is  termed  its  atomicUyt  and  is  fre* 
quentlv  marked  by  dashes,  or  Koman  numenls, 
after  tiie  symbols.  The  followinp^  is  a  classifi- 
cation of  the  elements  with  their  new  atomic 
weights,  founded  on  the  atomicities  which  they 
manifest  in  their  principal  combinations.  Thu 
atomic  character  is,  however,  by  no  means  in- 
variable, since  the  atomicity  of  an  element  may 
vary  in  its  different  compounds;  but  in  reference 
to  such  variation,  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
although  a  monatomic  element  may  become  tri- 
atomic  or  pentatomic,  it  can  never  be  diatomic, 
tetratomic,  or  hcxatomic,  whilst  a  diatomic  ele- 
ment may  bfHSime  tetratomic,  but  never  mon- 
atomic or  triatomic  In  other  words,  an  odd- 
atomic  element  can  never  become  even-atomic, 
and  vice  versA. 


Monatomic, 

H  . 

• 

•         1 

I     ...  197 

Bb. 

.    .    8-V5 

P    . 

. 

.    19 

li  .    .    .      7 

Cs  . 

.    .  IM 

CI  . 

. 

•    85*5 

Ka.    .    .    93 

Tl  . 

.    .  »« 

Br. 

« 

.    80 

K   ...    88 

Diatomic. 

Ag.    . 

.    .  108 

0   . 

.    16 

Gd  .    .    .119 

V  . 

.    .12fl 

B    . 

.    83 

Hg.    .    .900 

Or. 

,    .    W-5 

8e  . 

.    79-5 

Pb .    .    .907 

Mn     . 

.  .  w 

Te. 

.  199 

G    .    .    .     9 

Fe  .    . 

.    .    « 

Mg 

.    94 

Yt.    .    .    64 

Co.    . 

.    .    M 

Ca. 

.    40 

Ce  .    •    .    99 

Nl.    . 

.  .  w 

Sr  . 

.    87-5 

La  ...    99 

Cn  . 

,  .  o-J 

B«. 

.  187 

By.    .    .    96 

Al  .    . 

,    .    Ti'i 

Zn. 

.    66 

IHatomic, 

N  . 

• 

.    14 

Bb  .    •    .199 

Bt  .    > 

.210 

P   . 

• 

.    81 

An  .    .    .  197 

B    .    < 

,    11 

As. 

a 

.    76 

Tttratomk. 

0    . 

.    19 

Cb .    •    .198 

It  .    . 

.  W 

81  . 

.    98 

Th.    .    .  988 

Oa  .    . 

.  1» 

Sn. 

.  118 

Bh.    .    .  104 

Mo.    . 

.    » 

Tl. 

.    60 

Ba .    .    .104 

Ya.    . 

.137 

Zr  • 

.    89*6 

Pd  .    .    .  106-6 

W  .   . 

.IS* 

T«. 

.  ]87'6 

Pt  ...  197 

The  theorjr  of  types  forms  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  chemical  notation,  and  owes  its  develope- 
ment  mainly  to  the  new  system.  According 
to  this  theory,  a  large  number  of  bodies  of 
complex  character  are  considered  to  be  formed 
on  the  plan  or  model  of  certain  compounds 
of  simnle  character,  from  which  they  are 
assumed  to  be  derived  by  substitution.  The 
principal  types  used  b^  diemists  are  the  hy- 
drogen, water,  ammonia,  carbonic  anhydride, 
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chloride  of  ammonium,  and  chloride  of  aul- 
phuiyl  types. 

Hffdrogen  T^pe. 

Hydrogea  Chlorida  of  Ethyl       Acetone 

CI    J  GH,  j 


si 


Water 

H 
H 


:l 


&* 


Water  Tgp^ 
Alcohol  Acetate  of  Sodimn 


Ammonia 


N' 


m 


H 


Ammonia  Type. 

Fotaenmide   Tzlmetbylphoqthide 
K  (OH, 

H  y 

H 


€Ha 


Carbonic  Anhydride  Type, 


Oacbonio  Anhydride  FboogeneOae   Methylio  Alcohol 

in 

H 


e»^ 


€> 


T. 


a 
ici 


C" 


H 
VOH 


Chloride  of 
Ammonium 


Chloride  of  Ammonium  TSfpe, 
Nitric  Add 


Hydiochlorate 
of  Aniline 


fi 


H 
H 

la 


N' 


.OH 


N'^ 


e,H. 

H 

H 

H 

CI 


Chloride  of  Sulphuryl  Type. 


Chloride  of 
Sulphuryl 


Sr*- 


Bnlphniic 
Add 

O" 


O" 
CI 
VCl 


8^« 


O" 

OH 

OH 


The  following  are  examples  of  chemical  com- 
pounds formul^ed  acoordmg  to  both  methods 

of  notation : — 

Old  Kew 

•    HO.NO,  HNOa. 

.    HO.C,NO  HCNO. 


Kitric  acid  . 
Cyanic  acid . 
Perchlorate  of 

potassium 
Osdateof  lead 


Ko.ao. 

(PbO),.C^O, 


KClOv 


VotatloBf  Matbematlcal.  Hathema- 
tical  notation  embraces  symbols  of  number, 
quantity,  and  operation.  Although  the  origin 
of  our  present  system  of  numerical  notation 
is  unknown,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in 
use  amongst  the  Hindus  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Its  distinctive  feature,  ie.  symbols 
hayinff  local  as  well  as  intrinsic  Tslues  [Ajuth- 
vsncj,  implies  a  state  of  high  dvilisation  at 
the  period  of  its  inyention.  The  first  numeri- 
cal  symbols  consisted  probably  of  strokes  or 
notches  cut  in  wood  or  stone,  and  intelligible 
alike  to  all  nations.  Such  characters,  in  fact, 
are  preserved  with  little    alteration    in  the 
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Boman  notation,  an  account  of  which  may  bo 
found  in  Leslie's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic, 

The  numeral  notation  of  the  Greeks,  though 
far  less  conyenient  than  that  now  in  use,  was 
formed  on  a  perfectly  regular  and  sdentific  plan, 
and  could  be  used  with  tolerable  effect  as  an 
instrument  of  calculation,  to  which  purpose  the 
Boman  system  was  totally  inapplicable.  The 
Greeks  divided  the  twenty-four  letters  of  their 
alphabet  into  three  classes,  and,  by  adding 
another  symbol  to  each  class,  they  had  cha- 
racters to  represent  the  units,  tens,  and  hun- 
dreds.   (Delambre*s  Mtronotuie  Ancienne,  t,  ii.) 

Letters  of  the  alphabet  are  now  used  as  sym- 
bols of  quantity ;  and  although  much  diversity 
exists  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  letters,  there 
are  seyeral  universally  recognised  rules.  Thus 
in  the  theory  of  equations  the  first  letters  of  the 
alphabet  denote  known  coefficients,  the  last  let- 
ters the  unknown  terms.  In  algebraic  geometry, 
again,  a  similar  rule  is  observed,  the  last  letters 
of  the  alphabet  there  denoting  the  variable  or 
current  coordinates.  Certain  letters,  such  as  v, 
ff,  &c.,  art^  by  universal  consent  appropriated  as 
symbols  of  the  frequently  occurring  numbers 

3-14159  . . .  and  2*7182818 &c.,  and  their 

use  in  any  other  acceptation  is  avoided  as  much 
as  possible. 

Letters,  too,  are  employed  as  symbols  of 
operation,    and    with  them    other  arbitrary 

characters,  such  as  -t-,  — ,  x,  -r,  'v/,  &c  .  • 
The  letters  d,/  are  appropriated  as  operative 

symbols  in  the  differential  and  integral  calculus, 
A  and  2  in  the  calculus  of  differences,  and  so  on. 

In  functional  notation,  a  letter,  as  a  symbol 
of  operation,  is  usually  combined  with  another 
which  is  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  quantity. 
Thus  F  (x)  denotes  the  result  of  the  performance 
of  the  operation  F  upon  the  street  x.  If  upon 
this  result  the  same  operation  were  repeated, 
the  new  result  would  be  expressed  by  F  |F  (x)], 
or  more  concisely  by  F*  (x),  and  so  on.  The 
quantity  x  itself  may  be  regarded  as  the  result 
of  the  same  operation  F  upon  some  other 
function ;  the  proper  symbol  for  which  is,  by 
analogy,  F~^  {x).  Thus  F  and  F~^  are  symbola 
of  inverse  operations,  the  former  cancelling  tiie 
effect  of  the  latter  on  the  subject  x,  F  (^  and 
F~^  (x)  in  a  similar  manner  are  termed  inverse 
fun^ons. 

The  history  of  mathematics  shows  that  im- 
provements in  notation  have  not  only  been  the 
result  of  deeper  mathematical  insight^  but  the 
means  by  which  most  important  discoveries  have 
been  made;  in  short,  that  a  weU-chosen  system 
of  notation  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
sdenoe.  Our  recent  progress  in  algebra  and 
algebraic  geometry  is  due,  to  a  great  extent, 
to  the  increased  power  acquired  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  more  imnmetrical  and  oondse  methods 
of  notation.  The  notation  of  determinanta  and 
that  of  quantics,  although  of  quite  modern 
origin,  has  already  done  good  service. 

Votot&bottrO.  In  An^tecture,  the  board 
that  receives  the  ends  of  the  steps  in  a  stair- 
case is  BO  called,  because  it  is  notched  out  to 
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FBCttTe  tlw  ends  of  the  ftepf ;  tbt  vail  ttzuig  ii 
sometimet  the  notchboaid. 

Vote  (Lat  nota,  a  mark).  In  Music,  a 
character  by  which  musical  soands  are  maiked, 
as  well  aa  the  swiftnesB  or  slowneaa  of  their 
motiona. 

Votes  (lAt  not»).  In  Literatnre,  origin- 
ally marks  affixed,  by  the  critics  who  reviewed 
the  woriu  of  an  andior,  to  those  places  which 
they  considered  to  be  spnrions  or  Cunlty,  or 
which  on  any  other  account  were  worthy  of 
remark.  In  modem  times  the  meaning  of  the 
term  has  been  enlarged,  being  now  used  as 
synonymons  with  annotatum  or  commentary. 
Among  the  Bomans,  praiseworthy  passages 
were  usually  marked  with  LL.  (ie.  laudabiics 
loci) ;  and  faulty  passages  indicated  by  9  (Per. 
Sat.  iy.  12),  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the 
judges,  who  set  their  mark  against  those  whom 
they  adjudged  worthy  of  death  (Odraros). 
Good  passages  were  also  marked  Xi  ^or  xpt' 
or 6s,  excdleyit. 

NoTBS.  In  Printing,  notes  are  of  three 
kinds:  (1)  shoulder  notes — these  are  at  the 
top  of  the  page  in  the  outer  mazgin,  and 
contain  the  book,  chapter,  or  date ;  (2)  side 
notes  or  marginal  notes,  which  gire  an  ab- 
stract of  the  text,  as  in  Acts  of  Parliament, 
or  parallel  passages,  and  different  readings,  as 
in  the  Bible;  and  (S)  bottom  notes,  or  foot 
notes,  which  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  and  generally  contain  commentaries  and 
explanatory  annotations. 

Votelaea  (Gr.  y6ros,  the  9outk,  and  ixeda, 
the  olive\  An  Australasian  genus  of  OUacea, 
one  species  of  which,  N.  ligustrina,  is  the  Tas- 
manian  Ironwood,  so  callea  from  the  hardness 
and  density  of  its  wood,  which  does  not,  how- 
erer,  attain  large  size. 

VotlUng'.  In  Mathematical  language,  the 
term  nothing  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
denotes  either  the  absence  of  magnitude  in 
circumstances  in  which  magnitude  might  have 
existed,  or  it  denotes  the  limit  to  which  a 
yariable  magnitude  approaches  by  continual 
diminution. 

VotHlafft  lUffereaoet  of.  [Diffbrbncbs 
OF  Zbbo.] 

VothooAvms  (v69os,  tttegitimaie^  and 
trcSfpos,  lizard).  A  genus  of  Sauropteiygian 
reptiles  from  the  Triassic  (muschelkalk)  de- 
posits of  Germany.  It  offered  much  analogy 
to  the  genera  Qimoeaurue  and  lUsioeaurus. 
The  Nothosaurus  mirabilie,  from  Bayreuth, 
gives  the  earliest  indication  of  the  modification 
of  the  trunk  bones,  which  reaches  its  maximum 
in  the  more  specialised  Sauropterygia^  PUeio- 
tauriUf  and  Piicsaurus. 

Vottee.  In  Law,  that  notice  by  which  a 
party  is  supposed  to  communicate,  or  to  re- 
ceive, the  presumed  or  real  knowledge  which  is 
necessary  to  affect  the  receiver  with  legal  liabili- 
ties. For  instance,  when  a  party  purchases  or 
takes  a  transfer  of  a  debt,  he  must  give  notice  to 
the  debtor  that  he  has  done  so,  and  until  such 
notice  is  given  his  title  is  not  complete,  fur 
the  debtor,  if  he  has  no  notice  of  the  trans- 
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action,  may  pay  his  debt  tu  the  origmal  creditor, 
and  will  he  discharged  by  his  receipt.  Agun, 
if  a  creditor  assigns  his  debt  to  A  and  B 
successively,  and  B  gives  notice  of  his  own 
assignment  to  the  debtor  before  A  gives  notice 
of  his,  B  shall  have  priority  over  A  And  the 
same  rule  applies  to  the  title  to  funds  vested 
in  trustees  and  other  simHar  species  of  propert  j. 
Constructive  notice  is  that  which  is  presumed 
to  arise  from  certain  facts :  as,  for  instance,  in 
equity,  if  a  purchaser  bmr  land  from  A  in 
which  ha  knows  that  B  is  interested,  ai 
mortgagee,  tenant,  or  otherwise,  he  will  be 
deemed  to  have  construdiya  notice  of  the 
actual  extent  of  B's  interest  although  he  nsj 
have  been  misinformed  on  that  point  by  A, 
for  it  is  his  duty  to  seek  infiormation  on  the 
subject  trom  B  himself,  and  in  matters  of  this 
kind  notice  to  the  solicitor  or  agent  is  eqiii- 
valent  to  notice  to  the  principal. 

Notices  which  pass  between  landlord  snd 
tenant  are  familiar  in  practice.  Of  these  the 
most  important  is  notice  to  auit,  which  most 
be  given  by  either  party,  in  me  ordinary  cue 
of  a  tenancy  from  vear  to  year,  six  months 
before  the  termination  of  the  current  year  of 
the  tenancy ;  this  may  of  course  be  varied  bj 
written  agreement,  and  is  said  to  be  so  in  some 
cases  by  Leal  custom.  The  reservation  of  the 
rent  quarterly  does  not  dispense  with  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  half-yearns  notice.  If  the  land- 
lord receives  or  distrains  for  rent  after  serving 
a  notice  to  quit,  it  is  a  waiver  of  that  notice. 

Votlte.  A  variety  of  Palagonite  from  Vsl 
di  Note,  in  Sicily. 

VotodOBta  (Gr.  rdrov,  hack;  hSo6s,  tontkX 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  Lepidopterous  insects. 

VotoneetldeBt    [HTDBooonifUB.] 

Vototlieiliiiii  (Gr.  pSroSf  the  eoulh,  and 
OfipUv,  beast).  A  gigantic  kaiigaroo-like  ani- 
mal, which  flourished  during  the  pliocene 
period  in  Australia.  It  was  undoubtedly  hrr- 
Divorons,  and  offered  many  points  of  analogy 
to  the  existing  koala  (Phaeeotarctos). 

Vottamo  (ItaL).  In  Music,  a  term  origin- 
ally synonymous  with  Sbbbkadb  [which  see] ; 
but  applied  at  ^present  to  a  piece  of  music  in 
which  the  emotions,  chiefly  of  love  and  tender- 
ness, are  developed.  The  nottumo  is  a  favour- 
ite movement  with  modem  pianoforte  composers. 

Voan  (Lat  nomen,  a  name).  In  Grammar, 
that  part  of  speech  which  denotes  a  conctpiion; 
in  contradistinction  to  an  aflirmation  or  judg- 
ment, which  is  expressed  by  a  verh.^  Nouns 
are  divided  into  substantives  and  adjectives; 
the  first  denoting  real  or  supposed  sitiatances, 
the  second  qualities  or  properties  conceived  as 
belonging  to  substances.     [Gbamiiar.] 

Vowaeolite  (Lat  novacula,  a  rasor),  A 
stone  of  which  hones  are  made  for  sharpening 
razors.  It  is  of  a  slaty  structure,  and  owes  its 
quality  of  giving  an  eioge  to  the  metal  to  the 
fine  suidous  particles  which  it  contains. 

Vovattana.  The  followers  of  Kovatianus, 
a  presbyter  of  Rome,  who  founded  a  sect  in 
the  third  century,  which  continued  to  flourish 
to  the  end  of  the  fifth.    Novatian  denied  re- 
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tdmission  into  the  chtirch  to  all  who,  in  time 
of  persecution,  or  on  other  accounts,  had  once 
lapsed  from  ihe  faith.  In  this  extreme  severity 
ho  WHS  opposed  hy  the  greater  number  of  the 
clergy  of  Rome,  and  especially  by  CJomelins, 
upon  whose  election  to  the  see  Kovatian, 
who  was  a  disappointed  candidate,  withdrew 
from  his  communion,  and  established  a  society 
of  which  he  became  himself  the  first  bishop. 
This  sect  was  also  known  by  the  title  of 
Cathari,  or  Puritans,  which  they  assumed  to 
express  their  high  sense  of  the  excellence 
necessary  to  Christians. 

Vowel  (Ital.  novella,  from  Lat  novus,  new). 
A  species  of  prose  fictitious  composition. 

The  Italian  novella,  of  which  the  best  and 
earliest  specimens  are  contained  in  the  Deca^ 
meron  of  Boccaccio,  was  rather  a  short  tale, 
turning  on  an  event,  or  on  a  series  of  adven- 
tures,  of  humour,  pathos,  or  intrigue,  than 
a  novel  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term. 
In  its  present  signification  m  the  English  lan- 
guage it  seems  to  express  a  species  of  fictitious 
narrative  somewhat  different  from  a  romance; 
yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  the  exact 
distinction,  and,  in  the  French  language^  the 
same  name  (roman)  is  used  for  both ;  while  it 
differs  from  a  tale  merely  in  the  dicumstance 
that  a  certain  d^ree  of  length  is  necessary  to 
constitute  a  novel 

Although,  in  fact,  the  terms  fuwd  and 
romance  are  often  used  indifferently,  yet  they 
have  often  been  treated  as  distinct  classes 
of  composition  in  English  literature.  It  may 
perha^  be  said,  that  the  proper  object  of  a 
novel  IS  the  delineation  of  social  manners,  or 
the  developement  of  a  story  foimded  on  the  in- 
cidents of  ordinaiy  life,  or  both  together.  On 
this  hypothesis,  we  must  exclude  from  the 
class  of  novels,  on  the  one  hand,  tales  of 
which  the  incidents  are  not  merely  improba- 
ble (for  this  may  be  the  case  in  a  novel), 
but  occurring  out  of  the  common  course  of 
life,  and  such  as  are  founded  on  imaginary 
times  and  imaginary  manners,  tales  of  super- 
natural incidents,  chivalrous  romances,  &c; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  fictitious  narratives, 
in  which  the  author's  principal  object  is 
neither  the  story  nor  the  costume,  but  which 
are  obviously  written  with  an  ulterior  view. 
Thus,  political,  philosophical,  and  satirical  fic- 
tions are  dearfy  not  to  be  ranked  as  novels. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  no  definition  can  be 
drawn  which  shall,  on  this  subject,  entirely 
satisfy  the  caprices  of  popular  language. 

Of  the  novel,  in  Uiis  confined  sense,  the 
works  of  Richardson,  and  those  of  Fielding  and 
Smollett,  afforded,  perhaps,  the  first  examples 
in  English  literature.  The  first  of  these 
authors  gave  birth  to  the  sentimental  novel, 
the  latter  two  to  the  comic  or  humorous. 
Harivaux,  Pr^vost^  &c.  spread  the  former  style 
of  composition  in  France;  where,  as  well  as 
on  the  Continent  generally,  it  attained  a  high 
degree  of  popularity.  The  novel  of  manners, 
whether  comic  or  serious,  has  generally  been 
a  more  popular  species  of  fiction  in  England, 
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and  has  attained,  perhaps,  its  highest  amount 
of  popularity  in  the  writings  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray. 

Vowels  (Lat.  novelise  constitutiones,  new 
consHtutione).  In  the  Boman  Law,  supple- 
mentary  constitutions  of  some  emperors,  so 
called  because  they  appeared  after  the  au- 
thentic publications  of  law  made  by  them. 
Those  of  Justinian  are  the  best  known,  and 
are  commonly  understood  when  the  general 
term  is  used.  The  Novele,  together  with  the 
Code  and  Digest,  form  the  whole  body  of  law 
which  passes  under  the  name  of  that  emperor. 

Vovemtoer  (Lat.  firom  novem,  nine).  The 
eleventh  month  of  the  Julian  year;  but  the 
ninth  month  in  the  old  Boman  year,  which 
began  with  March.    [Calbkdab  ;  Yeas.] 

Vovember  Bliower.     [Mkteobs,  Lvxin- 

OUB.] 

VowensUes  (Lat.).  Certain  Latin  gods, 
who  are  also  called  Novensides.  The  first 
part  of  the  word  has  been  thought  by  some  Uy 
be  novem,  nine ;  by  others,  nomUf  new.  Hence 
the  word  has  been  taken  as  a  name  for  the 
nine  Muses,  or,  with  more  reason,  for  gods 
newly  introduced  (as  after  the  conquest  of  a 
place),  in  contrast  with  the  dii  indigeles,  or  old 
gods  of  the  country. 

Vowl  Soml&oe  (Lat.  new  men).  Among 
the  Romans,  such  persons  as,  by  their  own 
personal  merits  had  raised  themselves  to  cumle 
dignities  without  the  aid  of  family  connections. 
[Nobiutt;  Noblb.] 

Vovioe  (Lat.  novitins,  new).  A  person 
admitted  into  a  religious  community  as  an  in- 
mate for  the  purpose  of  preparation  for  be- 
coming a  member.  The  state  of  preparation 
is  termed  novitiate.  The  custom  of  giving 
novices  the  religious  dress  did  not  begin  untu 
the  twelfth  century.  The  age  of  profession  is 
fixed  by  the  council  of  Trent  at  sixteen  years. 
During  the  period  of  the  novitiate  the  novice 
is  still  at  liberty  to  relinquish  his  intention. 

Vox  (Lat. ;  Ghr.  y6^).  In  Mytholo^,  the 
goddess  of  night,  daughter  of  Chaos,  sister  of 
Erebus,  darkness,  the  mother  of  .Mher,  air^ 
and  Hemera,  the  day. 

Vojrmdee  (Fr.  noyer).  The  name  given  to 
a  peculiar  punishment  resorted  to  in  the  first 
French  revolution.  The  noyades  were  effected 
by  drawing  out  a  plus  inserted  in  the  bottom 
of  a  boat  in  whicn  the  wretched  victims  were 
launched.  The  genius  of  iniquity,  says  a  writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  often  displays  itself 
in  the  same  invention.  When  Nero  wished  to 
kill  his  mother,  Anicetus  proposed  to  him  to 
place  her  in  a  ship  so  £raiiiied  as  to  open  in  part 
and  deposit  her  in  the  sea,  (Tac  Ann.  lib. 
xiv.  8.) 

Voyau  (Fr.).  A  liqueur  flavoured  by 
bitter  almonds,  or  the  kernels  of  peach  stones. 

Vnolens  (Lat  dim.  of  nux,  a  nut).  In 
Astronomy,  the  solid  part  or  body  of  a  comet, 
as  distinguished  £rom  its  nebulosity.  [Comkt.] 

Nucuros.  In  Botany,  the  central  fleshy 
pulpy  mass  of  an  ovule ;  or  that  part  of  a  seed 
which  is  contained  within  the  testa,  and  con- 
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matM  of  eithe?  tho  embiyo  and  albumen,  or 
of  the  embryo  onljr.  In  lichens,  this  word  is 
applied  to  the  dim  of  the  shield,  which  con- 
tains the  sporales  and  their  cases.  In  the 
language  of  the  older  botanists,  that  which  is 
now  termed  bj  gardeners  a  dove,  i.e.  the 
secondary  bulb  of  a  bulbous  plants  was  called 
a  nucleus. 

Vnenle  (Lat.  nux,  a  nut).  In  Botany, 
either  that  fruit  which  is  otherwise  called  a 
gland  or  acorn,  or  any  small,  hard,  one-seeded 
pericarp.  The  female  organ  in  CS^ara  is  also 
called  a  nueide, 

Mnoum^v^aLommm  A  suborder  of  the 
Cntci/era  in  which  the  silicttles  are  one-celled 
from  the  absence  of  a  replum,  and  often  con- 
tain but  a  single  seed.  ItaHs  fiimishes  an 
illustration. 

Vnde  or  ValEed  Oontraot.  In  Law,  a 
contract  without  any  consideration  for  it,  on 
which  no  action  lies  (ex  nudo  pacto  non  oritur 
actio). 

yodHtomnffhtaw  (Lat.  nndus,  naked; 
branchia,  ffilis).  The  name  of  an  order  of 
hermaphrodite  Ghistropodous  Molluscs  which 
haye  tne  branchise  exposed  on  some  part  of 
the  back. 

Viadlpedalla(Lat.  nudipedalis,  barefooted). 
A  religious  ceremony  among  the  Greeks,  Bo- 
mans,  and  other  nations,  observed  on  account 
of  some  public  calamity,  as  famine,  drought, 
pestilence,  when  women  appeared  with  the 
feet  uncovered. 

Vnditl«a«  In  the  Fine  Arts,  figures  either 
wholly  or  in  part  dirested  of  drapery. 

Wffgeta.  The  name  given  in  California 
and  Australia  to  the  larger  lumps  of  gold 
occasionally  found  in  the  gold  alluyium  of 
those  countries  and  elsewhere.  Smaller  lumps 
are  called  fejpitaa,  and  the  finest  particles  granoa 
or  gold  ^ains.  Nugggots  have  been  Tound  of 
extraordinary  dimensions  and  weight ;  but,  as 
may  be  supposed,  they  are  comparatively  rare. 
They  are  always  water-worn. 

MtBlaances  (from  Lat  nocere,  to  htai). 
In  Law,  nuisances  are  of  two  kinds :  public  or 
common,  which  annoy  the  king^s  subjects  in 
general ;  and  private,  which  are  defined  *  any- 
thing done  to  the  hurt  or  annoyance  of  the 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  of  another.' 
The  general  remedy  for  public  nuisances  is  hj 
indictment  or  presentment;  for  private  nm- 
sances,  by  action  for  damages.  In  either  case, 
the  Court  of  Chancery  will  grant  an  ii^unction 
against  the  continuance  of  the  nuisance ;  and 
this  remedy  is  now  commonly  resorted  to. 

Wnllali.  The  name  given  by  the  Hindus 
to  small  riven  or  streams. 

Vnlliporea  (Lat.  nullus,  none;  porus,  a 
pore).  The  name  of  a  family  of  Lithophytous 
Polypes,  the  axis  of  which  presents  no  visible 
pores  on  its  surface. 

VulUty  of  BKamacOt  Svlt  for.  In 
Law,  this  suit  is  instituted  for  the  puipose 
of  obtaining  a  sentence  in  the  Court  of  Ma- 
trimonial Causes  declaring  a  marriage  void 
which,    without   such   sentence,  is   voidable 
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only.  [MiABiAGik  Law  or.l  Also^  sometimes 
where  a  marriage  is  actually  void  from  the 
drcnmstanees  under  which  it  was  eontrMSted, 
in  order  to  procure  a  solemn  judicial  deelaza- 
tion  to  that  effect 

Wnmber  (Lat  numerus).  Number  is  de- 
fined by  Euclid  to  be  an  assemblage  or  collec- 
tion of  units  or  things  of  the  same  species. 
This  definition  excludes  the  unit  itself,  or  1. 
Newton  defines  number  as  the  abstract  ratio 
of  one  quantity  to  another  quantity  of  the 
same  species ;  and  hence  there  are  three  kinds 
of  numbers,  namely,  inteffers,  fractions^  and 
surds.  Number,  abstractedly  considered,  eoa- 
veys  merely  the  notion  of  time$  or  repetiOone, 

Mathematicians  consider  numbers  under 
different  points  of  view,  or  with  relation  to 
different  prcmerties ;  and  hence  arise  the  va- 
rious distinctions  which  have  been  introduced, 
as  even  or  odd,  whole  or  fractJonal,  rational  or 
irrational,  perfect  or  imperfect,  prime  or  com- 
posite, abundant  or  defective^  sunple  or  com- 
plex, &c  Numbers  also  acquire  various  de- 
nominations from  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  composed;  as  triangular  numbers,  pyn* 
midal  numbers,  polygon^  numbeis,  Ac  [See 
the  respective  aqjectives.] 

Wombers  of  ^wnionllli 

NUXBBBS.] 

Vombonv  Tlioor  J  oft  By  this  name  it  is 
customary  to  difdangnish  that  branch  of  Mathe- 
matics which,  transoBuding  ordinary  arithmetic, 
is  concerned  principally  with  the  theory  of 
congruences  and  the  theory  of  homogeneous 
forma,  both  of  which  theories  are  closely 
connected  with  the  solution  of  indetenninste 
equations.  In  a  work  of  the  present  kind, 
any  exposition,  however  brief,  of  more  than 
the  mere  elements  of  the  theory  would  be  oat 
of  place.  We  shall,  therefore,  limit  ourselves 
here  to  a  reference  to  some  of  the  best  woiks 
on  the  subject,  and  reserve,  for  their  appro- 
priate places,  brief  enunciationa  of  a  few  A  the 
more  salient  theorems,  and  short  explanatioDS 
of  the  more  frequently  occurring  tefthnical 
expressions. 

The  standard  works  on  the  Theoiy  of 
Numbers  are  the  Disotcwdtofisi  Aritkmdkm 
of  Gauss  (lipsim  1801)  and  the  TMotm  ie» 
Nombres  of  Legendre  (Paris  1830).  Almost 
every  modem  mathemattdan  of  eminence, 
however,  has  contributed  more  or  less  to  the 
advancement  of  the  theory.  In  the  collected 
works  of  Euler,  Oauss,  Jacobi,  Cauchy, 
Dirichlet,  Lagrange,  Eisenstein,  Poinsot»  and 
others,  numerous  memoirs  on  the  subjert  will 
be  found;  whilst  the  recent  mathematieal 
journals  and  academical  transactions  contain 
researches  in  the  same  wide  field,  by  all  the 
ablest  of  living  mathematicians.  Every  student 
of  the  Theory  of  Numbers  will  do  well  to 
consult  IMessor  H.  J.  8.  Smith's  excellent 
'Reports  on  the  Theory  of  Numbers,'  whidi 
commenced  in  the  TVansaeiumi  of  the  BrUisk 
Auociation  for  1859.  He  will  find  the  coodse 
and  lucid  critical  history  of  the  subject  which 
is  there  given,  rendered  doubly  vunable  by 
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copiooB  references  to  the  original  80iixce8  of 
information. 

[NxOMBfU.] 

The  name  under  vhich  CuTier 
separated  the  curlews,  as  a  distinct  genus,  from ' 
the  other  Scolopaces  of  linnsus.    They  hare  a  | 
beak  arcuated  like  that  of  the  ihis,  but  it  is 
more  slender,  and  is  cylindrical  throughout;  j 
the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  extends  beyond  , 
the  end  of  the  lower  one,  and  projects  a  little 
downwards  in  front  of  it.    The  toes  are  pal- 
mated  at  the  base. 

Vmnarals.  The  symbols  or  characters  by 
which  numbers  are  expressed.    [Notation.] 

Vmneimtlon.  The  primary  object  of 
numeration  is  to  find  names  for  the  different 
numbers ;  and,  as  there  are  an  infinite  of  num- 
bers, while  the  number  of  words  is  limited,  it 
became  necessaiy  to  devise  some  systematic 
method  of  combining  a  few  words,  so  as  to  ez- 

fress  by  means  of  them  any  number  whatever, 
t  is  obvious  that  when  laise  numbers  are  to 
be  expressed,  the  lower  scsles,  as  the  binary, 
ternary,  &C.,  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient 
on  account  of  the  multitude  of  words  that 
would  be  reouired.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a 
name  is  required  for  at  least  every  unit  in  the 
scale,  a  veiy  high  scale  would  be  no  less  incon- 
venient In  the  denary  scale,  the  nomenclature 
is  sufficiently  convenient^  and  in  our  language 
almost  perfectly  regular.  A  name  is  given  to 
the  9  units  of  the  first  order ;  the  unit  of  the 
second  order  is  ten ;  and  by  the  different  com- 
binations of  this  word  all  numbers  are  named 
to  09:  eleven  and  twelve  are  only  apparent 
exceptions.  A  new  appellation  is  wanted  for 
the  unit  of  the  third  order,  or  hundred.  This 
suffices  till  we  reach  the  fourth  order,  or 
thousands ;  and  might  even  have  sufficed  to  a 
hundred  hundreds,  or  ten  thousand.  A  thou- 
sand thousands  is  called  a  million,  and  a  mil- 
lion millions  a  billion ;  further  continuation  is 
useless. 

The  second  object  of  numeration  is  to  express 
the  nomenclature  thus  formed  by  the  combina- 
tions of  a  small  number  of  written  symbols. 
This  is  most  conveniently  effected  bv  die  veiy 
refined  artifice  of  giving  to  each  symbol  a  local 
as  well  as  an  absolute  value.  So  that  the  same 
symbol,  8  for  example,  is  made  to  express  not 
only  3  unitSf  but  3  tens,  3  hundreds,  3  thousands 
&e. ;  or  3  tenth  parts,  3  hundredth  parts,  &e., 
according  to  its  distance,  to  the  left  or  right, 
from  the  unites  place  in  any  combination  of 
symbols.    [Notation.] 

Vamarator.  In  Arithmetic,  that  part  of 
the  numerical  expression  of  a  fraction  which 
indicates  how  many  of  those  parts  into  which 
the  unit  is  supposed  to  be  divided  are  expressed. 
Thus,  in  the  fraction  A,  the  lower  number  12 
is  the  denominator,  and  shows  that  the  unit  is 
divided  into  12  parts ;  7  is  the  numerator,  and 
shows  how  many  of  those  parts  are  to  be  taken. 
Wamarioal.  A  term  used  in  Mathematics 
in  opposition  to  alffebraieal  or  literal.  Thus  a 
numerical  equation  is  one  whose  coefficients  are 
tkUeJcpressed numhets,   [Equatiox.]  Again,  in 
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speaking  of  the  numerical  value  of  a  quantity, 
as  opposed  to  its  algebraical  value,  the  prefixed 
sign  IS  not  regarded.  Thus  the  numerical 
vidue  of  —7  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  —6,  al- 
though the  former  has  a  less  algebraical  value. 
Vnmlda  (from  Numidia,  where,  however, 
this  bird  was  not  found).  The  bird  N.  meleaaris, 
termed  pintado  by  the  Spanish,  and  peari-hen 
and  Guinea-hen  by  the  ^iglish,  forms  the  type 
of  this  genus.  This  bird  came  originally  from 
the  western  coast  of  Africa;  and  since  its 
introduction  into  England  it  has  been  widely 
^Uffiised.  When  transported  to  Jamaica,  it 
reverts  to  its  original  wild  condition.  Two 
species  of  the  genus  are  known,  the  second 
(N,  cristata)  inhabiting  Southern  Africa. 

M^mlamattoa  (firom  Or.  p6fAur/»a,  Lat-. 
nummus,  a  coin).  The  science  of  coins  and 
medals.  The  distinction  between  these  classes 
of  objects  is,  in  modem  times,  *hat  the  coin 
is  struck  for  the  purpose  of  circulation  as 
money ;  the  medal  not  as  a  piece  of  money,  but 
as  a  token  commemorative  of  some  person  or 
event.  But  ancient  coins  are  often  termed,  in 
common  lansuage,  medals.  The  parts  of  a 
coin  or  medal  are :  the  obverse  or  face,  contain- 
ing generally  the  head,  bust,  or  figure  of  the 
sovereign  or  person  in  whose  honour  the  medal 
was  struck,  or  some  emblematic  figure  in  the 
coins  of  commonwealths ;  and  the  reverse,  con- 
taining various  figures  or  words.  The  words 
around  the  border  of  the  coin  form  what  is 
termed  the  legend,  those  in  the  middle  the  ra- 
scrintion ;  when  occupying  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  pieces,  and  separated  from  the  rest  by 
a  horizontal  line,  they  are  termed  the  exergue. 

The  earliest  Ghredan  coins  which  we  possess 
appear  to  have  been  nearly  of  a  spherical  shape. 
They  contain,  on  the  obverse,  some  emblems  of 
the  particular  cities  which  struck  them,  and  on 
the  reverse,  deep  indentations  made  by  the 
puncheon  in  whicn  the  metal  was  held  while 
the  obverse  was  struck.  These  marks,  or  the 
die,  were  soon  brought  into  a  moro  regular 
shape,  sometimes  forming  a  neat  square,  some- 
times a  circle.  Types  were  afterwards  intro- 
duced on  both  surfaces  of  the  coin,  by  inserting 
some  small  object  in  one  compartment  of  the 
die.  Ancient  coins  have  been  divided  into 
various  historical  series,  aa  exhibited  in  the 
following  table: — 

^  Of  OnBOia  Propria  and  tlie 
Idaiidii 

Of  Greek  oolonlee. 

Of  Onooo-Aslatio  cities. 

^KingBof  Maoedon. 

Kings  of  states  formed  out 
of  the  ICaoedonian  oon- 
Qneste :  Syria,  Egypt, 
so.  ko. ;  and  the  mde- 
pendent  princes  of  Bpi- 

^   ms  and  Syncaae. 

Bomaaasaea. 

Coins  of  the  famlliei. 

Bomai). 

Grecian.— Prorincee,  Colo- 
nies, and  Municipia. 

1.  Eoropean ;  of  Ttaraoe,  &c 

2.  Asiatlo ;  of  Persia,  &c. 
,3.  African. 


Oredaa 


Roman 


Barbarian 


1.  OiTiO 


S.  Xonazohio 


1.  Consnlar 


2.  Imperial 
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The  objecta  on  Grecian  civic  coins  are  either, 
1.  the  emblems  of  the  cities;  2.  figures  of 
deities,  and  their  attributes ;  3.  miscellaneous 
or  general  symbols,  usurped  by  many  states 
and  cities,  usually  consisting  of  warlike  objects. 
The  legends  on  Greek  republican  coins  are 
cither  the  name  of  the  dty  or  its  initial  letters; 
or  monograms,  i  e.  figures  forming  a  portion 
of  the  name,  in  which  the  characters  are  so 
interlaced  that  a  limb  of  one  applies  to  many. 

The  earliest  coins  which  bore  the  heads  of 
princes  were  those  of  Maoedon,  oommencinff 
with  Alexander  the  Great,  and  dosixig  with 
the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of  the  £sgid» 
in  the  Augustan  age.  Four  principal  series 
of  Grecian  monarc^cal  coins  (either  of  Greek 
states  or  such  as  adopted  the  Greek  language 
and  customs)  have  been  formed:  1.  Of  Mace- 
don;  2.  Of  Sicily,  Caria,  Cyprus,  Heraclea, 
Fontus ;  3.  Of  "Egypt,  Sviia^  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus,  Thrace,  &c.  &c,  trom  the  era  of 
Alexander  the  Great  down  to  that  of  Christ ; 
4.  Of  dynasties  which  flourished  subsequently 
to  the  latter  era;  including  some  kmgs  of 
Thrace,  Bosphorus,  and  Farthia,  with  those  of 
Comagene,  £dessa,  Judsa ;  to  which  may  be 
added  some  lines  of  Bomanised  monarchs,  as 
those  of  Mauritania.  The  most  beautiful 
monarchic  series  are  those  of  the  Seleucidie  in 
Syria,  and  of  the  Ftolemies  in  Bgypt  The 
unit  of  the  Grecian  silyer  coinage,  in  point  of 
value,  may  be  considered  as  the  drachma,  which 
is  of  a  size  between  our  sixpence  and  shilling ; 
the  smallest  silver  coin  is  the  dichalcos,  only  ^th 
of  the  drachma ;  the  largest)  the  tetradrachma, 
containing  four  drachmae.  The  commonest 
sold  coin  is  the  didrachma,  weighing  two  silver 
drachmiB,  and  in  value  20«.  or  I6s,  sterling. 
Grecian  copper  coins  are  generally  small. 

The  Roman  coinage  differs  from  the  Grecian 
in  many  respects ;  the  greater  size  of  the  copper 
coins  in  early  times,  and  their  superior  work- 
manship in  later,  the  prevailing  simplicity 
of  devices,  &c.,  form  characteristic  marks  of 
difference.  In  the  first  period  of  the  republic 
they  were  cast.  The  consular  copper  coins 
have  separate  symbols  for  the  pieces,  according 
to  their  respective  value ;  as  the  head  of  Janus 
for  the  as,  Jupiter  for  the  semia,  &c.  The  as 
also  bore  the  impress  1,  to  denote  its  quality 
of  unity  as  a  measure  of  ralne.  The  name 
faimly  coins,  applied  to  many  coins  of  the 
republic,  arose  m>m  the  custom  of  inserting 
the  name  of  some  distinguished  family  in  the 
field  of  the  coins.  A  sUver  coinage  was  first 
introduced  into  Rome  226  b.  c.  The  oldest  coin 
was  the  denarius,  equivalent  to  ten  asses :  the 
earliest  of  these  have  the  head  of  Janus,  for 
which  that  of  Rome  was  afterwards  substituted 
on  the  obverse,  with  a  variety  of  symbols  on 
the  reverse.  The  coinage  of  gold  was  intro- 
duced into  Rome  sixty  years  after  that  of 
silver:  the  pieces  were — ^the  scrupulum,  one- 
third  of  the  denarius  in  weight ;  a  coin  weigh- 
ing two-thirds ;  and  another  weighing  a  whole 
denarius.  Afterwards  the  chief  gold  coin  was 
the  aureus  (twice  the  weight  of  the  denarius). 
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I  The  imperial  Roman  coins  form  by  far  thf* 
most  complete  and  varied  series  which  we 
possess  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  The 
symbols  on  the  reverse  have  been  amnged 
under  four  heads :  as  relating  to  religion,  war, 
games,  and  the  embellishments  of  the  city, 
under  the  ntmierous  subdivisions  of  these 
subjects.  The  obverses  contain  the  portniti 
of  emperors  and  empresses.  The  characters 
on  the  reverses  of  the  coins  are,  generallj 
speaking,  explanatory  of  the  t^;  expressing 
in  a  few  brief  woras  the  history  of  some 
occurrence  immediately  after  which  the  coin 
was  struck,  &c.  The  legends  on  the  obverse 
mostly  contain  titles  annexed  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  often  expressed  in  abbreviations  pro- 
ductive of  not  a  httle  obscurity. 

Not  less  than  three  hun&ed  portraits  are 
preserved  in  the  series  of  Roman  imperial  coins. 
The  term  medalUon  is  applied  to  those  pro- 
ductions of  the  Roman  or  provincial  mints 
which,  in  gold,  exceed  the  size  of  the  aureus; 
in  silver,  of  the  denarius ;  in  copper,  of  the 
largest  capper  coin  of  ascertained  value.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  they  were  intended  for 
circulation  as  coins,  or  struck,  like  mecUIs 
among  ourselves,  as  commemorative  tokens. 

Modem  coins  present  so  wide  a  variety  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  include  any  clarifi- 
cation of  them  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
notioe.  In  Britain,  Roman  coins  were  current 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons :  we  have  the 
coins  of  five  out  of  the  seven  kingdoms  of 
the  heptarchv ;  among  them  some  snuJl  copper 
coins,  the  only  specimens  of  that  metal  comrd 
before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Coins  struck 
prior  to  the  reiffn  of  Charlee  II.  had  their 
devices  impressed  by  the  blows  of  a  hammt^r. 
The  system  of  lettering  on  the  ed^es,  which 
was  succeeded  by  graining,  was  devised  in 
order  to  obviate  the  fraudulent  practice  of 
clipping  and  filing  the  current  coin. 

Vmmniilltmk  An  extinct  genus  of  fora- 
miniferous  Acrites,  of  a  thin  lenticular  shape, 
divided  internally  into  small  chambers.  These 
occur  so  abundantly  in  some  parts  of  the  chalk 
formation,  that  the  name  of  nummulitic  lime- 
stone is  given  to  the  strata  so  characterised. 

Ifnmmnlltio  Vormatloii.  A  very  re- 
markable series  of  limestones,  often  of  great 
thickness,  containing  a  peculiar  fossil,  the  Knc- 
icuuTB,  in  incredible  abundance,  belonging  to 
the  middle  division  of  the  lower  tertiaries,  and 
ranging  more  widely  than  any  known  tertiary 
rock.  They  reach  from  China  by  the  Himalayan 
Mountains  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  thence 
by  Fersia  to  the  Mediterranean,  entering  large- 
ly into  the  Carpathian  and  Alpine  mountain 
masses,  extending  through  the  South  of  France 
to  the  Fyrenees,  and  thence  across  to  the  south 
of  Spain  and  the  north  of  Africa.  In  the  Alps 
the  nummulitic  beds  are  called  Fltbch  Fwhich 
seej.  As  a  single  group  of  deposits  charac- 
terised uniformly  by  the  same  fostsils,  the  num- 
mulitic formation  is  certainly  the  most  widely 
spread  of  all  the  tertiaries ;  and  although  not 
represented  in  England  in  precise^  the  samo 
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form  as  elaewhere,  the  foraminiferoiifl  fosstls  of 
the  London  clay  are  doubtless  of  the  same 
date. 

So  widely  distributed  are  these  deposits,  that 
they  extend  orer  an  area  measuring  no  less 
than  twenty-five  degrees  of  latitude  and  100 
degrees  of  longitude  in  extent.  In  Western 
Thibet  they  have  been  found  16,600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  China  they  are  met 
with,  and  they  are  known  throughout  Eastern 
BengaL 

muielo  (ItaL  from  Lat.  nuntius,  a  met' 
Benger).  An  envoy  of  the  pope  to  the  court  of 
an  emperor  or  king  to  negotiate  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  [Lboatb.]  Before  the  council  of 
Trent  the  papal  nuncios  acted  as  judges  in 
the  first  instance  of  matters  which  lav  within 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  but  since  that  time 
they  hare  formed  a  kind  of  court  of  appeal  from 
the  decisions  of  the  respective  bishops.  This 
jurisdiction,  however,  holds  ffood  only  in  those 
countries  which  still  hold  themselves  subject 
to  the  decretals  and  discipline  of  the  council  of 
Trent ;  for  in  other  kingdoms  and  states,  such 
as  France,  Austria,  &&,  which,  though  Roman 
Catholic,  hold  themselves  independent  of  the 
Boman  pontiff  in  matters  of  discipline,  the 
|>apal  nuncio  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever,  and 
18  invested  merely  with  a  diplomatic  character, 
like  the  ambassadors  of  any  secular  power. 
In  1863  the  court  of  Rome  had,  nominally, 
twelve  nuncios  in  different  cotmtries;  but 
several  of  those  were  attached  to  the  small 
Italian  courts,  abolished  by  the  union  of 
Italy. 

Vtineapatlwe  ISHl  (Lat  nuncupo,  1 
name).  In  Law,  a  will  orally  delivered  by  the 
testator.  By  English  law,  however,  all  wills 
must,  as  a  general  rule,  be  in  writing,  and 
executed  wi£h  certain  prescribed  formalities; 
but  an  exception  prevails  in  some  cases  and 
for  some  purposes  in  favour  of  soldiers  on  an 
actual  mifitary  expedition  and  of  seamen  at 
sea.    [Will,] 

Vtindiiise  (Lat).  The  market-days  or 
fairs  at  Rome  were  so  called,  because  they 
recurred  everv  ninth  day.  jOn  this  day  the 
people  from  the  country  and  the  neighbouring 
towns  flocked  to  Rome  with  the  produce  of 
their  farms  or  industry.  On  that  day,  alao,  all 
public  proclamations  were  made,  causes  heard, 
witnesses  cited,  and  judgments  given.  The 
nundin»  were  feria  or  dies  ne/asti  for  the 
populus  or  patricians,  while  for  the  plebs  they 
were  dies  fasti;  but  it  is  said  that  this  dis- 
tinction was  removed  by  the  Lex  Jlortensia, 

Vans  (ItaL  nonna).  Female  devotees 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  who,  like  the 
monks  of  the  other  sex,  seclude  themselves  in 
religious  communities. 

Among  nuns,  as  among  monks,  there  are 
various  orders ;  some  devoting  themselves  en- 
tirely to  contemplation  and  spiritual  exercises, 
but  many  others  to  the  more  active  duties 
of  private  and  public  charity.  [Monachisx  ; 
Ordkrs,  Rsligious  ;  see  also  the  several  orders 
of  nuns  under  their  respective  heads.] 
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WapliAr  (Arab,  noufar).  One  of  the  Water- 
lilies  of  our  streams  and  rivers.  N.  ItUea  is 
the  Yellow  Water-lily,  whose  broad  orbicular 
leaves  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  Uie 
yellow  blossoms  with  a  perfume  of  brandy 
(hence  called  brandy^botttes)  rising  here  and 
there  between  them.  The  seeds  contain  a 
good  deal  of  starch,  and  are  sometimes  used 
as  food. 

Vorserj.  In  Gardening,  a  plot  of  ground, 
or  an  entire  garden,  set  apart  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  plants,  more  particularly  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  situation  ought  to  be  open  and  airy,  and 
the  soil  of  an  average  quality,  neither  too 
heavy  nor  too  light,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
m^ority  of  plants.  In  a  complete  nursery 
there  ought  also  to  be  shady  borders  for  plants 
requiring  shade,  and  beds  or  compartments  of 
peat  soil,  or  other  peculiar  soils,  for  such  plants 
as  are  not  readily  propagated  and  grown  in 
ordinary  soils.  Where  tender  plants  are  propa- 
gated, or  where  hardy  plants  are  to  be  raised 
from  seeds  or  struck  from  cuttings  which  are 
not  easily  germinated  or  rooted  in  the  open 
ground  and  in  the  ordinary  manner,  hot-beds, 
frames,  and  hand-glasses  are  also  requisite. 

Every  private  garden  of  any  extent  requires 
a  nursery  to  raise  and  bring  forward  young 
plants  as  a  reserve  for  supplying  failures  by 
disease  or  accident  in  the  general  garden ;  and 
in  every  country  where  private  gardens  or 
plantations  of  trees  are  frequent,  public  or 
commercial  nurseries  are  formed  by  persons 
who  adopt  nursery  gardening  as  a  business. 

Vuasleilte.  A  phosphate  of  lead  and  lime 
with  chloride  of  lead,  occurring  in  obtuse 
rhombohedrons  of  a  yellowish,  greenish,  or 
greyish  colour,  with  a  faint  waxy  lustre,  at 
Kussi&re,  in  the  department  of  the  Rh6ne,  in 
France. 

Vat  (Lat  nux).  In  Botany,  a  hard  inde- 
hiscent  pericarp  usually  containing  only  one 
seed.  Tne  woxd  nut  is  also  applied  in  popular 
language  to  the  fruit  or  kernel  of  the  seed  of 
various  plants,  some  of  the  more  important 
instances  being  those  of  Moringa  pterygo- 
sperma,  the  Ben-nut ;  of  Cargocar  nuciferum, 
the  Butter-nut ;  of  Anacardium  oceidentale^ 
the  Cashew-nut;  of  Castanea  vesca,  the  Chest- 
nut ;  of  Cola  acuminata,  the  Kola-nut ;  of 
Arackis  hvpogaa,  the  Oround-nut;  of  docus 
nucifera,  the  Cocoa-nut;  of  Pkytelepkas  macro* 
earpa,  the  Ivory-nut;  of  Semtcarpns  Anaear- 
dittm,  the  Marking-nut ;  of  Cureas  pttrgans, 
the  Physic-nut ;  of  Strgchnos  ntix  vomica,  the 
Poison-nut ;  of  LtcgtMs  Zalfucqfo,  the  Sapucaia- 
nut  and  various  oUiers. 

The  name  is  also  commonly  applied  to  the 
fruit  of  different  species  of  Corgfus  or  hazel. 
The  kernels  of  these  have  a  mild  farinaceous 
oily  taste,  agreeable  to  most  palates.  A  kind 
of  chocolate  nas  been  prepared  from  ihem,  and 
they  have  sometimes  been  made  into  bread.  The 
expressed  oil  of  hazel  nuts  is  little  inferior  to 
that  of  almonds.  Besides  those  raised  at  home, 
nuts  are  imported  from  different  parts  of  France, 
Portugal,  and  Spain,  but  chiefly  from  the  lattei; 


NUT  OF  A  SCREW 

The  Spanish  nuts  in  highest  estimation,  though 
sold  by  the  name  of  Barcelona  nnts,  are  not 
shipped  thence,  but  from  Tarragona,  whence 
the  annual  ayerage  pJEport  is  estimated  at  from 
25,000  to  30,000  bags,  4  to  the  ton. 

arnt  of  a  Borew.  In  Architecture,  a  piece 
of  wood,  iron,  or  other  metal  pierced  cylindri- 
callj,  wherein  is  cut  a  spiral  groove,  adapted 
to  an  external  cylindrical  spiral  cut  in  relief  in 
a  bolt.  Its  use  is  to  screw  two  bodies  together, 
a  head  being  placed  on  one  end  of  the  bolt  to 
counteract  the  action  of  the  nut,  and  to  keep 
the  bodies  to  be  connected  in  contact.  Two 
bodies  are  thus  held  together  by  compression, 
the  bolt  between  the  head  and  the  nut  acting 
as  a  tie. 

amtatloii  (Lat  nutatio,  a  nodding).  In 
Astronomy,  the  name  siven  to  a  small  gyratory 
moTement  of  the  earth  s  axis,  in  yirtue  of  which; 
if  it  subsisted  alone  without  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  the  pole  of  the  equator  would 
describe  among  the  stars,  in  a  period  of  about 
nineteen  years,  a  small  ellipse,  having  its  longer 
axis  equal  to  18*6",  and  its  shorter  one  to  13-74" ; 
the  longer  being  directed  to  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic. 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  this 
phenomenon,  it  is  necessaiy  to  consider  it  in 
connection  with  that  of  precession,  as  both  de- 
pend on  the  same  physical  cause,  and  form, 
in  fact,  essential  constituent  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  great  phenomenon.  The  action  of 
the  sun  and  moon  on  the  protuberant  mass 
about  the  earth's  equator  tends  constantly  to 
draw  the  plane  of  the  equator  towards  that  of 
the  eoliptic,  or  to  diminish  the  angle  between 
them.  In  consequence  of  the  earth's  rapid 
rotation  about  its  axis,  the  inclination  of  the  two 
planes  is  not  permanently  altered,  but  a  motion 
is  communicated  to  the  plane  of  the  equator,  of 
such  a  kind  that  its  axis  revolves  with  a  slow 
conical  motion  about  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic ; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  pole  of  the 
equator  describes  a  circle  in  the  heavens  about 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  as  a  centre,  keeping 
constantly  at  the  same  mean  distance  of  about 
23**  28'  from  it.  The  direction  of  this  motion 
is  from  east  to  west,  and  its  velocity  amounts 
only  to  60'1"  annually,  so  that  the  whole  circle 
requires  for  its  description  a  period  of  25,868 
years. 

As  the  effect  of  the  sun  or  moon  in  giving  the 
earth  a  motion  about  its  centre  of  gravity  varies 
with  the  distance  of  the  attracting  body  from 
the  plane  of  the  equator,  it  is  evident  that  the 
effect  of  the  sun  is  greatest  at  the  solstices,  and 
is  reduced  to  nothing  at  the  equinoxes.  On 
this  account,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is 
subject  to  a  small  semi-annual  variation,  de- 
pending on  the  sun  alone.  This  is  called  the 
golar  nutation.  Its  existence  is,  however,  only 
a  deduction  from  the  theory  of  attraction ;  for 
its  amount^  which  is  less  than  half  a  second,  is 
too  small  to  be  sensible  to  observation.  The 
result  produced  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
sun  and  moon  is  called  the  luni'Solar  nutation ; 
though  the  sensible  part  of  it  is  produced  only 
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by  the  moon,  and  follows  exactly  the  period  of 
the  moon's  nodes. 

The  uranographical  effect  of  the  natation 
is  to  produce  a  periodical  fluctuation  of  the 
apparent  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  of  the 
velocity  of  the  retrogression  of  the  equinoctial 
points.  In  fact,  the  circle  which  the  pole  of 
the  equator  would  describe  by  virtue  of  pre- 
cession is  by  nutation  changed  into  a  wayj 
line.  Hence  arises  the  distinction  between 
apparent  and  mean  right  ascension  and  decli- 
nation ;  the  former  being  given  by  direct  ob8e^ 
vation,  and  the  latter  being  the  results  obtained 
when  the  observed  places  of  objects  have  been 
cleared  of  the  periodical  fluctuations  arising 
from  nutation.  FormulsB  and  tables^  for  the 
reduction  of  observations  to  a  common  epoch, 
are  given  in  all  works  on  practical  astronomy. 
The  discovery  of  the  nutation  of  the  terrestrial 
axis  belongs  to  Bradley,  and  was  a  consequence 
of  his  other  great  discovery,  the  abeiratloQ  of 
light. 

arnteraeker.  A  rare  British  bird  of  the 
order  PictB^  belonging  to  the  genus  Nucifraga, 
and  termed  earyocatactes  (Or.  Ka^yoKatriterni), 
from  its  habit  of  cracking  the  shells  of  nuts 
to  obtain  the  kernel.  It  is  of  the  sise  of  a 
jackdaw,  but  with  longer  taiL  It  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  nuthatch. 

ygtliateli.  The  name  of  a  shy  and  soli- 
tary bird  of  the  genus  Sitta  {8.  europaa).  It 
frequents  woods,  and  feeds  c^efly  on  insects; 
but  it  also  eats  the  kernel  of  the  hazel  nuty  which 
it  cracks  by  fixing  it  in  a  chink,  and  striking  it 
from  above  with  all  its  force.  The  nuthatch 
lays  her  eggs  in  holes  of  trees,  and  hisses 
like  a  snake  when  disturbed. 

Vntmer.  The  fruit  of  the  Hfyristica  flio»- 
chata  (officinalis),  a  beautlM  tree  of  the  Jfyrw- 
ticttcetr,  which  grows  in  the  Molucca  islands. 
All  the  parts  of  this  tree  are  very  aromatic ;  but 
only  those  portions  of  the  fruit  called  ntaee  and 
nutmeg  are  sent  into  the  market.  The  entire 
fruit  is  a  species  of  drupe,  of  an  ovoid  form,  of 
the  size  of  a  peach,  and  furrowed  longitudi- 
nally. The  nutmeg  is  the  innermost  kernel  or 
seed,  contained  in  a  thin  shell  which  is  Bu^ 
rounded  by  the  mace;  and  this  again  is  en- 
closed in  a  tough  fleshy  skin,  which  opening  at 
the  tip  separates  into  two  valves.  The  nut^ 
meg  tree  yields  three  crops  annually :  one  in 
April,  which  is  the  best ;  one  in  August,  and 
one  in  December. 

Good  nutmegs  should  be  dense,  and  feel 
heavy  in  the  hand.  When  they  have  been 
perforated  by  worms,  they  feel  light;  and 
though  the  holea  have  been  fraudulently  stop- 
ped, the  unsound  ones  may  be  easily  detected 
by  this  criterion. 

Nutmegs  afford  two  oily  products.  1.  Butter 
of  nutmeg,  vulgarly  called  oil  of  mace,  is  ob- 
tained in  the  Moluccas,  by  expression,  fh)m  the 
fresh  nutmees,  to  the  amount  of  60  per  cent. 
of  their  weight.  It  is  a  reddish-yellow  butter- 
like substance,  interspersed  with  light  and  dark 
streaks,  and  possesses  the  agreeable  smell  and 
taste  of  the  nutmeg  from  the  presence  of  a 
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TolaUle  oiL  It  oonnata  of  tvo  &t8 ;  one  reddish 
and  soft,  soluble  in  cold  alcohol;  anotherwhite 
and  solid,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  2.  The  vola- 
tile oil  knovn  aa  oii  tf  mace,  deposits  a  stear- 
optene  which  hsfl  been  called  myruticin. 

VatrUi  (Span.)^  This  name  for  the  Myo- 
potatmts  Bonariensis  (Commerson),  the  Coypu 
of  Molina,  and  the  Quoiya  of  B'Azara,  is 
deriyed  most  probably  from,  some  supposed 
similarity  of  Uie  coypd,  in  appearance  and 
habits,  to  the  otter,  the  Spanish  name  for  which 
is  nutria. 

like  the  beaver,  the  ooypi  is  furnished  with 
two  kinds  of  for ;  vis.  the  Ions  ruddy  hair, 
which  gives  the  tone  of  ooloor,  ana  the  brownish 
ash-coloured  fur  at  its  base,  which,  like  the 
down  of  the  beaver,  is  of  much  importance 
in  hat-making,  and  the  cause  of  the  animal's 
commercial  vidue. 

The  habits  of  the  coypi  are  much  like  those 
of  most  of  the  other  aquatic  Bodent  animals. 
Its  principal  food,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  vege- 
table. It  affects  the  neighbourhood  of  water, 
swims  perfectly  well,  and  burrows  in  the 
ground.  The  female  brings  forth  f^om  five  to 
seven  at  a  time;  and  the  ^oung  always  ac- 
company her.  The  coypi&  is  easily  domesti- 
cated, and  its  manners  in  captivity  are  very 
mild.  (Martin,  Proeeedinffs  of  th§  Zoological 
Society,  1836.) 

Nutria  fur,  largely  used  in  the  hat  manu- 
facture, has  become,  within  the  last  fifleen 
or  twenty  years,  an  article  of  very  considerable 
commercial  importance.  The  imports  fluctuate 
considerably,  as  many  as  600,000  skins  having 
been  sometimes  imported  annually  from  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Chili ;  but  the  wars  between  these 
states  have  reduced  the  exports  to  about  3,000 
skins. 

VntritloBa  The  ultimate  and  proximate 
components  of  the  food  of  animals,  and  the 
processes  by  which  it  is  elaborated  in  the 
vegetable  world,  are  subjects  which  have  been 
elsewhere  adverted  to  [Diobstiok  ;  Food]  :  it 
only  remains  to  notice  a  few  of  the  leading 
points  bearing  upon  the  physiology  of  animal 
nutrition.  It  is  the  business  of  the  vegetable 
creation  to  absorb  certain  substances  from  the 
soil  and  from  the  atmosphere,  and  to  convert 
them  into  parts  of  themselves.  These  sub- 
stances are  the  media  by  which  inorganic 
compounds,  as  they  are  usually  termed  are 
changed  into  organic  prodvetr,  and  it  is  through 
their  functions,  and  in  their  structures,  that 
the  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  of  the 
atmosphere,  together  with  various  substances 
derived  from  the  soil,  are  converted  into  the  in- 
numerable products  of  the  vegetable  world.  Of 
these  products,  such  only  as  are  essential  parts 
of  the  food  of  animals  need  be  mentioned  nere ; 
gum,  starch,  sugar,  and  &t»  for  instance^  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  several  albuminoids 
or  azotised  substances.  But  besides  these,  there 
are  required,  for  the  building  up  of  the  frame  of 
the  herbivorous  or  grazing  animals,  many  other 
substances,  which  pass  from  the  soil  into  the 
plant,  and  through  the  plant  into  the  animal; 
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such  as  various  earthy  and  saline  products 
(compounds  containing  metals  and  metalloids) 
essential  to  animal  growth :  so  that  if  we  look 
at  the  composition  of  the  food  of  animals,  in 
reference  to  its  ultimate  elements,  we  find  that 
the  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  the 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  chlorine,  the  lime, 
soda,  potasl^  &e.,  which  in  the  form  of  water, 
carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  certain  chlorides, 
phosphates,  and  sulphates,  are  taken  from  the 
air  iad  from  the  soil,  are  elaborated,  by  pro- 
cesses infinitely  beyond  our  comprehension,  into 
the  proximate  components  of  the  vegetable ;  and 
that  among  these  proximate  components,  thus 
elaborated,  all  the  essential  materials  necessary 
to  the  growth  and  sustenance  of  animals  are  to 
be  found.  The  ftmctions  of  plants,  therefore, 
include  the  formation  of  a  variety  of  compli- 
cated prc(ducts  out  of  the  oompazatively  simplo 
materials  derived  from  the  air  which  sur- 
rounds them,  and  from  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  planted.  [Botaitt.]  The  functions  of 
animals,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  diame- 
tricallv  ophite  effects.  Their  food  is,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  vegetable  origin,  con- 
sisting exclusively,  as  far  as  graminivorous 
tribes  are  concerned,  of  the  complex  produce 
of  plants ;  and  their  functions  tend  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  ultimate  resolution  of  these  pro- 
ducts into  water,  carbonic  add,  and  ammonia^ 
and  the  other  comparatively  simple  or  binary 
arrangements  which  we  set  out  with  as  the  food 
of  plants ;  and  a  plant  can  no  more  live  upon 
the  complex  combinations  which  are  required 
for  the  support  of  animal  life,  than  an  ani- 
mal can  live  upon  the  simple  binary  combi- 
nations essential  to  vegetable  life.  These  won- 
derful transmutations  of  inoiganic  into  oiganic 
products  through  the  instrumentality  of  vege- 
tables, and  of  oiganic  into  inorganic  products 
through  the  instrumentality  of  animius,  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  reference  to  all 
the  phenomena  connected  with  the  nutrition  of 
vegetables  and  animals,  and  with  all  that  belongs 
to  the  influence  of  soil  and  climate,  and  of  food 
and  diet,  and  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all 
agricultural  and  sanitary  improvements. 

Chemical  physiologists  have  taught  us  that 
the  food  of  animals  may  be  regarded  as  in- 
cluding two  distinct  series  of  proximate  prin- 
ciples; namely,  those  which  do  not  contain 
nitrogen,  and  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  and  which  appear  to  be  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  maintaining  animal  heat,  by  a  species 
of  slow  combustion  terminating  in  the  pro- 
duction of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  which  are 
thrown  off  by  the  lungs,  and  are  therefore 
termed  aliments  of  respiration ;  and  those  which 
do  contain  nitrogen,  and  which,  consisting  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  with 
sulphur  and  ^osphorus,  are  employed  in  the 
formation  of  the  principid  organs  of  the  body, 
and  which  have  therefore  been  called  plastic 
elements  of  nutrition.  The  former  include  stareh, 
gum,  sugar,  and  fat ;  the  latter  are  the  nitro- 
geniferous  products  of  vegetation  (such  as 
gluten,  legumine,  and  albumen),  and    their 
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congeners,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  animals.  With 
both  of  these,  bat  more  especially  with  the 
latter,  are  associated  what  have  been  called  the 
inorganic  elements  of  food,  namely  the  saline 
and  earthy  matters.  The  importance  of  these 
distinctions  will  be  more  evident  when  they  are 
considered  in  reference  to  the  animal  functions, 
which,  although  essentially  the  same  in  the 
camiTorons  and  graminiTorons  tribes,  may  be 
most  conyeniently  described  in  reference  to  the 
less  complicated  machinery  of  the  former ;  for 
we  are  here,  of  course,  obliged  to  limit  ourselves 
to  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  infinite  variety  of  phases  which  the 
process  of  nutrition  assumes  in  the  infinitely 
varied  grades  of  the  animal  worid. 

In  respect  to  ourselves,  the  first  operation 
which  the  food  undergoes  is  that  of  masti- 
cation, and  mixture  with  saliva;  it  is  then 
propelled  through  the  cesophaeus  into  the 
stomach,  where  digestion,  as  it  is  called,  may 
be  said  properly  to  commence.  The  food 
is  here  ^adually  brought  into  the  state  of  a 
comparatively  uniform  pulpy  mass  called  chyme, 
and  becomes  mixed  with  the  gastric  juice,  which 
acts  upon  and  modifies  the  nitrogeniferous  or 
azotised  aliments  (plastic  aliments),  but  does 
not  materially  affect  the  non-azotised  or  amy- 
Weous,  saccharine,  and  oleaginous  food  (re- 
spiratory aliments).  The  gastric  juice,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  peculiar  action  of  the  pepsine, 
and  of  the  add  which  it  contains,  softens  and 
ultimately  dissolves  the  albuminous  and  fleshy 
parts  of  the  food.  The  modified  contents  of 
the  stomach  are  then  propelled  into  the  small 
intestines,  where  they  meet  with  the  pancreatic 
juice,  the  action  of  which  is  principally  upon 
the  oleaginous  and  amylaceous  ingredients  of 
the  food;  it  forms  a  perfect  and  uniform 
emulsion  with  the  former,  and  converts  the 
latter  into  sugar.  In  the  duodenum,  the 
chyme  also  becomes  mixed  with  the  bile 
which  is  secreted  by  the  liver,  and  which, 
after  having  remained  some  time  in  the  gall- 
bladder, enters  the  duodenum  by  the  choledic 
duct.  [Cholbdochus.]  What  the  exact  action  of 
the  bile  is  has  not  beensatis&ctorily  ascertained, 
l>ut  it  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  perfect 
chyme,  and  probably  plays  some  important 
part  in  the  separation  of  the  excrementitious 
from  the  absorbable  and  nutritive  part  of  the 
food.  The  chyme,  thus  perfected  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  gastric,  pancreatic,  and  hepatic 
secretions,  is  now  separated  into  chyle  (which 
is  absorbed  by  tbe  lacteals,  and  ultimately  con- 
veyed into  the  venous  blood,  to  which  it  re- 
stores the  various  principles  which  it  had  lost 
in  the  course  of  its  circulation),  and  into  an 
unabsorbed  residue,  which,  together  with  such 
other  matters  as  may  have  resisted  the  action  of 
the  digestive  process,  is  transferred  to  the  large 
intestines,  and  ultimately  voided  in  the  form  of 
excrement. 

The  respectare  attributes  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  creations  which  have  been  above 
adverted  to,  have  been  contrasted  as  follows  by 
'Pumas  and  Cahours : — 
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JYoduee    AwUaed  sob-       Cmuwim 


AxnULS 
Asotiaed   tab- 


Fatty  matters. 

Standi,    gam, 
sngar. 
itawji^poie  Carbonic  add. 

Water. 

Ammonia. 
Evoive       Oxygen. 

Oonstitate  an  qjpara- 
tas  of  reduction :  are  da- 
tUmafy, 


Fatty  matten. 
Staicb,    ffom. 


PtodMoe    Carbonic  acid. 
Water. 

Abtorb      Oxygen. 

OoQititate  an  appara- 
to8  of  oxidUemeni'.  are 
locomotkte. 


Vnttalllte.  A  variety  of  Scapolite,  named 
after  Mr.  Nuttall,  by  whom  snocimens  of  tb^ 
mineral  were  first  brought  to  uiis  country.  It 
occurs  in  white  rectangular  prisms,  which  are 
yellowish  in  some  parts  and  in  others  bluish 
or  green,  at  Bolton  and  Boxboroug^  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  coarse  granular  limestone,  with 
Epidote  and  Titanium  ore;  also  in  Lewis 
county,  New  York. 

Vnz  (Lat  a  rtW).  A  kind  of  fruity  hard, 
dry,  not  splitting,  and  containing  only  one 
seeiL  The  term  is  also  extended  by  Bomfi 
writers  to  any  similar  fruit,  whether  it  con- 
tains one  cell  or  more  than  one.    FNut.] 

Mum,  Vomloa  (Lat.).  The  fruit  of  Strpch- 
nos  nttx  vomica,  a  shrub  growing  in  the  East 
Indies.  It  contains  the  alUoids  strychnia  and 
brucia,  and  is  a  virulent  poison.    fSrBTCKiros ; 

fihTRYOHNIA.] 

Mjetm/gUukemm  (Nyctago,  an  old  syno- 
nym of  one  of  the  cenera).  An  order  of 
Monochlamyds  belonging  to  the  Chenopodal 
alliance,  containing  a  small  number  of  plants 
natives  of  warm  countries,  few  of  them  of  any 
importance  or  beauty  save  MirabUU,  the  well- 
known  Marvel  of  Pern,  a  very  showy  plant, 
the  flowers  being  very  fragrant  in  the  evening, 
and  a  general  favourite  in  the  mixed  flower 
garden. 

■yetalopa  (Or.  wttriXw^),  One  who  sees 
distinctly  only  in  twilight,  or  the  dusk  of 
evening.   [flBMBRALOPiA;  KiOBrBLnminns.] 

vyiifliaii.  The  name  for  one  of  the  largest 
species  of  antelopes  {Portax  Tragoaxmdut), 
which  attains  the  height  of  four  feet  at  the 
shoulder.  It  has  been  frequently  introduced 
into  our  menageries.  The  horns  are  about 
seven  inches  long,  small,  round,  and  black;  tb« 
pastern  joints  are  marked  in  front  with  one 
white  spot,  and  in  the  rear  with  two  conspi- 
cuous ones  of  the  same  colour,  which  contrast 
strongly  with  the  dark  brown  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts  and  the  slaty  blue  of  the  rest 
of  the  body.  It  has  often  bred  in  confinement, 
where  its  vicious  and  uncertain  temper  renders 
it  very  intractable. 

Mympli  (Gr.  vviii^,  a  nymph).  The  Me- 
tabolian  insecta  are  so  called  when  in  the 
second  stage  of  their  metamorphosis,  espe- 
cially when  they  possess  the  power  of  loco- 
motion.   [Pupa.] 

WrmtftMM  (Or.  wlijupai).  In  Greek  Mytho- 
logy* female  beings  who  peopled  aU  tlM  re- 
gions of  earth  and  water.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  one  represent- 
ing powers  of  nature,  the  other  perscmifying 
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tribes,  races,  cities,  &c  Among  the  former, 
the  Naiads  inhabited  the  streams,  the  Oreads 
the  monntains,  the  Dxyads  the  woods,  the 
Hamadryads  trees,  with  which  they  were  bom 
and  died.  The  Ooeanides  were  nymphs  of  the 
ocean;  the  Potameides  inhabited  the  riyers; 
the  Naptee  dwelt  in  forests,  &e.  Their  number 
was  almost  infinite,  and  they  were  represented 
generally  in  the  form  of  beantifiil  maidens. 

irympHaotin.  In  Zoology,  a  name  giyen 
by  Lamarck  to  a  family  of  Biyalyes. 

vympliSBm.  The  Water-lily  genus,  repre- 
sented in  our  natiye  flora  by  N.  alba^  one  of 
the  most  loyely  of  aquatic  plants,  known  by 
its  almost  circular  floating  leayes,  and  white 
rosette-shaped  flowers  rising  amongst  them  just 
above  the  water.  In  this  genus  the  oyary  is 
embedded  in  the  receptacle,  and  internally 
divided  into  numerous  many-seeded  compart- 
ments. There  are  many  exotic  species,  vary- 
ing in  character  and  in  the  colour  of  their 
flowers,  which  is  either  white,  red,  or  blue. 


OAK 

N,  Lotus,  which  has  white  flowers,  is  the  White 
Lotus  of  the  Nile. 

VjmpliseaeeaD  (Nymphaea,  one  of  the 
genera).  In  Botany,  a  natural  order  of  plants, 
oontaimng  the  Water-lilies  of  various  parts  of 
the  world ;  they  are  polypetalous,  polyandrous 
Exogens,  with  the  sides  of  the  cells  of  Uie  fruit 
covered  with  numerous  seeds.  Their  stems 
burrow  into  the  mud  of  the  places  where 
they  grow,  and  have  slightly  astringent  narco- 
tic properties.  The  species  are  most  valued  for 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  which,  in  Victoria 
rtffia,  are  among  the  largest  in  nature,  mea- 
suring as  much  as  four  feet  in  circumference. 

MytupHcudiBm  A  genns  of  diurnal  Lepido- 
pterous  insects,  now  the  ^e  of  a  family. 

xympliipara  (Gr.  wfipn,  a  nymph ;  Lat. 

gkrio,  I  produce).    A  hybrid  name  applied  by 
6aumur  to  a  family  of  Dipterous  insects,  and 
changed  by  Latreille  into  Pufifa.ba. 

Vjrstegmiis  (Gr.  vwrrayfUs),  A  winking 
of  the  eyes,  as  observed  in  a  drowsy  person. 


O 


O.  A  /etter  of  the  vowel  series,  whichi  if 
arranged  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sound, 
occupies  a  position  between  a  and  u.  It  is 
susceptible  of  numerous  interchanges.  The 
Greeks  had  two  forms  of  this  letter,  o  {ami' 
cron,  or  little  o),  and  e»  (omega,  or  huge  o) ; 
the  former  of  which  was  equivalent  to  the 
short,  and  the  latter  to  the  long  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  letter  in  other  countries.  Among 
the  Irish,  the  letter  O  prefixed  to  a  name 
is  equivalent  to  Fits  in  England  and  Mac  in 
Scotland,  indicating  son, 

O.  In  Music,  the  O,  or  circle,  is  a  note 
which  we  call  a  semihreve,  the  French  a  rand, 
and  the  Italians  eircolo. 

Oak  (Ger.  eiche).  The  general  name  of  a 
well-known  hard-wooded  forest  tree,  much  cul- 
tivated for  the  purposes  of  timber,  particularly 
in  shipbuilding,  and  in  other  cases  when  much 
exposure  to  the  weather  is  necessary.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  this  valuable  tree  (^Quer- 
CU8  Bohur) ;  but  the  common  English  Oak, 
distinguished  as  Quercus  peduncutata,  daims 
precedence  of  every  other.  The  oak  timber 
imported  from  America  is  very  inferior  to  that 
of  this  country:  the  oak  from  the  central 
parts  of  Europe  is  also  inferior,  especially  in 
compactness  and  resistance  of  cleavage.  The 
knotty  oak  of  England,  the  '  unwedgeable  and 
gnarled  oak,'  as  Shakspeare  calls  it^  when  cut 
down  at  a  proper  age  (from  fifty  to  seventy 
years),  is  the  best  timber  known.  Some  kinds 
are  harder,  some  more  diflBcult  to  rend,  and 
some  less  capable  of  being  broken  across ;  but 
none  possesses  all  the  three  qualities  in  so 
ffreat  or  in  such  equal  proportions ;  and  thus, 
tor  at  once  supporting  a  weight,  resisting  a 
•train,  and  not  splintering  by  a  cannon  shot, 
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the  timber  of  the  oak  may  be  regarded  as 
superior  to  every  other. 

A  fine  Oak  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of 
trees :  it  conveys  to  the  mind  associations  of 
strength  and  duration  which  are  veiy  impres- 
sive. The  oak  stands  up  against  the  blast,  and 
does  not  take,  like  other  trees,  a  twisted  form 
&om  the  action  of  the  winds.  Except  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  no  tree  is  so  remarkable  for 
the  stoutness  of  its  limbs ;  they  do  not  exactly 

Ofrom  the  trunk,  but  divide  from  it ;  and 
\  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know  which  is 
stem  and  which  is  branch.  The  twisting  of 
the  branches  of  the  oak,  too,  adds  creatiy  to 
its  beauty ;  and  the  horizontal  direction  of  its 
boughs,  spreading  over  a  large  surface,  com- 
pletes  tiie  idea  of  its  sovereignty  over  all  the 
trees  of  the  forest. 

The  oak  is  raised  from  acorns,  sown  either 
where  the  oak  is  to  stand,  or  in  a  nursery 
whence  the  young  trees  are  transplanted. 

The  colour  of  oak  wood  is  a  fine  brown,  and 
is  familiar  to  every  one:  it  is  of  different 
shades;  that  inclined  to  red  is  an  inferior 
kind  of  wood.  The  larger  transverse  septa  are 
in  general  very  distinct,  producing  beautiful 
figures  when  cut  obliquely.  Where  the  septtt 
are  small,  and  not  very  distinct,  the  wood  is 
much  the  strongest.  The  texture  is  alternately 
compact  and  porous ;  the  compact  part  of  tiie 
annual  ring  being  of  the  darkest  colour,  and 
in  irregular  dots,  surrounded  by  open  pores, 
producing  beautiful  dark  veins  in  some  kinds, 
particularly  in  pollard  oaks.  Oak  timber  has 
a  peculiar  odour,  and  the  taste  is  slightly 
astringent.  It  contains  tannic  and  gallic  acid, 
and  is  blackened  by  contact  with  iron.  The 
young  wood  of  English  oak  '\»  yezy  tough, 
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often  croM-srained,  and  difficult  to  work. 
Foreign  wood,  and  that  of  old  trees,  is  more 
brittle  and  workable.  Oak  warpe  and  twists 
much  in  drying,  and  shrinks  in  seasoning. 

Oak  of  good  quality  is  perhaps  more  durable 
than  any  other  wood  that  attains  a  like  size. 
Vitruvius  sajs  it  is  of  eternal  duration  when 
driven  into  the  earth :  it  is  extremely  durable 
in  water ;  and  in  a  dry  state  it  has  been  known 
to  last  1,000  years.  The  more  compact  it  is, 
and  the  smaller  the  pores  are,  the  longer  it 
will  last;  but  the  open,  porous,  and  foxy- 
coloured  oak.  which  grows  m  Lincolnshire  and 
some  other  piaces,  is  not  nearly  so  durable. 

The  sessile-fruited  Oak{QuercussessUiflora)t 
often  included  with  Qturcus  pedunculata  under 
the  name  of  Querctu  Bofmr,  is  pretty  abun- 
dant in  severalparts  of  England,  particularly 
in  the  north.  The  wood  of  Uiis  oak  is  said  by 
Tredgold  to  be  darker,  heaTier,  harder,  and 
more  elastic  than  the  common  oak ;  tough,  and 
difficult  to  work;  and  very  subject  to  warp 
and  split  in  seasoning.  Mr.  Tred^ld  seems 
disposed  to  regard  this  as  superior  to  the 
common  oak  for  shipbuilding ;  but  other  high 
authorities  are  opposed  to  him  on  this  point. 
A  well-informed  writer  in  the  Quarterly  BevieWt 
indeed,  remarks  that  Querctta  Sabur  affi>rds  a 
close-grained,  firm,  solid  timber,  rarely  subject 
to  rot ;  while  that  of  the  Querctts  sessilijhra  is 
more  loose  and  sappy,  very  liable  to  rot,  and 
not  half  so  durable.  It  may  thus  be  ^scri- 
minated  from  the  true  old  English  oak :  The 
acorn  stalks  of  the  Rohur  are  long^  and  its 
leaves  »hori ;  whereas  the  sesnUfiora  has  the 
aoom  stalks  »hort^  and  the  leaves  long:  the 
acorns  of  the  former  grow  singly,  or  seldom 
two  on  the  same  footstelk ;  those  of  the  latter 
in  clusters  of  two  or  three  dose  to  the  stem  of 
the  branch.  We  believe  that  those  Russian  ships 
of  the  Baltic  which  are  not  of  larch  or  fir  are 
built  of  this  species  of  oak ;  but  if  this  were  not 
the  case,  their  exposure  on  the  stocks,  without 
cover,  to  the  heat  of  summer  (which,  though 
short,  is  excessive),  and  the  rifts  and  chinks 
which  are  filled  up  with  ice  and  snow  in  the 
long  winter,  are  enough  to  destroy  the  stoutest 
oak,  and  sufficiently  account  for  their  short 
duration.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  durability  of  oak  timber  de- 
pends more  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  on 
the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  growthi  than  on  the 
particular  variety  of  which  it  is  the  produce. 

Oak  Apple.  A  species  of  gall-nut  pro- 
duced upon  oak  trees :  it  is  usually  spheroidal, 
and  firom  one  to  tWo  inches  in  diameter :  its 
texture  is  spongy,  and  it  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  nut-gall  in  dyeing. 

Oak  Xieatlier*  A  kind  of  fungus-spawn, 
found  in  old  oaks,  having,  when  removed,  some- 
what the  appearance  of  white  kid  leather.  It 
is  sometimes  used  for  spreading  plasters  on. 

Oalinmi  The  fibres  of  old  hempen  rope : 
it  is  used  on  shipboard  in  caulking  seams 
&c  in  combination  with  pitch. 

Oanaes.  In  Ancient  Mythology,  a  Baby- 
lonian divinity,  identified  by  some  with  the 
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I  god  Dagon,  like  whom  he  had  with  a  human 
head  the  body  of  a  fish.  But  the  myth  that 
this  monstrous  being  conversed  with  men  by 
day,  and  plunged  into  the  sea  by  night, 
suggests  a  parallel  with  that  of  Proteus. .  In 
his  imiversal  instructions,  which  embrace  the 
principles  of  all  science,  he  is  the  counterpart 
of  the  Chinese  Fohi  and  the  Egyptian  Thoth, 
or  Hermes  Trismegistus. 

Oar  (Norse  ar,  Esthon.  air.  The  root  of 
this  word  is  ab,  to  pUmgK  Thus  Shakspeare 
speaks  of  earing  [i.e.  ploughing]  the  sea  with 
keels.  The  root  is  found  in  the  Greek  itpAtt,  to 
plough,  and  4p4evw,  to  row,  iporptw,  a  plov^h, 
4perpi6s,  Lat.  remus,  an  oar).  In  Nautical 
AfiSiirs,  a  long  piece  of  timber,  fiat  at  one  end, 
and  round  or  square  at  the  other,  by  which  a 
boat,  baige,  or  galley,  &c,  is  propelled  through 
the  water.  The  fiat  part  dipped  mto  the  water 
is  called  the  blade;  the  ot^r  end  is  the  loom, 
which  terminates  in  the  handle.  The  fulcrum 
of  the  oar  is  the  water,  at  the  point  of  the 
blade,  into  which  it  is  dipped,  and  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  weight  of  the  boat  is  applied  at 
the  gunwale,  where  the  oar  is  supported  by 
me^ns  of  the  rowlock  The  power  is  the  rower^s 
strength  acting  on  the  handle  and  within  the 
boat.  The  oar  is  consequently  a  lever  of  the 
second  class. 

Oai^iraed*  The  huge  form  of  Lafninaria 
digitata. 

Oaais  (derived  from  the  Coptic  ouah,  Arab. 
wAh).  The  name  given  to  those  fertile  spots, 
watered  by  springs  and  oovnred  with  verdure, 
which  are  scatt^ied  about  the  great  sandy 
deserts  of  A£rica.  The  most  noted  are  situated 
in  the  libyan  desert.  The  oases  of  Egypt  an 
nothing  more  than  valleys  or  depressions  of  the 
plain  which  forms  the  table-land  of  Eastern 
Africa.  Thev  resemble,  in  many  respects,  a 
portion  of  the  valley  of  Egypt,  being  sur- 
rounded by  steep  difib  of  limestone  at  some 
distance  from  the  cultivated  land,  vaiying  in 
height  in  the  different  oases,  those  rising  from 
the  southern  oases  being  the  highest,  and 
all  of  them  being  intersected  by  patches  of 
desert.  They  owe  their  origin  doubtless  to  the 
springs  with  which  they  abound,  the  decay  of 
the  vegetation  thence  arising  having  produced 
the  soil  with  which  they  are  now  covered. 
Their  fertility  has  been  celebrated;  but  the 
eulogiums  of  travellers  on  their  beauty  are  in 
a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  contrast 
with  the  deserts  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
It  may  appear  strange  that  they  should  have 
been  selected  as  places  of  banishment;  but 
that  such  was  the  case,  at  least  under  the 
Romans,  is  certain.  A  law  of  the  Digest,  lib. 
xlviii.  tit.  22,  refers  to  this  practice ;  and  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  poet  Juvenal  was 
one  of  those  who  suffered  a  temporary  banish- 
ment (reUgatio)  to  the  oases,  though  the 
evidence  of  this  is  by  no  means  dear.  (jBio- 
graphie  Universelle,  art. '  Juvenal.')  The  larger 
oases  have  some  fine  ruins,  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  is  the  temple  of  Akmon,  at  Siwah. 
[Dbsebt.] 


OAST 

Oast  (Dutcli  aat,  a  kiln).  The  term  applied 
to  a  kiln  for  drying  hops,  heated  by  a  stoTe 
with  flues. 

Oast  Bmise.    [Hop  Oast.] 

Oat  (A. -Sax.  ata,  akin  to  set,  food).  The 
eommon  name  of  on^  of  the  oom-producing 
grasses  commonly  cnltiyated  in  temperate 
climates.  [Ayena.]  The  seeds  of  one  species 
of  Oat,  J.  aieriliSf  have  remarkably  long 
hygroscopic  awns,  by  means  of  which  they 
move  forwards,  as  the  awns  become  expanded 
or  contracted  by  the  influence  of  drought  or 
moisture.  They  are  hence  called  animal  oats. 

The  Common  Oat  is  Avena  aativa,  of  which 
many  varieties  are  grown.  The  grain  is  used 
for  feeding  horses;  and  when  ground  into  a 
coarse  mesJ,  forms  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  food  of  labouring  men  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  the  north  of  England.  The  grain  coarsely 
broken  after  the  removal  of  the  husk  forms 
grits,  an  article  extensively  used  in  making 
gruel  or  invalids'  food ;  and  the  chaff  is  made 
into  beds  by  the  poor,  and  forms  a  good  and 
wholesome  substitute  for  feathers,  and  one 
which  is  readily  renewed. 

Oatb  (A.-Sax.  aih).  An  oath  is  defined  by 
Paley  '  the  calling  on  God  to  witness,  i.e.  take 
notice  of  what  we  say ;  and  invoking  His 
vengeance,  or  renouncing  His  favour,  if  what 
we  say  be  false,  or  if  what  we  promise  be  not 
performed.'  By  the  jurisprudence  of  nearly  all 
known  nations  it  has  been  admitted,  in  one  form 
or  another,  as  the  solemn  test  of  truth  in  judi- 
cial proceedings.  Thus,  as  a  general  rule,  all 
evidence  in  such  proceedings  must  be  given  on 
oath  by  English  law ;  and  the  having  taken 
such  oath  sulnects  the  witness  to  the  penalties 
of  perjury  if  his  testimony  be  false.  As  to  the  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  see  Evtoencb  ;  Witness. 

Oaths  are  still  required  bv  law  on  many 
occasions  besides  the  giving  evidence  in  judicial 
proceedings,  and  were  formerly  required  still 
more  frequently  until  the  6  &  6  Wm.  FV. 
c.  62,  which  substituted  solemn  declarations 
in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  especially  relating 
to  the  customs,  excise,  and  post-office,  and 
declared  the  making  of  such  a  declaration 
falsely  to  be  a  misdemeanour.  Besides  the 
Quakers  and  Moravians,  several  small  sects  of 
Christians  profess  conscientious  objections  to 
oaths,  grounded  on  the  express  language  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  church  of  EnglajQd,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Catholic  church  in  all  ages,  and 
with  most  varieties  of  Christians,  considers 
judicial  oaths  lawful,  and  declares  them  so  by 
her  thirty-ninth  article.  They  have  been  held 
mischievous  or  unnecessary  by  some  philo- 
sophical writers,  especially  Bentham,  in  his 
Rationale  of  Evidence.  The  only  answer  to 
his  arguments  appears  to  be,  that  however 
unreasonable  the  belief  that  the  duty  of  truth 
is  rendered  more  imperative  by  the  formality 
of  an  oath,  still,  while  such  a  belief  is  pre- 
valent, or  while  the  imagination  of  vritnesses 
in  general  is  impressed  by  its  solemnity,  the 
convenience  of  retaining  the  practice  over- 
balances the  disadvantages. 
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OatmeaL  The  grain  of  the  Oat  bruised  or 
ground  into  a  coarse  meaL  This  meal,  when 
stirred  into  boiling  water  with  a  little  salt 
until  it  becomes  of  a  paster  consistence,  forms 
porridge,  which,  eaten  with  milk  or  treacle, 
forms  a  palatable  food  for  persons  who  take 
good  exercise.  When  made  into  dough  with 
water,  and  baked,  into  cakes  on  an  iron  plate,  it 
forms  bannocks  or  oat-cakes,  the  use  of  which 
was  once  almost  universal  in  Scotland,  the 
land  of  cakes.  In  Germany,  coarse  oatmeal, 
baked  brown  and  then  called  habermeM,  is 
used  in  broths  and  pottages,  as  the  semo- 
lina made  from  wheat  is  used  in  France  and 
Italy. 

Oboordate  (Lat.  ob,  inversely;  cordatus, 
heart-shaped).  In  Botany,  a  term  applied  to 
bodies  which  are  inversely  heart-shaped,  i.e. 
with  the  broad  end  forming  the  apex. 

Ob«ali«  A  name  applied  to  certain  super- 
stitious usages  among  the  negro  tribes  of  the 
western  part  of  Africa,  an  Obea-man  or  Obea- 
woman  being  one  who  practises  Obi.  Our 
knowledge  of  these  superstitions  is  derived 
not  from  African  travellers,  but  from  observa- 
tion of  negroes  transplanted  by  the  slave  trade 
to  the  West  Indies.  The  practitioners  in  the 
time  of  Bryan  Edwards,  who  has  described 
this  sorcery  in  his  History  of  the  West  Indies, 
were  always  persons  born  in  Africa.  They 
were  consultea  in  cases  of  sickness  or  other 
emergency,  and  sold  charms  or  spells.  [Fe- 
TiCHisM.]  A  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  poisoning  was  part  of  their  accomplish- 
ments. A  law  was  passed  in  Jamaica  expressly 
for  the  suppression  of  this  practice,  which  has 
been  said,  nevertheless,  to  subsist  to  some  ex- 
tent even  in  the  present  day.  The  system  has 
assumed  forms  with  which  the  history  of  witch- 
craft makes  us  familiar  in  almost  all  countries, 
one  function  of  the  Obea-women  of  the  West 
Indies  being  to  procure  the  death  of  a  person 
whose  waxen  image  is  under  their  hands  wast- 
ing away.  But  that  the  superstition  is  founded 
on  the  notion  of  a  material  connection  between 
living  beings  or  between  living  and  inanimate 
things,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  singular 
custom  of  the  Couvade  (practised  not  only 
among  negroes,  but  in  America,  and  in  the 
Basque  country),  which  compels  the  husband 
to  take  to  his  bed  when  the  wife  bears  a  child, 
lest  harm  happening  to  him  should  extend  to 
the  infant  also.  (£.  B.  Tvlor,  'Researches 
into  the  History  of  Mankind,  Edin.  Rev.  April 
1864,  p.  388.) 

Obedience,  Passive*  In  Politics,  this 
term  signifies  the  un(|ualified  obedience  which, 
according  to  some  political  philosophers,  is  due 
from  subjects  to  the  supreme  power  in  the 

state.      [NOX-BBSISTANCE.] 

Obelisk  (Gr.  h^\[oKoi\.  A  lofty  quadran- 
gular monolithic  column,  (liminishing  upwards, 
with  the  sides  gently  inclined,  but  not  so  as  to 
terminate  in  an  apex  at  the  top,  the  sides  being 
sloped  off  so  as  to  form  a  flattish  pyramidal 
figure,  by  which  the  whole  is  suitably  flnished 
off  and  brought  to  a  pointy  without  the  uppep 


OBELISK 

port  being  so  contracted  as  to  appear  insig- 
nificant. Egypt  was,  properly  speaking,  the 
land  of  obelisks;  and  they  are  probably  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments of  that  extraordinary  people.  It  has 
been  frequently  asserted  that  obelisks  were 
originally  erected  in  honour  of  the  sun,  of 
which  they  were  said  to  be  symbolical,  and  that 
they  served  the  purposes  of  a  gnome  or  sun- 
dial;  but  the  more  common  opinion  is  that  obe- 
lisks were  nothing  more  than  monumental  struc- 
tures, serving  as  ornaments  to  the  open  squares 
in  which  they  were  generally  built,  or  intended 
to  celebrate  some  important  event  and  to  per- 
petuate its  remembrance.  They  were  usually 
adorned  with  hieroglyphics ;  and  we  learn  from 
Diodorus  and  Stralx)  tnat  the  inscriptions  with 
which  they  were  charged  declared  the  amount 
of  gold  and  silver,  the  number  of  troops,  and 
the  quantity  of  ivory,  perfumes,  and  com  which 
all  the  countries  subject  to  Egypt  were  required 
to  furnish.  The  two  laigest  obelisks  w«re 
erected  by  Sesostris  in  Heliopolis.  Thev  were 
formed  of  a  single  block  of  granite,  and  mea- 
sured 180  feet  in  height.  When  Egypt  became 
a  Roman  province,  Augustus  removed  these 
obelisks  to  his  own  capital;  and  this  prac- 
tice found  imitators  both  in  some  of  his 
successors  to  the  imperial  throne,  and,  at  a 
much  later  period,  in  many  of  the  Boman 
pontifb  from  the  sixteenth  century  down  to  the 

E resent  times.  Of  these  obelisks,  that  of  the 
lateran,  which  is  the  largest  now  known,  being 
105  feet  in  height  exclusive  of  the  pedestal, 
and  weighing  440  tons,  was  brought  b^  Con- 
stantine  from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandna,  and 
thence  by  Oonstantius,  his  son,  to  Bome,  where 
it  was  erected  in  the  Circus  Maximus.  The 
obelisk  next  in  size  to  that  of  the  Lateran  was 
placed  originally  in  the  Vatican  circus  by 
Caligula,  but  it  now  stands  in  the  piazza  of  8t. 
Peter's ;  its  entiro  height  is  132  feet,  including 
the  pedestal,  &c.  The  obelisks  most  generally 
known,  at  least  in  name,  aro  the  Luxor 
(removed  to  Paris  in  1833)  and  the  two  mono- 
liths called  Cleopatra's  Needles,  of  which  one 
is  standing  and  the  other  on  the  ground.  Of 
these,  the  Luxor  obelisk  is  76  feet  in  height, 
while  the  Needle  of  Cleopatra  which  still  stands 
is  about  63  feet  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  pe- 
destal, &t,  (See  the  learned  treatise  of  Zoega 
on  Obelisks,  and  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  EgyptianSf 
vol.  iii.  passim,  which  contains  some  excellent 
illustrations  of  the  different  methods  adopted 
by  that  people  for  removing  their  huge  struc- 
tures from  place  to  place.) 

Obblisx.  In  Pnnting,  a  dagger,  marked 
thus  t,  used  as  a  referonce  to  notes  in  the 
margin  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Obelus.  In  Diplomatics,  a  mark  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  needle  (Qr.  "ififKds) ; 
usually  thus  —  or  thus  4*  in  ancient  MSS.  It 
was  used  by  Origen,  in  his  Heaxtpla^  to  mark 
the  passages  where  something  is  found  in  the 
fieptuagint  which  is  not  in  the  Hebrew.  The 
common  use  of  the  line  -  in  modem  writing  is 
to  mark  the  place  of  a  break  in  the  sense) 
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where  it  is  suspended,  or  when  there  is  an 
ungrammatical  transition  ;  but  a  paragraph 
introduced  where  the  sense  is  suspended  is 
moro  properly  marked  by  the  sign  of  a 
parenthesis. 

Olieroo.  In  Mediaeval  Mythology,  the  king 
of  the  fairies.  Wieland's  b^utiful  poem,  and 
Weber's  romantic  opera  of  this  name,  the 
Midsummer  Nights  JDreatn,  and  innumenblo 
other  poems  and  tales  of  which  he  is  the  hero, 
have  made  the  name  of  Oberon  so  familiar,  that 
it  wiU  be  unnecessary  to  do  more  in  this  place 
than  to  state  the  origin  of  the  fable.  The 
name  Oberon  first  appears  in  the  old  French 
fabliaux  of  Huon  of  &>rdeaux ;  it  is  identical 
with  Auberon,  or  Alberon,  the  first  vfllable  of 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  old  German 
word  Alb,  elf  or  fairy,  which  in  the  Hdden" 
buck  and  other  old  German  poems  is  expressed 
variously  by  Alberich  or  Alban.  (Grimm's 
Deutsche  Mythologie,  p.  256.)  His  wife's  name 
was  Titania,  or  Mab,  whose  powers  have  been 
so  beautifully  depicted  in  Borneo  and  Juliet. 

•beslty  (Lat  obesitas).  This  condition,  to 
which  the  name  otpolysarkia  (Gr.  woXvaapida) 
has  been  given,  is  brought  about  by  the  deposit 
of  an  excessive  amount  of  fat  in  the  areolar 
tissue  or  subcutaneous  network  of  cells*  This 
excessive  secretion  of  fatty  matter  is  often  the 
result  of  indolence,  and  excessive  indulgence 
in  farinaceous  and  saccharine  foods  and  dmks. 
It  would  seem  also  that  a  tendency  to  obesity 
is  hereditary  in  some  cases ;  and  in  such  cases 
it  results  in  aU  probability  from  some  pecu- 
liarity of  the  organism  which  interferes  with  the 
proper  oxidation  of  ingested  material,  such  as  a 
disproportion  between  the  lung  capacity  and  the 
fat-forming  processes.  Many  remarkable  cases 
are  recorded  of  immense  obesity ;  thus,  a  girl  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Philosopkical  Thmsactions  for 
1813,  who  at  four  years  of  age  weighed  256  lbs. 
Bright^  of  Maldon,  and  Baniel  Lambert  were 
both  extraordinary  instances  of  obesity,  and 
weighed  respectively  728  lbs.  and  739  lbs. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  best  method  of 
preventing  and  removing  obesity ;  all,  however, 
insist  on  the  great  principle  of  avoiding  fari- 
naceous, oily,  and  saccharine  ingcsta  in  every 
form;  and  when  discretion  is  used,  great  ad- 
vantage sometimes  accrues  from  this  plan  to 
the  patient.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  much  eril 
may  arise  from  the  adoption  of  a  disciplinary 
diet  unwatched  by  a  physiological  observer; 
and  this  especially  applies  to  the  rapid  reduc- 
tion of  obesity  in  tnose  who  are  hereditarily 
predisposed  to  it. 

Obi.    [Obbah.] 

Obit  (Lat.  obitus,  death).  In  the  Boman 
Catholic  ritual)  a  service  performed  for  the 
repose  of  a  departed  souL 

OlAtuMtj*  In  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
a  register  in  which  aro  enrolled  the  names  of 
deceased  persons  for  whom  obits  aro  to  bo 
performed,  and  the  days  of  their  funeral.  It 
IS  also  used  for  the  book  containing  the  foonda- 
tion  or  institution  of  the  several  obits  in  a 
church  or  monastery.    In  the  former  sense  it 


OBJECT 
i(  Bjnanymooi  witli  ntcniloffjf,  in  the  kUer 

Objaet,  OhjMtIv*.  In  Pbiloupfaj,  op- 
poied  to  nU^ftcHtie.    [SusncT,  Susncrm.] 

ODjMt-^aw  of  B  BaftaotlnK  V«I»- 
•oopa  or  lKlero>«op«.  The  lena  vhich  flrat 
reccireB  Ihe  rajs  of  light  coming  directly  from 
the  object,  uid  collects  them  into  a  focus, 
where  they  form  an  image  which  i»  *i«wed 
tbrough  the  eje-glau. 

The  eicelltineo  of  an  oyect-gI»»i  depeDcU  on 
tha  diatinctDesa  of  the  image  -which  It  forma. 
On  accotiDt  of  the  nneqnal  refrungibihty  of  the 
raya  of  light,  it  ia  neceBsaiy,  in  order  to  pwcure 
a  diatinct  image,  to  employ  on  achromatic  oom- 
bimttion  of  lengea,  formed  of  anbattuuxe  having 
different  disperaive  powe™,  and  of  auch  fignrta 
that  the  chromHtJo  and  spherical  aberratioQB  of 
the  one  may  be  corrected  by  thai  of  the  otlier. 
The  aubstancea  tued  ore  crown  ^laaa  and  flint 
glau;  the  diapenire  powpra  of  which  are  respcc- 
tively  aa  3  to  S.  By  combining  a  conTei  lena  of 
crown  glaaa  with  a  concave  lena  of  fiint  glaea, 
having  their  focal  diatancea  in  that  proportion, 
an  image  wonld  be  formed  &ee  &om  colour,  bnt 
it  would  not  be  &ee  from  ipherical  abermtion. 
The  determination  of  the  form  of  the  compound 
ieoa  which  shall  give  the  leoit  poeaibls  ipherical 
aberration  for  puallol  raya  ia  a  problem  which 
odmita  of  exact  calcuJation.  The  foUowine  are 
the  dimensions  found  by  Sir  John  Berachel  for 
a  teleacepic  object-gtaaa  of  thirty  inches  focal 
length,  of  the  form  shown  in  the  aimeied  Bgure, 
where  A  B  is  the  convex  lens  of  crown  glaaa  on 
the  outside  towards  the  object,  and  C  D 
the  concave  Una  of  flint  glass  placed  on 
(  the  inside  (owarda  the  eye :  radiua  of 
the  exterior  surface  a  of  the  crown  lena. 
20'')3C4  inches  ;  radiua  of  the  exterior 
I  snrfaco  b  of  the  flint  lens,  41-1687 
inches;  radii  of  the  interior  surfacea  c,  10-1604 
and  10'1613 inches.  (Enty.  Metr,  art.  'Light,' 
(  471.)  When  the  leasea  have  the  forms  hero 
indicated,  the  focal  lenglbs  of  each,  separately, 
are  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  dispermTe 
powers :  and  the  two  inside  lurbccs  luve  so 
nearly  the  same  curvutnre,  that  they  may  be 
ground  on  the  same  tool,  and  onited  by  a 
cement  to  prereut  tlie  loea  of  light  at  the  two 
sorfafes.  Such  is  oae  of  (lie  forma  indicated 
by  theory,  but  it  ia  not  the  one  now  generally 
adopted  ;  other  forms  ■■  ■" 

Gauaa,  &c. 

It  ia  well  known,  that  for  every  lena,  whether 
conrpi  or  contare,  there  ia  a  form  of  minimum 
aberration  for  any  given  pencil  of  light ;  lon- 
aequently,  on  either  side,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
minimnm,  there  is  a  lens  of  one  form  having 
the  same  amonnt  of  Bberratian  aa  a  lena  of 
another  form  on  the  other  aide  of  the : 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  always  two  lenses  oif 
two  diCTerent  forma  which  have  the 
of  Bpherical  aberration  for  the  same  material, 
aperture,  and  focal  length. 

Suppose,  then,  a  convex  lens,  A,  of  the  Hera- 

chelian  or  Fraunhofer  form  is  rendered  aptonatic 

by  a  concave  flint  lena,  B.    Then  A  is  double 
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Fraunhofer's  forms,  tlie  flint  lens  B  is  aeoncavo- 

coD  vex  lena,  the  anterior  face  being  more  curved 
than  the  posterior ;  there  ia,  therefore,  another 
lena,  D,  on  the  other  aide  of  the  minimum  aber- 
ration form,  haviog  for  the  same  aperture  and 
powera  the  aame  aberration  aa  B,  batconreio- 
concave,  vith  ita  posterior  or  con  we  face  much 
more  deeply  curved  than  the  anterior. 

These  two  lenses,  C  and  D,  prodacn  the 
comMnatioD  proposed  by  Gauss,  and  recently 
sdopted  by  Stemhcil.  Their  coexistence  is 
rendered  necoasary  by  the  existence  of  the 
other  DrHerschelianform.  (Rev.  C.  Pritfhaid 
in  iiontUs  Notica  R.A.8.  voL  iiv.  p.  27.) 
The  early  teleacopes,  with  a  view  of  avoiding 
the  chromalic  aberration  resulting  trom  the  em- 
plojrment  of  objecl-glasaea  of  short  focus,  were 
constructed  with  focal  lengths  of  enormons  di- 
_.  .._:.__     ,-„  ,  ...    _..     ^gjg_    Tillwithin 


the  last  few  years,  the  difficulty  of  making 
glass  of  aufficient  purity  proved  a  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  construction  of  olrject-glaaaea  of 
large  aperture.  Thedifflculty  wasfiratobvlated 
in  Qermanj,  and  since  that  time  in  England, 
especially  by  Chance  of  Birmingham ;  and  an 
object-glaas  of  the  astounding  size  of  twenty- 
flve  inches  aperture,  the  glaaa  of  which  was 
made  by  him,  ia  in  prrxjesa  of  mounting  bj 
Meaara.  Cooke  and  Sons,  of  York. 
The  pi 

possible  interest.  Steam  ia  the  motive  power 
employed  by  them,  and,  naturally,  the  years 
formerly  required  tor  the  production  of  a  lens  of 
considerable  size,  say  eight  to  ten  inchea,  have 
been  reduced  to  months.  The  density  of  the 
glass  is  first  determined;  and  when  this  is 
known,  the  curves  of  the  lenses  are  mathema- 
tically oalcnlalfd.  '  Tools '  are  then  prepared  of 
the  various  dirvaturra  required,  and  after  rough 
grinding  the  diaca  are  applied  to  them,  the 
tools  being  covered  with  a  TuliBhing  suifacn 
Bupplied  with  dry  emery.  The  perfection  of 
the  object-glaas  depends  greatly  upon  the  com- 
bination  of   motions   given  to  the  polisher. 


are  made  to  &U  in  the  same  straight 
line,  is  accomplished,  and  the  ohjectr-glass  is 
placed  in  a  cell  and  tested  for  the  two  aberra- 
tions; the  chromatic  abe nation  being  corrected 
by  altering  the  curvature  of  that  snr&ce  which 
least  aSects  the  apherical  aberration. 


OBJECTIVE  CASE 

those  of  the  great  telescopes  belonging  to  the 
observatory  of  Chicago  (of  18  J  inches  aper- 
ture), to  the  central  observatory  at  Pulkova  in 
Bussia,  and  to  the  observatory  at  Cambridge  in 
the  United  States,  the  extreme  diameter  being 
fifteen  and  a  half  inches,  and  the  effective  \ 
aperture  about  fifteen  inches  in  both  cases. 
The  latter  are  the  workmanship  of  Merz  and 
Mahler,  of  Munich.  [Acubomatism ;  Lens; 
Telescope.] 

For  microscopic  object-glasses  the  same  pro- 
cesses are  in  tne  main  adopted,  but  the  com- 
bination is  more  complicated,  and  extreme 
difficulty  is  induced  by  the  small  size  of  the 
lenses  themselves.  In  the  ^h  object-glass 
recentlv  completed  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lea- 
land,  the  object-glass  is  itself  almost  a  micro- 
scopic object.    [MiCBOScoPE.] 

Objective  Case.  In  Grammar.  The  case 
commonly  known  as  the  Accusative. 

Oblate  (Lat.  oblatus,  offered).  In  Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities  :  1.  A  person  who,  on  em- 
bracing the  monastic  state,  had  made  a  donation 
of  all  his  goods  to  the  community.  2.  One 
dedicated  to  a  religious  order  by  his  parents 
from  an  early  period  of  his  life.  3.  A  layman 
residing  as  an  inmate  in  a  regular  community, 
to  which  he  had  assigned  his  property  either  in 
perpetuity  or  for  the  period  of  his  residence.  4. 
A  layman  who  had  made  donation,  not  only  of 
his  property,  but  his  person,  as  bondsman  to 
a  monastic  community.  In  France  the  king 
'possessed,  in  ancient  times,  a  priyilege  of  re- 
commending a  certain  number  of  oblatif  chiefly 
invalided  soldiers,  to  monasteries,  whom  they 
were  bound  to  maintain. 

Oblate  Spheroid.    [Sfhesoid.] 

Oblation  (Lat.  oblatio,  an  offering).  This 
word  means,  properly,  an  ofifering  presented  to 
the  church.  This  practice  commenced  at  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  church,  for 
originally  the  Christian  priesthood  had  no 
other  maintenance  or  allowance  than  the  free 
gifts  or  oblations  of  the  people.  This  is  com- 
monly thought  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word 
in  the  phrase  alms  and  oblations  in  the  Angli- 
can Communion  Service ;  though  it  is  held  by 
some  to  refer  to  the  elements  of  the  bread  and 
wine. 

Obliffatioii  (obligatio,  from  Lat.  obligo,  / 
bind).  In  the  most  general  sense,  a  duty  im- 
posed by  law,,  to  the  fulfilment  of  which  one 
party  is  bound  towards  another.  Obligations, 
according  to  the  civil  law,  are  said  to  arise  in 
four  Ways;  out  of  contracts,  quasi-contracts, 
delicts,  or  quasi-delicts.  A  principal  obligation 
is  that  by  which  a  debtor  is  bound  to  his  credi- 
tor ;  an  accessory  obligation,  that  by  which  one 
is  bound  to  another  to  satisfy  the  contract  of  a 
third  party.  The  Boman  jurisconsults  divided 
obligations  into  natural,  civil,  and  mixed,  and 
also  into  civil  and  praetorian.  In  English  legal 
phraseology  the  word  obliaation  is  used  as  a 
technical  term  for  a  bond  with  penal^  and 
condition.  He  who  enters  into  an  obligation 
is  styled  obligor ;  he  towards  whom  it  is  entered 
into,  obligee* 
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Obligate  (Ital.).  In  Music,  a  term  applied 
to  a  part  in  a  composition  for  a  particul&r 
instrument,  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

Obliqne  (Lat.  obliquus).  Not  perpendicu- 
lar. Thus,  in  Geometry,  an  oblique  section  of  a 
cylinder  is  one  whose  plane  is  not  perpendicular 
to  the  axis.  Again,  a  right  line  drawn  from  a 
given  point  to  a  given  right  line,  and  not  per- 
pendicular to  the  latter,  is  called  an  oblique, 
[Depabtubb.] 

Obliqae  Kotion*  In  Contrapuntal  Music, 
that  motion  in  which  one  of  the  parts  holds  on  a 
sound,  whilst  the  other  rises  or  falls. 

Obliquity  of  tbe  Boliptie.  In  Astro- 
nomy, the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
equator  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or  the  angle 
formed  by  those  two  planes,  on  which  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  seasons  depend.     [EcLiFnc] 

Oblong  (Lat  oblongus).  In  Botany,  a 
term  applied  to  bodies  which  are  elliptical 
and  blunt  at  each  end,  as  in  the  leaves  of 
H$mericum  perforatum, 

Oblono.  In  Oeometiy,  a  parallelogram 
which  is  equiangular  but  not  equilateral.  The 
term  is  synonymous  with  rectangle,  A  prolate 
spheroid  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  called  an 
oolong  spheroid. 

Oboe  (Ital.).  A  musical  wind  instrument, 
sounded  through  a  reed.  It  is  shaped  some- 
what like  a  clanonet,  being  slender  in  the  upper 
part  but  spreading  out  conically  at  the  bottom, 
and  consists  of  three  joints  or  pieces,  besides 
the  reed.  Its  compass  is  generally  two  octayea 
and  a  fifth,  from  C,  below  the  treble  clef,  to  C, 
the  fourth  line  above  the  staff  The  ancient 
name  of  oboe  was  wapght,  which  is  still  visible 
in  the  modem  word  Waits  ;  and  in  this  form 
the  oboe  was  in  use  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  It  is  only  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  that  the  Italian  form  of 
this  word  came  into  general  use;  previously  to 
that  period  the  French  nfllme,  hautbois,  was 
universally  current. 

Obolne  (Or.  bfio\6sy  An  Athenian  silver 
coin  of  very  small  dimensions;  being  only 
equal  in  value  to  about  l^d,  of  our  money,  or 
less  according  to  some  computations.  SeyeD 
of  them  were  equal  to  an  Attic  drachma. 

Obowate  (Lat.  ob;  ovatus,  egg-shaped). 
In  Botany,  inversely  ovate. 

Obovoid.  In  Botany,  a  term  applied  to 
bodies  which  approach  the  obovate  form. 

Obrine.  The  name  of  a  military  order, 
instituted  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Conrad, 
duke  of  Mazovia  in  Poland;  styled  also  the 
Order  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  instituted  to 
levy  vrar  against  the  Kussians. 

Obroka  A  Kussian  word  signifying  tax.  It 
is  used  in  two  senses,  one  for  &  rent,  the  other 
for  the  poll  tax  paid  by  peasants,  who,  being 
dependants  on  loi^,  have  either  been  sent  fix>m 
the  lords'  domains  to  learn  some  manufacture, 
or  have  voluntarily  quitted  the  locality  of  their 
birth  or  place  of  feudal  dependence.  This  tax 
on  the  town  peasants  varied,  according  to 
Baron  Haxthausen,  from  twenty  to  four  hun- 
dred roubles  of  annual  payment,  i.  e.  from 
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3/.  2^.  6d,  to  77/.  steiling.  It  is  possible  that 
part  of  this  paymeDt  is  to  be  reckoned  as  an 
annual  interest  on  the  money  expended  for  the 
education  of  the  artisan.  Of  course  the  high- 
est rates  represent  exactions  levied  on  such 
of  the  peasantry  as  had  succeeded  in  raising 
themselves  into  a  position  of  affluence  as  tra- 
ders. The  Russian  system  of  prsedial  servitude 
is  comparatively  modem,  dating,  we  are  told, 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  the  period  at 
which  feudal  institutions  had  become,  to  a  great 
extent,  extinct  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  Among 
the  customs  borrowed  by  the  Bussian  aris- 
tocracy from  those  of  feudal  Europe,  was  that 
of  an  annual  fine  on  non-resident  serfs  or 
villeins.  But  the  Bussian  system  was  far  more 
stringent  than  the  ancient  mode  of  assessing 
the  license  of  non-residence,  at  least  when 
compared  with  that  which,  under  the  name 
ojf  chivoffe,  prevailed  in  Western  Europe.  The 
chivage  was  fixed,  and  therofore  commutable 
to  a  capitalised  payment,  the  villein  becoming 
free  by  such  a  transaction.  But  the  obrok  was 
arbitrary  and  variable,  increasing  with  the 
value  of  the  peasant's  services,  and  therefore 
was  a  hindrance  to  emancipation.  Thus,  while 
the  feudal  condition  of  villeins  was  open  to  con- 
tinual improvement^  and  was  gradually,  and  al- 
most insensibly,  commuted  for  that  of  absolute 
freedom,  the  Itussian  serf  residing  in  towns 
was  never  freed,  and  therefore  the  political 
counterpoise  of  the  boroughs  to  the  rural 
districts  was  unknown,  and  its  future  exceed- 
ingly remote.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  say, 
that  the  existence  of  the  obrok  was  a  serious 
hindrance  to  manufacturing  and  commercial 
industry,  and  that  the  emancipation  of  the  body 
of  artisans  from  the  condition  in  which  they 
were  placed  by  the  feudal  institutions  of 
Kussia  was  essential  to  the  growth  and  ma- 
terial progress  of  the  country.  This  indeed 
is  necessarily  a  work  of  time,  since  existing 
interests  have  to  be  regarded ;  but  the  long 
threatened  reform  was  at  last  commenced  in  the 
years  1861  and  1863.  In  fine, the  Bussiansystem 
of  villenage  is  a  curious  and  instructive  eco- 
nomical study,  not  only  because  it  reproduces 
with  great  fidelity,  though  in  sharper  hues  and 
with  harsher  features,  the  earliest  characteristics 
of  feudal  polity,  but  because  the  state  of  transi- 
tion on  which  it  has  now  entered  is  full  of  great 
consequences  in  the  future.  The  period  during 
which  the  gradual  emancipation  is  to  take 
effect  is  forty-nine  vears.  The  social  polity 
was  by  no  means  universal,  never  having  pre- 
vailed in  Siberia.  For  further  information,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Haxthausen's  Russian  Em- 
pire, its  People,  Institutions,  and  Resources,  and 
Tegeborski's  Les  Forces  Productives  de  la  Russie. 

Obseunuits.  A  philosophical  nickname, 
appHed,  in  Qermany,  to  those  who  endea- 
voured in  their  writings  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  modern  enlightenment  (Auf klarung), 
their  doctrines  being  stigmatised  under  the  term 
obscurantism. 

Obsequies  (Lat.  obsequium,  complaisance'^. 
Solemnities  performed  at  the  burials  of  emi- 
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nent  persons.    The  term  is  now  used  for  the 
funend  itself. 

Observants.  A  branch  of  the  Franciscan 
order.    [Becollets.] 

Observatory.  A  place  or  building  destined 
for  the  purpose  of  making  astronomical  or 
physical  observations,  and  furnished  with  ap- 
propriate instruments. 

According  to  Weidler,  the  first  regular  ob- 
servatory in  Europe  was  erected  at  Cassel,  in 
1561,  by  William,  kndgrave  of  Hesse.  That 
of  Tycho  Brahe,  in  the  island  of  Huen,  was 
founded  in  1576.  From  this  time  private 
observatories  began  to  be  multiplied;  and 
some  of  them,  as  that  of  Hevelius  at  Dantdc, 
produced  results  which  materially  contributed 
to  the  'promaa  of  astronomy ;  but  it  was  only 
in  the  following  century  that  they  came  to  be 
regarded,  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe, 
as  important  and  necessary  public  establish- 
ments. The  royal  observatory  of  Paris  was 
built  in  1667,  that  of  Greenwich  in  1675 ;  the 
latter  heme  professedly  for  the  benefit  of  navi- 
gation. This  original  mtention  has  never  been 
lost  sight  of;  and  under  a  succession  of  emi- 
nent astronomers  the  Greenwich  Observatory 
has  done  more  towards  determining  the  lunar 
motions,  and  the  positions  of  fixed  stars  with 
which  the  moon's  places  may  be  compared  by 
observations  made  at  sea,  than  all  the  other 
observatories  of  Europe  taken  together.  The 
instruments  essentially  necessary  to  an  astro- 
nomical observatory  are  a  transit  instrument 
and  sidereal  clock,  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
right  ascensions ;  a  circle,  for  observing  polar  or 
zenith  distances ;  and  a  barometer  and  thermo- 
meter, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  in  order  to  determine  the 
corrections  to  be  applied  for  refraction.  For 
the  purpose,  however,  of  observing  the  moon 
still  nearer  to  her  coi^junctions  with  the  sun,  an 
altitude  and  azimuth  instrument  of  admirable 
solidity  and  firmness  was  erected  at  Greenwich 
in  1847,  and  an  excellent  series  of  observations 
has  already  been  made  with  it.  Furnished 
with  this  apparatus,  the  astronomer  is  in  a 
condition  to  obtain  all  the  data  requisite  for 
the  formation  of  catalogues  and  tables,  and 
for  establishing  or  perfecting  the  theories  of 
the  celestial  motions  and  physical  astronomy. 
Another  instrument,  though  of  secondary  im- 
portance in  such  observatories  as  are  now  in 
question,  is  also  wanted  for  the  observation  of 
phenomena  out  of  the  meridian,  as  eclipsen, 
occultations.  comets,  &c.  The  most  convenient 
instrument  tor  this  purpose  is  the  Eqvatobial 
[see  the  term]  ;  and  if  the  astronomer  carries 
his  views  to  the  exploring  of  the  sidereal  spaces, 
to  observe  the  forms  of  nebulse,'  and  watch  the 
changes  and  motions  of  double  and  multiple 
stars,  the  equatorial  must  be  a  telescope  of 
the  largest  size ;  or  a  powerful  reflecting  tele- 
scope, suspended  so  as  to  have  a  free  mo- 
tion in  azimuth,  may  be  employed  instead  of 
it  In  this  department  of  astronomy  all  de- 
pends on  the  goodness  of  the  telescope;  the 
objects  to  be  examined  being,  in  fact,  only- 
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limited  by  the  power  of  seeing  them.  Bat  as 
these  researches  have  no  immediate  practical 
application,  they  are  not  considered  as  mcluded 
among  the  purposes  for  which  public  obser- 
vatories are  established,  and  are  therefore  left 
to  the  zeal  of  individuals.  A  fine  refractor 
equatorialljr  mounted  has,  however,  recently 
been  erected  in  the  Ghreenwich  observatory. 

Public  observatories  are  now  established  and 
maintained  by  the  governments  of  almost  every 
civilised  country,  and  means  are  provided  of 
publishing  the  observations,  and  rendering  their 
results  immediately  available  to  the  progr^  of 
astronomical  science.  The  number  of  private 
observatories,  particularly  in  this  couhtry,  is 
very  considerable ;  and  several  of  them,  in 
the  sumptuousness  of  their  instruments,  vie 
with,  and  even  excel,  the  first  and  best 
appointed  public  institutions.  Amongst  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  observatories  of  Lord 
Rosse,  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue,  Mr.  Qumey 
Barclay,  Mr.  Bishop,  Rev.  W.  R.  Dawes, 
Lord  Wrottesley,  Dr.  Lee,  Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr. 
Knott,  Mr.  Baxendell,  and  Mr.  Nasmyth. 
From  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue's  observatory  a 
splendid  series  of  photographs  of  the  moon 
and  planets  has  recently  been  issued.  The 
labours  of  Mr.  de  la  Rue  in  celestial  photo- 
graphy form  a  new  and  important  era  in 
astronomical  science.  Nor  must  we  forget  to 
mention  that  Mr.  Lassell,  another  private  ob- 
server, has  for  several  years,  at  Malta,  made 
diligent  use  of  a  reflector,  with  a  speculum  of 
four  feet  in  diameter,  of  his  own  construction. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  public 
observatories,  with  their  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes (in  time)  from  that  of  Greenwich,  as 
giren  in  the  Nautical  Almanae: — 


1 

LMlMd* 

LoDgltud* 

A. «.    wc. 

Abo  (Finland)    . 

60  36  57    N 

1  39    8-8  E 

Altona       .       • 

53  92  45    N 

0  39  46-6  E 

Armagh     •       »       . 

54  21  12*7  N 

0  36  85-5  W 

Berlin 

52  SI  18-5  N 

0  58  85-5  E 

Bremen      ... 

53    4  86    N 

0  85  15-9  B 

Cambridgo 

52  12  51-8  N 

0    0  33-5  B 

Cape  of  Good  Hope    . 

83  56    8    B 

1  18  55     B 

Copenhagen 

55  40  53    N 

0  50  19-8  E 

Dorpat  (Russia) 

58  23  47    K 

1  46  56     E 

Dublin 

58  38  18    N 

0  35  33     Yf 

Bdinbnrgh . 

55  57  28*3  N 

0  13  48'6  W 

Geneva       .       . 

46  11  59*4  N 

0  34  87-5  E 

Gottingcn  . 

51  81  48    N 

0  89  46*5  B 

Greenwich . 

51  28  89    N 

0    0    0 

K»nigsberg  (Pruasia) 

54  42  50    N 

1  33    0*5  E 

Madras       • 

18    4    9*3  N 

5  31    8-8  E 

Manpillea  . 

43  17  50-1 N 

0  31  39     E 

Munich      •       • 

48    8  45    K 

•0  46  26*5  E 

Oxford 

51  45  40    N 

0    5    1-5  W 

Palermo     . 

88    6  44    N 

0  58  35-6  E 

Paramatta  (New  South 

Wales)    . 

88  48  49*8  S 

10    4    6*25E 

Paris  .       .       •       « 

48  50  18    N 

0    9  31-5  E 

Petersburg. 

59  56  81     N 

3    1  15-8  B 

Borne .... 

41  53  53    N 

0  49  54*7  B 

Su   Fernando    (near 

Oadix)     . 

86  37  45    N 

0  34  49-1  W 

Turin.       .       • 

45    4    6    H 

0  80  48-4  E 

Vienna       .       • 



48  12  35    N 

1    5  81*9  B 

Obsessloii  (Lat.  obsessio,  from  obsideo,  7 
besiege)*     The  state  of  a  person  who  is  said 
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to  be  vexed  or  besieged  by  an  evil  spirit. 
Li  the  language  of  exorasts,  demoniacal 
obsession  differod  from  demoniacal  posses- 
sion: in  the  latter,  the  demon  had  posses- 
sion of  the  patient  internally ;  in  the  former, 
he  attacks  hun  from  without.  Thus,  the  state 
of  Sara,  the  bride  of  Tobias,  whose  bride- 
grooms were  killed  by  an  evil  spirit  haunting 
her  (Tob.  iii.  8^,  was  one  of  obsession.  The 
marks  of  obsession  were  said  to  be :  the  being 
miraculously  hoisted  or  elevated  in  the  air, 
speaking  languages  of  which  the  patient  had 
no  knowledge,  aversion  to  the  offices  of  re- 
ligion, and  so  forth.  [Possbssion,  Dbmoniac; 
ExoBasM.] 

OlMildimn  (Or.  6^twt6s).  A  volcanic  glass, 
produced  b^  the  fusion  of  felspathic  rodES,  or 
those  contaming  or  composed  of  alkaline  sili- 
cates. The  composition  is,  in  consequence, 
very  variable,  ana  depends  upon  that  of  the 
rock  which  has  been  melted  down.  It  is  of 
various  colours,  but  generally  black  and  opaque 
in  mass,  but  ash-grey  and  translucent  on  thin 
edges.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  perfect  con- 
choidal  fracture  and  for  its  sharp  cutting  edges, 
advantage  of  which  is  occasionally  taken  in 
Mexico  and  Peru  to  fashion  it  into  cutting  in- 
struments, as  well  as  into  the  points  of  arrows 
and  lances.  Obsidian  is  chiefly  found  in  Ice- 
land, Ascension,  Teneriffe,  the  Lipari  Islands, 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  New  Zealand. 

Olisldioiial  Coins*  In  Numismatics,  pieces 
struck  in  besieged  places  to  supply  the  want 
of  current  money.  They  are  of  various  base 
metals,  and  o£  different  shapes.  Some  of  the 
oldest  known  are  those  which  were  struck  at 
the  siege  of  Pavia,  under  Francis  I. 

Obflldlonal  Crown  (Lat  corona  obaidion- 
alis).  In  Roman  Antiquities,  a  crown  granted 
by  the  state  to  the  general  who  raised  the  siege 
of  a  beleaguered  place.  It  was  formed  of  grass 
growing  on  the  rampart. 

Obsolete  (Lat.  obsoletus).  In  Zoology,  tins 
term  implies  that  a  part,  or  a  spot,  or  other 
character,  is  scarcely  discoverable. 

ObsteMes  (Lat  obstetridum,  sc.  officium, 
from  obstare,  to  stand  so  as  to  ^ve  assist' 
once).  The  name  frequently  given  to  tha 
science  of  midwifery. 

Obtemper  (Lat  obtempero,  7  o^).  In 
Scotch  Law,  to  obey  or  comply  with  a  judgment 
of  a  court 

Obtanaents  (Lat  obtundo,  blunt).  Mu- 
cilaginous, oily)  and  other  bland  medicines, 
supposed  to  sheathe  parts  from  acrimony,  and 
to  blunt  that  of  certain  morbid  secretions. 

Obturator  BCnsoles  (Lat  obturare,  to  dose 
up).  Certain  muscles  which  fill  up  openings  in 
bones. 

Obtuse  Angle  (Lat  obtusus,  blunted).  In 
Euclidian  Geometry,  an  angle  greater  than  a 
right  angle,  but  less  than  two  right  angles. 
Obtuse,  in  this  sense,  is  opposed  to  acute. 

ObTorse  or  Vaoe.  In  Numismatics,  the 
side  of  the  coin  which  contains  the  principal 
symbol:  usually,  in  the  coins  of  monarchical 
states,  ancient  and  modem,  the  face  in  profile 
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of  the  soyereign :  in  Bome  instaiices,  the  fiill  or 
half-length  figure.    [Nuiosmatics.] 

Oea.  The  Peruvian  name  for  the  tuber* 
betring  species  of  Oxalis,  vis.  0,  crenata  and 
O.  tvberoM. 

Ooeasionalism  or  Tlie  ■yatem  of  Oe- 
easional  Oanaes.  In  Metaphyncs,  a  name 
which  has  been  given  to  certain  theorieB  of  the 
Cartesian  school  of  philosophers  (especially 
Arnold  C^eulinx,  of  Antweip),  by  vhich  they 
accounted  for  the  apparent  action  of  the  soul 
on  the  body;  e.g.  in  the  phenomena  of  vo- 
luntary motion.  According  to  these  theories 
(which  were  more  or  less  clearly  developed  by 
different  writers),  the  will  was  not  the  cause  of 
the  action  of  the  body ;  but  whenever  the  will 
required  a  motion,  God  caused  the  body  to 
move  in  the  required  direction.    [Habmont, 

PRB-BSTABLISHSD.] 

OoeldaBtal  (Lat.  oocidentalis,  behnginff  to 
the  setting  sun).  In  Gem  Sculpture,  a  term 
applied  to  those  precious  stones  which  possess 
an  inferior  degree  of  hardness  and  beauty. 

Oooipital  Bone  (Lat.  occiput,  the  back 
part  of  the  head).  The  irregularly  shaped 
bone  which  forms  the  posterior  and  inferior 
part  of  the  skull. 

Ooenlt  Solonees  (Lat.  occultus,  hid),  A 
term  applied  to  the  imaginary  sciences  of  the 
middle  ages — ^magic,  alchemy,  astrology,  espe- 
cially the  former. 

Ooenltatioiis  (Lat.  occultatio,  firom  occulto, 
/  conceal).  Sometimes  called  lunar  occulta' 
tions,  or  oocuUations  of  stars  by  the  trooh. 
Those  phenomena  in  which  a  star  or  planet 
becomes  hidden  from  our  view  by  the  inter- 
vening passage  of  the  moon.  By  analoeVt  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  might  be  callrai  an 
occultation  of  the  sun  by  the  moon. 

As  the  motion  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit  is 
from  west  to  east,  it  is  obvious  that,  when  she 
is  about  to  pass  over  a  star,  the  first  contact, 
or  the  immersion,  must  occur  on  her  eastern 
limb ;  and  the  emersion,  or  reappearance  of 
the  star,  must  take  place  on  her  western  limb. 
It  should,  however,  be  obserred,  that  some 
sliglit  exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be  found 
where  the  moon  has  considerable  motion  in 
declination,  and  where  the  star  is  only  grazed 
over  by  a  small  portion  of  the  northern  or 
southern  limb.  In  these  few  exceptional  cases, 
the  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  the  star 
may  both  occur  either  on  the  eastern  or  the 
western  side  of  the  limb. 

An  occultation,  like  a  solar  eclipse,  is  pre- 
sented only  to  a  portion  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 
For  suppose  an  observer  to  be  stationed  at  the 
sUir,  with  the  moon  between  him  and  the  earth, 
and  that  he  could  perceive  the  moon's  disc  pro- 
jected on  that  of  the  earth;  then  he  would 
observe  that  the  moon,  in  her  passage  over  the 
earth,  only  covered  a  portion  of  the  terrestrial 
disc,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  phenomenon  of 
the  occultation  of  the  star  could  only  be  pre- 
sented to  that  portion  of  our  globe. 

The  principles  which  enter  into  the  calcula- 
tion of  occultations  are  just  the  same  as  for 
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eelipses  of  the  sun ;  the  only  difference  consista 
in  the  star  having  neither  motion,  parallax,  nor 
semidiameter,  so  that  the  moon's  motion  and 
parallax  are  to  be  employed  in  place  of  the 
relative  motion  and  the  relative  parallax.  For 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  calculation,  it  will 
therefore  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  article 
EcuFSBS,  and  to  observe  that  the  consideration 
may  perhaps  be  simplified  by  giving  to  the  star 
a  motion  contrary  and  equal  to  that  of  the  moon, 
and  then  supposing  the  moon  herself  to  be 
stationary. 

In  the  case  of  a  planet^  it  may  be  necessary 
to  take  into  account  its  motion  and  parallax, 
and  perhaps  its  semidiameter,  if  great  nicety 
is  required. 

For  minute  details,  in  reference  to  the  calcu- 
lation of  occultations  in  all  their  varieties,  the 
reader  may  consult  Jeans'  Navigation^  part  ii. 
The  Astronomer  Boyal  has  lately  inferred, 
from  the  occultations  at  the  dark  Umb,  that  the 
moon's  apparent  telescopic  character  ia  much 
increased  by  irradiation.    [Moov.] 

Ooonpaaej  (Lat.  occupo,  /  seise).  In 
Law,  the  taking  possession  by  any  one  of  a 
thing  of  which  there  is  no  owner,  and  the  right 
acqmred  by  such  taking  possession.  Anciently, 
when  a  man  held  land  pur  auter  vie  (for  the 
life  of  another),  and  died  before  that  other,  as 
this  estate  could  not  descend  to  his  heir,  nor 
revert  to  the  donor  until  the  determination  of 
the  life  upon  it,  it  was  considered  to  belong  of 
right  to  the  first  who  took  possession  of  it  for 
the  remainder  of  the  life,  which  was  termed 
general  occupancy.  When  the  gift  was  to 
one  and  his  heirs  for  the  life  of  another,  the 
heir  was  said  to  take  as  special  occupant. 
The  Statute  of  Frauds  (29  Ch.  II.  c.  8  sec 
12)  extended  the  testamentary  power  to  lands 
held  pur  auter  vie ;  and  it  is  now  provided  by 
the  Wills  Act  (7  Wm.  IV.  &  1  Vict  c.  26)  that 
a  testator  may  devise  lands  held  by  him  pur 
auter  vie ;  and  if  no  such  devise  be  made,  and 
there  be  no  special  occupant,  the  estate  goes 
to  his  executors  or  administrators,  and  is  assets 
in  their  hands. 

Ooeupatloii  Brldco*  A  bridge  erected 
for  the  convenience  of  access  of  the  landowners 
of  property  severed  by  a  canal,  a  railway,  or 
a  common  road.  Occupation  bridges  may  be 
either  foot,  or  bridle,  or  cart  brid^ ;  and  the 
latter  are  usually  made  so  that  the  inctination 
of  the  line  of  their  axis  shall  not  exceed 
more  than  one  in  sixteen,  though  in  moun- 
tainous districts  the  inclination  given  to  occu- 
pation bridges  may  be  as  much  as  one  in 
eight 

Ooeaa  (Gr.  *Affcai^s).  The  name  siven  to 
the  great  body  of  water  covering  to  considerable 
but  variable  depth  a  large  proportion  of  the 
earth's  surface.  For  the  sake  of  convenience, 
various  names  are  given  to  certain  portions  of 
the  great  ocean,  and  also  to  the  smaller  tracts 
of  oceanic  water  penetrating  the  land  or  nearly 
enclosed  by  it. 

The  principal  divisions  or  oceans  are  the 
Atlantic,  the  PACinc,  the  Indian,  the  Arctic, 
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Und  the  Antarctic.  The  principal  smaller 
bodies  of  salt  water  haying  special  names  are 
either  Seas,  as  the  Mediterbaneak  ;  Gulfs,  as 
the  Mexican  Gulf  ;  or  Bats,  as  Hudson's  Bat. 
All  these  will  be  found  referred  to  under  special 
headings. 

The  total  area  of  ocean  is  generally  estimated 
at  about  145  millions  of  square  miles,  being  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
most  remarkable  physical  phenomena  are  the 
depth  of  water,  the  quantity  of  salt  and  other 
solid  matter  contained  in  the  sea,  the  colour, 
and  occasional  phosphorescence  of  the  sea,  the 
temperature,  the  various  Tides  and  Cubesnts 
that  disturb  its  equilibrium,  and  the  nature 
of  the  Coast-une  enclosing  the  various  sub- 
divisions. The  former  of  Uiese  will  be  briefly 
considered  in  the  present  article,  the  rest  being 
noticed  under  distinct  headings.  The  general 
outlines  of  the  subject,  and  its  reference  to  the 
other  phenomena  of  water  on  the  earth,  are 
treated  under  the  title  Htdsologt. 

D^th  of  the  Ocean.-^  Up  to  a  very  recent 
period,  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  by  ex- 
periment the  depth  of  deep  or  '  blue'  water,  and 
the  nature  of  the  sea  bottom  at  great  depths, 
were  extremely  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  apparatus  now  generally  employed  consists 
of  a  very  heavy  weight  carrying  down  a  pair 
of  nippers  or  clamp,  serving  as  a  kind  of  dredge. 
When  the  weight  reaches  the  bottom,  it  detaches 
itself  and  is  left  behind,  the  line  bringing  up 
the  dredge  or  clip  with  considerable  quantities 
of  the  bottom  when  it  is  soft  or  movable. 
The  observations  made  with  these  modern 
contrivances  have  been  chiefly  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  in  reference  to  the  deter- 
mination of  a  line  fit  for  the  reception  of  a 
telegraph  cable,  but  the  results  are  very  im- 
portant in  general  hydrology. 

The  bed  of  the  North  Atlantic  is  shallow  for 
some  distance  from  the  land  on  both  shores, 
and  as  far  as  230  miles  from  the  Irish  coast 
is  only  1,320  feet  deep.  Within  twenty  miles 
there  is  then  a  fall  of  9,000  feet,  and  from  this 
to  the  corresponding  point  on  the  American  side, 
a  distance  of  1,200  miles,  the  depth  continues 
almost  the  same,  the  bottom  very  slightly 
undulating. 

From  various  observations  made  at  different 
times,  it  appears  that  the  bottom  of  the  North 
Atlantic  descends  in  a  series  of  step-like  de- 
pressions to  a  depth  of  about  30,000  feet  below 
the  mean  level  of  the  surface.  Between  the 
North  and  South  Atlantic  is  a  submarine 
mountain  chain  broken  by  deep  gorges,  and 
coming  to  the  surface  in  the  Azores  and  Cape 
de  Verd  islands.  The  South  Atlantic  is  deep, 
but  unknown.  The  Pacific  appears  to  be 
deeper  than  the  Atlantic  in  proportion  to  its 
greater  extent^  but  the  soundings  are  less 
complete. 

Mineral  Contents  of  Sea-water. — The  propor- 
tion of  common  salt  held  in  the  sea  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  parts  of  the  ocenn  and  at 
different  depths.  The  average  of  solid  matter 
is  about  thirty-four  and  one-third  parts  in  a 
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thousand,  of  which  about  two-thirds  is  common 
salt.  Of  the  remainder,  the  principal  consti* 
tuents  are  chloride  of  magnesium  (about  five 
and  a  half  parts  in  a  thousand)  and  sulphate 
of  soda  (about  four  and  a  half  parts  in  a 
thousand),  the  rest  being  chiefly  carbonate  of 
lime  and  silica.  Traces  more  or  less  abundant 
of  thirty-one  of  the  elements  have  been  already 
found  in  sea-water,  and  probably  others  exist. 
The  list  includes  all  the  gases,  all  the  non- 
metallio  solids  except  selenium;  and  of  the 
metals,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  cobalt, 
nickel,  arsenic,  iron,  manganese,  aluminium, 
msgnesium,  calcium,  strontian,  barium,  sodium, 
potassium,  lithium,  and  the  newly  determined 
elements  caesium  and  rubidium. 

The  saltness  of  sea-water  at  particular  places 
is  influenced  by  temporary  causes— storms,  for 
example ;  as  well  as  by  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  rivers,  and  permanent  accumulations  of 
ice.  A  series  of  experiments  on  this  subject 
were  made  some  years  ago,  and  the  following 
are  the  general  conclusions  deduced :  1.  the  Sou- 
thern Ocean  contains  more  salt  than  the  Nor- 
thern Ocean,  in  the  ratio  of  1*02919  to  1*02757. 
2.  The  mean  specific  gravity  of  sea-water  near 
the  equator  is  1  '02777.  8.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  sea  at  great  depths  is  more  salt  than 
at  the  surface.  4.  The  sea  in  general  contains 
more  salt  where  it  is  deepest;  and  its  salt- 
ness is  always  diminished  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  masses  of  ice.  5.  That  small  inland  seas, 
communicating  with  the  ocean,  are  generally 
less  salt  than  the  ocean.  6.  The  Mediterranean 
contains  a  zuther  laiger  proportion  of  salt  than 
the  ocean. 

Colour  and  Phosphorescence, — The  usnal 
colour  of  the  ocean  is  a  bluish-green,  of  a  darker 
tint  at  a  distance  from  land,  and  clearer  towards 
the  shores.  According  to  Mr.  Scoresby,  the 
hue  of  the  Greenland  sea  varies  from  ultmma- 
rine  blue  to  olive  green,  and  from  the  purest 
transparency  to  great  opacity.  The  surface  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  its  upper  part,  has  at 
times  a  purple  tint.  In  the  gulf  of  Guinea 
the  sea  sometimes  appears  white ;  about  the 
Maldive  Islands  black ;  and  near  Califbmia  it 
has  a  reddish  appearance.  Various  causes  co- 
operate to  produce  this  diversity  of  tint.  The 
prevailing  blue  colour  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
greater  refrangibility  of  the  blue  rays  of  light, 
which,  by  reason  of  that  property,  pass  in 
greatest  abundance  through  the  water.  The 
other  colours  are  ascribed  to  the  existence  of 
vast  numbers  of  minute  animalculse ;  to  marine 
vegetables  at  or  near  the  surface ;  to  the  colour  of 
the  soil,  and  the  infusion  of  earthy  substances : 
and  very  frequently  the  tint  is  modified  by  the 
aspect  of  the  sky.  The  phosphorescent  or 
shining  appearance  of  the  ocean,  which  is  a 
common  phenomenon,  is  ascribed  to  animal- 
culse,  and  especiallv  to  the  NocHlvca. 

Temperature  of  the  Ocean, — ^Water  being 
a  slow  conductor  of  heat,  the  temperature  of 
the  ocean  is  much  more  uniform  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere.  At  a  certain  distance  from 
the  equator,  it  follows,  though  not  very  closely, 
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the  mean  temperature  of  the  corresponding 
Utitudes ;  the  solar  action  being  greatly  modi- 
-fied  by  the  existence  of  currents  which  conyej 
the  temperature  of  one  region  to  another ;  so 
that  at  any  place  the  temperature  of  the  water 
depends  in  some  measure  on  the  direction  of  the 
currents.  Within  the  tropica  the  mean  temp«- 
rature  at  the  surface  is  about  80°  Fahrenheit, 
and  generally  ranges  between  77°  and  84°.  At 
great  depths  the  temperature  is  nearly  the  same 
under  every  latitude.  In  the  torrid  zone  it  is 
found  to  diminish  with  the  depth ;  in  the  polar 
seas  it  has  been  supposed  to  increase  with  the 
depth,  but  recent  observations  seem  to  render 
this  doubtful.  About  the  latitude  of  70°  it  is 
nearly  constant  at  all  depths. 

Ooeaniu  (Gr.  *tUcw6s).  In  Mythology, 
according  to  the  Hesiodic  I%eoffony,  the  son  of 
Ouranos  and  Gaia.  His  consort  was  Tethys, 
his  daughters  being  the  Oceanides.  In  Homer, 
the  word  ocean  denotes  the  river  or  stream  into 
which  the  sea — BdKeuraa—o^pened,  and  which 
was  supposed  to  encompass  Uie  earth. 

Ocelot  (Mez.  oceloU).  Several  small  spe- 
cies of  Fetis,  found  in  South  America,  are  thus 
named.  They  are  distinguished  by  spots  of 
a  black  or  dark  colour  on  a  tawny  ground, 
disposed  in  an  irregular  striped  pattern,  par- 
allel with  the  central  line  of  the  back.  They 
are  found  in  Brazil,  where  they  are  often  con- 
founded with  the  larger  spotted  Felida  termed 
jaguars. 

Oohloeraoy  (Gr.  dx^oieparta,  mob-rule).  A 
word  coined  to  express  the  condition  of  a  state 
in  which  the  populace  has  acquired  an  imme- 
diate illegal  control  over  the  government ;  and, 
by  a  figure  commonly  used  in  the  exaggeration 
of  political  speakers  and  writers,  a  government 
in  which  the  power  of  the  lower  classes  pre- 
dominates, either  for  a  time  or  permanently. 

Oelinaeefle  (Ochna,  one  of  tne  genera).  A 
natural  order  of  hypogynous  Exogens  belonging 
to  the  Kutal  alliance.  Its  distinguishing  fea- 
tures in  that  group  are  its  succulent  conical 
torus,  and  its  one-seeded  apocarpous  fruit, 
whose  pericarp  does  not  laminate.  The  spe- 
cies, which  are  oomparattvely  few,  possess  some 
medicinal  properties,  the  prevailing  quality 
being  bitterness.  They  are  found  in  tropic^ 
India,  as  well  as  in  America  and  Africa. 

Oolinui.  A  yellow  variety  of  Bole,  from 
Orawitza,  in  the  Bannat. 

Oolire  (Gr.  tixp^h  P^^^)'  A  name  applied 
to  certain  metallic  oxides  occurring  m  an 
earthy  or  pulverulent  form,  especially  to  such 
lis  are  used  for  pigments,  as  red  ochre,  yellow 
ochre,  &c. 

Oehreoiu  Xron-ore.  A  name  given  to 
ochreous  and  pulverulent  forms  of  Hematite 
and  limonite. 

Oebro  or  Oclira.  The  Ahdmo^ehus  eacu- 
lentus ;  Musk  Ochro  is  A.  moachatus. 

Ooliroite.  The  name  given  by  Hermann  to 
a  mineral  which  is,  probably,  a  variety  of  Cerite, 
rendered  impure  by  an  admixture  of  Quartz. 

Ooliroina  (Gr.  «xp^'>  P*^  yeUow).  A  genus 
of  Sicrouiiacea  lelonging  to  South  America, 
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the  most  remarkable  species  of  which  is  O. 
Laffoptu,  a  tree  forty  feet  high,  common  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Central  America,  yielding  a 
soft  spongy  and  exceedingly  light  wood,  called 
corkwood,  commonly  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  cork,  both  for  stopping  bottles,  and  for  the 
floats  of  fishing  nets. 

Ofrlmfitn  (Gr.  Akiijuov),  The  genus  of  La- 
biota  to  which  belongs  the  Basil,  one  of  the 
most  fragrant  and  aromatic  of  kitchen  herbs. 
The  most  esteemed  kind  is  0.  JBasilicumt  the 
flavour  of  which  somewhat  resembles  cloves,  and 
is  much  employed  in  cookery  as  a  seasoning. 

OereSf  less  properly  Oolirea  (Lat.  a  boot). 
In  Botany,  a  name  applied  to  stipules  that  are 
membranous,  and  surround  the  stem  like  a 
sheath,  cohering  by  their  anterior  margins,  aa 
in  Polygonum. 

OcreoB  (Lat.).  In  Koman  Antiquities,  a 
covering  for  the  legs,  made  of  bronze,  brass, 
tin,  and  sometimes  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
lined  probably  with  felt  or  leatlier.  They 
were  equivalent  to  the  icyyifuits  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  greaves  of  the  English.     [Gbbavbs.] 

Ootaeterls  (Gr.  from  oirr^,  eight,  and  (ros, 
a  year).  A  cycle  or  period  of  eight  yearsi  after 
the  lapse  of  which  three  lunar  months  were 
added.  This  cycle  was  in  use  till  Meton's 
invention  of  the  golden  number,  or  cydo  of 
nineteen  years.  (Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Astronomy 
of  the  Ancients,  p.  38.) 

Ootaron  (Gr.  6ktA,  and  ywla,  angle).  In 
Geometry,  a  plane  rectilineal  figure,  having 
eight  angles.  A  regular  octagon  is  equiangular 
as  well  as  equilateral;  its  area  is  4-8284271 
times  that  of  the  square  on  one  of  its  sides. 

Ootaliedrlte.  A  name  for  Anatase  (oxide  of 
titanium),  from  its  occurrence  in  octahedrons. 

OettOiearoii  (Gr.  hm^,  and  Itpo,  side). 
In  Geometry,  a  solid  bounded  by  eight  planes 
or  faces.  The  regular  octahedron,  one  of  the 
five  Platonic  bodies,  is  bounded  by  eight  equal 
equilateral  triangles.  It  has  six  comers  or 
solid  angles,  each  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  four  equal  plane  angles,  and  twelve 
edges.  Its  volume  is  0*4714045  times  that  of 
the  cube  on  one  of  its  edges. 

Ootaadrla  (Gr.  htcr^,  and  M\f,  a  male). 
In  Botany,  one  of  the  Linnean  classes,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  eight  stamens. 

Oetaas.  In  Astronomy,  Octans  Hadieianus 
(Hadley's  Octant),  one  of  the  constellations 
formed  by  Lacaille  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

[CoNSnSLLATIOK.] 

Ckstant.  In  Astronomy,  octant  denotes  a 
position  or  aspect;  thus  the  moon  is  in  her 
octants  when  she  is  in  the  positions  interme- 
diate between  her  syzygies  and  quarters,  or  at 
46°,  136°,  225°,  and  316°  from  her  coivjunction. 

Octant.  In  Geometry,  the  eighth  part  of 
a  circle. 

OoUMtjrla  (Gr.  bicTdcrvKos).  In  Architec- 
ture, a  temple  or  other  building  having  eight 
columns  in  fronts 

Octave  (Lat.  octavns).  In  Ecclesiastical 
usage,  the  eighth  day  after  a  feast,  the  feast 
day  itself  included.    Thus,  the  first  Sunday 
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after  Easter  is  the  octaTe  of  Easter;  and 
Uie  Circamcbion  (Jan.  1)  is  the  octava  natalis 
Domini,  the  octave  of  Christmas. 

OcTATB.  In  Music,  an  harmonical  interval, 
containing  five  tones  and  two  semitones,  called 
by  the  ancient  authors  diapason, 

OetftTO*  Usually  contracted  8to.  ;  that 
which  by  a  peculiar  folding  has  eight  leaves 
to  a  sheet. 

OottBTartant.    [ImrABiAMT.] 

October  (Lat).  The  eighth  month  of  the 
old  Roman  year,  which  beoan  with  March.  It 
is  now  the  tenth  month.    [Calbkdab.] 

Ootopoda  (Gr.  ^«r«6,  eight ;  voGf,  a  foot). 
The  name  of  a  tribe  of  dibrandiiate  Cephalo- 
pods,  including  those  which  have  only  eight 
feet  or  cephalic  tentacular  appendages;  also 
of  a  sub-order  of  apterous  insects,  including 
those  which  have  eight  feet,  as  the  tracheary 
Arachnidans, 

OotrM  (Fr. ;  from  Lat  auctoritas,  autho- 
rity). Privilege  or  prerogative.  This  word 
implied  originally  a  right,  such  as  a  franchise, 
a  charter,  or  a  monopoly,  granted  to  some  in- 
dividual by  the  monarch.  In  modem  times 
it  has  been  used  almost  exclusively  to  repre- 
sent the  taxes  levied  by  the  coiporations  of 
towns  in  France,  on  all  articles  of  consump- 
tion introduced  within  the  barriers.  These 
taxes  form  great  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
principal  towns,  and  are  faintly  represented 
among  ourselves  by  the  coal-tax  levied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  city  of  London. 

It  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  an 
octroi  is  necessarily  a  mischievous  form  of 
taxation ;  though  it  may  not  be,  and  seldom  is, 
wholly  just  in  its  incidence.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  wasteful ;  for,  being  levied  on  articles  of 
immediate  consumption,  it  cannot  increase  the 
price  of  the  commodity  taxed  by  much  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  impost,  and  in  so  far 
as  it  is  expended  on  police,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses immediately  beneficial  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, it  may  be  fairly  levied  on  all  alike. 
But  if^  as  is  commonly  the  case,  a  great 
part  of  the  proceeds  is  laid  out  in  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  city  or  town,  it 
is  a  tax  on  consumers  expended  for  the  benefit 
of  landlords,  and  its  incidence  is  unjust.  On 
the  whole,  it  does  not  contrast  unfavourablv 
with  our  own  system  of  local  taxation,  which 
is  ioT  the  most  part  levied  on  the  occupier 
or  consumer,  and  seldom  upon  property,  even 
when  the  benefit  of  the  tax  is  almost  exclusively 
reaped  by  property  in  the  shape  of  permanent 
improvement.  Such  taxes  as  rates  for  making 
bridges,  roads,  drains,  workhouses,  in  so  far  as 
they  do  not  imply  repairs,  and  the  restoration 
of  a  portion  of  the  loss  caused  by  wear,  are 
entirely  for  the  benefit  of  property,  and  should 
be  paid  exdusivelv  by  lan(&oru8.     [Taxation.! 

OotyL  Capryl.  A  hydrocarbon  represented 
by  Cg  Hi 7. 

Ootylene.    An  oily  body  represented  by 

^8       16*  ___ 

Ooytlioe  (Gr.  itK^9oos,  swift-runnina).  The 
name  applied  by  Kafinesque  to  a  nakca  Cepha- 
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lopod,  supposed  to  be  that  which  inhabits  and 
constructs  the  argonaut  shell. 

Odallaqnea,  properly  OdaUks  (TuriL  oda, 
a  chamber).  Female  slaves  employed  in  do- 
mestic service  about  the  persons  of  the  wives, 
female  relatives,  &c  of  the  sultan. 

Odd  Vomber.  In  Arithmetic,  any  number 
not  divisible  by  2  without  remainder;  the 
series  of  odd  numbers  is  1,  3, 5, 7, 9,  &c  ;  and 
the  algebraic  form  by  which  they  are  expressed 
is  2n  -h  1.  Every  pnme  number,  excepting  2, 
is  an  odd  number.  The  differences  of  the  suc- 
cessive terms  of  the  series  of  square  numbers 
produce  the  odd  numbers. 

Ode  {Ot.  4^,  a  9ong),  Among  the  Qreeks 
and  Komans,  a  short  lyric  composition,  usually 
intended  to  be  sung,  and  accompanied  by  some 
musical  instrument,  generally  the  lyre ;  henoe 
the  expression  Ivric  veru.  In  the  modem 
sense  of  the  word,  the  ode  appears  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  song  by  greater  length  and 
variety,  and  by  not  being  necessarily  adapted 
to  music  It  is  distinguished  also  from  the 
ballad  and  other  species  of  lyric  poetry,  by  its 
being  confined  to  the  enression  of  sentiment, 
or  of  imaginative  thought,  on  subjects  not  ad- 
mitting of  narrative  except  incidentally.  The 
odes  of  Pindar,  Anacreon,  and  Horace,  are,  in 
fact,  the  models  on  which  the  modem  notion 
of  the  ode  is  formed.  Until  the  science  of 
Greek  metres  was  accurately  explored,  the 
Pindaric  ode  was  supposed  to  aomit  of  an 
excessive  irregularity  in  the  length  and  mea- 
sure of  lines ;  and  henoe  the  Pindaric  odea 
of  the  last  and  preceding  century  are  con- 
structed on  a  system  of  absolute  license  in  this 
respect  In  point  of  fact,  however,  a  scheme 
of  perfect  metrical  regularity  pervaded  the 
Greek  ode  both  in  Pinds^  and  in  the  dramatic 
choruses,  in  which  a  strophe,  or  succession  of 
lines  in  varied  metres,  is  exactly  answered  in 
the  antistrophe  or  corresponding  series.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Anacreontic  ode  consists 
of  a  number  of  lines  of  the  same  metrical 
length  and  arrangement.  The  Horatian  ode^ 
again,  is  generally  constructed  on  a  difibrent 
system,  of  which  we  have  only  a  few  instances 
in  Greek,  in  the  Fragments  of  Alcaeus  and 
Sappho:  it  consists  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  stanzas,  precisely  similar  to  each  other, 
each    forming  a    complete    metrical    whole. 


[DrrHTSAifBic  Odb;  Mbtbb.] 

_   of  bl 
Sweden. 


Oderlte*     A  variety  of  black  Mica  from 


Odamn  (Or.  tf^tTov).  In  Greek  Architec- 
ture, a  building  in  general  form  and  arrange- 
ment closely  resembling  the  theatre,  but  much 
smaller,  and  designed  for  musical  rehearsals 
in  preparation  for  the  celebration  of  the  great 
festivals.  The  first  building  of  this  kind  at 
Athens  was  raised  by  Pericles,  the  roof  being 
constnicted,  it  is  said,  of  masts  and  yards 
taken  from  Persian  ships  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes.  Others  were  erected  in 
later  times,  the  most  magnificent  being  that  of 
Herodes  Atticus.  But  no  detailed  description 
of  this  class  of  buildings  is  extant. 


ODIAI^ 

Odials*  The  young  roots  of  the  Palmyra 
Palm,  BarasiUi  JUtbetttforTnit,  which  are  eaten 
in  Ceylon. 

Odin*  A  Scandinavian  deity,  who  seema, 
like  the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks,  to  have  formed 
the  connecting  link  between  the  ancient  and 
more  recent  systems  of  their  mythology.  Odin 
is  the  chief  of  the  gods ;  by  his  wife  Freya  or 
Friga,  he  has  two  chief  sons,  Thor  and  Baldr ; 
the  death  of  the  latter  (for  the  Scandinavian 
gods  are  not  all  immortal^  furnishes  many 
kgends  to  the  northern  mythology,  parallel  to 
tl^se  of  Achilles^  Bnstem,  Meleager,  and  other 
heroes. 

According  to  the  Norse  mythology,  Odin  and 
the  .£sir  were  to  reign  until  the  twuight  of  the 
gods  had  come,  a  notion  embodied  u^  in  the 
.£sehylean  legend  of  PrDmetiieus.    [Wobbit.] 

•dmjL  A  product  resultine  from  the 
distillation  of  oleic  acid  mixed  with  sulphur. 

Odanifttw,  more  properly  Bodemeter 
(Or.  MiuTpw^  firom  dSdt,  a  vxiyj  and  M^fwr,  a 
measure).  An  instrument  by  which  the  distance 
traversed  by  a  man  or  a  machine  is  ascertained, 
and  in  which  a  wheel  registers  the  number 
of  times  that  a  movement  of  oscillation  is  im- 
pressed upon  it  Evidently  the  correctness  of 
the  distance  ascertained  in  this  manner,  must 
depend  upon  the  correctness  with  which  the 
unity  of  tne  motion  is  ascertained  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  correctness  with  which  the 
divisions  are  maintained  and  registered. 

OOoBtAlffla  (Chr.  MorroXyfa).  The  tooth- 
ache. 

Odontogra^li*  In  Mechanics,  an  instrument 
invented  by  Ptofessor  Willis  for  finding  the  ares 
of  circles,  which,  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
teeth  of  wheels,  will  work  truly  on  each  other. 
It  consists  of  a  graduated  card  or  piece  of  wood, 
by  which  the  position  of  the  centres  and  radii 
of  the  arcs  of  the  teeth  can  easily  be  found. 
This  instrument  is  of  the  form  shown  in  the 
cut  a,  but  of  course  on  a  small  scale.  It  has 
the  bottom  edge  bevelled  off  at  an  angle  of  76^. 
The  point  where  this  would  cut  the  nght-hand 
edge  is  the  sero  of  the  scales.  These  scales  are 
graduated  to  twentieths  of  an  inch,  to  avoid 
fractional  parts  in  the  tables,  and  depart  in 
each  direction  from  the  aero,  the  upper  being 
that  employed  in  finding  the  centres  of  the 
flanks  of  the  teeth  or  parts  within  the  pitch 
circle,  and  the  lower  for  finding  the  centres  of 
the  fiiees  of  the  teeth  or  parts  without  the  pitch 
circle.  Tables  are  given  on  the  odontograph 
for  finding  the  graduation  on  the  scale  corre- 
sponding to  any  given  pitch  and  number  of 
teeth.  For  intermediate  pitches,  not  given  in 
the  table,  or  for  wheels  of  greater  sise,  the 
corresponding  numbers  can  be  found  by  simple 
proportion.  For  wheels  of  only  twelve  teeth 
the  fianks  are  straight,  and  form  parts  of  radii 
of  the  pitch  circle. 

Let  A  be  the  centre  of  a  wheel,  K  ^  L  the 
pitch  line.  Set  off  K  L  equal  to  the  pitch,  and 
bisect  it  in  d.  Draw  radii  A  K,  A  L.  Place  the 
odontograph  with  its  bevelled  edge  on  the 
ndius  A  K,  and  zero  of  the  scale  on  the  pitch 
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I  line.  Then  look  out»  in  the  table  of  centres 
for  the  flanks  of  teeth,  the  number  correspond- 
ing to  the  pitch,  and  required  number  of  teeth, 
and  mark  off  this  point  h  from  the  scale  of 
centres  for  the  flanks  of  teeth.  Then  remove 
the  odontograph,  and  similarly  place  it  on  the 

I  radius  A  LL  Find  in  the  table  of  centres  for 
the  faces  of  the  teeth  ttie;iumber  corresponding 
to  the  pitch  and  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel, 
and  mark  it  off  at/,  cm  the  scale  for  jcentres  of 
the  faces  of  teeth.  Then  describe  two  arcs 
from  k  and/,  with  h  d  vm^fd  as  radii ;  these 


will  form  the  side  of  a  tooth.  Th^,  from  d 
let  the  pitch  line  be  marked  off  into  as  many 
equal  spaces  as  there  are  teeth  in  tiie  wheel, 
and  let  these  be  divided  proportionally  to  the 
widths  of  the  teeth  and  spaces.  Through  h 
and  /,  with  radii  A  h  and  A/,  draw  circles. 
Take  A  <{  as  a  radius,  and,  pladng  one  foot  of 
the  compass  on  the  divisions  of  uie  pitch  line, 
and  the  other  in  the  drde  drawn  tnrough  K 
describe  a  series  of  arcs  forming  the  flanks  of 
the  teeth.  Similarly  with  radius/  (^,  and  one 
leg  of  the  compass  on  the  circle  drawn  through 
/,  describe  the  faces  of  the  teeth. 

For  an  annular  wheel  the  same  rules  apply, 
only  that  the  part  of  the' curve  whibh'is  face  in 
a  spur  wheel  becomes  the  flank  in  an  annular 
wheel,  and  vice  versA.  For  a  rack,  the  pitch  line 
is  straight^  and  A  E,  A  L  are  parallel  and  per- 
pendicular to  it,  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  pitch. 

As  these  odontographs  may  be  purchased  in 
a  very  convenient  form,  with  tables  for  their 
use,  and  also  with  tables  of  the  widths  of  teeth, 
and  spaces  and  length  of  teeth  within  and 
without  the  pitch  circle,  it  is  not  necessarf  to 
describe  them  in  further  detail  here.  (Fair- 
bairn's  MUU  and  MiUwork.) 

OdontoUte  (Or.  ^v9,  a  i4)oth,  and  Kieot, 
stone)  orBoiM  Tarqnoiie.  The  name  given 
to  fossil  bones  or  teeth,  coloured  by  oxide  of 
copper,  which  are  found  in  certain  tertiary  de- 
posits, as  in  Bas  Languedoe. 

Odontolofy  (Or.  Mo6t,  and  X^t).  The 
branch  of  anatomical  science  which  treats  of 
the  teeth.    [Dbmtbs.] 

Odoriii.  One  of  the  products  of  the  re- 
distillation of  the  volatile  oil  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling bone ;  it  has  a  very  strong  and  dififusible 
empyreumatie  odour,  and  is  regarded  by  Un« 
veraorben  as  a  peculiar  salifiable  base. 

Odours  of  nowors.      The   odours   of 


flowers  are  turned  to  good  account  by  the 


ODYSSEUS 

perfiimer,  whose  choicest  scents  are  in  great 
measure  derived  from  this  source.  Mr.  Rimmel 
giyes  the  following  classification  of  them : — 


ClM*M 

Type* 

Odoon   b«loiigliig  to 
th«mm«CiaM 

1 

Gkaraninm. 

Sweetbriar. 

Bose    •   ■    • 

Bom.    •    •    - 

Rhodium  or  Boae- 
wood. 

Jaamine   •    • 

Jaamine     •    • 

LUyoftheYaUey. 
Acacia. 

Onnge-flower 

Orange-flower 

> 
• 

Syringa. 
Orange  leaivei. 
T.ily. 

TuberoM  •    • 

Tuberose    .    • 

fill 

Ytolflt  •   «    • 

Violet    «   • 

Orrisroot. 
Mignonette. 

' 

Balaam  of  Toln. 

Baltwmln  •    • 

Ysnllla .   •    • 

Bensoin. 
Tonqoin  bean. 

< 

Heliotrope. 

► 

Caasia. 

Bpioe    •   •    • 

Nutmeg. 
Maoe. 

Flmenta. 

doye   •    •    • 

CloTe    •    • 

Carnation. 
Clove  Pink. 

Campluxr  .    . 

Camphor    • 

Rosemary. 
Fatchoaly. 

SMidal.   •    • 

Sandalwood    ■ 

Vetivert 
Cedar  Wood. 

Bergamot. 

Citrine   .    • 

Iiomon  •   •    • 

Orange. 
Cedral. 

1 

Spike  LaTender. 

LanrndflT  .    • 

Lawidflr   •    . 

Thyme. 
Sexpolet. 
Marjoram. 
Spearmint. 

mat.  •  • 

1 

Balm. 

Boe. 

Sage. 

Badiaae. 
Caraway. 

▲nlaeed    •    . 

Aniseed «    •    - 

Dm. 

Coriander. 

Fennel. 

Almond    •     j 

Bitter    Al- 

LanreL 

monds    • 

Peach  kernelB. 

1 

Moak-aeed. 

Mnak    .    .    . 

Hnak     •    • 

Musk-plant. 

Ambeigiia*    « 

Oak-moai. 
Apple. 

Frait    •    •    • 

Fear  •    ■    «    ' 

Pine  apple. 

1 

Qnlnoe. 

(Or.  'OBv9<rc^t).  The  mythical 
chieftain  of  Ithaca,  whose  exploits  in  the  war 
against  Ilion  are  recounted  in  the  Hiadt  and 
"vmose  return  firom  Troy  is  related  in  the 
Odff$8ev.  In  the  former,  the  interest  attaching 
to  this  hero  is  subordinated  to  that  of  Aohilleus 
(Achilles) ;  but  from  the  moment  of  leading  the 
Trojan  shore,  he  cornea  before  tis  as  a  being 
possessed  by  one  absorbing  desire — ^the  longing 
to  see  his  home  and  his  wife  once  more.  This 
groundwork  of  the  poem  at  once  suggests  a 
oomparison  with  the  leading  ideas  in  such 
myths  as  those  of  Heracles  and  lol^  Perseus 
and  Dana6,  Paris  and  (Endnd,  Sigurdr  and 
Brenhyldr ;  and  the  solar  character  thus  sug- 
gested is  supported  by  the  general  current  of 
Uie  narratiye  as  well  as  by  minor  details  of 
incidents  and  peculiarities  of  expression.    Like 
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Achilleus,  Odysseus  is  attended  by  AthAnd,  the 
dawn-goddess  [Mjnbsva],  and  like  him  he  has 
a  weapon  which  none  but  himself  can  wield. 
His  journey  from  Troy  to  Ithaca  exhibits  al- 
ternations of  gloom  and  sunshine,  but  the 
gloom  is  greatest  as  he  approaches  his  own 
shores.  Athend  here,  it  is  said,  destroys  his 
golden  locks,  and  takes  away  all  beauty  from 
his  cotmtenance.  He  enters  his  house  in  the 
tattered  garments  of  a  beggar;  but  when  sur- 
rounded by  the  suitors  whom  he  is  about  to 
slay  [PBKELOFfi],  the  ancient  splendour  re- 
turns, as  his  arrows,  which,  like  thoee  of 
Phcebus  and  Artemis,  never  miss  their  mark, 
bathe  the  hall  in  blood.  like  Achilleus  in  his 
yengeance,  Odysseus  is  not  satisfied  until  all  his 
foes  are  slain,  and  until  he  has  wreaked  his 
fury  on  the  body  of  M elanthins,  as  Achilleus 
insulted  that  of  Hector.  The  incidents  in  the 
closing  scenes  are  in  dose  parallel  with  those 
of  the  final  conflict  in  the  Uiad ;  and  eren  the 
temporary  dismay  of  Achilleus  whensbniggling 
with  the  streams  of  Scamander  and  Simoeis^ 
reappears  in  the  fear  of  Odysseus  when  for  a 
brief  moment  the  suitors  seem  likely  to  get  the 
upper  hand.  The  poem  closes  with  a  splendid 
picture  of  repose,  and  Odysseus  finds  Penelope 
m  her  bridal  chamber  not  less  fair  than  when  he 
had  left  her  to  go  to  Troy,  as  Iol6  and  (En6n6 
appear  in  all  their  radiant  beauty  in  the  last 
hours  of  Heracles  and  Paris. 

The  character  of  Odysseus  is,  in  short,  pre- 
cisely the  same  ethically  as  that  of  Achil- 
leus, Meleagros,  Paris,  Bellerophon,  and  other 
heroes,  and  regarded  in  its  groundwork,  far 
from  being  taken  as  the  true  portrait  of  an 
Achaian  cUeftain,  it  is  in  strictness  of  speech 
scarcely  human.  The  attempt  to  treat  these 
portraits  as  genuine  pictures  of  national  cha- 
racter may  go  far  to  justify  the  repulsion 
which  Hr.  Dasent  and  other  recent  writers 
openly  avow  for  all  G^reek  mythology.  This 
Yiew  of  the  character  of  Odysseus  may  be 
found  in  Colonel  Mure's  History  of  Greek 
Literature :  for  the  degree  in  which  it  fails  to 
explain  the  incidents  and  the  language  of  the 
Odwuey,  see  Cox,  I%ebes  and  Argoe,  p.  93  &c. 

The  name  Odysseus  may  be  traced  to  the 
same  root  with  Mfo^e/uu,  to  he  angry ;  but  the 
tale  by  which  his  norse  Eurprdeia  is  made  to 
account  for  it  throws  a  cunous  light  on  the 
process  by  which  these  stories  grew  up. 
According  to  this  yersion,  he  was  so  named 
by  his  grandfather  Autolycus,  to  express  the 
hatred  generally  felt  by  men  and  women  for 
the  crimes  and  robberies  of  that  chieftain. 
But  the  name,  like  that  of  Ltcaon,  and  Lykios 
(LyciusX  Lykegenes,  as  epithets  of  Phoebus, 
interprets  itself  as  a  mere  name  of  the  spn ; 
and  the  wrath  of  Odysseus,  like  that  of 
Achilles,  is  the  gloomy  time  during  which  the 
sun  is  veiled  by  storm-douds,  as  the  glory  of 
Odysseus  was  dimmed  when  he  first  entered 
his  own  haU. 

Odjssey.  The  Homeric  poem  which  re« 
lates  the  adventures  of  Odysseus  on  bis  re- 
turn from  Troy.    This  poem  exhibits  a  much 


(EOUBIENICAL 

gNater  unity  oC  eompcNntioii  than  the  Iliad, 
while  it  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  the  work  of 
a  somewhat  Uter  age.  Bat  although  there  is 
throughout  a  uni^  of  plan,  the  tale  of  the 
death  of  Achilleus,  the  longer  lay  of  Demo- 
docuB,  the  episode  of  the  sokr  herds  in  Thri- 
nakia,  with  other  passages,  point  apparently 
to  a  time  when  these,  and  perhaps  other 
portions  of  the  poem,  existed  m  the  form  of 
separate  lays.  (Grote,  HiaL  of  Greece^  part  i. ; 
Mure,  Critical  History  of  Greek  Literature; 
Gladstone,  Homer  and  tie  Homerio  Age ;  C03:, 
Tales  of  Thebes  and  Argos.)    [Iliad  ;  Efic] 

IBoameiileal  (Gr.  oUQVfuyuc6s,qf  the  whole 
vorld).  In  the  Ghreek  language,  aterm  applied  to 
eoclesiasdcal  matters  in  the  sense  of  universal. 
Several  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  assumed 
the  title  of  cecomenical,  apparently  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  pretensions  of  the  bishop  of  Some. 
(Ecumenical  councils  are  those  to  which  pre- 
lates resorted  from  evezy  part  of  Christendom 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Boman  empire. 
[Coviron..] 

<B<lMB»  (Or.  eO^Mi)*  A  puffiness  or  swell- 
ing of  parts  arising  from  water  collecting  in 
the  cellular  membranes. 

IBdipns  (Gr.  (Mwovs).  In  the  Mythology 
of  Thebes,  a  son  of  Laios,  who  slays  his  father, 
destroys  the  Sphinx,  and  marries  his  mother 
Iocast6  ( Jocasta).  The  solar  character  of  this 
legend  is  rendered  evidenton  an  examination  of 
its  details.  The  name  of  locaste  belongs  to  the 
same  family  with  those  of  lol^  lolaos,  lamos, 
lobates,  all  expressing  the  violet  colour.  His 
father  Laios,  like  Acrisios,  Priam,  and  Aleos, 
dreads  his  own  child,  and  ejqposes  him  on  a 
mountain  sida  But,  as  Indra  slays  DahanA  and 
the  Night  who  bare  him,  so  CEdipus  must  slay 
Laios  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  in  whicl^ 
like  Heracles,  Theseus,  Perseus^  and  all  other 
kindred  heroes,  he  must  slay  a  monster  which 
oppresses  the  people  of  his  land.  This  monster, 
the  Sphinx,  oolongs  to  the  same  class  with 
I^thon,  Typhon,  Fafnir,  and  Polyphemus.  As 
in  the  mythology  of  the  north  Fafnir  is  the 
dragon  of  winter  who  encircles  the  treasures  of 
the  earth  within  his  pitiless  folds,  so  is  the 
Sphinx  the  dark  and  lowering  cloud,  hanging 
over  the  earth  during  a  time  of  drought,  and 
heightening  its  agonies,  until  CEdipus,  who 
alone  knows  her  mysterious  speech  (as  the  sun 
was  said  to  understand  the  mutteiings  of  the 
thunder),  hurls  her  from  the  hill  on  which  she 
is  seated,  as  the  cloud,  in  Yedic  lang^uage, 
smitten  by  Indra  breaks  into  rain,  and  tl^n 
vanishes  away.  As  his  neward,  CEdipus  is 
married  to  locastd;  but  locast^  instead  of 
being  the  bride  from  whom  he  had  been  early 
parted,  as  Heracles  was  from  loU,  and  Odysseus 
from  Penelop^,  is  in  the  Theban  myth  his 
mother:  and  thus  a  vein  of  more  modem 
ethical  belief  was  introduced  into  the  l^end. 
The  morality  of  men  could  not  recognise  a 
form  of  speech  in  which  the  same  person 
might,  with  the  interchangeable  characters  of 
the  Yedic  gods,  be  represented  as  at  once  the 
son  and  the  husband  of  another.    Hence  the 
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Eaom  of  Laios  is  made  to  work  an  awM 
vengeance.  locastft  slays  herself  in  her  maiv 
riage  chamber,  and  (Edipus  tears  out  his  eyes. 
The  remainder  of  the  tale  is  one  of  gloom  and 
darkness,  until  in  the  last  scene  (in  the  company 
of  Theseus,  the  solar  hero  of  Attica),  (Edipus 
goes  forth  to  die  amid  the  blaze  of  lightning  in 
the  sacred  grove  of  the  Eumenides.  In  his 
last  hours,  his  eyes  had  rested  on  Antigone,  the 
fair  and  tender  light  which  comes  across  the 
eastern  heaven  as  the  sxm  sinks  in  the  west. 
(Max  MiiUer,  Comparative  Mythology.)  But 
throughout  the  several  incidents  of  his  career, 
he  was  only  fulfilling  his  doom.  Heracles  and 
I0I6  must  meet  when  the  day  is  done;  and 
hence  arose  the  idea  of  that  'Ayctymy,  or  invin- 
cible necessity  [Moiba],  which  in  post-Homerio 
times  came  to  be  regarded  as  more  powerful 
than  Zeus  himself. 

The  myth  refers  the  name  (Edipus  to  the 
swelling  (o28m»,  to  swdl)  of  the  feet  caused 
by  the  tight  bandaging  of  his  ankles  when  he 
was  exposed  on  Cithseron.  The  story  has  much 
the  same  value  with  that  in  which  Euiycleia 
accounts  for  the  name  Odtssbtts.  If  the  legend 
be  right  in  referring  it  to  oiUtf  at  all,  the  idea 
conveyed  is  that  of  the  swelling  of  the  sun  as 
it  rises  from  a  p<^t  of  light  to  its  full  diameter 
above  the  horizon.  For  a  more  complete  analy- 
sis of  the  story,  see  Br^l,  Le  Mythe  eCCEdipe. 

OBU  de  Soraf  (Fr.  hults  eye).  A  small 
light  formed  in  a  roof  for  the  purpose  of 
lighting  an  attic,  or  a  stoiy  in  it.  The  small 
openings  in  a  dome  are  also  called  by  this 
name,  as  the  yeux  de  bceuf  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter*s  at  Rome. 

Ohiantlie  (Gr.  ol¥d»9n\  In  Botany,  a 
genus  of  UmbeUifir€B,  some  species  of  which 
are  poisonous.  (E.erocata,  the  Water  Hem- 
lock, found  in  wet  ditches  in  this  country, 
is  one  of  the  most  virulent.  Its  roots  consist 
of  a  number  of  thick,  whitish,  parsnip-like 
tubers,  a  resemblance  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  fatal  accidents,  since  they  act  aa 
an  acrid  narcotic  poison.  The  plant  is  some- 
times called  by  country  people  five-fingered 
root,  and  has  some  reputation  as  a  remedy  in 
diseases  of  the  skin.  (E.  PheUandriaf  (K 
fistulosOf  and  CE.  pimpineUoides  are  other 
common  British  plants.  Some  of  the  species 
produce  innocuous  tubers,  which  are  eaten  as 
food. 

(Bnantlilo  Btbar.  A  peculiar  compound, 
upon  which  the  fragrancy  and  persistent  odour 
of  certain  wines  depend.  It  remains  in  the 
form  of  an  oily  liquid  when  large  quantities 
of  wine  are  distilled.  By  mixing  it  with  an 
alkali  and  decomposing  tne  mixture  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  product  is  obtained  which  has 
been  termed  amanthic  add.  A  solid  substance 
called  ananthie  ether,  and  used  in  Bavaria  for 
flavouring  inferior  wines,  was  exhibited  in  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862. 

OtaiaiitlioL  A  product  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  castor  oil.  When  purified,  it  is 
a  dear  liquid  of  a  peculiar  pungent  smell  and 
taste. 
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CBnmiitliyllo  Aeld.    An  add  of  a  peculiar , 
aromatic  odour,  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  castor  oil  or  oenanthol ;  it  also  occurs 
in  the  fousel  oil  of  mai^e  spirit. 

OSnometer  (Gr.  oJyos,  and  ftirpw),  A 
hydrometer  adapted  to  the  determination  of 
the  strength  of  wines. 

(Bnftii^.     [Pasis.] 

CBnotbera  (Gr.  oUSBiipai),  A  genus  of 
Onagraceaj  some  showy  species  of  which  are 
cultivated  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Evening 
Primrose.  The  roots  of  0.  bienniSj  the  common 
evening  primrose,  eaten  after  meals,  are  said 
to  be,  like  olives,  incentives  to  wine-drinking. 

Otaiotliionlo  A«td  (Gr.  otyos,  and  Ociby, 
sulphur).  An  acid  formed  during  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol.  Sertuemer 
gave  it  the  above  name :  it  is  the  sulphovinic 
acid  of  other  chemists. 

Oerstedlte.  A  silico-titanite  of  Zirconia, 
found  at  Arendal  in  Norway,  in  brilliant 
reddish-brown  opaque  or  slightly  translucent 
crystals,  generally  on  crystals  of  Pyroxene. 
It  is  probably  an  altered  Zircon.  Named  after 
the  Swedish  chemist  Oersted. 

(Bftopbaffitls  (Gr.).  Inflammation  of  the 
CBSophagus. 

HsopHatotomy  (Gr.  elffo<ffdyos ;  rdfOfu, 
J  cut).  The  operation  of  cutting  into  the 
oesophagus,  or  gullet,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  some  foreign  substance. 

(Bsopl&affiu  (Gr.  ohro^yoSf  the  gvUet). 
The  tube  by  which  food  is  conveyed  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  mouth,  or  pharynx,  to  the 
stomach.    The  gullet 

(Istnis  (Gr.  oJtrrpoSf  a  gad-fly).  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  some  of  which 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  skin  of  quadrupeds,  which 
they  pierce  for  that  purpose ;  others  near  the 
nose,  up  which  the  larvss  creep  to  the  frontal 
sinuses.  The  flies  of  an  allied  genus  {Gastero- 
philus)  attach  their  eggs  to  the  hairs  in  situa- 
tions where  they  can  be  licked  off  and 
swallowed.  As  their  vitality  protects  them 
from  the  action  of  the  gastnc  juice,  they  are 
hatdied  in  the  stomach,  and  the  larvae  attach 
themselves  to  the  inner  membrane,  forming 
what  are  called  bots  in  the  horse. 

OlIiR  HelmontlL  A  term  applied  by  some 
of  the  old  chemists  to  carbonate  of  ammonia 
thrown  down  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  the 
addition  of  alcohol 

OIBDat.  In  Printing,  that  part  of  a  printed 
sheet  which  cuts  off,  and  which  when  folded  is 
inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  other  part,  forming 
together  a  regular  and  orderly  succession  of  all 
the  pages  in  the  signature. 

OffeHaga  (Lat.  obfero, /6r»ti^).  Literally, 
ffifts  presented  at  the  altar  in  token  of  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  divine  goodness.  Offerings 
constituted  a  large  portion  of  the  Jewish 
worship.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  bread, 
salt*  fruits,  wine,  and  oil,  and  had  different 
names  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  employed.  A  distinction  has  often  been 
made  between  offerings  and  s&ezifices  [Sacbi- 
ficb]  ;  the  former  being  said  to  refer  only  to 
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the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  latter  to  animals; 
but  this  can  scarcely  have  been  the  case,  for 
both  the  burnt  offering  and  the  sin  offering 
required  animals  to  be  sacrificed.  Among  the 
Ghreeks,  Romans,  and  other  nations,  the  same 
practice  prevailed  of  offering  at  their  altars 
wheat,  flour,  and  bread.  In  a  modem  sense,  the 
term  offering  is  applied  to  certain  ecclesiastical 
dues  payable  by  custom,  as  the  Easter  offerings, 
&C.  This  latter  custom  has  obtained  from 
the  first  period  of  Christianity,  when  those  who 
officiated  at  the  altar  had  no  other  maintenance 
or  allowance  than  the  free  gifts  or  offerings 
(oblationes)  of  the  people. 

Offertory.  The  first  part  of  the  Mass,  in 
which  the  priest  prepares  the  elements  for 
consecration.  In  the  office  of  the  church  of 
England  communion,  it  denotes  the  sentences 
which  are  recited  by  the  officiating  priest  while 
the  people  are  making  their  oblations  or  offer- 
ings.    (Palmer,  Orig,  LUvrgica.) 

oaoe  Vonnd.  Li  English  Law,  an  enquiry 
executed  by  some  officers  of  the  crown,  when 
certain  events  have  occurred  in  consequence  of 
which  the  crown  becomes  entitled  to  take 
possession  of  real  or  personal  property.  Such 
are  the  findins  of  treasiure  under  certain 
circumstances,  me  intestacy  of  a  bastard,  &c. 
The  verdict  of  a  coroner's  jury  of  felo  de  se  is 
an  instance  of  office  found,  on  which  the  crown 
is  entitled  to  take  possession  of  the  effects  of 
the  deceased.  There  are  many  cases,  however, 
both  as  to  lands  and  chattels,  in  which  the 
crown  is  entitled  without  office  found. 

Oflolal  (Lat.  offidum,  duty).  In  the  Canon 
Law,  the  deputy  or  lieutenant  of  a  bishop,  abbot, 
&C.,  or  an  ecclesiastical  judge  appointed  by 
them.  The  principal  official  of  the  bishop  is 
his  chancellor,  whose  jurisdiction  is  coextensive 
with  the  diocese.  An  officialisforaneus  (styled 
in  English  law  commissary)  is  appointed  to 
part  of  a  diocese  when  large.  The  court  of  the 
official  is  styled  in  the  canon  law  his  officiaUty. 

Oflotnal  (Lat  officina,  a  workshop).  Li 
Pharmacy,  such  remedies  as  are  directed  by  the 
Pharmacop<gia  to  be  kept  in  the  apo^ecaries' 
shops.    " 

WBngm  A  Nautical  term,  denoting  a  part 
of  the  sea  at  a  considerable  distance  fiom  the 
shore  where  there  is  deep  water. 

OffiMt.  In  Architecture,  the  upper  surface 
left  uncovered  by  the  continuation  of  a  wall 
above  the  place  where  the  thickness  diminishes, 
thus  forming  a  ledge, 

OflMta.  In  Gardening,  a  name  given  to 
young  radical  bulbs  when  separated  or  taken 
off  from  the  parent  roots ;  also  short  lateral 
shoots  bearing  clustering  leaves  at  the  extre- 
mity. One  of  the  chief  methods  of  propagating 
plants  is  by  means  of  offiiets.  [Pbopaoation 
or  Plants.] 

OpFsiprs.  ^  In  Surveying,  short  distances  from 
the  chain-line,  usually  measured  with  a  rod, 
called  an  offset  staff,  the  most  convenient 
length  for  which  is  6  feet  7 '2  inches,  being 
equal  to  10  links  of  the  surveying  chain. 
[Sdbvbtino.] 


ogcoYte 

'  OfMlte.  A  Tariet^  of  Bipidolitei  firom 
Bauiis  in  Upper  Austria. 

Offee  (Fr.  ogive,  ItsJ.  angiTo).  In  Archi- 
tecture, the  same  as  Ctva  Bbcta.  [Mottldiko.] 

OffluunSa  A  peculiar  kind  of  shorthand 
writing  in  use  among  the  ancient  Irish.  It 
consisted  of  certain  lines  and  marks  which 
derived  their  power  from  their  situation  and 
position,  as  they  stood  in  relation  to  one 
norizontal  principal  line,  over  or  under  which 
they  were  placed,  or  through  which  thev  were 
drawn ;  the  characters  or  marks,  according  to 
their  position,  standing  in  the  place  of  vowels, 
consonants,  diphthongs,  &c. 

Ogive  or  OflTal  (Fr.).  In  Architecture,  the 
term  used  bj  the  French  to  express  the  arch 
struck  from  two  centres. 

Offres  (Fr. ;  Span,  ogro,  ItaL  orco).  The 
well-known  name  of  those  imaginary  monsters 
with  wluch  the  nursery  tales  of  Sigland  abound. 
They  are  usually  represented,  like  the  Cyclops 
Folvphemus,  as  cannibals,  of  malignant  dis- 
positions, and  as  endowed  with  gigantic  height 
and  power.  By  some  the  term  ogre  is  derived 
from  Oegir,one  of  the  giants  in  the  Scandinavian 
mythology  (Grimm's  Deutsche  Afytholo^e,  p. 
146);  while  others  have  thought  that  it  has 
been  borrowed  from  the  Ogurs,  or  Onogun,  a 
savage  Asiatic  horde,  which  overran  part  of 
Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  Italian  form  of  the  word  seems  to  point 
to  the  Latin  orcus  as  its  origin. 

Ofyviaa  Delude.  The  name  ^ven  to  the 
flood  of  Deucalion,  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  during  the  reign  of  Ogyges  in  Attica. 
[Delugb.] 

Oldinm  (Gt.  otddw,  to  ewdl).  The  vine- 
mildew,  a  pest  to  whidi  grapes,  both  in  vine- 
yards and  hothouses,  have  of  late  years  been 
subject,  has  been  traced  to  the  attacks  of  a 
kind  of  fungus  which  has  been  referred  to 
Uiis  genus,  0.  Tuckeri,  This  plant  is  one 
of  the  uaked-spored  moulds.  Mr.  Berkeley, 
however,  thinks  that  the  Oidium  is  an  early 
stage  of  some  Eryeiphe.  Sulphur  is  the  only 
remedy  which  has,  as  yet,  been  discovered. 

Oil  of  Bricks.  A  term  applied  by  the  old 
chemists  to  the  empyreumatic  oil  obtained  by 
subjecting  a  brick  soaked  in  oil  to  the  process 
of  distillation  at  a  high  temperature.  This 
oil  is  used  by  lapidaries  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
emery  by  which  stones  and  gems  are  sawn  or 
cut. 

Oil  Cake.  The  residuum  of  various  seeds 
after  expressing  the  oil,  especially  of  linseed 
and  rape ;  it  is  used  for  cattle-feeding  and  as 
manure. 

Oil  Cups  or  &nbrioatom>  Cups  fitted 
to  the  bearing  or  frictional  surfaces  of  an 
engine,  for  the  purpose  of  lubricating  them, 
and  thus  of  diminishing  the  friction. 

Oil  Q€kMm  The  inflammable  gases  and 
vapours  (chiefly  hydrocarbotis)  obtained  by 
passing  fixed  oils  tnrough  red-hot  tubes,  and 
which  ma^  be  used  as  cotU  gas,  for  the  j^ur- 
poses  of  illumination.  They  yield  a  briUiant 
light,  but  too  expensive  to  be  generally  adopted. 
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The  apparatus  for  the  production  of  oil  gas  is 
described  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science^ 
vol.  viii.  A  gallon  of  common  whale  oil  yields 
from  90  to  100  cubical  feet  of  gas ;  and  an 
Aigand  burner,  giving  the  light  of  six  or 
seven  wax  candles,  consumes  from  1^  to  2 
cubical  feet  per  hour ;  whereas,  to  produce  the 
same  light,  from  5  to  6  cubic  feet  of  coal  gas 
are  required. 

OU  Palnttnc.  Painting  in  which  the 
medium  for  using  the  colours  consists  partly  of 
oil.  Mere  decorative  work  was  often  executed 
with  oil  colour,  in  the  early  middle  ages ;  but 
Hubert  and  John  van  £yck,  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  were  the  first  to  substitute 
oil  or  varnish  painting  for  tern^a,  in  the 
execution  of  pictures.  Oil  painting  has  the 
advantages,  above  all  other  modes,  of  afibid« 
ing  great  delicacy  of  execution,  a  union  and 
insensible  blending  of  the  colours,  and  above  all 
that  of  imparting  great  force  to  its  effects.  The 
principal  oils  used  are  those  extracted  from  the 
poppy,  nut,  and  linseed.  "With  the  latter  driers 
are  introduced.  A  small  quantity  of  oil  only 
is  necessary,  the  colours  being  tempered  with 
turpentine,  and  with  mastic  or  copal  varnish. 
In  repairing  old  oil  pictures  no  ou  should  be 
used,  as  it  darkens  after  a  little  time.  The 
dry  colours  should  be  mixed  with  pure  mastic 
varnish,  and  tempered  in  their  application 
with  turpentine.     [PAnrnKO.l 

Oil  Seed.  A  name  applied  to  the  seeds  of 
the  Ram-til,  Guieotia  oleifera. 

Oil  of  Vitriol.    [Sttlphubtc  Acid.] 

Oils  (Ger.  61,  Lat.  oleum,  Gr.  IXoioy). 
The  term  oil  is  applied  to  seveial  dissimilar 
and  distinct  organic  products,  such  as  fixed 
oils,  volatile  oils,  and  mineral  oils.  The  fixed 
or  fat  oils  are  either  of  vegetable  or  animal 
origin ;  they  are  compoimds  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  osTgen,  the  relative  proportions  vary- 
ing but  little  in  the  several  species.  The  fol- 
lowing analyses  of  olive  ana  spermaceti  oil 
may  be  assumed  as  types  of  the  rest :— 


Olive 

Spermaceti 

OU 

OU 

Carbon .        • 

.    77-2 

780 

Hydrogen     . 

.    18-3 

11-8 

Oxygen 

.      9-5 

10-2 

1000 


1000 


The  fixed  oils  abound  in  the  fruit  and  seed  of 
certain  plants;  they  are  lighter  tlian  water, 
unctuous,  and  insipid,  or  nearly  so.  Some  of 
these  require  a  low  temperature  for  their  con- 
gelation, such  as  linseed  oil ;  others,  such  as 
olive  oil,  concrete  at  a  temperature  higher  than 
the  freezing  point  of  water ;  some  are  solid  at 
common  temperatures,  such  as  cocoa-nut  oil. 
Some  of  these  oils  when  exposed  to  air  absorb 
oxygen,  and  gradually  harden,  forming  a  kind 
of  varnish;  these  are  called  drying oils^  and  are 
the  vehicle  of  paints.  Linseed  oil  is  one  of  this 
kind.  Others  become  rancid,  as  almond  oil.  All 
these  oils,  like  the  different  kinds  of  fat,  consist 
of  two  proximate  principles,  called  stearin  and 
oUin',  the  former  is  the  fatty  portion,  which 
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first  concretes  on  cooling  the  o3,  and  fi^m 
which  the  olein,  or  oily  portion,  may  be  sepa- 
rated  by  pressure.  These  oils  cannot  be  vola- 
tilised  without  decomposition.  At  a  red  heat 
they  are  resolved  into  volatile  and  gaseous  pro- 
ducts, among  which  hydrocarbons  of  various 
kinds  predominate;  hence  the  use  of  these 
oils,  when  volatilised  and  burnt  bv  the  aid 
of  a  wick,  as  sources  of  artificial  light.  The 
action  of  the  alkalies  on  the  fat  oils  is  highly 
important  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

The  volatile  oils  are  generally  obtained  by 
distilling  the  vegetables  which  afibrd  them 
with  water.  They  fluctuate  in  density  a  little  on 
either  side  of  water :  they  are  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  forming  the  perfum^  or  medicated 
waters,  such  as  rose  and  peppermint  water,  but 
are  mostly  soluble  in  alcohol,  forming  essences. 
A  few,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  of  lemon 
peel,  of  capivi  balsam,  &c.,  are  hydrocarbons, 
1.  e.  they  consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  only ; 
the  greater  number,  however,  contain  oxygen 
as  one  of  their  ultimate  elements.  They  are 
chiefly  used  in  medicine  and  in  perfumery, 
and  a  few  of  them  are  extensively  employed  in 
the  arts  as  vehicles  for  colours,  and  m  the 
manufacture  of  varnishes ;  this  is  especially  the 
case  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

The  term  mineral  oils  is  applied  to  a  number 
of  oily  bodies  derived  from  lignite  and  bitu- 
minous bodies  either  by  natural  or  artificial 
distillation.  These  oils  are  used  partly  for 
lubrication,  but  chiefly  for  illumination.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  the  materials  manu- 
factured from  these  sources  is  paraffin  oil,  the 
production  of  which  from  Boghead  cannel  coal 
has  been  carried  out  on  an  immense  scale  by 
Sir.  Young,  of  Bathgate,  near  Edinburgh. 

But  this  artificial  mineral  oil  has  recently 
encountered  a  formidable  rival  in  native  co<U  ptl, 
or  rock  oUt  which  has  been  distilled  by  nature 
herself,  and  consequently  does  not  require 
those  preliminary  processes  which  oil  produced 
from  bituminous  coal  has  to  undeigo.  These 
discoveries  have  been  made  nrincipally  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  ana  more  especially 
in  Canada.  In  the  latter'country  alone  no  less 
than  twenty  million  gallons  of  this  oil  have 
been  obtained  from  weUs,' several  of  which  are 
spouting  wells.  From  these  the  oil  rises,  pro- 
bably from  the  pressure  of  gas,  to  a  considerable 
height  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  as 
not  to  require  pumping.  The  twenty  millions 
of  gallons,  which  represent  the  annual  produc*> 
tion  of  the  Canadian  wells,  may,  upon  a  mode- 
rate calculation,  be  said  to  furnish,  in  refined 
oil  alone,  illuminating  material  equal  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  pounds  of  sperm 
candles. 

The  importance  of  such  a  vast  amount  of 
illuminating  material  so  cheaply  obtained  can 
scarcely  be  overrated  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  the  production  of  artificial  light. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  the  refined  oil  from 
this  crude  petroleum  has  been  prevented  from 
coming  into  ^ective  competition  with  the 
original  paraffin  oil,  owing  to  the  carelessness 
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with  which  the  former  has  been  manufiMtnnd. 
There  is  a  considerable  portion  of  light  naph- 
tha left  in  this  oil,  which  renders  it  capable 
of  forming  explosive  mixtures  in  the  lamps 
wherein  it  is  burnt.  Both  these  American 
oils  require  to  be  still  further  freed  from  vola- 
tile naphtha.  They  would  then  form  valuable 
illuminating  materials.  From  an  economical 
point  of  view,  the  rock  oil  and  the  paraffin  oil 
approach  gas  much  more  closely  than  any  other 
illuminating  agent  hitherto  invented ;  while  the 
enormous  quantities  in  which  these  oils  are  now 
being  proauced  cannot  fail  to  make  them  still 
lower  in  price.  They  may  consequently  be  re- 
garded as  very  formidable  rivals  of  gaslight. 

01]l«ts«  Oyletfc  In  Medieval  Architec- 
ture, the  term  oillets  is  applied  to  the  small 
openings,  or  loopholes  (sometimes  circular)* 
through  which  in  medisval  fortifications  mis- 
siles were  discharged  against  the  enemy. 

01saiiite>  A  name  for  Anatase  (oxide  of  ti- 
tanium), from  its  chief  locality,  Bouxg  d'Oisans 
in  Bauphiny. 

Okenlta.  A  hydrated  bisilicate  of  lime, 
composed  of  28  per  cent,  of  lime,  silica  62,  and 
water  18.  It  generallv  occurs  in  delicately 
fibrous  and  sometimes  in  radiating  masses,  of 
a  snow-white  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  or 
blue.  It  is  very  tough.  It  is  found  in  Disco 
Island;  Tupaursak  in  North  Oreenland,  in 
amygdaloid ;  also  in  Faroe,  Iceland.  Named 
after  Professor  Oken. 

OlaeaoeaD  (Olax,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
natural  order  of  hvpogynous  Exogens  belong- 
ing to  the  Berberal  alSance^  and  <&stinguish«l 
by  its  valvate  re^lar  symmetrical  flowers,  its 
axile  placentae,  its  stamens  alternating  with 
the  petals,  and  its  pendulous  ovules.  It  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  tropical  shrubs. 

Olanin  (Lat.  oleum,  oil).  One  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  fetid  empvreumatic  oil  obtained 
by  distilling  bone  and  some  other  animal 
matters. 

Old  Sad  Baadatona.  The  name  foimerlj 
given  by  English  eeolo^sts  to  a  group  of 
sandstones,  often  of  a  wd.  colour,  and  lying 
beneath  the  carboniferous  limestones  in  some 
parts  of  Herefordshire  and  South  Wales.  The 
name  was  adopted  in  contradistinction  to  that 
of  Nbw  Kbd  Sandstorb,  from  which  the  Old 
Red  is  separated  by  the  carboniferous  series. 
The  old  red  sandstone  in  its  typical  character 
exists  not  only  in  the  places  named,  but  in 
Scotland  and  in  Bussia ;  in  other  countries  it 
is  so  different  in  mineral  character  that  the 
name  is  quite  inapplicable.  The  rocks,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  of  this  date  are  now  more 
generally  called  DEVOMiAif  [which  see]. 

The  typical  old  red  consists  of  (1)  yellow  and 
red  sandstones  and  impure  limestones,  some- 
times magnesian,  together  called  the  Old  Sed 
Conglomerate ;  (2)  a  sandstone  or  grit  occasion- 
ally used  for  flagstone ;  (3)  variegated  sand- 
stones and  bituminous  schists  overlying  a 
coarse  grit  and  conglomerate. 

Old  Taatamant.  The  name  given  to  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.    The  period  ^  their  being 
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ebllectddis  unknown.  Some  of  than  weafe  in 
existence  before  the  Babylonish  capttyity  (600 
years  B.C.);  others  were  collected  at  a  later 
period;  and  the  collection  as  it  at  present 
stands  was  completed  in  the  second  century 
before  Christ.  The  Jews  divided  the  Old 
Testament  into  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  uid 
other  writings  known  by  the  name  Hagio- 
napha,  of  which  the  Psabns  were  at  the  head. 
The  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  the  Historical  Books, 
of  which  there  are  seventeen ;  the  Poetical,  of 
which  there  are  five ;  and  the  Prophetical,  of 
which  there  are  sixteen,  distinguished  into 
the  books  of  four  greater  and  twelve  minor 
prophets.  The  Historical  Books  include  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth, 
two  Books  of  Samuel,  two  Books  of  Kings, 
two  Books  of  Chronicles,  the  Books  of  Ezra, 
Ndiemiah,  and  Esther.  The  Poetical  Books 
include  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon ; 
and  the  Prophetical  comprise  (of  the  greater) 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  EzekieX  and  Daniel,  and  (of 
the  minor)  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah, 
Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  [ Afocbtfha  ;  Bnus ; 
Biblical  Histost;  TisTAJoarr;  Psofeets; 
Psalms;  &c.] 

Oldlleldia  (after  Mr.  B.  A.  Oldfield).  A 
species  of  this  genus  of  EupkarbiaeetPf  called 
O.  qfricana,  has  been  ascertained  to  furnish 
the  African  Oak  or  African  Teak,  a  hard  wood 
said  to  be  one-third  stronger  than  English 
oak  or  Malabar  teak,  but  so  ponderous  that  it 
cannot  be  used  alone  for  such  purposes  as  ship- 
building. The  heartwood  is  very  durable  in 
places  where  there  is  a  free  current  of  air,  but 
in  confined  situations  it  is  apt  to  decay. 

Olea  (Lat).  A  genus  of  trees  belonging  to 
the  Oleaeea  and  the  lannsan  Diandria  Mono- 
oynia.  The  OUa  eurojMO,  or  Common  Olive, 
has  an  upright  stem,  with  numerous  branches, 
grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet, 
and  differs  from  most  trees  in  yielding  a 
fixed  oil  from  the  pericarp  instead  of  from 
the  seed. 

The  Olive-tree  has  in  all  ages  been  held  in 
peculiar  estimation;  and  some  authors  have 
styled  it  a  mine  upon  earth.  It  was  sacred  to 
Athena.  [Minbuva.]  Olive  wreaths  were  used  by 
the  Oreeks  and  Romans  to  crown  the  brows  of 
victors ;  and  it  is  still  universally  regarded  as 
emblematic  of  peace.  The  olive  nourishes  only 
in  warm  and  comparatively  dry  parts  of  the 
world,  as  in  the  South  of  France,  in  Spain, 
in  Italy,  Syria,  and  the  north  of  Africa ;  and 
though  it  has  been  grown  in  the  open  air  in 
this  country,  its  fruit  dees  not  ripen.  The 
fruit  is  a  smooth  oval  plum,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  of  a  deep  violet  colour  when 
ripe,  whitish  and  fleshy  within,  bitter  and 
nauseous,  but  replete  with  a  bland  oil  Olives 
intended  for  preservation  are  gathered  before 
they  are  ripe.  In  pickling,  the  olrject  is  to 
remove  and  to  preserve  them  green,  by  im- 
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pregnsting  them  with  a  brine  of  aromatised 
sea  salt ;  and  for  this  purpose  various  methodB 
are  employed. 

It  is  chiefly,  however,  for  the  sake  of  its  oil 
that  the  olive-tree  is  cultivated.  Olive  oil  is 
pale  yellow;  its  density  is  *910.  When  fresh, 
and  of  fine  quality,  it  is  almost  tasteless,  having 
onl^  a  very  slight  and  agreeable  nutty  fiavour. 
It  is  less  apt  than  most  other  fixed  oils  to 
become  viscid  by  exposure,  and  hence  is  pre- 
ferred for  greasing  clock  and  watch  work.  It 
is  largelv  used  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  the 
principal  article  of  export  from  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  The  quantity  of  olive  oil  imported 
into  England  in  1863  was  19,866  tons,  of  the 
computed  value  of  1,138,336/.  In  1864  the 
quantity  was  somewhat  less.  There  was  for- 
merly a  duty  of  eiffht  guineas  a  ton  on  olive 
oil,  but  it  is  now  admitted  free. 

OleaoesD  (Olea,  one  of  the  genera).  The 
natural  order  of  plants  which  contains  the 
Olive-tree  and  the  Ash.  It  belongs  to  the 
Solanal  alliance,  and  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs 
inhabiting  the  temperate  parts  of  the  world, 
and  distinguished  from  others  bv  their  flowers 
being  monopetalous  and  diandroos,  with  a 
valvate  aestivation. 

Oleander.    [Nnuuic.] 

Olecranon  (Or.  itkUpaiw).  The  head  of 
the  xdna.  The  process  of  the  ulna  which  foimg 
the  elbow. 

Olellant  Oae.  Ethylene.  This  variety  of 
carburetted  hydrogen  may  be  obtained  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  two  measures  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  one  of  alcohoL  It  is  of  somewhat  less 
specific  gravity  than  atmospheric  air,  100  cubic 
inches  weighing  30*5  grains.  It  bums  with  a 
bright  white  flaine,  and  produces  during  com- 
bustion such  proportions  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water  as  show  that  one  volume  of  the  gas  is 
constituted  of  two  atoms  or  volumes  of  hydro- 
gen and  two  atoms  of  carbon ;  in  two  volumes, 
therefore,  it  contains  four  atoms  of  carbon  and 
four  of  hydrogen,  its  formula  being  C4  H^. 

When  two  volumes  of  chlorine  are  mixed 
with  one  of  olefiant  gas,  and  infiamed,  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  formal,  and  the  carbon  of  the 
gas  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  dense 
black  soot.  If  the  mixture,  instead  of  being 
kindled,  be  left  standing  over  water,  it  soon 
condenses  into  a  liquid  looking  like  oil  (hence 
the  term  olefiant  gaa),  which  is  dichlonde  of 
ethylene.  It  has  an  aromatic  odour,  not 
unhke  that  of  oil  of  caraways. 

Olelo  Aoid.  (OseHa^O^.)  This  acid  is 
obtained  by  saponifying  almond  oil  with  potash, 
and  decomposing  the  soap  byhydtochlonc  acid, 
which  separates  a  mixture  of  oleic  acid  and 
maigaric  acid :  this,  by  digestion  with  oxide  of 
lead,  is  converted  into  oleate  and  maigarate  of 
lead,  and  bv  di^^esting  these  in  ether,  an  acid 
oleate  of  lead  is  dissolved.  The  ethereal  solution 
is  mixed  with  its  bulk  of  water  and  decom- 
posed by  hydrochloric  acid,  which  throws  down 
chloride  of  lead,  and  leaves  the  oleic  acid  in 
solution,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  evapora- 
tion.   The  crude  oleic  acid,  produced  by  pres* 
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'sure  in  tlie  mannfactore  of  Btearine  candles, 
,  may  be  similarly  purified. 

Oleic  acid  is  colourless,  concretes  at  about 
50°,  and  reddens  litmus ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  abundantly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
neutral  oIeat«s  have  little  tendency  to  crystal- 
lise. The  soluble  alkaline  oleates  are  soft 
fusible  compounds,  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than 
in  water,  and  are  decomposed  by  excess  of 
water,  into  free  alkali,  and  acid  compounds. 

Oletn  (Lat.  oleum,  oil),  (C114H104O12.) 
Oleate  of  glycerine,  Olein  is  the  princi{Mil 
ingredient  m  the  fat  oils  which  remain  fluid 
at  common  temperatures.  It  is  procured  by 
separating  the  palmitin  and  stearin  from  a  fat 
oil,  by  cold  and  pressure,  dissolving  the  liquid 
portion  in  ether,  eyaporating,  and  digesting  the 
residue  in  cold  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the 
olein,  and  leaves  palmitin  and  stearin  nn- 
dissolved.  Olein  is  colourless,  inodorous,  and 
tasteless ;  its  specific  gravity  is  about  0*9.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  abundantly  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  remains  fluid 
at  32°. 

Otoophospliorlo  Jikeld.  A  fatty  acid  con- 
taining phosphorus,  and  forming  one  of  the 
proximate  components  of  the  yolx  of  eggs  and 
of  the  brain.  In  combination  with  soda  it 
occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  its  quantity 
increasing  with  the  age  of  the  animal.  Fishes 
with  tender  white  flesh  (whiting,  sole,  plaice, 
&c)  contain  less  of  it  than  is  found  in  those 
of  a  flrmer  muscle  (salmon,  trout^  herring, 
mackerel,  &c.).    [CEiffiBBic  Aero.] 

Oleosaooliaram  (Lat.  oleum,  and  sac- 
charon,  Bugar),  In  Pharmacy,  powdered  sugar 
mixed  or  imbued  with  certain  essential  oils; 
called  also  Elaoaaocharum, 

Olerftoeoiis.  In  Botany  and  Horticulture, 
a  term  applied  to  plants  having  esculent  pro- 
perties ;  i.e.  to  such  as  are  fit  for  kitchen  use,  or 
having  the  nature  of  a  potherb. 

OleroBf  iMwu  oft    [MABrmai  Law.] 

Ollkotory  Verres.  The  nerves  of  smell. 
The  first  pair  of  nerves.  They  arise  from  the 
part  of  the  brain  called  the  corpora  striata^ 
and,  perforating  the  ethmoid  bone,  are  distri- 
buted over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 

Olibumiiia  A  gum  resin,  imported  from 
tiba  Levant,  in  yellowish  white  and  nearly 
opaque  drops  or  tears ;  it  has  a  bitterish  flavour, 
and  has  been  used  in  medicine.  When  burnt, 
it  exhales  rather  an  agreeable  odour,  and  is 
sometimes  called  frankvnocme,  Indian  Oli- 
banum  is  the  produce  of  Botwettia  thurifera, 
and  African  Ohbanum  of  B,  papyrifera, 

Olifareby  (Gr.  iXiyapxia),  A  state  in 
which  the  sovereign  power  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  exclusive  class.  It  differs  from 
aristocracy,  in  that  the  latter  term  appears  to 
designate  a  government  in  which  the  whole  of  a 
particular  class  or  interest^  e.  g.  the  noble,  the 
we^thy,  &c.,  share  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
management  of  public  afiiiirs ;  while,  in  an  oli- 
garchy, it  is  a  party  or  section  formed  out  of  one 
of  these  classes  which  enjoys  the  advantages  of 
government. 
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OUffooIaM  (Gr.  l\tryot,  UttU,  and  OJm, 
to  cleave).  A  soda-Felspar.  It  is  a  silicate  of 
soda  and  alumina,  composed  of  62'3  per  cent, 
of  silica,  alumina  23'5,  and  soda  14'2.  It  is 
white,  with  a  tinge  of  grey,  green,  yellow,  or 
red,  and  is  more  or  less  translucent.  The 
crystals,  which  often  occur  in  twins,  resemble 
those  of  Albite.  It  is  found  in  Teneriffe  in 
trachyte ;  and  in  granite  at  Kimito,  near  Stock- 
holm ;  also  at  Arendal  in  Norway,  Arriiee  in 
France,  Haddam  in  Connecticut^  Siberia,  &c. 

Ollffon  Spar.  A  variety  of  Sparry  Iron- 
ore,  containing  twenty-flve  per  cent,  of  prot- 
oxide of  manganese;  found  at  Ehrenfijeden- 
dorf ,  in  Saxony. 

Ollwa  (Lat  an  olive),  A  genus  of  Pectini- 
branchiate  Gbtstropods,  dismembered  from  the 
Vdutee  of  Linnseus,  and  so  called  on  account 
of  the  long,  elliptical  shape  of  the  shell  The 
aperture  is  narrow,  long,  and  notched  opposite 
to  the  spire,  which  is  Sbort ;  the  folds  of  the 
columella  are  numerous,  and  resemble  strift. 
The  animal  has  a  large  foot,  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  which  is  marked  off  by  an  incision  on 
each  side.  The  horns  or  tentacula  are  slender, 
and  the  eyes  are  on  the  middle  of  their  outer 
side.  The  proboscis  and  the  breathing  tube 
are  tolerably  long;  there  is  no  opeivnlum. 
The  species  of  Oliva  rival  the  cowries  m  beauty. 

OUwe.    [OiJBi:.] 

Ollwe  Copper-cire  or  OUwentte.  A 
hydrated  arseniate  of  copper  of  an  olive-green 
colour,  the  flnest  specimens  of  which  have  been 
found  in  Cornwall. 

Olivine.  The  name  applied  to  varieties 
of  Chrysolite  of  inferior  colour  and  clearness. 
It  occurs  in  yellowish-green  or  olive-coloured 
masses  and  grains  embedded  in  basalt  and 
lava,  as  in  the  basalt  of  the  Giant's  Causeway 
in  Ireland,  the  trap  rock  of  Arthur's  Seat  near 
Edinburgh,  the  lavas  of  Unkel  on  the  Rhine, 
and  in  those  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  is 
also  sometimes  found  associated  with  meteoric 
iron.  Olivine  is  an  anhydrous  silicate  of  mag- 
nesia and  protoxide  of  iron,  and  is  very  difficmt 
of  f^ion. 

OUm9o&riatL(B]^,  putrid  mixture).  The 
nanie  given  to  a  favourite  dish  of  all  classes  in 
Spain ;  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  of 
meat  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  stewed  with 
various  vegetables.  The  epithet  podrid/i  is 
applied  to  this  dish,  in  consequence  of  the 
poorer  classes  being  obliged  to  serve  it  up 
so  often  thai  the  odour  arising  from  long 
keeping  is  far  from  agreeable.  The  phrase 
oUa  podrida  is  often  ^ed  metaphorically  in 
England  for  any  incongruous  melange. 

Olympiad  (Gr.  6\vfiirids).  In  Chronology, 
a  Grecian  epoch  of  four  years,  being  the  in- 
terval between  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
games. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  Metonie  cycle, 
the  Olympic  year  began  sometimes  with  the 
full  moon  which  followed,  sometimes  with  that 
which  preceded,  the  summer  solstice.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  introduction  of  that  cycle,  the 
year  always  commenced  with  the  eleven^  di^ 
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of  the  moon  which  followed  the  solstice,  and  it 
is  QBiially  regarded  as  beginning  on  the  first 
day  of  July.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  in  the 
comparison  of  dates,  that  as  the  Olympiads 
begin  about  July  1,  Uie  first  six  months  of  a 
year  of  onr  era  correspond  to  one  Olympic 
year,  and  the  second  to  another.  The  first 
year  of  the  first  Olympiad  began  776  years 
and  six  months  before  onr  era;  hence,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  date  by  Olympiads  to  our 
era,  the  rule  is  this :  Multiply  the  number  of 
the  past  Olympiad  by  four,  and  add  the  odd 
years;  subtract  the  sum  fix>m  777»  if  before 
Christ,  or  subtract  776  from  the  sum,  if  after 
Christ :  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  before 
Christ  or  after  Christ,  if  the  erent  happened 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  Olympic  year, 
i.e.  between  July  and  January;  but  if  the 
event  happened  in  the  last  six  months  of  the 
Olympic  year,  or  between  January  and  July, 
the  remamder  in  either  case  must  be  dimi- 
nished by  one.  For  example :  the  foundation 
of  Rome  (according  to  varro)  was  laid  in 
the  tlurd  year  of  the  6th  Olympiad,  and  10th 
month  of  that  year ;  required  the  date  ?  Here 
6  complete  periods  are  elapsed;  therefore, 
5  X  4  +  8  a  23 ;  and  777 — 23 — 764,  which  being 
diminished  by  1  gives  753  B.a  for  the  date. 
The  month  corresponds  to  A^riL 

The  method  of  computing  time  by  Olympiads 
did  not  come  into  use  till  after  the  death 
of  Alexander ;  it  first  appears  in  the  Parian 
Chronicle,  which  was  engraved  about  sixty 
years  after  that  event.  The  first  historian  who 
used  it  was  Timseus  Siculus,  who  wzote  a  few 
years  later.  About  200  years  b.  c.  Eratosthenes 
of  Alexandria  digested  a  chronological  table  of 
the  Olympiads. 

Olympic  IHinifHii  The  greatest  of  the 
national  festivals  of  Greece,  celebrated  once 
every  four  years  at  Olympia,  or  Piaa,  in  Elis, 
in  honour  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  (Jupiter). 

These  games  were  said  to  have  l^en  insti- 
tuted about  1354  years  before  the  Christian 
era :  and,  having  fallen  into  disuse,  to  have 
been  revived  by  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  844  years 
B.  c.  About  a  hundred  years  later,  it  is  said, 
the  practice  was  introduced  of  designatiuff  the 
Olympic  period  by  the  name  of  the  victor. 
The  first  who  received  the  honour  was  Coroe- 
bus,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Olympiad  of 
Conebus  forms  the  principal  era  of  Grecian 
chronology.  The  games  in  which  he  was  said 
to  be  the  victor  were  celebrated  about  the  time 
of  the  summer  solstice,  776  years  before  the 
era  of  the  Incarnation,  in  the  3938di  of  the 
Julian  period,  and  23  years,  according  to  the 
veckoning  of  Varro,  before  the  foun&tion  of 
Eome.  But  the  historical  value  of  this  first 
recorded  Olympiad  is  very  small.  The  in- 
scription refers  to  a  time  nearly  three  centuries 
earlier  than  the  rise  of  contemporary  history ; 
and  we  have  no  meana  of  verifying  the  indis- 
pensable fact  that  it  was  made  at  or  about  the 
time  of  the  events  which  it  commemorates. 
(Grote*8  ISttory  of  Greece,  parti,  ch.  xix.) 

lake  the  other  public  festivals,  the  Olympian 
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games  might  be  attended  by  all  who  bore  fhe 
Hellenic  name ;  and  such  was  their  celebrity, 
that  spectators  crowded  to  witness  them,  not 
only  from  all  parts  of  'continuous  Greece' 
('EAA&r  <rvr«x6»),  but  from  every  Greek  colony 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  (*EAA&s  o-vopofiur^). 
In  these  games,  none  were  allowed  to  contend 
but  those  who  could  prove  that  they  were 
freemen  of  genuine  Hellenic  origin,  and  un- 
stained by  crime  or  immorality.  The  super- 
intendence belonged  sometimes  to  the  Pisans, 
but  for  the  most  part  to  the  Eleans,  by  whom 
the  Pisans  were  subdued.  On  one  occasion, 
in  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  Olympiad, 
the  management  was  forcibly  seized  on  by 
the  Arcadians.  The  contests  at  these  games 
consisted  in  athletic  exercises,  and  also  in 
those  of  music  and  poetry.  The  orators  were 
crowned  with  garlands  of  wild  olive.  The 
place  where  these  renowned  games  were  cele- 
brated is  a  plain,  now  called  Anti-Lalla,  op- 
posite the  little  town  of  Jjalla.  See  a  recent 
careful  description  of  it  in  Sir  Thomas  Wyae's 
account  of  his  tours  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  games  commenced  a  little  after  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  on  the  14th  of  the  Attic  month 
Hecatombeon. 

Omander  IS^oodi  The  name  of  a  kind 
of  Calamander  wood  obtained  from  Diotpyro* 
EbenaaUr.    It  comes  from  Ceylon. 

Ombrla  (Gr.  ipfipos,  rain),  A  name  for- 
merly applied  to  certain  fossil  Echini,  under 
the  supposition  of  their  having  fallen  £rom  the 
clouds. 

Ombroniflter  (Gr.  tfifipot,  rain ;  itirpw, 
measure),  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Rain-oaugb. 

Omens  (Lat.  omina).  Casual  indications, 
from  which  men  believe  themselvrs  enabled  to 
conjecture  or  foretellfuture  events.  The  essential 
characteristic  of  all  omens  is  their  happening 
by  accident ;  and  it  is  this  which  distinguishes 
them  from  all  other  modes  of  divination.  This 
branch  of  superstition  seems  nearly  as  ancient 
as  the  world  itself;  and  in  none  do  we -find 
such  remarkable  indications  of  sameness  of 
origin.  Many  external  circumstances  appear 
to  be  received  in  almost  all  countries  as 
ominous.  The  omens  in  which  the  Thugs, 
or  secret  murderers  of  India,  trust  with  ptcu- 
liar  devotion,  are  almost  the  same  which  an 
ancient  Boman  would  have  observed  with  equal 
attention,  especially  the  appearance  of  animals 
on  the  right  or  left  hand.  In  classical  antiquity, 
however,  omens  appear  to  have  multiplied,  and 
to  have  been  the  subjects  of  more  curious 
superstition  in  later  than  in  earlier  ages.  There 
are  numberless  omens  in  Homer ;  but  they  are 
generally  of  the  simplest  description :  thunder 
and  lightning ;  the  appearance  of  some  sacred 
birds,  especially,  as  some  critics  have  observed, 
those  which  have  the  highest  flight,  and  might 
be  supposed  to  have  arrived  immediately  from 
the  throne  of  Jove  himself.  Omens,  among 
the  Greeks  (and,  we  may  add,  among  almost 
all  nations  in  periods  of  ignorance,  and  among 
the  vulgar  of  the  present  day),  may  be  di- 
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▼ided  into  three  dasees:  those  derived  fzom 
natiiral  oocorrencea,  relating  to  inanimate  ob- 
jects, lightning,  earthquakes,  phosphoric  ap- 
pearances, &c. ;  those  den  red  from  animals, 
especially  birds,  the  region  of  their  appearance, 
their  voices,  &c. ;  and  those  which  the  indi- 
yidual  drew  from  sudden  sensations  of  his  own. 
Sneezing,  in  most  times  and  countries,  has  been 
a  peculiarly  ominous  occurrence.  The  Romans, 
as  is  well  known,  carried  the  science  of  omens 
to  a  very  profound  depth :  the  flight  of  birds 
was  the  main  element  in  augury ;  the  omens 
afforded  by  the  entrails  of  sacrificed  animals,  in 
the  learning  of  extispidum.  In  Greek  divina- 
tion, the  right  hand  denoted  good  luck,  and 
the  left  the  contrary.  Among  the  Bomans  this 
rule  was  reversed,  although  their  writers  in 
later  times  often  adopt  the  Greek  mode  of 
expression.  This  difference  of  practice  arose 
from  the  position  of  the  augurs  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  omens.  In  both  systems  the  good 
omens  came  from  the  east ;  but  the  Greek  augurs 
faced  the  north,  and  hence  had  the  east  on 
the  right  hand,  whilst  the  Romans  faced  the 
south,  thus  having  the  east  on  the  left  hand. 

[AUOCBS.] 

Omentum  (Lat).  This  membrane  is  formed 
of  a  duplicature  of  the  peritoneum,  and  en- 
closes more  or  less  fat.  It  is  attached  to  the 
stomach,  and  lies  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
intestines. 

Ommlad  Callplis.    [Mohamhbdanisx.] 

Omnlnm  (Lat.  of  all).  In  Finance,  a  term 
used  in  the  Stock  £bcchange,  to  denote  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  stock  created  when  a  loan  is  nego- 
tiated. Up  to  the  year  1799,  it  was  the  general 
practice  of  the  government,  when  it  borrowed 
money,  to  proyide  for  the  gradual  extinction  of 
part  of  the  debt,  by  the  creation  of  consols  for  the 
greater  part,  by  that  of  a  stock  bearing  a  high 
rate  of  interest,  which  might  at  a  subsequent 
period  be  lowered,  and  by  the  grant  of  long  or 
short  annuities,  the  effect  of  tms  rule  being  to 
lay  a  larger  share  of  the  burden  on  the  immediate 
borrowers.  During  the  course  of  the  transaction, 
speculations  were  made  in  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  these  stocks  jointly,  which  were  called 
amniunif  because  the  premium  or  discount  was 
calculated  upon  the  wnole  together.  The  excuse 
for  abandoning  the  custom  of  creating  omnium, 
severely  censured  at  the  time,  was  found  in 
the  enormous  loans  negotiated,  and  the  com- 
parative ease  of  creating  a  single  stock. 

Omalwora  (Lat.  omnivorus,  all'devourmg). 
The  name  given  by  Temminck  to  an  order  of 
birds,  including  those  Insessorial  species  which 
feed  on  both  animal  and  yegetable  substances : 
as  the  starling. 

Omolij'oldeiis  (Gr.  A/ior,  the  shoulder ;  and 
'TotMs,  se.  6<rroG¥f  a  bane^  shaped  like  the 
letter  T).  A  muscle  which  ^ulls  the  os  hy- 
oides  obliquely  downwards:  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  earacohyoideus :  it  arises  from  the 
superior  oosta  of  the  scapula,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  os  hyoides. 

OmpbAlobliim  (Gr.  6fi^a\6Sf  a  navel,  and 
\6fioSf  a  pod).    This  genus  of  Connaracea  is 
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stated,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  IL  Sdiomburgk, 
to  yield  the  ornamental  wood  called  Zebra 
wood,  the  species  from  which  it  is  obtained 
being  0,  LamberiUt  one  of  the  trees  of  the 
Guiana  forests. 

OmphAloOliam  (Gr.  ^fi^oXtft).  In  Botany, 
the  centre  of  the  hilum  of  a  seed,  throufh 
which  the  nourishing  vessels  pass  from  the 
placenta  into  the  seminal  integuments^ 

OmpliAlotomjr  (Gr.  Af^foAiiro^).  The 
division  of  the  navel  string. 

Ompliamite.  A  foliated  leek-green  variety 
of  Pyroxene,  found  accompanied  by  Garnet, 
with  which  it  forms  the  rock  called  Ecklogite, 
at  the  Sau  Alp  in  Carinthia. 

Onagraeese  (Onagra,  an  old  name  for  the 
genus  (EnotheraX.  Aju  extensiye  natural  order 
of  polypetalous  Exogenous  plants  belonging  to 
the  Myrtal  alliance,  yeiy  common  in  gardens, 
where  they  are  much  valued  for  the  liiauty  of 
their  flowers.  The^  are  known  by  all  the  parts 
of  their  flowers  being  arranged  in  fours.  The 
genera  Fuehna,  (Eiwthera,  and  Epilobium  are 
common  illustrations  of  the  order. 

Onelroeritlcs  (Gr.  drcipoKpiruc^f,  £rom  tvti- 
pof ,  dream,  and  ftp(»«,  I  judge).  The  sdence  of 
interpreting  dreams :  treated  of  by  Artemido- 
rus,  Macrobius,  and  other  classical  writers ;  by 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  others  of  the  schoolmen ; 
and,  among  many  other  modems,  by  Cardanus, 
and  Maio,  a  Neapolitan  philosopher.  According 
to  all  these  writers,  the  secret  of  oneirocritical 
science  consists  in  the  relation  supposed  to 
exist  between  the  dream  and  the  tlung  stgni- 
fled;  but,  far  from  keeping  to  the  relations 
of  agreement  and  similitude,  they  frequently 
haye  recourse  to  others  of  dissimilitude  and 
contrariety. 

Oaeirotfyaia  (Gr.  |{r«ipof,  and  M^,  pot")* 
Disturbed  dreams,  including  the  nightmare  and 
somnambulism. 

Onleolo  or  WloolOa  A  variety  of  Onyi^ 
used  for  making  cameos. 

ObI«b  (Fr.  oignon).  The  AUntm  Cepa  of 
botanists,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  extensiyely 
employed  of  the  esculent  alliaceous  or  nrlio- 
flavoured  plants.  What  is  called  Welsh  Oniop, 
a  perennial  bulbless  kind  sometimes  seen  in 
gardens,  is  Allium  fietuloeum, 

OaieoldflB.  The  name  of  a  family  of  Iso- 
podous  Crustaceans,  of  which  the  wood-louse 
(Oniecue)  is  the  type. 

Onkosln.  A  kind  of  day  of  an  apple-green 
or  brownish  colour,  which  occurs  in  roundish 
pieces  at  Posseggen  in  Sakburg. 

Onobryobls  (Gr.  Jrwr,  an  aee;  ^^«,  to 
gnaw).     [Sunfoik.] 

OaofHte*  A  native  selenio-sulphide  of 
mercury,  found  with  other  ores  of  mercury 
near  San  Onofre  in  Mexico. 

Onomastiooa  (Gr.  from  i^fta,  a  name), 
A  work  containing  words  or  names,  with  their 
explanation,  arranged  in  alphabetical  or  other 
order;  a  dictionary,  commonplace  book,  &c. 
The  best  known  work  under  this  title  is  the 
Onom,  of  Julius  Pollux,  in  ten  books,  a  valuable 
repertory  of  ancient  philological  learning. 
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i  (Or.  6iwft»nnrohi<rai)»  lite- 
rally, the  making  or  mannfactiire  of  names ;  a 
void  expressing  by  its  sonnd  the  thing  repre- 
sented. In  most  languages  the  cries  of  animals 
are  thus  expressed;  and  the  line  of  Aristophanes, 

'O  5  ^Aidios  $n€pwp6fiaTovfifi  fin  ^h^  fioiiCu, 

shows  that  the  modem  Greeks  hare  not  cor- 
rectly retained  the  sound  of  the  eta  (which 
they  pronounce  like  our  e),  as  the  sound 
imitated  from  nature  would  not  be  thus  repre- 
sented. Ennius  imitated  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet by  the  word  taratantara ;  and,  to  represent 
the  croaking  of  frogi^  Aristophanes  used  jBpcic- 
cjcffK^^  irool  Kod^,  (Froga  1.  209.)  Greek  and 
German  are  pecuharly  rich  in  words  of  this 
description.  M.  Charles  Nodier  has  published 
a  dictionary  of  those  in  French.  For  the  ono- 
matopoetic  theory,  as  affecting  the  formation 
of  articulate  speech,  see  Lakguaob. 

Oaonlna.  A  sweet  crystalline  principle 
contained  in  the  root  of  the  Ononis  apinosa. 

<taiopordoii«  A  genus  of  Thistles,  repre- 
sented in  tlus  country  by  0.  Acanthiumj  the 
Cotton  Thistle,  a  rather  common,  wayside  weed, 
which  is  one  of  the  plants  regarded  as  the 
Thistle  of  Scotland.  It  is  a  stately  plants  with 
broad,  spiny-edged  leayes,  white  with  cottony 
hairs,  and  large  prickly  flower-heads  of  a  dull 
purple  colour. 

Ontolofy  (Gr.  rh  6u,  betng,  and  X^of). 
The  science  of  beinff  in  itself,  or  its  ultimate 
grounds  and  conditions.    [MirrAFHTsics.] 

Onus  Probandl  (I^t  the  burden  of  prov- 
inff).  In  Law,  the  obligation  of  adducing 
eyidence.  The  onus  probandi  is  said  to  lie 
generally  on  that  party  who  asserts  the  a£Sr- 
matiye  of  the  question  in  dispute,  according  to 
the  rule,  '  £i  incumbit  probatio  qui  dicit,  non 
qui  negat.'  It  may  be  shifted,  in  many  in- 
stances, from  one  litigant  to  another,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  primi  facie  case  against  a  party. 

OayOhte  (Gr.  ({rv|,  the  nail),    A  whitlow. 

fkujtibioitmutbUm  (€hr.  tfm^,  a  daw ;  Tcv^Dt , 
a  calamary).  The  name  of  the  genus  of  Cala- 
maries  in  which  the  suckers  of  the  cephalic 
appendages  are  armed  with  a  hook. 

Onjz  (Gr.  6tnf^,  a  nail).  A  rariety  of 
Chalcedony,  somewhat  resembling  Agate.  It 
is  composed  of  altematins  parallel  bands  of 
Afferent  colours,  and  was  Uie  stone  used  by  the 
ancients  for  making  cameos,  the  figures  being 
cut  in  the  white  layers,  while  the  darker  portion 
formed  the  background  of  the  design.  Laige 
numbers  of  these  stones  are  brought  from 
Oberstein  in  Saxony,  and  from  Yemen  in  Arabia ; 
it  is  also  found  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  in  the 
amygdaloid  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland. 

Ontx.  In  Surgery,  an  abscess  of  the  cornea 
of  the  eye ;  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  stone  termed  an  onyx. 

Oolite  (Gr.  Mr,  an  egg^  and  xfffor,  a  stone). 
A  limestone  made  up  of  small  round  particles 
like  the  eggs  or  roe  of  fish.  It  is  sometimes 
called  roestone.  Limestones  of  this  kind  being 
especially  abundant  in  England  and  character- 
istic of  Uie  middle  secondary  rocks,  haye  long 
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;  been  recognised  as  the  Oourio  Skbies.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe  (where,  except  in  the 
'  North  of  France,  the  oolitic  structure  is  not 
retained)  the  contemporaneous  rocks  are  better 
known  as  Jubassic.  Oolitic  limestones  are 
known  in  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  series 
and  in  tertiary  formations. 

The  cause  of  the  singular  structure  of  oolites 
has  often  been  discussed.  It  is  almost  in- 
yariably  the  case  that  some  minute  particle  of 
organic  matter  is  in  the  centre  of  each  little 
egg-shaped  atom  of  the  stone.  Round  this 
nucleus  are  numerous  layers  of  the  finest 
[  lime  mud  mixed  with  a  little  clay.  The  ar- 
rangement is  mechanical,  and  may  haye  been 
induced  by  a  slight  ripple  in  shallow  water 
loaded  with  carbonate  of  lime,  which  was  thus 
deposited  in  exceedingly  minute  particles  on 
the  fragments  of  lime  sand  (broken  shell  and 
coralline)  which  coyered  the  shore.  The  slight 
mechanical  disturbance  of  the  water  may  haye 
been  the  reason  why  the  carbonate  of  lime  was 
deposited  in  each  separate  grain  and  not  in  one 
compact  mass. 

The  oolites  were  probably  formed  in  a 
district  where  there  was  a  slow  subsidence  of 
the  sea  bottom,  and  where  carbonate  of  lime 
was  in  excess  in  the  water.  When  the  eggs 
composing  a  limestone  are  larger  than  a  pin':) 
heaa,  the  rock  is  called  PisoLmi. 

OoUtlo  Series.  An  important  diyision  of 
the  middle  secondary  or  Mesozoic  rocks  of 
England.  Regarding  the  oolitic  series  as 
forming  three  groups,  the  upper,  middle,  and 
lower,  the  great  oolite  is  a  member  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  lower  group.  It  abounds 
with  admirable  but  soft  building  stones  in  the 
West  of  England ;  and  in  Yorkshire,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  Northamptonshire  it  contains  yery 
important  deposits  of  ironstone.  In  some 
places  it  passes  into  hard  blue  limestones 
extremely  aurable.  The  celebrated  limestones 
of  Caen  correspond  with  it  in  geolo^cal  age. 

The  rocks  of  the  so-called  oolitic  series  in 
England  are  greatly  subdiyided.  There  is  first  a 
general  grouping  into  upper,  middle,  and  lower, 
and  then  a  further  grouping  of  the  subdiyisions. 

The  following  may  l^  taken  as  representing 
the  most  important: — 

fPurbeck  beds. 
Portland  sand. 
Portland  .toD.. 
Eimeridge  day. 


Middle  Oolites 


fCalcgrit. 
Coral  rag. 
Oxford  clay. 
Kelloway  rock. 


rA 


Lower  Oolites  ., 


'Coznbrash. 
Forest  marble. 
Bradford  clay. 
Great  oolite. 
Stonesfield  slate. 


r  Fuller's  earth. 
I B  ^  Inferior  oolite,  or 
t    Dundiy  beds. 


OOLYSIS 

The  general  appearance  of  the  oolites  of 
En^nd  is  that  of  three  ridges  ronning  north- 
north-east  and  south-south-west^  with  three 
extensiye  and  rich  plains,  two  between  the 
ridges,  and  one  to  the  west.  The  ridges  are 
escarpments  of  the  hard  limestone  beds  (Port- 
land, coral  rag  and  lower  oolite),  while  the 
plains  are  occupied  by  the  less  coherent  clays 
and  shales  alternating  with  them  (Kimeridge 
clay  and  Oxford  clay).  The  lowest  deposits  lap 
over  the  great  plains  of  the  lias  to  the  west, 
and  on  the  east  the  lower  greensand  forms  a 
poor  escarpment  oovering  them.  In  the  centre 
of  England  the  npper  beds  are  absent,  in  the 
west  the  whole  sequence  is  nearly  perfect,  in  the 
south  the  lower  limestones  make  the  principal 
escarpment,  and  in  the  north  the  central  beds 
are  chiefly  dereloped.  In  the  sonth-east  the 
Wealden  deposits  interrene  between  the  oolitic 
and  cretaceous  series. 

The  oolitic  series  is  extremely  important  in 
England,  inasmuch  as  it  yields  au  through 
our  island  a  vast  quantity  of  excellent  free- 
stone and  beds  of  ironstone  of  great  Talue. 
It  is  also  interesting  in  the  highest  degree  for 
its  fossils,  which  are  numerous,  Taried,  and  in 
excellent  condition.  Among  the  most  inte- 
resting of  the  fossils  are  remains  of  several 
quadrupeds  found  in  the  Stonesfield  slate. 
There  are  also  numerous  reptiles,  some  of 
them  of  the  most  gi^^antic  proportions,  both 
camiYorous  and  herbiYorous,  and  one  group 
analogous  to  the  larger  bats  and  generally 
inhabiting  the  air.  [Mbgalosavrus  ;  Ioua- 
KODON ;  Ptbbodacttl.] 

Oolysis  (Gr.  itoy,  an  egg^  and  X^<rif,  a 
setting  free).  In  Botany,  a  term  applied  to 
monstrous  oYular  deyelopement. 

Ooslte*  A  mineral  resembling  Finite,  from 
the  porphyiy  of  Oos  in  Baden. 

Oosponuiffla  (Gr.  w^v ;  axopd,  seed ;  and 
&77«4(»r,  a  vessd).  In  Botany,  the  smaller  of 
the  two  kinds  of  zoospores,  which  occur  in 
some  of  the  dark-spored  Algte;  they  are  re- 
garded by  Mr.  Berkeley  as  a  transition  between 
spermatosoids  and  minute  zoospores. 

Oomoa  (Gr.  &6Pf  and  fiw,  animal),  A 
name  applied  by  Ficinus  and  Cams  to  a 
primary  diyision  of  the  animal  kingdom,  in- 
cluding those  in  which  the  nerrous  and  sangui- 
ferous systems  are  incompletely  deyeloped,  and 
in  which  the  organisation  resembles  the  simple 
condition  of  the  OTum  of  the  higher  classes. 
This  division  corresponds  to  the  Aerita. 

Opacitj  (Lat,  opacitas,  from  opacus,  dark). 
In  Optics,  that  quality  of  bodies  which  renders 
them  opaque,  or  incapable  of  transmitting  light. 
It  seems  to.  depend  upon  the  nature  or  disposi- 
tion of  the  particles  of  bodies,  but  its  precise 
cause  is,  at  present,  far  from  being  understood. 
According  to  Newton,  opacity  may  arise  from 
the  unequal  densities  of  tne  particles  of  certain 
substances,  in  consequence  of  which  the  rays 
of  light  on  entering,  those  substances  suflfer 
such  refractions  and  reflections  as  compel  them 
theve  to  remain,  and  cause  them  to  be  finally 
absorbed ;  while,  in  bodies  of  a  homogeneous 
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nature,  as  glass,  diamond,  &c.,  the  light  expe- 
riences so  much  less  of  these  irregular  actaons, 
that,  except  when  the  thickness  of  the  medium 
is  very  great,  it  is  enabled  to  pass  quite  through 
them. 

The  entire  absorption  of  all  the  light  which 
enters  a  substance^  merely  by  the  multiplied 
refractions  or  reflections  which  it  undergoes 
within  the  mass,  is  difficult  to  conoeive,  and 
the  advocates  of  the  undulatory  theory  ascrilie 
opacity  to  the  unfitness  of  the  pores,  or  in- 
tervals between  the  molecules  of  a  body,  for 
permitting  the  vibrations  of  the  particles  of 
ether,  wi^out  disturbing  the  molecules,  which 
thus  appropriate  to  themselves  the  vis  viva 
which  would  otherwise  have  belouff^  to  the 
transmitted  ethereal  vibrations.  The  same 
persons  consider  transparen<7  to  consist  in 
such  a  disposition  of  the  molecules  of  a  body 
that  the  incident  waves  of  ether  can  be  propa- 
gated with  a  certain  degree  of  freedom  through 
the  mass ;  some  impediment  to  the  propagation 
of  the  waves  mav  exist  in  the  most  transpaient 
substances ;  and  hence  when  such  substances 
have  more  than  a  certain  thickness,  the  waves 
cease  to  be  transmitted  throush  them.  (£^^- 
Ueh  Cgclopadia,  *  Arts  and  Sciences.') 

Opal  (Lat.  opalus,  Gr.  3v«UXiot).  A  beauti- 
ful mineral  characterised  by  its  iridescent  re- 
fiection  of  light  It  is  a  kind  of  amorphous  silica, 
containing  between  five  and  ten  per  cent,  of 
water,  mechanically  mixed  with  it  Common 
Opal^  in  some  of  its  characters  resembles  the 
I^ecious  or  Noble  Opal ;  but  it  has  no  play  of 
colours,  and  is  more  abundant,  the  former  being 
a  very  rare  mineral.  Opal  is  found  in  veins  in 
porphyry  and  in  vesicuuir  cavities  in  amygda- 
loid, chiefly  in  Hungary,  Mexico,  the  Faroe 
Islands,  and  Iceland.  (Irliny,  Natural  History, 
lib.  xxxvii.  6.) 

Opal-Jasper.  A  kind  of  Opal  containing 
a  large  amount  of  iron-oxide. 

Openlnvs.  In  Architecture,  the  piercings, 
or  unfllled  parts  in  a  wall,  left  for  the  purpose 
of  admitting  light,  air,  &c  In  Civil  Engi- 
neering, the  openings  are  often  left  for  Uie 
purpose  of  diminishmg  the  weight  that  would 
otherwise  press  upon  the  foundations,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  economy  in  the  structure.  There 
can  be  no  rule  for  calculating  the  proportion  of 
the  solid  to  the  openings ;  Uie  only  invariable 
principle  in  setthng  them,  is  to  make  them 
always  immediately  over  one  another,  solids 
over  solids,  voids  over  voids. 

Opera  (Ital.).  A  musical  drama,  in 
which  the  music  forms  an  essential  part,  and 
not  merely  an  accompaniment  The  whole 
dramatic  art  of  the  ancients  possessed  much  of 
an  operatic  character.  The  choric  parts  were 
sung ;  and  if  the  dialogue  was  not  carried  on 
in  the  musical  tone  termed  recitative  in  modem 
times,  it  was  certainly  delivered  in  an  arti- 
ficially raised  and  sustained  key,  veiy  difierent 
from  the  ordinary  or  oratorical  Speech.  The 
flrst  operas  in  modem  times  were  performed  in 
Italy,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  Orpkco  of  PoUziano  has  been  cited  as  the 
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first  complete  piece  of  this  soit.  Jean  Antoine 
J3aif  introduced  the  opera  into  France,  where 
the  earliest  representation  of  this  kind  is  said 
to  hare  taken  place  at  the  marriage  of  the  due 
de  Jojeuse,  in  1682.  In  1707»  the  opera  of 
Arsinoe,  consisting  of  English  words  adapted 
to  Italian  airs,  was  performed  at  Drury  Lune, 
and  a  succession  of  entertainments  of  this  kind 
terminated  in  the  Italian  opera.  The  first 
attempt  at  a  wholly  English  opera  was  made 
by  Sir  William  Dayenant,  in  1666.  The  opera 
is  divided  into  seria  and  buffOf  according  to  the 
subjects  and  the  character  of  the  music ;  and 
between  the  limits  of  both  there  is  a  third 
species,  or  mezzo  stiU^  not  very  accurately 
definable.  The  opera,  properly  speaking,  ad- 
mits only  of  singing  and  recitation,  although, 
in  some  of  the  Ghsrman  operas,  dialogue  is  also 
introduced.  The  romantic  opera,  which  is 
considered  as  a  German  inyention,  is  a  com- 
pound between  the  two  Italian  species.  Me- 
tastasio  in  Italy,  and  Goethe  in  Germany,  have 
both  written  for  the  opera;  but  these  are 
splendid  exceptions,  ana  the  poetry  has,  in 
most  instances,  been  held  entirely  subservient 
to  the  music  At  the  beginning  of  last  century 
the  opera,  on  its  more  general  introduction  into 
France  and  England,  was  attacked  as  an  ab- 
surdity by  almost  all  the  wits  and  critics  of 
the  day.  Defenders,  however,  were  not  want- 
ing ;  and  foremost  among  them  Voltaire  came 
forward  with  an  apologr  for  the  opera  in  the 
preface  to  his  trageidy  of  CEdipe, 

Opera-ffkUM.  A  small  telescope  used  in 
theatres,  whence  it  has  its  name. 

The  common  opera-glass  is  simply  the  tele- 
scope, as  invented  by  Galileo  in  1609,  and  the 
first  employed  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
heavens.  A  section  of  the  instrument  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  figure.    It  consists  of  an 


object-glass  AB,  the  focal  length  of  which  is 
usually  from  four  to  eight  inches.  The  eye- 
glass, CD,  is  a  double  concave  or  plano-concave 
lens,  from  half  aa.  inch  to  two  inches  focus;  the 
distance  between  the  two  lenses  is  eoual  to  the 
diffidence  of  their  focal  lengths ;  ana  the  mag^ 
nifying  power  is  in  the  ratio  of  those  lengths. 
Bays  of  light,  RH,  falling  on  the  object-glass, 
are  refracted  towards  the  axis  X  Y,  and  proceed 
to  meet  in  the  focus  of  the  lens  at  F.  But  before 
they  reach  that  point  they  are  intercepted  by 
the  concave  lens  CD,  the  focus  of  which  is 
also  at  F,  and  by  which  they  are  restored  to 
their  parallelism,  or  are  even  rendered  di- 
vergent. The  rays,  therefore,  proceeding  from 
the  object  enter  the  eye,  which  is  appH«i  to 
the  lens  C  D,  without  crossing  each  other,  or 
forming  an  image ;  and  hence  the  distinctness 
of  the  Galilean  exceeds  that  of  all  other  tele- 
scopes; hence,  also^  there  is  no  inveraion  of 
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the  image,  and,  as  there  are  only  two  glasses, 
the  loss  of  light  is  inconsiderable. 

The  lens  A  B  may  be  either  single  or  com- 
pound. If  a  single  lens  of  plate  glass  is  used, 
it  should  be  nearly  convexo-plane ;  if  a  convex 
of  plate  and  a  concave  of  flint  be  combined  to 
form  the  compound  lens,  the  former  should  be 
nearly  convexo'plane,  and  the  latter  concavo- 
plane.  As  to  the  eye-glass,  it  is  always  single ; 
and  the  plano-concave  form  is  perhaps  better 
than  the  double  concave,  the  eye  being,  in  fact, 
never  placed  in  actual  contact  with  it.  For 
any  magnifying  power  above  three  or  four,  it 
ought  to  be  limited  to  an  aperture  rather  less 
than  that  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  and  where 
distinct  vision  is  desired,  the  eye  should  be 


very  limited,  and  for  this  reason  it  cannot  be  used 
with  any  high  magnifying  power.   [Tblsscofb.] 

Openuneter*  A  piece  of  machinery  for 
registering  the  number  of  revolutions  made 
by  the  shafts  or  wheels  of  mill-work. 

Operatloiis,  Calonlns  of:  The  name  no^ 
given  to  *  the  science  which  treats  of  the  com- 
binations of  symbols  of  operation  conformably 
to  certain  given  laws,  and  of  the  relations  by 
which  these  symbols  are  connected  with  the 
subjects  on  which  they  operate.*  A  striking 
formal  analogy  between  certain  results  in  the 
differential  calculus  and  other  purely  alge- 
braical ones  having  been  observed,  mathema- 
ticians were  led  to  investigate  its  origin,  and  to 
perceive  that  it  proceeded,  not  from  accident, 
but  from  a  true  resemblance  between  the  opera- 
tive  laws  which  were  therein  involved.  It  was 
thus  that  Arbogast  and  Servois  {Annaies  d$ 
Afathhnati^ues,  voL  v.)  were  led  to  the  principle 
of  the  s^)aration  of  symbols  of  operation  fh)m 
those  of  quantity,  and  thence  arose  the  far 
more  general  calculus  of  operations,  by  means 
of  which  we  are  not  only  enabled  to  arrive  at 
kuown  results  with  greater  certainty  and  fa- 
cility, and  to  express  these  results  with  greater 
brevity  and  ele^nce,  but  are  also  provided 
with  a  powerful  instrument  of  investigation. 

Several  applications  of  the  calculus  to  the 
processes  of  differentiation  and  integration 
having  been  already  explained,  we  propose 
here  merely  to  direct  attention  to  the  three 
operative  laws  which  are  most  frequently  con- 
templated, and  afterwards  to  refer  to  the 
works  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  from 
a  more  general  point  of  view. 

1.  Two  operations  are  said  to  obey  the  law 
of  ammutation  when  the  result  of  their  succes- 
sive performance  upon  any  subject  is  unaffected 
by  the  order  in  which  the  operations  are  applied. 
The  commutative  character  of  the  symbols,  p 
and  if,  of  two  such  operations  is  expressed  by 
the  equation 

where  u  is  the  subject  operated  upon.  2.  An 
operation  is  said  to  fulfil  the  law  of  distribution, 
and  the  corresponding  symbol  ^  is  said  to  be 
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distrilnUive,  when,  u  and  v  being  distinct 
subjects, 

8.  The  law  of  repetition  ia  expressed  by  the 
equation 

and  is  satisfied  bj  all  known  operations ;  it 
merely  indicates  that  the  subject  u  is  conyerted, 
by  the  operation  ^,  into  another  subject  ^.u, 
upon  which  the  same  operation  may  be  repeated, 
and  further  that  ^'.u,  for  instance,  is  to  be  re* 
carded  as  an  abbreyiation  for  ^.^.^.u.  Assum- 
ing the  generality  of  this  indsx  law^  we  are  led 
to  regara  ^^  as  a  non-operator  and  ^~^  as  a 
symbol  for  the  inverse  operation  which,  per- 
formed upon  the  result  of  the  direct  operation 
^,  restores  the  original  subject. 

The  only  elementary  Tre€ttiseon  the  Calcidus 
of  Operations  yet  published  is  by  Carmichael 
(London  1855) ;  a  brief  exposition  of  its  prin- 
dples,  however,  will  be  found  in  Gbegor/s 
Jaeampies  (Cambridge  1856),  in  Boole's  D^e^ 
rential  Emtatione,  in  Price's  Ii^finitesimal  Cat' 
cuius,  and  in  several  other  text-books.  The 
more  profound  investigations  on  the  subject 
by  Boole,  Hargreave,  Bronwin,  Graves,  Cayley, 
Sylvester,  Bonkin,  SpotUswoode,  and  others,  wm 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Cambridge  and 
Dublin  MathemaiiccU  Journal^  and  of  the  PhUo' 
sophioal  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
S(wal  Irish  Academy.  Professor  Boole's  very 
able  memoir  '  On  a  General  Method  of  Ana- 
lysis,' PhU,  Trans,  1844,  may  be  said  to  have 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Calculus. 

Operealmn  (Lat  operio,  /  cover).  In 
Botany,  the  lid  of  anything.  The  term  is 
applied  to  the  cap  of  the  pitcher  of  Nepenthes ; 
to  the  loose  apex  of  such  fruits  as  that  of 
Lecythis;  to  the  conical  limb  of  the  calyx  of 
Eucalyptus^  and  to  the  body  which  closes  up 
the  spore-case  of  a  moss. 

Oferculux.  In  Zoology,  this  term  is 
applied  to  the  apparatus  supported  by  four 
bones  which  protects  the  gills  of  fishes ;  also  to 
the  homy  or  calcareous  plate  which  closes  the 
aperture  of  univalve  shells ;  and  to  the  four 
calcareous  pieces  which  defend  the  entrance  to 
the  tube  of  Balanites  or  bell-barnacles. 

Opliicleide  (Gr.  t^a,  a  serpent^  and  ic\c(f, 
a  key).  The  largest  brass  wind  instrument 
of  the  trumpet  species,  and  forming  the  bass 
to  that  class  of  mstruments :  its  compass  is 
from  double  B|y  to  At>  above  the  line,  in  the 
bass  clef,  being  three  octaves. 

Opliidlaiia  (Gr.  t^u).  The  name  of  the 
order  of  reptiles  which  includes  all  the  serpen- 
tiform  species  of  that  class,  corresponding  to 
the  Amphibia  serpentes  of  Linnaeus. 

OphiofloMaeesB  (Ophioglossum,  one  of 
the  genera).  A  natural  order  of  Ferns  or 
pseudo-ferns,  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
a  ring  to  the  spore-cases,  and  by  the  straight, 
not  circinate,  vernation  of  the  fronds.  It  is 
represented  in  this  country  by  the  Adder's- 
tongue,  Ophioglossum  vulgatum,  and  the  Moon- 
wort,  Botrychtum  Lunaria. 
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Opiilomancy  (Gr.  ^ir,  and  ttapr^Ut,  prth 
phecy).  The  art  of  divination  from  serpents. 
Thus  the  seven  coils  of  the  serpent  seen  on  th« 
tomb  of  Anchises  were  held  to  indicate  the 
number  of  years  of  iEneaa's  Mure  wander- 
ings:— 

Beptem  etenlm  gyros,  septena  volmnina  tzaadt. 

OphiorlilBa  (Ghr.  t^s,  and  pl^a,  a  roof), 
A  genus  of  the  Cinchona  fiunily,  deriving  its 
name  of  Snake-root  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  roots  of  some  of  its  species  are  reputed  to 
be  a  cure  for  snake-bites.  0.  Munaos  is  thus 
regarded  in  Ceylon  and  India,  and  being  in- 
tenselv  bitter  may  possess  medidiial  virtues ; 
though  in  the  case  of  snake-bites  it  often  oocuz* 
that  the  reputation  is  based  more  on  the  snake- 
like form  of  some  part  of  the  plant — ^in  thif 
case  the  root — ^than  on  its  curative  properties. 
The  same  plant  which  grows  in  the  Eastern  and 
the  Malay  Archipelago  is  called  earik^all  hj 
the  Malays  on  account  of  its  bitterness. 

OpUto  (Gt.  S^s).  a  synonym  for  8er> 
pentane,  in  consequence  of  its  spotted  appear- 
ance, like  the  skm  of  a  snake.  Hie  name  is, 
also,  sometimes  applied  to  green  spewed 
porphyry. 

Opiiite*  (Gr.  5^ii).  The  name  of  an  early 
sect  of  Christian  heretics,  who  emanated  from 
the  Gnostics^  so  called  from  their  worshipping 
the  serpent  that  tempted  Eve.  They  con* 
sidered  the  serpent  as  the  father  of  all  the 
sciences,  which,  but  for  the  temptation  of  our 
first  parents,  would  never  have  been  known. 

Opiiliioliiin  (Gr.  i^vx^t  holding  a  ser^ 
pent\  also  called  Berpeatartiu.  One  of 
the  constellations  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

OplirjM  (Gr.  3^p^f,  an  eyebrow).  A  eenus 
of  terrestrial  herbaceous  tuberous-rooted  Or- 
chids, very  nearly  related  to  Orchis,  and  yield- 
ing some  very  pretty  native  species,  occur- 
ring in  dry  pastures  in  the  south-eastern  parts 
of  England.  They  have  a  curiously  marked 
convex  lip,  which  bears  a  resemblance  to 
some  insect,  and  from  this  circumstance  the 
plants  are  called  Bee-orchis,  Fly-orchis,  Spider^ 
orchis,  &c. 

Opbttwlmla  or  Opbtbalmltto  (Gr.  8^ 
OoAfUa).  Inflammation  of  the  eye.  This  term 
is  applied  to  diseased  action  of  various  parts 
of  the  eye.  In  common  cases  its  seat  is  the 
conjunctival  membrane,  and  it  is  relieved  by 
fomentations  of  warm  water  or  of  decoction 
of  poppy-heads,  by  leeches,  cupping,  purging; 
and,  in  violent  cases,  these  depletive  measures 
are  by  some  practitioners  carried  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  aided  by  blisters  to  the  temple 
or  nape  of  the  neck.  Emetics  have  some- 
times been  of  service.  When  all  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  subsided,  local  astringents  and 
mild  strengthening  eye-waters  may  be  resorted 
to ;  but  so  long  as  any  inflammation  remains, 
they  should  be  most  cautiously  applied.  Some- 
times the  iris  is  the  seat  of  inflammation.  This 
in  some  forms  is  attended  with  fever,  great 
intolerance  of  lights  and  pain,  and  requires 
active  treatment 
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Infiaxnmation  may  begin  in  the  deep  tiasnes 
of  the  eye,  or,  commenciDg  from  without,  may 
extend  to  the  internal  stmctures,  and  the  eve 
may  be  destroyed  with  great  rapidity,  or  tne  ' 
transparent  cornea  may  lose  clearness,  and  the 
sight  thus  be  lost.    That  dreadful  scourge  the  | 
Eg^'ptian  ophthalnjia  is  of  the  latter  character. : 
The  term  ophthalmia  must  be  regarded  as  a 
generic  one,  and  we  find  its  species  or  varieties 
yery  numerous.    It  may  be  of  gouty,  rheuma- 
tic, gonorrhceal  or  syphilitic  character,  and  the 
treatment  must  be  modified  accordingly.    The  . 
purulent  ophthalmia  of  children,  generally  re- 
sulting from  the  existence  of  gonorrhoeal  or| 
other  irritating  dischazge   in  the  mother,  is ' 
frequently  met  with.    It  generally  yields  to' 
mild  astringent  injections  and  gentle  aperients. 

Oplitbalmodyiiia  (Gr.  6peaXfi6s,  the  eye ; 
M^,  pttin\  A  Tiolent  pain  in  the  eye  without 
apparent  inflammation;  it  is  sometimes  of  a 
gouty  character. 

OpIitliAlmaptoals  (Gr.  i^BoXfUt;  vrAirif, 
a  falf).  A  protrusion  of  the  whole  globe  of 
the  eye. 

OpbtbalaMMooiie*  An  optical  instra* 
ment»  invented  by  Helmboltx  in  1851,  for  the 
examination  of  the  interior  of  the  living  eye. 
The  parte  of  the  eye  behind  the  iris  even 
when  illuminated  are  not  visible  by  ordinary 
means,  because  the  light  on  emergence  from 
the  eye  is  returned  in  the  direction  of  the 
source.  I'here  are  now  no  less  than  thirty- 
seven  forms  of  ophthalmoscope :  two  of  them 
ure  adapted  for  self-observation,  and  are  called 
autophthalmoscopes.  The  most  usual  ar- 
rangement is  the  following,  which  forms  a 
simple  pocket  instrument.  The  light  from  a 
candle  placed  near  the  patient's  ear  is  reflected 
by  means  of  a  small  concave  mirror  into  the 
eye.  The  interior  thus  illuminated  is  visible 
through  a  small  perforation  in  the  centre  of  the 
mirror,  and  can  be  magnified  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  one  or  more  lenses.  This  instrument 
can  be  rendered  binocular  by  the  employment 
of  reflecting  prisms.  The  ophthalmoscope  is 
now  extensively  employed  in  the  observation 
and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  has 
even  rendered  service  in  cases  of  obscure  brain 
disease.  Photographs  of  the  living  retina  can 
be  successfully  token  by  means  of  this  instru- 
ment. 

Opiaalo  Ael4«  A  crystallisable  acid 
formed  by  the  action  of  peroxide  of  manganese 
on  a  solution  of  narootine  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  Its  formula  appears  to  be  C20  H9  Og  -f  H  O. 

Oplaaine.  An  alkaloid  existing  in  Egyp- 
tian opium.  Its  properties  resemble  those  of 
narcotme. 

Opiate  (Gr.  iw6s,  juice),  A  medicine  pro- 
ducing sleep.    [AicODTNS.] 

OplatlioccBliaii  (Gr.  irtoBe,  behind,  and 
itoIXor,  coneaw),  A  family  of  extinct  Orocodilia 
in  which  the  vertebrae  presented  the  ball  form- 
ing the  articular  surface  in  front,  and  the 
cavity  to  receive  it  behind.  The  fossil  Cetto- 
eauria  and  Streptospandyli  form  examples  of 
this  family.    [Proo(bliak  ;  AjiFHiocBUAir.] 
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OpIsthodoiiMis  (Gr.  SiftaMe/iaf\  In  An- 
cient Architecture,  the  enclosed  space  at  the 
back  of  the  cell  of  a  Grecian  temple,  which 
corresponded  with  the  Latin  term  po^ticutn, 
and  served  generally  as  a  treasure  chamber. 

OplstliocTaplftiun  (Gr.  iwurB^pa^s,  writ- 
ten on  the  back).  In  Classical  Antiquity,  a  set 
of  tickets,  or  a  roll  of  parchment  or  paper, 
answering  the  purpose  of  a  memorandum  book 
or  commonplace  book,  to  enter  notes  for  sub- 
sequent revision ;  so  called  from  being  written 
over  both  on  the  front  and  back.  Any  ordi- 
nary MS.  in  which  the  transcriber  had  em- 
ployed both  the  front  and  back  of  the  papyrus 
was  indeed  an  opisthograph,  strictly  so  called ; 
a  practice  to  which  allusion  is  made  m  the  well- 
known  verse  of  Juvenal : — 

Scriptna  et  in  tergo,  nee  dmn  flnitiu  Orestes. 

Opistl&otoiios  (Gr.  from  tfvtof f,  backwards, 
and  Tcfrkf,  /  eiretch).  A  spasmodic  action  of  the 
muscles,  by  which  the  body  is  bent  backwanls. 

Opium  (Gr.  6w6t,  juice).  The  inspissated 
juice  of  the  poppy,  obtained  by  wounoing  the 
unripe  seed  capsules  of  the  Papaver  sonmiferum, 
collecting  the  milky  juice  which  exudes  and 
dries  in  the  sun,  and  kneading  it  into  cakes. 
The  cakes  of  the  best  opium  are  covered  ex- 
ternally with  pieces  of  dried  leaves  and  the 
seed  capsules  of  some  species  of  Rumex.  It 
should  be  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  tough  con- 
sistency, and  smooth  uniform  texture;  its 
peculiar  narcotic  smell  should  be  strong  and 
fresh;  its  taste  bitter,  warm,  and  somewhat 
acrid.  The  chemical  analysis  of  opium  has 
shown  that  its  activity  as  a  medicine  principally 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  alka- 
line base  called  morphia,  in  combination  with 
an  acid  which  has  been  termed  meconic  acid. 
Opium  also  contains  Codeia,  Theraia,  Nab- 
CEiA,  Nabcotime,  Mbcoionb,  a  volatile  odorous 
principle,  gum  resin,  extractive  matter,  and 
small  portions  of  other  substances. 

The  average  relative  proportions  of  the  most 
important  components  of  fine  Turkey  opium, 
previously  drieo,  are  given  as  follows,  upon  the 
authority  of  Hessrs.  T.  and  H.  Smith,  of  Edin- 
burgh, Pharm,  Joum.  October  1865 : — 


Morphia 

.  10-00 

Karcotine 

.     600 

Thebaine 

.    0-16 

Papaverine     . 

.     1-OC 

Meconine 

.    0-01 

Meconic  acid  . 

.     4-00 

Thebolactic  acid 

.     1-25 

Codeia   . 

.     0-30 

Narceia . 

.     002 

22-73 

Other  matters 

.  77-27 

Opium  is  the  most  important  remedy  in  the 
Materia  Medica ;  for  almost  all  other  medicines, 
substitutes  may  be  found,  but  for  opium  none, 
at  least  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  its 
peculiar  infiuences  are  required. 

The  English  druggist  gets  hia  supplies  of 
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opium  chiefly  from  Asia  Minor,  and  particularly 
from  Anatolia,  the  shipments  being  made  from 
Smyrna.  Egyptian  opium  is  seldom  found  in 
the  European  market,  and  still  more  rarely 
Persian  opium.  In  wounding  the  capsules,  care 
is  taken  not  to  cut  through  them ;  for  in  this 
ease  the  seeds  would  not  ripen,  and  poppy 
seeds  are  Taluable  for  yarious  economical  pur- 
poses. The  opium  poppy  may  be,  and  indeed 
has  been,  cnltiTated  in  Southern  Europe,  but 
the  climate  is  too  uncertain  for  any  reliance 
on  a  remnneradre  crop.  It  is  said,  too,  that 
the  poppy  exhausts  the  soil  more  than  most 
other  plants,  an  opinion  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Virgil  ( Gtor.  i.  78).  The  ancients  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  poppy, 
its  medicinal  effects  haying  been  noticed  by  so 
eariy  an  author  as  Hippocrates. 

The  market  yalue  of  opium  is  determined  on 
analysis  by  the  quantity  of  morphia  which  it 
is  found  to  oontam.  In  the  best  specimens  of 
dry  Turkey  opium,  this  is  often  as  much  as  eig^t 
per  cent.,  and  it  has  been  discorered  in  still 
greater  quantity  in  some  samples.  The  amount 
of  opium  imported  into  England  in  the  year 
1863  was  247,111  pounds  from  Turkey,  4,632 
pounds  from  Egypt,  and  2,671  pounds  from 
other  places.  Turkey  opium  was  worth  lBs,6d, 
a  pound,  f^rptian  9s.  lOd.,  and  the  rest  8s.,  so 
that  the  toUl  yalue  of  the  imports  was  232,145/. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  110,101  pounds  were 
exported,  of  which  the  largest  amounts  were 
taken  by  the  United  States,  Holland,  and  New 
Granada.  Up  to  1828,  a  duty  of  98.  a  pound 
was  leyied  on  opium,  but  it  was  reduced  to  4«. 
in  that  year,  to  Is.  in  1836,  and  the  duty  was 
totally  abolished  in  the  Isist  reyision  of  the 
tariff. 

Opium  has  been  for  some  time  and  is  in- 
creasingly used  as  a  means  of  intoxication  in 
Turkey  and  India,  and  it  is  said  that  its  con- 
sumption for  these  purposes  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  in  this  country.  But  the  chief  market 
for  opium  is  China,  where  the  habit  of  smoking 
it  is  yeiy  general,  despite  the  prohibition  ana 
reatiictious  which  the  goyemment  has  put  upon 
its  use.  The  drug  which  supplies  the  Chinese 
market  is  almost  exdusiyely  supplied  from 
In^,  where  the  cultiyation  of  the  pop^y  is  a 
striet  goyemment  monopoly.  Indian  opium  is 
not  eommon  in  the  Europe^  markets. 

There  are  sereral  kindiS  of  Indian  opium. 
The  best  is  that  of  Patna.  This,  howeyer,  is 
not  exported,  but  is  employed  in  dispensaries 
only.  Its 'quality,  ait  estimated  by  the  test 
mention«d  aboye,  is  as  high  as  that  of  the  best 
Turkey  sorts.  Much  opium  is  also  grown  in 
Kandeish,  more  in  the  Malwah  district,  and 
some  in  the  Himalayan  chain.  Any  person 
may  engage  in  'the  culture  of  opium  at  his 
own  discretion,  but  the  goyemment  is  the  sole 
purchaser.  It  has  been  said  that  the  occupation 
18  not  a  profitable  one,  and  that  were  it  not  for 
the  adyances  made  by  goyemment,  the  culti- 
yation could  not  be  carried  <m.  As,  howeyer, 
the  increase  in  the  growth  of  this  article  is 
enonnoiifli  the  exports  haying  risen  in  quantity 
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from  52,000  chests  in  1850,  to  82,216  chests 
in  1863,  and  the  yalue  from  6,000,000/.  to 
12,.'>00,000/.,  the  sUtement  may  be  doubted. 

The  form  in  which  opium  is  imported  into 
China  is  that  known  by  the  name  of  invesimaU^ 
It  is  made  into  cakes  or  balls,  each  of  about 
four  pounds  weight.  This  ,opium,  which  oon> 
tains  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  water,  holds  only 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  morphia.  It  is 
said  that  the  chest  of  opium  contains  159 1 
pounds.  If  so,  the  declared  yalue  of  the 
exported  commodity  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  best  Turkey  opium  in  England,  though 
probably  the  distance  of  the  European  mariiet 
renders  it  possible  to  maintain  such  a  monc^j 
price. 

The  introduction  of  omum  into  China  was  « 
legitimate  branch  of  traffic  down  to  the  dose  of 
the  last  century.  Eyer  since  that  period,  how* 
eyer,  the  trade  has  been  contraband;  but 
though  the  Chinese  goyemment  has  issued  edict 
upon  edict  prohibiting  the  importation  of  the 
drug,  the  consumption  of  Indian  opium  in  China 
has  in  little  more  than  sixty  years  risen  from 
1,000  to  about  80,000  chests  per  annum.  At 
first  the  trade  was  carried  on  at  Whampoa, 
fifteen  miles  below  Canton ;  and  next  at  Blacao, 
whence  it  was  driyen  by  the  exactions  of  the 
Portuguese;  the  prindpal  entrep6t  bdng,  till 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  British 
and  Chinese  in  1840,  in  the  bay  of  lintin. 
The  opium  is  kept  on  board  ships,  commonly 
called  receiving  sAtps,  of  whidi  there  are  often 
ten  or  twelye  lying  together  at  anchor.  The 
sales  are  mostly  effected  by  the  ^iglish  and 
American  agents  in  Canton,  who  giye  orders 
for  the  deliyery  of  the  opium ;  which,  on  the 
order  bdng  produced,  is  handed  oyer  to  the 
Chinese  smuggler,  who  comes  alongside  at 
night  to  receiye  it  Frequently,  howeyer,  the 
smuggler  purchases  the  opium  on  his  own 
account,  paying  for  it  on  the  spot  in  silyer,  it 
being  a  rule  of  the  tirade,  neyer  yidated,  that 
the  money  must  be  paid  before  the  opium  is 
deliyered.  When  the  drug  is  landed,  the  laws 
are  equally  set  at  defiance  in  its  piogreaa 
throufp  the  country,  smoking  houses  oein|^  it 
is  said,  eyerywhere  established. 

One  of  the  latest  trayellers  in  China,  Dr.  C.  Al. 
Oordon,  states  that  the  home  cultiyation  of 
opium  is  commenced  in  the  Shensi  proyince; 
and  that,  although  th0  quality  is  inferior,  it  is 
probable  that  in  course  of  time  its  superior 
cheapness  will  proye  a  formidable  riyal  to  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  goyemment.  The 
officials  haye,  no  doubt^  connived  at  the  trade — 
haye  been,  perhaps  (without  being,  as  has  been 
stated,  corrupt),  disposed  to  wink  at  so  uniTersal 
a  practice  as  that  of  opium  smoking,  and  haye 
been  also  probaibly,  to  some  extent,  addicted 
secretly  to  the  habit  themselyes. 

When  the  habit  is  indulged  in  to  excess  (and 
it  rarely  happens  that  self-control  is  compatible 
with  eyen  a  scanty  indulgence),  the  most  serious 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  consequences 
ensue.  Some  of  the  effects  of  opium  eating 
(opium  smoking  appears  to  be  eyen  more  dde- 
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tenons)  are  described  in  De  Qaincey's  essays. 
The  last  days  of  Coleridge's  life  were  wasted 
in  the  alternate  excitement  and  depression  in- 
dnoed  by  this  stimnlant.  With  the  duller  Oij- 
ental,  the  effects  are  for  more  degrading ;  and 
all  travellers  in  China  concur  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  miserable  results  of  indulgence  in  the 
pracdoe  of  opium  smoking.  It  may  be  impos- 
sible, perhaps,  for  goTemment  to  interfere  with 
private  enterprise,  and  to  check  the  trade  in  a 
commodity  which  another  poyemment  strives, 
ineffectuallv  perhaps,  but  with  right  motives,  to 
keep  out  of  its  dominions ;  but  that  a  govern- 
ment should  sanction  such  a  traffic,  and  that  it 
should  even  force  it  upon  the  community,  by 
making  war  on  the  admmistralion  which  strives 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  so  noxious  a 
drag,  is  perhaps  as  discreditable  as  it  seems  to 
be  exceptioniu.  At  present,  however,  the  taste 
for  opinm  smoking  is  fixed,  and  is  spreadinff 
in  China,  and  no  means  wiU  in  aU  likelihooa 
be  effectual  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
practice. 

OpobAlMun  (Gr.  ifrofidKaroftow).  Balsam  or 
balm  of  Gilead,  an  oleo-resin  of  a  pecoliar 
f ragrancy,  which  exudes  from  Baisamoaendron 
ffUeadense. 

OpooliaUu  An  oil-yielding  plant  of  West- 
ern Africa,  the  Pentaelethra  MacrcpkyUa  of 
botanists. 

Opodeldoo.  A  term  invented  and  formerlv 
applied  Irf  Paracelsus  to  a  plaster  for  all 
external  ixnuries;  but  in  modem  usage  it 
signifies  a  liniment  made  by  dissolving  soap 
in  alcohol,  with  the  addition  of  camphor  ana 
Volatile  oils. 

Opoldla.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Umbel- 
liferous plants,  which  at  one  time  was  supposed 
to  yield  the  fetid  gum  resin  called  galoanum, 
but  this  appears  to  have  been  a  misapprehen- 
sion. The  plant  is  a  tall  stout  herb,  found 
wild  in  Persia. 

Op<»p«iuuK  (Gr.).  A  gum  resin  having  a 
peculiar  and  ratner  disagreeable  odour,  formerly 
used  in  medicine.  It  is  the  produce  of  the 
Opopanax  CUdronium,  and  is  brought  &om  the 
Levant 

OpoMNUib  The  common  name  of  the 
Marsupial  quadrupeds  of  the  genus  Diddp^s, 
characterised  by  three  kinds  of  teeth,  viz.  m- 
dsors,  canines,  and  molars ;  by  hinder  hands, 
and  a  prehensile  tail.  With  this  oreanisation 
the  opossums,  as  might  be  expectec^  are  ai> 
boreal  in  their  habits,  and  feed  on  a  mixed 
diet,  in  which  animal  food  preponderates.  The 
laiger  species  have  a  well-developed  abdominal 
pouch,  m  which  the  young  are  received  at  a 
singularly  early  stage  of  developement  In 
some  of  the  smaller  opossums  the  cnaracteristic 
pouch  is  nearly  rudimentary,  and  the  young 
are  carried  by  the  parent  on  the  back,  where 
they  ding  to  the  for,  and  likewise  hold  on  by 
entwining  their  litUe  prehensile  tails  round 
that  of  &e  mother :  the  name  Diddphys  dor* 
tigtra  is  on  this  account  given  to  one  of 
the  species.  The  true  opossums  are  now 
limitea    to    the    American-  ioontincnt;    but 
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during  the  Eocene  period  there  were  species 
of  Didelphya  in  both  France  and  England. 
[Mabsvpialia..] 

Oppositloii  (Lat  oppositio).  In  Astronomy, 
this  term  denotes  the  a4>ect  of  two  bodies  when 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other.  Thus 
the  moon,  or  a  planet^  is  said  to  be  in  oppo- 
sition with  the  sun  when  it  passes  the  meridian 
at  midnight. 

Opposition.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  Soittbast 
[which  see]. 

Ops  (liat  akin  to  opimus,  toealthy).  In 
Mythology*  a  Latin  goddess  of  plenty  and 
fertility,  who  was  supposed  to  have  her  abode 
in  the  earth,  and  was  regarded  as  the  wife  of 
Satttbit. 

Opslometer  (Gr.  6^u,  dghi,  and  fUrpow, 
measure).  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
extent  of  the  limits  of  distinct  vision  in  different 
individuals,  and  consequently  for  determining^ 
the  focal  lengths  of  lenses  necessary  to  correct 
imjperfectaons  of  the  eve.  A  oonmvance  for 
this  purpose,  by  M.  Lehot,  is  described  in  the 
Jnnales  dea  &imeea  tP  Observation  for  June 
1829,  and  in  the  Notes  by  M.  Quetelet  to  the 
French  translation  of  Herschel's  Treatise  on 
Light.  Its  principle  depends  on  the  appearance 
presented  by  a  straight  line  placed  very  near 
the  eye,  in  the  direction  of  ita  axis;  and  it 
is  carried  into  practice  by  placing  a  thread 
of  white  silk  on  a  narrow  rule  covered  with 
black  velvet  and  famished  with  a  suitable 
apparatus  for  marking  the  exact  points  at 
wmch  the  thread  begins  and  ceases  to  be  dis- 
tinctly seen,  when  held  in  a  certain  position 
with  respect  to  the  eye.  An  instrument  for 
the  same  purpose,  on  a  different  principle,  had 
formerly  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Young. 

Optatlwe  BKooa.    [Gbamicab.] 

Optio  Verves.  The  second  pair  of  nerves. 
They  arise  from  the  thalanU  nervorum  optico' 
rum,  and,  perforating  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  form 
the  retina. 

Optics  (Gr.  h-rrucis,  belonging  to  sight). 
That  branch  of  physical  science  which  treats 
of  light  and  vision. 

The  theozy  of  light,  and  the  different  hypo- 
theses respecting  its  propagation,  having  been 
explained  under  the  term  Xiost,  and  its  most  re- 
markable properties  being  described  under  their 
respective  hoMls  [Chbomaucs;  Diffbactzon; 
Iktbbvbbskcb  ;  Polabisation  ;  REPLXXioir ;  Re- 
FBAcnoK,  &c],  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves 
to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  and  laws 
of  vision,  and  the  formation  of  images ;  and 
this,  in  fact,  comprehends  all  that  is  meant  by 
optics,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

JDesoripition  of  the  Ejfe. — The  human  eye  is  of 
a  spherical  form,  having  a  slight  projection  in 
front.  The  annexed  figure 
represents  a  horizontal  sec- 
tion of  it  through  its  axis. 
It  consists  of  thi^  principal 
chambers,  filled  witii  differ- 
ent Auf}iour«,  or  transparent 
media  of  different  refractive 
powers.  The  first  of  these  media,  occupying  the 
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anterior  cliamber  A^  if  called  the  a^^ueous  ha- 
inour,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  pure  water. 
The  cell  in  which  the  aqueous  humour  is  contain- 
ed is  bounded  on  its  anterior  side  by  a  strong 
homy  transparent  substance,  called  the  oomeOy 
the  figure  of  which  is  an  ellipsis  of  reyolution 
about  its  ni^or  axis.  The  posterior  side  of  the 
cell  is  formed  by  the  trif,  a  kind  of  circular 
opaque  screen  consisting  of  muscular  fibres,  by 
the  contraction  or  expansion  of  which  an  aper- 
ture in  its  centre,  called  the  pu^^  is  increased 
or  diminished  according  to  the  illumination,  in 
order  to  protect  the  eye  and  preserve  its  sensi- 
bility by  equalising  the  quantity  of  light  ad- 
mitted into  it.  The  second  humour,  called  tilie 
crystalline  lens,  B,  enclosed  in  its  capsule,  Ues 
immediately  behind  the  pupiL  Its  figure  is  a 
solid  of  revolution,  having  its  anterior  surface 
much  less  curved  than  the  posterior ;  and  both 
surfaces  are  ellipsoids  of  revolution  about  their 
lesser  axes.  The  crystalline  is  somewhat  denser 
towards  the  centre  than  at  the  outside ;  the  in- 
crease of  density  serving  to  correct  the  aberra- 
tion, by  shortening  the  focus  of  the  rays  near 
the  centre.  The  third  or  trilreous  humour,  G, 
fills  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  This 
fluid  scarcely  differs  firom  the  aqueous  humour, 
either  in  spedfic  gravity,  or  chemical  composi- 
tion, or  refiractive  power. 

The  following  are  the  refractive  powers  of 
the  different  humours  of  the  eye,  aocording  to 
Sir  David  Brewster,  the  ray  of  light  being  in- 
cident on  them  firom  air : — 


Aqnseoa 
HttHMor 


SvtAmm 
1*3767 


Ciyttaltlm 
Cnitre 

1-3990 


1-8879 


Vitraooi 
Hnmow 
1*3894 


But  as  the  rays  refracted  by  the  aqueous  humour 
pass  into  the  crystalline,  and  from  the  crystal- 
line into  the  vitreous  humour,  the  indices  of  re- 
fraction of  the  separating  surfaces  of  these 
humours  will  be — 

From  aqneooB  homonr  to  ontercoat  of  cmtsUina  1*0468 
From  ditto  to  otyBtaUine^iuing  the  mean  index  .  1*0858 
From  Titrooiu  to  crystalline  outer  ooat  .  ,  1*0445 
From  ditto  to  ditto,  oaing  the  mesa  Index        .  1*088S 

(<  Optics,'  Cabinet  Cydopmdia,) 

The  posterior  surfiice  of  the  cell  of  the  vi- 
treous humour  is  covered  by  the  retina^  d,  a 
network  of  inconceivably  delicate  nerves,  all 
branching  from  the  optic  nerve,  0,  which  enters 
the  eye  obliquely  at  tne  inner  side  of  the  orbit 
next  the  nose.  The  retina  lines  the  whole  of 
the  cavity  G  from  r  to  r,  at  which  point  the 
capsule  ^f  the  crystalline  commences.  Its 
nerves  are  immersed  in  the  pigmentum  niffrym, 
very  black  velvety  matter  which  covers  the 
choroid  membrane,  and  the  use  of  which  is  to 
absorb  and  stifle  all  the  light  which  enters  the 
eye  as  soon  as  it  has  done  its  office  of  exciting 
the  retina ;  thus  preventing  internal  reflections, 
and  consequent  confusion  of  vision.  The  whole 
of  these  humours  and  membranes  are  contained 
in  a  thick  tough  ooat^  called  the  sderoticot 
which  unites  m&  the  cornea  and  forms  what  is 
commonly  called  the  white  of  the  eye.  The  spot 
at  which  the  optic  nerve,  O,  enters  the  eye 
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is  totally  insensible  to,  the  stimuluA  of  light, 
and  is  therefore  called  the  punctum  cacum. 
rHerschel  on  light,  Eney.  Metr.)  For  a  more 
aetailed  and  anatomical  description  of  the  eye, 
see  £tb. 

From  this  description  of  the  eye  it  is  evident 
that  light  in  passing  through  it  must  undergo 
a  series  of  refractions,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  passinff  through  a  system  of  lenses.  When 
a  pencil  m  luminous  ravs,  proce^iing  from  an 
exterior  point,  passes  through  the  transparent 
cornea  and  penetrates  the  aqueous  humour, 
thediveigence  of  the  rays  is  diminished  by  this 
first  refinction.  The  rays  which  pass  through 
the  pupil  undergo  a  second  refraction  at  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  crystalline,  which  rvmdera 
them  still  more  convergent ;  and  on  leaving  the 
crystalline  and  passing  into  the  vitreous  humour 
they  acquire  their  final  degree  of  conveigenoe^ 
ana  proceed  to  form  an  image  at  a  focus  on  the 
retina,  or  very  near  that  membrane.  Expe- 
rience and  calculation  prove  that  when  vision 
takes  place  with  the  least  effort,  the  luminous 
point  (or  an^  very  snudl  object  on  -which  the 
eve  is  fixed)  is  at  such  a  distance  from  the  eye 
that  the  rays  enter  the  eve  with  precisdy  that 
degree  of  divergence  which  is  required,  in  order 
that  after  suffering  the  several  refractions  they 
may  be  brought  to  meet  in  a  point  on  the  retina 
itself.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  the 
sensation  of  sight  is  caused  by  the  impression 
made  \rj  light  on  the  retina,  when  it  is  ooncen* 
trated  on  it  in  a  single  point  or  within  a  very 
small  space. 

The  image  of  an  object  on  the  retina  is  evi- 
dentlv  inverted  with  respect  to  the  position  of 
the  oqjeet  itself;  for  the 
ray  proceeding  from  the 
upper  extremity  of  an 
ol^ect,  a,  fiftUs  on  Uie 
lower  extremity  a'  of  the 
image  on  the  retina.  Writers  on  optics  have 
often  puEsled  themselTes  with  attempts  to  ex- 
plain toe  cause  of  erect  vision  from  an  inverted 
image ;  the  sulgeet,  however,  is  a  purely  psy- 
chological one,  and  does  not  admit  m  a  p^^eal 
explanation. 

Another  circumstance^  the  eauM  of  which  has 
also  been  much  discussed,  is,  that  although  an 
imaee  of  each  object  at  whidii  we  look  is  formed 
(m  we  retina  of  both  eyes,  the  object  appears 
single.  Single  vision  with  two  eyes  is  attri- 
buted by  Dr.  Smith  to  the  habit  of  referring  the 
two  impressions  made  on  oorresponding  points 
of  the  two  retinas  to  the  same  object;  and  in 
fiict^  if  we  press  slightly  on  l&e  oomea  of  one  eye 
so  as  to  derange  its  optical  axifl^  the  two  images^ 
being  no  longer  on  pazts  of  the  retina  which 
habitually  correspond,  will  appear  double. 
Those  who  have  had  one  eye  distorted  by  » 
blow  see  double,  till  habit  has  taught  them 
anew  to  see  single,  though  the  distOTtion  xe» 
mains.  (For  a  review  of  the  various  tfaeoiies 
that  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  this 
phenomenon,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  a 
paper  on  the  Physiolooy  of  Vision,  by  Bralbssor 
Wheatston^  in  the  PSL  2h»M.  for  1838.) 
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As  the  judgment  which  we  form  of  the  real 
magnitude  of  a  distant  object  depends  not  only 
on  the  apparent  magnitude,  but  also  on  our  es- 
timation of  its  distance,  an  erroneous  estimate 
of  the  distance  will  neeessarily  jproduoe  an  illu- 
sion with  respect  to  the  magmtude.  Such  il- 
lusions are  frequent  in  the  night  time,  when  the 
darkness  prevents  us  from  distinguishing  the 
TonX  places  of  objects  and  their  relative  posi- 
tions. An  unusual  increase  or  deficiency  of 
the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  produces 
the  same  effect ;  and  at  sea,  where  Uttle  as- 
sistance can  be  derived  from  the  appearance 
of  intervening  objects,  it  reouires  a  parti- 
cular training  of  the  eye  to  juoge  correctly  of 
distances. 

The  effect  of  light  on  the  eye  has  a  sensible 
duration  after  the  eye  is  shut,  or  the  luminous 
object  removed.  During  the  twinkling  of  the 
eye,  we  never  lose  sight  of  the  object  on  '^ich 
we  are  looking ;  and  if  a  burning  stick  be  at- 
tached to  the  extremity  of  a  string,  and  whirled 
rapidly  round,  a  complete  dicle  of  light  ap- 
pears. This  persuUnee  of  light  on  the  retina 
gives  rise  to  a  great  number  of  illusions ;  such 
as  the  apparent  augmentation  of  volume  of  a 
musical  chord  when  in  rapid  vibration,  the 
train  of  light  which  appears  to  accompany  fall- 
ing meteors,  &c.  It  was  estimated  by  I)*Arcy 
that  the  light  of  a  live  coal,  whirled  round  at 
the  distance  of  165  feet,  maintained  its  impres- 
sion during  the  seventh  part  of  a  second.  Ex- 
periments, however,  of  a  more  accurate  kind 
have  shown  that  this  time  is  not  constant,  but 
is  influenced  by  several  circumstances.  Light 
must  act  on  the  eye  for  some  continuance  of 
time  in  order  to  proiduce  a  complete  impression ; 
and  it  is  found  that  the  time  during  which  the 
impression  that  has  been  produced  can  preserve 
an  equal  intensity  after  the  action  of  light  has 
ceased  is  greater  m  proportion  as  the  impression 
is  less  intense.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole 
duration  of  the  impression  is  greater  as  the 
light  is  more  intense.  If  the  impression  has 
been  made  by  a  strongly  illuminated  object,  as 
the  setting  sun,  it  often  passes  through  a  series 
of  different  colours ;  in  other  circumstances,  it 
disappears,  and  is  renewed  after  some  seconds ; 
disappears  again,  and  so  on  several  times  in 
succession. 

The  eye  possesses  considerable  power  of  ad- 
justing its  parts  so  as  to  give  distinct  vision  for 
all  distances  within  certain  limits.  The  first 
of  these  limits  is  the  least  distance  from  the 
eye  at  which  small  objects,  as  the  print  of  a 
book,  can  be  seen  without  effort;  and  the  second, 
the  distance  at  which  the  image  of  the  object 
becomes  oonfhsed.  The  space  between  these 
limits  is  the  field  of  vision ;  but  both  its  extent 
and  distance  from  the  eye  vary  considerably 
with  respect  to  different  individuals,  and  some- 
times even  with  respect  to  the  two  eves  of  the 
same  individual  From  the  known  dimensions 
of  the  eye,  and  the  refractive  powers  of  its  dif- 
ferent substances,  it  is  found  by  calculation 
that  the  focal  distances  of  two  luminous  points, 
situated  at  the  two  limits*  of  the  field  of  vision, 
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dififbr  by  about  one  sixth  part  of  the  diameter  of 
the  eve. 

All  the  refractions  which  take  place  in  the 
interior  of  the  eye  are  in  the  same  direction ; 
consequently  the  eye,  regarded  as  an  optical 
instrument,  is  not  achromatic.  The  absence  of 
colour  about  the  images  formed  on  the  retina, 
excepting  in  very  particular  cases,  is  to  be  as- 
cribeid  in  part  to  the  small  breadth  of  the  pencil 
of  luminous  rays  which  passes  through  the  pupil, 
but  principally  to  the  small  focal  distance  of  the 
eye;  in  consequence  of  which  the  unequally 
refrangible  ravs  can  never  be  much  separated 
from  each  other.  It  has  also  been  surmised 
(Coddington's  Optics)  that  a  compensation  takes 
place  between  the  refractions  at  the  cornea  and 
the  crystalline,  a  ray  whidi  is  less  refracted  by 
the  former  being  more  refracted  by  the  latter, 
in  conse(}uence  of  its  passing  through  it  at  a 
greater  distance  from  die  axis. 

Distinct  vision  depending  on  the  convergence 
of  the  luminous  rays  which  proceed  from  an 
oljject  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  it  follows  that 
if,  from  any  defect  in  the  original  structure  of 
the  eye  or  any  deterioration  of  its  form  or 
powers,  the  rays  which  enter  the  pupil  are  not 
rendered  sufficiently  conveigent  to  meet  at  the 
retina,  or  are  rendered  too  much  so^  and  thereby 
brought  to  a  focus  before  the^  reach  the  retina, 
an  imperfect  and  indistinct  image  will  be  pro- 
duced. It  happens  with  most  persons,  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty,  that  the  crvstalline 
lens  begins  to  undergo  a  change,  by  which  not 
only  its  form,  but  also  its  density  and  refhictivn 
power,  are  altered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
it  capable  of  affording  distinct  vision  only  of 
remote  objects.  This  defect  is  remedied  by 
a  convex  lens,  which  makes  up  for  the  flat- 
ness of  the  ciystalline,  and  renders  parallel 
rays  slightlv  convergent  before  entermg  the 
eye.  Let  a  i  be  an  object^  c  the  lens,  and  e  the 
centre  of  the  eye,  and  suppose  the  object  to  be 
placed  at  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens.  Since 
the  obiect  is  at  the  focus,  the  rays  of  a  pencil 
diverffing  from  any  point  a  in  it  will  emeiffe 
parallel  to  each  other  and  to  a  <;;  they  will, 
therefore,  after  refraction  in  the  eye,  be  brought 
to  converge  on  the  retina  at  a  point  a'  such  that 
et^  is  parallel  io  ae.  Similarly,  rays  from 
b,  after  refrnction  through  the  lens  and  the  eye, 
will  converge  to 
the  point  V,  such 
that  eV  VB  paral- 
lel to  be.  Thus 
a  distinct  image 
o'y  wiUbe  formed 

on  the  retina,  and  the  apparent  angular  mag- 
nitude of  the  object  seen  through  the  lens  will 
be  the  angle  of  eb^,  which  is  equal  to  acb, 
the  angle  subtended  by  the  object  at  the  centre 
of  the  lens,  and  therefore  greater  than  the 
angle  subtended  by  the  object  at  e,  the  centre 
of  the  eye.  Hence  the  image  appears  enlarged ; 
but,  the  nearer  the  lens  is  to  tne  eye,  the  less 
will  be  the  difference  between  the  apparent 
magnitudes  of  the  image  as  seen  with  anct  with- 
out the  lens.    When  sudi  lenses  are  employed 
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•in  the  fonn  of  spectades-,  the  enlargement  of 
tlie  image  (which  in  this  oise  is  not  intended) 
is  hardly  sensihie,  because  the  lens  is  commonly 
of  low  power,  and  because  the  person  who 
must  use  it^  to  see  distinctly,  cannot  easily 
make  a  comparison  between  the  appearance  of 
an  object  seen  with  or  without  the  lens.  The 
lenses  of  spectacles  ought  to  be  of  the  menis- 
cus form  [Lkns],  in  order  to  refract,  without 
inducing  indistinctness,  pencils  coming  to  the 
eye  with  any  degree  of  obliquity.  Such  spec- 
tacles are  oiUed  periscopic,  and  their  ady&n- 
tage  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  WoUaston.  ^ 

Sometimes  the  eye  is  so  formed  that  its 
power  of  giving  convergence  is  too  great,  and 
the  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  before  they 
reach  the  retina.  Persons  having  this  defect 
are  called  shortgighted,  from  their  inability  to 
see  distant  olpects  distinctly.  It  arises  £rom 
an  increase  of  densitv,  in  the  centre  part  of 
the  crystalline;  and  its  inconvenience  is  ob- 
viated by  a  concave  lens,  which  increases  the 
divei^cnce  of  the  rays  before  they  enter  the 
eye.  For  the  same  reason  as  mentioned  above, 
the  lens  should  be  of  the  convexo-concave 
form,  i.  e.  convex  on  the  outer  side  and  concave 
on  the  inner  side,  the  curvature  of  the  latter 
being  greater  than  that  of  the  former.  This 
lens  ouninishes  the  apparent  magnitude  of 
objects,  but  the  effect  is  scarcely  sensible. 
(Smith's  Optics ;  Herschers '  Treatise  on  Light,' 
£^ncv.  Metropolitana ;  Brewster's  *  Optics,*  Cab. 
Cyclo, ;  Coddington's  Optics ;  Lam&,  Cours  de 
Physique  \  Yick,  Medicinische  Physik.)  [Lbks; 
Hicrosoofb;  Tbi^uscopb;  &e.] 

Optical  Parallax  in  Vision.  The  ap- 
parent displacement  in  position  undergone  by 
un  object  when  viewed  by  either  eye  singly. 
The  coalescence  of  the  separate  images  pro- 
duced bv  each  eye  into  the  single  one,  which  we 
ordinarily  perceive  with  both  eyes,  is  generally 
explained  by  supposing  that  there  are  cor- 
responding points  in  each  retina  which  give 
to  the  mina  exactly  the  same  impression  of 
position.  When  the  eyes  are  so  adjusted  that 
the  two  images  do  not  fall  on  corresponding 
points,  objects  appear  double.  This  effect  com- 
monlv  occurs  in  a  state  of  reverie,  and  can  be 
r(>^iy  produced  by  a  slight  pressure  on  one 
eye-ball. 

OpUmates  (Lat.).  A  word  sometimes 
used  to  denote  the  Boman  nobility,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  plebeians,  or  populares. 

Optimism.  In  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Theology,  the  system  which  regards  physical 
and  moral  evil  as  elements  of  the  universal 
order  of  things :  so  that  everything  is  good, 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  whole;  or,  in  the 
ordinary  phrase,  that '  all  is  for  the  best.'  This 
system  was  justified,  with  philosophical  induc- 
tions, by  Leibnitz  in  his  Thbodicsa,  and  is 
popularly  illustrated  by  Pope,  in  his  Essay  on 
Man;  but  it  is  best  known  (as  far  as  the 
name  is  concerned)  by  the  irony  of  Voltaire, 
in  his  celebrated  romance  of  Candide.  The 
optimism  of  Leibnitz  was  based  on  the  follow- 
ing trilemma:  If  this  world  be  not  the  best 
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possible,  God  must  either,  (1)  not  have  known 
how  to  make  a  better,  (2)  not  have  been  able, 
(3)  not  have  chosen.  The  first  position  con- 
tradicts Uis  omniscience,  the  second  His  omni- 
]  potence,  the  third  His  benevolence.  (Creurer ; 
\Jjsibnitzii  Docirina  ds  Mundo  Optimo,  Lips. 
1796.) 

Optlmiu  MaJLimns  (Lat.  best  and 
[greatest).  Epithets  assi^cd  to  Jupiter  by 
the  ancient  Romans  to  indicate  his  superlative 
greatness  and  goodness. 

Option  (Lat.  optio,  a  choosing).  In  Eccle- 
siastical Law,  a  prerogative  of  the  archbishops 
of  the  church  of  England.  Every  bishop  is 
bound,  immediately  after  his  confirmation,  to 
make  to  the  archbishop  a  legal  conveyance  of 
the  next  avoidance  of  any  one  benefice  or 
dignity  belonging  to  his  sec  which  the  arch- 
bishop may  choose  (whence  the  name).  If  the 
archbishop  dies  before  the  avoidance  happens, 
the  right  of  filling  it  up  passes  to  his  executors 
or  administrators  as  his  private  property. 

Option.  On  the  Stock  Exdiange,  a  per- 
centage given  for  '  the  option '  of  putting  or 
calling,  i.e.  selling  or  buying,  stock  in  time 
bargains  at  a  certain  price.  For  similar  tech- 
nicalities, see  Stock  Exchakob. 

Optometer.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  focal  distance  of  the  eye,  or  the  distance 
at  which  a  minute  object  is  distinctly  seen. 
As  the  distance  varies  in  respect  of  different 
individuals,  the  instrument  is  applicable  to  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  focal  lengths  of  spec- 
tacles required  for  myopic  or  presbyopic  eyes. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  optometer  is 
constructed  appears  to  have  been  first  esta- 
blished experimentally  by  Scheiner,  and  sub- 
sequently by  Dr.  Motte  of  Danteic,  and  by 
Dr.  Porterfield.  If  we  look  at  any  minuta 
object  through  two  pin  holes,  or  two  parallel 
slits  made  in  a  card  or  any  opaque  thin  body, 
the  distance  between  the  holes  or  slits  being 
less  than  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
then,  if  the  object  be  at  the  pointof  perfect  vision, 
the  image  on  the  retina  will  be  single,  but  in 
ever^  other  case  it  will  be  double ;  and,  on 
varying  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  eye^ 
the  two  images  will  be  seen  to  approach  to  or 
recede  from  each  other.  As  a  consequence  of 
this,  if  the  object  looked  at  be  a  line  pointed 
nearly  towards  the  eye,  it  will  appear  as  two 
lines,  crossing  each  other  in  the  point  of 
perfect  vision  at  a  very  acute  angle. 

The  practical  application  of  this  prindple  is 
extremel  V  simple.  As  proposed  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Young,  tne  optometer  may  be  made  of  a  slip 
of  card  paper,  or  ivory  unpolished,  about  eight 
inches  in  length  (this  being  the  distance  of 
distinct  vision  for  most  eyes),  and  one  in 
breadth,  divided  longitudinally  by  a  black  line 
which  must  not  be  too  strong.  The  end  of  the 
card  is  bent  into  a  position  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar to  its  length,  or  a  detached  piece  may  be 
applied  in  the  same  inclined  position.  In  this 
part  (which  is  applied  to  the  eye)  a  hole  of 
about  half  an  inch  square  must  be  made,  the 
side  being  so  cut  as  to  receive  a  slide  of  thick 
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))aper,  with  slits  of  different  sites  from  a 
fortieth  to  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  breadth, 
diWded  by  spaces  somewhat  broader,  so  that 
each  observer  may  choose  that  which  best  snite 
the  aperture  of  his  pupil.  The  slide  is  then 
brought  close  to  the  eye,  and  the  black  line 
viewed  through  two  at^acent  slits :  it  appears 
as  two  lines  intersecting  each  other ;  the  point 
of  intersection  is  marked,  and  the  distance  of 
this  point  from  the  slide  is  the  focal  length  of 
the  eye.  (Young's  Lectures  on  Natural  PkUo- 
eophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  676,  or  p.  364  of  Kelland's 
edition ;  Priestley's  History  of  Discoveries  re- 
lating  to  Vision^  ^c.  p.  641.) 

Opontla  (so  named  from  the  country  of 
the  Opuntii).  In  Botany,  the  name  given  to 
those  Cactaceous  plants  commonly  called 
Indian  Figs  or  Prickly  Pears.  Their  stems 
consist  of  flat  joints,  broader  at  the  upper  than 
at  the  lower  end,  becoming,  however,  eventually 
both  continuous  and  cylindrical.  Their  native 
country  is  South  America ;  but  in  some  places 
the  lava  of  Mount  Etna  is  covered  with  them, 
and  the  large  purple  juicy  fruits  which  they 
yield  find  considerable  sale  in  the  Sicilian 
markets.  The  cochineal  insect  is  fed  on 
Opuntia  cochcniUifcra  and  0.  Tuna. 

Oims  Iiio«rtaiii  (Lat.  uneertam  work). 
The  manner  in  which  the  ancient  Romans 
executed  their  irre^^ular  masonry,  so  far  as 
regards  the  conditions  of  bond.  The  opus 
incertum  was  composed  of  small  polygonal 
masses  of  stone  set  in  mortar,  and  occa- 
sionally traversed  by  beds  of  brides,  or  tiles, 
that  served  to  form  the  bond,  the  angles  of 
the  buildings  being  also  carried  up  in  brick. 
The  opus  incertum  differed  from  the  opus  re- 
ticulatum,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  was  com- 
posed of  regular  blocks,  laid  in  the  building 
so  as  to  represent  the  meshes  of  a  net;  the 
bricks  and  tiles  were  introduced  as  bond 
courses,  and  as  the  angles  (or  coins)  of  the 
masoniy  in  the  case  of  the  opus  reticulatum,  as 
they  were  in  that  of  the  opus  incertum.  The 
latter  style  was  the  more  ancient  one  of  the 
two ;  and  it  was  more  generally  adopted.  In 
many  cases  the  brickwork  at  the  angles,  and 
in  the  bond  courses,  was  replaced  by  squared 
stone  work,  or  the  opus  quadratum,  wherever 
local  circumstances  justified  that  style  of  con- 
struction. 

Or  (IV.  ffold).  In  Engraving,  it  is  repre- 
sented by  a  white  surface  sprinkled  with  equi- 
distant dots. 

Ob.  In  Heraldry,  one  of  the  metals  em- 
ployed in  blazoniy.  It  is  equivalent  to  topaz 
among  precious  stones,  and  Sol  among  planets. 

Ora  (A«-Sax.  metal  or  money).  A  money 
of  account,  frequently  quoted  in  Anslo-Saxon 
charters  and  in  Domesday  Book,  estunated  at 
sixteen  or  twenty  pence,  as  the  greater  or  less 
ore.  The  word  also  occurs  in  Swedish  and 
Danish  records,  not  only  as  a  quantity  of 
money,  but  as  a  measure  of  land.    (Ducange 

S.V.) 

Oratib  or  Oraobe.  One  of  the  old  garden 
potherbs,  now  superseded  by  better  csculcnta, 
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espedally  spinach.  It  is  the  Atriplex  hartenHs 
of  botanists. 

Oracle  (Lat.  oraculunit  from  os,  a  mouthy. 
The  answer  given  by  heathen  deities  to  those 
who  consulted  them.  The  name  was  after- 
wards extended  alAo  to  the  places  where  such 
answers  were  given.  The  practice  of  consult- 
ing oracles  was  peculiarly  Ch^ek.  In  Italy 
we  have  nothing  which  answers  exactly  to 
the  Greek  oracle  or  xpv^frfiptotf.  The  Boman 
sought  for  counsel  not  from  the  human  mouth- 
piece of  an  unseen  god,  but  from  visible 
signs,  whether  in  the  heavens  or  on  the  earth. 
He  was,  in  fact,  under  the  sway  of  a  priestly 
system  which  was  worked  for  purely  political 
ends.  In  Greece  it  is  certain  that  these  oracles 
exercised  great  infiuence  down  to  a  time  not 
long  preceding  the  Christian  era ;  but  on  the 
nature  and  the  source  of  that  infiuence  there  is 
not  the  same  agreement  of  opinion.  The  re- 
sponses known  to  us  are  chiefly  those  which 
were  given  to  kings,  princes,  statesmen  or 
public  persons  in  general;  and  there  aro 
reasons  for  doubting  whether  these  give  fair 
grounds  for  judging  of  their  average  character. 
If  a  few  have  regi^ed  them  as  altogether  an 
imposition,  others  have  attributed  to  them  a 
diabolical  inspiration.  The  character  of  the 
answers  will  not  admit  of  the  latter  supposition 
as  a  general  explanation ;  in  the  former  case 
they  could  never  have  retained  that  permanent 
hold  on  the  people  which  undoubtedly  they  pos- 
sessed. If  the  whole  action  of  the  oracles  had 
been  such  as  was  exhibited  in  their  corrupt  or 
ambiguous  responses,  the  faith  reposed  in  them 
must  have  been  an  impossibility.  The  story 
of  Glaucus,  the  son  of  Epikydes  (Herodotus 
vi.  86)  and  the  parable  whidi  saved  the  life 
of  Pactyas  (Herodotus  i.  159)  show  that  they 
were  consulted  in  cases  of  moral  difficulty ; 
and  the  inference  seems  fair  that  they  were 
consulted  far  more  frequently  for  sudi  rea- 
sons than  for  any  other.  On  this  hvpothesis 
their  influence  was  primarily  a  moral  one — an 
influence  lawfully  and  righteously  acquired* 
though  it  may  hare  been  unrighteously  and 
corruptly  exercised ;  and  when  their  authority 
began  to  decay,  we  may  well  believe  with  Dr. 
Arnold  {Later  Boman  Commonwealth,  vol.  ii.  p. 
397)  that  in  the  general  immorality  which  in- 
creased as  the  faith  in  the  old  mythology  grew 
weaker,  the  change  was  greatly  for  the  worse, 
and  th&t,  whatever  may  be  the  falsehood  of  their 
oracular  predictions,  *  there  are  yet  specimens  of 
their  moral  doctrine  preserved,  which  exhibit  a 
purity  and  wisdom  scarcely  to  be  surpassed.' 

Apart  from  these  instances  of  genume  moral 
teaching,  all  other  answers  may  b«  ranged 
under  the  following  heads :  1.  Enigmatical 
answers.  To  this  class  belong  the  tale  of  the 
discovery  of  the  bones  of  Orestes  (Herodotus  i, 
67),  the  story  of  the  Corinthian  Cypeelus,  and 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Spartans  by  the  men  of 
Tegea  (Herodotus  v.  92,  i.  66).  All  these  mav 
be  set  down  as  the  mythical  form  under  which 
alone  the  popular  mind  could  conceive  and 
retain  the  traditionary  history.    2.  Ambiguoua 
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annren,  formiiig  %  much  Urfgtr  claa%  of 
which  instancei  are  found  in  the  Btoir  of 
Pisiatntns,  (HerodotiM  i.  62^  of  tho  &U  of 
CroBSus  (ibid,  i  63),  and  of  the  Boman  emperor 
Mazentins.  (Gibbon's  Soman  Empire^  ch.  xiT.) 
3.  AnsireFB  dictated  by  a  calculation  of  proba- 
bilities. Such  are  the  prohibition  given  to  the 
Cnidians  (Herodotus  L  174)  and  the  oraoles 
relatiye  to  the  colonising  of  Cyrene  (Hero- 
dotus iv.  164,  167).  These  answers  were 
often,  perhaps  generaUr,  mistaken.  Of  aU  the 
oracles  consulted  by  him,  Croesus  is  said  to 
hare  found  two  only  which  spoke  truly  (Hero- 
dotus i.  49).  4.  Answers  extorted  hj  political 
and  personal  influence.  By  such  influence  the 
AlcmiBonidte  are  said  to  haye  brought  about 
the  orerthrow  of  the  Pisistratid» ;  and  by  it 
also  Demaratus  was  driven  from  the  throne  of 
Sparta.  (Herodotus  t.  63,  vi  66.)  6.  Pre- 
dictions made  up  after  the  events  Such  are 
those  which  reutte  to  the  death  of  Leonidas 
at  ThermopyUe,  and  still  more  those  which 
are  said  to  hare  been  given  to  CroBsus,  and 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  Sir  G.  G.  Lewis, 
'  bear  for  the  most  part  indubitable  marks  of 
subsequent  fabrication.'  (Lewis,  CrtdibUity  of 
Early  Boman  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  626 ;  Bawlin- 
son,  HtrodUtu,  vol.  i.  pp.  92,  188  &c. ;  Os^ 
Tale  of  tk$  Persian  War,  part  ii.  ch.  iv. ; 
M'Culloch,  Geog,  Diet  art.  'Wphi;'  Clavier, 
M^m,  tur  le$  Oradea  dea  Aneiens,  1819  &e,) 

The  general  influence  of  the  oracles  was 
undoubtedly  on  the  decline  before  the  intro* 
duction  of  Christianity;  but  the  rise  of  the 
latter  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  this  loss  of 
power.  Plutarch  mentions  that  in  his  time 
the  oracles  were  consulted  only  on  private 
questions  and  for  the  interests  of  individuals ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  decay  and 
extinction  of  Hellenic  freedom  and  nationality 
sealed  the  doom  of  the  Hellenic  oracles. 

Herodotus  ascribes  the  founding  of  the  great 
oracle  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  at  Dodona  to  a  prophet- 
ess brought  from  £)gypt  by  Phflanidan  traders. 
But  his  account  is  a  mere  rationalising  of  the 
tale  told  to  him  at  I>odona ;  and  the  idea  of 
£g3rptian  influence  here  has  no  better  historical 
foundation  than  that  which  traces  the  art  and 
philosophy  of  G^reece  to  the  same  source.  (Sir 
G.  C.  I^wis,  AUronomy  of  the  Andente.) 

Oiml  (Lat.  OS,  oris,  a  mauik).  In  Zoolo^, 
this  term  is  appUed  to  the  various  parts  which 
form  or  relate  to  the  month  of  animals. 

Oral  Tnuuttoa*     [Histobigal  Cj»dibi- 

UTT.] 

9rmngm  hx  the  Malay  language,  this  word 
signifles  man;  orang-ntan  b  therefore  the 
man  of  the  woods.  By  this  term  we  commonly 
designate  the  Lidian  or  red  orang  {SUmia 
eatyruSf  Linn.).  This  species  inhabits  the 
great  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and 
attains  the  height  of  from  four  to  five  feet, 
measured  in  a  straight  line  from  the  vertex  to 
the  heeL  It  has  neither  tail,  cheek-pouches, 
nor  ischial  callosities ;  but  has  an  appendix  to 
the  c»cum  colt,  as  in  man.  It  wants  the  liga- 
ment of  the  hip  joints  and  acquires  an  enormous 
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laryngaal  pouch  when  fuU  grown.     [Choc* 
PAxxn.] 

Onuifta  (Itai  arando^  Venetian  naranza. 
Span,  naraiga :  aoooxding  to  Mr.  Wedgwood, 
the  name  was  introduced  with  the  frmt,  the 
Arabic  word  being   nAranj:    Dictionary   of 
Englieh  Etymology).    The  wdl-known  fruit  of 
the  Orange-tree,  the  Citrue    Aurantium    of 
botanists.      India  and  China  are  the  native 
oountries  of  the  orange ;  and  the  Portuguese 
are  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  transferred 
the  plant  to  other  countries.     Oranges  are 
not  considered  to  have  been  grown  in  Europe 
till  the  fourteenth  century;  and  in  England 
they  have  been   cultivated  in  conservatories 
since   1492.    They  are  propagated  either  by 
seeds,  by  cuttings,  by  layers,  by  grafting,  or 
by   inarehing ;    but  the  pluits  grown  from 
seeds  require  so  long  to  come  to  perfection 
that  they  are  seldom  so  propagated  in  Eng- 
land.   Oranges  are  imported  into  this  countiy 
in  chests  and  in  boxes,  packed  separately 
in  paper.      The  best  are  txrought  from  the 
Aaores  and  Spain ;  but  very  gwd  ones  also 
come  from  Portugal,  Italy,  Malta,  ««i  other 
places.    The  orange  trade  carried  on  by  this 
country  is  of  great  value  and  importance.    Not 
only  is  the  firnit  held  in  high  estimation,  but» 
from  the  extreme  productiveness  of  the  tree, 
it  is  sold  at  a  price  little  more  and  sometimes 
even  less  expensive  than  our  ordinary  domestic 
fruits.    The  quantity  of  oranges  and  lemona 
imported  in  1863  amounted  to  1,346,686  bhls., 
at  a  computed  value  of  about  768,000/.    The 
imports  in  1864  were  somewhat  less. 

The  peel  of  the  orange  when  preserved  is  a 
well-known  article  of  confectioneiy ;  its  flowers 
yield  an  essential  oil  (neroli)  scarcely  less 
esteemed  as  a  perfume  than  the  celebrated 
attar  of  roses :  while,  as  if  nature  had  intended 
every  part  of  it  for  the  use  of  man,  the  wood 
of  the  tree  is  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish, 
and  is  extensively  employed  in  the  arts. 

The  principal  speaes  of  the  Orange  family 
are  the  Orange,  the  Lime,  the  Lemon,  and  the 
Citron.  The  sweet  orange  of  commerce  is  the 
produce  of  diflferent  varieties  of  Citrue  Auran^ 
tium,  and  is  cme  of  the  most  ^teful  of  fruits. 
The  Seville  Oranse  is  the  fruit  of  Citnu  Biga^ 
radia,    [Citbus.] 

Of  other  plants  bearing  the  name  of  Orange, 
we  may  mention  the  Mock  Orange,  a  garden 
name  for  the  shrub  PkUaddpkue ;  the  Osage . 
Orange,  which  is  Madura  aurantiaoa ;  and  the 
Quito  Orange»  which  is  the  berxy  of  SoUrnum 
quitoenee. 

Onuiffeiiiea.  The  name  given  to  the 
society  instituted  in  Ireland  in  1796  to  uphold 
the  P^testant  religion  and  ascendency,  and 
for  the  discouragement  of  Catholicism.  It  had 
oflice-bearen,  a  secret  organisation,  distinctive 
or  orange  colours,  and  occasional  processions. 
OrMvery.  A  kind  of  gaUery,  in  a  ^en 
or  parterre,  for  preserving  orange-trees  during 
the  winter  season.  An  orangery  is  distin- 
guished from  a  conservatory  by  its  having  an 
opaque  roof,  while  that  of  ue  latter  is  glazed. 
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That  at  VenaiUes  is  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent ever  built.  For  trees  in  large  boxes  a 
pn^ortionably  large  and  lofty  house  is  requi- 
site ;  it  may  be  opaque  on  the  north  side  and 
roof,  with  a  elass  front,  of  any  conyenient  or 
desired  lengtn,  width,  and  height.  For  one  of 
moderate  sise,  the  height  at  the  back  wall  may 
be  fifteen  feet,  at  front  ten  feet,  and  the  width 
of  the  house  fifteen  feet.  The  floor  may  be 
either  perfectly  leyel,  and  the  boxes  plaoed  on 
it,  the  laigest  behind,  so  that  their  tops  may  form 
a  slope  to  the  front  glass,  as  in  the  conserva- 
tory of  Prince  Borghese  at  Bome ;  or  if  the  trees 
are  young,  a  stage  may  be  erected  for  a  few 
years,  in  order  to  raise  the  plants  to  the  li^ht 
If,  howeyer,  the  trees  are  of  a  considerable  sues, 
a  good  plan  is  to  haye  square  pits  in  the  floor  at 
regular  distances,  somewhat  huger  than  each 
box,  and  in  these  to  sink  the  boxes,  ooyering 
them  with  mould,  sand,  or  moss,  nearly  to  the 
level  of  the  payement^  so  that  each  tree  so 
placed  and  dressed  will  appear  as  if  planted  in 
a  small  compartment  of  earth.  Such  is  the 
plan  of  the  large  oonseryatoiy  in  the  royal 
gardens  at  Monza.  The  walk,  unless  where  a 
stage  is  adopted,  should  be  in  the  middle  of 
the  house,  with  corresponding  doors  in  each 
end ;  but  where  the  trees  are  young,  and  placed 
on  a  stage  like  greenhouse  plants,  the  walk 
should  be  in  front,  as  in  no  other  situation 
could  the  eye  of  the  spectator  meet  the  foliage 
of  the  pUmts.  Where  the  walk  is  in  the 
middle,  with  a  double  row  of  trees  on  each  side, 
as  at  Monza,  the  effect  in  winter  is  magnificent 

Where  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  as  stan- 
dards in  the  borders  or  floor  of  the  house,  it  is 
requisite  for  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  plants 
that  the  building  be  glazed  on  all  sides,  and 
heated  by  hot  water  or  flues.  In  wint4*r  the 
beds  might  be  covered  with  turf,  strewed  with 
daisies,  yiolets,  and  primroses;  these  would 
come  early  mto  flower,  and  if  the  turf  were 
kept  yery  short  about  the  roots  of  the  flowering 
plants,  and  the  trees  in  excellent  condition, 
only  those  who  have  seen  the  first-rate  regu- 
larly planted  standard  orange  groves  of  Nervi 
could  form  an  idea  of  the  effect,  which,  by  con- 
trast with  the  external  winter,  would  be  felt 
as  an  anticipation  of  real  spring. 

Oraiiffitea  A  name  given  to  the  orange- 
coloured  varieties  of  Thorite  from  Brevig  in 
S^orway. 

Oratorio  (Ital.).  A  sacred  musical  com- 
position consisting  of  airs,  recitatives,  duets, 
trios,  choruses,  £c^  the  subject  of  which  is 
generally  taken  from  Scripture.  The  text  is 
usually  in  a  dramatic  form,  as  in  Handel's 
Samson ;  but  it  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a 
narrative,  as  in  Israd  in  Egypt  \  occasionally 
it  is  of  a  mixed  character,  as  in  Haydn's 
Creation  \  and  sometimes  it  consists  merely 
of  detached  passages  from  Scripture,  as  in 
the  Messiah.  The  origin  of  oratorios  has 
been  variously  accounted  for;  but  the  most 
prevalent  opinion  regards  them  as  originally 
founded  upon  the  spiritual  songs  and  dialogues 
which  were  sung  or  recited  by  the  priests  of 
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the  oratory.  rO&ATOBT.j|  The  mom  recent 
introduction  of  this  species  of  musical  drama 
is  on  all  sides  attributed  to  St.  Philip  Neri, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
but  oratorios,  properly  so  called,  were  not  pro- 
duced till  about  a  oentuiy  afterwards.  At  first 
the  persons  introduced  were  sometimes  ideal, 
sometimes  paraboUcal,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the 
later  oratorios,  taken  from  sacred  history ;  but 
this  species  of  drama  soon  assumed  a  more  regu- 
lar form,  and  oratorios  became  great  favourites 
in  Italy,  where  they  were  constantly  performed 
during  the  Camivsl ;  and  they  have  smce  given 
birth  to  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  elaborate 
compositions  of  the  great  masters  both  of  Italy 
and  of  other  countries.  Oratorios  were  first 
introduced  into  England  by  Handel  in  1720, 
though  they  were  not  publicly  performed  till 
1732. 

Oimtorja  A  room  in  a  private  house  set 
apart  for  prayer.  It  differs  from  a  chapel, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  contain  an  altar,  xMr 
may  mass  be  celebrated  in  it.  v    ^ 

OSATOET.      In  Bhetoric.      [ELOQTTBirCB.] 

Oratoryt  PHosts  of  the.  Various  con- 
gregations of  ecclesiastical  persons  living  in 
community,  without  being  bound  by  any  special 
TOW,  have  assumed  this  title.  The  first  con- 
gregation of  the  Oratory  was  founded  l^  St. 
Philip  Neri,  at  Rome,  in  the  beg^ning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Similar  societies  were  soon 
formed  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries^  but 
without  any  mutual  connection ;  and  such  now 
exist  in  England,  France,  and  elsewhere.  The 
congregation  of  the  Oratory  at  Paris  wasfounded 
by  Uie  cardinal  Pierre  de  Bundle  in  1611,  and 
had  several  houses  in  different  parts  of  the 
oountxy.  It  produced  many  men  of  celebrity ; 
among  others,  Malebranche  and  Massillon. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  chief  object  was 
to  counterbalance  the  increasing  infiuence  of 
the  Jesuits. 

Orli  (Lat  orbis).  In  the  langua^  of  the 
old  astronomers,  this  word  usual^  signifies  a 
hollow  sphere.  They  supposed  the  heayena 
to  consist  of  such  orbs  or  spheres,  enclosing 
one  another,  and  carrying  with  them  in  their 
revolutions  the  different  planets.  (Sir  O.  C. 
Lewie,  Astronomy  of  the  Aneients,^  The  orbis 
maximus,  or  great  orb,  was  that  m  which  the 
sun  is  placed.  As  the  orbs  were  concentric, 
and  their  number  equal  to  that  of  the  known 
planets,  with  one  for  the  moon  and  another  for 
the  fixed  stars,  it  was  necessary  to  suppose 
them  to  be  transparent  or  ciy stalbne.  The  word 
also  denotes  any  round  or  circular  body,  and 
sometimes  it  is  used  synonymously  with  orbit. 

Obx.  In  Heraldry,  the  globe  (orbis  tezra- 
rom),  originally  assumed  by  the  Koman  em- 
perors of  later  times,  as  a  type  of  uniyersal 
sovereignty,  and  now  amons  the  common  in- 
signia of  monarchical  authority. 

Orbionlata.  A  tribe  of  Birachyurous  Crus- 
taceans, including  those  which  have  an  oblong 
ovoid  carapace. 

Ortolonliu.  In  Botany,  the  whole  mass  of 
that  part  of  a  fiower  called  the  corona  in  the 
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genns  Stapelia ;  aLw,  s  rotmd  flat  hymeniam 
contained  withia  the  peridium  of  some  genera 
of  f  mild. 

OrMt  (Lat.  orbita,  a,  wheel'traek).  In 
Astronomy,  the  path  which  any  celestial  body 
describes  by  its  proper  motion.  The  orbits  of 
all  the  planets  and  satellites  are  ellipses ;  and 
recent  discoveries  seem  to  show  that  the  orbits 
of  double  stars,  whidi  revolye  about  each  other, 
are  cnrres  of  the  same  kind.  Some  comets 
have  been  supposed  to  move  in  parabolic  or 
hyperbolic  orbits.  [PtaxETS ;  MooH ;  Satkl- 
litb;   Stah.] 

Obbit.  In  Crostacea,  that  portion  of  the 
carapace  in  crabs  and  lobsters  (Decapoda)  to 
which  the  eye  is  attached,  and  the  groove  into 
which  the  eye  and  its  peduncle  are  retracted. 
In  sessile-eyed  Crustacea  there  is  no  true  orbit^ 
the  eyes  Ix-ing  placed  in  the  lateral  or  anterior 
portion  of  the  head.  In  TrilobUea  and  Limuli 
the  cheeks  bear  the  eyes  upon  their  upper 
surface. 

Orbtt.  In  Ornithology,  this  term  is  applied 
to  the  skin  which  surrounds  the  eye ;  this  is 
generally  bare  of  feathers,  for  the  facility  of 
its  movements,  but  especiaUy  so  in  the  parrot 
tribe  and  the  heron. 

OKBrr.  In  Osteology,  the  bony  cavity  in 
which  the  ^eball  is  embedded.  Each  orbit 
in  man  is  formed  by  seven  bones — the  frontal, 
maxillary,  jugal,  lacrymal,  sthmoid,  palatine, 
and  sphenoid.  The  number  of  orbitid  bones, 
and  the  portion  and  degree  of  circumscription 
of  the  orbit,  vary  much  in  lower  vertebrates. 

Oroolii.  The  deep  red  colouring  principle 
of  the  lichen  pigments  (archil,  cudbear,  litmus, 
&c.).  It  occurs  naturally,  to  a  small  extent, 
but  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  adds  in  the  lichens. 

Oroliard  (Gr.  tpx^^*)-  An  enclosure  de- 
voted to  the  culture  of  fruit-trees.  The  most 
productive  orchards  are  generally  such  as  are 
situated  on  declivities  open  to  the  south  or 
south-east,  and  sheltered  from  the  north,  north- 
east, and  west.  The  most  suitable  soil  is  a  cal- 
careous clayey  loam  with  a  dry  subsoiL  The 
climate  of  orchards  so  situated  is  always  warmer 
than  any  other  kind  of  situation  which  this 
country  aflTords,  and  the  subsoil  is  more  certain 
of  being  dry.  The  surface  of  the  soil,  in  the 
case  of  orchards  so  situated,  is  generally  kept 
under  pasture;  which,  while  it  prevents  the 
earth  from  being  wasted  away  by  rains,  is 
favourable  to  the  running  of  the  roots  imme- 
diately under  the  surface,  by  which  they  are 
sooner  called  into  action  by  heat  in  spring,  and 
sooner  thrown  into  a  torpid  state  by  cold  in 
autumn.  The  principal  fruits  grown  in  orchards 
of  this  description  in  Great  Britain  are  the 
apple,  the  pear,  the  plum  and  the  cherry;  and, 
wherever  wheat  can  be  ripened  in  the  plains, 
these  fruits  will  arrive  at  perfection  on  decli- 
vities such  as  we  have  mentioned. 

OrebeUa  ^ITeed.  A  dve  weed,  yielded  by 
several  species  of  lichens,  kno«ni  to  botanists 
tinder  the  name  of  RoccfUa,  They  arc  found 
on  maritime  rucks  in  hot  and  warm-tcmperdte 
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^  i^ons. '  A  blue  and  a  red  dye,  known  as 
I  Orchil  or  Archil,  are  prepared  fin>m  them. 

Urdiestrm  (Gr.  S^xV^ps)-  In  Music,  % 
company  of  musidans  (also  called  a  band) 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  performing  in* 
strumental  music 

The  word  orekeatra  is  also  used  to  designate 
the  portion  of  the  room  set  apart  for  the  players. 

ilrehldaceoB  (Orchis,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order  of  herbaceous  £ndogens,  typi- 
cal of  the  Orchidal  alliance,  inhabiting  ail  parts 
of  the  world  excepting  the  «*HTn*tA«  situated 
upon  the  verge  of  the  frozen  zone,  or  remark- 
able for  their  exceeding  dryness,  lliey  are  well- 
known  for  the  singular  form  of  their  flowers. 
Some  of  them  grow  in  the  earth,  while  others 
inhabit  rocks  and  the  branches  of  trees.  The/ 
all  belong  to  the  class  Gynandria  of  Linnaeus ; 
are  often  very  agreeably  scented ;  and  some- 
times produce  an  aromatic  fleshy  fruit,  as  in 
the  case  of  VanlUa,  which  contains  a  laige 
quantity  of  benzoic  acid.  The  nutritious  sub- 
stance called  Salep  is  prepared  from  the  amy- 
laceous roots  of  several  plants  of  this  order. 

OrebiL    [Abcbjl;  Obchuxa.  Wbkd.] 

Oreliis  (Gr.).  A  genus  of  terrestrial  tuber- 
ous rooted  Orchids,  occurring  chiefly  in  Europe, 
temperate  Asia,  and  North  America.  Several 
species  are  common  in  our  woods  and  pastures, 
and  are  known  by  their  spreading  siid  often 
spotted  leaves,  and  erect  spikes  of  handsome 
flowers.  The  fleshy  tubers,  which  abound  in 
starch,  and  yield  the  artide  of  diet  called 
Salep,  are  extenshrely  collected  in  some  parts 
of  Turkey  for  exportation  to  Western  Europe. 

Oretn.  A  white  crystalline  substance  found 
in  the  lichens  used  for  the  preparation  of  archil 
and  litmus.  It  cirstallises  in  six-sided  prisms* 
which  are  very  soluble  both  in  water  and  al- 
cohoL  Exposed  to  air  and  light,  ordn  tuma 
red.    It  has  the  formula  Cj^  H,  0^.    [Lichbxs^ 

CoLOURDf  O  MaTTSBS  OF.] 

Ordaal  (Mod.  Lat  ordalium ;  Ger.  urtheil, 
judgment).  The  practice  of  referring  Utigated 
questions,  and  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  partisa 
under  accusation,  to  the  judgment  of  God  (testi- 
fied, in  popular  belief  either  by  the  event  of 
lots,  or  by  the  success  or  failure  of  certain  ex- 
periments), is  of  very  andent  date ;  and  was 
transferred,  with  other  relics  of  their  pagan  in- 
stitutions, by  the  Teutonic  nations,  when  settled 
in  the  provinces  of  andent  Home,  to  their  new 
bodies  of  jurisprudence.  It  implies  necessarily 
an  utter  ignorance  of  an  order  in  nature  which 
cannot  be  interrupted ;  and  the  rise  of  physical 
science  first  weakened  and  then  destroyed  the 
ordeal,  although  it  may  not  vet  have  uprooted 
many  ideas  which  belong  to  tne  soil  from  which 
the  ordeal  superstition  sprang  up. 

The  ordeal  was  awarded  in  various  cases; 
either  arbitrarily  by  the  court,  or  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  party  accused,  who  was  anxious  to 
dear  himself ;  either  as  an  alternative  for  trial 
by  compurgation  or  by  battle,  or  as  the  regoUir 
mode  of  dedding  an  issue.  In  the  earlier  ages 
of  modern  European  histoiy,  the  ordeal  was 
under  the  pcciUiar  protection  of  the  dergy. 
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^ho  afterwards  discountenanced  it;  and  its 
gnidnal  suppression  must  be  mainly  attributed 
to  the  decrees  of  popes  and  councils,  of  which 
several  were  pronounced  against  it  in  the  course 
of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  beginning  with  the 
decree  of  the  fourth  Lateran  conncu  in  1215. 
Among  the  various  forms  of  ordeal  in  use 
among  different  nations,  the  foUcwing  are  some 
of  the  most  remarkable.  The  trial  of  the  eu> 
charist  was  used  chiefly  among  the  cleigy; 
the  accused  ^arty  took  the  sacrament  in  attes- 
tation of  his  innocence,  and  it  vras  believed  that 
if  he  were  guilty  he  would  be  immediately 
visited  with  punishment  for  the  sacrilege.  Of 
the  same  description  was  the  corsnedd,  or  trial 
by  the  consecrated  piece  of  bread  or  cheese, 
much  in  use  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
trial  of  the  cross  was  used,  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  questions,  in  many  European  countries. 
See  the  supplementaiy  formuke  to  those  of' 
Marculfus,  cited  by  Meyer,*  Irutitutiona  Judi' 
ciaires,  liv.  ii.  c.  vi.  It  appears  that  the  liti- 
gants,  or  the  accuser  and  accused,  were  to  stand 
upright  before  a  cross,  and  that  he  who  fell  or 
changed  his  position  first  was  cast  or  con- 
demned. This  popular  mode  of  ordeal  was 
abolished  by  the  capitulary  of  816,  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  as  irreverent  towax^ 
the  mystery  of  the  cross;  but  the  abolition 
seems  only  to  have  been  carried  into  efSsct  in 
Italy  and  the  provinces  adjoining  the  seat  of 
empire.  The  ordeal  of  hot  water,  in  which  the 
accused  party  plunged  his  hand  into  a  vessel 
of  boiling  water,  was  used  by  the  Salian  Franks, 
when  pagans,  as  early  as  the  fifth  oenturyC  It 
was  afterwards  ^tensively  practised.  In  what 
was  called  the  expurgatio  ampleXf  the  accused 
plunged  his  arm  to  the  wrist;  in  the  triple 
ordeal,  to  the  elbow.  Trials  by  burning  iron 
were  of  various  sorts :  carrying  a  red-hot  bar 
in  the  hand,  and  walking  barefoot  over  heated 
ploughshares,  mentioned  in  the  imperial  capitu- 
lary of  803,  and  adopted  in  England,  as  is  well 
known  from  the  celebrated  example  of  Queen 
Emma.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  these 
severer  forms  of  ordeal,  some  precaution  was 
occasionally  used  by  the  clergy,  under  whose 
inspection  and  management  the  trial  took  place. 
There  were  also  ordeals  by  lot»  as  by  the  casual 
choice  between  a  pair  of  dice,  one  marked  with  a 
cross  and  the  other  blank,  mentioned  in  the  laws 
of  the  Frisons.  The  fieimous  trial  of  the  bier,  in 
which  the  supposed  peipetrator  was  required 
to  touch  the  body  of  a  murdered  person,  and 
was  pronounced  guilty  if  the  blood  flowed, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  ordeal,  although 
founded  more  on  usage  than  le^al  enactment ; 
as  this  form  of  superstition  did  not  become 
prevalent  until  later  times,  when  ordeals  were 
no  longer  a  recognised  part  of  the  law.  To 
the  same  head  may  be  referred  the  various 
absurd  and  cruel  methods  which  were  adopted 
in  different  countries  to  try  suspected  witches. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the 
solemn  application  of  the  ordeal  in  later  times 
took  place  in  1498,  when  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  preached  by  Savonarola  at  Florence 
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was  put  to  the  test  by  a  challenge  between 
one  of  his  disciples  and  a  Franciscan  friar  to 
walk  through  a  burning  pile.  This,  however, 
mav  be  rather  regarded  as  the  appeal  of  an 
enthusiast  to  the  divine  judgment,  than  as  an 
example  of  a  recognisecf  usage.  Ordeals  are 
of  common  use  in  the  judicial  practice  of  various 
heathen  nations,  especially  of  the  Hindus. 

By  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  an  option  was 
given  to  the  culprit  in  ordinary  cases,  when 
presented  of  a  crime  by  the  neighbourhood,  or 
appealed  against  by  the  injured  party,  of  de- 
fending himself  by  compurgation,  or  b^  the 
ordeal  (of  hot  water,  if  noble,  or  of  hot  iron). 
If,  being  a  villein,  he  could  procure  the  testi- 
mony of  his  loid  iu  favour  of  his  character, 
the  ordeal  was  simple ;  if  otherwise,  threefold. 
In  the  laws  of  William  the  Conqueror,  we  find 
that  accusations  between  an  En^shman  and  a 
Frenchman  were  decided,  either  bv  the  Roman 
mode  of  trial  by  inquest>  by  battle,  or  by  the 
ordeaL  In  general,  it  may  be  consider^  as 
Sir  F.  Palgrave  remarks,  rather  as  having  af- 
forded a  last  chance  of  escape  to  the  accused 
party,  than  as  an  ordinary  mode  of  deciding 
on  guilt  or  innocence;  since  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  usually  resorted  to,  unless 
where  the  accused  failed  in  clearing  himself 
bv  the  testimony  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
his  character  or  to  the  fact.  Thus  torture 
in  the  civil  law,  according  to  principle,  was 
applied  only  where  the  evidence  was  sufficient 
to  warrant  a  conviction,  and  the  defendant 
refused  to  confess.  When,  however,  the  old 
form  of  trial  by  compurgation  was  abolished  in 
England  by  the  assizes  of  Henry  II.,  the  trial 
by  ordeal  became  more  important  than  before. 
It  appears  that,  in  presentment  by  the  inquest 
(whence  originated  the  grand  ^ury),  the  culprit 
was  immediately  adjudged,  without  option,  to 
clear  himself  by  ordeal;  that^  if  he  escaped 
this  test,  he  was  still  condemned  to  abjure  the 
countiy ;  so  that  the  presentment  became  in 
some  sort  equivalent  to  a  final  trial.  The 
second  inquest  or  jury  trial,  at  this  period,  is 
thought  to  have  been  only  awarded  as  a  matter 
of  special  favour.  But  when  ordeal  had  been 
forbidden  by  the  18th  canon  of  the  fourth 
Lateran  council,  in  1215,  as  before  mentioned, 
it  was  immediately  disused  in  England ;  and 
hence,  after  a  considerable  interval,  during 
which  the  practice  of  criminal  law  seems  to  have 
remained  in  a  very  uncertain  state,  the  practice 
of  trial  by  the  second  inquest,  or  petty  jury, 
from,  being  the  exception,  gradually  became  the 
general  rme.  (Mhn,  de  FAcad,  des  Inscr.  vol.  xv.) 

Ordoal  Bean.    [Calabas  Bban.] 

Ordeal  Boot.  The  roots  of  a  species  of 
Strychnoa,  used  as  an  ordeal  by  the  natives  of 
Western  A&ica. 

Ordeal^tree.  The  name  of  Erythro- 
phkeum  guineense.  That  of  Madagascar  is 
Cerbera  venemfera. 

Or4or  (Lat.  ordo).  In  Architecture,  a  sys- 
tem or  assemblage  of  parts  subject  to  certain 
imiform  established  proportions,  regulated  by 
the  offico  which  each  part  has  to  perform.    An 
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order  iiuj  he  waiA  to  be  tha  genni,  of  which  the  [  greater  man  thui  it«elf ;  or,  in  Mhcr  TTM^f, 
tptriea  ua  Tusan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthivi,  that  tiiew  ehoold  be  an  equality  between  the 
Bod  Compoeilc ;  and  consista  of  two  ewntial '  weights  and  eQpparta;  Le,  in  *>■■«  emae,  bs- 
part*— a  calnnia,A(flg.  l),andanentabUtare, '  tween  (he  enUbUtore  and  coliumi.  In  k- 
pg,l.  B.  Theseareiubdivided:  theflret  spert  of  the  Toids  left  belweeD  Ibe  colnmna  or 
into  three  parta,  namelj,  (he  base  anpporta  beluw  the  en(ablatnre,  then  Kema  to 
C,  the  ihaft  D,  and  the  capital  E ;  have  been  a  great  divenrity  of  praetiee ;  for 
the  aecondalso  in(o(hree  parta —  '  we  find  them  varying  from  1-03  to  218,  unity 

v:_*   ji^g  ^^  meaame  of  the  anpporta.     Lo  Bran 

makea  the  areaa  of  the  mippotta,  weighta,  and 
Toida  eqnal  to  one  another ;  and  in  the  mooa- 
mental  apedmena  of  the  Doric  onler,  iDcli  aa 
tha  ^rthenon,  &c^  he  aeema  bone  oat  in  the 
law  he  endeavoma  to  eatabliah;  but  in  lighter 
apedmeoB,  soch  aa  the  temple  of  Baechni,  a' 
Teoa,whe      '  


m\ 


r  chief   t 


namely,  the  arehitravt . 
J  beam,    ¥,   which    Kanda    imme* 

.  diatety  on  the  column ;  thefrieae 

■  ■        O,  whieh  Uea  on  the  architrare ; 

a  and  the  cornice  H,  which  ia  the 

*  .       crowning  or  nppennoat  member 

'  of  an  Older.    In  the  aubdiviwona 

certain  horizontal  member*  are  naed,  which, 
from  (he  curved  forma  of  their  eiigea,  are  called 
moalilingi.  Theae  aretheoTolo,  the  talun,  the 
C^ma,  t^e  cavoLlA,  the  tortu,  the  astragal,  the 
■colia,  and  the  fillet,  which  are  defined  under 
their  aereral  Darnel  in  thia  work.  The  cha- 
racter of  an  order  ia  diaplayed,  not  only  in  ita 
celuDin,  but  in  ita  general  forma  and  det^ 
Though  a  building  be  withoii(  columna,  it  is, 
nererthelesa,  aaid  (o  be  of  an  order,  if  ita  details 
be  regalat«d  according  to  the  method  preambed 
for  aoch  order. 

In  aetting  up,  or,  aa  it  ia  more  technically 
eipreised,  in  profiling  an  order,  it  ta  uauat  to 
make  the  entablature  of  the  height  of  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  order.  The  height  of  the  column 
ia  measnred  in  terma  of  ita  lower  diameter, 
which  ia  tlivided  into  liity  ttarta,  called  minuiei, 
uaed  aa  a  scale  for  the  different  anbdivisiooa. 
In  the  Doric  order  the  aemidiameter  of  the 
column  ia  called  a  maduU ;  but  aa  it  ia  di- 
vided into  thirty  parts,  there  ia,  in  fact,  no 
eaaential  difference  between  the  scale  of  thia 
and  the  other  onlcra.  The  columna  nrj  from 
■even  to  ten  diameters  in  height  in  the  difiTerent 
onlen.  The  height  of  the  entablature  ia 
usually  dividwl  into  ten  parts,  of  which  three 
are  assigned  to  the  architrave,  three  to  the 
frieze,  and  four  to  the  cornice ;  except  in  the 
Duric  order,  in  which  the  height  ia  divided  into 
eiglit  parts,  the  architrave  having  only  two. 
the  frieze  and  cornice  each  throe. 

The  rule  above  given  for  regntsting  the 
rolalire  heights  of  the  colnmn  and  entablatnrB 
ia  founded  upon  the  practice  of  the  ancients, 
who  rarely  exceeded  or  fell  short  of  the  pro- 
portion thus  established.  Whether  this  practice 
of  aasi^ing  one-Afthof  the  height  of  the  whole 
order  to  ita  entablatnre  was  arbitraiy  or  em- 


eos,  where  the  supports  are  to  the  voids  ai  _ 
to  306,  and  in  the  temple  of  Athena  [Mivuva] 
Foliaa,  where  the  ratio  ia  I  to  2*1S,  he  eaa 
hardly  be  considered  eorred.  Indeed,  there 
acarcely  seems  a  neccMi^  for  snch  a  limitation 
of  the  Toida  as  he  prescribes,  aecing  that,  with- 
ont  mlation  separately  to  the  wei^t  and  sap- 
port,  atabili^  woubl  be  obtained  ao  long  aa  tM 
centra  of  gravity  of  the  load  fell  within  the 
external  face  of  (he  support.  If,  then,  it  he 
admitted  that,  aa  in  the  two  examples  abova 
mentioned,  the  Toida  ahoold  be  eqnal  to  tha 


weights  and  snpporta  jointly,  we  have  the  key 
to  the  rule  ;  and,  instead  of  beiuf  *     '    ' 

the  apparently  atnnge  law  of  ma 
blature  one-fourth  of  the  height  oi 


ing  the  enta- 
tlie  column, 
■hall  find  that  none  but  the  result  sasmned 
can  fiow  from  the  investigation. 


In  fig.  3,  let  A  B  be  the  b«ght  of  ths 
colnmn,  and  let  the  distance  between  the 
colDmoa  be  one-third  of  the  height  of  the 
column  -CD.  Sow,  if  A  B  be  aabdlTided  into 
four  equal  parts,  at  a,  b,  and  c,  and  the  hori- 
Eontal  linea  a  d,  b  t,e  /.he  drawn  ;   also,  if 


.ny  architectural  work,  at  least  not  in  any  j  wards  inters'vting  the  former  ones  ;   the  Told 
whicb  has  fallen  under  our  notice  :  though  i  will  be  divided  mto  sixteen  eqoal  p«ral1c1o- 
'  ■    '    "  grams,  one-half  of  these  being  the  measnro 

of  the  two  semi-aupportB.    B  C  and  D  E  btins 
made  e^ual  then  to  one-fourUi  of  C  D,  i' 


the  principlea  developed  in  a  work  by  Le  Brun,  ■  grams, 
entitled,  TTUorit  de  t ArcUtectan  Grreqitt  U'  ''  ' 
Bimutttte,  didtUtt  dt  lAnalytt  da  Monvmtttt 
Antiqua  (foL  Faria  ISOT),  if  carried  through 
correctly,  seems  tu  point  to  the  reason  of  the 
practice.  One  of  the  most  obvious  principles 
of  proportion  in  respect  of  loads  and  supports, 
and  one  apparrndy  founded  on  Nature  herself. 
ia,  that  a  anpport  should  not  be  loaded  with  a 
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manifest,  from  inspection,  that  the  ti 
supports  will  jotnlJy  be  equal  te  eight  of  tbe 
parallelograms  above  mentioned,  or  one-half 
of  the  void.  We  have  now  to  place  the  weight 
or  entablature,  A  G  H  I,  upon  the  supports  or 
columns  and  equal  to  tliem  in  mass.    Set  up 
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ftom  A  to  F  another  raw  of  panllelogrami, 
euch  equal  to  those  above  mentioned,  A  F  K  I. 
These  will  not  be  equal  to  the  supports  by  two 
whole  parallelogiams,  being  in  nnmber  6  only 
instead  of  8 :  diriding,  therefore,  8,  the  number 
in  the  support,  by  6,  the  number  already 
obtained,  we  hare  1*333,  &c,  which  is  the 
height  A  G  must  be,  that  the  weights  may  equal 
the  suppoils,  exceeding  one-quarter  the  height 
of  the  coluinn  by  onfy  ^  of  such  quarter,  a 
coincidenee  singularly  corroborative  of  the  rule 
laid  down.  From  inspection  of  figs.  2,  3,  and  4, 
it  is  evident  that,  when  the  void  is  one-third  of  the 
height  of  the  columns  in  width,  the  columns 
will  be  6  diameters  in  heiffht ;  when  one-quarter 
of  their  height;  they  will  be  8  diameters  high ; 
and  when  one-fifth  of  their  height,  they  will  be  1 0 
diameters  high ;  also,  that  the  intereolumniation, 
called  ayttykt  or  of  two  diameters,  is  constant 
by  the  arrangement.  Let  us  now  tir  the  prin- 
ciple in  another  way :  Fig.  6  is  the  general 
Fig.  s.  form    of    a    tetrastyle 

temple,  wherein  the  co- 
lumns are  assumed  at 
pleasure  8  diameters 
high:  then,  4  x  8—82, 
the  area  of  the  supports ; 
and  as,  to  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions, the  three  voids 
are  to  equal  twice  that 
area,  or  64,  they  most  in  all  be  equal  to  8 
diameters,  for  V*^*  ^^  ^®  whole  extent, 
therefore,  will  m  12  diameters  of  a  column. 
To  obtain  the  height  of  the  entablature,  so  that 
its  mass  may  equal  that  of  the  supports,  as  the 
measures  are  in  diameters,  we  have  only  to 
divide  32,  the  columns,  by  12,  the  whole  extent 
of  the  facade,  and  we  have  two  diameters  and 
two-thiras  of  a  diameter  for  the  height  of  the 
entablature ;  making  it  a  little  more  than  one- 
quarter  the  height  of  the  column,  and  again 
agreeing  in  terms  of  the  diameter  with  many 
of  the  finest  examples  of  antiquitv,  or  veiy 
nearly  so.  If  the  pediment  be  employed,  it  is 
evident,  the  dotted  lines  A  C,  C  B,  being  bi- 
sected in  a  and  h  respectively,  that  the  triangles 
A  £  a,  6  B  F,  are  equal  to  a  D  C  and  I>  G  6, 
and  the  loading  or  weight  will  not  be  changed. 
Similar  results  are  obtained  in  fig.  6,  where 
the  height  is   10  diameters,  the  number  of 
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columns  6;  the  whole, 
therefore,  180,  the 
supports  being  60. 
Hereff  >»  3)  diameters 
will  be  the  height  of 
the  entablature. 

We  cannot  leave  the 
subject  without  ad- 
verting to  the  rules 
given  by  Yitruvius  (chap.  ii.  lxK>k  iii.)— rules 
which  were  the  result  of  the  practice  of 
the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and  which,  with- 
in small  fractions,  singularly  oorroborate  the 
assumed  hypothesis  of  making  the  voids 
equal  to  twice  the  supports.  Speaking  of 
the  fire  species  of  temples,  after  naming 
the  difiTerent  intereolumniationS)   and  recom- 
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I  mending  the  enstylos  as  the  most  beauUfoI, 
he  thus  directs  the  formation  of  temples 
with  that  interval  between  the  columns.  The 
rule  for  designing  them  is  as  follows:  'The 
extent  of  the  front  being  given,  it  is,  if  tetra- 
style, to  be  divided  into  eleven  parts  and  a 
hal^  not  including  the  projections  of  the  base 
and  plinth  at  each  end;  if  hexastyle,  into 
eighteen  parts ;  if  octastyle,  into  twenty-four 
parts  and  a  half.  One  of  either  of  these 
prts,  according  to  the  case,  whether  tetrastyle, 
hexastyle,  or  octastyle,  will  be  a  measure 
eoual  to  the  diameter  of  one  of  the  columns. 
Tne  heights  of  the  columns  will  be  eight  parts 
and  a  half.  Thus,  the  intereolumniations  and 
the  heights  of  the  columns  will  have  proper 

Proportions.'  Further  on  in  the  same  cnapter 
e  gives  directions  on  araostyle,  diastole,  and 
systyle  temples,  on  which  it  is  unnecessary 
here  further  to  enlarge.  Let  the  above  rules 
be  examined.  The  tetrastyle  is  11}  parts 
wide,  and  8)  high :  the  area,  therefore,  of  its 
whole  front  wiU  be  lU  x  8t-97f.  The  four 
columns  will  be  4  x  8|-i  34,  or  a  very  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  area ;  the 
remaining  two-thirds,  speaking  in  round  num- 
bers, being  given  to  the  interoolumns  or  V(Hd8. 
The  hexastyle  is  eighteen  parts  long,  and 
eight  and  a  half  high :  the  wnole  area,  there- 
fore, is  18  X  8|»  153.  The  six  columns  will  be 
6  X  8}  K  61,  or  exactly  one-third  of  the  whole 
area ;  the  voids  or  intercolnmns  occupying  th? 
remaining  two-thirds.  Theoctastyleisl84|  parts 
in  extent^  and  8}  in  height:  24|  x  8}  «  208J. 
The  eight  columns  will  be  8  x  8|->  68,  or  very 
little  less  than  one-third  of  the  area,  and  the 
voids'  or  interoolumns  about  double,  being  the 
remaining  two-thirds. 
The  average  of  the  intereolumniations  in  the 
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first  case  will  be 


-2|  diameters. 


Li  ths  seoond  case 


18-6 


-2|. 


In  the  third  case    ^^1^2fg^ 

As,  in  our  opinion,  a  discrepancy  between  prac- 
tice and  theory  will  not  shake  the  principle,  we 
are  not  fearful  of  candidly  submitting  a  syn- 
optical view  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
examples  of  antiquity  in  which  a  comparison 
is  exhibited  between  the  Toids  and  supports. 
It  is  certain  that  in  every  case  the  former 
exceed  the  latter,  and  iSbtX,  in  the  early  Doric, 
the  ratio  between  them  nearly  approached 
equali^r*  ^  comparing,  however,  the  supports 
with  the  weights,  there  is  every  appearance  of 
that  portion  of  the  theory  being  strictly  true ; 
for,  in  takinff  a  mean  of  the  six  examples  of 
the  Boric  order,  the  supports  are  to  the  weights 
as  1  :  1*16 ;  in  the  five  of  the  Ionic  order,  as 
1  :  1*05 ;  and  in  the  four  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  as  1  :  1*04 ;  a  coincidence  so  remark- 
able that  it  must  be  attributed  to  something 
more  than  accident,  and  deserving  much  more 
extended  consideration  than  our  limits  here 
admit. 
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Tratpte  of  Japltw  Vmaaoa    . 
Partncnon     .        .        .        • 

1 

} 

J 

1 

1-05 
1-04 

Dorio 

1*00 

0-7» 
1-07 

TmipW  at  Bawa   . 

» 

l-OO 

1*14 

1-18 

or  Athens  at  Sanlnm    . 

_ 

1-00 

1*40 

1-17 

ofThn«tti,at  Atbm*  . 

— • 

1-00 

1-13 

1-ai 

of  Jopllcr  PanhoUK. 

aliu          .        .        « 

.19 

1-00 

1^45 

1-56 

of  Krvehthaut 

Ionia 

1O0 

0-89 

t-M 

of  Fortana  VMlb 

_ 

4 

1-00 

M5 

Wl 

on  the  Ilinut       .        . 

_ 

1-00 

0-96 

wa 

of  Baeehni,  at  Tool      . 
of  Athena  Pollaa 

_ 

100 

1-55 

305 

—m 

l-OO 

l-OI 

318 

Portico  of  Bcplimliia  Sovonu . 

Corinth. 

I-OO 

0-9S 

1-57 

MalMmCan^o 

_• 

1*00 

0  03 

1&8 

Panthooa       .        .        .        . 

^ 

l-OO 

1-45 

1-84 

We  close  this  short  enquii^  by  adyertingto  a 
carious  fact  connected  with  it ;  viz.  the  area  of 
the  points  of  support  for  the  edifice  which  such 
an  arrangement  a£R>rds.    In  fig.  7»  the  hatched 
Fig.  7.  squares  represent  the  quarter 

-  ,  ■  __.   piers  or  columns  in  a  series  of 

Lkrj  iflj  Miteroolumniations  every  way, 
^H'tH"!  n  guch  inter«olumniations  being  2 
diameters,  or  4  semidiameters : 
these,  added  to  the  2  quarter 
piers,  will  make  6,  whose 
square,  36,  therefore,  is  the 
area  to  be  coveired  with  the  weight;  the  4 
quarter  piers  or  columns  i^  4 ;  hence  the  points 
of  support  are  -j^^  of  the  area « O'Ul.  Now,  in 
twenty-five  of  the  principal  buildings  in  Europe 
[Points  of  Suppobt],  the  ratio  will  be  seen  to 
be  01 68  on  the  mean,  differing  only  0-067  from 
the  result  here  given ;  but  if  we  take  the  sub- 
joined buildings,  the  mean  will  be  found  to 
differ  much  less,  viz. — 


mi 


Temple  of  Peace  .        • 

.    0127 

S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Muro  . 

.    0118 

S.  Sabino 

.    0-100 

S.  Filippo  Neri      . 

.    0129 

Obdbb.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  the  regular 
disposition  of  tl^e  parts  of  a  work,  so  that 
neither  confusion  nor  jairing  effects  may 
prevaiL 

Obdbb.  In  Mathematics,  a  term  frequently 
used  synonymously  with  degree.  Thus  the 
Older  of  a  curve  or  surface  is  the  same  as 
the  degree  of  its  equation.  [Cubvb  and 
Subfacb.]  Although  synonymous,  however, 
when  applied  to  ordinary  algebraic  equations, 
the  terms  order  and  decree  have  distinct  mean- 
ings when  applied  to  differential  equations,  and 
to  equations  of  differences.  [Diffbbbntial 
Equation.] 

Order  of  tbe  Hajo  In  Parliamentary 
usage,  one  method  of  superseding  a  question 
already  proposed  to  the  House  is  by  moving 

*  for  the  order  of  the  day  to  be  read.'  This 
motion,  to  entitle  it  to  precedence,  must  be 
for  the  order  generally,  and  not  for  any 
particular  order ;  and,  if  this  is  carried,  the 
orders  must  be  read  and  proceeded  on  in 
the  course  in  which  they  stand.  But  it  can 
be  in    its    turn    superseded    by    a    motion 

*  to  adjourn.'  In  Uatsell's  Precgdente  of 
Parliament  ▼u^-  ii«f  ^^  i^  stated  that  the  first 
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instance  of  this  proceeding  watf  on  April  1, 
1747. 

Order  of  BuperpoeltloBo  A  Geological 
term,  implying  Uie  regular  succession  of  ar- 
rangements wMch  the  strata  forming  the  ex- 
terior crust  of  our  globe  invariably  follow. 
[Gboloot.]  Although  certain  strata  or  fonna- 
tions  are  occasionally  wanting,  they  never  de- 
part from  a  constant  order  of  superposition. 

Ordersy  Bolgr.  A  term  appbed  to  the 
different  ranks  of  ecclesiastical  persons.  The 
established  church  of  England  recognises  only 
the  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons. The  Roman  patholic  church  admits  of 
seven  orders :  four  minor,  secular,  or  petty,  of 
doorkeeper,  exordst,  reader,  and  acolyth ;  three 
major,  of  deacon,  priest^  and  bishop.  The  fint 
are  mere  formalities,  and  generally  conferred 
on  the  same  day ;  the  admission  to  the  latter 
constitutes  the  sixth  sacrament  of  Roman- 
ism: the  reformed  diurchea  acknowledge 
only  the  three  latter  orders..  [Episoopact.] 
The  Greek  church  rejects  the  four  minor, 
but  has  the  additioiial  one  of  subdeacon. 
[Oboinatxon.] 

Orders,  Xollgioneo  Religious  orders  are 
of  three  kinds :  1.  Monastic ;  2.  Military ;  3. 
Mendicant. 

1.  The  Monastic  orders  were  distinguished 
by  the  rules  to  which  they  were  subjected  by 
their  respective  founders.  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  Basilian,  the  Benedictine,  ana  the 
Augustinian. 

i.  The  earliest  comprehension  of  a  number 
of  conventual  societies  under  one  rule  was 
effected  by  St.  Basil,  archbishop  of  Gsesarea,  in 
Asia  Minor,  who  united  the  hermits  and  ceno- 
bites  already  established  in  his  diocese,  and 
prescribed  a  uniform  constitution  for  them,  in 
which  he  stronglv  reconunended  the  obligation 
of  a  vow  upon  admission.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  a  novelty  in  the  monastic  system,, 
which  had  existed  up  to  that  time  (a.  d.  370) 
without  any  such  imposition.  This  institution 
prevailed  throughout  the  eastern  districts  of 
Christendom,  and  has  subsisted  in  the  Greek 
church  up  to  the  present  time  with  little  varia- 
tion. 

ii.  In  the  West,  the  first  order  of  monks 
was  founded  b^  Benedict  of  Nursia  (a.d. 
529).  He  conceived  that  the  ends  of  monastic 
seclusion  might  be  better  attained  by  a  disci- 
pline uniformly  imposed,  than  by  the  arbi- 
trary austerities  of  many  of  the  European 
conmiunities.  He  insisted,  moreover,  very 
strongly  upon  the  duties  of  manual  labour 
and  reading,  as  well  as  of  prayer.  Thb  rule 
was  revisea  three  centuries  later  by  another 
Benedict^  a  native  of  Aniane,  in  the  South  of 
France. 

From  this  remodelled  system,  which  was 
more  severe  than  its  predecessor,  and  was  soon 
adopted  throughout  the  Benedictine  monas- 
teries, alreadv  exceedingly  numerous,  arose 
various  brandies,  all  more  or  less  famous  in 
ecclesiastical  history.  The  order  of  Cluni, 
the  Cistercians^  the  Chartreux,  the  Camal- 
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duleiises,  PlmmonBtntenses,  &c.  are  distinct 
of&hoota  from  this  main  trunk,  and  for  many 


of  the  papacy,  for  the  adTancement  of  its  owit* 
political  purposes.  [Monachism.]  It  was  in  the 


opnturies  have  coyered  the  face  of  Catholic  twelfth  century  that  the  apprehensions  of  the 


£urope. 

iii.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  monas- 
teries were  lavmen ;  the  spiritual  duties  of  the 
institution  bemg  performed  by  the  pastor  of  a 


Holy  See  were  first  excited  by  the  rise  and  spread 
of  heretical  opinions  ;  nor,  at  that  period,  were 
either  the  secular  or  the  regular  clergy  disposed 
to  rouse  themselyes  from  their  indolence  and 


neighbouring  village,  or  by  one  or  two  resident  vice  to  combat  with  these  active  assailants, 
ecclesiastics.  The  authonty  of  Augustine  was,  i  A  new  ally  was  required,  and  was  furnished 
however,  claimed  for  clerical  societies  living  |  in  the  order  of  St  Dominic,  which,  after  corn- 
together  under  rule ;  and  the  order  of  Angus-  j  pleting  its  first  mission  in  the  extinction  of  the 
tinian  canons,  consisting  expressly  of  persons  ,  neresy  of  the  Albigenses,  was  placed  upon  a 
ordained  or  destined  to  the  sacred  profession,  i  permanent  footing  by  a  hvH  of  Honorius  III. 
claims  a  place  among  the  three  principal  >  The  Franciscan  fnars  were  instituted  nearly  at 
monastic  institutions.      These    canons    were  the  same  time,  and  avowed  the  same  principles 

of  poverty  and  mendicity.     '  Franciscanism,' 


afterwards  divided  into  the  regular  and  secu- 
lar, according  as  they  observed  what  tra- 
dition afi&rmed  to  be  the  rule  prescribed 
by  the  founder  himself,  or  those  *of  certain 
bishops  who,  in  later  times,  had  reoxganised 
the  system. 

2.  i.  The  Military  orders  form  also  an 
important  feature  in  eodesiastacaland  political 
history.  The  necessity  under  which  the  monks 
lay,  in  unsettled  times,  of  assuming  anna  to 
defend  their  possessions,  may  have  suggested 
the  first  idea  of  uniting  the  military  with  the 
religious  profession* 

The  earliest  order,  however,  of  this  kind — 
that  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  Knights 
of  the  Hospital — arose,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
out  of  a  religious  oommunitv,  to  which  the  care 
of  an  hospital  in  Jerusalem  had  been  consigned. 
The  Hospitallers  were  afterwards  better  known 
under  the  titles  of  Knights  of  Rhodes,  and, 
still  later,  of  Malta* 

ii.  The  Knights  Templars  also  received 
their  appellation  from  Jerusalem,  the  place  of 
their  origin  and  early  abode.  They  were 
founded  in  1118 ;  and  to  them  certain  militaiy 
duties  were  from  the  first  specially  prescribed, 
as  the  defence  of  Palestine,  and  the  protection 
of  pilgrims  in  the  Holy  Land.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Chnstian  arms  from  that 
ngioo,  they  spread  over  Europe  and  became 
a  very  numerous  and  powerful  body ;  until, 
having  excited  the  fears  or  avarice  of  popes 
and  princes,  they  were  condemned  by  a  council 
assembled  at  Vienna,  and  exterminated  by  a 
vigorous  and  cruel  persecution. 

iii.  The  third  MiUtary  order  is  the  Teutonic. 
This  institution,  again,  was  an  of&pring  of 
the  crusades,  and  a  native  of  Palestine;  ori- 
ginating in  the  officer  of  an  hospital  at  the 
siege  of  Acre.  On  the  termination  of  the 
holy  wars,  these  knights  became  established 
in  Germany,  and  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  con<^uest  and  conversion  of  Prussia  and 
Pomerama.  Their  order  only  ceased  to  exist 
when,  at  the  Beformation,  its  members  aban- 
doned the  cause  of  the  papacy,  and  embraced 
the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many. To  these  may  be  added  various  infe- 
rior military  orders,  especially  those  of  Spain 
and  PortugaL     [Calatbava  akd  Ai^camtaba, 

OUDVBa  OF.] 

3.  The  Mendicant  orders  were  the  creation 
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Dean  Milman  remarks, '  was  the  democracy  of 
Christiamty ;  but  with  St.  Francis  it  was  an 
humble,  meek,  quiescent  democracy.  In  his 
own  short  fragmentary  writings,  he  ever  en- 
forces the  most  submissive  obedience  to  the 
clergy.  But  ere  long  his  more  vehement  disciple, 
Antony  of  Padua,  sounded  a  different  note ;  he 
scrupled  not  to  denounce  the  worldly  clergy. 
At  Rimini,  at  Milan,  and  in  other  cities,  he 
held  disputations  against  the  heretics,  who 
yielded  to  his  irresistible  arguments.  The 
clergy  dared  not  but  admire  Antony  of  Padua, 
whom  miracle  began  to  environ.  But  they  saw 
not  without  terror  that  the  meek  Franciscan 
might  soon  become  a  formidable  demagogue, 
formidable  to  themselves  as  to  the  enemies  of - 
the  faith.  But,  what  is  more  extraordinary, 
already  in  the  time  of  St.  Bonaventura  they 
had  b^im  to  be  faithless  to  their  hard  bride, 
Poverty.  Bonaventura  himself  might  have 
found  it  difficult  to  adduce  authority  for  his 
laborious  learning  in  the  rule  of  his  master. 
The  rule  had  required  the  peremptory  renun- 
ciation of  all  worldly  goods  by  every  disciple 
of  the  order,  and  those  who  received  Uie  prose- 
lytes were  carefully  to  abstain  from  mingling 
in  worldly  business.  Not  tiU  he  was  absolutely 
destitute,  did  the  disciple  become  a  Franciscan. 
St  Flancis  rejected  alike  the  pomp  of  ritual 
and  the  pride  of  learning.  The  Franciscan 
services  were  to  be  conducted  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  of  devotion,  with  no  wantonness  of 
music  There  was  to  bo  only  one  daily  mass. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  magnificent  church 
of  Assisi^  beg^n  to  rise ;  and  the  Franciscan 
services,  if  faithful  to  the  form,  began  soon  by 
their  goigeousness  to  mock  the  spirit  of  their 
master.'  {History  of  Latin  Christianity,  book 
ix.  ch.  z.) 

Our  limits  allow  us  only  to  mention,  in  ad- 
dition, the  Carmelites,  so  called  from  Mount 
Carmel,  where  the  order  originated ;  the  An- 

SLStinians,  who  complete  the  number  of  the 
endicant  orders ;  the  Jesuits ;  and  lastly, 
the  several  orders  of  religious  women,  usually 
styled  nuns,  from  a  word,  as  it  is  said,  of 
FJ^tian  origin.  The  first  nunnery  is  tra- 
ditionally said  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 
Syncletica,  a  contemporary  of  St.  Antony,  in 
the  third  century.  The  first  established  in 
England  was  in  a.  d.  630.    Many  orders  of 
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nuui  are  oonneeted,  by  their  foundation,  with 
religiona  bodies  of  the  other  sex :  others  are 
of  separate  institution.  The  principal  will  be 
found  noticed  under  their  respective  titles. 
[BBNSDicTnni  Monks;  Calotkbs;  Caxaldtt- 
leaks;  CABTKusiAifB ;  Cblwtqixs;  Cisteb- 
GUifs ;  Cluniacs  ;  CoBDauBBS ;  Jbsifitb  ;  Tax- 
SLABS ;  Tbutonio  Obdbb  ;  ice] 

OrdlBAl*  The  name  given  in  England  to 
an  old  work  containing  the  ritual  or  religious 
ceremonies  necessary  to  be  performed  before 
the  ordination  of  a  priest  It  was  composed 
in  the  reign  of  Edwanl  YL,  and  reyised  by  the 
English  clergy  in  1552. 

Ordlnaiiee.  An  obsolete  word  signifj^ing 
a  decree  or  enactment.  After  the  time  of  Pnilip 
the  Fair  (1227),  the  laws  made  by  French 
kings  were  generally  termed  crdinaneei  (or- 
donnance) ;  a  term  which,  in  its  most  oompre- 
hensiye  sense,  included  also  their  edicts,  decla- 
rations, and  letters  patent.  The  risht  to  issue 
ordinances  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  (equi- 
valent to  proclamations  and  orders  in  council) 
was  conferred  on  the  monarch  by  the  French 
charters ;  and  it  was  on  an  ambiguitr  of  lan- 
guage in  the  clause  conferring  this  right  in  that 
of  1814,  that  a  defence  was  attempted  for  the 
iUegal  proceedinss  of  the  ministers  of  Charles 
X.  in  1830.  'Ae  best  collection  of  the  Or* 
donnanoet  des  BoU  de  France  is  that  begun 
by  order  of  Louis  XIY.,  of  which  the  first 
volume  appesd^  in  1723:  it  extends  to  12 
vols,  folio. 

The  Self-denying  Ordinance,  in  English  His- 
tory, was  a  resolution  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
in  1644,  by  which  its  members  bound  them- 
selves not  to  take  certain  executive  offices,  par- 
ticularly commands  in  the  armv ;  the  effect  of 
which,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  transference 
of  power,  first  in  the  army,  and  then  in  the  state, 
from  the  Presbyterian  to  the  Independent 
party. 

The  word  ordinance  is  stiU  in  use  in  Eng^ 
lish  official  language,  to  denote  laws  made  by 
colonial  legislatures  appointed  bv  the  crown ; 
those  made  by  representative  legislatures  being 
styled  octe. 

Ordlasuid  (Lat.  ordinandus).  In  Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities,  one  about  to  receive  or- 
ders ;  the  name  ordinant  being  applied  to  the 
prelate  conferring  orders. 

Ordinary*  A  term  of  the  Civil  Law  for 
any  judge  who  has  authority  to  take  cog- 
nisance of  causes  in  his  own  right,  and  not 
by  delegation ;  used,  in  English  Taw,  with  re- 
ference to  ecclesiastical  judges  only.  Thus, 
a  bishop  is  ordinary  in  nis  own  diocese ;  an 
archbishop,  for  the  purpose  of  appeals,  in  his 
province. 

Okdinabt.  In  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scot- 
land, a  single  judge  (by  courtesy  styled  lord), 
who  sits  in  the  outer  house  to  decide  causes 
in  the  first  instance.  There  are  five  such 
judges :  their  decisions  may  be  brouf;ht  by 
apical  under  review  of  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  inner  houee  of  the  court      [Sbssiok, 
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Obdikabt.  In  Heraldry,  a  portion  of  the 
escutcheon  comprised  between  straiffht  or  other 
lines.  It  is  the  simplest  species  of  diarge ;  and 
many  of  the  most  ancient  escutcheons  known 
contain  no  other  bearing,  although  in  others, 
sUk)  of  great  antiquity,  the  ordinary  itself  is 
chaz&ed  with  other  bearings.  An  ordinary 
shomd,  it  is  said,  comprise  the  fifth  of  the  shidd. 
The  number  of  ordinaries  in  common  use  is 
conmderable ;  among  the  chief  are  the  Palb, 
Fbss,  Bbnd,  Bab,  8ai.tieb,  Chbvboit,  Cboss. 
Each  of  these  is  usually  bounded  by  straight 
lines;  but  the  lines  may  be  also  diversified  in 
various  manners.  Thus,  an  ordinary  bounded 
by  serrated  lines  is  said  to  be  indented ;  bounded 
by  undulating  lines,  wavy.  There  are  many 
other  deviations  from  the  straight  line,  as 
inffraiied,  inveeted,  nelnUy,  rapuy,  rayonny, 
dancetiy,  embattled  or  creneUy^  battled  embat' 
tied,  pedtsey,  angled,  levelled,  eacartdy,  nowy, 
dovetail,  potencv.  When  an  ordinary  has  two 
sides,  and  is  only  varied  on  the  upper,  it  is  said 
to  be  euperingraiied,  euperinveeted,  &c ;  if  only 
on  the  lower,  eubingraued,  &c. 

Obdikabt.  In  Uie  Navy,  the  establishment 
of  the  shipping  not  in  actual  service.  An 
ordinary  seaman  is  one  not  qualified  to  take 
the  helm  or  sail  the  ship. 

Ov6iamrY  of  Wewf»to.  The  name  giv^i 
to  the  chaplain  of  the  prison  of  Newgate. 

Ortflaata.  In  plane  Cartesian  Geometry, 
each  point  is  determined  by  two  coordinates : 
one  of  these  being  distinguished  as  the  abscissa, 
while  the  other  is  term^  the  ordinate.    [Co- 

OBDnCATBS.] 

OrdliuitloB«  The  ceremony  of  confening 
orders  in  the  church,  which  is  derived,  by 
communities  that  admit  a  regular  commission 
and  succession  in  the  minist^  from  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  from  the  auUiority  of  Jesus 
Christ  Prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands 
are  mentioned  as  forming  ^art  of  the  ceremony 
of  ordination  of  deacons  m  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles;  and  ordination  is  even  now  con- 
ferred under  similar  forms  in  most  Christian 
churches. 

The  Romish  church  holds  ordination  to  be 
the  sixth  of  its  seven  sacraments;  it  is  re* 
garded  as  a  mystery  or  sacrament  by  the  Greek 
church  also ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the 
High  Church  party  in  the  church  of  England. 
In  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  all 
sacramental  character  is  repudiated,  and  the 
imposition  of  hands  retained  as  a  ceremony 
onfy. 

in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  church  the  term 
ordination  is  popularly  but  improperly  (Hill's 
Iiectures  on  jDivim/y)  applied  to  the  act  by 
which  a  licensed  preacher  or  probationer  is 
inducted  into  the  charge  of  a  particular  parish 
or  congregation. 

Ordaaaoo.  A  Military  term,  applied  ge- 
nerally to  Guns,  Mobtabs,  Howiibbbs  and 
Cabbonadbs.  The  accompanying  table  gives 
the  lengths,  weights,  calibres,  and  charjpies  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  ordnance  in  our 
service: — 
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KAtnra  of  Ovdnaiioo 

Lngth 

Welgbt 

CUitae 

GhAzge 

Berrioe  chiefly 
employed  for 

Smooth  Bobbd. 

Out  iron : — 

ft 

In. 

cwt* 

fnchet 

Vb, 

OS. 

10-inch  gun  •        .        .        • 

9 

4 

87 

10 

12 

0 

Land  &  sea  serr. 

O        l»           f»        •               •               •               • 

8 

0 

62 

805 

8 

0 

siege  gnn. 

68-poimd«r  gun     . 

10 

10 

112 

812 

18 

0 

L.S.  (long  ranges). 

68    „           n        •        •        • 

10 

0 

95 

If 

16 

0 

S.S.  (pivot  gun). 

32    „           „        •        •        • 

9 

6 

66 

6-41 

10 

0 

L.a  (fortresses). 

32    „           „        .        •        • 

9 

0 

60 

6-375 

8 

0 

siege  gun. 

24     ff           fi         •         •         • 

9 

6 

60 

6-823 

8 

0 

it        If 

18     „            »»         •         •         • 

8 

0 

38 

6-292 

6 

0 

position  gun. 

10-inch  howitcer    . 

6 

0 

42 

10 

6 

0 

It        If 

O       „                   fi              •              •              • 

4 

0 

22 

8 

8 

0 

If        If 

13-inch  mortar 

4 

6 

100 

18 

20 

^1  g 

SJ3.boinbaKlment. 

10     „          n          ... 

3 

9 

62 

10 

9 

Mi 

II               ff 

13 

8 

8 

36 

13 

9 

0  ^| 

i-s. 

10    „         „          ... 

2 

7 

18 

10 

4 

0    i 

ff                   ff 

8     »»          M          •         ?         " 

2 

1 

9 

8 

2 

oja 

fl                   ft 

Bronze: — 

9-poimder  gnn    ... 

6 

0 

13* 

4-2 

2 

8 

field  batteries. 

6    „         „          ... 

6 

0 

6 

3-66 

1 

8 

horse  aitilleiy. 

24-poiinder  howitzer 

4 

8 

'3 

6-72 

2 

8 

field  batteries. 

12    „               ,,    .        •        . 

8 

9 

4-68 

1 

4 

horse  artilleiy. 

Built  «jp:~- 

150-poiuider  gun  • 

100    „            „     .        .        . 

12 
10 

8 
0 

240 
126 

10*6 
9 

36 
20 

2} 

naTal   service  at 
close  quarters. 

BiFum. 

Muxgle4oading : — 

9-inch  gun  .... 

12 

8 

248 

9 

•      n        n    •          •          •           • 

11 

10 

140 

7 

7      t>        n     ■           •           •           • 

10 

5 

130 

7 

64-ponnder  ffan     . 
Wedffe,  hreechJoadiMg : — 

9 

3 

66 

6-3 

64-poander  gnn    . 

9 

2 

63} 

6-4 

Vent-piece,  hreeck-loading'.  — 

7-inch  gun  (heavj) 
7-inch  sun  (light) 
40-pounaer  gun     .        • 

10 
9 

0 
10 

81 
73 

7 
7 

12 
10 

0 
0 

L.a  and  aa 

10 

0  ' 

36 

4-76 

6 

0 

8.8.  and  position. 

20        „        „       .        .        . 

8 

0 

16 

8-76 

2 

8 

position, 
boat  service. 

20        .,        „       .        .        . 

6 

6 

12) 

M 

f 

f 

12        „        „       .        .        . 

6 

0 

8 

3 

1 

8 

field  batteries. 

9         ,t         f»        •         •         • 

6 

2 

6 

ft 

1 

2 

horse  artillery. 

^         w         »»        •         •         • 

5 

0 

» 

2-6 

0 

12 

colonial  or  naval. 

OrdBAnoet  Board  of*  The  name  given  to 
the  board  which  formerly  provided  the  troops 
of  the  line,  the  artillery  and  engineers,  tne 
militia,  and  the  nayr,  with  guns,  ammunition, 
and  arms  of  every  description.  The  Board  of 
Ordnance  also  superintended  the  affairs  of  the 
regiments  of  artillery  and  engineers,  the  pro- 
vision of  forage  for  the  whole  of  the  troops 
at  home,  and  &e  erection  of  fortifications  and 
military  works  at  home  and  abroad,  &c.  The 
Board  of  Ordnance  was  abolished  during  the 
Crimean  war,  and  its  functions  are  now  per- 
formed partly  by  the  War  Office,  and  in  part  by 
the  Horse  Guards. 

Ordonnanoo  (Fr.).  In  Architecture,  the 
right  assignment,  for  convenience  and  propriety, 
of  the  measure  of  the  several  apartments,  that 
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they  be  neither  too  lar|[e  nor  too  small  for 
the  purposes  of  the  building,  and  that  they 
be  conveniently  distributed  and  lighted.  This 
word  is  seldom  used,  as  the  seneral  arrange- 
ment of  the  plan  of  a  building  is  thought 
to  be  more  comprehensive,  and  the  sense  attri- 
buted to  ordinance  rather  clashes  with  the 
meaning  attributed  to  this  one. 

Oro  (Korse  aar,  Dan.  aare,  Ger.  ader,  a 
vein,  ores  being  frequently  found  running  like 
a  vein  through  the  rock).  Ores  are  the  mine- 
ral bodies  from  which  metals  are  extracted. 
Metals  exist  in  the  ores  in  one  of  the  four 
following  states:  1.  In  a  metallic  state,  and 
either  scmtary  or  combined  with  each  other ;  in 
the  latter  case  forming  alloys.  2.  Combined 
with  sulphur,  forming  sulphides  or  sulphurets. 
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3.  Combined  with   oxygen,   forming  oxides. 

4.  Combined  with  halogens  and  acids,  form- 
ing chlorides,  bromides,  carbonates,  phos- 
phates, &c.,  which  generally  go  by  the  name 
of  metallic  salts. 

The  ores  which  contain  the  useful  metals 
constitute  masses  in  rocks  of  different  kinds, 
or  are  distributed  in  lodes,  yeins,  nests,  con- 
cretions, or  beds,  with  stony  and  earthy 
admixtures,  the  whole  or  parts  of  which 
become  the  objects  of  mineral  exploration. 
These  stores  occur  in  different  geological  for- 
mations. 

The  strata  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate  and  the 
limestones  of  the  carboniferous  period  are 
in  Europe  especially  rich  in  the  ores  of  the 
yarious  metals.  There  is  hardly  any  kind  of 
ore  which  does  not  occur  there  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  become  the  object  of  mining 
operations,  and  many  are  found  nowhere  else. 
The  secondary  rocks  are  not  so  rich,  neither 
do  thjoy  contain  the  same  yariety  of  ores.  But 
this  order  of  things,  which  is  presented  by 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  is  far  from  forming  a  general  law; 
since  in  equinoctial  America  the  gneiss  is  but 
slightly  metalliferous;  while  the  areillaceous 
scSsts,  the  syenitic  porphyries,  ana  seyeral 
secondary  deposits,  yield  the  greater  portion 
of  the  immense  mineral  wealth  of  that  region 
of  the  globe. 

The  workable  ores  are  few  in  number,  being 
biostly  sulphurets,  oxides,  and  carbonates. 
These  occasionally  form  large  masses,  but 
more  frequently  they  are  blended  with  lumps 
of  quartz,  felspar,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
form  the  main  body  of  the  deposit.  The  ores 
are  arranged  (1)  in  layers  parallel  to  the 
strata  of  the  formation,  or  (2)  in  yeins  which 
trayerse  the  rock  in  all  directions,  or  ^3)  in 
nests  or  concretions  stationed  irregularly,  or 
finally  they  are  disseminated  in  small  parti- 
cles. The  following  general  obserrations  may 
proye  useful  as  presenting  a  condensed  out- 
line of  the  position  of  the  most  useful  ores : — 

1.  Tin  exists  as  stannic  acid  or  peroxide 
of  tin  principally  in  granite,  appearing  either 
in  interlaced  masses,  or  as  a  constituent  ^art 
of  the  rock  itself,  and  more  rarely  in  distmct 
yebs.  Tin-ore  is  also  found  in  alluyium,  filling 
up  low  situations  between  lofty  mountains. 

2.  Gold  occurs  either  in  beds  or  in  yeins ;  in 
the  former  case  it  is  frequently  in  crystalline 
focks ;  though  it  is  also  foima  in  limestone. 
The  gold  of  alluyial  districts  occurs,  as  well 
as  alluyial  tin,  among  the  debris  of  the  more 
ancient  rocks. 

3.  Silver  is  found,  particularly  in  yeins  and 
beds,  in  crystalline  and  metamoiphic  rocks; 
though  some  yeins  of  the  ores  of  this  metal 
Occur  in  secondary  strata.  The  rocks  richest 
in  it  are  gneiss,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  and  some 
yarieties  of  limestone.  Large  deposits  of  the 
richer  ores  of  silyer  are  rare  in  secondaiy  for- 
mations ;  but  the  metal  occurs  in  combination 
with  the  ores  of  copper,  and  is  almost  always 
present  with  galena. 
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4.  Copper  exists:  1.  In  crystalline  and 
metamorphic  rocks,  principally  in  the  state  of 
copper  pyrites,  in  beds,  in  masses,  or  in  yeins ; 

2.  In  stratified  paheozoic  rocks,  sometimes  in 
masses,  sometimes  in  yeins  of  copper  pyrites ; 

3.  In  secondary  strata,  especially  in  beds  of 
schist.  4.  It  is  also  found,  though  more 
rarely,  natiye  and  as  sub<K)xide  or  rub^  copper, 
and  as  carbonate  of.  copper  or  Malachite. 

5.  Lead  ores  (chiefly  oalena)  are  yery  gene- 
rally found  in.  yeins  in  limestone,  but  ako  in 
crystalline  rocks.  They  are  also  found  in  strata 
in  open  spaces  or  cayems,  and  in  yeins  among 
secondary  rocks,  associated  with  carbonate  and 
oxide  of  iron  and  calamine  (carbonate  of  zinc). 
The  ores  of  lead  are  sometimes  disseminated 
in  grains  through  more  recent  strata. 

6.  Iron  is  met  with  in  rocks  of  all  kinds  and 
of  all  ages.  Among  crystalline  ztxsks  magnetic 
iron-ore  and  i^pecular  iron-ore  occur  in  beds, 
sometimes  of  enormous  size,  or .  in  yeins.  The 
ores  of  red  or  brown  oxide  of  iron  [Hjexattti] 
are  found  generally  in  yeins,  or  occasionally  in 
masses  with  Bparzjr  iron^  both  in  crystalline 
and  metamorpnic  'rocks^  and  sometimes  in 
secondary  strata;  l>ut  more  frequently  in  the 
carboniferous  rocksj  as  beds  of  day-ironstone, 
of  globular  iron  oxide^  axid  carbonate  of  iron. 
In  alluyial  districts,  we  find  ores  of  day- 
ironstone,  granular  iron-ore,  bog-ore,  swamp- 
ore,  and  meadow-ore.  The  -iron  ores  in  cry- 
stalline rocks  often  exhibit  a  metallic  aspect, 
with  a  richness  amounting'  eyen  to  70  per  c«Dt. 
of  iron,  while  the  ores  in  stratified  formations 
are  in  general  more  earthy.  -  The  secondary 
and  alluyial  ores  present  the  appearance  of 
common  stone,  and  afibrd  not  more  than  20  per 
cent,  of  metaL 

7.  Mercury,  as  a  sulphuret^  mixed  with 
metal,  occurs  principally  m  clay  slate  and  old 
red  sandstone  in  disseminated  masses.  Both 
the  sulphuret  and  the  natiye  metal  are  mH 
witl^  occasionally  in  the  coal  measures,  al- 
though not  in  Greats  Britain. 

8.  Cobalt  occurs  as  arsenuret  and  sulphnrct 
in  yeins  in  crystalline  rocks ;  small  yeins  con- 
taining this  metal  are  also  found  in  secondary 
strata. 

9.  AnHmony  ocxivn  in*  yeins  among  crystal- 
line and  metamorphic  rocks,  usually  in  the 
state  of  sulphuret. 

10.  Bismuth  is  generally  met  with  native  in 
quartz  rock. 

11.  Nickel  occurs  chiefly  as  arsenuret  or 
sulphuret,  and  almost  inyaxiably  associated  with 
cobalt. 

12.  Zine  occurs  as  sulphuret,  or  blende,  in 
crystalline  rocks;  as  calamine,  in  secondaiy 
strata,  usually  along  with  oxide  of  iron,  and 
sometimes  with  sulphuret  of  lead. 

As  a  rule,  the  metal  of  all  ores  requires  to  be 
conyerted  into  an  oxide  before  smelting.  This 
transformation  into  oxide  is  generally  «ffc<^ 
by  roasting  it  in  a  current  of  air,  either  in  heaps 
interstratified  with  sufficient  fdel,  or  on  the  floor 
of  a  reycrberatory  furnace.  The  oxidised  ore 
is  then  reduced  to  metal  by  being  heated  wit" 
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coal  or  other  carbonaceous  matter  in  a  suitable 
furnace. 

It  is  probable  that  the  carbonaceous  matter  em- 
ployed in  this  process  is  not  the  imTnediaie  agent 
of  reduction ;  but  that  it  is  first  transformed  by 
the  atmospheric  oxygen  into  carbonic  oxide, 
which  gaseous  product  penetrates  the  interior 
substance  of  the  oxides,  decomposing  them,  and 
carrying  off  their  oxygen  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonic acid.  That  this  is  the  true  mode  of 
action,  is  evident  from  the  well-known  fact 
that  an  intermixture  of  ores  and  charcoal  is 
not  always  necessaiy  to  reduction,  but  merely 
an  interstratification  of  the  two,  without  inti- 
mate contact  of  the  particles.  In  this  case, 
the  carbonic  acid  which  is  generated  at  the 
lower  surfaces  of  contact  of  the  strata,  rising 
up  through  the  first  bed  of  ignited  charcoal  or 
coke,  becomes  converted  into  carbonic  oxide, 
which,  passing  up  through  the  next  layer  of 
ure,  seizes  the  oxysen  of  the  latter,  reduces  it 
to  metal,  and  is  itself  thereby  transformed 
once  more  into  carbonic  acid ;  and  so  on  in 
continual  alternation.  It  may  be  laid  down, 
however,  as  a  general  rule,  that  tJlie  reduction 
is  the  more  rapid  and  complete  the  more  inti- 
mate the  mixture  of  the  charcoal  and  the  me- 
tallic oxide  has  been,  because  the  formation  of 
both  the  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  be- 
comes thereby  more  easy  and  direct 

Oreads  (Gr.  iptidJies).  In  Greek  Mythology, 
nymphs  of  the  mountains.     [Ntkfhs.] 

Orelline*  A  colouring  principle  obtained 
from  annotta  (Bixa  oreUand).     [Bdune.] 

Oreodoxa  (Gr.  tf^r,  mountain,  and  8^|a, 
credit).  A  genus  of  Palms,  one  species  of 
which,  0.  olcraceay  the  Cabbage  Palm  of  the 
West  Indies,  furnishes  an  esculent  vegetable ; 
the  heart  of  young  leaves,  which  forms  the 
*  cabbage,'  being  eaten  when  boiled.  The  pith 
affords  a  kind  of  sago,  and  the  fruits  yield  oil. 

Orexls  (Gr.).  A  term  applied  in  medicine 
to  the  appetite,  or  a  sense  of  hunger. 

Orfray  (Fr.  orfroi).  A  species  of  embroi- 
dered cloth  of  gold,  worn  anciently  by  the  kings 
and  nobles  of  England,  and  in  a  less  cosUy 
form  by  the  king's  guards. 

Org^an  (Gr.  opyayoy,  an  instrwnent).  In 
Biology,  organ  lias  diverse  significations.  The 
chief  constituent  idea  is  toork  for  a  special  end : 
thus,  the  heart  is  the  organ  of  circulation; 
the  lungs,  the  orfjan  of  respiration  ;  the  liver, 
Ihn  organ  of  bilification,  &c.  But,  also,  in- 
cipient stages  in  the  developement  or  formation 
of  parts  are  called  the  organs  of  such ;  e.  g. 
the  periosteum  is  the  organ  of  bone^  the  jndp 
is  the  dentine  organ ;  other  parts  of  the  grow- 
ing complex  tooth  are  the  enamel  organ,  cement 
organ,  &c.  The  parts  in  which  independent 
cells,  with  special  powers,  originate,  are  also 
caMed  the  organs  of  such ;  as,  e.g.,  the  ovary 
is  the  organ  of  ovulation  ;  tlie  testis  the  organ 
of  semination.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
the  part  which  the  more  or  less  condensed  cel- 
lular basis,  or  stromu,  of  the  ovary  or  the 
testis  may  take  in  the  production  of  the  germ- 
cells  or  sperm-cells  and  spermatozoa,  is  very 
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\  different  firom  that  which  the  heart  performs  in 
the  motion  of  the  blood,  or  the  lungs  in  the 
mutation  of  the  air  inspired. 

Obgak.  In  Music,  a  wind  instrument; 
80  called  by  way  of  eminence,  being  indeed 
perhaps  less  an  instrument  than  a  machine 
containing  a  collection  of  instruments,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  mechanical  orchestra,  under 
the  command  of  a  single  performer*s  fingers 
on  the  key-board.  This  instrument  was  in- 
vented at  an  early  period,  though  nmtil  the 
eighth  century  it  was  probably  but  little  used. 
The  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  it ;  and,  m  the  tenth  book  of  his  Archi- 
tecture,  Vitruvius  d^cribes  an  hydraulic  organ 
which  was  played,  or  rather  blown,  by  the 
fall  of  water,  but  in  what  precise  manner 
is  not  known.  The  emperor  Julian  eulogises 
this  instrument  in  an  epigram ;  and  St. 
Jerome  speaks  of  one,  with  twelve  pair  of 
bellows,  which  might  be  heard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  thousand  paces;  and  of  another, 
at  Jerusalem,  which  might  be  heard  at  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Its  invention  is  attributed 
to  Ctesibius,  a  barber  of  Alexandria. 

Large  organs  are  usually  compound  instru- 
ments, containing  several  distinct  organs  en- 
closed in  one  case,  and  each  having  its  own 
row  of  keys.  The  laigest  or  principal  of  them 
is  called  the  great  or^n ;  a  smaller  one,  the 
choir  organ ;  another  is  called  the  swell  organ, 
from  its  being  enclosed  in  a  box  with  shutters 
that  may  be  opened  to  give  a  swelling  effect  to 
the  sound ;  and  there  is  sometimes  a  fourth 
organ  for  special  solo  stops,  called  the  solo 
organ.  All  large  instruments  have  also  a 
separate  organ  to  be  played  upon  by  the  feet| 
called  the  pedal  organ. 

•  The  key-boards  of  organs  vary  in  extent ; 
but  the  compass  now  in  general  use  here  and  on 
the  Continent^  is  from  C  G  (8  feet)  to  F  in  alt.,  4^ 
octaves :  the  pedal  clavier  has  usually  a  com- 
pass of  2^  or  2J  octaves,  from  C  C  C  to  E  or  F. 
Each  key,  being  pressed  down  with  the  finger, 
opens  a  valve,  and  admits  the  compressed  air 
from  the  bellows  into  a  passage  formed  in  the 
sound-board,  corresponding  lengthwise  with 
as  many  holes  as  there  are  rows  of  pipes; 
and  the  holes  of  each  row  are  openea  and 
shut  by  a  register  or  ruler  pierced  with 
holes  equal  in  number  to  the  keys.  By  draw- 
ing the  register  the  holes  of  one  row  are 
opened,  because  they  correspond  with  those 
of  the  passage  below ;  so  that,  by  opening  a 
Talve,  the  air  compresifk^  in  the  sound-board 
bv  means  of  bellows  finds  its  passage  into  the 
pipes  which  correspond  to  the  open  holes  of 
the  register.  By  pushing  the  register  or  stop, 
the  holes  therein  not  answering  to  any  of 
those  of  the  sound-board,  the  row  of  pipes 
answering  to  the  register  so  pushed  is  ihut.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  by  drawing  several  of 
these  registers  or  stops,  corresponding  rows  of 
pipes  are  opened. 

Organ  pipes  are  of  two  sorts,  flute  pipes  and 
reed  pipes,  of  each  of  which  there  are  several 
species.    Flute  pipes  consist,  first,  of  a  foot^ 
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which  is  hollow  and  receives  the  wind  that  sounds 
the  pipe ;  second,  the  body  of  the  pipe,  which  is 
fastened  to  the  foot.  Between  the  foot  and  the 
body  of  the  pipe  is  a  diaphragm  or  partition, 
having  a  little  long  narrow  aperture  to  let  out 
the  wind ;  over  this  aperture  is  the  mouth, 
whose  upper  tip,  being  horizontal,  cuts  the 
wind  as  it  escapes  through  the  aperture,  and 
sets  it  in  vibration,  so  causing  the  sound.  The 
pipes  are  made  either  of  pewter,  of  lead  mixed 
with  a  certain  portion  of  tin,  or  of  wood.  The 
metal  pipes  are  generally  cylindrical,  open  at 
their  extremities,  and  clear  in  their  sound. 
The  wooden  pipes  are  made  square  on  the  plan, 
and  their  extremities  are  generally  stopped 
with  a  plug  or  tompion  covered  wiUi  leather, 
so  as  to  be  air-tight.  The  soimd  of  these  is 
softer.  The  longest  pipes  yield  the  gravest, 
the  shortest  the  most  acute  soimds.  The 
pipes,  however,  which  are  stopped  have  only 
half  the  length  of  those  that  are  open,  for 
the  same  sound. 

The  reed  pipes  consist  of  a  foot  to  carry  the 
wind  to  the  reed,  a  thin  tongue  of  hard  brass, 
whose  extremity  is  fitted  into  a  kind  of  mould 
by  a  wooden  plug.  Its  other  extremity  is  at 
liberty  ;  so  that  the  wind  causes  it  to  vibrate 
or  shake ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
that  part  of  the  tongue  which  is  at  liberty  is 
the  depth  of  the  sound.  After  passing  the 
reed,  the  wind  traverses  a  lonff  pipe  whose 
dimensions  and  shape  give  ebaracter  and 
quality  to  the  sound. 

The  continental  nations  have  been  much  in 
advance  of  the  Engtish  in  organ-building,  the 
large  organs  of  Qermanv  and  France  being 
masterpieces  of  design  and  workmanship. 

At  the  period  of  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  the  oigans  of  this  country  had  fallen 
much  into  decay,  and  the  art  of  building 
them  was  then  renewed  here  by  the  cele- 
brdted  Bernard  Schmidt  (who,  to  distin- 
guish him  from  his  nephews,  Gbrard  and 
Bernard,  by  whom  he  was  accompanied, 
obtained  the  name  of  Father  Smith)  and  by 
Harris,  from  France.  The  celebrated  organ 
at  the  Temple  church  was  built  by  the  first- 
named  person. 

The  science  of  organ-building  has  of  late 
years  again  revived  in  this  country,  and  we 
have  now  many  large  organs  in  England  which 
will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  those 
abroad ;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  those 
in  the  town  halls  at  Birmingham  and  Leeds, 
in  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  and  in  St. 
Paul's  Cath^ral,  London. 

OrffftB  Point.  In  Music,  the  same  as 
Pbdal  Point  [which  see]. 

Orfmalo  Analysts.  That  part  of  chemical 
manipulation  which  has  for  its  object  the  as- 
certaming  of  the  composition  and  constitution 
of  organic  compounds.  These  may  be  natural 
compounds  whose  matter  has  been  built  up 
under  the  influence  of  animal  or  vegetable  life; 
or  artificial  compounds  derived  from  the  natural 
ones,  or  constructed  from  their  elements  by  the 
skill  of  the  chemist. 
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Organic  analysis  is  first  proximate.  As  each 
animal  or  vegetable  has  several  limbs  and 
organs,  so  also  ite  tissues  are  composed  of  many 
different  compoimds.  These  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  consecutive  application  of 
mechanical  dunntegration,  the  action  of  sol- 
vents, and  fractional  precipitation,  distillation, 
and  crystallisation  of  the  resulting  products. 
Individuality  of  compounds  is  determined  by 
constancy  of  properties :  specific  gravity,  taste, 
odour,  touch,  appearance,  boiling-point  if  vola- 
tile, melting-point  if  fusible,  and  especially  ele- 
mentary composition.  In  determining  the  List, 
however,  another  series  of  operations  is  requi- 
site :  these  constitute  what  is  known  as  tdti- 
mate  organic  analysis. 

Organic  compounds  being  for  the  most  part 
composed  of  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  ultimate  analysis  is 
chiefly  directed  to  the  ascertaining  of  the 
centesimal  amounts  of  these  elemente.  Com- 
bustibility is  a  characteristic  of  such  bodies. 
Flesh  or  wood,  parchment  or  paper,  readily 
bum  away  when  thrown  into  a  fire.  More- 
over, at  such  a  high  temperature,  and  with 
an  ample  supply  of  air,  the  products  of 
their  combustion  are  always  the  same.  The 
carbon  forms  earbonio  acid,  and  the  hydrogen 
water,  whilst  the  nitrogen  escapes  chiefly  in 
the  unoombined  state.  The  composition  of 
carbonic  acid  and  water  is  constant  Obviously, 
therefore,  if  aciven  weight  of  any  organic  body 
be  burnt,  and  the  products  of  ite  combustion 
be  separately  collected  and  weighed,  a  simple 
calculation  will  give  the  amounte  of  each  ele- 
ment originally  existing  in  it.  This  can  be 
done  with  groat  exactness.  A  few  grains  of 
the  substance  only  are  operated  on.  This 
quantity,  being  first  accurately  weighed,  is  com- 
pletely burnt  by  being  mixed  with  oxide  of 
copper  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  long  narrow 
glass  tube  dosed  at  one  end  and  having  at  the 
other  certein  arrangemente  for  collecting  the 
producto  formed.  The  latter  pass  first  over  some 
pieces  of  chloride  of  calcium,  or  other  powerful 
water-absorbing  body,  contained  in  a  small 
glass  tube  which  has  previously  been  accu- 
rately weighed.  The  increase  in  weight  of  this 
tube  at  the  close  of  the  experiment  gives 
the  exact  amount  of  water  formed :  one-nintli 
of  this  is  hydrogen.  The  producte  next  pass 
through  a  curr^  and  bulbed  tube  contain- 
ing solution  of  potash,  which  has  also  been 
previotisly  weighed.  Here  the  carbonic  acid  is 
absorbed;  and  in  this  case  also  the  increase 
in  weight,  when  the  burning  is  finished,  gives 
the  exact  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  of  which 
three-elevenths  by  weight  are  carbon.  Nitro- 
gen is  estimated  bv  a  second  distinct  opera- 
tion, depending  either  upon  ite  measurement 
as  gas,  or  ite  determination  by  weight  as 
double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium. 
The  amount  of  carbon,  of  hydrogen,  and  of 
nitrogen  existing  in  a  given  weight  of  sub- 
stance being  thus  ascertained,  the  difference 
between  their  collective  weights  and  the 
weight  of  the  substance  taken  will,  of  course. 
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be  the  woight  of  the  oxygen  which  exists  in 
that  substance  if  the  latter  consist  of  these 
four  elements  only. 

Orranlo  Bases.  Organic  compounds 
having  alkaline  properties.  They  are  mostly 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen, 
and  sometimes  oxrgen  or  sulphur,  and  exist 
naturally  in  animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  or 
are  made  artificially  by  the  chemist.  Qui- 
nine, morphine,  and  strychnine  are  examples 
of  natural  organic  bases,  or  alkaloids  as  toey 
are  commonly  termed;  ethylamine,  aniline, 
and  urea,  are  organic  bases  that  can  be  arti- 
ficially produced. 

The  composition  add  properties  of  the  natu- 
ral bases  are  well  known ;  but  their  constitu- 
tion, except  in  very  few  cases,  has  not  yet  been 
determinwi.  They  all  contain  nitrogen.  The 
artificial  organic  bases  are  mostly  derived 
from  ammonia,  by  the  replacement  of  its  hy- 
drogen by  organic  radicals,  and  hence  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  natural  alkaloids  are 
similarly  built  up. 

The  prominently  alkaline  inorganic  bases 
have  names  ending  in  a  or  ia.  Thus  potassa, 
soda,  ammonta,  baiyta,  strontia,  magnesm. 
The  organic  bases  are  distinguished  hy  the 
termination  ine.  Thus  methylamtn^,  amyl- 
2Lmine,  phenjlamtn^.  Their  derivation  from 
ammonia  is  indicated  by  the  syllable  am. 
ThuS)  methylamine,  amylamine,  phenylaTnine. 
The  name  of  the  particular  organic  radical 
which  has  replaced  tne  hydrogen  in  the  ammo- 
nia is  introduced  in  full  into  the  name  of  the 
base.  Thus,  me^Ay/amine,  amy^mine,  phenyl- 
amine.  The  organic  bases  collectively  are  called 
amines.  But  these  amines  may  be  derived  from 
a  single,  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  atom  of 
ammonia.  We  thus  have  iTumamines,  «?tamines, 
fnamines  and  tetraniitits.  The  constitution 
of  the  whole  of  them  is  seen  by  a  glance  at  the 

following  table,  where  N  <  H  represents  ammo- 

nia,  this  body  bemg  composed  of  one  atom  of 
the  element  nitrogen  combmed  with  three  atoms 
of  hydrogen,  and  R  indicates  an  atom  of  any 
monatomic  basylous  radical  like  ethyl,  R'' 
an  atom  of  a  jiatomic  radical  like  ethylene, 
and  R"'  an  atom  of  a  triatomic  radical,  &c 
[Notation,  Chemical.] 
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I      The  monamine  class  has  many  members: 
methylamine,  dimethylamine,   and  trimethyl- 
[  amine  ;  ethylamine,  diethylamine,  and  tricthyl- 
amine ;  tritylamine,   propylamine,  amylamine, 
diamylamine,   and  triamylamine,  being  illus- 
trations.     The  prefixes  di  and  tri  in  these 
names  have  the  usual  signification :  they  in- 
dicate respectively  two  and  three  atoms  of  the 
body  whose  name  they  immediately  precede. 
Thus  diethylamine  is  a  secondary  monamine 
whose  two  radicals  are  ethyl.     Where  these 
syllables  precede  that  of  am  they  indicate  two, 
three,  &c.  atoms  of  ammonia,  as  in  the  diamines. 
Thus  diethylene-diphenyl- diamine  is  a  tertiary 
diamine  derived  from  two  atoms  of  ammonia 
by  the  replacement  of  four  atoms  of  hydrogen 
by  two  of  the  diatomic  radical  ethylene,  the 
remaining  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  giving  place 
to  two  of  the  radical  phenyl.     In  this  dia- 
mine an   illustration  is   also  afiTorded  of  the 
way  in  which  two  or  three  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen may  be  replaced  by  a  single  atom  of  a 
radical ;  that  radical,  however,  being  diatomic 
or  triatomic,  i.e.  having  the  same  saturating 
power  as  the  two  or  three  atoms  of  the  single 
element. 

Some  organic  bases  contain  phosphorus, 
arsenic,  and  antimony  in  the  place  of  nitrogen, 
^ving  rise  to  phosphines,  arsines,  and  sti- 
bines ;  and  a  tew  (diamines)  contain  both 
phosphorus  and  nitrogen,  the  compounds  being 
called  pho»phamine8. 

The  artificial  organic  bases  are  generally 
formed  by  the  direct  substitution  of  organic 
radicals  for  the  hydrogen  in  ammonia,  and 
to  a  smaller  extent  by  the  action  of  re- 
ducing agents  iipon  the  nitro-compounds  of 
the  same  radicals.  Some  of  them  are  also 
produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  nitrogrnous 
bodies,  and  by  the  aid  of  fermentation  and 
putrefaction. 

Orgranio  Componnds,  Classtfloation  of. 
No  perfect  system  of  accomplishing  this  has 
hitherto  been  proposed.  Himdreds  of  new 
chemical  compounds  and  of  new  facts  concern- 
ing old  compounds  are  yearly  discovered, 
whilst  our  knowledge  of  the  constitution 
or  internal  arrangement  of  well-known  com- 
pounds is  still  imperfect  These  two  circum- 
stances alone  are  obviously  sufficient  to  pre- 
clude for  the  present  the  attainment  of  what 
otherwise  is  so  desirable.  Yet  some  sort  of 
system  of  classification  must  be  employed,  if 
only  for  purposes  of  convenience,  generalisa- 
tion, comparison,  and  description.  Gerhardt's 
plan  is  doubtless  the  best  nitherto  proposed. 
According  to  this  system  a  number  of  sub- 
stances more  or  less  connected  with  each  other 
are  formed  into  a  group  under  the  name  of  the 
chief  acid  existing  among  them.  Thus  the  ethylic 
group,  allylic  group,  the  propionic,  angelic,  suc- 
cinic and  gludc  groups.  Such  groups,  again, 
are  arranged  under  different  aeries,  the  name  of 
each  of  which  is  taken  from  that  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  groups.  Thua  all  the  above- 
named  groups  are  collectively  termed  the  pro- 
pionic   series.      In  like  manner  the  formic, 
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acetic,  yaleric,  caprylic,  stearic  and  other  series 
are  made  up,  and  form  collectively  one  great 
section  of  oi^ganic  oompoimds ;  another  section 
being  that  containing  the  benzoic,  toluic, 
cuminic,  and  other  scries.  The  vegetable  acids 
of  secondary  importance,  the  alkaloids  and  some 
neutral  principles,  with  the  two  sections  men- 
tioned, are  the  divisions  of  Gerhardt's  system. 
(Gerhardt)  Traiti  de  Ckimie  Organique,  U  i. 
p.  121.) 

OrffttAto  Componnda,  Constltntlon  of. 
The  organic  principles  in  animal  tissues  are 
derived  from  &ose  of  vegetable  tissue-s,  and  the 
latter  we  know  to  be  formed  almost  entirely  from 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia.  All  organic 
compounds,  therefore,  are  probably  primarily 
derived  from  these  three  common  substances, 
and  are  in  fact  constructed  upon  them  as  on  a 
framework.  Adding  to  this  triad  hydrogen, 
tile  analogua  of  radicals,  we  have  four  bodies 
which  may  be  considered  typical  of  all  organic 
compounds.  This  view  is  known  in  chemistry 
as  the  doctrine  of  types,  and  is  now,  with  some 
modifications,  genersUly  adopted.      [Notatigit, 

CUBMICAL.] 

The  true  constitution  or  internal  architec- 
ture of  an  organic  body  is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  matter  to  determine  experimentally. 
Yet  it  is  a  most  fascinating  branch  of  study, 
for  while  it  affords  a  field  for  the  exercise  of 
that  love  of  discovery  which  is  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  innate  in  every  man,  it  offers  at 
the  same  time  certain  success  to  the  patient 
worker — success,  however,  which  (while  tho- 
roughly practical)  is  sufficiently  dependent 
on  theory  to  make  all  that  relates  to  it  con- 
tinuously interesting.  In  short,  the  chemist 
may  be  said  to  accomplish  his  object  by  taking 
to  pieces  his  compound,  with  the  aid  of  all  the 
instruments  that  art  and  nature,  or  rather 
matter  and  force,  can  furnish,  and  then 
confirming  his  results  by  putting  the  pieces 
together  again.  Either  process  alone  throws 
great  light  upon  his  undertaking ;  but  if  both 
are  successful,  his  end  may  be  said  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  constitution  of 
a  t^'pical  series  of  organic  compounds,  see 
that  of  ammonia  in  the  article  on  Oboamic 
Bases. 

Orfttaio  Be«oiiptlon  of  Cnrvo*.  In 
Geometry,  the  description  of  curves  on  a  plane 
by  moans  of  instruments ;  as  the  circle  is 
described  by  a  pair  of  compasses,  the  ellipse 
by  means  of  a  thread  passing  round  two  pins 
in  the  foci,  the  epicycloids  by  the  revolution  of 
circles  on  the  circumferences  of  other  circles, 
the  conchoid  by  means  of  the  trammel^  the 
dssoid  bv  the  motion  of  a  rectangular  ruler, 
&c.  (Schooten's  Exercitationea  Mathemaiica; 
Newton's  Arith,  Universalia;  Maclaurin's  Geo- 
meiria  Organica,  &c.) 

OrfTSAio  ]>lsaaso«  A  disease  in  which 
the  structure  of  an  orsan  is  morbidly  altered ; 
opposed  to  functiontu  disease,  in  which  the 
secretions  or  functions  only  are  deranged, 
without  any  apparent  change  of  organisation. 
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Tuberculated  induration  of  the  liver  is  an 
organic  or  structural  disease  of  that  viscus; 
the  secretion  of  viscid  unhealthy  bile  ia  a 
functional  derangement  of  it. 

Orvaaio  Ziaws.  In  modem  Political 
phraseology,  the  name  given  to  laws  directly 
concerning  the  fundamental  parts  of  the  con- 
stitution of  a  state.  According  to  the  din- 
tinction  taken  by  some  French  wnters* 
fundamental  laws  are  merely  declaratory, 
containing  the  principles  or  theory  of  go- 
vernment, while  organic  laws  are  those  which, 
apply  those  principles  to  the  actual  condition 
of  society  by  positive  enactment,  and  add  the 
sanction  of  punishment. 

Orfttaio  XadlcaLk  Chemical  substances 
which  ^nerallv  play  the  same  part  as  the 
inorganic  simple  radicals  or  elements,  but 
which  are  composed  of  two  or  three  elements. 
Chlorine,  sulphur,  and  the  other  electro-nega- 
tive inorganic  nidicals,  or  non-metallic  ele- 
ments, have  their  organic  representatives  in 
cyanogen,  acetyl,  formyl,  &c.,  while  hydrogen 
and  the  positive  inorganic  radicals,  the 
metals,  have  their  organic  analogues  in  ethyl, 
amyl,  phenyl,  &c  The  organic  radicals  form 
salts  analogous  to  inorganic  salts,  and  both 
are  amenable  to  the  laws  of  double  decom- 
position. Thus,  for  example,  the  compounda 
of  the  inorganic  radical  potassium  may  be 
tabulated  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  organic  radical  ethyl  in  the  following 
manner : — 


Potasdnm        .       .       . 

Oxide  of  iwtaniam  . 

H  jdrated  oxide  of  potas- 

sitim  (caustic  potash)  . 
Chloride,  bromide,  iodide 

of  potasRium 
Cyanide  of  potaasinm 
Sulphate  of  potash  .       . 

Bisnlphato  of  potash 

Lo,  iic  kc 


Ethvl. 

Oxide  of  ethyl  (ether). 

Hydratod  oxide  of  ethjl 

(alcohol). 
Chloride,  bromide,  iodide 

of  ethyl. 
(Cyanide  of  ethyL 
Sulphate  of  ether. 
f  Bisulphate  of  ether  (sol- 
\     phovinic  acid). 
Lo.  &c.  &C. 


Several  of  the  organic  radicals  have  been 
obtained  in  a  separate  state  by  the  action  of 
zinc  upon  their  iodides,  and  by  the  action  of 
nascent  oxygen  upon  the  fatty  adds. 

Orfanlo  Mainalnsi     [Gbologt.] 

Orffaaiata.  The  old  name  given  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  to  those  priests  who. 
organised  or  sang  in  parts.  The  name 
organists  of  the  htUldujah  was  applied  in  the 
thirteenth  century  to  certain  priests  who  as- 
sisted in  the  performance  of  the  mass.  They 
were  generally  four  in  number,  and  derived 
their  name  from  singing  in  parts,  or  organ- 
ising the  melody  appropriated  to  the  word 
halleli^ah. 

Orfaao-motallio  Bodiea.  Etymolo^cal- 
ly,  any  organic  chemical  compound  containing 
a  metal  is  an  organo-metallic  body.  In  this 
sense  the  metallic  acetates  and  other  salts  of 
organic  acids  with  metallic  oxides  are  members 
of  this  class.  But  conventionally,  an  organo- 
metallic  body  is  a  chemical  compound  in  which 
an  organic  radical  is  directly  united  with  a 
metal,  whereas  in  the  com  pounds  just  mentioned 
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the  metal  is  linked  to  the  organic  part  by  the  in- 
tervention of  oxygen .  These  remarkable  bodies 
are  moulded  on  the  type  of  the  inorganic 
chloride  or  oxide,  &c.,  of  the  metal  existing  in 
them.  Potassium,  sodium,  magnesium,  zinc,  and 
cadmium  form  with  chlorine  protochlorides ; 
their  compounds  with  methyl,  ethyl,  and  other 
radicals  are  proto-compounds.  The  chloride 
of  aluminium  is  a  sesqui-chloride ;  the  onl^ 
organo-compounds  of  that  metal  are  sesqui- 
compounds.  Tin  forms  with  chlorine  three 
chlorides;  it  forms  with  radicals  three  different 
organo-bodies.  The  same  law  also  holds  with 
bismuth,  lead,  mercury,  antimony,  arsenic,  and 
tellurium. 

The  organo-metallic  bodies  containing  highly 
basylous  or  electro-positive  metals  are  charac- 
terised by  intense  cnemical  energy.  Exposed 
to  the  air,  their  combination  with  oxygen  is 
in  some  cases  so  rapid  that  heat  and  light  are 
produced ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  spon- 
taneously combustible,  the  metal  burning  to 
oxide,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  to  carbonic  acid 
and  water.  The  relative  chemical  energy  of 
organo-metallic  bodies  seems  to  be  dependent 
on  the  degree  of  positive  or  basylous  energy  of 
the  metal  and  on  the  smaUness  in  weight  of 
the  organic  radical.  Thus  zincethyl  has  more 
energetic  affinities  than  either  mercury-ethyl 
or  zincamyl. 

Orffanoirenasls  (Gr.  Bpycufov,  and  y4v€attt 
birth).  In  Botany,  the  gradual  formation  of  an 
organ,  from  its  earliest  stage. 

Orffanoirnipl&y  (Or,  ipnfovov^  and  ypi^, 
1  describe).  In  Botany,  a  term  usually  applied 
to  an  account  of  the  structure  of  plants.  It 
comprises  all  that  relates  to  the  various  forms 
of  tissue  of  which  plants  are  anatomically 
constructed ;  explains  the  exact  oiganisation  of 
all  those  parts  through  which  the  vital  func- 
tions are  performed ;  and  teaches  the  relation 
which  one  part  bears  to  another,  with  the 
dependence  of  the  whole  upon  the  common 
system.     [Botany.] 

OrffaBOB  (6r. ).  In  Philosophical  language, 
a  word  nearly  synonymous  with  method^  and 
implying  a  body  of  rules  and  canons  for  the  di- 
rection of  the  scientific  faculty,  either  generally 
or  in  reference  to  some  particular  department. 
For  an  account  of  the  Organon  of  Aristotle  and 
that  of  Bacon,  see  Abistotslian  Philosopht 
and  Bacokian  Philosophy  respectively. 

OnreB't  (Fr.).  A  sweetened  emulsion  of 
almonds,  usuallv  flavoured  by  a  few  bitter  al- 
monds and  a  little  orange-flower  water.  Muci- 
lage of  gum  arabic  is  also  sometimes  added. 

Orfles  (Gr.  tpyio,  any  rites  or  religious 
performances,  from  Ibpya,  as  lipSciv,  to  work^  is 
employed  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  taerafacere). 
A  name  originally  applicable  to  all  sacriflces 
with  certain  ceremonies;  afterwards,  given  espe- 
cially to  the  mysteries  of  Dion^rsus  (Bacchus), 
and  then  extended  to  mysteries  m  general.  For 
the  influence  of  foreign  religions  systems  on 
the  Greek  orgies,  see  Mystkbhs. 

Orgruos  (^-V  III  Fortification,  long  and 
thick  pieces  of  wood  shod  with  iron,  and  sus- 
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pended  each  by  a  separate  rope  over  a  gate  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  be  let  fall  and  stop  it  up  upon  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.  The  term  also  aenotos 
a  number  of  gun -barrels,  so  joined  that  they 
may  be  discharged  all  at  once ;  these  are  some- 
times used  to  defend  breaches. 

Orielialeiun  (Gr.  iptixa^os).  Literally, 
mountain  brass.  This  was  the  name  given  to 
a  peculiar  kind  of  mixed  metal  in  general  use 
amonff  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.    It  is 

I  proved  to  have  been  made  on  much  the  same 
basis  as  brass ;  but  various  opinions  have  been 
entertained  respecting  the  precise  nature  of  the 
ingredients  employed  in  its  composition,  and  no 
definite  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  on  the 

;  subject. 

Oiiel  (of  uncertain  derivation).  In  MediReval 
Architecture,  a  projection  from  a  building,  or  a 
recess  within  it,  such  as  a  closet,  a  window, 
or  a  private  chamber. 

I      Orient  (Lat.   oriens,    from   orior,   I  rise). 

I  The  east  or  eastern  part  of  the  horizon.     In 

!  Surveying,  to  orient  a  plan  signifies  to  mark 
its  situation  or  bearing  with  respect  to  the  four 

:  cardinal  points. 

I      Oriental  (Lat  orientals).    A  term  applied 

;  by  lapidaries  and  jewellers  to  a  variety  of  pre- 
cious stones  without  any  reference  to  the  coun- 
tries from  which  they  are  brought.  The  word 
oriental  is,  also,  frequently  coupled  with  the 
names  of  certain  stones  between  which  there 
is  no  relation  except  in  colour,  or  some  other 
trivial  resemblance.  Thus,  a  sapphire  when  it 
has  a  tinge  of  red,  imparting  to  the  original  blue 
a  lilac  or  violet  colour,  which  thus  causes  it  to 
form  a  sort  of  passage  from  true  sapphire  to 
ruby,  is  called  by  jewellers  Oriental  Ajntthyst; 
sapphire  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour  becomes 
Oriental  Emerald^  and  Oriental  Peridot ;  or  if 
of  a  yellow  colour,  or  yellow  mixed  with  red. 
Oriental  Topaz;  while  reddish-brown  varieties 
of  the  same  gem  are  known  as  Oriental 
Hyacinth, 

Oriental  Alabaster.  Stalagmitic  car- 
bonate of  lime.    In  ancient  times  this   stone 

!  is  said  to  have  been  procured  chiefly  from 
Egypt.  It  is  now  obtained  from  the  Py- 
renees, Chili,  and  also  from  the  province  of 
Oran  in  Algeria,  where  a  veiy  beautiful  kind 
has  lately  been  rediscovered,  which  takes  an 
exquisite  polish,  and  is  manufactured  into 
ornamental  articles  under  the  name  of  onyx 
marble. 

Orilloe  (Lat.  orifldum).  The  word  ort- 
fice  is  used,  in  Engineering,  to  express  the 
opening  through  which  the  steam  is  introduced 
into  or  from  an  engine,  or  through  which 
water  is  forced;  it  is  employed  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  word  port  in  all  works  upon 
machinery. 

Orlflamme  or  AnrUtamme  (Fr.).  The 
ancient  royal  standard  of  France.  It  was  the 
banner  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  the  abbot  to  the  lord-prot«ctor  of  the 
convent  whenever  engaged  in  the  field  on  its 
behalf.  This  protectorship  was  attached  to 
the  couotship  of  Vexin ;  and  when  that  county 
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was  added  to  the  possessions  of  the  crown 
by  Philip  I.,  this  banner,  which  he  bore  in  con- 
sequence., became  in  time  the  great  standard  of 
the  monarchy.  By  some  it  is  said  to  have  been 
lost  at  Agincourt ;  but,  according  to  others,  its 
last  display  in  the  field  was  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII.  Its  derivation  is  uncertain  :  ac- 
cording to  some,  '  quasi  auri  flamma.'  Accord- 
ing to  count  de  Gebelin,  the  last  syllable  is 
the  same  with/an<>»  (Ger.  fabae).  Felibien 
says  it  was  still  to  be  seen,  in  1535,  in  an 
abbey,  almost  devoured  by  moths.  {Mhm,  de 
VAcad.  des  hiscr.  vol.  xiii.) 

OrlgraBum  (Gr.  opiya¥ov).  The  genus  of 
Lalnaia  which  yields  the  sweet  herb  known 
as  Marjoram.  The  Wild  Marjoram,  0.  vulgare^ 
is  found  in  limestone  and  chalky  districts ;  this 
yields  a  stimulant  acrid  oil  sold  in  the  shops  as 
oil  of  thyme.  There  are  two  or  three  kinds 
cultivated  as  garden  herbs,  namely  0.  Majo- 
rana,  the  Sweet  or  Knotted  Marjoram  ;  0. 
OnitcSf  the  Pot  Marjoram;  and  0.  heracleoti- 
cum^  the  Winter  Sweet  Maijoram.  They  are 
all  similar  in  properties. 

Origan nm,  Oil  oft  The  distilled  or  vola- 
tile oil  of  the  wild  Marjoram.  It  is  imported 
from  the  south  of  Europe,  and  used  in  liniments 
and  embrocations  as  a  stimulant. 

Oxiffenlsta.  An  early  Christian  sect,  who 
professed  to  draw  their  opinions  from  the 
writings  of  the  celebrated  Origen.  They  main- 
tained that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  only 
by  adoption,  and  denied  the  endlessness  of 
punishments.  They  existed  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries; 
and  their  tenets  spread  among  the  monks  of 

Egypt- 
Origin  (Lat.  origo,  originis).    In  Coordinate 

Geometry,  a  fixed  point  of  reference  whence 

vectors  are  drawn,  and  from  which  distances 

are  measured.      Thus  the   intersection   point 

of  coordinate   axes  is  termed  the  origin  of 

coordinates.     In  polar  coordinates,  the  origin 

receives  the  name  of  pofe.     [Coobdinatbs.] 

Original.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  a  work  not 
copied  from  another,  but  the  work  of  the 
artist  himself.  When  an  artist  copies  bis 
own  work,  it  is  called  a  duplicate,  A  certain 
freedom  and  ease  are  always  discernible  in 
an  original,  which  in  a  copy  are  looked  for 
in  vain;  though  copies  have  sometimes  been 
execute  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  de- 
tect, and  which  have  deceived  even  excellent 
judges  and  the  artists  of  the  originals  them- 
selves. These  are,  however,  rare  exceptions ; 
copies  of  pictures  are  almost  invariably  more 
laboured  and  more  uniform  in  their  handling 
than  originals. 

Orioixal.  In  Law,  where  the  several  parts 
of  an  indenture  are  interchangeablv  executed 
between  the  parties,  that  part  which  is  executed 
by  the  grantor  is  commonly  called  the  original, 
the  others  counterparts.  [Indsnturb  ;  Coun- 
TKRPABT.]  But,  when  all  the  parties  execute 
every  part,  all  are  originals.  The  writ  which 
a  plaintiff  formerly  sued  out  of  chancery,  in 
order  to  oommence  an  action  at  law,  was  called 
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an  original  writ ;  the  use  of  it  is  now  abo« 
lished,  and  a  more  simple  form  of  procedure 
substituted.     [Pleading.] 

Original  8in«  The  ninth  article  of  the 
church  of  England  states  that  original  sin 
*  standeth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam,  .  .  . 
but  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the  na- 
ture of  every  man  that  naturally  is  engen- 
dered of  the  offspring  of  Adam ;  whereby  man 
is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness, 
and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil,*  and 
that  it  'deserveth  God's  wrath  and  damnation.' 
By  the  following  of  Adam  is  here  meant  the 
imitation  of  Adam ;  the  Pelagians,  against  whom 
this  article  is  directed,  having  held  that  the  words 
of  Scripture,  'in  Adam  have  all  sinned,'  related 
not  to  any  inherent  vice  in  the  race  of  Adam, 
but  to  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  imitate  his 
transgression.  (Augustine,  Be  Nat.  et  Gratid.) 
This  doctrine  of  imputed  guilt  has  been  held 
by  many  of  the  stricter  sects  and  varieties  of 
Qiristians  both  in  and  out  of  the  church  of 
Rome;  it  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  most 
consonant  to  the  words  of  the  article  of  the 
English  Church  above  quoted,  as  no  doubt  it  is 
to  the  views  of  the  framers  of  it,  whose  senti- 
ments were  deeply  tinctured  with  Calvinism. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained 
that  the  words  of  the  article  are  as  easily 
applicable  to  what  is,  undoubtedly,  the  more 
common  opinion — that  original  sin  is  not  the 
sin  of  Adam  imputed  to  his  descendants,  but 
is  that  tendency  to  evil  which  (subject  to  a  de- 
finition of  the  terms)  philosophy,  no  less  than 
religion,  recognises  as  existing  in  the  human 
mind,  and  developed  with  its  growth  in  each 
individual  subject 

Orllloa  (Fr.).  In  Fortification,  a  rounded 
or  angular  projection  at  the  shoulder  of  a 
bastion  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  guns  in 
the  flanks. 

Oriole  (Gr.  x^^'^*'^*  ^^'  loriot).  A  rare 
British  bird  occasionally  found  in  our  eastern 
counties,  but  common  on  the  Continent,  where 
its  loud  and  flute-like  voice  is  often  heard  in  the 
obscure  parts  of  shrubberies.  In  Naples  it  ia 
used  as  an  article  of  food. 

Orion  (Gr.  *df>iwu).  One  of  the  forty-eight 
ancient  constellations  formed  by  Ptolemy.  It  is 
situated  in  the  southern  hemisphere  with  respect 
to  the  ecliptic,  but  the  equinoctial  passes  nearly 
across  its  middle.  Orion  is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent constellations  in  the  heavens.  It  con- 
tains seven  stars,  which  are  very  conspicuous  to 
the  naked  eye ;  four  of  them  form  a  square,  and 
tne  three  others  are  situated  in  the  middle  of 
it  in  a  straight  line.  Two  of  the  four  are  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude ;  namely,  Rigel  in  the 
left  foot,  and  Betelguese  in  the  right  shoulder. 
The  three  stars  in  the  middle  of  the  square 
are  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  form  what 
is  called  the  belt  of  Orion.  They  are  also 
popularly  called  Jacob's  staff  and  the  ITard^ 
wand.  This  constellation  is  represented  by 
the  figure  of  a  man  with  a  sword  by  his  side. 
Orion  contains  a  remarkable  nebula,  seve- 
ral interesting  double  stars,  and  thousands  of 
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Bmall  stars  which  are  only  visible  in  powerful 
telescopes. 

Obion.  In  Mythology,  a  son  of  Hyriens,  of 
H^a  in  Boeotia.  The  mythical  tales  of  this 
mighty  giant  and  hunter  are  more  than  nsnally 
▼arious,  attributing  to  him  lores  with  Eos, 
Artemis,  Aero,  &c.  After  his  death  he  was 
placed  among  the  stars.  (Homer,  Iliad,  xviii. 
486.) 

Orlo  (Ital.  a  hem  or  ed^e).  In  Architecture, 
the  plinth  to  the  base  of  a  column,  or  of  a 
pedestaL 

Orlop  Beok  (Dutch  overloop,  that  which 
covers).  The  lowest  deck  of  a  ship,  immediately 
above  the  hold.  The  magazines,  bread-room, 
and  certain  store-rooms  are  on  the  orlop  deck. 
It  is  also  below  the  water-line,  and  is  conse- 
quently a  safe  place  for  surgical  operations 
during  action. 

Ormolu  (Fr.).  Bronze  or  copper  gilt 
usually  goes  under  this  name.  The  French 
are  celebrated  in  this  branch  of  manufacture. 


d.  The  beneficent  deity  of  the  Zoro- 
astrian  religion  as  it  is  set  forth  m  the  Zend- 
avesta.  According  to  this  system  [Dualism], 
Ormuzd,  the  principle  of  light  and  purity, 
created  six  immortal  spirits,  then  twenty-eight 
subordinate  spirits,  and  lastly  the  souls  of  men, 
while  Ahriman,  the  opposing  evil  principle, 
produced  six  evil  angels  with  sundry  sub- 
ordinate demons.  These  are  all  engaged  in  a 
ceaseless  conflict,  which  is  to  end  with  the 
triumph  of  Ormuzd,  when  Ahriman  will  ac- 
knowledge his  supremacy,  and  all  creatures 
shall  be  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  evil. 
This  Zoroastrian  faith  inculcated  no  blind 
predestinarianism.  Man  was  called  upon  to 
make  a  choice  between  these  two  powers.  Both 
he  could  not  serve,  and  his  welfare  or  misery 
depended  on  the  resolution  whether  he  would 
serve  Ood  or  Mammon.  This  duty  of  choosing 
between  the  two  is  set  forth  in  such  passages  as 
the  following :  '  In  the  beginning  there  was  a 
pair  of  twins,  two  spirits,  each  of  a  peculiar 
activity.  These  are  the  CKxmI  and  the  Base 
in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  Choose  one  of 
these  two  spirits,  be  good,  not  base.'  '  Ahura- 
masda  is  holy,  true,  to  be  honoured  through 
veracity,  through  holy  deeds.'  '  You  cannot 
serve  both.' 

The  name  Ormuzd  is  Sanscrit.  Plato  speaks 
of  Zoroaster  as  a  son  of  Oromazes,  which  is 
clearly  only  another  form  of  the  name  of  this 
deity.  In  the  inscriptions  at  Behistun  it 
appears  in  the  form  AuramazdA ;  but  the 
Persian  language  fails  to  explain  the  word. 
In  the  2iendavesta  it  is  found  both  as  Ahuro 
Mazdio,  and  as  MazdAo  Ahur6,  while  in  these 
books  the  opposing  power  is  simply  spoken  of 
as  Drukhs,  deceit  (a  word  which  seems  to 
appear  in  the  Greek  ierptx^s,  true,  i.e.  not 
deceitful),  and  has  not  yet  received  the  title 
of  Angr6  Mainyus  or  Ahbimak.  But  the  Zend 
form  leads  us  at  once  to  the  Sanscrit,  in  which 
it  corresponds  to  the  words  Asuro  medhas,  toise 
spirit.  (Max  Miiller,  Lectures  on  Language, 
first  series,  v.) 
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Omament  (Lat.  omamentum).  In  the 
Fine  Arts,  there  are  styles  of  ornament,  as 
there  are  styles  of  architecture,  and  there  are 
varieties  of  styles.  Every  style  has  a  certain 
class  of  characteristic  elements,  from  which  the 
period  of  a  work  of  art  can  be  ascertained :  a 
variety  of  a  style  is  a  scheme  of  ornamentation, 
in  which  some  only  of  the  characteristic  ele- 
ments of  the  style  have  been  introduced  and 
made  prominent.  The  great  historic  styles  of 
ornament,  omitting  barbaric  art,  may,  by  care- 
ful analysis,  be  reduced  to  nine :  the  Egyptian, 
the  Greek,  and  the  Roman ->  ancient ;  tSie  By- 
zantine, the  Saracenic,  and  the  Gothic — me(ii- 
seval  ;  the  Renaissance,  the  Cinquecento,  and 
the  Louis  Quatorze — modem.  As  varieties  or 
;  substyles,  may  be  mentioned :  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
'  and  Corinthian,  or  the  Echinus,  Yoluted-Echi- 
nus,  and  the  Acanthus  orders ;  the  Romanesque, 
Lombard,  Norman,  Siculo- Norman ;  Early 
English,  Geometrioil,  Perpendicular,  Tudor, 
Elizabethan,  Louis  Quinze,  and  the  Rococo. 
(Womum's  Analysis  of  Ornament,  jr.  1859.) 
[Decoration.] 

OmltbicliiilfiM  (Gr.  Sfwu,  a  bird;  tx'os, 
a  trace).  The  footmarks  of  birds  which  occur 
in  different  strata.  Some  of  these  are  very  re- 
markable, as  proving  the  existence  of  birds  at 
very  remote  periods ;  for  instance,  at  the  early 
epoch  of  the  new  red  sandstone  formation.  An 
account  of  these,  as  occurring  in  the  red  sand- 
stone of  Connecticut,  is  given  by  Professors 
Hitchcock  and  Deane  in  volumes  recently  pub- 
lished by  them. 

OmltHoffalum  (Gr.  hpviBiyoXw).  This 
genus  of  Liliaceous  bulbous  planta,  with  star- 
shaped  flowers,  is  chiefly  interesting  as  being 
supposed  to  yield  the  Dove's-dung  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  bulbs  of  0.  umbellatum,  commonly 
called  Star  of  Bethlehem,  are  wholesome  and 
nutritious  when  cooked,  and  are  eaten  to  this 
day  in  Palestine. 

Omltliolitea  (Gr.  Bpvis,  and  xtBos,  a  stone). 
The  name  given  to  fossil  remains  of  birds. 

Omitliology  (Qt.  6pns,  and  \6yos).  The 
science  which  teacnes  the  natural  history  and 
arrangement  of  birds.  (See  Aves  for  the  gene- 
ral organical  characters  of  the  class,  and  the 
modifications  of  the  feet  by  which  the  five  orders 
of  the  Quinary  arrangement  are  characterised.) 

The  subdivision  of  the  class  of  birds  is  by  no 
means  so  clearly  indicated  by  either  external 
or  anatomical  characters  as  that  of  Mammals, 
and  the  systems  of  Ornithology  present,  in  con- 
sequence, greater  discrepancy  than  the  Mam- 
miUogical  systems.  It  is  not  without  interest 
to  observe  that  if  conditions  of  the  procreative 
function  be  taken  as  guides  to  the  primary 
division  of  the  class,  such  division  will  present 
the  binary  character,  as  in  the  class  of  Mam- 
mals and  of  Reptiles ;  for  example,  birds  may 
be  divided  into  two  great  groups,  in  one  of 
which  the  young  are  able  to  run  about  or  swim 
and  provide  food  for  themselves  the  moment 
they  quit  the  shell;  while  in  the  other  the 
young  are  excluded  feeble,  naked,  blind,  and 
dependent  on  their  parents  for  support.    The 
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species  comprised  in  the  first  of  these  groups 
have  been  termed  Aves  pracoces ;  those  of  the 
second  Aivs  aitrices. 

Professor  Nitzsch  divided  the  feathered  tribes 
into  three  grand  primary  groups,  corresponding 
with  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  matter  of 
our  planet^  as  air,  earth,  and  water,  which  con- 
stitute respectively  the  principal  theatres  of 
their  vital  actions. 

This  first  order  consists  of  the  Raptorial 
and  Passerine  birds,  pre-eminently  the  birds  of 
fliglit,  which  he  accordingly  terms  Lvft-vogdn 
or  Aves  aeroB.  The  second  order  embraces  the 
birds  of  the  earth,  Erd-t'ogeln^  Aves  terrestreSy 
reniTsented  by  the  ostrich  and  common  fowL 
The  third  great  division  includes  the  birds 
wliic'h  frequent  the  waters,  Aves  aquatics 
(Wasdervogeln),  tjrpified  by  the  heron  and  the 

gull. 

Sandewairs  ornithological  system  has  four 
primary  groups  or  cohorts. 

Ill  the  Quinary  arrangement  of  birds  proposed 
by  3Ir.  Vigors,  there  may  be  traced  a  similar 
principle  to  that  which  guided  Nitzsch  in  his 
ternary  classification.  Thus,  the  first  order 
{Jk\iplor(8,  Virg.)  includes  the  birds  which  soar 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  which  build  ' 
their  nests  and  rear  their  young  on  the  highest 
rocks  and  loftiest  trees.  The  second  order  (/n- 
ses-^ores)  includes  the  birds  wh'ch  affect  the  lower 
regions  of  the  air,  and  which  are  peculiarly 
arboreal  in  their  habits ;  whence  the  name  of , 
Perchers  The  third  order  corresponds  with  | 
NitzHch's  Aves  Urrestres^  and  is  termed,  as  in 
the  system  of  lUiger,  Rasores.  If  the  aquatic 
birds  of  Nitzsch  be  divided  into  those  which 
frociuent  the  fresh  waters,  and  are  restricted 
to  wading  into  rivers,  lakes,  &c.  in  search  of 
their  food,  and  those  which  have  the  power 
of  swimming  or  diring,  and  for  the  most  part 
frequent  the  great  ocean,  we  shall  then  have 
the  two  remaining  orders  o£  the  Quinary 
arrangement,  viz.  GraUatores  and  Nataiores. 
The  chief  merit  of  this  arrangement  is  its  aim 
to  express  the  natural  affinities,  and  their 
circular  progression  in  the  whole  and  in  the 
several  parts. 

Linnaeus  and  Cuvierhave  six  orders  of  birds, 
which  are  characterised  as  follows  by  the  latter 
naturalist : — 

'  Of  all  classes  of  animals,  that  of  birds  is  the 
most  strongly  characterised— that  in  which  the 
specie^  bear  the  greatest  mutual  resemblance, 
and  which  is  separated  from  all  others  by  the 
widest  interval.  Their  systematic  arrangement 
is  based,  as  in  the  Mammalia,  on  the  organs  of 
manducation,  of  the  beak,  and  in  those  of  pre- 
hension, whioh  ar£  again  the  beak,  and  more 
particularly  the  feet. 

*  One  is  first  struck  by  the  character  of 
weftbrd  ffety  or  those  wherein  the  toes  are 
connectcKl  by  membranes  that  distin^ish  all 
swimming  birds.  The  backward  position  of 
their  feet,  the  elongation  of  the  sternum,  the 
neck,  often  longer  than  the  legs,  to  enable 
them  to  reach  below  them,  the  close  glossy 
plumage  impervious  to  water,  altogether  con- 
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cur  with  the  feet  to  make  good  navigaton  of 
the  Palmipedes. 

*  In  other  birds,  which  have  also  most  fre- 
quently some  small  web  to  their  feet,  at  least 
between  the  two  external  toes,  we  observe 
elevated  tarsi ;  legs  denuded  of  feathers  above 
the  heel-joint ;  a  slender  shape ;  in  fine,  all  the 
requisites  for  wading  in  shallow  waters  in  search 
of  nourishment.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  source  of 
food  of  the  greater  number ;  and  although  some 
of  them  resort  exclusively  to  dry  places,  they 
are  nevertheless  termed  share-birds  or  waders 
(  GralliB). 

*  Amongst  the  true  land  birds,  the  Gailinaceee 
have,  like  our  domestic  cock,  a  heavy  carriage, 
a  short  fiight,  the  beak  moderate,  its  upper 
mandible  vaulted,  the  nostrils  partly  covere<i  by 
a  soft  and  tumid  scale,  and  always  the  edges 
of  the  toes  indented,  with  short  membranes 
between  the  bases  of  those  in  front.  They 
subsist  chiefiy  on  grain. 

'Birds  of  prey  {Accipitres)  have  a  crooked 
beak,  with  its  point  sharp  and  curving  down- 
ward, and  the  nostrils  pierced  in  a  membrane 
that  invests  its  base  ;  thoir  feet  are  armed  with 
strong  talons.  They  live  on  flesh  and  pursue 
other  binls ;  their  flight  accordingly  is  mostly 
powerful.  The  greater  number  still  retain  a 
slight  web  betwixt  their  external  toes. 

'  The  Passerine  birds  {Pa^seres)  comprise 
many  more  species  than  all  the  other  families  ; 
but  their  organisation  presents  so  many  ana- 
logies that  they  cannot  be  separated  although 
they  vary  much  in  size  and  strength. 

'  Finally,  the  name  of  Climbers  {Scansores)  is 
applied  to  those  birds  in  which  the  external  toe 
is  directed  backwards  like  the  thumb,  because 
the  greater  number  of  them  avail  themselves  of 
a  conformation  so  favourable  for  a  vertical 
position  to  climb  the  trunks  of  trees.* 

Anterior  to  Cuvier,  but  subsequently  in  the 
order  of  publication,  is  Pallas's  modification 
of  the  ornithological  system  of  Linnaeus.  It 
is  contained  in  his  great  posthumous  work, 
entitled  ZooarapMa  Rosso-Asiatica,  He  also 
divides  the  class  of  birds  into  six  orders : — 

1.  PrapeteSf   having    the    characters    of   the 

Accipitres,  with  which  it  is  synonymous. 

2.  Oacines,  induding  the  genus  Columba^  with 

the  Pica  and  certain  Passeres  of  Linnseus. 

3.  FringHl<By  corresponding  with  the   Crassi' 

rostreSj  Grranivora^  Enudeatrices  of  Ray. 

4.  Pulveratrices,  having  the  characters  of  the 

Gallina. 

5.  Gralla.     This  order  commences  with  the 

genus  OtiSf  and  includes,  as  in  the  system 
of  Curier,  the  Struthious  birds  wiUi  the 
true  waders. 

6.  HydropMke,    The  characters  of  this  order 

correspond  with  that  of  the  Palmipedes^ 
with  which  it  is  equivalent. 

The  primary  division  of  the  class  of  biids 
adopted  by  Professor  Owen  in  the  article 
'Aves,'  in  the  Cyclopadia  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology t  includes  seven  orders;  the  Stru- 
thious birds,  by  virtue  of  their  remarkable 
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anatoraical  peculiarities,  being  separated  from 
the  Gralia  of  Linna&us  and  Cuyier.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  orders :  — 

1.  Raftobes,  AccipitreSt  Liim.  Cuv,    Birds  of 

prey. 

2.  Insbssohes,  PassereSt  Cuv.    Perchers. 

3.  Scan  SORES,  Cuv.     Climbers. 

4.  Kasorbs,  GallincB.    Linn.  Cuv.    Scratchers. 

5.  CuRSOBES,  Illig.     Coursers. 

6.  Grallatorbs,  GraUaj  Linn.    Waders.  ^ 

7.  Natatobes,  PalmipedeSf  Cuv. ;  Anseres,  Linn. 

Swimmers. 

Scopoli  and  Latham  have  divided  birds  into 
fiine  orders;  Temminck  has  sixteen  orders; 
liririson  has  twenty-eight,  and  Lac^pMe  has 
thirty -eight  orders ;  but  the  principles  ^nd  the 
chiiriicters  on  which  a  classification  of  bims 
is  most  pMlosophically  founded,  appear  to  be 
Biiffioiently  illustrated  in  the  systems  that 
have  been  already  explained. 

OmitbomanoF  (Gr.  6pviSt  and  ftayrfia, 
divination).    Divination  by  the  flight  of  birds. 

[AUOTJRS.] 

Ornltliorliynoliiis  (Gr.  tpvts ;  P^x^^t  ^ 
hi\ik).  The  name  of  the  genus  of  Monotrema- 
tous  Mammals  characterised  by  the  form  of 
the  mouth,  which  resembles  the  bill  of  a  duck. 
It  in  peculiar  to  the  fresh -water  rivers  and 
lakes  of  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
The  anatomy  of  the  Omithorhynchus  paradoxus 
has  been  described  by  Meckel,  in  an  admirable 
monograph ;  also  in  the  article  '  Marsupialia.' 
(Todd's  Cycle,  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.) 

Ornns  (Lat.  the  ash-tree).  The  genus  of 
the  Flowering  Ash,  a  middle-sized  tree  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
It  is  also  called  Manna  Ash,  from  its  yield- 
injr  the  saccharine  matter  known  as  manna. 
This  substance  is  obtained  by  making  inci- 
sions in  the  trunk,  and  is  chiefly  collected 
in  ("alabria  and  Sicily,  where  the  trees  are 
cultivated  for  the  purpose.     [Mamva.] 

Orobanclie  (Gr.  opo^yxri).  A  curious  ge- 
nus of  root  parasites,  commonly  called  Broom- 
rapes.  They  are  herbs,  with  brown  scales 
instead  of  leaves,  and  brownish  flowers,  and  are 
of  little  interest  beyond  that  derived  from  the 
parasitism  of  their  roots. 

Oromaades.     [Obmuzd.] 

Oronye  (Fr.  a  fine  sort  of  mushroom). 
Agaricus  casareus,  one  of  the  best  and  hand- 
somest of  fimgi,  celebrated  among  the  Komans 
under  the  name  of  Boletus. 

OrontlaoesB  (Orontium,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order  of  Monocotyledons  belonging 
to  the  Juncal  aUiance ;  sometimes  united  with 
Arads.  They  are  known  by  their  spadiceous 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  by  their  asdle  em- 
bryo with  a  lateral  cleft.  Orontium^  Calla^ 
Acfjrus,  and  Pothos  are  familiar  examples.  The 
properties  of  this  order  are  acrid.  Orontium, 
a  North  American  marsh  plant,  is  tho  type  of 
the  order. 

Oroplon.    [Bock  Soap.] 

Orplieiis  (Gr.).  In  Mythology,  according 
to  the  common  stoty,  a  son  of  the  Thradan 
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river  2Bagru8  and  the  muse  Calliope.  His 
power  of  moving  inanimate  things  by  music, 
the  share  he  bore  in  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
his  descent  into  the  Shades  to  recover  his  wife 
Eurydice,  and  his  death  by  the  violence  of  the 
Thradan  women,  are  well  known.  The  name 
is  identified  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  with 
the  Sanscrit  Arbhu,  used  in  the  Veda  as  an 
epithet  of  Indra,  or  the  sun.  (Comparative 
Mythology,  79.)  But  Dr.  Kuhn  afi^ms  the 
Kibhus  (another  form  of  the  same  name)  to  be 
embodiments  of  the  winds  [Hermes],  which 
tear  up  the  trees  as  they  course  along, 
chanting  their  wild  music.  (Kelly,  Curiosities 
of  Indo-European  Folklore.)  But  if  this  be 
so,  then  this  myth  exhibits  a  process  the  re- 
verse of  that  which  is  displayed  in  the  legend 
of  Hermes,  in  which  a  name  for  the  dawn  has 
been  gradually  connected  with  incidents  which 
can  be  explained  only  by  the  action  of  wind,  i.e. 
of  air  in  motion.  It  is  equally  obvious  that, 
if  we  put  aside  the  power  of  song  which 
allures  all  living  things  to  foUow  him,  tho 
details  of  the  Orphic  legend  are  entirely 
solar.  Eurydice  is  one  of  the  many  names 
of  the  dawn  (like  Eurj'phaessa,  Eurynome, 
Euryanassa,  Eurjrmedusa,  &c. ).  On  her  death, 
after  she  is  stung  by  the  serpents  of  the 
night  (which  attack  and  are  strangled  by 
Heracles),  Orpheus  descends  to  seek  her  in 
tho  regions  below  the  earth,  as  Indra  seeks 
for  DahanA,  or  Phcebus  for  Daphnd,  and  brings 
her  up  behind  himself  in  the  morning,  only 
to  destroy  her  by  his  brightness  when  he  turns 
to  look  upon  her,  as  Eephalos  slays  Procris, 
or,  in  other  words,  as  the  sun  dries  up  the 
dew.  (Max  Miiller,  Comparative  Mythology, 19.) 

What  passed  as  the  poetry  of  Orpheus  in 
the  time  of  Aristotle,  seems  to  have  been 
as  supposititious  as  the  poems  which  we 
possess  under  the  same  name,  some  of  which 
are  thought  to  be  as  recent  as  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ.  According  to  modem 
theories,  the  Orphic  poetry  of  andent  times 
contained  the  whole  body  of  Greek  esoteric 
religion.  (Lobeck's  Aglaophomus ;  Bode's  Or- 
pheus ;  Tiedemann,  Initia  Philosophia  Grteca ; 
Mem.  de  tAcad.  des  Sciences  vol.  xii.) 

Orpbie  XSysteries.  '  At  the  first  rise  of 
Greek  philosophy,  certain  societies  assumed 
the  name  of  Orpheus,  and  celebrated  mysteries 
very  different  from  those  of  Eleusis.  Their 
character  seems  to  have  been  on  the  whole 
ascetic.  For  the  nature  of  their  theogony  and 
philosophy,  see  G  rote's  History  of  Greece,  part 
i.  ch.  i.  The  members  of  the  Orphic  brother- 
hoods must  be  distinguished  from  the  obscure 
sect  of  the  Orpheotelests,  who  went  about 
undertaking  to  release  people  from  their  sins 
by  songs  and  sacrifices.  (Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  art.  <  Orpheus.') 

Orplment  (Lat  auripigmentum).  Native 
torsulphide  of  arsenic;  it  forms  the  basis  of 
the  yellow  paint  called  kin^s  ydlow.  The 
solution  of  orpiment  in  ammonia  1^  been  used 
as  a  yellow  dye.  On  the  exhumation  of  the 
bodies  of  persons  poisoned  by  white  arsenic 
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(arsenious  acid),  the  remains  of  that  aabstanoe 
in  the  stomach  are  frequently  changed  to  this 
yellow  sulphide  by  the  sulphur  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  tissues. 

Orpin  (Fr.)-  In  Fainting,  a  yellow  colour 
of  various  degrees  of  intensity,  approaching 
also  to  red. 

Orpine*  The  English  name  for  the  suc- 
culent herbaceous  plant  called  by  botaniats 
Sedum  TeUphium, 

Orrery.  A  machine  for  representing  to 
children  the  motions  and  relative  magnitudes 
and  distances  of  the  bodies  composing  uie  solar 
system.  As  these  machines  are  often  procured  by 
well-meaning  but  ignorant  people  at  considerable 
expense,  it  may  be  useful  to  quote  an  authority 
that  will  not  be  called  in  question.  '  As  to 
getting  correct  notions  on  the  subject'  (the 
magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  planets),  says 
Sir  John  Herschel,  'by  drawing  circles  on 
paper,  or,  still  worse,  from  those  very  childish 
toys  called  orreries,  it  is  out  of  the  question.' 
(*  Astronomy,'  Cab.  Cye,  p.  287.)  For  the  de- 
scription of  an  orrery,  see  Ferguson's  Astrth 
nomy^  by  Brewster. 

For  the  origin  of  the  name,  it  is  said  that 
about  the  year  1700  one  Graham  made  soch  a 
machine,  which  the  instrument  maker  who  had 
to  forward  it  to  Prince  Eugene  copied.  This 
copy  he  sold  to  the  earl  of  Orrery,  who  showed 
it  to  Steele,  and  the  latter  spoke  of  it  as  an 
orrery,  a  name  which  it  has  ever  since  retained. 
(Enct/.Brit.srt.  'Planetary  Machines.') 

Orris  Sooti  The  root  of  the  im  fiorentina. 
It  has  an  agreeable  odour,  much  like  violets, 
and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumed 
powders ;  it  is  also  turned  into  little  balls  for 
issues,  called  orris  peas. 

Oreedew.  Brass  leaf.  Dutch  or  Mann- 
heim gold. 

OreelUo  Aoi4.  The  product  of  the  action 
of  alkalies  on  lecanorio  acid,  which  is  one  of 
the  substances  derived  from  lichens.  It  is 
salifiable. 

Ortbite  (Gr.  3p0tfr,  straight),  A  variety 
of  AUanite,  which  occurs  massive  and  also  in 
long,  thin,  aoicular  crystals.  It  is  of  a  blackish- 
grey  colour,  and  either  opaque  or  only  slightly 
translucent  when  reduced  to  thin  splinters. 
It  is  found  in  Sweden  at  Finbo  and  Ytterby, 
and  in  the  island  Skeppsholm  near  Stockholm, 
at  Arendal  in  Norway,  and  in  the  Ural. 

Ortliocerata  (Gr.  ip$6s^  and  ir^/>af,  horn). 
The  name  of  a  family  of  Cephalopoda  with 
chambered  siphoniferous  shells,  which  are 
straight,  or  are  continued  straight  after  com- 
mencing with  a  greater  or  leas  curvature,  thus 
resembling  a  horn. 

Orthoelaee  (Gr.  3^9^s,  and  K\i»^  1  cleave). 
Common  or  Potash  Felspar.  A  silicate  of 
alumina  and  potash ;  but  a  portion  6f  the  pot- 
ash is  frequently  replaced  by  lime,  soda,  mag- 
nesia, &c.  It  occurs  in  crystals  which  are  ge- 
nerally white,  reddish-white,  or  greyish,  and 
translucent.  Potash  Felspar  enters  into  the 
composition  of  many  rocks,  and  is  one  of  the 
ordinary  ingredients  of  granite.     In  England, 
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Orthodase  is  found  in  large  crystals,  in  most 
of  the  granite  of  Cornwall.  It  is  also  found  at 
Bubislaw  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  in  daystone- 
poiphyry  at  Drumadoon  inArran.  The  opaque- 
white  and  twin  crystals  £rom  the  Moume 
Mountains  of  Ireland  resemble  those  from  St. 
Gotthard.    [Fklspi.b.] 

Ortboaoz  (Ghr.  ip0Mo^os\  In  Ecclesiastical 
History,  a  title  assumed  by  tne  Eastern  or  Greek 
Church.  As  denoting  a  right  judgment  in 
matters  of  religious  faith,  the  word  has  been 
applied  by  theologians  of  different  schools  or 
churches  to  signify  persons  whose  convictions 
agree  substantially  with  their  own. 

Ortliodroniies  (Or.  6p$o9pofi4m,  I  run 
straight  forwards.)  In  Navigation,  sailing  on 
a  right  course,  or  on  the  arc  of  a  great  circle, 
which  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points  on  the  sphere. 

Ortho^jr  (Gt.  6p66s,  and  iwos,  a  toord). 
In  Grammar,  this  term  signifies  literally  the 
right  use  of  words ;  but  it  is  applied,  at  least 
by  modem  writers,  to  signify  that  part  of 
prosody  which  treats  of  the  manner  of  uttering 
words,  or  of  pronunciation  in  its  limited  sense. 
[Promuncxatiok.] 

Ortboronnl  (G^.  6p$6s,  and  ymvUL,  angU). 
In  Geometry,  the  same  as  rectangular  or 
right-angled. 

OrUiograpliie  Vrojeotlon.  The  projec- 
tion of  points  on  a  plane  by  straight  lines  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane.    [I'bojxction.] 

Ortlioffrapliy  (Gr.  ipOoypapia).  That  part 
of  Grammar  which  relates  to  the  method  of 
denoting  sounds  by  viable  signs,  to  the  difiTer- 
ent  kinas  of  letters,  and  their  combination  into 
syllables  and  words. 

Obthoobafht.  In  Architecture,  a  geo- 
metrical representation  of  an  elevation  or 
section  of  a  building. 

Ortliomorpbie  (Ghr.  6p$6s;  ft^f^*  shape). 
That  period  in  the  developement  of  organised 
beings  in  which  their  full  perfection  is  attained, 
prior  to  the  formation  of  spermatic  and  germi. 
nal  elements. 

OrCliepflBdia  (Gr.  6p06st  and  roiScfo,  the 
bringing  up  of  ohudren).  That  department  of 
Me(ucine  and  Surgery  whidi  relates  to  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  deformity. 

Ortbopneea  (Gr.  6it96wvoia).  A  difficulty  of 
breathing,  which  is  increased  by  any  deviation 
from  the  erect  posture. 

Orthoptemne  (G^.  IpBinr^poSt  with  up- 
right  feathers).  An  order  of  insects,  including 
all  those  species  which  have  the  wings  disposed, 
when  at  rest,  in  straight  longitudinal  folds. 
Latreille  characterises  the  insects  of  this  order 
as  having  the  body  generally  less  firm  in  tex- 
ture than  in  the  Coleoptera,  and  covered  by 
soft  semi-membranous  elytra  furnished  with 
nervures,  which,  in  the  greater  number,  do  not 
join  at  the  suture  in  a  straight  line.  Their 
wings  are  folded  longitudinally,  most  frequently 
in  the  manner  of  a  fan,  and  divided  by  mem- 
branous nervures  running  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  mazillse  are  always  terminated  by 
a  dentated  and  homy  piece  covered  with  a 
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ffoleat  an  a|ppendiige  corresponding  to  the 
exterior  dlTision  of  the  wi«-ril1«ft  of  Uie  Coleo- 
ptera.    They  haTe  also  a  sort  of  tonjp^ae. 

The  Orthoptera  undergo  a  lemi-metamor- 
phosis,  of  which  all  the  mntationB  are  reduced 
to  the  growth  and  derelopement  of  the  elytra  and 
wings,  that  are  always  yisible  in  a  rudimental 
'state  in  the  njrmpK  As  both  this  nymph, 
or  semi-nymph,  and  the  larva  are  otherwise 
similar  to  the  perfect  inseet»  they  walk  and 
feed  in  the  same  way. 

The  mouth  of  the  Ortkoptera  eonsista  of  a 
labrum,  two  mandibles,  as  many  maxillse,  and 
four  palpi :  those  of  the  jaws  always  have  fiye 
joints ;  whilst  the  labial  palpi,  as  in  the  Coleo- 
ptera,  present  bat  three.  The  mandibles  are 
always  very  strong  and  eomeons,  and  the 
lignla  is  constantly  divided  into  two  or  four 
thongs.  The  form  of  the  antenna  yaries  less 
than  in  the  Coleoptera,  but  they  are  usually 
composed  of  a  greater  number  of  joints. 
Several,  besides  tbeir  reticulated  eyes,  hare 
two  or  three  ocelli.  The  inferior  siir&ce  of 
the  first  joints  of  the  tarsi  is  frequently  fleshy 
or  membranous.  Many  females  are  furnished 
with  a  true  perforator  formed  of  two  blades, 
frequently  enclosed  in  a  common  enrelope,  by 
means  of  which  they  deposit  their  eggs.  The 
posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  in  most  of 
them,  is  provided  with  appendages. 

All  the  known  OrthopterUf  without  exception, 
arc  terrestrial,  even  in  their  first  two  states  of 
existence.  Some  are  carnivorous  or  omnivorous, 
but  the  greater  number  feed  on  living  plants. 

Ortbotomlo  Clrole.  A  name  given  by 
Prof.  Cayley  {Quart.  Joum,  of  Mathematics^ 
Tol.  1857)  to  the  circle  which  cuts  at  right 
angles  (orthogonally)  each  of  three  given 
circles.  Its  centre  obviously  coincides  with  the 
radical  centre  of  the  three  circles,  and  its 
radius  is  equal  to  the  tangent  ^m  its  centre 
to  any  one  of  the  given  circles.  It  can  readily 
be  shown  that  the  polars,  with  respect  to  these 
circles,  of  any  point  on  their  orthotomic  circle, 
meet  in  another  point  of  the  latter,  diame- 
trically opposite  the  former  point ;  and  hence 
may  he  deduced  a  very  simple  demonstration  of 
an  elegant  theorem  of  Dr.  Salmon's,  according 
to  which  the  equation  of  the  orthotomic  circle  is 
found  by  equating  to  zero  the  Jacobian  of  the 
three  ternary  quadrica  which  correspond  to  the 
equations  of  the  three  given  circles.  [  Jacobiam .] 

Ortliotroiml  (Gr.  hp66t^  straight  \  rphrof^ 
I  turn).  In  Botany,  a  term  applied  to  ovules 
in  which  the  nucleus  is  straight  and  has  the 
same  direction  as  the  seed  to  which  it  belongs, 
the  foramen  being  at  the  end  most  remote  from 
the  hilum. 

Ortliros.  In  Greek  Mythology.  [Cbrbkrvs.I 

Ortolan.  The  name  given  in  France  and 
England  to  a  species  of  Frinml/ida  (Emberira 
hftrtulana)  greatly  esteemed  lor  the  delicacy  of 
its  flesh  when  in  season.  It  is  the  ortolano  of 
the  Italians,  and  the/ef^aw/wer  of  the  Germans. 
The  ortolan  is  a  native  of  Northern  Africa ;  but 
in  the  summer  and  autumnal  months  it  resorts 
to  f^onthem  Europe,  and  frequently  migrates  to 
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the  central  and  even  the  northern  parts.  Thero 
are  large  establishments  in  Italy  and  in  the 
South  of  France  for  feeding  these  birds,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  styled  by  Prince  Husignano 
came  sqtdHta. 

Orljyta  (Gr.'Opriryia).  In  Greek  Mythology, 
a  surname  of  Artemis,  derived  generally  from 
hermythical  birthplace  Ortygia,  which  was  said 
to  be  another  name  for  Pelos,  or  for  a  small 
island  ofl^  Syracuse.  Delos,  however,  is  simply 
the  bright  island  [Phcebus  ;  Ltcaom],  and  Or- 
tygia, though  localised  afterwards  in  different 
pliboes,  is  also  the  dawn  or  the  dawn-land. 
'  Ortygia  is  derived  from  ortyz,  a  quail.  The 
quail  in  Sanskrit  is  called  vartikd,  i.  e.  the  re- 
turning bird,  one  of  the  first  birds  that  return 
with  the  return  of  spring.'  It  thus  became  one 
of  the  names  of  the  dawn :  '  Hence  Ortygia,  the 
quail-land,  the  east,  the  glorious  birth,  where 
Leto  was  delivered  of  her  solar  twins,  and 
Ortygia,  a  name  ^ven  to  Artemis,  the  daughter 
of  Leto,  as  bom  m  the  East.'  (Max  Miiller*s 
Lectures  on  Language^  second  series,  p.  506.) 

Oms  or  Honuk  An  Egyptian  god,  son  of 
Isis  and  Osiris,  according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  144). 
He  frequently  appears  in  Egyptian  paintings 
sitting  on  the  lap  of  Isis. 

OrvleUui.  An  antidote  to  poison,  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  a  mountebank  of  Orvieto 
in  Italy. 

Orjoteropns  (Gr.  hp(neni$t  a  digger^  and 
irbvs,  a  foot).  A  genus  of  edentate  Mammalia, 
closely  aUiod  to  the  armadillos,  found  in 
Southern  Africa,  and  termed  Aabdvabk  by 
the  Dutch  boers.  It  feeds  exclusively  upon 
ants,  in  this  respect  according  with  the  pan- 
golin of  Asia,  the  ant-eater  of  America,  and  the 
echidna  of  New  Holland.  Its  outward  appear- 
ance closely  resembles  that  of  a  short-legged 
pig,  and  it  frequents  the  vicinity  of  ant-hills, 
where  it  preys  upon  the  insects  found  therein. 
The  genus  is  exemplified  by  one  species,  the 
0.  capensis  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Oryaa  (Arab.  aruzY  The  name  by  which 
Rice  was  known  to  tne  ancient  Ghreeks  and 
Romans,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by 
modem  botanists  as  the  generic  name  of  the 
plant  yielding  that  invaluable  grain.  The  genus 
Oryea  belongs  to  the  CrraminacetB^  and  has  two 
glumes  to  a  sinele  flower,  two  pales  nearly  equal 
adhering  to  the  seed,  six  stamens  and  two 
styles.  It  affords  many  varieties,  of  which 
the  most  common  is  the  Oryza  sativa,  or  Rice 
of  commerce.  This  plant  is  raised  in  immense 
quantities  in  India,  China,  and  most  Eastern 
countries;  also  in  the  West  Indies,  Central 
America,  and  the  United  States;  and  in  some 
of  the  southern  countries  of  Europe.  It  occu- 
pies, in  fact,  the  same  place  in  most  intertropical 
regions  as  wheat  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe, 
and  oats  and  rye  in  the  more  northern.  Form- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of 
the  most  civilised  and  populous  Eastern  nations, 
it  is  more  extensively  consumed  than  any  other 
species  of  ^rain.  It  is  light  and  wholesome,  but 
less  nutritious  than  wheat.  When  rough,  or  in 
its  natural  state  in  the  husk,  it  is  called  paddy. 
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There  is  an  immense  variety  in  the  qualities  of 
rice.  That  which  is  principally  exported  from 
Bengal  has  received  the  name  of  cargo  rice. 
It  is  of  a  coarse  reddish  cast,  but  is  sweet  and 
lurpe-gniined,  and  is  preferred  by  the  natives 
to  every  other  sort.  It  is  not  kiln-dried,  but  is 
parboiled  in  earthen  pots  or  caldrons,  partly  to 
destroy  the  vegetative  principle,  so  that  it  may 
keep  better,  and  partly  to  facilitate  the  process 
of  husking.  Patna  rice  is  more  esteemed  in 
Europe  than  any  other  sort  of  rice  imported 
from  the  East.  It  is  small-grained,  rather 
long  and  wiry,  and  remarkably  white.  But 
the  rice  raised  on  the  low  marshy  grounds  of 
Carolina  is  superior  to  the  pice  brought  from 
any  part  of  India. 

The  produce  of  lands  naturally  or  artificially 
irri|i:ated  is,  as  far  as  rice  is  concerned,  from 
five  to  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  dry  land 
having  no  command  of  water ;  and  hence  the 
vast  importance  of  irrigation  in  all  countries 
wlure  this  grain  is  cultivated.  But  owing  to  the 
ju)t  unfrequent  occurrence  of  severe  droughts, 
there  is  a  greater  variation  in  the  crops  of  rice 
than  in  those  of  any  other  species  of  grain. 
Those  who,  like  the  Hindus,  depend  almost 
entirely  on  it  for  subsistence,  are  consequently 
placed  in  a  very  precarious  situation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  famines  are  more  frequent 
and  severe  in  Hindustan  than  in  any  other 
quarter. 

A  few  years  ago,  England  was  principally 
8uy>plied  with  cleaned  rice  from  Carolina. 
Latterly,  however,  the  imports  of  Carolina  rice 
have  been  much  reduced.  An  improved  method 
of  separating  the  husk,  which  throws  out  the 
grain  clean  and  unbroken,  has  recently  been 
practised  in  this  country;  and  as  the  grain 
when  in  the  husk  is  found  to  preserve  its  flavour 
and  sweetness  better  during  a  long  voyage 
than  when  shelled,  large  quantities  are  now 
imported  rough  from  Bengal  and  the  United 
States. 

In  1864  the  imports  of  cleaned  rice  amounted 
to  3,189,691  cwt,  of  the  computed  value  of 
1,810,022/. 

Ob  rrontU  (Lat.).  The  frontal  bone  of  the 
skull,  which  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  pros- 
encephalic  lobe  of  the  brain. 

Osolioplioiia  (0r.).  A  celebrated  festival 
observed  by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of 
Dionysus  and  Athena,  or,  as  others  have 
thou<;ht,  Ariadne.  The  name  is  derived  from 
&rxof  or  ^(rxn>  &  ▼u^o  branch  with  grapes.  In 
tills  viutji^e  feast,  two  youths,  called  Oschophori, 
dressed  as  women,  carried  such  branches  from 
the  temple  of  Dionysus  in  Athens  to  that  of 
Athena  Skiras  in  Phalemm. 

Oscstllatlnir  Engines.  Engines  in  which 
the  steam  is  introduced  through  the  trunnions^ 
or  the  bearings  upon  which  the  system  turns, 
to  enter  the  valve  casing,  thus  causing  the  cy- 
linders to  oscillate.  In  such  engines  the  parallel 
motion  and  the  connecting  rods  are  dispensed 
with,  the  head  of  the  piston  rod  being  attached 
directly  to  the  crank  pin ;  but  the  parts  are  very 
complicated.  Oscillating  engines  are  largely  em- 
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ployed  in  steam  navigation,  for  which  they  are 
well  adapted  in  consequence  of  their  lightness 
and  compactness. 

OfloiUatlon  (Lat.  osdllatio).  In  Mechanics, 
the  vibration  or  alternate  ascent  and  descent 
of  a  pendulous  body.  [Pekdulum.]  The  centre 
of  osciUation  is  a  point  in  the  oscillating  body, 
such  that  if  all  the  matter  of  the  body  were 
there  collected  the  oscillations  would  be  per- 
formed in  the  same  time.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  centres  of  oscillation  and  suspen- 
sion, therefore,  is  equal  to  the  length  of  an 
isochronous  simple  pendulum.  The  centres  of 
oscillation  and  suspension  may  be  interchanged 
without  affecting  the  period  of  oscillation. 
This  remarkable  property  was  noticed  by 
Huygens,  and  was  first  practically  applied 
to  the  purpose  of  finding  the  length  of  the 
seconds  pendulum  by  Captain  Kilter.  Tlie 
application  is  made  as  follows :  Let  a  bar  of 
iron,  for  example,  about  four  feet  long,  be  sus- 
pended from  a  point  A,  at  the  distance  of  four 
or  five  inches  from  one  of  its  extremities,  and 
observe  the  number  of  vibrations  it  makes  in 
a  given  time.  Then  suspend  it  from  another 
point  B,  near  its  other  extremity,  and  let  the 
point  of  suspension  B  be  moved  backwards  or 
forwards  till  t^e  bar  makes  exactly  the  same 
number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time  as  when 
it  was  suspended  from  A.  Then  the  distance 
between  A  and  B  is  the  length  of  the  iso- 
chronous simple  pendulum. 

OsoUlatoria.  Minute  filamentous  organ- 
ised beings  which  have  the  faculty  of  exercising 
osdllatoiy  movements.    [AcBriA..] 

Osenla  (Lat.  osculum,  dim.  of  os,  a  mouth). 
The  larger  and  more  prominent  orifices  in 
Sponges,  out  of  which  the  currents  of  water 
flow. 

Osoulatlnr  Olrolo.  The  circle  whoso 
cc  ntact  with  a  given  curve  is  three-pointic  or 
of  the  second  order.  It  coincides  with  the 
circle  of  curvature.     [Contact  ;  08ci7i.ation.] 

Oaenlatlny  Blements,  In  Astronomy, 
the  elements  of  an  orbit  corrected  to  any  epoch 
for  the  effect  of  planetary  perturbation. 

Osonlatinv  Bellx  of  a  Von*Plane 
Carre.  The  common  helix  which  passes 
through  three  consecutive  points,  and  has  its 
axis  parallel  to  the  rectifying  line  of  the  curve. 
It  has,  in  common  with  the  curve,  an  osculating 
plane,  two  consecutive  rectifying  planes,  and 
therefore  two  principal  normals.  Its  radii  of 
curvature  and  torsion  are  equal  to  those  of  the 
curve.  In  general,  however,  it  has  not  the  same 
osculating  sphere  as  the  curve,  and  therefore  not 
a  fourth  common  consecutive  point;  since  the 
centre  of  this  sphere,  in  the  case  of  the  helix, 
coincides  with  the  centre  of  absolute  curvature 
[Helix],  whilst  for  the  curve  this  is  usually  not 
the  case. 

Oscnlating  Plane.  The  plane  passing 
through,  and  determined  by,  thrce  consecutive 
points  of  any  curve  in  space.  Two  consecutive 
osculating  planes  intersect  in  a  tangent,  and 
three  in  a  point  of  the  curve.  Hence,  the  suc- 
cessive osculating  planes  envelope  a  develop- 
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able  surface,  called  the  developable  asculatrix^ 
of  which  these  tangents  are  the  generators  and 
the  curve  itself  the  cuspidal  edge  or  edge  of 
reprression. 

Osoolatiiiir  Bifflit  Coae  of  a  Von- 
Plane  Cnrre.  A  right  cone,  three  consecu- 
tive tAngent  planes  of  which  coincide  with  three 
consecutive  osculating  planes  of  the  curve. 
The  rectifying  planes  of  the  curve  being  per- 
pendicular to  the  osculating  planes,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  two  consecutive  rectifying  planes 
must  intersect  in  the  axis  of  the  osculating 
right  cone.  The  latter,  therefore,  may  be  also 
defined  as  the  right  cone  whose  axis  is  the 
rectifying  line,  and  generator  the  tangent  at  the 
point  of  the  curve. 

8ome  writers,  chiefly  continental  ones,  have 
a^so  given  the  name  osculating  right  cone  tx> 
the  cone  of  revolution  which  is  circumscribed 
to  the  osculating  sphere  along  the  circle  of 
curvature. 

Oaonlatlnff  Spl&ere.  The  sphere  which 
passes  through,  and  is  determined  by,  four 
consecutive  pomts  of  a  curve  of  double  curva- 
ture. The  centre  of  such  a  sphere  being  a  point 
in  each  of  three  successive  normal  planes,  lies 
in  the  cuspidal  edge  of  the  polar  developable. 

Oseolatlon  (Lat.  osculatio,  from  osculor, 
/  /hms).  In  Geometry,  one  curve  is  said  to 
osculate  another  when  the  number  of  consecu- 
tive points  of  the  latter  through  which  it  passes 
suffices  for  the  complete  determination  of  the 
first  curve. 

The  theoiy  of  osculating  curves  in  general 
is  most  easily  explained  by  the  methods  of  the 
differential  calculus.  Let  y  «/(«)  and y  =  F  (or) 
be  the  equations  of  two  curves ;  suppose  x  to 
become  x+k^  and  let  the  functions 

/(a-  +  A),F(ar+A), 

be  developed  by  Taylor's  theorem ;  then,  if  all 
the  terms  of  the  first  developement  are  respec- 
tively equal  to  the  corresponding  terms  of  the 
second,  the  curves  are  the  same  in  every  re- 
spect, or  coincide.  H  the  first  terms  only  are 
equal,  the  two  curves  have  only  one  common 
point ;  if  the  two  first  terms  of  the  one  deve- 
lopement are  respectively  equal  to  the  two  first 
of  the  other,  then  two  contiguous  points  co- 
incide, or  are  common  to  both  curves ;  if  the 
three  first  terms  in  each  are  respectively  equal, 
the  curves  have  three  common  points,  and  so 
on.  Now  the  number  of  terms  of  the  first 
developt'ment  which  can  be  made  equal  to  the 
corresponding  terms  of  the  second  depp.nds  on 
the  number  of  constants  in  the  function  /  (x). 
For  instance,  the  equation  of  a  straight  line 
being  y^ax-\-b^  contains  two  constants;  the 
straight  line  can  thus  be  made  to  have  two  con- 
tiguous points  in  common  with  a  curve :  it  than 
becomes  a  tangent,  and  the  contact  is  said  to  be 
of  the  first  order.  Again,  the  general  equation 
of  the  circle  is  (y-i)*+(«-a)"«r-,  and  con- 
tains three  constants;  a  circle  can  therefore 
be  determined  which  shall  have  three  consecu- 
tive points  in  (X>mmon  with  a  curve :  it  then 
osculatee  the  curve,  and  the  contact  is  said  to  be 
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of  the  second  order.  The  general  law  is  noir 
obvious.  It  is  a  consequence  of  this  theory 
that  no  osculating  curve  having  a  contact  of 
inferior  order  can  be  made  to  pass  between 
two  curves  having  a  contact  of  a  higher 
order:  for  example,  no  straight  line  can  be 
drawn  through  a  point  on  a  curve  so  as  to 
pass  between  it  and  its  osculating  circle  at 
that  point  (Lagrange,  TMorie  des  Fonctions 
Analytiques;  Lacroix,  TraitS  du  Calcul  Diffi- 
rentiel  et  Integral.) 
OsoulAtrlZv   Ilewelopable.     [Dkvblop- 

▲BIS   OSCULATBIX.] 

Oseraklte.  A  variety  of  Aragonite  from 
Nertschinsk. 

Oslandrlaas.  In  Ecclesiastical  History, 
a  sect  among  the  Lutherans ;  so  called  from 
their  founder,  Osiander.  They  differed  from 
the  followers  of  Luther  and  Calvin  as  to  tho 
efficient  cause  of  justification. 

Osier  (Fr.).  The  name  given  to  various 
species  of  Willow  or  Salix,  chiefly  employed 
in  basket-making  on  account  of  their  tough 
flexible  shoots.  (See  Loudon's  Arboretum  Bri' 
tannicum,  p.  1490,  which  contains  full  infor- 
mation on  all  the  points  relative  to  osiers.) 

Osiris.  In  IVIythology,  one  of  the  chief 
Egyptian  divinities,  the  brother  and  husband 
of  Isis,  and  tc^ether  with  her  the  greatest 
benefactor  of  ItoT^  After  visiting  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  he  found 
on  his  return  his  own  subjects  excited  to 
rebellion  by  his  brother  Typhon,  by  whose 
hand  he  was  killed.  His  prindpai  ofiice, 
as  an  Egyptian  deity,  was  to  judge  the  dead, 
and  to  rule  over  that  kingdom  into  which 
the  souls  of  the  good  were  admitted  to  eternal 
felicity.  The  characters  of  Osiris,  like  those 
of  Isis,  who  was  thence  called  Myrionymus,  or 
'  with  10,000  names,'  were  numerous.  He  was 
that  attribute  of  the  deitv  which  signified  the 
divine  goodness ;  and  in  his  most  myst-erious 
and  sacred  office,  he  was  superior  to  any  even 
of  the  Egyptian  gods ;  for,  as  Herodotus  ob- 
serves, though  aU  the  Egyptians  did  not 
worship  the  same  gods  with  equal  reverence, 
the  adoration  paid  to  Osiris  and  Isis  was 
universal.  He  was  styled  the  Manifester  of 
Good,  as  having  appeared  on  earth  to  benefit 
mankind :  and  after  falling  a  sacrifice  to  Ty- 
phon, the  evil  principle  (which  was  at  length 
overcome  by  his  influence  after  his  leaving  the 
world),  he  •  rose  again  to  a  new  life,'  and  be- 
came the  'judge  of  mankind  in  a  future  state.* 
Other  titles  of  Osiris  were:  Lord  of  the  East, 
Lord  of  Lords,  Eternal  Ruler,  King  of  the  Gods, 
&c.  These,  with  many  others,  are  commonly 
found  in  the  hieroglyphic  legends  accompany- 
ing his  figure ;  and  the  Papyri  frequently  pre- 
sent a  list  of  forty-nine  names  of  Osiris  in  the 
funeral  rituals.  Osiris  was  particularly  wor- 
shipped at  Phils  and  Abydus :  so  sacred  was 
the  former,  that  no  one  was  permitted  to  visit 
it  without  express  permission ;  and  the  latter 
was  regarded  with  such  veneration  that  persons 
living  at  a  distance  from  it  sought,  and  with 
difficulty  obtained,  permission    to  possess  a 
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sepulclm  within  its  necropolis.  The  worship 
of  Osiris  was  at  a  later  period  introdueed  into 
Borne;  bnt  the  pmrient  imagination  of  the 
Bomans  soon  converted  the  rites  and  .mysteries 
of  this  deity  into  an  occasion  of  the  most  un- 
bounded licentiousness,  which  at  length  reached 
such  a  height  that  his  worship  was  prohibited  by 
law.  Osiris  was  venerated  under  the  form  of 
the  sacred  bulls  Apis  and  Mneris;  or  as  a 
human  figure  with  a  bull's  head,  distinguished 
by  the  name  Apis-Osiris.  (Plutarch,  On  Ism 
and  Otiris;  Sir  G.  Willdnson,  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.)    [Isis.] 

Ounaaome  (Ghr.  icrit.%  odour^  and  i»t^6s^ 
broth).  The  extractive  matter  of  muscidar 
fibre,  which  gives  the  peculiar  smell  to  boiled 
meat,  and  flavour  to  broth  and  soup. 

Osmellte  (Gr.  h(rt».4i),  A  silicate  of  lime, 
with  soda,  potash,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
oxide  of  iron,  found  in  thin  radiating  prismatic 
concretions  of  a  greyish-white  colour  at  Nieder- 
kirchen  on  the  Hhine.  The  name  has  reference 
to  the  argillaceous  odour  given  out  by  it  when 
breathed  on. 

Oamio  Aeld.  The  peroxide  ot  tetraoxide 
of  the  metal  osmium.  It  is  produced  when  the 
metal  is  ftdly  oxidised  by  burning  in  air  or  oxy- 
gen, or  boiling  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  white,  has 
a  disagreeable  odour,  fuses,  and  ultimately  vola- 
tilises, when  heated,  with  production  of  adcular 
flexible  crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  stains 
the  skin,  is  very  poisonous,  and  combines  with 
bases  to  form  salts. 

Osmlrtdlttin.  A  native  alloy  of  osmium 
and  iridium.    [IiUDOSXmB.] 

Oftminm  (Or.  j<r/x^,  odour).  A  metallic 
substance  found  associated  with  the  ore  of 
platinum:  its  peroxide  is  extremely  volatile, 
and  has  a  peculiar  pungent  odour,  which 
suggested  the  name  of  the  metal.  Neither 
osmium  nor  its  compounds  have  been  applied 
to  any  use,  and  it  is  a  rare  substance. 

Osmose*  Liquid  difihision  through  a  mem- 
brane is  thus  termed  by  Graham.  For  example, 
the  mouth  of  a  funnel  is  tied  over  with  bladder 
filled  with  spirit  of  wine  and  placed  in  shallow 
water.  The  water  passes  through  to  the  spirit, 
and  the  spirit  through  to  the  water ;  the  one 
action  is  endosmoHOy  the  other  exosmotic.  But 
these  actions  are  unequal  in  amount  in  a  given 
time.  The  water  geta  through  to  the  spirit 
faster  than  the  spirit  goes  out  to  the  water, 
and  consequently,  in  opposition  to  gravity,  the 
fluid  rises  in  the  neck  of  the  funnel,  and,  if 
allowed,  will  overflow.  The  explanation  is,  that 
adhesion  is  greater  between  membrane  and 
water  than  between  membrane  and  spirit; 
the  membrane  therefore  takes  up  more  of  the 
former  than  of  the  latter,  and  consequently  is  in 
a  position  to  give  more  of  the  former  to  the 
spirit  than  of  the  latter  to  the  water.  So  alka- 
line and  acid  solutions  are  powerfully  osmotic, 
though  in  opposite  directions,  the  former  posi- 
tively (exosmotic),  the  latter  negatively.  Acid 
salts  resemble  acids,  but  strictly  neutral  salts 
have  little  or  no  osmotic  action. 

Os|irey     (Lat     ossifraga,   literally    bone- 
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*  breaker ;  but  the  IiU»in  name  was  not  applied  to 
the  bird  now  denoted  by  the  term).  The  Bald 
Buzzard  or  Fishing  Eagle  {Pandion  hahtetus) 
is  widely  difliised  over  the  northern  portion 
of  both  hemispheres.  It  is  a  powerful  bird, 
the  female  sometimes  weighing  five  pounds 
avoirdupois.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Bald  or  Sea  Eagle  (HaUatus  leucocephalus)^ 
which,  like  it,  preys  on  fish,  but  is  of  much 
greater  size  and  power. 

Osseana  or  Vlsoes  Ossel  (Lat.  bony 
fishes).  In  Ichthyology,  a  primary  division 
of  the  class  of  fishes,  including  all  those  which 
have  a  true  bony  skeleton. 

Ommous  BreocUu  A  breccia  or  conglomerate 
made  up  altogether  or  partly  of  bones  cemented 
by  carbonate  of  lime  or  oxide  of  iron.  They 
are  sometimes  called  bone  breccias.  Osseous 
breccias  are  not  uncommon  in  caverns  and  in 
fissures  of  limestone  rock;  and  among  them 
have  been  foimd  human  remains  associated 
with  the  bones  of  extinct  animals,  such  as 
the  cavern  bear  and  hyeena,  the  Irish  elk,  and 
some  others.     [Bsbccia.] 

Ossian's  Voenui.  The  name  given  to  a 
collection  of  poems,  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal,  a  Scot^ 
tish  bard,  who  lived  in  the  third  century 
They  were  first  given  to  the  world  in  an 
English  version  by  James  M'Pherson,  in  1760, 
with  the  assurance  that  they  were  translations 
made  bv  himself  firom  ancient  Erse  manuscripts 
which  ne  had  collected  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland ;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  which 
their  appearance  excited,  that  they  may  be 
almost  said  to  have  given  a  new  tone  to  poetry 
throughout  all  Europe.  There  were  not,  how- 
ever, wanting  many  distinguished  persons  who 
from  the  first  denied  their  authenticity.  Fore- 
most among  these  was  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
boldly  pronounced  the  whole  of  the  poems 
ascribed  to  Ossian  to  be  forgeries;  and  his 
opinion  was  corroborated  by  Hume,  Gibbon, 
and  many  others,  who  defied  M'Pherson  to 
produce  a  manuscript  of  any  Erse  poem  of 
earlier  date  than  the  sixteenth  century.  On 
the  other  hand,  M'Pherson's  assertions  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  poems  found  warm 
supporters  in  Dr.'Bla.ir (OritictU Dissertation  o> 
the  Poems  of  Ossian\  Dr.  Henry,  Lord  Kaimes, 
and  many  other  distinguished  names,  and 
almost  to  a  man  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
Highlanders.  In  this  unsettled  state  the  con- 
troversy remained  till  the  year  1800,  wher 
Malcolm  Laing,  in  a  Dissertation  appended  to 
the  second  volume  of  his  History  of  Scotland^ 
endeavoured  to  establish,  firom  historical  and 
internal  evidence,  that  the  so-called  poems  of 
Ossian  are  absolutely  and  totally  spurious. 
The  sensation  created  by  this  Dissertation  was 
unprecedented.  Many  converts  were  made  to 
the  opinions  therein  set  forth ;  but  the  general 
disbelief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  was 
not  complete  till  1805,  when  a  committee  of 
the  Highland  Society  of  Edinbur^^h,  which  had 
been  apix)intcd  in  1797  to  enquire  into  their 
nature  and  authenticity,  r^rted  to  the  effect 
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*  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  one 
poom  the  same  in  title  and  tenonr  with  the 
j)oeni8  of  Ossian.'     Since  that  period  the  con- 
troversy, 80  far  as  it  regards  their  translation 
from  Erse    manuscripts,  may  be  said  to  be 
terminated.    But   although  these  poems  had 
never  been  committed  to  writing,  or  rather  have 
not  been  handed  down  in  writing,  there  can  be, 
we  believe,  bnt  little  doubt  that  many  of  them 
still  exist  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  a 
dress  not  very  different  from  that  in  which  they 
were   rendered   by  M'Pherson   into  English, 
having  been  comnutted  to  memory,  and  trans- 
mitted from  one  bard  or  storyteller  to  another 
in  regular  succession;  and  consequently  their 
authority  on  points  of  social  life  and  manners 
may  be  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  HomRic 
Poems.     Their  scene  is  sometimes  laid  in  Scot- 
land, but  more  frequently  in  Ireland ;  and  they 
may  be  justly  considered  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
of  the  Celtic  race  of  the  two  islands,  handed 
down  by   tradition  only — what  the  Homeric 
poems  were,  in  all  likelihood,  to   the  Greeks 
themselves  before  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  writing.    [Ewe]   *  The  value  of  Ossian,' 
says  Mr.  Skene, '  as  an  historical  poet,  must 
stand  in  the  highest  rank ;  while,  whether  the 
chief  part  of  these  poems  are  of  ancient  or  of 
modem   composition,  there  can  remain  little 
doubt  that  in  him  we  possess  the  oldest  record 
of  the  history  of  a  very  remote  age.'     {The 
Higklandera  of  Scotland^  their  Origin^  History, 
and  Antiquities,  rol.  i.  p.  215.)    Those  who 
wish  to  see  this  subject  exhibited  in  all  its 
bearings,  though,  perhaps,  with  a  slight  pre- 
judice  against   M'Pherson,  may  consult   the 
elaborate  article  in  the  Edin,  Review,  toI.  vi. 

OsslllOAtion.  The  formation  of  bone. 
The  change  of  any  soft  solid  of  the  body  into 
bone. 

Ostanu  An  ancient  German  and  Celtic 
divinity,  worshipped  with  peculiar  veneration 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Many  writers  regard 
her  as  identical  with  the  Phoenician  goddess 
Astarte ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  she  was  regarded 
as  the  queen  of  spring  and  of  the  morning; 
and  from  her  name  is  derived  the  German 
Ostem  (Anglic^,  Easter),  which  period  of  the 
year  the  ancient  Germans  were  in  the  habit  of 
celebrating  with  fires  iind  festivals  in  gratitude 
for  the  advent  of  spring.  (Grimm's  Deutsche 
Mythologie,  p.  181.) 

OstaodentiBe  ^Gr.  hariw,  and  LaL  dens, 
a  tooth).  That  modification  of  dentine  in  which 
the  tissue  is  traversed  by  irregularly  disposed 
and  ramified  vascular  or  medullary  canals,  and 
in  which  some  of  the  branches  of  the  dentinal 
tubes  coromimicate  with  cells,  like  the  radiated 
cells  of  true  bone.  This  modification  of  dentine 
is  found  in  the  central  part  of  the  tooth  of  the 
cachalot  and  some  other  cetaeeans ;  also  in  the 
teeth  of  the  cestracion,  acrodufl,  lepidosiren, 
and  many  other  existing  and  extinct  fishes. 

OsteovvBjr.  The  formation  or  growth  of 
bone. 

Ostaollte  (Gr.  ^4w,  and  }JBos,  atone). 
An  earthy  kind  of  phosphate  of  lime,  probably 
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resulting  from  the  alteration  of  Apatit«,  neaff 
Hanau,  and  at  Amberg  in  the  Erzgebirge. 

Osteolonr  (Gr.  ^riop,  and  X^ot).  The 
doctrine  or  history  of  the  bones.     [Anatomy.] 

OsTEOLOOT.  In.  Painting  and  Sctilpture,  a 
description  of  the  bones  of  animals. 

Ofltisiiiis  (Lat).  A  slave  stationed  at  the 
door  of  an  ancient  Boman  house  to  answer 
enquiries,  like  the  modern  French  wncierge. 

OstraeeMU«  The  family  of  Bivalves  of 
which  the  oyster  {Ostrea)  is  the  type;  and 
which  is  characterised  by  the  mantle  being 
widely  open,  without  special  orifices. 

Ostraotoa  (Gr.  KarpttKoir,  a«A«^/).  A  genus 
of  fishes  of  the  Sclerodermi,  or  rough-skinned, 
in  the  system  of  Cuvier.  It  is  characterised  by 
the  armour  of  regular  bony  plates,  soldered  toge- 
ther, with  which  the  body  is  invested  ;  the  only 
movable  parts  being  the  tail,  fins,  mouth,  and 
a  small  gili-fiap,  which  pass,  as  it  were,  through 
holes  in  the  coat  of  mail.  The  body  generally 
presents  a  quadrangular  form,  whence  the  name 
of  trunk'Jish,  commonly  given  to  the  species  of 
this  genus. 

Ostraeism  (Gr.  herrpoKifrfUs),  A  form  of 
condemnation  at  Athens,  by  which  persons  who 
from  their  wealth  or  influence  were  considered 
dangerous  to  the  state  were  banished  for  ten 
years,  with  leave  to  enjoy  their  estates  and 
return  after  that  period.  It  was  inflicted  not 
as  a  punishment,  but  merely  as  a  precautionary 
measure  to  preserve  the  democracy.  The  pro- 
cess in  this  condemnation  was  as  follows  :  The 
people  being  astombled,  each  man  wrote  Uie 
name  of  the  person  whom  he  wished  to  banish 
on  a  shell  {6<rrpaKov),  and  delivered  it  to  the 
archons,  who  counted  the  numbers.  Only  one 
citizen  could  be  subject-ed  to  the  ostracism 
at  the  same  meeting,  and  6,000  hostile  votes 
were  necessary  for  the  infliction  of  this  con- 
demnation. Hence  if  6,000  votes  and  upwards 
were  recorded  against  one  or  more  persons,  that 
one  was  banished  against  whom  the  greatest 
number  of  vote*  had  been  given.  {Mem.  de 
VAcad.  des  Inscr.  vol.  rvi. ;  Grote's  History  of 
Greece,  part  ii.  ch.  xi.)     [Pbtalism.] 

Ostraoodes  (Gr.  iarpax^ris,  like  pot' 
sherds).  The  name  of  a  family  of  Entomos- 
tracans,  comprehending  those  which  have  the 
shell  folded  in  two,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
shell  of  a  bivalve  mollusc. 

Ostnualta.  A  greyish  or  dove-brown  Zir- 
oon  found  at  Fredericksvam,  in  Norway ;  and 
named  after  the  goddess  Ostara. 

Ofltrloli  (Fr.  autniche,  Lat.  struthio,  Gr. 
9rpov$6s).  The  largest  known  bird,  and  the 
type  of  the  Cursorial  or  Stmthious  order.  It 
is  distinguished  not  only  from  its  immediate 
congeners  the  CassotDan'es,  Bhete,  and  Apferyr, 
but  from  all  other  birds,  by  having  only  two 
toes,  which  correspond  with  the  two  outermost 
toes  in  the  rest  of  the  class.  The  wings  aro 
furnished  with  loose  and  flexible  plumes,  irhich 
are  long  enough  to  increase  its  speed  in  running. 
The  elegance  of  these  feathers,  arising  from 
their  slender  stems  and  the  disunited  barbs, 
has  occasioned  them  to  be  prized  in  all  ages, 
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•and  they  still  constitute  a  Taluablo  article  of 
commerce.  The  beak  of  the  ostrich  is  depressed, 
of  a  moderate  length,  and  blunt  at  the  end ; 
the  tongue  is  extremely  short ;  the  eye  is  large, 
and  the  lid  fringed  with  short  simple  feathers 
like  eyelashes.  The  legs  are  of  prodigious 
strength,  and  the  tarsi  very  long.  The  ostrich 
has  a  capacious  crop ;  a  strong  gizzard ;  volu- 
minous intestines,  with  two  long  cseca,  com- 
plicated each  with  a  spiral  yalve,  and  succeeded 
by  a  very  long  intestinum  rectum  with  inter- 
nal connivent  valves,  which  latter  structure  is 
unique  in  this  class  of  birds.  It  is  likewise 
remarkable  in  this  class  for  its  large  urinary 
receptacle.  The  ostrich  abounds  in  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa.  It  attains  the 
height  of  seven  or  eight  feet;  is  gregarious 
in  favourable  localities;  lays  eggs  of  three 
pounds'  weight,  which  are  incubated  by  the 
male  principally,  and  defended  courageously. 
The  ostrich  feeds  on  grain,  grass,  &c.,  to  aid 
in  digesting  which  many  pebbles  are  taken 
into  the  gizzard  ;  so  obtuse  is  its  taste,  that  it 
will  swallow  pieces  of  metal,  wood,  &c.  When 
pursued,  it  dashes  stones  behind  it  with  great  | 
violence,  and  exceeds  in  swiftness  all  other ' 
terrestrial  animals ;  it  is  only  the  comparatively 
limited  power  of  sustaining  its  course  that  en- 
ables the  mounted  Arab  to  run  it  down. 

Ostrya  (Gtr.  6(rrp6a),  A  genus  of  Corp- 
laceat  to  which  belongs  the  Hop  Hornbeam, 
0.  vulgaris,  a  large  spreading  tree  of  Southern 
Europe,  which  has  an  ornamental  appearance 
when  clothed  in  autumn  with  its  pendent  hop- 
like catkins.  0.  virginica,  the  North  American 
species,  yields  an  excessively  hard  wood  called 
Ironwood. 

Otalffla  (Gr.  from  o2f,  the  ear,  and  &\yos, 
pain).    The  ear-ache. 

Otaiia  (Qt.oZs).  The  name  of  the  genus  of 
seals  characterised  by  having  projecting  external 
ears,  and  by  the  double  cutting  edge  of  the  four 
middle  upper  incisors,  a  structure  imknown  in 
other  animals:  the  molar  te«th  are  simply 
conical,  and  with  a  single  fang.  These  seals 
are  principally  confined  to  the  souUiem  hemi- 
sphere. 

Otitis  (6r.  oh).  Inflammation  of  any  part 
of  the  organ  of  hearing. 

Otoba  "VTaz.  A  wax  obtained  from  the 
fruit  of  the  Myristica  Otoba,  a  plant  growing 
in  the  marshy  grounds  of  the  river  Amazon. 

Ottar  or  ikttar  of  Roses.  The  volatile 
or  odorous  oil  of  the  rose ;  it  is  of  a  soft  buttery 
consistence,  and  deposits,  when  fluid,  a  ciystal- 
li sable  portion,  wluch  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol :  it  is  much  used  as  a  perfume.  The 
finest  ottar  of  roses  is  prepared  at  Ghazeepore 
in  Hindustan  and  at  Shiraz  in  Persia :  20,000 
roses  are  said  to  yield  otto  equal  in  weight  to 
that  of  a  rupee. 

Ottawa  Alma  (ItaL  eighth  or  octuple  rhyme). 
An  Italian  form  of  versification,  consisting  of 
stanzas  of  two  alternate  triplets  and  a  couplet 
at  the  end;  the  verses  bemg,  in  the  proper 
Italian  metre,  the  heroic  of  eleven  syllables. 
It  is  the  form  peculiarly  adopted  and  embel- 
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lished  by  the  poets  termed  Romanzieri,  from 
Pulci  to  Fortiguerra.  [Romanzibbi.]  It  is 
a  happy  metre,  in  the  hands  of  an  able  ver- 
sifier, for  the  expression  of  feelings  varying 
from  the  sublime  and  pathetic  to  the  humorous : 
although  rather  deficient  in  variety,  and  possess- 
ing  too  little  repose  and  solemnity  for  the  sus- 
tained mugesty  of  epic  poetry.  It  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Germans,  who  have  given  to  it 
something  of  an  elegiac  turn ;  and,  of  late,  by 
English  poetSy  of  whom  the  most  distinguished 
is  Lord  Byron,  who  employed  it  in  his  Beppo 
and  Don  Juan,  works  belonging  to  a  mixed 
cast  of  poetiy,  between  the  serious  and  the 
burlesque. 

Otter  (Ger. ;  Norse  ottr).  A  quadruped 
adapted  to  amphibious  habits  by  its  short, 
strong,  flexible,  palmated  feet,  which  serve  as 
oars  to  propel  it  through  the  water,  and  by  its 
long  and  strong  tail,  which  acts  as  a  powerful 
rudder,  and  enables  the  animal  to  change  its 
course  with  great  ease  and  rapidity.  The 
teeth,  which  consist,  in  each  jaw,  of  six  pointed 
incisors,  two  strong  and  sharp  canines,  and 
ten  trenchant  and  cuspidated  molars,  determine 
the  piscivorous  diet  and  predatory  habits  of 
the  species.  The  otter  used  to  be  met  with  in 
most  of  the  British  rivers  and  lakes ;  but  the 
increase  of  population,  and  the  imintermitting 
hostility  which  its  destruction  of  the  valuable 
fish  in  its  native  streams  has  called  down 
upon  it,  have  greatly  thinned  its  numbers,  and 
have  exterminated  it  from  many  of  the  locali- 
ties where  it  was  formerly  common ;  so  that  the 
otter,  as  a  captive  in  our  menageries,  is  now 
regarded  with  almost  the  same  interest  which 
an  exotic  species  usually  excites. 

The  otter  selects  for  its  retreat  some  con- 
venient excavation,  concealed  by  the  overhang- 
ing roots  of  the  trees  which  grow  from  the 
banks  of  rivers,  or  by  some  other  natural  screen. 
The  female  goes  with  young  nine  weeks,  and 
produces  from  three  to  five  cubs  in  March  or 
April.  The  usual  weight  of  a  full-grown  male 
is  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  pounds.  The 
fur  of  the  otter  is  remarkably  fine  and  close. 
It  consists  of  two  kinds  of  hair;  the  longer 
and  stifler  shining  hairs,  which  are  greyish  at 
the  base  and  of  a  rich  brown  at  the  point,  con- 
cealing an  extremely  fine  and  soft  fur  of  a 
whitish  grey  colour,  brown  at  the  tip.  The 
hair  and  fur  of  the  under  part  of  the  body,  the 
cheeks,  and  the  inner  parts  of  the  1^,  are  of  a 
brownish  grey  throughout. 

The  otter  is  hunted  in  many  parts  of  Eng^ 
land,  and  especially  in  Wales,  with  dogs  train^ 
for  this  kind  of  sport 

The  few  species  of  otter  which  have  been 
recognised  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  do  not 
greatly  difier  firom  the  LtUra  vulaaris  of  Europe, 
The  sea-otter  is  an  animal  of  larger  size,  and 
presents  such  modifications  of  its  palmated  feet, 
and  of  its  teeth,  as  to  form  the  type  of  a  dis- 
tinct subgenus  (Enhydra),  which  connects  the 
otter  with  the  seaL 

Ottoman*  The  name  of  the  youngest 
branch  of  the  great  Turkish   family.     The 
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Ottoman  Tnrka  receive  their  name  from  0th- 
man,  a  chieftain  who  niled  hifl  tribe  from  a.d. 
1299  to  1326,  and  the  epithet  has  been  given 
generally  to  the  empire  founded  bj  his  de- 
scendants.  (Gibbon's  Roman  Empire^  eh.  Ixiv.) 

The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  peculiar  kind 
of  so&  much  in  use  in  Turkey,  and  which  has 
been  imitated  both  here  and  on  the  Continent 

Ottrellfee.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina^ 
and  of  the  protoxides  of  iron  and  man^nese, 
which  occurs  in  small  shining  scales  dissemi- 
nated through  clay-slate,  at  Ottrez  in  Belgium. 
It  has  also  been  found  on  Snowdon,  and  in  the 
Isle  of  Man. 

Ondeaodon  (a  word  coined  from  Gr.  olIUw, 
none,  and  39o^,  tooth).  A  genus  of  Ciyptodont 
Keptilia  in  which  the  upper  jaw  developed  a 
thick,  smoothly  rounded,  vertical  ridgpe,  pro- 
jecting from  the  maxillary,  in  the  position  of 
the  alveolus  of  the  tusk  in  Ptychognathua  and 
JHcynodon,  This  ridge  is  soUd,  and  does  not 
contain  the  smallest  vestige  of  a  germ  of  a 
tooth  answering  to  the  tusk  in  Diqrnodonts. 
The  rest  of  the  alveolar  border  of  both  upper 
and  lower  jaws  is  toothless,  as  in  the  Dicyno- 
dont  reptiles,  and  probably  supported,  as  in  the 
turtles,  a  homy  beak  to  subserve  the  masti- 
catoiy  processes. 

OolstttU.  A  group  of  small  South 
American  monkeys,  cussified  under  the  names 
Bapaie  or  JaechMSy  comprising  the  marmosets 
ana  other  alHed  forms.  The  term  ouittUiia 
usually  given  to  them  by  French  writers ;  they 
have  been  separated  by  Geo£&oy  St  Hilaire 
tem  the  other  monkeys  under  the  title  of 
Aretopitheci, 

Oanoa  (Lat  uneia).  A  denomination  of 
weight  In  troy  weight  the  ounce  is  the 
twdith  part  of  the  pound,  and  weighs  480 
grains.  In  avoirdupois  weight  the  ounce  is  the 
sixteenth  part  of  the  pound,  and  equal  to  487^ 
grains  troy.    [Wbioht.] 

OuNGB.  In  2iOology,  a  species  of  leopardine 
FdUf  disting^oished  b^  black  spots  on  a  grey 
ground.    It  is  found  m  Arabia  and  Persia. 

^Hinuioffrapliy  (Gr.  ofipw^f,  heaven,  and 
ypd^f  I  deteribe).  A  term  frequently  used 
to  signify  a  description  of  the  heavens  and  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

Oimui«  A  poison  used  by  the  natives  of 
Guayana  to  poison  their  arrows.  It  is  called 
also  Wourah  or  Urari  poison,  and  has  for  its 
basis  the  juice  of  Strychnos  toxifera, 

Onroloyjr  or<Hufogoopy  (Gr.  oSpor,  urine). 
The  judgment  of  diseases  from  an  examination 
of  the  urine. 

Ihwtor  (Nor.  Er.  originally  from  Lat 
ultra,  beyond).  In  Law,  dispossession,  by  the 
act  of  a  wrongdoer,  of  land  or  hereditaments. 
Forcible  entry  and  ouster  implies  dispossession 
by  violence,  against  which  a  summazy  remedy 
is  given  by  some  statutes. 

IKitorop.  The  Geological  name  for  the 
intersection  of  the  plane  of  any  bed  or  stratum 
with  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  any  place.  The 
various  stratified  rocks  being  abnost  without 
exception  inclined  at  an  angle  more  or  less 
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considerable  to  the  horizon,  they  must  cut  it  at 
some  line.  This  may  either  form  a  kind  of 
cliff  if  the  bed  is  hard,  or  may  be  a  depres- 
sion and  covered  by  vegetable  soil  if  soft  and 
decomposable.  In  the  latter  case  it  can  only 
be  detected  by  removing  the  surface,  unless 
indeed  a  change  in  the  soil  itself  is  effected 
by  the  change  in  the  underlying  rock. 

OutAUl.  In  Engineering,  uiq  point  of  dis- 
charge of  waters  collected  by  a  system  of  drain- 
age or  sewerage. 

Outlawry.  In  Law,  an  exclusion  from  tlie 
protection  of  the  law,  so  that  an  outlaw  cannot 
bring  actions,  &c,  and  his  property  is  forfeited 
to  the  crown,  although  with  respect  to  real 
property  the  forfeiture  does  not  in  some  cases 
extend  beyond  his  own  life.  An  outlaw  is, 
however,  still  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
criminal  law.  Outlawry  may  be  inflicted  as  a 
punishment  (in  criminal  cases)  for  non-appear- 
ance to  an  indictment,  or  (in  civil  cases)  for 
absconding  after  judgment^  leaving  the  judg- 
ment debt  unpaid.  Certain  prochunations  are 
required  previously  to  an  outlawry,  to  insure 
that  the  party  has  notice  of  the  process. 

Outlier.  The  name  given  to  a  portion  of 
stratified  rock  remaining  in  its  place  in  an 
isolated  position  after  the  part  of  the  rock  that 
once  connected  it  with  the  nukin  deposit  has 
been  removed  by  denudation.  An  outlier  is 
thus  in  advance  of  the  general  crop  of  the 
stratum  to  which  it  belongs. 

Outline.    In  the  Fine  Arts.    [CoirronB.] 

Ontpoat.  In  a  Military  sense,  a  bodv  of 
men  posted  beyond  the  mam  guard ;  so  called 
as  beug  without  the  bounds  or  limits  of  the 
camp. 

Outr6  (Fr.).  In  the  Fine  Arts,  anytliing 
exaggerated  or  overstrained. 

Oatremer  (Fr.  tdtramarine).  ^  A  name  by 
which  the  finer  pulverised  portions  of  lapis 
lazuli  used  by  painters  are  known  in  France. 

Oatrlcrer.  The  Sea  term  for  any  pro- 
jecting spar  or  piece  of  timber  for  extending 
ropes,  saus,  or  oars,  so  as  to  give  them  a  greater 
base  or  leverage. 

Ontelde  BettrlBga.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  bearings  of  an  engine  with  an 
external  sup^rt  on  a  part  of  the  framework 
of  the  engine  itself;  thus,  tlie  shaft  of  a  paddle- 
wheel  u  said  to  have  outside  bearings  when  it 
is  carried  on  supports  resting  upon  the  spring 
beam. 

Ontrtdea.  In  Printing,  the  two  outside 
quires  of  a  ream  of  paper,  formerly  consisting 
of  never  more  than  twenty  sheets,  all  of  which 
were  either  damaged  or  torn.  They  were  also 
called  coMsie  quirea  or  cording  ^res.  Paper 
is  now  sent  from  the  paper  maker  to  the 
printer  without  outside  quires ;  this  is  called 
perfect  y^^er,  the  ream  consisting  of  516  sheets. 
[Paebb.] 

Outworks.  In  Fortification,  aU  works 
between  the  enceinte  and  the  glads. 

Onwarowite*    [Uwjlbowiis.] 

OnvlraBdra  (Polynesian  ouvi,  yam ;  rano, 
water).  An  interesting  genus  of  aquatic  plants, 
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the  most  remarkable  species  of  which,  found  in 
the  hot  streams  of  Madagascar,  is  known  popu- 
larly as  the  Lattice-leaf  or  Lace-leaf  in  conse- 
quence of  the  open  network  of  veins  of  which 
the  leaf  consists.  These  leaves,  which  are  sub- 
merged, and  grow  on  long  stalks,  appear  to 
consist  merely  of  a  skeleton  of  nerves,  the 
longitudinal  nerves  being  connected  by  nume- 
rous short  cross  nrrves.  The  flower-stalks 
support  a  forked  spike  of  simple  sessile  white 
Howers.  The  fleshv  farinaceous  roots  are  an 
article  of  food  in  Madagascar.  A  few  other 
species  from  Senegambia  and  India  are  referred 
to  the  genus. 

Oumel,  IVater.  A  small  English  bird, 
also  termed  Dipper;  the  Oinclua  aquatieus  of 
authors.  The  names  given  to  it  in  all  the  Euro- 
pean languages  indicate  its  habit,  jilthough  a 
Passerine  bird,  of  diving  through  shallow  water, 
and  rising  again  at  a  considerable  distance. 
Its  flight  is  straight,  low,  and  rapid,  and  it 
closely  resembles  the  kingfisher  in  many  of  ita 
habits.  Many  other  allied  species  are  known, 
inhabiting  many  parts  of  the  Old  World. 

The  name  belongs  to  that  large  family  of 
words  which  embraces  the  several  modifications 
of  the  roots  a<?,  asCy  as  shown  in  the  Latin 
Aqua,  in  Azius,  and  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic 
Esk,  Usk,  Ax,  £ze  (Isca),  Oxenford  (Isis), 
Ouze,  the  verb  ooee^  &c. 

Oval  (Lat  ovum,  an  tgg).  The  general 
and  popular  name  for  any  plane  closed  curve 
resembling  the  transverse  section  of  an  egg. 
The  ellipse  is  the  most  familiar  example. 
There  are,  however,  ovals  of  higher  order,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  ovals  of 
Descartes  and  Cassini.  [Cabtssiak  Ovals; 
CASsmxAM  Ovals.]  The  oval  known  as  the 
carpenter's  aval  consists  of  four  circular  arcs 
taken  from  two  nneoual  circles  and  placed  sym- 
metrically so  that  uie  opposite  arcs  are  equal, 
and  adjacent  ones  mee^  but  do  not  cut  each 
other. 

OTAlbmnmi*  The  albumen  or  white  of 
egg ;  a  term  adopted  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  albumen  of  the  serum  of  the  blood, 
which  may  be  called  eeralbumen* 

OTftries.  In  Anatomy,  the  two  organs 
which  contain  the  female  ova. 

Ormry  (Lat  ovum,  an  tM),  In  Plants,  a 
hollow  case,  enclosing  the  ovmes  or  young  seeds. 
It  may  contain  one  or  more  cells,  and  ultimately 
becomes  the  fruit  It  is  always  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower,  and,  together  with  the 
style  and  stigma,  constitutes  the  female  system 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  When  it  is  united 
to,  or  apparently  su^  within  the  calyx,  it  is 
called  inferior  \  when  separate  from  it,  it  is 
termed  euperior. 

OratloB  (Lat.  ovatio).  An  inferior  kind  of 
triumph,  gnukted  to  Roman  military  leaders. 
The  name  is  derived  from  ovis,  a  aheep,  the 
animal  sacrificed  on  such  occasions  instead  of 
bullocks.  The  first  ovation  is  said  to  have 
been  celebrated  by  P.  Postumius  Tubertus 
(a.o.  603),  some  years  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings.    Oratians  were  granted  for  various 
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reasons,  as  when  the  success  was  not  brilliant 
enough  to  justify  a  triumph ;  or  when  the  war 
was  not  completely  ended  by  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  MarccUus  (livy  xxvi.  21)  ;  or  if  the  enemj 
were  not  honourable,  as  in  the  servile  war  wita 
Spartacus,  &c. 

Overliaiiir*    In  Architecture.    [Battdl] 

Ovtirhnng  Vaddle-wtieels.  Wheels  are 
so  called,  when  the  shaft,  upon  which  the  paddle- 
wheels  are  keyed,  does  not  run  through  to  a 
bearing  on  the  spring  beam,  but  is  supported 
by  a  bracket  from  the  ship's  side. 

Owerlap  or  Sozlnr*  In  Shipbuilding, 
the  tumed-up  fore-end  of  the  keel,  so  made  to 
obtain  a  firmer  bite  on  the  stem. 

Owemui*  In  Printing,  when  matter  is 
struck  out,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
arrange the  paragraph  or  pages  so  altered,  the 
part  is  said  to  be  overrun. 

Overseem  of  the  Vo«r.  OfEloera  an- 
nually appointed  in  every  parish  by  two  justices, 
under  the  statute  of  43  Eucabeth.  Their  num- 
ber, by  that  statute,  is  four,  three,  or  two,  for 
each  parish,  in  addition  to  the  churchwardens, 
who  are  overseers  ex  officio.  By  subsequent 
statutes,  any  place  maintaining  its  own  poor, 
whether  a  parish  or  not,  has  overseers,  ana  the 
appointment  of  collectors  and  assistant  over* 
seers  has  been  authorised.     [Pooa  Laws.] 

OTorshot  vntrntHm  hx  Mechanics,  a  water- 
wheel  to  which  the  water  is  conveyed  over  the 
top  of  tiie  wheel  and  applied  above  the  axle. 
In  this  case  the  water  acts  merely  by  its  weight, 
and  not  by  the  impulse  of  the  stream. 

Orentory.  In  Architecture,  the  same  as 
Clbbbstort. 

Ow«rf  Aot  (Fr.  ouvert,  opm).  In  Law,  an 
open  or  manifest  act  from  which  criminality  is 
implied*  No  indictment  for  high  treason  is 
good  unless  some  avert  act  is  alleged  in  it. 

Orertar*.  In  Music,  an  instrumental 
piece,  intended  to  open  or  commence  an  ex- 
tensive musical  work,  as  an  opera  or  an  oratorio. 

The  word  overture  also  signifies  a  propoeol; 
in  which  sense  it  is  always  used  in  the  PMbj- 
terian  church  to  denote  the  resolutions  pro- 
posed by  presbyteries  and  synods,  and  aner- 
wards  laid  before  the  General  Assembly,  either 
for  its  sanction  or  rejection. 

avldttet  (Lat.  ovum,  an  egg\  duco,  / 
eondMct),  The  tube  which  conducts  the  ovum 
from  the  ovary  either  to  the  uterus  or  to 
an  external  outlet.  In  Mammals  this  part  is 
termed  the  Fallopian  tube,  from  tha  dreom- 
stance  of  its  havmg  been  first  described  bj 
Fallopius  about  the  year  1660  in  the  human 
sulpect,  in  which  this  tube  or  canal  passes  £tom 
each  side  of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  to  tha 
ovarium.    [Fallopian  Tvbb.] 

OvUtorouB  and  CHpfcteroiu.  In  Zoology, 
certain  receptacles,  in  which  the  eggs  are 
received  after  having  been  excluded  fnm.  the 
ordinary  formative  organs  of  the  ovum,  aie  so 
called,  as  the  long  pouches  appended  to  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body  in  many  of  the 
Entomostracous  and  Parasitic  Criistaeeans* 
The  ciliated  plates  (beneath  the  tail  of  the 
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higher  Crustaceans,  as  the  crab  and  lobster) 
to  which  the  eggs  are  attached  after  haying 
quitted  the  oviducts,  are  also  called  ovigerous. 

Oviparons  (Lat  ovum;  pario,  Iprodiioe), 
The  mode  of  generation  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
germ  in  the  form  and  condition  of  an  egg,  the 
developement  of  which  takes  place  out  of  the 
body  either  with  or  without  incubation.  Mshes, 
reptiles,  and  birds  are  called  Oviparous  Verte- 
brates, although  some  of  both  the  former  classes 
hatch  the  egg  within  the  body  and  bring  forth 
their  young  dlive,  as  the  viper  and  dog-fish. 

Owipoaitor  (lAt.  ovum,  and  pono,  I  place). 
In  Entomology,  the  instrument  by  which  an 
insect  conducts  its  eggs  to  their  appropriate 
nidus,  and  often  bores  a  way  to  it ;  the  same 
instrument  is,  in  some  genera,  nsed  as  a  weapon 
of  offence,  when  it  is  called  the  actdeus. 

Oris  (Lat.  a  sheep^  Or.  tis).  The  name 
by  which  Linnaeus  and  Cuvier  distinguish  the 
sheep  as  a  genus  from  the  goats  and  antelopes. 
The  character  assigned  by  Cuvier  to  the  genus 
Otria  is  as  follows:  'Horns  directed  back- 
wards, and  then  inclining  spirally  more  or  less 
forwards ;  the  profile  or  chanfrein  more  or  less 
convex,  and  no  beard ; '  to  tlus  may  be  added 
an  interdigital  sebaceous  sac  on  the  fore  part  of 
each  foot.  The  MouJUma  or  Muamotu  of  Africa 
and  Sardinia,  from  which  it  is  generally  be- 
heved  that  our  domestic  races  of  sheep  are  de- 
rived, form  the  species  Omaammon  of  Linnsus, 
and  Ovia  musimon  of  Schreber.  The  coat  of 
these  wild  sheep  consists  of  coarse,  stiS|  long, 
and  nearly  straight  hairs ;  but  they  possess  the 
same  character,  that  of  an  imbricated  surface, 
which  gives  to  the  shorter  and  finer  wool  of 
the  domestic  races  the  felting  property  on 
which  its  peculiar  utility  depen£.     [Haib.] 

Of  the  domestic  animals  belonging  to  Oreat 
Britain,  sheep  are,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  horses  and  cattle,  by  far  the  most  important. 
They  can  be  reared  in  situations  and  upon  soils 
where  other  animals  would  not  live.  They 
afford  a  large  supply  of  food,  and  one  of  the 
principal  materials  of  clothing.  Wool  has  long 
been  a  staple  commodity  of  this  conntiy,  and 
its  manufacture  employs  an  immense  number 
of  people.  '  The  skin,  dressed,  forms  different 
parts  of  our  apparel:  and  is  used  for  covers  of 
books.  The  entrails,  properly  prepared  and 
twisted,  serve  for  strings  for  various  musical 
instruments.  The  bones,  calcined  (like  other 
bones  in  general),  form  materials  for  tests  for 
the  refiner.  The  milk  is  thicker  than  that  of 
cows,  and  consequently  yields  a  greater  quantity 
of  bntter  and  cheese ;  and,  in  some  places,  is  so 
rich  that  it  will  not  produce  the  cheese  without 
a  mixture  of  water  to  make  it  part  from  the 
whey.  The  dung  is  a  remarkably  rich  manure ; 
insomuch  that  we  folding  of  sheep  is  become 
too  useful  a  branch  of  husbandry  for  the  far- 
mer to  neglect.  To  conclude,  whether  we 
consider  the  advantages  that  result  from  this 
animal  to  indi^duals  in  particular,  or  to  these 
kingdoms  in  general,  we  may,  with  Columella, 
consider  this,  in  one  sense,  as  the  first  of  the 
domestie  quadrupeds.     "  Pott  meQorta  ^pttuiru- 
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pedes  ovUlipecorie  aeeunda  ratio  eat ;  qum  prima 
ait  at  ad  tUuitatia  mamitttdinem  rtferaa.  Ifam 
id  pracipus  contra  frigoria  viotantiam  protegUy 
oorporibfuaqua  noatriaUwraliOraprwbet  vdamina  ; 
et  etiam  affffanttitm  menaaa  jueundia  at  numer^ 
oaia  dapHma  exomai*  {De  Re  Ruatica,  lib.  vii. 
cap,  ii.)  And,  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Pennant 
has  so  forcibly  stated,  sheep  are  particularly 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  agriculturist, 
both  from  the  influence  of  improvements  on  the 
breed,  and  from  their  generally  affi>rding  larpfer 
profits  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  rearmg 
and  feeding  of  cattle.'  (Statiatica  of  the  Brit, 
Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  492.) 

The  principal  varieties  of  the  English  sheep 
are  the  large  Lincolnshire,  the  Dorset  breed, 
the  Southdown,  and  the  Cheriot. 

The  Lincolnshire  sheep  are  of  a  large  size, 
big-boned,  and  afS>rd  a  great  quantity  of  woo], 
owine  to  the  rich  marshes  on  which  they  feed  ; 
but  their  flesh  is  coarser,  leaner,  and  less  finely 
flavoured  than  that  of  the  sn^ller  breeds. 

The  Dorset  sheep  are  mostly  white-faced; 
their  horns  are  finely  curved,  their  fieece  clear 
and  white;  but  many  of  them  are  without  wool 
upon  their  bellies ;  their  legs  are  long  and  small, 
and  their  general  form  handsome  and  well- 
proportioned.  This  breed  is  prolific,  and  is 
principally  esteemed  for  producmg  lambs  at  an 
earlier  period  than  other  varieties.  The  foreign 
breeds  of  sheep  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  but 
accurate  information  respecting  their  zoological 
and  agricultural  characters  is  not  yet  afforded 
tons. 

OwlMM  (Lat  ovum,  an  egf,  and  saocus,  Or. 
ffducos,  a  sack).  The  cavity  in  the  ovary  which 
immediately  contains  the  ovum.  In  Mammals 
it  forms,  after  the  ovum  is  expelled,  the  eorpua 
liUeum. 

Ovolo  (ItaL).  In  Architecture,  a  mould- 
ing whose  profile  is  the  quadrant  of  a  circle. 
In  Grecian  architecture  there  is  a  deviation 
from  this  precise  form ;  it  is  most  apparent  at 
the  upper  portion,  where  it  resembles  the  form 
of  an  egg,  whence  this  moulding  derives  its 
name.  In  fact,  the  (Grecian  ovolo  is  a  portion 
of  a  cycloid. 

OwewlTlparoiui (Lat. ovum» ani^i^ ;  vivus, 
aUve;  and  pario,  /  produce).  The  mode  of 
generation  by  the  exclusion  of  a  living  fostus 
more  or  less  extricated  from  the  egg-coverings, 
which  has  been  developed  within  the  body  of 
the  parent  without  any  vascular  or  placental 
adhesions  between  the  ovum  and  the  womb. 
The  marsupial  animals  among  the  Mammalia^ 
the  viper  and  salamander  among  reptiles,  the 
blenny  and  dog-fish  among  fishes,  the  Paludina 
vivipara  and  many  bivalves  among  Molluscs, 
the  scorpion  and  fiesh-flv  among  insects,  the 
earth-worm,  and  many  of  the  intestinal  wonnfl, 
are  examples  of  ovoviviparous  animals. 

Chmle  (Lat.  ovnlum).  In  Botany,  the  young 
or  immature  seed  of  a  plant. 

Owolani.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Pectini- 
branchiate  Gastropoda,  charaeteriaed  by  havinff 
a  shell  of  an  oval  form,  and  with  a  long  and 
narrow  aperture,  without  furronv  or  teeth,  on 
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tlm  side  of  the  coIumellA;  the  spire  is  con- 
coaled,  and  the  two  extremities  of  the  aperture 
are  equally  prolonged  into  a  canal. 

This  diminutive  is  also  applied  to  the  OTum 
of  the  Mammalia  on  account  of  its  relatiyely 
minute  size :  it  is,  however,  a  true  ovum,  having 
all  the  essential  parts,  as  the  germinal  spot, 
germinal  membrane,  vitellus,  vitelline  mem- 
brane, and  chorion.     [Ovum.] 

OTii]n(Lat;  Qr.oiv^aneffg).  In  Anatomy, 
the  body  formed  by  the  female  in  which,  after 
impregnation,  the  developement  of  the  foetua 
takes  place.  It  is  generally  formed  in  a  definite 
part,  called  the  ovarium ;  but  in  some  of  the 
simplest  animals,  as  the  Polypes,  the  common 
cellular  parenchyme  of  the  body  seems  to  have 
the  unlimited  faculty  of  producing  the  ova. 
The  essential  and  apparently  first-formed  part 
of  an  ovum  is  a  minute  pellucid  cell,  oallea  the 
germinal  vencUt  which  is  characterised  by  an 
opaque  speck  or  nucleus,  called  the  germinal 
spot.  The  vesicle  is  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  strAtum  of  granules  or  nucleated  cells, 
which  form  the  germinal  disc.  These  parts 
float  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  fluid  and 
granulos,  called  the  yolk,  which  is  generally 
of  some  well-marked  colour,  as  yellow,  green, 
violet,  red,  through  the  presence  of  a  minutely 
diffused  oil.  The  yolk  is  enclosed  in  a  thin, 
delicate,  structureless  coat,  called  the  m'tcUine 
membrane,  and  this  is  finally  surrounded  by  an 
outer  tunic  called  the  choricn.  Between  the 
chorion  and  vitelline  membrane  there  is  com- 
monly a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  albumen. 
In  the  birds,  this  fluid,  which  is  called  the 
white,  and  the  yolk,  is  in  great  quantity;  the 
chorion  is  laminated,  and  the  outer  layer  is 
combined  with  earthy  salts  to  give  due  firm- 
ness, and  preserve  the  shape  of  the  egg  while 
subject  to  the  weight  of  the  parent  dunng  incu- 
bation. Two  twisted  strings  of  firm  albumen, 
called  chalatm,  are  continued  from  each  end  of 
the  yolk,  a  little  below  the  poles,  and  serve  to 
steady  and  keep  uppermost  the  eietUrieula  or 
trrad,  formed  by  the  impregnated  germinal 
vesicle  and  disc  A  space  intercepted  between 
two  of  the  layers  of  the  chorion,  or  membrana 
putaminit,  at  the  great  end  of  the  egg,  contains 
a  small  quantity  ofgas,  containing  more  oxygen 
than  atmospheric  air :  this  space  is  ealled  the 
veeica  aSrea.    [Eoo.] 

OvxTH.    In  Architecture.    [Otolo.] 

OwsDlte.  A  silicate  of  iron  and  lime  re- 
sembling Thuringite  or  lievrite,  named  after 
Dr.  Owen,  an  American  geologist 

Owenltes*  In  Political  Philosophy,  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  kind  of  sect  established 
bv  Robert  Owen  of  Lanark,  who  held  the  prin- 
ciple of  commnnity  of  property.    [Sociausic.] 

OvL  Among  tiie  ancients  generally  the  owl 
was  considered  as  an  omen  of  misfortune  or 
death.  As,  however,  according  to  Philostratus, 
the  Egyptians  represented  Athena  (Minerva) 
vnder  the  form  of  an  owl,  the  Athenians  looked 
npon  the  appearance  of  this  bird  as  a  favourable 
omen.  The  owl  was  the  ordinary  device  of  the 
Athanian  coinage.    The  form  kowfet  at  once 
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connects  the  wonl  with  the  Greek  iKo\6{tty, 
Lat.  ululare,  Ger.  heulen,  &c.  [Noctuiu(ai.s  ; 
Sraix.] 

OwUniT*  In  Law,  the  offence  of  transport- 
ing wool  or  sheep  out  of  the  kingdom*  This 
was  formerly  criminal,  both  at  common  law 
and  under  several  statutes  which  were  all 
repealed  by  5  Geo.  IV.  c  47. 

Oz  (Qer.  ochs,  Lat.  vacca,  Sansc  uksba, 
the  root  being  probably  found  in  Lat  veho, 
to  carry).  Synonymous  with  the  generic  name 
Bos;  in  a  more  restricted  sense  the  word  signi- 
fies the  castrated  male  of  the  domestic  variety. 

Os^iaye.  The  vulgar  name  for  Chrys^ 
anthemum  Leueanthemum,  and  for  the  genus 
Buphthalmum. 

Ozaemlelte.  Native  oxalate  of  lime. 
[WaawBLUTB.] 

Omlamid*.    [Oxaiobe.] 

Ozftlatmu    Suits  of  the  oxalic  acid. 

Oulie  Aeld.  (C^  0^  2H0. )  This  acid  was 
discovered  by  Scheele  in  1776:  it  is  found  in  some 
firuits,  in  the  juice  of  wood-sorrel  {Oxalis  ace  to- 
sella)  and  of  common  sorrel  (Bumex  acetota), 
in  the  varieties  of  rhubarb,  especially  the 
Rheum  rhapontieum,  or  pie-plsjit,  and  in  several 
other  plants.  Certain  lichens  growing  upon  cal- 
careous rocks  contain  half  their  weight  of  oxa- 
late of  lime.  It  occasionally  occurs  in  urine,  as 
oxalate  of  lime.  The  commercial  demands  for 
oxalic  acid  are  supplied  from  artificial  soujtcs. 
When  one  part  of  sugar  is  mixed  with  four  of 
nitric  acid  and  two  of  water,  nitric  oxide  and 
carbonic  acid  are  evolved;  after  distilling  off 
the  excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  pouring  the  re- 
sidue into  a  shallow  vessel,  crystals  of  oxalic 
acid  are  deposited,  and  on  further  evaporation 
of  the  mother  liquor  a  second  crop  is  obtained. 
Oxalic  acid  is  now,  however,  chiefiy  manufac- 
tured from  sawdust  It  is  thus  produced  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  When  wood^  fibre  is  heated  to 
a  moderate  temperature  with  caustic  potash, 
the  products  are  ulmic  acid  and  hydrogen.  At 
a  higher  degree  of  heat,  oxalic  acid  replaces 
the  ulmic ;  and  at  a  still  liJgher  degree,  carbonic 
acid  and  hydrogen  result  The  principle  of 
this  new  manufacture,  therefore,  is  to  heat  the 
woody  fibre  with  alkali,  to  a  degree  aoiBcient 
to  produce  oxalic,  and  neither  nlmie  nor  car- 
bonic add.  The  sawdust  is  mixed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  two  'equfvalents  of  hydrate  of  soda  and 
one  of  hydrate  of  potash,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*35.  Soaa  alone  is  found  not  to 
answer  the  purpose.  The  mixture  is  heated  to 
about  400^  in  shallow  cast-iron  pans  for  some 
hours,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  diarring.  The 
heat  is  then  cautiously  raised,  and  the  result  is 
a  residue  containing  a  larse  quantity  of  the 
mixed  oxalates  of  potash  and  soda.  A  solution 
of  carbonate  of  booa  passed  through  the  mixed 
oxalates  on  a  filter,  transforms  the  oxalate  of 
potash  to  oxalate  of  soda,  the  carbonate  of 
potash  passing  through  the  filter.  The  oxalate 
of  soda  IS  converted  by  lime  to  oxalate  of  lime, 
and  this  compound  is  decomposed  by  an  equi- 
valent of  sulphuric  add.  Oxalic  acn  remains 
in  the  liquid,  and  after  two  or  three  crystal* 
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lifladoDB  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state  in  large 
crystals.  Two  pounds  of  sawdust  thus  yield 
one  pound  of  oxalic  add. 

Tne  ordinary  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  contain 
four  atoms  of  water  of  crystallisation.  They 
are  intensely  sour,  and  dissolve  in  about  ten 
parts  of  water  at  60^^,  their  solubility  increasing 
rapidly  with  increase  of  temperature ;  at  212^ 
they  fuse  in  their  water  of  crystallisation :  at  a 
temperature  of  100°  they  gradually  fall  into 
powder,  and  lose  about  a  third  of  their  weight : 
after  having  been  thus  deprived  of  four  atoms 
of  water,  they  sublime,  whei^  heat«d  to  about 
320^ ;  and  the  sublimate  contains  two  atoms  of 
water.  When  the  ordinary  crystals  are  rapidlv 
heated  to  about  350^,  water,  carbonic  add, 
carbonic  oxide,  and  formic  add  are  the  resulte. 
Unlike  most  other  vegetable  acids,  oxalic  add 
is  a  powerful  irritant  poison,  and  the  resem- 
blance of  its  crystals  to  those  of  Epsom  salt 
has  ffiven  rise  to  many  fatal  acddents.  The 
antidotes  are  chalk  or  magnesia.  The  intensity 
of  the  addity  of  oxalic  acid  is  such,  that  one 
part  in  200,000  of  water  reddens  litmus. 

The  insolubility  of  oxalate  of  lime  renders  ox- 
alic add  or  oxalate  of  ammonia  a  valuable  test 
of  the  presence  of  lime  and  its  soluble  salts.  It 
produces  a  white  cloud  in  water,  holding  traces 
of  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution. 

OsalidaoeaB  (Oxalis,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order  of  Exogens  belonging  to  the 
Geranial  alliance,  in  which  they  are  distin- 
guished by  their  symmetrical  flowers  with  dis- 
tinct styles,  by  their  carpels  being  longer  than 
the  torus,  and  by  the  abtmdant  albumen  of 
their  seeds.  They  comprise  herbs,  shrubs, 
and  trees,  and  are  found  in  all  the  hotter  and 
temperate  parts  of  the  world.  Besides  Oxalis 
the  most  important  genus  is  Averrhoaf  which 
contains  the  iruits  called  Blimbing  and  Caram- 
bola.  Oxalidaceous  plants  are  in  general  marked 
by  their  acidity,  which  is  owing  to  the  presence 
of  oxalic  add. 

OzaUs  (Or.  hivff  sharp  or  sour).  A  laige 
genus  of  plants  consisting  chiefly  of  herbs, 
many  of  tnem  bulbous,  found  abundantly  in 
tropical  America  and  in  South  Africa,  as  well 
as  scattered  in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  one 
or  two  species  occur  m  Britain.  They  are 
typical  of  the  OxaHdaeetB,  and  comprise  some 
species  of  considerable  beauty,  though  few  are 
of  much  use.  The  common  native  spedes,  0. 
acetoselia,  or  Wood-sorrel,  has  a  pleasant  acid 
taste.  0.  crenata  yields  tubers  something  like 
small  potatoes,  but  too  insipid  and  unpro- 
ductive to  be  of  much  consequence ;  while  0. 
Veppd  yields  fleshy  fusiform  roots,  which  are 
edible  and  of  good  flavour. 

Oxallte.  Native  oxalate  of  iron.  It  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  is  found  at  Kolosuruk  in 
Bohemia ;  in  Hesse,  and  at  Cape  Ipperwash  in 
Upper  Canada. 

OacalQrtoAeld.  (C.H,N,07,H0.)  Dumb- 
bell shaped  crystals  of  this  body  are  sometimes 
found  in  urinary  deposits.  As  an  ammonia  salt^ 
it  is  formed  on  heating  parabanate  of  ammonia, 
41  derivative  of  uric  acid. 
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fixaljl*   (CyO|.)   A  name  formerljr  applied 
to  the  hypothetical  radical  of  oxalic  add. 


One  of  the  products  of 
the  destructive  distillation  of  binoxalate  of 
ammonia.  Its  composition  is  represented  by 
the  formula  C^NH^O^,  HO. 

OnuBild««  A  white  substance  produced 
during  the  destructive  distillation  of  oxalate  of 
ammonia:  hence  its  name,  compounded  of  oxalis 
and  ammonia..  It  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon,  in  such  propor- 
tions as  to  form  oxalate  of  ammonia  by  the  ad- 
dition of  four  atoms  of  water.  (Dumas,  Thhris 
des  Amides,  CMm,  App.  aux  Arts,  v.  84.) 

Osfwuy •  In  English  Antiquities,  a  word 
used  to  signi^  as  much  land  as  a  single  ox 
could  ear  or  plough  in  a  season.  The  oxgang 
was  contracted  or  expanded  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land ;  fort^  acres  constituting  the 
maximum  and  six  the  minimum  of  the  measure. 

Ozbawerlta.  A  translucent  pale-green 
variety  of  Apophyllite,  found  on  the  cakified 
wood  of  Oxhaver  springs  in  Iceland. 

Osido  (Gr.  ^or).  Compounds  containing 
oxygen,  but  which  are  not  acid,  have  been 
termed  oxides*  The  metallic  oxides  are  a 
most  important  dass  of  bodies.  To  designate 
the  different  oxides  of  one  element^  we  gene- 
rally use  the  first  syllable  of  the  Greek  orainal 
numerals,  designating  the  first»  second,  third, 
&c.  oxides  by  the  terms  protoxide,  deutoxide, 
trOoxide,  &c. ;  and  when  the  element  is  satu- 
rated with  oxygen  (still  not  add),  it  is  termed 
a  peroxide.  Compounds  of  elements  with  one 
atom  and  a  half  oxygen,  or  of  two  of  the  ele- 
ment and  three  oxygen,  are  generally  distin- 
guished by  the  term  sesguioxides. 

Oxlip*  The  common  name  for  Primula  «/a- 
tior ;  applied  also  very  frequently  to  umbellate- 
flowered  varieties  of  the  common  Primrose. 

OzjeoecQS  (Gr.  6^^,  and  k6kkos,  a  berry). 
The  genus  to  which  the  Cranberry  belongs. 
The  common  Cranberry,  O.  palustris,  is  a  native 

Slants  of  shrubby  habit,  found  in  bogs,  and  pro- 
udng  roundish  crimson  add  berries,  which 
are  esteemed  by  many  persons  in  tarts  and 
preserves.  It  is  stated  that  before  the  bogs  of 
Lincolnshire  were  drained,  the  Cranberry  was 
sold  in  Norwich  by  cartloads.  Lai^e  quanti- 
ties are  now  imported  from  Bussia.  The 
American  Cranberry,  O.  macroearpus,  bears 
larger  berries,  but  they  are  not  so  highly 
esteemed  as  the  common  sort. 

Ozyvea  (Gr.  i^iis,  and  y^vydttp,  to  generate). 
This  important  element  was  discovered,  in  1774, 
by  Dr.  Priestley,  who  obtained  it  by  heating 
red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  called  it  dephlogis' 
ticated  air.  It  was  termed  empyreal  air  by 
Scheele,  and  vifal  air  by  Condorcet.  The  name 
oxygen  was  given  to  it  by  Lavoisier,  from  its 
tendency  to  form  acid  compounds.  It  is  more 
abundantly  difiused  throughout  nature  than 
any  of  the  other  elementary  bodies ;  it  forms 
eight-ninths  of  the  weight  of  water,  one-fifth  of 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  present 
(often  to  the  amount  of  from  forty  to  fifty  pev 
cent)  in  nearly  all  the  mineral  bodies  of  which 
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the  crust  of  the  globe  ia  composed.  Oxygen  is  a 
constituent  of  a  large  dass  of  adds,  of  all  the 
alkalies,  excepting  ammonia,  and  of  the  alkaline 
earths ;  and  it  enters  largely  into  the  composition 
of  numerous  organic  substances  belonging  to 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Oxygen  gas  may  be  proemyd  by  heating,  in  a 
retort)  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  peroxide  of 
manganese,  and  eight  or  ten  parta  of  chlorate 
of  potash.  The  oxygen  is  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  chlorate,  which  is  con- 
verted into  chloride  of  potassium  (KO,  CIO. 
»  KCl  +  Oq).  It  may  be  collected  in  the  usual 
way  over  water  or  mercury.  If  it  contains 
traces  of  chlorine,  these  may  be  separated  by 
passing  the  gas  through  a  wash  bottle  con- 
taining a  weak  solution  of  potash.  One  hundx«d 
grains  of  the  chlorate  will  yield  thirty-eight 
grains,  as  about  113  cubic  inches  of  oxygen:  or 
one  ounce  will  yield  nearly  two  gallons  of  the 
gas.  This  is  in  the  proportion  of  about  twenty- 
eight  gallons  of  gas  to  one  pound  of  the  salt. 

Oxygen  is  obtained  on  the  large  scale  by 
heating  to  foil  redness  in  a  wiought-iron  bottle 
the  black  oxide  of  mansfanese,  reduced  to  a 
coarse  powder.  This  oxide  at  a  full  red  heat 
parts  with  one-third  of  its  oxygen :  three  pounds 
will  yield  nearly  a  cubic  foot  of  oxygen. 

Among  other  processes  for  procuring  oxygen, 
two  deserve  mention.  1.  The  first  depends  on 
the  production  and  decomposition  of  the  per- 
oxide of  barium,  which  is  procured  by  passing 
a  current  of  air  over  baryta  heated  to  low  red- 
ness in  a  porcelain  tnbe.  When  the  peroxi- 
dation is  completed,  the  current  of  air  is  cut 
cS,  and  the  tube  hei^^  to  fnll  redness ;  at  this 
higher  temperature  the  peroxide  returns  to 
the  state  oi  protoxide,  or  baryta ;  the  excess 
of  oxygen  is  evolved.  This  oxygen  may  be 
collected,  and  the  baryta  being  again  peroxi- 
dised,  yields  a  fresh  supply.  According  to 
Bonssingault^  a  pound  of  baryta  will  thus 
yield  about  nine  eallons  of  oxygen  gas.  This 
IS  the  only  method  at  present  known  by  which 
oxygen  in  the  gaseous  state  can  be  readily 
procured  from  the  atmosphere.  2.  Oxygen  has 
been  obtained  by  causing  the  vapour  of  ooiling 
Bulphnric  add  to  pass  through  a  porcelain  tube 
containing  fragments  of  pumice,  and  heated  to 
full  redness:  the  products  are  oxygen,  aqueous 
vapour,  and  sulphurous  add.  The  sulphurous 
acid  is  removed  by  a  weak  solution  of  soda, 
through  which  the  gaseous  products  are  passed. 

The  following  are  the  leading  characters  of 
oxygen  gas.  It  is  insipid,  colourless,  inodorous, 
and  permanently  elastic  Its  specific  gravity, 
compared  with  air,  is  as  11  to  10 ;  to  hydrogen, 
as  1 6  to  1.  100  cubic  inches  weigh  34*24  grains. 
Its  refractive  power,  in  regard  to  light,  is  less 
than  that  of  any  of  the  gases :  compared  in  this 
respect  with  atmospheric  air,  it  is  as  0*830  to 
1  *000.  According  to  Tyndall,  it  has,  in  referenoe 
to  heat,  a  lower  absorbing  and  radiating  power 
than  other  gases.  Faraday  has  shown  that  it  is 
the  most  magnetic  of  all  gases,  its  magnetic  force 
compared  with  that  of  the  atmosphere  being  as 
17'5  to  3*4,  BO  that  it  occupies,  among  gases^ 
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the  plaoe  which  iron  holds  among  metals,  and, 
as  with  iron,  its  magnetic  force  is  destroyed  by 
a  high  temperature ;  but  returns  on  coaling. 
The  magnetic  properties  of  the  atmosphere  are 
almost  exclusively  due  to  the  oxygen  contained 
in  it,  and  Faraday  has  suggested  that  the 
diurnal  variations  of  the  needle  may  be 
referable  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
magnetic  force  in  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosph^oe 
as  the  result  of  solar  heat.  [MAOransx.] 
Oxygen  is  evolved  by  electrolytic  action  at  the 
positive  electrode  or  anode,  and  occupies  a  high 
position  amongel^ro-n^gative  bodies  or  anions. 

Oxygen  is  dissolved  by  water,  but  only  in 
small  proportion.  At  60^,  100  cubic  inchea  of 
water  dissolve  3  cubic  inches  of  the  gas ;  and 
at  32^,  about  4  cubic  inches.  All  terrestrial 
waters  hold  it  dissolved,  and  in  this  condition 
it  is  fitted  for  the  respiration  of  fish;  the 
blood  of  these  animals,  m  drculating  through 
the  giUs,  being  aerated  b^  the  oxygen  dissolved 
in  the  water.  Oxygen  is  a  neutral  gas:  it 
does  not  alter  the  colour  of  blue  or  red 
litmus.  It  is  an  eminent  supporter  of  combus- 
tion, and  everything  bums  m  it  much  more 
vigorously  than  in  common  air.  Many  of  its 
compounos  are  add,  many  alkaline,  ana  many 
neutraL  To  the  latter  the  term  oxide  is  dis- 
tinctively applied ;  and  where  a  base  unites  with 
more  than  one  atomic  equivalent  of  o^jrgen, 
the  respective  compounds  are  conveniently 
distinguished  by  a  Latin  or  Greek  numeral 
prefix — thus  we  have  protoxides,  dentoxides 
or  binoxides,  tritoxides  or  teroxides,  indicating 
combinations  of  one  atom  of  base  with  one,  two, 
and  three  atoms  of  oxygen.  The  highest  oxide 
is  frequently  termed  the  peroxide ;  and  Vi^ea 
an  interme<uate  proportion  of  combined  oxygen 
is  to  be  expressed,  as  where  two  atoms  of  an 
element  are  united  to  three  of  oxjgen,  the  term 
sesquioxide  is  used.  In  the  add  oompoundo, 
the  different  proportions  of  oxygen  are  gene- 
rally announced  by  the  terminations  out  and  ie 
applied  to  the  basic  body ;  thus  we  have  sul- 
phurous and  phosphorous,  and  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric  adds ;  and  in  some  cases  the  oxides 
are  similarly  distinguished,  as  when  we  speak 
of  nitrous  and  nitric  oxide.  When  two  atoms 
of  a  base  are  united  to  one  atom  of  oxygen,  Uie 
combination  is  distinguished  as  a  sub^de  or 
dioxide  <  two  atoms  of  copper  and  one  of  oxy- 
gen form  the  suboxide  or  dioxide  of  copper,  &e. 

The  atomic  equivalent^  or  combining  weight 
of  oxygen,  is  usually  taken  as = 8,  in  Kferenoe 
to  hydrogen  as » 1 ;  and  if  the  volume-equi- 
valent of  hydrogen  be  also  assumed  as  *»  1,  then 
the  volume-equivalent  of  oxygen  will  be »  0*5, 
inasmuch  as  water  is  compoMd  of  1  volume 
of  hydrogen,  and  ^  a  volume  of  o^gen,  or  by 
toeiqht,  as  1  to  8 ;  the  equivalent  or  atomic 
weight  of  water  thus  becomes » 9.  But  by 
those  who  adopt  Gherhardt's  notation,  this 
equivalent  of  oxygen  is  doubled.  (T^otation, 
OmofiCAL.] 

Ozjveaated  IVater.  A  name  formerly 
applied  to  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen,  but  now  re- 
stricted to  the  solution  of  oxygen  gas  in  water. 
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asyli jrdroffOB  Bl«wplpe»  When  a  mix- 
ture of  one  yolome  of  oxygen  and  two  of  hy- 
drogen is  burnt  whilst  issuing  from  a  small 
aperture,  it  produces  intense  heat ;  and  instru- 
ments under  the  above  name  have  been  oon- 
triyed  for  the  combustion  of  these  gases  so  as 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  explosion. 

Oxjmal  (Gr.  6^^,  and  fi4xi,  hotiey),  A 
mixture  of  honey  and  yinegar .  It  is  sometimes 
made  the  yehide  of  medicines,  as  oxymel  of 
squills,  &c. 

Oxymoron  (Gr.  h^^timpov^pointedlpfooUah). 
In  Bhetoric,  a  figure,  the  force  of  whidk  lies  in 
the  paradoxical  epithet  attached  to  the  subject 
of  the  proposition,  as  ituani&M  tapientia  (mad 
wisdom). 

OsyiiMirtatIc  Add.  This  name  was  ori- 
ginally applied  to  chlorine^  imder  the  idea  that 
it  consisted  of  muriatic  add  and  oxygen.  The 
fallacy  of  that  opinion  was  first  demonstrated 
by  Davy,  who  showed  that,  in  all  the  apparent 
cases  of  the  evolution  of  oxygen  from  coiorine, 
its  source  was  referable  to  the  presence  of  water 
or  of  an  oxide.  Chlorine  frequently  possesses 
a  stronger  attraction  for  metals  than  oxygen ; 
so  that,  when  metallic  oxides  are  exposed  to  its 
action,  the  chlorine  combines  with  the  metal 
to  form  a  chloride  (formerly  called  a  muriaie), 
and  the  oxygen  is  evolved. 

Oxyopia  (Gr.  ^vwiKa).  Pretematuially 
acute  vision. 

Ozynri  (Gr.  ^^,  and  oifpd,  a  tail).  The 
name  of  a  family  of  Pupivorous  Hymanopte- 
rans,  comprehending  those  which  have  a  sort 
of  tail,  or  terminal  appendage,  produced  bv  an 
external  ovipositor  or  borer.  A  genus  of  in- 
testinal worms  (Ccelelminthans)  is  also  called 
Oxyitnts, 

Oyer  (Nor.  Fr.  o^er,  Lat.  audire,  to  hear). 
In  I^w,  when  an  action  was  brought  on  a  bond 
or  other  specialty,  the  defendant  previously  to 
pleading  in  bar  might  formerly  crave  oyer  of 
the  instrument  on  which  the  action  was  brought, 
i.  e.  to  have  it  read  to  him ;  whereupon  it  was 
entered  verbatim  on  the  record.  Other  means 
of  compelling  the  production  of  documents 
having  been  established,  oyer  was  abolished 
by  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  1852. 

Oyer  and  Terminer  (Fr.).  In  Iaw,  a 
commission  directed  to  the  judges,  and  others, 
by  virtue  of  which  they  have  power,  as  the 
terms  imply,  to  hear  and  determine  all  trea- 
sons, felonies,  and  misdemeanours  committed 
within  a  county.  This  is  one  of  the  four  com- 
missions under  which  the  assizes  are  held  in 
the  different  counties,  the  others  being  the 
commissions  of  the  peace,  of  general  gaol  de- 
livery, and  of  nisi  prius. 

Oyea  (plur.  imperative  of  oyer).  '  Hear  ye.' 
The  cry  of  ushers  in  Norman  courts  of  justice, 
still  used  by  public  criers,  &c.  in  England, 
though  metamorphosed  into  '  O  yes.' 

Oyster  (Lat.  ostrea,  Gr.  Arrpcoy,  an  oyster). 
This  name  is  generally  understood  to  signify 
the  species  of  Ostracean  bivalve  called  Oatrea 
edulis,  which  is  one  of  a  numerous  genus, 
characterised  by  an  inequivalve  shell,  composed 
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of  two  izxegnlar  lamellated  valves,  of  which  the 
convex  or  under  one  adheres  to  rocks,  piles,  or 
the  shell  of  another  individual  The  animal 
is  unprovided  with  either  a  byssua  or  a  foot; 
it  is  the  best  flavoured  of  its  class,  and  has, 
consequently,  been  always  much  esteemed. 
Vast  beds  of  oysters  are  azioficially  formed,  and 
attended  to  with  great  care,  at  the  estuary  of 
the  Thames  and  many  other  localities,  where 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  somewhat  raised 
by  a  mixture  of  salt  and  fresh  water,  in  which 
they  best  thrive.  Certain  restrictions  and  re- 
gulations are  enforced  in  reference  to  the  sale 
of  oysters  in  the  metropolis,  in  order  to  favour 
the  multiplication  and  rearing  of  this  valuable 
bivalve.  They  are  permitted  to  be  sold  from 
August  to  May,  the  close  months  being  May, 
June,  and  July.  They  cast  their  spat  or  spawn 
in  May,  when  they  are  said  to  be  sick;  but 
begin  to  recover  in  June  and  July,  and  in 
August  they  are  perfectly  well.  Oysters  differ 
in  quality,  according  to  the  different  nature  of 
the  soil  or  bed.  The  best  British  OTSters  are 
found  at  Purfleet ;  the  worst  near  Liverpool. 
The  nursing  and  feeding  of  oysters  is  almost 
exclusively  carried  on  at  Colchester  and  other 
places  in  Essex.  The  oysters  are  brought  from 
the  coast  of  Hampshire,  Dorset^  and  other  mari- 
time counties,  even  as  fiir  as  Scotland,'and  laid 
on  beds  or  layings  in  creeks  along  the  shore, 
where  they  grow,  in  two  or  three  years,  to  a 
considerable  size,  and  have  their  flavour  im- 
proved. There  are  said  to  be  about  200  vessels, 
from  12  to  40  or  60  tons  burden,  immediately 
employed  in  dredging  for  oysters,  having  from 
400  to  500  men  and  boys  attached  to  them. 
The  quantity  of  oysters  bred  and  taken  in  Essex, 
and  consumed  mostly  in  London,  is  supposed 
to  amount  to  14,000  or  16,000  bushels  a  year. 
(Supplement  to  Ency.  Brit,  art  'Fisheries.') 
Oysters  formed  a  great  luxury  among  the 
Somans,  and,  as  in  France,  were  served  at  the 
commencement  of  a  repast.  The  largest  and 
best  oysters  of  Italy  were  caught  on  the  shores 
of  the  Lucrine ;  but  the  Boman  markets  also 
received  supplies  from  this  country,  the  British 
oysters  being  then,  as  now,  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation. 

Oyster  Catolier  or  Bea*ple  (Htmantopue 
ostralegua),  A  small  Grallatorial  bird,  allied 
to  the  plover,  has  been  so  named  from  its  habit 
of  opening  the  shells  of  bivalve  moUusca  with 
its  powerful  bilL  It  makes  no  nest.  It  is 
indigenous  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Old 
World,  from  Ireland  to  Japan. 

Oyvter  Oreen.  A  name  given  to  Ulva 
Laotuca,  from  the  circumstance  that  its  bright 
green  fronds  grow  frequently  on  the  shell  of 
the  oyster. 

Oyster  Vlant.  A  popular  name  for  the 
native  Steenhammaria  maritiwa^  the  leaves  of 
which  have  a  flavour  resembling  that  of  oysters. 

Oneena  (Gr.  i(auni^  from  5^^,  /  smell). 
An  ulcer  in  the  nose  which  dischaiges  a  fetid 
purulent  matter,  and  is  sometimes  symptomatic 
of  caries  of  the  bones. 

Oaarklte.    An  amorphous  or  fibrous  kind 
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of  Thomsoxiite,  from  the   Ozark  MountainSi 
Arkansas. 

Omokerlte  (Gr.  6(9Uf,  to  unell,  and  KtipdSf 
loax).  A  mineral  resin,  resembling  a  resinoos 
wax  in  consistence  and  translncence.  It  occurs 
in  amorphons  masses,  sometimes  fibrous  or 
foliated,  and  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  colonr  by 
transmitted  light,  and  dark  leek-green  by  re- 
flected light.  It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
odour,  softens  b^  the  heat  of  the  hand,  and 
may  be  kneaded  like  wax.  It  is  found  in  Urpeth 
GoUieiy,  near  Newcastlo-on-Tyne,  and  at  Upball 
in  Linlithgowshire.  At  Slanik  and  Zietnsika, 
in  Moldavia,  it  occurs  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
be  used  for  economical  purposes. 

Osone  (Gr.  6(up),  Vnien  electric  sparks 
are  passed  through  air  a  peculiar  odour  is  pro- 
duced, sometimes  referred  to  the  production  of 
nitric  add,  but  which,  since  the  researches  of 
Schonbein,  in  1840,  is  now  generally  ascribed 
to  an  allotropic  modification  of  oxygen.  In 
this  country  the  subject  attracted  little  notice, 
till  Faraday,  in  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion in  June  1861,  gave  an  account  of  Schonbein's 
researches,  and  of  the  results  of  his  own  obser- 
vations. Since  that  time  much  curious  infor- 
mation has  been  obtained  upon  the  subject. 
The  term  ozone  has  reference  to  its  odour, 
which  has  been  described  as  resembling  that 
of  chlorine  in  a  very  diluted  state,  or,  more 
correctly  perhaps,  tiiat  of  a  stick  of  phosphorus 
fuming  in  the  air.  Something  simiW  is  often 
smelt  in  the  atmosphere  on  a  frosty  morning ; 
and  in  these  cases  chemical  tests  indicate  ozone, 
i.  e.  a  peculiar  condition  of  oxygen.  This  con- 
dition maybe  produced  in  various  ways;  the 
simplest,  perhaps,  being  to  place  in  a  bottle 
of  air  a  stick  of  phoephorus  freshly  scraped. 
Sufficient  distilled  water  should  be  poured  mto 
the  bottle  to  partially  cover  the  phosphorus; 
the  vessel  shomd  then  be  closed  and  kept  at  a 
temperatuie  between  60^  and  70^.  The  phos- 
phorus is  oxidised  in  the  usual  way;  and  during 
this  oxidation  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  passes 
to  the  state  of  ozonef  and  is  diffiised  through 
the  air  of  the  bottle.  A  test  of  its  presence 
is  a  slip  of  paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
starch  and  looide  of  potassium.  When  ozone 
is  formed,  this  paper,  on  immersion,  acquires 
a  blue  colour,  owing  to  the  production  of 
iodide  of  starch.  In  a  warm  room,  this  evi- 
dence of  ozone  is  procured  in  ten  or  twelve 
minutes ;  but  the  maximum  quantity  is  found 
in  six  or  eight  hours.  Only  a  small  part  of 
the  o:^gen  undergoes  this  change;  and  if 
long  kept^  the  ozone  may  be  lost  by  combining 
with  and  oxidising  the  phosphorus.  Ozone  may 
be  produced  on  a  small  scale  by  placing  a  bit 
of  pncsphorus  with  water  in  a  watch-glass,  and 
inverting  over  this  anoUier  glass  containing  the 
test-paper. 

Ozone  is  also  produced  by  passing  the  electric 
spark  through  oxygen,  and  it  is  formed  in  the 
electrolytic  decomposition  of  water. 

In  1860,  Schonbein  found  that  ozone  was  a 
product  of  the  slow  combustion  of  ether.  If  a 
title  ether  be  poured  into  a  bottle,  and  a  dean 
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glass  rod  heated  to  about  500^  introduced, 
vapours  are  given  off,  which  cause  the  bluing 
of  iodised  paper;  and  the  residuarjr  ether 
acquires  the  property  of  bleaching  the  blue 
sulphate  of  indigo. 

In  whatever  way  ozone  is  produced,  its 
properties  are  the  same.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  dissolved  by 
a  solution  of  an  alkaline  iodide^  converting  it 
into  an  iodate.  It  decomposes  the  protosalts  of 
manganese,  producing  peroxide.  Silver  leaf, 
on  which  common  oxygen  has  no  action,  is, 
when  wetted  and  exposed  to  ozonised  air, 
oxidised,  and  the  ozone  disappears. 

Onanic  substances  are  variously  affiscted  by 
it.  It  bleaches  most  vegetable  colours,  and 
seems  in  all  cases  to  act  as  an  oxidiser.  It 
appears  to  be  a  powerful  disinfectant. 

Ozone  is  in  all  cases  destroyed  by  a  high 
temperature,  and  when  heated  to  about  6(Sp 
reverts  to  the  state  of  ordinary  oxvgen. 
^  Schonbein  has  distinguished  what  he  con- 
siders as  a  modified  condition  of  ozone,  by  the 
term  antozone  (Philosophical  Magazine  1868X 
which  he  suspects  to  be  a  constituent  of 
certain  peroxiaes;  but  ftirther  investigations 
are  required  for  the  establishment  of  his 
hypothesis.  It  seems  probable  that  antosone 
may  be  peroxide  of  hjfthogen. 

Oaonttrngtrj.  This  term  has  been  applied 
to  the  means  of  detecting  the  presence  and  pro- 
portion of  osone  in  the  atmosphere.  For  this 
purpose  paper  or  linen,  imbued  with  a  mix- 
ture of  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch,  is 
principally  used.  It  ma^  be  prepared  as 
follows :  One  part  of  pure  iodide  is  dissolved 
in  two  hundred  parts  of  distilled  water;  ten 
parts  of  starch,  finely  powdered,  are  mixed 
with  the  solution,  and  the  liquid  gently  heated 
until  thickened  from  the  solution  of  the  starch. 
White  unsized  or  sized  paper  is  soaked  in  the 
liquid,  dried,  and  cut  into  slips  which  may  be 
kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 

When  intended  for  use,  a  slip  of  the  paper 
is  exposed  to  a  free  current  of  air  in  a  spot 
sheltered  as  much  as  possible  from  rain,  Ught, 
and  foul  effluvia,  for  a  period  varying  from  six 
to^  twenty-four  hours.  A  box  has  been  con- 
trived for  thus  testing  the  atmosphere  by  Mr. 
Lowe.  (Proceedinga  of  the  Boyal  Society,  vd. 
10,  p.  631.)  By  exposure,  the  paper  becomes 
brown,  ana  when  wetted  acquires  shades  of 
colour  varving  from  a  pinldsh  white  and  ircm 
grey  to  a  blue.  A  chromatic  scale  has  been 
contrived  by  Schonbein,  with  which  the  changes 
in  the  wetted  paper  maybe  compared.  Fr^my 
recommends  white  blotting-paper,  soaked  in  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  guaiacum,  and  dried  in  the 
dark,  as  a  t«st  for  ozone.  By  exposure  to  an 
ozonised  atmosphere,  this  paper  acquires  a 
bright  blue  colour.  Houzeau*s  test  is  a  strip 
of  litmus  paper  of  a  wine-red  colour,  of  which 
one  half  has  oeen  soaked  in  a  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
per  cent.  As  a  result  of  exposure  to  ozoniaed 
air,  the  iodised  portion  becomes  alkaline,  and 
the  paper  acquires  a  deep  blue  tint.     OTho 
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bthcr  portion  preseryea  ita  red  colour ;  and  by 
fihowing  au  acid  or  alkaline  reaction,  may  reveal 
the  presence  of  Tapours  in  the  air,  which  might 
otherwise  be  a  sonrce  of  error. 

Mr.  Lowe  obsen'ed  that  the  strongest  effect 
WHS  produced  during  the  night,  and  at  some 
elevation  above  the  gronnd:  also  that  the 
months  of  January,  Febmaiy,  and  March, 
gave  the  largest  amonnt,  both  day  and  ni^ht. 
On  a  number  of  days  there  were  no  visible 
traces  of  ozone.  Other  ot>8ervers  have  found 
it  to  vary  according  to  locality,  the  season  of 
the  year,  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  and  the  height  of  the  place  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  seldom  found  in 
closely  inhabited  spots.  In  some  observations 
made  at  Brighton,  Mr.  Faraday  procured  evi- 
dence of  ozone  close  to  the  sea-shore,  as  well 
as  in  the  air  of  the  open  downs ;  but  none  in 
the  air  of  the  town.  Dr.  Angus  Smith  could 
not  detect  ozone  in  the  air  of*Manche6ter ;  but 
at  a  distance,  it  was  easily  recognisable  when 
the  wind  was  not  blowing  from  the  town.  It 
has  been  objected  to  this  mode  of  testing,  that 
the  change  in  the  iodide  may  be  due  to  ciuorine, 
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nitric,  and  other  acids,  or  to  organic  compounds 
diffused  in  the  atmosphere,  and  not  to  ozone. 
But  it  is  to  he  observed  that  the  test-paper 
remains  unchanged  exactly  in  those  spots  where 
such  compoxmds  would  be  likely  to  exist  (i.e. 
in  inhabited  towns) ;  while  the  chemical  effect 
is  observed  to  be  at  a  maximtmi  on  open  heaths, 
or  downs,  on  the  sea-coast,  and  on  lofty  ele- 
vations, where  there  is  no  probable  source  of 
such  impurities.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  nitric 
acid,  even  if  really  existing  in  the  air  of  those 
places,  may  itself  be  the  product  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  nitrogen  bv  ozone ;  and  this  may  be  the 
source  of  nitric  aad,  often  found  in  rain-water; 
and  even  in  the  atmosphere.  The  absence  of 
any  reaction  for  118  days  out  of  365,  and  the 
greater  effect  by  night  than  by  day,  in  wet  than 
m  dry  weather,  ana  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
show  that  these  phenomena  are  not  due  to  the 
presence  of  such  impurities  in  the  air  as  those 
suggested.  At  the  same  time,  the  presence 
of  iodate  of  potash  in  the  iodide  used,  may 
have  been  a  source  of  error.  A  discoloura- 
tion of  the  paper  might  then  be  produced  by 
sulphurous  acia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


P.  A  consonant  of  the  labial  series.  As 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  approximation  of 
this  letter  in  sound  to  &,  it  is  susceptible  of 
interchange  with  the  latter  in  nearly  all  the 
languages  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
but  more  especially  in  the  German.  Both  in 
this  countrv  and  on  the  Continent  there  are 
whole  districts  in  which  the  ear  of  the  natives 
is  insensible  to  the  difference  between  the 
sound  of  these  letters,  and  in  which  they  are 
almost  invariably  confoxmded  in  pronunciation. 
Of  this  peculiarity  several  counties  of  Wales, 
and  the  whole  of  Lower  Saxony  in  Germany, 
present  noted  examples.     [Abbreviation.] 

P.  In  some  Medical  formuls  P  is  used  as 
the  abbreviation  of  puffiUuSf  the  eighth  part  of 
a  handful. 

P.  In  Music,  an  abbreviation  of  PXjkiro 
[which  see]. 

F.  JE.  The  abbreviation  of  partes  egtujUSf 
or  equal  parts. 

Vaoa  (a  Brazilian  word).  A  small  spe- 
des  of  the  Linnman  genus  Cavia,  distinguished 
from  its  congeners  by  white  spots  on  a  dark 
ground. 

Vaoe  (Fr.  pas).  A  denomination  of  linear 
measure  of  uncertain  extent ;  assumed  by  some 
to  be  5  feet,  by  others  4'4  feet  It  is  the  quan- 
tity supposed  to  be  measured  by  the  foot  from 
the  place  where  it  is  taken  up  to  that  where  it  is 
set  down.  The  ancient  Roman  pace,  considered 
as  the  thousandth  part  of  a  mile,  was  five 
Roman  feet,  and  each  foot  contained  between 
11 '60  and  11*64  modem  English  inches; 
hence  the  pace  was  al)out  58*1  I^lish  inches, 
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and  the  Roman  mile,  the  mUU  jxisstu,  equal 
to  1,614  yards.     [Mile.] 

FaoeSf  Mtllf  ry,    [March.] 

Paoba.    [Pasha.] 

Paohaoamao.  The  name  given  by  the 
idolaters  of  Peru  to  the  being  whom  they 
worshipped  as  the  creator  of  the  universe.  In 
the  fruitful  valley  of  Pachacama  (whence  the 
name)  the  ineas  dedicated  to  his  honour  a 
temple  of  such  wealth,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  rapacity  of  the  Spanish  soldiers,  by  whom 
it  was  plundered  before  the  arrival  of  Pizarro^ 
that  general  is  said  to  have  drawn  from  it 
treasures  to  the  amount  of  9(M),000  ducats. 

Paclilra  (derivation  uncertain).  A  mag- 
nificent genus  of  tropical  plants,  belonging  to 
the  order  SterctiliacetB,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Ckirolinea^  given  them  in  compliment 
to  the  Princess  Sophia  Caroline,  of  J3aden. 
They  are  trees,  vrith  digitate  leaves,  and  showy 
fiowers.  P.  alba  is,  according  to  Mr.  Purdie, 
one  of  the  most  useful  plants  of  New  Grenada^ 
its  inner  bark  furnishing  the  whple  country 
with  strong  cordage.  P.  Barrigon  also  affor<u 
a  useful  fibre,  and  its  seeds  are  used  to  stuff 
pillows,  cushions,  &c.  Some  of  them,  as  P. 
Fendleri,  yield  a  useful  timber. 

Padinollte  (Gr.  vdxvn,  rime,  and  KtBos^ 
atone).  A  fluoride  of  aluminium,  calcium,  and 
sodium,  occurring  in  shining,  tran^arent  co- 
lourless crystals  m  the  Cryolite  of  Greenland. 

Paohydermata  (Gr.  irax^^  thick;  ^fy/ut, 
skin).  An  order  of  quadrupeds,  including  the 
elephant^  rhinoceros,  horse,  pig,  &c.,  distin- 
guished by  the  thickness  of  their  hides. 
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VaolijilosMiteB  (Gr.  vax^'i  and  yhJtM^ti, 
a  tongue).  Tho  name  of  a  familj  of  parrots 
{Vnitacini)f  comprehending  those  whicn  haye 
a  thick  protractile  tongue. 

IPaehyotes  (Gr.  vax^'t  &nd  oZs,  an  ear). 
The  name  of  a  family  of  bats  {Cheiroptera), 
including  those  which  liaye  thick  external  ears. 

Paoliyrtiimus  (Or.  ifaxv^ptCot,  from  irax^s, 
thick,  and  ^i(a,  a  root).  The  name  of  a  tropical 
gonus  of  Legumitiosa,  one  of  the  species  of  which, 
P.  anfftdatua,  produces  great  fleshy  roots,  which 
arc  eaten.  The  roots  grow  in  a  horizontal  di> 
rcction  uudorground,  and  are  often  six  or  eight 
feet  lung,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh.  They 
aro  of  a  dirty  whito  colour,  and  insipid  when 
a)oked,  but  are  used  as  food  in  times  of  scarcity. 
The  twiniug  stems  yield  a  tough  fibre,  whidi 
tho  Feejeans  employ  in  the  construction  of 
fishing  nets.  The  plant  extends  oyer  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres. 

Pacific  Ocean.  This  yast  tract  of  open 
water  occupies  an  area  of  not  less  than  ninety 
millions  of  square  miles  (excluding  the  Indian 
Ocean),  yery  thinly  dott^  with  comparatively 
small  islands  except  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Its  limits  are  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
Oceans,  the  whole  western  coast  of  the  Ame- 
ricas, the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  as  far  as  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  numerous  coral  reefs,  and  the 
north-etistem  and  eastern  coasts  of  Australia. 
In  some  parts  it  is  yeiy  deep,  but  its  bottom  has 
not  been  so  systematically  surveyed  as  that 
of  the  Atlantic.  Its  coast  line  is  yery  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  Atlantic,  although  its 
area  is  much  larger.  The  drainage  into  it  is 
also  comparatively  small.  Except  on  the  Asia- 
tic coast,  there  are  few  extensive  bays,  gulfs, 
or  inland  seas  connected  with  it.  Its  eastern 
side  is  free  of  islands,  but  the  west  is  entirely 
fringed  by  detached  land. 

The  general  form  of  the  Pacific  is  that  of  a 
wide  open  natural  basin ;  and  were  it  not  for 
the  long  series  of  tropical  islands  stretching 
nearly  luilf-way  to  America  from  New  Guinea, 
and  connected  by  numerous  coral  reefs,  there 
would  be  hardly  any  interruption  or  break  ob- 
servable. It  is,  no  doubt,  a  consequence  of  this 
absence  of  land,  that  the  winds  are  so  much 
more  regular  and  less  subject  to  violent  dis- 
turbance on  it  than  on  other  s?as,  and  that  the 
name  of  Pacific  has  become  applicable. 

The  currents  in  the  Pacific  are  less  con- 
siderable in  magnitude  and  force  than  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  winds  and  tides  are  more 
regular,  as  well  as  smaller  and  less  remarkable. 
The  shores  enclosing  this  ocean  are,  however, 
high  and  rocky ;  and,  so  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned, they  rise  immediately  into  yeiy  lofty 
mountains. 

The  bed  of  the  Pacific,  or  at  least  that  part 
of  it  between  the  tropics,  and  most  especially 
the  part  in  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  is  subject 
to  great  and  systematic  depression,  as  is  proved 
by  the  innumerable  coral  reefs  and  islands 
of  coral  met  with  almost  throughout.  Where 
not  subject  to  depression,  much  of  it  seems  to 
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be  exposed  to  the  action  of  elevatory  fofrces,  ao 
that  a  large  section  of  this  part  of  the  world 
is  in  active  movement.  By  far  the  most  re- 
markable lines  of  volcanic  action  on  the  globe 
belong  to  this  ocean,  one  of  them  commencing 
in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelsgo,  and 
extending  eastwards  into  the  Pacific,  and  the 
other,  equally  remarkable,  ranging  from  the 
north-west  coast  of  North  America  to  the  Straits 
of  Magelhaens  and  Cape  Horn. 

The  oceanic  warmth  equator  crosses  the 
earth's  equator  near  the  middle  of  the  Pacific, 
and  remains  much  nearer  that  latitude  than  is 
the  case  with  the  oceanic  warmth  equator  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Paetfloatloiif  Bdlets  of.  The  term  nsuaHj 
applied  to  the  edicts  issued  by  the  French 
monarchs  in  favour  of  their  IVotestant  sub- 
jects, in  the  view  of  allaying  the  commotions 
occasioned  by  previous  persecutions.  The  first 
edict  of  this  nature  was  promulgated  by 
Charles  IX.  in  1562 ;  but  the  most  celebrated 
was  the  Edict  of  Naittes,  issued  by  Henry 
IV.  in  1598,  and  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
1685. 

Pacinian  Corpuscles.  Small  oval  bodies 
situated  on  some  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and 
sympathetic  nerves,  especially  the  cutaneons 
nerves  of  the  hands  and  feet,  are  so  called, 
sfter  their  discoverer,  Pacini. 

Packet.  In  Navigation,  this  word  meant 
originally  a  vessel  appointed  by  goveniment  to 
cany  the  mails  between  the  mother  country 
and  foreign  countries  or  her  own  dependencies. 
It  is  now  used  as  nearly  synonymous  with  an 
ordinary  vessel  (chiefiy  of  small  burden),  that 
freights  goods  or  passengers. 

VaektoBff.  The  Chinese  name  of  an  alloy 
of  nickel  and  copper  resembling  German  eilver. 
It  consists  of  7  parts  of  zinc,  2*5  copper,  and 
6*5  nickeL 

Vaoos.  The  Peruvian  name  of  an  earthy- 
looking  ore,  which  consists  of  brown  oxide  of 
iron,  vrith  particles  of  native  silver  dissemi- 
nated through  it 

Vaddlsgr.  In  Calico-printing,  the  impreg« 
nation  of  the  cloth  with  a  mordant 

FaddlBff  Ittaclilne.  An  apparatus  ns^d 
by  calico-printers  for  uniformly  imbuing  apiece 
01  cotton  cloth  with  any  mordant 

Paddle  (Fr.  patrouiller,  indicating  the 
moving  of  water  by  the  foot ;  Lat  pes ;  Gr. 
iroGf ,  wMi).  A  kind  of  oar  or  fiat  spoon  used 
by  savage  nations  in  navigating  their  canoes. 
The  paddle  is  broader  at  the  end  than  the 
common  oar,  and  may  have  a  blade  at  one  or 
both  ends.  In  the  former  case  the  blade  is 
dipped  alternately  on  either  side  of  the  canoe : 
in  the  latter,  less  motion  is  required — ^first  one 
blade  and  then  the  other  being  plunged  in  the 
water.  The  paddle  has  this  advantage  over 
the  oar,  that  the  rower  faces  his  destination ; 
but  it  is  a  weaker  propeller,  as  the  rower's 
arm  and  back  have  to  conduct  the  force  to 
the  boat,  a  service  performed  for  the  oar  by 
the  fixed  rowlock.    [Sculling.] 

Vaddlee.    [Steam  Navioation.] 


PADDLE-WOOD 


The  timber  of  Aspido- 
sperma  exceUum,  a  strong  light  elastic  wood 
obtained  in  Quiana. 

Vaddook  (A.-Saz.  peairoc,  park:  Wedg- 
wood). This  term  was  formerly  applied  to  a 
strip  of  ground  in  a  park,  paled  round,  for 
hounds  to  run  matches  in ;  but  at  present  it  is 
chiefly  used  to  denote  a  small  enclosure  under 

Sasture,  immediately  ac^oining  the  stables  of  a 
omain,  for  turning  in  a  sick  horse,  or  a  mare 
And  foal,  or  for  any  similar  purpose. 

Vaddy.  Rice  in  the  onhusked  condition. 
A  paddy-field  is  a  field  of  growing  rice. 

Fttdlslia.  A  title  of  the  Turkish  iraltan 
and  Persian  shah.  Formerly  the  Turkish  em- 
peror conferred  this  title  upon  the  kings  of 
France  alone  among  the  European  sovereigns, 
but  we  believe  that  the  honour  is  now  likewise 
shared  by  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia. 
[Pasha.] 

Vadnan  Ootau.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  corns 
forged  by  the  celebrated  Paduans,  Cavino  and 
Bassiano,  who  were  also  the  artists  employed 
on  the  pope's  medals,  from  Julius  III.  to  Ore- 
gory  XIII.  (1571).  These  coins  hold  the  first 
rank  in  imitations  of  ancient  medals  for  their 
masterly  execution.  M.  Beauvais  says  of  them, 
*  that  they  are  seldom  thinner  than  the  ancient 
coins  themselves ;  that  they  seldom  appear  as 
worn  or  damaged,  whilst  others  very  h^uently 
do,  especially  in  the  reverse,  which  sometime, 
as  in  many  Othos,  appears  half  consumed  by 
time;  and  while  counterfeit  medals  are  very 
commonly  of  as  irregular  a  form  as  the  real, 
those  of  the  Paduan  masters  are  generally  cir- 
cular.' Still  more  modem  forgers  have  been 
content  to  mould  their  dies  from  the  produc- 
tions of  these  Paduan  engravers;  but  these 
are  cast  coins,  which  it  requires  no  very  ex- 
traordinary knowledge  to  detect  The  marks 
of  the  file  upon  their  edges  are  mostly  a  sure 
sign  of  the  imposition ;  those,  however,  who 
collect  these  objects  of  art  should  be  con- 
stantly on  their  guard. 

Feeaii  (Gr.  ncuiy).  Among  the  Greeks, 
properly  a  hymn  in  honour  of  ApoUo,  who  was 
also  called  Paean.  Also  a  war  song  before  or 
after  battle :  in  the  first  case  in  honour  of  AsAs, 
in  the  second  as  a  thanksgiving  to  Apollo. 

P.SAN.  In  Ancient  Poetry,  a  foot  consisting 
of  four  syllables,  of  which  thera  are  four  kinds ; 
the  Paean  primus,  secundus,  &c.     [Foot.] 

9eedo1>aptlat«  (Gr.  -rdtSf  a  ckUdt  and 
0arrl(o$,  I  baptise).  Those  who  hold  that 
baptism  should  be  administered  during  infancy. 
The  great  minority  of  Christian  churches  which 
allow  the  baptism  of  infants  are  thus  denomi- 
nated from  that  circumstance,  and  are  thereby 
distinguished  from  the  Antipsedobaptists,  i.e. 
those  who  deny  the  validity  of  infant  baptism. 
[Baptiots.] 

VefronUu  A  fine  genus  of  RanuncuUtcetB^ 
very  popular  in  gardens  on  account  of  their 
large,  varied,  and  richly  coloured  fiowers,  which 
in  the  double-blossomed  varieties  resemble 
huge  double  roees.  The  subshrubby  species 
£ram  China  and  Japan,  commonly  called  Tree 
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Proxfitf,  are  sometimse  referred  to  a  distinct 
genus,  Moutan,  The  fieshy  roots  of  P.  albifiora 
are  sometimes  boiled,  and  eaten  in  broth  by 
the  natives  of  Northern  Asia.  The  plants  are 
known  by  producing  many- seeded  follicles,  and 
by  bearing  their  stamens  on  a  glandular  disc. 

Vagaa  (Lat.  paganus,  from  pagus,  a  vU- 
lage).  Among  the  Romans,  this  name  was 
applied  to  all  who  lived  in  villages,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  inhabitants  of  cities.  In  its 
present  signification  it  is  the  opposite  of  Chri»- 
tiariy  being  synonvmous  with  heathen,  geniiUf 
and  idoUUer\  ana  was  originally  so  applied 
because  the  inhabitants  of  tillages  remained 
idolaters  after  Christianity  had  been  intro- 
duced into  towns  and  cities.  The  precise 
period  when  the  term  paaan  was  first  used  in 
Its  present  acceptation  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained.   [Hbatbbk.] 

Pacuialla  (I^t.).  The  annual  festival  of 
the  Roman  Pagani,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Pagi, 
or  districts,  which  are  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  Servitts  Tullius.  Each  country  tribe 
was  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  these 
districts,  which  existed  to  the  latest  times  of 
the  empire,  and  which  had  each  its  own  pre- 
siding magistrate  and  its  own  religious  rites. 

Payantam,  A  general  appelUtion  for  the 
religious  worship  of  the  whole  human  race, 
except  of  that  portion  which  has  embraced 
Christianity,  Judaism,  or  Mohammedanism. 

In  its  origin,  paganism,  as  a  system,  was 
simple.  [Monotheism;  Mttholoot;  Polt- 
THSiSM.]  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether 
the  mythological  systems  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  to  any  great  or  even  to  any 
extent  the  results  of  a  deification  of  human 
heroes.  Such,  in  the  rationalism  of  later  phi- 
losophers, was  the  favourite  hypothesis  of  those 
who  were  perplexed  at  the  strange  qualities 
and  adventures  attributed  to  many  of  the  gods; 
and  this  method  of  interpretation  was  carried 
to  its  extreme  point  by  Eu^merus.  (Grote's 
HUtory  of  Greece,  part  i.  ch.  xvi.)  But  the 
science  of  comparative  philolo^  nas  shown 
that  Phoebus,  Apollo,  Hercules,  Fhaethon,  Or- 
pheus, the  Chantes  (or  Graces),  &c  are  them- 
selves mere  names,  and  that  some  of  them 
occur  as  mere  names  in  the  Vedic  poems.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  expressions  in  which  such 
names  would  occur  in  their  original  sense  would 
assume  a  very  different  character  when  trans- 
lated into  the  conditions  of  human  life.  If 
the  Sanscrit  Dyaua  (the  heaven)  loved  the 
earth,  which  everywhere  answered  to  that  love, 
this  in  the  mythology  of  Homer  would  be 
converted  into  the  various  loves  of  Zeus  (or 
Jupiter).  Thus  mythical  phrases,  beautiful 
and  innocent  at  the  first,  might  give  birth  to 
myths  whose  immorality  repelled  the  later 
poets  and  philosophers  of  Greece.  (Max 
Miiller's  Com;paraiive  Mythdoffy.) 

9m/ge  (Mod.  Lat.  pagius,  a  word  of  uncer- 
tain derivation ;  according  to  some,  from  pagus, 
viUa^e).  In  high  life,  a  youth  attached  to  the 
service  of  a  royal  or  noble  personage.  In 
I  the  ancient  Persian  court  (which  has  been 
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termed  the  archtft>*pe  of  all  courts),  we  find  the 
UBa^e  of  employing  a  number  of  youths  of  the 
noblest  families  of  the  empire  in  personal  at- 
tendance on  the  sovereign.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  (to  whom  monarchical  institutions, 
strictly  so  calletl,  were  unknown),  no  analogous 
custom  appears  to  have  prevailed.  Among  the 
northern  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  personal 
service  of  this  sort  was  common,  The  name 
pages,  however,  appears  confined  to  slaves  and 
attendants  of  an  inferior  class,  in  modem 
Europe,  until  the  reigns  of  Charles  VL  and 
Charles  VII.  of  France.  (Fauchet's  Origine 
des  Cheoaliera.)  As  chivalric  institutions  pre- 
vaile*l,  the  office,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
called,  became  of  importance.  Courts  and 
castles  were  the  schools  in  which  the  young 
noble  passed  through  the  degree  of  page,  in 
order  to  reach  the  higher  grades  of  esquire 
and  knight,  when  he  became  hors  de  page. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  the  chivalrous  chift- 
racter  had  become  much  adulterated ;  but 
the  custom  of  bringing  up  sons  as  pages  at 
courts  continued  until  the  disorder  and  license 
of  the  age  rendered  the  service  so  dangerous 
that  it  was  no  longer  sought  by  the  better 
classes  as  a  mode  of  education  for  their  child- 
ren. Pages  then  became,  as  they  are  now,  mere 
relics  of  feudal  custom :  from  some  courts  they 
have  entirely  disappeared;  and  the  young 
noblemen  of  the  cadet  school  perform  the  office 
of  pages  on  solemn  occasions.  In  the  Queen's 
Household  there  are  a  certain  number,  with  the 
titles  of  state  pages ,  pages  of  the  presence^  &c. 

Pagb.  In  Printing,  one  side  of  the  leaf  of 
a  book.  A  fulio  volume  contains  4  pages  in 
every  sheet,  a  quarto  8,  an  octavo  16,  a  duo- 
decimo 24,  an  octodecimo  (18mo.)  36  pa^s,  &c. 

FsffMUita  In  its  general  sense,  a  public  re- 
presentation or  exhibition  of  a  showy  and  splen- 
did character.  It  was  a  very  early  custom  in  the 
middle  ages,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, to  celebrate  festive  occasions  of  a  public 
nature,  as  royal  visits,  marriages,  &c.,  by  some 
ornamental  show  in  the  public  streets  of  cities. 
During  the  period  of  chivalry  these  shows  began 
to  be  exhibited  with  the  addition  of  masked 
figures  representing  allegorical  personages,  with 
appropriate  scenery ;  and  as,  in  process  of  time, 
speeches  in  verse  or  prose  were  put  into  the 
mouths  of  these  figures,  and  sometimes  a  kind 
of  dramatic  entertainment  performed  between 
them,  the  pageant  consequently  holds  a  place 
in  our  early  literature.  The  earliest  speaking 
pageant  of  which  we  have  any  account  was 
presented  on  the  triumphal  entry  of  Henry  VI. 
into  London,  in  1432  ;  and  the  poetical  part  of 
it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  supplied  by  Lyd- 
gate.  The  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  fertile  in 
pageants  of  an  extraordinary  magnificence  and 
splendour.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  t  hey 
assumed  a  different  form,  and  were  both  devised 
and  enacted  with  much  more  elegance :  partly 
from  the  tincture  of  romantic  gsdlantry  which 
distinguished  the  court  of  the  maiden  queen, 
and  was  perceptible  in  all  the  homage  rendered 
to  her  by  her  subjocts,  and  partly  from  the 
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'  sudden  developement  of  the  poetical  geniiif  of 
the  nation.  The  pageants  gradoally  became 
more  dramatic,  and  thus  approximated  more 
nearly  to  the  character  of  the  Masqub,  which, 
under  her  successor,  became  the  fashionable 
court  entertainment.  Pageants,  however,  were 
still  presented  by  the  city  of  London,  which 
retained  a  poet  laureate  of  its  own  for  the 

Surpoee  of  inditing  the  spoken  part  of  them, 
own  to  the  year  1700,  or  thereabouts;  and 
'  the  lord  mayor's  proceesion  still  exhibits  aome 
characteristics  of  these  ancient  entertainments. 
;  The   derivation  of  this  word  is  whollj  un- 
known, and  has  afforded  much  scope  to  th« 
fancy  of  etymologists. 

Vactaa  (l^X  ^  Botany,  the  Bozfiioe  of 
a  leaf. 

Vacoda*  In  Architectoze,  a  name  for  s 
Hindu  temple  containing  an  idoL  Sometimes 
it  signifies  the  idol  itself.  The  pagoda  is 
generally  of  three  subdivisions:  first,  an  apart- 
ment whose  ceiling  is  a  dome  resting  on 
columns  of  stone  or  marble — this  part  is  open 
to  all  persons ;  second,  an  apartment  for- 
bidden to  all  but  brahmins;  third  and  last, 
the  cell  which  contains  the  statue  of  the  deity, 
enclosed  with  a  massive  gate. 

Pagoda.  The  name  of  a  gold  coin,  rdue 
from  8f.  to  9«.,  cnrrent  in  several  parts  of 
India.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  silver  coin  of 
the  same  value,  on  which  are  stamped  imagea 
of  the  Hindu  gods. 

Facodlfe.     A  mineralogical  synonym  of 

AOAUIATOLITB. 

Vagnrldn  (Lat  pagurus,  Gr.  vdlTovpos,  a 
hermit-crab).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Macru- 
rous  Decapod  Crustaceans,  of  which  the  genus 
Pagurus  is  the  type.  Most  of  the  species  of 
this  family  inhabit,  parasitically,  the  deserted 
shells  of  univalves. 

Palfle*  One  of  the  mstic  names  for  the 
Cowslip,  Primula  teris,  chiefiy  used  in  the 
eastern  counties. 

Falnlm.  A  poetical  expression  used  hy 
English  writers  for  pagan. 

Valas  and  FenaltleSv  Bin  oL  A  species 
of  process  employed  to  inflict  punishment  on 
state  offenders  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice.  Every  bill  brought  into  parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  such  punishment  is 
a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  of  which  bills  of 
attainder  [Attaindbb]  are,  properly  speaking, 
a  species ;  but  the  term  is  more  commonly 
confined  to  bills  introduced  to  inflict  specifled 
penalties  for  particular  acts.  The  latest  instance 
of  this  extraordinary  proceeding  was  the  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties  against  Queen  Caroline 
(1820),  introfluced  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  passed  by  them,  but  not  carried  into  the 
Commons. 

Painter.  In  Naval  language,  a  rope  used 
to  fasten  a  boat  to  any  other  objecL 

Palater's  CoUo.    [Colic] 

PaintiniT  (Fr.  peinture).  In  strict  defini* 
tion,  painting  is  an  art  which,  by  means  of 
light,  shade,  and  colour,  represents  on  a  plane 
surface  all  objects  presented  to  the  eye  or  to 
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the  imagioatiou.  The  "WoryX  {ypd^ttv)  used  to 
express  painting  among  the  Greeks,  being  the 
same  as  that  employed  for  writing,  indicates 
the  tools  with  which  drawing  was  performed ' 
among  that  people,  viz.  the  ffraphh,  a  st^le  or 
pen  of  wood  or  metal,  ased  on  a  levigated 
plane  of  wood,  metal,  or  some  other  prepared 
ground ;  the  mode,  letters  or  lines.  Until  its 
operations  become  founded  on  the  faithful  re- 
presentations of  yisible  objects  of  nature,  un- 
disfigured  bj  mannerism  and  modification  from  | 
the  fashion  and  habits  of  a  country  (such,  for 
instance,  as  we  meet  vrith  in  the  Indian, 
Egyptian,  and  Chinese  representations  of  the 
human  form),  it  is  scarcely  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  fine  art ;  hence,  dismissing  with 
few  remarks  its  appearance  in  those  countries 
where  traces  of  it  in  that  condition  are  to  be 
found,  we  shall  speak  chiefly  of  that  aesthetic 
developement,  simplicity  of  end,  and  unifor- 
mity of  pursuit,  which  enabled  the  ancient 
Greeks,  the  groat  arbiters  of  form,  to  carry  it 
to  a  degree  of  excellence  which  no  subsequent 
ago  or  nation  has  been  able  to  surpass. 

Goguet,  in  his  Origine  dea  LotXf  sayfl  that 
the  first  essay  of  the  art  of  writing,  using  the 
expression  in  ita  most  general  sense,  was  by 
means  of  the  representation  of  corporeal  objects : 
Buch  as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  The  earliest 
people,  he  says,  naturally  used  this  method  for 
exhibiting  their  thoughts,  and  commenced  by 
representing  to  the  eye  the  objects  they  wished 
to  impress  on  the  mind.  The  origin,  however, 
of  painting,  properly  so  called,  involved  as  it  is 
in  the  greatest  obscurity,  presents  one  of  the 
most  difi&cult  questions  in  the  history  of  the 
arts ;  and  opinions  are  very  much  diviaed  as  to 
the  country  that  gave  birth  to  it  Pliny  says, 
that  the  E^ptians  boasted  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  art  six  thousand  years  before  the 
Greeks ;  but  his  words  are,  '  Affirmant,  vana 
TOtsdicatione,  ut  palam  est.'  The  specimens  of 
Egyptian  paintings  now  extant  exhibit  a  collec- 
tion of  conventional  representations  of  human 
and  other  figures  which  indicate  extremely 
slendflir  advances  in  the  esthetic  element  of 
the  art.  They  are  mostly  rudely  drawn:  no 
notion  of  perspective  or  grouping,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  nor  sentiment)  appears  m  any  of  their 
productions,  though  the  Egyptians  show  con- 
siderable practical  skill,  and  occasionally  great 
freedom  of  handling.  Their  resources  in  colours 
were  very  preat;  they  are  commonly  mixed 
with  glue  size.  The  Greeks  got  their  colours 
from  the  Egyptians.  Tyre  and  Sidon  were 
celebrated  for  their  aitista;  Paris,  it  is  said, 
took  Sidonian  girls  with  him  to  Troy,  there  to 
work  their  many-coloured  embroideries.  This 
embroidery,  pictura  teitUia,  is  the  only  kind  of 
painting  noticed  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

The  art  of  painting  in  China  seems  to  have 
remained  the  same  from  time  immemorial  It 
has  never  exceeded  the  bounds  of  imitation, 
and  even  in  that  respect  it  is  devoid  of  taste 
and  truth.  The  human  figure  with  the  Chinese 
is  a  distorted  misrepresentation,  and  their  per- 
ppectiTe  is  attained  by  piling  one  object  on  the 
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top  of  another  till  the  picture  is  all  earth  and 
no  sky.  Invention  and  imagination  were  never 
known  among  them ;  and  though  they  are  in 
many  respects  ingenious  in  manipulation,  their 
dexterity  is  exhausted  in  painting  the  fins  of  a 
fish  or  the  petals  of  a  plant. 

Etruscan  art  is  known  to  almost  every  person 
by  the  vases  that  bear  that  name,  and  of  which 
there  is  an  extensive  and  interesting  collection 
in  the  British  Museum;  but  they  are  mostly 
of  pure  Greek  manufacture.    Though  the  his- 
tory of  this  nation  is  involved  in  obscurity, 
sufficient  information  has  reached  us  to  demon- 
strate the  height  of  perfection  to  which  they 
carried  the  fine  arts.    About  twelve  miles  from 
the  town  of  Civita  Vecchia  stood  the  ancient 
Etruscan  city  of  Tarquinii;  near  which  are 
found   a   considerable    number  of   sepulchral 
grottoes,  some  of  them  decorated  with  paintings 
and  figures  much  in  the  style  of  those  on  the 
Etruscan  vases.   Some  of  the  pictures  represent 
combats,  and  in  others  the  subjects  are  dances 
of  females,  all  executed  with  considerable  spirit. 
(Micali,  Monumenti  de^U  Anticki  Popoli  Itaiiani, 
Flor.  1632-44;  Dermis' 8  Cities  and  Cemeteriea 
of  Etruria,  Lond.  1848.)    Their  pottery,  how- 
ever, appears  to  affi:>rd  the  greatest  number 
of  specimens  in  the  arts  of  design ;  the  forma 
displayed  in  the  contours  of  the  vases,  no  less 
than  the  paintings  with  which  they  are  deco- 
rated, evince  wonderful  elegance  in  design,  with 
?urity  of  form,  and  ingenuity  in  its  delineation, 
'heir  power  over  line  and  their  facility  of 
execution  may  be  easily  conceived  from  the 
absorbent  nature  of  the  material  upon  which 
they  wrought.    No  retouching  was  possible ;  but 
the  whole  must  have  been  completely  arranged 
in  the  mind  before  it  could  be  struck  off  by  the 
artist.    PUny  (xxxv.  6)  states  that  in  his  day 
the  town  of  Ardea,  an  ancient  city  of  Etruria, 
contained  in  the  temple  of  Juno  some  paintings, 
which  he  ascribes  to  a  period  anterior  to  uia 
time  of  Tan^uinius  Priscus,  and  mentions  with 
surprise  their  then  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion.   At  Lanuvium,  also,  he  describes  a  naked 
group  of  Atalanta  and  Helen,  which  were  simply 
painted  on  the  wall,  and  exhibited  great  merit 
m  execution.      These  Caligula,  after  a  fruit- 
less attempt,  failed  in  removing.  Caere,  another 
Etruscan  city,  possessed  some  paintings  of  an 
early  date. 

In  the  following  remarks  on  Ghreek  painting, 
Fuseti*s  first  Lecture  has  been  fr«ely  made  use 
of;  for  full  details  of  the  subject,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  *Riinting'  in  €heDiet.  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquitiea,  Lond.  1842,  and 
Womum's  Epochs  of  Paintina,  Lond.  1864. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  tecnnical  expressions, 
nature,  beauty,  ffrace,  taste,  copy,  imitation, 
amius,  and  taUnt,  is  explained  as  follows: 
!By  nature  is  meant  the  general  and  permanent 
principles  of  visible  objects,  neither  disfigured 
by  accident  nor  distempered  hj  disease,  neither 
modified  by  fashion  nor  local  habits.  Beauty 
is  that  harmonious  whole  of  the  human  frame, 
that  unison  of  parts  to  one  end,  which  enchants 
us.    It  is  the  result  of  the  standard  set  by  th0 
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great  rassterB  of  the  art,  the  ancients,  and 
confirmed  by  modem  imitation.  Grace  ia  an 
artless  balance  of  motion  and  repose,  spring- 
ing from  character,  founded  on  propriety,  and 
neither  falling  short  of  the  demands  nor  over- 
leaping the  modesty  of  nature.  Applied  to 
execution,  it  is  that  dexterous  power  which  hides 
the  means  by  which  it  is  attained.  By  taste  is 
meant  not  crudely  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
right  in  art^  but  an  estimation  of  the  degrees 
of  excellence  by  comparison,  proceeding  from 
j nstness  to  refinement.  Copy,  though  generallv 
confounded  with  imitation,  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  operation  and  meaning.  Precision  of 
eye  and  obedience  of  hand  are  the  requisites 
of  the  former,  without  pretence  to  choice  or 
selection;  whereas  dioice,  directed  by  judg- 
ment or  taste,  is  the  essence  of  imitation. 

*  Of  genius  I  shall  speak  with  reserve,'  says 
Fuseli;  'for  no  word  has  been  more  indis- 
criminately confounded;'  by  genius  is  meant 
the  power  which  enlarges  the  circle  of  human 
knowledge,  which  discovers  new  materials  of 
nature,  or  combines  the  known  with  novelty; 
whilst  talent  arranges,  cultivates,  and  polishes 
the  discoveries  of  genius. 

Beligion  was  the  motive  of  Greek  art ;  it  was 
therefore  natural  that  they  should  endeavour 
to  invest  their  own  authors,  for  they  considered 
themselves  of  divine  origin,  with  the  most  per- 
fect form;  and  as  man  alone  possessed  that 
form,  they  completely  and  intellectually  stu- 
died his  elements  and  constitution.  A  dimate 
flavourable  to  the  developement  of  that  con- 
stitution, and  the  establishment  of  exercises 
by  their  civil  and  political  institutions,  created 
models  in  nature  which  raised  Greek  art  to  the 
highest  excellence. 

Skiagrams,  or  simple  shaded  outlines  such  as 
we  see  on  the  earlier  vases,  similar  to  those 
known  under  the  name  of  silhouettes,  were  the 
first  essays  of  the  art.  They  had  no  addition 
of  character  or  feature  but  what  the  profile 
of  the  object  thus   delineated   could  afford. 

*  Greek  art  had  her  infancy ;  but  the  Graces 
rocked  the  cradle,  and  Love  taught  her  to  speak. 
If  ever  legend  deserved  our  belief,  the  amour- 
ous  tale  of  the  Corinthian  maid,  who  traced 
the  shade  of  her  departing  lover  by  the  secret 
lamp,  appeals  to  our  svmpathy  to  grant  it.' 

Both  the  plastic  and  graphic  arts  owe  their 
origin,  according  to  this  romantic  l^nd,  to 
the  same  source.  The  daughter  of  Dibutades, 
a  potter  of  Sicyon,  settled  at  Corinth,  struck 
with  the  shadow  of  her  lover  cast  by  her  lamp 
on  the  wall,  drew  its  outline,  and  with  such 
precision  that  her  father  cut  away  the  plaster 
within  the  outline,  and  took  an  impression  from 
the  wall  in  clay,  which  he  baked  with  the  rest 
of  his  pottery.  The  le^nd  adds  that  this  sin- 
gular terracotta  was  still  preserved  at  Corinth 
until  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Mummius, 
146  B.C.  This  simple  first  form  or  skiagram 
(ffKutypd^n/ui)  was  also  when  in  colour  essen- 
tially a  monochrome  (fAoyoxp^i*'^^'')* 

The  next  step  of  the  art  was  the  monogram 
(fMpSypttufiotf),  Le.  the  outline  of  figure*  with- 
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out  light  or  shade,  with  the  addition,  how- 
ever, of  parts  within  the  figure,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  outlines  of  Flaxman.  It  was 
invented  by  Philodes  of  Egypt  or  Cleanthes  of 
Corinth ;  but  the  first  who  acquired  reputation 
by  this  kind  of  art  were  Aidices  of  Corinth 
and  Telephanes  of  Sicyon.  From  this  to  the 
monochrome,  or  painting  of  a  single  colour  with 
light  and  shade,  at  first  apparency  on  a  white 
ground,  generally  of  a  red,  sometimes  of  a  dark 
brown  or  black  colour,  was  the  next  advance. 
The  first  eminent  colourist  of  this  class  was 
Cleophantus  of  Corinth.  The  next  step  was 
the  superinduction  of  different  colours,  or  the 
invention  of  the  polyehroTne,  which,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  pencil  to  the  style,  raised  the 
stained  drawing  to  a  legitimate  picture.  Hy- 
giemon,  Dinias,  and  Charmadas  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny  as  having  been  famous  monochromista. 
It  is,  of  course,  only  in  the  polychrome  that  we 
have  the  real  developement  of  the  art  of  paint* 
ing,  the  art  of  representing  natural  objects  in 
a  natural  manner,  the  (typoi^  of  the  Greeks. 
Eumarus  of  Athens  and  Cimon  df  Gleonse  were 
among  the  earliest  pioneers  of  the  art,  the 
latter  being  spoken  of  as  tike  inventor  of  fore- 
shortenings — catagrapha, 

Polygnotus  is  the  first  great  name  that 
appears  on  record  at  a  period  when  some  satis- 
factory history  of  the  art  might  be  commenced. 
He  flourished  about  460  years  b.c.  So  great 
was  his  success  in  the  Pcedle  at  Athens,  and 
the  Lesche  or  public  hall  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  that,  in  a  general  council  of 
the  Amphictyons,  it  was  solemnly  decreed  that 
his  esroenses,  whenever  he  traveUed  in  Greece, 
should  be  borne  at  the  public  charge.  From 
the  description  of  his  pictures  by  Pausanias,  it 
would  seem  that  composition  in  painting,  as  we 
now  understand  that  term,  was  not  at  all  under- 
stood, inasmuch  as  that  author  b^ns  his  de- 
scription at  one  end  of  the  picture  and  finishes 
at  the  opposite  extremity,  which  indicates  pretty 
plainly  toat  there  could  be  no  central  eroup 
or  fig^  to  which  the  rest  were  subordinate. 
Aristotle  {Poetioa,  ii.  ii.)  sa^  that  Polygnotus 
improved  his  model;  and  if  we  consider  the 
variety  of  powers  by  which  the  parts  of  his 
pictures  were  distinguished,  it  would  be  unfiiir 
to  say  that  the  primitive  arrangement  just 
mentioned  arose  from  want  of  comprehension 
in  the  artist  ^  The  separate  groups  illustrated 
different  subjects,  and  constituted  probably 
several  pictures.  The  style  of  Polygnotus 
may,  like  that  of  Phidias,  be  called  generic 
The  subjects  of  his  great  works  at  Delphi  were 
the  Destruction  of  Tr^  and  the  Jkscent  of 
Odysseus  (Ulysses)  to  Hades,  and  were  known 
as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Polygnotus.  Two 
German  painters,  the  brothers  Sepenhausen, 
have  attempted  the  revival  of  these  celebrated 
compositions.  (Peintures  de  Folygnots  a  Dd^ 
phes  dessmks  et  gravies  tFapris  la  Desoriptim^ 
de  Pausanias,) 

The  principal  contemporaries  of  Polygnotus 
were  Dionysius  of  Colophon,  a  portrait  painter; 
Micon  of  Athene,  an  excellent  horse  painter; 
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and  Fanseniifl  of  Athens,  the  nephew  of  Phidias, 
Vhom  he  assisted  in  the  decorations  of  the 
throne  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter. 

After  these,  about  420  b.  c,  came  Apollodorus 
the  Athenian.    *  This  painter,'  says  Fuseli,  *  ap- 
plied the  essential  principles  of  Polygnotus 
to  the  delineation  of  the  species,  by  investi- 
gating the  leading  forms  that  discriminate  the 
various  classes  of  numan  qualities  and  passions. 
The  acuteness  of  his  taste  led  him  to  discover, 
that  as  all  men  were  connected  by  one  general 
form,  so  they  were  separated  each  by  some  pre- 
dominant power  which  fixed  character  and  bound  | 
them  to  a  class.'    Pliny  and  Plutarch  considered 
Apollodorus  as  the  first  colourist  of  his  age. 
It  is  probable  from  their  descriptions  that  he 
was  the  inventor  of  local  colour  and  tone,  which 
received  from  the  former  the  term  splendor. 
lie  Bcoms  to  have  been  a  kind  of  Rembrandt  in 
effect ;  he  was  called  the  Shadower.    Zeuxis  of 
Heraclea,  in  Macedonia,  succeeded  to  Apollo- 
dorus, and,  by  uniting  in  one  figure  the  most, 
perfect  parts  of  many  models,  produced  an 
ideal  form  (his   Hden  of  Croton),  which,   in 
his  opinion,  constituted  the  supreme  degree  of 
human  beauty.    Luciau  describes  a  picture  he 
exhibited  at  the  Olympic  games  as  remarkable 
for  its  invention ;  it  was  the  representation  of  a 
female  Centaur  suckling  her  young,  and  the 
account  is  to  be  found  in  the  memoir  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Zeuxis. 

Parrhasius,  a  native  of  Ephesus,  but  a 
citizen  of  Athens,  was  the  son  and  disciple  of 
Evenor,  and  contemporary  of  Zeuxis.  By  his 
subtle  examination  of  outline,  he  established 
that  standard  of  divine  and  heroic  form  which 
raised  him  to  the  authority  of  a  legislator  from 
whose  decisions  there  was  no  appeal.  That  he 
was  a  thorough  master  of  allegory,  is  evident 
from  his  embodying  by  signs,  universally  under- 
stood, the  Athenian  people  (AHM02),  in  which 
he  expressed  at  once  its  contradictory  qualities. 
*  Perhaps,'  observes  Fuseli,  *  he  traced  the  jarring 
branches  to  their  source,  the  aboriginal  moral 
principle  of  the  Athenian  character,  which  he 
made  intuitive.  This  supposition  alone  can 
shed  a  dawn  of  possibility  on  what  else  appears 
impossible.'  In  his  competition  with  Timanthes 
the  Cythnian,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Sicyon,  he 
had  the  mortification  to  be  declared  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  inferior  to  him.  The  subject  of 
the  competition  in  which  ho  was  thus  defeated 
was  the  contest  of  ^ax  and  Ulysses  for  the 
arms  of  Achilles. 

Parrhasius  is  said  to  have  combined  the  tone 
of  Apollodorus  with  the  fine  form  of  Zieuxis, 
and  the  classic  invention  and  expression  of 
Polygnotus ;  but  he  was,  says  Pliny,  the 
most  insolent  and  arrogant  of  artists. 

No  picture  of  anti^mty  has  acquired  so  much 
celebrity  as  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  in  Aulis 
by  Timanthes.  Quintilian  informs  us  that  it 
was  painted  in  contest  with  Colotes  of  Teos,  an 
artist  from  the  school  of  Phidias,  and  crowned 
with  victory  at  its  rival  exhibition.  This  pic- 
ture, which  has  been  the  subject  of  the  un- 
limited praise  of  critics  of  antiquity,  has,  in 
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modem  times,  been  the  subject  of  criticism, 
from  the  circumstance  of  Timanthes  hiding  the 
face  of  the  father  (Agamemnon)  of  the  victim 
in  his  mantle,  as  being  unable  by  his  art  to 
express  the  intensity  and  agony  of  his  grief. 
Upon  this  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observes  in 
his  Eighth  Discourse,  '  If  difficulties  overcome 
make  a  great  part  of  the  merit  of  art,  difficul- 
ties evaded  can  deserve  but  little  commendation.' 
The  French  critic.  Falconet,  has  not  been  less 
imsparing  than  the  English  president  in  his 
condemnation  of  the  artifice.     The  answer  of 
Fuseli  to  these  critics  appears  to  us  satisfactory. 
He  says,  'The  subject  of  Timanthes  was  the 
immolation  of  Iphigenia.     Iphigenia  was  the 
principal  figure  ;  and  her  form,  her  resignation, 
or  her  anguish,   was  the  painter*s  principal 
task :  the  figure  of  Agamemnon,  however  im- 
portant,  is  merely  accessory,   and   no  more 
necessary  to  make  the  subject  a  completely 
tragic  one  than   that   of   Clytemnestra,   the 
mother ;  no  more  than  that  of  Priam,  to  im- 
press us  with  sympathy  at  the  death  of  Poly- 
xena.'    Again,    "They   ascribe  to    impotence 
what  was  the  forbearance  of  judgment.    Ti- 
manthes felt  like  a  fitther ;  he  did  not  hide  the 
face  of  Agamenmon  because  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  his  art — not  because  it  was  beyond 
the  possibility,  but  because  it  was  beyond  the 
dignity  of  expression ;  because  the  inspiring 
feature  of  paternal  affection  at  that  moment, 
and  the  action  which  of  necessity  must  have 
accompanied  it,  would  either  have  destroyed 
the  grandeur  of  the  character  and  the  solemnity 
of  t£e  scene,  or  subjected  the  painter  with  the 
majority  of  his  judges  to  the  imputation  of 
insensibility.'    The  same  expedient  to  express 
grief  was  adopted  by  Michael  Angelo  in  the  figure 
of  Abijam,  and  by  Raphael  in  the  ExptMon 
/raw  Pf/raiw»«,  borrowed  from  Masaccio.  These 
were  the  artists  who  formed  the  second  school 
of  art,  and  established  its  end  and  limits.     On 
it  was  founded  the  third  period  of  style,  the 
Alexandrian,  in  which  refinement  induced  a 
grace  and  beauty  to  forms  not  to  be  surpassed. 
It  was  the  last  stage  of  progression  and  acquisi- 
tion, and  was  characterised  by  refinement  of 
execution  and  individuality  of  representation. 
This  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  brought  about 
by  Eupompus  of  Sicyon:  and  his  authority  was 
so  great  that  out  of  the  Asiatic  and  Grecian 
schools  of  painting  he  formed  a  third,  by  divid- 
ing the  last  into  the  Attic  and  the  Sicyonian. 
When  consulted  by  Lysippus  (Pliny  1.  xxxv.) 
on  a  standard  of  imitation  in  art,  he  pointed  to 
the  crowd  passing  bv ;  observing  that  nature, 
not  an  artist,  should  be  the  object  of  imitation. 
Pamphilus,  a  Macedonian,  the  master  of  Apelles, 
and  the  most  scientific  artist  of  his  day,  adopted 
the  doctrines  of  Eupompus.    To  tne  art  of 
painting  he  joined  the  study  of  mathematics, 
and  held  the  opinion  that  without  the  aid  of 
geometry  no  painter  could  ever  arrive  at  per- 
fection.   This  period  is  rich  in  great  names, 
all  distinguished    for    some  special  quality. 
Pamphilus  of  Amphipolis  and  his  pupil  Melan- 
thius  were  remarkable  for  their  effective  com- 
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position ;  Apelles  of  Coa  or  of  Colophon  for 
gnco  or  beauty;  Protogenes  of  Caunus  for 
elaborate  execution ;  Pausias  of  Sicyon  and 
Nicias  of  Athens  excelled  in  light  and  shade 
of  various  kinds — the  latter  in  his  youth 
hud  been  a  painter  of  statues  (an  iyaXfidranf 
iyKavfrrfis) ;  Euphranor  the  Isthmian  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  uniTersal  excellence,  or  per- 
haps what  may  be  termed  Academic  precision ; 
Nicomachus  of  Thebes  for  boldness  of  execution; 
Aristides  his  brother  for  intensity  of  expres- 
sion ;  Theon  of  Samoa  for  his  prolific  fancy ; 
Athenion  of  Maronea  for  accuracy  and  se- 
verity of  style,  especially  in  colour;  besides 
others  of  less  note,  as  Philoxenus  of  Eretris, 
a  battle  painter,  Asdepiodorus  of  Athens, 
and  Echion.  In  Apelles,  wd  are  told  by 
Pliny,  unrivalled  exoellenoe  was  found.  Grace 
was  his  powerful  and  peculiar  faculty,  in 
which,  ana  in  knowing  where  to  stop,  he  sur- 
passed all  that  preceded  him,  and  left  not  his 
equal  in  the  world.  The  story  of  the  Unes  or 
sketches  which  were  drawn  by  himself  and 
Protogenes  at  Rhodes,  in  competition  with  each 
other,  is  not  a  legendary  tale,  but  a  well  at- 
tested fact.  Aristides  of  Thebes,  and  contem- 
porary of  Apelles,  was  the  first  who,  by  the 
rules  of  art,  attained  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
expressing  the  passions  and  affections  of  the 
mind.  The  history  we  have  of  the  picture 
which  Alexander,  at  the  sacking  of  Thebes, 
sent  to  Pella,  proves  his  power  of  infusing  the 
passions  into  his  works.  In  it  were  expressed 
the  anguish  of  maternal  affection  and  the  pangs 
of  death.  Euphranor,  the  pupil  of  Aristides, 
is  said  to  have  carried  still  further  the  refine- 
ments of  that  expression  so  powerful  in  the 
hands  of  his  master.  Skilled  m  sculpture  as 
well  as  painting,  his  conceptions  were  noble 
and  elevated,  his  style  masculine  and  bold;  and 
he  was  the  first  who  distinguished  himself  by 
imparting  migesty  to  his  heroes.  Asclepiodorus, 
the  Athenian  sculptor  as  well  as  painter,  was, 
as  the  latter,  celebrated  for  the  beauties  of  a 
correct  style  and  the  truth  of  his  proportions. 
Apelles  allowed  himself  to  be,  in  uiese  re- 
spects, as  much  inferior  to  this  artist,  as  he 
was  to  Amphion  in  the  good  ordering  and 
disposition  of  his  figures. 

In  Rome,  also,  a  taste  for  painting  was  rapidly 
spread  after  the  conquests  of  Ghreeoe  and  Sicily, 
but  the  artists  were  for  many  generations 
almost  exclusively  Greeks.  Rome  was,  how- 
ever, always  more  distinguished  for  its  collec- 
tions than  for  its  artists,  who,  of  whatever 
countiy,  were  for  the  most  part  portrait  painters 
and  decorators.  The  Roman  collectors,  like 
those  of  Egypt^  gave  extravagant  prices  for 
ancient  pictures ;  and  some  masterpieces,  even 
in  this  early  time,  were  destroyed  by  inexpert 
picture  cleaners.  For  a  long  period  luter 
the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus, 
painting  as  well  as  sculpture  continued  to 
flourish  in  Italy.  Even  under  their  successors, 
Domitian,  Nerva,  and  Tngan,  they  met  witii  as 
much  encouragement  as  in  the  most  palmy 
state  of  the  arts  in  Greece.    Under  Hadrian, 
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the  Antonines,  Alexander  Sevems,  Constantine^ 
and  Valentinian,  the  art  of  painting  continued 
to  be  an  object  of  interest ;  but  at  length,  in  the 
reign  of  Phocas,  with  the  fall  of  the  empire, 
it  was  involved,  like  the  rest  of  the  noble  arts 
and  sciences,  in  the  common  ruin  brought  about 
by  the  invasions  of  northern  barbarians. 

Greek  painting,  however,  was  not  only  saiai- 
fioed  to  the  lust  of  Roman  conquest ;  its  decay 
was  hastened  by  inherent  vices,  by  pandering 
to  depraved  ana  vulgar  tastes.  The  Greeks 
had  their  caricaturists  and  their  yenre  painters. 
Some  men,  such  as  Pyreicus,  and  Antiphilus,  an 
Egjrptian,  acquired  great  names  for  their  pic- 
tures of  the  ordinary  scenes  and  incidents  of 
low  life.  The  greatesc  blow,  however,  expe- 
rienced by  the  imitative  arts  of  antiquity,  was 
from  the  change  of  religion  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity.  The  losses  caused  by 
the  early  Christian  iconoclasts  were  over- 
whelming ;'  even  the  inroads  of  barbarians  and 
the  decay  involved  by  age  together  can  hare 
done  but  little  injury  compared  with  the  wilful 
destructions  of  a  blind  religious  fiuatidsm. 

The  Greeks  painted  in  tempera  and  in 
encaustic:  apparently  never  in  finesoo.  The 
tempera  or  distemper  was  much  the  same  as 
the  modem  gutuizo^  or  that  practised  by  the 
early  Italian  paintm,  ^gg  and  fig  sap  being 
the  chief  vehicles.  In  encaustic  paintanfi^  the 
colours  were  mixed  with  a  little  resin  andwax, 
and  the  picture  was  afterwards  heated  or  burnt 
in  by  means  of  a  cauierium  or  hot  iron :  some 
celebrated  masters  were  distinguished  in  one 
method,  some  in  another.  There  are  many 
remains  of  ancient  painting  at  Pompeii  and 
elsewhere,  generally  showing  great  facility  of 
execution,  but»  in  all  decorative  work,  an  extra- 
ordinary disregard  or  want  of  appreciation  of 
perspective.  Among  the  finest  examples  of 
ancient  compositions,  are  the  large  mosaic  of 
the  battle  of  Issus  in  the  Casa  del  Fauno,  at 
Pompeii,  discovered  in  1831 ;  and  the  painting 
of  the  so-called  Aldobrandini  marriage,  dis- 
covered on  the  Esquiline  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth centunr,  and  long  preserved  in  the 
Aldobrandini  villa,  but  since  1818  in  the  Vati- 
can, where  it  was  placed  by  Pius  VIL,  who  pur" 
chased  it  of  the  Aldobrandini  family  for  2,000 
guineas.  Of  the  numerous  works  on  ancient 
painting,  the  following  are  important:  Bartol], 
ieeueilde  Peintwes  Antiquee,  imithes  fidUement 
pour  U»  Ondeurs  et  pour  le  Traits  ^  Paris 
1757,  folio ;  R  Rochette,  Ptinturea  Antiquet^  at 
Richerehea  eur  FEmploi  de  la  Peinture  jv.  Puis 
1836,  4to. ;  Letronne,  Lettree  ^un  Antigmaire 
a  un  Artiste,  Paris  1840, 8vo. ;  Zahn,  DieeckSma^ 
ten  Omamente  und  MerkwM.iq9ten  CftmSdde 
aue  P&mpeH  ^c,  Berlin  1828— ff,  folio ;  John, 
MaUrd  der  Alten^  Berlin  1 836, 8va ;  and  Rosel- 
lini,  MonumenH  ddt  EgUto  e  deUa  Nubia  fe. 
Pisa  1882-^4,  folio. 

Painting  in  Ital^  owes  the  dawn  of  its  i«- 
storation  to  the  immigration  of  Byantine 
Greek  painters  after  the  Venetian  capture  of 
Constantinople  in  1204.  But  these  painteza 
and  their  scholarB  adhered  to  the  medieval 
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eoDVentionalitieB,  according  to  the  Bysantine 
practice,  until  Oioyanni  Cimabne  of  Florence 
(1240-1302),  by  attempting  to  paint  from 
nature  and  as  laige  as  life,  caused  a  revolution 
in  taste  which  established  a  reviyal  of  the  art. 
Examples  of  the  medisral  and  of  the  reyiyed 
art  may  be  seen  almost  in  juxtaposition  in 
the  National  Galleiy,  in  the  two  pictures  bj 
Maigaritone  of  Areaso  and  Cimabue.  The 
latter,  though  without  the  art  of  managing 
his  lights  and  shadows,  and  but  slenderly 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  perspective, 
nevertheless  laid  so  firm  a  foundation  for  the 
future  improvement  of  the  art,  as  to  entitle 
him  to  the  name  of  the  father  of  the  first  age 
of  modem  painting.  Giotto^  his  pupil,  origin- 
ally a  shepherd  boy,  bom  near  Florence  in 
1276,  was  a  much  more  able  painter  than  his 
master.  He  divested  himself  of  the  shackles 
in  which  the  system  of  the  Greek  art  of  that 
age  had  bound  his  master,  adding  somewhat  of 
prace  to  lus  figures  and  nature  to  his  colour- 
ing. Of  a  picture  which  he  painted  in  the 
church  D'Ogni  Santi  at  Florence,  representing 
the  death  of  the  Virgin  with  the  ApoaUes  about 
her,  Vasari  related  that  Michael  Angelo  used  to 
say  that  the  troth  could  not  be  nearer  ap- 
proached than  in  it  He  was  the  friend  of 
I>(Uite  and  Petrarch,  and  painted  the  portrait 
of  the  former.  On  his  decease,  in  1336,  the  city 
of  Florence  erected  his  statue  in  marble  over 
his  tomb  in  the  cathedraL  There  is  a  good 
example  of  his  woric  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Among  the  earlier  painters  of  merit  of  this 
time  may  also  be  mentioned:  Giunta  Pisano, 
employed  at  Assisi;  Taddeo  Gaddi,  Giotto's 
favourite  pupil;  Andrea  Oreagna,  also  a  dis- 
tinguished architect,  who  desipined  the  cele- 
brated Loggia  dei  Lanzi  in  the  Piazza  Granduca 
at  Florence;  Jacopo  di  Casentino;  Spinello 
Aretino;  Simone  Memmi  of  Siena  (1284- 
1344),  and  Pietro  Cavallini,  of  the  Umbrian 
SchooL  Painters  were  now  so  numerous  that 
they  began  to  form  trade  guilds,  called  com- 
panies of  St.  Luke,  who  was  almost  invaria- 
bly adopted  as  their  patron,  from  the  old 
chnrdi  tradition  that  that  evangelist  was  a 
painter.  All  these  early  artists  were  tempera 
painters ;  neither  fresco  nor  oil-painting  were 
vet  known.  Pietro  d*Orvieto  is  supposed  to 
have  executed  the  first  example  of  pure  or 
buon  freaoo,  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  in 
1 390.  OU  or  rather  vsmtvA  painting  was  first 
discovered  by  the  brothers  Hubert  and  John 
Van  Eyek,  about  1410,  at  Bruges,  and  was 
not  introduced  into  Italy  until  fifty  years 
later,  when  it  was  carried  from  Flanders  to 
Venice  by  Antonello  of  Messina  (1414-96), 
who  had  learnt  the  method  of  Bruges,  ap- 
parently of  a  third  brother,  Lambert  Van  Eyck. 
Hubert  died  in  1426  at  Ghent,  aged  sixty ;  John 
died  at  Bruges  in  1440,  aged  about  fifty.  The 
art  advano^,  though  but  slowly,  gathering 
little  strength  till  the  appearance  of  Masacdo. 
'Sculpture  had  already  produced  respectable 
specimens  of  its  reviving  powers  in  the  bassi- 
riliovi  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  some  works  of' 
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I  Bonatello,  and  the  Christ  of  Philippo  Brunel- 
'  leschi,  when  the  first  symptoms  of  imitation 
appeared  in  the  frescoes  of  Tommaso  da  San 
Giovanni,  commonly  called  Masaocio,  from  the 
total  neglect  of  his  appearance  and  person. 
Masaocio  first  conceived  that  parts  are  to  con- 
stitute a  whole;  that  composition  ought  to 
have  a  centre,  expression  truth,  and  execution 
unity :  his  line  deserves  attention,  though  his 
subjects  led  him  not  to  investigation  of  form ; 
and  the  shortness  of  his  life  forbade  his  ex- 
tending those  elements  which  Raphael,  nearly 
a  century  afterwards,  carried  to  perfection.' 
Masacdo  was  born  in  1402,  and  continued 
the  scries  of  frescoes  commenced  by  his  master 
Masolino  da  Panicale,  in  the  Brancacd  chapel 
at  Florence,  where  he  was  engaged  about  1425 
-27,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  Rome,  and  there 
died,  it  was  supposed  by  poison,  either  in  1428 
or  1429.  Fr&  Filippo  Lippi  and  his  son  Filip- 
pino  are  distinguished  for  delicacy  of  execution. 
Equal  progress  was  in  the  meanwhile  made  in 
the  sentiment  of  art  by  Fr4  Giovanni  da  Fiesole, 
known  as  the  Beato  Angelico  (1387-1465). 
Antonio  Pollojuolo  of  Florence  (1430*1496)  ad- 
vanced to  a  still  higher  degree  the  excellence  of 
execution,  espedally  in  tempera.  He  was  the 
first  to  dissect  the  dead  subject  for  purposes 
of  art.  Both  masters  are  seen  to  advantage 
in  the*  National  Gallery.  Andrea  Mantegna, 
bom  near  Padua  in  1431,  was  a  disciple 
of  Jacopo  Squardone.  Thoueh  he  was  correct 
in  his  drawing,  well  versed  in  perspective, 
and  apparently  acquainted  with  tne  antique, 
albeit  the  best  antique  statues  had  not  then 
come  to  light,  his  neglect  of  certain  refinementa 
induced  a  crudeness  of  taste.  He  died  in  1506, 
having  been  the  first  who  practised  the  art  of 
engraving  in  Italy.  Bono  of  Ferrara,  also  a 
pupil  of  Squardone,  known  as  Bono  Ferrarese, 
Mantegna*s  contemporaiy,  was  also  an  excel- 
lent master,  and  pamted  in  a  similar  style.  In 
this  place  we  must  not  foiget  the  master  of 
so  great  a  man  as  Leonardo  da  Vind,  Andrea 
Verocchio,  a  Florentine  (1432-88).  He  was 
well  skilled  in  geometry,  optics,  music,  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  and  pamting ;  the  last  of  which 
he  is  said  to  have  abandoned,  because,  in  a 
picture  whereon  he  was  engaged  of  the  baptism 
of  our  Saviour,  his  pupil,  Leonardo,  had,  under 
his  order,  painted  in  an  angel,  holding  up  some 
part  of  our  Saviour's  garment,  so  far  excelling 
Andrea's  own  figures,  that,  enraged  at  being 
outdone  by  a  youth,  he  resolved  never  again  to 
wield  the  pencil.  It  is  said  he  was  the  first 
who  preserved  individual  likeness  by  moulding 
the  face  in  plaster  of  Paris.  Leonardo  da 
Vind,  of  noble  descent,  and  bom  about  1452 
in  a  castle  so  named  near  Florence,  surpassed 
all  hia  predecessors.  His  powers  seem  to  have 
been  unlimited :  he  was  an  admirable  sculptor 
and  architect,  a  skilful  musidan,  an  excellent 
poet,  expert  in  anatomy  and  chemistry,  and 
well  ve»ed  in  all  parts  of  the  mathematics* 
Rubens  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  works, 
and  espedally  of  his  Cenacolo,  in  the  refectory 
of  the  Dominicans  at  Milan.    He  was  many 
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years  director  of  an  academy  of  painting  at . 
Milan,  which  city  he  much  benefited  by  his 
contrivance  of  the  canal  that  supplies  it  with  | 
water  from  the  river  Adda.  His  death  took ' 
place  at  Clouz  near  Amboise,  in  France,  in  I 
1519 :  the  story  of  his  dying  in  the  arms  of 
Prancis  I.  has  proved  to  be  a  fiction.  The 
last  master  of  this  period  was  Frd  Bartolomeo 
della  Porta.  Though  not  endowed  with  the 
comprehension  of  Leonardo,  he  gave  gradation 
to  colour,  form  and  masses  to  drapery,  and 
dignity  to  execution.  FnL  Bartolomeo  was  a 
native  of  Savignano,  near  Florence,  and  was 
born  in  1469.  Nudities  were,  from  scruples  of 
conscience,  scarcely  ever  represented  by  him, 
though  he  was  a  perfect  master  of  drawing  the 
human  figure.  He  was  the  first  who  used  the 
lay  figure.  Fuseli  says  of  him,  '  He  was  the 
true  master  of  Baphael,  whom  his  tuition 
weaned  from  the  meanness  of  Pietro  Perugino, 
and  prepared  for  the  mighty  style  of  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti.'  Fra  Bartolomeo  died  in 
his  convent  of  St.  Mark,  in  1517.  Of  the 
TJmbrian  painters,  the  great  master  was  Pietro 
Vannucci,  called  II  Perugino,  born  at  Citt4 
della  Pieve  in  1546.  He  died  a  citizen  of 
Perugia,  at  Castello  di  Fontignano  in  1524. 
He  and  Francesco  Baibolini  of  Bologna  (1450- 
1517)»  commonly  called  Francia,  were  the  first 
great  Italian  oil-painters ;  masterpieces  of  both 
may  be  seen  in  our  own  National  Gallery. 

The  greatest  of  the  Florentines  was  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti,  born  at  Castel  Caprese,  near 
Arezzo,  March  6,  1475.  He  studied  painting 
with  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  but  first  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  sculptor.  His  great  fres- 
coes of  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome  were  painted 
in  1509-12  and  1533-41.  In  1547  he  was  made 
architect  of  St.  Peter's,  and  carried  out  the 
building  to  the  base  of  the  cupola ;  he  died  at 
Borne  on  February  17,  1564,  and  on  March  14 
following  was  buried  in  a  vault  of  the  church 
of  Santa  Croce  at  Florencce. 

*  Sublimity  of  conception,'  says  Fuseli, '  gran- 
deur of  form,  and  breadth  of  manner,  are  the 
elements  of  Michael  Angelo's  stvle.  Bj^  these 
principles,  he  selected  or  rejected  the  objects  of 
imitation.  As  painter,  as  sculptor,  as  architect, 
he  attempted,  and,  above  any  other  man,  suc- 
ceeded, to  unite  magnificence  of  plan,  and  end- 
less variety  of  subordinate  parts,  with  the 
utmost  simplicity  and  breadth.  His  line  is 
uniformly  grand;  character  and  beauty  were 
admitted  only  as  far  as  they  could  be  made 
subserrient  to  grandeur.  The  child,  the  female, 
meanness,  deformity,  were  by  him  indiscrimi- 
nately stamped  with  grandeur.  A  beggar  rose 
ftom  his  himd  the  patriarch  of  poverty ;  the 
hump  of  his  dwarf  is  impressed  with  dignity : 
his  women  are  moulds  of  generation ;  his  in- 
fants teem  with  the  man  ;  his  men  are  a  race 
of  giants.'  Again, '  He  is  the  inventor  of  epic 
painting,  in  that  sublime  circle  of  the  Sistme 
Chapel,  which  exhibits  the  origin,  the  progress, 
and  the  final  dispensations  of  theocra^.'    His 

Principal  disciples  or  followers  were  Marcello 
enusti,  U   Kosso,  Giorgio  Vasari,  and   Fr& 
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Sebastiano  del  Piombo.  Baphael  Santi  of 
Urbino  was  born  on  April  6,  1483,  and  died 
on  April  6  (Good  Friday),  1520.  The  smce 
and  mild  genius  of  Baphael  were,  perhaps, 
much  more  capable  of  exciting  our  sympathies 
than  the  burst  of  inspiration  which  the  wori&s 
of  the  last-named  master  universally  exhibited. 
As  Michael  Angelo  was  the  father  of  epic  paint- 
ing, so  was  Baphael  the  father  of  dramatic  paint- 
ing. '  If  separately  taken,'  says  Fuseli,  *  the 
line  of  Baphael  has  been  excelled  in  correct- 
ness, elegance,  and  energy;  his  colours  far 
surpassed  in  tone,  and  truth,  and  harmony ;  his 
masses  in  roundness,  and  his  chiaroKWCuro  in 
effect:  considered  as  instruments  of  pathos, 
his  pictures  have  never  been  equalled;  and 
in  composition,  invention,  expression,  and  the 
power  of  telling  a  story,  he  has  never  been 
approached.'  Giulio  Bomano,  architect  and 
painter,  was  his  greatest  pupil.  His  style  was 
drier  and  harder  than  any  of  Baphael's  school, 
and  he  was  frequently  harsh  and  ungrateful, 
thouffh  generally  vigorous  and  often  grand. 
He  died  of  fever  at  Mantua  on  November  1, 
1546,  in  his  forty-eighth  year. 

Giorgio  del  Castel  Franco,  called  (from  his  size 
and  beauty)  Giorgione,  and  Tiziano  Vecelli, 
combined  with  form  the  alluring  and  fascinating 
charm  of  colour.  Bom  in  the  Venetian  States, 
and  in  the  same  year  (1477),  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Venetian  school.  Gioigione 
died  young  in  1511.  Titian  survived,  to  cany 
out  their  principles,  to  the  unusual  age  of 
ninety-nine;  he  died  of  the  plague  in  1576. 
Giovanni  Bailini,  the  master  of  Titian  (1426- 
1516),  was  a  good  painter  of  portraits  and  of 
Madonnas,  and  an  excellent  colourist,  as  were 
also  his  contemporaries  and  rivals  Giambat- 
tista  Cima  da  Conegliano  and  Marco  Basaiti. 
Other  good  painters  of  the  north  of  Italy  of 
this  time  were,  Vittore  Carpaccio,PaoloMorando, 
Bonsignori,  and  Girolamo  dai  Libri;  by  all 
of  whom  there  are  fine  works  in  the  National 
G^ery.  Paolo  Cagliari,  commonly  caUed 
Paul  Veronese  (1528-1588),  developed  the 
splendour  of  the  Venetian  school  to  the  utmost 
magnificence.  Jaoopo  Bobusti,  called  Tinto- 
retto (1512-1594),  a  great  master,  but  too 
often  careless,  professed  to  combine  the  co- 
louring of  Titian  with  the  drawing  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Of  Titian,  Fuseli  says,  *He  invented 
that  breadth  of  local  tint  wmch  no  imitation 
has  attained,  and  first  expressed  the  negative 
nature  of  shade:  his  are  tne  charms  of  elacing 
and  the  mysterv  of  reflexes,  by  which  ne  de- 
tached, rounded,  connected,  or  enriched  his 
objects.'  *  He  is  the  father  of  portrait  paint- 
ing, of  resemblance  with  form,  character  with 
dignity,  and  costume  with  subordination.' 
Antonio  lieti  or  AUegri,  called  Ooireggio, 
from  the  place  of  his  biith,  in  the  duchy  of 
Modena,  completed  the  charms  of  colouring 
and  chiaro-oscuro.  His  chief  works  are  at 
Modena  and  Parma:  at  which  last  place  he 
passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life.  He  died 
at  Correggio  of  a  fever,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty,  on  March  6,  1534.  Thou^  the  power  of 
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Correggio'fl  colouring  was  great,  still  greater 
was  that  of  his  chiaro-oscuro.  The  merits  of 
Eaphael  are  pathos  and  character;  the  power 
of  Titian  was  his  colour,  and  that  of  Correggio 
his  harmony.  We  haye  not  space  to  dwell 
on  the  genius  of  Pordinone,  who  disputed  the 
superiority  of  Titian,  the  meagre  style  of  An- 
drea Yannucchi,  surnamed  Del  Sarto,  or  the 
extraordinary  vigour  but  puerile  imbecility 
of  conception  of  Pellegrino  Tibaldi;  but  we 
must  not  pass  without  notice  the  name  of 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  a  Venetian,  who  died 
at  Rome,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  in  1647.  His 
name  Bel  Piombo  is  derived  from  his  office  of 
keeper  of  the  leaden  seals  given  him  by  Pope 
Clement  VII.  Here  he  so  ingratiated  himself 
with  Michael  Angelo,  by  joining  the  party 
against  Raphael,  that  he  was  assisted  in  his 
designs  by  that  great  master,  and  especially 
in  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  which  gained  the  universal  applause 
of  Home,  and  was  even  put  on  a  par  with  the 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Transjiffuration  by 
Raphael,  but  Michael  Angelo  had  no  hand 
in  the  painting  of  it.  Equally  favoured  by 
Michael  Angelo  was  Daniele  Ricciarelli  of 
Volterra,  who  died  at  Rome  in  1666  in  his 
fifty-seventh  year ;  he  was  a  sculptor  as  well 
as  painter.  The  depravation  of  the  style  of 
Michael  Angelo  which  now  generally  super- 
vened is  sufficiently  visible  in  the  works  of 
Giorgio  Vasari,  bom  at  Arezzo  in  1612,  to 
whom  the  world  is  more  indebted  for  the  la- 
bours of  his  pen,  in  the  History  of  the  Lives 
of  the  most  celebrated  Painters^  Sculptors^  and 
Architects t  first  published  at  Florence  in  1560, 
than  for  those  of  his  pencil :  he  died  at  Flo- 
rence, June  27i  1574. 

'Vasari,'  says  Fuseli,  'overwhelmed  the 
palaces  of  the  Medici  and  of  the  popes,  the 
convents  and  chorches  of  Italy,  with  a  deluge 
of  mediocrity.  Francesco  Primatiocio,  of  Bo- 
logna, the  scholar  of  Giulio  Romano,  made 
abbot  and  superintendent  of  the  r^&l  build- 
ings of  St.  Martin  de  Troves  by  Francis  L, 
studied  and  spread  the  style  of  his  master  in 
France,  where  he  decorated  the  palaces  of  that 
king  with  mythology  and  allegoir,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  his  pupil,  Nicol6  del- 
r  Abate,  and  H  Rosso  or  Maitre  Rouz,  a 
Florentine.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  so- 
called  school  of  Fontainebleau,  out  of  which 
the  French  school  of  painting  arose.  Prima- 
ticcio  died  wealthy  at  Paris  in  1670,  aged 
sixty-six.  Francesco  Mazzuoli,  called  from 
Parma,  the  place  of  his  birth,  Parmegiano,  was 
an  imitator  of  Correggio  in  tone  and  colour, 
and  of  Michael  Angelo  in  form ;  he  was  bom  in 
1604,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six. 
'That  disengaged  play  of  delicate  forms,  says 
Fuseli,  '  the  svelteeza  of  the  Italians,  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  Parmegiano,  though  nearly  always 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  proportion. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Lodovioo  Carracci  (1655-1619),  with  his  cousins 
Annibale  and  Agostino,  founded  a  school  at 
liologna,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  select  the 
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beauties,  correct  the  faults,  supply  the  defects, 
and  avoid  the  extremes  of  the  different  styles, 
and  so  attempt  to  form  a  perfect  system.  The 
recipe  of  ingredients  for  the  formation  of  a 
perfect  painter  are  contained  in  a  sonnet  by 
Agostino,  well  known  to  artists ;  they  are  as 
follows:  Roman  design,  Venetian  motion  and 
shade,  Lombardy's  dignified  tone  of  colour,  the 
fierce  style  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael's  symme- 
try, Titian's  truth  to  nature,  and  Correggio's 
sovereign  purity :  add  to  these  the  decomm  and 
solidity  of  Tibaldi,  the  learned  invention  of 
Primaticdo,  and  a  little  of  Parmegiano's  grace ; 
or,  to  save  all  this  trouble,  imitate  the  works 
of  Nicol6  deir  Abate.  This  was  empiricism 
unworthy  of  such  men  as  the  Carracci,  whose 
talents  were  of  a  very  high  order;  but  this 
was  the  beginning  of  Uie  so-called  edectidsm 
which  distinguished  the  art  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  gradually  deteriorated  into  a  spe- 
cies of  academic  matenalism.  Agostino  (1559- 
1601 ),  with  a  singular  modesty,  which  prompted 
him  rather  to  propagate  the  fame  of  others  by 
his  graver,  than  by  steady  exertion  to  rely 
on  his  own  power  mr  perpetuity  of  name,  was 
the  most  learned  of  the  Carracci,  and  a  good 
colourist.  Annibale,  whose  taste  was  unequal 
to  both  of  these,  though  his  power  of  execution 
was  far  superior,  was  born  at  Bologna,  in  1560, 
and  was  the  disciple  of  his  cousin  Lodovioo. 
His  great  work  was  the  painting  of  the  Famese 
Palace,  in  which,  whilst  we  admire  the  vigour 
of  the  execution,  we  cannot  help  lamenting 
the  choice  of  subject^  which,  says  Fuseli,  is  '  a 
chaotic  series  of  trite  fable  and  bacchanalian 
revelry,  without  allegory,  void  of  allusion, 
merely  to  gratify  the  puerile  ostentation  of 
dauntless  execution  and  academic  vigour.' 
Such  was  the  veneration  of  Annibale  Carracci 
for  the  genius  of  Raphael,  that  his  deathbed 
rcMquest  was  to  be  buried  in  the  same  tomb 
with  him  (the  request  was  complied  with),  in 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  1609.  This  eclectic 
Bolognese  school  did  not  last  long :  its  scholars 
soon  followed  each  his  own  peculiar  taste.  Its 
principal  masters  were  Bartolomeo  Schedone 
(1580-1615),  Guido  Reni  (1575-1642),  Lan- 
franoo,  Albani,  Domenichino,  and  Guercino. 
Schedone  embraced  and  often  applied  the  har- 
mony and  colour  of  Correggio ;  whilst  GKovanni 
Lanfiranoo  (1581-1647)  strove  to  follow  him 
through  the  expanse  of  his  creation  and  masses, 
more  especially  in  his  great  schemes  of  fore- 
shortened groups. 

'  Grace,'  says  Fuseli,  '  attracted  Guido,  but  it 
was  the  studied  grace  of  theatres  ;  his  female 
forms  are  abstracts  of  antique  beauty,  attended 
by  languishing  attitudes,  and  arrayed  by  volup- 
tuous fashions.  His  male  forms,  transcripts 
of  models  found  in  a  genial  climate,  are  some- 
times characteristic  of  dignified  manhood  or 
apostolic  fervour,  sometimes  stately,  courteous, 
insipid.'  Francesco  Albani  (1678-1660)  formed 
Nereids  on  plump  Venetian  models,  and  con- 
trasted their  pearly  hues  with  the  rosy  tints  of 
Loves,  the  juicy  brown  of  fauns  and  satyrs, 
of  rich  marine  or  sylvan  scenery.    Domenico 
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Zampieri,  called  Bomenichino  (1581-1641), 
whose  great  qualities,  through  the  jealousy  of 
rivals,  doomed  him  to  a  miserable  life,  aimed 
at  the  beauty  of  the  antique,  the  expression  of 
Raphael,  the  vigour  of  Annibale  Garracci,  the 
colour  of  Lodovico ;  and,  mixing  something  of 
each,  fell  short  of  all ;  whilst  Gio.  Francesco 
Barbieri,  called  II  Ouercino  da  Cento  (1602- 
1666),  broke  through  all  academic  rules,  sacri- 
ficing mind,  form,  and  costume  to  effects  of 
colour,  fierceness  of  chiaro-oscuro,  and  intre- 
pidity of  hand. 

Guercino,  like  most  of  the  Bolognese  of  this 
epoch,  had  at  one  time  been  fascinated  by  the  vi- 
gorous manner  of  Michael  Angelo  da  Caravaggio 
(1569-1609),  the  founder  of  the  school  of  the 
so-called  Tmebrosi.  He  was  distinguished  for 
the  unparaUeled  force  of  his  shadows,  but  he 
was  also  at  times  an  excellent  colourist.  The 
master  who  most  nearly  approached,  and  some- 
times even  surpassed,  him,  was  Giuseppe  Ri- 
bera,  called  Lo  Spagnoletto  (1588-1656),  the 
most  successful  of  the  infamous  triumvirate  of 
Naples,  which  was  so  intolerant  of  rivals  as 
to  use  the  foulest  means  to  get  rid  of  them : 
Domenichino  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
many  victims  to  this  cabaL 

From  this  time  the  art  declined  rapidly  in 
Italy.  It  was,  indeed,  held  up  for  a  short 
period  by  the  exertions  of  Nicolas  Foussin, 
born  at  Andely,  in  Normandy,  in  1594  :  he  went 
early  to  Rome,  and  studied  in  the  academy  of 
Domenichino  there.  He  adopted  Rome  for  his 
countiy,  and  studied  the  works  of  antiquity  with 
such  zeal,  that,  like  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio, 
he  acquired  a  habit  of  thinking  in  their  way. 
Many  of  his  works  have  the  effect  of  coloured 
ancient  bassi-rilievi.  Foussin  died  at  Rome  in 
1665.  Fietro  da  Cortona  and  Luca  Giordano 
possessed  very  considerable  talents ;  but  thej 
were  much  abused  in  their  exercise  by  implicit 
obedience  to  the  tasteless  commissions  of  their 
employers. 

Uermany,  though  without  much  apparent 
intercourse  at  this  time  with  Italy,  had  pro- 
fited by  the  progress  of  the  arts ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  we  find  the 
works  of  Albert  Diirer  had  succeeded  the 
rude  and  uncouth  productions  of  Schafiher, 
Schon,  Wolgemuth,  and  Altorfer.  Albert 
Diirer  was  bom  at  Nuremberg  on  Good 
Friday,  1471.  Although  his  style  was  crude 
and  ungraceful,  his  prints  were  esteemed 
throughout  Italy,  copied  at  Venice  by  the  cele- 
brated Marc  Antonio,  and  so  much  admired  by 
even  Raphael  himself  that  he  decorated  his 
own  chamber  with  them,  and  lamented  that 
such  a  man  had  been  educated  in  a  country 
where  the  want  of  models  and  works  of  art 
must  have  so  much  retarded  his  progress. 
With  the  single  exception  of  Holbein,  no 
German  painter  of  this  period  was  free  from 
a  mannerism  in  drawing,  which  was  never 
agreeable,  but  is  often  hideous.  The  know- 
ledge, however,  of  the  state  of  painting  in 
Ita^  attracted  hosts  of  German,  Dutch,  and 
Flemibh  students,  who,  'though  content  to 
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feed  on  the  husks  of  Tuscan  design,  imbibed 
the  colour  of  Venice,  and  spread  tne  elements 
of  that  excellence  which  distinguished  the  suc- 
ceeding schools  of  Flanders  and  of  Holland.' 
It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  as  oil- 
painters  the  Flemish  school  preceded  tlie 
Italian.  And  the  great  followers  of  the  Van 
Eycks,  at  Bruges,  surpassed  their  contem- 
poraries in  Italy,  not  onlv  in  the  method,  but 
also  in  delicacy  of  execution.  The  elder  Van- 
der  Weyden,  who  died  in  1464,  and  Memling, 
who  died  in  1495,  both  visited  Italy:  also 
Dierick  Bouts,  Hugo  Vander  Goes,  Gerard 
Vander  Meire,  the  younger  Vander  Weyden, 
Quintin  Matsys,  Bernard  van  Orley,  Lucas  of 
Leyden,  and  Jan  de  Mabuse,  were  all  masters 
of  this  school  distinguished  for  their  rich  co- 
louring and  remarkable  delicacy  of  execution. 
Peter  Paul  Rubens,  bom  at  Siegen,  in  West- 

Ehalia,  in   1577,  and  Rembrandt  van  Rhyn, 
om  at  Leyden  in  1607,  by  their  extraordinaiy 
powers  again  showed  that  Italy  was  not  the 
only  spot  in  which  art  could  take  root,  but  that 
Flanders  and  Holland  afforded  a  soil  in  which 
it  could  flourish.    The  former  of  these,  bred  at 
Antwerp  imder  the  instraction  of  Otho  van 
Veen,  had,  previous  to  his  journey  to  Italy, 
acquired  an  unboimded  power  over  the  instru- 
ments of  his  art,  and  on  his  arrival  was  the 
successful  competitor  for  fame  with  those  mas- 
ters whom  he  selected  as  objects  of  emulation. 
Venice  was  the  centre  of  attraction  for  him  ; 
and  there,  from  the  splendour  of  Paul  Veronese, 
and  the  plow  of  Tintoretto,  he  compounded 
'that  flond  system  of  mannered  magnificence 
which  is  the  element  of  his  art,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  schooL'     He  died  in  1640.    His 
scholars  saw  through  the  eve  of  their  master 
instead  of  seeing  through  mat  of  nature ;  but 
from  this  censure  must  be  excluded  the  illus- 
trious name  of  Vandyck  (1599-1641  )and  that  of 
Abraham  Diepenbeck.   Of  the  portraits  of  Van- 
dyck no  mention  is  here  necessaiy  to  enhance 
the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held.   '  The  fancy 
of  Diepenbeck,  though  not  so  exuberant,  ex- 
celled in  sublimity  the  imagination  of  Rubens ; 
his  Bellerophon,  Hippolytus,  Ixion,  Sisyphus, 
fear  no  competitor  among  the  productions  of 
his  master.*     Rembrandt,  except  in  what  re- 
lates to  form,  was  a  genius  of  the  highest  order. 
'  In  spite  of  the  most  portentous  deformity,  and 
without  considering  the  spell  of  his  chiaro- 
oscuro,  such  were  his  powers  of  nature,  such 
the  grandeur,  pathos,  or  simplicity  of  his  com- 
position, from  the  most  elevated  or  extensive 
arrangement  to  the  meanest  and  most  homely, 
that  the  best  cultivated  eye,  the  purest  sensi- 
bility, and  the  most  refined  taste  dwell  on 
them  equally  enthralled.'    He  died  at  Amster- 
dam in  1669. 

The  most  celebrated  of  Rembrandt's  scholars 
were  Gerard  Dow,  Gerbrand  Vanden  Eeckhout, 
Ferdinand  Bol,  Govert  Flink,  Philip  de  Koning, 
and  S.  van  Hoogstraten.  M.  Mierevelt^  Frank 
Hals,  and  B.  Vander  Heist,  were  his  contem- 
poraries, and  his  rivals  as  portrait  painters, 
though  they  worked  in  a  reiy  different  taste. 
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At  this  time,  in  Holland,  throughout  the 
serenteenth  centuiy  and  later,  flourished  a 
whole  hoet  of  genre  painters;  in  fact,  genre 
and  Dtttch  style  are  alznost  synonymous.  The 
principal  of  these  were:  the  Brue^hels,  Jan 
and  Pieter,  known  respectiyely  as  \  elvet  and 
Hell  Brueghel ;  Adrian  Biouwer,  ICarel  du 
Jardin,  Pieter  Laer  (called  Bamboocio),  Jan 
Tan  Hugtenburg,  Philip  Wouverman  (1620-68); 
Pieter  de  Hooghe,  Nicolas  Maas  0632-93), 
Gabriel  Metsu,  Frans  van  Mieris  (1686-81), 
Gaspar  Netscher,  Adrian  van  Ostade  ( 1 610-85), 
Paul  Potter,  Jan  Steen,  who  seems  to  have 
taken  a  particular  delight  in  ugliness,  David 
Teniers  the  younger  (1610-94),  a  great  master, 
and  Gerhard  Terburg  ( 1608-81 ).  Of  landscape 
and  marine  painters  of  this  school  should  be 
mentioned :  Ludolph  Bakhuizen,  William  Van- 
develde  (1633-1707);  Nicolas  Berchem,  Jan 
Both,  Albert  Cuyp,  Aart  Vander  Neer,  Jan 
Vander  Meer,  Jacob  Ruysdael  and  his  great 
pupil  Meindert  Hobbema  (1638-1709).  Of 
anmitectural  painters  the  most  distinguished 
were:  G.  Hoekgeest,  Jan  Vander  Heyden, 
Pieter  Neefs,  Hendrik  yan  Vliet,  and  Hendrik 
van  Steenwyck.  Of  so-called  fruit  and  still- 
life  painters  may  be  mentioned :  Jan  DaTidaz 
de  Heem,  Melchior  de  Hondekoeter,  Jan  van 
Huysum,  Bachel  Ruisch,  Jan  Weenix,  Jan 
Wynantfl,  Adrian  yan  Utrecht,  Jsn  Fjt,  and 
WiUem  Kalf. 

The  school  of  the  Carracd  seems  to  haye 
taken  its  deepest  root  in  France,  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  until  modem  times  has  not 
produced  artists  greatly  above  mediocrity. 
The  exceptions,  however,  which  may  be  named 
are,  besiaes  Nicolas  Poussin,  who  has  already 
been  mentioned:  Eustache  le  Sueur,  Charles 
le  Brun,  Sebastien  Bourdon,  and  Pierre  Mi- 
gnard,  the  great  masters  of  the  Louis  XIV. 
period.  *The  Seven  Worka  of  Charity,  by 
Bourdon,'  says  Fuseli,  *  teem  with  surprisingly 
pathetic  and  always  novel  images ;  and  in  Uie 
Flague  of  David,  by  Pierre  Mignard,  our  sym- 
pathy is  roused  by  energies  of  terror  and  com- 
binations of  woe  which  escaped  Poussin  and 
Raphael  himself.' 

Claude  of  Lorraine,  though  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  must,like  Nicolas  Pousain,be  classed  among 
the  painters  of  Rome.  Apprenticed  at  home  to  a 
pastrycook,  it  was  at  Rome,  as  the  domestic 
servant  of  Agostino  Tassi,  that  he  learnt  the 
art  of  painting  landscapes  which  not  only  im- 
mortabsed  his  own  name,  but  are  the  boast  of 
his  countr^en  to  this  day.  He  died  at  Rome 
in  1682,  m  his  eighty-second  year;  the  two 
Poussins,  Gaspar  and  Nicolas,  and  Salvator 
Rosa,  the  Neapolitan,  all  remarkable  landscape 
painters,  were  the  contemporaries  of  Claude  at 
Rome.  A  more  original  school  of  art  was  es- 
tablished in  France  in  the  period  of  Napoleon. 
Jacques  Louis  David  (1748-1826)  founded  a 
taste,  formed  from  anti<^ue  sculpture,  which 
superseded  all  others  durmg  the  first  empire ; 
but  the  affectation  of  the  antique  went  so  far  as 
to  dress  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  cos- 
tume of  ancient  Rome.  Pierre  Nardsse  Guirin, 
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Jean  Germain  Drouis,  and  Fran9ois  Gerard, 
were  the  principal  masters  of  this  school.  A 
reaction,  however,  soon  supervened,  and  we 
have  a  pure  naturalist  tendency  in  the  pathetic 
works  of  Jean  Louis  G^ricault  (1790-1824), 
and  Louis  Leopold  Robert  (1794-1836),  a  Swiss. 
Upon  this  followed  the  highly  refined  and 
sentimental  art  of  Paul  Delaroche  (1797-1866) 
and  Ary  Scheffer  (1796-1868).  The  French 
school  is  generally  distinguished  for  the  high 
technical  skill  of  its  painters. 

From  what  cause  may  be  difficult  to  say,  but 
the  labours  of  the  Spanish  school  were  confined 
almost  within  the  limits  of  individual  imitation. 
The  degree  of  perfection  in  this  respect  was 
indeed  great,  though  the  means  pursued  were 
very  dLQferent;  and  the  works  of  Giuseppe 
Ribera,  Diego  Velazquez  (1699-1660),  at  first 
an  imitator  of  Ribera,  and  Bartholomd  Est^ban 
MuriUo  (1618-82),  though  never  approaching 
the  highest  style  of  art,  impress  us  with  re- 
spect for  their  great  powers  of  execution,  and 
deservedly  receive  the  homage  of  the  Spanish 
nation. 

In  this  country,  Henry  VIII.  was  the  first 
monarch  who  seems  to  have  taken  any  interest 
in  the  art.  He  invited  Titian  to  England,  and 
by  his  patronage  induced  Hans  Holbein  the 
younger  to  setUe  in  this  country.  Holbein, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  portrait  painters,  and  in 
all  styles  a  sreat  artist,  is  especially  distin- 
guished for  the  truth  and  force  of  his  crayon 
heads,  which  are  unrivalled :  he  was  bom  at 
Augsburg  in  1496,  removed  with  his  father  to 
Basel  about  1616,  came  to  England  in  1626, 
and  died  here  of  the  plague  in  1643.  Holbein 
was  succeeded  by  Antony  Moro,  the  principal 
painter  of  Queen  Mary ;  by  Lucas  de  Heere, 
and  Federigo  Zuochero,  artists  employed  by 
Elizabeth. 

If  painting  was  at  this  period  likely  to  have 
taken  root  and  flourished  here,  the  Reformation, 
and  the  worse  than  absurd  edicts  passed  by 
Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  forbidding  statues 
and  pictures  in  churches,  were  nipping  frosts 
that  destroyed  its  growth.  Charles  I.  was  the 
first  real  patron  of  the  arts  that  governed  this 
country :  be  formed  great  collections.  By  him 
Rubens  and  Vandyck  were  invited  to  England; 
but  the  unfortunate  fate  of  the  monarch  inter- 
rupted the  progress  that  art  then  seemed  likely 
to  make.  *  His  son,'  says  Fuseli, '  in  possession 
of  the  cartoons  of  Raphael,  and  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  Whitehall  before  his  eyes,  sufiTer^ 
Verrio  to  contaminate  the  walls  of  his  palaces, 
or  degraded  Lely  to  paint  the  Cimons  and 
Iphigenias  of  his  court;  whilst  the  manner  of 
Kneller  swept  away  completely  what  yet  might 
be  left  of  taste  under  his  successors.'  We  have 
had  some  good  painters  of  heads:  as  Nicholas 
Hilliard,  Isaac  Oliver,  and  Samuel  Cooper,  in 
miniature :  and  William  Dobson,  Robert  Wal- 
ker, John  Riley,  and  Jonathan  Richardson  in 
the  natural  size.  The  state  of  art  continued 
extremely  low  in  this  country  till  the  appear- 
ance of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1723-92).  Wal- 
pole  says  that  in  the  commencement  of  the 
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reign  of  George  I.  the  arts  of  England  were 
sunk  almost  to  the  lowest  ehb.  The  names 
of  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Bomnej,  West,  Gains- 
borough, and  Wilson,  in  their  time,  entitled 
this  nation  to  some  rank  in  the  art;  though 
we  have  as  yet  had  no  indication  of  that  great 
style  the  history  of  which  has  occupied  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  preceding  pages.  The 
names  we  have  mentioneil  have  been  succeeded 
by  others;  as  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  a  fine 
painter  of  a  female  head ;  Sir  David  Wilkie,  a 
truly  great  master  in  the  class  of  ffenrct  as 
were  also  William  Mulready  and  Charles 
Eobert  Leslie;  William  Etty,  an  admirable 
colourist,  equal  to  the  most  renowned  of  any 
age;  and  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner, 
the  prince  of  landscape  painters.  There  are 
also  some  now  living,  who  have  not  only 
prevented  the  accusation  of  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, but  have  raised  the  art  generally  in  the 
country  higher  than  it  was  ever  known  in  a 

Preceding  period.  Yet  much  remains  to  be 
one.  The  genius  of  the  nation  seems  bound 
up  in  commerce  and  politics ;  indifference  to 
the  first  principles  of  art  seems  still  to  pervade 
those  who  only  are  capable  of  affording  pa- 
trr>nage ;  and  many  a  collector,  on  whose  walls 
hang  splendid  specimens  of  the  Roman  and 
Florentine  schools,  must,  if  he  will  speak  the 
truth,  admit  that  his  admiration  of  the  well- 
painted  tobacco  pipes,  pewter  pots,  and  vulgar 
boors  of  the  Dutch  school,  is  more  profound 
than  his  feeling  for  the  sublime  conceptions  of 
Raphael,  or  Michael  Angelo,  or  any  otlier  great 
master  of  the  more  ideal  or  abstract  provinces 
of  art. 

The  reader  may  consult  the  following  works 
for  a  more  special  study  of  the  history  of 
painting:  Vasari's  I4wa  ^c,  Vite  dei  piu 
Eocdlenti  Pittori,  Scultori  e  Archiietti^  Le 
Monnier,  Florence  1846-57 ;  Kugler's  Hand* 
book  to  the  History  of  PainHng,  the  Italian 
School,  edited  by  Sir  Charles  Lock  Eastlake — 
the  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  Schools,  bv 
Dr.  Waagen,  3rd  ed.  1860 ;  fiasUake's  Materials 
for  a  History  of  Oil  Paintingt  1847  ;  Stirling's 
AnruUs  of  the  Artists  of  Spain,  1848;  Rac- 
Eynski's  Arts  en  Portuffol,  Paris  1846 ;  Villot's 
Ifotice  des  Tableaux  du  MusU  ImpSrial  du 
Louvre,  Ecole  Fran9ai8e ;  Michels,  Uistoire  de 
la  Peinture  Mamande  et  HoUandaise,  Brussels 
1845-8;  Rathgeber's  Annalen  der  Nisderldn- 
dischen  MaUrsi  ^o.  foUo,  Gotha  1839-44; 
Catalogue  du  Musis  d'Anvere,  2nd  ed.  Ant- 
werp 1857 ;  Biirger,  Musies  de  la  HoUande, 
Paris  1858-60;  Crowe  and  CavalcaseUe,  Notices 
of  the  Early  Flemish  Painters,  1857,  and  their 
New  History  of  Painting  in  Italy  from  the 
Second  to  the  Sixteenth  Century,  1864;  Wornum, 
Descriptive  and  Historical  Catalogues  of  the 
National  Gallery  fc.  Foreign  Schools,  43rd  ed. 
1866t  British  School,  16th  ed.  1866;  Walpole's 
Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England  d-c.  3  voIb. 
8ro.  1849 ;  and  Womum's  Epochs  of  Painting, 
1864. 

9tdr  Oft  In  Parliamentary  language,  when 
two  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
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'opposite  political  opinions,  agree  to  absent' 
I  themselves  from  divisions  of  the  house  during 
a  stated  period,  so  as  to  neutralise  each  other^s 
absence,  they  are  said  to  pair  ojf;  and  the 
term  is  similarly  applied  to  electors,  &c.,  of 
opposite  views,  who  agree  mutually  to  refrain 
from  voting. 

Palsberirite*    [RHODONTrB.] 

Palaoo  (Lat.  palatium).  In  Architecture, 
a  word  generally  used  to  denote  the  residences 
of  kings,  princes,  and  bishops.  On  the  Conti- 
nent, however,  the  term  is  used  in  a  much  more 
extended  signification,  as  the  Palais  L^gislatif, 
the  Palais  du  Quai  d'Orsay,  the  Palais  de  la 
Bourse,  in  Paris. 

Palace  Court.  A  court  of  justice  erected 
by  Charles  I.,  and  made  a  court  of  record,  with 
power  to  try  personal  actions  between  party 
and  party  within  a  liberty  extending  to  the 
distance  of  twelve  miles  round  Whitehall : 
abolished  in  1849. 

Paladin.  In  the  Romances  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  a  term  derived  from  the  Roman  palati- 
nus  (from,  palatium,  a  palace),  having  its  origin 
in  the  customs  of  the  Byzantine  court,  by  which 
the  officers  of  the  palace  (palatini,  comites  pa- 
latii)  were  regarded  as  the  highest  dignitaries 
of  the  country ;  hence  palasin,  or  paladin,  in 
the  early  French  romances,  for  a  loid  or  chief- 
tain ;  and  the  name  was  thence  appropriated  by 
the  Italian  romantic  poets  to  the  heroes  of  their 
legends,  the  warriors  of  Charlemagne. 

PalOBoejon  (Gr.  inXai6s,  ancient ;  Kio^r,  a 
dog),  A  genus  of  camassial  Mammalia,  from 
the  eocene  of  France,  with  affinities  connecting 
the  canine  and  ursine  types  of  organisation.  It 
was  of  the  size  of  a  wolf. 

Palaeoffraplij-  (Or.  waXat6t,  ancient,  and 
ypdi^,  I  write).  The  sdenoe  or  art  of  de- 
ciphering ancient  inscriptions,  including  the 
knowledge  of  the  various  characters  used  at 
different  periods  by  the  writers  and  sculptors 
of  different  nations  and  languages,  their  usual 
abbreviations,  initials,  &&  The  science  termed 
diplomatics  is,  in  effect,  a  branch  of  palseography. 
[DxFLoxATics.]  Among  many  other  modem 
authorities  on  this  subject,  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  Mr.  Ottley's  remarkable  paper  in 
the  Archaologia,  vol.  xxvi.,  on  an  ancient  MS. 
of  Aratus;  Kopp,  BUder  und  Schriften  der 
Vorseit,  1819 ;  Palmo-Critica,  1817.  The  meet 
valuable  compilation  of  palseographical  know- 
ledge is  to  be  found  in  the  Jhiiti  de  Diploma- 
tique of  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  6  toIs. 
4to.  1748.  See  also  the  Palaographie  Uni- 
verselle  of  the  Messrs.  ChampoUion,  1840. 

Palaeontology  (Gr.  voAoi^f,  ana'ent;  6t*, 
6rro9,  being;  and  Adyof,  a  discourse).  The 
branch  of  zoological  science  which  treats  of 
fossil  organic  remains. 

PalflBoaanros  (Or.  ira\at6t,  and  traSpos,  a 
lizard),  A  genus  of  extinct  lizards,  charac- 
teristic of  the  magnesian  conglomerate. 

PalaeotHerlnm  (Gr.  ira^ai6s,  and  9np(or, 
heast).  The  name  of  a  genus  of  extinct  Pkchy- 
derms.  It  was  characterised  by  having  twenty- 
eight  complex  molar  teeth,  four  oanmes,  and 
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twolye  incison,  four  in  each  jaw.  Cuvier  con- 
cludes that  the  palseotheres,  like  the  tapirs,  had 
also  a  short  fleshy  proboscis.  Their  remains 
characterise  the  gypsum  quarries  belonging  to 
the  upper  eocene  formations  near  Paris.  Thej 
have  also  been  found  in  the  corresponding  strata 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  About  twelve  species  of 
this  extinct  genus  are  already  known. 

PalseoBOlo  (Gr.  vaXa«{s,  and  (wfi,  life). 
The  name  given  by  the  universal  consent  of 
modem  geologists  to  the  oldest  of  the  three  great 
groups  of  fossiliferous  strata,  commencing  with 
the  lower  deposits  of  the  new  red  sandstone, 
and  continuing  downwards  into  the  rocks  that 
have  not  yet  been  fotmd  to  contain  any  fossils. 
The  term  simply  means  old  life,  and  refers  to 
the  significant  and  unquestioned  fact  that  in 
these  rocks  we  see  the  remains  of  the  most 
ancient  known  forms  of  life  that  were  intro- 
duced on  our  globe.  Involving  thus  no  theory, 
it  admits  of  universal  application,  and  is  very 
convenient.  It  has  entirely  replaced  the  term 
primary. 

Much  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  drawing  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  palseozoic  and 
mesozoic  or  secondary  rocks.  The  existence, 
near  the  border,  of  large  groups  of  sandstone 
very  poor  in  fossils,  and  the  absence  of  any 
very  distinct  want  of  conformability,  which  by 
wide  extension  may  mark  an  important  break 
in  the  sequence,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  fossils  as  the  means  of  decioine. 
As  these  have  been  more  carefully  studied,  it 
appears  clearly  that  there  exist  amongst  all 
adjacent  rocks  overlapping  species,  and  thus 
some  obscurity  and  doubt  may  be  felt  in 
particular  cases.  This  is  both  natural  and 
right ;  but  the  result  is  that  a  somewhat  arti- 
ficial line  has  been  drawn,  ap^hfing  widely 
but  by  no  means  universally.  The  existence 
of  groups  of  fishes  in  which  the  vertebral  co- 
lumn extends  into  the  tail,  is  thus  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  the  older ;  while  fishes  whose 
tail  is  set  on  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  are  chancteristic  of  the  newer 
period.  This  is  regarded  as  a  useful  practical 
guide  in  distinguishing  doubtful  cases.  There 
are  many  other  peculiarities  of  structure  and 
groups  of  oi^nic  beings,  which  characterise 
the  older  series ;  but  no  one  species  or  genus 
of  animal  is  a  perfectly  safe  indication. 

The  principal  subdivisions  of  the  palsozoic 
series  are  referred  to  under  separate  headings 
in  the  pages  of  this  woric,  and  the  general 
classification  is  given  in  the  artide  on  Ds- 
scsipTrvE  Gboloot. 

Palaeozoic  rocks  are  very  widely  distributed, 
and  are  generally  regarded  as  more  easily 
identified  by  their  fossils  in  distant  countries 
than  the  newer  rocks.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
great  resemblance  between  many  of  the  older 
deposits  in  the  northern  part  of  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

The  palaeozoic  rocks  are  rich  in  valuable 
minerals.  They  include  the  mater  proportion 
of  the  metalliferous  veins  and  most  of  the  coal 
and  iron  found  in  England.     The  absence  of 
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such  mineral  wealth  in  more  recent  formations 
is,  however,  more  apparent  than  real,  and  is 
rather  connected  with  metamorphic  action  than 
mere  geological  age.  The  rule  hardly  applies 
out  of  Northern  £urope. 

Palaestra  (6r.  xaXaf crrpa).  Properly,  a 
wrestling  place  or  school  (rdKri,  vjresUing) ; 
and  hence  the  place  where  pubUc  games  of 
strength  are  performed,  and,  by  metaphor,  such 
games  themselves  (stttdium  pakgstreBy  Horace). 
In  Architecture,  the  palaestra  was  a  part  of  the 
^rmnasium  (Pausan.  vi.  21,  2,  and  23, 4),  espe- 
cially appropriated  to  the  athletes.  The  art  of 
wrestling  was  termed  palaatrikS  (iraXai<rrptK^). 

PalaiTonite.  A  hydrous  Soipolite  found 
in  amorphous  grains  and  fragments,  forming 
the  basis  of  basaltic  tufa  and  conglomerate, 
in  Iceland  and  elsewhere.  It  is  of  an  amber- 
yellow,  yellowish-brown,  or  blackish  colour; 
and  is  named  after  one  of  the  localities,  Pala- 
gonia,  in  the  Yal  di  Noto,  Sicily. 

Falanqiilii*  A  sort  of  chair  or  chaise  used 
by  the  Chinese  and  in  most  parts  of  the  East 
as  a  vehicle  of  conveyance  from  one  place  to 
another.  They  are  furnished  with  cushions 
and  curtains,  and  are  usually  borne  by  eight 
men,  who  relieve  each  other  at  intervals. 

Palatals  (Lat.  palatum,  the  palate).  The 
lettera  d^  g^  soft  and  hard,y,  Ar,  /,  n,  and  ^,  are 
so  called,  from  the  organ  chiefly  employed  in 
their  pronunciation. 

Palate  (Lat.  palatum).  In  Anatomy,  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  That  part  wluch  is  formed 
by  the  lower  portions  of  the  superior  maxillary 
and  palatine  bones  is  called  Uie  hard  palate ; 
that  which  is  due  to  the  extension  of  mem- 
branous and  muscular  substance  unsupported 
by  bone  is  termed  the  soft  palate.  In  Zoology, 
the  modifications  of  the  lx)ny  palate,  and  the 
palatal  ridges^  and  other  inequalities  of  the 
soft  parts,  are  of  use  in  the  discrimination  of 
the  species  of  Mammalia. 

Palatb.  In  Botany,  the  convex  base  of  the 
lower  lip  of  a  penonate  corolla. 

Palattnate.  The  name  formerly  given  to 
two  states  of  Germany,  which  wera  designated, 
by  way  of  distinction,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Palatinate,  and  though  not  contiguous,  were 
under  the  control  of  the  same  sovereign  till 
1620.  At  that  period  they  underwent  great 
changes.  Since  the  wara  of  the  first  French 
revolution,  which  contributed  mora  than  any 
event  on  record  to  unsettle  the  ancient  land- 
marks, they  have  been  divided  among  different 
German  sovereigns,  and  their  very  name  has 
disappeared  from  the  maps  of  Germany.  The 
worn  palatinate  is  of  feudal  origin,  and  signi- 
fies in  a  more  restricted  sense  the  province  or 
seigniory  of  a  palatine;  i.e.  of  a  high  dig- 
nitary during  the  middle  ages,  who  originally 
held  -ofiice  in  the  court  of  the  sovereign,  and 
was  designated  the  eomee  palatii^  but  who  af- 
terwards obtained,  within  his  own  province  or 
district^  the  same  power,  rank,  and  jurisdic- 
tion, which  the  comes  palatii  possessed  in  the 
palace.  Hence  the  old  German  \i\Xe  pfalzgraf^ 
count  palatine ;  in  English  palsgrave. 


PALATINE,   COUNTY 

Palattne*  Coiuitj.    [Countt.] 

Palato-pbarsmveus. '  A  muscle  which 
arises  at  the  root  of  the  uvula  and  soft  palate, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage ;  it  draws  the  uyula  and 
soft  palate  downwards  and  backwards,  and  pulls 
the  thyroid  cartilage  and  pharynx  upwards. 

Pale  (Lat.  palus,  a  stake).  In  Heraldry, 
the  first  and  simplest  kind  of  ordinary.  It  is 
.  boimded  by  two  vertical  lines,  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  sides  of  the  escutcheon,  of 
which  it  encloses  one  third.  It  seldom  contains 
more  than  three  charges.  The  pallet^  when 
borne  by  itself,  is  one  half  of  the  pale ;  but 
sometimes  as  many  as  three  pallets  are  borne 
together.  A  coat  bisected  by  a  vertical  line, 
with  a  different  field  on  each  side  of  it,  is  said 
to  be  party  (or  divided)  per  pale.  The  pale  is 
u  very  ancient  and  honourable  bearing. 

Palef  IVlthin  tlie*  An  expression  well 
known  in  Irish  history,  applied  to  that  portion 
of  Ireland  to  which  for  some  centuries  after  its 
invasion  bv  the  English,  under  Henry  II.  in 
1172,  the  dominion  of  the  latter  was  confined. 
The  limits  of  the  pale  seldom  extended  beyond 
the  modem  province  of  Leinster,  and  were  fre- 
quently muoi  less  considerable.  (Statistics  of 
the  British  Empire^  voL  i.  p.  429;  Ooldwin 
Smith,  Irish  History  and  Character.) 

Paleae  (Lat.  chaff).  In  Botany,  a  name 
given  to  the  bracts  stationed  upon  the  re- 
ceptacle of  ComposiUB  between  the  florets,  and 
having  generally  a  membranous  texture  and  no 
colour ;  also  the  interior  bracts  of  the  flowers 
of  grasses. 

Pales  (Lat).  In  Mythology,  the  ItaUan 
goddess  presiding  over  cattle.  Her  festivals, 
called  Po/fZia,  were  celebrated  on  April  21,  the 
day  upon  which,  according  to  tradition,  the 
foundations  of  Rome  were  laid  by  Romulus — 
the  dies  natalis  urbis  Bonne — as  a  great  rustic 
holiday.  On  this  day  the  shepherds  purified 
their  flocks  by  making  them  pass  round  a  great 
fire  made  of  laurel,  pine,  and  ohve  branches, 
sprinkled  with  sulphur.  An  offering  of  wine, 
milk,  and  millet  was  then  placed  on  the  altar 
of  the  goddess,  who  was  entreated  to  bless  the 
earth  and  the  fiocks  with  fecundity,  and  to 
avert  ii\jury  from  them  both.  This  festival 
was  sometimes  called  parilia,  from  pario,  as 
being  concerned  with  the  fertility  of  flocks. 

Palilrey  (Fr.  palefroi,  Ital.  palcfreno).  A 
word  seldom  used  except  in  novels  and  ro- 
mances to  signify  a  small  or  gentle  horse,  such 
as  is  fit  for  a  lady's  use.  It  is  also  used  by 
the  old  poetical  writers  for  a  horse  used  by 
kings  at  noblemfin,  or  on  state  occasions. 

Pallot  (Or.  tloXucof).  In  Mythology,  twin 
divinities,  worshipped  in  Sicily,  and  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Etna ;  sons,  according 
to  some,  of  Jupiter  and  Thalia,  the  daughter 
of  Vulcan;  according  to  others,  of  Vulcan 
and  £tna,  daughter  of  Ocean.  Their  heads 
appear  on  coins  of  Catania.  Their  name  was 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  returning  (wdKw 
iKitrOai)  out  of  the  earth,  under  which  their 
mother  had  borne  them.    (Virg.  JEn.  is.  6$6.) 
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Paligonklte.  A  white  asbestiform  sili* 
cate  found  in  the  mining  district  of  Paligoria 
in  the  Ural. 

PallUa.    [Pales.] 

Palilloffj-  (Or.  vaXtWayla,  from  «^», 
Offain,  and  Xeyt*,  /  speak).  In  Rhetoric,  the 
repetition  of  a  word,  or  fragment  of  a  sentence, 
for  the  sake  of  greater  energy :  also,  epana- 
lepsis  and  epizeuxis.  ThuB,  Cicero  (pro  Cac. 
ix.  24),  'Ferro,  inquit^  ferro,  te  rejed;'  'The 
living,  the  living,  shall  praise  Thee'  (Isa. 
xxxviii.  19).  A  peculiar  species  of  palil- 
logy,  also  called  deuterologia,  or  anadiplosis, 
is  where  the  last  word  of  a  verse,  or  of  a  psjra- 
graph  in  prose,  is  repeated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next : 

— Hmperrenit  ^1»— 
iEgle  NaXMmn  puloherrima.— Yirgll,  EOog.  vL  80. 

— ^the  innocent  sleep- 
Sleep  that  knits  np  the  raveU'd  brow  of  care. — Ma<Mh, 

Pallmpeest  (Ghr.  voXf/iiffircrros).  The  name 
given  to  parchment,  from  which  one  writing 
has  been  erased  to  make  room  for  another. 
The  term  means  literally  twiee-ntbbed  (mem-' 
brana  iterum  abrasa,  charta  ddetiUs),  not, 
merely,  as  the  glossary  of  Ducange  would 
seem  to  denote,  because  the  parchment  had 
undergone  erasure,  or  the  writing  been  oblite- 
rated, but  because  it  had  been  twice  prepared 
for  writing,  which  was  principally  effected  by 
rubbing  it  with  pumice,  first  in  Uie  course  of 
manufacture  after  the  skin  had  been  cured,  and 
again  by  the  same  process  after  the  original 
writing  had  been  taken  away  by  washing  or  in 
any  oSier  manner.  The  practice  of  making 
pidimpsosts  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Cicero 
to  Ti^atius :  '  Ut  ad  epistolas  tuas  redeam, 
caetera  belle,  &c. ;  nam  quod  in  palimpsesto, 
laudo  eouidem  parsimoniam;  sed  miror  quid 
in  ilia  (martula  fuerit,  quod  delere  malueris 
quam  haec  non  scribere ;  nisi  forte  tuas  formu- 
las.' (Cic.  ad  Fam.  1.  viL  c.  xviii.)  The  at- 
tention of  the  learned  was  first  directed  to  th« 
subject  in  modem  times  by  Montfaucon,  in  an 
essay  entitled  JXssertaHon  eur  la  Piante  appelie 
Papyrus,  j-c,  which  appeared  in  the  Mem,  de 
VAcad.  Fran,  vol.  vi. ;  and  in  which  the  origin 
of  the  Palimpsest  MSS.  is  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :-- 

'  Cola  (le  papier  bombycin)  vint  fort  k  propos 
dans  un  temps  oil  il  parott  ^u'il  y  avoit  grando 
disette  de  parchemin ;  00  qui  nous  a  fait  perdro 
plusieurs  anciens  auteurs :  voicy  comment. 
Depuis  le  1 2e  si^e,  les  Grecs,  plongez  dans 
Tignoranco,  s*avis^rent  de  racier  les  4critures 
des  anciens  MSS.  en  parchemin,  et  d*en  &ter, 
autant  qu'ils  pouvoieijt,  toutes  les  traces,  pour 
y  ecrire  des  hvres  d'Eglise :  ce  fut  ainsi  qu'au 
grand  prejudice  de  la  r^publique  des  lettres, 
les  Polybes,  les  Dions,  les  Biodores  de  Sidle, 
et  d'autres  auteurs  que  nous  n'avons  plus, 
fnrent  m^tamorphosez  en  Triodions,  en  Pente- 
costaires,  en  Som^lies,  et  en  d*autres  livres 
d'Kglise.  Apr^s  une  exacte  recherche,  je  puis 
assurer  que  des  livres  Merits  sur  du  parchemin 
depuis  le  12e  si^e,  j'en  av  plus  trouv6  dont 
on  avoit  racl6  Fancienne  Venture,  que  d'autres. 
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Mais  comme  tons  lea  copistes  n'estoient  pas 
^galement  habiles  k  efiacer  ainsi  ces  premiers 
auteors,  il  s'en  troure  quelques-uns  ou  Ton 
peut  lire  an  moins  una  partie  de  ce  qa'on  aToit 
voulu  Riturer.' 

The  practice  of  which  Montfancon  speaks 
had  a  much  more  ancient  date  than  that  which 
he  assigned  to  it;  although  it  was  in  all  proba- 
bility most  frequent  during  the  middle  ages, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  and  ex- 
pense of  parchment,  the  monks  were  induced 
to  efface  the  writings  of  the  ancient  authors 
to  make  room  for  &eir  own.  On  the  means 
adopted  by  the  monks  for  eflbcing  the  original 
writing,  and  on  that  still  more  interesting 
process  by  which  in  recent  times  the  original 
writing  has  been  again  brought  to  light,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  an  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh  Review^  vol.  xlviii.,  in  which  all  that  has 
been  done  in  the  restoration  of  ancient  MSS. 
is  set  forth  with  great  clearness.  Among  the 
most  important  works  so  recovered  are  the 
treatise  of  Cicero  De  RepubUca,  which  was 
found  in  the  Vatican  library  at  Bome,  in  a 
HS.  which  had  been  rewritten  with  a  Com- 
mentary of  St  Augustine  on  the  Psalms ;  and 
the  Institutes  of  GaiuSt  found  by  Niebuhr  at 
Verona.  (Sanders,  Institutes  of  Justinian^  19.) 
For  the  restitution  of  the  former  the  leamea 
world  is  indebted  to  Angelo  Mai,  the  principal 
librarian  of  the  Vatican  libra^  at  Rome,  who 
may  indeed  bo  regarded  as  the  hero  of  pa- 
limpsests ;  and  for  the  latter  to  the  labours  of 
Bokker  and  Goschen,  who  were  sent  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  MSS.,  by  the 
Royal  A^emy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin. 

Palindromus  (Gr.  xaX(v8pofioY,  running 
hack  again),  A  Terse  or  line  which  was  the 
same  when  read  backwards  or  forwards.  The 
well-known  verse  which  has  been  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  devil  may  serve  for  an  example : — 

Bigna  te,  rigna,  temere  me  tangis  et  asgis. 

VaUiiffeneala  (Gr.  ifaXerywuria,  from 
xiiAiy,  and  y4ywUf  birth).  In  Philosophy,  a 
new  or  second  birtii — regeneration.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  destruction  and  reproduction  of 
worlds  and  living  beings  is  Oriental ;  but  the 
word  in  question  appears  to  be  of  Stoical 
origin.  (Diog.  Laert.  vii.  72.)  The  Stoics 
are  said  to  have  held  that  the  demiurgus,  or 
creator,  had  absorbed  all  being  in  himself,  and 
reproduced  it  out  of  himself. 

Pallnrenesls.  Production  of  animals, 
either  from  a  pre-existent  living  organism,  on 
which  they  were  parasites,  or  from  putrescent 
animal  matter. 

Palinode  (Gr.  vaXiy^ia),  In  Poetry,  a 
recantation :  properly,  a  piece  in  which  the  poet 
retracts  the  invectives  contained  in  a  former 
satire.    (Mink  de  FJcad.  des  Inscr.  vol.  xii.) 

Pallnnms  (Gr.  naXiyoSpot).  The  steers- 
man of  the  vessel  of  iElneas,  drowned,  according 
to  Virgil,  off  the  coast  of  Italy  {Mn.  v.),  ana 
afterwards  met  with  by  the  Trojan  hero  in  the 
shades.  A  promontory  on  the  coast  received  his 
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Palisades  (Fr.  palissade^  from  Lat.  palus, 
a  stake  or  pole).  In  Fortification,  strong  wooden 
palings.  For  use  in  field-works,  they  are 
generally  placed  in  the  ditch,  and  are  often 
made  of  the  rough  stems  of  young  trees.  For 
permanent  works,  they  are  generally  made  of  a 
trian^ar  shape,  square  pieces  of  timber  being 
cut  diagonally  to  support  them,  and  are  usually 
placed  on  the  banquette  of  the  covered  way. 
They  are  pointed  at  the  upper  ends. 

PallMander  (Fr.  paHssandre).  A  name 
for  Rosewood. 

PaUnroe  (Gr.  iraXtovpot),  P,  acukatiis,  a 
shrubby  plant,  belonging  to  this  genus  QiRham- 
naceiBf  is  said  to  have  yielded  materials  for  the 
'  crown  of  thorns,*  ana  hence  has  been  called 
Christ's  Thorn.  It  has  long  flexible  branches, 
and  each  leaf  has  two  sharp  spines  at  its  base, 
one  straight^  the  other  hooked.  The  plant, 
which  inhabits  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  is  commonly  used  for  making 
hedges,  and  the  seeds  are  considered  medicinal, 
and  also  tinctorial,  being  xised  as  a  dye. 

Pall  Mall  or  PaUe  MaUle.  An  old 
game,  in  which  an  iron  ball  was  struck  with  a 
mallet  through  an  iron  ring.  As  being  formerly 
practised  in  St.  James's  Park,  it  has  given  its 
name  to  the  street  called  Pall  Mall. 

Palla  or  PalUmn  (Lat.).  In  Roman  An- 
tiquities, the  outer  garment,  of  a  square  or 
rectangiilar  form,  appropriated  to  females  of 
respectable  rank.  A  part  of  it  was  thrown  over 
the  left  shoulder,  and  hung  down  from  the 
arm.  It  is  described  by  Apuleius  (Met,  xi.). 
The  toga  was  worn  by  men,  instei^  of  the 
pallium,  during  the  republic  and  the  earlier 
emperors.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  shorter 
palla.    (Martial  i.  93.) 

PaUadlam  (Gr.  naAXcCdiof).  A  wooden 
statue  of  Pallas,  which  was  said  to  have 
fallen  from  the  skies,  as  a  sign  to  Ilus,  the 
founder  of  Troy,  to  convince  him  that  he  was 
under  the  guidance  of  Zeus.  On  its  preser- 
vation depended  the  safety  of  Troy ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, Odysseus  and  DiomMSs  were  com- 
missioned to  steal  it.  According  to  other' 
acooimts,  the  palladium  was  conveyed  from 
Troy  to  Italy  by  JEneas,  and  was  afterwards 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  at  Rome. 
The  word  palladium  passed  into  European 
languages,  in  which  it  si^ifies  that  parti- 
cular law  or  privilege  which  is  regarded  as 
the  safeguard  of  the  people's  liberties.  The 
trial  by  jury,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
are  each  called  the  palladium  of  the  British 
constitution. 

Palladium.  A  metal  discovered  m  1803  by 
WoUaston,  associated  with  the  ore  of  platinum. 
It  resembles  platinum  in  colour  and  lustre,  and 
it  is  ductile  and  malleable,  but  veiyhani.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  US.  Its  fusibihty  is  inter- 
niediate  between  gold  and  platinum :  it  is  oxi- 
dised and  dissolved  by  nitric  acid :  its  oxide 
forms  red  salts.  Its  symbol  is  Pd,  its  equi- 
valent 64.  Medals  have  been  struck  of  palla- 
dium ;  and  it  is  sometimes  used  in  the  delicately 
graduated  scales  of  astronomical  instrumeutSj^ 
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being  nearly  as  white  as  silver,  and  not  liable 
tx>  tarnish.  Combined  with  silver,  it  forms 
an  alloy  used  by  dentists. 

PalUui  (Or.).  In  Greek  Mythology,  a  name 
of  Ath6nd.  Plato  derived  the  word  from 
Gr.  vdWtipf  to  brandish  a  spear,  but  more 
probably  it  is  the  same  as  vdAAa|,  a  maiden, 

[MlNSRYA..] 

Pallas.  One  of  the  four  small  planets 
which  revolve  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers  of  Bremen, 
on  March  28th,  1802.  Its  symbol  was  formerly 
a  Lance  ^ ,  but  is  now  (?).  On  account  of  the 
minuteness  of  this  planet,  and  the  nebulous 
appearance  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  certain 
conclusion  respecting  its  real  magnitude.  Sir 
W.  Herschel  estimated  its  diameter  at  eighty 
miles,  and  Schroeter  at  2,099  miles,  or  nearly 
the  size  of  Mercury :  but  astronomers  prefer 
the  former  measure. 

Pallets.  In  Clock  and  Watch  work, 
the  pieces  connected  with  the  pendulum  or 
balance  which  receive  the  immediate  impulse 
of  the  swing-wheel  or  balance-wheel.  They 
are  of  various  forms  and  constructions,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  escapement  employed. 

Palllobraaelilates  (Lat  palUum,  a  mantle, 
and  branchia,  ffiUe),  The  name  of  an  order  of 
Acephalous  Molluscs,  including  those  in  which 
the  gills  are  situated  on  the  internal  surface  of 
the  lobes  of  the  mantle. 

PalUum  (Lat.  a  doak).    A  vestment  which 
by  ancient  usage  is  sent  from  Home  to  all 
archbishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
to  the  four  Latin  patriarchs  of  the  East,  on 
their  accession.     The  history  of  this  usage, 
and  the  gradual  submission  of  the  Western 
patriarchs  to  it,  thereby  acknowledging  in  the 
end  the  complete  authori^  of  the  see  of  Home, 
is  carefully  traced  by  M.  Rheinwald,  in  the 
Encyclopadia  of  Ersch  and  Gruber,  art.  'Pal- 
lium.'    It  is  now  a  white  woollen  band,  made 
round  and  worn  over  the  shoulders,  crossed  in 
front,  with  one  end  hanffing  down  over  the 
breast;  the  other,  behind  it,  is  ornamented 
with  purple  crosses,  and  fastened  by  three 
golden    needles  or  pins.      It  was   the  cus- 
tom, at  the  period  of  the  greatest  power  of 
the  Roman  see  (introduced  by  Gregory  VII. 
himself),  for  the  archbishops  to  come  to  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  it;   it  is  now 
delivered  as  a  mandatory,   or  merely  by  a 
delegate  from  Rome.     Some  simple  bishops 
receive  the  pallium  as  a  mark  of  honour.     The 
cloth  of  which  the  pallium  is  made  is  woven 
from  the  wool  of  ten  white  lambs,  blessed 
at  Rome  on  the  festival  of  St.  Agnes,  and 
deposited  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  during  the 
eve  of  his  festivid-    (Hook,  Church  Dictionary.) 
Palm  (Lat  palma,  the  hand).    An  ancient 
measure  of  length  taken  from  the  extent  of  the 
hand.    There  were  two  different  palms  ;  one 
corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  hand,  and 
the  other  to  the  breadth.    The  Roman  palm  was 
abont  eight  and  a  half  English  inches.    The 
English  palm  is  understood  to  be  three  inches. 
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Palm.  In  Sea  language,  a  peculiar  thimhlo 
used  in  sailmaking.  The  word  also  denotes  the 
flattened  end  of  each  arm  of  an  anchor,  ter- 
minating in  a  point  to  enter  the  ground,  whilo 
the  breadth  of  the  palm  cives  a  ^>od  hold. 

Palm  Oil.  An  article  imported  from  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  solid,  and  of  a 
reddish-yellow  colour,  and  has  a  faint  odour  of 
violets.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap  and  candles,  and  is  sometimes  burnt  in 
lamps,  and  made  into  ointments.  Mixed  with 
tallow  and  a  little  caustic  soda,  it  forms  oDe 
of  the  varieties  of  railway  grease.  It  is  chiefly 
the  produce  of  the  EUeis  guineeneis. 

Palm,  Order  of  tl&e  FmitfVil.  A  society 
formed  in  1617  in  Germany,  and  connected  by 
a  species  of  chivalrous  institution,  for  the  pre- 
servation and  culture  of  the  German  languagf^. 
Lewis,  prince  of  Anhalt,  was  the  first  head  of 
the  order.  This  body  is  said  to  have  done  much 
for  the  German  language,  but  to  have  ended  by 
attempting  too  much  in  the  way  of  refinement 
and  innovation.  It  was  dissolved  in  16S0. 
(Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclopedia.) 

Palm  Bmiday  (Dominica  Palmamm, 
Pascha  Floridum ).  The  Sunday  before  Eaater, 
or  the  day  of  celebration  of  the  triumphal  entry 
of  Christ  into  Jerusalem.  The  custom  of  carry- 
ing palm  branches  on  particular  days  of  fes- 
tivity was  an  older  Jewish  observance.  The 
feast  of  Palm  Sunday  appears  to  haye  beea 
observed  all  along  in  the  Eastern  Church,  but 
is  said  to  have  been  revived  in  the  West  by 
Gre^ry  the  Great.  The  earliest  known  Latin 
homily  for  the  day  is  by  the  Venerable  Bede. 

Palms  (Lat.  palma).  These  plants,  called 
by  Linnaeus,  from  their  noble  and  stately  ap- 

Searance,  the  princes  of  the  vegetable  Idng- 
om,  constitute  the  natural  order  Palmaceee,  or 
Palmee,  a  group  of  arborescent  Endogens,  chiefly 
inhabiting  the  tropics,  distinguished  by  their 
fleshy,  colourless,  six-parted  flowers,  enclosed 
within  spathes ;  their  minute  embryo,  lying  in 
the  midat  of  albumen,  and  remote  from  the 
hilum ;  and  rigid  plaited  or  pinnated  inarticu- 
lated  leaves,  sometimes  call«l  fronds.    Wine, 
oil,  flax,  flour,  sugar,  and  salt,  says  Humboldt, 
are  the  produce  of  this  tribe ;  to  which  Von 
Martins  adds  thread,  utensils,  weapons,  food, 
and  habitations.    The  most  common  species  is 
the  Cocoa-nut  Palm.    Their  wounded  stems,  or 
spathes,  yield  in  abundance  a  saccharine  fluid, 
known  in  India  by  the  name  of  toddy.    The 
succulent  rind  of  the  Date  is  a  most  nutritious 
as  well  as  agreeable  fruit.    Sago  is  yielded  by 
the  interior  of  the  trunks  of  many  species ;  and 
the  fruit  of  the  Areca  Catechu,  the  well-known 
Pisang,  or  BeteLnut,  is  remarkable  for  its 
narcotic  or  intoxicating  power.     The  common 
Canes  or  Rattans  of  the  shops  are  the  flexible 
stems  of  species  of  the  genus  Calamus. 

The  Pahns  form  rather  an  extensive  family, 
and  the  species  are  applied  to  a  vast  number 
of  economic  uses.  They  are  usually  simple- 
stemmed,  but  in  at  least  one  genus  tins  charac- 
teristic is  departed  from,  the  species  Hyphane 
frequently  producing  a  large  h«id  of  branches. 
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ClirisU  (Lat.).  One  of  the  names 
of  the  Castor-oil  plant,  Ricinua  communis. 

Palnuure*  (Lat.  from  palma,  the  hand). 
Muscles  belonging  to  the  haiid.  The  palmaris 
brevia  is  situated  between  the  wrist  and  little 
finger,  and  assists  in  contracting  the  palm  of 
the  hand ;  the  palmaris  longus  is  on  the  fore- 
arm, and  bends  the  hand. 

Palmate  (Lat  palmatus).  In  Botany,  a 
term  applied  to  leaves  and  other  bodies  with 
five  or  seven  lobes,  meeting  in  a  common  point, 
and  resembling  a  hand  when  spread  out. 

Valmer.  In  Mediisral  Histoiy,  a  name 
popularly  given  to  crusaders  returned  from  the 
holy  war,  or  pilgrims  from  Palestine,  from  the 
palm-branch  wMch  they  were  wont^  to  carry 
as  a  staff  in  commemoration  of  their  journey. 

Valmer  Worms.  By  this  name  are 
known  the  hairy  caterpillars  of  certain  noc- 
turnal moths,  used  as  bait  in  trout-fishing. 

Valmio  Add.  The  add  obtained  by  the 
action  of  hyponitric  acid  upon  castor  oil. 

yalmlpeds  (Lat.  palmipedes,  from  palma, 
a  palm,  and  pes,  afoot).  The  name  given  by 
Cuvier  and  Temminck  to  an  order  of  birds 
corresponding  to  the  Anseres  of  Linnffius,  and 
the  Hatatores,  or  swimming  birds,  of  lUiger. 

Falmlstrj-  (Lat.  i)alma,  the  hand).  A 
species  of  divination,  wnich  professed  to  foretell 
future  events  from  the  inspection  of  the  lines 
and  marks  on  the  hands  and  fingers.    [Chiro- 

1£A1Y0Y.] 

Palmltto  Acid,  BtballCff  C6tjlle«  or 
OUdio  Aoid.  A  colourless,  crystalline,  in- 
odorous body,  existing  frequently  in  the  free 
state  in  palm  oil,  and  in  the  combined  form  in 
spermaceti. 

Palmyra  Wood.  The  wood  of  the  Boras- 
sue  flabeUiformis,  and  of  Cocos  nticifira. 

Palo  de  Vaoa.  The  South  American 
name  of  the  Ck>w-TBBB,  Brosimum  QaULcUh 
dendrom.    [Bbosdcux.] 

Palp  (Lat.  palpare,  to  touch  sofUy).  A 
jointed  sensiferous  organ,  attached  in  pairs  to 
the  labium  and  mtixiUa  of  insects,  and  termed 
respectively  labial  and  maasillary  palpi,  or 
feelers. 

Palpators  (Lat.  palpator,<m0  who  caresses). 
The  name  of  a  family  of  Clavicom  beetles,  in- 
cluding those  which  have  very  long  maxillary 
feelers,  or  palps. 

PalpebrsB  (Lat.).  The  eyelids;  the  upper 
and  under  uniting  at  each  end  to  form  the 
eanthi. 

Palpitation  (Lat  palpitatio,  a  thvMin^). 
This  term  is  especially  applied  to  irregularities 
of  the  heart's  action,  whidi  are  frequently  the 
result  of  indi^iestion,  of  nervous  excitement,  or 
mental  agitation. 

Palflj*.    [Paralysis.] 

Paladamontum.  The  peculiar  military 
dress  of  a  Boman  general  (imperator),  in  the 
times  of  the  republic,  afterwards  adopted  by 
the  emperors.  It  was  worn  only  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  exchanged  for  the  toga  in  Kome. 
viteUius,  according  to  Tacitus,  was  advised  not 
to  enter  the  city  in  it,  as  it  would  bo  making  it 
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look  like  a  city  taken  by  storm.  {Hist.  ii.  89 ; 
Mhn.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscr.  vol.  xxi.) 

Paladina  (Lat.  palus,  a  marsh),  A  genus 
of  fresh-water  or  marsh  snails ;  so  called  from 
their  location  in  marshes,  ditches,  and  slow 
streams.  Many  species  are  common  in  Great 
Britain ;  a  beautiful  example,  called  the  agate 
marsh-shell  {Paludina  achatina,  Lam.), maybe 
found  in  the  smaller  tributaries  of  the  Thames. 

Pampas.  Treeless  plains  extending  for 
2,000  miles  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the 
southern  limit  of  the  American  continent  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Andes.  The  breadth  varies 
from  240  to  600  miles.  The  total  area  is  esti- 
mated at  760,000  square  miles. 

Within  this  wide  range  of  country  there  are 
necessarily  great  differences  of  climate.  For 
the  most  part  the  plains  form  steplike  terraces, 
ranging  north  and  south  and  rising  to  the  west 
Generally  sterile,  their  steps  are  sometimes 
richly  covered  with  verdure.  They  are  hero 
and  there  intersected  by  streams,  but  the 
waters  flowing  over  them  do  not  fertilise  the 
soil.  Huge  boulders  occasionally  interrupt  the 
dreary  flat,  black  lava  platforms  sometimes 
intervene,  and  white  incrustations  of  salt  are 
not  wanting.  Swamps  occur  in  th«^  southern 
part  of  the  tract,  which  are  occasionally  flooded 
by  the  rivers  and  entirely  inundated.  In  other 
districts  these  remarkable  platforms  are  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  and  they  are  estimated  to  feed 
at  least  a  million  of  homed  cattle  and  three 
millions  of  horses,  all  of  which  are  derived  from 
animals  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
higher  plains  to  the  west  are  less  fitted  for 
natural  pastures,  but  admit  of  very  successful 
cultivation.  A  large  salt  desert  forms  the 
northern  termination  of  the  Pampas. 

Pampas  Grass.  The  garden  name  for  a 
fine  grass  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Gynerium  argtn- 
teumj  much  cultivated  on  account  of  its  orna- 
mental character. 

Pampean  Pormatloii*  A  vast  extent  of 
fossiliferous  deposits  in  South  America  belong- 
ing to  the  newer  Tertiary  period.  This  group 
of  rocks  ranges  for  a  distance  of  1,400  miles 
frt>m  north  to  south,  with  a  breadth  of  nearly 
400  miles,  and  everywhere  contains  remains 
of  shells  of  the  same  species  as  those  found  in 
the  adjacent  seas.  The  elevation  above  the  sea 
varies  from  100  to  400  feet  The  rocks  con- 
sist for  the  most  part  of  calcareous  mud  with 
many  concretions,  and  abound  with  the  bones 
of  some  gigantic  extinct  quadrupeds.  The  de- 
posit appears  to  have  been  formed  gradually 
on  an  ascending  coast  line. 

Pampelmoaso.  The  fruit  of  CUrus  deeu* 
mana. 

Pamperos.  Violent  south-west  winds 
which  sweep  over  the  Pampas  of  Brazil. 

Pamplilet  (from  Span,  papelete,  by  the 
insertion  of  the  nasal :  Wedgwood).  In  Print- 
ing, a  short  treatise  or  essay,  generally  speak- 
ing on  some  subject  of  temporary  interest, 
which  excites  public  attention  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance.  We  commonly  understand  by 
the  word  pamphlet  a  production  of  the  above 
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character  when  it  comes  from  the  publishers 
merely  stitched  together  in  sheets,  and  not 
bound.  Books  in  octavo,  of  five  sheets,  or 
under,  are  technically  termed  pamphlets.  The 
word  is  used  by  Chaucer.  Pamphlets  became 
of  common  use  in  political  and  religious  con- 
troversy about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  in  England  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
in  France,  during  the  wars  of  religion. 

Pampre  (Fr. ;  Lat.  pampinus,  a  tendril 
or  vine  leaf).  In  Sculpture,  ornaments  con- 
sisting of  vine  leaves  and  grapes. 

Pan  (Or.).  The  chief  rural  divinity  of  the 
Greeks,  who  presided  over  flocks  and  herds. 
He  was  said  by  some  to  be  the  son  of  Hbbmss, 
bom  in  Arcadia.  At  Athens  his  worship,  we 
are  told,  was  not  introduced  till  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon.  (Herod,  ii.  145.)  He  was 
represented  with  the  head  and  breast  of  an 
elderlv  man,  while  his  lower  parta  were  like 
the  hind  quarters  of  a  goat,  whose  horns  he 
likewise  bore  on  his  forehead.  His  emblems 
were  the  shepherd's  crook  and  the  pipe  of 
seven  reeds. 

PanabMie*  A  mineralogical  name  for 
Tetrahedrite  or  Grey  CJopper-ore. 

Panacea  (Gr.  vaydKfia).  Literally,  a  re- 
medy which  professes  the  power  of  curing  aJl 
sorts  of  diseases.  The  idea  was  personified  in 
Panacea,  a  daughter  of  .Ssculapius,  to  whom, 
in  conjunction  with  her  better  known  sister, 
Hygieia,  the  power  of  healing  all  diseases  was 
ascribed. 

Panada  (Ital.  pane,  bread).  Bread  or  bis- 
cuit steeped  or  boiled  in  water  so  as  to  acquire 
H  soft  consistence.  'Place  thin  slices  of  the 
crumb  of  bread  in  a  saucepan,  and  add  rather 
more  water  than  will  cover  them ;  then  strain 
off  the  superfluous  water  and  beat  up  the  bread 
till  of  the  consistence  of  gruel;  sweeten  it, 
and  add,  when  proper,  a  little  sherry. '  (Pereira 
On  Food  and  Diet.) 

Panatbeneea  (Gr.  Ilaifa0^vaia).  The  great 
national  festival  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica, 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Athena.  [Mznbbva.] 
There  were  two  solemnities  of  this  name,  the 
great  and  the  little.  The  former  were  celebrated 
once  in  every  five  years;  the  latter  in  every 
third  year,  or,  as  some  think,  every  year.  The 
exhibitions  at  these  festivals  were  torch  races, 
gymnastic,  musical,  and  poetical  contests,  with 
sacrifices  and  feasts;  and,  at  the  great  Pan* 
athenaea,  the  sacred  stole  (WvA^r),  decorated  by 
the  hands  of  chosen  virgins  with  embroidery  re* 

E resenting  the  deeds  of  heroes  and  patriots,  was 
ung  like  a  sail  on  a  machine  in  the  form  of  a 
ship,  and  thus  conveyed  up  to  the  Acropolis  in  a 
procession,  and  placed  on  the  statue  of  Athena. 
Panax  (Gr. ;  another  form  of  voMut^s,  aU' 
healing).  A  name  applied  to  some  plants  of  the 
Araliacoous  order,  which  are  held  in  high  es- 
timation in  consequence  of  their  real  or  sup- 
posed virtues.  The  root  of  P.  SchMiseng^  called 
Ginseng,  is  highly  valued  by  the  Chinese  phy- 
sicians, from  its  reputed  power  of  warding  off 
fatigue  and  invigorating  the  feeble  frame;  in 
China  it  has  sometimes  been  sold  for  its  weight 
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in  gold,  but  in  Europe  it  has  failed  to  produce 
any  remarkable  effects.  The  roots  of  the 
North  American  P.  quinguefciUam  are  also 
highly  valued. 

Pancartes  or  PanoliaitsD.  In  Diploma- 
tics, royal  charters  in  which  the  ei\joyment  of 
aU  possessions  enumerated  in  the  instmment  is 
confirmed  to  a  subject.  The  word,  however, 
is  used  in  other  and  looser  significations. 

Panoratlnni  (Gr.  Toyicpdrwv,  literally  a 
complete  contest).  A  kind  of  athletic  contest 
practised  by  Uie  Greeks,  which  combined 
wrestling  and  boxing  together. 

PAircRATiuic.  In  Botany  a  genus  of  Ama- 
ryUidace<8t  of  which  the  European  P.  mariUmum, 
tj^ough  not  now  regarded  as  officinal,  has  pro- 
perties resembling  those  of  the  squilL  There 
are  many  tropical  species  which  are  extremely 
ornamental.  They  characterise  a  section  of 
the  order  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a 
cup  or  coronet  within  the  perianth,  the  stamens 
being  borne  on  the  cup. 

Panereaa  (Gr.  ««xKpcaf).  A  glandular 
viscus  of  the  abdomen,  situated  under  and  be- 
hind the  stomach;  its  duct  enters  the  duodenum, 
into  which  it  conveys  the  pancreatic  fluid.  It 
is  commonly  called  the  svoeetbrsad  in  animals. 

Paneroatio  Pluid.  This  is  a  colourless 
viscid  liquid,  secreted  by  the  pancreas.  It  is 
alkaline,  and  rendered  frothy  by  agitation.  It 
yields  from  8  to  9  per  cent,  of  a  solid  residue, 
of  an  albuminoid  nature,  and  when  heated  sets 
into  a  solid  like  ovalbumen.  It  is  precipitated 
from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol ;  but  an 
excess  of  water  redissolves  the  precipitat*^. 
When  the  solid  residue  is  incinerated,  the  ash 
yields  chloride  of  sodium,  with  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  soda.  The  nature  of  the  organic 
principle  is  not  well  tmderstood.  It  appear* 
m  some  respects  to  resemble  ptyalin ;  out  its 
characteristic  property  is  to  assimilate  oUy 
matters.  It  forms  an  emulsion  with  oils  and 
fats,  when  the  mixture  is  heated  to  about  \WP ; 
this  appears  to  be  a  process  of  saponification^ 
glycenne  is  produced,  and  the  fatty  adds  are 
set  free.  The  pancreatic  juice  is  the  only 
animal  secretion  which  resolves  fatty  matteiv 
into  glycerine  and  fat-acids,  and  it  does  this 
independent  of  its  alkalinity.    [NuTBmoK.] 

PandSDmoninm  (Gr.  vSy,  and  talfiMif^  a 
demon).  The  general  appellation  bestowed  by 
Milton  on 

tlie  high  capital 

Of  Satan  and  his  peers.— i\w.  Lott,  i.  81. 


(Pandanus,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  natural  order  of  arborescent 
Endogens  inhabiting  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  most  of  the  tropical  islands  of  tne  Old 
World.  They  have  the  aspect  of  gigantic  pine- 
apples, bearing  the  flowers  of  a  Sj^gamum^ 
and  are  remarkable  among  arborescent  Mono- 
cotyledons for  their  constant  tendency  to  branch, 
which  is  always  effected  in  a  mchotomous 
manner;  and  also  for  their  leaves  being  ar- 
ranged so  distinctly  in  a  spiral  manner  that 
they  have  ao(|uired  the  common  name  of  Screw 
Pines.  The  pnndpal  genus  isPantJanw^,  of  which 
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many  species  are  known.  P.  Canddabrnm  is 
the  Chandelier-tree  of  Guiana.  P.  utiU8f  the 
Vacona  of  the  Mauritins,  is  extensively  grown 
for  the  sake  of  its  leaves,  which  are  made  into 
bags  or  sacks  for  sugar.  P.  odaratiasimtts  has 
very  fragrant  flowers.  The  seeds  of  some  of' 
the  species  of  this  genus  are  edible. 

Vandects  (Gr.  vwBdiereu,  lit  aU-TBeeimng). 
The  great  compilation  of  the  Roman  law  pub- 
lished by  the  emperor  Justinian.     [Diobbt.] 

Pandlculatloii  (Lat.  pandieulor,  /  gape). 
The  gaping,  yawning,  and  stretching  that  cha- 
racterises some  diseases.  It  sometimes  occurs 
in  the  cold  fit  of  an  ague. 

Pandit.  The  title  of  learned  Brahmins  in 
Hindustan.  The  term  is  used  ironically  in 
England  to  designate  anyone  who  makes  a 
vast  show  of  learning  without  possessing  it  in 
reality. 

Pandora  (Gr.  from  tok,  and  ^pov^  a  gift). 
In  Grecian  Mythology,  the  name  given  to  the 
first  woman,  according  to  Hesiod.  She  was 
formed  of  clay  by  Vulcan,  at  the  request  of 
Jupiter,  and  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  Pbomethbus.  All  the  gods  vied  in 
making  her  presents ;  and  thus  arrayed,  she  was 
brought  to  Epimetbeus,  who  had  been  warned  by 
his  blather  Frometheus  to  receive  no  gifts  from 
the  gods ;  but  charmed  by  her  beauty,  he  received 
Pandora,  who  on  his  threshold  lifted  the  cover 
of  the  cask  in  which  all  evil  things  were  shut  up. 
In  her  terror,  she  replaced  the  covering,  and 
Hope  alone  remained  a  prisoner  beneath  it. 

Pandore  (Gr.  rayftoOpo,  Fr.  mandore).  A 
musical  instrument  of  three  strings. 

Pandoors.  A  kind  of  light  infantiy, 
formerly  organised  as  separate  corps  in  the 
Austrian  service :  raised  from  the  Servian  and 
Hascian  inhabitants  of  the  Turkish  frontier, 
and  originally  under  leaders  of  their  own,  styled 
harumhachas.  Since  1756,  they  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  army. 

Pandiuifonn.  Literally,  fiddle-shaped ;  a 
term  applied  by  botanists  to  the  leaves  of  some 
plants  which  in  outline  somewhat  resemble  the 
form  of  a  Pandobe  or  violin. 

Panen^rio  (Gr.  \Syos  iravnv*p*fc6sf  a  speech 
addressed  to  a  general  assembly^  iray^yvpif). 
In  Oratory,  a  eulogy  or  harangue,  written 
or  spoken,  in  praise  of  an  individual  or  body 
of  men.  Among  the  ancients,  orations  were 
recited  in  praise  of  the  departed  on  various 
occasions,  before  solemn  assemblies;  hence 
the  name.  Among  the  later  Romans,  the  baser 
practice  prevailed  of  reciting  panegyrical  ora- 
tions on  distinguished  living  persons  in  their 
presence.  Among  the  modems,  panegyrical 
oratoty  has  been  chiefly  oonflned  to  funeral 
discourses  from  the  pulpit.  In  France,  how- 
ever, the  ^loges  or  orations,  pronounced  in  some 
literary  and  scientific  societies  on  the  decease 
of  a  member,  bear  something  of  the  character 
of  classical  panegyrics. 

Panel  (said  by  Sir  H.  Spelman  to  mean 
pagina,  or  schedule,  as  a  panel  of  parchment, 
&c.).  In  Law,  a  roll  containing  the  names  of 
jurors  whom  the  sheriff  returns  to  pass  on  a 
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trial.  In  Scottish  Law,  the  accused  person  in 
a  criminal  action  from  the  time  of  his  appear- 
ance is  styled  the  7>ann«/.  For  various  opinions 
on  the  ori^n  of  the  word  see  Wedgwood,  Die- 
tionary  of  English  Etymology ^  s.v.  '  pane '  and 
*  panneL' 

Pangtaeeep  (Pangium,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  small  order  of  Dicotyledonous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  Papayal  alliance,  in  which  they 
are  distinguished  by  their  polypetalous  flowers, 
with  a  scale  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  "Pangium 
edtde  is  a  Javanese  tree  with  nard  solid  wood. 
The  bark  and  leaves  contain  a  poisonous  prin- 
ciple ;  but  the  kernels  of  the  seeds,  macerated 
in  cold  water  to  remove  the  noxious  narcotic 
qualities,  are  occasionally  used  as  a  condiment. 

Panic.  A  word  usually  applied  to  a  sud- 
den and  groundless  alarm,  the  myth  being 
that  Pan,  during  the  In^an  expedition  of 
Bacchus,  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  that 
the  shouting  of  his  men,  favoured  by  the  echoes 
of  a  rocky  valley,  so  frightened  them  that  they 
instantly  took  to  flight. 

Panic*  Commercial.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade,  the  amoimt  of  money  and  the 
discount  accommodation  afforded  by  the  seve- 
ral banks  are  proportioned  to  the  amount  of. 
assistance  generally  required  by  traders.  A 
rate  of  profit  due  to  the  skill,  labour,  and  risk 
of  the  borrower,  can  be  effected  in  commercial 
transactions  in  addition  to  the  rate  of  profit 
procurable  from  the  ordinary  employment  of 
capital  at  interest.  Hence,  as  long  as  there 
exists  a  difference  between  the  profit  derived  in 
trade  and  the  interest  paid  for  capital,  bor- 
rowers will  always  draw  upon  the  funds  of 
lenders,  and  the  two  will  share  the  proceeds  of 
the  investment.  Nothing,  however,  but  caution 
on  the  part  of  lenders  will  prevent  borrowers 
from  occasionally  interpreting  a  future  profit  as 
greater  and  surer  than  events  prove  it  to  be, 
and  from  incurring  a  loss  which  may  not  only 
sacrifice  whatever  capital  they  possess  them- 
selves, but  also  that  which  they  have  borrowed ; 
and  there  are  events  occurring  from  time  to  time 
in  the  course  of  trade,  which  no  prudence  could 
foresee  and  no  caution  avoid.  If  with  these 
we  take  into  account  the  occasions  on  which 
fraudulent  or  injudicious  speculation  is  rife  and 
a  temper  of  risking  capital  in  what  appear  to  be 
promising  ventures  becomes  contagious,  we  see 
at  once  the  elements  out  of  which  a  commercial 
panic  can  be  developed. 

It  is  not  possible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of 
distinction  between  overtrading  or  speculation, 
and  legitimate  commercial  risk.  In  all  trade 
some  elements  of  peril  are  always  present. 
The  most  prudent  person  may  find  that  he  has 
produced  overmuch,  that  he  was  deceived  in  the 
market  for  which  he  has  supplied  shipments, 
that  the  demand  he  anticipated  has  failed  to 
exist  either  in  part  or  wholly,  that  a  glut  has 
occurred  by  simultaneous  shipments,  or  that  he 
has  unconsciously  over-traded  by  some  other 
obvious  and  natural  error.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  traders  may  be  reckless  and  unscrupulous, 
or  be  filled  with  hopes  that  a  monopoly  of  some 
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article  may  be  secured  out  of  which  hirge  profits 
are  to  be  derived. 

All  purchases,  whether  real  or  speculative, 
act  on  prices.  A  buyer,  whether  he  pays  ulti- 
mately or  not,  enhances  the  market  value  of 
a  commodity  by  the  fact  of  his  demand.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  the  mutual  com- 
petition of  buyers  and  sellers  is  beneficial  to 
the  public,  because  it  steadies  price  and  equal- 
ises supply.  Speculation,  however,  is  always 
relative  to  a  scanty  supply,  or  to  a  supply  the 
quantity  of  which  is  not  likely  to  be  or  cannot 
be  increased  at  pleasure.  Suppose  the  article 
to  be  one  of  high  necessity  or  great  convenience, 
and  the  competition  of  buyers  forces  the  price 
up  to  a  very  great  increase  above  its  ordinary 
rate.  A  reaction  then  upon  the  market,  due  to 
an  imexpected  supply  from  another  quarter,  or 
to  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
endure  the  enhanced  cost,  may  occur,  and  the 
price  will  drop,  and  with  a  falling  price  very 
frequently  involve  the  bankruptcy  of  the  specu- 
lator. If  the  transactions  on  which  the  specu- 
lation is  based  are  large,  and  the  competition 
active,  the  indebtedness  of  one  or  more  houses 
may  induce  the  ruin  of  others,  and  a  collapse 
is  inevitable,  and  with  it  a  large  destruction  of 
that  form  of  capital  which  is  founded  on  credit. 

It  has  been  already  stated  [Cttbbbnct],  that 
bankers  are  the  agents  by  whom  borrowers 
and  lenders  are  brought  together.  The  banker 
discounts  the  bill  of  his  customer,  partly  out 
of  his  own  capital,  partly  out  of  the  deposits 
of  other  customers.  If  he  gives  no  interest 
on  deposits,  as  is  the  practice  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  most  private  banks,  the  banker 
appropriates  all  the  profit  which  is  procured 
by  advances  on  discount ;  if  he  gives  interest, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  joint-stock  banks, 
the  profit  derived  is  contained  in  the  difference 
between  the  rate  of  interest  on  deposits  and 
the  market  rate  of  discount,  a  sum  which,  though 
representing  a  small  percentage,  is  in  efiect  a 
large  actual  profit  on  numerous  and  extensive 
transactions.  The  depositors  in  banks,  if  com- 
mercial men,  are  also  its  customers  for  discoimt ; 
a  sum  varying  in  extent  with  the  funds  and 
credit  of  the  customer  being  ordinarily  allowed 
on  commercial  bills.  When,  however,  applica- 
tions for  discount  are  very  pressing,  as  when 
large  purchases  aro  made,  or  trade  is  exces- 
sively active,  or  a  large  amount  of  deposits  are 
withdrawn  for  investment,  either  in  home  or 
foreign  undertakings,  or  when  the  state  of 
the  exchanges  indicates  a  drain  of  bullion,  or 
similar  causes  arise,  the  banker  contracts  his 
accommodation,  and  the  discounter,  either 
mediately  by  means  of  bill  brokers,  or  imme- 
diately by  personal  application,  draws  on  the 
resources  of  the  Bank  of  England.  In  order 
to  meet  this  increased  demand  on  the  funds 
available  for  trading  purposes  and  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Bank,  the  Bank  raises  its  rate 
of  discount,  and  thus  attempts  to  check  the 
applications.  If,  however,  their  necessities  are 
urgent,  or  the  anticipated  rate  of  profit  is  still 
tempting,   this   enhanced    rate   (followed,  of 
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course,  by  the  other  banks,  who  take  the  iui- 
tiative  of  the  Bank  of  England  as  their  rule), 
is  endured  by  the  commercial  world,  and  the 
applications  remain  as  large,  and  are  met  again 
by  a  rise  in  the  rate,  these  alternate  demands 
and  checks  oontinuing  till  the  demand  is  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  resources  of  the  Buik  are 
restored.  But  the  rate  may  be  raised  to  siach 
a  height,  and  the  demand  may  be  00  urgent, 
that  a  collapse  of  credit  takes  place,  and  large 
bankruptcies  ensue ;  in  other  words,  a  commer- 
cial panic  occurs.  And  as,  of  course,  not  only 
the  speculators,  but  persons  engaged  in  legiti- 
mate and  prudent  trade,  must  pay  equally 
the  advanced  rate  of  discount,  it  often  happens 
that  traders  of  undoubted  solvency,  and  whoee 
capital  is  more  than  fully  equal  to  the  complete 
liquidation  of  all  claims  upon  them,  are  forced 
to  suspend  payment,  and  sufiTer  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  failure. 

The  difficult  question,  whether  the  effects  of 
a  commercial  panic  are  not  exaggerated  by  the 
restrictions  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  ia  one 
which  is  still  debated  with  great  warmth.  The 
object  of  the  Bank  Act  was,  unquestionably,  to 
diminish  the  risk  of  a  crisis  by  checking  the 
power  of  advance  in  limine.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  tenden<^  to  speculation  was  increased 
by  the  power  which  a  bank  possessed,  before 
the  Act,  of  issuing  its  notes  according  to  ita 
own  discretion,  a  discretion  unlimited  by  any 
consideration  beyond  that  of  due  regard  to  its 
own  solvency,  i.  e.  to  the  convertibility  of  its 
paper.  The  object  may  have  been  in  part 
fulfilled;  that  is  to  say,  the  circumstances 
tending  towaids  a  commeroial  crisis  may  have 
been,  beforo  the  Act,  protracted,  and  the  recoil 
from  an  imdue  inflation  may  have  been  more 
severe.  But  panics  have  not  been  provented, 
nor  have  enormous  conunerdal  losses,  due  to 
the  certain  destruction  of  credit,  been  obviated 
by  the  operation  of  the  Act^  while  the  means 
for  meetilig  the  temporary  difficulties  incurred 
by  houses  of  undoubted  solvency  have  been 
largely  curtailed,  if  not  entirely  taken  away. 
Mr.  Mill  thinks  that  the  disadvantages  of  the 
Act  greatly  preponderate  over  its  aavantages, 
though  he  makes  the  statement  with  caution, 
and  with  the  reserve  due  to  the  magnitude, 
intricacy,  and  importance  of  the  subject. 

In  the  modern  history  of  banking,  four 
noteworthy  cases  of  commercial  panic  or  crisis 
have  occurred.  In  1826,  the  panic  is  ascribed 
to  enormous  mining  speculations  and  the  nego- 
tiation of  loans  to  the  nascent  trans-Atlantic 
republics.  In  1839,  American  speculations  of 
large  amount  were,  it  is  said,  the  cause.  The 
cotton  failure  in  America  and  the  generally 
deficient  harvests  of  1846  and  1847,  are  cited  as 
the  causes  of  the  panic  of  these  years ;  while 
the  extensive  failures  of  Scotch  and  American 
houses  are  supposed  to  account  for  the  crisis 
of  1857.  On  the  last  two  occasions  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bank  Act  were  suspended,  and 
the  restoration  of  commercial  confidence  was 
the  immediate  result. 

All  experience  has  confirmed  the  ahum  felt 
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at  the  ooimnprcial  conBequenoeB  of  undertakings 
whose  magnitude  is  such  as  to  require  for  their 
completion  either  a  supply  of  capital  in  excess 
of  that  which  is  annuidly  accumulated  out  of 
pavings,  or  a  diversion  of  existing  capital  from 
ordinary  to  novel  occupations.    Such  was  the 
case  in  the  railway  mania,  when  parliament 
sanctioned,  with  singular  inconsiderateness,  such 
a  number  of  operations  as  would  have  exhausted 
ten  times  the  amount  of  annual  savings,  and 
in  the   year  1864,  when  similar,  though  not 
equal  speculation,  took  the  direction  of  limited 
joint-stock  companies.    Mr.  Mill  has  enume- 
rated four  causes  as  tending  to  a  commercial 
crisis :  1.  Extraordinary  war  expenditure.    2. 
L:irge  exportatioDS  of  capital  for  foreign  in- 
vestment.   3.    Failure  in  the  crop  of  some 
country  which  supplies  a  necessary  raw  material. 
4.  Failure  on  a  laige  scale  of  a  harvest  at 
home,  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  importa- 
tion.   To  these  may  be  added,  5,  The  extra- 
ordinary developement  of  commercial  under- 
takings at  home,  tending  to  make  a  drain  on 
capital,  or  to  divert  it  from  its  customary 
employment. 

Panicle.  In  Botany,  a  form  of  inflorescence 
in  which  the  primanr  axis  developes  secondary 
axes,  which  themselves  produce  tertiary.  In 
other  words,  a  raceme  bearing  branches  of 
flowers  in  place  of  simple  ones. 

Panlomn  (Lat.).  A  very  extensive  genus 
of  Grasses,  some  of  which,  as  P.  mUiaceum^ 
pilommt  and  frumentacewm^  are  extensivelv 
grown  in  warm  countries  for  their  grain,  which 
constitutes  some  of  the  varieties  of  Millet.  In 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions  they  form  the 
chief  of  the  fodder  grasses. 

Pannel  (Fr.  panneau).  In  Architecture, 
an  area  sunk  from  the  general  surface  of  the 
surrounding  work.  In  Joinery,  it  is  a  tympa- 
num, or  thin  piece  of  wood,  framed,  or  received 
into  a  groove  by  two  upright  pieces,  and  two 
transverse  rails  or  cross  pieces,  at  the  top  or 
the  bottom.     [FAitXL.] 

Panoply  (6r.  voyoirXfa).  Literally,  all  the 
armour  that  can  be  worn  for  defence ;  complete 
armour. 

Panopticon  (Gr.  «ay,  and  Swroftm,  I  see). 
A  term  coined  by  Jeremy  Bontham  to  denote  the 
plan  of  the  prison  which  he  designed  and  recom- 
mended for  adoption  in  his  Theory  of  Punish- 
ments' This  building  was  distinguished  bv  three 
leading  properties,  for  an  account  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  vol.  xxii.  of  the  Edinburgh 
Keview,  pp.  19,  20;  but  its  greatest  peculianty 
consisted  in  its  form,  and  in  the  aisposition 
of  its  cells,  which  were  so  constructed  that  the 
inspector  could  see  each  prisoner  at  all  times 
without  himself  being  seen;  and  hence  the 
origin  of  the  terra. 

Panorama  (Gr.  va^,  all,  and  Spofui,  a  view). 
A  picture  in  which  all  the  objects  of  nature  that 
are  visible  from  a  single  point  are  represented 
on  the  interior  surface  of  a  round  or  cylindrical 
wall,  the  point  of  view  being  in  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder.  The  rules  accoraing  to  which  the 
different  objects  are  represented  in  perspective 
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are  easily  deduced  from  the  consideration  that 
the  lines  on  the  panorama  are  the  intersections 
of  the  cylindrical  surface  of  the  picture  with 
one  or  more  conical  surfaces  having  their 
summits  at  the  point  of  view,  and  of  which  the 
bases  are  the  lines  of  nature  which  the  artist 
proposes  to  represent.  In  executing  this  kind 
of  perspective  the  artist  divides  the  horizon  into 
a  considerable  number  of  parts,  twenty,  for 
example,  and  draws,  in  the  ordinary  way,  on  a 
plane  surface,  a  perspective  view  of  all  the 
objects  comprised  m  each  of  these  portions  of 
the  horizon.  He  then  paints  on  a  canvas  re- 
presenting the  developement  of  the  cylindrical 
surface,  the  twenty  drawings,  in  as  many  ver- 
tical and  parallel  stripes ;  and  the  picture  is 
completed  by  stretching  the  canvas  on  the 
cylindrical  wall  of  the  rotunda  which  is  to 
contain  the  panorama.  When  a  painting  of 
this  kind  is  well  executed,  its  truth  is  such 
as  to  produce  a  complete  illusion.  No  other 
method  of  representing  objects  is  so  well  cal- 
culated to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  general 
aspect  and  appearance  of  a  country  as  seen 
all  round  from  a  given  point 

The  first  panorama  exhibited  in  London  was 
painted  by  Kobert  Barker  in  1789  ;  it  repre- 
sented a  view  of  Edinburgh.  A  panorama  of 
London  was  the  first  that  was  introduced  into 
Germany,  in  1800.  Since  that  time  they  have 
become  common  in  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe.  Barker  was  the  inventor  of  panora- 
mas. He  built  and  opened  the  circular  exhi- 
bition rooms  in  Leicester  Square  in  1793. 
After  his  death  in  1806  the  exhibition  was 
carried  on  by  his  son,  Henry  Aston  Barker,  and 
Bobert  Burford.  The  latter  produced  a  grand 
series  of  panoramas,  and  died,  in  his  seventieth 
year,  on  January  30,  1861. 

Panstereorama  (Gr.  xw ;  artptSs,  solid). 
A  model  of  a  town  or  country,  in  relief,  exe- 
cuted in  cork,  wood,  pasteboard,  or  other 
substances. 

Panij  (Fr.  pens^,  a  thought).  One  of 
the  names  applied  to  the  g;arden  varieties  of 
Viola  tricolor  and  some  allied  species,  which 
are  usually  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Hearfs 
ease.    [Viola.] 

Pantaffrapb  (Gr.  iray,  and  ypd^w^  I  write). 
Frequently  but  improperly  written  Pentagraph. 
An  instrument  for  copying,  reducing,  or  en- 
larging plans.  It  consists  of  a  jointed  rhombus, 
A  B  C  I),  made  of  wood  or  brass,  and  having 
the  two  sides  B  A  and  BC 
extended  to  double  their 
length.  The  side  A  D  and 
branch  A  E  are  graduated 
from  A,  in  such  a  manner  A/ 

that  if  0  and  T  be  corre- 
sponding divisions,  A  0  is  / 
to  B  0  in  the  same  ratio  as  / 
ATtoBEorBF.  SmaU 
sliding  boxes  for  holding 
a  pencil  or  tracing  point  are  brought  to  the 
corresponding  graduations,  and  fixed  in  their 
positions  by  screws,  and  a  third  is  fixed  at  the 
point  F.   Now,  since  in  every  position  of  the  in- 
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strament  the  two  sides  AD  and  B  F  are  parallel, 
and  the  points  O  and  T  are  so  taken  that 
O  A  :  A  T::0  B  :  B  F,  the  three  points  0,  T, 
and  F  must  necessarily  range  in  a  straight 
line ;  consequently,  if  any  one  of  these  three 
points  be  taken  as  the  centre  of  motion,  and 
another  of  them  bo  carried  along  the  boun- 
daries of  any  figure,  the  third  will  trace  out 
a  similar  figure,  reduced  or  enlarged  according 
as  it  is  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  centre 
of  motion  than  the  point  which  is  carried  along 
the  figure  to  be  copied.  The  pantagraph  was 
invented  by  the  Jesuit  Christopher  Scheiner, 
in  1603,  and  is  described  by  him  in  a  tract 
entitled  Pantographice  rive  Ara  Delineandi,  ^c, 
published  at  Kome  in  1623.  A  more  perfect 
instrument  for  acoomplishine  the  same  objects 
has  been  invented  by  Pro^ssor  Wallace  of 
Edinburgh.  [Eidoobafh.]  Both  instruments 
may  be  so  modified  as  to  produce  a  reversed 
representation  of  the  figure  to  be  copied ;  an 
application  which  is  extremely  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  copperplate  engraving  and  litho- 
graphy. 

FaatalooB  (ItaL  pantaleone).  One  of  the 
chief  characters  in  all  pantomimic  representa- 
tions. The  pantaloon  of  the  original  Italian 
pantomime  was  a  Venetian  burgher,  said  to 
have  been  so  called  from  the  words  'pianta 
leone,'  the  planter  of  the  lion,  the  banner  of 
Venice. 

FantecliBiooii  (Or.  vw,  and  r/x*^!  aW). 
A  place  in  which  every  species  of  workmanship 
is  collected  and  exposed  for  sale. 

Pantlietsin  (Gr.  n«y,  and  ecof,  God),  In 
Metaphysical  Theology,  the  theory  which  iden- 
tifies nature,  or  the  rh  vay,  the  universe  in  its 
totality,  with  God.  This  doctrine  differs  from 
atheism  in  the  greater  distinctness  with  which 
it  asserts  the  unity  and  essential  vitality  of 
nature;  parts  of  which  all  animated  beings 
are.  The  mdst  ancient  Greek  philosophers 
were  pantheists  in  this  sense;  Anaxagoras 
being  the  first  who  distinctly  stated  the  co- 
existence with  nature- of  a  reasonable  creator — 
*  a  mind,  the  principle  of  all  things.'  In  this 
sense,  too,  Spinoza  may  be  called  a  pantheist. 
The  pantheism  of  Schelling  and  many  modem 
German  philosophers  is  of  a  different  stamp. 
According  to  these  thinkers,  God  is  conceived 
as  the  absolute  and  original  Being,  revealing 
Himself  variously  in  outward  nature,  and  in 
human  intelligence  and  freedom.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  pantheism  in  this  sense  differs 
from  the  Christian  view  of  God,  as  expressed 
in  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  *  in  Whom  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being.'  The  world  is, 
indeed,  conceived  to  be  animated  by  the  pre- 
sence and  agency  of  the  Deity ;  but  His  distinct- 
ness and  independent  subsistence  are  definitely 
laid  down  as  the  condition  and  ground  of  aU 
phenomenal  existence,  and  of  reason  itself. 

Fantbelstlo.  In  Sculpture,  a  term  applied 
to  statues  and  figures  which  bear  the  symbols 
of  several  deities  together,  the  meaning  of 
which  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  among 
antiquaries. 
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PaBtheoB  (Gr.  viyBwv),  literally,  a  tern* 
pie  dedicated  to  all  the  gods.  There  were 
two  magnificent  structures  so  named,  one  at 
Athens,  the  other  at  Home.  The  latter  still 
exists,  Chough  comparatively  in  rains.  The 
foundation  of  this  building  is  generally  as- 
cribed to  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus. 
It  now  forms  a  Christian  church,  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  All  Saints,  and  generally 
called  the  Kotunda.  The  form  is  circular,  and 
its  roof  a  hemispherical  dome  144  feet  in  dia- 
meter, its  height  being  the  same  from  the 
pavement  to  the  top  of  the  dome.  It  has  a 
Corinthian  portico,  consisting  of  sixteen  granite 
columns,  of  which  eight  stand  in  front.  Pliny 
ranked  this  edifice  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  Since  its  erection,  it  has  been  grievously 
spoiled  of  its  ornaments.  The  term  panthetm 
has  been  absurdly  applied  to  places  of  public 
exhibition  in  whicn  every  variety  of  amusement 
is  found. 

Panther  (Gr.  vMt^).  A  name  given  by 
the  earlier  French  zoologists  to  an  Indian 
variety  of  the  Leopard  (Fdie  leopardus),  which 
was  supposed  to  differ  from  the  more  typical 
individuals  found  in  Senegal.  The  panther 
and  leopard  are  now  classified  by  zoologists  as 
one  single  species,  which  Dr.  Gray  has  termed 
Leopardus  variua. 

Pantile.  A  tile  cast  in  a  curvilinear  form, 
favourable  to  the  fiow  of  water.  Pan  tiles 
differ  from  jUain  tiles  in  this  respect,  that  the 
latter  are  made  as  plane  as  possible ;  the 
former  are  cast  with  a  channel  in  the  centre. 

Pantlsooraoj  (Gr.  was,  all;  Iffos,  equal-, 
"pariw,  I  govern).  A  fanciful  name,  invented 
by  some  enthusiastic  politicians  in  this  country 
in  the  latter  period  of  the  French  revolution,  for 
a  scheme  of  equal  government  and  socialism. 
Southey,  Coleridge,  and  some  of  their  friends, 
joined  in  it^  and  were  at  one  time  engaged  in  a 
project  of  emigration  to  America  in  order  to 
carry  it  out  Byron  calls  it '  a  scheme  less  moral 
than  'twas  clever.* 

Panio6lironometer  (Gr.  vSy;  xP^ros,  time; 
and  n4rpoy,  a  measure),  A  term  recently  in- 
vented and  applied  to  an  instrument  which  is  a 
combination  oi  the  compass,  the  sun-dial,  and 
the  universal  time-dial,  and  performs  the  offices 
of  all  three. 

Pantoloffia  (Gr.  vow,  and  X^ss).  A  work 
of  universal  instruction  or  science ;  equivalent 
to  DiCTioxABT  or  £nctclof.«dia. 

Pantomime  (Gr.  raan'6fufi€$,  aU-dmitaiing). 
A  species  of  theatrical  entertainment^  in  which, 
according  to  the  derivation  of  the  word,  the 
whole  action  of  the  piece  should  be  represent'ed 
by  gesticulation,  without  the  use  of  words. 
The  Englisb  pantomime  is  an  amusement  pecu- 
liar to  our  theatre.  A  class  of  actors  in  vogue 
at  Rome,  who  performed  pieces  in  dumb  show, 
expressing  everything  by  Uieir  dancing  and  ges- 
tures, were  called  pantomimes,  and  from  them 
the  name  of  this  species  of  amusement  among 
ourselves  has  probably  been  taken.     [Mimes.] 

Papacy.  The  office  of  pope,  or,  historically, 
the  succession  of  popes  in  the  see  of  Rome. 
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The  origin  of  the  term  is  OrientaL  The  word 
papas  was  used  in  lower  Ghreek  with  the  signi- 
fication of  father,  and  is  still  applied  bj  the 
Greek  church  to  the  priests  of  that  communion. 
In  ^e  Western  church,  the  title  was  not  un- 
commonly giyen  to  bishops  in  general,  and  was 
not  confined  to  the  Roman  pontiff  for  several 
centuries. 

1.  The  Roman  church,  from  its  situation, 
could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  sensible  influence 
oyer  other  nations.  Before  the  transference  of 
the  empire  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus,  Rome 
was  still  the  centre  of  the  civil  and  commercial 
world.  Thither  came  those  who  had  fallen 
under  suspicion  of  departing  from,  the  faith, 
and  those  also  who  had  accused  them  of  heresy. 
The  decisions  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  arbi- 
trating between  such  persons,  were  sometimes 
admitted  bj  more  than  those  in  whose  favour 
they  were  given.  Yet  the  importance  thus 
acquired  was  not  sufficient  to  establish  an 
inherent  supremacy,  nor  does  the  idea  of  such 
supremacy  appear  at  that  time  to  have  entered 
the  mmds  of  the  bishops  of  Rome;  and  we 
find  Irenseus  of  Lyons  interfering  to  check  the 
dogmatism  of  Victor  of  Rome,  and  C3rprian 
maintaining  the  validi^  of  heretical  baptism, 
in  concert  with  the  Asiatic  church,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  Roman. 

2.  It  is  in  the  fourth  centuzy  that  the  first 
dawn  of  substantial  power  appears  in  the 
Roman  see.  Upon  the  recognition  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  civil  government,  the  bishop  of 
Rome  is  found  in  the  enjoyment  of  precedence 
among  the  prelates  of  the  empire.  The  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  is  expressly  exalted  by 
Theodosius  (▲.  n.  38 1 )  to  the  second  rank.  The 
canons  of  the  council  of  Sardica,  347  (the 
genuineness,  however,  of  which  is  suspected), 
allow  bishops  in  certain  cases  an  appeal  to 
the  Roman  pontiff  Even  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government  to  Constantinople,  although 
the  veiy  fact  of  its  residence  at  Rome  had  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  the  pre-eminence  of 
its  bishop  in  earlier  times,  seems  to  have 
favoured  the  pretensions  which  the  popes  began 
now  openly  to  maintain.  Rome  was  no  longer 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  emneror.  The 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  although  he  ei^oyed 
the  imperial  favour  up  to  a  certain  point,  was 
not  allowed  to  outstep  it,  and  was  subject  to  be 
deposed  if  he  foigot  for  a  moment  the  relative 
position  in  which  he  stood.  The  emperors  of 
the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  took  up  their 
abode  at  Milan,  or  Ravenna ;  and  when  they 
had  been  overturned,  and  the  barbarians  began 
to  found  new  dynasties  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Italian  provinces,  the  popes  were  among  their 
most  useful  instruments  in  civilising  and  con- 
solidating the  fragments  of  their  power. 

Again,  the  nearer  contact  which  thus  t&dk 
place  between  the  Italian  deigy  and  the  pagans 
of  die  north,  afibrded  the  popes  an  opportunity 
of  difiusing  the  idea  of  Uieir  own  supremacy, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  extended  Uie  limits 
of  Latin  Christianity ;  and  while  Antioch  and 
Alexandria  were  trembling  before  the  birth  of 
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Mohammedanism,  andConstantinopIe  was  losing 
one  by  one  its  isdiest  provinces,  the  dominion 
of  the  Western  primacy  was  acquiring  daily  a 
wider  basis  and  a  more  devoted  people. 

3.  With  Gregory  I.,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
centuzy,  commenced  one  of  the  most  important 
epochs  in  the  papal  history.  The  system  of 
aggrandisement,  of  which  he  laid  tJbe  foun- 
dations, consisted  in  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  upon  the  principle  above  mentioned, 
and  the  connection  of  the  monastic  orders  with 
the  Roman  see,  by  releasing  them  from  the  im- 
mediate jurisdiction  of  their  own  diocesans. 

4.  The  next  important  step  in  the  history  of 
the  papacy  is  the  famous  donation  of  Pepin, 
by  which  the  Italian  provinces  which  the 
French  king  had  conquered  from  the  Lom- 
bards were  transferred  by  him,  not  to  his 
own  dominions,  nor  to  the  Greek  emperor, 
who  had  the  ancient  hereditary  claim,  but 
in  temporal  sovereignty  to  the  pope.  But 
even  tms  political  power,  thus  acquired,  was 
not  in  itself  pregnant  with  such  important 
consequences  as  the  principle  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  dona« 
tion ;  for  Pepin  had  taken  counsel  with  Pope 
Zachary  whether  he  should  be  justified  in  over- 
turning tlie  throne  of  the  imbecile  prince  whose 
servant  he  was,  and  had  been  formally  au- 
thorised so  to  do.  The  possessions  which 
thus  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  bishops 
were  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  the  territory  of  Rome  itself  by  Charlemagne, 
at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century;  and  the 
dominion  thus  acquired,  though  the  sovereignty 
over  them  was  partiallv  interrupted  by  various 
revolutions  of  the  middle  ages,  continued,  until 
the  recent  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  to  form  the  temporal  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  power  accorded  to  the  popes 
by  Charlemagne  has  given  rise  to  much  dispute; 
and  the  partisans  of  the  Roman  see  have  been 
charged  with  giving  to  it  a  false  and  exaggerated 
colouring.  *  The  original  record,'  Dr.  Milman 
remarks,  *  has  long  perished ;  its  terms  are  but 
vaguely  known.  .  ,  The  nature  of  the  papal 
tenure  and  authority  is  still  more  difficult  to 
define.  Was  it  the  absolute  alienation  of  the 
whole  temporal  power  to  the  pope  ?  In  what 
consisted  the  sovereignty  still  claimed  and 
exercised  by  Charlemagne  over  the  whole  of 
Italy,  even  over  Rome  itself?*  (History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  book  iv.  chap,  xii.) 

5.  The  dissensions  which  took  place  among 
the  succetoors  of  Charlemagne  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury afforded  a  tempting  opportunity  for  poli- 
tical encroachment  on  Uie  part  of  the  Roman 
bishops.  In  879,  Charles  the  Bald  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  Pope  John  VIII.,  and  his 
immediate  successors  received  their  nomination 
also  from  the  same  source.  It  was  in  the  same 
century  that  the  forgery  of  the  decretal  epistles 
gave  a  colour  and  authority  to  many  temporal 
claims  of  the  Roman  see. 

6.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory  VII.  (1073-1086),  that  the  principle 
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of  temporal  aggrandisement  received  a  system- 
atic developeraent.  The  grand  project  which 
that  prehite  entertained  was  to  reduce  the  whole 
territory  of  Christendom  to  a  feudal  subjection 
to  the  huly  see.  He  assumed  the  right  of  ap- 
pointment to  all  the  crowns  of  Europe ;  and 
with  such  success,  that  when  his  principal  op- 
ponent, Heniy  IV.  of  Germany,  had  succeeded 
in  dispossessing  him  of  his  pontifical  chair,  and 
placing  therein  the  antipope,  Clement  III.,  t^e 
yictorious  monarch  continued  to  recognise,  in 
the  creature  whom  he  had  thus  installed  in  the 
papal  prerogatives,  the  very  same  authority 
which  Gregory  had  claimed  over  him,  and  re- 
ceired  from  his  hands  his  own  imperial  crown. 
A  main  feature  in  this  political  scheme  was  the 
reduction  of  the  whole  body  of  the  derffy  into 
immediate  dependants  upon  the  papal  throne. 
In  order  to  effect  this,  the  law  of  celibacy  was 
strictly  enforced ;  the  elections  of  bishops  by 
their  diocesan  clergy  discouraged  and  almoet 
abolished ;  and  their  investiture  by  their  national 
sovereigns,  in  itself  a  monarchical  usurpation, 
became  the  great  subject  of  contention  between 
the  pope  and  the  emperor.  Although  in  this 
strngo^le  the  pope  was  finally  unsuccessful,  yet 
principles  were  advanced  during  its  progress, 
and  claims  bequeathed  to  posterity,  which 
smoothed  the  way  for  the  more  fortunate 
aggressions  of  later  pontifb,  and  exalted  the 
power  of  the  papacy  to  its  greatest  height  under 
Innocent  III.  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

7.  The  power  of  excommunication  had  been 
exercised  long  before  the  time  of  Hildebrand ; 
the  interdict  by  which  a  whole  state  was  laid 
under  a  spiritual  ban  was  not  adopted  till 
about  that  period.  This  weapon  was  im- 
sparingly  wielded  by  Innocent  III.;  and  the 
degradation  to  which  John  of  England  was 
subjected  by  him  through  these  means  is  one  of 
the  strongest  instances  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  papal  power  was  advanced.  But  Innocent, 
although  his  clergy  were  better  disdnlined  sub- 
jects, and  his  pretensions  investea  with  the 
superior  efficacy  of  prescription,  had  new  and 
greater  difficulties  to  contend  with  than  his 
famous  predecessors.  At  this  time  the  tide  of 
human  opinion  was  already  on  the  turn.  Nu- 
merous reforming  sects  arose  and  threatened  to 
undermine  the  fidelity  of  the  lower  classes ;  the 
princes  were  more  conscious  of  the  yoke  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  them,  and  more  anxious 
to  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  cast  it 
off":  the  clergy  also,  the  main  stay  of  the  papal 
cause,  were  beginning  to  excite  general  murmurs 
bv  their  corruption  of  manners.  It  is  between 
Gregory  and  Innocent,  therefore,  that  the  period 
of  the  substantial  greatness  of  the  Roman  see 
must  be  placed. 

Since  the  Reformation^  the  adherents  of  the 
papacy  have  been  reduced  by  at*least  one-third 
in  number,  and  its  pretensions  have  been  prac- 
tically reduced  in  more  than  an  equal  proportion. 
At  various  times  it  has  concedod  more  or  less 
independence  to  its  clergy,  and  has  tacitly  with- 
drawn its  claims  to  political  supremacy.    The 
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rights  of  states  and  sovoreigns  have  been  oeeaied 
by  concordats.  The  spiritual  power  which  It 
still  retains  is  a  matter  of  opinion  rather  than 
of  history ;  and  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  whether  the 
threatened  extinction  of  its  temporal  sovereign- 
ty in  the  States  of  the  Churui  will  actoally 
weaken  or  confirm  its  hold  on  the  eonsciencefl 
of  its  adherents.     [Monachism.] 

Vapav«r  (Lat.).  The  principal  genus  of  the 
order  PapaveraouB.  It  contains  some  ornA* 
mental  species,  as  P.  oHmtale  and  hract^atum ; 
some  useful  kinds,  as  P.  somntferum,  the  Opium 
Poppy;  and  some  troublesome  weeds^  as  the 
flaunting  Poppy  of  the  cornfields,  P.  Rk<Bms, 
P.  §omniferum  is  very  extensively  cultivated 
in  India,  Persia,  &c.  for  the  sake  of  the  (^ium 
obtained  from  its  nnripe  capsules.  Its  seeds 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  pure  oil,  which  is 
extracted  as  an  article  of  fooa.    [OFnnc] 

Fapaveraeeee  (Papaver.  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order  of  narcotic  plants,  belonging 
to  the  Polypetalous  division  and  the  Ranal 
alliance  of  hvpogynous  Exogens.  They  are 
nearly  related  to  Banunculacea,  with  which 
they  correspond  in  habit  and  in  the  structure  of 
the  seeds,  but  differ  in  having  parietal  plaoentn 
and  a  calyx  of  only  two  pieces.  The  uomfield 
Poppy,  the  Homed  Poppy,  Celandine,  ^ryemons, 
ana  EschacholtfiOf  are  well-known  examples, 
either  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  flowers 
or  destroyed  as  showy  but  troublesome  weeds. 

Vapawerlae  (Lat.  papaver,  a  poppy).  One 
of  the  crystallisable  basic  substances  contained 
in  opium,  distinguished  from  the  others  by  giving 
a  deep  blue  colour  with  concentrated  sulphuiie 
add. 

Vapaw  (from  papaia-mamm,  its  Malahav 
name).  The  name  ot  a  tropical  froit  produced 
by  Carioa  Papaya,    [Cabica.] 

FapajaeeoB  (Papaya,  a  synonym  of  Cariea). 
A  small  natural  order  of  the  Papayal  alliance 
of  diclinous  Exogens,  distinguished  by  their 
monopetalous  corollas.  The  most  important 
plant  of  the  order  is  the  Papaw. 

Paper  (Er.  papier,  Gr.  wdrvpos),  A  thin 
and  flexible  substance  of  various  colours,  but 
most  commonly  white,  used  for  writing  and 
printing,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  nuuin- 
factured  from  vegetable  matter,  reduced  to  a 
pulp  by  means  of  water  and  grinding ;  and  is 
made  np  into  sheets,  quires,  and  reams,  each 
quire  consisting  of  twenty-four  sheets,  and 
each  ream  of  twenty  quires. 

In  the  early  ages  of  society,  various  ma- 
terials were  employed  for  writing  puzposes ; 
as  stones,  bricks,  tablets  of  wooa,  plates  of 
lead,  skins,  parchment,  linen,  layers  of  wax, 
tablets  of  ivory,  and,  above  all,  the  papyrus, 
all  these  various  materials  being  renortea  to  in 
succession,  as  the  ineligibility  of  each  induced 
a  fresh  endeavour  to  discover  some  more  de- 
sirable substitute. 

Papyrus  Paper. — ^As  our  present  object  is  to 
trace  the  progress  of  paper,  rather  than  to 
enter  into  a  minute  account  of  those  materials 
which  were  employed  antecedent  to  its  manu- 
facture, it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
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the  other  subfltances,  which  are  as  dlTersified 
as  human  ingenuity  could  devise ;  but  pass  on 
to  the  byblus  or  papyrus,  the  immediate  pre- 
cursor of  paper,  and  the  article  from  which 
it  was  first  manufactured.  Egypt  has  the 
honour  of  the  invention,  and  Isidore  eyen  fixes 
the  locality  at  Memphis.  Yarro,  the  Eoman, 
ascribes  the  invention  to  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  after  the  founding  of  Alexandria ; 
but  we  find  in  Pliny  a  passage  extracted  from 
the  writings  of  Cassius  Hemina  (a  Boman 
annalist  of  the  second  century  b.  c A  in  which 
he  speaks  of  some  books  found  in  tne  tomb  of 
Numa  when  it  was  opened,  535  years  after  his 
decease,  and  in  which  he  asserts  that  these 
books  were  of  paper,  and  had  been  interred 
with  him.  But  as  Numa  belongs  rather  to 
mythology  than  history,  the  opinion  of  Hemina 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  tomb  is  about  as 
valuable  as  the  belief  respecting  the  tombs  of 
JEneas.  (Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  OredibiUty  of  Early 
Boman  History ,  ch.  iz.  §  11.)  Hence  his  as- 
sertion proves  nothing  for  the  antiquity  of 
papyrus  paper ;  but  as  papyrus  seems  to  have 
been  in  high  reputation  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  it  is  probable  that  improve- 
ments were  made  during  his  reign  which  en- 
hanced its  value  and  increased  the  manufacture. 
It  is  evident^  says  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
{Ancient  Egypt,  voL  iii.  p.  61),  that  the  papyrus 
plant  '  from  its  great  value  and  from  its  ex- 
clusive cultivation  in  certain  districts,  where 
it  was  a  government  monopoly,  could  not  have 
been  applied  to  the  many  purposes  mentioned 
in  ancient  authors ;  we  may  therefore  conclude 
that  several  plants  of  the  genus  Cyperus  were 
comprehended  under  the  head  of  byblus  or 
papyrus.  This  is  not  only  in  accordance  with 
probability,  from  their  general  resemblance, 
but  is  expressly  stated  by  Strabo  (lib.  xvii.  p. 
550,  ed.  Cas.),  who  says  that  '*  much  grows  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Delta,  where  one  kind 
is  of  an  inferior,  and  the  other  of  a  superior 
quality,  and  this  last  is  known  by  the  distinc- 
live  appellation  of  hieratic  byUus,  That  the 
profits  arising  from  it6  sale  may  be  increased, 
they  have  adopted  the  same  plan  which  was 
devised  in  Judsea,  regarding  the  date-tree  and 
balsam,  permitting  it  to  grow  only  in  certain 
places ;  so  that  its  rarity  increasing  its  value, 
they  benefit  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
community."  And  that  under  the  namepapyrtts 
he  includes  other  kinds  of  Cyperus,  produced 
spontaneously  in  the  marshy  lands,  is  evident 
from  his  stating  that  the  "  papyrus  does  not 
grow  in  great  quantity  about  Alexandria,  be- 
cause it  is  not  cultivated  there,"  and  Pliny  and 
other  writers  show  that  the  plant  to  which  they 
frequently  applied  this  name  was  wild  in  many 
parts  of  Egypt.  There  is,  therefore,  reason  to 
believe  that  several  species  were  comprehended 
under  the  general  appellation  of  byblus  or 
papyrus.  The  Cypeme  dives,  which  grows  to 
the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  is  still  cultivated 
in  Egypt  for  many  purposes  to  which  the 
papyrus  plant  is  said  to  have  been  applied; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  species 
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commonly  employed  in  former  times  for  making 
mate,  baskets,  parts  of  sandals,  papyrus  boats, 
and  for  other  ordinaiy  uses;  uie  Cyperus 
papyrus,  or  Papyrus  (Byblus)  hieraticus  of 
Dtrabo,  being  confined  to  the  manufacture  of 
paper.' 

It  is  true  that  papyrus  continued  in  use  long 
after  the  invention  of  paper ;  and  this  is  the 
argument  by  which  it  is  contended  that  the 
manufacture  was  of  more  modem  date,  although 
the  only  fair  inference  seems  to  be  that  it  was 
only  rare  or  expensive.  It  appears,  however, 
that  after  this  tune  papyrus  paper  was  chiefly 
manufactured  at  Alexandria,  and  continued  a 
source  of  profit  to  that  city  up  to  the  fifth 
century,  to  the  close  of  which  it  remained  in 
general  use  throughout  Europe ;  Italy  retained 
it  to  the  eleventh,  and  France  even  so  late  as 
the  twelfth  century. 

The  papers  maae  from  papyrus  varied  much 
in  quality,  being  dependent  on  the  growth  of 
the  plants  and  the  part  of  the  stalk  from  which 
it  was  taken.  The  process  of  the  manufacture 
is  minutely  described  by  Pliny,  Hist,  Nat.  xiii. 
11,  12. 

Cotton  Paper. — The  next  improvement  in 
paper  was  its  manufacture  from  cotton.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  Chinese  and  Persians  were 
acquainted  with  this  material  for  its  production, 
and  that  the  Arabians  learnt  it  from  their  con- 
quests in  Tartary.  The  ancient  paper  bears 
no  marks  of  the  wire  through  which  the  water 
is  drained  in  modem  paper-making;  and  it 
is  therefore  inferred  that  a  different  process 
was  employed.  Paper  made  from  cotton  was 
in  use  earlier  with  the  Greeks  than  with  the 
Romans.  But  the  manufacture  of  paper  from 
cotton  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  to 
the  tenth  century ;  and  the  oldest  manuscript 
document  written  on  cotton  paper  is  dated 
1050.  Eustathius,  who  wrote  towards  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  states  that  the  Egyptian 
papyrus  had  gone  into  disuse  not  long  before 
his  time.  Several  letters  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London,  are 
evidently  written  on  cotton  paper. 

lAnen  Paper. — When  or  by  whom  linen  paper 
was  invented,  seems  uncertain :  some  give  the 
credit  to  Germany,  some  to  Italy,  some  to 
Greece ;  but  the  Chinese  appear  to  have  the 
best  pretensions.  Dr.  Dibdin,  in  his  Typo* 
grapUcdl  Antiquities,  says  that  'the  art  of 
paper-making  with  linen  rags  is  supposed  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  eleventh  century, 
though  Father  Mabillon  thinks  it  was  in  the 
twelfth.  Montfaucon  acknowledges  that  he 
has  not  been  able  to  meet  with  a  single  leaf  of 
paper  with  a  date  anterior  to  the  death  of  St. 
Louis  in  1270.'  Its  introduction  into  England 
took  place  about  the  year  1342,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  although  some  have  placed 
it  as  early  as  1320.  France  had  it  in  1314, 
and  Italy  in  1367.  The  Germans  possess  a 
specimen  bearing  the  date  of  1308,  although  it 
has  been  surmised  that  this  single  instance  may 
have  been  a  mixture  of  linen  with  cotton. 

India  Paper. — Several  kinds  of  paper  manu- 
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factored  by  the  Chinese  evince,  says  Dr.  Ure,  j 
'  the  greatest  art  and  ingenuity,  and  are 
applied  with  much  advantage  to  many  pur- 
poses. One  especially,  manufactured  from  the  . 
inner  bark  of  the  bamboo,  is  particularly  cele-  | 
brated  for  affording  the  clearest  and  most 
delicate  impressions  from  copper  plates,  which 
are  ordinarily  termed  India  proofs.  The 
Chinese,  however,  make  paper  of  various  kinds, 
some  of  the  bark  of  trees,  especially  the  mtd- 
berry-tree  and  the  elm,  but  chiefly  of  the 
bamboo  and  cotton  tree,  and  occasionally  from 
other  substances,  such  as  hemp,  wheat,  or  rice 
straw.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  of  fabri- 
cating paper  from  these  different  substances, 
it  will  suffice  (the  process  being  nearly  the 
same  in  each)  to  confine  our  observations  to 
the  method  adopted  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  from  the  bamboo — a  kind  of  cane  or 
hollow  reed,  divided  by  knots,  but  larger,  more 
elastic,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  reed. 
The  whole  substance  of  the  bamboo  is  at  times 
employed  by  the  Chinese  in  this  operation,  but 
the  younger  stalks  are  preferred.  The  canes, 
being  first  cut  into  pieces  of  four  or  five  feet 
in  length,  are  made  into  parcels,  and  thrown 
into  a  reservoir  of  mud  and  water  for  about  a 
fortnight,  to  soften  them ;  they  are  then  taken 
out  and  carefully  washed,  every  one  of  the 
pieces  being  again  cut  into  filaments,  which  are 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  dry  and  to 
bleach.  After  this  they  are  boile^  in  large 
kettles,  and  then  reduced  to  pulp  in  mortars, 
by  means  of  a  hammer  with  a  long  handle ; 
ur,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  by  submitting  the 
mass  to  the  action  of  stampers,  raised  in  the 
usual  way  by  cogs  on  a  revolving  axis.  The 
pulp  being  thus  far  prepared,  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance extracted  from  the  shoots  of  a  certain 
plant  is  next  mixed  with  it  in  stated  quantities, 
and  upon  this  mixture  chiefiy  depends  the 
quality  of  the  paper.  As  soon  as  this  has  taken 
place,  the  whole  is  again  beaten  together  until 
it  becomes  a  thick  viscous  liquor,  which,  after 
being  reduced  to  an  essential  state  of  consis* 
tenoy  by  a  further  admixture  of  water,  is  then 
transferred  to  a  large  reservoir  or  vat,  having 
on  each  side  of  it  a  drying  stove,  in  tiie  form 
of  the  ridge  of  a  house,  that  is,  consisting 
of  two  sloping  sides  touching  at  top.  These 
sides  arc  covered  externally  with  an  exceedingly 
siiioutli  coating  of  stucoo,  and  a  flue  passes 
through  the  brickwork,  so  as  to  keep  the  whole 
of  each  side  equally  and  moderately  warm.  A 
vat  and  a  stove  are  placed  alternately  in  the 
manufactory,  so  that  there  are  two  sides  of  two 
different  stoves  a4jacent  to  each  vat  The 
workman  dips  his  mould,  which  is  sometimes 
formed  merely  of  bulrushes,  cut  in  narrow 
strips  and  mounted  in  a  frame,  into  the  vat, 
and  then  raises  it  out  again,  the  water  passing 
off  through  the  perforations  in  the  bottom,  and 
the  pulpy  paper-stuff  remaining  on  its  surface. 
The  frame  of  the  mould  is  then  removed,  and 
the  bottom  is  pressed  against  the  sides  of  one 
of  the  stoves,  so  as  to  make  the  sheet  of  paper 
adhere  to  its  surface,  and  allow  the  sieve  (as 
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it  were)  to  be  withdrawn.  The  moisture,  of 
course,  speedily  evaporates  by  the  wanntb  of 
the  stove,  but  before  the  paper  is  quite  drj  it  is 
brushed  over  on  its  outer  surface  with  a  sixe 
nuide  of  rice,  which  also  soon  dries,  and  the 
paper  is  then  stripped  off  in  a  finished  state, 
having  one  surface  exquisitely  smooth,  H  being 
seldom  the  practice  of  the  Clhinese  to  write  or 
print  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  While  all 
this  is  taking  place,  the  moulder  has  made  a 
second  sheet,  and  pressed  it  against  the  side  of 
the  other  stove,  where  it  undergoes  the  opera- 
tion of  sizing  and  drying  precisely  as  in  the 
former  case.' 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Calendar$  of  the  JSr- 
chequer^  published  by  the  Record  Commioaion, 
it  is  stated  that '  some  of  the  letters  addressed 
to  Hugh  le  Despencer,  from  Gbwcony  (at  various 
periods  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.),  are  written 
on  very  stout  and  beautiful  vellum ;  others  on 
paper  of  a  sound  and  strong  fabric,  well  sized, 
and  such  as  may  altogether  be  called  a  good 
article.  And  altnough  in  the  Tower  there  are 
a  few  letters  upon  cotton  paper,  yet  parchment 
or  vellum  was  generally  used ;  and  these  are 
amongst  the  earliest  examples  of  any  continued 
correspondence  upon  the  more  commodious 
material,  which  in  England  was  very  rarely 
employed.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  the 
South  of  France,  the  supply  was  received  from 
the  Moorish  merchants  or  manufacturers  of 
Spain.'  *The  original  register  of  the  privy 
seal  of  Edward  the  Bkck  Prince  from  July,  20 
Edw.  III.,  to  January,  21  Edw.  HI.,  forming 
one  volume,  is  on  paper.' 

Modem  Paper  Manufacture. — ^The  precise 
period  at  which  the  manu&cture  of  paper  was 
introduced  into  Europe  appears  to  be  rather 
a  matter  of  uncertainty.  Paper-mills  moved 
by  water  power  were  in  operation  in  Tuscany 
at  the  b^;inning  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
and  at  Nuremberg  one  was  established  in  1390 
by  Ulman  Stromer,  who  wrote  the  first  work 
ever  published  on  the  art  of  paper-making. 
He  seems  to  have  employed  a  great  number  of 
persons,  all  of  whom  were  obfiged  to  take  an 
oath  that  they  would  not  teach  any  one  the  art 
of  paper-making,  or  make  it  on  their  own  ac- 
count In  the  following  year,  when  anxious  to 
increase  the  means  of  its  production,  he  met 
with  such  strong  opposition  from  his  work- 
men, who  would  not  consent  to  any  enlarge- 
ment of  the  mill,  that  it  became  at  length  re- 
quisite to  bring  them  before  the  magistrates,  by 
whom  they  were  imprisoned,  after  which  they 
submitted  b^  renewing  their  oaths.  Two  or 
three  centuries  later,  we  find  the  Dutch,  in  like 
manner,  so  extremely  jealous  with  respect  to 
the  manufacture,  as  to  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  moulds,  under  no  less  severe  a  penalty  than 
that  of  death. 

It  is  a  commonly  received  ovonion  that  the 
first  paper  mill  was  erected  in  feigland  during 
the  reisn  of  Elisabeth;  though  it  has  been 
asserted  that  the  first  mill  was  set  up  in 
the  z^gn  of  Charles  I.,  by  a  German  of  the 
name  of  Sir  John  Spilman  or  Spielman,  and  that 
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the  king  granted  him  a  patent,  with  a  aalaiy  of 
200/.  a  year.  Both  these  opinions  are  proved 
to  be  erroneous  hj  an  entry  in  the  privy  purse 
expenses  of  Henry  VII.,  dated  May  25th,  1498, 
published  in  the  Excerpta  ISstorica,  'For  a 
rewarde  geven  at  the  paper  mylne,  10«.  8<2.,' 
which  establishes  with  certainty  an  anterior 
date  of  full  fifty  years.  This  null  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  at  Stevenage,  in  Hertford- 
shire, by  John  Tate.  Dr.  Dibdin  gives  this 
account  of  Spilman  on  the  authority  of  Br. 
Harris;  but  the  statement  is  invahdated  by 
Mr.  Nicholls,  in  his  Prognaaet  of  Queen  ELisahetk^ 
who  has  reprinted  in  that  work  a  poem  of  the 
date  1688,  of  which  the  following  is  the  title : 
A  Description  and  playne  JHscourse  of  Paper^ 
and  the  whole  Benefitta  that  Paper  brings,  tpith 
Beheareall,  and  setting  foorth  in  Verse  a  Paper- 
myll  built  near  Darthford,  btf  an  high  Germttine, 
called  Matter  Spilman^  Jeweller  to  the  Queene't 
Majestie,  1588.  The  magnitude  of  Spielman's 
establishment  may  be  gathered  from  the  lines : 

Biz  hundred  men  ara  set  to  work  by  him. 
That  else  might  starve  or  seek  atooad  their  bread, 
Who  now  lire  well,  and  go  fnll  brave  and  trim, 
And  who  may  hoaak  they  are  with  paper  fed. 

In  Scotland,  in  1695,  a  company  was  formed 
for  the  manufacture  of '  white  writing  and  print- 
ing paper;*  the  original  'Articles  concluded 
and  agreed  upon  at  a  general  meeting  at  Edin- 
burgh, the  19th  day  of  August,'  are  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum.  Perhaps  no  other  ma- 
nufacture ever  remained  so  long  nearly  station- 
ary; in  fact,  says  Fairbaim  {MiUe  and  MiUwork, 
voL  ii.  p.  241),  'little  was  done  in  the  way  of 
perfection  till  the  middle  of  the  last  and  the 
oeginning  of  the  present  century.  Up  to  the 
latter  period  the  only  machinery  then  in  use 
was  the  rag  engine,  and  the  moiilds  and  felts 
as  practised  by  hand  in  single  sheets  from  the 
liquid  pulp.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing that  paper  has  been  made  in  this 
country  and  other  parts  of  Europe  from  two  to 
three  centuries,  few  if  any  improvements  till 
of  late  have  been  effected  in  the  shape  of  ma- 
chinery for  the  puipose  of  increasing  the  quan- 
tity and  reducing  the  cost  of  the  manufacture.' 

Such,  then,  says  Dr.  Ure,  'was  the  rude 
state  of  this  important  manufacture,  even  up 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
when  a  small  working  model  of  a  continuous 
machine  was  introduce  into  this  country  from 
France  by  Mr.  John  Gamble,  a  brother-in-law 
of  M.  l!ieger  Didot,  the  proprietor  at  that 
time  of  the  paper  manufactory  at  Essonne. 
The  individmu  to  whose  genius  we  owe  that 
beautiful  contrivance,  which  has  since  been 
adopted  wherever  the  want  which  it  was  de- 
siffned  to  remedy  has  been  trulj  felt,  and 
which  has  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree 
to  the  advancement  of  civilisation,  was  an  un- 
assuming clerk  in  the  establishment  of  M. 
Didot,  named  Louis  Robert^  who,  following  his 
favourite  pnzsait  of  inventing  and  improving, 
not  unfrequently  had  to  bear  the  reproach  of 
wasting  time  on  an  invention  that  could  never 
be  brought  to  perfection.  Fortunately,  however, 
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the  patience  and  attenticm  of  this  persevering 
man  were  at  length  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the 
completion  of  a  small  model  not  larger  than 
a  bird  organ,  which  enabled  him  to  produce 
paper  of  a  continuous  length,  although  but  the 
width  of  a  piece  of  tape.  So  successful  was 
this  performance,  that  his  employer,  instead  of 
continuing  to  thwart  his  progress,  was  now 
induced  to  afford  him  the  means  of  making  a 
model  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  in  a  few  months 
a  machine  was  completed  capable  of  making 
paper  the  width  of  Colombier  (twenty-four 
inches),  for  which  the  consumption  in  France 
was  very  great.  After  a  series  of  experiments 
and  improvements,  Louis  Robert  applied  to  the 
French  government  for  a  patent  or  brevet 
d'invention,  which  he  obtained  in  1799  for  a 
term  of  fifteen  years,  and  was  awarded  the  sum 
of  8,0U0  francs  as  a  reward  for  his  ingenuity. 
The  specification  of  this  patent  is  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Brevets  cCInventiima 
Expiris,  Shortly  afterwards  M.  Didot  pur- 
chased Louis  Robert's  patent  and  paper  ma- 
chine for  25,000  francs,  to  be  paid  by  instal- 
ments ;  but  not  fulfilling  his  engagements,  the 
latter  commenced  legal  proceedings,  and  re- 
covered possession  of  his  patent,  by  a  decision 
dated  June  23,  1801.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1800  M.  Didot  proposed  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Gamble,  that  patents  should  bo 
taken  out  in  England,  and  suggested  that  he 
being  an  Englishman,  and  holding  a  situation 
under  the  British  government^  would  in  all 
probability  accomphsh  it  without  much  diffi- 
culty. To  this  proposition  Mr.  Gamble  assented, 
and  in  the  month  of  March,  1801,  he  left  Paris 
for  London,  where,  happily  for  the  vigorous 
developement  of  this  project,  he  obtained  an 
introduction  immediately  upon  his  arrival  to 
one  of  tile  principal  wholesale  stationery  houses 
in  Great  Britain — a  firm  of  considerable  opu- 
lence— and  to  those  gentlemen  he  mentioned 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  his  visit,  at  the 
sam)  time  showing  them  several  rolls  of  the 
paper  of  great  length,  which  had  been  made  at 
Essonne  by  Robert's  machine,  and  which  in« 
duced  them  to  take  a  share  in  the  patent. 

'  The  firm  alluded  to  was  that  of  the  Messrs. 
Fourdrinier — ^a  name  which  has  indeed  become 
alike  famous  and  unfortunate — and  this  trans* 
action  it  was  which  first  connected  them  with 
the  paper  machine.  In  the  year  1801  Mr, 
Gamble  returned  to  Paris,  and  concerted  mea- 
sures with  M.  Leger  Didot  and  Louis  Robert, 
to  hare  the  working  model,  which  was  then  at 
Essonne,  sent  over  to  England  to  enable  him  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  other  machines ; 
and  the  following  year  M.  Didot  arriving  in 
London  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gamble  to  the 
Messrs.  Fourdrinier,  when  a  series  of  experi- 
ments for  improving  the  machine  was  at  once 
commenced.  But  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
arduous  olject  which  the  latter  gentlemen  then 
had  in  view,  thej  laboured  without  intermission 
for  nearly  six  years,  when,  after  incurring  an 
expense  of  60,000/.,  borne  exclusively  by  them, 
they  at  length  succeeded  in  giving  tome  further 
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organisation  and  connection  to  the  mechanical ' 
parts,  for  which  they  likewise  obtained  a 
patent^  and  finding  oTentnally  that  there  was' 
little  prospect  of  being  recompensed  for  labour 
and  risk,  or  eyen  reimbursed  their  expenses,  ' 
unless  parliament  should  think  proper  to  grant , 
an  extension  of  the  patent,  they  det^erminedupon 
making  a  fresh  application  to  the  legislature  for 
that  purpose.  But  it  would  appear  that,  although 
in  the  bill,  as  it  passed  tho  House  of  Commons, 
such  prolonged  period  extended  to  fourteen 
years,  in  the  Lords  it  was  limited  to  seven, 
with  an  understanding  that  such  term  should  be 
extended  to  seven  years  more  in  the  event  of  the 
patentees  proving,  upon  a  fnture  application, 
that  they  had  not  been  sufficiently  remunerated. 
No  such  application,  however,  was  made,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  standing  order  of  the  House  of 
liorcls,  placed  on  their  journal  subsequently 
to  the  passing  of  the  Act  This  regulation 
had  the  effect  of  depriving  the  Messrs.  Four- 
drinier  of  any  benefit  whatever  from  the  in- 
vention; and  ultimately,  so  great  were  the 
difficulties  they  had  to  encounter,  and  so 
little  encouragement  or  support  did  they  re- 
ceive, that  the  time  and  attention  required  to 
mature  this  valuable  invention,  and  the  large 
capital  which  it  absorbed,  were  the  means  of 
reducing  those  wealthy  and  liberal  men  to  the 
humiliating  condition  of  bankruptcy.' 

The  appUcation  of  paper  to  tne  purposes  of 
writing  and  printing,  and  the  fact  of  its  being 
indispensable  to  the  prosecution  of  the  latter, 
render  its  manufacture  of  the  highest  utility 
and  importance.  But,  even  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  its  value  is  very  considerable. 
France,  Holland,  and  Q-enoa  haa,  for  a  length- 
ened period,  a  decided  superiority  in  this  de- 
partment. As  the  finest  and  best  paper  is 
made  of  linen  rags,  its  quality  may  be  sup- 
posed to  depend,  in  a  considerable  degree,  on 
the  sort  of  linen  usually  worn  in  the  country 
where  it  is  manufactured;  and  this  circum- 
stance is  said  to  account  for  the  greater  white- 
ness of  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  papers  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  French  ana  Italians, 
and  still  more  of  the  Germans.  The  rags  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  writing  paper  in  Great 
Britain  are  collected  at  home ;  but  those  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  printing  paper 
are  imported  principally  from  France,  Italy, 
Hamburg,  and  the  Austrian  States. 

We  believe  that  it  was  owing  rather  to 
want  of  skill  than,  as  has  sometimes  been 
supposed,  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  linen 
of  this  country,  that  the  manufacture  of  paper 
was  not  carried  on  with  much  success  in 
England  till  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  our  supply  was  chiefly  imported  from 
the  Continent,  especially  from  France.  The 
manufacture  of  fine  writing  paper  is  said 
to  have  been  considerably  improved  by  the 
French  refugees  who  fled  to  this  countiy  in 
1685.  But  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  British 
Merchant  (vol.  ii.  p.  266),  that  hardly  any 
sort  of  paper,  except  brown,  was  made  here 
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before  the  Revolution.  In  1690,  however,  the 
manufacture  of  white  paper  waa  attempted; 
and,  within  a  few  years,  most  branches  were 
much  improved.  In  1721  it  is  supposed  that 
there  were  about  300,000  reams  of  paper  an- 
nually produced  in  Great  Britain,  which  was 
equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  con- 

sumption. 

Iba 
In  1836  the  weight  of  manu-^ 

factured  paper  that  had  paid  S       70,000,000 

duty  was       ...      J 
In  1845  it  had  risen  to     .        .     124,247,071 
In  1855  „        „  .        .     166,776,804 

In  1869  „  „  nearly  218,000,000 
And  in  six  years  more  it  may  1 

reach    .        .        .        .       j      800,000,000 

In  1808,  the  price  of  rags,  owing  to  the 
Continental  war,  was  Id,  per  lb. ;  and  the 
following  singular  announcement  was  pub- 
lished in  the  European  Magazine  for  October 
of  that  year :  *  Porters,  and  others  who  have 
the  charge  of  sweeping  shops  and  public 
offices,  are  desired  not  to  bum  or  destroy  any 
coverings  of  letters,  or  any  other  waste  paper, 
either  printed  or  written  (let  the  pieces  be  ever 
so  small^,  as  they  can  be  re-manufactured ;  and 
the  saving  them  will  not  only  increase  the 
quantity  of  paper,  but  be  a  handsome  per- 
quisite to  themselves.' 

In  1813  Dr.  Colquhoun  estimated  the  value 
of  paper  annually  produced  in  Great  Britain 
at  2,000,000/. ;  but  Mr.  Stevenson,  an  incom- 
parably better  authority  upon  such  subjects, 
estimated  it  at  only  half  this  sum.  Many 
thousand  persons  are  supposed  to  be  directly 
engaged  in  the  trade ;  and,  besides  the  workmen 
employed  in  the  mills,  the  paper  manufacture 
creates  a  considerable  demana  for  the  labour 
of  millwrights,  machinists,  smiths,  carpenters, 
iron  and  brass  founders,  wire-workers,  woollen 
manufacturers,  and  others  in  the  machineiy 
and  apparatus  of  the  mills.  Some  parts  of 
these  are  very  powerful,  and  subject  to  severe 
strain,  while  otner  parts  are  complicated  and 
delicate,  and  require  continual  renovation. 

Such  is  the  importance  of  this  branch  of 
industry,  that  to  every  appearance  its  increase  is 
circumscribed  only  by  tne  supply  of  the  mate- 
rials employed  in  the  manufacture. 

The  annual  consumption  of  rags  in  this 
countiy  alone  exceeds  120,000  tons,  three- 
fourths  of  which  are  imported,  Italy  and 
Germany  furnishing  the  principal  supplies. 

We  pass  on  from  this  brief  account  of  the 
history  and  statistics  of  paper  to  the  mechani- 
cal process  of  its  production ;  only  remarking 
that  many  articles  have  been  resorted  to  in  its 
manufacture :  '  Silks,  woollens,  flax,  hemp,  and 
cotton,'  says  Dr.  Ure,  'in  all  their  varied 
forms,  whether  as  cambric,  lact,  linen,  hoi- 
land,  fustian,  corduroy,  bagging,  canvas,  or 
even  as  cables,  are  or  can  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Still,  rags,  as  of  necessity  they  accumulate  and 
are  gathered  up  by  those  who  make  it  their 
business  to  collect  them,  are  very  far  from 
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Answering    the    pvrpofleB   of    paper-making. ' 
Rags    to    the    paper-maker    are    almost    as 
Tarious    in    point  of    quality    or    distinction 
as    the    materials    which    are    sought    after 
through  the  influence  of  fashion.     Thus  the 
paper-maker,  in  buying  rags,  requires  to  know 
exactly  of  what  the  bulk  is  composed.     If  he 
is  a  manufacturer  of  white  papers,  no  matter 
whether  intended  for  writing  or  printing,  silk 
or  woollen  rags  would  be  found  altogether 
useless,    inasmuch,   as    is    well    known,    the 
bleach    will    fail    to    act    upon    any  animal 
substance  whatever.     And  although  he  may 
purchase  even  a  mixture  in  proper  proportions, 
adapted  for  tlie  quality  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
supplying,  it  is  essential,  in  the  processes  of 
preparation,   that    they   shall    preyiously    be 
separated.     Cotton  in  its  raw  state,  as  may 
be  readily  conceived,  requires  far  less  prepara- 
tion than  a  strong  hempen  fabric ;  and  thus,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  paper-maker,  rags 
are  classed  under  different  denominations,  as, 
for  instance,  besides  fines,  and  seconds,  there 
are  thirds,  which  are  composed  of  fustians, 
corduroy,  and   familiar    fabrics;    stamps    or 
prints   (as  they  are  termed    by  the    paper- 
maker),   which  are  coloured  rags,  and  also 
innumerable    foreign  rags,  distinguished    by 
certain    well-known    marks,   indicating    their 
various  peculiarities.     It  might  be  mentioned, 
however,  that^   although  by  &r  the  greater 
portion  of  the  materials  employed  are  such  as 
have  been  already  alluded  to,  it  is  not  from  their 
possessing   any  exclusive  suitableness — since 
various  fibrous  vegetable  substances  have  fre« 
quently  been  used,  and  are,  indeed,  still  suc- 
cessfully employed — ^but  ratiier  on  account  of 
their  comparatively  trifling  value,  arising  from 
the  limited  use  to  which  they  are  otherwise 
applicable.'      The   same   writer   goes   on   to 
state,   that  'almost  every    species  of  tough 
fibrous,  vegetable,  and  even  animal  substance, 
has  at  one  time  or  another  been  employed; 
even  the  roots  of  trees,  their  bark,  the  bine 
of  hops,  the  tendrils  of  the  vine,  the  stalks 
of  the  nettle,  the  common  thistle,  the   stem 
of   the   hollyhock,    the    sugar-cane,    cabbage 
stalks,  beet-root,  wood  shavings,  sawdust,  hay, 
straw,  willow,  and  the  like.'     The  works  of 
the  marquis  de  Yilletta,  published   in  Lon- 
don,  1786,  in  24mo.,   are   printed  on  paper 
made  of  marshmallow;  ana  at  the  end  are 
specimens,  in   single  leaves,  of  paper  made 
from  the  nettle,   hops,   moss,  reed,   three   of 
three  species  of  conferrte,  couch  grass,  spindle 
trees,  wayfaring  tree,  elm,  lime  tree,  yellow 
willow,   sallow  willow,    poplar,   oak,   two  of 
burdock,  coltsfoot,  and  thistle. 

'All,'  says  Dr.  Ure,  'that  can  be  said  of 
the  suitableness  of  fibre  in  general,  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  very  few  words ;  any  vegetable 
fibre  having  a  corrugated  edge,  whidi  will 
enable  it  to  cohere  in  the  mass,  is  fit  for  the 
purpose  of  paper-making :  the  extent  to  which 
such  might  be  applied  can  solely  be  deter- 
mined by  the  question  of  cost  in  its  produc- 
tion ;  and  hitherto  everything  which  has  been 
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proposed  as  a  substitute  for  rags  haa  been 
excluded  either  by  the  cost  of  freight,  the 
cost  of  preparation,  or  the  expenses  combined.' 

Straw  Paper.—  Straw  is  occasionally  used,  in 
connection  with  other  materials,  such  as  linen 
or  cotton  rags,  and  even  with  considerable 
advantage,  provided  the  processes  of  prepara- 
tion be  tboroughly  understood. 

With  all  the  drawbacks  attending  the  pre- 
paration of  straw,  there  is  certainly  no  fibre  to 
compete  with  it  at  present  as  an  auxiliary  to 
that  of  rags.  A  thick  brown  paper,  of  tolerable 
strength,  may  be  made  from  it  cheaply ;  but  for 
printing  or  writing  purposes  only  an  inferior 
description  can  be  pixxluced,  and  of  little  com- 
parative strength  to  that  of  rag  paper.  Its 
chief  and  best  use  is  that  of  imparting  stiffiiess 
to  common  newspaper.  Some  manufacturers 
prefer  for  this  purpose  an  intermixture  of  straw 
with  paper  shavings,  and  others  in  place  of  the 
paper  shavings  give  the  preference  to  rags. 
The  proportion  of  straw  used  in  connection, 
with  rags  or  paper  shavings  varies  from  60  to 
80  per  cent. 

The  cost  at  the  present  time  of  producing 
two  papers  of  equal  quality,  one  entirely  from 
straw,  and  the  other  entirely  from  rags,  would 
be  very  nearly  equal ;  for  although  the  cost  of 
the  rags  would  be  at  least  17/.  per  ton,  and  the 
cost  of  the  straw  not  more  than  2/.  per  ton,  in 
addition  to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  pre- 
parihg  the  straw,  the  rags  would  only  waste 
one-third,  while  the  straw  would  waste  fully 
one-half.  Thus,  taking  into  consideration  the 
waste  which  each  undergoes  in  process  of 
preparation,  the  actual  cost  of  material  in 
producing  a  ton  of  paper  may  be  stated  re- 
latively as  25/.  for  rags,  and  4/.  for  straw. 
But  as  the  cost  of  preparation,  which  includes 
power,  labour,  and  chemicals,  is  so  much 
greater  in  the  case  of  the  straw — from  two 
to  three  times  as  much  as  that  of  rags — ^a 
similarity  of  value  is  thus  ultimately  attained. 
'  In  order  to  reduce  the  straw  to  a  suitable 
consistency  for  paper-making,  it  is  placed  in  a 
boiler,  with  a  large  quantity  of  strong  alkali, 
and  with  a  pressure  of  steam  equal  to  120  lbs. 
and  sometimes  to  150  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  the 
extreme  heat  being  attained  in  super-heating 
the  steam  after  it  leaves  the  boiler,  by  passing 
it  through  a  coiled  pipe  over  a  fire,  and  thus 
the  silica  becomes  destroyed,  and  the  straw 
softened  to  pulp,  which  after  being  freed  from 
the  alkali  by  washing  it  in  cold  water,  is  sub- 
sequently bleached  and  beaten  in  the  ordinary 
rag  engine,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer. 

Wood  Paper. — 'Two  inventions  have  been 
patented  for  manufacturing  paper  entirely  from 
wood.  One  process  consists  in  first  boiling  the 
wood  in  caustic  soda  lye,  in  order  to  remove  the 
resinous  matter,  and  then  washing  to  remove 
the  alkali;  the  wood  is  next  treated  with 
chlorine  gas  or  an  oxygenous  compound  of 
chlorine  in  a  suitable  apparatus,  and  washed 
to  free  it  from  the  hydrochloric  acid  formed ; 
it  is  now  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of 
caustic  soda,  which  converts  it  instantly  into 
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pulp,  which  has  onlv  to  he  washed  and 
bleached,  when  it  will  merely  require  to  be 
beaten  for  an  hoar  or  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
the  ordinary  beating  engine,  and  made  into 
paper.  The  other  invention  is  yeiy  simple, 
consisting  merely  of  a  wooden  box  enclosing  a 
grindstone,  which  has  a  roughened  surface, 
and  against  which  the  blocks  of  wood  are  kept 
in  close  contact  by  a  lever,  a  small  stream  of 
water  being  allowed  to  flow  upon  the  stone  as 
it  turns,  in  order  to  free  it  of  the  pulp,  and  to 
assist  in  carrying  it  off  through  an  outlet  at 
the  bottom.  Of  course,  the  pulp  thus  pro- 
duced cannot  be  employed  for  any  but  the 
coarser  kinds  of  paper.  For  all  writing  and 
printing  purposes,  which,  manifestly,  are  the 
most  important^  nothing  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered to  lessen  the  value  of  rags,  neither  is 
it  at  all  probable  that  there  will,  inasmuch  as 
rags,  of  necessity,  must  continue  accumulating, 
and  before  it  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
paper-maker  to  employ  new  material,  which 
IS  not  so  well  adapted  for  his  purpose  as 
the  old,  he  must  be  enabled  to  purchase  it 
for  considerably  less  than  it  would  be  worth 
in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics;  and, 
besides  all  this,  rags  possess  in  themselves  the 
very  great  advantage  of  having  been  repeatedly 
prepared  for  paper-making  by  the  numerous 
alkaline  washings  which  Uiey  necessarily  re- 
eeive  during  their  period  of  use.' 

The  rags  in  the  London  market  are  sold  to 
the  mani^acturers  according  to  their  respective 
quality,  the  principal  sorU  being  known  as 
fine,  second,  and  third  English  rags;  and 
SPFF,  SPF,  FF,  foreign  rags,  of  which,  how- 
ever, there  are  numerous  other  marks  or 
brands  according  to  the  country  or  port  from 
which  they  come.  The  finest  writing  papers 
are  made  principally  of  linen  rags,  but  cotton 
enters  more  or  less  into  the  composition  of  most 
printing  papers.  Even  the  strong  coarse  bags 
m  which  the  rags  are  packed,  and  the  coloured 
rags,  may,  by  improved  processes  in  bleaching, 
be  rendered  available  for  white  papers.  Of 
late  years  a  considerable  quantity  of  common 
printing  paper  has  been  manufactured  from 
straw,  and  the  esparto  or  Spanish  grass,  a 
fibrous  grass  which  grows  in  abun&nce  in 
some  of  the  sandy  tracts  by  the  sea-shore  in 
Spain,  has  also  been  successfully  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  cheaper  qualities  of 
printing  paper.  It  is  necessary  that  these  rsgs 
should  be  dusted;  and,  to  accomplish  this, 
they  are  placed  in  a  cylinder  formed  of  wire 
net,  turning  on  pivots  at  each  end,  and  enclosed 
in  a  box  which  receives  the  dust  as  it  falls 
through  the  net-work ;  their  sorting  then  takes 
place  over  a  table  frame  covered  with  wire  net, 
tiirough  which  the  dust  falls  into  a  box  beneath 
as  the  workwoman  proceeds  in  her  labours. 
In  sorting,  rags  are  cut  into  pieces  not 
exceeding  three  or  four  inches  square,  the 
parts  that  have  seams  being  thrown  into  a 
separate  heap,  as  dirt  so  frequently  lurks  in 
these  seams.  In  this  process  the  rags  are  scru- 
pulously sorted  according  to  their  texture  and 
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degree  of  strength,  notaoooirdingto  thdreolour; 

for,  were  they  not  carefully  arranged  by  this 
rule,  the  fine  in  texture  would  be  reduced  to  a 
pulp  long  before  the  coarse,  and  be  lost  in  the 
preparation ;  or,  if  preserved,  when  reduced 
to  pulp,  would  not  he  found  of  the  same  con- 
sistency as  the  coarser  sorts,  and  the  p«per 
when    manufactured    would    necessarily    be 
clouded  and  inferior.    It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  this  part  of  the  process  is  important. 
When  they  have  been  carefully  sorted,  and 
the  different  decrees  of  texture  have,  by  a 
longer  or  shorter  process,  been  reduced  to  s 
pulp  of  similar  consistency,  they  may  then  be 
mixed  together ;  but  this  cannot  be  previously 
done.    While  in  this  state  the   rags    often 
appear  so  dirty  and  discoloured  as  to  preclude 
all  hope,  to  an  inexperienced  eye,  that  they 
can  ever  assume  the  puritjr  of  that  beaudfiil 
fabric  so  valuable  to  the  artist  and  the  scribe. 
The  rags  are  at  first  worked  coarsely  with  a 
stream  of  water  running  through  the  engine, 
which  tends  effectually  to  wash  them,  as  also 
to  open  their  fibres ;  and  in  order  to  carry  off 
the  dirty  water,   what  is  termed  a  washing 
drum  is  frequently  employed,  consisting  of  a 
framework  covered  with  very  fine  wire  gause, 
in  the  interior  of  which,  connected  with  the 
shaft  or  spindle,  which  is  hollow,  are  two 
suction   tubes ;    and   thus,  on  the  principle 
of  the    siphon,  the    dirty  water   constantly 
flows   awa^  through  a  larger  tube  running 
down  outside  and  connected  with  that  in  the 
centre,  without  carrying  away  any  of  the  fibre. 
In  former  times  the  process  oi  gtu-bUaeking,  or 
exposing  the  rags  to  the  action  of  dilorine 
gas  in  a  dose  stone-chamber,  was  much  used. 
Of  late,  however,  the  bleaching  of  the  rags  is 
effected  by  steeping  them  in  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime.    The  rags,  after  being  washed, 
are  usually  emptied  into  a  receiver,  which  can 
be   placed  under  a  hydraulic  press,  and  are 
thus  deprived  of  any   superfluous  moisture. 
They  are  then  usually  passed  through  a  stfter 
or  duster  so  ss  to  remove  any  extraneous 
matter  as  far  as  possible,  after  which  they  ars 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  in  a 
poteher-engine,  and  then  left  to  bleach  in  the 
steeping  bins,  horn  which  the  liquor  can  be 
drawn  off  after    the    bleaching    process    is 
complete.    After  this  process  they  are  put 
into  the  beating  engines,  and  pass  through 
a  sort  of  trituration,  which  reduces  them  to 
a  coarse  and  imperfect  pulp,   which  is  called 
half  stuff  or  fint  stuff,   and   this  is    again 
levigated  until  it  assumes  the  appearance  of 
cream.    The  introduction  of  colouring  matter 
is  accomplished  by  its  intermixture  with  the 
pulp  while  in  process  of  beating  in  the  engine. 
Ultramarine  is  much  used  for  bluing  paper; 
but   smalt,  or  oxide  of  cobalt,  is  used    for 
some  writing  papers,  and  imparts  a  more  lasting 
colour  than  ultramarine. 

The  state  and  quality  of  this  pulp  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  final  perfection  of 
the  paper.  If,  in  the  levigation,  the  fibre 
should  have  been  so  entirely  destroyed  as  to 
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Tednce  it  to  a  powde^,  thd  paper  will  inevitably 
prove  liable  to  break,  moulder  away,  and  be 
rotten ;  and  thia  must  be  the  result,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  previous  exoellenoe  of  the 
material.  A  fibre  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  production  of  a  serviceable  paper.  But, 
unfortunately,  so  far  fram  efforts  being  made 
to  improve  its  consistency,  means  are  resorted 
to  for  the  sake  of  an  increased  profit,  which  de- 
teriorate it  almost  to  destruction :  we  mean  the 
introduction  of  plaster  of  Paris,  or  other  earthy 
substances,  into  the  pulp ;  and  this  can  never 
be  done  without  insuring  britUeness  and  want 
of  cohesion  as  the  result.  While  the  pulp  is  in 
this  state,  the  size,  now  usually  made  from 
saponified  resin,  is  introduced ;  ezceptinff  only 
in  the  manufacture  of  writing  paper,  and  then 
the  sheets  are  most  generally  sized  after  their 
ibrmation. 

Having  described  the  preparation  of  the  pulp, 
we  shall  pass  on  to  its  formation  into  paper ; 
which  operation  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds, 
hand-made  and  machine-made  paper.  In  the 
former  case,  the  fine  pulp,  or  stuff)  as  it  is 
technically  called,  is  transferred  into  a  chest  or 
large  tub  with  a  revolving  agitator;  thence 
into  a  vat,  usually  about  five  feet  in  diameter, 
and  two  and  a  half  feet  in  depth,  and  sus- 
tained at  a  proper  temperature  by  means  of 
steam.  During  the  whole  of  the  subsequent 
process  it  is  requisite  that  the  pulp  in  the  vat 
should  be  stirred  up  at  short  intervals,  to  keep 
it  of  an  equal  consistency.  There  are  three 
workmen  employed  in  this  stage  of  the  opera- 
tion, called  Uie  vatman  or  dipper,  the  eoucher, 
and  the  Itfter.  The  dipper  is  provided  with 
a  mould,  formed  of  weU-seasoned  mahogany, 
across  which  parallel  wires  are  stretched  dose 
together,  a  few  other  stronger  ones  being  also 
placed  at  right  angles  with  them,  and  at  some 
distance  from  each  other.  The  lines  formed  in 
the  paper  by  these  wires  are  called  water- 
marks;  but,  in  the  modem  improvement  of 
wove  paper,  these  are  avoided  bv  using  wire 
cloth  woven  in  a  loom,  which,  being  tightly 
stretched  over  the  frame,  produces  no  water- 
mark. This  mould  is  provided  with  another 
frame,  called  a  deckle,  which  fits  it  exactly, 
and  forms  a  botmdair  line  to  the  sheet  of 
paper,  which  would  otherwise  have  a  rough  and 
jHgged  edge.  This  contrivance,  by  supplying 
an  edge  to  the  mould,  gives  it  the  character  of 
a  sieve,  which  enables  the  dipper  (after  he  has 
dipped  the  mould  into  the  vat,  and  taken  in  a 
suincient  quantity  of  the  pulp,  and  given  it  a 
gentle  motion  to  equalise  its  thickness)  to  drain 
the  water  away ;  he  then  removes  the  deckle, 
replaces  it  on  another  mould,  and  proceeds 
as  before ;  whilst  the  second  workman,  the 
coucher,  removes  the  sheet  of  paper  thus  made 
on  to  a  felt,  being  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  and 
then  returns  the  mould  to  the  dipper,  who,  in 
the  meantime,  has  been  operating  with  another 
mould,  and  forming  another  sheet :  tbey  thus 
exchange  the  moulds,  the  one  dipping,  and  the 
other  couching,  until  they  have  completed  six 
quires  of  paper,  which  is  called  a  poet.    When 
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this  quantity  is  completed,  the  heap  is  conveyed 
to  the  vat  press,  ana  subjected  to  heavy  pres- 
sure. The  six  quires  remain  in  the  vat  press 
until  the  dipper  and  the  coucher  have  per- 
fected another  post,  when  they  are  removed  to 
give  place  to  it ;  and  then  the  office  of  the  third 
workman,  the  lifter,  commences.  He  separates 
the  sheets  of  paper  from  the  felts,  and  forms 
them  into  a  pile,  which  is  again  subjected  to  a 
second  press,  which  detaches  from  them  a  great 
quantity  of  moisture.  Here  it  remains  until 
the  workmen  are  prepared  to  replace  it  with  a 
similar  quantity,  when  it  is  taken  to  the  drying 
rooms,  and  hung  up  on  lines  to  dry.  These 
lines  are  carefully  covered  with  wax,  both  to 
prevent  adhesion  and  contraction ;  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  windows  should  be  strictly  attended 
to,  that  the  drying  may  not  proceed  too  rapidly. 
This  being  accomplished,  it  is  taken  down, 
shaken,  to  make  the  dust  fall  out,  and  to  sepa- 
rate the  sheets  £rom  each  other,  and  laid  up  in 
heaps  ready  to  be  sized.  The  size  is  prepared 
of  a  due  consistence,  twice  filtered,  and  a  por* 
tion  of  alum  added.  The  workman  dips  a 
handful  of  the  sheets,  holding  them  open  at 
the  edges,  that  they  may  more  equally  imbibe 
the  moisture,  and  after  this  process  they  are 
again  subjected  to  the  press.  They  are  after- 
wards dried,  sorted,  brought  under  repeated 
and  excessive  pressure,  and  finally  made  up 
into  quires  and  reams. 

But  as  the  process  of  paper-making  must 
necessarily  be  comparatively  slow  when  prac- 
tised by  hand,  machinery  (described  above) 
has  been  resorted  ta  One  of  these  machines 
can  produce  an  enormous  length  of  paper  per 
minute ;  and  it  is  this  whidi  enables  us  to 
enter  into  competition  with  the  foreign  market^ 
which  we  could  not  otherwise  do,  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  the  value  of  manual  labour. 
In  the  old  method,  it  took  three  months  after 
receiving  the  rags  into  the  mill  to  complete 
the  paper:  by  the  machine,  they  can  receive 
the  rags  on  one  day,  and  deliver  the  paper 
made  from  them  on  the  next. 

The  stuff,  having  been  prepared  and  bleached 
in  an  expeditious  manner  by  machinery,  is 
emptied  into  the  chest  or  tub,  F,  as  before, 
ana  thence  is  delivered  gradually  into  the  vat, 
where  it  is  kept  in  continual  motion  by  means 
of  revolving  fans,  called  hogs,  Gt.  The  pulp 
is  conveyed  from  this  reservoir  by  a  lifter, 
H,  a  cast-iron  wheel  in  a  wooden  case  having 
a  number  of  buckets  affixed  to  its  circum- 
ference. The  trough,  I,  placed  beneath  the 
endless  wire,  K,  is  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  water  which  drains  away  from  the  pulp 
during  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  this 
water  is  returned  by  a  conducting  spout  to  the 
lifter,  where  by  a  rotation  of  the  buckets  both 
the  pulp  and  back-water  become  again  thorough- 
ly mixed,  and  are  raised  by  the  lifter  through 
the  spout,  L,  into  the  trough,  M,  where  the 
pulp  IS  strained  by  means  of  a  sieve  or  knotter. 
The  long  cascade  or  continuous  stream  of 
pulp,  regulated  with  reference  to  the  proposed 
thickness  of  the  paper  to   be  made,  gently 
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:t  is  roKirtcd  ti\  br  meuui  of  i,  loit  of 
;  crank,  Thich  gires  the  veb  &  gentle  Tibntocj 
motion  at  ihort  intervala,  wid  diffliaefl  the  liquid 
palp  eTcnly  over  the  Eorf&ee.  At  the  tnl 
nesreBt  to  the  trough  the  pulp  U,  of  course, 
perfectly  fluid  ;  bnt,  as  the  »eb  triTel*  on,  tlie 
moiBtnre  paitiUlj  sinks  thFOUgh  the  fine  apa- 
tnres  of  the  webbing,  uid  the  material  coago- 
latea.  There  hu  beeo  t.  bshioD  prarslent  of 
Ute  years  of  haviDg  pipet  harrtd  or  laid: 
this  appeusnce  is  giTea  at  thia  jnnctiire. 
While  yetnioiat.juBt  before  pM«ij;g  from  tht 
wire  webbing,  it  is  subjected  to  the  preunrr  cf 
S  wire  roller,  which  gires  the  indentatloDi  of 
the  atripea  or  lines;  this  ^linder  is  called  i 
dandy  roller,  P ;  it  is  r«e«ved  off  this  from 
the  wirs  ganis  by  a  contiDaoD*  felt,  S,  whirl) 
conducts  it  tlirough  two  pain  of  prmng 
roUen.  This  process  answers  to  the  wet  pre™ 
in  the  hand-nude  paper ;  and  formaly  tliii 
was  the  terminatioD  of  the  labonn  of  tlie 
machinu,  the  remaining  woA  of  drying,  *c. 
being  accomplished  by  hand.  But  an  ia- 
calcnlable  iroproremeat  waa  aehiered  by  tlis 
addition  of  the  drring  rollers.  Theae  art 
cylinders  of  polished  metal,  which  efiect  in  i 
few  momenta  the  perfect  drying  of  the  paper. 
While  yijt  moiit,  the  paper  paaaea  orer  the 
first,  moderately  wifm,  heated  by  injected 
gain  orer  the  second,  of  larger  dii- 
graater  warmth  ;  and  again  orer  tli« 
others,  with  an  augmented  heat.  The  paper  ii 
perfectly  dry,  and,  passing  orer  Ibe 
glazing  rollera,  its  manufacture  is  completed. 
The  final  action  of  this  wonderfol  machine  ii 
to  wind  the  paper  ronnd  a  laat  roller  or  net, 
which  when  fnll  is  exchanged  for  another,  ami 
ancceasirely.  If  the  paper  ia  iuteinled  for 
printing  purposes,  it  can  be  tmd  inffieieDlly 
•-  the  pulp,  by  an  admixture  of  alum,  soda,  sod 
■in.  or  the  like ;  bnt  if  it  is  to  serre  U 
riling  paper,  it  has  to  undergo  a  more 
effeGtnal  method  of  siiiag ;  the  size  in  this  case 
being  parings  obtained  from  tanners,  cutrien, 
and  parchment  makera.  aa  employed  in  the 
'  hand-made  papers.  Animal  size,  trbieh 
itisl  for  all  good  writing  papers,  cannot 
lent  be  employed  in  the  proceaa  of 
mannbcturing  paper  by  the  machine  without 
iqjury  to  the  fells,  and  it  therefore  Incomes 
DMessary  to  pass  the  web  of  paper,  after  it 
haa  been  dried  by  the  cylinders,  thiY>Dgh  the 
siie  reservoir  and  thence  orer  the  skeleton 
drams  of  the  drying  chamber,  as  *hom  in  the 

Here  the  work  of  the  madiine  is  Bnished, 
and  the  paper,  being  in  long  weba  of  many 
yaids,  requina  to  be  cut  into  sheets.  Aft" 
different  methods  bad  been  tried,  a  supple- 
mentary machine  was  iuTented.  which  rDceits 
the  web  from  off  the  reel  on  to  a  drum,  cuts 
it  into  sheets  of  proper  lengths  with  s  eirenlar 
knifp,  continually  revolviDg,  while  the  divided 
web  proceeds ;  and  these  sbeeta  are  receiTed  and 


w  perfect  equalisatian,  a  second 


ibproceeds;  and  these  sbeeta  at 
placed  in  regular  heaps  by  children. 

The  manufiicture  of  the  paper  bong  (Imi 
completed,  the  sheeta  are  erparately  ei — ' — ' 
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And  ewerj  knot  o^  blemish  earefiilly  removed, 
the  tarn  or  damaged  ones  being  laid  apart  In 
this  state  they  are  subjected  to  the  aetion  of  a 
powerful  press,  in  the  fall  and  open  size  of  the 
sheet:  they  are  then  eonnted  into  quires  of 
twenty-four  sheets,  which  are  folded  in  the 
middle,  and  put  into  reams,  each  ream  contain- 
ing twenty  quires,  of  which  the  two  on  the  out- 


the  Terdiet  And  another  instance  ooeorred 
at  Messina,  where  the  monks  of  a  certain 
monastery  exhibited,  with  great  triumph,  a 
letter  as  being  written  by  the  Virgin  Mazy  with 
her  own  hand.  Unludoly  for  them,  however, 
this  was  not,  as  it  easily  might  hare  been, 
written  upon  the  ancient  papyrus,  but  on  paper 
made  of  rags.    On  one  occanon  a  visitor,  to 


side  are  made  up  of  twenty  sheets  each  from  the 
damaged  sheets  that  were  thrown  out.  In  this 
state  they  are  again  pressed,  and  finally  tied 
up  in  coarse  paper  wrappera  These  wrap- 
pers were  formerly  stamped  by  the  excise- 
man ;  the  Act  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  e.  52  charging 
the  paper  with  an  excise  duty  of  three  half- 
pence a  pound. 

Although  the  machinery  of  a  paper  mill  will 
sometimes  reach  to  a  length  of  a  thousand 
feet,  the  quantity  of  mMhinery  (says  Dr. 
Fairbaim)  is  not  considerable  when  compared 
with  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  the  textile 
fabrics ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  paper 
machine,  the  drying,  cutting,  and  siaing  ma- 
chines, a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  so 
far  as  its  mechanism  is  concerned,  is  almost 
ezdusiTely  a  piece  of  well-constructed  mill- 
work.  The  other  parts  of  the  manufacture 
belong  to  the  chemut,  b(^  before  and  after 
the  mechanical  operations  have  been  efiected. 

Slotting  paper,  filtering  paper,  and  the  like, 
are  rendered  absorbent  by  the  free  use  of 
woollen  rags  and  the  absence  of  size. 

Kice  paper  is  not  an  artificial  production. 
[RiCB  Pafsk.] 

Connected  with  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
says  Dr.  Ure,  '  there  is  one  point  of  consider- 
able interest  and  importance,  and  that  is  what 
is  commonly,  but  erroneously,  termed  the  water- 
mark,  which  may  be  noticed  in  the  7Vm«8 
newspaper.  Bank  of  England  notes,  cheques, 
and  bills,  as  also  in  every  poetage  and  receipt 
Ubel  of  the  present  day.  Water-marks  have 
at  various  periods  been  the  means  of  detecting 
frauds,  forgeries,  and  impositions,  in  our  courts 
of  law  and  elsewhere,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
protection  they  affi>rd  in  the  instances  already 
referred  to,  such  as  bank  notes,  cheques,  receipt, 
bill,  and  postage  stamps.  The  celebrated 
Gurran  once  distinguished  himself  in  a  case 
which  he  had  undertaken,  by  shrewdlv  referring 
to  the  water-mark,  which  effectually  determined 
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whom  this  was  shown,  observed,  with  affected 
solemnity,  that  the  letter  involred  also  a  mi- 
racle, for  the  paper  on  which  it  waa  written 
was  not  in  existenee  until  several  centuries 
after  the  death  of  the  Virgin.' 

The  various  sizes  of  paper  have,  in  some 
instances  at  least,  derived  their  names  &om 
the  water-marks  used  at  the  periods  of  their 
manufacture.  Thus  pot^  from  the  mark  of  the 
jug,  in  paper  manufactured  in  1640-1660 ; 
/otiscap,  a  later  device;  poet,  from  a  post> 
horn,  about  1670.  The  water-mark  in  Gaxton's 
GOrfM  and  Playe  of  the  Cheeee,  and  common  in 
works  niinted  by  him,  was  a  letter  9  sur* 
mounted  by  a  staff. 

The  perfection  to  which  water-mariu  have 
been  brought  is  shown  bv  the  following  mode, 
quoted  from  Dr.  Ure,  ana  adopted  by  the  Sank 
of  England :  '  To  produce  a  line  water-mark 
of  any  autograph  or  crest,  we  might  either 
engrave  the  pattern  or  device  first  in  some 
yielding  surface,  precisely  as  we  should  en- 
grave a  copper-plate  for  printing,  and  after- 
wards, by  immersing  the  plate  in  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  eleetrotyping  it 
in  the  usual  way,  allow  the  interstices  of 
the  engraving  to  give  as  it  were  a  casting 
of  pure  copper,  and  thus  an  exact  repre- 
sentation of  the  original  device,  which,  upon 
being  removed  from  the  plate,  and  affixed 
to  the  surface  of  the  wire-gauze  forming  the 
mould,  would  produce  a  oozresponding  im- 
pression in  the  pa[)er:  or,  supposing  perfect 
identity  to  be  essential,  as  in  the  case  of  a  bank 
note,  we  might  engrave  the  design  upon  the 
surface  of  a  steel  die,  taking  care  to  cut  those 
parts  in  the  die  deepest  which  are  intended  to 
give  greater  effect  in  the  paper,  and  then^  after 
having  hardened,  and  otnerwise  properly  pre- 
pared the  die,  it  would  be  placedunder  a  steam 
hammer  or  other  stumping  apparatus,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  what  is  technically  termed 
h  force,  which  is  required  to  assist  in  trans- 
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ferring  an  impnttion  from  the  die  to  a  piste 
of  ahmt  brus.  This  being  done,  the  die,  with 
the  mould-plate  in  it,  would  next  be  taken  to 
a  perforatmg  or  cutting  machine,  where  the 
back  of  the  mould-plate— that  is,  the  portion 
which  projects  abore  the  face  of  the  die — 
would  be  remoyed,  while  that  portion  which 
was  impressed  into  the  desisn  eiigraren  would 
remain  untouched,  and  uub  being  subse- 
quently taken  from  the  interstices  of  the  die 
and  placed  in  a  frame  upon  a  backing  of  fine 
wire-doth,  becomes  a  mould  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  of  the  pattern  which  is 
desired,  or  for  the  production  of  any  water- 
mark, autograph,  crest,  or  device,  howeyer 
complicated. 

*  Light  and  shade  are  occasioned  by  a  yeiy 
similar  process,  but  one  which  perhaps  requires 
a  little  more  care,  and  necessarily  becomes  some- 
what more  tedious.  For  instance,  in  the  former 
case  the  pulp  is  distributed  equally  throughout 
the  entire  surface  of  the  wire  forming  the 
mould,  whereas  now  we  haye  to  oontriTe  the 
means  of  increasing  to  a  yery  great  nicety  the 
thickness  or  distribution  of  the  pulp,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  proyision  for  the  water's 
draining  away.  This  has  been  accomplished  by 
first  taking  an  electrotype  of  the  raised  surface 
of  any  model  or  design,  and  again,  from  that, 
farming  in  a  similar  manner  a  matrix  or  mould, 
both  of  which  are  subsequently  mounted  upon 
lead  or  gutta  percha,  in  order  that  they  may 
withstand  the  pressure  which  is  required  to  be 
put  upon  them  in  giving  impression  to  a  sheet 
of  yery  fine  copper  wire-gauze,  which,  in  the 
form  of  a  mould,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
yatman,  suffices  ultimately  to  produce  those 
beautiful  transparent  effects  in  paper  pulp. 
The  word  Five  in  the  centre  of  the  Bank  of 
England  note  is  produced  in  the  same  man- 
ner; the  deepest  shadows  in  the  water-mark 
being  occasioned  by  the  deepest  encraving 
upon  the  die,  the  lightest  by  the  shallow- 
est, and  so  forth ;  the  die  being  employed  to 
giye  impression  by  means  of  the  stamping 
press  and  force  to  the  fine  wire-gauze  itself 
niudi  by  this  means,  provided  the  die  be  pro- 
perly out,  is  acoomphshed  tax  more  success- 
fully than  by  any  other  process,  and  with 
the  additions!  advantage  of  securing  perfect 
identity. 

'It  may  be  interesting  to  call  attention  to 
the  contrast  as  regards  the  method  of  mould- 
making  originally  practised,  and  that  which 
has  recently  been  adopted  by  the  Bank  of 
England.  In  a  pair  of  five-pound  note  moulds, 
prepared  by  the  old  process,  there  were  8  curved 
borders,  16  figures,  168  large  waves,  and  240 
letters,  which  had  all  to  be  separately  secured 
by  the  finest  wire  to  the  waved  surface.  There 
were  1,056  wires,  67,684  twists,  and  the  same 
repetition  where  the  stout  wires  were  intro- 
duced to  support  the  under  surface.  Therefore, 
with  the  backing,  laying,  large  waves,  figures, 
letters  and  borders,  before  a  pair  of  moulds 
was  completed,  there  were  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  stitches,  most  of  which  are  now 
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avoided  1^  the  neir  |MtflBt  Bat  ftiftlMr,  by 
this  multitudinous  stitching  and  sewing,  the 
parts  were  never  placed  precisely  in  the  same 
position,  and  the  water-mark  was  consequently 
never  identical.  Now,  the  same  die  givea 
impression  to  the  metal  which  transfers  it  to 
the  water-mark,  with  a  certainty  of  identity 
unattainable  before,  and,  one  could  almost  say, 
never  to  be  surpassed.' 

Paper  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
writing,  printing,  and  wrapping;  the  former 
into  five  divisions,  viz.  cream  wove,  yellow 
wove,  blue  wove,  cream  laid,  and  blue  laid  ; 
the  printing  into  tew,  laid  and  woye;  the 
wrapping  into  four — ^blue,  purple,  brown,  and 
whited  brown* 

Inddible  Cheque  Paper  has  been  patented  at 
yarious  periods  during  the  last  forty  years  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  obetedes  to  the  frau- 
dulent alteration  of  the  amount  and  intent  of 
bankers*  cheques  and  drafts.  One  of  the  latest 
modes,  that  of  Mr.  Bobert  Barclay,  is'  performed 
by  a  process  of  manufacturing  a  white  writing 
paper  on  which  writing  ink  is  stated  to  be 
unalterable  for  fraudu^t  purposes  by  any 
existing  chemical  process.  He  inconorates  in 
the  paper  an  insolnble  feno-cyanioe  and  aa 
insoluble  salt  of  manganese,  and  provides 
against  the  discolouration  of  the  pi^wr  in  the 
sizing  process  (which  has  been  a  serioua 
objection  in  practice  to  the  use  of  the  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium)  by  discarding  the  use  of 
alum,  and  sizing  the  paper  by  the  acetate 
of  alumina  in  lieu  of  it.  Writing  placed  upon 
this  paper  strengthens  in  intensity  when  ex- 
poaed  to  damp,  sea  air,  or  water,  inflnenoea 
which  ordinarily  cause  common  writing  ink  to 
frde  and  become  illegible.  This  paper  has 
b^en  examined  and  reported  ujpon  favourably  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  saentiflc  men  of  the 
day,  but  it  has  not  been  generally  adonted. 

The  paper  du^  was  first  imposed,  out  only 
for  two  years,  in  1606,  during  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  and  consisted  of  20  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  on  English,  and  26  per  cent,  on  im- 
ported paper,  parchment,  and  pasteboard.  Hie 
10th  of  Anne  imposed  the  first  tax  upon  news- 
papers and  advertisements,  and  also  a  tax 
upon  paper  and  foreign  books,  dividing  paper 
into  twelve  qualities,  taxing  each  acceding  to 
ito  vidue.  The  first  year  it  produced  only 
13,748/.  6s.  9d.  (Bibles,  Pteyer-books,  and 
Confessions  of  Faith  were  exempted).  In  1803» 
paper  was  divided  into  only  two  qualities. 
The  Act  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  52  imposed  a  uni- 
form dut^  of  1^.  per  pound,  and  the  eflcct 
was  to  raise  the  revenue  from  this  source  from 
790,777/.  in  1836  to  1,244,723/.  in  1867.  In 
1840  an  additional  6  per  cent,  was  impoeed ; 
but  in  1861  the  tex  was  repealed. 

when  the  duty  on  paper  was  charged  accord- 
ing to  the  size,  the  exact  dimensions  of  the 
sheete  was  insisted  upon ;  but  when  the  mode 
of  imposing  the  duty  was  changed  fnm  size 
to  weight,  the  makers  began  to  vary  the  size. 
The  following  table  shows  what  the  cUmenaions 
ought  to  be :  — 
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rmpMtal  WiMar 
Sapcr  ltoj«l  do. 
TUtytl  da. 

Mwlium        dob 

DVDIT  dok 

Thick  and  Thin  Pmc 
Foolwsp'  . 
rtm    •       •       • 
Extra  I.af|«  Port 

TaMi. 

DoaUo  Atiai    . 

IXmy  • 

Copvo 

Fooiwap 

Utrl«F( 

^ott    . 

Onnd      Eaala,      or 

DoMbla  Ktophant 
CoIttnUor  • 
AibM  . 

Do,  Small  . 
Imporlal  •  • 
9upcr  Royal 

Hoyal 

iiraiy  • 

«hort  Dnny     . 
Crowa        • 
LamFaB 
Svuii  do. 
Elc|»hant  . 

Third  TabU, 
Doablo  Dnaj  • 
Rojal     da 

Inflnier  RoTal  . 
Kfdlwii 
I>«ii7,  Sliic<«    • 


In. 

89 

IM 

l»l 

17 

16 

IS 

1* 

1* 


65 

1&4 

i« 


In. 


37 
24 
334 
90 

i!i 

21 


814 
90 


17 

14 

15 

93A 

23} 


96 

i»4 

30 

II* 


17 
1« 

40 

IJ' 

SI 

80i 

97* 

18 

24 

93 

904 

90 

?A 

98 


884 

It** 
36 

944 

9S 

39 


DMnr.Sla^o 
DooSUCrovB 
Silvia  daw 
DmjTinaa 
Crown  do. 
DonUaPott 


F0mrthTmUt, 

Cartrtdga  . 

Do.     Sqoara     . 

Diu      •        •        •        ■ 

Etophaat,  Conunan . 

Rogar,  Bin* 

Do.    da.  Snail 

Do     do.  DHnyttso 
iDo.    do.  Crowarfsa 
'  PurpK  Royal 

Bla*  Bophaol 

Do.    Royal 

Da    Dnay 

Do.    Crown 

FV»TMt. 

Royal  HandttMak 
Royal  Hand 
LombcrBand  . 
Dovblo  TwwpooDd 
Siitflo   do.     da 
MlddlaHand.daablo 
Middlo  Hand 
Small  Bandidoubla. 
SmaUHaod 
Coaplet,  pound 
Do.        half  paoad 
Imporlal  Cap    . 
HaTon  Cap        • 
Bag  Cap    . 
Katlsh  Cap     . 
Four  PouacU 
Small  Cap . 
DoaUa  nnr  Pound* 
SiaglalVo  Pauadt . 


90 
15 

J? 

17 


91 

33 


16 

194 

33 

194 

17 

16 


94 

34 
93 
84 
16 
33 
33 
99 

191 
19 

e 

99 

94 

934 

9l" 

90 

90 

38 

16 


in.  I 

311 

80^ 

90 

99 

90 

364 


M 
964 

94 
38 
33 

97 

33 

90 

944 

26 

244 

39 

80 


in 

18 
16 
11 
21 
16 
30 
16 
10 

74 
33 

90 
19 
18 
16 
15 
90 
19 


Paper  <3o«l.  A  pecoliar  Tariety  of  lig- 
nite, consisting  of  a  bitominons  shale,  splitting 
readily  into  fSms  or  leaves  not  thicker  than 
paper.  This  variety  is  chiefly  found  in  Ger- 
many, near  Bonn,  at  the  base  of  the  newer 
tertiary  brown  coals  of  that  district  Not 
nnfrequently  a  kind  of  polishing  slate  is  found 
between  the  laminn  of  the  paper  coal.  This 
mineral  being  silica  in  an  extremely  fine  state 
of  division,  is  probably  of  contemporaneous 
origin,  and  has  perhaps  some  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  deposit  and  the  existence  of  this 
peculiar  form  of  lignite. 

Vapar  Kanglnffi.  This  important  and 
elegant  substitute  for  the  ancient  kangingB  of 
tapestry  or  cloth  came  into  use  about  two 
hundred  yean  ago.  The  manufacture  has  been 
raised  by  a  succession  of  improvements  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection. 

The  paper  is  commonly  printed  or  stained 
with  wooden  blocks.  The  blocks  are  prepared 
by  the  pattern  being  marked  on  the  face,  the 
remainder  being  cut  away,  or  by  small  pieces  of 
metal  being  in  part  inserted  in  the  blocks.  The 
paper  is  stained  by  the  surface  of  the  blocks 
being  dipped  in  colour,  and  laid  on  the  paper, 
which  has  been  previously  covered  with  a  thin 
coat  of  colour.  In  the  cheaper  kinds  of  paper 
hangings,  a  coloured  paper  is  used  to  print  on. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  paper  hangings 
are  now  produced  by  steam  maehineiy;  the 
patterns  are  produceid  by  inserting  metal  in 
cylinders,  which  are  placed  near  each  other. 
The  paper  is  printed  by  being  passed  over 
or  under  the  series  of  cylinders,  which,  being 
heated,  d^  the  colours  instantly,  so  that  a 
long  length  of  paper  is  put  into  the  machine 
plain,  and  ahnost  in  an  instant  of  time  it  comes 
out  at  the  other  side  a  length  of  finished  paper 
hangings  of  a  dosen  or  even  twenty  clours,  fit 
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to  be  hun^.  The  papers  are  sometimes  printed 
with  varnish  or  size,  and  gilt  or  copper  leaf 
applied ;  or  bisulphide  of  tin  (aurum  mimvwm) 
is  dusted  over  so  as  to  adhere  to  the  pattern ; 
and  in  what  are  called  ftoek  papers,  dyed 
wools  minced  into  powder  are  similarly  ap- 
plied. Powdered  steatite  or  French  chalk  is 
used  as  the  ground  for  satin  papers,  the  gloss 
being  produced  by  the  ground  being  rubbed  or 
polished.  Striped  papers  are  sometimes  made 
by  passing  the  paper  rapidly  under  a  trough, 
which  has  parallel  slits  m  its  bottom,  through 
which  the  colour  is  delivered ;  and  a  number 
of  other  very  ingenious  and  beautiful  contri- 
vances have  lately  been  applied  in  this  im- 
portant branch  of  art.  The  invention  of  the 
paper  machine,  by  which  any  length  of  paper 
may  be  obtained,  effected  a  great  change  in 
paper  hangings,  which  could  formerly  only  be 
printed  upon  separate  sheets,  and  were  much 
more  inconvenient  to  print  as  well  as  to  apply 
to  the  walls. 

Paper  Moneyt  In  Political  Economy, 
this  term  is  generally  used  to  denote  the  issues 
of  banks  as  well  convertible  as  inconver- 
tible. But  some  economists,  and  in  particular 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Tooke,  whose  authority  on 
all  banking  questions  stands  desenedly  high, 
employed  this  expression  in  a  peculiar  sense 
for  inconvertible  paper  only,  using  mreidatin^ 
credit  to  denote  bills  of  exchange  and  securi- 
ties analogous  to  them.  [Baux;;  Cvbbskcjt; 
ExctfiKOB,  Bill  of  ;  Mohst.] 

Paper  arantllae.    [Aboohaitt.] 

Papier  Koare.  Paper  impregnated  with 
a  sweetened  solution  of  arseniate  of  potash  is 
used,  under  the  above  name,  as  a  fiy-pdson. 

Papier-m&oh^  (Fr.).  A  name  given  to 
articles  manufactured  of  the  pulp  of  paper,  or 
of  old  paper  ground  up  into  a  pulp,  with  other 
materials,  and  moulded  into  various  forms. 
This  article  has  been  used  upon  an  extensive 
scale  for  the  manufacture  of  mouldings,  ro- 
settes, and  other  architectural  ornaments; 
pilasters,  capitals,  and  even  figures  as  large  as 
life,  have  also  been  made  of  it.  It  is  lighter, 
more  durable,  and  less  brittle  and  liable  to 
damage  than  plaster,  and  admits  of  being 
coloured,  gilt,  or  otherwise  ornamented.  An- 
other material,  similar  to  papier-mAch^  and 
extensively  used,  is  called  eart4m  pierre. 
Another  kind  of  papier-mAch^  consists  of 
sheets  of  paper  pasted  or  glued  and  power- 
fully pressed  together,  so  as  to  acquire  when 
dry  the  hardness  of  board,  and  yet  to  admits 
while  moist,  of  curvature  and  flexure;  tea- 
trays,  waiters,  snuff-boxes,  and  similar  ar- 
ticles are  thus  prepared,  and  afterwards  care- 
fully covered  bv  japan  or  other  varnishes,  and 
often  beautifully  ornamented  by  figures  or 
landscapes  and  other  devices,  &e.,  inlaid  oeoa- 
sionally  with  mother  of  pearL  A  mixture  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  quicklime,  and  glue,  or  white 
of  egg,  with  the  pmp  for  papier-i^h^,  renders 
it  to  a  great  extent  waterproof ;  and  the  ftizther 
addition  of  borax  and  ^losphate  of  iRxIa  con- 
tributes to  make  it  almost  fireproof. 


PAPILIO 

PaplliO.      [BUTTBBFLT.] 

FapllionaoesB.  [Lbgumiwosjb.] 
FaplUoaaoaons  (Lat.  papilio,  a  huiterfiy), 
la  Botanj,  a  name  giren  to  the  corolla  of 
leguminoua  plants,  from  its  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  figure  of  a  butterfly.  This  form  is  seen 
in  the  garden  pea  and  bean,  and  consists  of  a 
large  upper  petal  or  yezillnm,  two  lateral  petals 
called  ale,  and  two  intermediate  petals  forming 
a  carina. 

VapiUonldSB  (Lat  papilio).  The  name  of 
a  family  of  Lepidopterous  insects,  of  which 
the  genus  PapUio  is  the  type.    [Buttbbflt; 

DrURNALS.] 

PapUloe  (Lat.).  In  Anatomy,  minute  coni- 
cal or  cylindriform  eleyations,  usually  well 
supplied  with  vessels  and  neires:  they  are 
close-set,  and  prominent  on  the  palmar  surface 
of  the  fingers  and  the  plantar  surface  of  the 
toes,  where  they  are  disposed  in  double  rows 
along  parallel  curved  lines.  They  are  yery 
numerous,  and  of  different  kinds ;  e.g.  canicci, 
fungiform,  oalyc^fcrm,  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  tongue. 

Pappus  (Lat ;  Gr.  wdww9s).  In  Botany,  a 
name  given  to  the  calyx  of  ComposUa,  which 
exists  in  the  rudimentary  condition  of  a  cup  or 
membranous  coronet,  or  in  the  more  perfect 
state  of  slender  hairs  or  scales,  or  in  some  other 
similar  condition,  at  the  top  of  the  achene  or 
fruit 

Papyii  (Lat;  Ghr.  r^hrvpot).  The  name 
given  to  the  written  scrolls,  made  of  the  papy" 
nu,  which  have  been  found  in  various  places, 
but  mora  especially  in  Egypt  and  Herculaneum. 
Tlie  process  of  making  papyri  was  as  follows : 
The  interior  of  the  stalks  of  the  plant  lifter 
the  rind  had  been  removed,  was  cut  into 
thin  slices  in  the  direction  of  their  length; 
these  being  laid  on  a  flat  board  in  succes- 
sion, similitf  slices  were  placed  over  them  at 
right  angles;  and  their  surfaces  being  ce- 
mented together  by  a  sort  of  glue,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  proper  degree  of  pressure,  and 
well  dried,  the  papyrus  was  completed.  The 
length  of  the  slices  dq>ended,  of  course,  on 
the  breadth  of  the  intended  sheet,  as  that  of 
the  sheet  on  the  number  of  slices  placed  in 
succession  beside  each  other ;  so  that,  though 
the  breadth  was  limited,  the  papyrus  might  be 
extended  to  an  indeflnite  length.  Many  of  the 
papyri  which  have  been  preserved  vary  greatly 
m  their  texture  and  appearance:  they  are 
generally  fragile,' and  difficult  to  unroll  until 
rendered  pliable  by  gradual  exposure  to  steam 
or  the  damp  of  an  English  climate ;  and  some 
are  so  brittle  that  they  appear  to  have  been 
dried  by  artificial  means.  (Sir  0.  Wilkinson's 
Manners  and  Ctutoms  qf  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tiane,  vol.  iii.  pp.  147-8.)  Much  interest  was 
excited  by  the  cuscovery  of  the  papyri  roUs  at 
Herculaneum ;  but  alter  all  the  trouble  that 
has  been  taken,  little  or  nothing  has  been  found 
worthy  of  the  pains.  All  the  deciphered 
papyn  are  contained  in  the  work  Hercuianen' 
eium  Vduminum  qua  supersunt;  Edinburgh 
Seview,  Oct  1862. 
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Papyrla.  A  modification  of  paper  formed 
on  dipping  it  into  sulphuric  acid,  waahinf, 
immersing  in  dilute  ammonia,  rewashing  ana 
dr^g.  The  product  is  tough  and  durable. 
It  is  commonly  called  vegetable  parchment 

PapyroA.    [Papbb.] 

Par  (Lat.  e^vo/).  The  most  significant 
employment  of  this  word  is  in  relation  to 
foreign  exchanges  [Exchanob,  Pab  op];  but 
it  is  also  familiarly  used  to  denote  the  exact 
correspondence  of  a  public  security  or  stodc 
with  the  sum  which  it  represents.  Thus  a 
stock  of  10/«,  25/.,  or  100/.  shares  is  said  to  be 
at  par  when  the  market  price  exactly  equals 
the  sum  invested,  and  to  be  at  a  premium  or  a 
discount  when  the  sale  can  be  effected  with 
some  advantage  to  the  holder,  or  cannot  be 
effected  without  some  loss.  The  price  of  an 
investment  would  always  be  at  par  provided  it 
were  absolutely  safe,  and  no  increase  or  dimi- 
nution of  its  capital  value  was  likely  to  occur. 
In  other  words,  its  market  value  woula  represent 
the  ordinary  rate  of  interest 

Pamu  A  very  small  Turkish  coin,  equal  to 
the  fortieth  part  of  a  piastre. 

Parabanlo  Aeld.  One  of  the  acids 
resulting  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
uric  add ;  it  forms  oolouriess  and  transparent 
six-sided  prisms,  .very  soluble  and  sour.  Its 
composition  is  represented  by  the  fanaula 
Ce04N,  +  2HO. 

ParaMa  (Gr.  itapafioXii ;  from  wapmfid^Xmt 
I  compare).  In  Rhetoric,  in  the  original  sense, 
a  comparison ;  but  the  wwd  is  employed  chiefly, 
in  modem  usage,  to  denote  short  tales,  after 
the  Oriental  manner,  in  each  of  which,  as 
in  the  parables  of  the  New  Testament  not 
only  a  moral  or  religious  truth  is  conveyed,  but 
the  objects  contained  in  the  hidden  sense  tre 
distinctly  represented  by  parallel  oljects  or 
types  in  the  external  narrative. 

Parabola  (Or.  rapafioKfi).  In  Gkometay, 
one  of  the  conic  sections ;  formed,  in  fact  hy  the 
intersection  of  the  cone  with  a  plane  potoUel  to 
one  of  its  sides.  Considered  as  a  plane  curve, 
the  parabola  may  be  defined  as  follows :  A  point 
F,  and  a  straight  line  B  B',  being  given  in  posi- 
tion, let  another  point  D  be  supposed  to  more 
in  such  a  manner  in  the  plane  F  B  B',  that  its 
distance  D  F  from  the 


A+ 


J^ 


xjr 


given  point  is  always 
equal  to  its  distance 
D  H  from  the  given 
straight  line:  the  pcHut 
D  will  trace  out  the 
parabola. 

The  given  line  B  B'  is  called  the  directrix  of 
the  parabola;  the  given  point  F  is  ih.efocut\ 
the  straight  line  F  G,  drawn  through  F  perpen- 
dicular to  the  directrix,  is  the  axis;  vaf 
straight  line  H h  parallel  to  G  F  is  a  diameter; 
the  point  in  which  the  diameter  meets  the 
curve  is  the  vertex  of  the  diameter;  and  a 
straight  line,  quadruple  the  distance  between 
the  vertex  of  any  diameter  and  the  directrix, 
is  called  tho  lotus  rectum  or  partuneter  of  that 
diameter. 
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From  the  preceding  definition  of  the  eurve, 
its  algebraic  equation,  referred  to  any  tangent 
D  T  and  the  diameter  D  h  through  its  point  of 
contact,  is  easily  found  tobe^«jMr,  where  p  is 
the  parameter  of  that  diameter.  The  square 
on  any  ordinate,  therefore,  is  equal  to  the 
rectangle  under  the  parameter  and  the  corre- 
sponding abscissa— hence  the  name  parabola, 
^e  pobtr  equation  of  the  curye,  r^erred  to 
the  focus,  is 

4r  cos*-  «i), 

a  particular  form,  therefore,  of  the  general 
equation 

f"  cos  n6«»a«. 

EreiT  focal  radius  vector  F  D,  and  the  corre- 
sponding diameter  DA,  are  equally  inclined 
to  the  tangent  D  T  [Tangsnts,  Method  of], 
so  that  if  the  curve  could  reflect  light,  a  ray 
issuing  from  the  focus  would  be  reflected  par- 
allel to  the  axis.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this 
property  in  the  construction  of  parabolic  re- 
flectors.     [PABikBOLOID  OF  RbTOLUTIOK.] 

Since  the  spaces  described  by  falling  bodies 
are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  times, 
the  equation  y'a^  at  once  shows  that  the  tra 
jectory  of  every  projectile  in  an  unresisting 
medium  must  be  a  parabola  whose  diameter  is 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  force  of  gravity. 
[GmrxxBT;  Pboibctilb.] 

The  parabola  is  also  remarkable  as  being 
the  first  curve  whose  indefinite  quadrature  was 
effected.  Archimedes  found  that  the  area 
enclosed  between  any  parabolic  arc,  the  dia- 
meter through  one  of  its  extremities,  and  the 
ordinate  to  that  diameter  through  the  other 
extremity  of  the  arc,  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
the  parallelogram  constructed  on  the  ordinate 
and  abscissa. 

The  term  parabola  is  also  applied  to  all 
algebraic  curves  of  a  higher  order  determined 
by  an  equation  of  the  form  ^^^  »a*"«".  The 
curve  wnose  equation  is  y^^a'x  is  called  the 
cubical  parabola ;  and  that  which  has  for  its 
equation  ^aiajc^,  the  semicubical  parabola. 
This  latter  curve  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
the  algebraic  analysis  as  being  the  first  curve 
that  was  rectified,  or  found  equal  in  length  to 
an  assignable  straight  Une;  and  the  honour 
of  the  discovery  iNslongs  to  an  Englishman, 
William  Neil,  who  died  in  1670  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-three.  The  same  discoveiy  was 
inade  nearly  at  the  same  time  by  Van  Heuraet 
in  Holland :  till  then  it  had  been  supposed  by 
geometers  impossible  to  assign  a  stnight  line 
equal  to  the  arc  of  any  algebraic  curve  (the 
rectification  of  the  cycloid  had  been  found  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren) ;  but  the  discovery  of 
the  method  of  finxions  soon  showed  that  there 
are  innumerable  classes  of  curves  susceptible  of 
indefinite  rectification.  In  fact,  all  parabolas 
of  this  form  j/*^*  *  ■■  a  j^,  where  n  is  any  num- 
ber whatever,  may  be  rectified.  (Montuda, 
Histoire  des  NatHitnaiiqueaf  tom.  ii.  p.  151.) 
[Comic  Sbctioms.] 

VarabolavCwMcftl.  [CcbicalPababola.] 
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Farabola,  Beml-oabioaL  A  curve  of 
the  third  order  and  class,  having  the  equiition 
^Btf  jr*.  It  has  a  cusp  at  the  origin  and  a 
point  of  infiexion  at  infinity.  It  is  sometimes 
called  NeWs  parabola,    [Pababola.] 

yarabolio  Onrre.  A  curve  of  which  thiS 
equation  is  of  the  form 

y  «a  +  6*  +  CI*  +  d^  +  &c 

Curves  of  this  kind  are  frequently  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  a  number 
of  observations,  or  for  approximating  to  the 
areas  of  other  curves :  for  it  is  always  possi-* 
ble  to  cause  a  parabolic  curve  to  pass  through 
any  number  of  points  in  a  given  curve,  by 
making  as  many  of  the  coefficients,  a,  ^,  c, 
&C.,  indeterminate  as  there  are  pMnts  given : 
and  the  curve  thus  described  will  differ  less 
from  the  given  curve  according  as  the  number 
of  points  is  greater.  But  the  area  of  the  para- 
bolic curve  can  always  be  determined ;  there- 
fore  that  of  the  other  curve  may  be  found  to 
any  required  degree  of  approximation. 

Varabollo  Cylinder.  A  surface  generated 
by  a  line  which  moves  parallel  to  itself  and 
has  a  parabola  for  its  directrix.  Its  plana 
sections  are  parabolas. 

Varabolio  Point.  A  point  on  a  surfiioe 
at  which  the  indicatrix  is  a  parabola.  It  is  a 
cusp  on  the  section  of  the  surface  made  by 
the  tangent  plane.  The  infiexional  tangents 
St  the  point  coincide  with  the  tangent  at  this 
cusp.    [Indicataix.]    The  polar  quadric  at  s 

Cbolic  point  is  a  cone,  and  all  such  points 
pon  the  Hessian,  which  latter  surface  is  of 
the  order  4(»  — 2)  when  that  of  the  original 
surface  is  n.  The  parabolic  points,  therefore,  lie 
on  a  non-plane  curve  of  the  An  (n  —  2)'^  order. 
The  tangent  plane  at  a  parabolic  point  is  of 
the  kind  called  «to^}<mary  [Stationabt  Takoxrt 
Planiss],  and  through  any  point  in  space  pass, 
in  general,  4n  (n—  1)  (n~ 2)  such  planes. 

Farabolto  Spindle.  The  sobd  generated 
by  the  rotation  around  its  chord  of  the  sc^;ment 
of  a  parabola  cut  off  by  any  line  peipencucular 
to  the  diameter. 

Pambolio  Spiral.  In  Geometry,  the 
name  usually  given  to  a  curve  derived  from  a 
common  parabola  by  supposing  its  principal 
diameter  to  be  wrapped  round  the  drcumference 
of  a  circle,  the  oidinates  still  remaining  normal 
to  the  bent  diameter,  and  therefore  coinciding 
in  direction  with  the  rad  i  i  of  the  circle.  Calling 
a  the  radius  of  the  circle,  taking  its  centre  as 
pole,  and  assuming  as  axis  of  polar  coordinates 
the  radius  which  passes  through  the  vertex  of 
the  deformed  parabola,  the  equation  of  the 
spiral  will  obviously  be  (r— a)'«jMi9,  where  p 
is  the  parameter  of  the  original  parabola.  Of 
the  two  branches  of  the  curve,  one  will  obviously 
remain  without  the  circle,  from  whose  circum- 
ference it  will  incessantly  recede ;  the  other  will 
enter  the  circle,  pass  through  its  centre,  when 

9*>  -,  and  finally  leave  the  circle  at  the  point 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  determined  by 
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Uie  value  9-» — .    The  curre  may  be  easily 

traced. 

Varabolold.  A  surface  of  the  second 
order,  some  of  whose  plane  sections  are  para- 
bolas. Two  kinds  of  paraboloids  are  dis- 
tingxiished,  according  to  the  natnre  of  their 
non-parabolic  sections.  These  will  be  found 
described  under  Eixiptio  Pababolozd  and 
Htpbbbouc  Faiuboloid. 

Paraboloid  of  Xewolntloii.  A  surface 
of  the  second  order  generated  by  the  rotation 
of  a  parabola  around  its  principal  or  focal 
diameter.  [Elliptic  Pababoloid.1  Its  equa- 
tion, referred  to  rectangular  coordinate  axes, 
whose  origin  is  at  the  vertex,  is  a^  +  i/'tzspz^ 
where  p  is  the  parameter,  or  double  ordinate 
at  the  focus,  of  the  generating  parabola.  The 
focus  of  this  curve  is  also  the  focus  of  the 
surface.  The  instruments  known  in  astronomy 
and  physics  as  parabolic  reflectors  are  of  this 
form,  since  in  virtue  of  a  characteristic  property 
of  the  parabola  all  rays  issuing  from  the  focus 
are  reflected  parallel  to  the  axis.    [Pababola.] 

The  solid  bounded  by  a  paraboloid  of  revo^ 
lution  and  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  axis 
was  formerly,  and  is  still  occasionally,  called  a 
parabolic  conoid.  Its  volimie  is  equal  to  one 
half  the  circumscribed  cylinder,  and  to  three 
halves  of  the  cone  having  the  same  base  and 
altitude. 

Fumcelsiata.  Followers  of  the  school  of 
Paracelsus  in  medicine,  phvsics,  and  mystical 
science.  The  founder  of  this  school  may  per- 
haps be  called  with  justice  the  most  distin- 
gmshed  quack  who  ever  made  a  figure  in  the 
world.  He  practised  medicine  '  with  the  bold- 
ness of  a  wandering  empiric,'  and  established 
a  successful  opposition  to  the  traditionary  doc- 
trines of  the  so-called  schools  of  Hippocrates 
and  Aristotle.  He  mingled  his  meoical  and 
chemical  knowledge  with  the  speculations  of 
the  Cabbala,  and  with  a  theosophy  of  his  own. 
He  died  in  1541.  His  followers  continued  to 
influence  the  schools  of  Ghermany  for  more  than 
a  century.  (Hallam's  Inirod.  to  the  lAtera- 
tare  of  the  Middle  Ages,  i.  5*41, 639,  ii.  70,  &c. ; 
Mosheim,  vol.  iv.) 

Varaoontoais  (Gr.  vopoir^Knyo'ct,  perfora" 
Hon).  The  operation  of  tapping  any  of  the 
cavities  of  the  bodv  for  the  purpose  of  with- 
drawing a  contained  fluid. 

yaraoentiio  (Gr.  vapd,  and  ic^yrpoK, 
centre).  In  the  higher  Geometry,  the  name 
given  to  a  curve  line  having  this  property,  that 
a  heavy  bodv  descending  along  it  by  the  force 
of  gravity  will  approach  to  or  recede  from  a 
centre  or  fixed  pointy  by  equal  distances  in 
equal  times. 

Faraoentrlo  Motion.  In  Astronomy,  the 
rate  at  which  a  planet  approaches  nearer  to  or 
recedes  farther  ftom  the  sun  or  centre  of  attrac- 
tion in  a  given  interval. 

Varaooplialopl&ores  (Gr.  iropd;  icc^ax^, 
head ;  and  ^p«,  /  carry),  A  name  given  by  M. 
de  Blainville  to  a  dass  of  Molluscs,  compre- 
hending those  in  which  the  head  is  but  bttle 
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distinct  from  the  body,  but  always  provided  with 
some  of  the  oigans  of  sense. 

]Paraoliato  (Fr.).    An  apparatus   resem- 
bling the  common  umbrella,  but  of  greater  ex- 
tent, intended  to  enable  an  aeronaut,  in  case 
of  alarm,  to  drop  from  his  balloon  to  the  ground 
without  sustaining  ii\jury.    This  is  efi^cted  by 
means  of  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere. 
When  the  parachute  is  detached  from  the  bal- 
loon, and  abandoned  with  its  load  in  the  air,  it 
must  proceed  at  first,  from  the  continued  action 
of  gravity,  with  an  accelerated  motion,  until 
the  increased  velocity  produces  a  resistance 
equal  to  the  force  of  attraction,  or  the  weight 
of  the  apparatus  with  its  load.    After  this  equi- 
librium has  been  attained,  the  parachute  will 
descend  with  a  nearly  uniform  velocity.     Ac- 
cording to  theory,  this  terminal  velocity,  sup- 
posing the  surface  of  the  parachute  to  be  flat,  is 
equal  to  that  which  a  heavy  body  would  acquire 
in  falling  through  the  altitude  of  a  column  of 
air  incumbent  on  that  surface,  and  having  the 
same  weight  as  the  whole  apparatus.    A  cir- 
cular parachute  having  a  diameter  of  30  feet, 
and  weighing  with  its  load  226  pounds,  would 
acquire  a  terminal  velocity  of  about  18  feet  per 
second ;  and  a  person  descending  with  it  at  this 
rate  would  receive  the  same  shock  on  reaching 
the  ground  as  if  he  dropped  freely  £rom  a  height 
of  2|  feet    (For  the  method  of  solving  this 
problem,  see  Hutton*s  Mathematical  TVacie, 
vol.  iii.  p.  316.)    The  actual  resistance  of  the 
air  is,  however,  greater  than  is  given  by  theory, 
and  is  besides  augmented  by  tiie  concavity  of 
the  parachute,  which  occasions  an  accumulation 
of  the  fiuid ;  but,  on  account  of  the  action  of 
the  wind,  the  axis  of  the  parachute  will  pro- 
bably become  inclined  to  the  vertical,  in  whidi 
case  the  resistance  will  suffer  a  diminution. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
descent  from  a  great  height  with  a  parachute  is 
that  of  Gamerin,  a  Frenchman,  who  ascended 
in  a  balloon  from  an  enclosure  near  North 
Audley  Street,  in  London,  on  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1802.  After  hovering  seven  or  eight 
minutes  in  the  atmosphere,  he  cut  the  cord  by 
which  his  parachute  was  attached  to  the  balloon. 
It  instantly  expanded,  and  for  some  seconds 
descended  with  an  accelerating  velocity,  till  it 
became  tossed  extremely,  and  took  sik^  wide 
oscillations  that  the  basket  or  car  was  at  times 
thrown  almost  into  a  horizontal  position.  The 
intrepid  aeronaut  narrowly  escaped  destruction 
by  being  precipitated  on  the  houses  in  Sik. 
Pancras,  and  at  last  fortunately  came  to  the 
groimd  in  a  neighbouring  field.  He  seemed  to 
be  much  agitated,  and  trembled  exceedingly  at 
the  moment  he  was  released  firom  the  car. 
{Ency.  Brit.  'Aeronautics.') 

A  more  recent  experiment  with  a  parachute 
of  somewhat  different  construction  terminated 
fatally  to  Mr.  Cocking,  who  conceived  a  notion 
that  Uie  vibrations  might  be  avoided  by  ^ving 
the  machine  a  different  form.  This  projector 
constructed  one  in  the  fonn  of  an  invested  um- 
brella, that  is,  having  the  concave  side  upper- 
most, and  bound  to  a  strong  wooden  hoop  to 
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prevaat  its  collapse  in  the  descent.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  hoop  was  34  feet ;  and  there  was 
also  a  hole  of  6  feet  in  diameter  in  the  middle 
of  the  parachute,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would 
also  contribute  to  give  g;reater  steadiness. 
Having  attached  himself  to  this  machine, 
he  ascended  from  Vauzhall  Gardens  on  the 
24ih  of  July,  1837.  On  being  cut  away  from 
the  balloon,  the  parachute  descended  rapidly, 
and  with  violent  oscillations :  the  hoop  broke, 
and  the  unfortunate  projector  fell,  dreadfully 
mangled,  at  Lee,  near  Blackheath. 

VanMlmte  Idglit.  A  suspended  light  for 
use  in  war,  designed  to  illuminate  a  lai^  ex- 
tent of  ground  occupied  by  the  enemy.  It  con- 
sists of  a  laige  calico  parachute  packed  in  an 
iron  hemisphere,  and  attached  by  chains  to 
a  second  hemisphere  containing  a  liffht  com- 
position. The  hemispheres  are  soldered  to- 
gether. The  ball  is  fired  at  a  high  elevation 
nom  a  mortar;  at  a  given  moment  the  fuse 
ignites  a  bursting  change,  separates  the  hemi- 
spheres, and  lights  the  composition.  The  para- 
chute spreads  out,  and  the  light  floats  along, 
gradually  descending;  the  flame  issuing  from 
a  laige  vent  at  the  bottom. 

Varaoleta  (Gr.  vc^pdUAifrof,  advocate).  A 
name  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  an  advocate, 
intercessor,  or  comforter  of  mankind.  It  was 
a  common  opinion  in  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  that  the  Paraclete,  whose 
mission  was  promised  by  Christ,  was  to  appear 
corporeally  upon  the  earth,  and  complete  the 
dispensation.  Thus  Simon  Magus,  Manes,  and 
others,  pretended  to  be  this  expected  Para- 
clete ;  and  Tertullian  himself  was  at  one  period 
infatuated  by  the  claims  thus  advanced  by 
Hontanus. 

Paraeoliimliite.  A  mineral  found  in 
black  ffrains  at  Taunton  in  Massachusetts.  It 
is  said  to  contain  iron  and  uraniimi,  but  no 
titanium. 

Varaorostie*  A  poetical  composition  in 
which  the  first  verse  contains,  in  order,  all  the 
letters  which  commence  the  remaining  verses 
of  the  poem  or  division.  According  to  Cicero 
{De  JHvinatione  ii.  54),  the  origin^  Sibylline 
verses  were  paracrostics.     [Acrostic] 

Varaeyanoven.  When  cyanide  of  mer- 
coiy  is  decomposed  by  heat,  a  brown  solid 
matter  remains  having  the  same  composition 
as  gaseous  cyanogen,  and  is  hence  called  fora- 
cyanogen. 

Parade  (Fr.).  The  assembly  of  troops  in 
regular  order  for  inspection,  muster,  exorcise, 
or  any  duty.  Also  the  ground  where  troops  are 
assembled. 

Paradiirm  (Gr.  Ta^ci^fia,  an  example), 
In^  Rhetoric,  *a  general  term  used  by  Greek 
writers  in  the  sense  of  example  or  iUugtration, 
of  which  paraUe  and /o^ -are  species.  (Quin* 
tilian  v.  2.)  Hence,  in  early  theology,  those 
writers  who  narrated  the  lives  of  religious 
persons,  by  way  of  examples  of  Christian  holi- 
ness, were  styled  paradiamaiice. 

Paradise  (Gr.  utofNtSci^or,  Arab,  firdauz. 
Sense,  parad^sa).    This  name  was  used  by 
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the  Greek  historians  to  denote  the  extensive 
parks  or  pleasure  grounds  of  the  Persian 
monarchs.  (Xenophon,  Cyrop.  and  OScanom. ; 
Diod.  Sio.  xvi.  41,  xviii.  36;  Aulus  Gellius, 
ii.  20.)  The  Septuaginta  have  employed  tiie 
word  in  their  translation  of  Gen.  iL  8.  It 
also  occurs  in  other  parts  of  their  translation. 
(Numb.  xxiv.  6 ;  Gen.  xiii.  10 ;  Ezek.  xxviii. 
13,  xxxi.  8.)  It  is  used  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  Luke  xxiii.  43.  The  speculations  to  which 
this  passage  has  given  rise,  form  too  extensive 
a  subject  to  be  entered  upon  here. 

According  to  the  rabbis,  there  is  an  upper 
or  heavenlv,  and  a  lower  or  earthly,  para- 
dise. The  lower  is  situated  somewhere  under 
the  terrestrial  equator.  Each  is  divided  into 
seven  dwellings,  and  each  of  these  is  twelve 
times  10,000  miles  in  length  and  breadth.  A 
column  asoends  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
heaven,  by  which  the  souls  of  the  blessed 
mount  after  a  temporary  soiourn  in  the  former. 
A  wall  of  partition  divides  paradise  from 
hell;  and  this  will  fall  when  the  Redeemer 
comes,  and  all  Israel  be  gathered  together  in 
blessedness. 

The  local  situation  of  the  terrestrial  paradise 
has  been  a  favourite  subject  of  speculation, 
both  with  the  fathers  of  tiie  church  and  with 
later  enquirers.  The  reader  may  consult  the 
first  volume  of  the  compilation  called  the 
Ancient-  Univeraai  History,  where  the  matter 
is  seriously  discussed  at  great  len^h ;  he  will 
also  find  it  treated  in  an  entertaining  article 
of  the  Encydopadia  Mftropolitana,  (See  also 
Schulthess,  Dae  Paradies,  Ziirich  1816.)  The 
most  ordinary  opinion  has  placed  it  on  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Josephus  regards  the 
Pison  mentioned  in  Genesis  as  the  Ganges,  the 
Gihon  as  the  Nile.  Hardouin  places  his  in 
Palestine.  Huet  {De  la  Situation  du  Paradie 
Terrestre,  1691)  enumerates  a  variety  of  these 
theories.  The  paradise  of  the  Moslems  is 
termed  in  the  Koran  Gannath,  or  the  Happy 
Ghirdens ;  and  its  description  is  evidently  bor- 
rowed f^m  the  notions  of  the  rabbis  and 
Oriental  Christians.  See,  chiefly,  chapters  Iv. 
Ivi. ;  but  these  passages,  although  flowery 
enough,  contain  a  very  small  part  of  the  extra- 
vagances, chiefly  drawn  from  tradition,  which 
im^e  up  the  vulgar  Mohammedan  notion  of 
paradise.  (See,  in  addition  to  the  authorities 
already  cited,  a  learned  article  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Ersch  and  C^uber.) 

Paradlset  Birds  ofi    [Fababxsea.] 

Paradisea.  A  genus  of  birds,  much  ex- 
tolled in  fiction,  closely  allied  to  the  crows, 
but,  unlike  them,  adorned  with  brilliant  colours. 
The  male  especially  is  provided  with  very  long 
hypochondrial  feathers  (the  tufts  of  which 
are  decomposed),  as  well  as  brilliantly  tinted 
cervical  plumes.  These  are  erected  on  certain 
occasions,  and  form  an  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful hoodlike  crest.  The  fable  invented  by 
designing  Chinese,  that  the  Paradise  birds 
had  no  feet,  has  been  perpetuated  by  Linnaeus, 
who  termed  the  most  common  species  ParadiacQ 
apoda. 
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PARADOS 

(Fr.)-  In  Fortification,  a  traverse 
coTering  the  interior  of  a  work  from  reverse  fire. 

Paradox  (Or.  iropiSo^os,  contrary  to  received 
opinion),  A  term  applied  to  any  proposition 
which  seems  to  be  absurd,  or  at  variance  with 
common  sense,  or  to  contradict  some  previous- 
ly ascertained  truth;  though,  when  properly 
investigated,  it  may  prove  to  be  perfectly  well 
founded. 

Varadozns.  A  name  devised  to  express 
the  obscure  nature  of  a  genus  of  Trilobites 
(fossil  Crustaceans),  to  which  it  is  attached, 
and  which  is  characterised  by  the  absence 
or  indistinct  nature  of  the  prominent  even- 
formed  eyes  which  are  borne  on  the  shield 
of  all  other  Trilobites.  The  segments  extend 
beyond  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  are  free 
at  their  lateral  extremity. 

This  word  serves  also  as  a  specific  name  for 
obscure  and  anomalous  animals,  as  Omitho' 
rhynchus  paradoxus  f  Lepidosiren  paradoxa,  &c. ; 
or  for  plants  which  simulate  other  groups  than 
that  to  which  they  belong,  as  Stangeria  parO" 
doxa,  a  cycad  with  leaves  resembling  ferns. 

Paraffin.  A  name  given  by  Keichenbach  to 
a  crystallisable  hydrocarbon,  contained  in  the 
products  of  the  distillation  of  the  tar  of  beech 
wood  and  of  coral.  The  word  is  coined  from  the 
Latin  parum,  littUf  and  affinis,  a^n,  to  denote 
the  remarkable  chemical  indifiTerence  which 
iH  its  characteristic  feature.  A  similar  sub- 
stiince  has  been  obtained  from  the  petroleum 
of  Rangoon  and  from  the  products  of  the 
distillation  of  peat  and  lignite.  At  present  it 
is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  from  some 
oily  bituminous  varieties  of  cann el  coal.  In  these 
products  it  is  accompanied  by  what  is  termed 
paraffin  oil,  which  is  chieflv  a  mixture  of  fluid 
hydrocarbons,  some  of  which  are  largely  used 
in  lamps,  and  the  less  volatile  of  them  for  lu- 
bricating machinery.  Pure  parafiin  resembles 
spermaceti  in  appearance ;  it  is  tasteless  and 
inodorous ;  its  specific  gravity  0'870 ;  it  fuses 
at  about  112*^,  and  may  be  distilled  unchanged 
at  a  higher  heat.  It  is  now  hugely  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  candles.    [Oils.] 

Paragiam  (Lat  par,  equal).  In  Feudal 
Jurisprudence,  the  body  of  nobles  (peerage) 
was  so  termed;  the  word  likewise  expressed 
equality  of  condition  in  various  legal  relations, 
as,  for  example,  between  the  lords  in  partner- 
ship of  a  fief.  Parage  was  also  a  custom  by 
which  the  elder  of  several  coheirs  of  a  fief 
rendered  homage  for  the  whole,  and  thereby 
guaranteed  the  enjovment  of  it  to  his  coheirs 
as  well  as  himself;  m  the  same  manner,  one  of 
several  copurchasers  might  be  admitted  to  a 
similar  privilege. 

ParaffOffe  (Gr.  mpceywYh).  In  Grammar, 
a  figure  by  which  one  or  more  letters  are  added 
at  the  end  of  a  word;  e.g.  in  the  ordinary 
formation  of  diminutives  in  most  languages. 
[Mbtaflasm.] 

ParaffOffie  Zietters.  In  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages, letters  which,  by  their  addition  to  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  word,  import  additional 
emphasis  or  some  peculiar  inflexion  into  the 
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sense.    Their  real  meaning  and  authority  have 
been  much  debated  among  Hebrew  scholars. 

Paraxon  (Fr.  parangon).  A  model,  or  pat- 
tern, implying  special  excellence  or  perfection. 

Pabaook.  In  Printing,  the  name  of  a  kind 
of  type  seven  sizes  larger  than  that  used  in 
this  work.     [Ttfb.] 

Paraffrapli  (Gr.  wapoypa^).  This  word 
ordinarily  signifies  a  smidl  subdivision  of  a 
connected  discourse. 

ParagrapM,  as  used  by  Greek  rhetorical 
writers,  is  a  poetical  figure  employed  when  the 
writer  sums  up  in  a  few  words  the  substance  of 
a  previous  pissage,  by  way  of  transition  to  a 
new  one.     (Eustathius  On  Horn,  tt.  i.  304.) 

Pabaoraph.  In  Printing,  a  sign  ^  used  as  a 
reference  to  notes  in  the  margin  or  at  the  foot 
of  the  page.  The  paragraph  mark  is  chieflj 
used  in  the  Bible. 

Paraletpsis  (Gr.  from  irapci\ff(«w,  /  omit\ 
In  Khetoric,  the  artificially  exhibited  omission 
or  slight  mention  of  some  important  point,  in 
order  to  impress  the  hearers  with  indigna* 
tion,  pity,  &c.,  called  by  the  Latins  pretention 
omissio,  &c 

Parallpomena  (Gr.  wapaXciT^/icra,  ikingM 
left  out  or  cttide).  A  term  applied,  in  Biblio- 
graphy, to  works  of  a  supplementary  character. 
The  two  books  of  the  Old  Testament  called  by 
us  the  Chronicles,  are  termed  Paralipomena 
in  the  Septnagint,  as  supplementary  to  those  of 
Kings. 

Parallaetlo  mstromant.  An  astrono- 
mical instrument  for  determining  the  moon's 
parallax,  described  by  Ptolemy  in  his  Almagest, 
and  usually  called  Ptolemife  Rule,  The  tenn 
paraUaetie  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  equa- 
torial ;  but  in  this  sense  the  proper  word  would 
seem  to  be  paraUatic,  as  derived  not  from 
parallax^  but  from  parafltlf  the  instrument 
being  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  following 
the  stars  in  their  diurnal  parallels.  (Lalande, 
Aftronomiet  §  2278.) 

Parallax  (Gr.  irofkUxo^it,  a  decUnrion).  A 
change  of  place  or  of  aspect*  The  term  is  used 
in  astronomy  to  denote  the  difference  between 
the  apparent  place  of  a  celestial  object  and  its 
true  place,  or  that  in  which  it  would  be  seen  if 
the  observer  were  placed  at  the  centre  to  which 
the  motion  is  referred.  When  the  point  of 
reference  is  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  change 
of  aspect  is  called  the  diurnal  parallax ;  when 
it  is  the  centre  of  the  earth's  orbit,  the  change 
is  called  the  annual  parallax. 

Diurnal  Parallax. — Let  C  be  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  A  the  place  of  the  observer,  Z  his 
zenith,  and  S  a  celestial 
body.    On  observing  the 
body  from  A,  it  wiU  be 
seen  in  the  direction  A  S, 
making  the  angle  ZAS 
with  the  zenith.    But  if 
the    observer    could    be 
placed  at  C,  he  would  see 
the  body  in  the  direction 
C  S,  making  the  angle  Z  C  B  with  the  zehich. 
The  difiference  between  these  two  angles  ZAS 
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and  Z  C  S  is  the  parallax  of  S,  which,  therefore, 
is  equal  to  the  angle  A  S  C.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  pandlaz  of  a  celestial  body  is  the  angle 
comprised  between  two  lines  drawn  from  the  | 
body,  the  one  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
the  other  to  a  point  on  its  surface.  On  account 
of  the  immense  distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  the 
diurnal  parallax  is  altogether  insensible  with 
regard  to  them.  It  may  amount  to  a  degree  in 
respect  of  the  moon ;  but  the  greatest  parallax 
of  the  nearest  planet  does  not  exceed  30". 

It  is  evident,  from  the  inspection  of  the 
figure,  that  although  the  distance  of  the  object 
S  remain  the  same,  the  angle  A  S  C  is  not  a 
constant  quantity,  but  is  greatest  when  S  is 
seen  in  the  direction  of  the  horizon  A  H,  and 
diminishes  as  the  altitude  of  8  increases, 
until  it  TBUishes  altogether  at  the  zenith,  where 
the  two  lines  A  S  and  C  S  merge  into  the 
line  C  Z.  In  order  to  disooyer  the  law  of  this 
yaziation,  let  ii=C  A,  the  semidiameter  of  the 
earth ;  d*»CQ,  the  distance  of  the  observed  o1> 
ject  from  the  centre ;  Z«sZ  A  S,  the  apparent 
zenith  distance;  and  PaASC,  the  parallax. 
Now,  the  sides  of  a  triangle  being  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  sines  of  their  opposite  angles, 
we  have  <^  :  a  :  :  sin  Z  :  sin  P,  whence  sin  P 

«f  sin  Z.    But  as  P  is  always  a  very  small 
d 

angle,  the  arc  may  be  substituted  for  the  sine 

wiUiout  sensible  error,  and  the  formula  becomes 

P  =  ^  sin  Z ;  that  is  to  say,  the  parallax  is 
a 

proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  zenith  distance. 

At  the  horizon  Z  is  a  right  angle,  and  sin  Z 

» 1 :  in  this  case,  therefore,  the  expression  for 

the  parallax  becomes  P»;^<    This  is  called  the 

horizontal  parallax ;  and  when  its  amount  has 
been  determined  by  any  means  with  respect  to 
a  celestial  body,  the  parallax  of  the  body  at 
any  altitude  is  found  by  multiplying  the  hori- 
zontal parallax  by  the  cosine  of  the  altitude, 
or  sine  of  the  zenith  distance. 

Since  the  parallax  of  a  body  is  given  in  terms 
of  its  distance  and  the  earth's  semidiameter,  it 
follows  reciprocally  that  the  distance  of  the 
body  is  given  in  terms  of  its  parallax.  The 
determination  of  the  parallaxes  of  the  different 
bodies  of  the  solar  system  is  therefore  a  pro- 
blem of  e;reat  importance  in  astronomy ;  but  it  is 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty  in  practice, 
although  the  principle  on  which  it  depends  is 
extremely  simple.  It  may  be  described  as 
follows:   Let  two  observers   be  stationed  at 

the  points   0   and  0',  of 

\  which   the   latitudes    are 

#  \  tf  supposed  to  be  known,  and 
/  \  y^  which  are  both  situated  on 
L^ — \z  the  same  meridian,  and  let 
theih  simultaneously  ob- 
serve the  zenith  distances 
of  the  body  M  (suppose 
the  moon).  These  obser- 
vations will  give  the  angles  Z  0  M  and  Z'  O*  M, 
and,  consequently,  M  O  C  and  M  0'  C.      The 
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angle  0  C  (V  is  also  known,  being  the  difference 
or  the  sum  of  their  latitudes,  according  as  they 
are  on  the  same  or  opposite  sides  of  the  equa- 
tor. But  the  two  sides  C  0  and  C  0'  of  the 
quadrilateral  M  0  C  CX,  being  radii  of  the  earth, 
are  also  supposed  to  be  known;  hence  the 
quadrilateral  is  determined,  and  its  diagonal 
C  M  may  easily  be  computed  by  the  rules  of 
plane  trigonometry.  But  when  CM  is  found, 
the  horizontal  parallax  is  also  determined, 
being  equal,  by  what  has  been  already  shown, 
to  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  radius 
C  0  by  the  distance  C  M.  In  this  manner  the 
horizontal  parallax  of  the  moon  was  deter- 
mined by  Lacaille  and  Lalande;  the  former 
observing  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
latter  simultaneously  at  Berlin.  There  are 
methods,  however,  by  which  the  lunar  parallax 
may  be  determined  by  observations  made  at  a 
single  place. 

The  moon's  mean  horizontal  parallax 
amounts  to  67'  4-17",  or  '95116  of  a  degree. 
In  respect  of  all  the  other  bodies  of  the  sobir 
system  the  parallax  is  an  extremely  small 
quantity,  and,  excepting  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
Mars,  cannot  be  determined  by  the  method  now 
described  with  sufficient  precision  and  certainty 
That  of  the  sun,  the  most  important  of  all,  is 
most  accurately  found  by  observations  of  the 
transits  of  Venus  over  his  disc,  as  was  first 
suggested  by  James  Gregoiy,  in  his  Optica 
Promota,  It  amounts  onlv  to  S'G" ;  whence  it 
has  been  inferred  that  the  mean  distance  of 
the  sun  from  the  earth  is  23*984  times  the 
length  of  the  earth's  radius,  or  about  95,000,000 
miles.  [Sun.]  But  considerable  doubt  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  correctness  of  this  inference 
by  recent  astronomical  and  physical  investiga- 
tions, from  which  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun  appears  to  be  only  93,000,000 
miles.  This  determination  suffices  for  find- 
ing the  parallaxes  and  distances  of  all  the 
planets  in  the  system ;  for  (in  consequence  of 
the  relation  established  by  Kepler's  third  law 
between  the  distances  and  periodic  times)  when 
the  distance  of  any  one  planet  from  the  sun  is 
kno\m,  that  of  eveiy  other  can  be  deduced  from 
the  times  of  revolution.     [Kbpleb's  Laws.] 

When  the  parallax  of  a  celestial  body  has 
been  determined,  we  can  find  not  only  the 
distance  of  the  body,  but  also  its  diameter  and 
real  magnitude.  For  the  apparent  diameter 
being  found  by  observation,  the  true  magnitude 
is  given  by  this  proportion:  The  horizontal 
paraUax  is  to  the  apparent  radius,  as  the 
radius  of  the  earth  to  the  true  radius  of  the 
body. 

The  effect  of  parallax  is  to  depress  the 
observed  body  in  the  vertical  circle,  or  to 
increase  its  zenith  distance.  If  the  bodv  at  the 
time  of  the  observation  is  on  the  meridian,  the 
parallax  only  affects  its  declination ;  but  if  it 
is  not  on  the  meridian,  the  observed  right 
ascension  and  declination  are  both  altered, 
and  the  effect  on  each  of  these  coordinates 
must  be  computed  from  the  previously  known 
horizontal  parallax  by  the  niles  of  spherical 
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irigonometzy.  The  compntfttion,  in  the  ease  of 
the  moon,  is  considenibiy  compUcated  by  the 
earth's  ellipticity. 

Annual  Parallax, — In  what  has  hitherto  been 
said,  the  centre  of  the  earth  has  been  taken  as 
the  point  of  reference,  and  therefore  regard  has 
only  been  had  to  the  difference  of  apparent 
situation  occasioned  by  the  eccentric  position  of 
the  observer  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But 
the  sun,  and  not  the  earth,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  centre  to  which  the  motion  is  referred ; 
and  the  position  of  any  celestial  body,  of  which 
the  distance  from  the  sun  is  not  so  great  as  to 
be  incomparable  with  the  semidiameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit^  would  be  different  if  viewed  from 
the  sun  from  what  it  is  when  viewed  from  the 
earth.  This  difference  is  called  the  annual 
parallax.  It  is  the  angle  under  which  the 
semidiameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  would  be 
seen  from  a  superior  planet,  or  &om  a  fixed 
star.  Such,  however,  is  the  enormous  distance 
even  of  the  nearest  fixed  stars,  that  very  few 
of  them  have  been  found  to  be  sensibly  af- 
fected by  annual  parallax. 

Mr.  Henderson  found  a  probable  parallax  of 
1''  in  the  star  a  Centauri  from  observations 
made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Sir  William 
Herschel  first  pointed  out  the  micrometrical 
measurements  of  the  distances  of  two  stars  very 
close  to  each  other,  or  nearly  in  the  same  line 
of  vision,  as  a  likely  method  of  detecting  par- 
allax ;  for  the  apparent  distance  between  two 
such  stars,  if  either  has  a  sensible  parallax, 
must  vaiy  at  different  times  of  the  year ;  and 
this  method  was  applied  by  Strove,  at  Dorpat, 
to  a  LyrsB,  and  by  Bessel,  at  Konigsberg,  to 
the  double  star  61  Cvgni.  The  results  obtained 
by  the  latter  are  the  most  unequivocal.  By 
a  series  of  observations  with  the  heliometer, 
continued  from  August  1838  to  March  1840, 
Bessel  obtained  the  value  of  the  parallax 
B  0*348",  a  little  more  than  the  third  of  a  second 
of  space.  Assuming  this  determination  (and 
astronomers  seem  to  regard  it  as  established 
within  certain  small  limits),  the  distance  of  the 
star  from  the  earth  must  be  619,200  times  the 
sun's  distance ~a  distance  so  enormous  that 
light,  whidi  travels  at  the  rate  of  190,000  miles 
in  a  second,  would  require  9^  years  to  pass 
through  it.  (Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  for  May  1840.  For  tho 
histoiT  of  researches  on  the  subject  of  the 
annual  parallax,  see  Mem.  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  vol.  xii.)     [Stab.] 

Parallel  (Gr.  «-apdUxi)Xof,  side  by  side). 
In  Printing,  a  mark  thus  I,  used  as  a  reference 
to  notes  in  the  margin  or  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page. 

VarallAl  Onrwes  aad  Borflaeaii.  Any 
eurves  or  Surfaces  which  have  the  same  system 
of  normals.  Thus  parallel  plane  curves  have 
a  common  evoluto  of  which  they  may  all  be 
regarded  as  involutes;  and  parallel  surfaces 
have  in  conmion  the  same  surface  of  centres  of 
curvature.  Corresponding  points  on  parallel 
curves  and  surfaces  are  those  which  are  situated 
4>n  the  same  normal.    Two  parallel  curves  ob- 
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{ viously  intercept  equal  segments  on  all  their 
!  common  normals ;  in  other  words,  the  distance 
between  two  corresponding  points  is  invariable, 
and  the  tangent  planes  at  two  such  points  are 
paralleL  The  pedals  S|  and  %^,  with  respect  to 
any  origin  o,  of  two  parallel  surfaces  S  and  X 
manife^y  intercept  equal  segments  kon  all  radii 
vectores.  But  these  pedals  are  inverse  to  the 
reciprocals  S'  and  X  of  the  parallel  surfaces 
[Pkdal],  so  that  if  r'  and  p'  are  corresponding 
radii  vectores  of  the  inverse  surfaces  8  and  S', 

f.e-.  and  Pi  «— .  will  be  those  of  the  pedal 
r*  p* 

surfaces  8^  and  S^,  and  from  the  relation 
Pi -Ti  +  kwe  deduce  -,*=-.+  *.  From  the  polar 

equation  of  the  reciprocal  of  S,  therefore,  we 
may  at  once  obtain  the  polar  equation  of  the  re- 
ciprocal of  its  parallel  2,  and  from  the  latter 
that  of  S  itself  The  pu»llel  surface  may  be 
regarded  as  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  a  S{£ere 
of  constant  radius  k,  which  touches  the  primi- 
tive, so  that  if 

be  the  equation  of  the  given  surface  S,  and 

«-j^)*+(u-y)'  +  (r-if)*  "k^^o, 

that  of  a  sphere  whose  centre  is  at  (x,y,  x)  and 
whose  radius  k  is  constant,  the  algebraical  ex- 
pression of  the  condition  that  these  two  snzfiiees 
shall  touch  each  other  will  be  the  equation  of 
the  parallel  surface.  This  method  of  obtaining 
the  equation  of  the  parallel  8urfiu*e  has  been 
proposed  by  Salmon,  and  applied  by  him  to  the 
parallel  of  the  ellipsoid.  Mr.  W.  Bobcita  has 
pointed  out  several  interesting  relations  be- 
tween parallel  and  pedal  sur&ces.  {PJkil^ 
Mag.  vol.  xxiv.  1862.) 

Parallel  Idnes.  In  Geometry,  'straight 
lines  which  are  in  the  same  plane,  and  which, 
being  produced  ever  so  far  both  ways,  do  not 
meet.*   (Euclid,  bk.  i.  def.  35.) 

The  subject  of  parallel  lines  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  in  the  elements  of  geometry,  and  has 
accordingly  given  rise  to  much  learned  dis- 
cussion. The  difficulty  consists  in  demonstim- 
ting  that  two  parallel  lines,  when  they  meet  a 
thira  line,  are  equally  inclined  to  it,  or  make 
the  alternate  angles  with  it  equal.  In  order  to 
demonstrate  this  proposition,  Eucb'd  assumes 
as  an  axiom  that '  If  a  straight  line  meet  two 
straight  lines,  so  as  to  make  the  interior  angles 
on  the  same  side  of  it  less  than  two  right 
angles,  these  straight  lines,  being  oontinnally 
produced,  will  at  length  meet  on  the  side  on 
which  the  angles  are  which  are  less  than  two 
right  angles.'  But  this  is  not  a  self-evident 
truth:  it  is,  in  fact,  a  proposition  which  reqnirrs 
to  be  demonstrated;  and  the  converse  of  it» 
namely,  that  two  straight  lines  whidi  meet  one 
another  make  with  any  third  line  the  interior 
angles  less  than  two  right  angles,  forms  the  1 7th 
proposition  of  Euclid's  first  book.  Geometers 
nave  attempted  in  many  difi^«nt  wmys,  but 
without  complete  success,  to  remove  thishfemish 
from  the  Etrments.     The  methods  whkli  they 
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have  employed  for  this  purpoee  are  of  three  | 
kinds:  1.  if  adopting  a  new  definition  of 
parallel  lines ;  2.  By  introducing  a  new  axiom ; 
3.  Bj  reasoning  merely  from  we  definition  of 
parallel  lines  and  the  properties  of  lines'already 
demonstrated. 

Some  geometers,  amon^  whom  are  Wolfins, 
Boscoyich,  and  Thomas  Simpson,  hare  adopted 
the  following  as  the  definition  of  parallel  lines ; 
namely,  that '  straight  lines  are  pcurallel  which 
preserre  always  the  same  distance  from  each 
other ; '  but  this,  like  Euclid's  definition,  as  re- 
marked by  lyAlembert,  is  begging  the  ques- 
tion. The  correct  definition  would  be,  that 
'  two  straight  lines  are  parallel  when  there  are 
two  points  in  the  one  from  which  the  perpen- 
diculars drawn  to  the  other,  and  on  the  same 
side  of  it,  are  equal/  The  difficulty  then  con- 
sists in  demonutrating  that  all  the  perpendicu- 
lars drawn  from  the  one  of  these  lines  to  the 
other  are  equal.  Another  definition,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  Varignon,  Bezont,  and  others, 
is,  that '  parallel  lines  are  those  which  make 
equal  angles  with  a  third  line  towards  the 
same  parts,  or  make  the  exterior  angle  equal 
to  the  interior  and  opposite.'  When  this  de- 
finition is  adopted,  the  difficulty  consists  in 
proving  that  straight  lines  which  are  equally 
mdined  to  one  given  straight  line  must  be 
equally  inclined  to  all  the  other  straight  lines 
which  fall  upon  them. 

Of  the  new  axioms  whidi  haye  been  sub- 
stituted in  place  of  Euclid's,  we  shall  merely 
notice  that  giyen  by  Thomas  Simpson,  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  Elements ;  namelj,  that 
'If  two  points  in  a  straight  line  are  posited  at 
unequal  distances  from  another  straight  line 
in  the  same  plane,  those  two  lines,  being  inde- 
finitely produced  on  the  side  of  the  least  dis- 
tance, will  meet  one  another.'  By  help  of  this 
axiom  he  proyes  that  if  two  straight  lines  are 
parallel,  the  perpendiculars  to  the  one  termi- 
nated by  the  other  are  equal,  and  also  perpen- 
dicular to  the  other  parallel ;  and  thence  the 
proposition  from  which  all  the  rest  follows, 
namely,  that  if  a  straight  line  faU  on  two  par- 
allel hues,  it  makes  the  alternate  angles  equaL 
Playfair  remarks  on  this  method,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely plain  and  concise,  and  perhaps  as  good 
as  any  that  can  be  followed  when  a  new  axiom 
is  assumed. 

Legendre,  in  his  EUmenta  of  Geometry,  has 
attempted  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  parallel 
lines  by  preyiously  demonstrating  that  all  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  from  whidb  pioposition  it  is  easy  to 
proye  eyeiything  with  respect  to  parallels. 
His  demonstration,  however,  is  of  too  refined 
and  subtle  a  kind  to  be  admissible  into  the 
£Uments.  (See  Notes  to  PU^fur's  Euclid, 
Legendre's  Geometry ,  and  Leshe's  Geometry,) 
But  the  reader  who  wiriies  to  haye  a  complete 
yiew  of  what  has  been  written  on  this  subject, 
should  consult  a  learned  exeureue  to  the  first 
book  of  Camerer^s  Euclid,  Berlin  1825^  and 
also  Colonel  P.  Thomson's  Geometry  without 
Jjeiome, 
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It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  whole  of  the 
difficulty  which  exists  with  respect  to  the  doc- 
trine of  parallel  lines  is  of  a  metaphysical 
rather  than  of  a  mathematical  kind ;  and  the 
learner  need  not  perplex  himself  about  subtle- 
ties which  can  haraly  be  considered  as  afiecting 
the  rigour  of  geometrical  truth. 

Parallel  Motioii.  The  parallelism  of 
motion  of  the  piston-rods  of  steam  engines. 
The  term  was  invented  by  James  Watt  in  order 
to  express  the  connection  of  the  motion  of  the 
piston,  which  is  vertical  or  horizontal,  with  that 
of  the  balance  beam,  which  is  partly  circular. 
The  principle  of  the  mechanism  consists  in  the 
fact  that  in  every  parallelogram,  the  three 
angles  being  attached  and  revolving  in  arcs  of 
ciicles,  the  fourth  will  continue  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  of  movement. 

Parallel  Plaaes.  Planes  which  never 
meet,  though  indefinitely  produced. 

Parallel  &aler«  A  mathematical  instru- 
ment for  drawing  parallel  lines.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  parallel  rulers.  The  one  consists 
of  two  equal  fiat  rulers  connected  by  two  equal 
and  parallel  crossbars  which  turn  round  their 
extremities;  the  other  is  a  simple  flat  ruler 
which  runs  on  two  wheels  whose  circumferences 
are  equal.  The  latter  is  the  more  modem  and 
convenient  form. 

Parallel  SalUnv.  In  Navigation,  sailing 
on  a  parallel  of  latitude,  or  drde  parallel  to 
the  equator.    [Natioation.] 

Parallel  Bpbere.  In  Geography,  that 
position  of  the  sphere  in  which  the  equator 
coincides  with  the  horizon,  and  the  poles  are  in 
the  zenith  and  nadir.  This  is  the  appearance 
which  the  sphere  would  have  to  a  spectator 
placed  at  the  pole.  The  stan  neither  rise  nor 
set^  but  moye  constantly  in  circles  parallel  to 
the  horixon ;  and  the  sun  rises  and  sets  only 
once  a  year. 

Parallels.  In  the  attack  of  a  fortress, 
wide  trenches  parallel  to  the  attacked  work, 
protecting  the  besieged  troops.  The  parallela 
are  connected  by  approaches  or  zigzags. 

Parallels  of  Altitnde.  In  Geography, 
small  circles  of  the  sphere  parallel  to  the 
horizon ;  also  called  Aucacantabs. 

Parallels  of  BecUnattea.  In  Astro- 
nomy, small  circles  of  the  sphere  parallel  to 
the  equator. 

Parallels  of  &atitade.  On  the  Ter- 
restrial Sphere,  small  circles  parallel  to  the 
equator ;  but,  in  the  Celestial  Sphere,  they  are 
parallel  to  the  ecliptic 

Parallelofram  (Gr  wapmWiiK^pafufios),  A 
plane  quadrilateral  figure  of  which  the  opposite 
sides  are  parallel  Its  characteristic  properties 
ars :  1.  Its  opposite  sides  are  equal ;  2.  Its  oppo- 
site angles  are  equal ;  3.  Its  diagonals  bisect 
one*  another  as  well  as  the  figure  itselt  An  equi- 
lateral and  equiangular  parallelogram  is  called 
a  square ;  if  merely  eouilateral,  it  receives  the 
name  of  rhombus  or  lozenge;  if  merely  equi- 
angular, it  is  termed  a  rectangle  or  oblong, 

Paralleioplped  (Ghr.  wupa?i\JiXtvhnlioy, 
paraUel^ane  solid),  written  sJso  Paralleled 
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piped.  The  name  given  to  a  solid  boanded  by 
three  pairs  of  paAllel  planes.  It  has  eight  solid 
angles,  each  formed  by  the  meeting  of  three-plane 
angles ;  its  six  faces  are  all  parallelograms,  and 
its  twelve  edges  consist  of  three  sets  of  four 
equal  and  parallel  lines.  It  may  be  regarded 
also  as  a  quadrangular  prism  of  which  any 
face  may  be  considered  as  the  base,  the  dis- 
tance between  that  face  and  the  opposite  one 
being  then  the  altitude.  The  volume  of  any 
parallelopiped,  therefore,  is  expressed  by  the 
product  of  the  area  of  any  face  into  the  per- 
pendicular distance  between  that  face  and  the 
opposite  one.  [Prism.]  Its  four  diagonals  meet 
in  a  point,  and  bisect  one  another ;  the  sum  of 
their  squares  being  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  on  the  twelve  edges  or  sides.  In  the 
case  of  a  right  or  rectoR^i^^ar  parallelopiped,  all 
of  whose  plane  angles  are  right  angles,  the  four 
diagonals  are  equal,  and  the  square  on  any  one 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  three 
lines  which  then  correspond  to  the  lengthy 
breadth^  and  height  of  tiie  solid.  When  the 
latter  are  aU  equal,  the  paraUelopiped  takes  the 
more  convenient  name  of  cube. 

Varaloirlam  (Gr.  iroi^o7ur^s,  &om  vopdt, 
beside^  and  X^of,  reason).  In  Logic  and  Rhe- 
toric, a  reasoning  which  is  false  in  point  of 
form ;  i.e.  in  which  a  conclusion  is  drawn  from 
premisses  which  do  not  logically  warrant  it  It 
is  the  opposite  to  a  Byllogism,  or  correct  logical 
deduction.     [Stixogisil] 

Faralofflte.  A  silicate  of  alumina,  lime, 
and  soda,  found  in  Lapis  Lazuli,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lake  Bailul  in  Siberia.  It  is  pro- 
bably a  variety  of  Scapolite. 

Paraijrsis  (Qr.  wa^vats).  Palsy.  A 
diminution  or  loss  of  power  of  any  part  of  the 
body.  In  general  one  side  only  is  affected, 
constituting  the  condition  known  as  hemi- 
plrgia ;  or  the  upper  or  lower  extremities  be- 
come paralysed,  when  paraplegia  is  the  result. 
Whatever  debilitates  the  system  may  pro- 
duce palsy;  it  is  also  produced  by  pressure 
upon  certain  parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  and  occasionally  by  poisons,  by  local 
injuries,  and  by  the  sudden  suppression  of 
certain  evacuations.  It  frequently  produces 
a  distortion  of  the  mouth  or  eye,  the  speech 
becoming  indistinct,  and  the  judgment  often 
impaired.  The  treatment  of  palsy  depends 
upon  a  careful  consideration  of  its  cause; 
depletion  is  seldom  required.  Purges  and 
nervine  stimulants,  such  as  ammonia,  &c.,  are 
often  useful,  and  bUsters  to  the  head  and  neck. 
Hanv  cases,  however,  may  be  seriously  in- 
jurea  bv  the  incautious  use  of  depletory  and 
depressing  measures. 

^•nunater  (Gr.  va/MVicrplw,  /  measure  by 
another  thing).  In  Mathematics,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  some  characteristic  magnitude  whose 
value,  invariable  as  long  as  one  and  the  same 
function,  curve,  surface,  &c.  is  considered, 
serves  to  distinguish  that  function,  curve, 
surface,  &c.  from  others  of  the  same  kind  or 
family.  [Eluptic  Lvtboral;  Emtelopbs; 
Coxic  Sections;  &c.] 
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Parameters,  Variation  oC  A  method 
invented  by  Lajpango,  and  often  employed 
with  advantage  m  the  solution  of  diff«*rential 
equations.  It  may  be  roughly  described  as 
a  method  of  modifying  the  known  solution  of 
one  differential  equation  so  as  to  make  it 
satisfy  another  of  more  general,  but  allied 
form;  such  modification  being  affected  by 
supposing  the  arbitrary  cons'tants  of  integra- 
tion to  become  functions  of  the  variables. 

Paramo.  The  name  given  in  South 
America  to  a  mountainous  district  covered  with 
stunted  trees,  exposed  to  the  winds,  and  in 
which  a  damp  cold  perpetually  prevails.  Under 
the  torrid  zone,  the  Paramos  are  generally  from 
10,000  to  12,000  feet  in  height  Snow  oft«n 
falls  on  them,  but  remains  onlv  a  few  hours ; 
in  which  respect  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  NevadoSf  which  enter  the  limits  of  per- 
petual snow.  The  Paramos  are  almost  con- 
stantly enveloped  in  a  cold  thick  fog  ;  so  that 
when  a  thick  small  rain  falls,  accompanied 
with  a  depression  of  the  temperature,  they 
say  at  Bogota  or  at  Mexico,  cae  un  paramiio. 
Hence  has  been  formed  the  provincial  word 
emparamarstf  to  be  as  cold  as  if  one  were  on 
a  paramo. 

Paramoadra.  A  peculiar  variety  of  flint, 
common  in  the  chalk  near  Norwich  and  else- 
where, and  consisting  of  pierced  cylindrical 
columns,  generally  almost  vertical  or  at  ri^ht 
angles  to  the  beddinff  of  the  chalk  in  which 
thev  are  found.  As  lul  the  flints  in  chalk  seem 
to  have  been  originally  organic^  the  existence 
of  these  large  and  singularly  shaped  masses  is 
not  easily  explained.  They  are  almost  always 
in  groups,  two  or  three  or  more,  one  above 
another,  with  a  pipe  of  communication  running 
through  all  of  them. 

Paramoimt«  In  Feudal  Law,  the  superior 
lord,  as  opposed  to  paravail,  the  inferior  who 
holds  of  him :  from  the  old  French  phrase,  par 
i-mont  and  par  a-val,  upper  and  lourer. 

Faranaplittaalin.  A  white  sob'd  substance, 
so  termed  because  it  resembles  and  accompanies 
na^hthalin.  It  has  also  been  called  anthracene. 
It  is  represented  by  the  formula  C,,  Hjg. 

Parantlil&e*  A  name  for  certain  compact 
varieties  and  crystals  of  white  and  pale  blue 
Scapolite ;  found  in  the  limestone  quarries  at 
Malsjo,  in  Sweden. 

Paranympli  (Gr.  vapdafvft^os).  A  brides- 
man. 

Parapet  or  Breastwork  (Ital.  parapetto). 
In  Fortification,  a  bank,  generally  of  earth, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  troops  from  an 
enemy's  fire.  It  should  be  sufficiently  high, 
both  in  field  and  permanent  works,  to  cover 
the  troops  behind  it,  and  is  therefore  usually 
made  about  eight  feet  high ;  and  it  must  he 
so  thick  that  no  shot  can  pass  through  it. 
Parapets  of  brick  or  stone,  though  requiring 
less  thickness,  are  objectionable  on  account 
of  the  splinters  caused  by  shot  striking  them, 
and  parapets  of  iron  should  therefore  be  con- 
structed in  restricted  sites,  where  earth  would 
occupy  too  much  space. 
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Varapli  (Gr.  wapd^  and  &vt«,  /  fix).  In 
Diplomatics,  the  figure  formed  by  a  flouriah  of 
the  pen  at  the  condnsion  of  a  signature.  This 
formed,  in  the  middle  ages,  a  sort  of  rude  pro* 
yision  against  forgery,  like  the  flonrishes  in  the 
plates  of  bank  notes.  In  some  countries  (as  in 
Spain)  the  paraph  is  still  a  usual  addition  to  a 
signature. 

Parapbemalte  (Gr.  vapd^tpya,  from  wapd, 
and  ^cpr^,  a  dowry).  In  Law,  the  apparel, 
jewels,  &C.  of  a  wife,  which  are  held  to  belong 
to  her  as  a  species  of  separate  property.  The 
husband  may  dispose  of  them  in  her  lifetime, 
but  cannot  bequeath  them  away  from  her; 
and  if  he  have  not  parted  with  them  before 
his  death,  she  may  retain  them  against  his 
executors  and  all  other  persona,  except  his 
creditors,  where  his  other  funds  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  their  claims.  But  she  cannot 
dispose  of  them  during  her  husband's  lifetime. 
Gifts  of  jewels  &o.  made  to  the  wife  by  a 
relative  or  friend  either  upon  or  after  her  mar- 
riage will  generally  be  considered  in  Equity 
as  made  for  her  separate  use,  in  which  case  they 
will  not  be  reckoned  amongst  her  paraphernalia, 
but  may  be  disposed  of  by  her  as  if  unmarried. 

Faraplftoiila  (Gr.).    Alteration  of  voice. 

Faraptaraae  (Gr.  irapd^ffoffis).  In  Rhetoric, 
the  rendering  of  a  passage  or  portion  of  writing 
in  other  phraseology,  more  distinct  and  easier 
of  explanation,  and  therefore  usually  at  greater 
lengtn.  A  loose  translation,  or  one  in  which  a 
new  series  of  ideas  and  illustrations  conveying 
the  same  general  meaning  with  those  of  the 
original  is  substituted  for  them,  is  also  termed 
a  paraphrase,  although  not  with  strict  propriety. 

Farapliarseft  (Gr.  wupA,  and  ^^tf,  nature), 
A  term  used  in  describing  Mosses,  to  denote  the 
sessile  ovate  abortive  bodies  placed  below  the 
theca. 

Paraplafia  (G^.  wapawKji^U).  Palsy  of  the 
upper  or  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body. 

VarapopliysUi  (Gr.  vopd;  hr6pvffts,  a  pro- 
cess).  In  Anatomy,  the  process  which  extends 
outwards,  or  outwards  and  downwards,  from 
the  body  of  the  vertebra  in  fishes,  and  from  the 
same  part  in  the  cervical  and  /interior  dorsal 
vertebras  of  the  crocodile,  where  it  has  been 
caUed  the  inferior  transverse  process.  It  is 
sometimes  ossified  from  an  independent  centre, 
or  confluent  with  the  upper  transverse  process, 
or  diapophysis. 

Paraaaiig(GT.  vapaa6yyiit,  Pers.  farsang). 
A  Persian  measure  of  length;  according  to 
Herodotus,  equal  to  thirty  stadia,  and  (redcon- 
ing  eight  stadia  to  the  English  mile)  equal  to 
3}  Ei^lish  miles.  The  length  of  the  parasang 
was  reckoned  differently  by  different  authors ; 
and  some  have  assigned  to  it  the  length  of 
sixty  stadia. 

Paraaoenliam  (Gr.  iropoirfc^yia).  In  the 
Greek  theatre,  probably  the  space  on  each  side 
of  the  stage,  to  which  actors  withdrew  on 
quitting  the  stage.     [PosTSCEKintf.] 

Varas0len8D«    [Pabhbuon.] 

Paraalte  (Gr.  wapdriros,  from  irap4,  and 
&tros,  food).    Originally,  according  to  Crales  in 
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Atheneeus,  a  term  of  honour,  being  the  appel- 
lation of  certain  ministers  at  sacrifices,  whose 
office  is  not  distinctly  ascertained.     {Mhn.  de 
VAead.  des  Inscr.  vol.  xxxi.)    The  habits  of  a 
luxurious  age  produced  the  race  of  poor  com- 
panions, ready  guests  at  the  table  of  a  patron, 
who  formed  a  standing  character  in  the  later 
Greek  comedy.    Some  attribute  the  first  con- 
ception of  the  dramatic  personage  to  Araros, 
the  son  of  Aristophanes.   Diphilus,  according  to 
Athenseus,  gives  the  most  complete  portrait  of 
it  in  his  comedy  Telesias.    Our  notions  of  the 
ancient  parasite  are  now  derived  chiefly  from 
the  Latin  comic  poets.    Ingenious  writers  have 
divided  jMirasites  into  four  classes :  1.  The  poor 
confidential  friend,  whose  services  to  his  patron 
are  sometimes  rendered  with  a  mixture  of  f eal 
attachment,  as  in  the  character  of  Ergasilus  in 
the  Captives  of  Plautus.     2.  The  guest  who  is 
invited  with  a  view  to  make  him  pay  for  his 
reception  by  the  exertion   of  his   powers  of 
entertainment  (Anglic^,  diner-out),  tlie  ridieuli 
and  derisores  of  Plautus,  and  who  alone  are  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  parasites  by  Julius 
Pollux ;  Vibidius  and  Balatro,  the  two  umbras 
of    Msecenas    at    the    supper   of  Nasidienus 
(Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8),  seem  to  have  partaken  of  this 
quality.    These  degenerated,  thirdly,  into  the 
dass  of  mere  buffoons,  who  were  invited  to  play 
tricks  and  undergo  practical  jokes,  under  pain 
(as  Eigasilus  complains  in  the  play  already 
dted),  if  they  refused  to  lend  themselves  to  the 
manual  pleasantries  of  the  enests,  of  'taking 
up  their  beggar's  wallet  and  marching.'     The 
fourth  and  worst  class,  x^Aoiccf,  were  the  at- 
tendant fiatterers  of  their  patron.    Such  is  Arto- 
trogus,  or  Loaf-eater,  the  humble  companion 
of  Pyrgo-Polinices  in  the  Miles   Gloriosus  of 
Plautus ;   and  the  best  known  of  all  j^jsrites, 
Gnatho,  in  the  Eunuch  of  Terence. 

Parasites.  In  Zoology,  this  term,  as  de- 
signative  of  a  group  of  animals,  is  variously 
applied  by  different  naturalists.  Lamarck  in- 
cludes under  it  a  family  of  antennated  Arach- 
nidans;  Cuvier,  Latreille,  and  Kirby  apply 
the  term  to  an  order  of  Apterous  insects; 
Strauss  to  a  tribe  of  Crustaceans :  but  all  the 
sections  indude  animals  of  parasitic  habits. 
They  have  been  divided  into  external  and  inter- 
nal  parasites ;  the  latter  being  more  definitdy 
termed  Emtoeoa.. 

Parasltloal  Plants.  Those  which  grow 
into  the  tissue  of  other  species,  and  feed  upon 
their  juices.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Mistleto 
(Viscum),  the  Bzoom  Bape  (Orobanche),  the 
Lathraa,  and  many  Fungi;  and,  among  exotics, 
the  monstrous  Rafflesia.  Such  species  have  no 
proper  roots.  The  term  parasiHad  is,  however, 
often  applied  improperly  to  Mosses,  Orchida- 
ceous plants,  TuiandMas,  and  the  like,  which 
are  mostly  Epiphytes,  growing  upon  the  birk 
of  trees,  but  deriving  their  food  from  the  air 
by  means  of  their  own  roots. 

ParastatSB  (Gr.  -rapanrrir^St  one  who  stands 
near  another).  In  Arahitecture,  pilasters,  or 
rather  square  piUars,  which  stand  insulated 
firom  the  walls.    [Amta.] 


parastilbue 

ilUblte  (Gr.  vap^,  and  Stilbite).  A 
Kcolitic  mineral  from  Thyrill  in  Iceland. 

VarataziB  (Gr.).  In  Grammar,  opposed 
to  Syntax.  The  mere  ranging  of  propoaitionB 
oae  after  another,  as  the  corresponding  judg- 
ments present  themselves  to  our  mind,  without 
marking  their  dependence  on  each  other  by 
way  of  consequence  or  the  like. 

ParavalL    [Pabamoukt.] 

Parbaekle.  A  Nayal  term  for  the  opera- 
tion of  raising  or  lowering  a  cask,  gun,  or 
other  cylindrical  body  by  means  of  one  rope, 
and  applicable  either  to  an  inclined  plane  or  to 
a  vertical  stage.  In  the  process  a  bight  at  the 
middle  of  the  rope  is  passed  round  a  post  or 
some  fixed  object  at  the  top  of  the  stage.  The 
two  ends  of  rope  are  then  passed  under  the 
cylindrical  body  near  its  respective  ends,  and 
thence  into  the  hands  of  two  men,  who  hoist  or 
lower  equally.  Each  man  has  thus  to  sustain 
one-four(h  ot  the  weight  of  the  body. 

FarbttokUnv.  In  Artillery,  rolling  a  gun 
by  means  of  ropes  made  fast  at  one  end,  and 
tlien  passed  round  tiie  gun,  when  their  running 
ends  are  hauled  on.  The  gun  itself  acts  as  a 
movable  pulley. 

FaroflB.  The  Latin  name  of  the  Fates. 
According  to  Klausen,  the  original  Koman 
Parca  was  equivalent  to  Mors,  the  goddess  of 
death.  It  was  not  until  the  Augustan  age,  that 
the  Parcae  became  plural  (Virg.  Ec.  iv.  47), 
and  acquired  their  similarity  to  the  Greek 
Moirai,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos.  [Fatbs  ; 
MoniA.] 

9uremamnm    In  Law.     [Copaschnbbs.] 

VarolimeBt  (Fr.  parchemin).  A  material 
for  writing  formed  of  the  prepared  skins  chiefly 
of  sheep  and  goats.  A  similar  preparation 
of  calves*,  kids*,  and  lambs'  skins  is  caUed 
vellum.  The  sldns  are  first  prepared  as  for 
tanning ;  then  shaved  down  and  pumiced ;  and 
lastly,  stretched  and  carefully  dried.  The 
parchment  of  drums  is  made  of  the  skins  of 
asses,  calves,  and  wolves  ;  ass  skin  is  used  for 
battledores;  and  goat  skin  is  preferred  for 
sieves.  For  some  kinds  of  bookbinding,  parch- 
ment and  vellum  are  dyed  of  various  colours. 

Parchment  was  known  at  a  very  early  period. 
It  was  used  for  writing  as  early  as  the  vear 
250  before  the  Christian  era  by  £umenes,  king 
of  Pergamus,  who,  desirous  of  collecting  a 
library  which  should  vie  with  that  of  Alex- 
andria, but  prevented  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Ptolemies  from  obtaining  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  papyrus,  had  recourse  to  this  substitute ; 
and  its  invention  at  Pergamus  claimed  and 
secured  to  it  the  lasting  name  of  Pergamena ; 
whence  parchment.  (Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  Man- 
ners and  Cuatoms  of  ike  Ancient  EgypHane^  iii. 
l9l.)  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
the  use  of  the  papyrus  was  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  parchment,  on  which  we  find 
that  all  the  public  documents  under  Charle- 
magne and  his  dynasty  were  written.  When 
the  different  kinds  of  parchment  came  into  use 
for  the  purposes  of  writing,  they  were  rolled  up 
before  they  could  be  sesled ;  hence  the  word 
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wdumen,  from  Lat.  volvere,  to  roll.  And  as  the 
scribes  wrote  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  parch- 
ment, 1.  e.  to  the  place  wnere  the  cord  used  for 
the  folding  was  fastened,  we  may  acoount  for 
the  well-lmown  expression  opus  ad  umbiUcum 
perductum. 

Parchment  is  used  in  Printing  for  covering 
the  tympana  of  the  press,  botli  inner  and  outer, 
which  should  be  of  a  uniform  thicknesa. 

Pareluneat  Vaper*  VeirotAbto  VarAlfr* 
meat.  This  curious  modification  of  vegetable 
fibre  is  made  by  steeping  unsized  paper  in  a 
mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  half  ita  bulk  of 
water,  at  the  temperature  of  60^,  quickly  witli- 
drawing  it,  washing  it  well  with  wat«r,  then 
with  a  very  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  then 
with  water  again,  and  finally  carefully  drying 
it.  In  this  process  the  fibre  is  mechanicaUy 
rather  than  diemically  changed ;  the  pores  are 
filled  up ;  it  is  tough,  tranuucent,  and  neariy 
impermeable  to  water.  It  Cakes  ink  well,  and  is 
put  to  many  important  uses.  It  is  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  bladder  in  electrolytic  operations, 
and  for  tying  over  pickles  and  preserves:  it 
long  resists  the  action  of  water,  which  even 
when  boiling  has  little  effect  upon  it  for  some 
hours.  By  protracted  immersion  it  slowly  loses 
its  tenacity. 

PardoB*  In  Law.  It  is  s  part  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  to  pardon  aU  ofienoes 
merely  against  the  crown  or  the  public,  except- 
ing the  ^ence  of  committing  any  person  to 
prison  out  of  the  realm,  which,  by  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  is  made  a  praemunire,  unpardonable 
even  by  the  kin^,  and  excepting  those  oflfenoes 
in  the  prosecution  of  whidi  private  justice  is 
principailly  concerned,  as  nuisances,  while  un- 
redressed, and  so  as  to  prevent  Uieir  abate- 
ment Thus  pardon  cannot  be  pleaded  to  a 
parliamentary  impeachment  so  as  to  impede 
the  enquiry.  But,  even  in  the  above  cases,  the 
fine  or  punishment  may  be  remitted.  Pardon 
is  granted  under  the  great  seal,  or  hy  warrant 
under  the  sign  manual  countersigned  by  one  of 
the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  or  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Its  effect  is  in  almost  all  cases  to 
make  the  offender  a  new  man,  and  to  discharge 
him  from  all  the  penal  consequences  attach- 
ing to  his  offence.  By  9  Geo.  lY.c.  82  poniah- 
ment  has  the  same  legal  eflfect  as  pardon. 

Vareobasls  (Gr.).  In  ^etoric,  the  word 
used  by  Greek  authors  to  signi^r  what  by  the 
Latins  is  called  digression ;  by  Quintilian  (iv. 
14)  termed  '  aliense  rei,  sed  ad  utilitatem  causae 
pertinentis,  extr4  ordinem  occurrens  tractatio.* 

Paregoric  (Gr.  iropiryo^irf  t,  eoothing).  That 
which  allays  pain.  Paregoric  elixir  is  a  cam- 
phorated tincture  of  opium  flavoured  by  oil  of 
aniseed. 

Parelra  Brava.  The  root  of  the  asaam- 
pelos  Pardra,  brought  from  South  America.  It 
nas  a  sweetish  and  a  bitter  flavour,  and  has 
been  used  in  nephritic  complaints  and  some 
affections  of  the  bladder. 

VareUa.  In  Botany,  a  kind  of  lichen,  the 
Lecanora  parella^  found  cm  rocks  in  mountainous 
countries,  especially  in  the  north  of  Emope. 
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It  18  the  Perelle  of  Aitreigne,  where  it  ie  ez- 
tensiTely  need  by  the  dyer,  and  ia  found  equal 
to  orchil  (RooctUa  Hnetoria). 

PftrembolA  (Gr.  from  vo^  and  ^fiiSoXAw, 
/  ikrom  in\  In  Bhetorie,  a  figure  by  which 
a  paragraph  ia  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  with  which  it  doea  not  grammatically 
cohere,  by  way  of  explaining  something.  It  is 
also  called  parempton*,  and  is  a  species  of 
parenthesis. 

Parenobjnia  (Gr.  wap^yxv/M),  The 
spongy  and  cellular  tissue  of  animals  and 
▼eatables.  The  old  physiologists  supposed 
that  the  crude  juices  underwent  a  kmd  of 
filtration  in  the  cellular  substance. 

Vmrenelijinatoiu  XntoaoA,  Varen* 
ebjmatOMU  An  order  of  Entozoa,  including 
those  which  have  their  nutrient  canals  simply 
excavated  in  the  parenchymatous  tissue  of 
which  their  entire  body  is  composed.    [Stbr- 

SLMZMTHA.] 

Wmmkthmaim  (6b.  an  inserHon).  In  Print- 
ing, the  mark  (  )  enclosing  some  necessary 
information  or  useful  remark  introduced  into 
the  body  of  the  sentence,  but  which  may  be 
omitted  without  injury ;  as. 

Know  then  thia  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know), 
yirtne  alone  ia  happinen  below. 

Fabbmthbsis.  In  Rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which 
a  series  of  words  ia  inserted  in  a  sentence, 
haying  no  grammatical  connection  with  those 
which  precrae  or  follow,  with  the  object  of  ex- 
plaining some  detached  portion  of  the  sentence. 

In  ancient  authors,  a  parenthetical  form  of 
writing  is  eyen  more  common  than  among 
modems;  because  much  which  a  Greek  or 
Boman  author  would  haye  conveyed  by  way 
of  parenthesis  is  now  inserted  in  separate 
explanatory  notes. 

Vaivasite.  Hornblende  of  high  lustre 
and  of  a  rather  dark  green  colour,  containing 
alumina^  iron,  and  magnesia ;  found  at  Pargas 
in  Finland. 

Parget  (Lat.  parietare,  from  paries,  a  wall). 
In  Architecture,  the  plaster  formed  of  lime, 
hair,  and  cowdung,  used  for  coating  the  flue  of 
a  chimney. 

ParbeUon  or  Mook  Bun  (Gr.  vop^Aior, 
near  the  sun).  A  meteor  which  consists  in  the 
simultaneous  appearance  of  several  suns,  '  fan- 
tastic images  of  the  true  one.'  These  images 
appear  at  Uie  same  height  above  the  horizon  as 
the  true  sun,  and  they  are  alwa^  connected 
with  one  another  by  a  white  horizontal  circle 
or  halo,  of  which  the  pole  is  at  the  zenith,  and 
the  apparent  semidiameter  equal  to  the  sun's 
distance  from  the  zenith.  The  images  or  mode 
suns,  which  appear  on  the  same  side  of  this 
circle  with  the  true  sun,  are  tinted  with  the 
prismatic  colours ;  and  sometimes  a  part  of  the 
circle  itself  contiguous  to  them  appears  coloured. 
But  those  which  appear  on  the  circumference 
opposite  to  the  sun  are  always  without  colour ; 
vmence  it  may  be  conjectured  that  these  (as 
well  as  the  luminous  nng  itself)  are  produced 
by  reflecdon,  and  the  others  by  refraction.  In 
general,  when  these  phenomena  are  produced, 
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the  sun  is  surroimded  by  one  or  more  ooncentrio 
circular  corona  which  exhibit  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow ;  and  sometimes  arcs  of  circles,  or 
even  entire  circles,  appear  touching  the  coron». 
These  also  are  coloured,  and  contain  other 
parhelia.  The  phenomenon  has  been  described 
by  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Scheiner,  Descartes,  and 
many  others ;  but  the  most  perfect  apparition 
yet  recorded  is  that  which  was  observed  by 
HeveUus  at  Dantzic,  on  the  20th  of  February, 
1661.  It  is  rejHresented  in  the  annexed  figure. 
Parhelia  have  continued  visible 
for  two,  three,  or  four  hours.  In 
general  two,  but  sometimes  four, 
and  even  six  or  seven,  are  visible 
together. 

No  very  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  these  curious 
but  rare  phenomena  has  yet  been  given.  Huy- 
gens  supposed  them  to  be  produora  putly  by 
the  refiection  and  partly  by  the  refiraction  of  the 
sun's  rays,  fallinjp  on  an  infiinite  numbor  of 
small  cylinders  of  ice  suspended  vertically  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  haying  certain  determinate 
positions  relative  to  the  sun  and  the  observer. 
This  theozT  is  explained  at  length  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Optra  Ptiethuma.  (Smith's  O^lwv ; 
Priestley  On  Light ;  Biot»  TraiU  de  Phytiqw, 
tom.  iii.) 

Fraunhofer,  in  a  memoir  on  halos  and  par- 
helia published  in  Schumacher's  Aetrcnomisehe 
Jbhandltmgent  p.  iii.,  has  attempted  to  explain 
these  phenomena  on  a  different  principle.  On 
looking  at  the  sun  through  a  honzontu  grating 
of  very  fine  wires,  two  images  of  the  sun  appear, 
one  above  and  the  other  below  the  true  sun ; 
and,  if  there  is  some  inequality  in  the  distances 
between  the  wires,  the  images  appear  slightly 
coloured,  and  a  vertical  st^ak  of  light  is  seen. 
Fraunhofer  thinks  that  this  affords  a  clue  to  the 
theoxy  of  the  parhelia ;  for  if  the  small  sphe- 
rules of  moisture  fioating  in  the  atmosphere  are 
disposed  in  horizontal  parallel  lines  with  toler- 
able regularity,  two  vertical  parhelia  (but  thia 
is  a  very  rare  phenomenon^  will  be  seen ;  and 
if  they  are  disposed  in  vertical  lines,  the  more 
common  phenomena  of  horizontal  parhelia  with 
the  luminous  circles  may  be  produced.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  even  when  this 
arrangement  of  the  particles  of  vapour  in  par^ 
allel  lines  is  admitted,  several  circumstances 
attending  the  phenomena  will  still  remain  un- 
explained. 

ParaseleruSt  or  images  of  the  moon,  are  also 
seen  under  similar  circumstances  as  parhelia : 
the  same  theory  will  of  course  apply  to  both. 

Parian  Obroiiiele  (so  called  from  the 
island  of  Paros,  where  it  was  originally  found), 
^e  name  given  to  one  of  the  celebrated 
marbles  imported  into  England  with  the  rest 
of  the  collection  known  as  the  Arundelian. 
In  its  perfect  state  it  contained  a  chronological 
register  of  the  principal  events  in  the  mythology 
and  history  of  ancient  Greece  during  a  series 
of  1318  years,  beginning  with  the  reign  of 
Cecrops,  the  first  kmg  of  Athens,  and  ending 
with  the  archonship  of  Diognetus ;  but  the  last 
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ninety  yean  are  nearly  obliterated  br  the 
injuries  of  time»  so  that  the  part  whida  now 
remains  ends  at  the  archonship  of  Diotunns, 
B.O.  364. 

The  marble  on  which  the  chronicle  is  en- 
grayed  is  6  inches  in  thickness,  and  measured, 
when  Selden  yiewed  it,  3  feet  7  inches  by 
2  feet  7  ;  but  one  comer  had  been  broken  off. 
It  contained  originally  about  100  lines,  each 
consisting  on  an  ayerage  of  16  words,  or  130 
letters;  so  that  the  whole  might  haye  been 
comprised  in  six  octayo  pages. 

This  yenerable  monument  was  purchased  at 
Smyrna,  with  many  others,^ by  Mr.  W.  Petty, 
who  was  employed  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  m 
the  year  1624,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
marbles,  books,  statues,  and  other  curiosities  in 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  When  brought 
to  Singland,  in  1627,  it  was  placed  in  the 
gardens  belonging  to  Arundel  House,  the  site 
of  which  is  now  occupied  by  Arundel,  Norfolk, 
Surrey,  and  Howard  Streets,  in  the  Strand.  It 
was  examined  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
literati  of  that  time ;  among  whom  were  Sir 
R.  Cotton,  Selden,  Patrick  Young,  and  Richard 
James.  After  much  labour  it  was  deciphered, 
and  a  copy  of  it  published  by  Selden  in  the 
year  1628,  accompanied  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion and  commentary. 

During  the  ciyil  wars,  and  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Parian  Chronicle  was 
unfortunately  broken  into  smaller  fragments, 
and  almost  entirely  defaced.  The  upper  part, 
containing  nearly  half  the  original  tablet^ 
is  said  to  haye  been  used  in  repairing  a 
chimneypiece  or  hearth  in  Arundel  House ;  but 
luckily  the  inscription,  or  at  least  as  much  of 
it  as  could  be  made  out,  was  presenred  in  the 
copy  which  Selden  had  preyiously  taken  and 
published.  In  the  year  1667  the  remaining 
fragments  were  presented  by  the  Hon.  Henry 
Howard,  grandson  of  the  first  collector,  to  the 
uniyersity  of  Oxford,  where  they  are  now 
deposited. 

The  genuineness  of  this  relic  was  acknow- 
ledged throughout  Europe  as  soon  as  its  con- 
tents were  made  known.  Its  authority  was 
considered  as  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
ot^er ;  nor  was  its  authenticity  impeached  till 
the  year  1788,  when  the  Rey.  John  Robertson 
published  a  yolume  called  A  Dissertation  on 
the  Authenticity  of  the  Parian  CkronicUt  in 
which  he  maintained  it  to  be  a  fabrication 
of  modem  times.  The  doubts  and  objections 
of  Mr.  Robertson  were  founded  on  the  follow- 
ing considerations : — 

1.  The  characters  haye  no  certain  or  un- 
equiyocal  marks  of  antiquity.  2.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  chronicle  was  engrayed  for 
priyate  use.  3.  It  does  not  appear  to  haye 
been  engrayed  by  public  authority.  4.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  for  a  long  time 
after  the  date  of  this  work,  complain  that  they 
had  no  chronological  account  of  the  affiiirs  of 
ancient  Greece.  6.  This  chronicle  is  not  once 
mentioned  by  any  writer  of  antiquity.  6. 
Some  of  the  facta  seem  to  haye  been  taken 
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from  authors  of  a  later  date.  7.  ParachioiusBia 
appear  in  some  of  the  epodis,  which  we  eaa 
BCaaxsely  suppose  a  Greek  chronologer,  in  the 
129th  Olympiad,  would  be  likely  to  oommit 
8.  The  history  of  the  discoyery  of  the  marbles 
is  obscuro  and  unsatisfactoiy ;  and  9.  The 
literaiy  world  has  been  frequently  imposed 
upon  by  spurious  books  and  inaeripticHis,  and 
therefore  we  should  be  extremely  cautious  with 
regard  to  what  we  receiye  iinder  the  name  of 
antiquity. 

These  obseryations  were  made  the  snlnect  of 
separate  chapters  and  disquisitions,  and  wezv 
illustrated  with  such  candour  and  learning 
that  for  a  short  time  the  credit  of  the  Parian 
Chronicle  was  shaken  in  the  public  c^huiod. 
Early,  howeyer,  in  the  following  year,  the 
objections  of  Mr.  Robertson  were  replied  to  by 
Mr.  Hewlett,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Vindi- 
cation  of  the  Authentiaty  of  the  Parian  Ckto- 
nide,  London  1789 ;  by  Mr.  Gough  in  the 
ninth  yolume  of  the  Arehaologia ;  and  by 
Porson,  in  the  Monthly  Review ;  and  the  resalt 
of  their  enquiries,  coupled  with  the  defence  of 
Wagner  (Gott  1790),  and  the  more  recent 
inyestigations  of  Hales  in  his  Ckronoloffy,  and 
of  Boeckh  in  the  second  yolume  of  his  Corpus 
Inscriptionum^  leaye  no  doubt  respecticg 
the  authenticity  of  the  Chronicle,  in  which, 
howeyer,  I^end  and  history  are  blended  to- 
gether without  any  consciousness  of  transi- 
&on  in  the  mind  of  the  inscriber.  (Grote  s 
History  of  Greece,  yoL  ii.  p.  58.)  [Hzstokical 
Cbbdibiutt.] 

Vaiian  Marble.    [MabbulI 

Partes.  The  lowest  class  of  the  inhabitants 
of  some  parts  of  Hindustan,  who  haye,  properiy 
speaking,  no  caste,  and  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
scended from  original  races  of  occupiers  long 
since  conquered  by  foreign  inyaders.  In  the 
widest  sense,  the  term  appears  to  comprehend 
all  the  different  classes  of  distinct  non-Hindu 
tribes,  and  degraded  or  foreign  races,  not  com- 
prised in  the  four  Hindu  castes  ;  forming, 
probably,  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  population, 
exdusiyely  of  the  Mussulmans. 

Parietal  (Lat  paries,  a  wall).  In  Botany, 
any  oigan  which  grows  from  the  sides  of 
another.  Those  oyaries  are  parietal  which 
grow  from  the  sides  of  a  calyx ;  and  placentae 
or  oyules  haye  this  name  when  they  proceed 
from  the  sides  of  the  ovary. 

Parietal  Bones.  In  Anthropotomy,  two 
arched  and  irregularly  squaro  bones,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  superior  part  of  the  slaill.  So 
called  from  the  Latin  paries,  a  wall^  because 
they  protect  the  brain  like  walls.  In  homo- 
logical  anatomy,  they  are  the  neural  spines  of 
the  parietal  segment  of  the  skull. 

Parlflln  or  ParlUln.  The  supposed  actirc 
principle  of  sarsaparilla.  It  hu  also  been 
called  smilaeine.  It  appears  to  be  the  parillic 
acid  of  Batke.  It  is  a  white  crystallisable 
substance,  inodorous,  and  nearly  taatele&s. 
Little  is  known  of  its  medical  yirtnss.  It  :s 
said  to  be  identical  with  saponin* 

Parinarlum   (from  Pftrinariy  itf  Guiana 


PARING  AND  BURNING 

name).  A  genuB  of  Chryaobalanacea,  con- 
sisting of  large  trees,  many  of  them  yielding 
plom-like  fruits.  That  of  P.  exceUum,  called 
Grej  Plum,  is  brought  into  the  markets  of  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  but  is  not  much  esteemed. 
That  of  P.  maorophyUumf  also  West  African, 
is  mlled  Gingerbread  Plum.  The  leares  of 
P.  laurinum  supply  the  chief  material  used  by 
the  Polynesians  for  covering  the  side  walls  of 
their  houses,  while  its  seeds  yield  them  a 
perfume. 

yarinff  and  BnnilBir*  The  operation  of 
paring  off  the  surface  of  worn-out  grass  land, 
or  lands  covered  with  coarse  herbage,  and 
burning  it  for  the  sake  of  the  ashes,  and  for 
the  destruction  of  weeds,  seeds,  insects,  &c. 
Agriculturists  differ  as  to  the  value  of  this 
mode  of  improving  land ;  the  greater  number 
preferring  a  naked  fallow  even  for  one  or  two 
years,  alleging  that  more  injury  is  done  by  the 
loss  of  vegetable  matter  in  burning  than  is  com- 
pensated by  the  ashes  produced.  Where  the 
object  is  to  bring  land  abounding  in  coarse 
herbage  immediately  into  a  state  of  good  culture, 
paring  and  burning  is  evidently  the  most  rapid 
mode  that  can  be  employed ;  and  if  the  soil 
contains  calcareous  matter,  btiming  will  have 
nearly  the  same  effect  on  it  as  if  a  dressing  of 

Suicklime  had  been  applied.  Much,  however, 
epends  on  the  mode  in  which  the  land  is 
treated  afterwards.  Stifle  burning,  in  which 
stubble  or  weeds  are  used  as  fuel,  to  heat  heaps 
of  clods  and  earth  gathered  from  the  cultivated 
sur&ce,  is  found  a  most  fertilising  process, 
especially  on  calcareous  soils.  Ordinary  burn- 
ing; resulting  in  a  more  complete  incineration 
of  the  portion  of  soil  (perhaps  100  cubic  yards 
per  acre)  submitted  to  it,  is  also  found  to  be  a 
most  beneficial  tillage  ox)eration  on  all  calcare- 
ous clays. 

PaHa  (Or.).  In  the  Homeric  Mythology, 
the  seducer  of  Helen,  and  tlie  cause  of  the 
Trojan  war. 

The  myth  of  Paris  may  be  fairly  regarded  as 
the  most  important  in  the  whole  range  of 
Greek  legends,  because  fix>m  it  have  grown,  or 
round  it  have  dustered,  most  of  the  tales  which 
make  up  the  great  epic  cycle.  But  this  myth 
cannot  be  gathered  from  any  one  source.  Part 
of  it  is  related  in  the  Hiad,  port  of  it  is  given 
by  the  poets  of  a  later  age,  and  part  of  it  we 
receive  from  mythographers,  like  Apollodorus 
and  the  Homeric  scholiasts.  In  the  articles 
Epic  Pobtbt,  Hombbic  Poehs,  and  Iliad, 
some  reasons  have  been  given  for  thinking 
that  the  silence  of  Homer  (if  we  may  use 
the  name  without  admitting  the  personality 
of  one  poet  for  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey)  is  not 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  later  origin  of  It^ends 
or  portions  of  legends  not  noticed  by  him. 
The  idea  that  the  Hiad  tells  the  tale  of  the 
Trojan  war  is  a  popular  delusion.  It  professes 
to  speak  only  of  the  wrath  of  AchiUeus,  and 
the  whole  poem  does  not  speak  even  of  this. 
In  short,  it  narrates  only  the  events  of  a  few 
months,  and  therefore  it  follows  necessarily 
that  the  poet  has  made  use  of  those  incidents 
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only  which  suited  or  were  needed  for  his 
immediate  purpose.  But  casual  expressions 
furnish  conclusive  proof  that  ho  was  acquainted 
with  a  large  amount  of  floating  legend  which 
he  has  not  embodied  in  his  poems.  The  name 
Kronides,  as  given  to  Zeus,  shows  that  he 
knew  the  myths  which  told  of  successive 
dynasties  of  gods,  and  knew,  therefore,  probably 
the  story  of  Prometheus.  Paris  in  the  lUad 
is,  for  the  most  part,  mean  and  effeminate; 
but  his  epithet,  Alexandros  (helper  of  men), 
attests  the  existence  of  legends  which  give  him 
a  different  character.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  death  of  AchiUeus  is  shown  only  in  some 
passing  expressions,  unless  we  assume  that  the 
whole  Jliad  was  written  by  a  single  poet,  and 
that  this  poet  was  also  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey,  His  assertion  that  the  Trojan  war 
was  caused  by  the  woes  and  wrongs  of  Helen, 
is  at  once  the  proof  that  he  knew  of  legends 
relating  those  wrongs  and  the  events  which 
led  to  them.  We  are  left  free,  therefore,  to 
analyse  a  legend  which  is  throughout  of  sin- 
gular importance  and  interest  in  comparative 
mythology. 

Before  the  birth  of  Paris,  Hecab^  (Hecuba), 
the  daughter  (according  to  one  version)  of  the 
river-god  Sangarios,  and  wife  of  Podark^s, 
otherwise  called  Priam,  dreamt  that  she  gave 
birth  to  a  kindled  torch,  which  sot  on  fire  and 
destroyed  the  city  of  Ilion.  The  soothsayers 
being  summoned  to  inteipretthe  vision,  ordered 
the  exposure  of  the  child,  who  immediately 
after  his  birth  was  left  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Ida.  Here  a  she-bear  suckled  him  fur  five 
days,  when  the  shepherd  who  had  brought  him 
from  Ilion,  finding  him  still  alive,  took  him  to 
his  own  home,  and  called  him  Paris.  (Apollo- 
dorus iii.  11,  6.)  The  child  grew  up  both 
beautiful  and  brave,  and  his  defence  of  the 
shepherds  and  their  flocks  against  beasts  and 
robbers  won  for  him  the  epithet  Alexandros. 
The  mode  in  which  his  parentage  was  discovered 
is  related  by  Hyginus.  Priam,  thinking  that 
his  son  was  dead,  ordered  the  celebration  of 
funeral  games,  in  which  a  bull  was  to  be  the 
reward  of  the  victor.  The  servants  took  for 
this  purpose  the  favourite  bull  of  Paris,  who 
followed  the  men,  took  part  in  the  games,  and, 
winning  the  prize,  roused  the  wrath  of  his 
brothers,  who  drew  their  swords  against  him. 
Upon  this  Cassandra,  the  prophetess,  told  them 
who  the  stranger  was,  and  Pnam  acknowledged 
him  as  his  son.  Paris  then  married  (En6nd, 
the  daughter  of  the  river-god  Kebr6n,  and  with 
her  dwelt  in  the  dells  of  Ida.  By  her  he  was 
warned  never  to  go  to  the  land  of  Helen ;  but 
GSn6n6  promised  that  if  he  should  do  so,  and 
it  should  turn  out  to  his  hurt,  she  would  heal 
his  wound  if  he  came  back  to  her. 

The  way  in  which  the  disaster  dreaded  by 
her  was  brought  about  links  the  tale  with  the 
legends  of  AchiUeus.  To  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage  of  his  father  Peleus  with  the 
sea-nymph  Thetis,  all  the  gods  were  invited, 
with  the  exception  of  Ebis,  who  threw  upon 
the  banquet-table  an  apple  inseribed  '  For  the 
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fairest/  and  caused  a  riyalnr  between  Heba, 
AchroditA,  and  Athfind  ^Minbrya],  for  the 
possession  of  the  golden  prize.  By  the  bidding 
of  Zeus  the  dispute  was  referred  to  the  judff- 
ment  of  Paris,  into  whose  presence  the  god- 
desses were  led  by  Hermes.  There  Hers 
promised  him  power,  Ath£n6  wisdom,  and 
Aphrodite  the  possession  of  Helen.  Paris  gaye 
the  prizA  to  Aphrodite ;  and  when  Menelaos 
came  to  Troy  to  fetch  away  the  bones  of  the 
children  of  Prombthbus,  in  order  to  remove  a 
famine  sent  by  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  Paris 
accompanied  hun  into  the  Achaean  land,  and  at 
Sparta  was  fasdnated  by  the  glorious  beauty  of 
Helen,  whom  he  led  away,  a  willins  or  un- 
willing captive  (for  the  legends  on  this  point 
are  veiy  conflicting),  to  his  home  in  Ilion, 
whither,  under  the  leadership  of  Agamemnon, 
Menelaos,  and  Achilleus,  aided  by  other  chief- 
tains, the  A.chyans  came  to  exact  restitution  or 
to  take  vengeance.  But  the  gloiy  of  Paris  was 
clouded.  He  either  refuses  to  come  forth  and 
fight,  or,  appearing  but  for  a  moment,  retreats 
with  shame  and  dishonour.  In  the  issue,  he 
avenges  the  death  of  his  brother  Hector  by  the 
slaughter  of  Achilleus,  and  is  himself  wounded 
by  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  bequeathed  to 
Philoctbtes  by  Heracles.  The  last  scene  ex- 
hibits the  meeting  of  Paris  on  the  slopes  of 
Ida  with  the  forwiken  (En6n6,  who  in  one 
version  will  not,  or,  as  in  another  tale  at  once 
more  true  and  more  beautiful,  cannot,  heal  him. 
The  arrow  of  Heracles  has  done  its  work  too 
welL  Paris  is  dead,  and  CEn6n6,  tender  and 
forgiving  to  the  last,  lies  down  to  die  on  the 
funeral  pile  by  his  side. 

The  parallelism  between  this  myth  and  other 
legends  common  to  the  Greek,  Teutonic,  Scan- 
dinavian, and  Persian  mythologies,  is  obvious 
and  striking.  There  is,  in  fact^  scarcely  a 
single  incident  which  may  not  be  matched  in 
other  tales  with  which  their  afiSnity  was  never 
suspected.  The  torch  seen  in  Hecabft's  dream 
reappears  in  the  legend  of  Mblbaobos  :  it  is 
the  gleaming  torch  of  Helios,  the  sun,  with 
which  the  life  of  the  hero  is  bound  up  (for  when 
the  torch  is  extinguished,  Heleagros  dies),  or 
which,  like  the  chariot  of  Phaethon,  may  scorch 
and  ruin  the  lands  over  which  it  passes.  If 
Paris  is  destined  to  bring  hurt  to  his  parents, 
so  also  are  Pntnua,  Tblbphos,  (Edifus,  Cyrus, 
Bomulus,  Chandragupta,  and  a  host  of  others. 
In  all  these  cases,  as  in  that  of  Paris,  the  child 
is  exposed,  generaUy  on  a  hill-side,  and  is 
always  nourished  by  a  wild  beast,  as  a  wolf,  a 
dog,  or  a  she-bear ;  but  these  animals  may  all 
be  resolved  into  phrases  of  solar  myths.  The 
confusion  between  the  words  for  light  (lux, 
\€vtc6s)  with  the  name  for  a  wolf  (Kvkos)  has 
been  noticed  under  Ltcaok;  the  dog  is  the 
hound  which  attends  Artemis,  the  sister  of  the 
sun-god  Phcebus ;  the  bear  carries  us  at  once  to 
the  stozy  of  the  Seven  Risms,  and  shows  the 
same  change  of  form  caused  by  the  same  con- 
fusion of  words  which  gave  rise  to  the  stories 
of  Lycaon,  Areas,  and  Callisto.  The  mode  in 
whidi  the  pav^ntage  of  Paris  is  discovered 
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agrees  closely  with  the  legends  of  Cyrus  and 
Romulus.  His  love  for  &n6n6  is  the  love  of 
Heracles  for  I0I6,  of  Odysseus  for  Pbkbix>f^ 
of  Sxoubdr  for  Brenhyldr  in  the  .Volsnng  tale. 
All  these  are  separated  from  or  desert  their 
first  love.  Siguror  forsakes  Brenhyldr  for  the 
daughter  of  Gunnar.  Heracles  must  leave 
I0I6,  and  dwell  for  a  time  with  Deianeira  and 
other  women  in  distant  lands,  and  Odysseus 
must  sojourn  far  away  from  Penelopd;  but 
though  for  a  time  they  may  forget,  they  are 
still  loved  by  those  whom  they  have  forsaken, 
and  in  their  last  hour  they  are  all  united  irith 
them,  Achilles  with  Bris^is,  Heracles  with 
lold,  Odysseus  with  Penelopd,  Sigurdr  with 
Brenhyl^.  When  Paris  comes  bad^  wounded 
with  the  fatal  arrow,  (En6nA,  although,  like 
I0I6  by  the  funeral  pile  of  Heracles,  she 
may  soothe  his  last  moments,  cannot  heal 
his  wound.  The  fair  hues  of  evening  look 
on  the  dying  sun,  but  they  cannot  cheek 
the  approach  of  night.  like  Brenhyldr  and 
Cleopatra,  (En6n6  mes  by  the  side  of  Paris ; 
the  brides  of  the  sun  cannot  long  survive  hia 
setting ;  and  the  tragedy  of  nature  was  realised 
by  a  more  tragic  symbolism  in  the  Hindu  rite 

of  Su^TBB. 

This  parallelism  might  be  drawn  out  in  much 
greater  detail ;  but  tJbe  characteristics  which 
such  heroes  as  Achilleus,  Meleagros,  and  Paris 
exhibit  in  common  must  not  be  left  unnoticed. 
Each  of  these  is  famed  for  brilliant  exploits ; 
the  action  of  each  is  partlv  beneficent  and  in 
part  hurtful;  each  is  roused  to  anger  on  slight 
provocation ;  each  is  moody,  sullen,  and  capri- 
cious ;  each  in  the  times  of  inaction  site  in 
his  house  or  his  tent  burnishing  his  golden 
armour;  each  is  roused  to  activity  hj  the 
pleading  of  a  woman ;  each  is  doomed  to  an 
untimely  death ;  and  the  features  exhibited  in 
germ  in  the  story  of  Meleagros  {lUad  ix.  380) 
onlpr  need  expansion  in  order  to  furnish  evezy 
incident  in  the  myths  of  Paris  and  Achilleus. 

What,  then,  is  the  source  of  this  myth  ?  and 
is  Paris,  like  the  others  already  mentioned,  a 
solar  hero  ?  This  question  is  still  a  subject  of 
controversy;  but  the  answer  may  perhaps  be 
found  by  a  comparison  of  this  myth  with  that 
of  Hbrmbs.  The  name  Paris  is  etymologicaUy 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Vedic  P&nis,  uie  re- 
presentatives of  the  dark  powers  of  night, 
who  steal  the  cattle  of  Indra  (the  sun).  In  the 
same  way,  the  name  of  Helen  is  identified  with 
that  of  SaramA,  the  messenger  of  the  gods  to 
the  PAnis,  sent  to  brinf  back  the  stolen  cattle ; 
the  change  of  letters  being  illustrated  by  the 
Greek  Erinys  and  Xifpirti ,  as  compared  with 
the  Sanscrit  Sarynyu  and  Harits,  the  Dawn  and 
the  horses  of  the  Indra.  The  negative  aign- 
ment  from  the  digamma  is  not  available;  as 
the  digamma  represents  in  the  cognate  lan- 
guages at  least  three  different  letters,  v,  «,  y ; 
thus  in  l(  it  represents  a  lost  «,  as  is  pToriw. 
by  the  Latin  *ex,  six.  But  SaramA,  wherever 
she  appears  in  the  Vedic  poems,  appears  as 
the  Dawn  (Max  Miiller,  Lecturts  on  Ixmguagt, 
2nd  series,  xi.);  and  the  PAnis  seek  to  make  her 
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faithless  to  the  charge  given  to  her  by  Indra. 
In  the  earlier  form  of  the  tale,  she  resists  the 
temptation;  in  the  later  yersion,  she  yields 
■o  »r  as  to  accept  from  them  some  milk — the 
first  sign  of  that  faithlessness  which  was  to  ex- 
pand into  the  tale  of  Troy.  In  the  index  to  the 
jRi^fveda'Sanhitd,  SaramA  is  spoken  of  as  the 
hoimd  of  the  gods :  and  it  may  be  noticed  that 
in  the  Hiad  Helen  calls  herself  a  dog,  although 
the  name  is  never  applied  to  her  by  others. 
From  all  these  facts,  the  conclusion  of  Prof. 
Max  Miiller  is  that  Helen  is  the  counterpart  of 
SaramA,  the  dawn-light,  and  Paris  that  of  the 
Plnis,  the  gloomy  darkness.  But  although  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  idea  embodied 
in  the  Yedic  PAnis,  the  affinity  of  the  Greek 
Paris  to  the  solar  heroes  seems  to  be  proved  by 
cogent  evidence.  As  the  Vedic  idea  of  SaramA 
(the  dawn  with  its  early  breeze)  grew  in  Greek 
hands  into  that  legend  of  Hermes  every 
incident  of  which  is  the  expression  of  air  in 
motion,  so  there  is  not  a  feature  in  the  legend 
of  PariB  (as  related  iu  the  Homeric  poems  or 
by  the  mythographers)  which  is  not  found  in 
the  solar  heroes,  and  not  one  which  is  attri- 
buted to  the  beings  who  in  Greek  mythology 
really  represent  the  darkness  and  gloom  of  night. 
The  very  epithet  yweufieaHiSf  the  special  charac- 
teristic of  Paris,  is  in  the  Vedic  hymns  applied 
not  to  the  PAnis  but  to  Indra,  who  is  spoken  of 
as  the  lover  of  the  maidens,  the  husband  of  the 
brides.  The  treacheiy  of  Paris  is  no  argument 
against  the  solar  character  which  he  assumed 
under  Greek  hands,  but  which  he  had  not  pos- 
sessed originally.  Heracles  is  a  seducer  not 
less  than  Paris;  and  his  faithlessness  is  re- 
])eat«d  even  in  the  Teutonic  Sigurdr.  In  this 
change  from  the  original  idea  we  see  simply 
the  results  which  must  inevitably  follow  the 
ditf integral  ion  of  myths,  and  which  in  Hermes 
has  substituted  the  idea  of  wind  for  that  of 
I'ght,  and  has  given  to  Orthros  the  double 
character  of  the  early  dawn  and  of  the  antago- 
nistic power  of  darkness.     [Nkmbsis;  Vritra..] 

Varis  TerUary  Orovp.  The  name  given 
by  Mr.  Prestwich  to  the  middle  eocene  deposits, 
as  distinguished  from  the  name  London  Ter- 
tiary Group  applied  to  the  Lowbb  Eocxms  or 
LoKDOK  Clat  series. 

The  rich  fauna  of  the  Calcaire  grossier, 
accompanied  by  a  profusion  of  Nuramulites 
(absent  in  the  lower  beds),  is  very  character- 
istic of  this  part  of  the  series.  The  thickness 
of  the  beds  is,  however,  inferior  to  that  of 
the  same  series  in  England.  Upwards  of  800 
species  of  fossils  have  been  named  from  the 
Paris  beds,  and  they  include  a  great  variety  of 
genera.    [Eocenx;  Middlb  Eocbnb.] 

Parlali  (Gr.  itopoucla,  a  neighbourhood).  Pro- 
perly, an  ecclesiastical  division  of  a  town  or 
district  subject  to  the  ministry  of  one  pastor. 
In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  the  parochia 
was  the  district  placed  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  bishop,  and  was  equivalent  to  the 
diocese.  It  denoted,  sa^'s  Bingham,  not  only 
what  we  now  call  a  pansh  church,  but  a  city 
with  its  adjacent  towns  or  country  regions.    It 
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was  not  until  the  Christians  became  sufficiently 
numerous  to  present  distinct  congregations  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  that  the  bishop 
appointed  his  presbyters  to  reside  among  them, 
and  thus  subdivided  his  diocese  into  several 
parishes.  This  constitution  is  recognised  in 
several  councils  and  other  monuments  of  the 
fifth  century.  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  in 
many  cities  there  existed  more  than  one  church 
and  congregation  even  in  the  earliest  times ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  whether  these  de- 
served the  name  of  parishes,  as  being  each 
under  the  distinct  superintendence  of  its  re- 
spective pastor.  But  although  parishes  were 
originally  ecclesiastical  divisions,  they  may  now 
be  more  properly  considered  as  coming  under 
the  class  of  civil  divisions ;  and  consequently 
claim  our  attention  under  this  head.  It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  the  era  of  the  division  of  Eng- 
land into  parishes;  they  are  mentioned  in  the 
laws  of  King  Edgar  so  early  as  970,  when  the 
whole  kingdom  seems  to  have  been  divided  into 
parishes ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  division 
was  not  made  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  It  is, 
according  to  Blackstone,  pretty  clear  and  cer- 
tain that  the  boundaries  of  parishes  were  ori- 
ginally ascertained  by  those  of  manors;  for 
it  very  seldom  happens  that  a  manor  extends 
itself  over  more  parishes  than  one,  though 
there  are  often  many  manors  in  one  parisL 
The  parochial  division  of  England  was  nearly 
the  same  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1272-1307) 
as  at  present. 

Parishes  are  frequently  intermixed  with  one 
another.  This  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
lord  of  the  manor  having  had  a  parcel  of  land 
detached  from  Uie  main  part  of  his  estate,  but 
not  sufficient  to  form  a  parish  of  itself.  It  was 
natural  for  him  to  endow  the  church  which  he 
had  erected  upon  his  principal  estate  with  the 
tithes  of  these  disjointed  huids;  especially  if 
it  happened  that  there  was  no  chuit^  in  any 
lordstup  adjoining  to  them. 

The  boundaries  of  parishes  depend  on  im- 
memorial custom  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  not  settled  with  very  minute  precision 
till  the  introduction  of  the  poor  laws,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  claim  for  relief  upon  their 
particular  parishes  given  to  the  poor,  it  became 
a  matter  of  consequence  to  define  exactly  the 
limits  of  each  pansh.  They  cannot  now  be 
altered  except  by  legislative  enactment. 

In  the  northern  counties,  where  the  parishes 
sometimes  embrace  thirty  or  forty  square  miles, 
the  poor  laws,  the  due  administration  of  which 
must  always  depend  on  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  situation  and  character  of  everyone 
applying  for  relief,  could  not  be  properly  ear- 
ned into  efiect.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
an  Act  was  passed  in  the  13th  of  Charles  II. 
permitting  townships  and  villages,  though  not 
entire  parishes,  severally  and  distinctly  to 
maintain  their  own  poor.  Hence  townships 
in  the  north  of  England  may  be  regarded  as 
divisions  subordinate  to  parishes,  and  are,  in 
practice,  as  distinctly  linutcd  as  if  they  were 
separate  parishes. 
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Besides  parishes  or  townships,  there  are 
places  which  are  deemed  extra-parochial,  or 
not  within  the  limits  of  any  parish,  These 
were  formerly  the  sites  of  religious  houses,  or 
of  castles  the  owners  of  which  would  not  per- 
mit any  interference  with  their  rights.  They 
enjoyed  some  most  Tsduable  privileges :  among 
others,  a  virtual  exemption  from  the  poor  rate, 
because  there  was  no  overseer  on  whom  the 
order  of  a  magistrate  may  be  served — ^from 
the  militia  laws,  because  there  was  no  con- 
stable to  make  the  return — and  from  repair- 
ing the  highways,  because  there  was  no  sur- 
veyor; but  these  have  been  in  great  measure 
abolished  by  recent  legislation  (20  Vict  c.  19, 
as  to  poor;  26  &  26  Vict  c.  61,  c.  32,  as  to 
highways).  Their  tithes  are,  by  immemorial 
custom,  payable  to  the  king.  The  number  of 
such  places  is  not  inconsiderable,  amounting  to 
more  than  200.  Extra-parochial  wastes  and 
marsh  lands,  when  improved  and  drained,  are 
assessed  to  all  parochial  rates  in  the  parish 
next  adjoining.  In  some  counties,  liberties  in- 
terrupt the  general  course  of  law  as  affecting 
hundreds,  as  extraparochial  places  interrupt 
it  with  regard  to  parishes.  This  inconvenience 
is  particularly  felt  in  Dorsetshire.  The  number 
of  parishes  and  parochial  chapelries  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  not  exactly  ascertained;  but 
there  are  not  many  doubtful  cases,  and  for  any 
general  purpose  they  may  safely  be  taken  at 
10,700.  About  550  parishes  extended  in  1851 
into  two  counties,  or  into  more  than  one  hundred 
or  other  divisions.  (Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
Intiod.  sec  4.) 

The  parishes  of  Scotland  are  purely  eccle- 
siastical.     [Prbsbtteby.] 

Failsli  Olerk.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
inferior  functionaries  of  the  English  church. 
Parish  clerks  are  regarded  by  the  common  law 
as  persons  having  freeholds  in  their  ofBce.  In 
former  times  parish  clerks  were  frequently  in 
orders,  and  even  at  present  this  is  sometimes 
the  case.  They  are  generally  appointed  by  the 
incumbent,  but  by  custom  may  be  chosen  by 
the  inhabitants. 

Parlsite.  A  rare  mineral  occurring  in  elon- 
gated double  six-sided  pyramids,  of  a  greenish 
or  brownish-yellow  colour  with  a  tinge  of  red, 
at  the  emerald  mines  of  the  Muzo  Valley,  in 
New  Granada.  It  contains  cerium,  lanthanum, 
didymium,  fluoride  of  calcium,  &c.  Named 
after  the  discoverer,  J.  J.  Paris. 

Paiitlmn  (from  Pariti,  its  Malabar  name). 
To  this  genus  of  Malvaeea  we  owe  the  Cuba 
Bark,  a  material  used  for  tying  round  bundles 
of  genuine  Havannah  cigars,  and  also  much 
employed  by  gardeners  for  tying  purposes  as 
a  substitute  for  the  bast  formed  of  the  bark 
of  the  Linden  obtained  from  Russia  mats.  The 
tree  is  foimd  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  the 
Mahoe  of  the  colonists,  the  Paritium  datum 
of  botanists.  P.  tiliaeeum,  the  Pariti  of  Malabar, 
also  yields  a  fibrous  bark  which  is  made  into 
fine  matting,  cordage,  packthread,  &c. 

?ark  (A.-Sax.  pearroc,  Ger.  pfcrch).  A 
considerable  extent  of  pasture  and  wood  land 
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surrounding  or  adjoining  the  country  residenoe 
of  a  man  of  wealth,  devoted  to  purposes  of 
recreation  or  enjoyment,  but  chiefly  to  the 
support  of  a  herd  of  deer,  though  sometimes 
to  cattle  and  sheep.  Parks  were  originallj 
nothing  more  than  portions  of  forest  appior 
priated  by  the  lord  of  the  soil  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  animals  of  the  chase ;  but  this 
is  now  in  many  cases  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, and  the  chief  uses  of  a  park  are  as 
indications  of  wealth  and  extent  of  territory, 
and  as  grazing  ground  for  domesticated  ^nimAlu, 

Park  of  Artlllfliry.  The  place  where  the 
ordnance  of  an  army,  with  its  carriages,  ammu- 
nition, and  artillery  stores,  are  kept^  as  near  to 
the  ground  on  which  the  batteries  are  to  be 
placed  as  is  consistent  with  safety.  Tlie  parks 
are  supplied  from  the  artiUeiy  depots,  which  are 
generally  near  the  base  of  operations. 

Parkia  (after  Mungo  Park,  the  African 
traveller).  A  genus  of  Legundnoaa.  The 
African  Locust-tree,  P.  africana,  yields  seeds 
which  after  preparation  are  eaten.  They  are 
roasted,  then  bruised,  and  allowed  to  ferment 
in  water  till  they  become  putrid,  when  they 
are  washed,  pounded,  and  made  into  cakes, 
which  are  said  to  form  an  excellent  sauce  for 
all  kinds  of  food,  but  have  an  impleasant  smell. 
An  agreeable  beverage  is  made  from  the  sweet 
farinaceous  pulp  by  which  the  seeds  are  sur- 
rounded. The  tree  grows  from  thirty  to  forty- 
feet  high. 

ParklnsoBta  (after  Parkinson,  an  ancient 
writer  on  plants^.  A  genus  of  Leffumtnos^g, 
one  species  of  which,  P.  aeuleata,  the  Jerusalem 
Thorn  of  the  West  Indies,  is  used  for  making 
hedges,  and  is  also  employed  as  a  febrifuge. 

Parkslne*  A  material  similar  to  ebonite, 
made  by  incorporating  together  castor  oil  and 
a  solution  of  gun  cotton  in  wood  spirit  The 
mixture  gradually  solidifies  to  a  hard  and 
compact  mass,  and  during  its  passage  through 
a  pasty  condition  may  be  moulded  uke  Indian 
rubber  or  gutta  percha  into  any  required 
form.  It  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute 
for  caoutchouc  and  gutta  percha  in  the  manu- 
facture of  electric  telegraph  cables,  and  for 
ebonite  in  that  of  combs,  bracelets,  &c 

Parliament  (Mod.  Lat  parliamentum,  Fr. 
parlement,  from  Fr.  parler,  to  speak).  The 
supreme  legislative  assembly  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Origin  of  Parliament, — ^By  the  principles  of 
the  feudal  system,  every  sovereign  and  every 
great  feudatory  had  his  council,  composed  of  his 
greater  and  lesser  vassals,  which  occasionally 
assembled  to  assist  him  both  in  judicial  and  le- 
gislative matters ;  and  which  was  held  in  theory 
to  be  permanent,  so  that  its  assent  was  neces- 
sary to  the  validity  of  his  acts.  It  was  also  an 
ancient  custom,  in  several  of  the  western  king- 
doms of  Europe,  for  such  potentates  to  hold  as- 
semblies of  their  barons  at  the  great  festivals 
of  the  year,  termed  cours  pUnihes  and  parte- 
mens ;  principally,  however,  if  not  entirely,  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  show  and  magnificence. 
But  occasionally  such  special  assemblies  were 
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Bummoned  for  more  important  purposes ;  and 
the  meeting  in  1146,  at  which  the  crasade  of 
St.  Louis  was  undertaken,  is  said  to  furnish  the 
first  occasion  in  which  the  word  parliament  is 
used  for  a  deliberatiye  assembly.  Li  France, 
however,  the  word  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  signify  the  principal  judicial  courts  of  that 
countiy.  The  only  realms  in  which  it  appears 
to  haye  become  appropriated  to  the  great  legis- 
lative assemblies  are  England,  Scotland,  and 
the  Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily.  The  parliament 
of  the  latter  country  consisted,  in  the  thirteenth 
centuiy,  of  spiritual  and  temporal  barons  stmi- 
moned  by  the  king's  writ;  and  occasionally,  but 
not  uniformly,  of  deputies  from  the  towns,  simi- 
larly summoned. 

The  Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings  of 
England  had  two  councils — the  great  council 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  lesser  or  priyy  council ; 
and  it  may  be  freely  stated,  after  making  all 
allowances  on  the  score  of  arbitrary  powers 
occasionally  exercised  by  the  sovereign,  that 
ever  since  the  Norman  Conquest  the  supreme 
legislative  power  in  England  has  been  placed 
in  the  king  and  great  council  conjointly.  This 
council  was,  moreover,  in  early  times,  a  court 
of  criminal  judicature  also,  and  aided  the  sove- 
reign in  all  the  more  important  transactions 
of  his  government.  It  interfered  even  in  mat- 
ters of  ecclesiastical  discipline;  in  questions 
of  peace  and  war,  of  grace  and  justice ;  and, 
by  way  of  advice,  in  the  appointment  to  vacant 
offices,  dvil  or  ecclesiastical.  The  meetings  of 
the  great  council  were  at  stated  festivals  under 
the  Norman  kings ;  but  after  the  civil  wars  in 
the  reign  of  Stephen  they  were  summoned  at 
irr^ular  periods.  The  inferior  or  privy  coim- 
cil,  which,  as  well  as  the  great  council,  is  in- 
differently termed  euria  regis  in  early  writers, 
was  composed  of  members  named  by  the  king, 
and  constantly  attended  on  his  person ;  and 
this  inferior  body  usurped,  during  the  deca- 
dence of  the  great  council,  and  before  the  full 
establishment  of  parliament,  many  of  the  legis- 
lative functions  of  the  former ;  but  by  Magna 
Charta  all  aids  and  scutages  were  to  be  assessed 
by  the  great  council ;  which  thus,  in  principle 
at  least,  possessed  a  control  over  the  extraoi^i- 
nary  revenues  of  the  crown.  Any  meeting  of 
the  great  council,  or  of  a  portion  of  it.,  went  by 
the  ordinary  name  of  a  jtarliament  or  colloquy. 

But  of  the  constituent  parts  of  this  assembly, 
and  the  changes  which  took  place  in  it,  no 
writers  give  a  satisfactory  account.  We  know 
only  that  it  was  supposed  to  consist  of  all  the 
tenants  in  chief  of  the  crown :  but,  by  the 
charter  of  King  John,  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  earls,  and  greater  barons,  were  to  be 
summoned  personally;  the  other  tenants  in 
chief  by  the  sheriffs  and  bailiffs.  From  this 
distinction  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  the  insti- 
tution of  the  peerage  as  a  separate  body  from 
the  lesser  nobility,  which  so  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguishes the  constitution  of  England  from 
those  of  all  other  feudal  monarchies. 

From  these  mixed  assemblies  to  a  repre- 
sentative body  the  change  proceeded  by  steps 
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which  i  is  impossible  wholly  to  trace.  The 
first  vestiges,  perhaps,  of  representation,  ap- 
pear in  the  fifteenth  year  of  King  John,  when, 
for  a  particular  purpose,  writs  were  issued  to 
the  sherifis,  commanding  them  to  return  four 
knights  for  each  county,  'ad  loquendum  cum 
rege  de  negotio  regni,*  at  Oxford.  But  better 
known  and  more  distinct  evidence  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  system  is  found  in  the  earl  of 
Leicester's  parliament  after  the  battle  of  Lewes, 
in  49  Hen.  III.,  when  four  knights  for  every 
county  (except  nine)  were  summoned  to  attend 
with  the  barons,  probably  as  representatives  of 
the  inferior  nobibty  or  lesser  barons ;  and  in 
the  following  years  were  issued  the  earliest 
writs  of  summons  to  parliament.  These  were 
to  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots ;  to  certain 
earls  and  barons  of  the  party  of  tiie  earl  of 
Leicester ;  and  to  the  sheriffs  of  counties  and 
boroughs,  to  return  two  knights  and  buieeBses, 
besides  four  from  each  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
And  although  no  subsequent  writs  directed  to 
the  sheriffs  for  the  purpose  of  county  elections 
aire  in  existence  earlier  than  18  Edw.  I.,  nor  of 
borough  elections  earlier  than  the  2drd  of  the 
same  reign,  yet  it  is  at  least  highly  probable 
that  the  example  set  by  the  rebellious  earl  of 
Leicester  was  ever  after  substantially  followed, 
and  that  the  representatives  of  counties  and 
towns  were  occasionally  summoned  to  parlia* 
ment,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  assessing 
tallage  and  other  aids  demanded,  as  for  that  of 
giving  their  counsel  respecting  other  affairs 
of  the  government.  Edward  I.  usually  held 
four  parliaments  in  a  year ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  these  were  legislative  assemblies;  they 
were  rather  supreme  courts  of  justice,  chiefly 
attended  by  the  ordinary  or  privy  councillors  of 
the  king;  while  the  legislative  assembly,  cer- 
tainly composed,  after  the  23rd  of  this  reign, 
of  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  representa- 
tives of  the  commons,  was  summoned  to  'meet 
the  king  occasionally  during  one  of  these  par- 
liaments.    (Report  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Prer.) 

The  constitutional  law  of  the  country,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been  in  practice,  was  first  de- 
clared by  the  statute  15  Edw.  II.  In  this  Act 
the  legislative  authority  was  declared  to  reside 
in  the  king,  with  the  assent  of  the  prelates, 
earls,  barons,  and  commons,  assembled  in  par- 
liament; and  from  that  time  the  real  exist- 
ence of  that  body,  and  of  the  form  of  government 
still  subsisting  has  been  uninterrupted,  except 
only  during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  division  of  parliament  into  two  houses 
took  place  at  a  period  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  ascertain ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  three 
orders  met  in  separate  conventions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assessing  taxation,  and  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commons  were  at  no  period 
admitted  to  sit  in  the  same  chamber  with  the 
earls  and  barons  after  these  were  expressly 
summoned  by  the  king.  Although  the  num- 
bers of  both  houses  have  varied  materially,  no 
fundamental  alteration  in  their  constitution 
took  place  from  this  time  until  the  union  with 
Scotland. 
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HousB  ov  LoBOS. — 1.  Temforcd  Peers.  The 
origin  of  the  English  peerage  is  involved  in  the 
same  obscurity  which  rests  on  other  parts  of 
our  early  constitutional  history.  The  greater 
barons,  as  before  stated,  appear  under  the  first 
Plantagenet  kings  to  have  been  those  who  were 
personadly  summoned  to  the  council,  while  in- 
ferior tenants  in  capite  were  summoned  together 
by  a  general  compellation  ;  but  at  what  period 
their  dignity  became  strictly  hereditary  is  un- 
known. 

Baronies  are  either  by  tenure,  by  writ,  or 
by  patent.  The  first  were  the  original  feudal 
titles,  in  which  dignity  was  invariably  attached 
to  the  possession  of  land.  The  greater  barons, 
who  sat  of  right  in  the  great  council,  are  sup- 
posed up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to  have 
been  those  who  were  in  the  possession  of 
entire.boronies.  But  from  the  date  of  22  Edw. 
L  it  appears  that  the  possessors  of  entire 
baronies  ceased  to  be  summoned  to  parliament 
as  of  right ;  and  it  is  generally  held  that  no 
barony  by  tenure  subsists  at  the  present  day, 
although  some  recent  e£R>rt8  have  been  made 
to  establish  a  title  to  this  peculiar  dignity; 
the  latest  claim  having  been  that  made  in 
1860  on  the  barony  of  Berkeley,  by  virtue  of 
possession  of  the  castle  of  that  name. 

Baronies  by  writ  were  created  by  writ  of 
summons  to  parliament,  which  constituted  an 
individual  so  addressed  by  name  baron  of  the 
realm,  and,  it  is  supposed,  also  made  that 
dignity  hereditary.  The  earliest  writ  of  this 
description  was  issued  49  Hen.  III. ;  and  two 
now  existing  baronies  (Le  Despencer  and  De 
Hos)  are  considered  to  have  been  created  by  it. 
In  the  case  of  a  barony  by  writ,  the  dignity  is 
not  oonfeired  until  the  person  so  summoned  has 
actually  sat  in  parliament  Baronies  by  writ 
descend  in  fee  to  all  the  heirs  of  the  body  of 
the  person  first  created.  If  there  be  no  son, 
and  more  daughters  than  one,  the  title  falls 
into  abe3rance  until  only  one  daughter,  or  the 
sole  heir  of  only  one  daughter,  survives. 

Baronies  by  patent  are  created  by  letters 
patent,  under  t^e  great  seal,  conferring  the 
dignity  on  the  donee;  in  which  are  inserted 
words  of  limitation.  These  are  usually  to  the 
heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the  donee,  though 
the  limitation  may  be  to  other  classes  of  heirs, 
or  to  specified  persons,  and  their  heirs  by  way 
of  remainder.  It  was  decided  by  the  House 
of  Ix)rds,  in  the  Wensleydale  peerage  case  in 
1856,  that  a  peerage  could  not  be  g^ranted  for 
life  only. 

Viscounts  are  always  created  by  letters  pa- 
tent. This  is  the  most  modem  of  English 
titles  of  peerage ;  and  was  first  conferred  on 
John  Viscount  BcAumont,  by  Hen.  VI.  in  1440. 
The  title  vice-comes,  or  vice-earl,  has  been  long 
employed  to  denote  the  sheriff  of  a  county. 

Earldoms  existed  in  England  before  the 
Conquest  But  the  Saxon  ealdorman  was  the 
official  governor  of  a  shire,  and  his  office  was 
not  necessarily  continued  to  his  son.  The 
Danish  title  of  eorle  was  gradually  substituted 
for  that  of  ealdorman.      After  the  Conquest 
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the  Norman  term  eount  (whence  eounty)  took 
the  place  of  earl,  but  the  latter  title  was  soon 
revived.  It  has  now  for  many  centuries  been 
disconnected  with  territorial  jurisdiction,  and 
is  conferred  by  letters  patent 

Of  MarquisateSt  the  first  was  that  of  Dublin, 
conferred  on  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford, 
for  life,  by  Richard  II.  This  dignity  has  been 
always  conferred  by  letters  patent 

Dukedoms  are  the  highest  titles  of  the  Eng- 
lish peerage.  The  first  was  created  1 1  Edw.  HL, 
when  Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  made  duke 
of  Cornwall  It  has  been  a  question  whether 
the  duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster  were 
not  duchies  by  tenure ;  but  every  other  duke- 
dom is  a  mere  personal  honour,  and  conferred 
by  letters  patent.     [Babon  ;  Viscouirr ;  &c.] 

All  peerages  are  forfeited  by  attainder  for 
high  treason ;  and  attainder  is  consequent 
eiUier  on  judgment  or  on  outlawry,  upon  an 
indictment  for  that  offence.  Nothing  but  a 
reversal  of  such  act  of  attainder  by  parliament 
can  restore  an  attainted  pe'rson,  or  his  posterity, 
to  the  lost  dignity.  But  where  a  peerage  is 
vested  in  a  person  in  tail  male,  with  remainder 
over  to  another  in  tail  male,  if  the  first  be  at- 
tainted the  peerage  is  forfeited  as  to  him  and 
his  issue  male;  but,  failing  such  issue  male, 
the  dignity  becomes  vested  in  the  remainder- 
man, or  his  descendant 

Peerages  descendible  to  heirs  general  are 
also  forfeited  by  attainder  for  felony;  but  not 
peerages  entailed  on  heirs  male. 

By  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  arti- 
cles of  the  Union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, sixteen  representatives  are  elected  by 
the  Scots  peers  to  serve  in  every  parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Scottish  peers  are  in- 
capable of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  was  held  for  a  long  time  that  a  Soottiah 
peer  could  not  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  if  he 
became  a  peer  of  Great  Britain ;  but  the  point 
was  decided  the  other  way  in  1780. 

By  the  Act  of  Union  between  G-reat  Britain 
and  Ireland  (39  &  40  Geo.  III.  c.  67),  twenty- 
eight  lords  temporal  are  elected  for  life  by  the 
peers  of  Ireland.  Peers  of  Ireland  may  be 
elected  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  are  not  eligible  to  serve  as  peers  while 
they  continue  members  of  the  lower  house. 

2.  Lords  l^ririiuaL— The  right  of  the  two 
archbishops  and  twenty-four  bishops  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  to  sit  and  vote  in  parliament 
as  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  is  generally 
said  to  belong  to  them  as  barons  of  ^e  realm. 
It  is  imdoubtedly  probable  that  at  the  period 
of  the  Conquest  a  change  took  place  in  the 
tenure  of  the  lands  which  were  held  by  bishops 
and  the  high  regular  dergy;  and  that  the 
Norman  tenure  by  barony,  then  introduced  for 
the  first  time,  was  made  to  comprehend  both 
spiritual  and  temporal  possessions,  which  under 
the  Saxon  kings  had  been  regarded  in  a  dif- 
ferent light.  But  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church  were  constituent 
members  of  the  great  council  of  the  realm,  by 
the  English  as  well  as  all  other  feudal  consti- 
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tnlioiu,  independent  of  theit  quality  as  barons 
(Hallam,  MtddU  AgtB^  c.  Tiii.  part  iii.);  but 
that  the  place  whioi  was  assigned  them  in 
the  Honse  of  Lords,  when  the  two  houses  be- 
came separate,  was  in  virtue  of  their  baronial 
character.  Under  the  Flantagenet  kings  the 
clergy  were  snmmoned  to  meet  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, as  well  as  the  laity,  when  sabsidies 
were  required ;  and  under  Edward  I.  attempts 
were  made  to  unite  them  and  the  laity  together 
in  parliament;  but  this  was  always  resisted 
by  the  clergy,  who  at  last  ceased  altogether 
to  attend  in  any  capacity,  retaining  their  own 
assemblies.  [ConyocATioir.]  At  the  period  of 
the  dissolution  of  monasteries  by  Henry  YIIL 
the  spiritual  lords  consisted  of  the  then  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  with  twenty-six  mitred 
abbots,  and  two  priors,  all  of  whom  were 
removed  on  the  dissolution  of  their  houses. 
The  whole  number  of  English  bishop  is  now 
twenty-six ;  but  only  twenty-four  of  tnem  have 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man  never  fiaving  had  one,  and  the 
bishop  for  the  time  being  last  elected  (except 
to  the  sees  of  London,  Durham,  or  Winchester) 
having  also  been  excluded  since  the  number  of 
bishops  was  augmented  by  the  erection  of  the 
see  of  Manchester  (10&  llYict.  c.  108).  The 
present  spiritual  lords  hare  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  in  every  respect  as  the  temporal, 
except  that  it  is  still  a  disputed  point  in  con- 
stitutional law  whether  they  have  a  right,  on 
charge  of  treason  and  felony,  to  a  trial  by  the 
peers;  and  it  is  also  doubted  whether  they 
have  judicial  power,  as  peers,  in  capital  cases. 

By  the  Act  of  Union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  four  lords  spiritual  from  among 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  that  country  sit 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  rotation  of  session. 

HouBi  OF  CoHMOifS. — ^I.  P^TSOfM  qu/olified 
to  serve  in  it. — ^Persons  incompetent  to  sit  as 
members  of  parliament  are,  first,  those  labour- 
ing under  the  incapacities  of  alienship,  attaint, 
outlawry  in  criminal  proceedings,  minority, 
lunacy,  &c. ;  next,  those  who  are  disqualified 
by  the  possession  of  certain  offices,  or  by  cer- 
tain other  temporary  causes.  B^  the  Cormpt 
Practices  Prevention  Act,  1854,  it  is  provided 
that  any  candidate  declared  by  a  committee 
guilty  of  bribezy,  &c.  is  ineligible  during  that 
parliament.  Clergymen  (including  the  Koman 
Catholic  clergy  and  also  ministers  of  the 
churdi  of  Scotland),  peers,  Scotch  peers, 
Irish  peers  as  to  places  in  Ireland,  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  judges  (mth  the 
exception  of  the  English  Master  of  the  Rolls), 
county  court  jud^s,  and  bankruptcy  commis- 
sioners, are  ineligible.  Where  the  influence  of 
government  is  supposed  to  have  a  direct  con- 
trol over  the  party,  a  disqualification  has  been 
created  by  various  statutes.  Persons  concerned 
in  the  management  of  the  revenue,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  are  ineligible.  So  are  persons 
holding  new  offices  under  the  crown  created 
since  1705,  together  with  other  persons  men- 
tioned in  6  Anne  c  7*  So  also  are  pensioners 
during,  pleasure  or  for  a  term  of  years,  police 
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magistrates,  ^vemment  oontractors,  and  place* 
men  in  public  offices  spedfled  in  15  Geo.  II. 
a  22.  There  are  also  offices  connected  with  the 
excise  and  customs  which  disqualify  the  holder 
from  sitting  and  voting,  but  not  from  being 
elected.  Persons  returned  on  a  double  return 
are  not  competent  to  sit  until  the  right  to  tlie 
seat  has  been  determined.  The  property  quali- 
fication of  members  of  parliament  was  abohshcd 
in  1858  (21  &  22  Vict.  c.  26). 

The  acceptance  of  any  office  of  profit  from 
the  crown  by  a  member  vacates  his  seat,  by  6 
Anne  c.  7>  And  there  are  places  of  no  profit, 
the  acceptance  of  which  is  considered  to  vacate 
a  seat;  viz.  the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds,  and  the  stewardship  of  the  manors 
of  East  Hendred,  Northstead  and  Hempholme, 
and  in  Ireland  the  office  of  Escheator  of  Mun- 
ster  (21  &  22  Vict,  c;  110).  Officers  of  the 
*army  and  navy  receiving  new  commissions  aro 
excepted  from  this  statute ;  so  are  those  who 
accept  a  foroign  employment,  as  ambassadors. 

A  member  becoming  a  bankrupt  is  incapable 
of  sitting  and  voting  for  a  year,  unless  within 
that  time  the  bankruptcy  is  superseded,  or  the 
creditors  paid ;  if  this  be  not  done  within  the 
year,  the  seat  of  the  member  is  vacated. 

Whether  a  resolution  of  the  house  can  render 
a  person  ineligible,  may  still  be  considered  as 
an  undecided  Question. 

U.  ^Sectoral  Franekiae. — Since  the  Acts  of 
Union  with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the 
changes  introduced  by  the  Beform  Act,  and 
subsequently,  the  House  of  Commons  consists 
of  658— divided  as  follows: 

BiiflUbaiidW*ba  Scotch  bbh 

Coontiia         ...    163  80  64 

Boronghs         ...    884  S3  89 

TJniyenitles— Oxford     .       S  Dublin  S 

Oamlvidge 9  _ 

MO  SS  lOr 

All  persons  qualified  are  competent  to  vote 
in  the  election  of  members  of  parhament,  except 
infants,  women,  aliens  (unless  made  denizens 
or  naturalised),  persons  convicted  of  felony, 
bribeiy,  &c.,  peers,  Irish  peers  unless  them- 
selves members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  persons  holding  various  employments 
under  government  not  freehold  offices.  There 
are  also  some  temporaiy  disqualifications, 
arising  out  of  employment  in  particular 
characters  at  elections,  and  the  receipt  of  public 
alms.  The  qualification  (except  in  the  univer- 
sities, in  which  the  right  of  voting  belongs  to  all 
such  as  have  attained  certain  academical  de« 
grees)  is  one  of  propertv. 

I.  In  English  and  Welsh  counties,  the  right 
of  voting  belongs  to  all  such  as  possess  a 
freehold  estate  in  lands  or  tenements,  of  the 
value  of  40«.  per  annum  above  all  charges ; 
or  who  are  seised  of  lands  or  tenements 
in  copvhold,  or  any  other  non-freehold  tenure 
for  hfe,  or  for  a  larger  estate  of  the  value 
of  10/.  per  annum;  or  entitled  as  lessee  or 
assignee  to  lands  or  tenements  for  the  un- 
expired residue  of  a  term  of  not  less  than  sixty 
years  of  the  same  value,  or  of  a  term  of  not  less 
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than  twenty  years  of  the  value  of  50/.  per 
annum ;  and  occupiers  of  land  and  tenements 
at  a  bonA  fide  rent  of  50/.  or  more  per  annum. 
But  freehold  tenements  for  life,  if  under  the 
ralue  of  10/.  per  annum,  do  not  confer  a  vote, 
unless  the  party  is  in  the  actual  occupation  of 
them,  or  unless  they  have  come  to  him  by  devise, 
marriage,  &c.,  and  not  by  gift  or  sale.  And  in 
the  case  of  freeholds  and  copyholds,  possession 
for  six  months  before  the  last  day  of  July  in 
the  year  in  which  the  voter  is  registered,  is  a 
necessary  condition ;  in  that  of  leaseholds,  &c. 
twelve  months;  but  this  does  not  apply  to 
lands  coming  by  devise,  marriage,  &c 

2.  The  qualifications  of  voters  in  cities  and 
boroughs,  in  England,  were,  under  the  law  as 
it  stood  before  the  Keform  Act,  extremely 
various,  and  depending  more  on  the  local  law 
of  every  place  than  on  the  general  custom  of 
the  country.  The  principal  franchises  were: 
(1.)  In  respect  of  property ;  thus  freeholders  to 
the  amount  of  40«.  voted  in  many  towns  and 
cities  which  were  counties  of  themselves;  lease- 
holders, copyholders,  &c.,  in  other  places ;  and 
burgage  tenants.  The  franchise  of  burgage 
tenure,  which  existed  in  some  towns,  depended 
on  the  possession  of  certain  ancient  tenements, 
which  conferred  a  right  to  vote.  (2.)  In  respect 
of  corporate  privileges.  Freemen  or  burgesses, 
and,  in  London,  liverymen  [CorforationI,  en- 
joyed bv  virtue  of  their  privilege  a  right  of 
voting  m  corporate  towns.  (3.)  In  respect 
of  inhabitancy.  Voters  in  this  respect  were  of 
four  sorts:  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot; 
inhabitants  householders,  housekeepers,  pot- 
wallers  (i.e.  pot-boilers),  legally  settled;  in- 
habitants householders  resiant;  inhabitants 
generally.  In  many  towns,  several  of  these 
qualifications  were  recognised  at  the  same  time 
as  conferring  a  right  to  vote. 

The  alterations  introduced  into  the  mtem 
of  borough  qualifications  by  the  English  Be- 
form  Act  were  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  a 
new  franchise  was  created  which  is  everywhere 
the  same.  Every  capable  person  who  occupies 
within  the  limits  of  a  borough  any  house  or 
building  falling  within  the  specifications  of  the 
Act,  which  is,  either  separately,  or  jointly  with 
land  occupied  therewith  by  him  as  owner,  or 
under  the  same  landlord,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  10/.,  is  entitled  to  Yote;  provided  he 
has  occupied  such  premises  for  twelve  months 
previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  in  the  year  in 
which  he  is  registered ;  and  provided  he  has 
been  rated,  and  paid  all  rates  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  due  up  to  the  5th  of  January  next  pre- 
ceding, and  also  all  assessed  taxes.  In  the  next 
place,  former  franchises  are  modified  as  fol- 
lows: Freemen,  and  in  cities  being  counties  of 
themselves,  freeholders  and  burgage  tenants, 
are  to  retain  their  qualification  (subject  in  the 
latter  case  to  certam  restrictions  as  to  value, 
&c.);  but  no  one  can  claim  to  be  registered 
as  a  burgess  or  freeman  who  was  admitted 
since  the  1st  of  March,  1831,  except  he  derive 
his  title  throufi;h  birth  or  servitude.  All  other 
.borough  franchises  are  abolished,  saving  their 
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rights  to  indiTidiialfl  poflseesed  of  them  at  tlie 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act. 

Finally,  the  Act  requires  that  every  person, 
in  order  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  for  a  city 
or  borough,  must  have  resided  for  six  calendar 
months  next  preriously  to  the  last  day  of  July 
in  that  year  within  such  city  or  b(ttoagfa,  or 
within  seTen  miles  of  it.  And  it  is  also  pro- 
vided, that  no  tenement  situate  within  a  borough, 
and  capable  of  conferring  a  qualification  on  its 
occupier  to  vote  within  the  borough,  shall  give 
him  a  yote  for  the  county. 

Several  boroughs  in  Wales,  as  well  as  in 
Scotland,  are  contributory;  several  towns  bning 
joined  in  one  for  the  purpose  of  returning  mem- 
bers to  parliament. 

The  system  of  registration  of  voters,  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  was  framed  by  the.  Reform 
Act,  but  is  now  regulated  by  stats.  6  &  7 
Vict  c  18  and  28  &  29  Vict  c.  36.  In  eoun- 
tieSf  the  register  is  made  up  by  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  in  every  parish  or  township,  who 
insert  therein  the  names  of  all  persons  not 
already  registered  who  have  delivered  to  them, 
before  the  20th  of  July  in  each  year,  a  claim  to 
vote  in  respect  of  property  situate  within  their 
district  The  lists  thus  drawn  up  by  the  over- 
seers, are  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
for  the  county.  The  overseers  are  empowered 
to  object  to  any  person  on  their  list  whom 
they  conceive  not  entitled  to  vote.  They  are 
also  to  receive  written  notices  of  objection 
by  third  parties,  who  are  themselves  voters 
or  claimants,  duly  delivered  to  them,  and  to 
mark  the  names  of  all  parties  so  objected  to 
on  the  list  The  lists  thus  formed  are  revised 
by  the  barrister  or  barristers  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  These  officers  are  nominated 
by  the  senior  judge  of  assize  for  each  county 
and  borough  withm  his  circuit;  and  by  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  in  the  metro- 
politan county  and  boroughs.  Their  courts,  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  Sie  lists  and  deciding 
on  claims  and  objections,  must  be  held  (for 
counties)  between  the  20th  September  and  Slst 
October  in  every  year.  The  lists  revised  by 
them  form  the  register,  which  is  delivered  to 
the  sheri£r,  and  is  the  authentic  list  of  voters 
until  the  next  registration.  Any  person  hav- 
ing his  name  and  qualification  once  inserted 
in  the  register  is  not  bound  to  make  a  claim 
another  year. 

In  cities  and  boroughs  the  course  is  some- 
what difiercnt.  On  or  before  the  last  day  of 
July  in  every  year,  the  overseers  are  to  nuike 
out  an  alphabetical  list  of  persons  entitled  to 
vote  under  the  Reform  Act;  and  another  of 
persons  entitled  to  vote  in  respect  of  ancient 
rights  (except  freemen,  the  list  of  whom  is  to 
be  made  by  the  town  clerk,  and  in  London 
by  the  clerks  of  the  several  companies).  Aay 
person  whose  name  has  been  omitted  in  either 
of  these  lists  is  to  give  notice  of  a  claim,  in 
writing,  to  the  overseer  or  town  clerk  or  other 
clerk  (as  the  case  may  require).  Objections 
are  to  be  made,  in  boroughs,  only  by  parties 
whose  names  are  inserted  in  the  list    Tb» 
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lists  are  reyised  by  the  bftzristers  in  the  same 
manner  ae  those  for  the  counties,  and  delivered 
to  the  returning  officer. 

3.  In  Scotland,  the  ricrht  of  voting  in  counties 
is  declared  by  the  Sco&h  Reform  Act,  2  &  3 
Wm.  IV.  c.  65,  to  be  in  the  owners  of  ancient 
rights  (termed  superior itits)  not  acquired  since 
1831,  and  in  such  persons  us  have  been  owners  for 
six  months  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  of 
*  any  lands,  feu  duties,  or  other  heritable  sub- 
jects,' of  the  annual  value  of  10/.  aft^^r  deduc- 
tions.  Where  two  or  more  parties  are  inter- 
ested in  any  subject  to  which  a  right  of  voting 
is  for  the  first  time  attached  by  the  Act,  as  life- 
renter  and  as  fiar,  the  right  shall  be  in  the 
former.  The  right  is  also  extended  to  tenants 
for  life,  or  on  lease  of  fifty-<%ven  years  or  more, 
the  value  x>f  whose  interests  amounts  to  10/. 
per  annum ;  tenants  on  lease  of  nineteen  years 
or  more,  the  value  of  whose  interests  amounts 
to  50/.  per  annum ;  occupying  tenants  at  a  rent 
of  50/.  per  annum ;  and  tenants  who  have  paid 
for  their  interest  a  price  of  300/. 

4.  In  Scottish  boroughs,  the  right  of  voting 
is  in  occupiers  of  houses,  &c.  (as  in  the  English 
Keform  Act)  of  the  yearly  value  of  10/. 

5.  In  Ireland,  the  right  of  voting  in  coun- 
ties was,  by  the  Irish  li^form  Act  2  &  3  Wm. 
IV.  c  88,  vested  (in  addition  to  the  10/. 
freeholders  then  already  entitled  to  it)  in  10/. 
copyholders,  in  leaseholders  for  sixty  years  the 
yearly  value  of  whoso  interest  amounted  to  10/., 
in  leaseholders  for  fourteen  years  the  yearly 
value  of  whose  interest  amounted  to  2o!.,  and 
in  certain  classes  of  occupying  tenants.  By  stat. 
13  &  14  Vict.  c.  69  the  county  franchise  was  ex- 
tended to  5/.  freeholders,  and  occupiers  of  land, 
&C.  rated  at  12/.  and  upwards. 

6.  In  counties  of  cities,  counties  of  towns 
and  borouchs  in  Ireland,  the  franchise  is  by 
the  Irish  Reform  Act  in  10/.  freeholders,  20/. 
leaseholders,  10/.  householders,  and  in  the  40s. 
freeholders  ;  but  not  in  any  persons  acquiring 
such  last  mentioned  freeholds  since  1831,  ex- 
cept by  descent,  marriage,  &c  ;  and  by  the  Act 
13  &  14  Vict,  c  69  the  franchise  was  extended 
to  occupiers  at  a  rent  of  8/.  and  upwards.  The 
existing  rights  of  freemen,  &c  are  saved. 

Both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  registers 
are  made  ujp  and  revised  on  the  same  general 
system  as  m  England,  but  with  variations  in 
matters  of  technical  detail. 

UL  Mode  of  Election. — 1.  In  England  and 
Wales,  when  the  sheriff  receives  the  writ 
commanding  him  to  return  a  knight  or  knight 
of  the  shire,  or  division  of  the  shire,  he  makes 
proclamation,  within  two  days  after  receiving 
the  writ^  at  the  place  where  the  election  is  to 
be  holden:  i.e.  the  principal  polling  place. 
Counties  and  divisions  are  subdivided  into  con- 
venient districts,  with  a  polling  place  in  each. 
On  the  day  fixed,  the  canoidates  are  proposed ; 
and  the  election  proceeds.  In  boroughs,  the 
returning  officer  acts  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  shenff  in  the  county ;  and  boroughs  are 
similarly  divided  into  polling  districts. 

When  more  candidates  are  proposed  than 
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the  number  to  be  returned,  the  election  is 
decided  by  the  sheriff  or  returning  officer 
declaring  the  majority  on  the  view  (by  calling 
on  them  to  hold  up  their  hands).  But  a  poU 
may  be  demanded  by  a  candidate  or  elector, 
either  before  or  after  such  declaration. 

The  poll  commences  in  boroughs  on  the  next? 
day,  in  counties  on  the  next  day  but  two,  after 
the  nomination.  Two  questions  only  can  be 
asked  of  any  person  offering  to  vote  as  to 
his  right:  (1)  whether  he  is  the  same  person 
whose  name  appears  on  the  register,  and  (2) 
whether  he  has  already  voted.  The  duration 
of  the  poll  in  England  is  limited,  both  for 
counties  and  borouglis,  to  a  single  day,  and 
in  the  English  universities  to  five  days.  The 
return  is  made  by  tacking  the  names  of  the 
persons  chosen  to  the  writ  and  returning  them 
to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in  chancery.  Where 
the  votes  are  equal,  it  is  the  practice  to  make 
double  returns. 

2.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  period  of 
polling  is  also  a  single  day. 

Electors  for  the  English  and  Irish  universi- 
ties are  now  allowed  to  vote  by  voting  papers 
(24  6r  25  Vict,  c  53). 

IV.  Election  Committees. — ^In  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  James  I.  a  committee  of  privileges  and 
returns  was  appointed,  to  which  the  trial  of 
every  petition  against  an  election  was  referred 
which  was  not  heard  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  similar  committee  was  appointed 
at  the  commencement  of  eveiy  session,  until 
the  preset  practice  of  trying  such  petitions 
before  select  committees  began.  This  practice 
is  founded  on  a  variety  of  statutes,  beginning 
with  10  Qeo.  III.  c.  16,  commonly  called  the 
Grenville  Act,  and  amended  and  consolidated 
by  11  &  12  Vict,  c  98,  which  is  now  the 
governing  Act  on  the  subject.  Under  this  Act 
there  are  three  classes  of  election  petitions : 
Those  complaining  (1)  of  an  undue  election 
or  return ;  (2)  that  no  return  has  been  made 
according  to  the  requisition  of  the  writ ;  (3)  of 
the  special  matters  contained  in  the  return. 
Any  such  petition  must  be  subscribed  by(l) 
some  person  who  voted  or  had  a  right  to  vote 
at  the  election,  (2)  some  person  claiming  to 
have  had  a  right  to  be  returned  or  elected  at 
the  election,  or  by  (3)  some  person  alleging 
himself  to  have  been  a  candidate  at  the  election. 
The  Act  also  contains  provisions  by  which 
electors  in  the  interest  of  any  sitting  member 
who  may  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  defend  his 
seat  are  admitted  to  defend  Uie  election  or 
return. 

An  election  petition  is  presented  to  the  house 
by  a  member  within  a  certain  time  limited 
by  the  house.  But  before  presentation  the 
petitioner  must  procure  a  recognisance  to  be 
entered  into  by  sureties  on  his  behalf  for  the 
payment  of  1,000/.,  or  must  pay  that  sum  into 
the  Bank  of  England  as  a  security  for  costs. 
Petitions  once  presented  can  be  withdrawn  by 
the  petitioners  on  payment  of  the  costs  and 
expenses  incurred  by  the  sitting  member. 

Under  the  C^nville  Act  election  petitions 
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were  taken  into  consideration  by  the  house  at 
a  time  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  at  that 
time,  if  one  hxmdred  members  were  present,  the 
parties  and  agents  attending,  thirty-three  were 
selected  by  ballot ;  which  number,  on  each  party 
Rtriking  off  one  alternately,  was  reduced  to 
eleyen.  But  according  to  the  present  practice 
a  general  committee  of  elections  is  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  at  the  beginning  of  eyery  session. 
This  general  committee  chooses  four  members 
to  foTOL  a  select  oommjttee  to  try  an  election 
petition,  out  of  the  whole  list  of  members  liable 
to  serve,  which  for  that  purpose  is  divided  into 
five  panels,  and  a  chairman  for  the  committee 
is  chosen  by  and  out  of  a  separate  panel,  cdUed 
the  chairmen's  panel. 

The  same  nicety,  it  is  said,  is  not  required 
in  election  petitions,  as  to  their  form,  as  in 
pleadings  at  law ;  but  it  is  now  decided,  by  a 
series  of  precedents,  that  it  is  neeessaiy  that 
the  matter  intended  to  be  proved  should  be 
sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  allegations  of  the 
petition  ;  and  that  on  the  hearing  of  the  peti- 
tion it  will  not  be  competent  to  the  party  to  go 
into  evidence  in  proof  of  facts  not  distinctly 
alleged  therein.  But  there  is  considerable 
variety  in  the  decisions  as  to  what  is  suffi- 
ciency of  allegation. 

Select  committees  sit  every  day;  but  with 
power  to  adjourn  for  twenty-four  hours  on  their 
own  authority,  and  for  a  longer  period  on  leave 
obtained  from  the  house  on  motion.  Members 
may  only  absent  themselves  by  leave,  or  on 
excuse  to  be  allowed  by  the  house :  If  any  are 
absent  otherwise,  the  committee  cannot  sit. 
Committees  are  not  dissolved  by  prorogation 
of  parliament,  but  a4]onzned  to  uie  next  time 
of  meeting. 

The  determination  of  the  committee  is  in  each 
case  final  and  conclusive ;  and  is  embodied  in 
its  report  to  the  house  at  the  conclusion  of  its 
sittings.    A  committee  has  also  the  power,  if  it 

S leases,  of  making  a  special  report,  instead  of 
eciding  generally  on  the  merits:  in  which 
case  the  house  midces  such  order  on  the  report 
at  may  seem  proper.  An  examination  into  the 
bad  votes  given  on  each  side  is  termed  a 
scrutiny;  and  the  effect  of  it  is,  that  if  on 
balancing  the  number  of  good  votes  retained 
after  such  examination  the  petitioner  kas  the 
minority,  it  is  reported  that  ne  ought  to  have 
been  returned.  Where  an  incapacitated  person 
has  been  elected,  the  principle  of  parliamentary 
law  appears  to  be,  that  if  his  cusqualification 
was  sufficiently  known  to  the  electors  at  the 
time  they  returned  him,  their  votes  are  consi- 
dered as  lost ;  and  it  is  reported  that  the  next 
on  the  poll  ought  to  have  been  returned.  If 
the  fact  of  his  disqualification  was  not  known, 
the  election  is  simply  void.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  absolutely  decided  whether  the 
incapacity  whidi  renders  the  votes  throum 
away  must  be  an  inherent  or  contingent  incapa- 
city ;  as,  for  example,  where  it  was  fuUtdy 
known  that  a  canmdate  was  disqualified  by 
reason  of  having  been  guilty  of  acts  of  bribeir 
with  reference  to  the  election.    In  this  case  it 
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has  been  argned  that  the  election  is  not  ywi^ 
but  that  the  votes  given  for  the  person  so  dia* 
qualified  are  thrown  away.  In  other  cases, 
bribery,  treating,  undue  influence,  &c.  have  the 
effect  of  avoiding  elections ;  and  the  report  hs, 
that  a  new  writ  ought  to  issue. 

Finally,  an  election  committee  has  the  power 
of  declaring  either  the  petition,  or  the  opposition 
to  it, '  frivolous  and  vexatious  *  in  its  report ; 
the  dSect  of  wMdi  is  to  fix  the  party  against 
whom  such  declaration  is  made  with  the  pay* 
ment  of  costs. 

Besides  the  three  dasses  of  petitions  above 
referred  to,  there  is  another  class  presented, 
under  6^6  Vict.  c.  102,  after  the  time 
usually  allowed  for  the  reception  of  election 
petitions,  complaining  of '  general  or  extensiTe 
bribery.'  These  must  h^  signed  by  some 
person  claiming  in  such  petition  to  have  had 
a  right  to  vote  at  the  election  or  to  have  had 
a  right  to  be  returned  or  elected  thereat,  or 
alleging  himself  to  have  been  a  candidate 
thereat.  Petitions  of  this  class  are  enquired 
into,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  committee  for 
trying  an  ordinaiy  election  petition,  but  do  not 
affect  the  return  or  seat  of  the  sitting  member. 

By  15  &  16  Vict,  c  67,  if  a  committee  ap- 
ixnnted  to  try  an  election  petition,  or  to  enquire 
mto  the  existence  of  corrupt  practaoes  at  any 
election,  report  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  corrupt  practices  have  extensively  pre- 
vailed at  any  election,  then  on  an  addrpss 
by  both  houses  of  parliament  the  crown  may 
appoint  commissioners  armed  with  the  most 
Btnngent  powers  to  enquire  into  the  matter, 
and  the  report  of  such  commissioners  is  laid 
before  jnarhament 

V.  Mode  of  Assembling  ParUament, — Parlia- 
ment can  only  be  convened  by  the  authority  of 
the  crown ;  and,  l^  6  Wm.  &  Mary  c  2,  must 
be  held  at  least  once  every  three  years ;  but, 
in  point  of  facty  as  the  Mutiny  Act  is  only 
passed  for  a  single  year,  and  provision  is  made 
annually  for  the  public  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture, the  sittings  of  parliament  are  of  neces- 
sity annual.  The  same  order  in  council  which 
commands  the  lord  chancellor  to  cause  the 
great  seal  to  be  affixed  to  a  proclamation 
for  dissolving  parliament,  is  accompanied  with 
a  wanant  to  issue  writs  for  a  new  one.  Writs 
for  the  return  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  directed  to  the  sheriffs  of  coun- 
ties, and  the  returning  officers  of  cities  and 
boroughs.  On  a  vacancy^  during  the  sitting 
of  parliament,  the  writ  issues  under  warrant 
of  the  Speaker  by  the  authority  of  the  house 
itself,  and  the  Speaker  is  empowered  by  sta- 
tute to  direct  the  issue  of  wnts  on  vacandes 
during  a  recess. , 

YI.  Meeting  of  ParHatnent  Preliminary 
Proceedings, — ^The  new  parliament  meets  on  the 
return  day  of  the  writ,  unless  proro^ed  by 
writ  of  prorogation ;  but  when  it  is  mtcn  led 
that  it  should  meet  for  the  actual  despatch  of 
business  on  the  day  to  which  it  is  prorogued, 
notice  to  that  effect  is  given  by  proclamation, 
and  the  parliament  begins  only  on  the  day  to 
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which  it  u  proibgned.  The  actr  of  meeting  and 
passing  a  statate  constitute  together  a  session. 
Upon  the  assembling  of  parliament  the  sove- 
reign meets  it  in  person,  or  by  representationy 
and  eiplains  in  his  speech  the  reasons  of  oon- 
▼ening  it»  In  modem  times,  the  speech  is  not 
delivered  until  the  commons  have  chosen  a 
speaker,  which  they  receive  a  command  from 
the  crown  to  do. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  this  important 
officer  is  expressly  named  occurs  in  the  parlia- 
ment 51  Edw.  in.  He  acts  entirely  us  the 
servant  of  the  house  which  appoints  him.  He 
takes  the  chair,  which  he  cannot  do  unless 
forty  members  are  present ;  maintains  order ; 
explains  and  informs  on  questions  of  order 
or  practice.  He  cannot  speak  except  upon 
questions  of  order,  nor  vote  unless  in  case 
of  equality  of  votes ;  or  in  committees  of  the 
whole  house,  where,  as  soon  as  the  chair  is 
taken,  he  is  reduced  to  the  footing  of  an 
ordinary  member.    [Sfbazbb.] 

Immediately  upon  the  meeting  of  every  new 
parliament  the  requisite  oaths  are  administered 
to  the  members ;  but,  previous  to  being  sworn, 
eveTj  person  returned  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  member  of  the  house,  except  as  to 
the  right  of  voting  only.  Before  the  queen*s 
speech  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  usual  to 
read  a  bill  as  a  matter  of  form.  The  queen's 
speech  beins  then  reported  to  the  house,  ui 
address  of  tioanks,  as  moved  or  as  amended,  is 
r%^tumed. 

The  method  of  proceeding  in  making  laws 
is,  for  the  most  part,  similar  in  the  two  houses, 
but  different  in  public  and  private  bills. 

VII.  Method  of  Prooeedin^  on  BiUs  in 
general, — Statutes  are  divided  mto  public  and 
private;  and  the  distinction  arises  from  the 
local  or  persoufd  character  of  the  latter  class, 
and  from  the  payment  of  fees,  which  are  due  on 
private  and  not  on  public  Acts.  Constitution- 
ally,  public  Acts  are  in  general  such  as  relate 
to  the  kingdom  at  large ;  private  Acts,  to  indi- 
viduals and  classes.  Judicially,  the  distinction 
between  the  classes  is,  that  the  courts  of  justice 
are  officially  bound  to  notice  public  Acts ;  but 
private  Acts  must  be  formally  shown  or  pleaded 
unless  they  have  a  clause  to  prevent  this 
beine  necessaiy.     [Statuti.] 

AU  private  biUs  affecting  the  peerage  must 
begin  with  the  lords ;  all  bills  which,  directly 
or  indirectly,  impose  a  charge  on  the  people, 
must  begin  with  the  conunons.  This  class, 
therefore,  includes  all  bills  under  which  tolls 
may  be  levied  for  private  benefit ;  such  as  bills 
for  making  roads,  canals,  railways,  bridges  and 
enclosure  bills.  But  the  increase  of  priiraite 
biUs  in  parliament  has  of  late  years  been  so 
greats  that  the  strict  rule  in  this  respect  has 
been  recently  relaxed,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  bills  for  new  railways  and  the  like 
purposes  are  now  annually  filxst  introduced  in 
the  lords. 

All  other  private  bills  majr  begin  with  either 
house  indifferently;  but»  in  practice,  some 
private   enactments — ^viz.  estate  bills,  which 
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enlarge  or  alter  the  power  of  indiriduals  iif 
disposing  of  their   proper^;    divorce   bills; 
&;c. — begin  in  the  lords ;  that  house,  from  itd 
judicial  character,  being  supposed  to  be  best 
fitted  for  the  discussion  of  similar  subjects. 
On  the  other  hand,  bills  concerning  the  par- 
liamentary rights,  &C.  of  particular  pkces,  usu- 
ally commence,  by  custom,  in  the  commons. 
There  is  one  instance  of  a  bill  which  begins 
with  neither  house,  but  with  the  crown ;  viz. 
a  bill  for  a  general  pardon.    Bills  are  always 
read  in  each  house,  after  leave  has  been  given 
to  bring  them  in,  three  times  before  they  are 
passed  (with  the  exception  of  bills  of  grace, 
such  as   for   a    general  pardon,    which  are 
passed  on   the  first   reading).     The    second 
reading  affords  the  Intimate  period  for  dis- 
cussion on  the  principle  of  the  bilL    If  a  bill 
be  rejected,  either  on  the  first  or  second  read^ 
ing,  it  cannot  be  again  proposed  that  session. 
After  the  second  reading,  the  bill  is  committed, 
i.  e.  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
and,  in  some  cases,  to  a  select  committee.    Such 
a  committee  requires,  in  the  commons,  the  pre- 
sence only  of  forty  members ;  in  the  lords,  of  all 
members  in  attendance.    In  committee  the  bill 
is  debated  clause  by  clause,  with  the  advantage 
that  members  are  not  restricted,  as  in  a  debate 
of  the  house,  to  sp^kin^  once.    The  proper 
proTince  of  the  committee  is  to  consider  tne  bill 
m  its  details.    When  the  bill  has  gone  through 
the  committee,  the  chairman  reports  it  to  the 
house,  with  such  amendments  as  the  committee 
may  have  made.    The  house  can  then  agree  or 
disagree  with  the  amendments  of  the  commit- 
tee.    [AicRNDifSifT.]    The  bill  is  afterwards 
read  a  third  time.     A  bill  thrice  read,  and 
passed,  admits  of  no  further  alteration,  except 
for  clerical  errors.    A  bill  sent  from  the  com- 
mons to  the  lords  is  usually  read  the  first  time 
in  the  latter  house  on  the  day  en  which  it  is 
brought ;  and,  when  it  has  passed  through  the 
different  stages,  is  sent  back  to  the  commons, 
with  the  amendments,  if  any  have  been  made^ 
with  which  the  commons  then  agree  or  dis- 
agree ;  the  same  process,  substantially,  being 
followed,  vice  versA,  where  the  bill  originates 
with  the  lords.     The  amendments  returned 
with  a  bill  from  one  house  to  another  are  taken 
into  separate  consideration;  and  the  amend- 
ments, if  agreed  to,  are  always  considered  as 
proceeding  from  that  house  in  which  the  bill 
first  originated.    If  one  house  cannot  agree  to 
the  amendments   proposed  by  the  other,  a 
conference  is  usually  held  between  members 
deputed  by  each  house,  the  conference  being 
desired  by  that  house  which  disagrees  with 
the  amendments  in  qnestion.     If  the  house 
which  amends  is  not  satisfied  at  the  first  con- 
ference with  the  reasons  alleged  for  its  dis- 
agreement by  the  other,  it  desires  another  con» 
ference;   if  this  too  is  unsuccessful,  what  is 
termed  a  free  conference  may  be  demanded,  in 
which  the  managers  of  the  conference  are  not 
confined  to  the  delivery  of  written  reasons,  but 
may  urge  their  own  arguments.     If  one  or 
more  free  conferences  faU  of  producing  unani- 
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mity,  the  bill  is  dropped.  It  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that  in  bills  of  supply  (which  originate 
in  the  commons)  the  lords  cannot  make  any 
except  Terbal  amendments ;  they  must  either 
admit  or  reject  altogether.  When  a  bill  has 
passed  both  houses,  it  is  deposited  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  wait  for  the  royal  assent  (except 
in  the  case  of  a  bill  of  supply,  which  is  pre- 
sented by  the  Speaker  to  the  throne).  The 
royal  assent  is  given  either  in  person,  or  by 
commissioners  appointed  under  the  great  seal. 
The  bill  then  becomes  a  statute,  and  is  printed 
by  the  queen's  printer.  Formerly,  too,  it  was 
transcribed  into  the  Parliament  Roll,  but  since 
the  year  1849  this  practice  has  been  discon- 
tinued, and  the  original  Acts  have  been  printed. 

VIIL  Method  of  Proceeding  on  Private 
Bills. — ^This  is  regulated  by  the  standing  orders 
of  each  house  of  parliament,  which  lay  down  a 
great  number  of  rules  of  practice,  relating  to 
the  introduction  and  passing  of  private  bills, 
which  are  of  too  minute  and  technical  a  charac- 
ter to  be  detailed  here.  It  may,  however,  be 
stated  generally,  that  although  private  bills 
undergo,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  formalities 
of  being  read  three  times  in  each  house,  &c.  as 
public  bills  do,  they  do  not,  as  a  general  rule, 
undergo  any  discussion  in  the  house  itself,  it 
being  the  practice  to  refer  them  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  a  select  committee,  before  which  the 
promoters  and  opponents  of  each  bill  appear 
by  themselves  or  their  counsel,  and  evidence  on 
both  sides  is  received.  The  fate  of  the  bill  is, 
in  fact,  determined  by  the  report  of  the  select 
committee,  it  being  vezy  unusual  for  the  house 
itself  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  The  practice 
is  for  the  committee  first  to  enquire  whether 
the  preamble  Twhich  states  the  occasion  for  the 
bill)  is  proved.  If  the  committee  report  that 
the  preamble  is  not  proved,  the  bill  falls  to  the 
ground;  but  if  the  preamble  is  accepted,  the 
clauses  are  taken  seriatim,  until  the  whole 
matter  is  disposed  of.  It  was  formerly  the 
rule  for  every  question  arising  upon  a  private 
bill  to  be  decided  by  the  select  committee  itself ; 
but  the  delay  and  expense  occasioned  by  this 
course  was  very  great,  and  increased  annually 
with  the  increase  of  private  business.  Questions 
relating  to  compliance  with  standing  orders, 
questions  of  engineering,  and  the  like,  have  of 
late  years  accordingly  been  relegated  to  sub- 
ordinate tribunals  of  examiners  or  referees,  and 
this  practice  may  be  expected  to  increase. 

UL  Standing  Orders  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.— These  are  a  series  of  regulations, 
adopted  by  way  of  resolutions  of  the  house  at 
various  periods,  from  1685  to  the  present  time, 
relating  partly  to  the  internal  order,  &c  of  the 
house,  partly  to  certain  preliminaries  and  forms 
required  on  the  introduction  of  particular  bills, 
both  public  and  private,  and  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  statutes.  The  most  numerous  of  these 
relate  to  private  bills,  and  specify  the  mode  of 
signing  and  presenting,  the  time  for  delivering 
notices  and  their  necessary  contents,  the  for- 
malities to  be  required  respecting  instruments, 
and  8  variety  of  other  particalars.    When  a 
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resolution  is  made  which  is  intended  to  be 
permanent,  it  is  usual  to  add  the  form, '  Ordered 
that  the  said  resolutions  be  standing  orders  of 
the  house.'  Standing  orders  on  private  bills 
are  sometimes  (but  only  on  special  applicatioii) 
dispensed  with  by  the  house,  or  farther  time^ 
&c.  g^ven  for  complying  with  them. 

X.  Bules  of  Business  in  the  two  Bmtsea.—* 
(1.)  In  the  House  of  Commons,  A  house  for 
the  transaction  of  business  consists  of  forty 
members,  by  an  order  of  the  year  1640 ;  and, 
if  a  less  number  be  present,  the  Speaker  will 
not  take  the  chair.  This  rule  extends  to  com- 
mittees of  the  whole  house.  The  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  cannot  speak  in  the 
house;  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords 
may.  A  call  of  the  House  of  Gonunons  is  an 
expedient  to  secure  attendance  for  an  importaiifc 
occasion;  when  it  is  made,  members  absent 
without  leave  may  be  ordered  to  be  taken  into 
custody.  No  member  can  be  present  on  the 
debate  of  a  bill  or  other  business  ooneeming 
himself.  When  the  Speaker's  mace  lies  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Coomions,  it  is  a 
house ;  when  under,  a  committee ;  when  oat  of 
the  house,  no  business  can  be  done;  when  in 
the  hands  of  the  sergeant  at  the  bar,  no  motioo 
can  be  made. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  speaking  and 
voting  in  the  commons,  motions  are  made,  and 
petitions  presented,  by  a  member  m  his  piace. 
The  member  who  moves  a  motion  puts  it  in 
writing,  and  delivers  it  to  the  Speaker,  who, 
when  it  has  been  seconded,  puts  it  to  the 
house ;  it  cannot  then  be  withdrawn  except  by 
leave  of  the  house.  The  motion  to  at^oum  is 
put  in  order  to  supersede  a  motion  of  which 
the  house  is  already  in  possession.  The  motion 
for  reading  the  orders  of  the  day  has  equally 
the  effect  of  superseding  the  existing  question. 
The  motion  for  the  previous  question  has  been 
commonly  but  mistakenly  attributed  to  Sir 
Hany  Vane,  as  its  inventor.  It  can  take 
place  only  in  a  house,  and  not  in  a  committee; 
m  which  latter  the  equivalent  motion  is,  that 
the  chairman  do  now  leave  the  chair.  The 
Speaker  names  the  member  whom  he  first 
perceives  to  rise  in  order  to  speak;  but  the 
house  is  not  bound  by  the  Speaker's  decision. 
It  is  understood  to  be  the  rule,  that  a  member 
may  speak  even  after  the  question  put,  if  the 
afBrmative  voice  only  has  been  given,  and  the 
negative  not  yet  given.  The  effect  of  the 
Speaker's  naming  a  member  on  the  occasion 
of  disorder  in  the  house,  is  that  such  member, 
after  being  heard,  if  he  pleases,  is  directed  to 
withdraw,  and  the  house  then  considers  what 
penalty  to  inflict.  In  the  commons,  votes  are 
given  by  ay  and  no ;  if  a  division  is  demanded, 
the  Speaker  (by  a  resolution  of  1603)  appoints 
two  tellers  on  each  side  to  count.  Strangers 
are  directed  to  withdraw,  and  the  doors  closed 
before  the  question  is  put.  On  k  division,  it 
was  formerly  the  course  for  one  party  to  leave 
the  bod^  of  the  house,  while  the  otnerremained ; 
though  m  committee  of  the  whole  bouse  the  ayes 
went  un  one  side  and  the  noes  on  the  other.  But 
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flccordinff  to  present  pnctioe  both  parties  retire 
into  sepante  lobbies  provided  for  that  purpose, 
and  are  counted  as  they  re-enter  the  house. 
The  Speaker  has  the  casting  TOte  in  a  house, 
the  chaiiman  in  a  committee. 

(2.)  In  the  House  of  Lords.  The  general 
rules  of  proceeding  in  the  House  of  Lords  vary 
little  in  material  pointa  from  those  adopted  by 
the  commons.  The  Speaker  can  debate  as  weU 
as  rote.  The  priTilege  of  the  lords  to  Tote  by 
proxy  is  quIt  by  license  from  the  crown.  Prox- 
ies from  spiritual  lords  are  only  to  spiritual : 
proxies  from  temporal  only  to  temporal.  No 
lord  can  hold  more  than  two  proxies.  The 
lord  chancellor  is  ex  officio  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  as  he  is  able  to  speak  and  vote, 
he  has  no  casting  TOte :  the  rule,  therefore,  in 
case  of  equality  of  voices,  alwa3rs  is,  that  the 
presumption  is  in  fiiTour  of  the  negative  side. 

Messages  between  the  two  houses  are  sent 
by  one  of  the  deiks  at  the  table.  Messages 
from  tiie  crown  are  of  various  sorts :  those  to  the 
commons,  to  desire  any  proceeding  on  their  part, 
are  usuallv  written  under  the  royal  sign  manual ; 
those  which  are  sent  when  a  member  of  the 
house  is  put  under  arrest  on  account  of  the  public 
service  are  verbal,  and  delivered  by  a  mmister 
of  the  department  of  service  concerned. 

XI.  Jurisdiction  of  Parliament  as  a  Court  of 
Justice. — i.  For  the  trial  of  a  peer,  indicted  for 
treason  or  felony,  or  for  misprision  of  either, 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  sit  as  the 
court  of  the  lord  high  steward  of  England,  an 
office  which  is  in  general  created  oro  hoe  vicehy 
a  commission  under  the  great  seat.  But,  if  the 
trial  should  occur  during  the  sitting  of  parlia- 
ment, it  is  said  to  be  before  the  court  'of 
our  lady  the  queen  in  parliament ; '  in  which 
case  the  high  steward  is  only,  as  it  were,  pro 
tempore  speaker  of  the  house,  and  has  a  vote 
with  the  other  peers ;  whereas,in  his  own  courts, 
held  in  the  recess  of  parliament,  he  is  judge  of 
the  court,  and,  like  any  other  judge,  sole  arbiter 
on  the  question  of  law. 

ii.  The  House  of  Lords  has  also  a  twofold 
jurisdiction :   1.  in  criminal  cases,  2.  in  civil 


toiy  matter.  On  writs  of  error,  the  House  of 
Lords  pronounces  the  judgment;  on  appeals* 
it  gives  directions  to  the  court  below  to  rectify 
its  own  decree. 

XIL  Privilege  of  Parliament,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  words,  denotes  the  privileges  of 
individual  members  of  either  hoise,  enjoyed 
by  virtue  of  their  seats.  These  privileges  are 
partly  limited  by  known  precedent,  or  by 
statute;  but  they  are  to  a  great  extent  custom- 
ary, and  the  houses  themselves  constitute  the 
only  tribunals  before  which  tbe  enquiry  whe- 
ther their  privileges  have  been  violated  or  not 
can  be  instituted. 

The  first  privilege  is  freedom  of  speech  in 
debates :  this  claim  is  sanctioned  by  the  stat. 
2  Wm.  &  Mary  2,  which  declares  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  This  privilege  does  not  extend 
to  the  publication  of  what  is  spoken :  if  a  mem- 
ber publish  his  speech  without  the  authority 
of  the  house,  he  is  liable  to  the  common  legu, 
tribunals  for  its  contents.  An  exception  to  the 
privilege  also  is  to  be  found  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  house  itself;  which  has  the  power  of 
committing,  expelling,  or  fining  (the  latter  not 
exercised  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth)  a  mem- 
ber for  a  libel  or  contempt  against  the  .dignity 
of  the  house. 

The  next  privilege,  of  freedom  from  arrest 
in  civil  suits,  is  probably  as  old  as  parliament 
itself.  Privilege  of  parliament  was  formerly 
supposed  to  exempt  peers  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  from  civil  actions  as  well 
as  arrests ;  but  this  was  finally  abolished  by 
10  Oeo.  III.  This  privilege  extends  to  Scotch 
and  Irish  peers,  though  not  having  seats  in 
parliament.  The  exemption  does  not  extend 
to  criminal  cases  or  breaches  of  the  peace ;  or  to 
attachments  in  case  of  contempt  by  the  superior 
court.  And,  by  a  peculiar  process  enacted  by 
10  Geo.  III.,  but  now  regulated  by  12  and  18 
Vict,  c  106,  a  member  of  parliament  may  be 
made  a  bankrupt.  Unless  the  bankruptcy  is 
superseded  within  twelve  months  from  its 
being  issued,  he  vacates  his  seat  The  libera- 
tion of  parties  improperly  arrested  is  effected 


cases. — 1.  The  first  is  for  the  trial  of  high    either  by  the  authority  of  the  houses  them- 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  by  the  method  of  i  selves,  or,  when  parliament  is  not  sitting,  or 


rarliamentary  impeachment  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  [iMPXACHUSirr.]  The  proceeding 
on  a  bill  of  attainder,  or  of  pains  and  penalties, 
IS,  in  fact,  a  legidAtive  act^  and  not  a  judicial 
one.  [Attaindbb;  Paxxs  aud  Pbtalyiss,  Bill 
OP.]  2.  Thejurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  civil  cases,  is  divided  by  Lord  Hale  into 
their  jurisdiction  in  the  first  instance,  and  in 
the  second  instance  as  a  court  of  appeal ;  but 
the  former,  which  consisted  in  special  powers 
of  interference,  occasionally  exercised  for  par- 
ticular purposes,  is  now  obsolete.  In  the  last 
instance,  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom.    Appeal 


(in  the  case  of  peers)  when  it  is  dissolved, 
on  motion  in  the  courts  from  which  the  process 
issued.  The  duration  of  the  privilege,  in  the 
case  of  members  of  the  lower  house,  is  not 
exactly  defined.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that 
it  extends  forty  days  after  every  prorogation, 
and  forty  before  the  next  aj^Kxinted  meeting. 
Members  of  parliament  are  not  liable  to  he 
called  on  to  serve  as  jurors  during  sitting  or 
a^joumment. 

The  general  or  '  ancient  and  just '  privileges 
of  the  houses  are,  as  has  been  said,  undefined. 
*The  law  of  parliament,'  says  Hallam,  'as 
determined  by  regular  custom,  is  incorporated 


lies  to  it,  by  writ  of  error,  from  the  subor£nate  |  into  our  constitution ;  but  not  so  as  to  war- 
common  law  court  of  appeal  of  the  Exchequer  rant  an  indefinite  uncontrollable  assumption  of 
Chamber;  and  appeal  nnm  the  High  Court  of  power  in  any  case,  least  of  all  in  judicial 
Chancery  also,  not  only  in  order  to  obtain  the  proceedings,  where  the  form  and  essence  of 
xevexsal  of  a  decree^  but  also  on  any  interloca-  justice  are  inseparable  from  each  other.'  There 
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liave  been  several  instances  in  which  questions 
relating  to  parliamentary  priyile^e  have  come 
before  the  ordinary  courts,  in  actions  for  libels 
contained  in  papers  published  by  order  of 
parliament  (now  provided  for  by  stat.  3  and  4 
Vict.  c.  9),  or  for  arrests  made  under  the  Speak* 
er*s  warranty  &c.  Questions  of  this  nature  are 
at  present  in  an  unsettled  and  unsatisfactoxy 
position. 

-  Besides  the  general  privilege  of  parliament, 
we  may  here  briefly  notice  the  privileges  claimed 
by  the  two  houses,  or  by  members  of  them, 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  their  legislative 
proceeding. 

Two  privileges  peculiar  to  the  House  of  Lords 
are :  1.  That  possessed  by  every  peer  of  giving 
his  vote  by  proxy  (see  ant^,  Rules  of  Businesa 
in  the  two  Mouses^ ;  2.  That  which  he  possesses 
of  entering  on  tne  journals  of  the  house  his 
dissent  from  a  vote  of  the  house,  together  with 
his  reasons  for  it,  which  is  styled  his  protest. 
The  first  protest,  with  reasons  annexed,  is  said 
by  Lord  Clarendon  to  haye  been  made  in  164  L 

Of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  most  important  is  that  of  ori- 
ginating idl  money  bills ;  and  this,  in  principle, 
is  a  vei^  ancient  part  of  the  constitution.  Sut 
it  was  not  before  1690  that  it  wa&  fully  estab- 
lished that  the  lords  could  not  alter,  any  more 
than  originate,  any  rate  or  tax  granted  by 
the  commons.  This  privilege  is  now  under- 
stood under  the  following  limitations :  Li  bills 
of  aid  and  supply,  the  lords  can  neither  ori- 
ginate them  nor  inake  any  alterations  beyond 
verbal  amendments.  In  bills  which  impose 
pecuniary  burdens  as  a  collateral  object — such, 
for  example,  as  bills  for  turnpike  roads  and 
eanals,  or  for  the  management  of  the  poor — the 
lords  may  make  amendments,  but  not  such  as 
affect  the  quantity,  disposition,  or  collection  of 
the  rate.  No.  amendments  may  be  made  by 
the  lords  which  appear  likely,  in  their  conse- 
quences, to  bring  a  charge  on  the  people ;  nor 
ean  they  insert  or  alter  any  pecuniary  penalties 
and  foif eitures  in  a  bilL 

By  a  resolution  bearing  date  1667»  and  now 
strictly  adhered  to,  any  proposition  for  taxing 
the  subject  must  be  first  examined  1^  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house,  and  their  opinion 
reported.  The  effect  of  this  rule  is,  that  sub- 
jects on  which  frequent  speaking  by  the 
same  member  and  other  departures  from  regu- 
lar proceedings  are  desirable,  are  discussed  in 
a  meeting  unfettered  by  some  of  the  special 
vules  of  Uie  house. 

When  a  bill  of  supply  has  received  the  con- 
currence of  the  lords,  it  is  returned  to  the 
commons,  and  by  them  presented  to  the  throne. 

XIIL  Aeffoumfnmt, — ^An  a^oumment  is  a 
continuance  of  the  session  from  one  day  to 
another.  This  is  done  by  each  house  for  itself 
either  firom  day  to  day,  or  over  a  recess,  as  at 
Christmas  and  Easter.  In  neither  house  can 
the  Speaker  ac^oum  unless  u^n  motion  of 
the  house,  except  when  there  is  no  quorum 
present,  or  when  he  is  otherwise  empowered 
to  acyouxn  the  Jiouse. 
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XIV.  ProroffoHoh  of  ParUameift. — A  pro^ 
rogation  is  the  continuance  of  parliament  mm. 
one  session  to  another ;  and  is  made  by  the 
royal  authority,  either  expressed  by  the  lord 
chancellpr  in  the  sovereign's  presence,  or  bj  writ 
under  the  great  seal,  or  by  commission.  Li  the 
proclamation  for  prorogation,  if  it  is  intended 
that  parliament,  when  next  it  meet^  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  despatch  of  business,  notice  is  giyen 
of  that  purpose ;  and  in  cases  of  urgency  the 
queen  is  empowered  to  call  together  parliskinent 
with  fourteen  days'  notice  onlv,  even  when  it 
has  been  prorogued  to  a  more  distant  day. 
^  XV.  DieaohUon  of  Parliament  is  effected 
either,  1.  By  the  sovereign's  will,  which  is  the 
exercise  of  one  of  his  highest  prerogatiTes:  this 
is  usually  done  by  proclamation  after  parliament 
has  been  prorogued.  2.  By  the  demise  of  the 
crown;  butby  7&8  Wm.III.  the  existing  par- 
liament continues  six  months  after  that  event; 
assembles  immediately,  if  under  prorogation  or 
aiyoumment;  and  if  there  be  no  parhament  at 
the  time,  the  members  of  the  last  parliament  are 
empowered  to  reassemble  Uiemselves.  8.  Bv 
efflux  of  time;  vii.  at  the  end  of  every  seventh 
year  (if  not  sooner  dissolved  by  the  Septennial 
Act  1  Geo.  L  s.  2  c.  88).  The  seven  years  are 
counted  from  the  day  on  which  parliament  was 
appointed  to  meet  in  the  writ  of  summons. 
(See,  as  the  most  useful  authority.  May's  Law 
and  Practice  of  Parliament ;  see  also  Ilataell's 
Precedenta  in  Partiament,) 

The  parliament  of  France,  like  those  of 
England  and  Naples,  was  in  its  origin  a  con- 
vocation of  the  g^reat  vassals  of  the  crown,  who 
treated  of  judicial  as  well  as  political  matters 
in  their  assemblies.  St  Louis  was  the  king 
who  first  introduced  into  this  body  counsellors 
of  inferior  rank,  chiefly  eodesiasties,  as  leg^ 
assistants ;  and  the  earUest  registers  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  parliament,  whidi  afterwards 
became  flxed  at  Paris,  are  of  the  date  of  1264. 
The  important  step  of  rendering  that  court 
permanent,  and  flxing  its  seat  in  the  capital 
city  is  generally  attributed  to  Philip  the  Fair 
(1304):  from  that  time  the  great  barons 
gradually  discontinued  their  attendance,  and 
the  lawyers  occupied  the  higher  places  and 
more  important  functions  of  the  court*  The 
twelve  peers  of  Prance,  however,  remained  con- 
stant members  of  the  parliament,  after  the  other 
great  vassals  had,  by  disuse,  ceased  to  be  oon- 
sidered  as  members  of  it  (although  they,  like- 
wise, in  process  of  time,  ceased  to  take  part  in 
its  judicial  business).  The  parliament  of  Paris 
thenceforward  remained  the  chief  tribunal  of 
the  oountiy  until  the  revolution,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  short  period  of  its  suppression 
by  Louis  XV.  in  1771 ;  but  as  the  ^reat  fiefs  of 
the  French  monarchy  were  successively  united 
to  the  crown,  the  supreme  feudal  court  of  each 
was  invested  with  the  title  and  attributes  of 
a  parliament.  These  were  fixed  at  Toulouse, 
Grenoble,  Bordeaux,  Dijon.  Besancon,  Bouen, 
Aix,  Pan,  Bennes,  Met^  I)ouay,  Kanirr.  The 
most  remarkable  prerogative  exercisea  by  the 
parliaments  is  one  of  which  the  origin  ha^ 
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not  been  satitffigietorily  acooonted  for;  Uiatof 
registering  the  edicts  of  the  soyereign,  and 
thereby  giying  them  the  force  of  law.  H. . 
Mejer  (StgHitUume  JudioiaireSf  liy.  iy.  ch.  iz.)  | 
supposes  that  it  arose  from  the  character  of  the 
parUament,  as  the  ooort  of  the  feudal  lord  of , 
each  proyinoe ;  thus  the  edict  of  the  king  I 
of  France  was  referred  to  the  parliament  of; 
Bordeaux,  to  examine  whether  it  interfered, 
with  the  special  rights  and  duties  of  the  same 
soyereign  as  duke  of  Chiienne,  dec  It  appears, 
howeyer,  to  haye  been  the  receiyed  doctrme,  bj 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  this 
formality  of  registration  was  essential  to  the 
yalidity  of  an  edict  in  eyeiy  proyince.  Hence 
the  hnportant  part  which  the  parliaments,  and 
especially  that  of  Paris,  so  often  enacted  in 
French  histozy,  in  modifying  the  otherwise 
absolute  power  of  the  monarchs.  [Bed  of 
JusnoB.]  It  was  usual  for  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  and  undoubtedly  legal,  although  not 
custoznazy,  for  the  other  parliaments,  to  conyey 
remonstrances  to  the  king  on  the  subject  of  his 
edicts.  But  Louis  XIV.  ordained  that  these 
remonstrances  should  always  be  presented  after 
they  had  testified  their  obedience  by  registering 
them.  The  parliaments  had  also  a  power  of  a 
legislative  character,  that  of  pronouncing  arr^ 
de  rigiemmt,  by  which  they  gaye  authoritatiye 
decisions  on  legal  questions,  binding  not  only 
on  present  but  in  future  cases.  The  counsellors 
of  parliament  were,  by  a  law  of  Louis  XI., 
immoyable  except  in  case  of  legal  forfeiture ; 
but  the  place  of  counsellors  and  presidents 
soon  became  purchasable,  and  afterwards  trans- 
missible by  hereditary  descent  Hence,  in 
part,  the  powerful  esprit  de  corps  which  dis- 
tinguished those  bodies.  As  a  high  court  of 
appeal,  the  parliament  of  Paris  was  diyided 
into  fiye  chambers :  one  termed  the  great 
chamber,  three  des  enqukea,  one  dea  requites. 
Besides  these,  the  ohambre  de  la  toumale,  in 
which  criminal  cases  were  tried,  was  a  fluc- 
tuating court,  in  which  members  of  all  the 
regulw  chambers  sat  in  turn. 

Fttrlour  (Fr.  parler,  to  epeak).  This  word 
signified  originally  the  litUe  room  in  which 
nuns  and  monks  giye  interriews  to  their  yisi- 
tors ;  or  in  which  the  noyices  oonyerse  together 
at  the  hours  of  recreation. 

Prmairtanlf,   In  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy, 
a  name  giyen  to  the  Bonatists,  from  Parme- 1 
nianus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  one  of  their  chief 
leaders,  and  an  antagonist  of  Augustine. 

VaraMattenu  A  South  American  genus 
of  Oreecentiacea,  bearing  peculiar  fleshy  cylin- 
drical fruit,  whence  one  of  the  species,  P.  cerei' 
/era,  found  in  Panama,  is  sometimes  called 
the  Candle-tree.  The  fruits  are  often  four 
feet  long,  and  somewhat  resemble  yellow 
wax  candles ;  they  haye  a  peculiar  apple-like 
smeU.  The  fruit  of  P.  eduU  is  eaten  by  the 
Mexicans. 

WwmmMmaBm  A  mountain  in  Phods,  sacred 
to  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  On  its  side  stood  the 
city  of  Delphi,  near  which  flowed  the  Oastalian 
spring. 
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Varod J  (Ghr.  vq^ia).  A  species  of  com- 
position in  which  the  form  and  expression  of 
^ye  or  serious  writings  are  closely  imitated 
in  similar  passa^  of  a  ridiculous  character. 
Parody  is  a  species  of  burlesque  [BuBUSQin]  ; 
but  the  imitation  is  more  dose  and  exact 
than  in  ordiiuuy  burlesque  composition.  The 
Greek  Batrackomyouacbia^  though  a  yery 
ingenious  specimen  of  the  burlesque,  is  not, 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  a  parody. 
The  French  critics  haye  attempted  but  hardly 
established  a  distinction  between  parody  and 
iratfestie. 

Vmrol  (Fr.  parole).  In  Law,  word  of  mouth. 
Thus,  a  parol  agreement  is  contrasted  with  one 
in  writing,  parol  with  written  eyidence,  &c. 
But  the  term  is  also  used  to  include  written  as 
well  as  yerbal  agreements,  and  to  distinguish 
both  from  specialties  or  deeds.  [AaBBsmirr ; 
EyiDBircB ;  SFSdALTT.] 

Varole.  In  Military  language,  the  promise 
on  honour  to  reappear  when  ctSied  for,  giyen 
by  a  prisoner  allowed  to  go  at  large.  AJao  the 
pass-word,  daily  giyen  out  by  the  commanding 
ofSoer,  in  field  or  garrison. 

Vaitmomaflla  (Or.  from  mtpi,  and  tvofiUf 
a  name).  In  Rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which  the 
same  word  is  used  in  different  senses,  or  woids 
similar  in  sound  are  set  in  opposition  to  each 
other ;  so  as  to  giye  a  kind  of  antithetical  force 
to  the  expression. 

VaroBjr^lila  (Gr.  vap^  and  &ax(,  the  nail). 
A  whitlow ;  an  abscess  under  or  on  the  side  o<f 
the  naiL 

Pabontchia.  In  Botany,  the  name  of  an 
inconspicuous  genus  of  herns»  belonging  to  the 
ItteeebracetB. 

Paronymons  (Gr.  mpAmt/aas).  In  Gram- 
mar, words  of  similar  deriyation,  or  principal 
words  with  their  deriyation ;  e.g.  equua,  equee, 
equUo  ;  man,  manhood,  mankind. 

Vmropliite.    A  kind  of  Agalmatolite. 

Varotia  CHaiid  fGr.  «c^wrfs,from  olt,  th€ 
ear).  A  large  glana  situated  under  the  ear, 
between  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal 
bone  and  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  It 
secretes  saliya,  which  is  carried  into  the  mouth 
by  the  Stenonian  duet. 

Varotttla.  Infiammation  of  the  paroUd 
gland.    [Muxps.] 

Varoignnn  (Gr.  •wapo^vo'/Us,  from  6^vs, 
sharp).  In  Medicine,  the  periodical  exacerba- 
tion of  a  disease. 

Parr*  This  name  is  applied  in  most  parts 
of  England  and  Scotland  to  the  young  of  the 
salmon  {Saimo  ealar,  Linn.)  up  to  near  the  end 
of  their  second  year,  when  they  lose  their  dark 
lateral  bars  by  the  superaddition  of  a  silyeiy 
pigment,  and  congregate  toffether  for  their 
seaward  migration.  From  the  circumstance 
of  Uie  milt  being  deyeloped  at  this  immature 
period,  a  precocious  condition  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  cold-blooded  tribes,  the  parr 
has  been  regazded  by  some  ichthyologists  as  a 
distinct  species,  and  was  described  as  such  by 
Willughby  and  Bay,  under  the  name  of  8almo 
aahnmus.    [Saucon.] 
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Parrel  (Port  fiparelho).  In  NaTal  lan- 
guage, the  collar  of  greased  rope,  or  the  tracks, 
by  which  a  yard  is  confined  to  the  mast  while 
it  slides  up  and  down  it.  • 

Parrlolde  (Lat.  parricidium,  from  pater,  a 
father,  and  csedo,  /  kill).  Properly,  the  murder 
or  murderer  of  a  father.  But  the  term  is  also 
extended  to  the  murder  of  any  near  relative,  as 
a  husband,  wife,  mother,  &a ;  and  by  the  juris- 
prudence of  some  countries  even  to  that  of  dis- 
tinguished or  sacred  persons.  The  Athenians 
had  no  law  against  parricides,  from  an  opinion 
that  human  atrocity  could  never  reach  to  the 
guilt  of  parricide.  This  was  also  originally 
the  case  at  Rome;  but  at  a  later  period 
parricide  was  punished  by  the  Roman  law 
with  greater  severity  than  any  other  kind 
of  homicide.  The  delinquent,  after  being 
scourged,  was  placed  in  a  leathern  sack,  with  a 
dog,  a  cock,  a  viper,  and  an  ape,  and  so  cast 
into  the  Tiber.  The  English  law  treats  this 
crime  as  simple  murder. 

Parrot.    [Psrr^cus.] 

Parrot  Coal.    [CiirasL  Coax..] 

Parseo.  The  name  given  by  English 
writers  to  the  Persian  refugees,  driven  from 
their  country  by  the  persecutions  of  the 
Mussulmans.  They  now  inhabit  various  parts 
of  India.  Their  prmcipal  emigration  to  Surat, 
and  the  neighbouring  coast,  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  about  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century.  (Max  Miiller^s  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language^  192.)  The  sacred  fire,  the 
emblem  of  their  religion  [Gvebrbs],  called 
behrem^  is  believed  by  them  to  have  been 
brought  by  the  first  emigrants  from  Persia, 
and,  after  many  changes  of  place,  is  now  pre- 
served at  Odisari  and  Kausari,  near  Surat,  and 
at  Bombay.  In  this  latter  city,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  government,  they  have 
grown  into  a  colony  of  considerable  numbers 
and  of  great  opulence.  They  have  become 
particularly  distinguished  in  the  art  of  ship- 
building, and  the  dockyard  of  Bombay  is 
now  almost  exclusively  in  their  hands.  Their 
character  is  variously  estimated  by  different 
observers ;  but  all  agree  in  attributing  to  them 
industry  and  economy,  and  attachment  to  their 
religion,  and  to  those  of  the  higher  class  strong 
sentiments  of  honour  and  honesty.  Their 
number  is  said  to  equal  700,000 ;  and  at 
Bombay,  according  to  late  calculations,  at 
least  20,000.    [Dualism  ;  Htusm.] 

Parsinir*  The  art  of  resolving  a  sentence 
into  its  grammatical  elements  or  parts. 

Paraloy  (Fr.  persil,  Gr.  wrpocdKiPow),  A 
well-known  garden  herb  used  for  flavouring, 
the  produce  of  Petroselinum  aativum,  an  Um- 
belliferous plant  found  in  the  South  of  Europe. 
The  wild  form  has  plane  much-divided  leaves, 
and  is  sometimes  mistaken  fcfr  the  FooFs 
Parsley  (^husa  Cynapium),  a  poisonous  weed 
of  garden  ground;  but  this  cannot  happen 
if  tibe  crispy-leaved  varieties  known  as  curled 
parsley  are  used. 

Parsnip  (Lat.  postinacs,  Dutch  pastemak : 
the  latter  half  of  fiie  English  name  being  the 
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nip  of  Turnip,  a  tap  root :  Wedgwood).  Th# 
name  of  one  of  our  common  esculent  roots, 
furnished  by  Pastinaca  aativa,  an  UmbeUifer^ 
ous  plant,  which,  like  the  Canot^  Cabbage,  and 
many  others,  has  been  ameliorated  by  cultivation 
and  selection,  until  it  has  become  changed  from 
a  useless  weed  into  a  most  useful  and  nutzitions 
article  of  vegetable  food.  Parsnip  roots  have 
been  in  use  from  a  veiy  early  period,  and  at 
the  present  day  are  in  great  request  during 
Lent  as  an  accompaniment  to  salt  fish.  They 
have  a  somewhat  peculiar  aromatic  flavour,  but 
are  generally  rebshed.  They  are  saccharine 
and  nutritious.  What  is  called  Cow  Parsnip, 
is  the  Heradeum  epkondpUum. 

Parson  (Lat.  persona  eodesin).  In  Law, 
one  that  has  full  possession  of  all  the  rights  of 
a  parochial  church.  His  title  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  persona,  because  in  his  person  the 
church  itself  which  he  occupies  is  represented ; 
and  he  is  a  •  corporation  sole.  A  parson,  or 
rector,  has  the  freehold  of  the  parsonage  house, 
the  glebe,  the  tithes,  and  other  dues,  during  his 
life.  Four  requisites  are  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  parson :  Holt  Obdbbs,  PBVSBXTATioir, 
iKSTrrunoN,  and  Iin>vcnoir  [which  seel. 

Part  (Lat  pars).  In  Music,  a  single  line  of 
the  score  or  partition,  being  one  of  the  various 
instruments  or  voices  which  constitute  the 
elements  of  the  composition.    [PAirrrnoN.] 

Part  Owners.  In  Law,  part  owners  are 
distinguished  from  partners,  as  holding  pro- 
perty (chiefly  ships)  in  individual  shares  without 
liability  for  each  other's  debts  or  engagements. 

Parterre  (Fr.).  In  Ghirdening,  a  system 
of  beds  of  different  shapes  and  sizes  in  which 
flowers  are  cultivated,  with  intervening  spaces 
of  gravel  or  tiirf  for  walking  on.  The  form  of 
the  beds  may  vary  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
designer;  but  thar  breadth  should  never  be 
greater  than  will  admit  of  the  spectator  who 
wishes  to  gather  flowers,  or  the  gardener  who  is 
to  cultivate  them,  reaching  the  middle.  Where 
the  object  is  chiefly  to  produce  a  display  of 
flowers,  the  beds  should  be  of  simple  shapes, 
with  few  acute  angles,  as  these  can  never 
be  completely  coverea  with  plants ;  but  where 
the  object  is  to  display  a  curious  fleure,  to 
be  seen  from  a  point  considerably  above  the 
level  of  the  parterre,  the  beds  may  be  formed 
of  arabesque  shapes,  or  like  the  flgures  used 
in  embroidery  and  lace-woric.  Figures  of 
this  kind  are  generally  planted  with  dwarf 
box,  kept  low  by  clipping,  with  only  here  and 
there  a  flowering  plant,  or  a  small  shmb, 
placed  in  the  broadest  parts  of  the  beds  or 
scroll-work.  Such  parterres  were  in  use  during 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  as  appears  bv  the 
description  of  Pliny's  garden  by  himself,  in 
which  the  letters  composing  his  name  were 
of  box,  kept  regularly  clipped,  a  practice  not 
uncommon  in  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood  at 
the  present  day.  Embroidered  parterres,  how- 
ever, were  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  time  of  Lotus  XlV.,  when  the 
arabesque  style  of  ornament  was  intrpduced  into 
eveiytmng.  The  flowers  and  flowering  shmbs  in 
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cultQie  in  those  days  were  comparatiyelj  few ; 
and  hence  the  leading  features  of  the  parterre 
were  beds  of  torf,  always  an  olject  of  luxury, 
and  requiring  in  the  climate  of  France  to  be 
kept  up  at  considerable  expense  of  watering  and 
scroU-work  of  box.  This  sort  of  parterre  was 
imitated  in  England ;  but  smooth  green  turf  not 
being  here  an  object  of  luxury,  beds  of  flowers 
became  more  frequently  substituted  in  its 
stead ;  and  as  the  number  of  foreign  flowers 
introduced  increased,  the  number  of  turf  beds 
and  scroll-work  diminished,  till,  at  the  present 
time,  the  latter  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  In 
this  manner  has  gradually  arisen  the  modem 
English  flower  gaiden,  which  consists  of  small 
be(U,  scattered  over  a  surface  of  smooth  turf, 
so  as  to  combine  into  groups,  which  are  planted 
with  flowers,  or  low  flowering  shrubs ;  some- 
times in  masses  of  only  one  kind  in  a  bed,  and 
at  other  times  of  several  kinds  mixed  together. 

FaitbeBoireBesls  (Gr.  irap$4roSf  a  maiden ; 
yiyvopuui  to  be  bom).  In  Physiology,  the  pro- 
creation of  ofbpring  by  a  plant  or  animal 
independently  of  the  immediate  stimulus  of  the 
male  principle.  The  impregnated  seed  of  a 
plant  produces  a  pJnfton  of  the  proper  species, 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  leaf,  with  a  stem  and 
root ;  from  this  a  succession  of  ^^^^on^  may  be 
developed  by  gemmation,  most  of  them  having 
the  form  of  leaves ;  but,  in  the  higher  spe- 
cies of  plants,  some  may  take  the  form  of 
petals ;  others  of  stamens,  developing  the  male 
principle,  or  V<iHfn ;  others  of  pistils,  forming 
the  female  prmciple,  or  seed.  By  the  union  of 
these  two  principles  the  seed  is  impregnated, 
and  may  germmate;  but  the  senes  of  in- 
dividuals successively  developed  from  the  first 
individual  from  the  seed  are  procreated  by 
mirthenogeneais.  The  different  individuals 
being  organically  connected,  according  to  a 
definite  pattern  for  each  species,  form  a  com- 
pound whole,  which  is  commonly  regarded  as 
the  individual  ^9100  or  ehrub. 

In  the  compound  Polypes  the  first  individual 
polype  from  the  impregnated  ovumdevelopes  a 
succession  of  individtuds,  by  gemmation,  most 
of  which  may  resemble  the  first-formed  polype ; 
but  others  are  modified  so  as  to  reproduce  the 
male  principle,  or  the  ova :  these  generative 
polypes  are  aliso,  sometimes,  as  in  Voryne  and 
Campanulariaf  set  free.  For  other  instances 
of  this  alternating  kind  of  generation,  see 
Steenstrup  On  AUemaU  Generation,  and 
Owen  On  Parthenogenetia, 

ParttMnon  {vipHp^).  The  magnificent 
temple  of  Athena  [Mimxsva]  in  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  so  called  in  honour  of  the  viiginity 
of  that  goddess  (from  wapdhns,  a  virgin).  It 
was  a  peripteral  octostyle  of  the  Doric  order, 
with  17  columns  on  Uie  sides,  each  6  feet  2 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  34  feet  in 
height,  elevated  on  three  steps.  Its  height, 
from  the  base  of  the  pediments,  was  66  feet^ 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  area  233  feet  by  102. 
The  eastern  pediment  was  adorned  widi  two 
groups  of  statues,  one  of  which  represented  the 
birth  of  Athena,  the  other  her  contest  with 
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Poseidon  (Neptune)  for  the  govemmtot  of 
Athens.  On  the  metopes  was  sculptured  the 
battle  of  the  Centaurs  with  the  Lapithae ;  and 
the  frieze  contained  a  representation  of  the 
I  Panathenaic  festivals.  Ictinus,  CaUicrates,  and 
'  Carpion  were  the  architects  of  this  temple ; 
Phidias  was  the  artist ;  and  its  entire  cost  has 
been  estimated  at  1,500,000/.  sterling.  Of  this 
building  eight  columns  of  the  eastern  front 
and  several  of  the  lateral  colonnades  are  still 
standing.  Of  the  frontispiece,  which  repre- 
sented the  contest  of  Poseidon  and  Athena, 
nothing  remains  but  the  head  of  a  sea-horse 
and  the  figures  of  two  women  without  heads. 
The  combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithse 
is  in  better  preservation ;  but  of  the  statues 
with  which  this  temple  was  enriched,  that  of 
Hadrian  alone  remains.  The  Parthenon,  how- 
ever, dilapidated  as  it  is,  still  retains  an  air  of 
inexpressible  grandeur  and  sublimity ;  and  it 
forms  at  once  the  highest  point  and  the  centre 
of  the  Acropolis,  it  is  nardly  necessary  to 
inform  the  reader  that  the  chief  portion  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  Parthenon  is  now  placed  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  it  forms,  with  some 
additions,  the  collection  of  the  Elgin  Mar- 
bles. [Elgin  Masbuss.]  (Beul^  UAcropole 
d^Athhies ;  Edinburgh  Beview,  No.  223,  p.  35.) 

WBTthmnope  (Gr.).  One  of  the  smaU 
planets  belonging  to  the  group  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter.    [Astkroid.j 

Partial  Bifferenttatioii.    [Diffebbntia- 

TION.] 

Fartial  VbnMtloiw.  In  Algebra,  fractions 
whose  algebraical  sum  is  equal  to  a  given 

fraction.    The  resolution  of  a  fraction  'rt— » 

where  the-  numerator  and  denominator  are  ra- 
tional and  integral  functions  which  have  no 
common  divisor,  into  partial  fractions,  is  a 
problem  of  great  importance  in  the  integral 
calculus.  Let  a,  b,  c^  &c.  ...  be  the  unequal 
roots,  real  or  imaginary,  of  F(jr)«so,  so  that 


F(x)«(dr-a)-(«-6)^(«-c)r. 


where  a,  jB,  y  denote  respectively  the  numbere 
of  times  the  roots  a,  6,  c  .  .  .  are  repeated. 
The  above  fraction  may  then  be  expressed  in 
the  form — 

PW  "  ^w  +  (7=^  -^jpr^^ 

•*■•••*■  (4r-a)  *  ix^^  ^  (x-bf-^ 

+  T—Vv  +  &C.   .   . 

where  ^(x)  is  a  rational  and  integral  function 
obtained  by  actually  dividing  the  numerator  by 
the  denominator,  when  the  degree  of  the  former 
is  not  less  than  that  of  the  latter,  and 

are  constants.  It  can  be  readily  shown  that 
this  decomposition  is  unique,  so  that  the  values 
of  the  several  constant  numeraton  may  bo 
determined  in  any  order  and  by  the  most 
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suitable  method.  It  will  suffice,  therefore,  to 
indicate  the  most  simple  way  of  determining 
the  values  of  the  coefficients  A  By  multiplj- 
ing  the  whole  of  the  last  equation  by  (x— a]^, 
it  assumes  the  form 

^(*)  =  ^(«)(*-a)-  +  A.  +  A..i(*-a) 

/. +  A.(*-a)-i  +  ^^j(*-fl)-, 

where  *(*)  -  ^}  (x-a)-,  and  ^} 

denotes  the  sum  of  the  partial  fractions  aris- 
ing from  the  other  roots  ^  b,  c,  &c.  .  . ;  now  on 
differentiating  this  equation  (a^l)  tunes  sue- 
cessively,  and  putting  x»a  in  the  a  results,  we 
have  at  once, 


&c 


and  finally, 

'^«"1.2  .  .  .  (a-iy 

If  a  is  an  unrepeated  imaginary  root  of  the 

form  h^^'k^/'~l,  then  amongst  the  other  roots 
will  be  found  its  ooi^jugate,  say  b,  of  the  form 

h-^k^/^,  and  the  two  oonesponding  putial 
fractions  /  ~7\  +  VjJm  ^"^  combine  to  give 

one  of  the  form  ^       ^v,     t,  •  If  the  imaginary 

root  a  be  repeated  a  times,  it  and  its  ooijugate 
will  give  rise  to  partial  fractions  of  the  form 

[(«-*)•  +  *«]* 

where  t  has  the  several  values  1, 2  •  • .  <k  The 
coefficients  L|,  Mi  may  be  determined  either  by 
the  above  method  or  by  that  of  indeterminate 
coefficients. 

PaitlolpMts  (Lat  participare,  to  share), 
A  semi-religions  oraer  of  knighthood,  founded 
by  Pope  Sixtns  V.,  in  1586,  in  honour  of  Our 
liady  of  Loretto.  The  members  of  this  order 
were  allowed  to  marry.  The  order  was  soon 
extinguished;  and  the  title  of  Knights  of 
lioretto  is  now  conferred  on  some  civil  ser- 
vants of  the  pope. 

Vartlelple  (Lat  participium).  A  part  of 
speech  which  partakes  of  the  properties  both 
of  a  verb  and.  an  acjjective.  It  maj  be  de- 
scribed either  as  a  verb  without  affirmation, 
or  as  an  a4iective  with  the  addition  -of  the 
notion  of  time.    [QRAWifAB,] 

FartSole  (l^  particula,  little  part).  In 
Grammar,  a  general  term  to  express  the 
subordinate  or  secondary  parts  of  speech — 
the  adverb,  the  preposition,  and  the  coi\]unc- 
tion.  But  it  is  more  in  accordance  with 
grammatical  precision  to  apply  this  term  to 
those  minor  words  to  be  met  with  in  all 
languages  which  serve  to' give  deamess  and 
precision  to  a  sentence.  The  term  partide  is 
also  applied  by  grammarians  to  those  words 
or  enditics  {^a  thev  are  called,  from  Gr.  ^r, 
and  KAdw,  /.^nuf)  which  cannot  be   used 
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separately,  but  must  form  part  of  the  pr»* 
ceding  word,  as  the  Latin  gus  in  vinumque,  and 
Xhb  English  ward,  in  backward, 

FABTiiadi.  In  Physics,  this  word  denotes  the 
minutest  part  into  which  a  body  can  be  mechani- 
cally divided.  It  is  in  general  used  synonym- 
ously with  molecule,  corpuscle,  atom ;  but  some- 
times these  terms  are  distinguished. 

Partloiilar  Tenaiit.  In  Law,  the  tenant 
of  a  prior  estate  in  lands,  tenements,  or  here- 
ditaments less  than  the  fee  simple,  and  upon 
or  following  which  subsequent  estates  are 
limited,  as  in  the  common  case  of  a  settlement 
upon  one  for  life  followed  by  remainders  to  his 
issue  in  taiL 

Pttrttealarists.  In  Theology,  those  among 
the  Reformed  who  have  held  the  doctrine  of 
particular  salvation  and  reprobation.  As  a 
party  name,  it  seems  to  date  from  the  synod 
of  JkxtL  That  branch  of  the  Baptists  attached 
to  high  Calvinistic  opinions  is  still  called  the 
ehurdi  of  the  ParHe^r  Baptists. 

Fwrtldaa,  S*s  Siete  (Span,  the  sevm 
parts).  A  celebrated  andent  Spanish  code  of 
laws,  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Alphonso  X. 
of  Castile  (about  1260),  so  odled  from  the 
number  of  prindpal  parts  into  which  it  is 
divided.  This  famous  collection  did  not  ac- 
quire the  obligatory  virtue  of  a  code  until 
1338,  when  it  was  sanctioned  by  Alphonso  XL 

FutlMUi  (Fr.  pertuisane,  from  Lat  per- 
tundo,  /  tkrust  ikrough),  A  weapon  consisting 
of  a  blade  at  the  end  of  a  long  staff,  mudi  used 
by  foot  soldiers  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

VarttttoB  (Lat  partition  a  distributmg). 
In  Architecture,  the  vertical  assemblage  of 
materials  which  divides  one  apartment  from 
another.  The  term  is  usually,  however,  em- 
ployed to  denote  such  divisions  as  are  con- 
structed of  vertical  pieces  of  timber,  called 
quarters. 

PABTinoir.  In  Law,  the  division  into  sepa- 
rate parts  of  property  held  by  two  or  more 
persons  in  undivided  parts,  as  joint  tenants, 
tenants  in  conunon,  &&  This  may  be  done  by 
mutual  agreement,  or,  in  case  of  disagreement 
or  where  persons  under  disability  are  interested, 
by  recourse  to  the  Court  of  Chuicery. 

pAimnoxr.  In  Music,  the  arrangement  of 
the  several  parts  of  a  composition  on  the  same 
page  or  pages,  ranged  methodically  above  and 
under  each  other,  so  that  they  may  be  all  under 
the  eye  of  the  performer  or  conductor,  and  that 
thus  the  whole  sense  of  the  music  may  be  seen 
at  one  glance.  It  is  commonly  called  a  score. 
When  a  score  of  a  great  composition,  such  as 
an  oratorio,  contains  all  the  parts,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  comprised  therein,  it  is  called 
a  fidl  score ;  but  iiequently  the  vocal  parts  only 
are  so  printed,  the  instrumental  parts  being 
compressed  into  an  accompaniment  for  the 
pianoforte,  and  this  is  then  called  a  vocal  oc 
pianoforte  score. 

Vwrtltloiis  of  Viimb«n«  The  resolution 
of  integers  into  parts  sulject  to  given  condi- 
tions. A  simple  problem  in  the  partition  of 
numbers  is  the  following :  In  how  many  ways 
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can  a  giren  number  n  be  resolyed  into  parte 
not  exceeding  m  in  number ;  or  into  part«  not 
exceeding  m  in  magnitude?  According  to 
Euler  8  law  of  reciprocity  the  solutions  of  these 
questions  are  identical.  The  writers  on  the 
subject  are  yery  numerous,  and  the  subject 
itself,  though  exceedingly  difficult  in  its  higher 
branches,  a  yeiy  wide  and  important  one,  as 
may  be  well  seen  by  a  reference  to  Sylyester^s 
exceedingly  suggestive  OuUine$  of  liciures  on 
the  Partitions  of  Numbers^  London  1859. 

Partnmrs.  On  Shipboard,  the  frames  of 
woodwork  round  the  masts,  capstan,  pumps, 
&c.,  to  strengthen  the  deck  and  funiish  a 
firmer  foundation. 

PArtaersblp.  A  relation  established  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons,  by  an  agreement 
to  combine  property  or  labour  in  furtherance  of 
a  common  undertaking,  and  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  common  profit.  A  community  of  profit 
between  the  parties  is  the  true  criterion  of  a 
partnership ;  for  one  partner  may  stipulate  to 
be  free  from  loss,  and  this  stipulation  would  be 
effectual  as  between  himself  and  his  partners, 
though  he  would  be  liable  equally  with  them  to 
the  world  at  large.  A  dormant  partner,  i.e. 
one  who  in  point  of  fiict  participates  in  the 
profits  of  a  firm,  but  is  not  held  out  as  a 
member  of  it,  will  nevertheless  be  liable  for  its 
engagements,  because  he  takes  part  of  that  fund 
which  is  a  securiw  to  creditors  for  payment 
of  their  debts.  There  is  no  partieular  form 
necessary  to  the  constitution  of  a  partnership, 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  contract  should  be 
in  writing.  It  may  be  dissolved  at  the  will  of 
any  partner  if  no  period  has  been  fixed  for  its 
duration ;  and  even  if  such  a  period  has  been 
fixed,  it  may  be  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  of 
the  partners,  or  by  the  decree  of  a  court  of 
equity  in  case  of  the  hopeless  state  of  the  part- 
nership business  or  the  confirmed  insanity  or 
gross  misconduct  of  one  of  the  partners.  So, 
also,  in  the  absence  of  an  express  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  a  partnership  is  dissolved  by  the 
assignment  by  one  partner  of  his  share  in 
the  business,  or  his  buikmptcy  or  death,  or,  in 
the  case  of  females,  by  marriaee. 

A  partnership  is  by  any  of  the  above  matters 
terminated  as  between  the  partners  themselves ; 
but,  to  prevent  a  continuing  liability  to  strangers, 
public  notice  of  the  dissolution  is  necessary. 
One  partner  cannot  sue  another  at  law  in  re- 
spect of  the  partnership  account,  unless  a  ba- 
lance has  been  struck;  the  remedy  being  in 
equity,  which  affords  a  machinery  better  adapted 
to  the  investigation  of  accounts.  Ab  regards  the 
rights  of  third  persons  against  the  partnership, 
it  is  a  general  rule  that  it  will  be  bound  by  the 
engagements  of  any  one  partner  acUng  with 
reference  to  the  joint  business,  either  by  his 
simple  contracts  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
goods,  or  by  negotiable  instruments  cizcnlated 
on  its  behalf.  By  a  recent  statute  (28  &  29 
Vict,  c  86)  persons  are  enabled  to  receive  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  a  business  as  interest 
upon  a  loan  or  remuneration  for  services,  and 
in  some  similar  cases,  without  thereby  becom- 
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ing  partners  or  subject  to  the  liabilities  of  the 
person  carrying  on  tne  business. 

Vartrtdire.    [Pbbdix.] 

yaitriOce  .lBiro4>a.  The  variegated  wood 
of  certain  South  American  and  West  Indian 
trees,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  Andira 
tnemds, 

WBTty  (Fr.  parti,  divided).  In  Heraldry,  a 
term  used  to  signify  the  division  of  a  shield  by 
a  line  running  in  the  direction  of  either  of 
these  ordinaries,  as  in  party  per  pale,  fess,  &c 

Pabtt.  In  Politics,  a  boay  of  men  united 
under  different  leaders,  for  promoting  by  their 
joint  endeavours  the  national  interest,  npon 
some  particular  principle  in  which  they  are  all 
agreed. 

Vartjr  *WUIa  In  Architecture,  this  term 
is  used  to  designate  a  wall  built  upon  the  joint 
land  of  two  tenants,  or  intended  to  separate  two 
distinct  tenements ;  and  in  this  respect  it  differs 
from  an  external  wall,  built  entirely  upon  the 
ground  of  the  same  landholder.  The  regula* 
tions  established  in  London,  with  respect  to  the 
thickness  of  party  walls,  have  been  tne  subject 
of  several  statutes,  beginning  from  the  time  of 
Charles  II. 

Pamlls  (Or.  wapovKls,  fiK)m  ««y>^  and  oZ\«i, 
the  gums),    A  gum-boil. 

Panui  ^LaL).  A  genus  of  Conirostral 
Passerine  birds  allied  to  the  crows,  character- 
ised by  having  the  conical  beak  straight  and 
rather  slender,  with  few  hairs  at  its  base; 
nostrils  round,  and  covered  by  reflected  bristly 
feathers;  the  hind  toe  is  strong,  and  armed 
with  a  long  hooked  claw.  To  this  genus 
belong  the  native  birds  commonly  called  tits 
or  titmice,  of  which  the  tomtit  {Parus  atrvleus, 
Ray)  is  the  best  known  species.  The  great  tit 
(Parus  ftu^orjj  the  marsh  tit  {Parus ^ustris), 
the  cole  tit  (Parus  ater),  and  the  crested  tit 
(Parus  OfistatMsY  have  the  bill  longer  and 
'  more  pointed ;  tne  last-named  species  is  rare 
in  this  country.  They  are  active  little  birds, 
continually  flitting  from  spray  to  spray,  and 
suspending  themselves  in  all  kinds  of  attitudes, 
rending  apart  the  seeds  on  which  tliey  feed, 
devounng  insects,  and  not  even  sparing  small 
birds,  when  they  happen  to  find  them  sick  and 
are  able  to  destroy  them.  They  store  up  pro- 
visions of  grain,  build  their  nests  in  the  holes 
of  trees,  and  produce  more  eggs  than  is  usual 
among  Uie  Passerine  birds. 

Vaaoal*tt  Tiiaor«iii«  In  Conic  Sections, 
this  theorem  may  be  thus  enunciated.  The 
intersections  of  the  three  pairs  of  opposite  sides 
of  any  hexagon  inscribed  in  a  conic  lie  in  a 
right  line.  The  theorem  follows  at  once  from 
the  anharmonic  properties  of  a  conic ;  it  may 
also  be  proved,  after  establishing  it  in  the  case  of 
a  circle,  by  the  method  of  projections.  It  also 
gives  rise  to  important  coroUaries  when  two  or 
more  of  the  comers  of  the  hexagon  are  con- 
ceived to  coincide.  The  right  line  in  which  the 
three  intersection  points  £e  is  called  a  Pascal 
Une,  Six  points  on  a  conic  being  joined  in 
all  possible  ways  give  rise  to  sixty  different 
inscribed  hexagons,  to  whidi  oonwpond  sixty 
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Pascal  line$,  Steiner  in  Geigonne's  AnnaUt^ 
Pliicker  in  Crelle's  Journal^  and  Kirkman  and 
Cayley  in  the  Cam.  and  Duh.  Math,  Journal^ 
have  inyestigated  the  properties  of  these  lines : 
a  resum^  of  their  investigations  will  be  found 
in  Salmon's  Conie  8ection». 

Pascal's  theorem  is  to  be  foimd  in  the 
discoverer's  Eisai  9ur  lea  Ckmiques,  He  is  said 
to  have  founded  the  whole  theory  of  conic  sec- 
tions upon  it.  The  reciprocal  theorem  was 
discovered  by  Brianchon. 

Paselial  Cycle.  The  name  given  to  the 
cycle  which  serves  to  ascertain  when  Easter 
occurs.  It  is  formed  by  multiplying  by  each 
other  the  cycle  of  the  sun,  wluch  consists  of 
twenty-eight,  and  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  which 
consists  of  nineteen,  years.     [Passovbb.] 

Vaselial  Plower  or  Fasque  Vlower* 
The  Anemone  PulsaHila;  so  called  from  its 
flowering  about  Easter. 

Paaluu  A  title  of  honour,  given  in  the 
origin  of  the  Turkish  empire  to  Qie  ministers 
and  chief  assistants  of  the  sultan,  whether  mi- 
litary or  learned.  (Von  Hammer's  History  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  137.)  In  process 
of  time  the  title  was  bestowed  particularly  on 
the  goTemors  of  provinces,  styled  pashaliks. 
The  distinction  of  rank  between  the  two  classes 
of  pashas  consists  in  the  number  of  horse-tails 
which  are  carried  before  them  as  standards,  the 
higher  having  three  and  the  lower  two.  There 
were  vaitjl  recently  twenty-five  pashaliks,  sub- 
divided into  sangiacates,  besides  various,  inde- 
pendent jurisdictions  scattered  over  the  empire. 

Paslgraplijr  (Gr.  irof,  all,  and  ypd(tw,  I 
write).    The  imaginary  universal  language  to 

tiou  of  which  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
80  many  learned  men,  has  been  denoted  by  this 
word.  Leibnitz  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  who  conceived  this  to  be  possible.  Many 
writers  in  Qermany  ^where  the  name  was  in- 
vented) have  followea  him  in  the  endeavour  to 
devise  schemes  for  this  fanciful  object.  In 
England,  Bishop  Wilkins,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  invented  a  scheme  for  a  universal 
language,  grammar,  and  character.  (Max 
Muller,  iMtures  on  Langttage,  2nd  series, 
p.  47  &c) 

VaalpliaA.    [Minotaub.] 

Pasquinade  (Ifcal.  pas^uinata).  A  satiri- 
cal writing  directed  agamst  one  or  more 
individuals.  A  mutilated  ancient  statue  of  a 
gladiator  dug  up  at  Bome  about  800  years 
ago,  which  now  lies  near  the  Capitol,  was 
popularly  termed,  by  the  Bomans,  '  Pasqnino,' 
from  the  name,  it  is  said,  of  a  barber  of 
eccentric  and  well-known  character,  opposite  to 
whose  house  it  was  originally  set  up.  This 
statue,  and  another,  called  by  the  populace 
Marforio,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  were  used 
for  the  purpose  of  bearing  satirical  placards, 
often  reflecting  on  the  court  and  church  of 
Bome,  which  were  affixed  to  them  at  night,  not 
iinfrequently  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
the  two  statues.  So  annoying  did  Pasquin  often 
become  to  the  government,  that  on  one  occasion 
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a  serious  design  was  entertained  of  throwing 
him  into  the  liver ;  but  the  ministers  of  the  thai 
reigning  pontiff  are  said  to  have  dissuaded  him 
from  it,  representing  that  if  this  were  done, 
'the  frogs  in  the  'Hber  would  crook  louder 
than  ever  P&squin  had  spoken.'  He  has,  how- 
ever, lost  his  public  spirit,  and  rarely  or  never 
ventures  to  attack  the  powers  that  be.  But 
his  statue  is  still  the  occasional  reoeptajde 
of  jocose  comments  on  private  mattera. 
Matthews  {Diary  of  an  Invalid)  mentions  an 
instance  which  occurred  dueing  his  stay  at 
Bome.  A  man  of  the  name  of  OsBsar  (common 
among  the  townsfolk  there)  had  married  a  girl 
of  the  name  of  Boma.  Pasquin  was  placarded 
with  '  Cave,  Csesar,  ne  tua  Boma  respublica  fiat.' 
The  man  replied  by  Marforio,  '  Cssar  imperat.' 
To  which  the  retort  was,  *  £i^  coronabitnr.' 
Hence  Pasquinata  and  Pasqumes  became,  in 
Italy,  conventional  words  to  signify  writings  of 
that  description,  and  have  been  naturalised  in 
other  languages.  In  French  and  German  they 
have  been  used  in  the  legal  vocabulary  in  the 
sense  of  libeL 

Paae.  In  a  Military  sense,  this  word  signi- 
fies a  straight  or  narrow  defile ;  also,  a  written 
permission  to  a  soldier  to  go  on  leave. 

Paeaa^  (Pr*)*  ^  Architecture,  the  part 
of  a  building  allotted  for  giving  access  to  the 
different  apartments. 

pAssiLGB.  In  Music,  a  short  portdon  of  any 
composition. 

Paaaayet  BIrtfa  o£    [MioaiLTxoK.] 

Paaeaat  (Fir.).  In  Heialdiy,  a  term  used  to 
describe  a  beast  when  represented  in  a  walk- 
ing position.  Passant  guardant,  walking  with 
the  fuU  face  turned  towards  the  spectator. 

Paoeepaitont  (Fr.).  In  Engraving,  a 
plate  or  piece  of  wood,  whose  centre  part  is 
entirely  cut  out ;  round  the  interior  edge  of 
the  outer  part  a  border  or  ornamental  design  is 
engraved,  and  hence  it  serves  as  a  frame  to 
whatever  may  be  placed  in  the  centre. 

The  term  is  also  used  for  a  master  key  to 
open  several  locks. 

Paaeerinee  (Lat  passer,  a  sparrow).  The 
name  given  by  Linnaeus  and  Cuvier  to  the 
typical  order  of  birds,  including  those  which 
neither  manifest  the  violence  of  the  birds  of 
prey,  nor  have  the  fixed  regimen  of  the  terres- 
triiU.  birds,  but  which  feed  on  insects,  fruit,  or 
grain,  according  to  the  slendemess  or  strength 
of  their  beak ;  some^  with  sharp  and  toothed 
mandibles,  feeding  on  small  birds.  All  the 
Passerines  have  short  and  slender  legs,  with 
three  toes  before  and  one  behind;  the  two 
external  toes  being  united  by  a  very  short 
membrane.  They  form  the  most  extensive 
and  varied  order  of  birds,  and  are  the  least 
readily  recognisable  by  distinctive  characters 
common  to  the  whole  group.  Their  feet,  being 
more  especially  adapted  to  the  delicate  labours 
of  nidificatiun,  have  neither  the  webbed  struc- 
ture of  those  of  the  stoimmers,  nor  the  robust 
strength  or  destructive  talons  which  character- 
ise the  bird  of  rapine,  nor  the  ext^ided  toes 
which  enable  the  wader  to  walk  safely  ovec 
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iharshy  boUb,  and  tzead  lightly  on  the  floating 
leaves  of  aquatic  plants;  but  the  toes  are 
slender,  flexible,  and  moderately  elongated 
-with  long,  pointed,  and  slightly  curved  claws. 
The  Passerines  in  general  have  the  females 
smaller  and  less  brilliant  in  their  pltmiage  than 
the  males  ;  they  always  live  in  pairs,  build  in 
trees,  and  display  the  greatest  art  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  nests.  The  young  are  excluded 
in  H  blind  and  naked  state,  and  wholly  de- 
pend for  subsistence,  during  a  certain  period, 
on  parental  care.  The  brain  arrives  m  this 
order  at  its  greatest  proportional  size;  the 
organ  of  voice  here  attains  its  utmost  com- 
plexity; and  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
bird,  as  power  of  flight,  melody  of  voice,  and 
beauty  of  plumage,  are  enjoyed  in  the  highest 
perfection  by  one  or  other  of  the  groups  of 
this  extensive  and  varied  order. 

The  beak  of  the  Passerines  varies  in  form 
according  to  the  nature  of  its  food,  which  may 
be  small  or  young  birds,  carrion,  insects,  fruit, 
seeds,  vegetable  juices,  or  of  a  mixed  kind. 
The  modifications  of  the  rostrum  have  there- 
fore afforded  convenient  characters  for  the  tribes 
or  subdivisions  of  the  order,  which  are  termed, 
1.  DsNTiBOSTRBS ;  2.  CoNiBOSTBES ;  3.  Tenxi- 
BOSTBBS ;  4.  FissiBosTHES.  The  Older  is  also 
termed  liYSBSsoBss. 

Vaafllllora  (Lat.  Flos  passionis).  The 
typical  genus  of  Passiftorcicea^  comprising  nu- 
merous species,  mostly  of  climbing  habit,  and 
many  of  them  of  great  beauty.  One  of  the  most 
curious  parts  of  their  structure  is  the  corona,  a 
circle  or  coloured  thread-like  process  surround- 
ing the  stigma.  Several  of  the  species  bear  edible 
fruits,  known  under  the  names  of  Granadilla, 
Water  Lemon,  Sweet  Calabash,  &c.  The  orna- 
mental species  are  amongst  the  finest  climbers 
for  hothouse  or  greenhouse  cultivation. 

yaaalflonuMflB  (Passiflora,  or  Flos  pas- 
sionis, one  of  the  genera).  A  natural  order  of 
twining  calydfloral  plants  belonging  to  the 
Violal  alliance  of  Exogens.  They  bear  very 
showy  flowers,  furnished  with  numerous  rays 
of  bnlliant  colours  between  the  corolla  and  the 
stamens.  They  chiefly  inhabit  the  hotter  parts 
of  the  world,  and  bear  a  fruit  not  unlike  that 
of  the  gourd,  to  which  natural  order  they  are 
related.  Independently  of  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  some  yield  fruits,  eaten  under  the 
name  of  QranadiUa  and  Water  Lemon;  and 
others  have  a  hard  black  wood,  not  unlike 
ebony, 

VaastDf  Votes.  Li  Music,  graces  wherein 
two  notes  are  connected  by  smaller  intervening 
notes. 

VasstoB  (Lat.  passio).  The  sufferings  of 
Christ,  which  He  is  described  as  having  endured 
between  the  Last  Supper  and  the  moment  of 
His  death.  Passion-week  is  that  in  the  course 
of  which  these  sufferings  took  place ;  namely, 
that  immediately  preceding  Easter.  It  was  va- 
riously called  Hwdomada  luctuosa^  inoffieioaa^ 
poBnosa,  indulgeniia,  nigra,  sancta,  ultima, 

Vassloa  Vlower.  The  popular  name  for 
the  pUnts  of  the  genus  Passifloka. 
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Vaflsloiifl*  The  name  popularly  given  to 
the  different  emotions  of  the  mind,  as  love, 
anger,  &c.  Various  ingenious  speculations 
have  been  instituted  to  ascertain  whether  the 
precise  situation  of  the  impetus  of  the  passions 
be  in  the  spiritual  or  material  part  of  man. 
Some  philosophers,  and  among  these  Descartes, 
consider  them  wholly  seated  in  the  corporeal 
system.  Malebranche  regards  them  as  those 
agitations  of  the  soul  which  proceed  from  un- 
common influence  and  motion  in  the  blood  and 
animal  spirits.  'Though  the  passions,'  says 
Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  *■  dwell 
between  the  confines  of  sense  and  reason,  yet 
they  rather  follow  sense  than  reason,  because 
they  are  drowned  in  corporeal  organs  of  sense. 
They  are  commonly  reduced  into  two  incli- 
nations, irascible  and  concupiscible.  The  Tho- 
mists  subdivide  them  into  eleven,  six  in  the 
coveting  and  five  in  the  invading.  Aristotle 
reduceth  all  to  pleasure  and  pain,  Plato  to  love 
and  hatred,  Vives  to  good  and  bad.  If  good, 
it  is  present,  and  then  we  absolutely  joy  and 
love ;  or  to  come,  and  then  we  desire  and  hope 
for  it :  if  evil,  we  absolutely  hate  it ;  if  present, 
it  is  sorrow ;  if  to  come,  fear.  .  .  .  All  other 
passions  are  subordinate  unto  these  four,  or 
six,  as  some  will — love,  joy,  desire,  hatred, 
sorrow,  fear.  The  rest,  as  anger,  envy,  emu- 
lation, pride,  jealousie,  anxiety,  miserie,  shame, 
discontent,  despair,  ambition,  avarice,  &c.  are 
reducible  unto  the  flrst'  (i.  e.  the  irascibtt). 
We  may  merely  refer  the  reader  to  the  works 
of  Hume,  Keio,  Hartley,  Locke,  Lord  Karnes. 
Bishop  Butler,  &c  (Maass*s  Versuch  Uber  die 
Leidenschaften,  2  thle.  Halle  1805.) 

Passions.  In  Painting  and  Sculpture,  the 
representation  of  the  violent  emotions  of  the 
mmd,  produced  by  anger,  fear,  grief,  &c.  The 
expression  of  the  passions  is  a  language  without 
which  the  painter  can  never  hope  for  success : 
it  is  in  this  that  he  has  the  means  of  appealing 
to  the  sympathy  of  the  spectator.  The  close 
observaUon  of  nature  under  similar  circum- 
stances is  the  only  mode  by  which  his  aim  can 
be  accomplished. 

PMWOwer  or  Pasoba.  A  festival  among 
the  Jews,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
incident  of  the  angel  passing  over  the  houses 
of  the  Israelites,  and  sparing  their  flrst-bom, 
when  those  of  the  Egyptians  were  put  to  death. 
The  name  of  passover  or  paschal  lamb  was 
likewise  given  to  the  lamb  slain  in  memory  of 
that  deliverance.  The  festival  lasted  seven  days 
beginning  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of 
the  month  Nisan,  and  commenced  with  killing 
the  lamb.  The  re|?ulations  appointed  for  this 
festival  are  detailed  in  Exod.  xil. 

Fassport.  A  warrant  of  protection  and 
authority  to  travel,  granted  to  persons  moving 
^m  place  to  place  by  the  competent  ofliccr. 
The  word  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  ma-, 
ritime  usage  of  some  continental  countries,  of 
giving  similar  authorities  from  the  admiral  of 
a  naval  station  to  vessels  leaving  harbours  within 
his  jurisdiction.  As  passports  are  not  required 
in  our  own  country,  the  only  species  known  to 
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British  tnvellen  is  that  of  foreign  passpoctei 
which,  for  an  Englishman  trayelling  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  are  usually  made  out  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  or  bj  agents  appointed  for  that 
purpose  at  the  outposts,  &c,  on  payment  of  a 
small  fee.  They  are  subject  to  visa  or  inspec- 
tion by  the  proper  authorities  at  the  place  where 
the  traveller  disembarks,  and  also  at  other 
places  which  he  may  reach,  according  to  the 
police  regulations  of  each  particular  country, 
and  on  passing  the  frontiers  of  states.  France 
has  recently  set  the  example  of  the  abolition  of 
passports,  in  the  case  of  English  travellers; 
but  in  that  as  well  as  many  other  continental 
countries,  home  passports  are  necessary  for  the 
native  traveller.  According  to  the  letter  of  the 
French  law  (since  1796),  a  Frenchman  cannot 

Sass  the  limits  of  the  canton  in  which  ho  is 
omidled  without  a  passport ;  but  in  practice 
it  is  not  required  within  the  extent  of  the 
department.  Legally  speaking,  the  strict  for- 
malities of  an  internal  passport^  in  France,  re- 
quire the  direction  of  a  journey  to  be  specified, 
and  its  exact  execution  attested  by  the  visas 
and  signatures  of  the  police  authorities  at  every 
place  mentioned  in  it;  and  these  laws  are, 
from  their  severity,  so  incapable  of  complete 
execution,  that  it  is  a  common  saying,  that  no 
man  but  a  rogue  is  ever  entirely  en  r^le  with 
respect  to  his  passport,  suspicious  characters 
being  usually  the  most  particular  in  their 
attention  to  formalities,  for  fear  of  detention. 
A  Frenchman  travelling  without  properly  au- 
thenticated passport  is  liable  to  arrest  and 
detention  for  a  period  not  exceeding  a  month. 
Such,  at  least,  are  the  legal  formalities ;  but 
of  late  years  they  have  been  considerably 
modified  in  practice  in  ordinary  times. 

Vaste  (Fr.  pAte).  In  Gem  Sculpture,  a 
species  of  glass,  used  for  imitating  gems.  This 
art  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  after  being 
lost,  was  restored,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  by  a  Milanese  artist  [Glass  ;  Gbms, 
Abtificial.] 

The  term  paste  is  also  applied  to  the  earthy 
mixture  for  pottery  and  porcelain:  also  to 
dough,  and  to  the  solution  of  starch,  or  wheat 
flour,  made  by  first  mixing  it  with  a  proper 
proportion  of  oold  water,  and  then  adding 
boihog  water  under  constant  stirring  so  as  to 
form  an  even  solution.  Alum  is  often  added 
to  paste,  to  strengthen  it. 

Fastel  (Lat  pastillns).  In  Fainting,  a 
crayon  formed  with  any  colour  and  gum 
water,  for  painting  on  paper  or  parchment. 
The  great  defect  of  this  mode  of  pamting  is  its 
want  of  durability.  Pastels  must  necessarily 
be  protected  by  glass.  The  Picture  Gallery  at 
Dresden  contains  a  remarkable  collection  of 
this  class  of  drawings  or  painting.    [Cbatok.] 

Fastem  (Low  Lat  pastorium,  a  shackle 
far  horses  while  pasturing ;  henoe  the  joint  on 
which  the  shackle  was  fastened :  Wedgwood). 
The  part  of  the  horse's  foot  under  the  fetlock 
to  the  heel. 

Vastloolo  (Ital.).  In  Painting,  a  picture 
painted  by  a  master  in  a  style  dissimilar  to 
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'that  in  which  he  generally  punted,  and  in 

I  imitation  of  some  other  master.  David  Teniers 

could,  for  instance,  imitate,  with  surpnsing 

;  exactness,  the  styles  of   many  of   the  first 

'  masters    of  Italy  and  Flanders.    The  same 

may  be  affirmed  of  Luoa  Giordano  and  several 

other  painters. 

Pastil  (Lat  pastiUus).  In  Pharma^,  a 
kind  of  lozenge.  A  compound  of  cfaaicoal  with, 
odoriferous  substances,  which  diffiises  an  agree- 
able perfume  during  its  slow  combustion. 

Paatliiaea  (Lat  a  parsnip).  The  botanical 
name  of  the  Pabsnip. 

aPastOB  Ziettersy  Tbe.  A  cnrions  col- 
lection, published  as  original  letters  by  Ta- 
rious  persons  of  rank  and  consequence,  four 
volumes,  in  1787  and  1789,  by  Mr.,  afterwards 
Sir  John,  Fenn,  a  Norfolk  gentleman ;  a  fifth, 
in  1823,  by  his  literary  executor,  Mr.  Se^eant 
Frere.  They  purport  to  be  letters  and  other 
documents,  collected  by,  and  for  the  most  part 
written  to,  members  of  the  Paston  family,  in 
Norfolk,  during  the  period  from  Henry  Yl.  to 
Henry  VIL  inclusive ;  and  hare  been  laigely 
used  by  historical  and  antiquarian  writers  for 
the  information  which  they  convey  respecting 
the  language  and  manners  of  the  age. 

The  authenticity  of  these  letters  has  been 
disputed,  on  grounds  stated  by  Mr.  Merivale 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  Sept  1,  1866: 
in  particular,  that  the  originals  had  never 
been  discovered ;  those  of  the  first  four  vo- 
lumes, alleged  to  have  been  deposited  in  the 
library  of  George  III.,  never  having  been  found 
in  that  repository  or  elsewhere.  But  docu- 
ments stated  to  be  the  originals  of  the  fifth 
volume  (which  had  been  equally  unaoooonted 
for)  have  since  been  presented  by  the  son  of 
its  editor,  Serjeant  Frere,  to  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  where  they  are  now  open  to  inspection. 

VastoraL    [HicLoous;  Bucouc;  loixi..] 

Fastoiursaiix  (Old  Fr.  shepherds).    Insnr- 

fent  peasants  who  took  up  arms  in  Franco 
uring  the  absence  of  King  Louis  IX.  on 
his  crusade.  They  were  led  by  a  Cister- 
cian monk,  who  took  the  name  of  'Jacob, 
Master  of  Hungary,'  and  seduced  them  to 
follow  him  in  his  &natical  extravagance. 
They  committed  various  excesses,  from  the 
frontier  of  Flanders,  on  which  they  at  fijvt 
assembled,  to  Bonrges,  where  their  leader  was 
killed  in  a  tumult,  and  his  horde  dispersed. 
Seventy  years  afterwards  a  similar  insurrec- 
tion of  people  calling  themselves  Pastoureaux 
broke  out  under  the  same  pretence  of  a 
crusade,  and  was  distinguishcMi  by  a  grand 
massacre  of  the  Jews.  (Hallam,  MiddU  Ages, 
ch.  ix.  part  i.) 

Vaatore  (Lat.  pastura,  a  feeding  ground). 
Land  under  grass  and  herbage,  which  is  eaten 
on  the  spot  by  horses,  cattle,  &c.  HiU  pas- 
ture  is  a  term  applied  to  hilly  and  mountainous 
lands,  which  are  kept  perpetually  under  their 
natural  grasses  and  herbage,  while  artificial 
pastures  are  produced  by  sowing  on  lands 
which  are  occasionally  subjected  to  the  plough. 
In  all  artificial  pastures  the  principal  grass  is 
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rVe  grass,  and  the  principal  herbage  plant 
the  white  clover.  Perpetual  pastures  are  such 
as  are  never  subjected  to  the  plough,  and 
never  receive  any  other  manure  than  what  is 
left  on  them  bjr  the  pasturing  animals ;  but 
anificial  pastures  are  occasionally  mown,  and 
sometimes  receive  a  top-dressing  of  dung,  or 
some  mixture  of  dung  and  earth,  lime,  &c. 

Vatavliil^*  A  term  in  use  among  critics 
to  denote  a  provincial  idiom  in  speech;  so 
named  after  that  of  Idvy  the  historian,  from 
his  being  bom  at  Patavium  (Padua),  a  provin- 
cial town  of  the  Roman  empire.  Wherein  the 
alleged  defect  of  Livy's  writings  consista,  has 
never  been  distinctly  pointed  out  by  any  critic, 
ancient  or  modem. 

PatolMuly*  A  well-known  perfume  obtained 
from  POffostemon  Patchoult/f  the  Pacha-pat  of  the 
Hindus,  a  subshrubby  labiate  plant  from  Sylhet 
and  Malacca.  Patchouly  is  highly  popular  in 
India,  where  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  per- 
fumes found  in  the  bazaars. 

Fttte.  In  Fortification,  a  kind  of  platform 
encompassed  with  a  parapet,  and  having  no- 
thing to  flank  it. 

Pat^e  or  Patoiiee  (Fr.)«  In  Heraldry,  a 
sort  of  cross,  small  at  the  centre  and  widening 
towards  the  ends,  which  are  very  broad* 

VaMUa  (Lat.  a  small  plate).  The  small, 
flat,  and  somewhat  heart-shaped  bone,  which  is 
placed  at  the  fore  part  of  the  knee  joint,  and 
commonly  called  the  kneepan, 

PateUoldfl*  The  name  of  a  family  of 
pyclobranchiate  Gastropods,  having  the  limpet 
(PtUella)  as  the  type. 

Vatea  (Lat.  patina).  In  Ecclesiastical 
usage,  the  stand  or  saucer  on  which  the  chalice 
rests.  It  WES  frequently  highly  ornamented 
by  artists  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. In  the  administration  of  the  Eucha- 
rist in  England,  the  paten  is  the  vessel  on 
which  the  bread  is  placed. 

Patent  (Lat.  patere,  to  he  open).  In 
Political  Economy,  an  act  of  the  executive  by 
which  some  sole  privilege  is  conferred  on  an  in- 
dividual, on  a  partnership,  or  on  a  company.  The 
form  of  a  patent  is  that  of  an  advertisement  to 
the  general  public,  or  to  all  mesL  Patents  are 
granted  by  which  political  privileges  are  con- 
ferred, as  those  which  constitute  a  peer;  or 
executive,  as  those  by  which  a  bishop,  a  judge, 
or  a  minister  is  appomted,  or  by  which  a  cor- 
poration is  entitled  to  possess  a  legal  exist- 
ence, and  exercise  special  powers,  as  the  in- 
■truments  by  which  an  academical  college  or 
«  society  is  created ;  or,  lastly,  by  which  the 
privilege  of  sole  sale  is  vested  in  a  corporation 
aJid  its  successors,  or  in  an  individual,  his 
assignees,  administrators,  and  executors,  for 
(in  general)  a  fixed  and  determinate  period  of 
time.  In  l^e  present  article  we  shall  busy 
ourselves  chiefly  with  the  last  of  these  senses, 
the  most  significant  and  familiar. 

From  very  early  times,  the  crown  exercised, 
in  a  capricious  and  arbitrary  way,  that  part 
of  the  prerogative  which  it  was  supposed  to 
possess  indefeasibly ;  the  rights  namely,  of  eon- 
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ferring  special  privileges  on  persons  and  eor<^ 
porations.  We  have  already  adverted,  under 
the  head  Mokofolt,  to  the  leading  facts  in 
the  history  of  these  royal  instruments.  At 
present  it  is  necessary  to  notice  those  forms 
of  patent  only  which  are  conferred  in  the  int^ 
rest  of  the  public,  or  as  part  of  the  undoubted 
right  or  property  of  the  patentee,  or  of  both  the 
public  and  the  object  of  the  grant. 

Under  patents  conferred  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  we  may  rank  the  privileges  bestowed  on 
universities  and  other  bodies  empowered  to 
issue  certificates  of  proficiency  to  such  persons 
as  conform  to  a  course  of  study,  and  generally 
submit  to  an  examination  in  the  subjects  in 
which  they  are  supposed  to  have  attained  a 
sufficient  knowledge.  It  is  clear,  that,  if  it 
were  at  the  discretion  of  any  self-constituted 
body  to  grant  a  diploma  in  any  branch  of  prac- 
tical science,  the  real  significance  of  the  dis* 
tinction  would  be  rapidly  lost,  and  that  the 
public  would  really  sufiTer  by  want  of  any 
means  of  discrimination.  The  office  of  suca 
bodies  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  mint:  only 
those  who  are  experienced  can  detect  degrees 
of  alloy  in  the  precious  metals,  but  anyone  can 
with  tolerable  distinctness  make  an  estimate 
of  coined  money.  A  certificate  of  proficiency 
is  an  aid  towards  the  discrimination  of  compe- 
tency on  the  part  of  the  person  who  offers  a 
service,  and  is  thereupon  a  great  eain  to  the 

I  public  It  is,  however,  quite  another  matter 
when  the  government  goes  beyond  this  rule  of 
police  over  the  c;rant  of  such  certificates,  and, 
nowever  much  it  may  be  justified  in  the  case 

.  of  its  own  servants,  enacts  that  a  sole  privilege 
of  dealing  with  the  general  public  should  be 

,  accorded  to  the  holders  of  such  certificates.    It 

'  is  certain  that  in  practice  the  public  will  not 
agree  to  any  limitation  on  their  discretion  in 
the  employment  of  persons  certificated  or  not, 
and  that  in  consequence  the  law  will  be  made 
only  to  be  evaded.  Everyone's  experience  will 
inform  him  how  futile  are  the  legislative  enact- 
ments which  pretend  to  give  the  privilege  of 
sole  practice  to  such  medical  practitioners  as 
are  certificated  by  the  several  constituted 
medical  boards.  I^o  sensible  person,  indeed, 
would  employ  the  services  of  incompetent  per- 
sons; but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  formal 
examination  secures  the  public  from  practical 
incompetence,  and  whether  also  the  disposition 
to  exercise  private  discretion  in  the  choice  of 
persons  who  may  give  medical  advice  is  not 
exaggerated  by  the  very  privilege  which  is 
conferred  on  particular  individuals.  The  right 
of  action  for  malpractice  appears  to  be  a  per- 
fectly sufficient  safeguard  against  all  possible 
evils  of  incompetent  practice.  The  same  role 
applies  to  the  profession  of  law,  the  privileges 
accorded  to  legal  pmctitioners  being  on  econo- 
mical principles  ooious,  and  in  practice  nugatoijr 
and  unnecessary. 

Again,  a  patent  may  be  granted  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  its  ob- 
ject, and  its  continuance  may  become  a  public 
oonyenience.     Such  a  patent  is  the  privilege 
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Aceorded  to  the  imiTersities  and  the  three 
queen's  printers  in  the  publication  of  the  Bible, 
because,  no  suspicion  of  fraud  beinff  possible  in 
these  cases,  ana  the  patent  extencUng  only  to 
the  text  of  the  authorised  version,  the  reprint 
of  exact  copies  is  secured  to  the  community, 
and  the  chief  inconyenience  of  monopoly,  namely 
a  high  price,  is  obviated  b^  the  plurality  of  the 
patentees  and  the  competition  of  the  publishers. 
In  all  likelihood,  if  the  publication  of  the  Bible 
had  been  left  entirely  to  private  enteiprise,  it 
would  never  have  been  supplied  at  so  cheap  a 
rate  as  at  present ;  it  is  equally  probable  that 
the  text  would  have  been  far  less  trustworthy. 

The  word  patent,  however,  is  commonly  used 
to  denote  a  privilege  accorded  to  an  inventor, 
for  the  sole  use  of  some  process  by  which 
an  object  in  demand  may  be  supplied  to  the 
public,  or  some  product  already  familiar  to  the 
public  may  be  made  more  easily  and  efficiently. 
In  the  earliest  times  in  which  such  patents 
were  granted,  the  inventors  were  called  pro- 
jectors, though  the  extravagant  proposals  made 
by  such  Inventors  led  to  the  word  being  used 
in  a  contemptuous  sense.  The  ground  on 
which  patents  are  ^nted  is  twofold.  The 
interest  of  the  public  is  supposed  to  be  served 
by  the  deferred  right  whicn  they  have  in  the 
process  or  invention  (the  privilege  of  sole  sale 
being  always  limited  to  a  term),  and  the  &ct 
that^  in  order  to  secure  the  right,  a  full  and 
detailed  publication  mnst  be  given  of  the 
process ;  while  the  interest  of  the  inventors 
18  served  in  the  presumption  that  a  patent  is 
a  stimulus  to  invention  and  improvement, 
and  that  there  is  a  real  right  of  property  in 
priority  of  discovery. 

Opinion  is  largely  divided  as  to  the  efficien<7' 
of  the  patent  system  in  securing  these  mutuiu 
advantages.  It  is  urged  in  opposition  to  the 
view  taken  of  the  benefit  to  the  public,  that 
there  is  far  more  hindrance  put  on  industrial 
action  by  the  provisions  of  patent  rights  than 
possible  benefit  in  the  future,  and  that  vexa- 
tious and  mischievous  traps  are  set  in  the 
way  of  independent  and  bon4  fide  adaptation 
by  the  existence  of  an  enormous  number  of 
obscure  rights  conferred  on  those  who  have 
appropriated  part  of  the  process,  the  beginning 
and  end  of  which  are  matters  already  of  public 
property;  and,  further,  that  the  vindication 
of  patent  rights  involves  a  great  amount  of 
litigation,  and,  besides  the  expense  implied  in 
the  apparatus  of  law,  and  the  time  of  juries, 
entails  great  charges  on  manufacturers,  and  as 
a  consequence  great  loss  to  consumers.  Again, 
it  is  alleged  tlmt  instead  of  patent  right  being 
a  stimulus  to  invention,  it  is  in  fact  a  stimulus 
tj  gambling ;  that  men  are  diverted  from  patient 
and  steady  industry  into  dreams  of  some  dis- 
covery by  which  fortunes  may  be  speedily 
attained ;  and  that  there  is  not  and  cannot  be 
a  more  pitiable  olgect  than  a  professed  inventor 
and  patentee.  It  is  stated,  too,  that  so  far 
from  the  interest  of  inventors  being  furthered, 
the  person  really  benefited  is  some  capitalist, 
who  makes  a  hard  bargain  for  really  useful 
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inventions,  and  appropriateB  all  the  prefix— > 
that  the  patent  system  is  a  powerful  engine  for 
protecting,  under  the  suise  of  justice  to  in- 
ventors, uie  present  and  future  gains  of  mei« 
traders,  who  contrive  by  these  means  to  9oeure 
a  monopoly  of  supply.  And,  further,  it  is 
alleged  that  there  is  no  true  property  in  inven- 
tion ;  that  simultaneous  discovery  is  the  rule, 
independent  invention  the  rare  exception;  that, 
in  fact,  a  patent  is  ordinarily  assigned  to  the 
mere  accident  of  priority,  to  the  detriment  of 
others  who  have  as  effectively  found  out  the 
power  or  the  process  appropriated ;  and  that 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  the  disadvantages  of  the 
system  greatly  exceed  the  benefits.  It  may  be 
added,  that  these  views  are  shared  at  once  by 
many  manufacturers  and  patentees,  as  well  as 
by  economists,  and  that  almost  all  persons  con- 
demn the  present  system,  though  they  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  remedy. 

The  case  of  copyright  is  very  different^ 
There  cannot  be  a  simultaneous  production  by 
two  persons  of  the  same  book  or  work  of  art, 
and,  therefore,  that  definite  appropriation  of  a 
right  which  cannot  be  at  once  possessed  by  two 
or  more  persons  in  the  same  object,  except  by 
voluntarv  association,  and  which  eonstitates 
the  fundamental  characteristic  of  property^ 
does  belong  to  literary  products.  It  has  been 
doubted,  however,  whether  literary  property  is 
in  any  way  benefited  by  the  protection  of  the 
law. 

The  granting  of  patents  is  now  regulated  by 
the  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act  1852,  under 
which  an  inventor  may  obtain  protection  for 
his  invention  for  six  months  after  filing  a  pro- 
visional specification  describing  it.  He  has 
thus  time  to  consider  whether  he  will  take  out 
a  patent  or  not;  if  he  does  so,  he  may  ob- 
tain a  patent  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years 
on  payment  of  stamp  duties  to  the  amount 
of  25/.,  but  the  patent  is  made  determinable 
at  the  expiration  of  three  and  seven  years 
respectively  unless  further  stamp  duties  of  50C 
and  lOOl,  are  paid:  this  enables  a  patentee  to 
abandon  an  unprofitable  invention.  A  pro- 
longation of  the  term  granted  by  original 
letters  patent  may  b  obtained  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  if  it  be  shown  that  the  expense  and 
labour  incurred  in  perfecting  the  invention 
has  not  been  sufficiency  remunerated. 

Letters  patent  must  be  granted  for  *new 
manufactures  within  this  reahn  which  others  at 
the  time  of  making  such  letters  patent  and 
grants  shall  not  use,'  i.  e.  use  in  ptMe, 

Letters  patent  now  (contrary  to  the  former 
law)  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man ;  and  in  case  the 
warrant  for  granting  the  patent  shall  so  direct* 
they  may  be  made  applicable  to  the  colonies 
and  plantations  abroad.  Patents  and  the  pri- 
vileges granted  by  them  are  freely  assignable 
from  one  person  to  another,  -  and  the  hohler  of 
them  may  also  grant  licenses  to  use  the  inyteo- 
tioB,  which  is  usually  done  on  payment  of  a 
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royalty  according  to  the  amount  mannfkctiired 
of  the  patented  article. 

Ever  since  the  reign  of  Anne  it  has  been  a 
condition  in  patents,  that  the  inyentor  should, 
by  an  instrument  technically  called  a  ipec\fica' 
tion,  particularly  describe  the  nature  of  his 
invention ;  on  failure  of  which  the  patent  be- 
comes void.  An  ii^junction  may  be  obtained, 
or  an  action  brought,  for  the  infringement 
of  a  patent;  but  it  is  necessary  to  show  the 
novelty  and  utility  of  the  invention,  and  that 
it  is  of  something  capable  of  being  turned 
immediately  to  account  in  commerce ;  no  pa- 
tent will  be  good  for  a  mere  philosophical  prin- 
ciple neither  organised  nor  capable  of  being 
so.  It  is  now  held  that  a  new  process  or 
method,  as  well  as  an  article,  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  patent.  The  number  of  patents  now 
annually  sealed  is  said  to  be  about  2,000  ;  of 
which  not  above  200  on  the  average  continue 
beyond  the  first  seven  years. 

PatentA  are  conferred  in  most  communities, 
and  international  rules  have  been  established 
between  some  countries  for  the  mutual  protec- 
tion of  patentees.  The  government  of  Switzer- 
land, however,  grants  no  patents,  and  that  of 
the  United  States  has  hitherto  declined  to  re- 
cognise mutual  concessions.  This  cannot,  it 
would  appear,  be  due  to  any  mere  desire  to 
appropriate  discoveries  from  other  countries, 
for,  of  course,  in  the  absence  of  reciprocity, 
no  protection  is  given  to  their  own  inventions, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  the  scarcity  of  labour 
is  a  great  stimulus  to  invention  in  the  United 
States.     [Tradb  Mabx.] 

Frntent  Tellow*  A  pigment  obtained  by 
fusing  a  mixture  of  oxide  and  chloride  of  lead. 

Vater  WmtrntaM  (Lat.)^  In  Roman  Anti- 
quities, the  chief  of  the  Fecials  ;  specially 
named  for  the  performance  of  certain  solemn 
acts,  such  as  declarations  of  war. 

Fateim  (Lat.  a  cup).  In  Architecture,  the 
representation  of  a  cup,  usually  in  bas-relief, 
and  employed  to  decorate  friezes,  imposta,  &c 

Patera.  In  Boman  Antiquities,  a  large 
open  goblet  or  cup  of  gold,  silver,  marble,  or 
earth,  &c.,  used  in  offering  libations  to  the 
gods. 

Patoines.  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  a 
name  given  to  the  Western  Manicheans 
(Milman's  Latin  Christianity,  book  ix.  ch. 
viii.),  and  also  to  the  monkish  party,  by  the 
married  clergy  of  Milan,  in  the  controversy 
respecting  clerical  marriage.  (3.  bk.  vi.  ch.  iii.) 

Vatmiiwiter«  The  Latin  expression  for 
Our  Father,  signifying    the    Lord's  Prayer. 

[KOSABY.] 

WmXhmtko  (Gr.  vuBnrutAs).  In  Painting 
and  Sculpture,  the  expression  of  the  softer  or 
more  sonowflil  passions.  Its  tendency  is 
to  depress  and  compose  the  feelings  of  the 
spectator. 

Patbette  W«rres«  A  pair  of  small  nerves, 
supposed  to  inilncnee,  by  certain  movementa  of 
the  eye-ball,  the  ei^nression  of  the  face.  They 
rise  from  the  vaive  of  Viettssens  behind  the 
bigeminal  bodice,  and  supply  the  trochlear 
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muscle  of  the  eye,  whence  they  are  also  called 
the  trochlear  nerves.  They  are  reckoned  as 
the  fourth  jxiir  of  cerebral  nerves  in  Anthropo- 
logy. 

Vatbognomonio  (Gr.  waBcy»o»fioytK6s, 
skilled  in  judging  of  affections  or  diseases). 
Symptoms  which  are  peculiar  to  particular 
diseases,  and  by  which  they  are  recognised,  are 
termed  pathognomonic  symptoms. 

PatliolOfj'  (Gr.  waBoKayHut,  to  treat  of  affec- 
tions or  diseases).  Literally,  the  doctrine  of 
disease.  As  physiology  teaches  the  nature  of 
the  functions  of  the  body  in  a  state  of  health, 
so  pathology  relates  to  the  various  derangements 
of  these  functions  which  constitute  disease.  Its 
objects,  therefore,  are  to  ascertain  the  various 
causes  which  interfere  with  the  normal  action 
of  each  organ  of  the  body,  and  to  determine 
the  diagnostic  and  pathognomonic  symptoms, 
which  afford  the  means  of  discrimination  be- 
tween diseases  closely  resembling  one  another. 
An  important  branch  of  pathology  is  that  which 
treats  of  diseases  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and 
more  especially  of  the  disordered  states  of  the 
blood  and  of  the  urine  (humoral  pathology). 
This  science  has  made  rapid  strides  during  the 
last  half  century,  owing  chiefly  to  the  advance 
of  animal  chemistry,  and  to  the  application  of 
the  microscope  in  the  examination  of  diseased 
secretions  and  excretions. 

Pathos  (Gr.  suffering).  This  word  is  ap- 
plied in  literary  language  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced  by  any  composition  calculated  to  excite 
all,  but  chiefly  the  tender,  emotions  of  the  mind. 
In  France,  this  term  is  generally  used  in  a 
somewhat  disparaging  sense,  being  applied  to 
that  species  of  composition  which  indulges  in 
strained  and  unnatural  declamation. 

Patina  (Lat.).  In  Numismatics,  the  fine 
rust  with  which  coins  become  covered  by  lying 
in  peculiar  soils,  and  which,  like  varnish,  is  at 
once  preservative  and  ornamental.  It  is,  saya 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  a  natural  varnish,  not  imitable 
by  any  effort  of  human  art ;  sometimes  of  deli- 
cate blue,  like  that  of  a  turquoise ;  sometimes 
of  a  bronze  brown,  equal  to  that  observable  in 
ancient  statues  of  bronze ;  sometimes  of  an  ex- 
quiote  green,  verging  on  the  azure  hue,  which 
last  is  the  most  beautiful  of  alL  It  is  also 
found  of  a  fine  purple,  of  olive,  and  of  a 
cream  colour,  or  pale  yellow.  The  Neapo- 
litan patina  is  of  a  light  green ;  and,  when 
firee  from  excrescence  or  blemish,  is  very 
beautiful.  Sometimes  the  purple  patina 
gleams  through  an  upper  coat  of  another 
colour,  with  as  fine  effect  aa  a  variegated  silk 
or  gem.  In  a  few  instances  a  rust  of  a  deeper 
green  is  found,  and  it  is  sometimes  spotted 
with  the  red  or  bronze  shade,  which  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  the  Ea^t  Indian  stone  called 
bloodstone.  These  rusts  are  all,  when  the 
real  product  of  time,  as  hard  as  the  metal  it- 
self, and  preserve  it  inuch  better  than  any 
artificial  varnish  could  have  done;  concealing, 
at  the  same  time,  not  the  most  minute  particle 
of  the  impression  of  the  coin.  Gold  admita 
no  rust  but  iron-mould,  when  lying  in  a  soil 
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Impregnated  with  iron.  Silrer  takes  many 
kinds,  but  chiefly  green  and  red,  which  yield 
to  vinegar ;  for  in  this  metal  the  rust  is  pre- 
judicial. 

The  term  patina  is  applied  also  to  the  coat  of 
dirt  and  varnish  which,  through  time,  covers 
the  surfaces  of  pictures.  The  patina  or  dirty 
varnish  of  an  old  picture  often  gives  the 
work  an  adventitious  harmony  and  <*fiect 
which  does  not  belong  to  it;  and  when  this 
extraneous  coating  has  been  removed  by  the 
cleaner,  the  picture  has  lost  these  borrowed 
qualities,  and  is  by  the  inexperienced  supposed 
to  have  been  iig'ured.  Hence,  skilful  deaners, 
after  cleaning  and  repairing  a  picture,  cover  it 
afterwards  with  an  artificial  patina  or  glazing, 
and  restore  the  effect  of  dirt  and  age. 

Vatols.    A  French  word  in  general  nse  in 
most  European  countries,  signifying  the  dialect 
peculiar  to  the  lower  classes. 
.  y aires  OonacriptL  [Cokscsift  Fatebbs.] 

VatriarOli  (Gr.  varpidpxns,  from  jrariip, 
father,  and  ipx^t  ^  govern),  A  title  given  to 
the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob.  (Acts  vii.  8.)  This 
title  was  also  assumed  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church  by  the  bishops  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  empire,  as  Rome,  Constantinople,  Antioch, 
&c.  The  name  was  adopted  from  the  practice 
of  the  Jews,  who,  after  the  dispersion,  sub- 
jected themselves  to  the  spiritual  superin- 
tendence of  the  patriarchs  resident  at  Tiberias 
and  Babylon.  [Rbsch  Glutha.]  The  first 
mention  of  a  Christian  patriarch  occurs  about 
440.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  superior  to 
archbishops  or  metropolitans,  being  set  over 
several  provinces.  This,  however,  was  not 
always  the  case.  The  patriarchs  of  Ephesus 
and  Csesarea,  for  instance,  were  subject  to  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  were  only  on  a 
par  with  diocesan  prelates. 

VatrteiftBS  (Lat.  patres,  fathers).  The 
original  body  of  Boman  dtixens,  known  us  the 
populus.  Ab  constituting  the  whole  body  of 
the  citisens,  they  held  in  their  hands  the 
government  of  the  state:  hence  with  the 
growth  of  the  plebs,  they  assumed,  from  the 
strictly  hereditary  nature  of  all  ancient  citizen- 
ship, the  character  of  an  olig^archy,  the  sup- 
pression of  which  was  the  omect  aimed  at  in 
the  lonff  straggle  of  the  plebeians  against 
the  patricians.  The  divisions  into  Ramnenses, 
Titienses,  and  Luceres,  are  variously  described 
by  Livy.  [Lucbbbs.]  The  assembly  of  the  pa- 
tricians received  the  name  of  Comitia  Curiata, 
as  the  members  there  voted  by  curies. 

Fatrlekf  Mf  Order  of.  An  Irish  order  of 
knighthood,  instituted  by  George  III.  in  1783, 
composed  <d  the  sovereign,  a  prince  of  the  blood 
royal,  a  grand  master,  and  fifteen  knights ;  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being  is 
grand  master. 

FatrlBlte.  A  mineralogical  synonym  for 
Keedle-ore. 

Ptrtpaaalaae.    [Sabblliaks.] 

Fatroolns.    [Phakthon;  Tklemachus.] 

Vatrola  (Fr.  patrouille).  In  Military  lan- 
guage, a  inudl  party  of  men,  under  the  charge 
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of  a  subaltern  or  a  non-commissioned  dBoer, 
detached  from  the  guard.  In  garrison  towns^ 
a  patrols  murches  at  certain  boors  in  the  even- 
ing and  night  throng  the  streets,  in  order 
to  repress  disorder,  and  take  into  cuatodj 
soldiers  improperly  conducting  themselves. 
They  are  usually  accompanied,  in  continental 
towns,  by  an  officer  of  police.    [Posts.] 

Vatron  (Lat.  patronos,  from  pater, /<i/A^). 
The  relation  of  patron  and  client,  in  ancient 
Rome,  has  been  explained  under  the  head 
Clibnt.  After  the  extinction  of  republican  sen- 
timents and  usages,  the  term  patron  was  still 
applied  to  advocates  who  defended  causes  for 
hire.  But  the  right  of  patronage,  analogous  to 
that  which  had  subsisted  under  the  common- 
wealth, may  be  said  to  have  existed  only  in  the 
relation  between  masters  and  freedmen,  the 
latter  of  whom  were  placed  under  various 
obligations  to  their  former  owners.  In  the 
usage  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  patron 
saint  is  the  peculiar  protector  of  each  ooantry, 
community,  profession,  &c,  or  of  individuals. 
The  prime  mmister  of  the  pope  is  termed  the 
cardinal-patron.  (As  to  ttie  Roman  patrona^ 
see  MSm,  de  FAcad.  des  Inser.  roL  xii.) 

Vatroaaca.  In  Ecclesiastical  Law,  the 
right  of  presenting  to  a  benefice.  [Pbbsbmta- 
TioN.]  The  remedy  in  case  of  distnrbance  of 
a  patron  in  his  legal  right  in  the  churdi  of 
England,  is  by  action  of  quare  impedit.  In 
the  church  of  Scotland,  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion to  living  in  lay  patrons  was  recognised  by 
the  old  practice  of  the  church,  with  the  exception 
of  the  period  from  1690  to  1712,  during  which 
lay  patronage  was  abolished,  and  the  right 
of  presentation  lodged  in  the  heritors  (land 
owners)  and  members  of  the  kirk  session. 
In  1712,  lay  patronage  was  restored,  but  still 
under  the  control  of  the  parishioners,  whose 
call  (as  it  was  termed)  was  necessary  to  ratify 
the  presentation.  But  the  call  gradually 
became  a  mere  nominal  ceremony ;  and  dis- 
regard to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  parish- 
ioners in  one  or  two  instances  was  the  cause  of 
the  great  secession  from  the   Scottish  kirk. 

iBuBOHBBS.]  In  1834,  by  an  act  of  Assembly 
Vbto  Act],  the  risht  of  the  parishioners  was 
fully  revived ;  it  being  expressly  enacted  that 
the  disapproval  of  a  majonty  should  invalidate 
the  presentation.  This  act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, however,  was  found  by  the  courts  of 
law  not  to  be  efficient ;  but,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Free  Church,  in  1848,  an  Act 
of  Parliament  (6  &  7  Vict  c.  61),  commonlv 
called  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act,  was  pu»ed,  which 
removed  all  doubts  on  the  subject^  and  ac- 
knowledged, within  certain  reasonable  limits, 
the  right  of  the  members  of  the  church  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  nomination  of  their  pastors. 

Vsitronjiate  (Gr.  vwrpumfMit^f,  from  *mrkp, 
and  ^MyM,  a  name).  A  name  which  designates 
a  person  in  reference  to  some  of  his  ancestors, 
either  immediate  or  remote;  as  Pelides,  i.e. 
Achilles,  the  son  of  Peleus;  JSaddea,  i.e. 
Achilles,  the  grandson  of  JSacus.  Patronymics 
were  chiefly  employed  in  poetry. 
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In  Ecclesi&stacal  Histoiy,  a 
Beet  professing  the  Sabellian  doctrine  of  Paulus 
of  Samosata,  a  bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  third 
century,  from  whom  they  derived  their  name. 
[Sabkluans.] 

Vanlleia&B*  A  Christian  sect  whose  his- 
tory is  interwoven  with  that  of  the  Greek 
church  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  They 
appear  to  have  arisen  in  Armenia,  and  to  have 
adopted  their  name  from  Paulus,  one  of  their 
leaders,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  a  connection 
with  the  Manicheans,  which  was  generally  laid 
to  their  charge.  Their  opinions  are  to  be 
lx>llected  only  from  the  allegations  ..of  their 
enemies,  who  accused  them  of  holding  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  principles  [Ditausm],  and 
denying  that  the  Old  Testament  proceeded 
from  the  Supreme  God.  In  the  £ast  they 
underwent  persecutions  for  two  centuries:  a 
remnant,  however,  survived  in  the  country  of 
their  birth.  A  colony  of  Panlidans  was  trans- 
planted to  Bulgaria  and  Thrace,  whence,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  they  spread  themselves  over 
the  West,  where  they  were  known  under  the 
names  of  Cathabi,  PATsmonM,  &;c.,  and  are 
vulgarly  connected  with  the  Albigenses  of 
the  South  of  France.  (Mosheim,  voL  ii. ;  Faber 
On  the  Chttrches  of  the  JValdensea  and  AM- 
geneea,) 

Vanllte.  A  variety  of  Hypersthene,  from 
the  island  of  St  Paul,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

Vaollliila  (after  S.  Paulli,  Professor  of 
Botany  at  Copenhagen ).  A  genus  of  Safindacea^ 
some  species  of  which  are  largely  used  as  a 
stimulating  beverage  by  the  inh^itants  of  some 
parts  of  South  America.  From  the  seeds  of  the 
Guarana,  P.  sorbUia^  the  Indians  on  the  Amazon 
prepare  hard  cakes  called  Pao  de  Guarana  (i.  e. 
sticks  of  Gnarana),  which  form  a  considerable 
article  of  trade,  and  are  carried  into  all  parts  of 
Brazil,  where  a  cooling  beverage  is  prepared 
from  them.  The  ripe  seeds  are  thoroughly 
dried,  then  pounded  into  a  fine  powder,  made 
into  dough  with  water,  and  formed  into  cylin- 
drical idUs,  from  five  to  eight  inches  long, 
which  become  excessively  hard  when  dry.  The 
beverage  is  prepared  by  grating  about  half  a 
tableepoonftil  of  one  of  the  cakes  into  a  glass  of 
sugar-and-water.  Ite  active  principle  is  called 
ffuaraninf,  and  is  said  to  be  identical  in  its 
composition  with  the  theine  of  tea. 

P*  Cupana  also  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  a  national  diet^lrink;  its  seeds  are 
mingled  with  cassava^and-water,  and  allowed 
to  pass  into  a  state  of  fermentation  bordering 
on  the  putrefactive,  in  which  state  it  is  the 
favourite  drink  of  the  Orinoco  Indians. 

PsnlowBla*  A  Japanese  tree  resembling 
the  Catalpaf  the  only  species  of  which,  P.  impe- 
rialie,  forms  a  genus  of  ScrophuiariaeecB,  It 
p;rows  into  a  moderate-sized  tree  with  a  spread- 
ing head,  and  has  broadly  ovate,  cordate  leaves, 
and  panicles  of  large  purplish-lilac  flowers ;  but 
as  these  flowers  are  iKxme  so  early  as  seldom  to 
escape  injury  from  frost,  which  also  damages 
the  early  growth  of  the  shoots,  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  adapted  for  our  climatci 
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In  Political  Economy,  pbo^ 
rates  are  the  aid  granted  out  of  the  rent 
of  land,  the  incomes  of  occupiers  of  land  and 
houses,  and  the  provision  of  tithes  and  rent 
charges,  for  the  maintenance  of  persons  who 
are  unable  to  work,  or  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment; and  pauperism  is  the  state  in  which 
labourers  and  otjiers  are  placed  who  need  and 
are  legalljr  entitled  to  such  assistance.  This 
assistance  is  almostpeculiar  to  the  economical 
state  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  till  very  lately 
had  even  a  more  limited  operation,  for  Scot- 
land was  not  included  in  the  poor  law  system 
till  after  the  disruption  of  the  lark  in  1843,  nor 
Ireland  till  after  the  outbreak  of  the  famine  in 
1846.  The  history  of  this  remarkable  charac- 
teristic of  the  EngUsh  social  system,  and  the  eco- 
nomical effects  of  the  impost  upon  labour  and 
capital,  deserve  a  brief  and  exact  description. 

The  writer,  in  the  course  of  very  long  and  co- 
pious enquiry  into  the  economical  history  of  the 
middle  ages,  has  never  but  once  met  with  any 
hint  of  a  rate  in  aid,  appraised  and  collected 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  This  solitary  instance 
is  in  an  account  of  the  manor  of  Cambridge, 
then  and  nowheldbyMerton  College,  and  form- 
ing at  that  time  a  mesne  lordship  under  the  earl 
of  Lancaster.  In  1315,  the  year  of  the  great 
famine,  an  agistment  was  laid  on  this  manor, 
in  common  with  other  Cambridge  parishes,  for 
the  relief  of  the  distress  which  then  prevailed. 
It  is  not  easy  to  discover  at  this  date  what  were 
the  powers  by  which  such  an  assessment  was 
made  obligatory.  It  is,  however,  singular  that 
this  sole  example  should  have  been  discovered, 
and  its  occurrence  is  a  strong  piece  of  negative 
evidence  against  any  formal  system  of  parochial 
relief.  It  is  well  known  that  the  first  statute 
for  the  relief  of  the  impotent  poor  was  that  of 
1  Edw.  VL  A.I).  1547,  and  tluit  the  first  law 
which  gave  shape  to  the  modem  system  of  a 
rate  in  aid  was  43  Eliz.  A.n.  1601. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  the  late  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  \o  the  effect  that  the  absence  of 
any  system  of  parochial  relief  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  mass  of  the  community  were  in  a 
state  of  slavery,  and  that  by  the  conditions  of 
slavery  the  master  was  bound  to  maintain  his 
labourers,  is  not  only  a  false  estimate  of  the 
state  of  society  for  tluree  hundred  years  before 
the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  but  gives  no  explana- 
tion why  the  gradual  extinction  of  feudal  ser- 
vitude did  not  bring  about  a  regular  system  of 
poor  relief,  not  only  in  France,  Spain,  and  Ger- 
many, but  in  Scotland  and  Ir«Icmd.  The  fact 
is,  the  popular  opinion  as  to  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  greater  part  of  the  peasantry  in 
England  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  is  a  mass  of  misconceptions.  Ko 
slavery  in  the  ancient  or  modem  sense  of  the 
word  existed  in  England  from  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  period  at  which 
domestic  accounts  commence ;  the  lord  did  not 
maintain  his  serf;  and  the  only  relations  which 
subsisted  between  the  two  were  those  of  payment 
and  service  on  the  one  hand,  the  service  being 
menial,  or  rather  agricultural,  in  compensation 
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for  granta  of  lund,  and  the  right  on  the  other 
to  heriots,  where  such  castoms  prevailed,  and 
pntiy  in  case  of  failure  of  issue,  or  forfeiture  on 
the  part  of  the  tenant,  consequent  upon  feudal 
transgressions.  The  serf  or  yillcin,  it  is  true, 
was  lx>und  to  the  soil,  but  so  was  the  free  tenant^ 
the  view  of  frankpledge  and  the  obligation  of 
registration  in  thetything  or  deoenna,  or  manor, 
being  laid  upon  all  tenants  alike,  free  and 
villein. 

In  fact,  there  were  several  causes  which 
would  have  suffidentlj  obviated  the  existence 
or  even  the  possibility  of  a  general  system  of 
rating  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  In  the  first 
place,  everyone  possessed  land,  and  sufficient 
land  to  maintain  in  ordinary  times,  and  accor^ 
ding  to  the  existing  standard,  the  exigencies  of 
each  family.  In  the  next  place,  there  was  no 
wide  difference  between  the  middle  classes  and 
the  poor,  the  course  of  life  of  the  peasant  and 
of  all  except  the  few  who  occupied  a  con- 
fliderable  social  position  being  really  almost 
identical  The  labourer  sat  at  his  master^s 
table,  and  generally  dined  from  the  same  dish. 
In  the  next  place,  the  area  under  the  plough, 
though  by  no  means  so  effectively  cultivated  as 
now,  was  probably  not  much  less  m  extent;  and 
as  the  population  did  not  exceed  the  average 
means  of  subsistence,  the  general  equality  of 
conditions  implied  general  sufficiency  of  food. 
But  more  powerful  even  than  these  causes  were 
the  effects  of  the  monastic  system.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  aware  of  the  number  of  the  mo- 
nasteries in  England,  for  the  researches  of 
Dngdale  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  cata- 
logue; we  are  still  less  informed  as  to  the 
number  of  monks  they  sheltered.  But  we  do 
know  that  these  monks  were  all  bound  by  vows 
of  celibacy,  that  their  ranks  were  recruited 
from  the  lower  classes  of  society,  that  they 
were  in  many  cases  industrial  communities,  and 
that  all  lived  slenderly,  and  they  must  conse- 
quently have  been  a  powerful  check  to  the  ex- 
cessive growth  of  population.  Added  to  this, 
they  were  easy  landlords,  and  notoriously  cha- 
ritable as  far  as  their  aid  to  poverty  and  dis- 
tress could  be  affi>Tded.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  vices  of  the  monastic  system,  and  how- 
ever ripe  their  institutions  were  for  suppression, 
there  cannot  be  a  moment*s  doubt  that  they 
served  some  very  important  economical  ends,  and 
that  their  sudden  annihilation  must  have  in- 
duced, even  if  we  had  no  evidence  to  that  effect, 
serious  and  distressing  social  conseouences. 
So  far,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  tne  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries,  and  the  alienation 
of  their  lands  to  non-resident  proprietors,  who 
were  bound  by  no  tie,  religions,  moral,  or  social, 
to  their  poorer  neighbours^  led  to  such  misery 
as  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  a  l^gal  relief  for 
the  poor. 

The  commencement  of  the  modem  system  of 
poor  law  relief  is  to  be  found  in  the  43  Eliz., 
which  contained  provisions  for  the  erection  of 
workhouses  and  the  supply  of  occupation  for 
those  who  needed  it.  Before  this  Act  passed, 
Irequent  complaints  had  been  made  of  the  en- 
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closure  of  lands,  and  the  depopnlaAaon  of  towns 
and  houses,  in  the  interest  of  those  who^  havinff 
acquired  or  usurped  rights  over  land,  abandonea 
husbandry  for  sheep  farming,  as  much  from  de- 
ficiency of  capital  as  from  motives  of  peraoDal 
interesL  ^e  statute  of  Elicabeth  was  followed 
sixty  years  later  by  that  known  as  14  Ch.  IL 
c.  12,  the  origin  of  the  law  of  parochial  settle- 
ment, with  all  its  iigustioe,  s^fishness^  waste- 
fulness, and  hardship.  For  an  aoooont  of  the 
operation  of  this  ana  similar  laws,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Mr.  Coode's  report  on  the  law  of 
settlement  and  removal.  {ParL  Paper,  1861, 
No.  675.)  The  modem  system  of  poor  law 
relief  came  into  operation  in  1836;  but  the 
parochial  system  and  the  law  of  settlement 
were  virtually  abolished  in  1866. 

The  economioU  consequences  of  a  rate  in 
aid  for  the  reUef  of  the  poor  have  been  vaiioiisly 
iuteipreted ;  some  have  held  that  the  system 
is  wholly  mischievous,  others  that  it  ia  neces- 
sary and  politic  To  all  appearance,  thb  diver- 
sity of  opinion  is  due  to  tne  fact  that  the  dis- 
putants have  discussed  the  matter  from  different 
points  of  view.  It  may  be  highly  proper  and 
even  just  that  no  person  shoiud  be  suiSsred  to 
starve ;  it  may  be  that  the  moral  and  social  evils 
which  would  result  from  any  harsh  treatment 
even  of  deserved  poverty  would  be  very  great; 
but  this  will  not  prove  that  the  system  of  legal 
relief  to  the  disamed  or  impoverished  is  c^iable 
of  an  economical  defence.  It  would  seem  that 
the  sanction  of  a  poor  law  is  rather  to  be 
sought  in  the  moral  and  religious  instincts  of 
man,  than  in  any  sense  of  strict  economical 
obligations.  Of  course  this  applies  to  its  first 
imposition;  its  discontinuance  after  peisons 
have  been  habituated  to  the  aid,  and  sode^ 
has,  so  to  speak,  made  its  calculations  oo  its 
permanence,  would  be  a  social  wiong. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  portion  of 
profits  destined  to  the  employment  of  inferior 
or  common  labour,  and  it  would  not  be  im- 
possible to  calculate  this  capital,  if  we  could 
know  what  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  wages 
eamed  by  those  who  come  within  the  contin- 
gency of  poor  law  relief.  This  amomt  of 
wages,  by  virtue  of  the  competition  of  la- 
bourers, and  by  the  fiust  that  labour  is  ha« 
bitually  in  excess  of  remunerative  employment, 
is  never  more  than  can  be  extracted  by  the 
needs  of  those  who  must  subsist  at  a  certain 
rate  in  order  to  work  at  all,  and  to  bring  up  their 
families  as  inheritors^  in  the  main,  of  the  toil 
which  they  have  themselves  undergone.  In 
ordeE  that  this  sufficiency  may  be  provided, 
they  must  not  only  have  enough  for  tnetr  own 
maintenance  and  that  of  their  children,  but 
they  must  have  enough  also  to  provide  for  that 
part  of  their  life  in  which,  though  still  in 
being,  they  are  not  able  to  carry  on  their 
labour,  or  not  to  cany  it  on  with  the  same 
efficiency  as  before.  They  must  also  be  able 
to  provide  against  emergencies  and  casoaltiM: 
emergencies,  for  instance,  such  as  the  enforced 
cessation  of  labour  by  want  of  employment; 
and  casualties^  such  as  sickness  or  aoddenL 
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It  is  necessary  tliat  these  yarioits  ftmds  should 
be  supplied,  not  only  in  order  that  labour  may 
exist  comfortably,  but  that  it  may  exist  at  all, 
and  be  forthcoming  for  the  cultiration  of  the 
soil,  and  for  whatever  other  common  purpose  it 
may  be  demanded.  Now  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  poor  law,  by  interposing  to  secure  the 
labourer  against  the  necessity  of  saying  in  order 
to  meet  these  occurrences  (some  necessary  and 
others  fairly  to  be  anticipated),  takes  away 
the  obligation,  and  as  population  has  always 
&  tendency  to  increase  up  to  the  margin  of  | 
subsistence,  or,  what  is  in  effect  the  same  thing, ' 
to  the  possibility  of  industrial  occupation,  de- 
presses the  rate  of  wages  by  just  as  much  as 
would  be  otherwise  needed  to  meet  sucli  emer- 
gencies. In  all  probability,  too,  as  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  this  aid  is  given  is  compre- 
hensive, and  the  supervision  over  expenditure 
is  strict,  and  the  aid  is  as  far  as  possible  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  actual  wages  are  lower 
when  taken  in  connection  with  legal  relief,  than 
they  would  be  in  its  absence.  In  fine,  the 
system  of  poor  law  aid  is  virtually  an  insur- 
ance upon  labour,  effected  in  part  at  least,  and 
with  some  economy,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
would  suffer  in  increased  wages  and  diminished 
profits  if  the  machinery  were  not  applied  at 
all ;  and  so  far  from  the  agency  of  the  poor  law 
being  a  boon  to  the  labourer,  it  really  keeps 
down  his  wages  to  an  average  low  amount, 
the  difference  being  the  amount  expended  in 
meeting  the  contingencies  adverted  to. 

That  this  is  the  effect  of  the  poor  law,  is,  we 
believe,  demonstrable  from  the  fact  that  the 
wages  of  labour,  even  of  the  commonest  kinds, 
have  greatly  increased  since  the  alteration  of 
the  poor  law,  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
allowance  system.  At  present,  while  the  law 
deiils  as  generously  as  it  ever  did  with  the  sick, 
the  infirm,  and  the  aged,  certain  minor  points 
of  discipline  omitted,  it  is  penal  on  the  able- 
bodied  labourer.  And  this  appears  to  bo  just, 
if  no  hindrance  is  put  in  the  way  of  the  migra- 
tion of  labour,  because  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
aids  provided  by  the  law  are  so  many  deduc- 
tions from  the  fund  which  supplies  wages  to 
the  class  which  may  hereafter  be  applicants  for 
parish  relief.  Nothing,  however,  but  a  selfish 
determination  to  get  labour  at  low  rates,  and  to 
throw  the  burden  of  maintaining  it  in  sickness 
or  old  age  upon  others,  could  have  justified 
the  imposition  and'  retention  of  the  law  of 
parochial  settlement.  This  limitation  of  the 
]alK)urer  to  one  site,  rendered  him  as  completely 
adscriptus  globe  as  the  medieval  serf  ever 
was,  and  niade  all  possible  aid  to  him  when 
necessity  overtook  nim,  an  inevitable  piece 
of  compensative  justice.  That  the  law  of 
parochial  settlement^  and  the  penal  application 
of  the  new  poor  law  to  able-bodied  paupers 
should  coexist,  was,  at  the  time  of  passing 
the  new  Act,  felt  to  be  a  wrong,  though  the 
framers  of  the  Act  were  unable  to  provide  a 
remedy  in  the  total  abolition  of  the  settlement 
principle,  owing,  it  would  appear,  entirely  to 
selfish  interests. 
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It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  the  fact 
that  provision  is  made  by  a  poor  rat«  for  the 
maintenance  of  labour,  does  not  induce  apathy, 
immobility,  and  indifference  to  material  im- 
provement among  the  classes  of  workmen 
who  are  affected  by  its  infiuences.  Beasoning 
from  analogy,  we  should  think  so ;  and  to  judge 
from  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  since  the  new  system  came 
into  play,  we  should  be  confirmed  in  this 
inference.  It  is  probable  that  the  greater 
hardihood  and  enterprise  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
peasantry,  and  their  greater  readiness  to  emi- 
grate, are  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
till  lately  been  affected  by  the  exceptional  aids 
of  poor  law  relief.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
remember,  that  whatever  may  be  the  abstract 
criticism  on  the  effects  of  a  poor  rate,  the 
interpretation  of  social  facts  and  habits  neces- 
sitates a  large  modification  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at.  There  are,  we  believe,  excellent 
reasons  against  the  establishment  of  a  poor  law 
ab  initio  ;  but  to  overthrow  a  system  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  nearly  three  centuries, 
and  by  the  force  of  which  the  relations  of 
common  labour  and  capital  have  been  continu- 
ously arranged,  would  be  a  great  social  wrong, 
if  not  a  serious  political  risk.  The  reform  of 
1834  was  the  maximum  that  could  be  effected 
in  the  principles  of  poor  law  relief:  it  was 
even  harsh  in  some  of  its  provisions;  but  the 
harshness  was  necessary,  for  had  the  an- 
cient system  been  continued,  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  rates  in  aid  would  have  finally 
equalled  the  rental  of  lands  let  to  agricultural 
purposes,  as  they  did  in  some  cases  before  the 
change  took  place.  In  short,  it  does  not  appear 
likely  that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
in  England  will  ever  improve  so  much  as  to 
make  it  possible  that  the  poor  rate  may  bo 
dispensed  with,  unless  some  great  revolution 
takes  place  in  their  habits,  and  some  great 
facilities  are  given  them  for  bettering  their 
condition ;  events  which  at  present  seem  so 
remote,  that,  however  expedient  the>  may  be 
abstractedly,  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  to 
speculate  upon  the  effect  of  their  occurrence. 

The  contributions  levied  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  are  the  largest  in  quantity  of  all  the  taxes 
which  are  collected  for  local  purposes.  It  remains 
to  say  a  few  words  on  their  incidence.  It  has 
been  observed  that  a  poor  rate  is  a  contribution 
to  wages ;  that  in  its  absence  the  rate  of  wages 
must  rise ;  and  that^  therefore,  in  so  far  as  the 
rate  is  paid  by  the  employer  of  labour,  it  is 
a  tax  only  in  appearance.  It  is,  however,  a  real 
tax,  when  contributed  by  such  as  do  not  employ 
the  kind  of  labour  which  is  ordinarily  within 
the  contingency  of  relief,  and  when  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  levying  the  tax  lay  a  larger 
share  of  the  rate  on  some  employers  of  labour, 
to  the  comparative  relief  of  others.  Both  these 
results  have  occurred  under  the  working  of  the 
poor  law.  All  parties  contribute  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor  according  to  the  rateable  value  of 
the  premises  which  they  occupy,  whether  they 
employ  labour  or  not;  and  theparodual  system, 
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vhich  originally  formed  the  basiB  of  the  whole 
rate  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  of 
each  pariah,  or,  by  saccessive  changes,  of  the 
greater  part  of  it,  made  it  possible  that  the 
sole  owners  of  parishes  should  be  able  to  throw 
most,  and  in  many  cases  the  whole,  of  the  relief 
required  by  such  as  laboured  within  the  parish, 
upon  some  locality  conterminous  with  it»  The 
landowners  of  close  parishes  contrived  to  effect 
this  result  by  destroying  house  accommodation 
on  their  estates,  or,  in  case  a  larger  number  of 
labourers  were  employed  than  could  be  housed 
in  the  parish,  by  forbidding  the  erection  of  any 
new  cottages.  The  poor,  being  cut  off  from 
house  room  in  the  parish  where  they  worked, 
crowded  into  the  open  parishes,  and,  being 
exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  in  tra- 
velling to  and  from  their  work,  being  badly 
housed,  and  forced  by  mutual  competition  to  pay 
a  rent  disproportionate  to  their  wages,  were 
rendered  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  disease, 
And  more  within  the  necessity  of  claiming 
parochial  relief.  When  this  relief  was  accorded, 
it  was  not  paid  by  the  parish  in  which  the 
labourer  worked,  but  by  that  in  which  he  was 
housed,  and  thus  the  poor  rate  became  a  tax 
uigust  in  its  incidence,  capricious  in  its  amount^ 
and  increased  by  a  system  which  rendered  the 
agricultural  labourer's  calUng  hazardous  and 
unhealthv.  These  anomalies  and  wrongs,  in  so 
far  as  close  and  open  parishes  are  concerned, 
were  abolished  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1866,  by  which  the  amount  of  tlie  rate  was 
equalised  over  the  whole  union,  instead  of  being, 
as  before,  determined  by  the  special  or  adven- 
titious necessities  of  each  parish.  This  reform 
18  not  onlv  a  measure  of  justice,  but^  by  taking 
away  hindrances  to  the  free  circulation  of  la- 
bour, is  an  advantage  of  the  highest  value  to 
the  labourer  himself^ 

Table  I. — The  following  is  the  amount  which 
has  been  collected  by  rate,  and  applied  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  since  the  year  1748 : — 
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Table  IL^The  foUowingtabla  contains  three 
columns.  1.  The  amount  of  the  population 
taken  at  the  census  in  1841,  1861,  1861,  with 
the  annual  estimated  rate  of  increase ;  2.  The 
contribution,  reckoned  according  to  each  mem> 
ber  of  the  population,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor ;  and,  3.  The  price  of  wheat  per  impe- 
rial quarter.  In  the  year  1834,  the  facta  of 
the  last  year  of  the  old  poor  law  are  supplied. 
(Compiled  from  Parliamentary  Papers.) 
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8    9^ 
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(Gr.  wavfftt,  a  stopping).  In  Music, 
a  character  denoting  silence  in  a  part  for  a 
certain  time,  according  to  the  sort  of  pause 
marked. 

Vawan  (Lat.  pavo,  a  peacock),  A  slow  and 
stately  dance  formerly  practised  in  England, 
but  now  confined  to  the  Spaniards.  It  derived 
its  name  from  the  motion  of  the  dancers* 
dresses,  which  was  compared  to  that  of  tha 
peacock's  tail. 

Pawement  (Latpavimentum).  In  Architec- 
ture, a  causewav  or  floor  laid  with  stone,  brick, 
or  other  material  for  greater  convenience  of 
walking.    [Roads.] 

Pavla  (after  Pierre  Paw,  Professor  of 
Botany  at  Leyden).  A  genus  or  subgenus  of 
Sapindaceous   deciduous   trees,   distinguished 
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from  Uio  Hone  Chestnut  (^laeulus),  to  which 
they  are  closely  related,  and  which  tibey  mnch 
reseqible  by  their  smooth  not  prickly  capsules. 
They  are  chiefly  North  American,  and  are  £re- 
qnently  met  with  in  shrubberies  and  pleasure 
grounds,  the  trees  being  of  moderate  size,  and 
of  an  ornamental  character. 

yaTls«  (Fr.  pavois).  A  large  shield,  used 
in  the  warfare  of  the  middle  ages  to  eorer 
assailants  advancing  to  the  walls  of  a  fortress. 

Fawo  (Lat.  a  pea-fowl).  The  name  giren 
by  Linnsus  to  the  genus  of  GkUHnaceous  birds, 
01  which  the  splendid  Indian  peacock  (Pavo 
indietu,  linn.)  is  the  type.  They  are  cnarac- 
terised  by  a  crest  of  peculiar  form,  and  by  the 
tail  oorerta  of  the  male  extending  far  beyond 
the  quills,  and  being  capable  of  erection  into  a 
broaa  and  gorgeous  disc.  The  shining  lax  and 
silky  barbs  of  these  feathers,  and  the  eye-like 
spots  which  decorate  their  extremities,  are 
known  to  eyeryone.  The  Indian  pea-fowl 
exist  wild  in  the  north  of  India,  whence  they 
were  introduced  into  Europe  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  A  distinct  species  of  pea-fowl  exista  in 
the  isle  of  Jaya. 

P^yo.  In  Astronomy,  one  of  the  southern 
constellations,  added  by  Bayer. 

VawL  A  catch  employed  on  Shipboard  to 
restrain  the  capstan  or  windlass  from  flying 
round  in  a  reyerse  direction  during  any  pause 
in  the  winding. 

»awB.    [Chbss.] 

Vawnbroker  (I>utch  pand,  Ger.  pfand,  Fr. 
pm,  a  pledge ;  Mr.  Wedgwood  connects  it  with 
liSt.  pannus,  wearing  apparel  being  probably 
the  first  things  giyen  in  pledge).  One  who 
adyances  money  at  a  certain  rate  of  interest 
upon  the  security  of  goods  deposited  in  his 
hands ;  haying  power  to  sell  the  goods  if  the 
principal  sum,  and  the  interest  thereon,  be 
not  paid  within  a  specified  time.  The  prac- 
tice of  advancing  money  to  the  poor,  either 
with  or  without  interest,  seems  to  have  been 
occasionally  adopted  in  ancient  times ;  but  the 
first  public  establishments  of  this  kind  were 
founded  in  Italy,  under  the  name  of  Monti  di 
Piet4.  [MoxT  DB  PiKTi.]  Pawnbrokers  are 
subject  to  the  stringent  provisions  of  the  Act 
39  &  40  Geo.  UL  c  99  (amended  by  seyeral 
statutes  of  the  present  reign),  under  which 
warrants  for  seardiing  premises  may  be  obtained 
by  those  who  suspect  that  their  goods  have 
been  illegally  pawned. 

Vax  (Lat).  An  allegorical  diyinity  among 
the  Bomans,  worshipp^  as  the  goddess  of 
peace.  She  had  a  celebrated  temple  at  Rome, 
which  was  built  by  Vespasian,  and  was  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Commodus. 
This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  small 
image  of  Christ,  because,  in  former  times,  the 
kiss  which  the  people  gave  it  before  leaving 
church  was  called  the  kiss  of  peace.  But  the 
common  pax,  or  osculatorium,  was  a  metallic 
plate  with  a  crucifix  engrayed  on  it.  It  is 
now  disused.  (Ducange,  Oeetiiatorium ;  Milner, 
Archmclogia,  vol  xx.  p.  634.) 

Id  the  Army,  an  officer  ap- 
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pointed  to  each  battalion  of  a  regiment,  or 
brigade  of  artilleiy,  &c.  He  issues  money  to 
the  captains  of  companies,  troops,  and  batteries 
for  the  pajrment  of  their  men ;  and  examines 
and  audits  their  monthly  pay  lists.  He  furnishes 
quarterly  pay  lists  to  the  War  OfiSce,  where  his 
accounts  are  checked.  A  paymaster  on  joining 
has  the  relative  rank  of  captain,  and  his  pay 
and  rank  are  improved  by  length  of  service. 

pATXAflTEB.  In  the  Royal  Navy,  a  com- 
missioned officer  employed  in  each  ship  to  pay 
the  crew,  take  charge  of  the  provisions,  and  con- 
duct the  financial  business  generally. 

Wmifmma^i&r  of  ttoa  Koiueliold.  An 
officer  in  the  lord  steward's  department.  This 
office  has  superseded  that  of  the  ancient 
cofferers.    It  has  a  salary  of  450^.  per  annum. 

PaimiMter^OcnTal  of  tlie  Vorees. 
This  office  was  formerly  extremely  lucrative, 
from  the  interrat  on  the  laige  sum  of  money 
which  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  paymaster.  In  1782  it  was  depriyed 
of  these  extraordinaiy  emoluments,  and  a  fixed 
salary  substituted.  The  paymaster  is  consti- 
tuted by  warrant  under  the  sign  manual ;  he  is, 
ex  officio,  a  member  of  the  privy  coun«l,  some- 
times of  the  cabinet.  The  office  is  now  usu- 
ally held  coigointly  with  that  of  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  at  a  salary  of  2,000/.  a 
year. 

Wmom^  Xnstloefl  ofi    [Jvsncss.] 

Veaeliwoodi  A  dye-wood  extensively  used 
in  calico  printing.  It  is  the  produce  of  Cms- 
alpinia  eohinata, 

y— cock  CPcpper-or«»  The  name  giyen 
by  Cornish  miners  to  massive  Copper  Pyrites 
when  it  is  covered  with  a  pavonine  or  iridescent 
tarnish.  The  most  beautiful  specimens  are 
found  in  Cornwall  at  East  Crinnis,  and  other 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Austell. 

Vcttk  (this  word  appears  under  various 
forms  in  many  Aryan  languages,  the  root 
denoting  pointedness :  hence  the  Greek  viirp^r, 
sharp,  vcvm^  the  fir,  from  its  conical  growth  or 
from  its  spines ;  Lat.  picus,  the  woodpecker,  and 
pugo  or  pungo,  to  pierce ;  Span,  pico ;  Fr.  pie ; 
£]^.  pike,  pick,  &ie.).  The  upper  point  of  the 
ga^  to  winch  a  fore-and-aft  sail  is  suspended ; 
and,  occasionally,  the  upper  posterior  comer  of 
such  sail  itself.  The  peak-halyarde  are  for 
hoisting  a  flag  to  the  peak. 

Year  Oil.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate 
of  amyl  (amylo-acetic  ether).  It  has  a  flavour 
and  aiour  resembling  that  of  certain  fragrant 
pears,  and  is  sold  by  confectioners  under  the 
above  name. 

Vearl.  In  Printing,  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
type  four  sizes  smaller  than  that  used  in  this 
work.     [Ttfb.] 

Vcarl  Kloa.  A  mineralogical  synonym  for 
Margarite. 

Vcarl  Sliiter.  A  variety  of  Opal  found  in 
cavities  in  yolcanic  Tufa.     [FioBrrs.] 

Vcarl  Spar.  The  name  appliea  to  rhom- 
bohedal  crystallisations  of  Dolomite  or  magne- 
sian  carbonate  of  lime,  when  they  have  curved 
faces  and  a  pearly  lustre.  When  the  crystals  are 
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not  cmyed,  and  are  oolonred  brown  or  of  a ' 
reddish  oolonr  owing  to  the  presence  of  from  6 
to  10  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron  or  manganese, 
they  are  called  Brown  Spar, 

P0Arls  (Ital.  pcrla,  Old  High  Ger.  berala, 
a  form  which  suggests  a  possible  affinity  with 
Gr.  fiiipuWos,  be^iy  Pearls  are  substances 
formed  by  certain  biYalve  Molluscs,  consist- 
ing of  concentric  lasers  of  a  fine  compact  nacre, 
or  substance  identical  with  that  lAiich  lines 
the  inside  of  the  shell ;  they  are  sometimes ! 
found  free  and  detached  within  the  lobes ' 
of  the  mantle,  but  most  commonly  adherent  to  ' 
the  nacreous  coat  of  the  shell,  which  on  that 
account  is  termed  mother  of  pearl.  The 
species  of  bivalve  which  produces  the  most 
valuable  pearls  is  the  pearl  oyster  of  Oeylon, 
MeUagrina  margaritifera.  Lam.  A  para  pearl 
is  generally  spheriod,  and  has  a  white,  or 
bluish,  or  yellowish-white  colour,  with  a  pecu- 
liar lustre  and  iridescence,  and  consists  of  al- 
ternating concentric  layers  of  membrane  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  When  steeped  in  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  the  carbonate  is  decomposed 
with  effervescence,  and  films  of  membrane 
remain  ijpdissolved. 

Pearls  were  in  the  highest  estimation  in 
ancient  Rome,  and  bore  an  enormous  price. 
(Plin.  Hiat  Aa<.  lib.  ix.  c.  xzxy.)  Their  price 
in  modem  times  has  very  much  dechned, 
partly,  no  doubt,  fix>m  changes  of  manners  and 
fashions,  but  more,  probably,  from  the  admi- 
rable imitations  of  pearls  that  may  be  obtained 
at  a  vonr  low  price.  When  the  pearls  dwindle 
to  the  size  of  small  shot,  they  are  denominated 
eeed  pearls,  and  are  of  little  value.  They  are 
mostly  sent  to  China.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable pearls  of  which  we  have  any  authentic 
account  was  bought  by  Tavemier,  at  Gatifa,  in 
Arabia,  a  fishery  famous  in  the  days  of  Pliny, 
for  the  enormous  sum  of  10,000/.!  It  is  pear- 
shaped,  regular,  and  without  blemish.  The 
diameter  is  63  inch  at  the  largest  part,  and 
the  length  from  two  to  three  in&es.  It  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  shah  of  Persia. 

I^e  pearl  oyster  is  fished  in  various  parts 
of  tlie  world,  particularly  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ceylon ;  at  Tutiooreen,  in  the  province  of 
Tinnevelly,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel;  at  the 
Bahrein  Islands,  in  the  gulf  of  Persia ;  at  the 
Sooloo  Islands;  off  the  coast  of  Algiers;  off 
St.  Margarita,  or  Pearl  Islands,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of  Co- 
lumbia; and  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  in  the 
South  Sea.  Pearls  have  sometimes  been  found 
on  the  Scotch  coast,  and  in  various  other  places. 

yeKTlaalii  Impure  carbonate  of  potash. 
[Potash.] 

Peartstoae*  A  variety  of  Obsidian  of  a 
peariy  lustre,  and  of  various  tints  of  grey, 
vellow,  brown,  or  red.  When  felspathic  rocks 
hayp  undeigone  perfect  fiision,  those  portions 
of  the  mass  whidi  have  cooled  the  slowest, 
frequently  contain  rounded  or  spherical  nodules 
of  a  dcAT  grey  colour,  which  have  been  com- 
pared to  Pearls,  and  have  caused  the  name 
t^earlstoae  to  be  given  to  the  xnck.    The  ker- 
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nels  or  grains  have  received  the  name  of  S|phe* 
rnhte,  from  their  spherical  shape. 

^a«rlwlilt0«  The  subnitrate  of  bianmth ; 
formerly  used  as  a  cosmetic  under  the  above 
name. 

VMwant  yroyiietor.  In  Political  Eco- 
nomy, a  person  who  is  himself  the  owner  of 
the  BoU,  and  who  cultivates  it,  by  his  own 
labour,  for  his  own  subsistence.  This  term 
is  employed,  by  Mr.  Mill  and  others,  to  de- 
signate the  social  and  economical  condition  of 
the  largest  portion  of  agricultural  labourers 
throughout  £arope  and  the  New  World.  Ow- 
ing to  the  system  of  subdivision,  whidli  has 
always  prevailed  in  countries  where  the  dvil 
code  has  been  the  foundation  of  municipal  law, 
land  is  held  in  small  portions.  This  state  of 
things  is  intensified  in  a  countiy  like  Fnuce, 
where  the  subdivision  of  a  deceased -perwm's 
estate,  among  all  his  lineal  descen&nts,  is 
compulsory.  It  must  take  place,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  where  the  habits  or  the  needs  of 
a  community  lead  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
agricultural  pursuits. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  efibct  of  the  subdivision 
of  the  soil.  Some  writers,  as  l&i.  llGll,  have 
strenuously  advocated  the  system;  this  author 
having  even  proposed,  as  a  remedy  for  seve- 
ral acknowledgea  social  inconveniences  in  this 
country,  that  future  enclosures  should  be 
always  effected  on  the  principle  that  land  so 
taken  into  cultivation  should  be  guaranteed  to 
permanent  occupiers  of  a  peasant  character. 
Others,  like  the  late  Mr.  M  Culloch,  appear  to 
consider  that  the  system  prevailing  in  England, 
by  iriiieh  it  is  all  but  impossible  for  the  peasant 
to  become  a  proprietor,  is  faultless,  and  that 
the  maximum  of  advantage  is  obtained  by  it. 

VeaatoiM.    [Pisoutb.] 

>aat  ^a  word  of  doubtnil  origin).  One  of 
the  varieties  of  mineral  fuel,  the  least  altered 
from  original  vegetable  structure.  Peat  and 
turf  are  accumulations  of  many  kinds  of  ve- 
getable matter  collected  round  the  roots  and 
stalks  of  plants,  and  all  in  some  stage  of  de- 
composition. Near  the  surface  this  substance 
is  light  coloored  and  spongy,  and  the  vegetable 
matter  is  little  altered ;  aeeper,  it  is  brown, 
dense,  and  decomposed;  at  the  bottom  it  is 
black,  and  nearly  as  dense  as  coaL 

As  a  fuel,  peat  contains  both  water  and  ash, 
and  is  thus  in  a  double  sense  imeconomicaL 
The  water  cannot  be  driven  off  by  mere  air- 
drying,  for  turf  that  is  apparently  dry  stiU 
contains  25  per  cent,  of  water.  Well  dried 
under  cover,  it  retains  about  10  per  cent^  of 
water,  but  is  then  wanting  in  density. 

Turf  yields  a  vast  b^y  of  infiammable 
ingredients,  and  flames  very  readily ;  but  it  is 
difficult  though  not  impossible  to  obtain  in- 
tense heat  from  it  Wlien  artificially  solidi- 
fied, it  is  very  dense. 

By  distillation  turf  yields  several  ingredients 
of  considerable  importanos    and  value.    The 
coke  thus  obtained  generally  contains  rather  - 
an  undue  proportion  of  ash. 
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Peat  smoke  conimunicates  a  peculiar  flarour ' 
to  all  the  articles  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact ;  and  this  flayour  is  considered  a  character- 
istic of  spirits  which  have  been  distilled  in 
Yf  ssels  heated  by  this  kind  of  fnel,  and  also  of ' 
malt,  com,  and  fish  which  baye  been  dried  by  I 
It.     Peat  abounds  in  eyery  part  of  the  world, 
but  more  especially  in  the  cold  moist  climates 
of  temperate  regions.     It  coyers  many  thousand 
acres  in  Ireland,  in  the  Highlands  and  west- 
ern counties  of  ^e  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and 
in  the  western  counties  of  £ngland ;  but  drain- 
age and  cultiyation  are  rapidly  diminishing  the 
extent  of  all  these  bogs. 

When  peaty  matter  accumulates  on  the  sides 
of  dediyities  it  is  generally  comparatively  dry, 
and  is  then  called  kili  peat ;  but  when  peat  ac- 
cumulates on  hollow  places,  or  on  fiat  surfaces, 
it  is  generally  thoroughly  saturated  with  water, 
and  is  then  called  peat  bog.  In  most  cases 
the  principal  plant  which  formB  the  peaty 
matter  is  the  Sphagnum  palustre  or  Bog-moss, 
eommon  on  all  moist  peaty  surfaces  throughout 
Europe,  and  frequent  in  many  parts  of  North 
America.  This  moss  continues  growing  upwards 
from  the  points  of  the  shoots,  while  decay  is  ad- 
Tandng  in  a  similar  manner  from  their  lower 
extremities,  thus  forming  a  thick  close  mass  of 
yegetable  matter,  which  rots  below  as  it  increases 
in  height.  The  rotten  part  is  frequently  dug 
out  and  dried,  to  be  usea  as  fuel,  or  to  be  mixed 
with  dung  or  lime  and  rotted  into  manure. 
The  quantity  of  turf  used  as  fuel  in  yarious 
parts  of  Europe  ig  much  greater  than  is 
generally  imagined. 

When  peaty  matter  accumulates  on  a  surface 
which  abounds  in  springs,  the  water  sometimes 
ooces  out  beneath  the  peat»  and  between  it  and 
the  natural  soil,  in  such  quantities  as  to  raise 
up  the  layer  of  peat,  and  fioat  it  off  to  a  dis- 
tance; sometimes  carrying  eyeiything  before  it, 
and  ending  by  burying  under  it  lands  in  a  state 
of  culture.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  remarkable  irruption  of  this  kind 
took  place  near  Annan  in  Dumfriesshire ;  and 
such  eruptions  are  frequent  in  Ireland.  The 
circumstances  fayourable  to  the  growth  of  peat 
are :  a  soil  abounding  in  springs,  a  fiat  surface 
or  hollow  surrounded  by  hilla,  and  a  moist 
climate.  Hence  peat  bogs  are  more  abundant 
in  Ireland,  and  in  the  western  counties  of 
Scotland,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  British 
Empire. 

When  an  aoenmulation  of  peat  has  taken 
place  in  a  level  situation,  or  on  a  decliyity  not 
abounding  in  springs,  the  matter  accumulated 
is  comparatiyeJy  £cj,  and  ia  then  called  peat 
moea.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  peat  mosses 
in  Britain  is  the  Flanders  Moss,  in  Stirlingshire. 
It  rests  on  a  fiat  surface  of  excellent  alluyial 
soil,  of  which  it  coyers  about  4,000  acres.  Great 
part  of  this  peat  moss,  being  quite  liffht,  has 
been  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  fioated  off  by 
means  of  a  stream  of  water  to  the  sea ;  thus 
exposing  the  natural  soil,  and  rendering  it  fit 
for  culture.  This  operation  was  commenced  at 
Blair  Drommond,  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
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century,  by  the  celebrated  Lord  Karnes,  and  ii 
still  continued  by  his  son,  Mr.  Drummond. 

P«at  MoUm  When  peat  is  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  com  or  agricultural  crops  may 
be  grown  on  it,  after  it  has  received  additions 
of  earthy  matter.  The  process  of  turning 
Hying  peat  into  peat  soil  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  draining,  and  by  laying  earth  or  lime  on  its 
surface,  and  afterwards  mixing  the  earthy 
matter  with  the  peat  by  ploughing  or  digging. 
The  soil  is  thus  benefited  by  the  pressure  of 
the  earthy  compost  as  well  as  by  the  ingre- 
dients which  it  adds.  A  crop  of  rape  may 
then  be  taken  after  a  dressing  of  bone  dust ; 
and  this  may  be  followed  by  potatoes.  In  this 
manner  eyery  kind  of  peaty  surface  may  be 
rendered  available  for  agricultural  purposes ; 
and  accordingly,  in  Ireland,  in  Lancashire,  and 
in  Ayrshire,  good  crops  of  com,  potatoes,  and 
artificial  grasses  are  produced  on  the  surface  of 
peat  lands,  which  consist  of  a  layer  of  peat  from 
fiye  to  twenty  feet  in  depth.  The  plants  which 
thrive  best  on  the  surface  of  beds  of  peat  of 
this  description  are  those  which  extend  their 
roots  immediately  under  the  surface.  Hence 
few  trees  will  thrive  in  such  soils,  with  the 
exception  of  the  spruce  fir,  the  silver  fir,  the 
birch,  and  two  or  three  kinds  of  willow. 
Peat  soil  is  extensively  used  in  gardening, 
in  the  culture  of  such  plants  as  are  found 
growing  on  similar  soil  in  a  wild  state,  and 
also  as  an  ingredient  in  the  artificial  composi- 
tion in  which  choice  exotics  are  planted. 

Peat  from  wood,  or  woody  peat,  is  a  composi- 
tion of  the  branches,  trunks,  and  roots  of  trees, 
with  their  leaves,  and  the  shrubs  and  plants 
which  have  grown  up  among  them,  which  have 
lain  so  long  in  water  as  to  have  decayed  into 
a  mass  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  a  spade. 
The  colour  is  a  blackish  brown,  like  that  of 
mossy  peat;  and  it  may  be  used  as  manure, 
for  fuel,  and  for  the  growth  of  plants.  Peat 
of  this  description  is  found  in  some  parts  of 
Holland,  and  also  in  the  Vale  of  Eennett,  in 
Berkshire;  but  is  most  abundant  in  North 
America,  where  it  forms  the  soil  in  which 
many  of  the  plants  and  trees  of  that  country 
thrive  with  the  greatest  vigour.  Wherever  it 
can  be  found,  it  is  the  most  suitable  of  all 
kinds  of  peat  for  garden  purposes.  This  kind 
of  peat  is  frequency  burnt  both  in  Britain  and 
Holland,  for  the  sake  of  its  ashes,  which,  from 
the  alkali  contained  in  them,  are  found  an 
excellent  manure. 

Sandy  peat  is  mossy  peat  decayed  to  an 
earthy  state,  and  naturally  mixed  with  sand 
brought  over  it,  from  soil  lying  above  its 
level,  or  by  the  overfiowings  of  rivers.  It 
is  used  in  gardening  for  the  same  purposes  as 
peat,  and  is  known  as  heath  soil. 

Peat-ekarcoal,  iHiich  is  formed  by  charring 
the  dead  layers  of  peat  in  proper  furnaces, 
is  employed  as  an  absorbent  of  ammoniacal 
and  other  gases,  and  a  deodoriser  of  putrescent 
animal  and  vegetable  matters,  and  in  this  state 
it  is  beneficial  as  a  manure,  both  for  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  purposes.    In  tlic  pure 
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itate,  it  is  alio,  a  useful  ingredient  in  garden 
composts. 

Peats.  Peat  bog  cat  out  in  small  square 
or  rectangular  pieces*  and  dried  for  being  used 
as  ftieL  These  pieces  are  cut  with  light  spades 
in  the  summer  season,  spread  abroad  to  di^, 
and  afterwards  cazted  home  and  put  up  m 
stacks,  or  heaps*  which  are  thatched  to  ex- 
clude the  rain.  These  peats  are  afterwards 
used  as  fuel,  not  only  for  domestic  purposes, 
but  for  burning  lime,  and  for  heating  kilns  for 
drying  com,  £c  To  facilitate  the  drying  of 
peat,  the  water  is  sometimes  pressed  out  of 
the  square  pieces  after  they  are  cut,  and  thrown 
out  of  the  bog,  by  a  compressing  machine, 
which  also  renders  the  material  more  compact 
and  durable  in  the  fire.  Peats  are  also  some- 
times charred  by  a  smothered  combustion,  so 
as  to  be  rendered  better  adapted  to  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  pit-coal,  coke,  or  charcoal,  in 
smelting  iron  or  other  metals,  in  generating 
steam,  &c.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
separate  astringent  matter  from  peat*  and  to 
use  it  in  tanning  leather. 

Pebbles  (A.-Saz.  pabol).  A  name  given 
to  roundish  nodules  and  seodes,  especially  of 
silidous  minerals,  such  as  Kock-crystal,  Agate, 
^.;  but  commonly  and  more  correctly  applied 
to  small  fragments  of  rocks  and  minerals  which 
have  become  rounded  and  water-worn  like  the 
shingle  forming  the  beach  on  a  sea-shore. 
Thus,  pebbles  may  be  composed  of  any  rock  or 
mineral ;  as»  for  example,  of  sandstone,  quarts, 
limestone,  flint,  &e.  When  of  considerable 
sise,  they  are  called  boulders  or  boulder-sUmet, 
Pebbles  of  gold  are  known  by  the  name  of 
nuggets  or  pepitae.  In  a  technical  sense,  the 
term  pebble,  among  opticians,  generally  means 
the  transparent  and  colourless  rock^rjrstal  or 
GuarU  (pure  silica)  which  is  used  as  a  substitute 
lor  fflass  in  spectacles :  its  extreme  hardness 
renc^rs  it  more  durable,  and  less  liable  to 
become  scratched. 

Vee«rl«  An  Artiodactyle  quadruped  allied 
to  the  hog;  but  generically  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  t^  outer  toe  of  the  hind 
foot,  and  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  gland, 
which  exudes  its  secretion  by  an  orifice  situated 
on  the  back ;  whence  Cuvier  deirised  the  name 
DicottfUe  (two  navels)  for  Uie  genus.  The 
incisor  and  molar  teeth  resemble  those  of  the 
hog,  but  the  canines  do  not  project  from  the 
mouth.  The  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones 
of  their  two  middle  and  largest  toes  are  con- 
fluent* as  in  the  Buminants,  with  which  their 
stomach  also,  divided  into  three  compartments 
with  caBcal  appendages,  presents  a  marked 
analogy.  Two  species  of  pecari  are  known, 
both  natives  of  South  America ;  viz.  the  col- 
lared pecari  {Dicotylee  torquatua)  and  the  white- 
lipped  pecan  (JHooltflee  kibiatue,  Cuv.). 

PecbttleBd  or  PitehMendei  An  ore  of 
uranium.    It  is  an  impure  oxide  of  that  metaL 

Peolb  A  measure  of  capacity  containing 
two  ^pallons,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a  bushel. 
The  imperial  peck  contains  664*65  cubic  inches. 
[Mbasubi.] 
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(Lat.  eattie).  The  name  given  by 
linnsus  to  an  order  of  Mammals  oorrespood- 
ing  with  the  Ruminantia  of  Cuvier. 

Peeten  (Lat  a  comb).  In  Ck>mparative 
Anatomy,  the  vascular  membrane,  in  structare 
resembbng  the  choroid,  plicated  with  parallel 
folds  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  and  extending, 
in  the  eyes  of  birds,  from  the  back  of  the 
retina  through  the  vitreous  humour  to,  or  near 
to,  the  crystalline  lens,  where  it  mostly  termi- 
nates in  a  point.  This  organ  resembles  a  flat- 
tened corneal  bag^  whence  it  is  also  termed 
marewrium. 

In  Zoology,  the  name  is  applied  to  a  genne 
of  bivalve  shells.  They  have  a  hinge  like  that 
of  the  oyster;  but  have  been  removed  on 
account  of  their  shell  being  inequivalve,  semi- 
circular, always  regularly  marked  with  ribs, 
which  radiate  firom  the  summit  of  each  valve 
to  the  circumference^  and  furnished  with  two 
angular  prodncttoIl^  caUed  ears,  which  widea 
the  sides  of  the  hinge. 

The  animal  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
little  dark  green  shining  globule  which  termi- 
nates most  of  the  tentacles  of  the  exterior  row 
of  those  at  the  oreumference  of  the  mantle. 
These  specks  are  conjectured  to  be  rudimental 
organs  of  vision,  whence  Poli  was  induced  to  call 
the  soft  parts  of  the  pecten  argue. 

Peettnet  Peette  Aoltf*  Peefoee.  Vrge- 
table  jelly.  A  gelatinous  principle  has  long 
been  recognised  as  one  of  the  pmrimat^w  com- 
ponents of  vegetables :  it  is  derived,  according  to 
Fr^my,  from  the  presence  oipeetoee  (Gr.  «i|«t^, 
coamaated),  a  substance  usually  associated 
with  the  cellular  tissue,  and  which  is  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  which  under 
the  influence  of  acids,  aided  bv  a  gentle  heal» 
becomes  converted  into  a  soluble  gelatinous 
substance,  pecHne,  represented  by  tlw  formula 

^«4t  H481 0^4. 

Peeiine  is  found  ready  formed  in  the  juieee 
of  ripe  fruits,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
their  adds  upon  the  original  peetoee.  It  may 
be  obtained  from  the  expressed  juice  of  ripe 
pears  or  apples  (after  the  lime  which  it  con* 
tains  has  been  imcipitated  by  oxalic  acid,  and 
the  albumen  by  a  stron^^  solution  of  taaain), 
by  means  of  alcohol,  which  throws  it  down  in 
gelatinous  filaments.  When  pore,  it  is  white, 
neutral,  not  erystallisable,  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether :  it  is  pre- 
cipitated by  subacetate,  but  not  by  nentral 
acetate  of  lead.  When  its  aqueous  solution  is 
long  boiled,  it  loses  viscosity,  and  is  changed 
into  parapeotine, 

Pectine  and  its  modifications  are  changed 
into  feetic  acid  by  the  action  of  weak  alkaline 
solutions.  Pectie  add  ia  generally  obtained 
by  boiling  the  pulp  of  certain  roots,  of 
carrots  for  instance,  with  a  very  weak  sqIq* 
tion  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  predpitatang 
by  chloride  of  caldum;  the  precipitate,  aft^ 
having  been  well  washed,  is  decomposed  by 
dilute  hydrochloric  add,  which  leaves  uie  pectie 
add  in  the  form  of  a  jelly,  insoluble  in  cold 
water. 
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'  "Peetie  Fomentation, — Pectose  ib  always 
associated  with  a  substance  which  Fr^my  calls 
pectose,  haTiDg  a  special  action  upon  it  (as 
diastase  has  upon  starch),  and  which  he  repre- 
sents as  thefertnent  of  the  geUtinona  products. 
It  is  obtained  by  adding  to  treat,  carrot  juice, 
alcohol,  which  throws  it  down  in  an  insoluble 
form,  but  it  retains  its  characteristic  properties. 
It  transforms  pectine  (at  a  temperature  be- 
tween 80°  and  90^)  into  a  substance  insoluble 
in  cold  water  (j^ctonc  acid),  and  subsequently 
into  pectic  acid,  as  above  described.  None 
of  these  pectic  compounda  ezeit  any  rotatory 
action  on  polarised  light. 

There  are  many  Algae^  Fud,  and  lichens, 
which  abound  in  a  peculiar  gelatinising  princi- 
ple. One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Gdidium 
comeum,  from  which  an  article  is  prepared 
known  commercially  as  Japan  iaingiass.  It 
is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  soluble  in  hot^  water, 
and  sets  into  a  firm  jelly  on  cooling,  even 
when  it  forms  only  l-120th  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  water.  One  part  of  isinglass  (animal 
gelatine)  produces  a  similar  jelly  with  about 
80  parts  of  water.  UnUke  animal  jelly,  it  is 
not  precipitated  by  tannic  acid.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  substitute  it  for  the  varieties  of 
animal  gelatine,  but  it  is  destitute  of  nitro- 
gen, haying  the  formula  C34H,iO,4.  The 
edible  birds'  nests,  esteemed  as  a  delicacy  in 
China,  are  constructed  by  a  species  of  swallow, 
of  the  Ptoearia  Candida, 

yeettnata  (Lat.  pectinatus,  from  pecten,  a 
comb).  In  Botony,  a  term '  applied  to  that 
form  of  marginal  division  in  wnich  the  ses- 
n\ents  are  numerous,  narrow,  and  closely 
placed,  so  as  to  resemble  the  teeth,  of  a  comb. 
Veetlaibniatililates  (Lai  pecten,  and 
branchia,  gHU).  The  name  given  b^  Cuvier  to 
his  sixth  order  of  Gastropods.  It  is  the  most 
extensive  division  of  that  class,  since  it 
includes  almost  all  the  spiral  univalve  shells, 
as  well  as  several  which  are  merely  conical. 
The  order  is  thus  characterised  by  Cuvier: 
*  The  branchise,  composed  of  numerous  leaflets 
or  fringes,  ranged  parallel  like  the  teeth  of  a 
comb,  are  affixed  in  two  or  three  lines  (according 
to  the  genera)  to  the  floor  of  the  respiratory 
cavity,  which  occupies  the  last  whorl  of  the 
shell,  and  which  communicates  outwards  by 
a  wide  aperture  between  the  margin  of  the 
doak  and  the  body.  Two  penera  only — Cyclo- 
tioma  and  Mlieina — ^have,  instead  of  branchis, 
a  vascular  network  clothing  the  ceiling  of  the 
cavity,  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of  the 
order;  and  they  are  the  only  ones  which  re- 
spire the  atmosphere,  water  being  the  medium 
of  respiration  to  all  the  rest' 

All  the  Pectinibranchiates  have  two  tentacnla 
and  two  eyes,  raised  sometimes  on  pedicles ;  a 
mouth  in  the  form  of  a  proboscis,  more  or  lees 
lengthened ;  and  separate  sexes.  The  penis  of 
the  male,  attached  to  the  right  side  of  the  neck, 
cannot  in  general  be  drawn  within  the  body, 
bat  is  reflected  into  the  branchial  cavity ;  it  is 
sometimes  Tery  large.  The  Paiudina  alone  has 
the  omn  eonleealed,  and  it  comes  out  through 
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a  hole  pierced  in  the  right  tentaculum;  the 
rectum  and  the  oviduct  of  the  female  also 
creep  along  the  right  side  of  the  branchial 
cavity ;  and  there  is  between  them  and  the 
branehite  a  peculiar  organ,  composed  of  cells 
filled  with  a  very  riscous  fluid,  the  use  of 
which  is  to  form  a  common  envelope  for  the 
enclosure  of  the  eggs,  and  which  the  animal 
deposits  with  them.  The  form  of  that  envelope 
is  often  very  complicated  and  remarkable. 

The  tongue  is  armed  with  little  hooks  (or 
curved  spinules),  and  wears  down  the  hardest 
bodies  by  slow  and  oft-repeated  Actions. 

The  grand  difference  between  these  animals 
lies  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  canal 
formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  margin  of 
the  branchial  cavity  on  the  left  side,  and 
which  passes  along  a  similar  canal  or  sinus 
in  the  shell,  to  enable  the  animal  to  breathe 
without  leaving  its  shell.  There  is  also  this 
distinction  between  the  genera,  that  some  want 
the  operculum;  and  the  species  vary  in  the 
filaments,  fringes,  and  other  ornaments  that 
deck  the  head,  the  foot,  or  the  cloak. 

Peefeolite  (Or.  wqicrift,  Jueed,  as  being  bound 
together,  and  xtBos,  stone).  A  hydrated  silicate 
of  lime  and  soda,  which  occurs  in  white  or 
greyish  spheroidal  masses  composed  of  an  ag^ 
gregation  of  acicular  crystals,  or  of  delicate 
fibres  arranged  in  a  radiated  or  stellar  form. 
It  is  found  in  Scotland,  on  the  shore  near 
Landelfoot,  and  at  Knockdolian  Hill  in  Ayr- 
shire, at  the  Ratho  quarries  near  Edinburgh, 
and  in  Skye. 

Veetoralfl  or  PeotorAl  Mils  (Lat.  pec- 
toralis»  bdonging  to  the  breast).  The  anterior 
and  lateral  pair  of  fins,  which  reprfvent,  in 
fishes,  the  fore  legs  or  anterior  members  of 
other  vertebrate  animals. 

VeeolatlOB  (Lat.  peculator,  a  thief),  A 
term  of  the  Roman  Law,  rendered  in  that  of 
France  by  eonetution.  The  embezzlement  by 
a  public  officer  of  public  money.  Peculation, 
in  the  Roman  law,  also  comprehended  offences 
relating  to  the  coin. 

Veoollar.  In  Ecclesiastical  Law,  an  ex- 
empt jurisdiction,  which  is  not  under  the  or- 
dinary of  the  diocese,  bat  has  one  of  its  own. 
They  are :  royal,  of  which  the  king  is  ordinary ; 
peculiars  of  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  chap- 
ters, prebendaries,  and  the  like ;  to  which  were 
formerly  added*  peculiars  of  monasteries,  the 
jurisdiction  over  which,  by  81  Htn.  VIII.  c. 
13,  was  eranted  to  the  ordinary  within  whose 
diocese  they  were  situated,  or  to  such  persons 
as  the  king  should  appoint.  For  some  purposes 
connected  with  pluralities  and  non-residence, 
benefices  exempt  or  peculiar  are  now  made 
sulject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  or 
bishop  within  whose  diocese  they  are  locally 
situated  (1  A;  2  Vict  e.  106). 

V«oii]iiiip  (Lat.).    In  the  Roman  Law,  the 

Sroperty  which  a  slave  might  acquire  iudepen- 
ent  of  the  control  of  his  master.  This  pro- 
perty was  frequently  permitted  to  accumulate,  so 
as  to  enable  the  slave  to  purchase  his  freedom. 
The  son  beings  on  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
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law,  onemandpated  durmg  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  whatever  property  he  might  acquire 
appertained  in  strictness  to  the  latter ;  but,  by 
degrees,  certain  species  of  property  acquired  by 
the  child  obtained  the  title  and  character  of 
jpeculium.  Of  these,  however,  the  only  one  which 
was  absolutely  the  child's  was  that  which  the 
son  acquired  m  military  service  (peculium  cas- 
trense),  or  in  public  service  of  any  kind,  which 
by  a  legal  fiction  was  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  militaiy. 

Pedafoffoa  (Or.  irm9ceywy6s;  from  veSs, 
hoy,  and  &>«»7^f,  leader).  Among  the  ancient 
Qreeks,  a  slave  charged  with  the  personal  care 
of  a  boy  from  the  earliest  age  after  infancy 
(fiom  the  milk,  in  the  loose  phrase  of  Plutarch ; 
from  about  the  age  of  seven,  as  it  is  more 
accurately  stated  by  .ffischines)  until  he  be- 
came a  youth  (^ipdmor),  i.e.  until  the  seven- 
teenth or  twentieth  year.  The  pedagogue's 
duty  was  to  attend  his  charge  on  all  occasions 
when  he  left  his  father^s  house ;  to  the  lecture 
rooms  of  masters,  the  theatre,  &c  (Plato, 
SympoB,)  He  was  also  intrusted  with  the  duty 
of  instmctang  and  disciplining  the  child  in 
inferior  branches  of  education  and  ordinary 
manners.  He  was,  consequently,  of  a  very 
superior  order  of  common  slaves,  and  must  be 
understood  as  excepted  when  Aristotle  recom- 
mends that  a  child  should  be  left  to  converse 
as  little  as  possible  with  persons  of  the 
ifervile  class.  {FUiiic.  vii  166.)  The  custom 
of  intrusting  children  to  slaves  in  this  manner 
was  common  in  other  Orecian  states;  the 
Bomans  also  employed  a  slave  for  similar  pur- 
poses, with  the  title  of  custoe  or  magister. 

Pedal  Clavier.  On  the  organ,  a  row  of 
keys  intended  to  be.  played  on  with  the  feet, 
and  which  in  large  instruments  actuate  a  sepa- 
rate organ,  call^  the  pedal  oi^gan.  The  in- 
vention of  the  pedals  or  foot-keys  of  the  organ 
is  attributed  to  a  Oerman  named  Bemhsjrd, 
who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  long, 
however,  before  their  utility  and  importance 
were  acknowledged  by  other  nations ;  and  it  is 
H  singular  fact^  that  though  England  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  organ  generally  into  the 
church,  she  was  the  last  to  adopt  this  inven- 
tion. Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  use  of 
the  foot-keys  lias  been  much  extended,  and 
few  organs  are  now  built  without  them. 

Pedal  Coiwee  and  Sorfiieee.  The 
locus  of  the  feet  of  perpendiculars  let  fall  from 
a  given  point  o,  the  pMol  origin,  upon  all  the 
tangents  of  a  given  {primUive)  curve  or  upon 
all  the  tangent  planes  of  a  given  surface,  is 
called  the  pedal  of  that  curve  or  surface.  From 
this  definition  it  follows  at  once  that  the  inverse 
of  a  pedal  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  primitive. 
The  pedal  of  a  curve  or  surface  S  being  de- 
noted by  S„  the  pedal  of  the  latter  is  repre- 
sented by  S«,  and  termed  the  $eo9nd  pedal  of 
the  primitive,  and  so  on.  The  curves  or  sur- 
faces thus  obtained  are  said  to  form  a  series 
oi  positive  pedaU,  in  order  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  series  of  negative  pedals,  obtained  by 
reversing  the  above  process.    Thus  the  curve 
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or  Buzfaoe  S_i,  whose  first  pontiva  peSal 
is  the  primitive  itself  is  called  the  first  nega» 
live  pedal  of  the  latter,  and  similarly  the 
second  negative  pedal  of  8,  which  is  the 
first  negative  pedal  of  S.i,  would  be  repre- 
sented by  8-2,  and  so  on.  Just  as  S|  is  the 
inverse  of  the  reciprocal  of  S^  so  S-i  is  the 
reciprocal  of  the  inverse  of  8 ;  in  other  worday 
the  processes  of  redprocataon  and  inversion^ 
applied  consecutively  to  the  primitive  lead 
to  the  first  positive  or  first  negative  pedal, 
according  as  the  one  or  the  other  operatuHi  ia 
first  performed.  Although  pedal  corves  were 
studied  as  early  as  1720  by  Madaurin,  in  hie 
admirable  Geometria  Organiea,  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  received  any  distinctive  name 
in  England  until  1862,  when  Br.  8alm<»,  in 
his  Analytical  Geomeirg  qf  Three  DimenmonSf 
proposed  to  adopt  the  present  English  transla- 
tion of  the  French  term  oourhes  podairee.  It 
was  under  the  too  general  title  of  arrived  atrveB 
that  the  Bev.  W.  Roberts  of  Dublin,  in  the 
Philoeopkical  Magazine  1843,  and  in  liouville'a 
Jotimal  1845,  first  examined  the  properties  of  a 
complete  series  of  pedal  curves,  iad  introduced 
the  uaetaX  and  natural  distinctions  of  positive 
and  negative  pedals.  In  1850  Mr.  Bobnrts*  in- 
vestigations were  extended  to  a  complete  series 
of  piml  surfaces  by  Prol  Hirst,  in  the  Annmli 
di  Matematiei,  t,  ii,  and  in  the  Quarteriit 
Journal  of  MathenuUiee,  voL  iii. 
The  reciprocals  of  the  several  pedals 
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of  any  complete  aeries  form  another  series  of 
pedals 

whose  terms  are  arranged  in  contrary  order. 
In  other  words,  the  reciprocal  of  the  n^  positive 
F>edal  of  8  is  the  n*^  ne^tive  pedal  of  S',  the  re- 
ciprocal of  8.  This  mH  be  at  once  evident  on 
observing  that  8|  is  the  inverse  of  8',  and  con- 
sequently that  the  reciprocal  of  8,  most  be  the 
first  negative  pedal  of  S'.  In  the  same  wav  the 
inverse  of  the  n*^  pedal  is  the  (—n)*^  peoal  of 
the  inverse,  and,  we  may  add,  the  —  (a-.l)>^ 
pedal  of  the  reciprocaL  By  means  of  thoie 
relations  the  equations  of  negative  pedals  can 
often  be  obtained  from  those  of  positive  ones 
by  very  simple  substitutions. 

With  respect  to  the  areas  and  volumes  of 
pedals,  several  very  general  relations  have  been 
established.  8teiner  has  shown  that  if  the 
primitive  be  a  dosed  carve,  but  in  other  re- 
spects perfectly  arbitrazy,  the  origins  of  first 
positive  pedals  of  the  same  area  all  lie  in  the 
circumference  of  a  drele,  whose  centre  is  the 
origin  of  the  pedal  of  least  area.  If  the  pri- 
mitive be  not  closed,  then  the  pedal  will  also  be 
imdosed ;  but  if  we  consider  the  area  to  be  re- 
presented b^  that  of  the  vector  formed  by  the 
pedal  and  its  extreme  radii,  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  locus  of  the  origins  of  pedals  of  con- 
stant area  is  a  conic.  (OreUe's  Journal^  vols, 
xxi.  and  1.)  Extending  8teiner*s  rMults  to 
surfaces,  Mr.  Hirst  has  shown  that  the  locaa. 
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of  the  origins  of  first  podtiTe  pedalfl  of  eqiial 
Tolnme  is  in  general  a  surface  of  the  third 
order,  but  that  for  any  closed  primitive  surface 
the  origins  of  pedals  of  equal  Tolnme  lie  on  a 
quadric  surface  (e.g.  ellipsoid)  whose  centre  is 
the  origin  of  the  pedal  of  least  volumo.  (PkU. 
Trana.  1863.) 
The  pedals  of  the  ellipsoid 

a     0     c 

possess  considerable  interest,  and  hare  accord- 
ingly been  most  investigated.  The  first  posi- 
tive central  pedal  is  the  well-known  surface  of 
elasticity  of  FresneL  [£lasticitt,  Su ufacb  of.] 
Its  equation  may  be  easily  obtained  from  the 
foregoing  relations.  In  fact^  the  reciprocal  of 
the  given  ellipsoid  has  the  equation 

and  the  inverse  of  this,  the  first  pedal  of  the 
primitive,  is  obtained  by  replacing  jt,  y,  z,  by 

3»  ^,  ^,  where  r*«j:*+y'+jr*,  hence 

flj:*  +  Ay* + Oip*  -  («•  +  y*  +  «•)• 

is  the  equation  required.  The  equation  of  the 
first  negative  pedal  was  first  obtained  by 
Cayley.  (Froc.  of  Royal  8oc.  1858,  and  ^wnofc 
di  MaUjnatid  1 859.)  It  is  a  surface  of  the  tenth 
order,  and  may  be  defined  as  the  envelope  of 
planes  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  central  radii 
of  an  ellipsoid  through  their  extremities.  The 
inverse  of  this  surface  is,  according  to  Hirst's 
general  relations,  the  second  positive  pedal  of 
the  reciprocal  ellipsoid ;  so  that,  putting 

s    y     e     \     I     \ 
i^  ^   ^   'a'   I'  V 

for  *,  y,  r,  a,  ft,  c,  respectively  in  Cay  ley's  equa- 
tion, that  of  the  second  positive  pedal  of  the 
primitive  ellipsoid  is  at  once  obtained.  With 
.respect  to  the  volumes  of  the  first  positive 
pe^s  of  the  ellipsoid,  that  of  the  central  pedal 
has  been  calculated  by  Tortolini  (Crelle'sJouma/ 
1844),  and  Mr.  Hirst  has  shown  that  from  this 
the  volumes  of  all  other  first  pedals  may  be 
obtained  by  simple  differentiation. 

Pedal  Sarmonlee*  In  Music,  the  same 
as  FsDAL  Point. 

Vedal  Volat  or  Oryan  Voint.  In  Music, 
a  passage  in  which  a  certain  bass  note,  usually 
eiUier  the  dominant  or  tonic,  is  held  down  for 
a  long  time,  while  the  upper  harmony  changes 
repeatedly,  and  the  various  parts  perform 
figured  movements.  It  is  so  called  because 
it  is  done  on  the  organ  by  holding  down  one 
of  the  pedal  keys. 

Pedale  (Lat.  pedalis,  belonging  to  a  foot). 
In  the  pianoforte,  harp,  and  organ,  are  also 
levers  or  stops  to  be  worked  with  the  feet,  and 
intended  to  modify  the  tone,  or  to  produce 
mechanical  changes  in  the  instrument  m  order 
to  give  certain  effects  desired  by  the  player. 

Pedaliaeeae  (Pedalium,one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order,  of  small  extent,  belonging 
to  the  perigynous  Ezogens  of  tho  Bignouial 
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aUiance.  They  are  diancterised  hr  haTiog  s 
bony  01*  capsular  fruit,  parietal  plaeentse,  an 
amygdaloid  embryo,  and  a  short  radiele.  They 
are  herbaceous  tropical  plants.  Sesamum,  one 
of  the  genera,  yields  Gingilie  oil;  the  fresh 
branches  of  Peaalium  murex  render  water  or 
milk  mucilaginous,  and  the  genus  Martynia 
yields  some  handsome  garden  plants. 

Vadalmaeolil.  A  Turkish  officer,  whose 
duty  consists  in  looking  after  the  interests  of 
the  sultan  in  cases  of  legacies.  The  Ottoman 
treasury  receives  through  this  officer  a  tithe  of 
all  bequests  made  to  heirs  male. 

Pedate.  In  Botany,  a  palmate  leaf,  with 
the  two  lateral  lobes  Uiemselves  divided  into 
smaller  segments,  the  midribs  of  which  do  not 
run  directly  into  the  common  central  point ;  as 
in  the  leaf  of  Dracunetdue  vulgana  or  i&/^ 
horue  fottidus. 

Pedestal  (Lat.  pes,  a  foot).  In  Architec- 
ture, the  substructiure  to  a  column  or  a  walL 
The  component  parts  of  a  pedestal  are  three ; 
the  base,  the  die,  and  the  cornice.  The  whole 
height  of  a  pedestal  is  from  one  quarter  to  one 
third  of  the  height  of  the  column,  with  its  en- 
tablature. 

Pedloel  (Lat.  pes).  In  Botany,  one  of  the 
ultimate  ramifications  of  that  part  of  the  in- 
fiorescence  called  the  peduncle.  Hence  the 
term  pedicellate^  applied  to  stalked  fiowers 
borne  on  a  branched  infiorescence. 

PedioeUafees  (Lat.  pesX  The  name  of  an 
order  of  Echinoderms,  comprehending  those 
which  have  the  vesictdar  pedicellate  organs, 
which  are  termed  feet  in  this  class,  but  which 
project  from  various  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
body. 

Pedlmanee  (Lat.  pes,  and  manus,  a  hand). 
The  name  of  a  family  of  Marsupial  animals,  of 
which  the  opossum  (IHdelphye)  is  the  type ; 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  opposable  pro- 
perty of  the  hinder  thumb  or  hallez,  the  fore 
feet  being  organise4  like  those  of  ordinary 
Ungniculate  quadrupeds. 

Pediment  (Lat.  pes).  In  Architecture,  the 
low  triangular  mass  representing  the  gable  of  a 
roof,  over  the  front  of  a  building,  portico,  door, 
window,  &c  A  pediment  is  frequently  ornar 
mented  with  sculpture.  The  heights  of  pedi- 
ments are  seldom  more  tlmn  two-ninths  of  their 
width.  According  to  L'Eveill^,  ConeitUratioM 
ear  lea  Frontons^  4to.  Paris  1824,  the  pediment  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  tympanum,  the 
cornice,  and  the  acroteria.  The  tympanum  is 
the  plane  face,  and  is  often  ornamented  witb 
sculpture ;  the  cornice  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
the  moulded  decoration  accompanying  the  tym- 
panum ;  and  the  acroteria  are  the  small  pedes- 
tals usually  introduced  at  the  feet  and  at  the 
apex  of  the  pediment,  to  receive  statues  or 
groups  of  Bcnlpture. 

Pedipalpa  (Lat.  pes,  and  palpo,  1  -touch 
softly),  A  name  given  to  a  tribe  of  pulmonary 
Arachnidans,  comprehending  those  which  have 
the  feelers  in  the  form  of  pincers,  or  armed 
with  a  didactyle  claw ;  as  the  scorpions. 

Pedlar.    [Hawksbs.] 
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or  VoAometar  (Gr.  tovs,  the 
foot,  and  fUrpop,  measure).  An  instrament  for 
the  purpose  of  registering  the  number  of  paces 
taken  by  a  man  in  trnvelling  or  walking, 
whence  the  distance  is  ascertained.  It  is 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  watch,  and  receives  its 
moyement  from  the  motion  of  the  body,  so  that 
it  advances  one  division  at  each  step.  The 
number  of  divisions  may  be  noted  by  an  index 
or  hand,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  number  of 
vibrations  of  a  watch-balance. 

Vedvncle  (Lat.  pes,  a  foot).  In  Botany, 
that  part  of  an  hiflorescence  which  proceeds 
immediately  from  the  stem,  and  forms  the 
support  of  a  solitary  single  flower.  Hence 
peduncviate^  applied  to  stalked  solitary  flowers, 
as  petiohte  is  to  stalked  leaves.  A  peduncle 
supporting  several  flowers  at  its  apex  is  called 
escape. 

Vadiiaeiilatefl.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
Cirripeds,  comprehending  those  which  have  the 
body  supported  by  a  flexible  tubular  st«m. 

9«ep-o'-]Hiy  Bognk  The  well-known 
appellation  of  certain  insurgents  who  appeared 
in  Irdand  in  1784.  They  obtained  this  name 
from  visiting  the  houses  of  their  antagonists, 
edled  d^maerSf  at  break  of  day  in  SMrch  of 
arms. 

Veer  (fi^m  Lat.  par,  Fr.  pair,  eqtud).  This 
word  still  retains  its  original  meaning  in  the 
language  of  the  common  law,  as  trial  by  jury  is 
said  to  be  by  the  peers,  or  equals,  of  the  de- 
fendant. In  this  sense,  the  name  remains  as  a 
relic  of  feadid  institutions,  according  to  which 
evezy  rank  of  soeietv  formed  an  association  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  defence  and  the  decision  of 
disputes ;  as  the  tenants  of  a  lord  paramount  or 
inferior,  who  met  as  equals  (pares  curias)  in  the 
eourt  over  which  he  presided.  Hence,  in  the 
French  monarchy,  the  highest  vassals  of  the 
erown  formed  a  rank  apart,  and  were  called  Bares 
or pe&r$  with  reference  to  each  other;  and  the 
designation  became  a  title  of  honour.  The 
peers  of  France  difiered  in  number  at  different 
periods  of  the  early  French  monarchy,  as  their 
domains  became  united  to  the  crown ;  but  ac- 
cording to  heraldic  theory,  there  were  six  tem- 
pozal — ^the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Aquitaine,  and 
Normandy,  and  the  counts  of  FUnders,  Toulouse, 
and  Champagne ;  and  six  spiritual — ^the  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  and  the  bishops  of  Laon, 
Beanvais,  Noyon,  Chillons,  and  Langres.  In 
later  times  new  peerages  were  created,  as  the 
duchy  of  Brittany  and  counties  of  Artois  and 
Ai\jou.  At  last  the  title  remained  as  a  simple 
dignity;  and  Louis XIV.  increased  the  number 
of  duliies  and  peers  (dues  et  pairs)  until  at  last 
they  amounted  to  thirty-seven.  They  had  no 
privileges  exeept  precedence  and  a  seat  in 
the  parliaments.  On  the  restoration  of  Louis 
XVIII.  hereditary  peerage  was  established  in 
France  on  the  model  of  that  of  England,  but 
was  abolished  in  1831 ;  and  the  chamber  of 
peers  for  life  was  itself  abolished  in  1848,  but 
has  since  been  revived  as  the  senate.  For  the 
history  And  privileges  of  the  English  peerage, 
see  Plruambnt. 
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Veganite.  A  hydrated  phosphate  of  aln^ 
mina  of  an  emerald-green  or  white  colour 
occurring  in  thin  crusts  or  very  small  rhombic 
prisms  with  the  acute  lateral  edges  truncated,  at 
Strigis  and  Frankenberg  in  Saxony. 

Ve^Mnun  (Gr.  v^yotoi^,  the  herb  rue).  A 
small  genus  of  Buiacea,  a  species  of  which, 
P.  Hdrmala,  common  in  the  South  of  Europe,  is 
a  powerful-smelling  plant,  whose  seeds  are  used 
in  Turkey  as  a  vermifuge. 

Pegasofl  (Ghr.  v^yoffot,  said  to  have  received 
this  name  from  his  appearing  flrst  near  the 
fountains,  iH^toi*  o^  ocean).  In  Greek  Mytho- 
logy, the  horse  which,  with  Ghiysaor  (the  god 
of  the  golden  sword),  sprang  from  the  head  of 
Mbdusa,  when  she  was  slain  by  Pbbsxus.  This 
horse,  by  the  aid  of  Athena,  BBLiiEBoraoir 
caught  near  the  fountain  Peirene,  and  on  it 
rode  to  encounter  the  Chiiueiu.  According  to 
one  version  of  the  myth,  the  horse,  having 
thrown  off  his  rider,  rose  to  heaven  and  lived 
afterwards  in  the  palace  of  Zeus,  carr^ring  his 
thunder  and  lightning.  His  oonnection  with 
the  Muses  is  conflned  in  the  ancient  tales  to 
his  calling  forth  by  a  blow  of  his  hoof  the 
fountain  Sippocbbnb  (hence  called  by  Persins 
fons  cabaUinus)  during  the  contest  of  the  nine 
Muses  with  the  nine  daughters  of  Piems  on 
Mount  Helicon.  A  similar  origin  was  assigned 
to  other  wells  near  Corinth,  Trasen,  &c 

Pboasus.  This  name  denotes,  in  Astro- 
nomy, one  of  the  fortv-eight  constellations  of 
Ptolemy,  situated  in  me  northern  hemirohere. 

Pegasus.  In  Zoolorjr,  a  genus  of  Lopho- 
branchiate  flshes  with  large  pectoral  flns,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  take  short 
saltatory  flights  through  the  air. 

Vegmattte  (Gr.  n^/io,  aufthmff  /jwdf).  A 
variety  of  granite  frequent  in  veins  in  true 
granite.  It  is  a  granular  mixture  of  quarts 
and  felspar,  passing  into  graphic  granite,  and 
like  the  other  varieties  of  por^yritic  rock  must 
be  regarded  rather  as  a  local  variety  than  as 
due  to  any  widely  acting  cause.  It  is  a  name 
given  by  the  French  geolo^sts. 

Pegmatolito.  A  m:neralegieal  synonym 
for  Orthoclase. 

Peine  Verte  et  Bore.  In  English  Law, 
the  Anglo-Norman  name  for  the  barbarous 
practice  of  pressing  with  weights  of  iron  pri- 
soners who  refused  to  plead  when  indicted. 
[QtrasnoK.] 

Pelmglentem.  The  religious  system  of 
Pelagius,  a  British  monk  of  £e  flfth  century. 
Wis  tenets  are  thus  stated  by  a  modem  writer: 
'  1.  That  the  sins  of  our  flrst  parents  are  im- 
puted to  themselves  alone,  and  not  to  their 
posterity ;  that  we  derive  no  corruption  from 
their  fate ;  that  we  inherit  no  depravity  from 
our  origin,  but  enter  into  the  world  as  pure 
and  unspotted  as  Adam  at  his  creation.  It  was 
a  necessary  inference  from  this  doctrine  that 
infant  baptism  is  not  a  si^n  or  seai  of  the  re- 
mission of  sins,  but  only  a  mark  of  admission 
into  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  2.  That  our  own 
powers  are  sufficient  for  our  own  justification ; 
that  as  by  our  own  free  will  we  rua  into  nn. 
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80  by  the  same  Tolnntarj  exercise  of  our  £ficnl- 
ties  we  are  able  to  repent  and  reform,  and  raise 
oarselves  to  the  highest  degree  of  Tirtue  and 
piety;  that  we  are  indeed  assisted  by  that 
external  grace  of  God  which  has  tanght  us  the 
truths  of  revelation,  which  opens  to  us  our  pro- 
spects, and  enlightens  our  understanding,  and 
animates  our  exertions  after  holiness ;  that  the 
internal  or  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  not  necessary  either  to  awaken  us  to 
religious  feeling,  or  to  further  us  in  our  pro- 
gress towards  holiness ;  in  short,  that  man,  by 
the  unassisted  agency  of  his  natural  perfection, 
under  the  guidance  of  his  own  frte  willy  is 
enabled  to  work  out  his  own  salration.'  (Wad- 
dington's  History  of  the  Church.)  Pclagius 
was  condemned  by  Pope  Innocent  I. ;  but  his 
sentence  was  annulled  by  his  successor  Zosi- 
mus.  The  African  bishops  protested  in  the 
council  of  Carthage,  ▲.d.  418,  and  appealed  to 
the  emperor,  who  issued  a  rescript  deciding  on 
the  abstruse  question  of  theology.  '  lliere 
can  be  no  doubt,'  says  Dean  Milman,  *that 
the  law  was  obtained  by  the  influence  of  the 
African  bishops  with  the  emperor  or  his 
ministers ;  there  is  great  likelihood,  by  the 
personal  authority  of  Augustine  with  the  Count 
Valerius.  This  appeal  to  the  civil  magistrate 
is  but  another  instance  that  the  ecclesiastical 
power  has  no  scruple  in  employing  in  its  own 
favour  those  arms  of  which  it  deprecates  the 
use,  the  emplovment  of  which  it  treats  as  impious 
usurpation  when  put  forth  against  it.  By  this 
law  it  became  a  crime  against  the  state,  to  be 
visited  with  civil  penalties,  to  assert  that 
Adam  was  bom  liable  to  death.  The  danger- 
ous heresiarchs  were  condemned  by  name,  and 
without  hearing  or  trial,  to  banishment  from 
Home.'  Yielding  submission  to  this  rescript, 
Zosimus  anathematised  the  doctrine  of  Pe- 
lagius  in  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  all 
the  bishops  of  Christendom.  Eighteen  bishops 
alone,  of  those  who  took  this  letter  into  con- 
sideration, refused  to  condemn  their  fellow* 
Christians  unheard,  and  appealed  to  a  general 
couuciL  Amongst  these  the  most  eminent  was 
Julianus,  bishop  of  Eclana,  in  Campania, 
the  founder  of  what  has  been  termed  Semi- 
Pehigianism.  The  opinions  of  Julianus  were 
Adopted  by  the  monk  Cassianus,  who  settled  at 
Marseilles,  and  was  followed  by  Yinoentius, 
and  Faustus  bishop  of  Kiez. 

Of  Pelagius,  Dean  Milman  says,  that  he 
'  came  too  early  for  any  calm  consideration  of 
his  doctrines,  or  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
difficulties  which  he  suggested,  with  the  sacred 
writings.  In  his  age  the  religious  sentiment 
was  at  its  height,  and  to  the  religious  senti- 
ment that  system  was  true  which  brought  the 
soul  most  strongly  and  immediately  under 
divine  agency.  To  substitute  a  law  for  that 
direct  agen(^,  to  interpose  in  any  way  between 
the  Spirit  oi  God  and  the  spirit  of  man,  was 
impiety,  blasphemy,  a  degradation  of  God  and 
of  His  sole  sovereignty.  This  sentiment  was 
at  its  height  in  Western  Christendom.  In  no 
part  had  it  grown  to  a  passion  so  overwhelm- 
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ing  as  in  Africa  ;  in  no  African  mind  to  such 
absorbing  energy  as  in  that  of  Augustine.' 
(History  of  Latin  Christianity,  book  ii.  ch.  ii.) 

Velarosaams  (Gr.  jriKoryos^  the  sea,  and 
irwpos,  a  lizard).  A  genus  of  large  extinct 
amphicoelian  crocodile,  the  remains  of  which 
characterise  the  upper  Jurassic  formations. 

Felargronlo  Add.  A  liquid  found  in  the 
oil  of  Pelargonium  roseum.  In  combination 
with  oxide  of  ethyl  it  is  frequently  used  as 
the  flavouring  agent  of  whisky. 

Pelargroiiliiiii  (Gr.  ircXopT^r,  a  stork),  A 
very  extensive  genus  of  plants,  called  tStor^s 
bili,  occurring  chiefly  in  South  Africa,  and 
belonging  to  the  order  Geraniacea.  They 
form,  in  fact,  the  Geraniums  of  our  green- 
houses and  summer  flower  gardens,  though  the 
true  Geraniums  arc  somewhat  different.  Few 
of  our  garden  flowers  are  more  })opular  than 
these,  which  now  appear  in  at  least  four  prin- 
cipal subdivisions,  known  as  Show  Pelargo- 
niums, in  which  the  two  upper  petals  are 
usually  clouded  or  veined,  ana  dissimilar  from 
the  three  lower  ones ;  Fancy  PelaigoniumSi 
a  smaller  growing  race,  chiefly  with  lighter- 
coloured  flowers ;  French  Pelargoniums,  in  which 
appear  brighter  tints  of  colour,  often  shaded ; 
and  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  as  they  are  called, 
but  which  vary  with  colours  of  almost  every 
shade,  the  flowers  of  which  are  nearly  whole 
coloured,  and  the  stems  and  leaves  more 
succulent  The  latter,  in  their  various  sub- 
divisions, are  much  used  for  decorating  sum- 
mer flower  gardens  or  parterres. 

Pole's  Balr.  A  capillary  form  of  Obsidian, 
from  Hawaii  (Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Bock  Specimens  in  the  Museum  q)r  Practical 
Geology y  3rd  edition.) 

PeleoAaldeB  (Gr.  rcXcmCi^).  The  name  of 
a  family  of  swimming  birds,  of  which  the  pelican 
(Pelecanus)  is  the  type. 

Pelens.  [Pa bis;  Tmms.l 

Pelioan.    [PBLBCA2nDiB.1 

Pelloaalte.  A  variety  of  Cimolite  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  felspar  in  the 
granite  of  Kiew  in  Russia. 

Pellom  (Gr.  ircAi^t,  livid),  A  smoke-blue 
variety  of  lolite  from  Bodenmais  in  Bavaria. 

Pellagra  (Lat.  pellis,  the  skin),  A  disease 
of  the  skin  somewhat  resembling  elephantiasis^ 
and  occasionally  producing  great  constitational 
derangement.  It  is  endemic  in  certain  dis- 
tricts of  Italy,  especially  in  the  Milanese. 

PeUlele  (Let.  pellicula,  dim.  of  pellis).  A 
thin  membrane*  In  Chemistry,  the  term  is 
appHed  to  the  fllm  of  salt  or  other  substances 
which  forms  upon  the  surface  of  solutions 
during  evaporation. 

PelUtory  (Span,  pelitre).  The  common 
name  for  one  of  our  wild  plants,  Parietaria 
officinalis,  also  known  as  Pellitory  of  the  Wall* 

P«IUtoiT  of  Spain.  The  root  of  the 
Anacydus  Pyrethrum.  It  has  a  pungent  flavour^ 
and  when  chewed  promotes  the  flow  (Xf  saliva, 
and  is  often  useful  iu  toothache. 

Pells*  Clerk  of  the.  An  officer  of  the 
Exchequer  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  entries 
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on  pazchment  rolls  (pelles).    The  ofloe  wa^ 
abolished  in  1834. 

Pelokonito  (Gr.  vxSs,  aeh-colourtd,  and 
k6pis,  powder).  A  rariety  of  Cupreous  Man- 
ganese, found,  associated  with  Clurjrsocolla,  in 
ChiU. 

Peloiis.    [Tamtalus.] 

PeloHa  (Gr.  W\«p,  a  monster),  A  term 
applied  to  those  flowers  which  change  from 
their  usual  normal  irregular  form,  to  one 
which  is  abnormal  in  developement  as  regards 
the  particular  family  to  which  they  belong.  In- 
stances occur  in  the  Snapdragon  and  the  Toad- 
flax, which  being  noTmally  irregular,  sport  to  a 
regular  form.  The  erect-flowered  Gloxinias 
of  modem  times,  which  have  changed  from  the 
typical  deflexed-flowered  G,  apfciosa,  are  like- 
wise instances  of  Peloria. 

Veloaina  (Gr.  w9K6s,  dusky).  A  bitter  ex- 
tractive matter  obtained  from  the  root  of  the 
Pareira  bratMt  Cissampths pardra. 

^•lotfees  de  Wetffo.  The  French  name 
for  the  Gueldres  Hose,  or  Snowball-tree,  a 
sterile-flowered  rariety  of  Viburnum  opulus, 
in  which  the  white  flowers  are  collected  into 
large  round  clusters  like  snowballs. 

V«lta  (Lat  a  sMeid).  In  Botany,  a  term 
used  in  describing  lichens  to  denote  a  flat 
shield  without  any  eleyated  rim,  as  in  the 
genus  Peiiidea, 

Peltasts  (Gr.  wtXrorr^f).  Light-armed 
infantry  were  so  named  among  the  Greeks, 
from  canying  the  W\ni,  peita,  or  targets 

Peltate  (Lat.  peltatus,  from  pelta,  a  shield). 
In  Botany,  a  leaf  or  any  other  organ  which  is 
flxed  to  the  stalk  by  the  centre  or  by  some 
point  distinctly  witlun  the  margin,  as  in  the 
Trop^um. 

^•Itopliomin  (Gr.  wcAro^pef,  shisid'hear- 
ing).  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Cesalpineous 
Leguminnsm  which  yields  Brazilletto  wood. 
This,  which  is  an  orange-coloured  dye  wood 
imported  from  Jamaica  and  San  Domingo^  is 
provided  by  a  tree  now  called  Pdtophoruim 
lUnnaif  but  formerly  Cmsedpinia  brasiHensis, 
From  200  to  400  tons  of  this  wood  are  annually 
imported. 

Fttltsy  (Lai.  pellia,  a  skin).  The  name 
giTen  to  the  skins  of  different  kinds  of  wild 
animals  found  in  high  northern  ladtodes, 
particularly  in  America;  such  as  the  beayer, 
sable,  wolf,  bear,  &c  When  the  skins  of 
such  animals  haye  receiyed  no  preparation, 
they  are  termed  peltry ;  but  when  the  inner 
fide  has  been  tanned  by  an  aluminous  process, 
they  are  denominated  ^rs. 

Velvis  (Lat).  llie  inferior  part  of  the 
abdomen,  the  bony  circumferenee  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  two  ossa  innominaUi,  each  com- 
posed of  an  t2mm,  an  tscAitim,  and  pu/ns^  the 
saerum,  and  the  of  eoeewis.  It  contains  the 
rectum,  the  nrinazy  bliader,  and  internal 
ocgans  of  generation. 

VMOuBtean.  A  kind  of  potted  meat  used 
by  Captain  Parry  in  his  polar  expedition.  It  is 
parepared  by  drving  thin  slices  of  the  lean  of 
meat  oyer  wood  flfes,  then  pounding  it,  and, 
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lastly,  mixing  it  with  about  an  equal  weight  of 
its  own  fat. 

Pemplitciia  (Gr.  ««m^i(,  a  pustule).  A 
feyer  attended  by  almond-shaped  yesimlsir 
eruptions. 

PoBfleftoaaB  (Pentea,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  small  natural  order  of  Monochlamydeoua 
plants,  referred  by  Liudley  to  the  Rhamnal 
alliance.  They  are  shrubs  found  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  their  apetsJous  flowers,  their  fonr-eelI«d 
OTary,  and  their  minute  or  rudimentary 
cotyledons.  The  gum-resin  called  Sarceool  ia 
said  to  be  produced  by  some  of  the  planta 
of  this  order,  especially  by  one  called  Penrnt 
sareoeoUa,  now  sometimes  separated  under 
the  latter  name ;  but  this  statement  requires 
confirmation. 

Penal  8erwlt«ae«  IntheLavof  Englaxkd, 
a  species  of  punishment  of  which  the  legal 
existence  dates  from  1853,  when,  by  the  Act 
16  &  17  Vict  c.  99,  it  was  substituted  in 
yarious  cases  for  transportation.  Penal  serri* 
tude  for  four  years  was  reckoned  equiyalent  to 
transportation  for  seyen ;  and  so  on  in  similar 
proportion.  The  punishment  was  defined  as 
consisting  of  imprufonment  with  hard  labottr 
either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  any  part 
of  the  dominions  beyond  seas  (practically,  that 
is,  the  public  works  at  Bermuda  and  Gibraltar^ 
In  1857,  by  the  Act  20  and  21  VitL  e  3, 
the  sentence  of  transportation  was  abolished : 
terms  of  penal  servitude  of  the  same  length 
being  substituted  for  terms  of  transportation 
in  the  cases  to  which  the  latter  was  still  appli- 
cable.  But  it  was  provided  that  the  sentence 
of  penal  servitude  may  be  carried  into  tIStet 
(in  these  cases)  out  of  the  kingdom. 
^  WmtuMj  (Lat.  poena,  puniskmenf).  Penal- 
ties are  of  three  kinds,  says  Lord  Coke ;  pmn^ 
pecuniaria,  pana  oorporaUs,  sAd  pana  exiUi. 
Where  anything  is  prohibited  by  statute  nnder 
a  pecunisry  penalty,  if  the  penalty,  or  part 
of  it,  be  not  appointed  by  the  statute  to  the 
informer,  it  goes  to  the  crown.  Penal  ittatwttt 
are  to  be  construed  strictly.    [Statqti.] 

Paaaaee.    [Pbkitbnci.] 

Wmamm^  SAwyan.  The  name  vnderwhidi 
are  imported  the  stems  of  Licuala  aetd^ida,  a 
kind  <k  palm  found  in  the  island  of  Pnla 
Penang.  lliey  are  converted  into  walkiBg- 
sticks. 

y^aataa  (Lat.).  The  household  goda  of  the 
ancient  Italians,  who  presided  over  (kmiHes, 
and  were  worshipped  m  the  interior  of  eadi 
dwelling.  The  term  is  eonneeted  with  pemus, 
a  store  of  food;  they  were  worshipped  m 
the  penetralia.  Penates  ia»  in  fiut,  a  gencne 
term,  including  the  Lares,  with  wbam  thej 
are  continually  mentioned  in  ooiyvnetMni.  As 
there  were  public  as  well  aa  domestie  Lsres^ 
so  there  were  public  Penates,  who  exerciaed  a 
general  inflnence  over  the  deetiniea  of  the 
whole  Roman  people.  Thus  Tacitns  rektes, 
that  the  shrine  of  Yeato  with  the  Pisnatea 
of  the  Boman  people  was  <^***«^"!ti*t  akmg 
with  other  temples,  in  the  great  fixe  during 
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the  reign  of  Nero.  (MiiUer,  Etru9can$f  toL  iL 
p.  90,  &C. ;  Hartiiog,  Rdigion  dor  Romer,  &c.) 

VeaoAtlte.  A  Tariety  of  Predamte  or 
Hydrodolomite,  found  on  VesuyiuB,  and  at  Pre- 
dajEzo  in  the  Southern  Tyrol 

P«aell  (Lttt.  peniculufl,  penicillus).  In 
Geometry,  a  term  of  modern  origin,  applied 
in  the  fint  instance  to  a  system  of  right  lines 
(rays)  drawn  through  the  same  point  When 
all  the  lines  are  in  the  same  plane,  the  system 
is  called  a  pfane  pencil  qf  rays,  and  the  point 
its  centre.  A  series  of  planes  through  the  same 
line  is  in  a  similar  manner  tenned  a  peneil  of 
pUines  having  that  line  for  axis.  Again,  in 
spherical  geometiy,  a  series  of  great  circles 
through  the  same  point  is  called  a  ^MRci/.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  any  system  of  curves 
of  the  n^  order  which  intersect  in  the  same 
ft'  points;  the  latter  are  called  the  fwtda* 
menUd  paints,  and  constitute  the  base  of  the 
pencil  of  curves  of  the  n^  order.  These  funda- 
mental points  cannot^  of  course,  all  he  chosen 

•iWtrarily;  in  fact.   !L(!Lti)-l   suiBce,    in 

general,  to  determine  the  remainder,  since  all 
curves  passing  through  these  points  inter- 
sect in 

»(^-3)  .  i_(n->l)(n-2) 
2  2 

other  flzed  points,  which  together  with  the 
chosen  ones  make  up  the  total  number  n*  of  in- 
tersections of  two  curves  of  the  n***  order.  If 
UsO  andV^O  represent  the  equations  of  any 
two  curves  of  the  n*^  order,  then  U  +  X  V« 0, 
where  X  is  a  variable  parameter,  will  represent 
the  pencil  whose  base  consists  of  the  n*  inter- 
sections of  U  and  V.  Each  curve  of  the  pencil 
is  determined  by  means  of  a  single  point  in  the 
plane  through  which  it  is  required  to  pass, 
if  a,  6,  c . . .  denote  the  points  forming  the  base 
of  the  pencil,  and  1,2,3,  &c...  points  in  the 
plane  which  serve  to  individualise  the  several 
curves,  then  the  pencil  may  be  represented  by 
the  symbol  {abo  ....)  [1,2,3,  ....].  Thus 
{abed)  [1|2,3,4,]  represents  a  pencd  of  four 
eoniei  which  intersect  each  other  in  the  points 
a,b,e,d,  and  pass  respectively  through  the 
points  1,  2,  3,  4.  This  notation  was  pro- 
posed by  De  Jonqmires.  in  his  Essai  sur  la 
GMradon  des  QmHfes  Giomkriquts,  Paris 
1858 — a  work  well  worthy  of  perusaL  The 
tangents  to  the  several  curves  of  the  pencil  at 
any  one  of  the  fundamental  points  constitute  a 
pencil  of  rays  to  which,  according  to  the  gene- 
ral definition,  the  pencLL  of  curTes  is  said  to  be 
homographic.  By  Uie  anharmonie  ratio  of  four 
curves  of  the  pencil  is  meant  the  anharmonie 
ratio  of  such  a  pencil  of  four  tangents.  Two 
pencils  of  curves,  therefore,  of  the  orders  m  and 
n  respectively,  will  be  homogr^hic  when  the 
conesponding  pencils  of  tangents  are  so.  It 
can  further  be  easily  shown  that  two  such 
homognipfaie  pencils  of  curves  ^nente,  by  the 
intersection  of  their  corresponding  elements,  a 
curve  of  the  (m  +  n)^  omer  passing  through 
the  «^-«-i»*  ftmiamcMifal  points.     And   con- 
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versely,  any  curve  whatever  may  be  generated 
by  means  of  two  pencils  of  curves  of  lower 
orders.  A  conic,  for  instance,  is  generated 
by  the  intersection  of  corresponding  rays  of 
two  homographic  pencils  of  rays.  For  further 
details  on  this  interesting  and  important  sub- 
ject, the  reader  may  consult  the  memoirs  of 
Chasles,  Steiner,  De  Jonquidres,  Cremona  and 
others  in  the  more  recent  continental  and 
English  journals.  We  add  here  only,  that  the 
system  of  surfaces  passing  through  the  same 
fundamental  (non-plane)  curm  is  also  called  a 
pencil  of  surfaces,  and  that  the  homography  of 
two  or  more  such  pencils  is  susceptible  of  a 
definitioi}  similar  to  the  one  above  given. 

VeacUv  Baimonle.  [Hasmonio  Pswcxl 
OF  Rats.]  ^ 

PeaoU  of  Ugl&t«  In  Optics,  a  bundle  of 
rays  or  streams  of  light,  wluch  may  be  either 
convergent,  direigent,  or  paralleL 

Pendant  (Lat  pendeo,  /  kan^).  In  Gothic 
Architecture,  an  ornamented  polygonal  piece  of 
stone  or  timber  hanging  down  from  the  vault 
or  roof  of  a  building.  Of  stone  pendants  some 
fine  examples  may  be  seen  in  the  chapel  of 
Henry  Vn.  at  Westminster.  In  axicient  writers 
the  springers  of  arches,  which  rest  on  shafts  ov 
corbels,  are  called  pendants.  Two  companion 
pictures  also  are  called  pendants. 

Pendaht.  a  long  narrow  fiag  borne  at  the 
mainmast-head  of  a  ship  of  war  to  denote  that 
she  is  commissioned.  Among  signab,  the  pen- 
dant is  a  triangular  fiag  of  greater  length  than 
width. 

Pendeattwe*  In  Architecture,  the  portiop 
of  a  vault  between  the  arches  of  a  dome,  lettered 
a  in  the  diagram,  by  which  ^^ 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  falls  /y^ 
at  its  superior  part  into  ^-c:^^ 
a  circle,  inscribea  in  the 

Suare  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  four  arches, 
ence  it  is  obvious  that  a  dome  may  be  formed 
by  means  of  pendentives  over  any  regular 
polvgon.  The  pendentives  of  the  Moorish 
architecture  of  the  Alhambra  are  cited  as 
models  of  the  employment  of  this  kind  of 
decoration. 

Peadnliun  (lat.  pendulus,  kattgiiw).  Any 
body  vibrating,  under  the  action  of  gravity, 
around  one  of  its  points  (the  point  of  suspension) 
which  remains  fixed.  Eadi  particle  of  such 
a  body  obviously  remains  on  the  Airfaoe  of  a 
sphere  whose  centre  is  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion, and  the  line  joining  the  point  to  the 
centre  of  suspension  describes  a  cone.  On 
this  account  such  a  pendulum  is  sometimes 
ealled  a  spherical  or  conical  pendulum,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  one  which 
vibrates  around  a  fixed  horizontal  axis  of 
suspension,  and  where  each  partide  describes 
a  cude  whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  that 
axis.  The  theory  of  the  spherical  pendulum 
is  far  less  simple  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
one,  to  idiich  Uie  following  remarics  will.lw 
restricted.  The  reader  wiU  find  the  tKeory 
developed  in  the  works  of  Laplace,  Lagrange, 
Poisson^and  many  other  writers.    T^  passsge 
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of  a  pendulum  from  its  greatest  ehngattan  on 
one  side  of  the  Tertical  plane  thzon^n  the  axis 
of  suspension  to  its  greatest  elongation  on  the 
other  side  is  called  an  otciUation ;  the  angle 
subtended  at  the  centre  of  the  circular  arc 
described  by  each  particle  during  an  oscillation 
is  termed  the  amplitude ;  the  time  required  to 
perform  an  oscillation  is  the  principal  element 
to  be  ascertained. 

The  simple peftdulum,  vith  whose  oscillations 
those  of  every  other  are  compared,  is  purely 
ideal,  and  is  oonoeired  to  consist  of  a  gravitat- 
ing point,  attached  by  a  rigid  but  weightless 
rod  to  the  fixed  point  of  suHpension.  When 
the  amplitude  of  oscillation  is  small,  the  oscil- 
lations are,  approximately,  isochronous,  and 
the  time  t  of  oscillation  (in  seconds)  is  given 
by  the  simple  formula : 


-Wl 


,  where  T«8-14129. 


/  is  the  length  of  the  pendulum  (in  feet),  and  ff 
the  accelerating  force  of  attraction,  i.e.  the 
Telocity  (in  feet)  acquired  every  second  by  a 
freely  falling  body.  From  this  formula  we 
deduce  the  following  laws:  1.  At  the  same 
distance  from  the  earth's  centre,  the  times  of 
oscillation  of  two  pendulums  are  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  square  roots  of  their  lengths  ; 
m  other  words,  the  number  of  oscillations 
made  by  a  pendulum  in  a  given  time  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  root  of  its  length. 

2.  At  different  disUinces  from  the  earth's 
centre  the  times  of  oscillation,  of  one  and  the 
same  pendulum,  are  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  accelerating  forces ;  in  other 
words,  the  force  of  gravitation  varies  directly  as 
the  square  of  the  number  of  oscillations  per 
second. 

3.  The  length  of  the  seconds-pendulum,  i.e. 
of  the  pendulum  whose  time  of  oscillation  is 
one  second,  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
force  of  gravitation  at  Uie  place  where  it 
oscillates. 

Puttinff  ^  « 1 ,  the  above  formula  gives  g  »  vH, 
whence,  nrom  the  length  of  the  seconds-pendu- 
lum, we  can  at  once  calculate  the  space  ^g 
described,  in  one  second,  by  a  bodv  falling 
freely  from  a  state  of  rest  Thus,  the  length  of 
tlie  seconds-pendulum  at  London  being  3*2616 
feet,  aocordi^  to  Captain  Kater's  experiments, 
we  have 

^«  ^(3*314]  6)*  X  3-2616 ->  16-1  feet  nearly. 

In  every  compound  pendulum^  or  heavy  body 
oscillating  around  a  fixed  horizontal  cLxia  of 
euepension^  there  is  necessarily  a  certain  point 
at  which  if  all  the  matter  of  the  pendulum  were 
collected  the  oscillations  would  be  performed 
in  exactly  the  same  time.  This  point  is  the 
centre  of  oaciUation,  It  is  situated  in  the 
vertical  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  oi  the  pendulum,  and  at  a  distance  from 
the  axis  of  suspension,  which  is  determined  by 
the  following  formula:  Let  dm  he  the  element 
of  the  mass  of  the  compound  pendulum,  r  its 
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distance  ftom  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  x  tlie 
distance  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  from  the 
same  axis ;  then 

x^^fr^dm-T-frdm 

i.e.  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  oscillation 
from  the  axis  of  suspension  is  equal  to  the. 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  oscillating  body 
divided  by  its  moment  of  rotation.  This  value 
of  X  is  the  length  of  the  isochronous  simple 
pendulum,  and  is  always  to  be  understood  by 
the  term  length  of  a  compound  pendulum. 

The  centre  of  oscillation  possesses  the  fol- 
lowing vexy  remarkable  property,  discovered 
bv  Uuygens.  The  time  of  oscillation  is  un- 
altered when  the  centre  of  oscillation  is  made 
the  centre  of  suspension.  This  property  fur- 
nishes an  Ciisy  practical  method  of  determinioj; 
the  centre  of  oscillation,  and  thence  the  length 
of  a  compound  pendulum.     [Osciixatiok.] 

The  measurement  of  time  by  means  of  the 
pendulum  is  said  to  have  first  suggested 
itself  to  Galileo,  on  observing  the  isochrua- 
ism  of  the  oscillations  of  a  lamp  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  cathedral  at  Pisa. 
Huygens,  however,  was  the  first  to  devise 
mechanism  whereby  the  small  isochronous 
o:M;ilLitions  of  a  body  could  be  sustained 
and  registered.  This  invention — the  most 
important  that  ever  was  made  in  refereiicir 
to  practical  astronomy — dates  from  the  year 
16o6. 

Huygens'  researches  on  the  subject  of  the 
oscillations  of  the  pendulum  are  contained  in 
his  admirable  work  entitled  Uorologium  Oscd- 
latorium.  lie  soon  found  that  the  oscillations 
in  circular  arcs  of  different  amplitudes  are  nut 
equal,  the  wider  requiring  rather  a  longer  time 
than  the  narrower ;  and,  with  a  view  to  remedy 
this  defect,  he  undertook  to  investigate  tha 
nature  of  the  curve  in  which  the  oeciUations 
would  be  performed  in  equal  times,  whatever 
might  be  the  extent  of  the  arc  described.  The 
curve  possessing  this  remaricable  property  was 
found  to  be  the  cydoid.  [CTCLom.]  The  next 
object  was  to  devise  a  means  of  causing  a 
pendulum  to  vibrate  in  such  a  manner  tliat  its 
centre  of  oscillation  shall  describe  the  arc  of  a 
cvdoid.  This  was  also  effected  by  Huygens  by 
tne  following  construction,  which  depends  on 
another  property  of  the  cycloid,  namely,  that 
its  evolute  is  a  similar  curve :  If  A  C  aad  B  C 
be  two  semic^cloids,  or  semi- 
cydoidal 
the  half 
AB 

one  another  in  C ;  and  if  there 
be  fixed  at  C  a  pendulum  P,  hanging  by  a 
thread  P  C,  equal  in  length  to  the  semicydoid ; 
then  P,  in  its  oscillations,  will  describe  the 
cydoidal  arc  A  V  B.  NoUung  more  simple  or 
beautiful  in  point  of  theory  could  be  eonoeived 
than  this  construction ;  but,  on  attempting  to 
reduce  it  to  practice,  it  was  toon  foimd  to 
possess  no  advantage,  in  conseqnenee  of  the 
mechanical  difficulty  of  making  the  fiydoidal 
cheeks  with  the  requisite  moasnej$  tf|d  the 


wo  semic^cloids,  or  semi-  ^ 

jidal  cheeks,  each  equal  to  ^t'^'^^ 

half  of  A  V  B,  touching  ^^ ^^ 

in  A  and  B,  and  meeting  ^ —    -^ 
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Impossibility  of  obtaining  a  flexible  string  of 
invariable  length.  Huygens  himself  showed 
that  the  error  of  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  the 
form  of  the  cxare  would  cause  a  greater  irreffu 
larity  than  a  circular  vibration  of  ten  or  twelve 
degrees.  Accordingly,  the  use  of  cydoidal 
cheeks  was  abandoned,  and  the  attention  of 
artists  directed  to  the  means  whereby  the  os- 
cillations might  be  confined  within  very  small 
circular  arcs',  in  which  case  any  inequality  in 
the  lengths  of  the  arcs  becomes  insensible. 
In  clocks  of  the  best  construction  the  arc  of 
vibration  is  very  small ;  and  the  penduluni  is 
made  very  heavy,  in  order  that,  by  possessing 
a  great  momentum,  it  may  be  less  affected  by 
the  imperfections  of  the  machinery. 

The  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  depend  upon 
Its  length,  and  the  latter,  of  course,  is  affected 
by  the  temperature  of  the  vibrating  body.  To 
counteract  the  effects  of  variations  in  tempera- 
ture, compensation  pendulums  have  been  devised ; 
of  these  the  mercurial  and  gridiron  pendulums 
are  best  known.  The  principle  in  all  such 
contrivances  is  the  same ;  it  consists  in  com- 
bining two  substances,  whose  rates  of  expansion 
are  unequal,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  expan- 
sion of  the  one  countenicts  that  of  the  other, 
and  keeps  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  com- 
pound body  always  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  axis  of  suspension.  In  the  volume  of  the 
Cabinet  Cyclopredia  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
mechanics.  Captain  Kater  has  given  an  excel- 
lent chapter  on  compensation  pendulums. 

The  determination  of  the  earth's  figure  and 
of  the  force  of  gravity,  as  modified  by  rotation, 
at  its  several  points,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  scientific  applications  of  the  pendulum. 
On  this  subject,  however,  we  must  content  our- 
selves wit^  referring  the  reader  to  Airy's 
'  Treatise  on  the  Figure  of  the  Earth  *  {Ency. 
Metro.),  We  must  notice,  too,  with  equal 
brevity  the  ingenious  experiment  made  by 
Foucault  before  the  Academy  of  Paris  on 
February  3, 1851,  by  which  the  diurnal  rotation 
of  the  earth  was,  «s  it  were,  rendered  visible 
by  the  rotiition  of  the  plane  of  oscillation  of  a 
pendulum  suspended  in  a  peculiar  manner  frohi 
u  hard  point.  The  tendency  of  this  plane  of 
oscillation  is  to  remain  fixed,  so  that  if  the 
experiment  were  made  at  the  north  pole  of  the 
earth,  the  plane  in  question  would  appear  to 
rotate  with  the  sun  from  east  to  west,  and  with 
the  same  angular  velocity.  If  the  experiment 
were  made  at  the  equator  there  would  be  no 
apparent  rotation,  the  pendnlum  and  its  plane 
of  rotation  being  carried  bodily  with  the  earth. 
In  other  latitudes  the  apparent  rotation  would 
be  of  the  same  character  as  at  the  poles,  but 
less  in  velocity.  In  this  case  Pomsot  has 
shown  very  clearly,  by  his  theonr  of  the 
composition  and  resolution  of  rotations,  that 
the  apparent  velocity  of  rotation  would  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  earth  multiplied  by  the 
sine  of  the  latitude.  {Comptes-ttendtu^  vols, 
xxxii.  and  li.^  Upon  trial,  the  experiment 
is  liable  to  failure  from  various  causes,  but 
principally  from  the  great  difficulty  of  adjust- 
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ing  the  suspension  so  aoenratelv  that  th«  H* 
brations  shall  continue  to  be  made  in  a  plane ; 
for  if  the  pendulum  acquires  an  elliptic  mo* 
tion,  however  slight,  the  greater  axis  of  the 
ellipse,  or  line  of  apsides,  immediately  begins 
to  revolve  from  a  cause  entirely  independent 
of  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  the  two  mo- 
tions cannot  easily  be  distinguished.  (Notiaa 
of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society,  voL  xi.  p.  199 ; 
Memoirs  of  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  xx.) 

Penelopft  (Or.).  In  the  Homeric  Mytho- 
logy, the  wife  of  Odysseus  and  the  mother 
of  Telemachus.  [PhIbthon.]  Parted  from 
Odysseus,  who  accompanies  Agamemnon  to 
the  Trojan  war  [Pabis],  she  determines  to 
remain  true  to  her  husband,  and  repels  the 
importunities  of  a  host  of  suitors  by  saying 
that  she  will  make  her  choice  as  soon  as  she 
has  finished  a  robe  which  she  is  weaving. 
But  the  magic  web  is  never  ended.  Boring 
the  night  PenelopA  unweaves  all  the  work 
of  the  previous  day.  Meanwhile  Odysseus, 
after  the  fall  of  Ilion,  is  on  his  way  home; 
and  although  on  his  return  to  Ithaca  he  finds 
her  as  lovely  and  as  pure  as  ever,  he  is  bidden, 
when  he  seeks  an  interview  with  Penelopd,  to 
wait  until  the  evening.  Further,  he  is  put  to  a 
tost.  Penelopd  waits  to  see  whether  he  will 
know  his  bndal  chamber  and  the  beautiful 
robes  which  his  own  hands  had  wrought. 
Then  from  her  hands  he  receives  the  bow 
which,  like  the  spear  of  Achilleus,  no  hands 
but  his  own  can  wield,  and  with  it  he  smites 
the  suitors  who  for  twenty  vears  had  vainly 
importuned  the  pure  Penelopi. 

The  web  of  Peuelop^  [Htferbobbaks]  re- 
appears in  the  legend  of  Iol6,  for  whom 
Heracles,  like  Odysseus,  weaves  a  delicate 
web  in  the  bright  spring-time  of  life.  It  is 
the  web  of  morning  clouds  which  the  Dawn 
spreads  in  the  sky  for  Indra,  undone  as  he 
leaves  her  for  the  garish  regions  of  the  midday 
sky,  but  reappearing  when  his  course  draws  to 
a  close — in  other  words,  when  the  hour  is  come 
that  loU,  and  Briseis,  and  (£n6n6  shall  be 
restored  each  to  the  one  who  has  always  had 
her  love. 

PenestSB  (Gr.  irfW<rr«).  A  name  (con- 
nected with  whn»Sf  P^^or)  by  which  were  known 
the  Thessalian  serfs,  wlio  answered  to  the 
Spartan  Helots.  (Grote*s  History  of  Greece^ 
voL  ii.  p.  374.) 

Venetratton  of  Projectiles.  [Gtonnar ; 
Pbojbctiiji.] 

Feoffliawar  SJambt.  The  Malay  name 
of  the  down  or  soft  hair-like  scales  of  a  species 
of  Cibotium,  which  is  collected  in  the  islands  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  used  as  a  styptic. 
Its  action  seems  to  be  mechanical. 

PeBgnlB.    [Aptrnodttes.I 

PenloiUate  (Lat.  penicillum,  a  pencil). 
In  Zoology,  when  a  part-  supports  one  or  more 
small  bundles  of  diverging  hairs. 

PoBleillliim  (Lat  penicillum).  A  genus 
of  moulds,  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of 
one  of  its  species,  P.  glavcum^  which  is  one 
of  the  commonest  of  moulds,  assuming  a  variety 
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oT  forma  from  ite  growing  on  all  kinds  of  sub- 
Stiitices.  It  enters  largely  into  the  composition 
both  of  yeast  and  of  the  Vinegar  Plant. 

POBiamUa  (Lat  pseninsula,  almMt  an  is- 
land). A  portion  of  land  nearly  surrounded  by 
water ;  as  Africa,  the  Morea,  California.  Su^ 
land  was  called  by  the  Greeks  a  Chersonesus 
{X*fftr6¥fia'of) ;  thus  the  long  strip  of  Thrace  that 
runs  along  the  Hellespont  was  termed  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonesus,  the  Crimea  being  known  as 
the  Tauric  Chersonese.  The  term  Peninsula 
is  also  applied  to  Spain  and  Portugal  taken 
together ;  and  the  struggle  so  long  maintained 
between  tlvse  countries,  aided  by  the  British, 
and  the  French,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  is  called  the  Peninsular  War. 

PealMwarlaiit.    [SsMurvABiAirr.] 

VeniMiioe  or  VeiuuMMi«  In  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  one  of  the  seven  sacraments. 
Priestly  orders  giye  the  power  to  confer  this 
sacrament ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  discipline,  this 
power  is  not  exercised  without  authority  from 
the  ordinary,  either  general  or  special,  except 
in  cases  of  necessity.  The  terms  penitence 
and  penance  are  likewise  used  for  tne  ^ood 
works  commanded  by  a  priest  to  a  penitent 
to  be  performed  in  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of 
which  he  absolves  him.  Public  penance,  in 
the  earlier  times  of  the  church,  was  imposed 
for  great  ofTences  committed  after  baptism. 
It  consisted  in  exclusion  from  the  church,  soli- 
tude, prayer,  and  fasting,  and  the  readmission 
was  only  gradual;  the  penitent  being  first  al- 
lowed to  approach  the  doors  of  the  church ;  then 
to  attend  at  sermons  and  readings,  but  not  at 
prayers ;  then  to  pray,  kneeling,  £c.  The  time 
of  penance  yariea  according  to  different  usages ; 
St.  Basil  mentions  two  jean  for  theft,  seven 
for  sensuality,  fifteen  for  adultery,  twenty 
for  homicide,  and  the  whole  life  for  apostasy. 
Public  penance  for  secret  sins  was  generally 
remitted  about  the  seventh  century;  and  its 
commutation  for  the  repetition  of  prayers  and 
bestowing  of  alms  began  in  the  next.  These 
alms  were  frequently  applied  by  the  penitent  to 
the  purchase  of  masses  for  himself  or  others. 
Afterwards  the  usage  of  pilgrimage  as  a  mode 
of  penance  became  general ;  and,  finally,  indul- 
gences began  to  be  sold  in  the  twelfth  century. 

VeaiMntlals.  In  Ecclesiastical  History, 
collections  of  canons,  regulating  the  penances 
to  be  imposed  for  sins,  and  the  meUiod  of 
receiving  and  restoring  penitents.  Dean 
Milman  (Latin  Christtanityf  book  iii.  ch.  v.)  re- 
gards the  penitentials  aa  a  check  on  sacerdotal 
power,  which  would  otherwise  have  become  aa 
irresponsible  as  it  was  despotic. 

VaaiteBttaiya  A  prison  in  which  con- 
victed offenders  are  placed  and  subjected  to 
a  course  of  instruction  and  discipline^  with  a 
view  to  their  reformation.    [Pusoxis.] 

P^Bltaatlwrjt  OfltuUL  An  ofilcer  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  church,  usually  a  cardinal, 
appointed  by  the  pope  to  grant  absolution  in 
eases  reserved  for  the  papal  authority,  dispen- 
sations for  marriage,  &e.  In  like  manner, 
bishops  appoint  penitentiaries  to  perform  the 
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like  office  in  such  eases  as  are  reserved  for 
episcopal  absolution.  Briefs  granted  by  the 
grand  penitentiary  are  at  the  present  time 
entirely  gratuitous^  and  headed  with  the  words 
ProJ)f4), 

Veaiteiits.  A  name  given  in  Boman 
Catholic  coxmtries  to  certain  religious  frater- 
nities, distinguished  by  their  parti-coloured 
garments.  Of  these  there  were  a  great  variety 
in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  &c ;  but  the  moat 
extraordinary  were  the  White  Penitents,  a 
body  of  fanatics  who  appeared  in  the  north  of 
Italy  in  1399,  clothed  in  white,  and  bearing 
crucifixes,  under  the  guidance  of  a  priest,  con- 
cerning whom  many  strange  stories  irere  told ; 
among  others,  that  he  professed  to  be  the 
prophet  Elias,  and  that  his  mission  was  to 
announce  the  immediate  destruction  of  the 
world.  The  contagion  of  this  outbont  of 
religious  feeling  extended  to  Tuscany,  and 
thence  over  the  whole  of  Italy ;  but  it*  la^ed 
only  a  few  months. 

Vennatolarlse  (Lat  penna,  a  feaiher\ 
The  name  of  a  family  of  Polypes,  of  which  the 
sea-pen  {PennaitUa)  is  the  type. 

if  Ch 


A  variety  of  Chlorite  found  in 
the  Pennine  Alps. 

Peanlte.  A  variebr  of  Hydrodolomito  or 
carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  containing 
a  small  percentage  of  oxide  of  nickeL  It 
is  found  in  the  ShetLinds  at  Haioldswidc 
in  Unst,  and  in  Swinaness ;  also  at  Texas  in 
Pennsylvania. 

PeanoB  (Fr.  from  Lat.  penna,  a  feather). 
The  fiag  of  a  knight,  in  the  middle  ages,  who 
had  not  attained  the  dignity  of  banneret.  It 
differed  ficom  the  banner  by  being  pointed  at 
the  end. 

ymiBjr  (Dutch  penninck,  Oer.  pfennig). 
The  twelfth  part  of  a  shilling.  The  penny  was 
at  first  a  silver  coin.  It  conteined  the  240cli 
part  of  the  pound,  and  ite  weight  was  about 
twenty-two  and  a  half  grains.  Till  the  time 
of  Eaward  I.  the  Kngfish  penny  was  struck 
with  a  cross  so  deeply  sunk  in  it  that  it  mi^t, 
on  occasion,  be  easily  broken  and  parted  into 
halves,  thence  called  haHfjoenny;  or  in  four 
parte,  thence  cidled  fourimnge  or  farikmgt. 
Edward  L  also  reduced  the  weight  of  the 
penny  to  a  stendard ;  ordering  that  it  should 
weigh  the  twentieth  part  of  an  ounce.  It  after- 
wards suffered  successive  diminutioas,  till,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  ite  value  was  reduced 
to  the  sixty-second  part  of  an  ounce  of  silyer. 
This  proportion  is  stiU  observed. 

Vennsrroyal*  One  of  the  species  of  Mint, 
called  Mentha  Pulegium^  which  naa  properties 
resembling  the  other  Minte.  It  has  long  been 
valued  by  country  people  as  a  domestic  zomedy 
in  certein  female  complaints. 

^Peanjwelff ht.  A  weight  equal  to  twenty- 
four  grains,  or  the  twentieUi  part  of  an  ounce 
troy.  This  was  the  weight  of  the  silver  penny 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.    [Pbmnt/| 

9«as  (Lat  penna,  a/soMer).  Instmrnents 
for  writing,  usually  formed  of  the  quills  of  the 
goose,  swan,  or  soms  other  biro.    Metallic 
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pens  have  long  been  oceamonally  mployed; 
but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  they  haTe 
been  extensiyely  introduced.  They  first  began 
to  be  laraely  mannfactnred  by  Mr.  John 
Perry,  of  London,  who  succeeded  in  giying  to 
his  pens  a  greater  degree  of  softness  and 
elasticity  than  was  possessed  by  any  metallic 
pens  preyiously  in  use.  They  speedily  obtained 
a  yerr  extensiye  sale,  and  this  success  brought 
crowds  of  riyals  into  the  field ;  so  that  metallic 
pens  are  now  manufactured  in  yast  quantities, 
and  of  many  forms.  In  the  manufacture  of 
steel  pens  the  best  metal,  made  from  Danne- 
mora  or  hoop  (l)  iron,  is  employed.  It  is 
laminated  into  slips  about  three  feet  long 
and  four  inches  broad,  of  a  thickness  corre- 
sponding to  the  desired  stiffness  and  flexibility 
of  the  pens.  These  slips  are  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  stamping  press,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  for  making  buttons.  The  point  destined 
for  the  nib  is  next  introduced  into  an  appropri- 
ate gauged  hole  of  a  little  machine,  and  pressed 
into  the  semi-ejrlindrical  shape;  where  it  is  also 
pierced  with  the  middle  slit»  and  the  lateral 
ones,  proyided  the  latter  are  to  be  giyen.  The 
pens  are  now  cleaned,  by  being  tossed  about 
among  each  other,  in  a  tin  cylinder  (about  three 
feet  long  and  nine  inches  in  diameter),  which 
is  suspended  at  each  end  upon  joints  to  two 
cranks,  formed  one  on  eacn  of  two  shafts. 
The  cylinder,  by  the  rotation  of  a  fly-wheel 
apting  upon  the  crank-shafts,  is  made  to  de- 
scribe such  revolutions  as  agitate  the  pens  in 
all  directionp,  and  polish  them  by  mutual 
attrition.  In  the  course  of  four  hours  several 
thousand  pens  may  be  finished  upon  this 
machine.  (Commercial  Dictionary;  TJre*s 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c) 

Pension  (Lat.  pensio,  a  weighing,  hence  a 
payment).  In  the  Army,  an  annual  reward  for 
past  service,  granted  to  soldiers  after  doing 
duty  for  twenty-one  years  in  the  infantry, 
artilleiy,  or  engineers,  or  twenty-four  years  in 
the  cavalry.  It  may,  however,  be  earned  by 
shorter  service,  if  from  ill-health,  wounds,  or 
reduction  of  force,  a  soldier  be  compelled  to 
quit  the  service  The  amount  of  pension  is 
fixed,  according  to  individual  merits,  by  the 
commissioners  for  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  varies 
from  Zs.  Qd.  to  l^d.  a  day,  the  lowest  rates 
being  confined  to  negroes  discharged  from 
natiye  regiments  serving  in  the  tropics.  In- 
pensioners  are  old  soldiers  to  whom  homes  an) 
granted  in  Chelsea  and  Kilmamham  Hospi- 
tals :  they  forfeit  their  ordinary  pensions,  are  ted 
and  clothed  by  government,  and  haye  a  small 
allowance  as  pocket  money.  The  out-pensioners 
draw  their  pensions,  and,  living  where  they  will, 
enjoy  their  friends*  society  and  deyote  their 
time  to  ciyil  occupations.  Many  of  these  men 
acquire  fair  incomes ;  and  few  are  in  want  of 
employment,  as  the  habits  of  order  and  punc- 
tuality acquired  in  the  arm^  qualify  them  well 
for  situations  of  trust,  as  timekeepers,  railway 
guards,  instructors  of  volunteers,  &e.,  while 
work  is  provided  for  a  large  number  by  a 
charitable  society  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
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finding  emplo^ent  for  them,  tnd  by  the 
Corps  of  Commissionnaires.  The  United  King- 
dom is  divided  into  a  laxge  number  of  districts, 
each  under  a  staff  officer  of  pensioners,  who 
pays  the  men  within  his  district,  organises 
them  as  a  yeteran  company  of  enrolled  pen- 
sioners, and  would  command  them  if  they  were 
called  out  for  garrison  dut^.  These  enrolled 
pensioners  are  trained  for  eight  days  annually, 
receiving  good  pay.  They  number  about  12,000 
men,  and  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
defensive  power  of  the  coimtiy  in  time  of 
emergency. 

Pensions  for  wtunds  are  limited  to  officers, 
and  are  granted  as  compensation  for  injuries 
which,  having  been  sustamed  in  battle,  amount 
to,  or  equal,  the  loss  of  a  limb  or  eye. 

Pension  to  a  widow  is  a  posthumous  tribute 
to  the  worth  of  a  departed  officer.  The  amount 
varies  according  to  the  rank  or  relative  rank  of 
the  officer  deceased ;  there  being  also  three  rates 
attached  to  each  rank :  first,  for  the  case  of  an 
officer  slain  in  battle ;  second,  for  that  of  one 
dying  from  illness  contracted  in  the  field; 
third,  for  one  dying  under  ordinary  drcnm- 
stances.  To  be  eligible  for  pension,  the  widow 
must  have  been  married  a  year,  her  age  must 
not  have  been  more  than  twenty-five  years 
less  than  her  husband's,  and  the  deceased 
officer  must  have  served  ten  years  on  fiill  pay. 
A  widow  is  disqualified  by  wealthy  circum- 
stances or  by  immoral  character.  Remarriage 
throws  the  pension  into  abeyance ;  but  it  may  be 
revived  in  subsequent  widowhood.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  has  power  to  inter- 
pret the  pension  warrant,  and  can  dispense 
under  special  circumstances  with  any  portion 
of  the  usual  requirements.  Analogous  to  the 
widow*s  pensions  are  the  compassionate  allow- 
ances to  children  of  deceased  officers.  These 
vary,  as  in  the  case  of  widows,  with  the 
rank  and  cause  of  death  of  their  parent,  and 
are  tenable  to  the  age  of  twenty -one,  unless  the 
orphan  be  provided  for  or  married  earlier. 

If  an  officer  leave  neither  widow  nor  children, 
the  pension  may  be  granted  to  his  mother  or 
sister,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  such  relative  was 
dependent  on  him. 

Pknsiok.  In  Law,  this  term  has  been  defined 
a  periodical  allowance  made  to  anyone  without 
an  equivalent.  Pensions  given  as  matters  of 
political  favour  only  were  among  the  commonest 
instruments  of  paruamentaiy  government  down 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  but  may 
be  said  to  have  disappeared  from  our  usages. 
The  only  pensions  of  tnis  class  which  are  now 
given  are  those  payable,  under  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment»  to  certain  ministers  of  state,  &c.  on 
retirement  after  a  number  of  years'  service; 
and  those  smaller  annual  payments,  for  dis- 
tinguished services,  to  literary  persons  and  the 
like,  which  are  chaigeable  on  the  civil  list. 
The  pensions  to  ordinary  civil  servants  of  the 
crown,  which,  until  recently,  were  earned  by  a 
deduction  from  annual  salary,  are  more  com- 
monly styled  eupfrannnation  aUewanees,  and 
gov(*med    by    several    Arts    of    Parliament, 
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of  i¥hicli  the  last  are  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  37,  22 
Vict.  e.  26.  Last)  and  as  a  separate  class,  may 
be  mentioned  the  pensions  earned  by  military 
and  naTal  services.  According  to  ancient 
usages,  pensioners  (as  in  receipt  of  public 
alms)  could  not  sit  in  the  Honse  of  Commons : 
bat  this  rule  has  been  relaxed  in  some  cases  of 
late  years  by  statute,  as  in  the  case  of  diplo- 
matic pensions. 

Fensioiiy  VaraL  An  allowance  granted 
to  a  seaman  after  long  service  in  the  royal 
navj.  Formerly  the  recipient  might  be  either 
an  m-pensioner,  or  resident  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital ;  or  an  ont-pensioner,  receiving  an  allow- 
ance and  remaining  with  his  friends.  The 
freedom  of  the  latter  life  had  so  much  to  re- 
commend it,  as  compared  with  the  cormpt 
monasticism  of  the  former,  that  by  a  chance 
made  in  1865  the  in-pension  was  prospectively 
abolished.  Other  naval  pensions  are  those  for 
wounds  granted  to  commissioned  and  warrant 
officers;  good -service  pensions,  which  are 
extra  allowances  to  certain  officers ;  and  pen- 
sions to  the  widows  of  commissioned  and 
warrant  officers.  Certain  small  pensions  are 
granted  by  the  Trinity  House  to  deserving 
sailors  of  the  mercantile  marine.  Naval  pen- 
sions, like  snnv  pensions,  are  paid  by  the 
military  staff  officers  of  pensioners,  and  gene- 
rally the  pensions  of  the  navy  follow  the  rules 
of  army  pensions,  the  lords  of  the  admiralty 
being  substituted  as  managers  for  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War. 

FenslonaiTv  tlie  Oraad*  of  BoUaad. 
This  title  was  given  to  the  prime  minister  of 
the  states  of  the  province  of  Holland,  who  pro- 
posed the  measures  to  be  discussed  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  states,  transacted  business  with 
foreign  ministers,  and  fulfilled  other  important 
functions.  His  term  of  service  was  fire  years, 
and  he  was  capable  of  re-election. 

Fenaloner*  Literally,  one  who  receives  a 
pension  or  allowance.  At  the  universities  of 
Cambridge  and  Dublin,  this  term  is  applied  to 
those  students  who  live  at  their  own  expense, 
i.  e.  without  any  support  from  the  foundations 
of  the  respective  colleges.  In  this  sense  it  is 
synonymous  with  commoner  at  Oxford. 

Fentaoiinltaa  (Gr.  Wrrc,  five^  and  Kplvov, 
lily).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Echinoderms, 
comprehending  those  in  which  the  animal  con- 
sists of  an  angular,  jointed,  flexible  column, 
fixed  at  the  base,  and  supporting  on  its  free 
extremity  a  concave  disc  or  body,  terminating 
in  five  dichotomising,  jointed,  semicylindricai 
firms.  Most  of  the  species  and  genera  of  this 
tribe  are  extinct. 

PeataiTOB  (CFr.  ircrr<(7wvos).  In  elemen- 
tary Geometry,  a  plane  figure  having  five 
comers  and  five  sides.  A  regular  pentagon  is 
equiangular  and  equilateral.  The  inscription 
01  a  regular  pentagon  in  a  circle  is  one  ox  the 
gems  of  Euclid's  fourth  book,  and  is  made  to 
depend  upon  the  aolden  section  of  a  line ;  that  is 
to  say,  upon  its  division  into  two  segments  such 
that  the  rectangle  under  the  smaller  and  the 
It  bole  line  is  equal  to  the  square  on  the  greater. 
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The  area  of  a  regular  pentagon  is  1*7204774  • ,  • 
times  that  of  the  square  on  one  of  its  sides. 

Fentaprapli.    [Pantagraph.] 

Fentamerana  (Gr.  w^yrc,  and  /Minpif,  a 
joint).  The  name  of  a  section  of  Coleopterooa 
insects,  including  those  which  have  five  joints 
on  the  tarsus  of  each  leg. 

Pentameter  (Gr.  rerrd^ierpor,  of  Jive  ntea' 
sures  or  feet),  A  species  of  verse  consisting  of 
five  feet  or  measures  (whence  the  name),  and 
which  when  subjoined  to  an  hexameter  verae 
made  up  an  elegiae  couplet. 

The  scheme  of  the  pentameter  is  as  foUowa : — 

-i-i  I  -i^vf  I  .  I  .^^  I 1^1 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  cesural  pause 
at  the  third  foot  must  always  terminate  a  word; 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  last  word  of  the 
verse  must  consist  of  two  syllables,  although  a 
quadrisyllable,  especially  in  proper  names,  is 
sometimes  admitted. 

The  first  Greek  elegiac  writers  were  Galliniis 
and  Tyrtseus,  who  were  followed  by  Mimner- 
mus,  Theognis,  and  Solon,  in  their  own  country; 
and  by  Catullus,  Properdus,  Tibullus,  and  Ovid 
in  Home.  The  variety  of  themes  sung  by  these 
different  writers  proves  the  capacity  of  this 
measure  for  adaptation  to  every  subject,  whether 
mournful,  as  the  term  eUgiae  would  imply ;  or 
political  and  warlike,  like  the  strains  of  Tyrtcus 
and  Callinus ;  or  erotic,  like  those  of  Propeitiua, 
Tibulhis,  and  Ovid;  or  historical  and  mytbo- 
lopfical,  like  the  Fasti  of  the  last.  The  nexa- 
meter  and  pentameter  distich  is  described  in 
the  following  lines  of  Schiller : — 

Im  Hexameter  ateigt  des  Springqnells  flUnige  8Hii]e  : 
Im  Pentameter  draof  fiillt  sie  melodiach  henb ; 

thus  rendered  by  Coleridge,  who  was  long  con- 
sidered as  the  original  author : — 

In  the  hexameter  riaes  the  fonntaln'i  aUrery  oolomn : 
In  the  pentameter  aye  falling  in  melody  back. 

Every  page  of  Ovid*s  fferotdes,  or  Dnstia,  illus- 
trates the  manner  in  which  the  hexameter 
breaks  and  falls  back  in  the  pentameter;  in- 
deed, the  secret  genius  of  the  metre  appears  to 
consist  in  this  play. 

Besides  this  peculiaritv  in  the  pentameter, 
grammarians  have  pointed  out  several  others,  of 
which  perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  axiom 
that  althougn  either  a  spondee  or  a  dactyl  may 
be  used  at  pleasure  in  the  first  two  feet  of  the 
verso,  a  dactyl  should  be  preferred  to  a  spondee 
whenever  practicable.     [Hexambteb.] 

Pentapolla  (Gr.  irith  five  cities).  A  name 
given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  certain  countriea 
which  were  remarkable  for  having  five  distin- 
guished cities :  thus  there  was  the  Pentapolis 
of  Libya,  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor ;  but  the  most 
celebrated  was  the  Pentapolis  CVrenaica,  of 
which  the  five  dtios  were  Berenice,  Arsinoe, 
Ptolemais,  Cyrene,  and  ApoUonia. 

Pentaptera  (Gr.  w^vrc,  five,  and  wr^pir, 
a  wing).  P.  glabra  is  a  large  smooth-barked 
tree,  common  in  the  teak  forests  of  Pegu,  and 
yields  an  excellent  dark-coloured  timber,  use'l 
for  mast-pieces,  spars,  and  other  shipbuilding 
purposes.    In  Canara,  the  natives  obtain  a 
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kind  of  lime  by  calcining  the  bark  and  wood, 
which  they  prefer  to  ordmarycane  for  chewing 
with  their  betel-nut. 

Ventastemon  (Gr.  Wrrc,  and  ffr4\tutv,  a 
stamen  ).  A  popular  genus  of  garden  perennials 
belonging  to  the  Scrophtdlariacea,  Tne  flowers 
are  tubular,  borne  in  clustered  panicles,  and 
yarious  in  colour. 

Pentatenoli  (Ghr.  vtmdrevxos,  from  'r4rr€, 
and  Twxoi,  an  tnstrument,  hence  a  book).  A 
name  given  to  denote  collectively  the  five  books 
commonly  known  as  the  books  of  Moses :  viz. 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy.  1.  The  book  of  Genens  (Ghr.  a 
creation)  gives  an  account  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  of  man ;  of  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs,  and  of  the  flood ;  and  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  down  to  Joseph.  2.  The  book  of 
Exodus  (Gr.  (^o^s,  a  going  out)  narrates  the 
fortunes  of  the  descenaants  of  Abraham  after 
their  migration  to  Egypt ;  the  birth  of  Moses, 
and  his  endeavours  to  emancipate  the  Jewish 
nation  from  Egyptian  bondage;  their  escape 
from  Egypt ;  their  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  the  delivery  of  the  law  to  Moses.  3. 
The  book  of  Leviticus  consists  chiefly  of  the 
law  and  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  priesthood, 
as  to  the  different  kinds  of  sacrifices  to  be 
offered  up;  the  duties  of  masters  towards 
their  slaves;  regulations  as  to  marriage,  &c. 
[LiBvrrBS.]  4.  The  book  of  Numbers  (so  called 
from  its  giving  an  account  of  the  numbering 
of  the  people)  contains  besides,  an  enumeration 
of  many  civil  and  ceremonial  ordinances ;  and 
embraces  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years,  chiefly 
relating  to  the  captivity  and  the  wilderness. 
5.  The  book  of  Deuteronomy  (Gr.  Sc^cpoT, 
second,  and  v6ftost  law)  contains  chiefly  (as 
the  term  implies)  a  condensed  summary  of 
the  laws  and  ordinances  delivered  in  the 
three  preceding  books.  On  the  date  and  au- 
thorship of  these  books  there  is  still  much 
difllerence  of  opinion.  Bishop  Culenso  (Penta- 
teuch and  Book  of  Joshua  critically  examined) 
maintains  that  no  part  of  them  was  thrown 
into  the  form  in  which  we  have  the  books, 
before  the  time  of  Saul  or  David,  and  that  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  was  written  in  or  about 
the  time  of  Josiah.  Opinions  diflfering  more 
or  less  from  those  of  Dr.  Colenso,  are  advanced 
by  Dean  Milman,  History  of  the  Jews,  Ewald, 
Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israd,  Hengstenberg  On 
the  Pentateuch,  &c. ;  to  which,  with  almost  all 
other  works  relating  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  references  may  be  found  in  the  volumes 
of  the  bishop  of  NataL 

Of  the  two  ancient  copies  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  one  written  in  Samaritan  or  Phoenician 
characters,  the  other  in  Chaldean,  the  latter  was 
adopted  by  the  Jews,  in  preference  to  the  former, 
after  their  return  from  Babylon. 

Ventafliionlo  Aold.  An  unstable  ozwen 
compound  of  sulphur.  Its  formula  is  S^Oj,  HO. 

FentaftUon  (Gr.  from  w^rrc,  and  iBKos,  a 
contest).  A  general  appellation  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  their  five  chief  bodily  exercises ;  viz. 
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running,  leaping,  throwing  the  quoit  or  discus, 
hurling  the  javelin,  and  wrestling.  These  five 
exercises  were  termed  Qmnquertium  by  the 
Romans. 

Penteoontori.    [Tbibsmb.! 

Pentecost  (Gr.  varrriKoaris,  fiftieth).  A 
Jewish  festival;  so  called  because  it  was 
observed  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread;  i.e.  uib  fifteenth  of  the 
month  Kisan,  and  next  day  after  the  feast  of 
the  Passover.  Being  celebrated  seven  weeks 
afier  the  Passover,  it  also  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Feast  of  Weeks.  It  occurred  about  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest,  and  seems  to  have 
been  instituted  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
goodness  of  God  in  giving  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  It  was  also  considered  in  later  times 
as  commemorating  the  giving  of  the  law  on 
Mount  Sinai,  according  to  the  construction  put 
on  Exod.  xix.  The  narrative  of  the  descent 
of  the  fiery  tonnes  upon  the  apostles  on  the 
same  day,  as  given  in  Acts  ii.,  has  caused  its 
observance  to  be  continued  among  Christians. 
In  England  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Whit 
Sunday;  and  in  Ghtrmany  by  that  of  Pfingsten. 

Pentelasmldee  (Gr.  vi^rrc,  and  $Katrfm, 
a  metal  plate).  The  family  of  Pedunculate 
Cirripeds  of  which  the  common  barnacle 
(Pentdasmis)  is  the  type.  The  principal  or- 
gans of  the  body  are  protected  by  five  shelly 
plates. 

Pentbeus  (Gr.).  In  the  Theban  Mythology, 
a  son  of  Agav^,  daughter  of  Cadmus.  [Europa.] 
During  his  reign,  it  is  said  that  Diomrsus  re- 
turned from  his  wanderings  in  Egypt  and 
other  Eastern  countries,  bringing  with  him  the 
frenzied  orgiastic  rites  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
Achaean  land.  Pentheus  resisted  their  introduc- 
tion ;  but  the  fury  of  the  women  who  had  been 
fascinated  by  Dionysus  was  not  to  be  withstood. 
Having  climbed  a  pine-tree  to  see  what  thf^ 
women  did  in  their  orgies,  he  was  discovered, 
pulled  down,  and  torn  in  pieces,  his  mother 
Agav6  being  the  first  to  lay  hands  on  her  Ron. 
The  tale  of  Pentheus  is  one  of  many  which  in- 
dicate the  resistance  made  to  the  changes  in 
the  old  Hellenic  worship  by  new  rites  brought 
in  from  Thrace  and  other  countries.  (Grote, 
History  of  Greece,  i.  38-50.) 

Penult  or  Pennltima  (Lat  p»n&  ultima, 
almost  last).  In  Grammar  and  Prosody,  the 
last  syllable  of  a  word  but  one. 

Pennnibra  (Lat  paene,  almost,  and  umbra, 
shadow).  An  imperfect  shadow.  In  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  the  penumbra  of  the  earth  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the 
sun's  disc,  and  covers  that  portion  of  space 
behind  the  earth  within  whidi  a  body  will  be 
illuminated  by  a  part  only,  and  not  by  the 
whole  of  the  disc  of  the  sun.  It  is  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  the  umhra,  or  perfect  shadow, 
which  is  the  conical  space  within  which  no 
part  of  the  disc  of  the  stm  is  visible.  Let  S  be 
the  sun,  E  the  earth,  A  D  the  orbit  of  the  moon  ; 
and  let  a  A,  a  C, «?  B,  (2D,  be  tangents  to  S  and 
E.  As  soon  as  the  moon  paraes  the  point  A,  a 
'  portion  of  the  sun's  disc  at  a  will  be  intercepted. 
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ftnd  the  yiaible  portion  will  become  less  and  less 
until  the  moon  reaches  B,  where  total  darkness 

begins.  From  A  to  B, 
therefore,  the  moon  is  in 
the  penumbra.  The  um- 
bra extends  from  B  to  C. 
When  the  moon  passes  C, 
it  will  again  receive  the  light  from  the  border 
of  the  solar  disc  at  a,  and  will  be  in  the 
penumbra  from  C  to  D.  The  whole  penumbra 
thus  forms  a  cone,  of  which  the  apex  is  at 
O,  and  the  angle  at  the  apex  equal  to  A  0  D. 
As  the  obscurity  becomes  greater  in  propor- 
tion as  more  of  the  solar  disc  is  concealed,  and 
insensibly  merges  into  total  shade,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  in  eclipses  of  the  moon  to 
determine  by  observation  the  exact  time  at 
which  the  moon's  limb  passes  the  point  B  or 
C,  and  the  eclipse  be^ns  or  ends. 

In  solar  eclipses  those  parts  of  the  earth 
which  are  covered  by  the  penumbra  of  the 
moon  are  only  partially  deprived  of  the  sun's 
light.  Let  £  be  the  moon,  and  A  D  part  of 
the  earth's  orbit.    To  a  spectator  on  the  earth, 

S laced  between  A  and  B,  a  part  of  the  sun's 
isc  is  concealed,  and  the  sun  is  partially 
eclipsed.  The  limits  are  calculated  m>m  the 
known  magnitudes  and  positions  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  their  respective  distances  from 
the  earth.     [Eclipsb.] 

pRNVMBUA.  In  Fainting,  &c.,  the  boun- 
dary of  shade  and  light  where  the  one  blends 
with  the  ether,  the  gradation  being  almost 
imperceptible  ;  called  also  JuHf-tint, 

Peonafr^  (Span,  peonaje).  A  peculiar  form 
of  servitude  which  existed  in  Mexico  after  the 
Mejcican  conquest.  The  Spaniards  constrained 
the  Aztec  population  to  work  for  certain  times 
in  the  mines;  this  service  was  called  mita. 
The  obligation  was  abandoned  before  the  War 
of  Independence.  But  there  stiU  remained,  it 
appears,  the  oontinffency  of  peonage,  confined, 
however,  to  criminalB  and  debtors.  As  far  as 
the  latter  were  concerned,  peonage  ceased 
after  the  independence  of  the  country  was 
secured.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  one  of  the 
acts  of  the  new  empire  has  been  a  revival 
of  peonage,  perhaps  in  its  earlier  form  of  a 
corvee  or  compulsory  labour  for  public  pur- 
poses, and  the  change  has  excited  one  of  the 
present  complaints  uttered  against  the  new 
r^me,  as  snowing  a  tendency  towards  esta- 
blishing a  form  of  slavery. 

VeOBjr.      [PjBOKIA..] 

VeperiBo.  An  Italian  technical  name  for 
a  particular  kind  of  volcanic  rock,  formed  by 
the  cementing  together  of  volcanic  sand  and 
ashes.  Many  of  these  curious  compound 
rocks,  possessing  valuable  properties,  have 
been  met  with  in  volcanic  countries.  They 
almost  all  form  admirable  natural  cement 
stones,  and  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
materials  of  felspar  combined  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Veplolite  (Gr.  v^Aor,  a  covering ;  xiBos^ 
stone),  A  pseudomorphous  minenl,  after 
lolite,  from  Ramsberg  in  Sweden. 
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PepHw  (Ghr.  WirA«t).  An  upper  garment 
anciently  worn  by  the  Greek,  and  espedallj 
by  the  Athenian,  females:  it  was  without 
sleeves,  and  fastened  by  a  clasp  on  the  arm 
or  shoulder.  The  celebrated  peplus  of  Athena 
was  carried  every  year,  in  the  Psnathenaie 
processions,  from  the  Ceramicus  to  the  Par- 
thenon, where  it  was  offered  to  the  goddess. 
The  antiquity  of  this  kind  of  ceremcmy  is 
evinced  by  the  passage  in  the  JUad  (book  tI.) 
where  the  Trojan  women  clSer  a  similar  robe. 
With  this  robe  or  peplus  may  be  compared  the 
hangings  woven  by  tne  Jewish  women  for  the 
Ashera.     [Panathsn jba.  ;  Phallus.] 

Vepo  (Lat. ;  Gr.  Wirwy — ^Ut.  ripe — a^aurd). 
In  Botany,  a  one-celled,  many-seeded  inferior 
fruit,  with  parietal  placentae,  and  a  pulpy 
interior,  as  the  Melon,  the  Gk>iud,  &c. 

Pepper  (Lat.  piper,  Gr.  ir^ire pi).  The  Pep- 
per of  commerce  consists  of  the  fruits  of  Piper 
nigrum,  which,  as  prepared  with  or  without 
their  skin,  form  respectively  black  and  white 
pepper.  Other  sorts  of  Piper  possess  properties 
for  which  they  are  valued  in  medicine.  The 
name  of  Pepper  is  also  given  to  several  other 
vegetable  products.  Thus  Bell  Pepper,  Bird 
Pepper,  Bonnet  Pepper,  and  Guinea  Pepper,  are 
various  kinds  of  Uapeicumt  the  fruits  of  which 
dried  and  ground  yield  Cayenne  Pepper :  Afri- 
can Vefi^T  and  Ethiopian  Pepper  are  yielded 
by  HabzeUa ;  Jamaica  Pepper  is  the  Allspice. 
Eugenia  pinunta ;  Malaguetta  Pepper  is  the 
proauce  of  an  Amomum ;  and  Japanese  Pepper 
IS  XanthoxyJon  piperitum,    [Pdomto;  Pknm; 

PiFKBAGfBX.] 

Pepper^lnnuiid*  Another  name  for  Bmrr. 
An  affection  of  com  plants  attributable  to  the 
presence  of  a  microscopic  fungus,  called  IVUtia 
caries.  The  wheat  crop  often  sufBsrs  much 
from  this  parasite. 

Pepper-dnlae.  lihBLaureneia  pinnmiijida, 
an  alga  which  is  sometimes  eaten  in  salads,  bat 
is  of  inferior  quality. 

Pepper-pou  The  man-dram,  a  West  Indian 
appetising  preparation  of  Capsicum  and  other 
ingredients. 

Peppermint.  The  eommon  name  for 
Mentha  piperita,  a  medicinal  herb,  which  on 
distillation  yields  the  Oil  of  Peppermint  of  0» 
shops.  [Mbntha  ;  Mint.]  This  oil  and  the 
preparations  made  from  it  are  largely  nsed  as 
aromatics,  carminatives,  and  stimiuants ;  while 
from  its  powerful  flavour  it  is  often  used  to 
cover  the  taste  of  nauseous  dmgs. 

Pepelne  (Gr.  *^<t,  digestion).  A  ^eenliar 
animal  principle,  contained,  but  only  m  very 
minute  quantity,  in  the  pastrie  juice,  and  which* 
in  cofyunction  with  acid  matter,  also  present 
in  that  secretion,  confers  upon  it  its  stdvent  or 
digestive  powers  in  regard  to  certain  oompo> 
nents  of  the  food,  and  more  especially  in  re- 
spect to  the  nitiogeniferous  or  plastic  nntri- 
menti  such  as  albutaien,  fibrin,  easeiBt  and 
their  modifications.  It  is  especially  diarae- 
terised  by  its  power  of  coagulating  milk 
[RnMinET],  and  afterwards  acting  upon  and 
dissolving  the    ooagulum.     It  has  no    such 
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solTent  powmr  over  fktty  or  am^koeoiui  mafcten. 
Various  means  of  isolating  this  principle  haye 
been  suggested,  bnt  none  of  them  very  satis- 
factory.  Certain  preparations  represented  as 
containing  pepsine  (soch  as  pepsine  wine,  &c) 
have  been  supposed  to  be  medicinallj  useful, 
as  promoters  of  digestion ;  but*  even  if  they 
do  contain  pepsine,  their  therapeutic  powers 
are  very  doubtful.  According  to  Schmidt,  by 
neutralising  the  gastric  juice  (obtained  in  this 
case  from  a  woman  suffering  under  a  gastric 
fistula)  with  chalk,  filtering,  concentrating  it  by 
careful  evaporation,  and  then  adding  alcohol,  the 
pepsine  is  thrown  down  in  white  flakes,  which 
are  soluble  in  water  and  weak  alcohol,  but  in- 
soluble in  pure  alcohol,  and  which,  if  heated 
above  150^,  lose  all  their  peculiar  properties. 
Veptlo.  Relating  to  digestion.  [Dtspepsia.] 
Penunbnlator  (Lat.  ambulo,  I  walk),  A 
machine  for  measuring  distances  on  roads ;  also 
called  Odomsikr  and  mroeying  whed.  Ma- 
chines of  yarious  sorts  have  been  constructed  for 
this  purpose,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 
One  IS  aescribed  by  Vitruyius,  in  his  work  De 
Architecturdf  lib.  x.  c.  xiy.  The  machine  com- 
monlj  employed  consists  of  a  wheel,  to  which 
a  sort  of  double  pole  is  attached,  carrying  an 
apparatus  of  clockwork,  which  is  set  in  motion 
by  the  reyolution  of  the  wheel,  and  shows  the 
number  of  miles,  furlongs,  &&,  passed  over 
by  an  index  and  diaL  The  apparatus  may  be 
drawn  along  by  a  person  on  root»  or  by  a  car- 
riage, to  in&ich  it  is  more  usually  attadied. 
For  the  sake  of  facility  in  reckomna,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  measuring  wheel  is  made 
equal  to  an  aliquot  part  of  a  mile;  usually 
half  a  pole,  or  ninety-nine  inches.  (Bepontory 
of  Arts,  yi.  249.) 

Poroei^«n  (Lat.  perceptio).  In  Mental 
Philosophy,  that  power,  act»  or  state  of  the 
mind,  which  has  a  conscious  reference  to  ex- 
ternal objects.  Yarious  theories  of  perception 
have  arisen  among  philosophers,  differing  as 
this  reference  is  supposed  to  be  more  or  less 
immediate,  or  as  the  objects  to  which  it  refen 
are  conceived  to  possess  an  independent  reality 
or  not.  These  theories  are  designated  by  the 
terms  ideaiUm  and  reotom,  which  latter  is  sub- 
divided into  natural  or  positive,  and  relative  or 
negative  realism.  The  best  known  system 
of  idealism    is    that     of    Bishop    BeriLoley. 

[lDBiU:.I8V.] 

According  to  the  scheme  of  negative  or 
relative  realism,  all  that  we  can  know  of  an 
object  is  the  feeling  which  it  excites  in  our 
minds.  The  cause  of  this  feeling  we  necessarily 
judge  to  be  something  external  to  ourselves  ; 
but  what  it  is  in  itself  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  This  is  the  view  adopted  by  the 
great  m^ority  of  philosophers,  down  to  Kant 
and  Brown. 

The  theory  of  Bstunl  realism  is  the  one 
supported  by  Dr.  Reid  under  the  name  of  the 
eommon-Hnae  system.  This  philosopher  oon- 
eeives  the  object  in  perception  to  be  in  some 
way  immediatdy  present  to  our  oonsciousness ; 
its  qualities  am  not  merely  felt  by  us,  but  dis- 
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I  covered  m  it.  We  derive  a  certain  sensation 
from  the  whiteness  or  roundness  of  an  object ; 
but  it  is  the  object  itself  and  not  our  minds  that 
are  white  or  round.  This  doctrine,  which  was 
also  that  of  the  ancient  Stoics,  and  expressed 
by  them  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  those 
used  by  Reid,  is  in  fact  rather  a  statement  than 
'  an  explanation  of  the  problem.  (Bain,  Th» 
Senses  and  the  Will,) 

Peroli  (Lat  perca,  Gr.  Wpmi).  The  Perca 
ftuviatilis,  a  river  fish  well  kaown  to  anglers, 
and  of  which  several  allied  species  are  to  be 
found  throughout'  all  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe ;  the  family  is  more  widely  dispersed. 

Perch  (Fr.  perche,  Lat.  pertica,  a  rod).  In 
Land  Measure,  the  fortieth  part  of  a  rood,  or 
thirty  and  a  quarter  square  yards.  Perch 
is  also  sometimes  used  as  a  denomination  of 
long  measure,  when  it  signifies  the  same  thing 
as  a  rod  or  pole,  being  five  and  a  half  yards, 
or  sixteen  and  a  half  feet 

Perelimw  (Lat  pertica,  a  rod).  The  name 
of  an  order  of  birds,  mcludmg  the  Scansores  and 
Passeres  of  Cuvier.     [Insbssokbs.] 

VaroUoiio  AoUL  When  sulphuric  acid  is 
poured  upon  chlorate  of  potash,  gaseous  oxide 
of  chlorine  is  evolved,  and  the  saline  matter 
which  remains  is  a  mixture  of  bisulphate  of 
potash  and  perchlorate  of  potash ;  by  washing 
It  with  cold  water  the  former  salt  is  dissolved, 
but  the  latter  remains  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder.  When  this  is  mixed  with  three  times 
its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
heat  applied,  white  vapoun  rise,  which  condense 
as  a  colourless  crystalline  substance  in  the  re- 
ceiver. By  rectification  at  230^  Fahr.  this  sub- 
stance yields  pure  perchloric  add,  which  is  at 
ordinarjr  temperatures  a  heavy  colourless  vola- 
tile liquid  which  does  not  solidify  at—  30^  Fahr. 
Perchloric  acid  readily  gives  up  its  oxygen  to 
organic  substances.  Dropped  upon  charcoal, 
ether,  or  alcohol,  it  explodes  with  intense  vio- 
lence.   Its  formula  is  010^110. 

Perootds  (Lat  perca,  a  psreh).  The  name 
of  the  tribe  of  Acanthopterygian  fishes  of  which 
the  genus  Perca  is  the  type. 

PercwMlOB  TLat  percussio,  from  peicutio^ 
Ittrike),  In  Mechanics,  the  collision  or  striking 
of  one  body  against  another.  The  subject  has 
been  treated  by  Poineot,  with  his  customary 
ability  and  clearness,  in  LiouviUe's  Journal,  t  ii. 
1867.  A  translation  of  this  memoir  will  be  found 
in  the  Phil,  Mag,  vol  xv.  1858,  and  many  of  the 
theorems  which  it  contains  are  given  by  Prot 
Price  in  his  Infinitesimal  Calculus,  voL  iv. 

PBBCUSsioir.  In  Medical  language,  the 
striking  or  tapping  upon  any  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  with  a  view  of  ascertaiup 
ing  the  condition  of  the  subrjacent  parts  by  the 
sound  so  produced.  It  is  a  valuable  mode 
of  exploration  in  some  diseases  of  the  chest. 
Attention  was  first  called  to  this  mode  of  dia- 
gnosis in  1761,  by  Dr.  Avenbrogger,  of  Vienna : 
his  work  was  translated  into  Kench  in  1808, 
by  Corvisart^  and  the  sulject  was  further 
illustrated  in  1816  by  the  celebrated  work  of 
Luennec  on  AuseuUation, 


PERCUSSION  CAP 

Though  the  great  value  of  this  mode  of  ex- 
ploration consists  in  its  application  to  cases  of 
chest  affection,  it  is  also  of  much  assistance  in 
abdominal  disease,  and  more  especially  when 
tumours  are  present.  It  not  onl^  assists  us  to 
define  their  extent,  but  by  affbrdme  a  criterion 
of  their  relative  position  with  the  mtestines,  it 
often  enables  us  more  accurately  to  determine 
the  exact  organ  or  structure  inyolved. 

Feroossioii  Cap.  The  composition  now 
used  for  the  service  caps  consists  of — 

Fulminate  of  mercury    .        .    6  parts 
Chlorate  of  potash         .        .    6    „ 
Antimony       .        .        .        .    4    „ 

This  is  pressed  into  the  caps,  and  afterwards 
varnished  to  render  it  waterproof.  The  var- 
nish is  not  mixed  with  the  composition.    [Cap, 

PXBCTJSSION.] 

Feroiuisioiif  Centra  of.  That  point  in  a 
solid  body  revolving  on  an  axis  at  which,  if  an 
obstacle  were  applied  sufficient  to  resist  the 
rotation  of  the  system,  no  motion  would  be 
communicated  to  the  axis ;  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  if  the  axis  were  not  fixed  the  sys- 
tem would  acquire  no  tendency  to  revolve 
through  the  shock  applied  at  that  point.  The 
centre  of  percussion  is  in  the  straight  line  pass- 
ing through  the  centre  of  gravity  perpendicular 
to  the  axis ;  and  its  distance  urom  the  axis  is 
expressed  by  the  formula 

where  dm  is  the  element  of  mass,  and  r  the 
distance  oidm  from  the  axis.     Poinsot,  in  his 
investigation  on  Percussion,  defines  this  centre 
somewhat  differently. 
Peroiisslon   of  nnlds.     [Htdsodtka- 

MICS.] 

FeronsBloB  Fnse.  In  Artillery,  a  fuse 
which  is  prepared  to  act  by  the  shodc  of  the 
discharge,  but  put  in  action  by  the  second  shock 
on  striking  the  object. 

Peroylite.  A  chloride  of  lead  and  copper 
occurring  in  minute  sky-blue  cubes  at  La  Sonora 
in  Mexico ;  and  named  after  Dr.  John  Percy. 

Perdiz  {Oct.  and  Lat.).  The  genus  of  Galli- 
naceous birds  to  which  the  partridges  belong. 
Many  species  are  known. 

Fereyrine  Falcon  (Lat.  peregrinus,  wan- 
dering^ from  the  manner  of  its  flight).  A 
species  of  long-tailed  falcons,  much  used  for 
sport  in  the  middle  ages.  The  changes  which 
the  young  of  the  Peregrine  Falcon,  like  that  of 
most  Raptorial  birds,  undergoes,  have  caused 
much  confusion  as  to  the  nomenclature  of  the 
genus.  Thus  the  Stone  Falcon  {Falco  lithqfiUco) 
forms  only  one  phase  of  the  developement  of  the 
Peregrine  Falcon. 

Peremptory  (Lat.  peremptorius,  from  per- 
imo,  /  cut  off).  In  Law,  certain  proceedings 
are  so  called  which  are  of  a  final  and  arbitrary 
nature,  admitting  of  no  answer  but  obedience : 
such  as  a  peremptory  challenge  to  jurymen, 
without  cause  assigned;  a  peremptory  man- 
damus, issued  where  a  first  mandamus  has 
been  disobeyed  without  sufficient  cause;  a 
peremptory  undertaking  to  try  at  the  next 
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sessions  or  assizes  where  a  defendant  has  be«a 
allowed  to  put  off  trial  as  matter  of  indulgence ; 
and  so  forth. 

Perennials  (Lat.  perennis,  lasting  through' 
out  the  year).  In  Botany,  those  plants  whose 
roota  remain  alive  more  vears  than  two,  bat 
whose  stems  flower  and  pensh  annually.  Gar- 
deners generally  call  them  herbaceoua  j^ants. 
They  dS&n  from  annuals  and  biennials  not  only 
in  the  time  of  their  duration,  but  also  in  this» 
that  the  two  former  perish  as  soon  as  they  have 
flowered,  the  act  ox  reproduction  exhausting 
their  vital  energies.  Notwithstanding  this  dis- 
tinction, it  is  not  at  all  times  easy  to  say 
whether  a  plant  is  a  perennial  or  not ;  as,  far 
instance,  in  the  Agave  americana,  oommonly 
called  the  American  Aloe.  This  plant  is  her- 
baceous, and  lives  for  many  years ;  but  when  it 
flowers  it  dies:  so  that  in  one  respect  it  is 
annual,  its  whole  life  being  regarded  as  only 
one  season  of  growth ;  in  another  respect  it  is 
truly  perennial  Such  perennials  are  called  by 
De  Candolle  monocarpic. 

Perennibranelilates  (Lat.  perennis, 
continual ;  branchia,  gills).  The  name  of  that 
division  of  Batrachian  reptiles  indnding  the 
species  which  preserve  the  external  branchiae 
or  branchial  apertures  throughout  life ;  as  the 
Siren,  Proteus,  and  Menopome. 

Pereskta  (after  N.  F.  Peireskius).  A  genus 
of  the  Cactus  family,  distinguished  from  others 
by  its  fully  developed  leaves,  and  hard  woody 
stems.  P.  aeuleata  is  called  the  Barbados 
Gooseberry,  its  yellow  fruits  being  edible 
and  pleasantly  tasted,  and  used  in  the  West 
Indies  for  making  preserves.  Another  species, 
P.  BltOf  bears  hanasome  rose-coloured  flowers, 
and  its  leaves  are  eaten  as  salad  in  Panama. 
Perfect  Cadence.  In  Music.  [Cadence.] 
Perftoet  XTamber.  In  Arithmetic,  a  num- 
ber equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  divisors.  Thus 
6  is  a  perfect  number,  for  its  divisors  are  1,  2, 
and  8 ;  and  l-»-2  +  3*«6.  In  like  manner,  28 
is  a  perfect  number,  for  its  divisors  are  1,  2,  4, 
7,  14  ;  the  sum  of  which  «  28.  In  general,  every 
number  of  the  form  2»-»  (2*-l),  the  laXXex 
factor  being  a  prime,  is  a  perfect  number,  the 
sum  of  its  devisors  being  equal  to  the  number 
itself.  Perfect  numbers  are  opposed  to  im- 
perfect ones,  which  latter  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  ahundxtnt  and  deficient,  according  as 
the  sum  of  the  divisors  exceeds  or  is  exceeded 
by  the  number  itself. 

Perfect  Tense.  That  form  of  the  verb 
marked  in  English  by  the  auxiliary  havSy  which 
designates  an  action  finished  at  the  time  when 
we  speak  of  it. 

PerfeotibUlty  (Lat.  perfectns,  part,  of 
perficio,  /  compute).  The  capability  of  ar^ 
riving  at  perfection.  This  word,  which  is 
entirely  modem,  and  scarcely  as  yet  admitted 
in  our  language  on  classical  English  authority, 
is  commonly  used  in  reasoning  on  the  social 
condition  of  mankind.  The  theory  of  the 
indefinite  perfectibility  of  the  human  faculties, 
which  constitutes  the  basis  of  many  modem 
systems,  is  perhaps  nowhere  so  plainly  dere.- 


PERFECTING 

Itfped  as  in  the  Preface  to  the  Tableau  Htsio- 
rigue  d4  FEntendement  Huntain  of  Condorcet. 

Verftoetliiv*  In  Printing,  taking  the  im- 
pression from  the  second  form  of  a  sheet,  called 
also  the  reitemiion  or  ret, 

Perfbllato  (Lat.  per,  through,  and  folium,  a 
leafy.  In  Botany,  when  the  battes  of  two  oppo- 
site leaves  are  so  united  that  the  stem  appears 
to  pass  throngh  the  substance  of  the  leaf  itself. 

Verftime  (Fr.  parfum,  Lat.  fumus,  smoke). 
A  t<»rm  used  to  denote  theyolutile  effluvia  from 
any  body  affecting  the  organ  of  smelling,  or  the 
substance  emitting  those  effluvia.  Perfumes 
were  in  seneral  use  among  the  ancients  (QiMr^. 
Bev,  vol.  xxiii.);  and  in  France,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  and,  though  not  to  so 
considerable  an  extent,  in  England,  they  are 
regarded  almost  as  necessaries.  In  general 
they  are  made  of  musk,  ambergris,  civet, 
rose  and  cedar  woods,  orange  flowers,  jasmines, 
jonquils,  tuberoses,  and  other  odoriferous 
flowers.  Aronuitic  drags,  such  as  storaz, 
frankincense,  benzoin,  cloves,  &c.  &c.,  enter 
into  the  composition  of  a  perftmie ;  and  many 
perfumes  are  composed  of  aromatic  herbs  or 
leaves,  as  lavender,  marjoram,  sage,  thyme, 
&c.  &c  (See  the  article  'Perfumery '  in  Ure's 
Diet,  of  Arts  4'e.)    [Odoubs  of  Flowrbs.] 

Verirameneoiui  (Lat  peigamena,  parch- 
ment). In  Entomology,  when  a  part  consists 
of  a  thin,  tough,  semitransparent  substance 
somewhat  resembling  parchment. 

Pervnla  (Lat.).  In  Ancient  Architecture, 
probably  a  kind  of  booth  or  small  house,  so 
constructed  that  those  who  passed  by  might 
easily  look  into  it^  and  hence  used  by  those 
who  wished  to  attract  notice,  as  painters, 
teachers  of  philosophy  and  grammar,  &c.  By 
Winckelman  it  is  thought  to  be  an  arbour  in  a 
garden,  or  a  terrace  overhanging  a  ^irden. 

Perffimnali  (Hind,  pargana).  In  British 
India,  Uie  designation  of  a  district  comprising 
several  villages,  and  forming  a  subdivision  of 
a  ziUah. 

Veriagna*  A  large  canoe  used  in  the  Pa- 
dfic,  and  composed  of  the  trunks  of  two  trees. 

Peiiantli  (Gr.  trtpi,  around,  and  iyOos,  a 
fiowtr).  In  Botany,  a  calyx  and  corolla,  the 
limits  of  which  are  undefined,  so  that  the  parts 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  distinguished  from  each 
other ;  as  in  many  Monocotyledonous  plants, 
e.g.  the  Tulip. 

Perlbolos  (Gr.  from  vc^,  around,  and 
/3iAX«,  /  cast).  In  Architecture,  a  court  or 
enclosure  of  a  temple  surrounded  by  a  wall. 
In  a  peribolos  at  Palmyra,  the  temple  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  with  two  rows  of  interior 
colunms,  each  side  of  which  is  from  seven 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  long.  (Wood, 
Ruins  of  Palmyra.) 

Perlottrditto  (Gr.  wpi,  and  ko^Iol,  the 
heart).    Inflammation  of  the  pericardium. 

PerioarOiiun  (Gr.  ircpiic^ios).  The  mem- 
branous sac  which  surrounds  the  heart 

Peiiearp  (Gr.  irtpi,  and  itafiw6s,  fruit).  In 
Botany,  everv  part  of  a  ripe  fruit  on  the  outer 
aide  of  the  placenta. 
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Periebaetial  (Gr.  v*^,  and  x'^'^*  hair). 

In  Botany,  the  leavea  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  sets  of  mosses. 

Periolase  (Gr.  ircpf,  and  KKdais,  cleavage). 
A  native  magnesia  with  from  d  to  8  per  cent, 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  found  at  Monte  Somma 
near  Naples,  in  ejected  masses  of  white  lime- 
stone. It  occurs  in  octahedrons  and  in  grains 
of  a  dark  green  colour.  The  name  has  refer- 
ence to  the  cleavages  at  the  angles. 

PeiioUne  (Gr.  vcpticXii^s,  sl(/ping  on  aU 
sides).  A  variety  of  Albite  or  Soda-Felspar 
in  which  a  portion  of  the  soda  is  replaced  by 
potash.  It  is  founi  at  St.  Gotthard  in  Swit- 
zerland in  large  distinct  crystals;  at  Zoblits 
in  Saxony,  and  in  the  TyroL 

Peiioope  (Gr.  ircpucinr^,  a  section,  from 
kSiftw,  I  cut).  A  word  used  by  theologians  to 
signify  a  passage  of  the  Bible  extracted  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  in  the  communion 
service  and  other  portions  of  the  ritual;  or 
as  a  text  for  a  sermon  or  homily. 

Perloranium  (Gr.  xtpiKpdyios,  passing 
round  the  cranium  or  skull).  The  membrane 
of  the  bones  of  the  skull. 

Perl<liola  (Gr.  wtpiZlv,  J  bind  round).  The 
membmne  by  which  the  sporules  of  Algaceoua 
plants  are  immediately  covered. 

Perlillnm  (Gr.  tcoiScm,  I  bind  round).  In 
Botany,  a  term  used  for  the  outer  coat  or 
coats  immediately  enveloping  the  sporules,  in 
some  fungi. 

Peridot  (Arab,  feridet,  a  precious  stone), 
A  name  for  Chbtsolitr. 

Perldrome  f  Gr.  irtpiBoouos,  from  vtpi,  and 
BpSfioi).  In  Arcnitecture,  the  space  in  a  peri- 
pteral temple  between  the  walls  of  the  cella  and 
the  columns.  The  term  may  be  applied  to  any 
gallery  of  communication  round  an  edifice. 

Perigee  (Gr.  vtplytios,  from  xtpl,  and  y^, 
the  earth).  In  Astronomy,  that  point  of  the 
moon's  orbit  which  is  nearest  to  the  earth. 
Anciently  the  term  perigee  was  applied  to  the 
orbits  of  the  sun  and  planets,  as  well  as  the 
moon,  because  they  were  supposed  to  circulate 
round  the  earth.  Since  the  true  centre  of 
motion  has  been  discovered,  the  term  perihelion 
is  used  to  denote  the  corresponding  points. 

PeiiflTone  (Gr.  vtpl,  and  ylyyofuu,  I  grow), 
A  synonym  of  the  word  perianth;  but  fre- 
quently applied  in  the  case  of  those  plants  in 
which  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  all  herbaceous 
and  not  coloured,  as  in  the  Docks. 

Perlffynlnin  (Gr.  wtpi,  and  ywii,  afemale)* 
The  urceolate  body  formed  in  the  genus  Carex 
by  two  bracts,  which  become  confluent  at 
their  edges,  and  enclose  the  pistil,  leaving 
a  passage  for  the  stigmas  at  their  apex.  The 
term  is  also  used  occasionally  to  denote  the 
organ  commonly  called  the  disc. 

Perigynoas  (Gr.  irtpl,  and  ywii).  In, 
Botany,  a  term  applied  to  stamens  or  petals 
which  originate  from  the  sides  of  a  calyx. 

Perihelion  (Gr.  wtpt,  and  ffXios,  the  sun). 
In  Astronomy,  the  point  in  the  orbit  of  a 
planet  or  comet  which  is  nearest  the  sun.  It 
IS  the  extremity  of  the  nujor  axis  of  the 
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orbit  nearest  to  that  focus  in  which  the  sun 
is  placed ;  and  its  position,  or  longitude,  is  one 
of  the  elements  by  which  the  orbit  is  deter- 
mined.   [Planet.] 

Perilla.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Labiatitt 
chiefly  interesting  from  its  containing  a  species, 
P.  nankinmsis,  with  deep  purple  leaves,  which 
is  much  used  in  the  planting  of  modern  summer 
flower  gardens,  leaf-colour  being  largely  em- 
ployed to  produce  pictorial  effects. 

Perilympli  (a  word  coined  from  Gr.  mpl, 
and  Lat.  lympha,  water).  The  fluid  between 
the  membranous  and  osseous  labyrinth  of  the 
ear,  or  that  in  which  the  membranous  labyrinth 
is  suspended. 

Veiimeter  (Gr.  vcpf/irrpot,  from  mpl,  and 
fiirpoif,  mtasure).  In  Geometry,  the  circuit 
or  boundary  of  any  plane  fl^^ure.  In  round 
figures  it  is  equiyalent  to  circumference  or 
periphery;  but  the  term  is  more  frequently 
appued  to  figures  bounded  by  straight  hues. 

Period  (Gr.  tc^oSos).  In  Astronomy  and 
Chronology,  this  word  denotes  an  interral  of 
time  at  the  end  of  which  the  same  phenomenon 
again  takes  place.  The  period,  or  periodic  time, 
of  a  planet  is  the  time  in  which  it  performs  a 
reinolution  in  its  orbit  For  chronological 
periods,  see  Ctclb.  The  term  is  also  used  in 
Arithmetic,  to  denote  the  recurrence  of  a  series 
of  digits  or  numbers  in  the  same  order  as  in 
circulating  decimal  fractions. 

PxiuoD.  In  Hhetoric,  strictly  a  sentence  so 
framed  that  the  grammatical  construction  will 
not  admit  a  close,  and  the  meaning  remains 
suspended,  until  the  end  of  it.  A  sentence  in 
"^ich  the  sense  would  permit  of  a  stop  before 
its  completion  is,  in  this  sense,  not  a  period. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  languages  were  much 
more  periodic  than  most  modem  tongues ;  i.  e. 
they  admitted  of  the  construction  of  sentences 
so  that  a  single  grammatical  connection  should 
run  through  a  great  series  of  words,  while  a 
similar  series,  in  a  modem  language,  would  be 
so  arranged  as  to  form  several  distinct  gram- 
matical wholes. 

Peiiotff  THa  IxJlmxu   [Julian  Pxriod.] 

V«rlodle  Aeld.  An  acid  analogous  in 
composition  to  the  perchloric,  consisting  of  1 
atom  of  iodine,  7  of  oxygen,  and  1  of  water 
(IOt  HO). 

Poriodie  Piuietlon«  In  Mathematics, 
i  function  whose  values  recur  as  the  value 
of  the  independent  continuously  increases. 
The  difference  between  two  successive  values 
of  the  independent  variable  corresponding  to 
eqrual  values  of  the  ftmction  is  called  thepmod. 
lAiB  trigonometrical  fdnctions  are  periodic, 
their  period  being  2r.  Exponential  nmctions 
also  possess  the  property  of  periodicity,  but 
their  period  is  imaginary,  being  equal  to 
2  V  v^  —  1 .  Elliptic  functions,  since  they  include 
both  trigonometrical  and  exponential  ones, 
are  doubly  periodic.  The  term  periodic  is 
applied  to  oxtlinarv  and  to  continued  fractions, 
as  well  as  to  series,  in  a  manner  which  will 
be  best  understood  by  referring  to  the  Ttspee- 
live  terms. 
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POTtodieala.  In  literature,  stiictly,  pvb^ 
lications  continued  in  numbers,  appearing  at 
regular  intervals.  But  papers  appearing  at  un- 
ceitain  intervals  (eepeciaily  in  Germany)  are 
often  comprehended  under  this  general  name. 
The  fljrst  periodical  in  the  character  of  a  xeriew 
was  the  Journal  dee  8avan»,  b^gon  in  1668. 

PerlflMi  (Gr.  vcpl oi«oi,  firom  vt^  and  mlicim^ 
Idwett).  In  Geography,  those  inhabitants  of 
the  globe  who  live  under  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude,  but  on  opposite  meridians ;  that  is,  in 
places  which  have  the  same  latitude,  but  differ 
m  longitude  by  180^.  They  have  their  spring, 
summer,  winter,  and  autumn  in  the  aame 
months  of  tiie  year;  but  when  it  is  noon  with 
the  one  it  is  midnight  with  the  other. 

In  Greek  history,  the  Periced  were  the  free- 
men or  citizens  of  the  hundred  townships  of 
Laconia,  as  distinguished  from  the  ruling  daaa 
of  Spartan  citizens.     [Spabtiatjb.] 

Pvrtosteum  (Gr.  v«p<^rf«r,  from  ««p(,  and 
ieriw,  a  bone).  The  membrane  which  invests 
the  bones.  It  is  of  a  fibrous  texture,  and 
vascular. 

PerloslnMQm  (Gr.  wept,  and  i&rpem»,  a 
akell).  The  layer  of  animal  substance,  or 
eutide,  which  covers  the  outer  surface  of 
shells,  and  which  the  French  oonchologiste 
term  drop  marin. 

P«Hotlo  B0BMI  ( Gr.  vtp(,  and  olt,  ^is,  tk^ 
ear).  The  bones  which  surround  the  internal 
ear,  or  labyrinth.  That  which  immediately  in* 
vests  it  is  the  petroeal  or  ear-eaprnde :  ti^  ia 
surrounded  by  the  exoccipital,  paroodpital,  all- 
sf^enoid,  mastoid,  basiocdpitaf,  tympanic,  and 
squamosal,  or  by  some  of  them.  The  cavity 
which  they  form  for  the  ear-capsule  is  the  o<»- 
erane :  it  is  serially  homologous  with  the  orbit. 

Per^atetlos.  A  name  given  to  that 
school  of  ancient  philosophers  which  derived 
its  origin  f^m  Aristotle,  who  instructed  them 
in  a  vfpIvttTOff,  or  covered  walk,  of  the  Ly- 
ceum at  Athens.  The  immediate  suooessois 
of  Aristotle  in  the  peripatetic  doctrine  were 
Theophrastus,  Eudemus  the  Rhodiaa  (from 
whom  is  derived  the  title  of  the  Endemian 
Ethics),  Dicsearchus  of  Messana,  Aristoxenus 
of  Tarentum,  and  Strato  of  Lampsacus ;  among 
the  later  Peripatetics  are  preserved  the  names 
of  Glycon  of  Troas,  Hieronymus  of  Rhodes,  &c 
It  wciuld  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  so 
elaborate  a  system  as  that  of  Aristotle  should 
have  received  any  important  addition  to  ita 
leading  doctrines  at  the  hands  of  his  followers. 
They  contented  themselves  either  with  defend- 
ing and  inteipreting  their  mastet^s  doctrines, 
or  with  applying  his  method  to  the  explanation 
of  natural  philosophy.  Under  their  hands  his 
system  seems  to  have  degenerated  into  a  species 
of  empirical  materialism,  a  scheme  as  widely 
at  variance  with  his  genuine  doctrines  as  was 
the  dry  scholastic  formalism  which  in  the 
dark  ages  also  passed  for  his  philosophy.  (For 
notices  of  the  later  Peripateties,  see  Cicero, 
Acad.  Qumet.,  and  Be  Fnabue,  e.  t.  ;  Lactant. 
De  Ird  Dei,  c  x. ;  Plutardi,  De  Selcrtii,  ^k.) 
The  Peripatetic  school  produced  no  men  of" 
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Qote  aft«r  iti  great  founder,  which  is  at- 
tributable to  the  current  of  free  speculation 
being  shadded  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
whose  dogmas  it  was  content  to  illustrate  with- 
out daring  eTer  to  impugn  them ;  and  in  this  i 
respect  its  spirit  was  remarkably  contrasted 
with  the  scepticism  of  the  new  Academy. 
(Bitterns  BUtory  of  Ancunt  Philosophy,  book 
IX.  ch.  L)    [AuaroTBLiAir  Phxlosopht.J 

Peripeteia  (Gr.  a  sudden  revirting).  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle  (Poet,  ii.  1),  a  condition  or 
circumstance  of  the  drama,  being  a  change  of 
fortune  from  happiness  to  misery,  or  the  re- 
verse, which  takes  place  in  the  situation  of  the 
principal  pejsonage.    [Catastbophb  ;  Dbax a.] 

Periplfterj  (£.  v«/»^pcia,  a  eircun\ference). 
In  Geometiy,  the  contour  or  boundary  of  a 
closed  figure ;  ordinarily  it  is  synonymous  with 
perimeter,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  circle,  with 
circumference. 

VerlplinMls  (Gr.).  In  Rhetoric,  the  use 
of  several  words  to  express  the  sense  of  one,  or 
of  a  more  involTed  and  prolix  form  of  ex- 
prestton  to  convey  a  meaning  which  might  be 
adequately  denoted  by  a  shorter  phrase, 

Periptanetam*  In  Astronomy,  the  part 
of  the  orbit  of  a  satellite  in  which  the  satel- 
lite approaches  nearest  to  its  primary.  Thus 
at  penaatumium  the  satellites  of  Saturn  are 
nearest  Saturn.     [Pbbioeb.] 

Perlplne  (Gr.  wtplirXovr,  from  rfpj,  and 
irKim,  I  saiT^  A  circumnavigation.  The  word 
is  used  only  as  the  title  of  some  fragments 
which  remain  to  us  of  narratives  of  voyages  of 
the  classical  ancients.  The  Periplus  of  Hanno 
is  a  Greek  translation  (real  or  supposititious) 
of  an  inscription  said  to  ha\e  been  erected  at 
Carthage  in  memory  of  a  vojrage  along  the 
western  coast  of  Afnca,  respecting  which  much 
discussion  has  arisen  among  modern  geogra- 
phers. The  date  of  this  voyage  is  uncertain, 
out  generally  fixed  by  conjecture  at  400  or  600 
years  before  Christ.  The  Periplus  of  Scylax, 
which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  age  of 
Augustus,  contains  a  succinct  account  of  some 
journeys  along  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Two  works  bearing  the  same  title  pass  under 
the  name  of  Anian,  who  wrote  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ;  the  first  contains  a  de- 
scription of  the  Euxine,  the  second  of  the 
Erythraean  Sea  (Persian  Gulf).  (Sir  G.  Lewis, 
Astronomjf  of  the  Ancients,  454,  604.) 

The  work  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Periplus 
of  Cosmas,  is  the  Topo^aphia,  Christiana  of  a 
merchant  who  in  the  time  of  Justinian  received 
the  name  of  Indioopleustes,  from  his  voyages  in 
the  East  Some  account  of  his  geographical 
theories  may  be  found  in  Gibbon,  Soman 
Empire,  ch.  uvii. ;  and  Lecky,  Bise  and  Progress 
of  baHonalism  in  Europe,  voL  i.  293  &c. 

PeHpnegmoiiy  (Gr.  ittpsrrtvfioifla).  In- 
flammation of  the  luxigs.    [PKSUxoiinA.] 

Peripteral  (Ghr.  v^ftbrr^pot).  In  Architec- 
ture, a  building  surrounded  with  a  wing,  aisle, 
or  passage.  The  wotdperipteral  denoted  those 
Greek  temples  in  which  the  oella  is  surrounded 
by  a  single  row  of  columns,  to  distinguish  them 
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from  the  dipteral,  in  which  two  rows  of  colomns 
surrounded  the  cells. 

Peris.  In  the  Persian  Mythology,  a  class  of 
imaginary  beings  closely  allied  to  the  elves  or 
fairies  of  more  northern  latitudes,  supposed  to 
be  the  descendants  of  the  fallen  angels,  and 
excluded  from  Paradise  till  they  have  made 
atonement  for  their  sins.  This  notion  is  illus- 
trated in  Moore's  poem  of  '  Paradise  and  the 
Peri,'  in  Lalla  Rookh,     [Fai&ibs.] 

Periaoli  (Gr.  wtpiaxtot,  from  vtpt,  and  ffiad, 
shadow).  A  name  applied  by  geographers  to 
the  inhabitants  within  the  arctic  and  antarctic 
circles,  because,  as  the  sun  at  certain  times 
of  the  year  does  not  set  to  them  in  the  course 
of  his  diurnal  revolution,  their  shadows  de- 
scribe an  entire  circumference. 

Perlspena  (Gr.  wtpt,  and  9ir4pfM,  seed). 
In  Botany,  a  term  used  by  some  to  denote  the 
testa  or  skin  of  a  seed,  and  by  others  the  al- 
bumen of  a  seed. 

Periseodaotjla  (Gr.  vcpi^cr^f,  odd,  and 
9dKTvkos,Jin§/ery  An  order  of  hoofed  Gyren- 
cephalate  mammalia  with  functional  toes  on  the 
hind  foot,  of  uneven  number,  as  one  or  three, 
and  which  have  a  simple  stomach  and  an  enorm- 
ous or  complex  OBCura.  The  order  has  existed 
from  the  flocene  period  to  the  present  day.  It 
comprises  the  following  genera,  the  fossil  forms 
being  marked  in  italics,  and  those  with  the 
typical  diphyodont  dentition  with  an  asterisk. 
Rhinoceros,  Acerotherium,  Hyrax,  Etasmothe^ 
rium,  Hyeterotherium,  Tapirus,  HarUtnus,  Pla- 
tygonus,  *  Coryphodon,  Lophiodon,  *Pachy- 
nolophus,  *Pliolophu^,  *  Hyracoiherium,  Ste- 
noffnathus,  (?)  *Anehilopus,  * Lophiotherium, 
Tapirulus,  Listriod4*n,  *  PaUsotherium,  J^ropa* 
Udotherium,  Paloplcfherium,  *  Anchiiherium, 
*  Hipparion,  Equus.  Jfaerauchenia. 

Perletaltlo  (Gi'.  x9pierm\Tuc6s,  compress- 
ing).  A  term  applied  to  the  peculiar  motion 
of  the  intestines,  l>y  which  their  contents  are 
gradually  propelled  from  one  end  of  the  canal 
to  the  other. 

Pertoterite  (Gr.  wepurr^pd,  a  j^yeon).  A 
varietv  of  Albite  from  Bathnrst  in  Canada; 
so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  iridescent 
play  of  colours  to  the  hues  of  a  pigeon's  neck. 

Peristome  (Gr.  wpt,  and  trr^/tOy  a  mouth). 
The  fringe  of  teeth  seen  round  the  edge  of 
the  cup  in  the  capsule  of  a  Moss,  when  the  lid 
is  broken  off.  The  teeth  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed are  various  in  number  and  character. 

Peristomes  (Gr.  wpt,  and  cr6iM,  a  mouth)» 
The  name  of  a  family  of  Pectinibranchiata 
Gastropods,  including  those  species  in  which 
the  shells  have  the  margin  of  the  aperture  or 
mouth  unbroken  and  continuous. 

Perlstjliam  (Gr.  vt^r^ior,  from  w9p(, 
and  oriKot,  a  oMumn),  In  Architecture,  a 
court,  square,  or  cloister,  with  columns  on  three 
sides.  In  peristylia  with  columns  on  each  of 
the  four  sides,  the  range  towards  the  south  is 
frequently  higher  than  the  rest.  This  species 
was  called  a  Bhodian  peristylium. 

PerltonsnuB  (Gr.  w^pirSHuop,  from  irrpt- 
rdrm,  I  stretch  round).    The  membrane  which 
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fenvelopes  the  HbdomiDAl  viscera,  and  lines  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Hence  also  perifonitiSj 
OP  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  membrane. 

Ferltrooblimi  (Or.  wtptrpSxtov,  from  ircpf, 
and  rpix»,  I  run).  In  Mechanics,  a  wheel  or 
circular  frame  of  wood,  fixed  upon  a  cylinder 
or  axle,  round  which  a  rope  is  wound.  The 
wheel  and  cylinder  being  movable  about  a 
common  axis,  a  power  applied  to  the  wheel  will 
rHise  a  weight  attached  to  the  rope  with  so 
much  the  greater  advantage  as  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
cylinder.  This  mechanical  power  is  called  the 
aans  in  pcritrochio ;  the  windlass  and  capstan 
are  constructed  on  the  same  principle. 

Fmriwlnkle  (Fr.  pervenche).  The  common 
name  for  Vinca,  a  genus  of  Apocynaceous  plants, 
comprising  but  few  species.  K.  major,  minor, 
and  herbacea,  are  amongst  the  more  interesting 
of  hardy  perennials  adapted  for  rockwork. 

Pebiwinille.  In  Zoology,  the  lAttorina 
lUtorea  of  Lamarck,  a  shell  which  is  found  on 
the  shores  of  all  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe. 
Much  variation  exists  amongst  the  individuals 
of  the  species,  as  to  the  relative  developement 
of  the  spire,  and  of  the  lip,  and  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  shell. 

Peijary  (lAt  perjurium).  In  Law,  the 
taking  of  a  wilful  &lse  oath  or  affirmation,  by 
a  witness  lawfully  required  to  depose  the  truth 
in  a  matter  of  some  consequence  to  the  point  in 
question.  A  false  oath,  therefore,  taken  before 
no  court,  or  before  a  court  incompetent  to  try 
the  issue  in  (question,  does  not  constitute  the 
offence  of  perjury  at  common  law.  But  many 
statutes  provide  that  a  false  oath  or  declaration 
made  on  some  specified  occasions  or  for  some 
particular  purposes  shall  be  considered  to  be 
perjury,  and  punishable  accordingly.  Penury 
IS  a  misdemeanour  at  common  law,  ana  by 
several  statutes  punishable  b^  fine  and  im* 
prisonment,  and  by  penal  servitude  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  seven  years. 

Perkunos.  One  of  the  chief  divinities  of 
ancient  Prussia,  who,  together  with  Rikollos 
and  Potrimpos,  formed  the  Trinity  of  the 
Slavonic  nations.  He  was  regarded  as  the  god 
of  the  elements;  and  his  worship  extended 
to  Russia,  Poland,  and  Bohemia.  (Grimm's 
Deutsche  Mythdoffie.) 

Perllte.  A  mineralogical  synonym  for 
Pearl-stone. 

Pamuuieiit  4kzes«  At  any  point  of  a 
body,  permanent  axes  are  the  axes  around  each 
of  which,  if  the  body  be  caused  to  rotate,  the 
centrifugal  forces  thus  generated  will  either 
be  in  equilibrium  or  have  a  simple  resultant 
passing  through  that  point.  They  coincide 
with  the  principal  axes  at  the  point.  When  the 
latter  point  itself  coincides  with  the  centre  of 
gravity,  the  centrifugal  forces  will  also  balance 
each  other  as  to  effects  of  translation,  and  thus 
the  rotation-axis  will  remain  unchanged  during 
the  whole  motion. 

PermABeBt  miiite*  Sulphate  of  baryta, 
when  used  as  a  pigment.  It  is  not,  like  white 
kad,  liable  to  discolouration. 
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Pemuuiffaiile  Aeld»  called  Oxso  1 
maarwilo  Add.  A  compound  of  two  atoms 
of  manganese  with  seven  atoms  of  oxygen.  It 
has  been  obtained  in  carmine  red  acicular  crys- 
tals.  Its  salts  are  of  a  fine  red  or  purple  hne. 

Permlaa.  This  name  was  given  by  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  and  has  been  ae^pted  bv 
most  geologists  in  various  parts  of  the  worlci, 
as  a  convenient  designation  for  rocks  forming 
the  uppermost  of  the  great  palaeozoic  series, 
and  appearing,  in  England,  to  pass  by  almost 
insensible  gradations  into  the  beds  of  the  new 
red  sandstone  belonging  to  the  mesozoic  or 
secondary  period. 

Russia,  in  that  part  of  eastern  Europe  wtich 
contained  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Perm,  af- 
forded to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  large  and 
well-worked  fossiliferous  rocks,  having  definite 
mineral  characters,  which  enabled  him  to  draw 
a  line  of  demarcation  not  so  clear  elsewhere, 
but  stdScient  to  serve  as  a  useful  guide  when 
once  identified. 

The  Permian  series  includes  in  England,  (1) 
the  magnesian  limestone,  which  directly  under- 
lies the  new  red  sandstone,  to  which  it  is  gene- 
rally though  not  always  unconformable,  and  (2) 
a  series  of  sandstones,  called  the  lower  new  red 
sandstone,  passing  into  the  coal  measures ;  and 
often  containing  fossil  vegetation  of  the  eoal 
period. 

In  Germany  there  is  a  series  of  beds  of  the 
same  age,  but  in  which  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone is  represented  by  some  peculiar  mag- 
nesian deposits  much  more  shaly  than  in 
England,  and  these  overlie  a  remarkable  bi- 
tuminous shale,  containing  numerous  fossil  re- 
mains of  fishes,  and  much  copper  ore,  worked 
at  Mansfeld  in  Thuringia.  Below  this  is  a 
sandstone  not  unlike  that  of  England. 

The  Russian  representatives  of  these  beds 
occupy  a  tract  measuring  seven  hundred  miles 
in  one  direction  by  four  hundred  in  another, 
in  a  trough  of  carboniferous  limestone.  Thf>y 
are  fossiliferous,  including  rocks  and  fossils 
identical  with  those  of  our  own  magnesian 
limestone  and  the  German  bituminous  schist. 
They  also  contain  curious  remains  of  reptiles 
like  some  that  have  been  found  near  BristoL 

Besides  reptiles  and  fishes,  the  rocks  of  this 
period  contain  numerous  shells  and  oorals, 
which  are  characteristic  and  peculiar.     [Mach 

NBSIAN  LnCBSTOIOi  ;  EUFFBB  SCRIBKBR.] 

Permit  (Lat.  permitto,  I  allow).  An  order 
or  written  permission  ftom  an  officer  of  th» 
customs,  authorising  the  removal  of  goods, 
subject  to  excise  duties,  from  one  place  to 
another. 

PermiEtaiits  (Lat.  permutantes,  p&rt.  of 
permuto,  /  change).  In  Algebra,  functiona 
which  include  commutants  and  determinants* 
as  well  as  other  functions  of  a  like  kind. 
To  give  a  simple  example : 

denotes  a  permutant  in  which  the  symbol  V 
with  its  suffixes  may  represent  any  quantity 
whatever  dependent  upon  the  arrangement  of 
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these  suffixes,  and  the  signs  of  the  successive 
terms  follow  the  ordinary  ntle  of  signs,  [Rxjlh 
OF  Signs.]  If  V|,j,k  denote  the  product  a\  aj  ak, 
the  permutant  becomes  a  determinant.  Papers 
on  Permutants  and  Commutants  by  Professors 
Sylvester  and  Cayley  will  be  found  in  the  Cam, 
and  Dub.  Math.  Journal,  vols.  vi.  and  vii. 

Permutatioiui  (Lat  permutatio,  from 
muto,  I  change).  In  Algebra,  the  different  ar- 
rangements that  can  be  made  of  a  number  of 
objects  by  changing  their  order.  Thus  a  be, 
bca,cab,acb,oaCfCbaf  are  the  six  possible 
3rmutations  of  three  letters.  The  number  of 
different  permutations  that  can  be  made  of  n 
different  letters  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
first  n  numerals  1,  2,  3,  .  .  n.  This  number, 
which  is  always  even,  is  often  expressed  by  the 
symbol  n\.    When  the  objects,  or  letters,  are 

not  all  different,  the  number  of  distinct  permu- 
tations is,  of  course,  diminished.  If  there  are 
jpi  of  one  kind,  p^  of  another,  p^  of  a  third,  and 
so  on,  the  number  of  permutations  can  be 

n  I 
easily  shown  to  be     __ — ' 

Thus  from  the  word  ecclesiastical,  which  con- 
tains 14  letters,  two  of  which  are  a,  two  e, 
two  I,  two  f,  two  s,  and  three  c, 

HI 
21  2^21  2, '£  =*«*063600  different  words, 

pronounceable  and  unpronounceable,  could  be 
formed.  For  another  application  of  this  for- 
mula, see  MuLTiNOMiAi.  Thsobex. 

In  many  algebraical  enquiries,  as  for  instance 
in  the  theory  of  determinants,  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  examine  more  closely  the  mode  in 
which  any  permutation  of  a  group  of  symbols 
may  be  obtained  from  the  primitive  arrange- 
ment.    Cramer,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Analyse 
des  lAgnes  Courbes,  divides  the  permutations  of 
a    given    set   of    imnbols    into    two  equally 
numerous  classes ;  those  of  the  one  class  con- 
tain an  odd  and  those  of  the  other  an  even 
number  of  displacements ;  it  being  understood 
that  any  two  symbols  in  a  permutation  give 
rise  to  a  displacement  if  their  order  of  sequence 
is  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  same  two  symbols 
in  the  primitive  arrangement.    Thus,  taking 
the  first  six  numerals  in  their  natural  order 
as  a  primitive  arrangement,  the  permutation 
251463  would  contain  six  displacements,  viz. 
(2,  1),  (5,  1),  (5,  4X  (6,  3),  (4,  3)  and  (6,  3), 
but  241663  only  five  ;  so  that  the  two  permuta- 
tions would  belong  to  opposite  classes.    Every 
interchange  of  two  symbols  changes  (he  class  of 
the  permutation,    'tims  A.g'RhC  and  A  A  B 
g  C  are  necessarily  permutations  of  opposite 
classes,  if  g  and  h  denote  any  two  symbols 
whatever  in  their  natural  order,  and  A,B,C, 
any  groups  of  symbols.      For,  neglecting  the 
displacements  arising  from  the  symbols  in  A 
aind  C  as  being  common  to  both  permutations, 
the  first  will   contain  (/5— /5,)  +  /8,  additional 
displacements  if,  of  the  /S  symbols  in  B,  jB,  are 
greater  than  g^  and  iS,  greater  than  A;  and 
Vol.  II.  866 
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the  second  will  contain  1  +  (fi—fi^  +  B^.  Now  the 
difference  between  these  numbers  of  displace- 
ments is  2  (iSi-iSs)^!}  which  is  necessarily 
an  odd  number.  From  this  it  follows  that 
in  whatever  way  one  permutation  may  be  ob- 
tained from  another  by  repeated  interchanges  of 
two  symbols,  the  number  of  such  interchanges 
must  be  constantly  even  or  constantly  odd. 

A  cyclical  permutation  of  any  group  of  sym- 
bols is  obtained  by  replacing  each  symbol  by 
the  next  following  one,  and  the  last  by  the 
first ;  thus  be  d  ais^  cyclical  permutation  of 
abed.  The  formation  of  a  cyclical  permuta- 
tion of  n  symbols  requires  at  least  n—  1  inter- 
changes of  two  symbols,  and  may  always  be 
effected  with  this  number.  Any  permutation 
whatever  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  one 
or  more  cyclical  permutations  of  groups  of 
symbols  taken  from  the  primitive  or  any  other 
arrangement.  Thus  in  obtaining  416263  from 
the  primitive  arrangement,  1  has  been  changed 
to  4,  4  to  2,  and  2  to  the  starting  symbol  1 ; 
again,  3  has  been  changed  to  6,  and  6  to  3 ;  and 
lastlv,  6  has  been  left  unchanged.  Counting 
the  last  as  one,  therefore,  416253  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  three  cyclical  permutations  of 
three,  two,  and  one  symbols  respectively.  The 
minimum  number  of  interchanges  required, 
therefore,  in  the  formation  of  this  permutation 
from  the  primitive  is  equal  to  (3—  1)  +  (2—  1) 
+  (1-1)  or  (3  +  2  +  l)-3  or  6-3,  i.e.  to  the 
difference  between  the  total  number  of  symbols  and 
the  number  of  cyclical  permutations.  This  law 
is  general,  and  was  first  discovered  by  Cauchy. 
(Jour,  de  r^cole  Polytechnigue.  cab.  17.) 

Pemambuoo  UTood.  The  wood  of  Qes^ 
alpinia  echinata. 

PemanoT'  (Kor.  Fr.  pemer).    In  Law,  tho 
taking  or  receiving  of  rents,  profits,  &c. 
Pernio*    [Chxlbla.in.1 
Peroneal  Mtasole*  (dr.  ircp^ny,  the  fibula). 
Muscles  arising  from  the  fibula,  and  concerned 
in  the  movements  of  the  foot. 

PeroBoepora  (Gr.  'KtpSvfi,  a  pin,  and  tnropd, 
seed).  The  genus  of  microscopic  fungi  to  which 
belongs  the  minute  mould  or  fungus  which  is 
generally  believed  to  cause  the  potato  disease. 
The  Peronospora,  observes  Mr.  Berkeley,  are 
most  active  agents  in  the  destruction  of  vege- 
tables, and  it  is  to  the  ravages  of  P.  infesians 
that  the  potato  murrain  is  due.  The  same 
plant  has  been  called  Botrytis  infestans.  In 
these  fungi,  the  mycelium  creeps  amongst  the 
loose  tissues  of  living  leaves,  ana  rapidly  causes 
their  destruction. 

Peroration  (Lat.  peroratio).  The  con- 
cluding part  of  an  oration,  in  which  either  the 
arguments  of  the  speech  are  recapitulated,  or 
an  appeal  made  to  the  sentiments  or  passions 
of  the  audience, 

Perowekine.  A  mincralogical  synonym 
for  Tetraphyline. 

Perowekite  or  PeroAkite.  A  titanat^ 
of  lime,  found  in  cubes  of  an  iron -black  colour 
in  chlorite  slate  at  Achmatowsk  in  the  Ural,  and 
at  Schelingen  in  the  Kaiserstuhl.  Named  after 
count  von  Perowski. 
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Parozlda«  The  highest  degree  of  oxidise- 
ment  of  which  a  metal  op  other  substance  is 
susceptible  without  becoming  an  acid. 

VerpendlOQlar  (Lat.  perpendiculum,  a 
plumb4ine).  In  Fortification,  a  line  drawn 
perpendicularly  from  the  point  of  bisection  of 
the  exterior  side,  towards  the  place. 

Pbbpbndicuiab.  In  Geometry,  a  straight 
line  is  said  to  be  perpendicular  to  another 
straight  line  when  the  adjacent  angles  formed 
by  their  intersection  are  equal,  and,  conse- 
quently, each  is  a  right  angle.  A  straight  line 
is  perpendicular  to  a  curve  at  a  given  point 
when  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  to  the 
curve  at  that  point.  In  this  case  the  perpen- 
dicular is  usually  called  a  normal  to  the  curve. 
[Normal.]  A  straight  line  is  perpendicular  to 
a  plane  wnen  it  is  at  right  angles  with  every 
straight  line  in  the  plane  passing  through  the 
point  of  intersection.  A  plane  is  perpendicular 
to  a  plane  when  any  straight  line  in  the  first, 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  common  inter- 
section of  the  two  planes,  is  also  perpendicular 
to  the  second  plane. 

Perpendt  Stone.  In  Architecture,  a  stone 
that  goes  through  the  walls,  and  is  dressed  on 
both  sides  as  a  common  jpiece  of  ashlar.  The 
French  term  purpaiffne  is  used  to  express  the 
heading  course  of  the  bond ;  but  in  England, 
it  seems  to  have  been  restricted  to  stones 
appearing  in  the  two  faces  of  the  walls,  with  a 
dressed  face  on  either  side  under  the  name  of 
perpendt  stone. 

Ferpetnal  SCotloa.  In  Mechanics,  a 
machine  which,  when  set  in  motion,  would  con- 
tinue to  move  for  ever,  or  at  least  until  de- 
stroyed by  the  friction  of  its  ^rts,  without  the 
aid  of  any  exterior  cause.  The  discovery  of 
the  perpetual  motion  has  always  been  a  cele- 
brated problem  in  mechanics,  on  which  many 
ingenious,  though  in  general  iU-instructed,  per- 
sons have  consumed  their  time ;  but^  all  the 
labour  bestowed  on  it  has  proved  abortive.  In 
fjBUJt,  the  impossibility  of  its  existence  has  been 
so  fully  demonstrated  from  the  known  laws  of 
matter  and  of  the  conservation  of  force,  that  it 
is  rather  an  insult  than  a  praise  to  say  of  any- 
one that  he  has  occupied  himself  with  the 
research.  Nevertheless,  the  pursuit  of  the  chi- 
mera has  been  the  cause  of  many  useful 
inventions. 

In  speaking  of  the  perpetual  motion,  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  from  among  the  forces  by  which 
motion  may  be  produced  we  are  to  exclude  not 
only  air  and  water,  but  other  natural  agents, 
as  heat,  atmospheric  changes,  &c  The  only 
admissible  agents  are  the  inertia  of  matter  and 
its  attractive  forces,  which  may  all  be  considered 
of  the  same  kind  as  gravitation. 

It  is  an  admitted  principle  in  philosophy  that 
action  and  reaction  are  equal ;  and  that  when 
motion  is  communicated  froin  one  body  to 
another,  the  first  loses  just  as  much  as  is  gained 
by  the  second.  But  every  moving  body  is  con- 
tinually retarded  by  two  passive  forces,  the 
resistance  of  the  air  and  friction.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  motion  may  be  continued  with- 
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out  diminution,  one  of  two  things  is  neoessaiy — 
either  that  it  be  maintained  by  an  ext-erior  force 
(in  which  case  it  would  cease  to  be  what  we 
understand  by  a  perpetual  motion),  or  that  the 
resistance  of  the  air  and  friction  be  annihilated, 
which  is  physically  impossible.  The  motion 
cannot  be  perpetuated  till  these  retarding  forces 
are  compensated,  and  they  can  only  be  com- 
pensated by  an  exterior  force;  for  the  force 
communicated  to  any  body  cannot  be  greater 
than  the  generating  force,  and  this  is  only 
sufficient  to  continue  the  same  quantity  of 
motion  when  there  is  no  resistance.  To  find 
the  perpetual  motion  is  therefore  a  propofdtioa 
equivalent  to  this :  to  find  a  force  (either  an 
attractive  force,  like  that  of  gravitation  or  mag- 
netism ;  or  an  elastic  force,  that  of  a  spriog  for 
example)  greater  than  itself. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  by  some  arrange- 
ment or  combination  of  mechanical  oontrivanorj; 
a  force  may  be  gained  equal  to  that  which  is  Io$t 
in  overcoming  finction  and  atmospheric  resist- 
ance. This  notion  at  first  mention  appears 
plausible,  and  is  in  fact  that  by  which  inost 
speculators,  have  been  led  astray.  It  is,  how- 
ever, entirely  erroneous  ;  for  by  no  multiplica- 
tion of  forces  or  powers  by  mechanical  accents  can 
the  quantity  of  motion  be  increased.  Whatever 
is  gained  in  power  in  lost  in  time ;  the  quantity 
of  motion  transmitted  by  the  machine  remains 
unaltered. 

Although  the  perpetual  motion  has  been  de- 
monstrated again  and  again  to  be  impossible  on 
any  known  principle  of  mechanics,  projectors  have 
not  thereby  been  deterred  from  the  pursuit.  In 
1775  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pkris  resolvi'd 
not  to  consider  or  admit  into  their  Memoirs  nny 
future  proposal  for  the  discovery  ef  the  perpe- 
tual motion ;  yet  such  appears  to  be  the  seduc- 
tive nature  of  the  subject,  that  innumerable 
schemes,  designs,  and  projects  for  accomplish- 
ing it  have  since  been  put  forward ;  and  tfaen.^ 
are  instances  of  men  of  no  common  attain- 
ments and  reputation,  and  well  versed  moreov«?r 
in  the  principles  of  mechanical  science,  who  have 
been  deceived  by  the  ingenious  frauds  of  char- 
latans and  impostors  into  a  belief  of  its  actual 
discovery.  (Montucla,  Hist,  dea  Math,  tomo 
iii.  p.  813;  Repertory  of  Arts,  vols.  vii.  and 
xiv. ;  London  Journal  of  Arts,  May  1827 ;  Airj-, 
Trans,  of  the  Cambridge  Phil,  Soc.  vol.  iii.  part 
ii. ;  Foppe,  Wunder  aer  Mechanik,  1832  ;  and 
various  papers  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the 
Memoires  de  rAcademie  des  Sciences,  and  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,) 

Ferpatnltsr  (Lat.  perpstuitas).  In  the 
Doctrineof  Annuities,  the  sum  of  money  vhi«-h 
will  purchase  a  certain  annuity  to  continue  for 
ever.  Thus,  money  being  worth  4  per  cent,  the 
value  of  a  perpetual  annuity  of  lOO/.  will  be 
2,600/. 

Pbrpetuitt.  In  Law,  the  continuance,  of 
property  in  a  given  course  of  devolution  fur 
ever  or  for  a  period  beyond  reasonable  limits. 
The  policy  or  English  law  has  always  beoa 
strongly  opposed  to  this,  and  the  present  rulo's 
on  the  subject  have  been  gradually  formed  by  a 
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long  course  of  judicial  decisions.    The  subject 
is  highly  technical,  and  admits  of  distinctions 
too  subtle  for  full  explanation  in  a  short  com- 
pass ;  but  the  general  rule  may  be  stated  to  be, 
that  a  future  or  executory  interest  in  property 
must  be  so  given  as  to  vest  absolutely  in  some 
person  within  the  period  of  a  life  or  lires  in 
being  and  twenty>one  years  afterwards;  and 
any  gift  which  by  j^ossihiliiy  might  not  vest 
within  this  period  will  be  whollv  void  even 
though  in  event  it  may  in  &ct  fall  within  the 
limit.    Thus,  if  a  legacy  is  given  to  one  for 
life  with  remainder  to  such  of  his  children  as 
attain  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  the  gift  to 
the  children  will  be  void  even  if  they  all  attain 
the  age  of  twenty-two  years  in  the  lifetime  of 
their  parent;  and  many  gifts  are  invalidated 
on  similar  grounds.    The  rule  does  not  apply 
to  limitations  of  real.propcrty  preceded  by  an 
estate  tail ;  for,  as  the  tenant  m  tail  has  the 
power  of  acquiring  the  absolute  fee  simple  and 
discharging  the  subsequent  limitations,    the 
remoteness  of  the  event  on  which  they  may  have 
been  intended  to  arise  will  not  affect  their 
validity;   and   gifts  for   charitable  purposes 
(which,  however,  are  subject  to  peculiar  restric- 
tions of  their  own)  are  also  excepted  from  the 
rule.  With  respect  to  contingent  remainders  in 
an  entail,  there  is  usually  said  to  be  a  further 
restriction,  embodied  in  the  maxim  that  no  re- 
mainder can  be  given  to  an  unborn  child  followed 
by  a  remainder  to  any  of  the  issue  of  such  unborn 
child ;  but  whether  this  restriction  is  merely 
an  example  of  the  rule  against  perpetuities, 
or  an  independent  rule,  is  a  point  as  yet  hardly 
settled.    (Williams   On  Real  Property,  p.  254.) 
Attempts  to  accumulate  the  income  of  property 
for  the  benefit  of  a  future  owner  have  been  fur- 
ther restruned  by  the  Thellusson  Act  (39  &  40 
Geo.  III.  c.  98),  which  forbids  the  accumulation 
of  income  for  any  longer  period  than  the  life  of 
the  settlor,  or  twenty-one  years  from  his  death, 
or  the  minority  of  some  person  who  if  of  full 
age  would  be  entitled  to  the  income  in  question. 
The  Act  does  not  apply  to  provision  for  paying 
debts  or  raising  portions.     Perpetual  settle- 
ments of  estates  have  been  in  some  cases,  such 
as  those  of  Blenheim  and  Strathfieldsaye,  estab- 
lished by  Act  of  Parliament^  usually  as  a  re- 
ward for  great  public  services. 

Verpeyn  "UTall.  A  pier,  buttl^BSS,  or  other 
support,  projecting  from  a  vertical  ifall  to  receive 
the  thrust  of  a  beam,  or  of  a  roof,  ^c. ;  this  would 
be  built  in  perpendt  ashlar. 

Pciplcnaa  IBITood.  A  French  name  for  the 
wood  of  Cdtis  australis* 

Verry  (Lat.  pirum,  a  pear),  A  fermented 
liquor  made  from  pears,  in  the  same  manner  as 
cider  from  apples.  The  pears  best  fitted  for 
producing  perry  are  exceedingly  harsh  and  tart ; 
but  the  liquor  is  pleasant  and  wholesome. 

Versea  (6r.  wtpa4a,).  A  geous  of  Lauracea^ 
containing  the  Avocada  or  AUig^tor  Pear.  This 
tree,  P.  yratissima,  which  is  common  in  the  West 
Indies  and  tropical  America,  grows  to  a  mode- 
rate size,  and  bears  large  pear-shaped  fruits, 
which  are  highly  esteemea  in  the  countries 
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where  they  are  produced,  though  not  at  first 
relished  by  strangers.  They  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  buttery  or  marrow-like  pulp,  which 
is  eaten  with  spice,  lime-juice^  or  pepper  and 
saltw  They  also  yield  oil.  The  seeds  are  used 
for  marking  linen,  as  they  leave  an  indelible 
black  stain. 

PemeontioiiB(Lat.  persecutio,  from,  sequor. 
I  follow).  The  name  by  which  several  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church  are  distin- 
guished. The  persecutions  which  occurred  in 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  originated 
in  the  desire  of  the  Gentile  nations  to  suppress 
the  Christian  faith.  On  the  accession  of  Con- 
stantine  to  the  throne  of  the  Western  world, 
these  persecutions  ceased ;  and  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  church  is  disfigured  by  persecu- 
tions raised  by  the  more  powerful  agamst  tho 
weaker  of  the  Christian  sects. 

In  his  HUtory  of  Rationalism  in  Europe 
(i.  360,  ii.  97,  &c.),  Mr.  Lecky  asserts  that  per- 
secution is  the  logical  and  necessary  result  of 
the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation,  and  that  the 
man  who  'with  realising  earnestness'  believes 
this  doctrine  *  will  habitually  place  the  dog- 
matic above  the  moral  element  of  religion ;  he 
will  justify,  or  at  least  very  slightly  condemn, 
pious  frauds  or  other  immoral  acts  that  sup- 
port his  doctrines,  .  .  .  and  he  will,  above  all, 
manifest  a  constant  tendency  to  persecution.' 

Peivephond.  In  Greek  Mythology,  4 
daughter  of  Zbus  and  D&a^&a :  but  the  name 
occurs  in  many  forms,  as  Persephassa,  Perse- 
phatta,  &c,  the  first  part  of  the  word  reappear- 
ing in  PansKus.  The  stoiy  of  her  abduction  by 
Hadbs  or  Polydegmon,  while  she  was  playing 
in  the  fields  of  Enna,  of  the  woeful  wanderings 
of  D^mSt^r  in  search  of  her  daughter,  and  of 
her  sojourn  in  the  house  of  Keleos  atEleusis,  is 
told  in  the  beautiful  Homeric  hymn  to  DSmSti§r, 
which  relates  how  Hades  was  compelled  to  part 
with  Persephond  for  six  months  of  each  year, 
and  how  she  is  compelled  to  return  to  him  by 
having  eaten  the  pomegranate  seed. 

This  legend,  which  is  not  noticed  in  the 
Iliad  or  Odyssey,  was  localised  in  many  othec 
places  besides  the  Sicilian  Enna ;  but  the  story 
resolves   itself  spontaneously  into    mythical 

?hrases  which  told  of  the  change  of  seasons, 
'he  abduction  of  Persephon6  grew  out  of  ex- 
pressions which  spoke  of  the  departure  of 
summer.  Her  abode  in  Hades  is  the  hiding 
of  the  earth^s  treasures  in  cheerless  Nifelheim, 
the  land  of  the  Nifiungs  or  children  of  the  mist 
[NKPHBiJn>  during  the  slumber  of  the  beautiful 
maiden  (for  Persephon^  is  eroedally  called 
Kor6,  the  girt)  rouna  whom  is  coued  the  serpent 
Fafnir.  Her  return  is  the  reawakening  of 
this  fair  maiden,  who  can  be  roused  by  the 
touch  of  one  brave  knight  alone,  the  invincible 
SiOTTBDB,  or  Chzysaor,  or  Peusbus. 

The  mystical  theories  of  the  Orphics  did 
some  violence  to  this  simple  tale.  Kepresent- 
ing  Persephond  as  the  all-pervading  goddess 
who  produces  and  destroys  everything,  they 
identified  her  with  Isis,  Rhea,  G6,  Hecate, 
Pandora,  and  other  mythical  beings,  and  made 
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her  the  mother  of  Diomrsos,  Zagbeos,  and 
lacchufl.     [Bacchus.] 

PeraeiM  (Gr.  tke  destroyer).  In  Ghreek 
Mythology,  the  son  of  the  golden  shower  and 
of  Dana^,  daughter  of  Acrisios,  king  of  Argos. 
The  main  substance  of  the  myths  of  Perseus, 
although  the  incidents  vary  in  different  versions, 
is  as  follows. 

Before  his  birth,  the  Delphian  onicle  had  I 
announced  that  if  Dana<^  had  a  son,  he  would  , 
be  the  slayer  of  his  grandfather  Acrisios,  who 
accordingly  shut  up  Danae  in  a  strong  tower. 
But  Zeus   entered  in   the  form  of  a  golden 
shower,  and  Danad,   becoming  the  mother  of 
Perseus,  was  with  the  infant  thrown  into  the 
sea  in  a  chest,  which  the  winds  carried  to  the  | 
island  of  Seriphos.     There  they  were  found  by  | 
Dictys,  and  brought  before  the  kingPolydectes, 
who,  failing  to  win  the  love  of  Dana^,  treated  ' 
her  with  great  cruelty,  and  to  punish  her  sent 
Perseus  to  bring  the  head  of  the  mortal  gorgon. 
[Medusa.]     To  enable  him  to  do  this,  Athena 
gave  Perseus  a  mirror  by  means  of  which  he 
might  slay  the  gorgon  without  looking  on  her 
face,  which,  if  seen,  would  turn  him  into  stone. ' 
Hermes  also  gave  him  the  sword  of  Apollo ' 
Chrysaor   [Pboasus],  while  from    the  ocean  | 
njmphs,  to  whom  he  had  compelled  the  Graiae  , 
to  guide  him,  he  received  the  winged  sandals, 
and  the  helmet  of  Hades,  which  rendered  the 
wearer  invisible.    Thus  armed,  he  entered  the 
gorgon  land  in  the  far  west,  slew  Medusa,  and 
putting  her  head  in  a  bag,  likewise  gi^v^n  to 
him  by  the  nvmphs,  escaped  from  her  sisters, 
who  pursued  him  as  he  hastened  to  the  gardens 
of  the  Htfbrbobeaks.    From  this  peaceful  re- 
gion he  wandered  on  into  -Ethiopia  (the  brilliant 
land),  and  there  rescued  Andromeda  from  the 
sea-monster,  and  married  her  in  spite  of  Phi- 
neus,  before  whom  he  unveiled  the  fatal  head  of 
the  gorgon.     But  there  was  more  work  yet 
to  be  done  by  the  head  of  Medusa,  which  had 
turned  Atlas  into  a  mountain.    With  Andro- 
meda Perseus  returned  to  Seriphos,  and  there 
at  a    banquet    displayed    the    gorgon's    face 
before   Polvdectes,   who    with  his  supporters 
was  turned   into  stone.     Perseus  then  made 
Bictys  king,  and  giving  the  sandals  and  hel- 
met to  Hermes,  surrendered  the  gorgon*s  head 
to  Athena,  who  placed  it  on  her  shield.    As 
Perseus    approached    Argos    from    Seriphos, 
Acrisios,   remembering  the  Pythian  warning, 
fled  to  Larissa,  whither  Perseus  followed  him, 
to  persuade  him  to  return.    There  in  some 
games  Perseus  accidentally  killed  Acrisios,  and, 
in  grief  for  what  he  had  done,  gave  up  Argos  to 
his  kinsman  Mi3gHpenthes,  and  received  from 
him  the  throne  of  Tiryns,  where  he  died. 
'    This  dynastic  legend  of  the  Perseid»  the 
men  of  Argos  pegarded  as  a  history  essentially 
distinct  from  the  dynastic  legends  of  Athens 
and  Thebes.     In  reality,  all  three  are  different 
Versions  of  the  Same  tale.     Like  Theseus,  the 
hero  of  Attica,  and  CEdiwjs,  the  hero  of  Thebes, 
Perseus  is  a  destroyer,   both  purposely  and 
against  his  will.    His  slaughter  of  Medusa  and 
the  sea-monster  answers  to  the  destruction  of 
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the  MiNOTAUB  by  Theseus  and  of  the  Sphtn-^ 
by  (Edipus;  and  as  he  unwittingly  slays 
Acrisios,  so  Theseus  unknowingly  causes  the 
death  of  iBlgeus,  and  (Edipus  kills  Lai't^,  not 
knowing  him  to  be  his  father.  The  nair:-- 
Perseus,  again,  has  the  same  force  with  that  -}: 
Apollo,  the  slayer  of  the  serpent  Python ;  an«ht 
his  labours  are  forced  on  him  by  the  cowapily 
Polydectes  (a  name  which  mcaUs  that  of  l\n\- 
degmon,  a  synonym  for  Hades),  so  also  v.> 
Heracles  forced  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  m-a^ 
Eurystheus,  and  Apollo  was  compelled  to  s»  rr- 
as  a  bondsman  in  the  house  of  Admetus.  I: 
Perseua  is  the  son  of  Dana^  and  the  gt/i<l  2 
shower,  so  is  Theseus  the  child  of  .£thra.  v 
pure  air,  and  Phoebus  springs  to  life  and  iu :' 
(Lyk^en^s,  tke  light-born)  in  Delos,  or  ii; 
OsTTOiA,  the  morning  land.  The  restorat  ■-:: 
of  Bana^  to  Argos,  after  his  great  toil  is  d*  >: ' . 
is  the  restoration  of  I0I6  to  Heracles,  of  A:iri- 
gon©  to  (Edipus,  of  Penelop^  to  Odys*'  C'- 
Perseus,  Heracles,  Bellerophon,  Kephaloe,  Oij  - 
seus,  all  journey  from  the  east  to  the  west ;  t  i 
have  invincible  weapons,  which  none  but  thrm- 
selves  can  wield.  The  golden  sandals  of  Prr- 
sens  answer  to  the  golden  chariot  of  H^li*, 
and  the  golden  armour  which  bears  Achilles  liV- 
a  bird  upon  the  wing,  (//t^  xix.  386.)  Wh  • 
the  faint  and  neutral  character  of  Danjai  i> 
repeated  in  Lftro  the  mother  of  Phopbns.  in 
Alcm^nd  the  mother  of  Heracles,  in  Hecj^  ^ 
the  mcyther  of  Paris,  and  in  locast^  (Joo-a>M 
the  mother  and  wife  of  CBdipus,  the  exp»»>i!r 
of  Perseus  on  the  sea  is  only  one  form  of  !:. 
(^eal  through  which  all  the  solar  heroes  h^\<: 
to  pass  in  their  infancy. 

Perseus.  One  of  the  forty-eight  const.  I b- 
tions,  situated  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

PerseTeranee  (Lat.  perseverantia).  la 
Theology,  the  continuance  of  the  elect  in  3 
state  of  grace  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  wh:'  ':\ 
according  to  some  theologians,  must  alwaT»  -■ 
the  case  with  him  who  has  once  been  trj  v 
called  into  such  a  state.  Since  God  is  ri^^  r- 
sented  as  the  image  of  perfection  and  imm  J..- 
bility  in  Himself,  so,  it  is  argued,  having  'r.-^ 
begun  the  preparation  of  a  human  being  i.^  1 
blessed  eternity,  He  will  not  leave  His  wotv 
unfinished;  but  the  person  concerned  mn-- 
necessarily  persevere  to  the  end  in  a  statr  . :' 
acceptance,  under  the  absolute  decree  of  whi- !. 
he  was  originally  elected  unto  life. 

Perstan  Berries.  The  berries  of  t-- 
"Rhamnua  infectoriuSf  called  in  France  ^' ■  > 
d* Avignon.  They  are  used  by  calico-ppinter^:ir  . 
dyers,  as  a  source  of  a  yellow  colouring  matt'.r. 
which  has  been  tolled  Rhamnine. 

Vemian  IVbeeL    In  Mechanics,  a  c^^r- 
trivance  for  raising  water  to  some  height  al  •  ^ 
the  level  of  a  stream.    In  the  rim  of  a  wh- 
turned  by  the  stream  a  number  of  stroosr  \-  - 
are  fixed,  from  which  buckets  are  suspeciit^L 
As  the  wheel  turns,  the  buckets  on  one  si^lt-  l" 
down  into  the  stream,  where  they  are  fiil-i. 
and  return  up  full  on  the  other  side  till  t*  -  •• 
reach  the  top.     Here  an  obstacle  is  plaortl  i ; 
such  a  position  that  the  buckets  successiTe!;. 
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sirike  agsioBt  it  and  are  ovenel,  and  the 
water  emptied  into  a  trough.  Aa  the  water 
can  aeter  be  miBed  by  this  means  higher  than 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  it  a  obnoua  that 
this  rude  machine  ie  capable  of  onlj  a  very 
limited  applttstion.  SoDietimes  the  wheel  is 
muds  to  raise  the  water  only  to  the  height  of 
the  axis.  In  this  case,  instead  of  buckets,  the 
spokes  are  made  hollow,  and  bent  into  such  a 
form  that  when  they  dip  into  the  water  it  runs 
into  Uiem,  and  is  thus  eonveyed  to  a  boi  on  the 
axle,  whence  it  is  emptied  intoa  cistern.  Such 
whceli  are  in  eommon  use  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  and  elsewhere. 

FersIaMnea  (Lat.  persisto,  Z  continue). 
la  Optics,  this  term  signiSes  the  domtion  of 
the  impression  of  light  on  the  rutina  after  the 
luminooB  object  has  disappeared.  The  per- 
siatvnco  on  the  human  retina  is  about  otie- 
tPQlh  of  a  second.  Thus,  if  a  lighted  turoh 
is  whirled  round  rapidly,  a  coDtiauous  circle 
of  light  is  seen.  A  great  number  of  illu- 
sions of  the  same  kind,  as  the  aogmentation  of 
the  apparent  volume  of  a  muMcal  chord  when 
in  Tibrution,  the  luminous  train  accompanjing 
a  fatting  meteor,  &c.,  are  explained  by  this 
property  of  vision ;  and  it  has  been  ingeniously 
applied  by  Professor  Whealstone  to  measure 
the  Telocity  of  electric  light, 
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_  trtr.  According  to  the 
division  reoo^ised  by  obt  law,  pecsonal  pro- 
perty was  originally  considered  to  consist  of 
goods  and  chatteU  (derived  from  the  hnrbaroQe 
Idtin  word  ealaUum),  sa  distinguished  from 
the  'lands,  lenemenla,  and  hereditaments'  of 
which  real  property  w»s  composed,  [Rbu. 
PRoFinTT.]  The  primary  division  was  lui' 
duubiedly  into  thiiigt  moTable  and  immo- 
vable. In  process  of  time,  however,  certain 
estates  or  interests  in  land  grew  up  which 
were  unknown  to  the  feudal  system,  and 
could  not  conveniently  be  subjected  to  its 
rules.  Such  were  leasee  for  years,  which, 
being  considered  as  chatttb,  yet  of  a  rnal 
nature,  were  denominatfd  ehatttlt  real, 
Besides  chattels  real,  personal  property  is 
said  to  be  eitler  m  pattruion  or  tn  action. 
The  first  class  of  objects  includes  everylhiug 
comprehended  under  goods  and  chattels, 
ready  money  and  stock,  or  such  animals  as  are 
the  subjects  of  property:  the  second  class  are 
1(^11y  termed  chutes  or  things  M  action,  and 
are  defined  to  be  things  to  which  a  man  has  a 
bare  ridit  without  any  occupation,  the  posses- 
sion whereof  may  be  recovered  by  a  suit  or 
action  at  law.  Of  this  class,  therefore,  are  all 
debla.  and  the  securities  for  them,  \ia\ea>  thcso 
securities  attach  on  land,  in  which  case,  how- 
ever, although  real  property  in  law,  they  an 
in  eqnity  considered  as  mere  accessories  to  the 
debts  secured.  Sumsof  money  due  on  bond,on 
bills  of  exchange,  and  promissory  notes,  property 
in  the  funds  or  in  public  companies,  all  fall 
within  this  compiehensive  class,  which,  ori- 
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ginaU;;  so  trifling  as  («  be  hardly  noticed  iut 

early  jurisprudence,  now  comprehends  by  far 
the  greater  part  in  value  of  the  movable 
property  of  our  commercial  community.  The 
subjects  of  personal  property  are  distinguiahed 
from  real  property  by  being  imaffected  by  the 
feudal  rules  of  tenure,  by  being  alienable  by 
methods  allogeiher  different,  by  passing  in 
the  first  inataace  to  the  executors  when  be- 
ithed  by  will,  and  by  devolving,  on  their 
owner's  intestacy,  not  on  his  heir,  but  on  an. 
administrator  appointed  by  the  Court  aC  Pro- 
hat«,  by  whom  they  are  distributed  amongst 
tbe  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased.  (Williams, 
On  Prrtonal  Propirty.) 

Versonata  (Lat.  persona,  a  maiJi).  In 
Botany,  a  term  applied  to  that  form  of  mono- 
petalouB  corolla,  in  which  the  limb  is  unequally 
divided  in  a  two-lipped  manner,  the  upper  lip 
being  arched,  aud  the  lower  prominent  and 
pressed  against  it.  aa  in  the  Snapdragon. 

~  traenUoation  or  Vroaopopcela  (Or. 
twtrwBita).  In  Rhetoric  and  Composiiion,  a 
figure  of  speech  being  a  species  of  Mktiphob 
hy  which  inanimate  objects,  or  abstract  no- 
tions, are  represented  as  endued  with  hfe  and 
action:  aometimes  by  being  addressHl  as 
living  agenia  [Afostbopbe]  ;  at  other  times, 
by  being  coupled  with  attributes  which  belong 
only  to  living  agents, 

VerspeotlTo  (Lat.  pcrspicio,  Ihot  through). 
In  the  Fine  Arts,  the  art  of  delineating  on  a 
given  transparent  plane  or  superficies  objects 
aa  they  appear  to  an  rye  placed  at  a  given 


height  and  distance, 
evident  that  to  delineate  the  true  appearance 
of  an  object  on  a  plane  surface,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  the  taws  according  to  which 
the  apparent  linear  dimensioDS  of  an  object 
increase  or  decrease  ;  and  they  are  these  gene- 
rally :  1.  The  viaual  angle,  or  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  a  line,  will  be  less  the  greater 
tlie  distance,  and  the  converse ;  2.  It  will  be 
less  the  more  obliquely  a  line  is  viewed ;  3. 
The  law  of  diminution  will  be  nearly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  obliquity  and  distance  conjointly. 
In  the  following  diagram,  let  the  eye  of  the 


spectator  be  at  I.  and  let  E  FO  B  be  the  pUno 
on  which  the  appearance  of  objects  is  observed. 
This  is  called  the  pertpictive  plane,  or  plane 
of  the  picture.  Now  the  appearance  of  every 
object  to  be  delineated  will  vary  according  to 
the  plane  in  which  it  stands,  considered  with 
respect  to  the  perspective  plane;  hence  the 
particular  situations  of  object  planes  are  the 
main  pirinta  for  consideration.  It  is  manifest 
that  any  plane  passing  through  the  eye  can 
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only  be  seen  on  the  perspective  plane  as  a  line ; 
for  the  eye,  haying  neither  elevation  above  nor 
depression  below  such  plane,  can  see  no  part 
of  its  sur&ce,  its  edge  being  all  that  is  visible 
to  the  eye.  Of  such  planes  two  are  of  primary 
importance  in  perspective ;  viz.  the  harijtontal 
plane,  O  K  L  M,  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  and 
the  vertical  plane,  QPRN,  perpendicular  to 
the  last.  The  first  intersects  the  perspective 
plane  in  the  line  LK,  called  the  hongontal 
line ;  and  the  last  in  the  line  Q  P,  called  the 
vertical  line.  Planes  not  passing  through  the 
eye  must  have  a  direct  or  an  oUique  situation 
relative  thereto.  If  the  former,  it  must  be 
parallel  to  the  perspective  plane,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  placed  directly  before  the  eye ; 
thus,  the  plane  A  B  C  D  is  a  direct  one,  and 
parallel  to  the  perspective  plane  G-  E.  Of  the 
planes  situated  obliquely  to  the  eve,  the  most 
considerable  is  A  E  H  D,  which  is  called  the 
ground  plane,  and  is  parallel  to  that  of  the 
horizon.  From  the  foregoing  observations, 
then,  it  appears  that  objects  in  the  surfaces  of 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  phines  cannot  be 
seen  by  the  eye  at  I ;  and  therefore  cannot  be 
represented  on  the  perspective  plane.  If  0  B 
be  an  object  in  the  direct  plane,  and  from  the 
extreme  points  O  and  B  the  visual  rays  0 1, 
B I  be  drawn  to  the  eye  at  I,  they  will  pass 
through  the  perspective  plane  in  the  points  o 
and  h,  and  by  joming  them  the  right  line  o  b 
will  be  the  representation  of  the  line  or  object 
O  B  on  the  perspective  plane.  In  like  manner 
the  representation  of  O  A  is  o  a,  and  b  r  and 
a  n  will  be  the  representation  of  B  R  and  A  N, 
and  consequently  rbanoi  RBAN,  &c.  &c 
So  all  lines  parallel  to  A  B  or  C  I)  in  the  object 
plane  will  have  their  perspective  lines  parallel 
to  a  6  and  cd'm.  the  picture  on  the  perspective 
plane ;  and  however  the  object  plane  A  C  may 
be'  divided,  their  representations  on  the  per- 
spective plane  or  planes  of  the  picture  will 
divide  that  in  a  similar  manner.  The  distance 
of  any  point  B  in  a  direct  plane  from  the  hori- 
zontal or  vertical  plane  has  to  the  distance  of 
its  perspective  firom  the  horizontal  or  verti- 
cal line  an  invariable  ratio,  viz.  that  of 
the  distances  of  the  planes  from  the  eye : 
hence  the  forms  of  objects  on  the  perspec- 
tive plane,  when  they  are  presented  in  a 
direct  view,  may  be  drawn  with  facility.  The 
hist  species  of  plane  whereon  it  is  supposed 
we  may  view  the  natural  object  is  that  of  the 
ground  itself,  as  A  D  H  E,  above  which  the 
eye  has  more  or  less  an  elevation;  as  tP, 
equal  to  I Y.  This  is  hence  called  the  ground 
plane,  and  its  intersection,  H  E,  with  the  per- 
spective plane  is  called  the  ground  line.  It  is 
more  important  than  all  others,  as  being  the 
common  table,  as  it  were,  on  which  everything 
is  placed.  In  respect  to  this  horizontal  plane, 
we  have  seen  that  the  two  remote  angles 
thereof,  A  and  D,  are  represented  by  a  and  d 
in  the  perspective  plane ;  the  other  two  angles, 
E  and  U,  are  in  the  same  plane  also,  as  being 
common  to  both;  therefore,  by  drawing  the 
lines  aE  and  dYL,  there  will  be  formed  the 
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(figure  acfEH  on  the  perspective  plane, 
which  will  be  the  correct  perspective  appear- 
ance of  the  ground  plane  A  D  H  £.  Thus,  a  E 
is  the  perspective  of  AE,  »P  of  NP,  and 
<^  H  of  D  H  ;  and  lines  that  are  parallel  in  the 
ground  plane  and  peipendicular  to  the  per- 
spective plane  are  not  so  in  their  perspective 
picture,  but  converge  to  a  point  t,  called  the 
point  of  sight,  in  the  perspective  plane,  because 
exactly  opposite  to  the  eye,  or  the  point  in 
which  a  perpendicular  from  the  eye  falls  on  the 
plane.  In  the  ground  plane  draw  V  W  paral- 
lel to  AD;  its  perspective  vw  will  be  parallel 
to  a  dm  the  picture,  and  adwv  will  be  the 
perspective  of  the  part  A  D  W  V  in  the  original 
plane.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  demonstra- 
tion of  what  relates  to  forming  the  perspectire 
appearance  or  picture  of  the  ground  plane  and 
objects  upon  it.  Let  A  B  C  D,  in  the  followini; 
diagram,  be  a  rectilineal  figure  on  the  ground 


plane  YGEC,  contiguous  to  and  at  right 
angles  with  the  perspective  plane  Y  Z  S  R. 
F  H  is  the  distance  of  the  plane,  and  H I  the 
height  of  the  eye  at  I.  HE  is  parallel  to 
GB  or  GE,  and  bisects  AD  and  BC  in  the 
points  F  and  E.  On  the  point  £  raise  the 
perpendicular  E  M,  equal  to  H  I,  and  draw 
the  lines  BM,  CM,  01,  and  EL  Draw  the 
visual  lines,  I  A,  I B,  and  I M,  which  is  called 
the  principal  ray,  and  is  peipendicular  to  the 
perspective  plane  in  the  pomt  «.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  the  plane  IG-BM  intersects  ihe 
perspective  plane  in  the  line  At,  and  the  ray 
B  I,  being  in  the  said  plane  G  M,  must  intersect 
the  line  A  t  in  some  point  b,  which  is  there- 
fore the  perspective  of  the  point  B :  hence  A  b 
is  the  perspective  of  the  line  AB.  Also,  as 
the  plane  IKCM  intersects  the  perspective 
plane  R  Z  in  the  line  D  t,  and  the  ray  I C  is  in 
that  plane,  and  intersects  the  line  t  D  in  the 
point  c,  that  point  will  be  the  perspeetiTe  of 
the  point  C,  and  D  c  that  of  the  line  D  0. 
Joining  the  points  6  c,  the  line  b  c  will  be  the 
perspective  of  the  line  B  C  in  the  ground 
plane.  Let  A  B  equal  D  0,  then  B  C  will  l>e 
parallel  to  A  D ;  and  as  in  this  case  A  &  is 
equal  to  D  c,  6  c  will  be  parallel  to  A  D  also. 
From  this  it  is  manifest  tkat  all  right  lines,  as 
BCin  the  ground  piane,  which  are  parallel  to 
the  ground  line  A  D,  wUl  aleo  be  partdld  to  the 
same  in  their  representations  on  tne  perspscHpe 
plane.  It  is  moreover  evident  that  the  reprr^ 
sentations  Ab,  F  e,  D  c,  of  all  lines  A  B,  F  £, 
DC,  perpendicular  to  the  ground  line  AD, 
converge  or  tend  to  the  point  of  sight  t  in  the 
perspective  plane.  If  the  line  AB  be  carried 
out  infinitely  in  the  direction  of  V,  then,  sap> 
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posing  the  point  B  to  movo  along  that  line  oon- 
tiuuaUy,  the  Tisual  ray  B I  will  keep  rising  on 
the  plane  I G  B  M  towards  I M,  making  the 
angle  B I H  less  and  less,  till  the  point  B  being 
at  an  infinite  distance,  the  ray  I B  will  coincide 
with  IM,  and  consequently  the  line  At  will  be 
the  perspective  of  AB  continued  infinitely. 
80  D  t  will  be  the  representation  of  the  line 
D  C  continued  infinitely.  Henoe  the  triangle 
A  t  D  wili,  on  tkeperepeetive  plane,  be  the  true 
repreeentation  of  the  plane  A  BCD  carried 
out  it^finitely  on  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 
Hence,  also,  the  line  Y  t  Z  is  the  perspective 
of  the  horizon  or  boundary  of  the  sight  at  an 
infinite  distance ;  and  therefore  all  objects  on 
the  plane  of  the  horizon  will,  in  their  repre- 
sentations, be  seen  to  rise  from  the  ground 
line  towards  the  point  of  sight  and  lessen  in 
appearance  as  they  grow  more  distant,  till  at 
last  they  vanish  in  the  horizontal  line  Y  Z. 
We  now  come  to  lines  which  lie  oblique  to, 
or  make  an  angle  with,  the  ground  line  A  D, 
or  any  other  parallel  to  it.  Make  A  L  equal  to 
A  G  or  It,  and  draw  A^  to  make  any  angle 
7>  A  R  or  ;p  A  D  with  the  base  A  D,  acute  or 
obtuse.  Then  in  the  horizontal  line  Y  Z  take 
tX,  equal  to  L^,  and  draw  pX  and  t X;  the 
plane  IX p A  will  intersect  the  perspective 
plane  in  the  lino  A  X.  Draw  the  visual  ray 
Ip,  which,  being  in  the  plane  IX p  A,  must 
go  through  the  perspective  plane  somewhere  in 
the  line  AX,  which  suppose  at  r.  Then  is 
the  point  r  the  perspective  of  p ;  and  since  the 
point  p  is  supposed  to  pass  from  A  to  |i,  in 
describing  the  line  A  p  its  perspective  r  will 
move  in  the  plane  AZ  from  A  to  r,  and 
describe  the  line  A  r,  which  therefore  will  be 
the  representation  of  the  line  A  p.  If  A  p  he 
carried  out  infinitely,  and  the  point  p  supposed 
to  move  constantly  therein,  its  representation 
r  will  appear  to  move  towards  X,  till  at  length 
the  point  p  being  at  an  infinite  distance,  r 
arrives  at  and  coincides  with  X  in  the  horizon- 
tiil  line.  A  X  is  therefore  the  representation 
of  the  line  Ap  infinitely  continued ;  and  X  is 
called  the  accidental  point,  to  which  the  repre- 
sentations of  all  lines  parallel  to  Aid  tend. 
Let  L  P  be  taken  equal  to  A  L,  and  i  Z  equal 
to  1 1 ;  then,  joining  A  P  and  t  Z,  the  triangles 
A  PL  and  tZI  are  equal.  Then  will  the 
plane  t'APZ  intersect  the  perspective  plane 
in  the  line  A  Z,  which  will  be  the  representa- 
tion of  the  line  AP  carried  to  an  infinite 
distance.  But  since  A  L  is  equal  to  L  P,  and 
L  P  is  parallel  to  A  D,  therefore  A  P  is  the 
diagonal  of  a  square,  and  contains  an  angle 
D  A  P  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  groimd 
line  A  D ;  hence  the  point  of  distance  Z  is 
that  to  which  all  rays  parallel  to  A  P  tend  in 
the  perspective  plane.  Let  AB  equal  AD; 
then  is  A  B  C  D  a  geometrical  square,  and  its 
diagonal  AC,  whereof  the  representation  is 
Ac;  and  the  point  c  is  therefore  that  in  which 
the  perspective  diagonal  AZ  intersects  the 
ruy  or  radial  line  t  D.  Hake  i  Y  equal  i  Z, 
or  i  I,  and  join  D  Y,  and  it  will  be  the  per- 
spective diagonal  of  D  B  (the  other  diagonal 
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of  the  square  A  G),  infinitely  continued,  and 
Db  the  representation  of  the  diagonal  BD, 
!  determined  by  the  intersection  of  the  lines 
D  Y  and  A  t,  as  before.  Thus  it  is  demon- 
strated that  AbcD  on  the  perspective  plane 
ASZY  is  the  true  picture  or  perspective 
representation  of  the  original  square  ABCD 
on  the  ground  phine,  as  required. 

From  the  above  principles  are  deduced  the 
common  rules  of  perspective,  of  which  we 
shall  give  two  or  three  examples.  ABCD  is 
a  ground  plane,  whereon  are  seated  the  objects 
O  and  O'.  The  line  AB  is  the  pUn  of  the 
plane  of  the  picture,  or  its  intersection  with 
the  ground  plane ;  and  C  D  Y  Z  is  the  plaiie 
of  the  picture,  or  the  perspective  plane,  as 
we  have  before  called  it.  It  will  be  observed 
that  one  of  the  objects,  O,  lies  obliquely 
towards  the  perspective  plane,  and  the  other 
is  parallel  to  it  or  direct.  We  will  first  deal 
with  the  former.  From  the  station  of  the  eye, 
E,  parallel  to  a  e  and  e  b,  two  of  the  sides  of 
the  object^  draw  the  lines  E  A  and  £  B,  cutting 
the  plane  of  the  picture  in  A  and  B.  Then 
will  A  be  the  vanishing  point  of  all  lines 
parallel  to  a  «;  as  will  be  B  of  all  lines  parallel 
to  eb.  E'  is  the  place  of  the  eye  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  ground  plane  with  the  picture, 
being  a  perpendicular  from  AB  to  E'.  If 
H  H'  be  the  horizontal  line,  then  HE'',  equal 
to  A  E',  is  the  place  of  the  eye  on  the  perspec- 
tive plane.  From  the  different  points  of  the 
object  aeb  draw  towards  E  as  a  centre  the 
visual  rays  ac^ed^bf  intersecting  AB  in 
<?,  d,  and  /;  and  from  them  continue  upwards 
indefinite! v  the  verticals  of,  ddf,  ff,  which 
will  bo  the  boundaries  of  the  sides  ae  and 


eb  respectively.  On  the  plan  continue  one 
of  the  sides  a  e  till  it  intersects  the  picture  in 
h  and  makes  Ch'  on  the  perspective  plane 
equal  to  A  A  on  the  plan ;  and  draw  the  vertical 
hf  h"  which  will  be  the  line  of  heights  on  which 
they  are  to  be  set  out.  Then,  if  h*  p  be  the 
height  of  the  object  0,  lines  drawn  from  A' 
and  J9  to  the  vanishing  point  H  will  intersect 
the  verticals  in  q  and  r  and  ef  and  f.  In  like 
manner,  lines  drawn  from  ^  and  r' towards  the 


-vauuhing  point  H  will  give  the  lepTescnUtion 
of  the  other  aide.  Lines  drawn  in  oppoaile 
direttioDB  at  the  top  of  tho  flffure  (dotted  in 
the  diagram)  will  enable  tlie  draughtsmoii  to 
draw  diagonals  from  whose  interrfeclJon  a  ver- 
tical may  be  raiaed  for  crowning  the  object 
with  B  jiyramid  or  other  fignre.  In  respect  to 
the  object  O',  whieh  on  Ihe  plan  ia  a  aqnare 
orcumacribicg  a  circle,  the  object  being  direct 
or  parallel  to  the  picture,  all  ihOBe  lines  paral- 
lel to  it  will  be  horizontal,  and  the  Tanieliing 
point  of  the  returning  sides  P',  gj/  will  be 
ifonnd  in  E'  (or  E"  in  the  picture),  which,  ai 
in  the  former  case,  ia  found  bj  a  line  from  E 
parallel  to  thooe  aides  intersecting  the  picture. 
Similarlj,  a  line  from  E  parallel  to  xq,  inter- 
■ecting  uie  picture  la  S,  will  be  the  vanishing 
point  of  all  diagonals  of  a  aqoare  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  visual  rays  tending  to  E,  shown  at 
ail,  &c,  are  to  b«  transferred  to  the  picture 
bj  verUcals  na  before.  In  this  object  A  A' A'' 
will  be  Been  to  be  the  line  of  heights,  on 
which  all  heighta  are  to  be  aet  out.  The  per- 
spective extent  of  »  circle  is  easily  obtained 
by  lines  bounding  its  convexity;  transferred  b; 
the  viaual  raya  lirn  to  the  picture,  which, 
aided  by  the  diameters,  will  give  the  form 
requited.  To  give  the  reader  a  gvneral  notion 
of  the  common  mode  of  proceeding  in  perspec- 
tive representations  of  buildings,  we  present 
Ihe  foUoving  dingrsms.  B  is  the  pit 
biulding  to  be  thrown  into  perspecti —  ' 
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aa  to  aETord  tbo  moat  agieealik 

ion  of  the  object ;  ita  height  drpeml- 
which  the  eye  would 

bj  the  dotl«d  lines.  Having  l^os  ptvpared 
the  geometrioil  plan  and  elevation  of  the 
object,  the  plane  of  the  picture  is  set  oat  as 
under  j  and  the  reader  must  observe  that  tho 
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teat  of  it  horizontally  most  not  tal>e 
glo  of  more  than  sixty  degrees,  thai 
great  as  the  eye  can  take  in  without 
.he  head,  though  in  iatenuil  views  a 


tation,  for  the  sake  of  greater  distioctne 
doubled  in  dimensions  from  the  plan.  The 
place  of  H  11'  is  tranaferred  to  the  picture,  and 
the  height  carried  down  &om  it  Co  the  vertical 
lines,  whose  places  have  been  found  by  the 
visual  raya  above  mentioned.  The  vamsbing 
Inclined  '  paints  V  and  V  are  Iranaferred  to  the  horizon- 
■  '  tttl  line  VV',  and  the  horizontal  bnes  in  the 
sides  tend  thereto.  It  is  obvioua  that  a  simi- 
lar process  enables  the  draughtamau  to  make 


a  £  are  found  by  a  line  from  the  eye  parallel 
toab.  cutting  the  picture  in  V.  Similarly,  V 
is  found  to  be  the  vanishing  point  of  all  lines 
parallel  to  ci^.     If  a  &  be  continued   to  h,  it 


needlea 

Krspective  ta  the  painter;  and  though  Freenoy 
s  advised  that  'the  compasses  should  be 
rather  In  his  eyes  than  in  his  bands,'  it  is  dear 
that  without  a  knowledge  of  its  lawa  be  can 
never  hope  to  succeed. 

That  perspective  wa«  nnknown  to  the  an- 
cients, as  Bome  have  supposed,  ia  a  mistake. 
What  has  led  to  such  an  error  haa  been,  ppr- 
baps,  the  violation  of  its  rules  in  baaso-rilievo, 
and  particularly  in  the  relieta  of  the  Tngan 
Column,  where  attention  to  tbeee  rules  would 
have  been  impossible,  if  not  improper.  Another 
ground  for  the  Bupposition  is  the  ignorance  of 
perspective  displayed  in  the  paintings  of  Hercn- 
laneum  and  Pompeii.  But  such  example*  are 
no  proof.  How  many  painters  of  out  own  days. 
some  of  tbem  even  posaesaing  a  ceKain  aort 
of  reputation,  are  aadly  ignorant  upon  the 
'subject.  The  truth  is,  that  the  andeots  were 
not  only  eminent  for  Ibeir  success  in  painting 
wbUb  with  architectural  aubJMta,  but  they 
were  also  known  to  have  acquired  the  practice 
of  this  branch  of  the  arts  in  the  deCDratioDS  of 
theii  theatres.  To  such  a  point  of  perfection 
it  carried,  if  we  may  rely  on  Pliny,  that  in 


altitudes.    The  place  of  the  horiiODtal  line  is   the  roofs.    This  probably,  however,  ia  hot  a 
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figaratiTd  description  of  the  work,  and  that  it 
was  so  intended ;  for  otherwise  it  would  be 
drawing  rather  too  hugely  on  our  credulity. 
Vitruvius  tells  us,  in  ti^e  preface  to  his  7th 
hook,  that  perspective  was  well  understood  at 
a  very  early  period.  His  words  are, '  Agathar- 
chus,  at  the  time  when  .^schylus  taught  at 
Athens  the  rules  of  tragic  poetry,  was  the 
first  who  contrived  Bcenery,  upon  which  sub- 
ject he  left  a  treatise.  This  led  Democritus 
and  Anazagoras,  who  wrote  thereon,  to  explain 
how  the  points  of  sight  and  distance  ought  to 
guide  the  lines,  as  in  nature,  to  a  centre ;  so 
that,  by  means  of  pictorial  deception,  the  real 
appearances  of  buildings  appear  on  the  scene, 
which,  painted  on  a  flat  vertical  surface,  seem 
nevertheless  to  advance  and  recede.*  Neither 
was  the  practice  of  perspective  confined  to  the 
representations  just  mentioned.  Its  know- 
ledge  was  considered  equally  necessary  in  pic- 
tures. The  painter  Pamphilus,  whose  cele- 
brated school  of  design  was  at  Sicyon,  taught 
perspective  publicly,  and  carried  lus  opinions 
on  this  head  to  such  an  extent  that  he  con- 
sidered no  perfect  painting  could  be  executed 
without  a  knowledge  of  geometry. 

The  earliest  authors  on  the  subject  whose 
works  have  reached  us  are  Bartolomeo  Bra- 
mantino  of  Milan,  whose  work.  Resole  di  Pro- 
spettiva  e  MUure  ddle  Antichitd  di  Lombar- 
dia,  appeared  in  1440 ;  and  Pietro  del  Borgo, 
who,  as  he  died  in  1443,  probably  wrote 
earher.  Baltazzare  Peruzsi,  improving  on  the 
methods  of  Pietro,  whom  he  had  carefully 
studied,  very  considerably  advanced  the  science. 
Guido  Ubaldi  followed  him ;  and,  publishing 
his  work  at  Pcsaro,  in  1600,  established  its 
principles  on  a  basis  which  left  little  to  be  done 
bv  our  countrymf^n  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  the  first 
Englishman  who  wrote  scientifically  on  the 
subject.  The  works  on  the  subject  are  in 
every  language  very  abundant;  but,  in  our 
own,  the  work  of  Thomas  Halton,  published 
in  folio,  London  1776,  entitled  A  complete 
Treatise  on  Perspective,  in  Theory  and  Practice, 
on  the  Principles  of  Dr,  Brook  Taylor,  is  the 
most  valuable  to  the  student,  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  everyone  who  has  a  desire  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject. 
Verspeotiwe,  AerlAl.  [Aerial.] 
Perspiratloii  (from  hat.'peispiio,*  breathe). 
The  vapour  secreted  by  the  ramification  of  the 
cuticular  arteries  over  the  sur£ace  of  the  body. 
In  the  healthy  state  it  is  slightly  acid  and 
saline.  According  to  I^avoisier  and  Seguin, 
the  greatest  amount  of  perspiration  exceeds 
six  pounds  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  smallest  two  pounds ;  it  is  at  its  maximum 
immediately  after  taking  food,  and  decreases 
during  digestion.  Whatever  quantity  of  food 
is  taken,  or  whatever  are  the  variations  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  same  person,  after  having 
increased  in  weight  by  all  the  food  he  has 
taken,  returns  in  twenty-four  hours  nearly  to 
the  same  weight  he  was  the  day  before,  pro- 
vided he  is  not  growing  and  has  not  indulged 
in  any  excess. 
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The  substances  perspired  are  water,  carbonic 
acid,  saline  substances,  lactic  acid,  and  some 
organic  matter.  In  certain  cases  of  disease, 
the  perspiration  is  not  only  greatly  modified  as 
to  quantity,  but  often  as  to  quality.  The  per- 
spiration is  secreted  by  the  sudoriferous  or 
sweat  glands,  which  are  situated  in  small  pits 
in  the  deep  parts  of  the  corium,  or  in  the 
subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  surrounded  by  a 
quantity  of  adipose  tissue.  Their  size  varies  ; 
they  are  most  numerous  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  their  total  number  is  estimated  by 
Krause  to  be  2,381,248  in  the  human  frame. 

yemjmmetiioal.    [Matbix.] 

Wmethitem  A  reddish  variety  of  Ortho- 
clase,  firom  Perth  in  Upper  Canada. 

Pertnrbatton  (Lat.  perturbatio).  In  As- 
tronomy, the  deviation  of  a  celestial  body 
from  the  elliptic  orbit  which  it  would  describe 
if  acted  upon  by  no  other  attractive  force  than 
that  of  the  sun,  or  central  body  about  which  it 
revolves.  If  the  planets  exercised  no  attrac- 
tion on  each  other,  the  orbit  described  by  each 
of  them  would  be  accurately  an  ellipse,  having 
the  sun  in  one  of  its  foci ;  and  the  law  of  the 
motion  would  be  such  that  the  area  described 
by  a  straight  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  sun 
and  the  planet  would  describe  equal  areas  in 
equal  times.  But  in  consequence  of  the  universal 
gravitation  of  matter,  every  body  in  the  sys- 
tem is  more  or  less  affected  by  the  attrac- 
tive influence  of  all  the  others,  and  is  conse- 
quently forced  to  deviate  from  the  path  it 
would  describe  in  virtue  of  the  central  force 
acting  alone.  The  forces  which  cause  these 
deviations  are  called  the  perturbing  forces; 
and  the  determination  of  their  effect  on  each 
orbit  is  the  great  problem  of  physical  astro- 
nomy. 

The  simplest  case  of  the  problem  is  a  system 
in  which  there  are  only  three  bodies— a  central 
body  and  two  revolving  bodies,  disturbing  the 
motions  of  each  other.  Such,  for  example, 
would  be  the  case  of  the  sun,  the  earth,  and 
the  moon,  if  all  the  other  planets  were  con- 
ceived to  be  annihilated,  or  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance that  their  disturbing  force  was  rendered 
insensible.  For  the  sake  of.  perspicuity,  let 
one  of  the  revolving  bodies  be  called  the 
disturbed  and  the  other  the  disturbing  body. 
Now  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  obtain  a 
general  idea  of  the  effects  that  must  be  pro- 
duced by  the  disturbing  force.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  for  example,  that  in  certain  positions  ot 
its  orbit  the  motion  of  the  disturbed  body 
must  be  accelerated,  and  in  others  retarded ; 
that  in  one  case  it  may  be  drawn  above,  and  in 
another  depressed  below  the  plane  of  the  orbit 
which  it  would  describe  about  the  central  body. 
But  a  far  more  difficult  problem  remains — 
namely,  that  of  determining  the  ultimate  effect 
of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  revolving  bodies 
after  an  infinite  number  of  revolutions.  When 
the  masses  and  distances  of  the  bodies  are 
supposed  to  be  given,  this  is  a  problem  of  pur« 
maUiematics;  but  such  is  its  difficidty,  that 
even  when  restricted  to  three  bodies,  its  gene- 
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ral  solution  transcends  the  power  of  analysis ; 
and  it  is  only  in  a  particular  case  (that,  how- 
ever, wliich  is  presented  by  nature),  namely, 
when  the  mass  of  the  disturbing  body  is  very 
SDiall  in  comparison  of  the  central  one,  that 
mathematicians  have  succeeded  in  integrating 
the  equations  of  motion,  and  determining  the 
iinal  results. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  if  the  problem 
presents  great  difficulties  when  only  three 
bodies  are  taken  into  consideration,  these 
difficulties  must  be  infinitely  increased  when 
it  is  attempted  to  investigate  the  reciprocal 
actions  of  all  the  individuals  composing  the 
solar  system.  To  determine  the  circumstances 
of  the  motions  of  so  many  bodies  projected  in 
space  and  abandoned  to.  their  mutual  attrac- 
tions, is  a  problem  indeed  which  far  transcends 
the  power  of  any  known  calculus.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  circumstances  in  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  solar  system  which  enable 
us  not  only  to  foresee  the  general  effect,  but* 
to  determine  the  form  and  dimensions  and 
position  of  an  orbits  and  the  place  of  the  body 
in  it,  at  any  given  time,  past  or  future,  with  all 
the  precision  which  astronomical  observations 
admit  of.  These  circumstances  are  the  following : 
In  the  first  place,  by  reason  of  the  immensely 
preponderating  attraction  of  the  sun,  the  force 
by  which  any  planet  is  attracted  by  another  is 
extremely  feeble  in  comparison  of  that  by 
which  it  is  retained  in  the  orbit  it  would 
describe  if  there  was  no  other  body  than 
itself  and  the  sun.  Hence  the  deviations  from 
that  orbit  are  small,  and  the  disturbing  action 
of  each  planet  admits  of  being  computed 
independently  of  the  others.  In  the  second 
place,  all  the  laige  planets  are  confined  to  a 
zone  of  a  few  degrees  in  breadth,  and  there- 
fore can  exert  only  a  comparatively  feeble 
influence  in  drawing  one  another  from  the 
planes  of  their  orbits.  In  the  third  place,  the 
system  is  broken  up  into  subordinate  and 
partial  systems,  which  are  almost  independent 
of  one  another.  Thus,  for  example,  the  sun, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn  form  a  system,  in  which 
the  two  planets  exert  a  very  sensible  action  on 
each  other,  but  are  very  little  affected  by  the 
influence  of  any  other  body ;  and  the  same  is 
the  case,  though  in  a  less  degree,  with  Venus 
and  the  earth.  By  reason  of  these  circum- 
stances, mathematicians  have  been  enabled  to 
accomplish  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
impossible,  and  to  express  the  disturbing 
forces  of  the  several  bodies  of  the  system  by 
algebraic  equations,  from  which  the  positions 
of  all  the  planets  and  the  principal  satellites 
are  computed  for  several  years  to  come,  and 
reduced  into  tables  for  the  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion. 

The  inequalities  produced  in  the  motions  of 
the  planets  by  their  reciprocal  actions  are 
divided  into  two  kinds.  The  first  depend 
on  the  configurations  of  the  planets,  i.e. 
their  relative  positions  with  regard  to  each 
other;  and,  as  the  inequalities  depending  on 
^is  cauise  increase,  diminish,  and  disappear 
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^  after   certain    intervals    of    time,    they    are 

I  called  periodic   inequalities.     Those    of    the 

I  second  kind  are  independent  of  the  relative 

I  positions  of  the  planets :  they  are  also  periodic, 

;  but  their  periods  are  incomparably  longer  than 

those  of  the  first  kind ;  hence  they  are  called 

secular  inequalities^  as  if  their  periods  were  not 

to  be  reckoned  by  years,  but  by  centuries.     It 

is  by  the  discovery  of  the  periodic  nature  and 

ultimate  compensation  of  all  the  inequalities 

of  both  kinds  occasioned  by  the  perturbing 

forces,   that  the  permanent  stability  of   the 

system  is  demonstrated. 

In  order  to  assure  the  stability  of  the  plane- 
taiy  orbits,  three  elements  must  remain  con- 
stant, or  be  subject  only  to  small  jperiodic 
fluctuations.  These  are :  1.  The  major  axis 
of  the  orbit,  pr  the  planet's  mean  distance 
from  the  sun ;  2.  The  inclination  of  its  orbit 
to  a  fixed  plane ;  and,  3.  The  eccentricity  of  the 
orbit.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  major  axes,  it 
has  been  demonstratea  by  Lagrange  that  thej 
are  exempted  altogether  from  secular  inequali- 
ties, and  are  subject  only  to  periodical  changes 
depending  on  the  configurations  of  the  planc^ts. 
They  are  therefore  restored  to  their  former 
values  when  the  planets  resume  the  same 
relative  positions;  and  their  mean  values, 
and  consequently  the  mean  motions  which 
depend  upon  them,  remain  unalterably  the 
same.  With  regard  to  the  inclinations  and 
eccentricities,  they  arc  affected  both  by  periodic 
and  secular  inequalities  ;  but  their  s^^cular 
changes  are  confined  within  veiy  small  limits, 
and  ultimately  work  out  a  compensation  ;  and, 
further,  the  inclinations  and  eccentricities  of 
the  different  orbits  are  connected  with  each 
other  in  such  a  manner,  that  whatever  any  one 
orbit  gains  in  either  ef  these  respects  is  lost 
among  the  others.  These  relations  are  defined 
by  the  two  following  theorems,  discovered  bv 
Lagrange,  than  which  analysis  has  famished 
no  more  remarkable  or  beautifol  results : — 

1.  If  the  mass  of  every  planet  be  multiplied 
by  the  square  root  of  the  major  axis  of  its 
orbit,  and  the  product  by  the  square  of  the 
tangent  of  its  inclination  to  a  fixed  plane,  the 
sum  of  all  these  products  will  be  constantly 
the  same  under  the  influence  of  their  mutual 
attraction. 

2.  If  the  mass  of  each  planet  be  multiplied 
by  the  square  root  of  the  axis  of  its  orbit,  and 
the  product  by  the  square  of  the  eccentricity, 
the  sum  of  all  such  products  throughout  the 
system  is  invariable. 

From  the  periodic  nature  of  the  changes 
produced  in  the  three  elements  mentioned 
above,  it  follows  that  the  whole  efiTect  of  the 
perturbing  forces  is  to  cause  the  system  to 
oscillate  about  a  mean  state;  that  the  in- 
equalities of  the  planetary  motions  are  all 
compensated  in  the  long  run ;  and  that  conse- 
quently the  system  contains  within  itself  no 
element  of  destruction,  but  is  calculated  to 
endure  for  ever,  unless  an  external  force  be 
introduced.  These  results  of  theory  are,  in  a 
speculative  point  of  view,  by  far  the  most 
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interesting  in  the  whole  ran^e  of  astronomical 
discovery.  Thoy  are  not  deduced,  however, 
from  the  solution  of  the  general  problem  of 
the  motion  of  bodies  mutually  attracting  each 
other,  but  are  founded  on  certain  conditions 
which  belong  to  the  individual  system ;  viz.  1. 
That  the  eccentricities  of  the  orbits  are  incon- 
siderable ;  2.  That  the  inclinations  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  are  small ;  and,  3.  That  all  the 
planets,  primary  and  secondary,  move  in  the 
same  direction.  Now  these  conditions  are  not 
necessary  consequences  of  gravitation.  For 
anything  that  has  been  proved  to  the  contrary, 
a  system  might  exist  under  the  Newtonian  law 
of  gravitation  in  which  not  one  of  them  would 
be  satisfied.  Of  their  final  causes,  however,  we 
are,  and  may  ever  remain,  entirely  ignorant ; 
but  the  fact  of  their  existence  (for  the  chances 
are  almost  as  infinity  to  one  that  they  are 
not  accidental)  proves  clearly  enough  that  the 
primitive  impulse  which  determined  the  direc- 
tions of  the  different  motions  must  have  been 
communicated  to  all  the  planets  and  satellites 
by  the  same  mechanical  cause. 

The  history  of  the  problem  of  the  perturba- 
tions dates  from  the  discovery  of  universal 
gravitation.  Newton  himself  pointed  out  the 
general  effects  which  the  mutual  attractions 
of  the  planets  must  have  in  disturbing  the 
motions  of  each  other,  and  applied  his  theory 
to  the  investigation  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  and  the  inequalities  of  the  moon. 
The  problem  of  three  bodies  was  solved  by 
Clairaut,  D'Alembert,  and  Euler,  alx)ut  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Euler  first  pointed 
out  the  periodic  nature  of  the  variations  of  the 
orbits  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  occasioned  by 
their  mutual  perturbations.  Laplace  remark^ 
that  on  taking  account  of  some  of  the  first 
terms  of  the  analytical  developement  of  the 
expressions  of  the  perturbed  orbits,  those  on 
which  the  secular  inequalities  depend  are  ca- 
pable of  increase  only  within  certain  limits ; 
and  Lagrange  demonstrated  generally  that  no 
secular  inequality,  or  term  proportional  to  the 
time,  can  possibly  enter  into  the  expression  of 
the  greater  axis  of  the  orbit,  or  the  mean 
motion  which  depends  on  it.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  discoveries  of  these  two  great  mathe- 
maticians completed  the  theory  of  gravitation, 
inasmuch  as  every  inequality  in  the  system 
not  previously  accounted  for  was  by  them 
referred  to  its  proximate  cause,  and  its  analy- 
tical expression  assigned.  The  labours  of  all 
succeeding  mathematicians  in  the  department  of 
physical  astronomy  have  been  confined  to  the 
extension  and  simplification  of  their  theories. 

It  may  be  affirmed  that  the  discovery  of 
the  planet  Neptune  simply  by  means  of  a 
searching  investigation  into  the  unknown 
cause  of  some  of  the  outstanding  perturbations 
of  the  planet  Uranus,  for  ever  set  the  seal  on 
the  theory  of  universal  gravitation. 

M.  Leverrier  is  now  occupied  upon  a  com- 
plete investigation  into  the  mutual  perturba- 
tions and  masses  of  the  different  members  of 
the  solar  system. 
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For  a  popular  account  of  this  subject,  the 
reader  may  consult  Laplace,  Syst^me  du  Monde^ 
Sir  J.  Herschel's  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  and 
Airy's  Gravitation.  The  mathematical  theory 
is  contained  in  the  Micanique  (Mesie,  and  other 
works  on  physical  astronomy.  (Playfair, 
Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy;  Woodhouse, 
Astronomy,  Yol.iu;  Pont^ulant,  Thiori^Ana- 
lytique  du  Systhne  du  Monde ;  Gautier,  Essai 
Historique  sur  le  Prohlhne  des  Trots  Corps.) 

Vertiuwto.     [Hooping  Couoh.] 

Vemle  (Lat.  perula,  a  little  satchel).  In 
Botany,  the  covering  of  a  leaf-bud  formed  by 
scales. 

PemTian  Balaam.  The  produce  of  the 
Myrospermum  peruiferum,  a  tree  which  grows 
in  the  warmest  parts  of  South  America.  It  is 
obtained  by  boiling  the  twigs  in  water,  and  is 
a  thick  brown  liquid,  of  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a 
pungent  and  bitterish  flavour. 

Venavlaa  Bark.    [Cinchona.] 

VeruTtiie.  One  of  the  products  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  Peruvian  Balsam.  Its  formula  is 
CiR  H,o  O,.    It  is  a  light  oily  fluid. 

Veatileaee  (Lat.  pestilentia,  from  pestis,  a 
pla^).  Anv  contagious  or  infectious  disease 
which  is  endemic  or  epidemic,  and  mortal. 
[Plagxjb.] 

Petals  (Gr.  viroXoy,  a  leaf).  In  Botany, 
petals  are  the  divisions  of  the  corolla  of  a  plant 
Flowers  in  which  the  divisions  are  all  united  are 
called  monopetalous  or  gamopetaUms ;  those  in 
which  they  are  all  separate  are  polypetalous. 

Petallrai  (Gr.  ireraKitrfi6Sf  from  ir4rahov). 
In  Greek  Antiquities,  a  form  of  condemnation . 
practised  at  Syracuse,  by  which  persons  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  the  state  were  banished 
for  five  years,  with  leave  to  enjoy  their  estates 
and  to  return  after  that  period.  It  was,  in  fact, 
only  another  form  of  the  Athenian  ostracism 
[Ostracism]  ;  but  in  the  latter  the  condemnation 
was  written  on  shells  and  lasted  for  ten  years, 
whereas  in  petalism  leaves  were  employed,  and 
the  condemnation  lasted  only  five  years. 

Petalite  (Gr.  ir4ra\ov,  a  leaf;  from  its 
lamellar  structure  in  one  direction).  A  Swedish 
mineral  of  a  white,  greyish,  or  greenish  colour; 
often  with  a  tinge  of  i^ed.  It  is  an  anhydrous 
silicate  of  alumina,  soda,  and  lithia ;  sometimes 
containing  as  much  as  five  or  six  per  cent,  of 
the  latter. 

Petalooeraaa  (Gr.  itiraXov ;  mpas,  a  horn). 
A  tribe  of  Coleopterous  insects,  including  those 
which  have  antennae  terminated  by  a  foliated 
mass. 

Petaloideons  (Gr.  WraXov,  and  cTSoi,  liksr 
ness).  A  term  applied  by  botanists  to  any  organ, 
not  being  a  petal,  the  texture  and  colour  of 
which  resemble  those  of  a  petal. 

Petard  (Fr.).  In  Artillery,  an  engine 
formerlv  much  used  for  breaking  down  gates, 
barricaaes,  &c.  The  petard  was  formed  of  gun 
metal,  was  bell-shapea,  and  held  from  nine  to 
twenty  pounds  of  gunpowder.  When  about  to 
be  used,  it  was  screwed  to  a  thick  plank,  and 
suspended  before  the  gate  to  bo  burst  open. 
Gunpowder  in  loose  bags,  being  equally  effica- 
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eious,  is  now  employed  for  the  same  purpose ; 
but  very  probably  the  principle  of  the  petard 
will  again  be  applied  to  bursting  open  gates^ 
&c.  by  gun-cotton. 

Vetasus  (Gr.  %4r(uros).  A  broad-brimmed 
hat  used  on  journeys  by  the  ancient  Greeks ; 
hence  a  petasus  with  wings  attached  to  it  is 
the  emblem  of  Hbbmbs. 

Vetawist  (Gr.  viroMpov,  a  perching  poUf 
probably  from  iriaavpoSf  the  .^Bolic  form  of 
fttrivpoSf  on  high).  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Marsupial  animals,  termed  Petaurus  by  Shaw, 
in  which  the  head  is  rather  short,  the  ears 
small  and  hairy ;  the  skin  of  the  flanks  is  ex- 
tended between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
limbs,  and  covered  with  hair ;  and  the  tail  is 
not  prehensile.  The  genus  inhabits  New  South 
Wales. 

VeteobiOB  (Ital.  petecchia).  Small  red  spots 
produced  by  the  effusion  of  drops  of  blood  in 
the  skin,  immediately  under  the  cuticle.  They 
somewhat  resemble  flea-bites,  and  indicate  an 
altered  and  impure  state  of  the  blood. 

Veter-penoe*  The  popular  name  of  an 
impost,  otherwise  termed  ^A«/e0  of  Bomey  or, 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Romescot',  originally  a 
voluntary  offering  by  the  fiiithful  to  the  see  of 
Eome;  afterwards  a  due  levied  in  various 
amoimts  from  every  house  or  family  in  a 
country.  Peter-pence  were  paid  in  France, 
Poland,  and  other  realms.  In  England  this 
tax  is  recognised  by  the  Norman  laws  of 
WiUiam  the  Conqueror.  Edward  III.  dis- 
continued the  payment  when  the  popes  resided 
at  Avignon ;  but  it  was  afterwards  revived,  and 
finally  ceased  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Vetiole  (Lat.  petiolus,  a  small  foot).  In 
Botany,  that  portion  of  a  leaf  whi(^  connects 
the  lamina  with  the  stem  of  a  plant;  the 
footstalk. 

Petit  Treasoti.  In  Law,  the  offence  of 
murder  by  a  subordinate  in  certain  cases ;  as 
by  a  servant  of  his  master,  an  ecclesiastic  of 
his  prelate,  a  wife  of  her  husband.  But  the 
distinction  between  this  and  ordinary  murder 
is  now  abolished. 

Vettt-cvaln*  An  essential  oil  obtained 
from  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  the  Seville  Orange, 
Citrus  bigaradia. 

Vatltlo  PiiBOlpll  (Lat.  a  demand  of  the 
principfe).  In  Logic,  a  popular  designation 
for  a  species  of  vicious  reasoning,  which  con- 
sists in  tacitly  assuming  the  proposition  to 
be  proved  as  a  premiss  of  the  syllogism  by 
which  it  is  to  be  proved :  vulgo,  begging  the 
question, 

PetltUm  (Lat.  petitio).  This  word  signifies 
generally  a  supplication  preferred  by  one  person 
to  another,  who  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
granting  the  request.  The  right  of  the  British 
subject  to  petition  either  bouse  of  parliament, 
or  the  king,  was  declared  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
But  this  Act  is  not  considered  as  having  repealed 
13  Ch.  II.  Stat.  1  c.  6,  by  which  it  iscrimmalto 
solicit  or  procure  the  putting  the  hands  of  more 
);han  twenty  persons  to  a  petition  for  altera- 
tions in  church  or  state,  unless  by  consent  of 
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three  or  more  justices,  or  a  majority  of  th«f 
grand  jury  at  assizes  or  sessions,  &c. ;  and 
repairing  to  the  king  or  parliament  to  deliver 
such  petition  with  above  the  number  of  tea 
persons  is  also  rendered  criminaL 

Pbtitiox.  In  Equity  Jurisprudence,  an 
application  in  writing  addressed  to  the  Lord 
Cl^ncellor  or  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  in 
which  certain  facts  are  set  forth  as  the  ground 
on  which  the  petitioner  rests  his  prayer  for 
the  order  and  curection  of  the  court. 

Petition  of  Blclit.  In  Law,  one  of  the 
common  law  methods  of  obtaining  possession 
or  restitution  from  the  crown  of  real  or  personal 
property.  The  proceedings  upon  a  petition  of 
right  have  lately  been  simplified  and  improved 
by  Stat.  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  34. 

In  English  History,  the  Parliamentary  de- 
claration, made  in  the  third  year  of  Charles  I. 
(3  Ch.  I.  c.  1),  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  assented  to  by  the  crown,  is  commonly 
termed  the  Petition  of  Hight. 

PettwerlaceflB  (Petiveria,  one  of  the  gene- 
ra). A  small  natural  order  of  monochlamydeous 
Exogens,  belonging  to  the  Sapindal  alliance,  in 
whidi  they  are  known  by  naving  apetalooa 
fiowers,  and  a  solitary  carpel.  They  are  found 
in  the  West  Indies  and  tropical  America.  Ttti- 
veria  alliacea,  the  Guinea-hen  weed  of  the  VfetA 
Indies,  has  a  strong  garlic-like  odour,  and  is 
excessively  acrid ;  it  is  used  in  warm  baths  to 
restore  motion  to  paralysed  limbs. 

Petonir*  The  Chinese  white  copper ;  it  is 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  nickel.    [Paxfoxo.] 

Petrele*  In  Ornithology.    [Frockllarlb.] 

Petriflusttons  (Lat.  petra,a  stone,  and  facio. 
Intake),  A  general  term  by  which  naturalists 
designate  the  conversion  of  vegetable  or  animal 
materials  into  a  stony  substance.  The  word  is 
equivalent  to  such  expressions  as  organised 
fossils,  organic  remains,  &c.,  which,  however, 
are  all  liable  to  exception  on  the  ground  of  not 
distinctly  explaining  what  they  are  meant  to 
define ;  and  though  the  term  petrifaction  is 
itself  open  to  censure  on  the  same  score,  it  does 
not  seem  that  any  other  word  more  acceptable 
to  the  naturalist  has  hitherto  been  found  to 
supersede  it. 

Petrobmelttw*  The  followers  of  Peter 
de  Bruys,  who,  in  the  twelfth  century,  de- 
claimed against  the  vices  of  the  deigy,  and 
gained  numerous  adherents  in  the  South  of 
France.  The  exact  opinions  which  he  advanced 
are  to  be  collected  only  from  the  assertions 
of  his  adversaries,  who,  at  a  time  when  the 
lower  classes  throughout  Europe  were  listening 
eagerly  to  violent  oppugners  of  the  dominant 
church,  did  not  fail  to  exaggerate  their  doc- 
trines to  suit  their  own  purposes.  Besides 
the  vague  charge  of  Manicheism  which  was 
made  against  most  of  these  sectarians,  the 
imputations  cast  upon  them  refer  chiefly  to 
their  contempt  for  the  ordinances  of  the  church ; 
in  which,  along  with  the  real  abuses  of  the  day, 
the  crucifixes,  images,  and  relics,  the  ignorant 
naultitude  may  have  included  the  sacraments 
and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  in  indiscriminate 
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abhorrence.  A  treatise  was  composed  against 
them  by  St.  Bernard.  (Faber's  Alhigenses  and 
Waldenses ;  Waddington's  Hut,  of  the  Church, 
ch.  zviii. ;  Mil  man's  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  iz. 
ch.  yiii.) 

Fetrolemn  (Gr.  v^^  Lat.  petra,  a  rock; 
oleum,  oi/).  Rock  aU.  A  liquid  bitumen,  found 
in  seyeral  parts  of  Europe,  in  Persia,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  profuse  abundance  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  These  oils  vary 
in  colour  and  consistence,  and  their  specific 
gravity  ranges  between  0'83  and  0'89.  When 
subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  they  may 
be  resolved  into  several  hydrocarbons,  some  of 
them  volatilising  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
leaving  scarcely  jany  residue.  They  have  lately 
become  of  considerable  commercial  importance, 
and  are  used  for  burning  in  lamps;  as  solvents 
£or  caoutchouc  and  gutta  percha,  and  some- 
times  as  fuel. 

VetroUn.  A  substance  obtained  bv  dis- 
tilling  the  petroleum  of  Bangoon ;  analogous 
to  paraffin. 

Vetroaelliiiim  (Gr.  wtrpovihxvov^  rock 
parsley).  The  scientific  name  of  the  genus 
which  contains  the  Parsley,  a  plant  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  its  use 
as  a  potherb,  and  also  for  garnishing,  for  which 
latt«r  purpose  varieties  with  beautifully  curled 
leaves  are  especially  grown.  The  Parsley 
has  always  been  an  object  of  superstitious 
regard,  and  in  some  midland  parts  of  England 
the  rustics  will  not  transplant  it.  According 
to  Mr.  Jones,  this  herb  was  dedicated  to  Pbr- 
SBPHONl^  as  queen  of  the  dead ;  and  being  thus 
dedicated  to  funereal  rit«s  was  afterwards  con- 
secrated to  St.  Peter  in  his  character  of  suc- 
cessor to  Charon.  The  resemblance  of  the 
leaves  of  the  common  plain-leaved  Parsley  to 
those  of  the  poisonous  PooVs  Parsley  (MthiLsa) 
has  sometimes  resulted  in  serious  consequences, 
when  the  latter  have  been  accidentally  substi- 
tuted for  the  former.  Hence  it  is  better  and 
safer  to  use,  for  all  culinary  purposes,  only  the 
curled-leaved  varieties,  which  are  sufficiently 
Common. 

VetrosUex  (Gr.  itirpov,  a  rock,  and  Lat. 
silex,  flint),  A  name  for  Adinole  or  compact 
impure  Felspar,  like  that  forming  rock-masses, 
or  the  base  of  porphyry. 

Vettj  Jury.  The  jury  in  criminal  cases 
who  try  prisoners  against  whom  a  true  bill  has 
been  found  by  the  grand  jury. 

Vettj  iMreetky,  A  name  applied  to  the 
crime  of  stealing  goods  to  the  value  of  twelve 
pence  or  under,  in  distinction  to  grand  larceny, 
or  tho  stealing  of  goods  above  that  value,  which 
was  formerly  punishable  with  death.  The 
distinction  between  grand  and  petty  larceny,  and 
the  capital  punishment  of  the  former,  were  both 
abolished  in  1807  (stat  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29). 
[Labcent.] 

Petty  Ofloem.  On  Shipboard,  a  superior 
class  of  seamen  and  artificers.  They  correspond 
in  rank  and  (mutatis  mutandis)  in  duties  to  non- 
commissioned officers  in  the  army  or  foremen 
in  civil  life. 
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Vetnnia  (from  petun,  the  Brazilian  name 
of  tobacco).  This  name,  applied  to  the  present 
genua  in  consequence  of  its  near  relation  to  the 
tobacco  plant,  represents  a  popular  garden 
flower  of  the  Solanaceous  family,  remarkable 
for  its  large  showy  funnel-shaped  or  salver- 
shaped  flowers,  which,  originally  white  or 
purple,  have  become  varied  in  the  hands  of  the 
garaener  till  they  embrace  nearly  every  shade 
between  the  two,  the  colours  being  either  plain, 
or  veinfed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  or  sometimes 
striped.  They  rank  amongst  what  are  called 
half-hardy  plants,  and  are  great  ornaments  of 
the  summer  flower  garden. 

Petuntse  or  Peli-tiui-tae.  A  felspathic 
rock,  containing  an  admixture  of  quartz,  and 
used  in  China,  when  mixed  with  Kaolin,  for 
making  porcelain. 

^  Petwerth  Marble.  A  variously  coloured 
limestone,  occurring  in  the  weald-clay,  and  com- 
posed of  the  remains  of  fresh-water  shells.  It 
IS  also  called  Sussex  marble. 

Petxlte.  A  variety  of  Hessite  or  Telluric 
silver,  in  which  a  part  of  the  silver  is  replaced 
by  gold.  It  is  found  in  the  mines  of  Nagyag, 
and  named  after  Petz,  by  whom  it  was  ana- 
lysed. 

Peuoedaaliie  (Gr.  wtvKt9ai^6s,  bitter),  A 
crystallisable  principle  existing  in  the  root  of 
Hog*s  Fennel  or  Sulphur-wort,  the  Peucedanum 
officinale  of  botanists. 

Peaoyl  (Gr.  vtUn,  a  fir-tree),  A  liauid 
obtained  by  the  action  of  lime  upon  the  hyaro- 
chlorate  of  oil  of  turpentine,  of  which  oil  it 
appears  to  be  an  isomeric  modification.  Its 
formula  is  CigHg. 

Peattncerian  Map  or  Table  (Ger.  Peu- 
tinger  Tafel ;  so  called  from  Conrad  teutinger, 
a  native  of  Augsburg,  who  was  the  first  to  make 
it  generally  known).  The  name  given  to  a  map 
of  the  roads  of  the  ancient  Boman  worlo^ 
written  on  parchment,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  constructed  about  the  time  of  Alexander 
Severus,  a.d.  226.  The  original,  which  is  21 
feet  in  length,  and  only  about  one  foot  in  width, 
is  deposited  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna ; 
but  copies  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ptolemy  of 
Bertius;  iti  Home,  OrbisDdineatio;  in  Bergier, 
Traits  Historiqitedes  Grands  Chemins  deF  Empire 
Remain  ;  and  part  of.  it  in  Murray's  Encyclo- 
podia  of  Geography,  Combined  with  the  cele- 
orated  ^ntontntf  itinerary,  which  it  serves  admir- 
ably to  illustrate,  though  it  differs  in  several 
essential  particulars,  the  Peutingerian  Table 
may  be  justly-  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  bequests  of  ancient  geography  to 
modem  times.  In  this  table  the  hign  road 
which  traversed  the  Boman  empire  in  the 
general  direction  of  east  and  west  is  made  the 
first  meridian,  and  to  this  every  part  issubjpcted. 
The  objects  along  this  line  are  minutely  and 
faithfully  exhibited  ;  but  of  those  lying  to  the 
north  and  south  of  it  only  some  general  notion 
can  be  conveyed.  From  the  novel  and  peculiar 
constmction  of  the  table,  every  object  is  of 
course  enormously  extended  in  length  and 
reduced  in  breadth.    (Manncrt*8  Introduction 


PEWTER 

to  his  edit,  of  the  Peutingerian.  Table,  Leipsic 
1824.) 

Pewter  (Old  Fr.  peutre,  Dutch  pcaut^r, 
speauter :  Wedgwood).  An  alloy  of  tin  with 
lead  and  antimony  frequently  bears  this  name ; 
but  the  best  pewter  was  formerly  made  of  12 
parts  of  tin  with  1  of  antimony,  and  a  very 
small  addition  of  copper.  A  fine  pewter  is 
made,  according  to  Aiken,  by  fusing  together 
100  parts  of  tin,  8  of  antimony,  1  of  bismuth, 
and  4  of  copper.  The  use  of  these  additions  to 
tin  is  to  harden  it  and  preserve  its  colour ;  and 
a  good  pewter,  when  clean  and  polished,  has 
a  silvery  lustre,  and  does  not  readily  tarn- 
ish. Common  pewter,  of  which  measures  and 
pewter  pots  are  made,  is  an  alloy  of  lead  and 
tin. 

Veyer's  Olande.  Small  glandular  sacculi 
peculiar  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestines.  When  scattered  singly,  they  are 
called  glandula  solitarue;  when  they  are 
aggregated  into  groups,  they  are  termed 
ffiandula  agminaUe  or  Peyer^s  patches,  from 
the  anatomist  who  first  described  them.  [Ag- 
minate Glaxds.] 

Vesophaps  (Gr.  xt(6s, pedestrian,  and  4dt^, 
pigeon).  A  genus  of  extinct  columbine  birds, 
found  by  Le^uat  in  the  island  of  Rodriguez 
and  termed  sditaire.  A  few  bones  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Paris  and  Glasgow  collec- 
tions, and  some  have  lately  reached  this 
country.  The  figure  of  Leguat  indicates  a 
Struthious  affinity  in  the  bird,  but  the  legs  and 
neck  were  longer,  the  beak  shorter,  and  the 
wings,  though  useless  in  flight,  were  somewhat 
more  developed  than  in  Didus.  Cuvicr  pointed 
out  its  gallinaceous  affinities,  and  Strickland 
{Dodo  and  its  Kindred,  114)  remarks  that  the 
short  arched  beak,  and  the  defensive  structure 
of  the  wings,  remind  us  of  the  cassowary 
rather  than  the  dodo,  but  the  osteologicAl  evi- 
dences indicate  that  it  offers  many  points  of 
analogy  with  the  dodo  and  the  pigeons. 

VliBLlllaii.  A  name  given  by  Professor  Cay- 
ley  to'  certain  functions  which  occur  in  the 
solution  of  the  following  important  problem  in 
the  theory  of  differential  equations,  well  known 
as  Pfaff's  problem.  To  rcKiuce  the  differential 
expression, 

X^  dx^^  i-  Xf  dx^  +   •  .  .  .  XjB  dx^^, 

where  Xj,  Xj  &e.  .  .  are  each  given  functions 
of  the  2n  variables  Xj^,  x^  ,  .  .  ,  x^m  to  the 
form 

Yi  rfyi  + Y,  dy^^r  .  .  .  .  Y^  rfy„ 

where  the  Y^,  Y*  .  .  .  Y„,  yi,  y,  .  .  .  yn  are 
again  functions  of  the  same  2n  variables. 

Jaoobi  and  Cayley,  both  of  whom  have  in- 
vestigated this  problem  in  the  pages  of  Crelle's 
Journal f  adopt  the  symbol  (1,2, 3,4, ...  n)  to 
denote  a  Pfaffian,  n  being  always  an  even  num- 
ber. Such  a  function  consists  of  a  sum  of 
1.3.6  .  .  .  (n-1)  terms,   each  of  which  is  a 

product  of  <-  (iiciors  or  constituents.  The  gene- 

ral  symbol  for  a  constituent  is  (f,  k\  where  i 
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and  k  are  different  numbers,  and  aU  are  sitp^ 
posed  to  satisfy  the  relation 

(I,  *)  +  (*,  0-0. 

This  being  understood,  a  P&ffian  is  defined  by 
the  following  relation,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  reduction-formula : 

(1,2,3.4,  .  .  .it-l,«)-(l,2).(3,4,  ..  .  n) 
+  (1, 3) .  (4, 6, . .  ft,  2)  +  . .  (1,«) .  2, 3, . .  («  - 1 ). 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  the  symbols 
for  the  Pfaffians  of  lower  order  on  the  right  of 
this  equation  the  numbers  are  written  in  cyclic 
order.  The  interchange  of  any  two  symbols 
i  and  k,  in  fact,  is  eqoivaletit  to  a  change  of 
sign  of  the  whole  Pfaffian,  e.  g. 

(1,2,3,  .  .  .  «)=  -(2,1,3  ....«). 

The  square  of  every  Pfaffian  is  a  skew  symme- 
trical determinant.    For  instance, 

(1,2,3,4)«=[(1,2)(3,4)  +  (1,3)(4.2) 

+  (1,4)(2,3)]« 


0       (1, 2) 
(2,  1)      0 
(3,1)    (3,2) 


(1,3)  (1.4) 

(2,3)  (2,4) 

0  (3, 4) 
(4.3)        0 


[Skew  Sticmbtrical  Dktrhionant.^ 

A  receift  and  very  complete  investigation  of 
Pfaff's  problem  by  Clebsch  will  befonnd  in 
Crelle*s  Journal^  vols.  Ix.  and  Ixi.  1862. 

PhacoUte  (Gr.  ^aK6s,  a  lentil,  and  A/0or, 
stone),  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and 
lime,  with  a  small  quantity  of  soda,  potash, 
&;c  It  is  a  variety  of  Chabasite  occurring 
in  greyish-white  or  pinkish  crystals  in  cavi- 
ties of  amygdaloidal  greenstone  at  the  Giant's 
Causeway ;  at  Castle  Rocks,  Magilligan,  Derry ; 
also  at  Leipa  in  Bohemia ;  and  at  New  York 
Island. 

Pbseaoiaiit  (Gr.  Woiccf ).  In  the  Homeric 
Mythology,  the  inhabitants  of  an  island  calUn.! 
Scheria,  of  which  Alkinoos,  the  husband  of 
Ar£t^  and  father  of  KansicaA,  is  the  king. 
Odysseus,  cast  on  the  shore  of  this  island,  is 
found  by  NausicaA,  who  guides  him  to  her 
father's  house,  where  he  is  hospitablv  enter- 
tained; but  although  NausicaA  is  offered  to  him 
in  marriage,  he  says  that  he  must  go  home  to 
Pexelop^,  whom  he  had  left  twenty  yei^  ago ; 
and  accoxdingly  the  Phssacian  ships  convoy 
him  from  Scheria  to  Ithaca.  Much  learning 
has  been  employed  to  identify  Scheria  with 
the  island  of  Corcyra  or  Corfu ;  yet  it  is  but 
lost  labour  to  seek  in  earthly  geography  for 
the  beautiful  cloud  land  where  the  toiling  son 
rests  for  a  while  before  he  hastens  to  his  sot- 
ting in  the  far  west. 

Pheenoffmina  (Gr.  ^yw,  to  show,  and 
ydfutSy  marriage).  One  of  the  two  principal 
groups  into  which  plants  are  divid^ ;  Phsrao- 
gams  being  those  which  produce  manifest 
flowers,  and  Cktptooajis  those  which  do  not. 
The  same  distinctions  are  expressed  by  the 
terms  Jlowering  plants  and  Jfourerless  plants. 


PHAETHON 

Pliaetlion  (Gr.  ^aiOwf).  This  word,  mean- 
ing literally  glittering^  was  at  first,  like  Lykios, 
Delios,  and  Phoebus,  merely  a  name  for  the 
shining  sun,  as  Endtkiok  was  an  epithet  for 
the  sun  at  his  setting ;  and  as  long  as  this  was 
the  case,  there  could  manifestly  be  no  personi- 
fication of  these  names.  But  in  the  measure 
in  which  their  real  meaning  was  forgotten, 
the  temptation  to  give  to  each  name  its  own 
embodiment  became  more  and  more  powerful. 
The  process  of  disintegration  in  this  myth  is 
first  shown  in  the  Odyssey,  xadii.  246,  where 
Phaethon  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  horses  of  the 
sun ;  it  is  next  seen  as  the  name  of  a  son  of 
Kophalos  (the  luad  of  the  sun),  his  mother 
being  either  Eos,  the  rnoming,  or  HSmera,  the 
day.  In  another  version,  Phaethon  is  a  son  of 
Helios,  the  sun,  and  Clymend,  and  in  fact  a  mere 
image  of  his  father  s  splendour.  The  disasters 
caused  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  might, 
therefore,  be  attributed  to  him  as  to  one  less 
capable  of  guiding  the  fiery  horses.  Such  a  being 
must  necessarily  lack  the  strength,  though  not 
the  spirit,  of  his  father ;  and  that  which  would  be 
the  calm  consciousness  of  power  in  the  parent, 
would  become  a  rash  ambition  in  the  child; 
and  thus  would  be  furnished  the  groundwork 
of  the  legend  of  Phaethon,  who  may  be  wounded 
and  slam,  although  his  father  can  suffer  no 
hurt.  Hence  the  tale  ran  that  Phaethon, 
having  through  the  aid  of  Clymen6  obtained 
possession  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun  for  one  day, 
lost  command  of  the  horses,  who,  approaching 
too  near  the  earth,  scorched  it  up ;  that  Zeus, 
to  arrest  the  mischief,  smote  Phaethon'  with  a 
thunderbolt  and  hurled  him  from  the  chariot, 
and  that  this  evil  l)efell  him  because,  contrary 
to  his  express  promise,  he  touched  the  horses 
with  his  whip. 

The  whole  of  this  myth  reappears  in  the 
legends  of  Achilleus  and  Odysseus.  Of  the 
former  the  image  or  secondary  is  Patroclus,  the 
son  of  Mencetias ;  of  the  latter,  Telemachus. 
Mr.  Grote  has  remarked  (History  of  Greece, 
ii.  238)  that  'Patroclus  has  no  substantive 
position ;  he  is  the  attached  friend  and  second  of 
Achilleus,  and  nothing  else.'  Hence  he  can  do 
nothing  until  he  is  expressly  sent  forth  by 
Achilleus;  and  when  he  is  sent  forth,  the 
Myrmidons  stream  after  him  like  a  pack  of 
wolves.  But  as  Helios  warned  Phaethon  not 
to  whip  the  horses,  so  Achilleus  strictly  charges 
Patroclus  not  to  drive  his  chariot  in  any  other 
path  than  that  which  he  is  bidden  keep.  The 
ii\junction  is  in  each  case  disobeyed,  and  Patro- 
clus is  consequently  slain  by  Hector,  as  Phaethon 
was  smitten  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus. 

Of  Telemachus,  the  son  of  Odysseus  and 
Penelopfi,  Mr.  Grote  remarks  that  he  stands  to 
his  father  in  the  same  relation  of  dependence 
as  that  of  Patroclus  to  Achilleus.  Like 
Patroclus,  he  can  act  only  on  the  bidding  of 
his  father,  and  like  him  he  is  wounded,  while 
Odysseus  sustains  no  hurt,  in  the  battle  with  the 
suitors.  His  very  name  suggests  a  comparison 
with  the  mytha  of  Telbfhvs  and  Tklephassa. 
[Hbliadbs.] 
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Pbair^flBBio  (Or.  ^orfiZaufo,  from  ^yuv^  to 
eat),  A  term  applied  to  ulcers  which  rapidly  cor- 
rode and  destroy  the  parts  which  they  attaick. 

VlialaBnopsis  (Gr.  ^dXiWfa,  a  moth ;  &^tf, 
appearance).  One  of  the  finer  genera  of  the 
order  of  Orchidaceous  plants.  P.  amabilis,  the 
Indian  Butterfiy  plant,  with  its  large  spreading 
dead-white  flowers,  is  very  handsome,  as  are  also 
some  closely  allied  plants  bearing  other  specific 
names.  P.  sumatrana  and  Luddeinanyiiana, 
recently  introduced,  with  very  difii'rcnt  flowers, 
spotted  and  barred  with  chocolate  or  purple, 
are  also  prized  for  their  blossoms;  while  in 
P.  SchUUriana,  which  has  beautiful  spreading 
pinkish  flowers,  the  leaves  are  also  handsomely 
mottled  with  grey,  thus  having  botb  leaves  and 
flowers  ornamental.  They  are  aU  natives  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago. 

PbalaiiKer  (Gr.  ^Ao7(,  a  phalanx).  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  Marsupial  animals,  in- 
cluding those  in  which  the  second  and  third 
toes  of  each  hind  foot  are  united  together  as 
far  as  the  last  phalanx  in  a  common  cutaneous 
sheath,  and  which  have  a  hinder  thumb,  but 
no  lateral  cutaneous  parachute. 

Pbalaa^es  (Gr.  ^cUoTycf,  battalions).  In 
Anatomy,  the  small  bones  of  the  fingers  and 
toes. 

Phalanges.  In  Botany,  a  term  applied  to 
bundles  of  stamens,  i.e.  when  stamens  are  col- 
lected into  tufts  or  groups,  as  in  Hypericum 
and  many  other  plants. 

Plialanfl^nm  or  Slieplierd  Spider.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  Arachnidans,  including 
those  in  which  all  the  legs  are  very  long  and 
slender ;  the  tarsi  sometimes  consisting  of  more 
than  fifty  jointi». 

Vbalanz  (Gr.  <f>d\ayO.  The  close  order  of 
battle,  in  which  the  heavy-armed  troops  of  a 
Grecian  army  were  usually  drawn  up.  There 
were  several  different  arrangements  of  the 
phalanx  peculiar  to  different  states ;  but  the 
most  celebrated  was  that  invented  by  Philip 
of  Macedon.  The  men  stood  close  together, 
sometimes  with  their  shields  locked,  in  ranks 
of  several  men  in  depth,  displaying  in  front  a 
row  of  long-extended  spears,  or  rather  a  wall 
of  spear-points.  The  phalanx,  whose  charge 
was  irresistible  in  a  smooth  plain  by  a  lighter 
body,  was  found  to  bo  overmat<!hed  by  the 
combined  strength  and  activity  of  the  Boman 
legion,  which  was  able  to  take  advantage  of 
any  inequality  of  ground,  and  charge  in  flank 
and  rear;  and  when  once  an  accident  offered 
an  opening  in  the  unwieldy  mass  of  the  enemy, 
their  confusion  was  inevitable,  and  rally  hope- 
less. For  a  detailed  account  of  the  various 
modiflcations  of  the  phalanx,  see  Dr.  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  s.v. 
*  Exercitus.' 

PlialariB  (Gr.).  The  genus  of  grasses  to 
which  belongs  the  plant  yielding  the  Canary- 
seeds  of  the  shops,  so  much  used  for  feeding 
small  cage-birds.  This  is  the  P,  canariensis  of 
botanists,  and  with  its  close  ovate  panicles  and 
broad  keeled  glumes  is  rather  ornamental  in 
character. 


PHALARIS,   EPISTLES  OF 

PlialarlSf  Bpistles  of.  These  letters, 
ascribed  to  Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Aprigentnm  in 
Sicily,  arc  now  known  chiefly  as  the  subject  of 
the  controversy  between  Bentley  and  Boyle, 
the  latter  asserting  their  genuineness,  the 
former  denvinff  it  on  evidence  which  is  over- 
whelming in  its  quantity  and  force.  These 
epistles  are  first  mentioned  by  Stobaeus,  who 
evidently  did  not  share  the  suspicions  openly 
avowed  by  Photius.  Such  forgeries  betray 
themselves  chiefly  by  their  glaring  anachron- 
isms ;  but  in  this  case  the  disguise  is  so  poor 
as  to  imply  a  gross  credulity  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  deceived  by  it. 

VliAlarope.  The  name  of  a  wading  bird, 
with  the  toes  provided  with  scolloped  mem- 
branes. The  common  British  species  is  the 
grey  one  (Phalaropits  lobatus). 

FtuOerflB  (Lat. ;  Gr.  ^ctxopa).  In  Roman 
Military  Antiquities,  various  kinds  of  ornaments 
were  so  called,  chiefly  but  not  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  equipment  of  horse  soldiers ; 
it  was  also  applied  to  the  frontlets  of  the  horses 
themselves.  (See  the  third  and  twenty-second 
M^moires  of  M.  le  Beau  on  the  Roman  Legion, 
in  Mim,  de  PAcad.  dea  Inscr,  vols,  zxviii.  and 
zxzix.) 

FtaaUns  (Gr.  4hi\\6s).  The  emblem  of  the 
generative  power  in  nature,  carried  in  solemn 
procession  in  the  Bacchic  orgies.  The  worship 
of  the  Phallus  seems  to  have  been  universal. 
It  was  inveterate  among  the  Jews,  the  Phallus 
being  the  same  as  the  wooden  Ashera,  set  up 
in  the  temple  itself,  and  translated  in  the 
authorised  English  version  by  the  word  grovCj 
for  which  the  women  are  represented  as  weaving 
hangings.  The  Ashera  was  placed  on  the 
stone  altar  of  Baal ;  hence  it  is  always  stated 
that  the  Ashera  is  hewn  down,  while  the  altar 
on  which  it  stands  is  overthrown.  Among  the 
Hindus  the  emblem  so  worshipped  is  called  the 
LiifOA.    [Mtsteries;  Yoin.] 

Phallus.  In  Botany,  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  Fungi  of  which  P.  impudicus  is  one  of  the 
most  disgusting  on  account  both  of  its  appear- 
ance and  its  smell. 

Ptaanerorainons.    [Ph.cnooavs.] 

Ptaaneroneiiraiis  (Gr.  ^avfp^f,  manifest, 
and  wtvpoWf  a  mrve).  A  name  applied  by 
Ruiolphi  to  all  those  animals  in  which  the 
nerves  are  distinctly  eliminated. 

Pbaaeros  (Gr.  ^oycp^r,  open).  A  term 
applied  by  some  odontologists  to  the  teeth, 
which  were  erroneously  described  as  exposed 
dead  parts  or  products,  exhaled  from  the  sub- 
stance of  formative  bulbs. 

Pliantasoope.  The  name  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Locke,  of  the  United  States,  to  an  ap- 
paratus for  enabling  persons  to  converge  the 
optical  axis  of  the  eyes,  or  to  look  cross-eyedf 
and  thereby  observe  certain  phenomena  of  bin- 
ocular vision.  It  consists  of  a  flat  base-board, 
with  an  upright  rod  at  one  end  bearing  two 
sliding  sockets  which  may  be  clamped  at  any 
lieight,  like  those  of  a  retort  stand.  The  upper 
socket  supports  a  small  screen  or  card  having  a 
alit  or  aperture  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and 
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about  three  inches  long,  so  that  both  eyes  may 
be  applied  to  it  at  once,  the  middle  of  the 
aperture  being  directly  over  the  centre  of  the 
base-board.  The  lower  socket  bears  a  move- 
able screen  of  pasteboard  or  thin  wood,  having 
an  opening  of  about  three  inches  long,  and  an 
inch  wide,  and  so  adjusted  that  its  centre  is  in 
the  same  straight  line  with  the  centre  of  the 
set  in  the  upper  card  and  the  centre  of  the 
base-board.  This  screen  has  an  index  marked 
across  its  middle.  In  experimenting  with  the 
apparatus  the  observer  places  an  object  on  the 
base-board,  looks  downward  through  the  slit  in 
the  upper  screen,  and  slides  the  lower  up  or 
down  till  the  required  adjustment  is  attained. 
For  example,  let  the  letter  A  be  written  twice 
on  the  base-board,  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
(the  width  between  the  eyes)  apart,  and  in  the 
line  of  the  axis  of  the  apertures  of  the  screens ; 
and  suppose  the  lower  screen  to  be  close  down 
to  the  base-board.  On  graduaUy  raising  this 
screen,  and  keeping  the  eyes  directed  to  the 
index  and  not  to  the  letters,  each  letter  will 
separate  and  appear  double,  so  that  four  letters 
will  be  seen.  As  the  screen  is  raised,  the  two 
internal  images  gradually  approach  and  become 
optically  superimposed,  or  coalesce  into  one,  so 
that  there  are  only  three  letters  visible,  and 
the  middle  or  superimposed  figure  is  the 
phantom  or  imoffe  where  there  is  really  no 
object.  On  ceasing  to  look  at  the  index,  and 
directing  the  eyes  on  the  base-board  itself,  the 
phantom  figure  instantly  vanishes. 

Phttntasmavoiia  (Gr.  ^dyroff/uL,  an  ap- 
pearance). An  optical  apparatus,  by  means  of 
which  the  images  of  objects  can  be  magnified  or 
diminished  at  pleasure,  and  motion  given  to 
them  by  which  a  strong  illusion  is  produced. 
The  apparatus  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a 
magic  lantern,  in  which  the  images  are  received 
on  a  transparent  screen,  and  the  sliders  on 
which  the  figures  are  drawn  rendered  per- 
fectlv  opaque,  except  in  the  figures  themselves ; 
so  that  all  light  is  excluded,  excepting  that 
which  is  transmitted  through  the  image.  The 
lantern,  mounted  on  wheels,  is  made  to  recede 
from  or  approach  to  the  screen,  by  which  the 
enlargement  or  diminution  of  the  image  is 
effected ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  distinctness 
in  the  picture,  the  tube  in  the  side  of  the 
lantern  which  carries  the  lens  is,  by  a  particular 
mechanism,  drawn  out  or  pushed  in,  so  as  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  distance  between  the 
lens  and  the  slider,  as  the  lantern  approaches 
to  or  recedes  from  the  screen.  The  phantaama* 
goria  affords  a  very  popular  exhibition  in  lec- 
ture rooms.    [Maoic  Lamtbhn.] 

Pbarbitla.  A  genus  of  Convcivulacem  to 
which  is  now  referred  the  very  handsome 
flower  garden  annual  commonly  called  Omvol' 
vtUtts  mqfor,  along  with  some  other  speciea 
formerly  referred  with  it  to  the  genus  Ipomcta. 
The  common  sort,  formerly  Ipomcta  purpurea^ 
is  now  known  as  P.  hispida, 

Pharisees.  A  sect  among  the  Jews,  whose 
name  is  derived  from  pharaSf  a  Hebrew  word 
signifying  separated  or  set  apart,  because  they 
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Bepaiftted  themselTes  from  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
and  pretended  to  the  distinction  of  pecoliar 
holiness.  The  time  of  their  origin  is  not  ac- 
curately determined.  Thejr  are  not  mentioncKl 
in  the  Old  Testament^  bnt  are  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Assideans  of  the  books 
of  Maocabee:).  They  are  referred  to  by  Jose- 
phns  as  a  considerable  sect,  b.c.  110.  Thongh 
their  rivals  the  Sadducbrs  numbered  amongst 
themselves  some  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
those  who  affected  to  be  conversant  with  the 
manners  and  philosophy  of  the  Oreeks  and 
Bomaos,  the  Pharisees  embraced  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  upper  classes,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  the  admiration  of  the  people  and  the 
national  feeling  in  favour  of  the  opinions  and 
halnts  of  their  ancestors.  Besides  being  strict 
interpreters  of  the  written  law,  their  sect  super- 
induced upon  it  what  thev  called  the  traditions 
of  the  elders,  and  asserted  that  Moses  delivered 
an  oral  law  as  a  supplement  to  that  of  the 
Scriptures.  They  are  firequently  reproached 
in  the  Gospels  with  so  ezplainiuff  the  latter 
by  the  former,  as  in  effect  frequenUy  to  destroy 
the  validity  ot  the  written  law.  IJiey  also  ob- 
served many  outward  ceremonies  with  a  studied 
ostentation  which  gained  for  them  the  venera- 
tion of  the  multitade.  They  maintained,  in 
opposition  to  the  Sadducees,  the  popular  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection,  with  which  they 
mingled  some  wild  notions  touching  the  trans- 
migration of  souls. 

Fluurmaeolite  (Or.  ^dp^oKor,  poiton,  and 
XlSoSf   $tone)»    Native  /urseniate  of  Ume.     It 

gtnerally  occurs  in  delicate  silky  fibres  or  stel- 
ted  groups  of  acicular  crystala,  or  in  botry- 
oidal,  globular  and  stalactitic  forms.  It  is  of  a 
white  or  greyish  colour,  but  has  often  a  super- 
ficial tinge  of  red  or  violet,  owing  to  arsenate  of 
cobalt.  It  is  found,  amongst  other  places,  at 
Andrrasbeig  in  the  Han^  and  at  Joachimsthal 
in  Bohemia. 

VlianiiaoolotT  (Or.  ^fuMOir,  a  medicine, 
and  X^Yof ).  The  history  of  the  properties  and 
uses  of  drags. 

WhrnarmmoopottaL  (Gr.  ^apiuucowoita),  A 
book  containing  directions  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  medicines.  Previous  to  the  year  1863, 
three  Pkarmaoopetiat  were  extant  in  Great 
Britain,  vis.  those  of  the  Colleges  of  Physi- 
cians of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.  In 
1863  a  British  Pkarmacoptia  was  compiled 
by  the  Medical  Council  ot  the  kin^om,  and 
sanctioned  as  a  substitute  for  its  prede- 
cessor. 

VliamuMoatdAiite  (Gr.  f^ipfMKW,  and 
^ihlpos,iron)»  Native  arseniate  of  iron.  [Cvbu- 

OBB.] 

Whmnnma^  (Gr.  ^opfioicfffa,  the  use  ofmedi' 
eifue).  The  branch  of  knowledge  which  relates 
to  the  medical  and  chemical  history  of  the  dif- 
ferent art  icles  of  the  Materia  Mediea ;  to  the 
mode  of  prescribing  them,  their  effects,  and 
composition. 

Fluuroa.  Properly  the  name  of  an  island 
at  the  month  of  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  on 
which  a  lighthouse  was  erected;  whence  it 
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came  to  be  applied  as  a  common  name  for  all 
lighthouses.    [Liorthovsb.] 

Fliaryiicoiraatlil  (Gr.  ^v/C,  the  throat, 
sXL^yrdBot^  the  jaw).  An  order  of  fishes  in  which 
the  endoskeleton  is  ossified;  the  exoskeleton 
in  some  as  cycloid,  in  others  as  ctenoid,  scales; 
the  inferior  phaiyn^eal  bones  coalesced ;  swim- 
bladder  without  duct.  The  Sauiypike  and 
Wrasse  form  examples  of  this  order. 

WhaxyikgoXoaKf  (Gr.  ^dpvy^  and  rifum,  I 
cut).  The  operation  of  making  an  external 
opening  into  the  windpipe,  necessary  in  certain 
cases  of  suffocation. 

Vtuurynx  ^Gr.  ^^Epvy().  The  back  part  of 
the  mouth;  it  is  somewhat  funnel-shaped, 
attached  to  the  faufees  behind  the  larynx,  and 
terminating  in  the  oesophafifus. 

Pbaaoolaretoa  (Gr.  ^£rjMiXef,  a  pouch,  and 
(^rrof  ,  a  hear).  The  name  of  a  eenus  of  Mar- 
supial animals,  of  which  the  koahi  is  the  type : 
its  dentition  is  like  that  of  the  kangaroo  rats  ; 
but  it  has  no  tail,  and  has  short  hind  legs. 

Vbaseolome  (Gr.  ^^icwXet,  and  /cuf,  a 
mouee).  The  name  of  a  Marsupial  quadruped 
commonly  called  the  wombat,  which  has  the 
teeth  of  a  Bodent  animal,  with  the  exception 
of  an  additional  true  molar  on  both  sides  the 
jaws.  Three  living  spedes  are  known,  the  PAks- 
coUymye  womhatue,  the  P.  pilatyrrhinus,  and  the 
P.  ratifrons.  In  latter  pliocene  tertiary  times, 
a  species  fiourished  in  Australia  as  large  as  an 
ox,  the  P.  gigae. 

Pbaaoolotlieiiiiiii  (Gr.  ^iintmKos,  a  pouchy 
and  9nplov,  a  beast),  A  genus  of  small  mar- 
supial insectivorous  Mammalia,  of  which  the 
solitary  species  Phaseolotherium  Bueklandi, 
was  discovered  in  the  oolitic  strata  of  Stones- 
field,  OxfordsUre.  The  inward  infiection  of 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  indicates  the  marsupial 
character  of  this  species.  The  dental  for- 
mula was : — 

-•  ?    .  7-^    «  ?— ?  «   ^-^ 
••6    '-1— 1  ^•3=3^-4=4: 


»  (Gr.  ^drtt,  appearance).  In  Astro- 
nomy, this  word  denotes  the  different  appear- 
ances of  the  moon  or  planets,  according  as  a 
greater  or  smaller  portion  of  the  hemisphere 
uluminated  by  the  sun  is  visible  to  the  ob- 
server. The  phases  of  the  moon  sometimes 
denote  in  particular  the  new  moon,  the  full 
moon,  and  the  quarters,  these  being  the  prin- 
cipal phases.  ■  lii  the  case  of  the  most  distant 
planets  the  phases  are  not  sufilaently  decided 
to  be  visible  in  our  instruments. 

Phash.  In  Natural  Philosophy,  the  parti- 
cular state,  at  any  given  instant,  of  a  pneno- 
menon  which  undergoes  a  periodic  change,  or 
increases  to  a  given  point,  and  then  diminishea 
in  a  regular  gndadon.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
phase  of  a  tide,  the  phase  of  an  edipse,  &e. 

Vtaaseolas  (Gr.  ^atr^Xos,  or  ^d(oi|Xos,  a 
kidney  bean),  A  genus  of  Leguminosa,  mostly  of 
elimbiuff  habit,  the  leaves  usually  with  thin 
largish  leaflets,  and  the  flowers  remarkable  for 
the  keel  terminating  in  a  twisted  point.  There 
are  numerous  species,  natives  of  hot  climates. 
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and  many  of  them  have  long  been  cultivated  as 
food  for  man. 

The  common  French  orKidnejrBean,or  Hari- 
cot, P.  vulgaris,  of  uncertain  origm,  though  pro- 
bably Asiatic,  is  the  most  generally  cultivated 
in  Europe  and  other  temperate  climates.     The 
earliest  notice  we  have  of  Kidney  Beans  is  that 
given  by  Pliny,  who  says  the  pod  is  to  be  eaten 
with  the  seed.    Several  kinds  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  Gerarde  in  1 690.  Some  are  termed 
runner 8,  from  having  twining  stems  six  or  eight 
feet  high ;  others  are  dwarf  and  bushy.     Of 
some  of  these,  again,  the  young  green  pods,  of 
others  the  seeds,  are  eat«n ;  while  in  a  third 
division  both  pod  and  seed  may  be  used  until 
ilearly  arrived  at  maturity.    In  this  countnr 
the  green  pods  in  a  young  state  are  most  valued, 
and  when  properly  dressed  they  are  highly 
esteemed  as  a  wholesome  and  excellent  veee- 
^ble.    On  the  Continent  the  ripe  seeds,  under 
the  name  of  Haricott,  are  much  used  by  cooks 
in  the  composition  of  a  dish  so  called,  as  well 
as  for  soups  and  stews ;  and  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  they  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
food  of  the  people  during  Lent.    When  very 
young,  the  green  pods  are  frequently  preserved 
as  a  pickle  by  themselves ;  they  aliio  form  an 
ingredient  in  mixed  picklee. 

The  Scarlet  Runner  Bean,  P.  multijhrus,  a 
native  of  Mexico,  is  usually  considered  to  be  a 
half-hardy  annual,  although  in  reality  it  is  a 
tender  perennial,  having  tuberous  roots,  which 
may  be  taken  up  and  preserved  during  winter 
for  planting  in  spring.  The  plant  is  of  twining 
habit,  and  if  supported  will  climb  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  pods  are  pendulous, 
not  quite  solongasthose  of  the  common  Kidney 
Bean,  but  broader,' rougher,  and  more  succulent. 
As  a  culinary  vegetable,  the  Scarlet  Runner  is 
much  esteemed,  particularly  in  the  garden  of 
the  cottager.  The  young  green  pods  are  dressed 
in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  Kidney  Bean. 
The  roots  are  narcotic  and  poisonous. 

P.  lunatus  is  so  generally  cultivated  in  hot 
climates,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  its 
origin.  The  species  is  too  tender  for  growth  in 
European  climates.  In  general  aspect  it  is  much 
like  the  common  French  Bean ;  but  the  pod 
is  flat,  shorty  broad,  and  somewhat  crescent- 
shaped.  P.  Max,  with  P.  Mungo,  is  much 
cultivated  in  India  and  some  parts  of  Africa, 
and  has  narrow,  haiiy,  nearly  cylindrical  pods. 
P.  CaracaUa,  believed  to  be  a  native  of  Brazil, 
is  often  grown  under  the  name  of  Caracol  in 
the  gardens  of  South  America  and  Southern 
Europe,  and  sometimes  in  those  of  India, 
for  its  large  showy  and  sweet-scented  flowers. 

[VlGNA.] 

VliaslAaldflD  (Gr.  ^oo'ioytfr,  a  pheasant). 
The  namQ  of  the  family  of  Gallinaceous  birds  of 
which  the  genus  Phasianus  is  the  type.  The 
pheasant  is  a  native  of  warmer  and  dzier  cli- 
mates than  England,  as  the  Linn«Rfln  specific 
name  (Phasianus  colchicus)  implies.  Cuvier, 
accepting  the  story  that  it  was  brought  from 
the  banks  of  the  rhasis  by  the  Ahoonauts, 
states  that  it  subsequently  became  difiued  over 
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all  temperate  Europe.  It  is  consequently  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  preserve  the  species  in 
this  countiy ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  assistance 
which  the  common  fowl  affi)rds  in  hatching  the 
eggs  of  the  pheasant^  the  breed  would  probably 
soon  become  extinct ;  for  although  the  female 
produces  a  great  many  eggs  in  the  artificial 
preserves  of  the  wealthy  sportsman,  yet  she 
soon  forsakes  the  task  of  incubation,  when  di;»- 
turbed,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  by  the  male. 

When  roused,  the  pheasant  will  not  nnfre- 
quently  perch  upon  Uie  first  tree,  and  seems 
more  intent  upon  the  dogs  than  the  approach 
of  the  sportsman :  they  betray  themselves  like- 
wise by  their  habit  of  crowing  or  making  a 
chuckling  noise  when  they  perch.    Foxes  de- 
stroy many  pheasants;  ana  as  these  are  com- 
monly females  engaged  in  incubation,  the  ten- 
dency to  diminution  of  the  race  from  this  cauw 
is  increased.  But  the  chief  loss  of  the  pheasant- 
breeder  is  caused  by  the  mortality  of  uie  yoiing 
birds,  about  the  time  of  changing  their  nestling 
feathers,  produced  by  thedevelopement  of  gnsit 
numbers  of  a  peculiar  species  of  Entocoon 
{Syngamus  tracMolis)  in  the  windpipe.     This 
accumulation  occasions  a  difficulty  of  breathing ; 
and  the  convulsive  attempt  to  gasp  the  air,  or 
expel  the  worms,  has  occasioned  the  name  ot 
the  gapes  to  be  given  to  thia  disease. 

^e  best  remedy  is  a  preventive  treatment^ 
by  due  attention  m  keeping  the  young  phea- 
sants clean,  and  by  administering  plenty  and 
varie^  of  food.  When  the  disease  is  £ar  ad- 
vanced, the  best  remedy  is  to  make  the  birds 
breathe  air  strongly  impregnated  with  fames  of 
tobacco,  carefully  watching  its  effect. 

The  male  pheasant  is  dietingnished^  like  most 
Gattinacem,  oy  its  superioritr  in  siae  and  by  its 
brilliancy  of  plumase  from  the  female ;  and  the 
dependency  of  this  difference  on  the  generative 
function  is  proved  by  the  remarkable  instances 
of  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  female  of  more 
or  less  of  the  male  liveir,  consequent  upon  the 
abrogation  of  that  function  in  her  either  by  age 
or  by  injury  or  disease  of  the  female  organs. 
The  food  of  the  pheasant  yaries  aoeoidiDg  to 
the  season;  in  winter  it  consists  chiefly  of  grain 
and  seeds ;  in  spring  and  summer  of  insects 
and  nutritive  bulbous  roots,  as  that  of  the  crow- 
foot (Banunculus  bulbosue). 

The  pure  breed  of  Phasianus  cdkhiews  is 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  white  ring 
round  the  neck,  and  the  reddish  eegper  tint  <Mf 
the  croup.  Another  roedes,  from  Cluna,  with 
a  white  ring  round  the  neck,  and  a  greener 
cast  of  colour,  especially  upon  the  croup,  has 
also  been  imported  and  turned  wild.  Xt  seems 
to  have  produced  a  prolific  race  of  hybrids  with 
the  conunon  pheasant. 

China  produces  several  other  species,  whid 
are  remarkable  for  their  superb  and  brilliant 
plumage;  as  the  golden  pheasant  (PA.  piei»s\ 
Amherst's  pheasant  (PA.  Amheniii)\  both  of 
which  have  a  gorgeous  ruff  roimd  the  neck» 
and  the  latter  is  remarkable  for  its  exceedingly 
long  tail.  A  like  appendage  characterises  the 
magnificent  ReeTee^  pheasant  (PA.  Reevtsif), 
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The  silver  pheasant  {Ph.  nyethemerus)  ftom 
China,  and  the  Pkasianus  lineatus  from  the 
mountains  of  Thibet^  approach  nearer  in  their 
carriage  to  the  common  fowl.    Other  species  of 
pheasant  (e.  ^.  Phatianus  iffrUcoUit)  have  been 
recently  received  f^m  Japan. 
Ptieasaat.    [Phasianidjb.] 
Plieldltla  (Or.).  A  name  given  in  later  times 
to  the  Spartan  Stssttia..    It  was  probably  a 
cormption  of  ^lA^rio^  lotfe-f easts,  a  void  answer- 
ing to  the  Cretan  traiptta,  from  which  they 
difl^red  in  this,  that  each  head  of  a  family  con- 
tributed a  certain  portion  at  his  own  cost^  or 
on  failnre  was  ezclnded  from  the  public  tables. 
The  various  dishes  of  these  meats  were  pre- 
scribed bv  law,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
Spartan  Hack  broth  and  pork. 

Flieaaklstoseope  (6r.  ^cmuci  d^ft^f ,  itttuion ; 
iriroWw,  /  vUw),  A  philosophical  toy,  which 
illustrates  the  principle  of  the  persistence  of 
impressions  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  in  a  very 
ingenious  manner.  It  is  thus  described  by  Sir 
D.  Brewster  {Eney.  Brit.  art.  < Optics'). 

'This  instrument  was,  we  believe,  originally 
invented  by  Dr.  Boget^  and  improved  oy  M. 
Plateau,  at  Brussels,  and  by  Mr.  Faraday.  It 
consists  of  a  circular  disc  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  with  rectilinear  apertures 
on  its  margin  in  the  direction  of  its  radii.  A 
series  of  figures,  of  a  rider,  for  example,  leaping 
a  fence,  is  drawn  on  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  parallel  to  the  rim  of  the  disc.  The  first 
figure  represents  the  rider  and  horse  standing 
before  the  fence ;  and  the  last  figure  represents 
them  standing  over  the  fence,  when  the  leap  is 
completed.  Between  these  two  figures  there 
are  several  others,  representing  the  rider  and 
the  horse  in  various  parts  of  the  leap.  The 
observer  then  stands  in  £ront  of  a  looking  glass, 
with  the  disc  in  his  left  hand,  attaehM  to  a 
handle,  and  by  a  piece  of  simple  mechanism  he 
whirls  it  rapidly  round,  looking  at  its  image  in 
the  glass  through  the  notches  in  its  margin. 
He  is  then  surprised  to  see  the  horse  and  his 
rider  actually  leaping  the  fence,  as  if  they  were 
alive,  and  retummg  and  leaping  again  as  the 
disc  revolves.  If  we  look  over  the  margin  of 
the  disc  at  the  reflected  picture  on  the  &e  of 
the  disc,  all  the  flgures  are  effiieed,  and  entirely 
invisible ;  but  when  we  look  through  the 
notehes,  we  only  see  the  figure  of  the  horse  and 
rider  at  the  instant  the  notch  or  aperture 
passes  the  eye,  so  that  the  picture  instan- 
taneously formed  on  the  retina  is  not  oblite- 
rated by  preceding  or  subsequent  impressions. 
Hence  the  eye  receives  in  succession  the  pictures 
of  the  horse  and  rider  in  all  the  attitudes  of  the 
leap,  which  are  blended  as  it  were  into  one 
action.  The  apparent  velocity  with  which  the 
horse  and  rider  advance  (supposing  the  disc 
always  to  have  the  same  velocity)  depends  on 
the  proportion  between  the  number  of  apertures 
in  the  margin  of  the  disc,  and  the  number  of 
figures  of  the  horse  and  rider.' 

PbeiiAkite  (Gr.  ^^ko^,  a  deceiver).  The 
rhombohedral  Emerald  of  Mohs.  A  silicate  of 
glucina,  composed  of  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  silica, 
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and  forty-five  glucina.  It.  occurs  in  colourless 
or  bright  wine-yellow  crystals,  inclining  to  red, 
at  Katherinenbuigin  Siberia,  in  mica-slate,  and 
also  north  of  Miask;  at  Tramont  in  Alsace, 
and  Durango  in  Mexico.  Hie  name  has 
reference  to  the  resemblance  to  Quartz,  for 
which  this  mineral  may  be  mistaken. 

Pliene*  One  of  the  chemical  synonyms  of 
the  hydrocarbon  usually  called  benzole,  C.jB^. 
It  has  also  been  called  hydride  of  phenyl, 
and  is  in  that  ease  represented  by  the  formula 
C|,  Hg,  H.     [BuKzoL.] 

Pheneciii  (Or.  ^Irt^,  purple).    The  purple 
powder  which  is  precipitated  when  sulphuric 
solution  of  indigo  is  diluted  with  wator.    It 
appears  to  be  a  fydrato  of  indigo. 
PlieBgtte.    [Muscovms.] 
PbmiffltM  MaHito.    [Mabble.] 
PbenieAeld.   CarboUe  acid.  Phenol,  The 
hydrated  oxide  of  phenyl.    A  product  obtained 
chiefly  from  coal-tar;  hence  the  name,   from 
fo  (wm,  I  show.    A  synonym  of  Cabbouo  Acm. 
PhMiomenoB   (Gr.  pau>6ft«yoi^,  part,   of 
^woiim,  2  appear).    In  Natural  Philosophy, 
this  term  is  usually  applied  to  those  appearances 
which  are  produced  by  the  action  of  tiie  difiTer- 
ent  forces  upon  matter.    Thus  the  fall  of  a 
stone  to  the  earth,  the  motion  of  a  planet  in 
its  orbit,  a  flash  of  lightning,  the  explosion  of 
gun  cotton,  and  the  combustion  of  fuel  are  uU 
natural  phenomena. 
Plieajl.    A  radical  hydrocarbon  sCiaH^. 
PhifaOlMi  Ibirbto  (so  called  from  having 
been  discovered  near  the  site  of  Phigalia,  a 
town  of  Arcadia).    The  name  given  to  a  series 
of  sculptures  in  alto  rilievo,  now  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum,  where  they  form  part  of 
the  collection  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ef^n 
Marbles.     They  originally  formed  the  fringe 
round  the  interior  of  the  cella  of  the  temple 
dedicated  to  Apollo  Epikouros,  or  the  Pro- 
tector.   They  represent   the   combat  of  the 
Centaurs  and  the  Lapithe,  and  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Amazons,  resembling  both  in  de- 
sign and  execution   the  decorations  on    the 
Parthenon.    As  the  temple  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Ictinus,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
these  sculptures  were  designed  by  Phidias.* 
[PAXtTHKNOir ;  "Eu^txt  Maxbles.] 

Plilladeili^aeeflB  (Philadelphus,  one  of 
the  genera).  A  natural  order  of  epigynous 
Kxogens,  belonging  to  the  Grossal  alliance. 
They  consist  of  shrubs,  with  deciduous  leaves, 
and  include  Philadelphus  and  Deutzia,  two  of 
the  most  ornamental  genera  of  hardy  flowering 
shrubs,  the  former  Si  which  is  called  Mock 
Orange  or  Syringa.  The  group  is  particularly 
marked  by  its  valvato  cal^,  indefinite  sta- 
mens, and  capsular  fruit  with  axile  placentsa 
and  disunited  styles.  The  leaves  of  Phil- 
addphus  coronarius  taste  like  cucumbers,  and 
ite  flowers  yield  an  oil  which  has  been  used  for 
adulterating  oil  of  jasmine. 

PUllAtitlii'oplnlMin.  A  name  given  in 
Germany  to  the  system  of  education  on  natural 
principles,  as  it  is  termed,  which  was  pro- 
moted by  Basedow  and  his  friends  in  the  last-^ 
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c^ntQry,  and  mainly  founded  on  the  notioiTB  of 
Locke  and  Rousseau.      An  institution  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  founded  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  duke  of  Dessau  in  1774,  was  the 
first  so-called  Philanthropin.    It  was  dissolved  , 
in  1793  ;  and  of  the  different  institutions  after- 1 
wards  founded,  only  one,  it  is  said,  has  con- ' 
ttnued  to  maintain  itself.    But  the  labours  of 
the  Philanthropinists  have  no  doubt  influenced 
largely  the  modem  system  of  education. 

Pbileslaoese  (Philesia,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  small  natural  order  of  monocotyledons, 
referred  by  Lindley  to  his  class  of  Dictyogens. 
Their  chief  distinctive  characters  reside  in  their 
trimerous  symmetry,  their  consolidated  carpels, 
and  their  parietal  placentie.  It  comprises 
Lajpageria  rosea^  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
greenhouse  climbers,  with  a  hexapetaloid  pe- 
rianth; and  Philtaia  buxtfolia,  the  Pepino  of 
Chili,  a  stiff  dwarf  shrub,  with  small  box-like 
leaves,  and  showy  three-petaled  flowers.  [La.- 

PAOBRTA.] 

vmilber  or  nuber-    [Kilt.] 

Vlilllinpio.  The  title  of  several  orations  of 
Demosthenes  against  Philip  king  of  Macedon, 
the  spirit  and  animosity  of  which  has  caused 
the  name  to  be  transferred  to  similar  composi- 
tions by  other  orators.  Thus  Cicero  gave  this 
name  to  tJie  orations  which  drove  Mark  Antony 
from  Home  and  compelled  the  senate  to  pro- 
secute the  war  against  him  after  the  murder 
of  Julius  Caesar. 

VlUnipslta.  A  limc-Harmotome  found  in 
white  translucent  ciystals  near  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  and  in  mmute  flesh-coloured  cry- 
stals in  amygdaloid  at  Magee  Island,  London- 
derry, at  Vesuvius,  &c.  It  was  named  after 
William  Phillips  the  mineralogist. 

The  name  Phillipsite  is  applied  by  some 
French  authors  to  Purple  Copper. 

Plillljre*  (Gt.  ^Kvp4a),  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  belonging  to  the 
order  OleacMy  mtroduced  from  the  region  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  much  used  for  planting  in 
shrubberies.  There  are  two  or  three  species 
and  several  varieties,  all  of  close  bushy  habit» 
and  with  neat  persistent  foliage.  Along  with 
yews  and  hollies,  they  were  formerly  much 
employed  as  subjects  for  the  topiary  art. 

vmiljrtn.  A  bitter  crystalline  principle 
contained  in  the  Phillyrea  lat\folia, 

Pbllootetes  (Gr.  ^Xoirr^n^f).  In  the 
Homeric  Mythology,  Philoctetes  is  mentioned 
as  a  son  of  Poeas,  who,  when  on  his  way  to 
Troy  with  the  Achaeans,  was  left  at  Lenmos, 
because  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  snake,  and 
was  suffering  from  the  wound.  But  round  this 
name  has  gathered  a  large  amount  of  floating 
legend,  for  which  the  mere  silence  of  the 
extant  Homeric  poems  cannot  prove  a  post- 
Homeric  origin.  To  the  remarks  already  made 
on  this  point  tmder  Pabis,  must  be  added  the 
caution  rendered  necessarv  by  the  loss  of  many 
important  poems  belonging  to  the  Homeric 
cyde.  [Ctclio  Pobtb.]  These  incomplete 
myths  tell  us  that  Philoctetes  was  bitten  by  a 
fxiake  in  the  island  Chiysd^  the  golden,  and 
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near  the  temple  of  Athena  [Mtvkrva],  the 
daum-goddesa.  The  wound  caused  gnevoos 
pain,  and  the  hero  remained  in  Lemnos,  inactive, 
like  Achilleus  at  Troy,  and  Meleagroa  in 
Calydon,  until  Odysseus  came  to  summon  him 
to  Ilion,  which  could  not  be  taken  except  by 
the  inrincible  arrows  bequeathed  to  him  by 
Heracles.  With  these  weapons  he  slew  Paris. 
Aft4^r  the  fall  of  Troy,  he  journeyed,  like  the 
other  heroes,  to  Hesperian  or  western  landa^ 
and  was  finally  slain  by  Rhodians  on  the  coast 

of  Italy. 

The  incident  of  the  snake-bite  on  the  foot  i» 
repeated  in  the  Ic^nd  of  £urydic6  [Obphkus]  ; 
while  the  snake,  the  serpent  of  the  night, 
reappears  in  other  myths  as  the  snakes  who 
attack  Heracles  in  his  cradle,  as  Python  slain 
by  Apollo,  and  Fafnir  slain  by  Sigurdr.  Phi- 
loctetes, like  Odysseus,  fights,  it  is  trae,  with 
poisoned  arrows — a  custom  for  which  among 
the  historical  Greeks  there  is  no  evidence; 
but  they  are  the  arrows  of  Heracles  and  oth<^r 
solar  heroes,  aU  of  which  are  invincible  ami 
never  niss  their  mark,  and  cannot  bo  shot  by 
any  but  their  owners.  The  idea  of  the  poison 
was  the  result  of  the  same  confusion  which 
turned  Areas  and  Callisto  into  bears  [Rishis, 
THB  Sicvbn],  and  Ltcaon  and  his  sons  into 
wolves :  the  word  Ibv,  which  like  lole,  locast^ 
&c.  had  expressed  the  violet  colours  of  dawn» 
being  confused  with  I6s^  an  arrow^  and  hence 
paUon,  as  shooting  like  a  dart. 

FbUoloffj  (Gr.  0iX4»,  /  low,  and  A^t, 
ipeechf  discourse).  This  word  appears  to  havt> 
been  used  by  the  ancient  writers  to  designate 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  considered,  not 
with  respect  to  their  respective  sabject-matters, 
but  to  the  language  in  which  they  were  con- 
veyed. A  philologist  was  one  who  studied  or 
taught  the  elmnee  of  diction,  as  applicable 
to  every  branch  of  human  learning;  nor  can 
the  meaning  of  the  designation  be  very  aoen- 
rately  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Tipi^^ui- 
rue6Sf  or  grammarian ;  while  sometimes  the 
term  phiMogy  was  usurped  in  a  wider  sense, 
BO  as  to  comprehend  learning  in  genenL 
After  the  revival  of  lettev,  the  word  was  in- 
troduced into  modem  European  langnaget, 
but  in  a  much  more  restricted  signification. 
It  then  comprehended  grammatical  criticism 
and  etymology,  and  some  branches  of  archeo- 
logy; and  as  these  studies  were  almost  coo- 
fined  to  the  ancient  languages,  and  other  relics 
of  classical  antiquity,  whidi  alone  were  then 
studied  in  a  scientific  manner,  the  only  philo- 
logists were  the  learned  inveetigatars  il  the 
Greek  and  Latin  idioms  and  literature.  Com- 
mentaries on  ancient  authors,  etymdkigical 
works,  and  glossaries  of  their  language,  gnun- 
mars,  &c.  were  then  the  class  of  writings 
usually  denominated  philological ;  and  although 
the  field  of  philology,  considered  in  this  sense, 
is  now  more  extensive,  as  the  modem  £ar(^>ean 
and  non-European  languages  have  also  borame 
the  subjects  of  accurate  investigation,  it  is 
with  this  general  meaning  that  the  word 
has  duefiy  been  used  by  ^^liah  writers.    It 
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h  defined  by  JuIuiBon,  criticistn,  grammatical 
learning,  lu  this  poptilar  sense  philology 
may  be  said  to  embrace,  1.  Etymology,  or  the 
science  of  the  origin  of  words ;  2.  Qrammar, 
or  the  science  of  the  construction  of  language 
in  general  and  of  indiyidual  languages  ;  3.  Li- 
terary criticism,  or  the  investigation  of  merits 
and  demerits  in  style  and  diction. 

Of  late  years,  however,  a  new  and  very 
extensive  province  has  been  added  to  the 
domain  of  philology;  vis.  the  science  of  lan- 
guage in  a  more  general  sense,  considered 
philosophically  with  respect  to  the  light  it 
tlirowB  on  the  nature  of  the  human  intellect 
and  progress  of  human  knowledge;  and  his- 
torically, with  reference  to  the  connection 
between  different  tongues,  and  the  connection 
thus  indicated  between  different  nations  and 
races.     In  this  sense  the  term  comprehends, 

1.  Phond4)gy^  or  the  knowledge'of  the  sounds 
of  the  human  voice ;  which  appears  to  include 
orthogmphy,  or  the  system  to  be  adopted 
when  we  endeavour  to  render,  by  our  own 
alphabet,  the  sounds  of  a  foreign  language; 

2.  Etynudogy ;  3.  Idtdogyy  or  the  science  of  the 
-modification  of  language  by  grammatical  forms, 
according  to  the  various  points  of  view  from 
which  men  contemplate  the  ideas  which  words 
are  meant  to  express. 

dassicalL  Philology. — By  German  writers  the 
use  of  the  word  philology  is  still  not  uncom- 
monly restricted  to  this  branch  of  study.  The 
earliest  commentators,  lexicographers,  and 
grammarians,  whose  works  we  possess,  flou- 
riijhed  in  Greece  and  Rome  at  various  periods 
botween  the  Christian  era  and  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire.  During  the  middle  ages  the 
knowledge  of  the  classical  languages,  or  of  the 
works  written  in  them,  ceased  to  be  cultivjited 
as  a  science.  Classical  philology  was  revived 
uljout  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century,  chiefly  by  the 
labours  of  various  learned  Greeks  expi^tlled 
from  their  own  country.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Italy  was  peculiarly  animated  with  a 
zeal  for  classical  literature.  In  the  following 
age,  the  cultivation  of  this  study  passed  chiefiy 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Ger- 
mans. Under  the  industrious  writers  of  Hol- 
land and  Germany  it  assumed  a  new  form. 
Less  elegant,  and  pursued  in  a  less  poetical 
spirit  than  it  had  been  among  the  Itafians,  'X 
became  a  vast  and  laborious  science,  exacting 
the  severest  industry,  and  no  common  ingenuity. 
During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
philologists  may  be  said  to  have  been  chiefiy 
occupied  in  collecting  the  materials  of  know- 
ledge :  the  task  of  criticism,  and  of  separating 
the  true  from  the  false  in  classical  idiom  and 
diction,  began  with  the  seventeenth ;  and  the 
earliest  name  in  this  department  of  study  is 
perhaps  still  the  most  illustrious ;  that,  namely, 
of  Richard  Bentley.  Since  his  time,  we  have 
hud  many  distinguished  classical  scholars  in  our 
own  country,  especially  in  the  present  century, 
which  has  produced  the  works  of  Parr,  Porson, 
and  Elmsley ;  but  Germany  still  remains  the 
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true  nurseiy  of  classical  research;  and  the 
school  of  Wolf,  Heyne,  Hermann,  and  Niebuhr, 
in  that  country,  has  laid  down  canons  of  en- 
quiry as  to  the  genuineness  and  authority  of 
some  of  the  earliest  works  in  tha  ancient  lan- 
guages, which  have  imparted  a  new  character 
to  classical  criticism  in  generaL  [Gaaxmab, 
Comparativb;  La-ngvaok.] 

VliUolog7,Bt1iUoaL  The  art  of  criticising 
the  languages  and  dialects  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Hebrseo-Greek  writers  in  order  to  elucidate  the 
meaning  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  Hebrew  Lanouaob,  closely 
akin  to  the  Phcenician,  received  some  modi- 
fications, owing  to  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt.  How  old  the  book  of  Job  may  be, 
is  still  a  subject  of  controversy  among  critics, 
some  of  whom  suppose  that  it  was  originally 
written  in  Arabic  and  afterwards  translated, 
while  others  trace  it  to  a  remote  period  of 
Hebrew  literature;  but  whatever  be  the  date 
of  that  book,  the  Pentateuch  must  ever  l>e 
considered  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  as  a  fixed 
written  language.  The  institution  of  the  schools 
of  the  prophets,  under  the  Judges,  no  doubt 
tended  to  give  the  polish  and  poetic  charact<  r 
seen  in  the  writings  of  the  age  of  David  and 
Solomon ;  but  the  Hebrew  language  remained 
essentially  the  same  down  to  the  conquest  of 
Palestine,  first  by  Shalmaneser  (who  intro- 
duced an  Aranuean  population  in  place  of  the 
expelled  ten  tribes);  and  secondly  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  (B.C.  688)  took  Jerusalem  and 
transported  the  chief  members  of  the  two  rei- 
maining  tribes,  according  to  a  still  prevalent 
Eastern  custom,  into  his  own  territories.  The 
Jews,  however,  during  their  captivity  at  Baby- 
lon, not  only  acquired  new  habits,  but  re- 
ceived many  additions  to  their  language,  both 
of  words  and  idioms ;  and  henceforward  they 
spoke  a  dialect  usually  known  as  the  Hebr<B6' 
Aramaic,  bearing  nearly  the  same  analogy  to 
the  Hebrew  that  the  modem  Italian  bears  to 
the  Latin.  In  the  later  historical  writers 
traces  may  be  discovered  of  this  corruption. 
The  prophecies  of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Ma- 
lachi,  also,  thotigh  very  pure,  present  a  few 
instances  of  Chaldeism ;  but  the  new  dialect 
is  most  of  all  perceptible  in  the  Targums  and 
other  commentaries  by  which  alono  the  Scrip- 
tures could  be  made  intelligible  to  the  com- 
mon people.  Schultens,  Rosenmiiller,  the  elder 
Michaelis,  Bishops  Louth,  Horaley,  and  Co- 
leuso,  Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  Piofcssor  Lee 
have  endeavoured  to  elucidate  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  language ;  and  the  best  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  by  Kennicott  and 
De  Rossi.  After  the  cessation  of  Hebrew 
prophecy  on  the  death  of  Malachi,  about  400 
years  B.C.,  the  Arama'an  dialect  prevailed  more 
or  less,  owing  to  the  adherence  of  the  Jews 
to  their  national  language,  down  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  The  conquests 
of  Alexander,  however,  had  an  imdoubt^  in- 
fluence over  the  learned  castes,  who  gradually 
became  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language ; 
and    accordingly    (b.c.    280)    Ptolemy    PhiK 
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adelphus  invited  five  Jewish  ecribes  to  Alex- 
andria for  the  purpose  of  translating  the  Pen- 
tateuch into  Greek.  Some  years  afterwards 
the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
translated  by  different  hands ;  but  the  name 
.Septcaoikt  is  a  misnomer;  and  the  story 
connected  with  it  (resting  wholly  on  the ', 
very  questionable  authority  of  Plutarch  and 
Diodorus  Siculus)  is  unworthy  of  credit. 
The  work,  however,  is  written  in  good  Mace- 
donian Greek  {koiv^  SioAcicros),  with  a  few 
Hebrew  admixtures ;  and  hence  the  Septuagint 
should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  New 
Testament,  which  presents  similar  features.  In 
the  time  of  Christ  the  Aramaic  (as  the  Gospels 
furnish  abundant  proof)  was  the  vulgar  lan- 
guage of  Palestine;  and  even  Gkdilee  had  a 
separate  though  cognate  dialect.  (Luke  xzii. 
69 ;  Acts  ii.  7.)  At  this  time  the  Gbeek  lan- 
guage, so  far  as  the  regions  west  of  Palestine 
were  concerned,  was  the  great  medium  of  com- 
munication. Hence  the  Gospels  and  othier 
Christian  books  were  written  in  this  language ; 
and  thus  arose  those  peculiarities  of  diction, 
Hebrew  expressions,  &c,  which  mark  the 
Hellenistic  writing  of  the  New  Testament 
This,  indeed,  constitutes  the  science  of  Biblical 
philology;  and  in  this  work  the  labours  of 
Wetstein,  Mill,  Griesbach,  and  more  recently 
of  Schol^  T^^^TimniiTi^  and  Tischendorf,  have 
been  employed  in  producing  a  sound  text  from 
the  examination  of  the  best  MSS. 

VlUloaoplMr's  Btone.    [Aix^hsict.I  ^ 

VliUoMiplito  Cmadlo*  An  inflamed  jet  of 
hydrogen  gas. 

Vliilosoplile  ^7ooL  Oxide  of  zinc  formed 
during  the  combustion  of  the  metal,  when  it 
floats  about  in  white  flod^s  in  the  air.  It  has 
also  been  called  nihil  album  and  pompholix. 

Vlilloflopby  (Gr.  ^lA^,  Hove,  and  oro^io, 
wisdom).  In  common  acceptation,  a  general 
term,  signifying  the  sum  total  of  systematic 
human  knowlcn^e.  It  is  commonly  divided 
into  three  erand  departments ;   metaphysics, 

I)hysics,  ana  ethics.  If  we  include  in  the  first 
ogic,  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  complete 
distribution  of  science,  properly  so  called.  The 
first  has  for  its  object  those  truths  which  go 
bevond  mere  experience ;  as  the  nature  of 
being,  of  God,  of  the  soul,  &c.,  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  or  as  they  are  apprehended  b^  us. 
[MsTAFHYSics.]  The  second  relates  to  objects 
as  they  are  in  nature,  as  subject  to  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  The  third  contemplates 
human  actions  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  merely 
as  they  are ;  and  takes  account  of  the  ideas  of 
duty,  freedom,  responsibility,  ancLthe  like — of 
all,  in  short,  which  constitutes  the  distinction 
between  an  action  and  an  event 

This  word  was  first  used  by  the  Pythagoreans, 
and  adopted  from  them  by  Socrates,  who  consi- 
dered himself  a  lover  or  seeker  of  wisdom  only ; 
in  distinction  from  a  sophisty  or  one  who  con- 
ceives himself  to  be  in  the  possession  or  exercise 
of  wisdom. 

But  the  tendency  of  modem  thought  is  more 
and  more  to  restrict  the  term  to  that  system  of 
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indoctive  philosophy  Ua  opposed  toaUdedoctiTe 
systems)  which  Lord  Bacon  is  held,  perhaps 
not  altogether  correctly,  to  have  introduced. 
But  whether  he  first  enunciated  the  principle, 
or  whether  Socrates  acted  upon  it  when  be 
insisted  that  ethics  alone  funushed  a  zeal  basis 
for  science,  inductive  philosophy  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  svstem  which  receives  no  evidence 
but  that  of  lact,  and  owns  no  authority  but 
that  which  is  derived  from  experience.  All 
subjects,  therefore,  it  regards  as  open  questions; 
and  all  prejudices  or  prepossessions  which  may 
interfere  with  a  dispassionate  analysis  it  uttexiy 
disclaims.  This  process  of  rejection,  which 
Lord  Bacon  held  to  be  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion for  the  attainment  of  truth  (i.e.  the  troth 
of  facts),  he  calls  XhR  purification  of  the  inidUd ; 
and  to  it  we  owe  all  those  results  of  modeni 
science,  which,  while  enormously  extending  the 
empire  of  man,  establish  continually  on  a  firmer 
footing  the  dominion  of  an  unbroken  lav,  ad- 
mitting no  interruptions  and  excluding  alto- 
gether any  ideas  of  arbitrary  interfezenee. 
[LoQio.] 

Many  valuable  histories  of  philosophy  have 
appeared  of  late  years,  especially  in  Germanj. 
The  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Brocker, 
Tennemann,  and  Bitter.  A  sketch  of  the 
history  of  philosophy,  written  by  the  late 
Mr.  Ihigala  Stewart,  originally  prefixed  to 
the  Encydopadia  Britannica,  is  now  printed 
in  a  separate  volume. 

Vblttor  (Gr.  ^rfwr]^  A  drag  or  prepaia- 
tion  supjposed  by  the  ancients  to  have  the  power 
of  exciting  love.  Nothing  certain  is  Imoiwn 
respecting  the  composition  of  these  potions; 
but  their  operation  was  so  violent  that  many 
persons  lost  their  lives  and  their  reason  bj 
their  means.  The  Thessalian  philters  weie  in 
the  highest  celebrity.    (Juv.  vi.  610.) 

VbiljdraoeaB  (Philydrum,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  small  group  of  petalotd  monoco- 
tyledons, nearly  allied  to  the  JlCyridaeea^  difl^ 
ing  chiefiy  in  wanting  an  outer  perianth,  in  the 
inner  perianth  being  two-leaved,  in  having 
three  stamens,  two  oi  which  are  abortive^  and 
in  the  large  embryo  lying  in  the  axis  of  the 
albumen.  They  are  natives  of  New  Holland, 
Cochin  China,  and  China. 

VliUjra  (Gr.  4>tX^pa).  In  Mythokgj,  one 
of  the  Oceanides,  and  mother  of  the  centaur 
Cheiron. 

Vblebltls  (Gr.  ^\^^,  a  vein).  Infiammation 
of  a  vein. 

vmebolito  (Gr.  ^X^,  and  A/0oi,  a  stone). 
A  venous  calciuus,  commonly  called  vtrn- 
stones.  Veiy  small  concretions  have  sometime 
been  found  in  certain  veins,  varying  in  size 
from  a  pin*s  head  to  that  of  a  pea.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime 
and  animal  matter. 

Vblebotomy  (Gr.  ^Xtfiorofjila),  The  ope- 
ration of  opening  a  vein  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  away  blood. 

Vblegetbon  (Gr.  ^\€y40onf,  burning)^  The 
name  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  Hades,  commonly 
called  Pyriphlegethon.    [Cocttvs.] 
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9tai0gmasl0»  (Gr.  ^Aryyuwrio,  fixmi  ^A^, 
/  bum).  Inflammatory  diseases.  The  term 
^egmasia  doiens  has  Wn  applied  to  a  peculiar 
iDflammatoiy  condition  of  the  leg,  which  some- 
times occurs  in  females  soon  after  deliyeiy. 
'  Vblwaan  (Gr.  ^Aiws).  A  useful  genus  of 
agricultural  grasses,  remarkable  for  the  close 
cylindrical  form  of  the  spike-like  panicles.  P. 
j>ratense  is  the  Timothy  or  Gat's-tail  grass,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  productive  of  our  British 
species,  and  on  that  account  freely  introduced 
into  pasture  land« 

milogtotoB  (Gr.  from  ^Xoyi(w,  Igetonjire). 
An  imaginazy  principle  by  which  8tahl  and  the 
chemists  of  his  school  accounted  for  the  pheno- 
mena of  combustion ;  the  matter  of  fire  fixed 
in  combustible  bodies. 

VtalogOltte  or  Vbloiropite  (Gr.  ^Xo7«Mr^f , 
feryAooking),  A  variety  of  magnesian  Mica. 

miloiiJdLii  (a  word  coined  from  Gr.  ^KoiAs, 
harkf  and  ^f(a,  root),  A  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  roots  of 
apple,  pear,  chen^,  and  plum  trees,  giving  to 
it  its  bitter  astrmgency.  Its  composition  \» 
represented  as  0^^  H4S  Oj^o  +  4HO.  Acids, 
aided  by  heat,  resolve  it  mto  glucose  and 
phhretine.  By  the  joint  action  of  oxygen  and 
ammonia  it  is  converted  into  a  gum-like  sub- 
stance, which  has  been  called  pJuoruHn, 

Vbloz  (Gr,  aflame).  A  favourite  genus  of 
garden  flowers,  chiefly  North  American,  and  for 
the  most  part  herbaceous  perennials.  As  usually 
happens  with  popular  flowers,  the  species  them- 
selves, once  cultivated  for  their  own  sakes,  have 
given  way  before  the  more  showy  hybridised 
varieties,  and  at  the  present  day  are  rarely  met 
with,  the  garden  Phloxes  being  all  productions 
of  the  florist,  and  of  a  most  ornamental  cha- 
racter. A  few  well-marked  dwarf-habited  sorts 
are  still  grown  as  rock  plants ;  and  P.  Drum- 
mondn,  which  has  sported  into  a  variety  of 
beautiful  colours,  is  one  of  the  most  showy  of 
cultivated  annuals. 

PblyetamsD  (Gr.  ^X^ftroiM,  a  pustule). 
Bladders  formed  on  the  skin  during  the  pro- 
eess  of  mortification.  The  cuticle  is  raised  by 
efiused  serum,  which  has  a  sanguineous  colour, 
and  gases  are  subsequently  generated  by  putre- 
faction, so  that  the  phlyctsense  contain  both 
fluid  and  gases.    [Gakobhne.] 

Vblysaelvm  (Gr.  fk^w,  to  bubUe).  A 
pustule  upon  the  skin. 

Flioca(Lat.;  Gr.  ^^).    [Sbaz..] 

nioeaeMUBS.  Phoeacea  or  Seal  Tribe. 
The  name  of  the  family  of  carnivorous  and 
amphibious  Mammals  of  which  the  seal  {Phoca) 
is  the  type.    [Ss&i..] 

PHoeama  (Gr.  ^MUMt,  a  porpoue),  A  sub- 
genus of  dolphins,  distinguished  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  beak-like  prolongation  of  the  jaws. 

yiioeenlii*  A  peculiar  fatty  matter  con- 
tained in  the  oil  of  the  porpoise  (Ddphinum). 
V^en  saponified,  it  yields  a  volatile  odorous 
acid,  called  phoeenic  acid, 

VbOBbns  (Gr.  ^oTfiof^  briUiant),  A  name 
given  to  Apoixo  as  the  god  of  light.  The 
epithet  l>elios,  supposed  to  point  to  the  iriand 
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of  Delos,  denoted  his  birth  in  the  briffhi 
(Hrfkos)  land,  as  the  name  LykSgen^  de- 
scribed his  birth  in  Lykia,  the  region  of  light, 
[LvcAoy.]  The  island  Delos  was  also  called 
Oitygia,  but  this  word  was  derived  from 
6pTv^f  a  guaU^  in  Sanscrit  vartika,  the  bird 
of  spring,  and  hence  signified  the  quail  land, 
the  East.  (Max  Mliller,  Lectures  on  Lan» 
ffuagey  second  series,  p.  607.)  [CEdipus; 
Pabis;  Phasthon;  Tei^ephassa.] 

Vliomlolii  ^Gr.  ^oivi^^  purpl&}.  A  purple 
substance  obtamed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  indigo. 

Vlftoenioocliroite  (Gr.  4H>{yi|,  purple,  and 
Xpoid^  colour),  A  native  chromate  of  lead,  from 
Beresow  in  Siberia. 

VliOBBloopteriui  {(3tt,  ^ufut6wT§pos,  red' 
feathered).    The  genenc  name  of  the  flamingo : 
also  a  term  applied  to  other  animals  which  have- 
red wings,  as  the  BombyciUa  phemicoptera. 

PbCBBlz  (QtT.  ^iifii)'  In  Astronomy,  one 
of  the  modem  constellations  in  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

pRounx.  In  Botany,  a  genus  of  pinnate- 
leaved  Palms,  of  which  about  a  doeen  species 
are  known,  chiefly  found  in  Northern  Africa 
and  tropical  Asia.  One  of  the  species,  P, 
daetyitfera,  the  Date  Palm,  is  cultivated  in  im- 
mense quantities  all  over  the  northern  part  of 
Africa,  and  more  sparingly  in  Western  Asia  and 
Southern  Europe.  In  some  of  these  countries, 
its  fruit,  though  known  to  us  only  as  an  article 
of  luxury,  affords  the  principal  food  of  a  laige 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  various 
domestic  animals.  The  tree  usually  grows 
about  sixty  or  eighty  feet  high,  and  lives  to  a 
great  age ;  trees  of  from  one  to  two  hundred 
years  old  continuing  to  produce  their  annual 
crop  of  dates.  Many  varieties  are  recognised 
by  the  Arabs,  and  distinguished  by  different 
names  according  to  theii  shape,  size,  quality, 
and  time  of  ripening.  The  fruit,  however,  is 
not  the  only  valuable  part  of  this  widely  dis- 
persed tree,  for,  as  with  the  cocoa-nut  palm, 
nearly  evej^  part  is  applied  to  some  useful 
purpose,  ^e  huts  of  tne  poorer  classes  are 
entirely  constructed  of  its  leaves;  the  fibre  {Itf) 
surroimdingthe  bases  of  their  stalks  is  used  for 
making  ropes  and  coarse  cloth,  and  the  stalks 
themselves  for  crates,  baskets,  brooms,  walking- 
sticks,  &c. ;  of  the  wood  are  built  substantial 
houses ;  the  heart  of  young  leaves  is  eaten  as 
a  vegetable;  the  sap  affords  an  intoxicating 
beverage  (lagbi),  to  obtain  which  the  tree  is 
destroyed ;  ana  even  the  hard  and  apparently 
useless  stones  are  ground  into  food  for  camels. 

P.  sglveetrie,  called  the  Wild  Date,  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  parent  of  the  cultivated  Date. 
It  is  common  all  over  India,  and,  like  the  last, 
attains  a  considerable  height.  Large  qusmtities 
of  toddy  or  paint-wine  are  obtained  from  it ; 
but  the  Asiatics,  more  skilful  than  the  Africans, 
procure  it  by  merely  cutting  offtheyoung  flower- 
spike,  by  which  means  they  do  not  destroy  the 
tree.  Date-sugar,  extensively  used  in  India, 
is  made  by  simply  boiling  the  toddy. 

PuiEMix.    In  the  Homeric  Mythology,  the 
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fktJier  of  Ettbopa,  while  other  {joems  represent 
him  as  her  sister.  The  Phoenix  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad  as  teaching  Achilleos  in 
his  early  youth  is  a  son  of  Amyntor.  He  took 
part  in  the  Galydonian  hunt,  and  when  his 
£ither  had  put  out  his  eyes,  his  sight  was 
restored  by  Cheiron  the  Cemtaxtb.  But  the 
point  of  greatest  interest  in  the  legends  of 
phoenix  is  his  appearance,  in  the  ninth  book  of 
the  liiadf  as  a  mediator  before  Achilleus  on 
behalf  uf  the  Achaeans.  The  means  which  he 
adopts  for  softening  his  anger  is  a  recital  of 
the  tale  of  Melsaobos,  a  hero  whose  story  is 
but  another  version  of  that  of  Achilleus.  [Mt- 
THOLOOT,  CoMFABATiVB.]  The  name  Phoenix 
also,  as  expressive  of  colour,  suggests  a  com- 
parison with  the  many  names  in  solar  legends, 
which  hare  a  similar  force,  as  loU,  locastd, 
lamos,  lobates,  Aug6,  Pyrrha,  &c 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  phoenix  was  a 
mairellous  bird,  which  the  Egyptians  regarded 
as  the  emblem  of  immortality.  In  later  legends 
the  bird  was  described  as  of  the  size  of  an  eagle, 
her  head  finely  crested,  her  body  coTered  with 
a  beautiful  plumage,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  like 
stars.  She  was  said  to  live  600  or  600  years 
in  the  wilderness,  when  she  built  for  herself  a 
fUneral  pile  of  wood  and  aromatic  gums,  which 
she  lighted  with  the  fanning  of  her  wings,  and 
emerged  firom  the  flames  with  a  new  life.  In 
the  account  ttf  Herodotus  (ii.  73)  nothing  is 
said  of  the  resurrection  of  the  phoenix ;  while 
other  versions  speak  of  a  worm,  which,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  body  of  the  dead  bird,  was 
developed  into  another  phoenix.  With  these 
Udes  may  be  compared  the  myths  of  the  Per- 
sian bird  Simorg,  and  the  Indian  Semendar. 

Four  periods  are  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers  as  having  been  marked  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  phoenix.  The  first  was  in  the 
reign  of  Sesostris ;  the  second  in  that  of 
Amasis ;  the  third  in  that  of  Ptolemy  IIL  Idng 
of  Egypt ;  and  the  fourth  in  that  of  Tiberius. 
By  early  Christiaii  writers,  as  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Coiinthians  which  bears  the  name  of 
Clement,  it  was  frequently  brought  forward  as 
an  illustration  of  die  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
Yection  (Spanheim,  De  Uau  et  Prastantia  Nu- 
mismaium,  diss.  v.  c.  xiii.),  and  it  appears  on 
the  coins  of  several  Boman  emperors,  sometimes 
as  a  symbol  of  their  own  apotheosis,  sometimes 
as  an  emblem  of  the  renovation  of  the  world 
under  their  beneficent  rule.  (Ovid,  Met,  xv.  391 ; 
Pliny,  Hist  Nat  x.  2 ;  Tacitus,  Annal,  vi.  28. 
Besides  these,  the  reader  may  consult,  in  the 
third  volume  of  Wemsdorf,  Poeta  Minores,  to 
which  the  editor  has  prefixed  a  learned  intro- 
duction, the  poem  De  PAaniee,  which  is  usually 
attributed  to  Laotantius.  See  also  Metral's 
work,  Le  PhcmiXt  ou  f  Oiseau  du  Soleil,  Paris 
1824 ;  and  Sir  G.  C  Lewis  On  the  Astronomy 
of  the  Ancients,  p.  283.) 

Flioladoana  (Gr.  ^Xc<{f,  a  hole).  The 
family  of  Lamellibranchiate  Bivalves  of  which 
the  genus  PUolas  is  the  type ;  they  are  remark- 
able for  the  hiding  places  which  they  excavate 
for  themselves  in  locks  and  day. 
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ViMlaiite  (Gr.  ^oKts,  a  teaie),  A  hjdmted 
silicate  of  alumina,  resembling  Kaolin  m  com- 
position. It  is  formed  of  small  convex  scalea. 
which  are  pure  white  and  have  a  P^>riy 
lustre.  It  18  soft  to  the  touch  and  friable 
between  the  fingers.  It  is  of  frequent  ocear- 
rence  in  the  crevices  of  nodules  of  ooal-measnre 
day-ironstone^  in  Coalbrook  Dale.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  coal  mines  of  France,  Belgium,  and 
Pennsylvania ;  at  Schemnits  in  Hungary,  and 
at  Naxos  (with  emery). 

VtioUdOfmster  (Gr.  ^o\ff,  and  ymgr^^ 
belly),  A  genus  of  Ganooephalous  Beptile« 
discovered  by  Prof.  Huxley  in  the  Gilmertoa 
coalfield,  near  Edinburgh.  In  this  genus  the 
vertebral  centra  were  well  ossified,  as  in  the 
Tria&ssic  Labyrinthodon,  but  not  as  in  the  Ar^ 
chegosauru9  of  the  carboniferous  strata.  The 
spedmen  on  which  the  genus  was  founded  waa 
thought  for  many  years  to  be  a  fish ;  and  from 
its  general  ichthyoid  similarity,  Profeaaor 
Huxley  names  it  Pkolidogatier  piadformU, 

Pbonetlc  SptfUln^  (Gr.  ^Hft,  sowndy. 
Much  labour  has  been  spent  of  late  yeaia 
in  attempts  to  introduce  a  system  of  phonetic 
spelling  applicable  to  all  languages.  Some 
lxK>ks  ana  newspapers  have  been  published 
in  this  new  character,  to  the  elaborataoo  of 
which  Mr.  Pitman  has  devoted  his  life.  Of 
this  Phonetic  Beform,  Professor  Max  Muller 
says  that,  'if  our  spelling  followed  the  pio- 
nundation  of  words,  it  would  in  reality  b«  of 
greater  help  to  the  critical  student  of  language 
than  the  present  uncertain  and  unsdentifie 
mode  of  writing.*  (Ledum  im  Language^  2Dd 
series,  p.  100.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued 
that '  although  tmder  such  a  system  each  man'a 
language  might  remain  intelligible  to  himself, 
that  of  others  would,  for  the  philologiat  at 
leasts  become  a  mere  trackless  thickei.  Every 
consonantal  and  vocal  change  in  dialects  is 
sulg'ect  to  strict  law.  The  occurrence  of  a 
single  letter,  which  may  not  alter  the  sound, 
may  determine  that  a  word  shall  or  shall  not 
be  identified  with  another.  The  removal  of 
this  letter  would  blot  out  the  evidence  ofita 
g^wth.  There  is  no  dififerenoe  in  pronun- 
ciation, we  are  told,  between  the  Freneh  mot, 
the  month  of  May,  the  liitin  mattes ;  imiis,  but, 
the  Latin  magie ;  mes,  the  plural  of  siy,  the 
Latin  met;  and  la  nune,  a  trough,  perhaps 
the  Latin  mactra:  or  between  saii^,  blood, 
sanauis,  cent,  a  hundred,  centum,  and  mii«, 
without^  sine;  sent,  he  feels,  eenUt,  ^tn,  in 
il  8* en  «a,  inde.  Strike  out  these  traces  of  their 
origin  still  preserved  in  their  spelling,  and  who 
would  have  either  time  or  energy  enough  to 
master  the  history  of  this  single  language?' 
(Westminster  Beview,  January  1865,  p.  45.) 
[Lanouaob.] 

Pbonetlo  IWItliiv.  That  writing  in 
which  the  signs  used  represent  sounds;  in 
opposition  to  ideographic,  in  which  they  re- 
present objects,  or  symbolically  denote  ab- 
stract ideas,  as  in  the  figurative  part  of  the 
fjgyptian  hieroglyphics.  The  signs  represent^- 
ing  sounds  are  usually  arbitrary,  or  at  least  have 
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lieoome  'so  in  piocess  of  time ;  as  in  the  ancient 
Koman  alphabet,  of  which  the  letters  are  for 
the  moat  part  d^red  from  the  Hebrew  or 
FhoBnidan,  in  which  languages  they  may 
hare  originally  had  a  symboucal  character. 
But,  in  a  species  of  phonetic  writing  which  is 
intermixed  with  the  fignrative  hieroglyphics  in 
f^gyptian  inscriptions,  every  letter  is  denoted 
by  a  figure  representing  some  object,  the  name 
ox  which  begins  with  Uiat  letter.    [Hibboqlt- 

FHICS.] 

FbonlM  (Or.  ^Hi).  The  doctrine  of 
Bonnd:  the  same  as  aeousties,  [Sound.]  As 
sound,  like  light,  is  subject  to  certain  laws  of 
reflection  and  refraction,  the  science,  like  that 
of  light,  may  be  treated  under  throe  heads; 
namely,  direct,  reflected,  and  refracted  sound. 
In  allusion  to  the  corresponding  branches  of 
optics,  these  have  been  denominated  phamoSt 
catapkonies,  and  tliapkonics, 

Plioaollte  (Gr.  ^yfi,  and  \iBos,  a  stone), 
A  species  of  compact  basalt,  sonorous  when 
stmck. 

Flioroos  (Gr.).  In  the  Homeric  Mytho- 
logy, an  old  man  who  rules  over  the  sea.  In 
the  Hesiodic  Thtogony  (270),  he  is  the  father 
of  the  three  Graiae,  who  were  fi;rey-haired  from 
their  birth,  and  had  between  them  a  single  eve 
and  a  single  tooth.  Their  abode  was  in  the 
far  west,  in  a  dim  twilight  land,  scarcely  pene- 
trated by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Here  PiBsmrs, 
having  seized  their  single  eye,  compelled  them 
to  guide  him  to  the  nymphs  of  the  ocean- 
stream.  The  idea  of  the  Graise  manifestly 
grew  out  of  mythical  phrases  which  spoke  of 
the  dusky  gloaming,  as  distinguished  from  the 
black  night  in  .wiSch  the  Gobgons  had  their 
dwelling. 

Ftuimiiaia  (Gr.  ^M^f,  a  vncker  basket). 
The  genus  of  the  New  Zealand  flax,  P.  tenax, 
a  stout-growing  herb  forming  large  tufts  of 
swoid-shaped  leaves,  and  in  its  distribution 
confined  to  New  Zealand  and  Norfolk  Island. 
The  leaves,  which  in  some  of  its  forms  are 
from  five  to  six  feet  long,  contain  a  hurge 
quantity  of  strong  useful  fibre,  to  which  the 
name  of  New  Zealand  Flax  has  been  given. 
This  material  has  long  been  in  conunon  use 
among  the  natives  for  making  various  articles 
of  clothing,  string,  nets,  &c;  and  since  the 
colonisation  of  that  country  attempts  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  to  render  it  an  article 
of  export,  but  hitherto  without  much  success, 
the  cost  of  preparation,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a  viscid  gummy  matter  in  the  leaves,  being 
too  great  to  allow  of  a  remunerative  profit. 

Vboronomla  or  Vboroaomlos  (a  word 
coined  from  Gr.  ^p«,  /  bear,  and  v6fws,  law). 
This  term  has  belen  sometimes  used  to  denote 
the  science  of  motion.  In  this  sense  it  was 
employed  by  Hermann,  a  mathematician  who 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  a  work  entitled  Pkoronoma,  hu  de 
Viribua  et  MotUnta  Corporum  SoUdorum  et 
LiqtUdorum  (Amstel.  1716),  and  of  great 
merit  for  the  time  in  which  it  appeared. 
The   term    dtnianUcs    being   now    employed 
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generally  to  signify  the  dtetrine  of  mdving 
bodies,  the  term  pkorononUcs  is  never  used  in 
modem  scientific  works. 

FliosffeBO  Ckw  (Gr.  ^f,  Ughi,  and  ytyro' 
Itat,  I  produce),  A  compound  of  chlorine  and 
carbomc  oxide,  made  by  exposing  equal  mea- 
sures of  those  gases  to  the  sunshine,  or  to 
bright  daylight     Xhey  wiU  not  unite  in  the 

VbosfTMiite.  Native  chloro-carbonate  of 
lead.    [Gbomfosditk.] 

FIUMipluunldes.  Combinations  of  phos- 
phorus with  oxygen  and  the  elements  of  am- 
monia. 

PliospliatMi.  The  salts  formed  by  the 
combination  of  phosphoric  acid  with  bases. 

V]iospliidea«  FlioBplftiireta.  Ck>mbina- 
tions  of  phosphorus  with  metals  or  hydrogen. 

PHoflpliltes.  The  salts  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  phospkoroue  acid  with  bases. 

Plioaplftocerite.  A  mineral  identical  in 
composition  with  Gryptolite;  from  which, 
however,  it  differs  in  form,  occurring  in  co- 
lourless or  sulphur-yellow  octahedrons  and 
four-sided  prisms  with  quadrilateral  termina- 
tions. It  forms  about  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  cobalt  ore  of  Johannisberg  in  Sweden. 

VbospHoreaeonee.  The  emission  of  light 
by  substances  at  common  temperatures,  or  beh>w 
a  red  heat. 

Pbospborosoeat  Animate.  Those  spe- 
cies are  so  called  which  have  the  faculty  of 
emitting  a  luminous  fluid.  The^  are  much 
more  numerous  than  the  electno  animals; 
belonging  to  most  of  the  Invertebrate  classes, 
and  frequently  rendering  vast  tracts  of  the 
ocean  luminous  by  their  prodigious  numbers. 
The  glow-worm  {Lanimfrta\  the  phosphorescent 
sea-pen  {PennattUa  phospAorea)^  ana  the  bril- 
liant pyrosome  {Pj/rosoma  atlanticum),  are 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  animals. 

Vbospborio  Aeld*  A  compound  of  I 
atom  of  phosphorus  «  82,  with  5  of  oxygen, 
»40  (PO5).  Its  equivalent,  therefore,  is  72. 
[Phosfhobus.] 

Vbmpbortte.  A  name  given  to  massive 
native  phosphate  of  Ume.    [Apatitb.1 

Pboapboro^balolte.  A  native  nydrated 
phosphate  of  copper,  occurring  in  minute  rhom- 
bic crystals,  also  m  fibrous  and  earthy  masses  of 
an  emerald  or  verdigris  creen  colour,  but  often 
blackish-green  superildally,  near  Hheinbreiten- 
bach  on  the  Bhine,  and  also  at  Nischne  Taguilsk, 
in  the  Ural,  and  in  Hungaiv. 

Vbospbonu  (Gr.  ^wr^lpos,  hrinffing  light). 
Phosphorus,  so  termed  from  its  property  of 
shining  in  the  dark,  occurs  in  the  three  lang- 
doms  of  nature,  but  most  abundantly  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  bones  and  urine  of  animals :  it  is 
generally  present  as  phosphoric  acid,  combined 
with  various  bases.  Although  phosphorus  is 
found  in  certain  phosphates  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom, it  is,  like  carbon  and  sulphur,  a  most  im- 
portant constituent  of  oiganic  matter.  It  exists 
m  albumen  and  fibrin,  and  in  the  brain,  blood, 
milk,  and  other  secretions.  It  is  found  in  the 
seeds  and  husks  of  the  eerealia,  and  in  numerous 
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esculent  xoot0.  There  is  no  substance  which 
yields  it  more  ftbimdantly  than  bone,  and  fiom 
this  source  it  is  now  generally  obtained. 

Phosphoms  was  discovered  in  1669,  by  Brandt, 
a  merchant  of  Hamburg,  in  the  solid  residue 
of  urine,  but  no  practical  use  was  made  of  the 
discovery  until  a  century  later,  when  a  process 
for  preparing  it  ^m  bone  was  first  made  public 
by  Scheele  and  Gahn.  It  is  now  obtained  as 
follows. 

On  twenty  parts  of  calcined  bone^  ground  to 
a  fine  powder,  pour  eight  of  sulphuric  acid, 
previously  diluted  with  forty  parts  of  water. 
These  materials  are  well  stirred  together  for 
about  six  hours,  steam  being  let  into  the 
mixture  to  promote  the  chemical  changes. 
The  whole  is  then  put  into  a  conical  bag  of 
linen  to  separate  the  clear  liquor,  which  is  a 
solution  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  is  de- 
canted and  boued  to  dryness.  A  white  mass 
remains,  which  when  fused  forms  what  is  called 
glass  of  jfhospharus.  It  yields  phosphorus 
when  distilled  at  a  white  heat  with-  one-fourth 
of  its  weight  of  charcoal. 

The  phosphorus  obtained  by  the  first  dis- 
tillation is  commonly  of  a  red  or  brown 
colour,  owing  to  impurities.  It  is  melted  in  a 
solution  of  ammonia,  snd  is  bleached  by  heating 
it  in  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash  and 
sulphuric  acid.  After  this  it  is  again  melted, 
and  strained  through  chamois  leather.  The 
mechanical  impurities  are  thus  separated,  and 
it  is  finally  cast  into  sticks.  This  substance  is 
now  manufactured  in  tons,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  making  lucifer-matches.  According 
to  Mr.  Qore,  about  six  tons  are  annually  con- 
sumed in  this  country  in  the  match  manu&ctuxe, 
and  one  pound  will  suffice  for  600,000  matches. 
This  manufacture  is,  however,  conducted  on  a 
laKer  scale  abroad. 

When  pure,  phosphorus  is  tasteless,  colour- 
less, translucent,  sectile,  and  flexible  at  common 
temperatures,  but  brittle  at  32^.  Exposed  to 
air,  it  exhales  luminous  fumes,  having  a  pecu- 
liar odour,  distantly  resembling  that  ot  garlic, 
and  ocone  is  at  the  same  tine  produced.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1*826.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolved  sparingly  bv  alcohol,  ether, 
the  oils,  naphtha  (and  other  liquid  hydrocar^ 
bons),  and  very  abundantly  by  sulphide  of 
«arbon.  When  air  is  excluded,  phosphorus 
melts  at  about  110^,  and  if  suddenly  cooled 
to  82^,  after  having  been  heated  to  140^,  it 
sometimes  becomes  black.  At  from  650®  to 
670°,  in  dose  vessels,  it  boils  and  evaporates 
in  the  form  of  cc^ourless  vapour,  the  density  of 
which,  according  to  Dumas,  is  4'366.  Phos- 
phorus is  a  formidable  poison ;  a  few  grains  are 
sufficient  to  destroy  life,  and  the  vapour  when 
breathed  (as  in  lucifer-match  making)  produces 
caries  and  necrosis  of  the  jaws,  with  wasting 
disease. 

There  are  some  peculiar  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  luminosity  and  inflammability 
of  phosphorus.  When  exposed  to  humid  air, 
it  shines  with  a  pale  blue  lic;ht.  This  arises 
from  slow  combustion,  attended  by  the  pro- 
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duddon  of  phosphovoas  add  (PO,)  and  OBone. 
In  pure  oxygen,  phosphoms  is  not  luminous 
until  heated  to  between  70?  and  80°,  above 
which  temperature  it  inflames,  and  then  bums 
with  solar  splendour.  Graham  has  shown 
that  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphoraa  in 
air  is  prevented  by  small  additions  of  certain 
gases  and  vapours,  such  as  sulphurous  add, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  of  oldBant  gas ;  the 
vapours  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  ether,  kreasote, 
naphtha,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  Phosphorus 
easily  takes  fire  by  the  heat  of  the  hand  and 
by  slight  friction ;  it  requires,  therefore,  to  be 
handled  with  the  utmost  caution.  Owing  to 
the  superfidal  formation  of  phosphorous  and 
phosphoric  adds,  when  it  bums  impNorfectly  at 
low  temperatures,  itsfurther combustion  is  often 
prevented:  thus,  in  rubbing  a  fragment  of 
I^osphorus  between  two  pieces  of  brown  paper, 
a  momentary  combustion  ensues^  and  H  aften 
requires  considerable  friction  to  cause  it  again 
to  infiame.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  difllcult 
to  light  a  piece  of  paper  by  the  flame  of  phos- 
phorus, the  paper  becoming  covered  and  pro- 
tected by  the  add  produced.  So  also  a  small 
piece  of  phosphoms  maybe  fused  by  the  gmdnal 
application  of  heat,  but  it  will  not  inflame  until 
the  surfiice  is  disturbed  by  touching  it  with  m 
wire.  A  fragment  gently  heated  on  writing 
paper  may  be  melted  and  consumed  without  ig- 
niting the  paper.  When  in  brilliant  combustion 
in  the  air,  phosphorus  evolves  copious  ftunes  o£ 
phosphoric  add  (PO5):  its  flame  is  intensely 
luminous,  and  nearly  white.  If  heated  in  s 
oonflned  portion  of  air,  it  enters  into  less 
perfect  combustion ;  and  an  oxide,  or  red  solid, 
less  fusible  thui  phosj^ms,  is  prodneed. 
The  different  products  of  the  combustion  tsi 
phosphoms  are  weU  shown  by  heatinff  a  frag- 
ment of  it  placed  near  the  oentze  of  a  thin 
glass  tube  of  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  then  gently 
driving  a  current  of  air  through  the  tube ;  the 
flxed  and  volatile  adds,  and  the  red  oxidci,  ai« 
in  this  way  distinctly  separated. 

Allciropic  or  Amornhous  Pkospho^nu. — ^As  s 
result  of  exposure  to  neat  or  light,  phosphoms 
sometimes  acquires  a  red  colour,  and  this  red 
substance  is  allotropie  or  amorphous  pho^iho- 
rus.  Schrotter  made  the  discovery  of  this 
variety  of  phosphorus  in  1848.  He  obtained  it 
hj  distilling  phosphoms  in  an  atmosphere  of 
nitrogen  or  carbonic  acid,  at  a  temperature 
between  460^  and  480^.  In  this  case,  a  pari 
of  the  phosphoms  assumes  the  amorphous  or 
red  condition.  To  separate  the  common  from 
the  amorphous  kind,  sulphide  tX  carbon  is  em- 
ployed, which  dissolves  common  phosphoros 
but  leaves  the  aUotropie  variety  in  the  fbrm  of 
a  brownish-red  powder.  For  commercial  pur- 
poses, allotropie  phosphorus  is  made  by  heating 
phosphorus  underwater  in  an  air-tight  casl-imn 
boiler  to  a  temperature  of  450^.  A  quantify 
of  about  200  pounds  of  ordinary  phosphorus  is 
thus  kept  heated  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
When  the  vessel  is  opened,  the  phosphorus 
presents  itself  as  a  hard,  red,  brittle  substance. 
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'Amorphous  phosphorus  has  no  odour.  When  I 
dry,  it  imdeigoes  no  change  in  air:  it  is  not 
luminous,  and  produces  no  ozone.  It  does  not 
take  fire  under  a  temperature  of  500° ;  and 
although  it  is  only  phosphorus  in  an  altered 
molecular  condition,  it  has  uo  poisonous  pro- 
perties. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  product 
of  the  perfect  combustion  of  phosphorus  is  aH' 
hjdrouB  phosphoric  acid  (POg),  a  fusible  sub- 
stance, vezy  soluble  in  water*  intensely  sour,  and 
having  some  remarkable  peculiarities  in  refer- 
ence to  its  states  of  hydration  and  its  com- 
bination with  salifiable  bases,  forming  mono- 
basic, bibasic,  and  tribasic  salts,  distinffuished 
as  metaphosphaUe,  pyrophosphates^  and  com- 
mon (or  tribasic^  phosphates.  There  are  two 
other  adds  of  phosphorus ;  namely,  the  phos» 
phorous  add  (H,rHO«)  and  the  hjfpophos^ 
fhorous  add  (BFR^  O4).  When  i^osphoms 
IS  boiled  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  a 
gas  is  e^lved,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
spontaneous  inflammability ;  each  bubble,  as  it 
nses  through  the  water,  taking  ixe  upon  the 
surface^  and  producing  a  beautiful  ring  of 
smoke.  This  gas  is  commonly  called  phos- 
phuretUd  hydrogen\  it  consists  chiefly  of  the 
terhydride  of  phosphorus  (PHa),  with  a  little 
of  the  vapour  of  another  compound  (PH|). 
Phosphorus  may  be  made  to  combine  with  the 
greater  number  of  the  metals,  forming  com- 
pounds called  phosphurets  or  phosphides, 

Vhottaite  or  Pli«Clatta  (Or.  ^f,  light). 
A  mixture  of  silicate  and  carbonate  of  manga- 
nese, found  near  Bubebind  in  the  Hars.  It 
has  often  a  fibrous  texture^  and  is  of  various 
tints  of  red,  green,  and  grey,  which  become 
daxker  on  exposure. 

Vliato-Utliofniplijr.       [Photosinoooba- 

PHT.] 

Vlioto-aftetalIograpliy«     [Photooltfhxc 

l&XQBAYUXQ.I 

FliotogalwaBOtraplKy*  A  process  (now 
little  used)  for  transferring  drawings  &c.  to 
metal  by  means  of  light.  A  plate  is  rendered 
sensitive  by  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash 
[pHOToaj.TPHic  ^OBJivxNo],  sud  cxposed  to 
light  in  contact  with  the  photograph  or  drawing. 
A  mould  is  then  taken  from  this  plate  after  ex- 
posure, and  an  electrotype  impression  taken 
from  the  mould.  This  electrotype  is  used  for 
printing.  The  process  is  tedious,  requiring 
some  weeks  for  its  completion. 

PliotoffeB  or  VavttAa  Oil.  The  oily  pro- 
duet  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  vanous 
shales  and  cannels,  and  especially  from  the 
Boghead  cannel  coal.  It  consists  of  various 
liquid  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
holding  paraffin  in  solution.  It  is  largely  used 
as  a  source  of  light,  for  which  purpose  it  pos- 
sesses great  advantages.  One  gallon  of  paraffin 
oil  yields  light  equal  to  that  of  22*9  lbs.  of 
sperm  candles,  and  produces  (when  burnt  with 
a  good  supply  of  air)  far  less  atmospheric  de- 
terioration than  the  latter.  The  oils  distilled 
irom  the  natural  petroleums  are  frequently 
compotrnded  with  photogen,  which  they  resem- 
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ble  greatly  in  properties,  but  generally  contain^ 
unless  specially  purified,  more  volatile  con- 
stituents.    [Oils;  PijuFFor.] 

Vbotogenio  Brawlng.    [Photoorafht.I 

Pbotoglypbio  BngniTliig.  An  improved 
process  invented  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  by  which, 
through  the  agency  of  lights  photographic  and 
otiier  transparent  designs  can  be  tran^erred  to 
metal  plates.  It  is  performed  as  follows:  A 
solution  of  one  part  of  gelatine  in  40  parts  of 
water  is  mixed  with  4  parts  of  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  the  mixture 
is  poured  over  the  steel  or  copper  plates,  and 
allowed  to  dry.  It  is  then  exposed,  in  contact 
with  the  object  which  it  is  desired  to  copy,  in  a 
printing  fnune,  to  the  action  of  light  for  several 
minutes.  After  this  exposure  to  lights  a  little 
finely  powdered  copal  is  strewed  over  the  sur- 
fiMo,  and  melted  b^  the  aid  of  heat  The  de- 
al^ is  now  etched  in  by  means  of  hydrochloric 
•ad,  saturated  with  peroxide  of  iron,  and 
diluted  with  water.  This  attacks  onlj^  the  parts 
unacted  on  by  light.  When  a  sufficient  aepth 
has  been  attained,  the  etching  liquid  is  washed 
ott,  and  the  plate  cleaned  with  s<^  whiting. 
It  can  then  be  employed  for  printing. 

Pliotpgraplij  (Or.  pAs,  light,  and  ypAftt, 
I  write  or  grave).  Under  the  general  term 
photography  we  now  include  all  those  pro- 
cesses for  the  production  of  pictures,  whidi 
depend  upon  the  chemical  infiuences  of  solar  or 
other  intensely  luminous  radiations.  As  the 
name  implies,  these  pictorial  representations  of 
external  objects  were  supposed  to  result  from 
the  action  of  Liort — the  tUuminaiing  power  of 
the  sun ;  recent  investigations,  however,  prove 
that  the  most  luminous  portion  of  the  son's 
light  is  quite  powerless  to  produce  the  changes 
upon  which  photography  depends,  and  that 
these  changes  are  produced  to  some  extent  by 
the  feebly  luminous  blue  and  violet  rays  of  the 
spectrum,  but  chiefiy  by  other  rays  which  are 
absolutelv  dark  and  invisible. 

Mr.  Wedgwood,  the  celebrated  potter,  was 
the  first  who  attempted  to  produce  pictures  by 
the  sunshine ;  he  was  aided  in  his  investigations 
by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  but  the  results  were 
not  satisfSactory,  since  no  means  of  rendering 
the  pictures  permanent  were  then  discovered. 
M.  Niepce^  of  ChAlons-sur-Saone,  pursuinff 
investigations  of  the  same  kind,  discovered 
that  all  the  resins  underwent  a  change  by  ex- 
posure to  sunshine^  and  by  spreading  solutions 
of  them  over  glass  and  metal  plates,  and  placing 
them  in  the  camera  obscura,  images  were 
slowly  impressed  upon  these  prepared  sur- 
fiices ;  this  process  was  called  by  the  inventor 
HmjoOBAPHT.  M.  Niepce  associated  himself 
with  M.  Daguerre,  but  he  died  before  the 
discoveiy  of  the  very  beautiful  process,  the 
daguerreotype^  which  consisted  in  forming  a 
film  of  iodide  of  silver  upon  plated  copper, 
exposing  this  film  to  the  image  of  the  camera, 
and  then  to  the  vapour  of  mercury,  the  latter 
condensed  upon  those  parts  of  the  plate  which 
had  been  most  illuminated,  developing  the 
latent  image.     This  process  has  now  been 
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entirely  superseded  by  the  tyro  fbllowing  pro- 
cesses : — 

The  calotype  process  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot 
consists  of  the  following  manipulatory  details : 
good  letter  paper  is  washed  on  one  side  with  a 
solution  of  the  iodide  of  potassium ;  it  is,  when 
diy,  washed  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
to  which  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  add  has 
been  added,  and  the  paper  is  then  washed  with 
clean  and  ^ure  water.  Papers  thus  prepared 
will  keep  without  deterioration  for  some  time. 
To  use  the  paper,  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  sdver  are  mixed  with  alout  an  equal 
quantity  of  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  add. 
This  mixture  is  roread  with  a  glass  rod  on  the 
prepared  side  of  the  paper,  which  is  then 
placed  in  the  camera.  In  a  few  minutes  a 
picture  is  impressed  upon  the  paper,  which 
IS  removed  from  the  instrument^  and  in  a 
dark  room  i^in  washed  orer  with  the  miX' 
ture,  called  the  gaU<hnitrate  of  silver.  The 
picture  slowly  developes  itself,  and  when  it 
has  acquired  &ie  prsper  degree  of  intensity  the  ! 
action  is  checked  by  plunging  it  into  water ; 
.and  subsequently  the  picture  is  fixed,  and  the  | 
yellow  colour  of  the  iodide  of  silyer  removed 
by  the  use  of  hot  hy^sulphite  of  soda.  The 
picture  thus  obtained  is  a  negative  one,  i  e.  the 
lights  and  shadows  are  reversed ;  but  by  takine 
a  copy  from  this  by  laying  it  upon  a  second 
sheet  of  sensitive  paper  and  allowing  the  light 
to  pass  through  the  negative,  a  positive  picture 
is  obtained,  in  which  nature  is  most  futhfuUy 
represented  with  all  the  delicate  gradations  of 
light  and  shadow.  This  process  has  been  applied 
to  glass  plates  in  the  Allowing  manner.  Al- 
bumen, the  white  of  egg,  being  strained,  is 
mixed  with  some  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
floated  over  the  surface  of  the  glass;  when 
dry,  the  silver  solution  is  applied,  and  subse- 
quently the  gallo-nitrate  of  silver.  Thus  pre- 
pared, the  glass  plate  is  adjusted  in  the  camera, 
and  Uie  image  impressed;  the  remainder  of 
theprocess  is  the  same  as  on  paper. 

Tne  ccUodion  process,  which  is  the  one  now 
almost  universally  employed,  was  invented 
by  Mr.  Archer,  and  consists  in  impregnat- 
ing a  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  ether,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  or 
cadmium.  This  solution  is  termed  iodised 
collodion ;  a  film  of  it  is  spread  upon  a  plate  of 
glass,  and  the  latter  then  immersed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  collodion  film  thus 
becomes  coated  with  yellow  iodide  of  silver, 
which  is  extremely  sensitive  to  light.  The 
film  thus  prepared  requires  an  exposure  of  only 
a  few  seconds  in  the  camera  to  produce  the 
latent  image,  which  is  afterwards  developed  by 
pouring  over  the  surface  of  the  plate  a  weak 
solution  of  pyrogallic  add  mixed  with  acetic 
add.  A  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  is 
also  frequently  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
After  developing,  the  excess  of  iodide  of  silver 
still  adhering  to  the  plate  requires  removal, 
sincd  it  would  slowly  blacken  under  the  in- 
fluence of  light,  and  thus  destroy  the  picture. 
This  is  call^  ^ng  the  image,  and  is  effected 
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by  pouring  over  the  plate  either  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  or  one  of  cyanide  of 
potassium.  The  negative  picture  thus  obtained 
can  then  be  employed  for  printing  a  positive^ 
as  already  described.  Various  modifications  of 
the  calotype  and  ooUodion  processes  hare  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  but  they  differ  from 
the  originals  only  in  details  which  would  re- 
quire too  lengthy  a  description  to  be  inserted 
here. 

PHotolocy  (C^r.  ^f,  and  X^yof ).  The  doe- 
trine  of  light.    [Light.] 

Vtaotometer.    [Photomxtbt.] 

naotometrj'  (Or.  ^t,  and  m^P*<%  mm- 
sure).  The  process  of  measuring  the  intensity 
of  light.  Attempts  to  determine  the  relathre 
intensities  of  different  lights  were  made  at  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  experimental 
science.  For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
light  of  Sirius  with  that  of  the  sun,  Uie  cele- 
brated Huygens  employed  a  tube  having  a  xerj 
small  aperture  at  one  end,  into  which  was 
inserted  a  minute  globular  lens,  whidi  al- 
lowed only  the  27664th  part  of  the  solar  disc  to 
be  seen,  and  this  small  portion  afforded  a  light 
which  appeared  equally  bright  with  Sirius; 
whence  he  conduded  the  distance  of  Sirius  to 
be  27664  times  greater  than  that  of  the  sun. 
(Huygenii  Cosmotheoros.)  Celsius  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  who  proposed  to  measure 
light  directly  by  means  of  what  he  called  a 
lucimeter.  His  method,  however,  which  waa 
an  extremely  imperfect  one,  consisted  simply  in 
observing  the  greatest  distance  from  the  eye  at 
which  small  drdes  painted  on  paper  were 
distinctly  visible  in  different  lights.  It  was 
reserved  for  Bonguer  to  establish  photometij 
on  true  principles.  Having  been  induced  by 
Mairan's  remarks  on -the  relatrve  proportion  o( 
the  sun's  light  at  the  summer  and  winter  sol- 
stice toinvesti^te  the  subject,  he  undertoc^  a 
series  of  experiments,  of  which  the  results  were 
first  published  in  his  Essai  ^Qptique,  1729; 
and  afterwards  in  his  Thiiti  ^Optique  sur  la 
Gradation  de  la  LumUre,  which  appeared  in 
1760,  two  years  after  his  death.  In  the  same 
year  appeared  the  PhoUmetria  of  Lambert ;  in 
which  the  subject  was  treated  more  generally, 
and  with  great  mathematical  elegance.  The 
prindple  adopted  by  Bouguer  and  Lambeit  is 
extremely  simple.  Though  the  eye  cannot 
judge  of  the  proportional  force  of  dififerent 
lights,  it  can  distinguish  in  many  cases  with 
great  predsion  when  two  similar  surfiices  pre- 
sented together  are  equally  illuminated,  or  iraea 
the  shadows  of  an  opaque  object  thrown  upon 
them  by  difierent  lights  are  equally  dark. 
But,  as  the  rays  of  fight  proceed  in  straight 
lines,  they  must  spread  uniformly,  and  hence 
their  density  will  diminish  in  the  duplicate  ratio 
of  their  distances.  From  the  respective  situa- 
tions, therefore,  of  the  centres  of  divergency 
when  the  contrasted  sur&ces  become  equally 
bright^  we  may  easily  compute  their  relative 
degrees  of  illumination. 

A  simple  and  elegant  application  of  the 
prindple  of  Bouguer  was  made  by  Ihr.  liitchie. 
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His  aippanitiiB  consists  of  a  rectangular  box, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  8<}uare, 
open  at  both  ends  and  bUckened  within,  to 
absorb  extraneous  light.  Within,  inclined  at 
angles  of  45^  to  its  axis,  are  placed  two  rectan- 
gular plates  of  plane  looking-glass^  cut  from 
one  and  the  same  strip,  to  msure  equality  of 
their  reflecting  powers,  and  fastened  so  as  to 
meet  at  the  top,  in  the  middle  of  a  narrow  slit 
about  an  inch  long  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
broad,  which  is  covered  with  a  slip  of  fine 
tissue  or  oiled  paper.  In  comparing,  by  means 
of  this  instrument,  the  illuminating  powers  of 
two  different  sources  of  light,  they  must  be 
placed  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  and 
from  the  instrument  between  them,  that  the 
light  from  every  part  of  each  shall  fall  on  the 
^^ector  next  to  it,  and  be  reflected  to  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  oiled  paper.  The 
instrument  is  then  moved  nearer  the  one  or  the 
other,  till  the  two  portions  of  the  paper  corre- 
sponding to  the  respective  mirrors  are  equally 
illuminated,  of  which  the  eye  can  judge  with 
considerable  certainty. 

The  modification  of  this  method,  which  con- 
sists in  contrasting  the  shadows  of  an  opaque 
object  formed  by  different  lights,  is  usually 
ascribed  to  Count  Bumford,  by  whom  it  was 
proposed  in  the  Phil,  Trans,  vol.  Ixxxiv.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  equality  of  two 
shadows  can  be  appreciated  with  more  certainty 
than  that  of  two  lights ;  but,  when  the  lights 
are  of  different  colours,  their  estimation  by 
either  method  admits  of  little  precision. 

M.  Arago  has  proposed  a  method  of  deter- 
nuning  the  relative  intensities  of  different  lights 
entirely  different  in  principle  from  any  of  the 
preceding,  and  probably  susceptible  of  much 
greater  accuracy.  It  is  foimded  on  the  pro- 
perties of  polarised  light  When  two  lights  are 
to  be  compared,  the  rays  from  each  are  polarised 
by  causing  them  to  pass  through  a  plate  of  tour- 
maline cut  puallel  to  the  axis,  or  dv  reflecting 
them  from  a  plate  of  glass,  on  which  they  fall 
at  the  polarising  angle.  They  are  then  received 
on  a  pUte  of  iSck.  crystal,  cut  perpendicularly 
to  the  axis,  and  observed  through  a  doubly  re- 
fracting prism.  Each  light  will  thus  give  two 
images  tinged  with  the  complementary  colours. 
Tlie  images  are  then  brought  into  such  a  position 
that  the  red  of  the  one  faUs  over  the  green  of  the 
other.  If  the  two  lights  are  equal  in  intensity, 
this  superposition  wul  produce  a  white  image ; 
if  unequal,  the  image  will  be  slightly  coloured 
with  red  or  green,  according  as  die  one  or  the 
other  predominates.  The  apparatus  which  this 
method  requires  is  somewhat  complicated,  and 
its  manipulation  must  be  attended  with  con- 
siderable trouble.  (See  the  notes  to  the  French 
translation  of  Sir  J.  Herschel's  liwHse  on 
LiM,  Paris  1833.) 

The  photometer  is  most  commonly  em- 
ployed for  measuring  the  relative  intensities  of 
two  artificial  lights,  or  for  the  comparison  of 
different  artificial  lights  with  some  standard 
luminous  body,  such  as  a  spermaceti  candle. 
For  this  purpose  th^  most  conyenient  instm- 
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ment  is  Bunsen's  photometer,  which  depends^ 
for  its  action  upon  the  combination  of  trans- 
mitted and  reflected  light.  *  The  rays  from  the 
two  lights  to  be  compared  are  received  on  the 
ophite  sides  of  a  screen,  one  part  of  which  is 
white,  and  nearly  opaque,  and  the  other  part 
translucent.  When  the  rays  of  a  single  flame 
only  strike  against  one  side  of  the  screen,  those 
portions  through  which  the  light  passes  seem 
dark,  and  the  opaque  parts  bright.  But  the 
opposite  effect  is  produced  on  looking  at  the 
back  of  the  screen,  for  then  the  opaque  part 
seems  dark,  and  the  translucent  part  is  bright. 
On  lighting  another  flame,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  screen,  the  dark  partis  illuminated  while 
the  light  passes  through  the  other  portion,  and 
adds  but  little  to  its  brightness.  Thus  the 
part  that  is  bright  on  one  side  is  dark  on  the 
other,  and  the  reverse.  If  the  light  on  each 
side  of  the  screen  be  equally  powerful,  the 
dark  part  will  nearly  disappear,  for  the  reflected 
and  transmitted  lights  combine  to  illuminate 
both  surfaces  equally.  When  this  effect  is 
produced  on  both  sides,  by  shifting  the  screen 
nearer  to  the  feeble  flame,  the  distance  from 
the  two  is  measured,  and  the  relative  illuminat- 
ing power  is  ascertained  by  squaring  the  two 
distances.*  (Clegg  On  the  Mant{facture  of 
Coal-gas.) 

Pliotopbobia  (Gr.  ^s,  and  ^fios,  fear). 
An  intolerance  or  dread  of  light;  it  is  a  symptom 
of  internal  ophthalmia, 

Vl&otosUiooiraplijr.  A  process  for  trans- 
ferring accurate  copies  of  manuscripts  or  draw- 
ings to  metal  or  stone.  Paper  is  washed  over  with 
a  solution  of  gum  contaimnc  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash, and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  dark  room.  It  is  tnen 
placed  in  contact  with  the  manuscript  or  design, 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  in  a  photo- 
graphic printing^frame.  After  exposure,  Uie 
whole  surface  of  the  prepared  pape^  is  coated 
with  lithographic  ink,  ana  then  a  stream  of  hot 
water  is  sluiced  over  it.  The  parts  that  have 
been  exposed  to  light  have  become  insoluble  in 
water,  and  remain  unaffected,  while  the  remain- 
der is  washed  off.  The  outline  thus  obtained 
can  then  be  at  once  transferred  to  stone  or  zinc, 
[Enobaving.] 

Vliracinltes  (Gr.  from  ^pcey/i^s,  a  hedge), 
A  genus  of  grasses  closely  related  to  Arundo, 
and  often  induded  in  it,  producing  large  spread- 
ing panicles  of  flowers  at  the  ends  of  tall  leafy 
stems.  The  common  Reed,  P.  communis,  for- 
merly known  as  Arundo  PhragtnUes,  is  the 
largest  of  our  British  grasses,  growing  from 
six  to  twelve  fEtet  high.  It  is  found  on  river 
banks  and  in  wet  places,  and  though  of  no 
agricultural  value,  is  of  great  importance  in ' 
some  situations  in  binding  the  earth  of  river 
banks  with  its  extensively  creeping  roots.  The 
stems,  or  reeds,  are  used  for  thatching,  and  as 
a  foxmdation  for  the  clay  walls  of  huts  and  out- 
building in  coimtiy  places.  The  same  species 
occurs  m  shallow  waters  almost  all  over  the 
globe,  from  the  tropics  to  the  arctic  zone. 

Vtaravmoeone  (Gr.  ^pd7/ta,  a  partition, 
and  KWfVfi  a  eone).    The  essential  part  of  the 
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complex  shell  of  the  Belemnite,  consisting  of  a 
straight  cone  divided  by  numerons  transverse 
partitions  perforated  by  a  marginal  siphon. 
From  the  time  of  Llwyd  conchologists  termed 
this  part  the  alveoluSf  a  term  which  has  been 
recently  and  properly  restricted  to  the  socket 
of  the  sheath  loidgine  the  phragmocone.  Be* 
lemnites  are  chiefly  distingnished  by  modifica- 
tions of  the  sheath  or  dart ;  bnt  the  phragmo- 
cone is  the  constant  and  tme  characteristic  of 
this  extinct  group  of  Cephalopods,  which  chiefly 
flourished  from  tne  epoch  of  the  Muschelkalk  to 
that  of  the  Maestricht  chalk. 

Vtarase  (Gr.  ^pcuris,  speech).  In  Musics  a 
short  portion  of  a  composition,  occupying  a 
distinct  rhythmical  period  of  one,  two,  or  four 
bars. 

science).  This  term  denotes  properly  the 
science  or  knowledge  of  style;  but  it  is  used 
in  common  language  to  signify  the  peculiarities 
of  diction  of  a  writer,  school,  &c. 

Whsmtty  (Or.  ^porpfa).  A  subdivision  of 
Athenian  citizens,  analogous  to  the  Spartan  M 
and  Roman  curia^  distinguished  by  particular 
rites  and  ceremonies  that  bound  its  members 
together.  Each  of  the  four  ancient  tribes  was 
divided  into  three  phratries,  and  each  phratry 
into  thirty  sections  or  clans,  which  bore  the  name 
y^rof ,  exactly  answering  to  the  Roman  gens ; 
and  this  dirision  remained  subsequentlr  to  and 
independent  of  the  ten  tribes  cf  Cleisthenes. 
The  free  Athenians  registered  their  own  or 
their  adopted  children  in  the  phratries  to 
which  they  themselves  belonged,  at  the  fes- 
tival of  Uie  Apaturia;  but  what  the  age  of 
registiy  was  is  uncertain. 

Vlureiiio  (Gr.  ^p^,  th$  diaphragm).  Re- 
lating to  the  diaphragm. 

VhreiUtlfl  (GFr.  from  ^p40-  Inflammation  of 
the  brain  or  its  membranes.  The  word,  passing 
through  the  French  form  frhUne^  becomes  in 
J&iglish /renr^. 

WtamtxolotJ  (Or.  ^r,  the  mind,  and 
X^r).  This  word  ought^  according  to  its 
ethology,  to  signify  mental  philosophy ;  but  it 
has  been  appropriated  by  craniologists  to  ths 
science  which  professes  to  be  a  philomphy  of 
the  human  mind  founded  on  the  physiology  of 
the  brain.  This  science  divides  our  fsiculties  into 
three  classes:  the  intellectual  or  perceptive,  the 
sentiments  or  emotions,  and  the  animal  pro- 
pensities. To  the  first  of  these  is  assigned  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  head ;  the  second  occu- 
pies the  middle  and  upper ;  while  the  posterior 
region  and  the  cerebellum  are  allowed  to  the 
third  and  most  inglorious  division. 

The  subjoined  figure  shows  the  thre^  great 
phrenological  divisions  of  the  brain.  The  line 
6  runs  tlm)ugh  the  centre  of  ossification  of 
the  parietal  bone  (the  organ  of  Cautiousness, 
No.  12),  and  terminates  in  the  centre  of  ossifi- 
cation of  the  frontal  bone  situated  at  the  point 
where  it  touches  the  line  A  A  (the  organ  of 
Causality,  No.  36).  The  portion  above  the  line 
B  is  named  the  coronal  region,  and  serves  to 
manifest  chiefly  the  moral  sentiments.     The 
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line  A  corresponds  to  the  posterior  latenl  edge 
of  the  super-orbital  plate,  on  which  the  an-' 
terior  lobe  of  the  brain 
rests.  The  space  be- 
fore the  line  A  A  in- 
dicates the  size  of  the 
anterior  lobe,  the  re- 
gion devoted  to  the 
manifestation  of  the 
intellectual  faculties. 
If  the  space  before  the 
lower  A  be  long,  the 
organs  of  the  observing 
faculties  are  large ;  and 
if  the  space  forward 
from  the  point  where  the  line  B  meets  the  line 
A  A  be  long;  the  reflecting  organs  are  laige. 
The  space  below  B  and  behind  A  A  manifests 
the  propensities  common  to  man  with  the 
lower  animals.  We  may  remaric  that  in  the 
above  figure  the  coronal  region  would  be  said 
to  be  Luge,  indicating  powerful  moral  senti- 
ments; the  intellectuu  region  about  an  aver- 
sge,  and  that  of  the  so-caUed  animal  propensities 
moderate.  The  oigans,  it  must  fhrther  be 
remarked,  an)  donble,  each  fiiculty  having 
two  organs,  lying  in  corresponding  sitnationa 
of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain;  except  in 
those  organs,  sndi  as  individuaiity,  eventualiiy, 
henevoimce,  ^to.,  represented  in  the  fig.  by  22, 
30,  18,  &c,  which  occupy  the  central  part  of 
the  skull. 


Fig.l. 


ng.S. 


Fig.a. 
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The  faculties  generally  recognised  by  phre- 
nologists are  the  l<^Qwing, 
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Order  L    Fsblikg& 

Genua   L      pBOPDrsmBS — Qnrnnon   to   Man 
with  the  Lower  Animals. 

Tkb  Lovb  of  Lifh. 
•  Afpktitb   fob  Food. — Usexi    Nutrition. — 

Abuses :  Gluttony  and  drunkenness.  These 
two  organs,  it  is  said,  are  not  folly  ascertained, 
but  some  facts  indicate  that  they  lie  in  the 
base  of  the  brain.  The  first  is  not  marked  on 
^e  bust,  but  the  second  is  indicated  by  6a  on 
fig.  1. 

1.  Amatiybmsss — ^Produces  sexual  love. 

2.  PHiixjPBOGBxrrrvsirBSS. — Uses'.  Affection 
for  young  and  tender  beings. — Abuses :  Pamper- 
ing and  spoiling  children. 

3.  CoNCEMTBATiYBiniSS. — Usesi  It  renders 
permanent  emotions  and  ideas  in  the  mind. — 
Abuses :  Morbid  dwelling  on  internal  emotions 
and  ideas. 

3.  a.  iNHABiTiTBiniss. — Uses:  It  produces 
the  desire  of  permanence  in  place.—- ^^uees : 
Ayersion  to  moye  abroad. 

4.  Adhbsiybness.  —  Uses  :  Attachment, 
friendship,  and  society  result  from  it. — 
Abuses:  Clanship  for  improper  objects,  at- 
tachment to  worthless  indiyiduals. 

6.  CovBATiynNBSs. —  Uses:  Courage  to  meet 
danger  and  oyercome  difficulties. — Abuses :  Loye 
of  contention  and  tendency  to  proYoke  and 
assault. 

6.  DssTBUcnyEmBss. — Uses:  Desire  to  de- 
stroy noxious  objects  and  to  kill  for  food. — 
Abuses :  Cruelty,  murder,  desire  to  torment. 

7.  SBCBETiyEOTiss. — Uscs:  Tendency  to  re- 
strain within  the  mind  the  yarious  emotions 
and  ideas  that  inyoluntaiily  present  themselyes 
until  tbe  judgment  has  approyed  of  giying  them 
utterance ;  it  is  simply  the  propensity  to  conceal, 
and  is  an  ingredient  in  prudence. — Abuses: 
Cunning,  deceit,  duplicity,  and  l^n^* 

8.  AoQVisiTiyxNBss. — Uses:  Desire  to  pos- 
sess, and  to  accumulate  articles  of  utility  to 
provide  against  want. — Abuses :  Inordinate  de- 
sire of  property ;  selfishness,  ayarice,  theft. 

9.  CoNSTBTJcnyHNBSs. — Uses:  Desire  to  build 
and  construct  works  of  art — Abuses :  Construc- 
tion of  endues  to  ii\]ure  or  destroy,  and  fabrica- 
tion of  objects  to  deceiye  mankino. 

Genus  IL    Snrraanrrs. 

I.  Sentiments  common  to  Man  with  the  Lower 

Animals, 

10.  SsLF-BsmK. — Uses:  Self-respect,  self- 
interest^  loye  of  independence,  personal  dignity. 
— Abuses:  Pride,  disdain,  loye  of  dominion. 

11.  Loys  OF  Affbobatiok. — Usesi  Desire 
of  the  esteem  of  others,  loye  of  praise,  desire 
of  fame  or  gloxy. — Abuses :  Thirst  for  praise 
independent^  of  praiseworthiness. 

12.  CAUTiouainiss.—  Uses :  It  giyes  origin  to 
the  sentiment  of  fear,  and  it  is  an  ingredient  in 
prudence. — Abuses :  Excessiye  timidity. 

13.  BBMByoLSNOB. — Usss:  Desire  of  the 
happiness  of  others. — Abuses:  Profusion,  iigu- 
rious  indulgence  of  the  appetites  and  fancies 
of  others,  f adlity  of  temper. 
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14.  Vbnbbatiow. —  Uses:  Tendency  to  yene- 
rate  or  respect  whateyer  is  great  and  good. 
— Abuses :  Senseless  respect  for  unworthy  ob- 
jects consecrated  by  time  or  situation. 

16.  FiBHNBSs. — Uses:  Determination,  per- 
seyerance,  steadiness  of  yxa^s^,^— Abuses: 
Stubbornness,  infatuation,  tenacity  in  evil. 

16.  CoMscuBNTiousKESs.  —  Uscs:  It  ^vcs 
origin  to  the  sentiment  of  justice,  or  respect 
for  the  right»  of  others,  openness  to  conyiction, 
the  loye  of  truth. — Abuses:  Scrupulous  adhe- 
rence to  noxious  principles  when  ignorantly 
embraced. 

17.  HoFB. — Uses:  Tendency  to  expect  future 
good;  it  cherishes  faith. — Abuses:  Credulity 
with  respect  to  the  attainment  of  what  is 
desired. 

18.  WoMDBB. — Uses:  The  desire  of  norelty. 
Abuses:  Ijove  of  the  mairellous  and  occult; 
belief  in  prodigies,  magic^  and  other  absurdi- 
ties. 

19.  iBBALrrr. — Uses:  Loye  of  the  beautiful. 
--Abuses:  Extrayagance  and  absurd  enthu- 
siasm. 

19.  a.  The  organ  of  Sublimity ;  but  not  suf- 
ficiently ascertained. 

20.  Wrr.— Giyes  the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous, 
and  disposes  to  mirth. 

21.  ^iTATioK. — Copies  the  manners,  ges- 
tures, and  actions  of  others. 

Order  n.  Imtillbotual  Facultihs* 

Genus  L  Extebkal  Senses. 

Uses:  To  bring  man 
into  communication  with 
external  objects,  and  to 
enable  him  to  eigoy  them. 
— Abuses:  Excessiye  in- 
dulgence in  the  pleasures 
arising  from  the  senses, 
to  the  extent  of  impairing 
bodily  health  and  debiU- 
tating  or  deteriorating  the 
mind. 


Fbelino  ob  Touch. 

Taste. 

Smell. 

HxABiKa. 

Sight. 


Genus  IL   Ehowixo  Facultibs  wkicr  Pbb- 
CBiya   THE  Existbhgb  uid  Qualities  of 

EXTXBXAL  ObJBCTS. 

22.  l2n>iyn>uALiTT. —  Takes  cognisance  of 
existence  and  simple  facts. 

28.  EoBM. — ^Renders  man  obseryantof  form. 

24.  SizB.~Giyes  the  idea  of  space,  and 
enables  him  to  appreciate  dimension  and 
distance. 

26.  Weight. — Communicates  the  perception  . 
of  momentum,  weighty  and  resistance,  and  aids 
equilibrium. 

26.  CoLouBiNG. — Giyes  perception  of  colours 
and  their  harmonies. 

Genus  III.  Knowing  Faculties,  which  Peb- 
csrvE  THE  Relations  of  Extebnal  Objects. 

27.  LoGAUTT.— Giyes  the  idea  of  relatiye 
position. 
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28.  NvxBBB. — Gives  the  talent  for  calcula- 
tion. 

29.  Ordbh.  —  Commnnicates  the  love  of 
physical  arrangement 

30.  EvENTUALFTT. — Takes  cognisance  of  oc- 
currences or  events. 

31.  TiMB. — Gives  rise  to  the  perception  of 
duration. 

32.  TuNB.— The  sense  of  Melodj  and  Har- 
mony arises  from  it. 

33.  Language. — GKves  facility  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  arbitrary  signs  to  express 
thoughts,  readiness  in  the  use  of  them,  uid 
the  power  of  inventing  and  recollecting  them. 

Genus   IV.    Reflbcttno  Faculties,   wbich 
CoMPABE,  Judge,  and  Dzscbuonatb. 

84.  CoifFABisoN. — Gives  the  power  of  dis- 
covering analogies,  resemblances,  and  differ- 
ences. 

.  35.  Causalitt. — Traces  the  dependences  of 
phenomena,  and  the  relation  to  cause  and 
effect. 

Such  dassiflcations  are  regarded,  by  those 
who  do  not  accept  the  system  of  Spuizheim 
and  Gall,  as  open  to  the  objections  of  re- 
dundancv  and  deficiency.  There  is  no  need, 
it  is  saio,  of  two  organs  for  form  and  size,  for 
oembativeness  and  destructiveness,  causality 
and  concentrativeness,  each  of  these  two  being 
closely  allied,  if  ngt  identical;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  no  &culties  of  memory, 
reason^lg,  and  judgment  To  the  assertion 
that  each  faculty  has  a  power  of  remember- 
ing, reasoning,  and  judging,  it  is  answered  that 
each  of  the  tnirty-five  organs  is  thus';shown  to 
have  other  faculties  governing  them  or  attend- 
ant upon  them ;  and  it  is  fiuther  urged  that 
no  account  is  taken  of  the  propensities  to  walk, 
learn,  speak,  and  run,  whicn,  with  others,  exist 
in  men  quite  as  much  as  the  tendency  to  love, 
fight,  steal,  or  build.  Nor  does  anatomv,  it  is 
argued,  sufficiently  establish  the  phrenological 
hypothesis.  The  brains  of  some  murderers  have 
been  found  deficient  in  destructiveness,  while  in 
the  skulls  of  some  of  the  most  dexterous  thieves 
acquisitiveness  has  been  small.  Li  other  words, 
although  the  data  obtained  by  Mr.  DeviUe  and 
others  iunush  many  instances  which  support 
the  theory,  the  number  of  exceptions  is  too 
ibrmidable  to  establish  that  theory  on  a  firm 
basis.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  by  forcinff 
the  inductive  method  of  enquiry  into  mental 
philosophy,  phrenology  has  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  true  mental  science,  and  has  brought  into 
prominence  the  fact,  ignored  by  aU  previous 
systems,  that  in  the  order  of  nature  no  oon- 
'sciousness  is  manifested  without  a  material 
organ. 

The  several  questions  involved  in  the  theory 
df  phrenolcgy  are  examined  in  detail  in  the 
articles  '  Phrenology '  and  '  Physiology '  in  the 
EneydoptBdia  Britanniea. 

The  most  hostile  enquiry  into  the  pretensions 
of  phrenology  to  be  regarded  as  a  science 
appeared  in  1826,  in  the  Edmburgk  Review, 
in  an  article  written  by  Lord  Jeffrey. 
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Flirlzufl  (Gr.  «p/(09).  In  Greek  MytiK>lQgy, 
a  son  of  Athamas  and  NbphblA,  and  sister  of* 
HbllA,  with  whom  he  was  borne  away  from 
Thessaly  on  the  golden  ram,  which  carried 
Phrixus  to  the  house  of  JEAtes,  king  of  Colchis. 
Hither  came  the  Argonauts  [MtstkbibsJ  in 
search  of  the  fleece,  whidi  Jason  obtained 
by  the  aid  of  Hbdba. 

FtUTcanldBB.  Ctue-wormJUea.  Thefiunilj 
of  Tridiopterous  insects  of  which  the  ffenns 
Pkrtfgania  is  the  type.    [Trichoptbbaks!] 

Vbryfflaii  Marlile.    [Mabblb.] 

Vlirjrfiaiis.  An  early  Christian  «eet,  so 
called  from  Phrygia,  the  country  where  thej 
abounded.  They  regarded  Montanns,  the 
founder  of  the  Momtanists,  as  their  prophet ; 
and  their  distinguishinff  characteristic  was  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  to  iniich  they  laid  daim. 

Vlitlu^  An  £Sgyptian  deity,  identified  by 
Herodotus  with  the  Greek  HBrassTUS. 

yiittilri—la  (Gr.  ^ipto^tf ,  from  ^<^,  a 
louse),  A  disease  in  which  the  body  is  over* 
run  with  lice,  the  Latin  morbua  pediciilaria. 

VlitliiBlB  (Gr.).    [CoNsimpiioN.] 

WtMkCir^  (Gr.  ^Bopd,  deoap),  A  name  given 
by  some  of  the  French  chemists  to  fluorine^ 

Vbgreolonr  (^'*  ^mcos,  Latfiicus,Ma-««ai, 
and  A^TOf ).  That  part  of  Botany  which  relates 
to  the  sea-weeds  or  Jfga. 

VhjcotDmter  (Gr.  ^Mcot,  Lat  focus,  «co- 
weed^  and  /lirrnp^  motker).  The  gelatine  in 
which  the  sporules  of  Algaceous  plants  first 
vegetate. 

Vbjrlaoterj  (Gr.  ^vXcurr^pior,  a  proieeHen 
or  preservation).  An  amulet  or  preservative 
against  infection.  The  phylacteries  of  the 
Jews  were  derived  from  the  injunction  contained 
in  Exod.  xiii.  9 ;  and  consisted  of  slips  of  parch- 
ment inscribed  with  verses  of  the  law,  enclosed 
in  cases,  and  worn  during  prayer  on  the  arm 
and  between  the  eyes. 

Wbjlat  (Gr.  ^va4,  a  tribe).  The  tribes 
into  which  the  whole  of  ancient  Attica  was 
divided.  Originally  there  were  but  four  phjUe^ 
which  were  frequently  remodelled,  but  remained 
the  same  in  number  till  soon  aft^r  the  expulsion 
of  the  Pisistratidse,  when  Cleisthenes  raised  their 
number  to  ten.  The  precise  nature  of  the 
q)iange  effected  on  this  occasion  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  new  tribes  embraced 
a  large  number  of  citisens  that  had  been  ez-» 
eluded  fr^m  the  former.  The  phyls  were  after^ 
wards  increased  to  twelve,  by  the  addition  of 
two  in  honour  of  Antigonus  and  his  son  Deme- 
trius. The  Athenian  senate  was  composed  of 
fifty  delegates  from  each  of  these  tribes. 

Vbylitfolft  (Gr.  f  ^Xopx^^  i^^^^  ^  ^ 
pkglS),  An  Athenian  officer  appointed  for 
each  Uibe,  to  superintend  the  registering  of  its 
members  and  other  common  duties.  T£b  title 
answers  to  that  of  the  Boman  tribune^  bat 
itsfonctions  never  reached  the  same  import- 
ance. 

9UjntU{QT.^kKow,aleaJ),  A  variety  of 
Ottrelite  found  in  day  slate  over  a  large  ares 
round  Sterling,  Gorbun,  and  other  places  in  the 
United  States. 
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Vbynode  or  Fbyllodliim  (Gr.  ^^AAoy). 

In  Botany,  a  term  applied  to  the  petiole  or 

leaf-stalk  in  the  case  of  certain  leafless  plants, 

in  which  this  part  becomes  so  much  developed 

as  to  assume  the  appearance  and  perform  the 

functions  of  a  leaf.    It  is  commonly  met  with 

in  the  New  Holland  Acacias. 
Phyllonyoteraiui  (Gr.  ^^Wow,  and  vwc- 

rtpls,  a  bat).    The  name  of  a  primary  division 

of  the  order  Cheiroptera,  including  tha  foliated 

batSf  or  those  species  which  have  the  ears  and 

nose  complicated  by  grotesque  and  variously 

figured  membranous   foliations,   serving    the 

purpose  of  antennae,  and  augmenting  the  sense 

of  touch  in  these  night-flying  and  short-sighted 

species.     The  tribe  is  also  characterised  by 

having  a  single  tinger,  the  innermost,  armecl 

with  a  hook- shaped  claw,  and  the  molar  teeth 

beset  with  sharp-pointed  tubercles  adapted  for 

crushin?  insects. 

VlijrUopluiffmiui  (6r.  ^AXor,  and  ^dym, 

1  eat).    The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Marsupials,  in- 
cluding the  Fhalangers,  Petaurists,  and  Koala ; 

also  of  a  tribe  of  beetles,  including  those  which 

live  by  suction  of  the  tender  parts  of  vegeta- 
bles, as  the  leaves  and  succulent  sprouts. 
Vlijllopods  (Gr.  ^\\o¥,  and  vo6s,  afoot). 

The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Crustaceans,  compre- 
hending those  in  which  the  feet  are  of  a  flattened 

leaf-like  form. 

Vliylloretlii.     A  mineral  resin,  identical 

with  Konleinite,  found  in  the  pine  stems  in  the 

marshes  of  Hottegard  in  Denmark. 

WhyUomtomem  (Gr.  ^^XKov,  and  or^/uo,  a 
mouth),    A  family  of  bats,  including  those  in 

which  the  nose  supports  a  simple  leaf-shaped 
appendage. 

Fbjrma  (Gr.  ^v/ao,  from  ^^,  /  produce). 
A  term  applied  by  the  ancient  physicians  to 
scrofulous  tumours.  In  modem  medical  lan- 
guage it  signifies  a  tubercle  on  any  external 
part  of  the  body. 

Vliysa  (Gr.  ^Pcro,  a  bloat),  A  genus  of 
fresh-water  snails ;  so  called  fit>m  the  thinness 
and  inflated  appearance  of  the  shell.  Several 
species  of  bubble-shell  are  found  in  England ; 
as  Physa  fontinalie^  in  the  Thames ;  Phyea 
alba,  in  North  Wales ;  Physa  hypnorum,  com- 
mon in  ponds  and  slow  streams. 

Vliarmlis  (Gr.  ^wroXitt  literally  a  bubble), 
A  genus  of  Sdanaeea,  of  which  several  species 
are  grown  in  English  gardens.  P.  Alkekengi,  the 
Winter  Cherry,  has  received  its  name  from  its 
scarlet  cheny-like  fruit  enclosed  within  the  en- 
larged calyx,  which  renders  the  plant  vejy  oma- 
^mental  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  season. 
The  calyx  of  this  plant  is  frequently  macerated 
so  as  to  separate  and  preserve  the  fibrous 
network  of  veins  by  which  it  is  traversed,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  preparing  skeleton 
leaves.  In  Arabia,  and  even  in  Germany  and 
Spain,  the  fruits,  which  have  a  slightly  acid 
taste,  are  eaten  for  dessert.  The  fruits  of  P, 
peruviana  are  likewise  edible,  as  well  as 
those  of  P.  pubesctns,  the  Camaru  of  Brazil. 
Some  of  the  species  are  said  to  possess  medi- 
cinal properties.  The  seeds  of  P.  aomnifera  \  hold  good  of  other  forces,  it  being  an  irresis 
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are  stated  to  be  emploved  to  coagulate  milk  ; 
and,  according  to  Kunth,  its  leaves  have  been 
found  with  Egyptian  mummies. 

VbjsaUte  (Gr.  ^twrdm,  to  blow).  The 
name  given  to  a  coarse  and  almost  opaque 
variety  of  Topaz  found  at  Broddbo  and  Finbo, 
in  Sweden,  which  swells  when  heated. 

Pliysoonta  (Gr.  ^^wtk^v,  a  fat  paunch). 
This  term  is  applied  to  various  enlargements 
of  the  abdomen  unconnected  with  dropsy  or 
with  accumulations  of  air,  such  as  morbid  states 
of  the  liver  or  of  the  spleen. 

Vlijrseter  (Gr.  ^wnrHip,  a  blow-pipe). 
The  generic  name  of  the  cachalot,  or  sperm 
whale. 

Vbyslea  (Gr.  ^wrut6Sf  from  4>^ts,  nature). 
The  science  of  nature.  In  modem  language, 
however,  the  term  has  a  less  general  significa- 
tion than  its  derivation  implies.  Nature  sig- 
nifying the  assemblage  of  all  the  bodies  of  the 
universe,  the  science  of  nature  comprehends 
every  species  of  knowledge  which  regards  the 
external  world.  But  bcdies  may  be  studied 
under  three  different  points  of  view ;  they  may 
be  examined  with  relation  to  their  different 
properties,  with  relation  to  their  constituent 
parts,  and  with  relation  to  their  appearances 
and  exterior  qualities.  These  three  distinct 
views  give  rise  to  the  three  great  divisions  of 
natural  science;  namely,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  natural  history.  Physics  has  for  its  object 
the  study  of  the  properties  of  bodies  and  the 
motions  of  masses,  chemistry  studies  the  mo- 
tions of  their  elementary  principles,  and  natural 
history  observes  their  physiognomy  or  external 
appearance. 

Phyvioal  Voroes,  ConsarwattoB  of: 
Han^  as  are  the  changes  to  which  the  matter 
formmg  our  earth  and  atmosphere  is  subject, 
its  total  amount  never  changes ;  a  law  which 
may  be  spoken  of  as  'the  conservation  of 
matter.'  Force  is  equally  indestmctible  with 
matter.  A  given  force  may  be  converted  into 
other  forces  or  produced  from  other  forces ;  but 
force  as  a  whole,  like  matter,  can  neither  be 
created  nor  destroyed.  This  latter  subject  is 
usually  treated  of  under  the  name  of  the  con- 
servation of  physical  forces. 

Pbysloal  Foroesv  Correlation  of.  The 
mutual  convertibility  of  the  various  forces  into 
each  other;  a  doctrine  advocated,  and  to  a 
great  extent  established,  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  Mr.  Grove,  who  was  the  first  to  propound 
this  doctrine,  says  that^  '  The  various  affections 
of  matter  which  constitute  the  main  objects  of 
experimental  physics — ^namely,  heat^  lights  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  chemical  affinity,  and  mo- 
tion— are  all  correlative,  or  have  a  reciprocal 
dependence;  that  neither,  taken  abstractedly, 
can  be  said  to  be  the  essential  cause  of  the 
others,  but  that  either  may  produce,  or  be  con- 
vertible into,  any  of  the  others ;  thus  heat  may 
mediately  or  immediately  produce  electricity, 
electricity  may  produce  heat,  and  so  of  the  rest, 
each  meitfing  itself  as  the  force  it  produces 
becomes  developed;  and  that  the  same  must 
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tible  inference  firom  observed  phenomena  that  dally  his  Tableau  &xm<mique,  1768),  of  which 
a  force  cannot  originate  otherwise  than  by  de-  the  first  principle  was  that  the  only  productiT<» 
Tolation  from  pre-existing  force  or  forces.' ,  labour  is  that  of  those  who  produce  raw  mate- 
[Thebkotics.]  rial  from  the  soil:    consequently,    that   the 

Pliysieal  Ctoofrapb j>  An  account  of  most  equitable  tax  was  one  imposed  directly 
the  earth  in  all  its  present  relations  to  organic  on  the  net  produce  of  the  soil.  Tuigot  and  the 
and  inorganic  nature.     The  organic  subjects  I  elder  Mirabeau  are  commonly  named  as  lead- 


belonging  to  physical  geography  fall  under  the 
headings  Zoology,  Bota.nt,  and  Ethnology. 
The  history  of  the  past  if  inorganic  is  Gtbology, 
if  organic  Paljioittology.  Of  other  depart- 
ments, Meteorology  and  Oliicate  hare  refer- 
ence to  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
Hydbology  to  those  of  water.  The  remainder 
will  be  considered  in  a  general  way  in  the  present 
article,  and  details  will  be  found,  under  various 
headings  here  designated.  Descriptive  geology 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
undertaking;  and  the  astronomical  problems, 
of  which  there  are  several  that  bear  on  the 
subject,  are  considered  independently. 

Under  the  term  physical  geograj^hy^  limited 
as  above,  are  induaea  accounts  of  the  various 
phenomena  of  the  land.  Thus,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  land,  the  form  of  the  land,  the 
division  of  land  into  CoirriNBifTS  and  IsLAinis, 
the  Mountains,  Table-lands,  Plains,  and 
Valleys  of  the  larger  tracts,  and  the  various 
details  connecting  these,  are  discussed  in  dis- 
tinct articles.   [Land,  Distbibution  of  ;  Land, 

FOBX  0F.1 

Physical  geography  regards  the  human  race 
and  human  interests  in  their  relations  to  ex- 
ternal nature.  It  does  not  in  any  way  consider 
human  history  or  the  results  of  civilisation,  nor 
does  it  introduce  the  consideration  of  any  of 
those  interests  that  bind  together  different 
branches  of  the  human  family.  Neither  does 
it  describe  or  consider  the  artUicial  boundaries 
of  nations,  the  habits  of  men,  or  the  difference 
of  races,  except  when  these  affect  the  general 
grouping  of  organic  beings  on  the  globe. 

Physical  geography  is  the  history  of  the 
earth  in  its  material  organisation,  as  a  planet, 
so  far  as  it  affects  and  is  affected  by  other 


in 


bodies  of  the  solar  system ;  as  a  mass  of  mixed 
mineral  matter,  of  which  the  external  crust  is 
varied  in  its  composition,  and  is  subject  to 
certain  mechanical  and  chemical  changes,  which 
modify  its  condition  and  fitness  for  life;  as  the 
seat  of  vegetable  and  animal  organisation,  in- 
finitely varied,  and  all  adapted  to  the  drcum- 
Btanoes  in  which  they  are  placed. 
As  a  science  including  many  departments. 


ing  sectaries  of  Quesnay. 

yiiyaiofnomy  (G^r.  ^dircr,  nature,  9adywA» 
/M»y,  a  judge).  The  art  of  interpreting  the  indi- 
cations of  the  inward  disposition  supposed  to 
be  idSforded  by  Uie  outward  appearanca,  espe- 
cially the  features  of  the  nee.  (LBvato^s 
Pkynognomg,) 

Vliysloloffjr  (Or.  ^^0*19,  and  hiyot,  a  du- 
couree).  The  science  of  things  ganezated  or 
alive;  but  usually  regarded  as  the  doctrine 
of  vital  phenomena.  This  science  is  divided, 
according  to  the  two  great  classes  of  gene- 
rated beings,  into  animal  and  vegetable  phy- 
siology. Some  philosophers  have  proposed  to 
change  the  term  for  bioloQy\  but  the  re- 
stricted application  of  the  Greek  word  bios  to 
the  life  of  an  individual  in  other  Rnglish  com- 
pound words,  as  biography,  would  be  an  ob- 
jection  to  this  change  even  if  the  word  pky- 
siology  were  less  appropriate  than  it  is,  or  if 
its  use  in  the  sense  above  defined  had  not  been 
sanctioned  by  philosophers  of  other  natiooa. 

The  chief  object  of  the  physiologist  is  to 
ascertain  the  mrecise  mode  in  which  each  part 
or  organ  of  a  living  being  reacts  when  stimu- 
lated. When  the  precise  conditions  and  mode 
of  the  reaction  of  the  circulating  fimd  upon  the 
solids,  and  reciprocally,  are  understood,  a  true 
and  intelligible  definition  of  life  may,  periiaps, 
be  given. 

In  animal  physiology,  the  simplest  condition 
under  which  life  can  be  contemplated  is  that 
which  it  presents  in  the  torpid  hybemator. 

During  this  state  a  dark  nutrient  fluid,  the 
venous  blood  [Blood],  is  propeUed,  by  the 
contractions  of  a  hollow  musde  [Hbast],  along 
the  arteries  to  every  part  of  the  body,  whence 
it  is  again  returned  to  the  heart  by  the  veins. 
With  respect  to  this  chief  manifestation  of  life 
in  the  torpid  animal  it  may  be  asked.  What  is 
the  cause  or  condition  of  the  reaction  of  the 
fibres  of  the  hollow  muscle  upon  the  stimu- 
lating fluid  ?  How  does  each  tissue  of  the  body 
select  from  the  currents  flowing  through  the 
terminal  capillaries  the  appropriate  partades 
for  its  growth  or  reparataon,  and,  in  letnn, 
add  to  t£e  blood,  either  directly  or  through  the 


physical  geography  has  risen  into  great  im-   medium  of  lymphatic  vessels,  its  effete  paiti- 
portance  within  a  comparatively  brief  period,   des  ?    These  are  questions  which  phjrsiolQgj; 


and  it  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate  its  import 
ance.  It  is  above  all  the  only  flt  and  reasonable 
introduction  to  geology,  for  both  the  organic  and 
inorganie  world  are  undergoing  great  change 
around  us,  and  the  history  of  this  chance  is  the 
clue  to  those  other  and  greater  changes  that  have 
brought  about  the  existing  condition  of  things. 
Vbysloeratto  gjrtin  ^Gr.  flvUf  and 
KpAros,  power),  A  name  which  nas  been  applied 
to  the  tneory  of  political  economy  supposed  to 
be  contained  in  the  works  of  Quesnay  (espe- 
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has  yet  to  resolve:  the  electric  oonditionaof 
the  parts  concerned  have  not  been  ascertained. 
The  blood  is  maintained  in  a  fit  state  for  the 
preservation  of  Uie  tissues  of  the  torpid  animal 
by  slowly  parting  with  some  noxiooa  or  use- 
less prind^es,  through  the  excretion  of  the 
kidneys,  and  of  the  different  mucous  and  serous 
surfiMes.  The  reaction  of  the  drenlating  fluids 
upon  the  solids  supersedes  the  otdinarj  chemi- 
cal reaction,  by  which  they  would  be  decom- 
posed and  destroyed,  and  thus  the  tocpid 
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animal  is  kept  alive ;  but  it  is  the  life  of  the 

Elant  or  of  the  oyum.  The  fimctioiis  of  circu- 
itioDi  nutrition,  excretion,  are  manifested 
when  life  is  thus  reduced,  as  in  the  plant,  to 
its  simplest  condition ;  and  these  must,  there- 
fore, be  its  most  essential  actions.  In  the 
torpid  animal,  the  phenomena  of  irritability 
and  contractility  of  muscular  fibre  are  super- 
added, as  in  the  action  of  the  heart :  and  this 
is  dependent  on  the  connection  of  the  muscular 
fibre  with  a  nerye.  The  power  of  the  external 
decomposing  forces  is  increased  by  eleyation  of 
temperature ;  and  the  stimulus  of  heat  produces 
in  the  torpid  animal,  in  a  manner  not  under- 
stood, a  reaction  of  the  mucous  surfiice  of  the 
lungs;  this  reaction  influences,  through  the 
neryes,  the  muscles  of  ren)iration,  and  atmo- 
spheric sir  is  inspired  and  brought  into  contact 
with  the  thin  membrane  oyer  which  the  pul- 
monary capillaries  are  richly  spread.  The 
result  of  this  contact  is  the  immediate  elimina- 
tion of  the  carbon  from  the  blood,  which  changes 
its  dark  for  a  florid  red  colour ;  or  converts  it 
fiK>m  yenous  to  arterial  blood. 

The  blood  so  changed  stimulates  in  a  differ- 
ent and  more  potent  manner  the  parts  oyer 
which  it  is  distributed;  the  heart  contracts 
more  vigorously  and  frequently ;  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  now  receiving  mor<^  blood,  and 
that  of  a  different  kind,  begin  to  react  on  the 
application  of  stimuli  to  which  they  were  before 
insensible. 

First,  self-consdonsness ;  then,  sensation  of 
external  impressions ;  lastly,  thepropsgation  of 
a  stimulus  to  the  muscular  system  generally, 
which  produces  the  reaction  of  vibratile  con- 
traction of  its  fibre,  and  by  which  the  animal 
moves  its  parts  upon  each  other,  or  its  entire 
body  upon  external  matter,  are  successively 
manifested;  and  to  circulation,  nutrition,  ex- 
cretion, and  respiration,  are  now  added  the 
functions  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion. 
But  with  this  greatly  increased  activity  of 
the  whole  orgamc  machinery,  there  is  a  pro- 
portional increase  of  vital  decomposition ;  i.e. 
of  abstraction  by  the  tissues  of  assimilating 
particles  from  the  capillary  blood,  and  of  addi- 
tion to  the  same  of  effete  particles ;  and  those 
actions  demand  not  only  increased  activity  in 
the  organs  which  eliminate  the  waste  and 
noxious  particles  from  the  blood,  and  expel 
them  from  the  body,  but  also  a  means  of  supply- 
ing new  blood.  This  is  effected  by  digestion, 
chyHfication,  and  lacteal  absorption. 

It  is  the  consciousness  of  this  want  that 
impels  the  newly  roused  hybemating  animal 
to  seek  for  its  appropriate  food :  the  first  use 
to  which  the  machme  is  put  is  to  supply  itself 
with  the  means  for  its  continued  activity ;  and 
this  completes  the  circle  of  the  functions  by 
which  animal  life  is  maintained,  as  respects  the 
individual  being. 

It  is  a  law,  that  the  renovation  of  the  parts 
of  a  living  body  should  not  be  uniform :  at  first ' 
the  power  is  in  excess,  and  the  body  grows ; 
afterwards  it  is  unequal  to  the  waste,  and  the 
body  shrinks ;  it  is  at  no  period,  perhaps,  quite 
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perfect;  the  machinery  of  renovation  thus  i^ 
time  becomes  unequal  to  its  office,  and  the 
ordinary  chemical  decompositions  and  recom- 
positions  take  the  place  of  those  in  which  life 
had  before  essentially  consisted. 

A  given  term  of  life  characterises  each  spe- 
cies of  animal ;  but  that  the  species  should 
continue,  it  is  necessary  that  the  death  of  the 
individual  be  compensated  for.  This  is  effected 
by  tlie  power  which  living  beings  possess  of 
detaching -a  portion  of  themselves;  which 
portion  contains  in  itself  potentially  all  the 
faculties  or  functions  of  life ;  developes  their 
organs  progressively  and  according  to  the  pat- 
tern of  the  parent  from  which  it  was  derived ; 
and  when  arrived  at  maturity,  in  like  manner 
generates  or  separates  another  portion  of  itself, 
with  similarpowersof  developementandgrowth; 
then  decays  and  dies.  Thus  the  species  of 
living  beings  are  maintained  by  the  fonction  of 
generation  through  a  long,  but  apparently  not 
an  indefinite  period  of  time  :  for  the  history  of 
the  changes  of  the  earth's  surface  teaches  us  that 
the  duration  of  the  existence  of  species,  as  well 
as  of  the  individual,  is  limited,  and  that  many 
species  have  become  extinct.  So  far,  however, 
as  observation  has  been  able  to  reach,  the  death 
of  a  species  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  violent 
than  a  natural  one.  We  have,  as  yet,  had  no 
experience  of  the  extinction  of  a  species  by  a 
gradual  abrogation  of  the  procreative  powers 
in  the  individuals  of  successive  generations. 
Of  the  introduction  of  new  species  we  know  of 
no  natural  cause,  and  we  can  hardly  forma 
conception  of  such. 

The  science  of  physiology  is  that  of  the 
different  functions  of  which  life  is  the  mani- 
festation ;  i.e.  of  circulation,  nutrition,  excre- 
tion, respiration,  sensation,  muscular  contrac- 
tion, digestion,  absorption,  generation;  with 
other  subordinate  faculties,  as  the  maintenance 
of  equable  temperature,  the  production  of 
vocal  sounds,  the  mental  phenomena.  To  ex- 
plain these  functions,  we  must  first  know  the 
instruments  by  which  they  are  performed; 
secondly,  the  matters  which  they  attract^  those 
which  they  reject,  and  the  nature  of  that  which 
remains ;  thirdly,  by  what  forces  these  matters 
are  transported,  attracted,  retained,  and  re- 
jected ;  and  finally,  the  nature  of  the  stimuli 
appropriate  to  each  part»  and  the  mode  in  which 
such  part  reacts  when  stimulated.  Physiology 
has  thus  many  departments,  and  each  depart- 
ment has  its  anatomical,  chemical,  dynamical, 
and  what  may  be  termed  its  purely  physiological 
line  of  research. 
Vbyatology,  Veffetable.  [Botakt.] 
Vlijaooalyiiiina  (Gr.  ^vad»,  to  blow ;  and 
icf£\vfifia,  a  covering),  A  genus  of  Lythraceaf  the 
only  species  of  which,  P,  fioribundum,  yields 
the  beautifully  striped  rose-coloured  wood 
called  by  our  cabinet-makers  TvUp-tooodf  im- 
ported from  Brasil.  It  is  the  Bois  de  rose  of 
the  French,  and  has  of  late  been  lai^ly  used 
for  inlaying  costly  pieces  of  furniture,  as  well 
as  for  making  vmous  articles  of  small-ware, 
and  for  turnezy,  &c. 
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Vbjvoffrades  (a  word  coined  from  Or. 
^^is,  and  Lat.  gradior,  I  proceed).  The  name 
of  a  tribe  of  Acalephae,  comprehending  those 
which  swim  by  means  of  air-bladders. 

PtaysostlirmA  (^f*  ^wraaoj  and  rriyijjiy  a 
point).  The  Ordeal  Bean  of  Old  Cakbar,  the 
Es^r^  of  the  nauYes,  is  the  type  of  a  genus  of 
Leguminosa  approaching  Canavalia  and  Pha- 
aeolua.  This  plants  called  P.  venenoaumf  is  a 
great  twining  climber,  with  trifoliate  leaves,  and 
purplish  bean-like  flowers.  Its  seeds,  in  which 
the  popular  interest  in  the  plant  centres,  are 
borne  two  or  three  together  in  dark-brown 
pods,  and  are  of  a  blackish-brown  colour  with  a 
long  dark  sunk  hilom  surrounded  by  a  lighter- 
coloured  eleyated  border.  These  seeds  are 
extremely  poisonous,  and  are  employed  by  the 
natives  of  Old  Calabar  as  an  oideal ;  persons 
suspected  of  witchcraft  or  other  crime  being 
compelled  to  eat  them  until  they  vomit  or  die — 
the  former  being  regarded  as  a  proof  of  inno- 
cence, and  the  latter  of  guilt.  [Calabab 
Bean.] 

Pbytelepbas  (Gr.  ^vr^y,  a  plant ;  /A^^as, 
ivory).  A  genus  of  palm-like  plants  inhabiting 
South  America,  and  remarkable  for  producing 
what  is  called  Vegetable  Ivory.  Its  fruit  is  of 
great  size,  consisting  of  a  collection  of  six  or 
seven  drupes,  forming  clusters  as  large  as  a 
man's  head.  Each  drupe  has  from  six  to 
nine  seeds,  which  at  first  contain  a  clear  insipid 
fluid  with  which  travellers  allay  their  thirst ; 
this  afterwards  becomes  milky  and  sweet,  and 
by  degrees  hardens  into  a  substance  resembling 
ivory.  Of  this  hardened  albumen,  buttons, 
boxes,  and  other  useful  and  fancy  articles 
are  turned.  It  is  the  Cabera  de  Negro  or 
Jagua  pltmt. 

PliytoorenaoeaB  (Phytocrene,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  sniall  group  of  thalamifloial 
Exogens,  by  some  regarded  as  a  distinct  order 
of  the  Urtical  alliance,  but  by  others  referred 
as  a  tribe  to  the  (Xacacea.  They  are  all 
tropical  shrubs  of  no  special  importance.  The 
stem  of  Phytocrene  itself,  a  plant  of  climbing 
habit,  is  full  of  limpid  watery  sap,  which 
is  drunk  by  the  natives  of  Martaban.  The 
name,  signifying  plant-fountain,  indicates  this 
quality. 

Pl^^ograpliy  (Gr.  ^vt6v,  a  plant,  and 
ypAptt,  I  describe).  That  branch  of  science 
which  relates  to  the  rules  to  be  observed  in 
describing  and  naming  plants.     [Botakt.J 

PliytolaooAeese  (PhytoUcca,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  small  order  of  monochlamydeous 
Exogens,  referred  to  the  Chenopodal  alliance, 
and  consisting  of  undershnibs  or  herbs,  well 
represented  by  Phytolacca  and  Bivina,  both 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  Phytolacca  decandra, 
the  Pocan,  or  Virginian  Poke  or  Poke-weed,  is  a 
branching  herbaceous  plant  whose  dark-purple 
berries,  c^ed  Baisin  (tAnUrique  by  the  French, 
contain  a  purplish-red  juice  somewhat  resem- 
bling red  ink,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  Bed-ink  Plant.  A  tincture  made  from  these 
berries  has  acquired  a  reputation  in  the  United 
States  as  ft  remedy  for  some  fonuB  of  chronic 
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rheumatism,  and  was  once  a  oelebvated  remedy 
for  cancer.  The  root  is  an  emetac  and 
cathartic,  and  the  young  shoots  are  extremely 
aerid,  though  rendered  harmless  by  boiling; 
they  are  eaten  in  the  United  States  in  the 
same  way  as  asparaguB.  It  is  found  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  Azores,  Koith 
Africa,  and  China. 

PHytology  (Gr.  ^vt6p,  and  X^s).  The 
science  of  herbs  and  plants. 

Phytapliftgmw  (Gr.  ^vr^v,  a  plant,  and 
^7w,  /  eat).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  CetaceooB 
Mammals,  synonymous  with  Hierbiwtni.  The 
term  is  also  appUed  by  Lamarck  to  a  sectioa 
of  his  order  of  Trachelipod  Molluscs. 

PIkjtatoa  (Gr.  ^vroy,  a  plant,  and  T4ft9m, 
I  cut).    Vegetable  anatomy. 

Pbytosoa  (Gr.  ^vt6p,  a  plant,  and  {Sov, 
an  animal).  This  term  is  applied  by  TariooB 
naturalists  to  different  sections  of  the  sub- 
kingdom  Zoophyta  of  Cuvier. 

Pla  SflCater  (Lat.).  A  thin  vaacular  mem- 
brane covering  the  convolutions  of  the  brain 
and  the  spiral  marrow. 

PlMio  (ItaL  eo/t).  In  Musics  a  direction 
intimating  that  the  force  of  the  voice  or  in- 
strument is  to  be  diminished.  It  is  usually 
expressed  simply  by  the  abbreviation  P.  A 
double  letter  PP  means  piu  piano,  or  more 
soft,  and  PPP  pianissimo,  as  soft  as  possible. 

Plaaoforte  (ItaL).  A  musical  stringed 
instrument  of  the  keyed  species.  Its  name, 
compoimded  of  two  Italian  words,  signifying 
soft  and  loud,  was  probably  given  to  it  to 
distinsuish  it  from  the  harpsichord  and  spinet, 
in  which  no  lightness  of  touch  could  lessen  the 
strength  of  the  sound  produced,  from  the  quills 
always  striking  the  strings  with  equal  force; 
whereas  in  the  pianoforte,  the  strings  are  put 
in  vibration  by  means  of  small  hammers  con- 
nected by  levers  with  the  key  or  finger  board, 
which  hammers  quit  the  string  directlyl  it 
is  struck,  a  damper  falling  down  upon  it  the 
moment  the  finger  quits  the  key.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  pianoforte  is  ascribed  to  a  German 
named  Schroeder,  who  lived  at  the  beginning 
of  last  century ;  but  it  was  first  introduced  into 
England  in  1766  by  Zum^e,  by  whom  it  was 
greatly  improved.  Withm  the  present  cen- 
turv  this  instrument  has  received  many  useful 
and  valuable  improyements  finom  the  hands 
both  of  Englishmen  and  foreigners ;  so  that  it 
may  be  now  fairly  regarded  as,  next  to  the 
organ,  the  noblest  and  most  elegant  instrament 
in  the  whole  compass  of  musical  practice. 
Many  distinguished  musicians  hare  devoted 
themselves  to  the  composition  of  pieces  for 
this  instrument;  and  seyeral  of  the  most 
eminent  composers  in  modem  times  have 
made  the  instrument  itself  almost  their  ex- 
clusive study. 

Plaiists  (Lat .  Patres  Scholarum  Piarom). 
Members  of  a  religious  order  founded  at  Borne 
by  Casalanza,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  They  were  bound 
by  a  special  vow  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
purpose  of  education.     Th^  still  oontiaue  to 
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superintend  a  great   number    of   schooLs  in 
Hungary,  Poland,  Bohemia,  &c 

Pianaalwi.  or  Pia^aba.  A  stout  woody 
fibre,  obtained  in  Bahia  from  the  leaf-stalks  of 
Atttdea  funifera  and  in  Para  from  LeopMinia 
Piassaba.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
brooms  and  brushes. 

Vtaatre.  A  silver  coin  used  in  Spain,  Italy, 
Turkey,  South  America,  the  East  Indies,  &c, 
varying  in  yalue  in  every  country.     [Monet.] 

ytanatte*  An  earthy  fusible  mineial 
resin  of  a  brownish-black  colour,  resembling 
slaty  and  lamellar  black  coal,  found  at  Piauze, 
near  Neostadt  in  Camiola.  It  is  also  met 
with  in  Styria,  at  nearly  all  the  mines  in  which 
the  carboniferous  strata  are  worked,  from  Tuffer 
to  Trifail  and  Sagor. 

Viassa  (Ital.).  In  Architectnre,  a  square 
open  space  surrounded  with  buildings.  This 
phrase  is  improperly  used  in  England  to  de- 
note a  walk  under  an  arcade. 

Wtlairoth  (Gael,  piobaireachd,  the  pipe  sum' 
nums).  Martial  music  produced  by  the  bag- 
pipe of  the  Highlanders,  bat  not,  as  Lord 
liyron  and  some  others  have  supposed,  the 
ba^ipe  itself.  Every  dan  had  its  own  tune, 
which  was  scrupulously  and  sedulously  played 
on  all  great  occasions.  The  pibroch  of  Donald 
Dhu,  or  the  Black,  is  preserved  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  {Songs  and  Miscdlaniea)^  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  theme.  (Lady  of  the  Lake, 
canto  ii.  stanza  17  ;  Beattie,  Eseai/  on  Laughter 
and  Ludicrous  Composition^  ch.  iii.) 

Vi€»a«  In  Printing,  a  type  four  sizes  larger 
than  that  used  in  this  work.  In  all  the  sizes 
above  canon,  types  are  measured  from  the 
number  of  pica  bodies  contained  in  their 
depths,  as  four-line  picOy  five4ine  piea^  &c. 
Leads,  or  spaces  between  the  lines,  are  also  cast 
to  parts  of  a  pica  depth,  as  four  to  pica  leads, 
six  to  pica,  &c,     [Pib  ;  Ttpb.] 

Vieamar.  The  bitter  principle  of  tar; 
whence  it  derires  its  name  (in  pice  amarum). 

VliMurda*  The  nam^  of  a  fanatical  and 
immoral  sect  of  Christians  who  sprang  up  in 
Bohemia  in  the  fifteenth  century.  They  de- 
rived their  name  from  Picard,  a  native  of 
Flanders,  who  styled  himself  the  New  Adam, 
and  attempted  to  revive  the  absurdities  of  the 
Adamites  of  the  second  century,  in  imitating 
the  state  of  primeval  innocence.  They  were 
completely  annihilated  by  Zisca,  the  great 
general  of  the  Hussites. 

Meea  (Lat  the  pitch-vine),    A  subgenus  of 
Coniferes  usuaUy  indudeain  Asms,  but  by  some 

Xded  as  a  distinct  family.  The  Silver  Fir, 
picea,  otherwise  Picea  pectinata,  is  the 
type,  and  the  principal  other  species  are  P. 
cephalonica,  Pinsapo,  Pichta,  Nordmanniana, 
baUamea,  grandis,  amabilis,  nohilis,  braeteata, 
Wehbiana,  Pindrow,  frma,  rdigiosa,  &c.  The 
chief  distinguishing  feature  of  this  group  of 
Firs  is  their  erect  cylindrical  thin-scaled  cones. 
Pleliartiii  Bean.  An  oblong  heavy  seed 
with  a  musky  odour,  brought  from  Brazil,  and 
used  medicinally  in  the  cure  of  colic.  It  is  the 
produce  of  Nectandra  Puchurg. 
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VIel  (Lat  picus,  a  woodpecker).  The  name 
giyen  by  Linnseus  to  a  group  of  birds  corre- 
sponding to  the  Scansores  and  part  of  the 
Passeres  of  Cuvier. 

Ploidse.  Woodpeckers.  The  family  of 
birds  of  which  the  genus  Picus  is  the  type. 

PtokerlDfflte.  A  Magnesia-Alum  occurring 
near  the  port  of  Iquique  in  Peru,  in  white 
silky  fibres,  with  a  lustre  like  that  of  the  finest 
Satin  Spar,  to  which  it  bears  a  great  resem- 
blance.   Named  after  John  Pickering. 

Pieket  (Fr.  picquet).  In  Fortification,  a 
stake  used  in  laying  out  ground,  to  mark  any 
reqmred  point.  Pickets  are  of  various  lengths, 
according  to  the  purpose  which  they  are  to  serve. 
One  end  is  sharp  and  shod  with  iron,  and  the 
other  sometimes  carries  a  small  flae,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  it  visible  at  a  distance. 

The  term  picket  is  also  applied  to  any  small 
sharp-pointed  stake,  driven  mto  the  ground  with 
the  sharp  end  exposed,  to  act  as  an  obstade 
to  an  enemy's  advance. 

Pioiurr  or  Piqubt.  A  small  detachment  of 
troops  posted  on  the  front  and  flanks  of  an  army 
in  the  field,  to  guard  against  surprise  and  keep 
off  reconnoitring  parties  of  the  enemy.   [Posts.] 

Plcotee.  One  of  the  garden  varieties  of 
JXanthtts  CarytmhgUus,  Picotees  differ  from 
Carnations  in  having  a  lacing  or  margin 
of  some  colour,  deeper  than  the  ground, 
which  latter  is  usually  white  or  yellow,  and 
the  border  some  shade  of  red  or  purple ; 
while  in  Carnations  the  colouring  is  laia  on  in 
longitudinal  stripes,  sometimes  more  than  one 
dark  colour  occurring  in  the  light  ground. 

FleraDna  TVood.  The  bitter  wood  sold  as 
Quassia.     [Picbasma.] 

Ficramyto  (Gr.  viicp^s,  bitter ;  tXti,  matter), 
A  radical  hydrocarbon  =sC,4  H,.  The  name 
has  reference  to  the  composition  of  bitter  al- 
mond oil,  which  is  C,^  H,  0„  and  therefore  a 
binoxide  ofpieramyle, 

Pteranalolme.  An  altered  Analcime  found 
in  Tuscany,  in  red  crystals. 

Plerasma  (Or.  iriKpacfjL6s,  bitterness).  A 
genus  of  small  trees  belonging  to  the  Simaru- 
bacea.  The  most  important  of  them  is  P,  ex- 
ceisa,  which  yields  the  bitter  wood  known  as 
Jamaica  Quassia,  in  contradistinction  to  Suri- 
nam Quassia,  which  is  furnished  by  Quassia 
amara.  This  bitter-wood  tree  is  very  common 
in  the  lowlands  of  Jamaica,  where  it  attains  the 
height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  As  commonly  met 
with,  it  is  of  a  whitish  or  yellow  colour,  and 
has  an  intensely  bitter  taste ;  and  hence  an  in- 
fusion or  tincture  is  much  used  in  cases  of  weak 
digestion,  where  a  simple  bitter  is  required.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  drug  appears  to  act  on 
animals  as  a  narcotic  poison,  though  such  effects 
have  not  been  witnessed  in  the  human  subject ; 
hence  the  tincture  is  also  used  as  a  fly-poison. 
The  Bitter  Cups,  extensirdy  sold  of  late  in  this 
country,  are,  when  genuine,  made  of  Quassia- 
wood,  and  water  allowed  to  remain  in  them 
for  a  short  time  acquires  tonic  properties. 
Brewers  are  said  to  employ  the  chips  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  hops. 
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Ftorio  Aeld.  Carbazotic  acid,  A  yellow 
crTstalline  substance  formed  on  boiling  indigo 
with  nitric  acid.  It  has  great  tinctorial  power, 
and  is  used  for  dyeing  siUc  and  wool  of  a  bright 
yellow. 

Pidrofflj'cloii  (Gr.  inKp6s,  hitter^  and 
yXwtlfs^  sweet).  An  extractiye  matter  of  a 
bitter  and  sweet  taste,  obtained  from  the  stalks 
of  the  Solanum  Dulcamara, 

Flerollte  (Gr.  KiKp6s^  and  \iBos,  a  atone), 
A  name  given  by  some  mineralogists  to  fibrous 
serpentine.  The  name  has  reference  to  the 
term  bitter-earthy  sometimes  applied  to  mag- 
nesia, which  forms  many  bitter  salts,  and  is 
one  of  the  components  of  serpentine. 

Ptcromel  (Gr.  inKp6sf  bitter,  and  n4\if 
honey).  A  peculiar  substance,  of  a  sweetish 
bitter  taste,  which  exists  in  bile. 

Pioropliamiaeolite  (Gr.  irucpSs ;  ^dpftMcw, 
medicine ;  and  \i0os,  stone),  A  native  hydratfid 
arseniate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  a  largo 
excess  of  magnesia,  from  Biechelsdorf  in  Hesse. 
Probably  it  is  Pharmacolite  with  a  portion 
of  the  lime  replaced  by  magnesia. 

Ficroptayll  or  Ploroptaylllte  (Gr.  irtirp^f, 
and  ^6\Ko»f  a  leaf).  An  altered  Augite,  oc- 
curring in  dark  greyish-green  foliated-fibrous 
masses,  resembling  serpentine  in  appearance, 
at  Sala,  in  Sweden. 

Vierorliisa  (Gr.  iriKp6t,  bitter,  and  piCa,  a 
root).  The  only  species  of  this  genus  is  a  herb 
of  perennial  character,  found  on  the  mountains 
of  India,  where  its  bitter  roots  are  used  as  a 
febrifuge  by  the  natives,  and  are  sent  down  to 
the  bauiars  of  Bengal,  where  they  form  one  of 
the  many  bitter  roots  sold  under  the  name  of 
Teeta.  The  species  is  called  P.  Kurroa,  and 
belongs  to  tiiie  Scrophulariacea. 

Piorosmlae  (Gr.  irucp6s,  and  6<rfih,  odour). 
A  hydmted  silicate  of  magnesia,  found  in 
gneiss  at  the  iron  mines  of  Engelsberg,  near 
Presnitz  in  Bohemia ;  at  Greiner  in  the  Tyrol, 
and  at  Waldheim  in  Saxony.  Named  from  the 
bitter  argillaceous  odour  which  it  yields  when 
breathed  upon. 

Vierothoiiisoiiltea  A  mineral  resembling 
Thomsonite  in  form,  but  differing  from  it  iu 
having  the  soda  replaced  by  magnesia.  It 
occurs  in  the  gabbro  rosso  of  Tuscany. 

Vierot03iia  (Gr.  wucp6s,  bitter,  and  ro^Uoy, 
arrow-poison).  A  poisonous  bitter  principle 
which  exists  in  the  CooctUus  indicus  of  com- 
merce, the  berries  of  Anamirta  ooccultts. 

Plottt6a  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Tur- 
nerite. 

Mots'  mralL  One  of  the  barriers  erected 
by  the  Bomans  across  the  northern  part  of 
Britain  to  restrain  the  incursions  of  the  Scots. 

Motnresque  (equivalent  to  the  ItaL  pit- 
toresco,  and  the  Ger.  mahlerisch).  In  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  all  objects  which  afford  fit 
combinations  of  form  and  colour  for  the  imita- 
tion of  the  painter  are  called  picturesque.  In 
literary  composition,  this  term  is  applied  to  a 
style  which  represents  objects  ana  events  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  call  up  vivid  impressions 
of  visible  reality.     Commonly,  however,  the 
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word  is  employed  by  many  writers  to  denote 
such  natural  objects  as  have  a  somewhat 
rugged  appearance,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  objects  which  have  a  subUme  or  beatt' 
tiful  character.  Thus,  in  water,  that  of  which 
the  surface  is  broken,  and  the  motion  abrupt 
and  irregular ;  and,  among  trees,  *  not  the 
smooth  young  beech,  nor  the  fresh  and  tender 
ash,  but  the  rugged  oak  or  knotty  wich  elm,  is 
picturesque.  Among  animals,  the  ass  is  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  more  picturesque  than  the 
horse ;  and  among  horses,  it  is  ^e  wild  and 
rough  forester,  or  the  worn-out  cart  horse,  to 
which  that  title  is  applied.  In  our  own  species, 
objects  merely  picturesque  are  to  be  fonnd 
among  the  wandering  tribes  of  gipsies  and 
beggars ;  and  again  in  old  mills,  hovels,  and 
other  inanimate  objects  of  that  kind.'  Such 
objects,  it  is  argued,  are  neither  beautiful  nor 
sublime ;  but  are,  nevertheless,  endowed  with 
qualities  of  their  own,  which  are  not  only 
highly  suited  to  the  painter  and  his  art,  but 
attractive  also  to  the  rest  of  mankind  whose 
minds  have  been  at  all  cultivated  or  improved ; 
and  to  such  objects  the  term  picturesque  ought 
to  be  exclusively  applied.  (Sir  Uvedkle  Prioe 
On  the  Picturesque,) 

>td<Hngtontte«  A  mineral  substance  com- 
posing nearly  the  whole  of  a  laige  meteorite, 
which  fell  at  Ghalka  in  the  East  Indies,  No- 
vember 80,  1860.  Named  after  Piddington, 
curator  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  at 
Calcutta. 

Ma.  The  name  given  to  the  table  used 
before  the  Beformation  for  finding  out  the 
service  for  the  day.  The  origin  of  the  word  is 
doubtful.  Some  refer  it  to  the  (3ieek  vbm^, 
a  tablet :  others  to  the  litera  picata,  the  large 
black  letter  employed  at  the  beginning  of  each 
new  order  in  the  service.  This  teim  still 
survives  in  the  Pica  type.  (Hook,  Ckureh 
Dictionary,) 

Pn.  In  Printing,  matter  broken  acciden- 
tally, and  the  letters  .mixed  indiseriminatelj, 
instead  of  being  each  in  its  own  box  in  the 
case. 

Fie  Voodre  Ooait.  In  Knglish  Law,  a 
court  established  to  decide  on  the  spot  dilutes 
arising  at  fairs  or  markets.  It  was  styled  in 
Lat.  curia  pedis  fulverisoH,  and  derived  its 
name  from  the  itinerant  dusty-footed  dealers 
(Old  Fr.  pied  pouldreux),  for  whose  conve- 
nience it  was  pnndpally  institated.  It  Is  now 
disused. 

Fled  Brolt  (Fr.).  In  Axefaitectnxe,  a  pier 
or  square  pillar,  hidden  partly  within  a  wall,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  downward  throst 
of  a  vault,  or  of  a  girder.  It  is  without  base 
or  capital,  and  therein  differs  from  a  pilaster. 

Pledmonttte.  Manganesian  Epidote  from 
Piedmont. 

Fler  (A.-8ax.  pere,  Dutch  beere).  In  Ar- 
chitecture, the  solid  between  the  openings  of  m 
building,  or  that  from  whidi  an  arch  ^iriiiffs. 
An  abutment  pier  in  a  bridge  is  that  next  €be 
shore ;  and,  generally,  this  is  made  of  a  greater 
mass  than  the  intermediate  piers,  in  order  to 
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st  the  thrast  of  the  arches  whieh  is  carried 
*  from  the  intermediate  piers.  For  the 
loB  of  building  the  piers  of  bridges,  see 

DGKS. 

lie  term  pier  is  sometimes  employed  in 
ineering  synonymously  with  that  of  rtioley 
is  used  to  designate  the  mass  of  building 
ted  for  the  purpose  of  forming  harbours, 
liug-places,  or  other  similar  works. 
ieroed.  In  Heraldry,  a  term  used  when 
iir^e  is  represented  as  perforated,  so  as  to 
N  the  field  under  it 

leroer  (Fr.  perceur).  A  tool  of  fine  steel, 
-pened  to  pierce  the  metal  or  wood  work  at 
end,  and  made  to  reTolve  in  a  plate  at 
other ;  it  is  set  in  motion  by  a  piece  of 
ut  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  tool,  and 
lected  with  a  handle  moving  horizontally. 
ierldeSs  A  name  of  the  Muses,  who  were 
'ailed  from  Pieria,  near  Mount  Olympus. 
siod.TAee^.53.)  Another  legend,  not  noticed 
tie  Hesiodic  poems,  gives  the  name  to  the 
t  daughters  of  Pieros,  king  of  Emathia, 
,  entering  into  a  contest  with  the  nine 
<es,  were  beaten  by  them  and  changed  into 
s.     [Pabnassus.] 

ieiTler  or  Petimry  (Gr.  virpof,  a  stone). 
erm  applied  at  first  to  an  engine  for 
ing  stones,  afterwards  to  a  small  kind  of 
ion,  but  now  to  a  mortar  used  in  sieges 
Hring  stones. 

ietUts.  The  name  given  to  certain  re- 
lers  of  the  Lutheran  church,  towards 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
ists  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  of 
2h  the  one  proposed  to  effect  merely  an 
ndment  of  life  and  manners,  and  to  promote 
ore  evangelical  spirit  of  Gospel  truth  than 
cherished  by  the  reformed  churches,  which, 
le  period  in  question,  had  degenerated  into 
it  coldness  and  formality.  Out  of  their 
ussions  arose,  however,  a  more  violent  and 
itical  sect,  who  accompanied  their  assaults 
he  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  by 
iissertion  of  various  mystical  extravagances, 
old,  Dippelius,  and  Petersen  were  their 
t  distinguished  leaders.  The  same  school 
heologians  gave  birth  to  the  enthusiast 
)b  Bochm  or  Behmen.  (Mosheim,  vol.  v. 
112,  trans.  1790.)  The  term  Pietist  is  at 
lent  applied,  in  Germany,  much  in  the 
e  sense  of  disparagement  with  which  the 
i  Methodist  is  vi%arly  used  among  our- 
es,  to  those  who  make  a  display  of  strong 
^ous  feelings. 

>letm  WwigmSwu  The  Italian  name  for 
fparus  iuberaster,  or  Fungus  Stone,  a  kind 
;ungus,  whose  spawn  has  the  peculiarity 
oUecting  the  surrounding  earth  into  a  large 
,  which  year  after  year  yields  a  crop  of 
ilcnt  fungi.  These  balls  are  articles  of 
merce,  and  are  transported  from  place  to 
e,  as  they  generally  bear  fruit  if  put  in  a 
:)er  place  and  well  watered. 
lexometer  (Gr.  xiiCu,  1  press,  uidfidrpor, 
sure).  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
pres&ibility  of  liquids.  . 
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[Sus.] 

Vie  Vnti  The  tuberous  loot-stock  of 
Bunium  fiexuosum,  so  called  because  pigs  are 
fond  of  and  dig  for  them.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  tubers  of  the  less  common  Camm 
bulbocastanum.  Botli  are  sometimes  called 
Earth  Nuts.  Another  kind  of  Pig  Nut  is 
the  fruit  of  Carya  porcina, 

Vlffeon  (Fr. ;  Ital.  piccione).    [Colttmba.] 

Pigment  (Lat.  pigmentum).  A  term  ap- 
plied  by  anatomists  to  the  mucous  8t>cretion 
whieh  covers  the  iris  of  the  eye  and  gives  it  its 
various  colours  ;  and  to  the  dark  matter  which 
covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  choroid 
membrane,  and  the  interior  surface  of  the 
ciliary  processes. 

PiOHSNT.  In  Painting,  a  general  term 
denoting  any  colour  used  by  artists. 

Pigmy.    [Ptoxt.] 

Plgnon  (Fr.).  The  edible  seeds  of  various 
Pine-trees,  called  Pinocchio  by  the  Italians. 
Those  of  Pinus  pinea  are  eaten  in  Italy;  those 
of  P.  cembra  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  those  of  P. 
sabiniana  in  Oregon  and  California ;  and  those 
of  P.  Gerardiana  in  the  Himalayas. 

Plgotlte.  A  mineral  composed  of  alumina 
and  mudescous  acid  forming  an  incrustation  on 
the  sides  of  certain  caves,  in  the  granite  clifib 
of  the  Cornish  coast.  Named  after  the  Rev. 
M.  Pigot. 

PUillta*  A  green  mineral  between  Talc  and 
Mica,  from  Fahlun  in  Sweden. 

Pike  (so  called  from  the  projecting  lower 
jaw,  as  in  French  broche,  a  spit,  brochet^  a 
pike).  A  well-known  species  of  fresh-water 
carnivorous  fish,  common  in  Europe  and  North 
America.  Their  growth  is  very  rapid ;  and  many 
instances  are  on  record  of  their  longevity. 

PiKs  (Fr.  pique).  In  Military  afi&irs,  an 
offensive  weapon  used  in  ancient  and  modem 
times  down  to  the  invention  of  the  bayonet 
(by  which  it  has  been  universally  superseded), 
consisting  of  a  shaft  of  wood  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  in  length,  surmounted  with  a  flat 
pointed  steel,  commonly  called  the  spear.  It 
was  chiefly  used  by  the  infantry. 

PlUuiter  (Ital.  pilastre).  in  Architecture, 
a  s<^uare  pillar  engaged  in  a  wall,  usually  pro- 
jecting about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  its 
width,  but  no  more.  Pilasters  are  subject  to 
the  same  rules  of  proportion  as  columns. 

PUeluurd*  The  Clupeapiich€nrduSftkBpee\eB 
of  herring  very  common  on  the  shores  of  the 
south-west  of  England,  but  differing  from  the 
common  herring  in  many  zoological  characters, 
amongst  which  the  larger  size  of  the  abdominal 
region  is  the  one  most  prominent  to  ordinary 
observers. 

The  pilchard  is  taken  chiefly  off  the  coasts 
of  Cornwall.  The  home  consumption  is  very 
small,  most  of  the  fish  being  exported,  when 
cured,  to  Italy,  Spain,and  sther  countries  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  general  export  is  about 
22,000  hogsheads. 

Pile  (lAt.,  Ital.,  Span.,  pila).  In  Artil- 
lery, 'a  heap  of  shot  or  shells  piled  up  by 
horizontal  courses  in  a  pyramid^  or  wedge- 
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like  fona.  The  form  of  the  pile  is  determined 
by  that  of  the  base,  which  may  be  a  triangle, 
a  square,  or  a  rectangle.  In  a  triangular 
pile  the  base  is.  an  equilateral  triangle,  and 
there  is  one  shot  at  the  vertex.  The  num- 
ber in  the  successive  horizontal  courses, 
reckoned  from  the  top  downwards,  are  re- 
presented by  the  triangular  numbers  1,  3,  6, 
10  .  .  .  .^n(n4-l),  the  sum  of  which  is 
I  »  (n  +  1)  (n  +  2) ;  the  latter,  therefore,  is  the 
number  of    shot    in    a   pile   of   n    courses. 

[FlOURATE  NUMBBRS.] 

Pile.  In  Heraldry,  an  ordinary  which  is 
represented  of  a  wedge-shape,  tapering  from 
the  chief  downwards  towards  the  point ;  said 
to  represent  the  piles  on  which  bridges  and 
other  erections  are  foimded. 
Pile,  Ckawanlc  [Voltaic  Elbctbicity.^ 
Pile  TlTorlui.  [Lacvstbinb  Habitatioms.' 
Piles.  A  disease  originating  in  the  morbic 
dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum,  and  upon  the  verge  of  the  anus,  and 
frequently  caused  by  costiveness  and  irregular- 
ity of  alvine  evacuation ;  the  contents  of  the 
rectum  pressing  upon  the  veins,  and  preventing 
the  return  of  their  blood,  so  that  they  become 
turgid  and  varicose,  often  forming  bleeding  or 
ulcerated  enlargements  and  tumours.  Mild 
aperients,  especially  sulphur  and  castor  oil,  are 
necessaiy  in  the  relief  of  the  early  stage  of 
piles ;  when  there  is  much  inflammation,  cold 
and  astringent  logons  may  be  used,  and  the 
pain  is  often  relieved  by  fomentation  with  de- 
coction of  poppies.  When  the  tumours  are 
large  and  flaccid,  an  ointment  of  powdered 
galls,  with  a  little  opium  and  acetate  of  lead, 
often  affords  relief;  and,  in  old  relaxed  piles, 
the  internal  use  and  local  application  of  copaiba 
balsam,  and  even  WarcTs  paste,  which  contains 
black  pepper,  do  good.  In  many  cases  of  pro- 
trusions of  the  tumours,  they  require  removal 
by  ligature  or  by  the  knife. 

PiLBS  (Lat.  pila).  In  Building  operations, 
piles  are  pieces  of  timber  or  iron,  driven  into 
the  ground  or  into  the  bed  of  a  river,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  foundations  of  an 
edifice  or  the  piers  of  a  bridge.  They  may  be 
round  or  square,  and  when  of  wood,  must  be 
of  a  quality  which  does  not  rot  .under  water, 
or  which  is  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
Teredo  nawUis,  and  other  boring  worms  or 
insects.  Oak,  elm,  fir,  hacmatac,  green  heart, 
&c.  are  the  woods  most  generally  employed  for 
the  purpose.  The  end  of  the  pile  tnat  enters 
the  ground  is,  in  these  cases,  pointed  and  shod 
with  iron ;  and  the  top  of  it  is  bound  with  a 
strong  iron  hoop  to  prevent  the  piles  being 
split,  or  their  heads  beaten  up  to  a  kind  of 
pulp,  by  the  violent  strokes  of  the  monkey  by 
which  they  are  driven  down.  Iron  piles  are 
now  much  used,  and  they  are  made  lai^e 
enough  to  allow  the  foundation  to  be  carried 
down  to  the  bottom  of  their  penetration ;  they 
are  described  in  the  following  article,  which 
treats  of  the  means  of  their  descent. 

The  wood  piles  are  known  as  the  guidi  piles, 
that  limit  the  field  of  operation ;  the  dose  piles 
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are  of  whole  timber  set  dose  together;  the 
sheeting  piles  are  of  half  timber;  the  whale$ 
are  the  horizontal  pieces  that  bind  the  assem- 
blage together. 

Pile-driver.  An  engine  for  driving  pOes. 
It  consists  of  a  large  monkey,  or  block  of  cast 
iron  which  slides  between  two  guide  posts. 
Being  drawn  up  to  the  top  of  ita  course^  and 
then  let  fall  from  a  considerable  height,  it 
comes  down  upon  the  head  of  the  fpile  with 
a  violent  blow,  proportioned  to  the  weight 
of  the  monkey  multiplied  by  the  height^ 
diminished,  of  course,  by  the  fnction  that  the 
monkev  meets  with  in  its  descent.  It  may  be 
Worked  by  men,  as  in  the  ringing  engine ;  by 
machinery  or  by  horses,  or  by  men  working 
a  cr^b;  or  by  steam,  as  in  the  case  oi 
Nasmyth's  hammer,  or  the  pile-driving  appa- 
ratus. Sometimes,  when  the  piles  required 
to  be  sunk  are  of  great  diameter,  Br.  Pott's 
system  of  pneumatic  pressure  is  applied,  or  the 
foundation  of  the  interior  is  thrown  out^  and 
the  great  weight  of  the  iron  ring  is  tnuted  to 
for  the  farther  descent  of  the  pile.  The  render 
is  referred  to  a  practical  paper  on  Pile  Driving 
read  before  the  British  Architects,  in  1855,  by 
G.  R  Bumell,  in  which  the  merits  of  the  vari- 
ous systems  are  compared  with  one  another. 

Pilentmn  (Lat).  A  four-wheeled  carriagp, 
with  soft  cushions,  which  conveyed  the  Boman 
matrons  and  vestal  virgins  in  sacx^  proces- 
sions, and  to  the  Circensian  and  other  games. 

PileorliisA  (Gr.  %i\ot,  feU-doth,  and  ^(f«, 
a  root).  The  cap  of  a  root.  It  is  well 
represented  in  the  ends  of  the  roots  of  Nupkar, 
where  it  is  seen  to  form  a  membranoms  hood, 
distinct  from  the  spongiole. 

Pileae  (Lat).  The  felt  eap  worn  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Among  the 
latter  it  was  the  emblem  of  liberty ;  hence  the 
phrase  servos  ad  piieum  voeare,  to  summon 
slaves  to  fight  by  a  promise  of  freedom. 

Pilgrimage  (Lat.  peregrinus,  ItaL  pere- 
prino,  pellegrino,  Fr.  pterin,  a  pilgrim^.  A 
journey  undertaken  for  devotional  pmiposea 
to  some  spot  hallowed  by  religious  associa- 
tions. The  custom  of  malring  these  pilgrim- 
ages has  long  been  recommended  and  enjoined 
by  the  Eoman  church,  and  they  are  frequently 
imposed  by  way  of  penance;  the  remissioa 
of  sins,  and  various  spiritual  advantages^ 
being  promised  as  the  reward  of  the  £uthfiil 
and  pious  pilgrim.  There  exist  traces  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  early  church  of  such  jonmeyB 
being  undertaken  occasionally  from  the  na- 
tural motives,  we  may  suppose,  of  curiosity 
or  of  a  deeper  interest  In  process  of  time, 
the  custom  of  celebrating  festivals  in  honour  of 
martyrs  at  the  place  of  their  sepulture  drew 
larger  numbers  together  fr<om  a  distance,  vho^ 
doubtless,  soon  began  to  look  with  some  com- 
placency upon  their  own  merits  in  doing  honour 
to  the  saints  at  the  expense  of  £afeigae  or 
danger  to  themselves.  But  the  systematie 
establishment  of  pilgrimage  as  a  meritorious 
work  seems  to  be  of  much  later  date.  That 
which  was  undertaken    to  the  tomb  of  St 
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Martiii  of  Toon  is  among  the  earliest  canoni- 
callv  enjoined.  Such  pla^  of  derotion  became 
gmdoally  Tezy  nnmerona ;  of  which,  however, 
Jerusalem,  was  held  naturally  in  the  highest 
estimation.  The  difBculties  which  presented 
themselves  to  the  pilgrims  who  attempted  to 
accomplish  this  journey,  when  Palestine  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  were  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  excitement  which  armed 
Europe  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Land.  The 
cupidity  of  the  persons  in  whose  custody  these 
shrines  were,  and  the  immorality  which  ensued 
from  the  desultory  habits  acquired  by  the  pil- 
grims, called  forth  the  earliest  animadverBion 
of  the  church,  at  the  council  of  Ch&lons  in  the 
ninth  century;  but  the  evil  seems  to  have 
continued  steadily  on  the  increase,  until,  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  we  find  that  a  practice 
originally  harmless  had  degenerated  into  one 
of  the  most  crying  abuses  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system.  The  earliest  pilgrimage  on  record  is 
perhaps  that  of  Helena,  the  wife  of  Constan- 
tine,  to  the  Holy  Land.  (Schroeckh's  Kircken 
GeachichU,  part  v.  8,  19,  23,  25.) 

But  pUgnmages  are  not  confined  to  Christian 
nations.  According  to  a  command  in  the 
Koran^  eyery  good  Mussulman  is  enjoined 
once  in  his  lifetime  to  rejpair  to  Mecca ;  and 
many  other  places,  especially  in  Persia,  are 
endowed  with  sufficient  sanctity  to  attract 
multitudes  of  pilgrims.  The  Hindus  have  also 
their  pilgrimages,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
is  to  the  city  of  Juggernaut^  where  stands  the 
temple  erected  in  honour  of  the  deity  of  the 
same  name.  Among  existing  Christian  pil- 
grimages, the  most  celebrated  are  those  of 
Treves,  and  of  MariaseU,  in  Austria. 

Vllldiimi.  The  orbicular  hemispherical 
shield  or  apothedum  of  a  lichen,  the  outside  of 
which  changes  to  powder,  as  in  Calycium. 
Pillar.  In  Architecture.  [Colukn.1 
PUlorjr  (Fr.  pilori ;  perhaps  from  puier,  a 
piliar).  A  wooaen  ensme  on  which  offenders 
were  formerly  exposed  to  public  view,  and 
generally  to  public  insult.  It  was  a  common 
punishment  in  England,  and,  by  the  statute  of 
the  piUorpt  61  Hen.  III.  c.  6,  appointed  for 
forestallers,  users  of  deceitful  weights,  peijury, 
forgery,  &c  It  was  finally  abolished  in  1837 
(after  having  been  long  disused)  by  the  statute 
1  Vict.  c.  23.  The  French  puiishment  of  the 
same  description  is  termed  the  cartMm,  from,  the 
iron  collar  by  which  the  neck  of  the  criminal 
is  fixed  to  a  post.  It  is  no  longer  specifically 
appropriated  to  particular  crimes,  but  in  heavy 
cases  accompanies  the  sentence  of  imprisonment 
or  forced  labour.     [Hsalfano.] 

VUlow  (A.-Sax.  pyle).  On  Shipboard,  a 
block  of  timber,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel, 
on  which  is  supported  the  inner  end  of  the 
bowsprit. 
Pillow  &•€•.  [Lacr.] 
FUlows.  In  Machinery,  the  bearings  on 
which  gudgeons  and  joumids  rest.  They  are 
usually  fixed  in  blocks  of  cast  iron,  whence  the 
term  pUlow  block,  and  sometimes,  corruptly, 
plumer  block, 
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FUoeeroiui  (Lat  pilus,  a  hair,  and  cereus, 
pliant  like  wax).  The  generic  name  of  ihe 
Old-man  Cactus,  an  erect-stemmed  plant,  with 
a  crown  of  long  flexible  white  hairs  resembling 
the  grey  hairs  of  an  old  man's  head. 

Vlloae  (Lat.  pilosus,  from  pilus,  a  hair).  In 
Zoology,  when  an  animal  or  part  is  covered 
with  hair. 

Mlot  (Dutch  p^'Uoot,  properly  a  person 
who  conducts  a  ship  by  the  sounding  line,  from 
peilen,  to  sound :  Wedgwood).  A  person  qua- 
lified and  appointed  by  proper  authority  to 
conduct  ships  in  and  out  of  particular  harbours, 
or  along  certain  coasts,  at  a  certain  fixed  rate, 
depending  on  the  draught  of  water.  The  pilot 
has  the  charge  of  the  vessel  while  in  pilot 
toater,  and  the  captain  or  master  neglects  or 
opposes  the  pilot's  advice  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  laws  relating  to  pilots  and  th«r  com- 
pulsoiy  employment  are  consolidated  in  the 
Acts  16  &  17  Vict,  c  129  and  17  &  18  Vict  c. 
104.    (M'Culloch's  Com,  Diet.) 

Mlmn  (Lat.).  In  the  Roman  army,  the 
long  javelin  carried  by  the  Prindpes  and  Triarii, 
as  distinguished  from  the  hasta,  or  pike,  borne 
by  the  Hastati.     [Lroiom.] 

Ptmarto  AeUU  The  purified  resin  of  the 
Pinus  maritima:  it  forms  a  white  crystal- 
line mass.  When  subjected  to  dry  distilla- 
tion it  yields  an  oil  which  has  been  called 
pimerone, 

MmtfUo  Aeia  (€hr.  wifuKii,  fat).  One  of 
the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
fatty  bodies. 

PlBMUte  (Ghr.  v^icX^).  A  hydrated  silicate 
of  alumina,  magnesia,  &c. ;  found  at  Franken- 
stein, in  Silesia.  It  is  of  a  greenish  colour 
and  translucent ;  with  a  greasy  feeL 

Mmeiito.  The  berry  of  the  Eugenia 
pimenta,  called  Allspice,  or  Jamaica  Pepper. 

Plinp«mel  (Fr.  pimprenelle).  The  common 
name  for  the  AnagalUa,  one  native  species  of 
which,  A,  artfeneie,  also  bears  the  name  of 
Poor-man*s  Weather-glass,  from  its  property 
of  closing  its  fiowers  on  the  approach  of  rain. 

Miii]rtB6Ua  (a  word  coined  from  Lat  bis, 
and  pinna,  a  feather).  The  genus  of  XJm- 
bellifers  to  which  the  Anise  belongs.  This 
plant  is  called  P,  Anieum,  and  is  an  annual 
herb  producing  warm  aromatic  seeds. 

Vln  (Gael,  and  Dutch  pinne,  Lat.  pinna, 
a  feather y  as  a  pointed  object:  Wedfiwooci).  A 
small  bit  of  wire,  usually  brass,  with  a  point 
at  one  end  and  a  spheric^  head  at  the  other. 
No  fewer  than  fourteen  distinct  operations  are 
necessary  in  making  this  little  article ;  for  an 
account  of  which  see  Ure*s  Did,  of  Arte  ^c. 
There  is  a  good  account  of  this  manufacture 
in  Babbage's  Eooinoimy  of  Mamnfactutree,  See 
also  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  p.  3,  where  the 
pin  is  cited  as  an  admirable  instance  of  the 
good  effects  of  a  division  of  labour. 

PiK.  A  term  of  Chinese  diplomacy,  signify* 
ing  a  petition  or  address  from  foreigners  to  the 
emperor  of  China  or  any  of  his  viceroys  or 
deputies. 
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Via  Money.  In  Law,  an  annuity  settled 
on  a  mairied  woman,  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing her  with  the  means  of  providing  for  her 
dress  and  personal  expenses.  As  it  is  in- 
tended as  a  personal  provision  to  be  expended 
by  the  wife  ae  anno  in  annum  in  keeping  up 
an  appearance  suitable  to  her  station,  she  can- 
not as  a  general  rule  recover  more  than  one 
year's  arrears. 

Pinaoeae  (Pinus,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  Cokifvrx, 

Plnaootlieoa  (6r.  iriyoitoO^in},  from  •wlm^, 
a  picture).  In  Ancient  Architecture,  an  apart- 
ment reserved  for  the  exposition  of  paintings. 
This  term  has  been  applied  by  the  Germans  to 
signify  the  buildings  erected  to  serve  as  a 
national  gallery  of  the  works  of  their  best 
artists,  as  in  Munich. 

Plnaiii.    [PoTrrn.] 

Pinaster  (Lat.).  The  familiar  name  of 
Pinus  pinaster,  one  of  the  more  useful  species 
of  the  pine  genus. 

PlDclibeok,  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc ; 
a  species  of  brass  much  resembling  what  is 
now  termed  Mosaic  gold.  It  was  brought  into 
notice  by  a  person  of  the  above  name. 

Pinoblnff  (Fr.  pincer,  to  nip).  In  Artillery, 
the  operation  of  moving  a  gun  or  mortar  by 
small  heaves  of  the  handspike,  without  allowing 
it  to  turn  on  its  axis. 

Pine  (Lat.  pinus).  The  common  name  for 
the  Pinus  family.  [Abibs  ;  Picba  ;  Pints.] 
There  are,  however,  many  other  plants  callea 
Pines,  though  chiefly  of  the  same  coniferous 
family.  Thus  Ambovna  Pine  is  Dammara 
orientalis,  Chili  Pine  is  Araucaria  imbricataj 
and  Huon  Pine  is  Dacrydium  Franklinii,  while 
the  Qround  Pine  is  Ajuga  Chajntepitys,  and 
the  Screw  Pine  is  Pandantis. 

Pine  Apple*    [Ananas.] 

Pine  TVook  The  fibre  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  Pinus  sylvesiris,  and  from  which 
vegetable  flannel  is  manufactured. 

Pine-apple  OIL  A  solution  of  butyric 
ether  in  alcohol  has  the  odour  of  the  pine 
apple,  and  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  confec- 
tioners as  a  flavouring  material. 

Pineal  Olanil.  A  small  heart-shaped  pro- 
tuberance of  the  brain,  hanging  by  two  pedun- 
cles from  the  beds  of  the  optic  nerves  imme- 
diately over  the  corpora  guadrigemina.  Some 
fanciful  physiologists  have  asserted  that  it  is 
the  seat  of  the  soul. 

Piney  Vamisli.  The  resin  of  Valeria 
indica. 

Pingnite  (Lat.  pinguis,  fat).  A  variety  of 
Chloropal,  resembling  Bole.  It  is  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  iron,  occurring  in  dark  green  masses, 
which  are  soft,  like  new  soap,  and  feel  greasy, 
at  Wolkenstcin  and  Geilsdorf  in  Saxony,  and 
in  the  Harz. 

Pinio  Aeid  (Lat.  pinus,  the  fir-tree).  The 
principal  resinous  constituent  of  common  resin 
or  colophony. 

Pinion  (Fr.  pignon).  In  Mechanics,  a 
small  wheel  that  plays  in  the  teeth  of  a  larger 
one,  or  sometimes  into  an  arbour,  or  a  8pin<ue, 
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having  notches  or  leaves,  which  are  caught 
successively  by  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  the 
motion  being  thereby  communicated  to  the  rest 
of  the  machineiy. 

Pinite.  An  alkaline  variety  of  altered  lolite. 
It  occurs  in  six-sided  or  tw^ve-sided  prisms, 
with  their  lateral  (sometimes  with  their  termi- 
nal) edges  replaced.  It  is  named  after  the 
mine  Pini  in  Saxony,  where  the  first  specimens 
were  discovered  in  granite. 

Pink.  A  well-known  fragrant  garden  flower, 
the  Dianthus  plumarius  of  botanists.  What  is 
called  the  Clove  Pink  is  Diantkus  earyopkyilusy 
the  source  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee,  and 
remarkable  for  its  still  more  highly  aromatie 
odour.  These  belong  to  the  order  Cbryv- 
phyllaeea^ 

Pinkp  Bntcdi.  In  Painting;  a  oolonr  of  a 
reddish  hue. 

Pinna  (Lat.  a  fin  or  feather).  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  Ostracean  Acephalous  Mollnscs, 
commonly  called  wing^heUs^  remarkable  for  the 
size  of  the  byssus,  by  which  they  adhere  to 
rocks,  and  which  the  natives  of  Sicily  manu- 
facture into  gloves,  socks,  and  other  articles  of 
sale  and  ornament. 

Pinnaoe  (Ital.  pinaccia,  dim.  of  pino,  a 
ship).  Formerly,  a  small  light  vessel  with 
sails  and  oars ;  but  now  generally  understood 
as  the  second  in  point  of  size  of  the  boots 
belonging  to  a  ship  of  war. 

Pinnacle  (Lat.  plnnaculum,  dim.  of  pinna). 
In  Architecture,  a  small  square  or  pofygonal 
pillar,  generally,  but  not  necessarily,  applied  at 
the  angles  of  a  building,  terminating  upwards 
pyramidally,  and  embelUshed  with  foliage  at  the 
angles  of  the  pyramidal  part.  It  is  much  used 
in  medieval  architecture,  as  a  termination  to 
buttresses,  the  tops  of  gables,  &c. ;  in  these 
positions  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  spire,  with 
crockets  and  a  finial.  The  decorated  pinnacles 
have  very  frequently  niches  in  their  faces,  and 
are  highly  ornamented. 

Pinnae  (Lat).  In  Botany,  the  primaiy 
divisions  or  leaflets  of  a  pinnated  leaf. 

Pinnate  (Lat  pinnatus,  feathered).  In 
Botany,  when  in  a  leaf  the  simple  leaflets  are 
arranged  on  each  side  a  common  petiole.  It  is 
called  imparipinnate  when  there  is  an  odd 
terminal  leaflet,  and  patipinnate  when  there  is 
an  equal  number  of  leaflets  on  each  side,  and 
no  odd  one.  The  term  jrinnaiifid  denotes  a  leaf 
divided  almost  to  the  axis  into  lateral  segments, 
something  in  the  way  of  the  side  divisioma  of  a 
feather ;  while  pinnaHpartHe  means  that  the 
leaf  has  the  lobes  separated  beyond  the  middle, 
and  the  parenchyma  uninterrupted ;  and  pin' 
natisect  that  it  has  the  lobes  divided  down  to  the 
midrib,  and  the  parenchyma  interrupted. 

PiNKATB.  In  Zoology,  a  term  applied  by 
Linnaeus  to  the  feet  of  those  birds  which  have 
the  toes  bordered  by  a  scalloped  membnne^  as 
the  coots. 

Pinnatipeds  (Lat.  pinna,  a  fin,  and  pes, 
afoot).  A  term  applied  by  Temminck  to  an 
order  of  birds  comprehending  those  which  have 
the  digits  bordered  by  membranes. 
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Mmilpeds.  The  name  of  a  section  of 
crabs  (Brachjnioiis  Decapod  Crastaceans),  in 
which  are  comprehended  those  that  have  the 
last  pair  of  feet,  if  not  more,  terminated  by  a 
flattened  joint  fitted  for  swimming. 

Mnnoteres  (Gr.  ircyyor^pift).  A  small 
parasitic  species  of  crab,  which  takes  up  its 
abode  in  the  shell  of  the  pinna  and  other  bi- 
valves. 

Finmiles  (Lat.  pinnnla,  a  little  feather). 
The  secondary  divisions  or  leaflets  of  a  pinnate 
leaf. 

Pinoiie.    [PiONON.] 

Piiumok.  An  apparatus  at  various  parts 
of  the  upper  deck  of  a  ship :  it  consists  of  a 
frame  containing  sheaves  or  pulleys,  round 
which  ropes  can  be  worked,  and  pins  or  cleats 
to  which  they  can  be  belayed. 

Pint  (Fr.  pinte,  Span,  pinta).  A  measure 
of  capacity,  being  the  eighth  part  of  a  gallon. 
[Mbasubes.] 

Pintle  (akin  to  Lat  pendeo,  to  hang).  On 
Shipboard,  the  hook  or  upper  half  of  each 
hinge  by  which  the  rudder  is  hung.  The 
pintle  projects  from  the  fore-edge  of  the 
rudder,  as  the  brace  into  which  it  works  is 
fastened  to  the  after-face  of  the  stempost 

Piiiiui  (Lat.).  An  extensive  genus  of 
Conifera,  confined  to  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  consisting  of  evergreen  trees,  with 
their  needle-shaped  leaves  in  clusters,  each 
cluster  sheathed  at  the  base  by  thin  chaff- 
like scales.  The  genus  is  of  immense  econo- 
mic importance  to  mankind,  more  particularly 
in  the  constructive  arts,  its  chief  products 
being  timber  and  turpentine. 

Pinvs  tylveetris,  the  typical  Pine  of  Europe, 
especially  of  the  northern  and  central  parts, 
which  has  a  very  extensive  geographical  range 
reaching  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Caucasus 
to  Scandinavia,  and  eastward  to  Kamtschatka, 
is  known  in  this  country  as  the  Scotch  Pine. 
The  tree  varies  much  in  siae,  being  at  high  ele- 
vations a  stunted  shrub,  and  in  more  favourable 
localities  a  tree  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  high, 
furnishing  extremely  valuable  timber,  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  which  are  known  in  commerce 
as  Red,  Norway,  Riga,  and  Baltic  Pine.  It  also 
aflfords  a  great  part  of  the  Wood  Tar  of  Northern 
Europe,  and  some  Turpentine.  Pinua  atutralis 
is  the  Pitch  Fine  of  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America,  where  it  forms  a  great  portion  of  what 
are  there  termed  Pine  barrens.  The  turpentine 
consumed  in  this  oountiy,  before  the  American 
war,  was  principally  the  produce  of  this  species 
of  Pine.  It  also  affords  the  timber  known  to 
builders  as  Georgia  Pitch  Pine.  Pinue  pinaster, 
the  Cluster  Pine  or  Pinaster,  is  indigenous  to 
the  European  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  being  one  of  the  species  that 
flourish  close  to  the  sea,  is  on  that  account  of 
vast  importance  in  such  districts  as  the  French 
departments  of  Landes  and  Gironde,  where,  by 
means  of  plantations  formed  of  it,  enormous 
tracts  of  land  adjacent  to  the  sea-coast,  and 
formerly  occupied  by  rolling  sands,  have  been 
reclaimed  ana  rendered  useful  for  agricultural 
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purposes.  It  is  also  extremely  valuable  on 
account  of  the  great  quantity  of  turpentine 
derived  from  it;  it  has  latterly  supplied  the 
bulk  of  that  article  used  in  this  countiy. 

Pintis  pineOf  the  Stone  Pine,  is  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe  and  the  Levant.  This  is  one 
of  the  species  of  which  the  seeds  are  eaten. 
They  are  termed  Pignons  by  the  French,  and 
Pinocchio  by  the  Italians,  and  are  commonly 
eaten  for  dessert  or  made  into  sweetmeats. 
Several  other  species  also  yield  edible  seeds : 
such  as  P.  Sabinianaf  the  seeds  of  which  are 
collected  in  immense  quantities  by  the  Cali- 
fornian  and  Oregon  Indians  as  an  article  of 
winter  food;  P.  Gerardiana,  the  Neosa  Pine 
of  the  Himalayas,  affording  the  Neosa  or 
Chilgoza  seeds  sold  as  food  in  the  bazaars 
of  Upper  India ;  and  P.  Cembra,  the  Siberian 
Cedar,  whose  seeds  are  largely  consumed  by 
the  Russians. 

Pioneers  (Fr.  pionnier,  Span,  peon,  afoot- 
man).  In  the  Military  art,  certain  soldiers, 
in  all  infantry  regiments,  whose  business  it  is 
to  assist  in  clearing  the  road  before  an  army, 
in  sinking  mines,  and  throwing  up  woriu  and 
fortifications.  Pioneers  are  provided  on  a 
march  with  shovels,  axes,  spades,  pickaxes, 
and  all  other  necessary  implements. 

In  our  service  they  carry  saw-backed  swords 
instead  of  muskets,  and  wear  their  beards 
unshaven. 

Piottne  (Gr.  triArris,  fatness).    [Safonxtb.] 

Pip  (Fr.  p^pie).  A  disease  in  fowls,  in 
which  a  white  skin  or  film  is  formed  on  the 
tongue.  This  skin,  if  not  removed,  proves 
fatal,  as  it  hinders  the  birds  from  feeding. 

Pipa  or  SniiiMun  Toad.  A  genus  of 
toads,  notable  for  the  convenient  arrangement  by 
which  the  male  lays  the  eggs  on  the  back  of  the 
female,  where  they  slowly  arrive  at  maturity. 
The  appearance  of  the  female  during  the  in- 
cubation of  the  eggs  is  very  remarkable. 

Pipe  (A.-Sax.).  A  circular  or  square 
artificial  channel,  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  waterv  fluids,  either  under  pressure  or  not ; 
or  for  the  passage  of  aeriform  fluids,  or  of 
sound.  Pipes  are  made  of  wood,  iron,  both 
cast  and  wrought ;  of  lead,  copper,  tin,  stone, 
stoneware,  bride,  glazed  brick,  &c ;  according 
to  the  situation  in  which  they  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, or  according  to  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  to  be  converted.  [Htdhaxtlics; 
PmnjicATxos.] 

PiFB.  A  wine  measure,  usually  containing 
very  nearly  105  imperial  or  126  wine  gallonsu 
Two  pipes  or  210  imperial  gallons  make  a  tunu 
But,  in  practice,  the  size  of  the  pipe  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  wine  it  contains.  Thus, 
a  pipe  of  port  contains  138  wine  gallons,  of 
sherry  130,  of  lasbon  and  Bncellas  140,  of 
Madeira  110,  and  of  Vidonia  120.  The  pipe 
of  portf  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  seldom  accu- 
rately 138  gallons,  and  it  is  usual  to  charge 
what  the  vessel  actually  contains. 

PiPB.  In  Music,  a  tube  in  which  air  is 
caused  to  vibrate,  so  as  to  produce  musical 
sounds.    [Ojuum.] 


PIPE  CLAY 

Mpe  Clay.  A  species  of  claj,  abounding 
in  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  other  parts 
of  England,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco-pipes  and  various  sorts  of  earthenware. 

Vipell^ba  The  vernacular  name  of  the 
fishes  of  the  genus  Synanathus. 

Mper  (Lat. ;  Gr.  vtwtpt,  pepper).  A  genus 
of  shrubby  or  climbing  plants,  found  in  India 
and  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  some  of  them  abun- 
dantly cultivated  for  their  produce  in  tropical 
countries. 

P.  nigrum  yields  the  Pepper  of  commerce, 
a  condiment  held  in  high  esteem  from  the 
earliest  times.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  Koman  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  and 
it  is  related  that  in  the  fifth  century  Attila 
demanded,  among  other  things,  3,000  lbs.  of 
pepper  as  a  ransom  for  the  city  of  Rome. 
Pepper  is  cultivated  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  Sumatra,  Java,  &c.,  but  that  which 
comes  from  Malabar  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.  The  pepper-vine  will  attain  a  height 
of  twenty  feet  or  more,  but  in  cultivation  it  is 
found  more  convenient  not  to  allow  it  to  ex- 
ceed the  height  of  twelve  feet.  The  plants  are 
placed  at  the  base  of  trees  that  have  rough  or 
prickly  bark,  in  order  that  they  mav  the  more 
readily  attach  them  selves  to  the  trunk.  In  three 
years  they  produce  their  spikes  of  fruits,  and 
continue  to  do  so  for  some  seven  or  eight  years, 
after  which  time  they  become  less  productive. 
The  fruity  which  is  i«d  when  ripe,  is  gathered 
before  it  is  fully  matured,  and  spread  on  mats  in 
the  sun,  when  it  loses  its  red  colour,  and 
becomes  black  and  shrivelled,  as  we  see  it  in 
the  peppercorns  of  the  shops.  This  is  Black 
Pepper.  White  Pepper  is  the  same  fruit, 
freed  from  its  outer  skin  by  maceration  and 
rubbing. 

Pepper  is  imported  into  this  country  in 
enormous  quantities,  and  is  used  as  a  con- 
diment. Medicinally,  it  is  employed  as  an 
acrid  stimulant  in  cases  of  weak  digestion, 
and  it  has  also  been  recommended  in  cases  of 
ague,  to  ward  off  the  paroxvsm.  It  is  also 
sometimes  employed  externally.  Pepper  on 
chemical  analysis  is  found  to  contain  a  hot 
acrid  resin,  and  a  volatile  oil,  as  well  as  a 
tasteless  crystalline  substance  called  piperin, 
which  has  been  recommended  as  a  substitute 
for  quinine.  This  piperin  is  especially  con- 
tained in  some  large  coloured  cells  m  the 
interior  of  the  fruit. 

Viparaoese  (Piper,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
natural  order  of  shrubby  or  herbaceous  Exo- 
gens,  inhabiting  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world, 
and  included  by  modem  botanists  in  the 
hypogynous  division.  According  to  Blume 
and  Kichard,  they  are  monocotyledonous ;  but 
that  they  are  really  dicotyledonous  is  proved 
by  their  medullary  rays,  articulated  leaves, 
and  two-lobed  embiyo.  Their  distinguishing 
characters  in  the  Piperal  alliance  are  in  their 
carpels  being  solitary,  their  ovules  erect,  and 
their  embryo  lying  in  a  yitellus.  They  are 
related  to  Pdygonacem  and  UrUcaeeiB,  from 
which,  however,  they  are   distinguished   by 
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obvious  characters;  but  much  more  closely 
to  Chloranthacem  and  Saururaee^  the  first 
being  distinguished  by  their  suspended  ovules 
and  naked  embryo,  and  the  second  by  having 
several  carpels.  Common  Pepper  represents 
the  ordinary  property  of  this  order.  The 
Cubebs  of  the  shops  is  the  produce  of  the 
Cttbeba  officinalis  and  C.  canina.  Betel,  an  acrid 
stimulating  substance,  much  used  for  chewing 
by  the  Malays,  is  obtained  from  Chavica  Betfe 
and  Sirihoa.  Long  Pepper  consista  of  the  half- 
ripe  flower-heads  of  Chavica  Boxburgkii,  C 
Chaba^  and  others. 

Ptperine  (Lat.  piper).  A  white  crystallisable 
substance  extracted  from  black  pepper.  It  is 
tasteless,  and  free  from  pungency,  the  acrimony 
of  pepper  residing  in  a  peculiar  fixed  oil.  It 
is  represented  by  the  formula  C^,  H,,  0„  N,, 
and  is  regarded  as  a  feeble  alkaloid. 

Mpastone.  A  greyish-blue  or  black  variety 
of  Argillite  or  clay-slate,  found  in  Northern 
Oregon,  and  carved  by  the  Indians  into  bowla 
of  tobacco  pipes. 

Flpi  Pods.  The  astringent  legumes  of 
CtBsalpinia  Pipai, 

Plplatraito  Bat.  The  most  common  bat 
in  England  is  that  which  Buffon  had  termed 
Pipistrelle,  as  the  most  common  bat  in  France 
is  the  VespertHio  mvrintu  of  Linnaeus.  The 
Pipistrelle  bat  is  smaller  than  its  French 
congener. 

PtpitmalnuM.  A  chemical  product  of 
DumerUia  Alam€tni;  it  resembles  flakes  of 
gold,  and  is  said  to  be  powerfully  drastic,  to 
have  an  odour  of  Valerian,  and  to  be  useful  as 
a  dye. 

ytppin  (Dutch  pippeling).  A  name  given 
to  a  certain  class  of  dessert  apples  of  which 
the  well-known  Ribston  Pippin  and  Golden 
Pippin  are  examples.  Normandy  Pippina  are 
sun-dried  apples,  pressed,  and  stored  for  win- 
ter use. 

Plppiil.  The  Indian  Fietu  religiomx^  orSacred 
Fig,  remarkable  for  its  heart-shaped  leaves 
with  long  tail-like  points. 

Vlqnet  (Fr.).  A  game  at  cards  played  by 
two  persons.  It  is  much  practised  on  the 
Continent,  and  deserves  to  be  better  known  in 
this  country,  as  it  is  by  far  the  best  two-handed 
game  in  existence. 

It  is  played  with  a  pack  of  thirty-two  cards, 
all  below  the  seven  being  excluded,  which  is 
called  a  piquet  pack  from  this  game.  The 
cards  rank  in  the  usual  whist  order — ace,  king, 
queen,  knave,  ten,  nine,  eicht,  seven. 

A  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  one  points  con- 
stitute the  game,  which  may  last  several  hands^ 
or  be  over  in  one.  The  score  is  made  partly 
by  combinations  of  cards  held  in  the  hand,  and 
partly  by  playing. 

The  two  players  deal  alternately.  We  will 
call  the  non-dealer  the  elder  hand.  The  cards 
having  been  shufSed  and  cut  in  the  usual  way, 
the  dealer  gives  out  twelve  cards  to  each,  deal- 
ing them  in  twos,  and  not  singly.  He  then 
takes  the  eight  cards  that  remain  (called  the 
8toek)t  and  places  them  between  the  players. 
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The  apper  fiye  are  sappoeed  to  belong  to  the 
elder  luuid,  the  lower  three  to  the  dealer. 
There  are  no  trampB  in  this  game. 

The  elder  hand  has  then  the  privilege  of 
discarding  any  number  of  cards  not  exceeding 
five  (he  most  discard  one  at  least),  and  taking 
a  corresponding  number  from  the  top  of  the 
stock.  If  he  does  not  take  all  his  five,  he  may 
look  at  those  he  leaves,  concealing  them,  how- 
ever, from  the  other  player. 

The  dealer  may  then  discard,  and  replace  in 
like  manner,  taking  the  cards  from  the  stock 
in  the  order  in  which  he  finds  them.  He  is 
not  bound  to  discard  any,  but  he  may,  if  he 
pleases,  take  all  that  remain  or  any  number  of 
them.  He  may  look  at  any  cards  of  his  own 
portion  of  the  stock  he  leayes  behind ;  but  if 
he  does,  the  elder  hand  may  demand  to  see 
them  too,  after  playing  his  first  card,  or  naming 
the  suit  he  intends  to  play. 

The  hands  being  thus  made  up,  the  elder 
hand  proceeds  to  score  for  the  combinations  he 
may  hold,  in  the  following  manner.  There  are 
throe  things  in  the  hand  which  may  be  scored ; 
namely,  (1)  the  pointy  (2)  the  sequence,  (3) 
the  quatorze. 

1.  The  point  is  counted  by  the  party  who  has 
the  most  cards  of  anv  one  suit;  tne  elder  hand 
states  how  many  he  has ;  if  the  dealer  has  not 
BO  many,  he  says, '  good,'  and  the  elder  hand 
scores  one  for  each  card;  if  the  dealer  has 
more,  he  says  '  not  good,'  and  the  elder  hand, 
scoring  nothing,  passes  on  to  the  next  item. 
If  the  dealer  happens  to  have  the  same  number, 
he  says  '  equal,  and  then  the  elder  hand  must 
count  and  declare  the  number  of  the  pips — the 
ace  counting  eleven,  the  court  cards  ten  each, 
and  the  others  what  they  are.  The  highest 
number  of  pips  makes  the  cards  '  good,'  and 
invalidates  those  of  the  other  party.  If  the 
number  of  pips  is  equal,  neither  scores. 

2.  The  second  item  is  scored  by  the  party 
who  has  the  best  sequence,  i.  e.  the  greatest 
number  of  consecutive  cards,  not  less  than 
three,  of  the  same  suit,  or  if  an  equal  number 
those  of  the  highest  rank ;  thus,  10,  9,  8,  7, 
are  better  than  ace,  king,  queen;  but  aee, 
king,  queen,  are  better  than  king,  queen, 
knave ;  and  so  on.  A  sequence  of  thiee  cards, 
no  matter  what,  counts  3 ;  of  four  cards,  4 ; 
beyond  this,  10  are  added,  so  that  a  sequence 
of  five  cards  counts  15 ;  of  six  cards,  16;  and 
so  on.  The  elder  hand  declares  his  best  se- 
quence; if  the  dealer  has  a  better,  he  says 
*not  good;'  if  only  inferior  ones,  he  says 
'  good/  In  the  latter  case  the  elder  scores,  not 
only  for  the  best  sequence,  but  for  eveiy  other 
he  holds  in  his  hand;  all  that  the  opposite 
party  may  hold  being  invalidated.  If  the  best 
sequences  are  equal,  neither  scores. 

3.  The  thira  item  is  called  the  qnatorse, 
from  the  fact  that  four  aces,  four  kings,  four 
queens,  four  knayes,  or  four  tens  in  one  hand, 
&  'good,'  score  14.  Three  of  either  kind 
score  3.  In  deciding  which  party  is  to  score, 
the  higher  cards  are  better  than  the  lower,  but 
ftny  four  cards  take  preference  of  the  best 
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three.  Thus  four  tens  are  better  than  three 
aces;  but  three  aces  arc  better  than  three 
kings,  and  so  on.  The  elder  hand  names  his 
best  four  or  three,  to  which  the  dealer  says 
'  good '  or '  not  good '  as  the  case  may  be ;  and, 
as  with  the  sequence,  the  one  who  has  the  best 
scores  all  others  he  may  hold,  while  those  of 
the  opponent  are  all  destroyed. 

The  point  and  sequence  when  scored  by 
either  party  must  be  shown  to  the  other ;  the 
quatorze  need  not  be. 

The  items  in  the  elder  hand  thus  being 
counted,  the  holder  lays  down  one  card,  thus 
beginning  the  '  play.'  The  dealer  plays  to  this ; 
but,  immediately  before  doing  so,  he  names  and 
counts  all  he  has  to  score  in  his  hand.  The 
play,  the  object  of  which  is  to  gain  tricks, 
follows  the  ordinary  whist  rule;  the  second 
plaver  being  obliged  to  follow  suit,  if  he  can, 
ana  the  best  ca^  winning.  If  he  cannot 
follow  suit,  he  loses  the  trick,  throwing  away 
any  card  he  pleases. 

The  scoring  of  the  play  is  peculiar.  The 
first  player  of  every  trick  counts  one  for  the 
card  he  so  plays ;  but  if  the  second  player  wins 
the  trick,  he  also  counts  one.  The  party  who 
takes  the  last  trick  counts  an  extra  one  for  it, 
and  if  either  player  wins  the  mc{jority  of  tricks, 
he  scores  an  extra  ten. 

This  is  the  ordinary  game.  There  are  some 
additional  scores  for  extraordinary  cases ;  but, 
before  we  mention  them,  it  will  be  well  to 
illustrate  the  fore^ng  directions  by  an  ex- 
ample of  an  imaginary  hand,  which  we  re- 
commend learners  to  play  over ;  it  will  show 
that,  although  the  description  appears  oompli* 
cated,  the  practice  is  very  easy. 

A  and  B  play  at  piquet.  A  deals,  and  gives 
B  the  following  ouds :  9,  7>  of  spades ;  ace, 
9,  7f  of  hearts ;  10,  9,  8,  of  diamonds ;  ace,  10, 

9,  8,  of  clubs. 

A  gives  himself  king,  queen,  8,  of  spades; 

3neen,  knave,  10,  8,  of  hearts ;  kinff,  queen,  of 
iamonds ;  queen,  8,  7,  of  clubs ;  leaving  the 
remaining  cards  in  the  stock  in  the  following 
order :  ace  of  spades  at  the  top^  then  king  of 
hearts,  7  of  diamonds,  knave  of  diamonds,  king 
of  clubs,  10  of  spades,  knave  of  spades,  and 
the  ace  of  diamonds  at  the  bottom. 

B  discards  9  and  7  of  spades,  and  9  and  7 
of  hearts^  taking  in  the  four  upper  ones  from 
his  stock. 

A  discards  8  of  spades,  7  and  8  of  clubs, 
and  takes  in  king  of  dubs,  10  and  knave  of 
spades,  leaving  the  ace  of  diamonds  unappro- 
priated. 

The  following  dialogue  then  ensues :  B,  My 
point  is  five.  A,  Good.  B.  (shows  the 
diamonds).    B,   My  best  sequence  is  knave, 

10,  9,  8,  7.  A.  Good.  B,  Also  knaye,  10,  9, 
of  clubs  (shows  these  and  the  diamonds). 
B,  Then  for  the  quatorze  I  have  3  aces. 
A.  Not  good.  B.  Then  I  score  6  for  the  point, 
15  for  the  sequence  in  diamonds,  and  3  for 
that  in  clubs,  making  23.  B.  (plays  knaye  of 
diamonds)  24.  A.  I  score  14  for  4  queens, 
and  3  for  3  kings,  total  17.    A,  (takes  the 
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trick  with  queen  of  diamonda)  18.  A.  (plays 
king  of  spades)  19.  B.  (takes  it  with  ace)  25. 
B.  (plays  10  of  diamonds)  26.  A,  (takes  it 
with  king)  20.  A.  (plays  queen  of  spades)  21. 
B.  (throws  away  9  of  clubs)  26.  A,  (plays 
knave  of  spades)  22.  B.  (answers  with  10  of 
clubs)  26.  A,  (plays  10  of  spades)  23.  B, 
(answers  with  knave  of  clubs)  26.  A,  (plays 
king  of  clubs)  24.  B,  (takes  it  with  ace)  27. 
B.  (plays  ace  of  hearts)  28.  A.  (8  of  hearts) 
24.  B.  (king  of  hearts}  29.  A,  (10  of  hearts) 
24.  B,  (9  of  diamonds)  80.  A.  (knave  of 
hearts)  24.  B.  (8  of  diamonds)  31.  A.  (queen 
of  hearts)  24.  B.  (7  of  diamonds)  32.  A. 
(queen  of  clubs)  24.  n.  Then  I  score  one  for  the 
last  card,  33,  and  10  for  the  majority  of  tricks 
(he  having  made  seven) ;  this  makes  me  in  all 
43.  A,  And  I  score  24.  These  numbers  are 
then  scored  towards  the  game  in  any  con- 
venient way.  Some  people  mark  them  down 
with  a  pencil;  some  have  peculiar  counters. 
We  have  found  the  most  convenient  plan  to  be 
a  board  with  holes  and  pegs  like  a  cribbage- 
board,  only  with  a  hundi«d  and  one  holes 
instead  of  sixty-one. 

We  have  now  to  notice  certain  extraordinary 
chances  which  afifect  the  scoring  in  this  game ; 
and  these  are  four,  the  carte  blanche,  the  repique, 
the  pique  and  the  capote. 

Carte  blanche  is  a  hand  which,  when  first 
dealt,  contains  neither  king,  queen,  nor  knave ; 
this  counts  10,  taking  precedence  of  every 
other  score. 

When  either  party  counts  30  or  upwards  in 
band  only,  the  other  counting  none,  he  adds 
60  on  this  account  to  his  score.  This  is  a 
repique. 

When  the  elder  hand  counts  something  less 
than  30  in  hand,  but  can  make  it  up  to  thirty, 
by  play,  before  his  adversary  counts  1,  he  adds 
30  on  this  account  to  his  score.  This  is  a  pique. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  pique  can  never  be  gained 
by  the  dealer,  as  his  adversary  always  counts 
one  for  the  first  card  he  plays. 

If  either  of  the  plavers  gain  all  the  tricks,  he 
scores  40  for  them,  instead  of  10,  for  the  ma- 
jority.   This  is  capote. 

Pique,  repique  and  capote,  are  not  unfrequent; 
but  the  occurrence  of  carte  blanche  is  exceed- 


••^c 


rare. 


^e  have  said  that  the  score,  being  verbally 
counted  through  the  playing,  is  not  registered 
till  the  hand  is  over;  but,  when  both  parties 
happen  to  have  arrived  near  100,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  register  piecemeal  in  the  proper 
order  of  priority.  This  order  is,  that  the  carte 
blanche  counts  firsts  then  the  point,  then  the 
sequence,  then  the  quatorze,  and  lastly  the 
points  made  by  playing  as  they  arise. 

The  skill  required  m  piquet  applies  to  the 
rejection  of  caxds  from  the  hand,  and  to  the 
play,  both  which  offer  excellent  scope  for  in- 
telligence and  knowledge  of  the  game. 

Plraoj  (Gr.  ircipcir^t,  an  adtmiturer).  In 
Law,  an  offence  which  consists  in  the  com- 
mission of  those  acts  of  robbery  and  depreda- 
tion upon  the  high  seas  which,  if  committed 
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on  land,  would  have  amounted  to  felony 
there.  By  staU.  11  &  12  Wm.  III.  c.  7  and 
6  Geo.  I.  c  19,  piracies  committed  on  the  sea 
or  in  haven,  &c.,  where  the  admiral  has 
jurisdiction,  may  be  tried  at  sea  or  on  land, 
in  his  majesty's  islands,  &c.,  by  commis- 
sioners under  the  great  seal  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  who  may  commit  the  ofilenders, 
and  call  a  court  of  aomiralty  for  the  purpose 
of  the  triaL  By  the  same  statutes  various  acts 
are  enumerated  as  amounting  to  piracy,  and 
aiders  and  abettors  of  pirates  are  declared  ac- 
cessaries, punishable  as  principals.  By  sub- 
sequent enactments,  acts  of  trading  with  pirates, 
and  acts  of  hostility  committed  by  natural- 
born  subjects  against  fellow-subjects  under 
colour  of  a  foreign  commission,  are  declared 
piracy,  and  bv  6  Geo.  lY.  c.  113  the  slave 
trade  is  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  piracy. 
In  tlie  realm  of  England,  felonies,  robberies,  and 
murders,  conunitted  by  pirates,  are  now  triable, 
under  the  commissions  of  assize,  oyer  and  ter- 
miner, or  gaol  delivery,  as  if  the  offences  had 
been  committed  on  land. 

In  the  Homeric  poems,  piracy  is  a  recognised 
and  honourable  occupation,  the  inviolability  of 
heralds  being  apparently  the  only  evidence  of 
any  feeling  of  obligation  between  one  com- 
munity and  another.  (Thucyd.  i.  6 ;  Grote's 
History  of  Greece^  part  i.  ch.  xz.) 

The  term  piracy  is  also  firequently  used  to 
signify  any  infringement  on  the  law  of  copy- 
right It  is  extremely  difScult  to  lay  down 
any  general  principle  on  which  to  decide  as  to 
what  is  and  what  is  not  piracy.  Generallv,  it 
is  held,  that  one  writer  may  borrow  the  ideas 
or  theories  of  another ;  but  that  he  must  dress 
them  up  and  explain  tliem  in  a  different  way, 
and  in  his  own  language.  This,  however,  is 
often  done  so  as  merely  to  evade  the  law.  (See, 
as  to  the  existing  law  of  piracy,  the  art. '  Copy- 
right— Books,'  in  Com,  Diet.) 

Flrene  (Gr.  lit «^rq).  In  G^reek  Mythology, 
a  daughter  of  Acheloiis,  and  nymph  of  the  well 
Pirene,  near  Corinth.     [Pboasus.  J 

Pirogrue*  A  kind  of  canoe,  made  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  out,  and  used  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  seas. 

VisiMUfTf  Oommon  ot.  In  Law,  a  liberty 
of  fishing  in  another  man's  piece  of  water. 

Pisoes  (Lat.  piscis,  a  fish).  The  name  of 
the  fourth  great  subdivision  of  Vertebrate 
animals,  or  the  class  of  fishes  characterised  bv 
a  branchial  respiration,  a  bilocular  heart,  and 
a  covering  of  scales.  The  nasal  cavities  do 
not  communicate  with  the  mouth,  but  have 
only  external  apertures.    [Ichthtoloot.] 

Pisces  (The  Fishes).  One  of  the  twelve^ 
zodiacal  constellations,  the  twelfth  in  order 
from  Aries.    [Cok8TB3lijltiow  ;  Zodiac] 

Plsolcniltnre  (Lat.  piscis,  a/aA,  and  cultvra, 
a  tending).  The  art  of  breeding,  rearing,  and 
cultivating  fish.  This  art  was  originally  prac- 
tised by  the  Chinese  upon  a  very  large  and 
comprehensive   scale.      It  was   subsequently 

Cy  favoured  by  the  Romans,  who  spent 
sums  of  money  upon  their  fldi  poods, 
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those  of  Lnculltui  alone  haviDg  cost,  it  is  said,  a 
sum  equal  to  more  than  30,000^.    It  was  carried 
on  through  the  middle  ages  by  the  monks,  being 
a  matter  of   necessity  for  the  observance  of 
their  fasts.    It  was  brought  almost  down  to 
our  own  time  by  Jacobi,  who  wrote  a  volumin- 
ous treatise  upon  the  subiect  in  the  Hamovw 
Moffoeine,  about  a  hundred  years  ago ;  and  its 
use  was  really  revived    in  this  country  by 
Mr.  Shaw  of  Drumlanrig  in   1833.    He  com- 
menced some   experiments   in  that  year    to 
decide  the  then   much  vexed  question  as  to 
whether  the  little  fish  found  in  salmon  rivers, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  pur,  was  a 
young  salmon  or  belonged  to  a  distinct  breed 
of  fish.    In  the  elimination  of  the  truth  upon 
this  point)  Mr.  Shaw  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  artificial  incubation  of  salmon 
ova,  and  since  that  date  his  example  has  been 
vezy  largely  followed.    In  France  the  practice 
was  revived  by  two  poor  fishermen  of  Brest^ 
named  Gehm.  and  Bemy,  in  1842,  and  their 
labours  led  to  the  formation  of  the  magnificent 
piscicultural    establishment  near    Strasbourg, 
which  was  founded  and  is  supported  by  the 
French  government.     Since  the  first  experi- 
ments of  Shaw,  no  very  great  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  the  practice.  The  apparatus 
employed  has  been  variously  modified,  but  the 
general  plan  remains  the  same ;  and  this,  at 
least  for  the  Saimomda,  is  as  follows :  A  tray 
or  a  number  of  trays  are  prepared,  the  usual 
size  being  from  thirty  inches  to  four  feet  long, 
and  from  five  or  six  to  eight  or  ten  inches 
wide.     These  are  either  partially  filled  with 
gravel,  or  have  grilles  composed  of  glass  bars 
fixed  in  a  wooden  frame  fitted  in  them;  on  these 
surfaces  the  ova  are  thickly  strewed,  and  water  is 
allowed  to  fall  into  one  end  of  the  tray  and  to 
run  out  at  the  other,  the  ova  being  submerged 
to  the  depth  of  from  one  to  two  inches.     The 
ova  are  thus  procured :  When  the  spawning  time 
arrives,  the  shallows  in  the  streams  are  carefully 
watched,  and  when  a  pair  of  fish  are  observed 
making  their  redd  or  nidus^  which  they  do  by 
scooping  the  gravel  into  trenches,  depositing 
their  eggs  therein,  and  then  covering  them  over 
with  the  loose    gravel,  they  are  rolled   out. 
The  ova  of  the  female  is  expressed  into  a  pan 
of  clean  water.    The  milt  of  the  male  is  then 
expressed  over  it,  the  whole  is  stirred  up,  is 
allowed  to  rest  for  a  few   minutes,  is  then 
cleansed  with  fresh  water,  and  borne  carefully 
to  its  destination.     When  placed  on  the  gravel 
or  glass  bars,  it  is  left  to  itself  to  develope,  all 
that  is  required  being  a  constant  supply  of  cool 
clean  fresh  water  and  perfect  rest ;  in  due  season 
the  embryo  is  formed,  gathers  strength,  and 
finally  bursts  the  egg  and  springs  into  life. 
The  Salmonida  are  furnished  with  a  large  um- 
biUeal  sac,  which  is  full  of  glutinous  matter, 
upon  which  they  exist  by  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion for  some  weeks;  and  when  this  sac  and  its 
contents  are  finally  absorbed,  the  little  animal 
becomes  a  perfect  fish,  and  is  capable  of  hunt- 
ing for  its  own  living.    Ova  can  be  safely  con- 
veyed yeiy  long  distances  in  damp  moss  under 
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certain  piscicultures,  and  thus  we  are  enabled 
to  transport  various  kinds  of  fish  from  one 
country  to  another  with  comparatively  little 
trouble.  The  most  remarkable  instance  which 
has  ever  been  known  of  this  is  the  conveyance 
of  salmon  and  trout  ova  from  England  to 
Australia,  which  was  safely  effected  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1864.  By  packing  the 
boxes  containmg  the  ova  in  ice,  a  large  quantity 
of  the  ova  arrived  in  good  condition,  and  some 
thousands  of  fry  were  hatched  and  reared  from 
it.  In  this  way  also  the  Clyde  was  stocked  with 
grayling,  the  Doohullah  lakes  with  salmon- 
trout  and  salmon,  and  the  BaUisodare  river 
with  salmon.  The  two  latter  places  are  now 
valuable  fisheries,  whereas  formerly  they  re- 
turned nothing  to  their  proprietors. 

The  art  of  pisciculture  has  now  come  into 
general  favour,  and  is  very  widely  practised  ; 
very  many  rivers  having  on  their  banks  ap- 
paratus and  rearing  establishments  belonging 
to  some  of  their  proprietors,  which  are  used  to 
increase  the  stock  of  fish  contained  in  the  river. 

Vlacidla  (a  word  coined  from  Lat.  piscis, 
a  fiaht  and  csedo,  to  kiU).  A  West  Lidian 
Leguminous  tree,  the  pounded  leaves  and 
branches  of  which  are  used  for  poisoning  fish. 
It  is  called  P.  Erythrina. 

PlMiiia  (Lat.  a  fish  pond).  In  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  a  water  drain,  near  the  altar  on 
the  south  side,  and  usually  enriched  with  orna- 
ment.   Some  churches  have  double  piscinas. 

PiseUAiuitnUls  (The  Southern  Fish).  One 
of  Ptolemy's  forty-eight  constellations,  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  The  brilliant  starFomal- 
haut,  of  the  first  magnitude,  belongs  to  this 
constellation. 

PiBoift  Volans  (Lat.  flyinff  fish).  A  small 
modem  constellation  of  *the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, formed  by  Bayer.  It  is  situated  on  the 
antarctic  circle. 

FU6  (Fr.).  In  Architecture,  a  wall  con- 
structed of  stiff  clay,  or  other  earth,  rammed 
into  moulds  that  give  the  form  of  the  building, 
and  are  removed  when  the  wall  is  carried  up. 
There  are  many  places  where  this  style  of 
walling  is  the  only  one  used,  as  in  Uie  chalk  dis- 
tricts, the  Devonian  and  the  Cumbrian  districts, 
Sec. ;  and  there  can  be  no  reason  for  objecting 
to  the  use  of  pis^,  provided  it  be  protected 
from  the  al^nosphere  and  the  humidity  of  the 
ground. 

PtsidSmn  (Gr.  vlaot).  A  genus  of  fresh- 
water Gastropoda ;  so  named  on  accoimt  of  the 
resemblance  of  the  shell  to  a  small  pea.  Many 
of  the  species  are  British ;  as  Pisidium  obtusale, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  New  Kiver ;  P. 
jntsiUum,  P.  nitidum,  P.  piUehdlutitf  &c. 

Pisolite  (Gr.  irltros,  and  \i$os,  a  stone). 
A  rock  of  which  the  component  particles  are 
rounded  stones  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
pease.  Pisolite  is  generally  a  limestone,  dif- 
fering onlv  from  oolite  in  the  greater  size  of 
the  e^-like  particles  of  which  it  is  made 
up.  Notunfrequently,  however,  valuable  iron- 
stones sjre  found  in  a  pisolitic  form  in  rocks 
belonging  to  the  oolitic  period.    This  is  the 
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ease  among  the  upper  beds  of  the  Jurassic 
series  in  Switzerland  and  France.  The  iron 
oxide  is  mixed  up  with  the  limestone  in  so 
large  a  proportion  as  to  yield  from  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent,  or  even  more  of  valuable  ore. 
Other  pisolites  are  known  to  occur  in  rocks  not 
belongmg  to  the  middle  secondary  period, 

VisMMplialtiiin  (Gr.  ma-a'd(r^a\ros).  Mine- 
ral pitch ;  a  soft  bitumen,  of  the  consistence  of 
tar,  and  intermediate  between  petroleum  and 
asphalt.  The  ancient  Greeks  gave  the  name  to 
the  liquid  as  well  as  to  the  solid  bitumen. 

yifl«opliaJi6  (Gr.  iriffira,  pitch,  and  ^aipofuu, 
to  seem),  A  hydrated, sulphate  of  alumina  and 
peroxide  of  iron,  found  in  transparent,  staUctitic 
or  amorphous  masses,  of  an  olive-green  or 
liver-brown  colour,  in  the  decomposing  alum- 
slate  of  Ghimsdorf,  near  Saalfeld,  and  of  Bei- 
chenbach,  in  Saxony.  It  resembles  pitch  in 
colour  and  fracture. 

Pistaelilo  Vnts  (Fr.  pistaches,  Ital.  pis- 
tacchi,  I^t.  pistacis).  The  fruit  of  the  Pis- 
tacia  vera,  which  grows  naturally  in  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  Syria ;  also  in  Sicily,  whence  the 
nuts  are  annually  brought  to  this  country. 
They  are  oblong  and  pointed,  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  filbert^  including  a  kernel  of  a 
pale  ereenish  colour,  covered  with  a  yellowish 
or  reddish  skin.  They  have  a  pleasant,  sweet- 
ish, or  unctuous  taste,  resembling  that  of  sweet 
almonds;  their  principal  difference  from  the 
sweet  almond  consisting  in  their  having  a 
greater  degree  of  sweetness,  accompanied  with 
a  light  ^teful  flavour,  and  in  being  more  oily. 
Pistachio  nuts  imported  from  the  East  are 
superior  to  those  raised  in  Europe. 

FlstAeia  (Lat ;  Arab,  fonstaq).  The  plants 
of  this  genus  of  Anacardiacem  are  called  Tur- 
pentine-trees, and  are  mostly  of  small  stature, 
and  furnished  with  pinnate  leaves.  The  most 
important  species  are  the  Masti&>tree,  P.  len^ 
tiacue;  the  Cyprus  Turpentine-tree,  P.  tere- 
binthus ;  and  the  Pistacia-tree»  P.  vera,  which 
yields  the  Pistachio  Nuts. 

P.  lentiseus,  the  Mastic-tree,  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  Western 
Asia,  is  a  small  tree  growing  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  The  Mastic  or  Jk&tich 
is  the  resin  of  the  tree,  and  is  obtained  by 
making  transverse  incisions  in  the  bark,  from 
which  it  exudes  in  drops,  and  hardens  into 
small  semitransparent  tears.    It  is  principally 

5rodnced  in  the  island  of  Scio  and  in  Asiatic 
'nrkey,  and  is  consumed  in  large  quantities  by 
the  Turks,  who  chew  it  to  sweeten  the  breath 
and  strenjgthen  the  gums ;  hence  its  name, 
from  maetieare,  to  chew.  In  this  country  it  is 
used  for  varnishing  pictures,  and  by  dentists 
for  stopping  teeth. 

P.  tenbifUhus,  the  Ohio  or  Cyprus  Turpen- 
tine tree,  or  Terebinth,  is  likewise  founa  in 
Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  Asia. 
The  turpentine  flows  from  incisions  in  the 
trunk,  and  soon  becomes  thick  and  tenacious, 
and  ultimately  hardens.  It  is  collected  in 
the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelagos,  but 
seldom  comes  to  this  countiy.    Carious  horn- 
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shaped  galls,  caused  by  the  punctures  of  inseeta, 
are  found  in  large  numbers  upon  the  Terebinth- 
tree,  and  are  collected  for  dyeing  and  tanning 
purposes— one  of  the  varieties  of  Morocco 
leamer  being  tanned  with  them. 

Mstaolte  or  Flatwtfte.  A  green  silicate 
of  alumina,  lime,  and  iron.  It  is  a  variety  of 
iron-and-lime  Epidote  in  which  much  of  the 
lime  is  replaced  by  protoxide  of  iron,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  alumina  by  peroxide  of 
iron.  It  occurs,  embedded  in  many  crystalline 
rocks,  in  Shetluid  in  Syenite,  Bona  in  Qoaits, 
Mull  and  Skye  in  Trmp-rock.  The  finest  cry- 
stals are  finmi  Arendal  in  Norway,  and  from 
several  parts  of  the  Alps.  The  name  refers  to 
the  pistackkhgreein  colour  of  the  mineraL 

PlstlaeMe  TPistia,  one  of  the  genera).  An 
unimportant  order  of  aquatic  Monocotyledons, 
represented  in  our  own  country  by  the  Lemna 
or  Duckweed,  and  in  the  tropics  bv  Pistia,  from. 
which  it  derives  its  name,  and  which  is  called 
in  the  West  Indies,  Water  Lettuce. 

Pistil  (Lat  pistillum,  a  pesHe),  In  Botany, 
the  organ  which  occupies  the  centre  of  a  flower, 
within  the  stamens  and  disc  (if  the  latter  be 
present).  It  is  distinguished  into  three  parts : 
an  upper  or  stigma,  a  lower  or  ovarium,  and  a 
central  part  or  style.  It  is  the  female  organ 
of  the  flower,  and  contains  the  ovules  or  yoimg 
seeds  within  the  ovary. 

Vistol  (Fr.  pistole,  Venetian  piston,  a  kind 
of  arquehuss),  A  short  fire-arm  with  a  curved 
stock  for  use  with  one  hand.  The  cavalry  in 
the  British  service  are  armed  with  pistols, 
length  13}  inches,  leuj^  of  barrel  8  inches, 
weight  40  ounces,  cahbre  *577  inches,  five 
progressive  grooves  having  a  pitch  of  one  turn 
m  four  feet 

Vistoie*  A  gold  coin  common  in  manv 
parts  of  Germany,  equivalent  to  about  Ss.  6c. 
sterling. 

Pistommate  (Gr.  irMnr^f,  truity,  and  /U^tt 
middie,  because  it  is  a  mean  between  Magnesite 
and  Sparry  Iron-ore).  A  variety  of  Breunnerite, 
composed  of  one  atom  of  each  of  the  carbonates 
of  magnesia  and  iron.  It  is  found  at  Thuzn- 
berg;  near  Flachau,  in  Salzburg. 

VistOB  (Fr. ;  ItaLpestone).  In  Machinery, 
this  term  is  applied  to  a  short  cylinder  of  wood, 
or  of  metal,  which  fits  exactly  into  the  cavity 
of  a  pump,  barrel,  or  steam  engine  cylinder, 
and  works  up  and  down  this  alternately.  Two 
sorts  of  pistons  are  used  in  pumps ;  one  hollow 
with  a  valve,  used  in  the  suction  pump ;  and 
the  other  solid,  which  is  generally  employed 
in  the  forcing  pump.  In  steam  cylinders,  the 
piston  is  usually  made  so  as  to  be  eeff-padoMff, 
so  that  the  cylinder  should  always  be  occupied 
by  the  piston :  this  is  effected  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  spring  that  press  a  movable  ring 
against  the  sides  of  the  cylinder.  [Stbam 
Enodcb;  Pump.] 

Visam  (Gr.  vUrop,  pease.  *Pea  in  the 
singular  is  a  modem  corruption  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  se  of  pease  belonged  to  the 
plural  form:  the  old  plural  was  peasoii.' 
Wedgwood).    The    genus   to   which  beloogi 
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the  cultivated  Pea  of  the  kitchen  garden ;  it  is 
Tery  closely  allied  to  LathyruSf  which  includes 
the  Sweet  Pea  of  the  flower  garden. 

The  Common  Pea,  P.  sativum,  is  a  hardy 
annual  of  great  antiquity,  and  one  of  the 
most  yaluable  of  cultivated  legumes.  Its  native 
country  is  unknown,  but  it  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be  the  South  of  Europe.  The  sup- 
position that  it  was  introduced  into  this 
country,  by  way  of  Holland  or  France,  about 
the  time  oi  Henzy  VIII.  is  erroneous.  Entries 
of  peas  are  very  common  during  the  reigns  of 
the  first  three  Edwards. 

The  u8Q,of  peas  is  familiar  to  everyone.  In 
their  dried  state  they  are  split  and  used  for 
soups,  or  ground  into  meal  for  pudding,  in 
either  case  forming  an  agreeable  and  nourishing 
food,  containing  upwar£i  of  one-seventh  more 
of  nourishing  matter  than  is  found  in  the  same 
weight  of  wheaten  bread.  But  it  is  in  a  green 
state  that  peas  are  most  valued  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  more  particularly  when  they  are 
quite  small  and  young.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  (about  1570),  we  are  told,  they  were  occa- 
sionally brought  from  Holland,  and  considered 
'  a  dainty  dish  for  ladies — they  came  so  far  and 
cost  so  dear.'  Por  many  years  their  culture 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  attended 
to,  but  after  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  in 
1660  the  taste  for  green  peas  became  fashion- 
able, and  has  contmued  to  be  so  up  to  the 
present  time.  To  have  peas  in  the  highest 
perfection,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
too  old  or  too  large.  When  the  pods  become 
full  and  hard,  the  peas  are  then  more  suitable 
for  soups  than  as  a  vegetable  dish. 

Besiaes  the  edible-seeded  peas,  there  are 
some  called  Sugar^peas,  remarkable  as  having 
the  pods  destitute  of  the  inner  film  pecidiar 
to  the  pods  of  the  other  kinds,  so  that  they  are 
more  fleshy  and  crisp,  and  admit  of  being  cut 
and  dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  French- 
beans. 

9i%  (akin  to  Lat  fodio,  I  dig).  In  Horti- 
culture, a  term  applied  to  glass-covered  struc- 
tures smaller  than  greenhouses,  in  which  very 
generally  there  is  not  space  for  the  cultivator 
to  enter,  all  the  cultural  operations  being  per- 
formed from  the  outside ;  very  frequently  also 
(and  probably  hence  the  name)  they  are  exca- 
vated below  the  natural  surface,  either  to  secure 
protection  against  frost,  or  to  gain  height  for 
tall-growing  plants.  They  may  have  brick, 
wood,  or  turf  sides  with  a  wood  plate  and  glass 
sashes  at  top,  the  glass  being  nearly  level  with 
the  ground,  or  more  or  less  raised ;  but,  unlike 
a  garden  frame,  which  they  resemble,  they  are 
fixed,  not  movable  from  place  to  place.  They  are 
most  commonly  what  are  called  cMpiU,  which 
means  that  they  are  not  artificially  heated,  and 
are  used  for  the  protection  in  winter  of  hardy 
and  half-hardy  plants,  and  in  summer  for  the 
culture  of  plants  requiring  a  close  moist  atmo- 
sphere. In  addition,  any  small  low  glass  erec- 
tion heated  or  otherwise  may  be  called  a  pit, 
and  this  may  either  be  span-roofed,  or  what  is 
called  a  lean-to,  with  only  a  single  sl^pe.     Of 
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such  a  character  are  what  are  called  cucumber 
pitSf  propagating  pits,  &c.  The  terms  pit  and 
frame  include  both  structures  like  the  fore- 
going, and  movable  garden  frames,  which  latter 
are  of  wood  with  glass  sashes. 

Pit  Saw.  A  toothed  saw  used  for  the  sawing 
of  wood,  in  which  two  men  are  employed,  the 
one  above  the  log,  the  other  below  it.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  log  should  be  placed  over 
a  pit,  but  it  is  generally  so  placed ;  hence  the 
name. 

Vit-ooal,    [Coal;  Gboloot.] 

Pita.  A  name  given  to  Agave  americana 
and  the  allied  species.  Pita-fibre  and  Pita- 
thread  are  names  for  the  fibres  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  the  larger  Agaves.  It  is  also 
called  Aloe-fibre. 

PItoli  (Ger.  pech,  Lat.  pix,  Gr.  irltrca).  The 
same  as  Asphalt  and  BrrumK. 

Pitch.  The  residuum  which  remains  after 
boiling  tar  in  an  open  iron  pot,  or  in  a  still, 
till  the  volatile  matter  be  driven  off.  It  is 
chiefly  used  in  shipbuilding. 

Pitch.  In  Music,  the  degree  of  acuteness 
or  graveness  of  a  note.    [Music] 

PrrcH  (akin  to  the  verb,  to  pici).  In  Wheel- 
work,  this  word  signifies  the  distance  between 
the  centres  of  two  contiguous  teeth.  Pitch  line 
is  the  circle,  concentric  with  the  circumference, 
which  passes  through  all  the  centres  of  the 
teeth. 

Pltoli  Coal.  A  name  given  to  Jet^  from 
its  pitch-like  appearance. 

Plteb  Opals  An  inferior  kind  of  Common 
OpaL 

Pltob  of  a  SooC  In  Architecture,  the 
inclination  of  the  sloping  sides  of  a  roof  to  the 
horizon.  It  is  usually  designated  by  the  ratio 
of  its  height  to  the  space  covered. 

Pltob  of  a  Borow.  The  interval  between 
the  point  of  starting  and  arrival  of  a  complete 
revolution  of  a  screw,  and  consequently  of  the 
thread  of  a  screw,  which  is  traversed  by  the 
screw,  or  its  thread,  when  it  has  completed  an 
entire  revolution.  The  pitch  is  therefore  in- 
dependent of  the  diameter  of  a  screw. 

Pltobblende  or  Pltob-oro.  An  oxide  of 
Uraniam,  composed  of  84*78  per  cent,  of  Ura- 
nium, and  15*22  oxygen.  It  is  opaque,  of  a 
greyish-greenish  or  brownish-black  colour,  and 
very  brittle.  It  occurs  amorphous,  generally 
massive  and  disseminated,  also  botiyoidal  and 
reniform,  with  a  columnar  or  curved  lamellar 
structure.  Its  principal  localities  are  Norwav, 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Adrianople  in 
Turkey.  In  Cornwall  it  is  found  at  St.  Austell 
Consols,  Tin  Croft,  and  some  other  mines.  The 
chief  use  to  which  this  ore  is  applied  is  for  the 
preparation  of  oxide  of  Uranium,  which  is  em- 
ployed, under  the  name  of  Uranium  Ydtow,  for 
impardnff  to  glass  the  pale  opalescent  sea-green 
colour  wnich  is  much  admired  in  Turkey.  It 
is  also  used  in  porcelain  painting,  and  in  the 
new  photographic  process,  the  Wothlytype. 

Pltobor  Plant.  The  Nepenthes,  a  rare 
and  curious  genus  of  tropical  climbing  plants 
in  which  the  extremity  of  the  leaf  is  hollowed 
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out  in  the  form  of  a  pitcher  and  fnmiBhed 
with  a  lid  or  cover.  The  Australian  Pitcher 
Plant  is  of  different  habit,  and  is  called 
Cephalotus  foUicuiaris, 

Fiteblnv  a  Tent.  Raising  or  erecting  a 
tent.  A  ditch  should  be  dug  round  a  tent^  if 
it  is  likely  to  rain  ;  and  the  tent  ropes  should 
be  slackened  off  when  wet,  or  they  will  tear  up 
the  pegs.  If  the  sround  is  sandy,  so  that  tent 
pegs  will  not  hold,  bushes,  &c.  may  be  buried 
two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  the  tent  comers 
tied  to  them. 

Pltoli«toii0,  A  form  of  Obsidian  or  Vol- 
canic Glass,  the  lustre  of  which  resembles  that 
of  pitch  or  resin,  rather  than  glass.  It  is  of 
various  colours,  and  is  less  glassy  than  Obsidian, 
from  having  cooled  more  slowly. 

Mtoby  XroB*ore.  A  name  given  to  Trip- 
lite  and  also  to  Pitticite,  from  its  resemblance 
to  pitch. 

Pltli  (A-Sax.  pitha).  In  Botany,  the  cy- 
lindrical or  angular  column  of  cellular  tissue, 
arising  at  the  neck  of  the  stem  of  a  Dicoty- 
ledonous plant,  and  terminating  at  the  leaf- 
buds,  with  all  of  which,  whether  they  are 
lateral  or  terminal,  it  is  in  direct  communication. 
It  forms  the  centre  of  a  stem,  and  is  covered 
over  by  the  wood.  Its  use  is  to  act  as  a 
reservoir  of  nutritious  matter  for  the  young 
leaves  when  first  developing. 

Pitbeous  (Gr.  iri09}Kor,  an  ape).  The  sub- 
generic  name  of  the  orang-utan ;  PUhecus 
satyrus,  Geoff.,  and  P.  tnoHo,  Owen. 

PitOa  A  sort  of  beer,  made  from  the 
fermented  seeds  of  Zea  Mays. 

Pltot*s  Tabe.  In  Hydraulics,  an  apparatus, 
BO  called  from  the  name  of  its  inventor,  for 
measuring  the  velocity  of  a  stream,  or  of  a 
body  moved  through  stagnant  water.  A  tube 
open  at  both  ends  is  bent  into  two  unequal 
branches  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  It  is 
then  placed  in  the  stream,  the  longer  branch  in 
a  vertical  position,  and  the  shorter  turned 
round  so  that  the  water  enters  directly  into  the 
orifice,  which  should  be  somewhat  contracted. 
When  thus  placed,  the  water  enters  the  tube 
with  the  velocity  of  the  stream,  and  the  pressure 
causes  it  to  rise  in  the  upright  branch  of 
the  tube  to  the  height  from  which  it  must 
have  fallen  in  order  to  acquire  this  velocity. 
The  height  to  which  the  water  rises  in  the  tube 
is  measured  by  placing  a  graduated  rod  in  the 
tube,  of  such  specific  gravity,  as  to  float  on  the 
water ;  or  if  the  tube  is  of  glass,  the  height 
may  be  measured  externally.  The  corre- 
sponding velocity  is  obtained  from  the  formula 

where  v  denotes  the  velocity,  g  the  accelerating 
force  of  gravity,  and  h  the  height  to  which 
water  rises  in  the  tube,  all  expressed  in  units 
-of  the  same  denomination.  The  result  is 
tolerably  accurate,  except  when  the  velodty  is 
small ;  but  the  effect  is  somewhat  diminished 
by  the  friction  on  the  tube. 

Pltt*s  Mark.  In  Printing,  a  technical 
term  for  the  printer's  name  and  residence,  com- 
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pelled  to  be  afiixed  to  printed  books  by  Mr. 
Pitt's  Act,  39  Geo.  III.  c  79. 

Plttaeal  (Gr.  lArra,  fitch,  and  ciAAof, 
beauty).  A  blue  substance,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  a  solution  of  baryta  upon  the  heavy 
oil  of  tar. 

Pittanlte  or  Pitfeaaenb  A  variety  of 
Pitchblende,  which  occurs  in  pitch-black  amor- 
phous masses  at  Joacbimstahl  in  Bohemia. 

Pltttolte  or  Pittlaite  (Gr.  %iaaa  or  irirrc^ 
pitchf  from  its  pitch-like  appearance).  An 
arscnio-sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  found  in 
small  reniform  and  stalacUtie  masses  near 
Freiberg  and  Schnerbezg  in  Saxony,  also  in 
Upper  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Brittany,  Chili,  &c. 
The  name  Pitticite  is  applied  by  Beudant  to 
ochreous  sulphate  of  iron. 

PittosporaoeaD  (Pittosporum,  one  of  the 
genera).  An  order  of  polypetalous  Exogens 
of  the  hypogynous  division,  and  referred  by 
Lindley  to  the  Berberal  alliance.  Thev  are 
chiefly  found  in  Australia;  and  are  cUstin- 
guished  by  their  regular  symmetrical  flowers, 
their  imbricated  petals  and  alternating  stamens, 
their  axile  and  parietal  placente,  and  their 
ascending  or  horizontal  ovules.  PiUotporua^ 
SoUya  and  BiUardiera  are  examples. 

Pltoltary  Olaaa  (Lat.  pituita,  pkUffm\ 
A  gland  situated  within  the  cranium,  between 
a  fold  of  the  dura  mattr,  in  the  adla  turcica 
of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Pituitary  BCamliraBa.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose. 

Pltjflasls  (Gr.  mrvptflwis,  ficom  vIrvyM, 
bran).  A  cutaneous  disease  consisting  of  ir- 
regular scaly  patches,  unattended  by  inflam- 
mation. When  it  affects  infants,  it  is  calW 
dandrijr,  A  similar  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle 
in  reddish  patches  is  not  uncommon  in  adalts. 
Soap  and  water,  and  mild  cooling  lotions,  or 
very  weak  nitro-muriatic  lotion,  are  the  best 
applications. 

Pla  (Ital.).  In  Music,  a  word  frequently 
prefixed  to  another  to  increase  the  strength 
of  its  meaning ;  as  piu  aUeoro,  a  little  quicker. 

PlTOt  (Fr. ;  Ital.  pivolo).  In  Mechanics, 
the  extremity  of  the  axle  about  which  a  body 
revolves. 

PrvoT.  In  Military  langusge,  that  ofiicer 
or  soldier  upon  whom  a  wheel  is  made.  The 
rule  in  the  English  service  is,  *  When  right  is 
in  fronts  left  is  the  pivot  flank,  and  vice  vensL' 

Strict  attention  to  this  law  of  pivota  adds 
much  to  the  difficulties  of  drill,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  for  cavalry,  at  all  events,  it  will  soon 
be  abandoned. 

Plaoara  (Fr.  akin  to  Ger.  flach,  and  Gr. 
1r^ti(|,  aflat  gurface)»  A  writing  affixed  to  a 
wall,  post,  &c.  in  a  public  place,  is  commonly 
so  cal'od ;  and  as  this  was  in  ancient  times  the 
common  mode  of  publishing  prodamatioiis  and 
edicts,  and  also  of  giving  notoriety  to  libels  and 
seditious  advertisements,  the  won!  is  not  un- 
commonly used  in  early  modem  writers  in  both 
these  senses. 

Plaoa  Brleks.  Bricks  underborat,  but 
still  retainingtheir  shape  and  coherence,  whether 
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obtained  by  kiln  or  clamp  burning.  The  place 
bricks  are,  in  fact,  bricks  of  the  uiird  quality ; 
the  first  being  the  paviorSf  or  bricks  selected 
on  aocouut  of  their  hardness  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  as  paving  bricks ;  then  Uie  stocks, 
or  the  ayerage  quality  of  the  mannfactnre ;  the 
place  bricks ;  the  saoughSf  or  thn  broken  and 
disfigured  bricks ;  and  the  cHnkers,  or  the  hard- 
burnt  and  disfigured  masses  of  day  that  are 
run  together  from  the  effects  of  the  fire. 

Pl»oe  of  a  Heaveiily  Body.  That  point 
in  the  heavens  which  the  body  seems  to  occupy 
(aiter  allowing  for  the  effects  of  refraction), 
when  viewed  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
It  is  also  called  its  apparent  place.  The  point 
in  the  heavens  where  the  body  would  be  seen  if 
it  could  be  viewed  ^m  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
is  called  its  true  place. 

Plaoonta  (Lat. ;  Gr.  irXaicovf ,  wXaicowroSt 
a  cake).  The  after-birth.  In  the  human  sub- 
ject it  is  a  single  subcircular,  flattened,  and 
lobulated  organ,  composed  of  the  capillary  ex- 
tremities of  the  fcetal  hypogastric  arteries  and 
umbilical  vein,  and  of  a  fine  cellular  structure, 
which  receives  the  maternal  blood  from  the 
tortuous  uterine  or  decidual  arteries. 

The  placenta  forms  a  single  lobe  in  the  New 
World  monkeys,  the  bats,  the  Insectivora,  and 
the  Bodentia.  It  surrounds  the  foatus  like  a 
broad  hoop  in  the  Camivora.  It  is  bilobed  in 
the  Old  World  monkeys ;  and  subdivided  into 
many  separate  lobes,  called  cotyledons,  in  the 
true  Kuminantia.  The  placenta  is  replaced  by 
a  diffused  vascular  villosity  of  the  chorion  in 
the  Camdidaf  the  ordinary  Pachyderms,  and  the 
Cetacea.  The  placenta  is  absent  and  the  chorion 
ceases  to  be  vascular  in  the  Marsupialia. 

PuLCEMTA.  In  Botany,  a  copious  develope- 
ment  of  cellular  tissue,  formed  at  some  point  of 
the  inside  of  a  carpel,  and  out  of  which  the 
ovules  or  young  seeds  arise. 

Plaoentalio.  The  name  of  that  primary 
division  of  the  class  Mammalia  which  includes 
the  orders  that  have  either  a  placenta  or  a  vas- 
cular chorion,  by  which  the  foetus  is  attached 
to  the  parietes  of  the  uterus. 

Plaoentarieo.  In  Botany,  the  pistillaiy 
cords,  or  attachments  of  the  ovules. 

PlaooBtatton  (Lat.  placenta).  In  Botany, 
the  manner  in  which  the  placenta  is  developed 
or  placed,  or  in  which  the  ovules  are  boroe. 

Plaooa  of  Armo.  In  Fortification,  enlarge- 
ments in  the  covered  way,  at  the  re-entering 
and  salient  angles  of  the  counterscarp ;  hence 
the  term  re-entering  pUices  of  arms  and  salient 
places  of  arms. 

Plaeita  (I^t. ).  In  the  Middle  Ages,  public 
courts  or.  assemblies,  in  which  the  sovereign 
presided  when  a  consultation  was  held  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  state.  They  were  termed 
Generalia  Placita,  because  '  generalitas  univer- 
sorum  mi^oram  tam  dericorum  quam  laicorum 
ibidem  oonveniebat.'  The  same  custom  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  in  France,  with  a  slight 
modification.  According  to  the  Black  Book  in 
the  Fxchequer,  lib.  ii.  kt.  If3,  this  term  was 
also  applieu  to  penalties  or  fines. 
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Vlaoodiu  (Gr.  wXiif,  a  fiat  surface^  and 
dSo^s,  tooth).  A  genus  of  muschelkalk  Sauro- 
pteiygian  reptiles  which  was  considered  for 
many  years  by  Agassiz  and  Miinster  to  be  a 
genus  of  fishes.  The  teeth  were  especially 
adapted  for  crushing  hard  sheUs  of  JnoUtisea, 
In  all  the  species  there  are  two  rows  of  crush- 
ing teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  and  only  one  in  the 
lower,  on  each  siae  the  mouth,  the  lower  row 
playing  upon  both  upper  rows,  with  its 
Btron^t  (middle)  line  of  force  directed  against 
their  mterspaces.  Thus  the  crushing  force  is 
best  economised  and  directed  for  mastication. 

Plaooffanoid.  A  suborder  of  Ganoid 
fishes  in  which  the  endoskeleton  is  cartilagin- 
ous or  notochordal ;  head  and  more  or  less  of 
the  trunk  protected  by  large  ganoid,  often  re- 
ticulated, and  suturaUy  united  plates ;  the  tail 
is  heterocercaL  It  is  divided  into  two  fami- 
lies, the  Ostracostei  and  the  Sturionida. 

Plaooid  (Or.  Tkdi),  An  order  of  fishes  in 
the  system  of  Professor  Agassiz,  in  which  the 
scales  have  each  a  spine  prqjecting  from  them ; 
the  scales  of  placoid  fishes,  as  e.  g.  the  shark  and 
dogfish,  exhibit  when  tesselated  together  the 
structure  which  is  used  commercially  under  the 
name  of  shagreen, 

Vlaffsl  Melodies  {ytXiytoSt  obUguey  In 
Music^  such  melodies  as  have  their  prmcipal 
notes  lying  between  the  fifth  of  the  key  and 
its  octave  or  twelfth. 

Vlagiaathiie  (€hr.  wXdytoSf  oblique,  and  &y- 
0of,  a  flower).  The  inner  bark  of  the  young 
shoots  of  P.  betvlinus  yields  a  tough  fibre  some- 
times called  New  Zealand  Cotton  ;  and  another 
species,  P.  sidioideSf  is  one  of  several  plants  called 
Currajong,  which  yield  a  tough  fibrous  bark, 
capable  of  beine  converted  into  good  cordage 
and  twine.    It  is  a  genus  of  Stercidiacea. 

Plavtarlsm  (from  the  Latin  legal  term 
plagium,  which  signified  the  ofience  of  stealing 
a  slave,  or  kidnapping  a  free  person  into  slave- 
ry). A  plagiary,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word,  is  one  who  borrows  without  acknowledge- 
ment, in  literary  composition,  the  thoughts  or 
words  of  another ;  and  the  theft  itself  is  styled 
plagiarism. 

Vlagianlaz  (Gr.  TXdytos,  obliqfse,  and  oS- 
Xa(,  a  furrow).  A  genus  of  fossil  carnivorous 
marsupial  Mammalia,  allied  to  2%piacoleo.  Its 
remains  have  been  found  in  upper  oolitic  strata 
at  Parbeck,  with  the  camassial  genus  7W- 
conodon,  and  the  entomophagous  genus  Spala- 
cotherium. 

Plafflonlte  (Gr.  irXdytos,  oblique ;  from  the 
form  of  the  crystals).  A  sulphide  of  lead  and 
antimony  found  in  thick,  tabular,  four-sided 
prisms,  and  also  massive  and  granular,  of  a 
dark  lead-grey  colour,  at  WoUsbeig  in  the 
Hars,  on  Quarts. 

Plavioetomes  (Gr.  wAiyiof,  and  orofta,  a 
mouth).  A  tribe  of  Cartilaginous  fishes,  com- 
prehending all  those  which  have  the  mouth 
situated  transversely  beneath  the  snout.  Also 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  Univalve  Molluscs. 

Plague  (Gr.  irXtry^,  Lat.  plaga,  a  blow). 
When  any  endemic  disease,  of  novel  or  pecu- 
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liar  character,  is  commnnicatod  by  infection, 
i.e.  by  and  with  an  altered  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  consequent  upon  the  dispersion  of 
the  existing  causes  of  the  disease  through  the 
air,  and  is  marked  by  excessiye  mortality,  es- 
pecially at  the  commencement  of  the  malady, 
the  word  plcigue  is  used  to  express  such  phe- 
nomena. After  a  plague  has  once  visited 
mankind,  it  seldom  dies  out  entirely,  but  is  ex- 
cited, though  imder  less  destructive  forms,  by 
neglect  of  sanitary  precautions  or  by  any 
causes  which  depress  tne  vital  energies. 

All  plagues  have  been  derived  from  Asia. 
The  first  calamity  of  this  kind  of  which  we 
have  a  distinct  description  is  that  of  Athens, 
B.C.  430,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  given  at 
length  by  ThucycUdes  (ii.  47-54).  This  great 
historian  was  himself  affected  by  it,  and  saw  it 
in  many  other  persons.  Caoeful  as  his  account 
is,  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  it  was  small- 
pox or  scarlet  fever.  It  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  combined  the  symptoms  of  both  these 
diseases ;  of  the  former,  by  the  exanthematous 
character  of  the  eruption,  and  the  frequent 
destruction  of  the  extremities ;  of  the  latter, 
from  the  lividity  of  the  skin  (for  a  Ghreek's 
cuticle  would,  under  the  influence  of  scarlet 
fever,  put  on  a  very  different  colour  from  that 
of  a  light-complexioned  person),  and  from  the 
excessive  redness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces. 

Similarly,  the  black  death  of  the  year  1348 
began  in  the  extreme  east  of  China  fifteen 
years  before  it  visited  Europe.  It  travelled,  as 
plagues  commonly  travel,  veiy  slowly,  and  was 
accompanied  by  marked  atmospheric  changes. 
Its  peculiarity  lay  in  its  attacking  (unless  the 
person  died  almost  suddenly)  the  course  of  the 
absorbents,  and  in  inducing  suppuration  of  the 
glands ;  in  exhibiting,  in  short,  all  the  symptoms 
of  blood  poisoning.  It  still  exists,  under  the 
name  of  the  Levant  or  Egyptian  plague,  though 
in  a  very  mitigated  form. 

Later  than  this  plague  came  the  sweating 
sickness,  the  ravages  of  which  disease  were 
limited  to  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  and  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
same  Eastern  source  supplied  Europe  with  a 
new  disease,  to  which  the  name  in/luema  was 
given.  It  was  characterised  by  the  symptoms 
of  severe  bronchial  affection,  and  by  great  phy- 
sical depression.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
infiuenza  is  due  to  the  difiusion  of  minute  par- 
ticles of  selenitmi  through  the  atmosphere. 
This  substance  is  one  of  the  products  of  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  when  disseminated  in  the  air, 
by  any  experiment  or  from  any  special  source, 
produces  ihose  characteristic  features  of  bron- 
chial irritation  which  belong  to  influenza. 

Lastly,  Cholbr^  sprang  up  in  a  part  of 
Central  India  which  had  been  desolated  by 
earthquakes.  The  symptoms  of  this  disease 
are  too  well  known.  It  seems  to  attack  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  just  as  in- 
fluenza does  that  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  It 
is  possible  that  hereafter  the  analysis  of  the 
spectrum  will  enable  physiologists  to  determine 
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with  precision  the  motive  causes  of  this  disease*, 
as  well  as  of  others,  by  an  examination  of  in- 
fected air. 

Of  these  calamities,  two  produced,  at  their 
first  incidence,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
eye-witnesses,  grave  social  consequencps. 
Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  plague  of  Athens 
demoralised  the  people,  partly  by  inducing 
an  impression  of  the  utter  uncertainty  of  life, 
partly  by  supplying  the  means  of  unbounded 
enjoyment  to  those  who,  previously  suffering 
from  penury,  succeeded  suddenly  to  the  estates 
of  rich  relatives,  whole  families  having  perij»hed 
by  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence,  and  haviof: 
left  their  estates  to  distant  heirs.  Perhaps 
Thucydides  is  somewhat  querulous ;  he  gives, 
indeed,  another  reason  for  the  prevailing  de- 
prarity  of  morals,  the  great  length  and  in- 
creasing ferocity  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
in  which  a  struggle  that  began  with  a  contest 
for  political  supremacy  became  gradually  a 
war  of  races,  and  ultimately  left  Greece  an 
easy  prey  to  a  semibarbarons  chieftain  on 
her  frontier.  We  make  no  doubt  that  the 
plague  had  a  bad  moral  effect ;  but  other 
causes  concurred  to  depress  the  public  and 
private  conscience  of  Greeks  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifth  century  b.o.  Similarly,  we  are  told  by 
Boccaccio  that  the  plague  of  1348  induced  great 
depravity  of  morals  at  Florence.  The  Deea- 
merone  has  the  black  death  for  its  underplot, 
the  tellers  of  the  hundred  tales  being  seven 
ladies  and  three  gentlemen  who  had  quittM 
Florence  in  order  to  avoid  the  pestilence.  We 
learn  that  in  England  clerks  were  wanting  to 
fill  the  vacant  benefices,  and  that  a  multitude 
of  illiterate  persons  were  ordained  to  the  cure 
of  souls  after 'the  plague  had  devastated  the 
countiT.  It  was  noUc^  that  the  ancient  learn- 
ing and  piety  which  characterised  the  monasteries 
of  the  thirteenth  century  was  succeeded  by  a 
general  dissoluteness  and  ignorance  after  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth.  0:dbrd,  which  is  said 
to  have  counted  her  students  by  thousands 
before  the  visitation,  was  almost  deserted  after 
it.  The  evils  of  the  plague  must  have  been  hx 
more  serious  in  France,  where,  in  addition  to 
this  calamity,  a  furious  war  was  carried  on, 
not  only  between  the  competitors  for  the  French 
crown,  but  between  the  partizans,  firee  lances, 
and  condottieri,  whom  the  rival  monarchs 
summoned  to  their  banners,  and  permitted  to 
enrich  themselves  on  the  spoils  of  the  miserable 
people.  It  was  to  shake  off  this  intolerable 
misery  that  the  uprising  of  the  JAoarsmB  was 
vainly  attempted  in  1358.  The  peasantry  was 
everywhere  reduced  to  submission,  and  forcvil 
into  a  state  of  still  more  abject  servitude,  from 
which  indeed  they  escaped  ultimately  only  bv 
the  Bevolution  and  the  continental  war. 

The  English  labourer  was  more  fortunate. 
The  great  mortality  of  the  blade  death  im- 
mediately increased  the  wages  of  laboar 
[Laboxtbbbs,  Statute  of],  and  effected  a  revo- 
lution  in  the  tenure  of  land.  It  raised  the  priee 
of  all  those  articles  of  which  the  value  depends 
mainly  on  the  cost  of  production,  aa  dothing, 
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tools,  and  the  like,  without  affecting,  in  the  same 
degree,  those  of  which  the  quantity  is  not  ca- 
pable of  indefinite  increase,  but  for  which  the 
demand  is  so  considerable  as  to  render  a  rent  pos- 
sible from  the  laod  on  which  they  are  produced. 
Hence,  with  high  rates  of  labour,  low  prices, 
comparatiyelT  speaking,  of  food,  and  increasing 
prices  of  snch  commodities  the  money  value  of 
which  could  not  be  affected  in  the  least  by  any 
regralation,  rents  fell,  and  the  old  system  of 
farming  by  bailiff  was  too  unprofitable  to  be 
carried  on  any  longer. 

The  black  death  made  its  appearance  in  the 
seaports  of  Dorsetshire  on  the  Ist  of  August, 
1348,  and  travelled  slowly  west  and  north- 
wards, through  Somerset  and  Wilts,  to  Bristol 
To  check  its  progress,  Bristol  was  put  under 
quarantine,  but  the  precaution  was  ineffectual ; 
the  plague  spread  to  Oxford,  and  reached  Lon- 
don by  the  Ist  of  November.  On  the  1st  of 
Janimry  it  appeared  in  Norwich,  and  was  car- 
ried northwards  by  the  eastern  route,  which 
formed  the  chief  northern  highway  in  the 
middle  ages.  Later  in  the  year,  it  attacked  a 
Scotch  army,  which  had  made  an  inroad  into 
England  during  the  crisis.  The  invaders  were 
overtaken  by  it,  on  their  retreat,  in  the  forest 
of  Selkirk,  and  suffered  as  fully  '  by  the  foul 
death  of  the  English'  (an  oadi  which,  it  is 
said,  became  common  among  them)  as  the 
enemies  whom  they  had  assaUed  in  the  midst 
of  their  calamity. 

The  plague  passed  through  France  and  Ger- 
many, having  entered  Europe  by  Marseilles 
and  Avignon  in  the  summer  of  1348,  and 
reached  Poland  in  1349.  In  the  winter  of 
this  year  it  attacked  Sweden  and  Norway  by 
infection  from  England.  It  desolated  Kussia 
in  1351,  and  even  passed  on  westwards  to  Ice- 
land and  Greenland.  It  thus  took  the  circuit 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and,  unlike  most  plagues 
which  have  penetrated  into  the  Western  from 
the  Eastern  world,  was  checked,  it  seems,  for  a 
time  by  the  barrier  of  the  Caucasus.  It  broke 
out  afresh  in  Rome  in  1350,  in  consequence  of 
an  unwise  invitation  made  to  the  Catholic 
population  to  celebrate  a  jubilee  in  the  capital 
of  Christendom.  It  is  said,  that,  among  the 
changes  which  took  place  by  consequence  of  the 
convulsions  of  the  earth's  surface  which  ac- 
companied this  terrible  visitation,  vast  icebergs 
formed  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  effec- 
tually shut  out  that  country  from  Europeans 
for  centuries  afterwards. 

This  country  was  periodically  ravaged  by 
the  Levant  plague  for  hundreds  of  ^ears  after 
its  first  appearance.  The  last  time  m  which  it 
attacked  England  to  any  serious  extent  was  in 
the  well-known  pestilence  of  1663,  when  the 
greatest  weight  fell  on  London. 

There  was  abundant  reason  for  these  losses, 
whenever  an  endemic,  always  most  deadly  at 
its  first  appearance,  attacked  mediaeval  England. 
Nothing,  to  our  modem  notions  of  deanuness, 
could  have  been  so  effectual  a  hotbed  of  disease 
as  the  ancient  homes  of  England.  The  people  died 
by  myriads,  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  it ;  living 
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as  they  did  in  huts  built  of  clay  and  wattles, 
of  one  story  only,  unpaved  and  unglazed,  every 
condition  which  could  provoke  and  foster 
disease  was  present. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  losses. 
Numbers  given  by  chroniclers  are  never  trust- 
worthy. The  writer  has  looked  through  several 
documents  which  profess,  being  almost  con- 
temporaneous, to  give  the  numbers  who  perished 
in  several  localities ;  but  not  the  least  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  statements.  All  that  we 
really  know  is,  that  in  Englandi  at  least,  the 
plague  chiefiy  affected  the  poor. 

The  ravages  made  by  plague  and  famine  are 
rapidly  compensated.  Famine  always,  plague 
generally,  affects  the  weaker  and  less  capable 
members  of  the  community ;  and  the  population 
having  a  tendency  to  increase  up  to  the  means 
of  subsistence,  the  numbers  of  any  nation 
which  is  affected  by  either  of  these  calamities 
are  increased  in  greater  ratio  after  the  disease 
has  passed  away.  If  at  the  time  in  which  the 
plague  affects  the  commimity  the  loss  is  sudden 
and  great,  the  supply  of  labour  is  contracted, 
and  wages  suddenly  rise.  If  at  the  same  time 
the  standard  of  Uving  is  raised,  i.e.  if,  in 
other  words,  the  mass  of  labourers  will  not 
work  except  at  higher  rates,  or,  again,  abstain 
from  marriage  until  they  can  secure  such 
higher  rates,  the  condition  of  the  wage-takins 
classes  ma^  be  permanently  benefited,  and 
their  material  position  permanently  enhanced. 
This  was  the  case  in  a  notable  degree  after  the 
great  plague  of  1348. 
Pla^nef  OatUe.  [Musraik  ;  Bini>bbfb6T.1 
Plaid  (Gael,  plaide,  a  blanket).  A  striped 
or  variegated  cloth  much  worn  by  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland,  forming  a  prominent  part 
of  the  national  costume,  and  indicating,  by  its 
pattern  and  colour,  the  different  Scottish  elans. 
Plain  Cliaat.  A  term  in  ancient  eccle- 
siastical music  to  si^ify  the  chief  melody, 
which  was  confined  within  the  natural  sounds 
of  the  scale. 

Plaina  (Lat.  planus,  flat).  In  Geography, 
the  general  term  for  all  those  parts  of  the  diy 
land  which  cannot  properly  be  caUed  moun- 
tainous, and  which  compose  l^  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  earth's  surface,  f^lains  have  dif- 
ferent physical  appearances  according  to  their 
geographical  position,  and  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  each  have  procured  for  them  different 
names ;  thus  we  have  the  Stepfbs  of  Asia,  the 
Dbsebts  of  Africa,  the  Pampas  of  South 
America,  and  the  Pradubs  or  savannahs  of 
North  America. 

Plaintiff  (Lat.  planctus,  a  piaint  or  wail). 
In  Law,  one  who  brings  an  action  or  suit 
against  another. 

Plakoaine  (Gr.  vXcuc^f ,  flat).  A  native 
sub-arsenide  of  nickel,  occurring  in  tabular, 
attached,  and  sometimes  intenecting  ciystals, 
of  a  bronze-yellow  colour,  at  the  Jnngfer 
ndne,  near  Miisen,  in  Siegen,  Prussia 

Plan  (Lat.  planus, >2a^).  In  Architecture,  this 
word  is  applied  to  the  horizontal  section  of  the 
walls,  partitions,  staircases,  &&  of  a  building, 
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showing  the  disposition  of  the  ground  plot,  and 
of  the  upper  floors. 

Plan  of  Comparison.  In  Fortification, 
a  plan  of  the  fortress  and  surrounding  country, 
on  which  are  expressed  the  distances  of  the 
principal  points  from  a  horizontal  plane,  sup- 
posed to  pass  through  the  highest  or  lowest 
points  in  tne  survey.  This  imaginary  plane  is 
called  a  plane  of  comparison. 

Planaiia  (Lat.  planus).  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  Sterelmintha,  or  Parenchymatous 
Intestinalia  of  Cuvier,  which  do  not  inhabit  the 
interior  of  animal  bodies,  but  closely  resemble, 
in  their  organisation,  the  parasitic  species  of 
Trematode  Entozoa.  They  retain  the  super- 
ficial Tibratile  cilia,  and  lead  from  this  order 
to  the  Suctorious  Anellides,  or  leeches. 

Plane  (Lat  planus).  Li  Geometry,  a  sur- 
face without  curvature ;  or,  according  to  Eu- 
clid, it  is  a  surface  such  that  if  any  two  points 
whatever  in  it  be  joined  by  a  straight  line,  the 
whole  of  the  straight  line  will  be  in  the  surface. 

Plane  of  BelUadle*  In  Fortification,  a 
plane  supposed  to  pass  through  the  crest  of  a 
work,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  site. 

Plane  at  Znflnity.  The  plane  in  which 
we  may  conceive  the  infinitely  distant  points  of 
space  to  be  situated.  [Infdqtt.]  The  general 
equation  of  a  plane  is 

Ajr  +  By  +  C*  +  D«0, 
where  A,  B,  G,  D  are  constants,  of  which  the 
first  three,  being  inversely  proportional  to  the 
intercepts  on  the  co-ordinate  axes,  vanish  for 
the  plane  at  infinity,  and  leave  the  anomalous 
relation  D^^O,  which  must  be  r^;arded  as  the 
equation  of  the  plane  in  question. 

Plane  SaUinip*  In  Navigation,  the  art  of 
determining  the  ship's  place,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  she  is  moving  on  a  plane,  or  that 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  pluie  instead  of 
being  spherical.  This  method  of  finding  the 
ship's  place  is  by  the  solution  of  a  right-angled 
plane  triangle.  The  part  of  the  meridian 
between  the  ship  and  the  parallel  of  latitude 
through  the  place  to  which  the  ship  is  bound  is 
the  base,  the  part  of  the  intercepted  parallel  is 
the  perpendicular,  and  the  hypothenuse  is  the 
line  joining  the  two  places,  and  therefore  called 
the  distance ;  the  angle  between  the  base  and 
the  hypothenuse  is  the  course.  Of  these  four 
parts  any  two  being  given,  the  others  may  be 
found  by  the  common  rules  of  plane  trigono- 
metry.    [NA.VIOATION.] 

Plane  of  Bite.  In  Fortification,  the  gene- 
ral level  of  the  ground  on  which  a  work  is 
constructed,  whether  horizontal  or  inclined  to 
the  horizon. 

Plane  Table.  An  instrument  employed  in 
Land  Surveying,  by  means  of  which  a  plan  is 
made  on  the  spot,  without  any  protraction  or 
measurement  of  luigles.  It  consists  of  a  plane 
rectangular  board,  about  sixteen  inches  square, 
to  the  under  side  of  which  a  centre  is  attached 
with  a  ball  and  socket,  or  parallel  plate 
screws,  by  which  it  can  be  fixed  upon  a  staff- 
head  or  three-legged  stand,  and  set  horizontal 
by  means  of  a  circular  spirit  level.    A  compass- 
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box  with  a  magnetic  needle  is  screwed  into  one 
side  of  the  table,  to  indicate  the  bearings,  and 
to  enable  the  surveyor  to  set  up  the  instrameot 
at  a  new  station  parallel  to  the  position  which 
it  had  at  a  former  one.  A  brass  rule  or  index, 
with  a  sloping  edge,  and  having  perpendicular 
sight-vanes  erected  at  each  extremity,  com- 
pletes  the  apparatus. 

The  plane  table  is  used  as  foUows:  Two 
stations  are  selected  as  the  extremities  of  a 
base  line,  the  distance  between  them  beiiu; 
accurately  measured,  and  a  line  drawn  on  the 
paper,  representing  that  distance  according  to 
the  assumed  scale.  The  instrument  is  tht'n 
set  up  at  one  of  the  stations,  and  a  fine  needle 
or  pin  being  stuck  into  the  table,  at  one 
extremity  of  the  line  drawn  on  the  paper,  the 
edge  of  &e  index  is  brought  to  press  gently  on 
the  pin  and  coincide  with  the  line,  and  the 
table  turned  round  till  the  object  at  the  second 
station  is  bisected  through  the  sight-vanes ;  the 
table  is  then  clamped,  and  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  meridian  marited.  The  fiducial  edge 
of  the  index,  still  in  contact  with  the  nprigfat 
pin,  which  serves  as  a  centre,  is  then  direct€<l 
successively  to  all  the  difiTerent  objects  which 
have  been  selected  as  stations,  and  lines  drawn 
on  the  paper  in  the  direction  of  each.  This 
being  done,  the  table  is  removed  to  the  second 
station,  and  the  pin  placed  at  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  paper,  which  forms  a  second  cen- 
tre. The  edge  of  the  ruler  is  then  directed,  as 
before,  to  eadi  of  the  olgeets  which  were  ob- 
served from  the  first  station,  and  lines  drawn 
in  those  different  directions.  The  intersections 
of  the  lines  drawn  from  the  second  oentze  with 
those  drawn  firom  the  first,  mark  on  the  paper 
the  positions  of  the  observed  objects. 

The  plane  table  is  not  susceptible  of  great 
accuracy,  but  it  is  extremely  useful  in  forming 
a  sketch-map,  or  filling  up  the  details  of  a 
survey,  where  the  principal  points  have  been 
fixed  by  the  theodolite,  or  some  eqaivalent  in- 
strument.    [SUKVBTIMO.] 

Plane-tree.    [Plataitus.] 

Planera  (after  J.  S.  Planer,  a  German 
botanist).  A  family  of  Asiatic  and  North 
American  trees,  closely  related  to  'E^ma.  The 
timber  of  P.  Richardi,  the  Zelkona-tree,  is 
much  prized.  The  sapwood,  which  is  of  a 
light  colour  and  very  elastic,  is  used  for  the 
purposes  in  which  ash -timber  is  employed; 
while  the  heartwood,  which  occupies  two-think 
of  the  trunk,  is  reddish,  heavy,  and  when 
dry  exceedingly  hard:  hence  it  takes  a  good 
polish,  and  is  valued  for  making  domestic 
Aimiture. 

PlaneHle.  A  newly  described  phosphate 
of  alumina  with  oxides  of  copper,  and  iron, 
firom  Gumeschefsk  in  the  Ural,  vmere  it  occurs 
in  the  form  of  thin  crusts  coating  fissiires  m 
quartzite. 

Planet  {Qt.  iunhp  vAay^nft,  wandering 
star).  The  name  given  by  the  andent  Greeks 
to  those  bodies  which  constantly  change  their 
situation  in  the  heavens,  and  thus  appear  to 
wam^  among  the  constellations.  ThediacoTrry 
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of  satellites  and  periodic  comets  has  rendered 
it  necessary  to  adopt  a  more  precise  definition, 
in  order  to  indiyiduab'se  the  class  of  objects  to 
which  the  term  is  applied ;  and  accordingly 
modem  astronomers  understand  by  the  term 
planet  a  body  which  revolves  about  the  sun  in 
an  elliptic  orbit,  not  differing  greatly  from  a 
circle. 

The  number  of  planets,  including  the  earth, 
at  present  known  to  belong  to  the  solar  system, 
is  nine^-three.  Five  of  them — Mercury,  Venus, 
Mars,  «iupiter,  and  Saturn — have  been  known 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  astronomy ;  Uranus 
was  discovered  by  Sir  William  Herschel  in 
1781 ;  Neptune  by  Adams  and  Leverrier  in 
consequence  of  a  theoretical  indication  in  1846. 
Ceres,  one  of  a  group  of  which  eighty-five 
are  at  present  known,  was  discovered  by  Piazzi, 
at  Palermo,  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Most  of  these  last  and  Neptune  are  never 
visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances Uranus  may  be  discerned  without  a 
telescope ;  and  Mercuty,  though  it  appears  as 
a  large  star,  is  seldom  to  be  seen  (in  our  lati- 
tude at  least),  in  consequence  of  its  proximity 
to  the  sun. 

0/  the  apparent  Motions  of  the  Planets. — On 
watching  the  motions  of  any  of  the  conspicuous 
planets  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  their  change 
of  position  among  the  fixed  stars  becomes 
sufficiently  apparent,  even  without  the  aid  of 
an  instrument  to  measure  their  relative  dis- 
tances. Their  paths  deviate  little  from  that 
followed  by  the  sun  in  his  apparent  annual 
revolution  through  the  heavens;  but  their  mo- 
tions axe  exceedingly  irregular.  Sometimes 
they  advance  rapidly,  then  relax  in  their  speed, 
come  to  a  stop,  and  then  move  for  a  while  in 
an  opposite  direction.  Through  the  most  con- 
siderable part  of  their  orbits  they  move  like 
the  sun  from  west  to  east,  in  opposition  to  the 
apparent  diurnal  motion ;  their  course^  is  then 
said  to  be  direct.  When  it  lies  in  the  opposite 
direction,  their  motion  is  retrograde ;  and  be- 
tween each  change  from  the  one  direction  to  the 
other,  they  remain  for  a  few  days  atationary. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  direct  motion  pre- 
vails, and  the  planets  make  the  entire  circuit 
of  the  heavens.  These  phenomena,  which  are 
called  the  stations  and  retrogradations  of  the 
planets,  may  be  exhibited  in  the  following 

manner:  LetE 
0  represent  the 
ecliptic  deve- 
loped on  aplane 
surface:  the  path  of  a  planet,  found  by  laying 
down  its  observed  positions  with  reference  to 
the  ecliptic  from  day  to  day,  will  present  the 
appearance  of  the  zigzag  line  PQBS.  From 
P  to  Q  the  motion  is  direst,  but  becomes  slower 
as  the  planet  approaches  to  Q.  At  Q  it  is  sta- 
tionary; from  Q  to  B  retrograde;  at  B  again 
stationary;  from  B  to  S  direct,  and  so  on. 
Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  apparent 
motion ;  but  the  arcs  and  times  of  retrograda- 
tion  differ  greatly  in  respect  of  the  different 
planets. 
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Mercury  and  Venus  exhibit  phenomena  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  never 
appear  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens 
to  the  sun,  but  oscillate  about  the  sun  from 
side  to  side;  the  oscillations  of  the  former 
being  much  ouicker,  and  performed  in  a  much 
smaller  arc  than  those  of  the  latter.  The  dis- 
tance of  Venus  from  the  sun  never  exceeds  an 
arc  of  about  47^;  and  at  ite  greatest  distence 
the  planet  does  not  continue  above  the  horizon 
more  than  about  three  hours  after  sunset.  It-a 
brilliancy,  however,  is  such,  that  it  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  in  the  morning  several  hours 
after  the  sun  has  risen.  Mercury  never  recedes 
farther  from  the  sun  than  28^  20',  and  does 
not  appear  above  the  horizon  more  than  1  b. 
40  m.  after  sunset^  or  before  sunrise.  For 
these  reasons.  Mercury  and  Venus  were  re- 
garded by  some  of  the  ancient  astronomers  as 
satellites  of  the  sun,  and  supposed  to  describe 
orbits  round  that  luminary.  The  other  planets. 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  being  frequently 
seen  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  and  all  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  it,  were  supposed  to  have 
independent  motions. 

In  order  to  explain  and  represent  the 
apparent  motions  of  the  planets,  the  ancient 
astronomers  had  imagined  various  hypotheses, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  epicycles 
and  deferents,  invented  by  the  geometer  Apol- 
lonius;  and  adopted  by  Ptolemy,  after  whom 
it  was  called  the  Ptolemaic  Ststbm  of  the 
universe,  and  implicitly  believed  in  during 
many  centuries.  According  to  this  hypothesis, 
each  planet  moves  uniformly  in  a  small  circle, 
called  the  (picyele^  the  centre  of  which  is  carried 
along,  with  a  uniform  motion,  in  the  circum- 
ference of  another  large  circle,  called  the  dc' 
ferentf  which  has  the  earth  at  its  centre. 
[Epicyclb.]  By  supposing  the  velocity  of  the 
planet  in  its  epicycle  to  be  greater  than  that 
with  which  the  centre  of  the  epicycle  is  carried 
alonff  the  deferent^  and  by  assigning  proper 
relations  between  the  lengths  of  the  radii  of 
the  epicycles  and  deferent  circles  (their  absolute 
lengths  are  immaterial),  the  apparent  geocentric 
motions  may  be  represented  with  all  the  exact* 
ness  of  which  the  ancient  observations  ad- 
mitted. Ptolemy  placed  the  earth  at  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  and  nearest  to  it  the  moon. 
Next  to  the  moon  was  Mercurv,  then  Venu^, 
then  the  sun;  after  which  followed  in  order 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn ;  the  distance  of  the 
three  last  being  arranged  according  to  their  re- 
spective periods  of  revolution;  it  being  natural 
to  suppose  that  those  which  required  the  longest 
time  to  complete  their  periods  must  revolve  in 
the  widest  circles.  At  the  present  day,  and 
familiar  as  we  now  are  with  the  true  nature  of 
the  celestial  motions,  this  complicated  system 
appears  abundantly  absurd ;  but  it  should  be 
recollected  that  Ptolemy  possessed  no  means  of 
forming  any  accurate  notions  of  the  distances 
of  the  planeto:  he  was  unacquainted  with  the 
alternate  increase  and  diminution  of  their  ap- 
parent diameters,  with  the  phases  of  Venus, 
and  all  the  other  information  afforded  by  the 
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telescope;  in  shorty  he  knew  of  no  phenomenon 
which  could  not  be  reconciled  to  his  theory; 
and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  regarded 
his  sjBtem  of  epicycles  and  deferents  in  any 
other  light  than  a  mere  hypothesis,  by  means 
of  which  the  celestial  motions  could  be  reduced 
to  calculation. 

All  the  apparent  irregularities  of  the  planet- 
ary moTements  are  got  rid  of  at  once  by  re- 
ferring them  to  the  sun  as  a  centre,  instead 
of  the  earth.  This  great  step  in  theoretical 
astronomy  was  made  by  Ck>pemicu8,  who  first 
demonstrated  that  all  the  phenomena  were 
explicable  in  the  simplest  manner  by  supposing 
the  sun  to  be  placed  at  the  common  centre  of 
the  planetary  motions,  and  ascribiug  to  the 
earth  a  double  motion ;  namely,  a  diurnal 
rotation  about  its  axis,  and  an  annual  revo- 
lution about  the  sun.  On  this  hypothesis,  which 
produced  no  fruit  when  put  forth  by  Arbt- 
archus  of  Samos  [HKUocEirrBic  StstbmI,  but 
the  truth  of  which  has  been  established  by  a 
multitude  of  different  considerations,  the  sta- 
tions and  retrogradations  of  the  planets,  and  all 
the  geocentric  appearances  which  so  much  per- 
plexed the  ancient  astronomers,  become  simple 
consequences  of  relative  motion.  In  order  to 
illustrate  this,  let  us  consider  the  appearances 
which  must  result  from  the  combined  motions 
of  the  earth  and  an  inf trior  planet;  i.e.  a 
planet  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the  earth  is. 

Let  S  be  the  sun,  A  B  C  D 
the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and 
ah  cd  that  of  Mercury, 
,  both  moving  in  the  same 
direction,  or  in  the  order  of 
the  letters.  Suppose  A  to 
be  the  position  of  the  earth, 
and  a  that  of  Mercury  at 
its  greatest  eastern  elon- 
A  a  is  a  tangent  to  the 
the  earth  advances  from  A 
towards  B,  and  the  planet  from  a  towards  6, 
the  angle  of  elongation  S  A  a  will  continue  to 
diminish,  till  the  earth  arrives  at  a  certain 
point  6,  when  the  planet  is  at  h  in  the  same 
straight  line  with  the  earth  and  the  sun,  the 
angles  A  S  B  and  a  S  6  described  by  the  earth 
and  the  planet  being  proportional  to  the  re- 
spective mean  angular  motions.  In  this  situ- 
ation the  planet  is  said  to  be  at  its  inferior 
conjunctiotu  When  the  earth  has  passed  B, 
the  planet,  which  travels  in  its  orbit  with 
a  more  rapid  angular  motion  than  the  earth, 
will  begin  to  appear  on  the  western  side  of 
the  sun,  and  the  angle  of  elongation  continue 
to  increase,  till  the  planet  arrives  at  c,  and 
the  earth  at  C,  where  the  visual  line  is  again 
a  tangent  to  the  orbit.  The  angle  of  elon- 
gation has  now  attained  a  second  time  its 
maximum  value,  and  from  this  point  will 
continue  to  decrease,  till  it  vanishes  alto- 
gether when  the  earth  arrives  at  D  and  the 
planet  at  </,  the  three  points  D  6  and  d  being 
in  the  same  straight  line.  The  planet  is  now 
at  its  superior  conjunction  and  beyond  the  sun. 
Soon  after  this  the  planet  reappears  on  the 
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eastern  side  of  the  sun ;  and  the  angle  of  elon- 
gation continues  to  increase  till  tJie  planet 
comes  round  to  e,  and  the  earth  arrives  at  £, 
where  the  line  E  « is  again  a  tangent  to  the 
orbit.  The  earth,  the  planet,  and  the  son  have 
now  precisely  the  same  relative  sitoationa  in 
respect  of  each  other  as  they  had  when  the 
earth  was  at  A  and  the  planet  at  a,  so  that  the 
series  of  changes  will  here  recommence  and 
proceed  in  the  same  order  as  l>efore.  The 
mtervals  after  which  these  phenomena  occur 
may  be  easily  computed  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  periods  of  revolution  of  the  earth  and  the 
planet,  and  of  the  proportion  of  the  radii  of 
their  respective  orbits,  which  is,  moreover, 
known  immediately  from  the  observed  angle  of 
greatest  eloneation  S  A  a ;  for,  since  S  a  A 
is  a  right  angle,  we  have  S  A  to  S  a  as  radios 
to  the  cosine  of  8  A  a :  that  is,  the  radius  of 
the  planet's  orbit  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
earth's  orbit  multiplied  by  the  cosine  angle  of 
greatest  elongation. 

From  the  preceding  figure,  it  is  easy  to  soe 
how  the  phenomena  of  the  stations  and  retro- 
gradations  must  arise.  At  the  point  6,  where 
the  planet  is  at  its  inferior  conjunction,  the 
earth  and  planet  are  both  moving  in  the  same 
direction ;  but,  as  the  planet  is  moving  faster, 
it  will  leave  the  earth  behind  it;  and  the 
apparent  motion,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  will 
be  the  same  as  if  the  planet  stood  still,  and 
the  earth  moved  in  a  contrary  direction,  with 
a  velocity  equal  to  the  difference  of  their  rela- 
tive motions*  The  apparent  motion  of  the 
planet  is  therefore  contrary  to  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun  amongst  the  stars,  and  con- 
sequently retrograde.  At  the  superior  con- 
junction d^  the  planet  and  earth  are  moving  in 
opposite  directions  in  respect  of  the  line  D  d ; 
the  relative  motion  is  therefore  the  same  as  if 
the  planet  stood  still,  and  the  earth  was  moving 
in  its  proper  direction  with  a  velocity  equal  to 
their  united  motions :  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  planet  in  this  situation  is  therefore  direct. 
At  the  points  of  greatest  elongation,  a  and  r, 
the  planet  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
of  vision,  A  a  or  0  c,  and  the  earth  perpen- 
dicular (nearly)  to  that  line;  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  planet  at  those  points  is  therefore 
direct  But  since  it  is  direct  at  a  and  c,  and 
retrograde  at  6,  there  must  be  a  point  between 
a  and  b,  and  another  between  b  and  c,  where 
the  apparent  motion  is  neither  direct  nor 
retrogrllde,  i.e.  where  the  planet  appears 
stationary.  The  problem  of  determining  the 
stationary  points  is  one  of  pure  geometxy,  and 
very  easily  resolved  when  the  orbits  are  sup- 
posed to  be  circular,  and  the  motions  unifomi; 
but,  in  the  case  of  elliptic  orbits  and  unequable 
motion,  it  is  considerably  more  complicated. 
The  stationary  points  of  Mercury  are  variable 
from  15®  to  20^  of  elongation  from  the  sun ; 
those  of  Venus  are  about  29°.  Mercury  con- 
tinues to  retrograde  about  twenty-two  davf, 
Venus  about  forty-two. 

The  apparent  motions  of  the  tujKrior  planet?, 
or  those  which  are  at  a  greater  distance  from 
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the  sun  than  the  earth  is,  are  explained  with 
equal  facility.  As  their  orbits  embrace  that 
of  the  earth,  thev  are  not  confined  to  certain 
limits  of  elongation  from  the  sun,  but  appear 
at  all  distances  from  it,  eyen  in  the  directly 
opposite  quarter  of  the  heayens.  When  they 
are  in  conjunction^  they  are  situated  beyond 
the  sun,  in  the  same  plane,  yerticalwith  regard 
to  the  ecliptic,  with  the  sun  and  earth ;  and 
when  the  earth  comes  between  them  and  the 
sun,  they  are  said  to  be  in  oj^posUion,  All  the 
superior  planets,  when  in  opposition,  and  for 
some  time  before  and  after,  appear  to  hare  a 
retrograde  motion ;  but  the  extent  of  the  arc 
of  retrogradation,  the  time  during  which  the 
motion  is  retrograde,  and  the  yelodty,  are  yery 
different  in  respect  of  the  different  planets. 
Mars  continues  to  retrograde  about  73  days, 
Jupiter  121,  and  Saturn  138. 

Phases  of  the  Planets.— It  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  Copemican  theory,  that  the 
planets,  supposing  them  to  be,  like  the  earth, 
round,  opaque  bodies  illuminated  by  the  sun, 
must  exhibit  phases  like  the  moon,  according 
to  the  angles  under  which  the  illuminated  half 
of  their  surfaces  is  seen  from  the  earth.  When 
yiew^  through  the  telescope,  this  is  found  to 
be  the  case  with  Mercury  and  Venus,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  also  with  Mars ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  phase  is  in  erery  case  exactly  such 
as  is  determined  k  priori,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  planet  is  seen  by  the  reflectea  light  of 
the  sun.  Let  S  be  the  sun,  £  the  earth,  and 
V  Venus,  in  different  positions  of  her  orbit. 
When  the  planet  is  at  its  superior  conjunction 
a,  the  whole  of  its  illuminated  surface  is  seen 
from  the  earth,  and  it  consequently  exhibits  a 


the  yisible  surface  wiU  be  contained  between  4r 
and  n,  so  that  the  disc  will  appear  to  be 
gibbous,  but  can  neyer  appear  as  a  crescent. 
Distances  and  Periodic  Times  of  the  Planets. — 
Practical  astronomy  furnishes  yarious  methods 
of  determining  the  distances  of  the  planets 
from  the  sun  in  terms  of  the  earth's  distance, 
and  the  times  in  which  they  complete  their 
revolutions.    It  has  already  been  stated,  that 
the  distances  of  Mercury  and  Venus  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  earth  by  observing 
the  angle  of  greatest  elongation.    In  the  case 
of  a  superior  planet,  an  approximation  to  the 
relative  length  of  the  radius  vector  (the  line 
which  joins  the  planet  with  the  sun)  may  be 
obtaineid  by  observing  the  angular  velocity  of 
its  apparent  retrogradation  about  the  time  when 
it  is  in  opposition.    Thus,  conceive  E  e  to  be  a 
small  portion  of  the  earth's 
orbit  described  in  a  given 
interval  of  time,  a  day,  for 
example,  and  M  m  to  be 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  orbit  of  Mars 
described  in  the  same  interval,   the    planet 
being  near  the  opposition.    Join  em,  and  draw 
en  parallel  to  SM.    As  seen  from  e,  Mars 
will  appear  to  have  retrograded  from  n  torn; 
therefore  the  angle  nemia  given  by  observation, 
and  consequently  its  complement  m  «  £  becomes 
known  (for  the  arc  E  e,  being  very  small,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  straight  Une).    Now,  in  the 
triangle  e  S  E,  right-angled  at  E,  the  angle  at 
S  is  given,  being  the  angle  described  by  the 
radius  vector  of  the  earth  in  the  given  interval ; 
consequently  the  angle  S  «  E  becomes  known, 
and  hence  also  8  e  m.    Supposing,  therefore. 


the  periodic  time  of  Mars  to  be  known,  the  arc 
round  disc.  At  the  points  of  greatest  elonga-  M  m,  or  the  angle  M  S  m,  will  be  given ;  and 
tion,  b  and  6,  one  half  only  of  the  illuminated  ,  therefore  mS  e,  which  is  its  difference  from 
hemisphere  is  visible,  and  it  therefore  appears  ,  E  S  «,  becomes  known.  In  the  triangle  Setn, 
half-mooned  at  these  points.    At  cy  the  inferior   we  have  therefore  given  the  two  angles  Sein 

conjunction.thedark   and  « S  m,  and  consequently  also  the  third 


side  is  turned  di 
s  rectly  to  the  earth, 
i/^  and  it  is  conse- 
quently invisible. 
Between  a  and  6, 
the  planet  will  there- 
fore appear  gibbous  (i.e.  more  than  the  half 
full) ;  and  between  b  and  c  it  will  appear  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  like  the  moon  in  its 
first  or  last  quarter.  The  phases  of  Mercury 
are  precisely  similar.  With  respect  to  the 
superior  planets,  the  absence  of  phases  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  their  great  distances 
•  from    the    sun  in    comparison    of 

the  earth's  distance.  l<et  S  be 
the  sun,  E  the  earth,  and  M  Mars. 
It  is  evident  that,  as  the  earth  goes 
round  in  its  orbit,  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  the  enlightened  hemisphere, 
m  X  n,  will  be  visible  when  the 
earth  is  at  £,  or  in  such  a  position 
^>dk^  that  the  angle  S  £  M  is  a  right 
^r  angle.  Suppose  a  line,  therefore,  to 
be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  planet  perpen- 
dicular toE  M,  and  intersecting  the  surface  in  jt, 
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angle  emS,  whence  the  triangle  is  given  in 
species,  and  the  ratio  of  S  « to  S  m  is  determined. 
But  S  m  is  the  distance  of  Mars  from  the  sun, 
which,  therefore,  is  determined  in  terms  of  the 
radius  vector  of  the  earth. 

The  method  of  finding  the  planet's  distance, 
which  has  just  been  described,  requires  that 
the  periodic  time  be  previously  known.  There 
are  yarious  methods  of  determining  the  periodic 
time,  independently  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
distance  of  the  planet  from  the  earth.  One  of 
the  most  convenient  consists  in  depending  on  a 
minute  motion  of  the  node,  and  which  in  a 
general  view  of  the  subject  may  be  disregarded. 

Another  and  more  convenient  method  of 
finding  the  period  of  a  superior  planet  consists 
in  determining,  from  the  observations  of  a  few 
consecutive  days,  the  exact  time  at  which  it  is 
in  opposition  to  the  sun.  At  this  instant  the 
longitude  of  the  planet  is  180°,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  opposition  it  passes  the  meridian  twelve 
hours  after  the  sun.  The  interval  between  two 
successive  returns  to  the  opposition  is  the 
synodic  period  of  the  planet ;  this  differs  very 
considerably  from  the  sidereal  period,  but  the 
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latter  is  easily  deduced  from  it.    Let  E  and  J 
J  bo  the  positions  of  the  earth 

and  Jupiter,  when  Jupiter  is  in 
opposition.  The  next  opposition 
will  take  place  after  the  earth 
has  made  a  complete  revolution, 
together  with  a  certain  arc  E  e, 
which  we  shall  call  x,  corre- 
pponding  to  Jupiter's  angular  motion  in  the 
interval.  Now  the  number  of  days  between 
the  two  oppositions,  or  the  synodic  period,  is 
known  :  call  this  366  + 1 ;  then  the  time  in 
which  the  arc  £  «  or  or  has  been  described 
becomes  t  days.    We  have  therefore 

366  :  t  ::  360^  :  x; 

whence  x,  or  the  angle  J  S^,  is  known.  But,  if 
p  denote  the  sidereal  period,  we  shall  have 

X  :  860°  ::  t  :pj  and  therefore  ^« On 

X 

account  of  the  orbits  not  being  exactly  circular, 
these  intervals  are  not  quite  equal ;  but  by 
taking  the  average  of  a  considerable  number  of 
observed  oppositions,  the  inequalities  disappear, 
and  the  mean  synodic  periods  (and  conse- 
quently the  sidereal  perioas)  are  obtained  with 
the  utmost  accuracy. 

Relations  between  the  Periods  and  Distances. — 
On  comparing  the  columns  giving  the  periods 
and  distances  of  the  planets  in  the  following 
table,  the  idea  of  a  certain  relation  between  the 
periods  and  distances  cannot  fail  to  suggest 
itself,  as  they  both  increase  in  a  tolerably 
regular  progression  (the  small  planets  between 
Macs  and  Jupiter  being  left  out  of  the  question), 
though  the  periods  increase  in  a  much  more 
rapid  proportion  than  the  distances.  Jupiter, 
for  example,  is  five  times  more  distant  from 
the  Sim  than  the  earth  is,  but  his  period  is 
nearly  twelve  times  that  of  the  earth.  Kepler, 
the  great  founder  of  physical  astronomy, 
undertook  to  investigate  the  analogy;  and, 
alter  a  most  laborious  comparison  of  the 
numbers  (and  their  various  powers)  repre- 
senting the  periodic  times  and  the  mean 
distances  of  the  six  planets  known  in  his 
age,  discovered  this  most  remarkable  law: 
*  That  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  any 
two  planets  are  to  each  other  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  dis- 
tances from  the  sun.'  [Ebpleb's  Laws.] 
Taking,  for  example,  the  earth  and  Mars, 
whose  periods  are  respectively  366*266  and 
666'979  days,  and  distances  in  the  proportion 
of  1  and  1*6237,  it  will  be  found  that 
(366-266)«  :  (686-979)«  ::  1  :  (1-6237)*,  very 
nearly.  Nor  is  this  merely  an  empirical 
relation,  deduced  from  observed  facts,  but  not 
referable  to  any  known  cause:  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  law  of 
gravitation,  and  pregnant  with  important 
consequences.  From  its  being  observed  in 
the  planetary  system,  it  follows  that  all  the 
planets  are  bocues  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
earth,  and  that  they  are  all  acted  upon  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  solar  attraction 
(modified  only  by  the  distance),  which  alone 
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determines  their  periods,  and  retains  them  in 
their  orbits. 

Real  Dimensions  of  the  Planetary  Orbits.^ 
Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  relative 
distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  determine  what  these  distances 
actually  are  in  terms  of  some  measure  with 
which  we  are  familiarly  acquainted.  In  con- 
sequence of  Kepler's  law  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  periods  and  distances,  if  the  real 
dimensions  of  any  one  orbit  be  ascertained, 
those  of  all  the  other  orbits  will  be  found 
immediately  when  the  periodic  times  of  the 
planets  are  respectively  known.  In  fact, 
the  dimensions  of  the  orbits  having  been 
already  stated  in  terms  of  that  of  the  earth,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  find  the  earth's  distance 
from  the  sun,  in  order  to  find  the  respective 
distances  of  all  of  them.  Now,  to  find  the 
earth's  distance  from  the  sun  is  the  same  tiling 
as  to  find  the  sun's  horizontal  parallax,  that 
is  the  angle  which  the  radins  of  the  earth 
would  subtend  if  seen  from  the  sun ;  for  the 
determination  of  that  angle  gives  the  relation 
between  the  earth's  distance  and  its  semi- 
diameter,  which  is  known  from  the  actual 
measurement  of  degrees  of  the  terrestrial 
meridian.  Of  the  various  methods  which 
astronomers  possess  of  determining  the  sun's 
horizontal  parallax,  the  most  accurate  is  that 
which  depends  on  observations  of  the  transits 
of  Venus  over  the  sim's  disc ;  a  phenomenon, 
however,  of  very  rare  occurrence,  so  that  the 
method  can  very  seldom  be  practised. 

When  Venus  is  at  her  inferior  conjunction, 
and  at  the  same  time  veiy  near  one  of  her 
nodes,  the  planet  will  be  projected  on  the 
disc  of  the  sun ;  and  through  the  efiTect  of  her 
proper  motion,  combined  with  that  of  the  earth, 
will  be  seen  as  a  black  spot  to  pass  over,  or 
transit,  the  soUr  disc,  describing  a  chord  which 
will  be  referred  to  different  positions  on  tlm 
disc  by  observers  stationed  at  different  points 
on  the  earth's  surface.  Let  £  be  the  earth,  V 
Venus,  S  the 
sun,       and 

CD  a  por-  • 

tion  of  Ve- 
nus's  orbit, 
described 

while  she  is  transiting  the  sun's  disc  Suppose 
A  and  B  to  be  the  two  opposite  extremities  of 
the  earth's  diameter,  which  is  perpendicular  to 
the  ecliptic:  a  spectator  at  A  would  see  the 
centre  of  Venus  projected  on  the  sun's  disc  at 
a,  and  describing  in  her  successive  poddons 
the  chord  a!  aet*\  while  a  spectator  placed  at 
B  would,  at  the  same  instant,  see  her  projected 
on  the  disc  at  6,  and  describing  the  chord 
V  hU*.  Now  it  is  evident  that  if  uere  be  any 
means  of  measuring  the  distance  between  the 
two  chords  cl  of'  and  kf  V,  or  the  line  a  b,  that 
distance  will  give  the  sun's  horizontal  parallax ; 
for  the  two  triangles  AVB  and  a\b  being 
similar,  a  6  is  to  A  B  as  a  V  to  A  V,  or  as  the 
distance  of  Venus  from  the  sun  is  to  the  dis- 
tance of   Venus  from  the  earth.      But    the 
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relatiyo  distances  of  the  earth  and  VenuB 
.from  the  snn  are  known;  therefore  the  ratio 
of  a  y  to  A  V  is  known,  and  consequently  that 
of  a  6  to  AB.  This  ratio  is  that  of  68  to  27, 
or  2^  to  1  (very  nearly);  therefore  the  distance 
a  6  as  seen  from  the  earth  is  2J  times  greater 
than  A  B  as  seen  from  the  sun,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  equal  to  5  times  the  sun's 
horizontal  parallax.  The  whole  difficulty  of 
the  problem,  therefore,  consists  in  determining 
the  distance  of  the  two  chords  d  a"  and  b*  Ir^ 
or  their  relatiye  positions  on  the  sun's  disc, 
from  which  their  distance  can  be  deduced. 
One  of  the  best  ways  of  accomplishing  this  is 
to  note,  with  great  accuracy,  &e  instants  at 
which  Venus  enters  and  emerges  from  the 
solar  disc,  so  as  to  obtain  the  exact  time 
occupied  in  the  transit ;  for  the  relative 
motion  of  Venus  being  accurately  known, 
the  time  occupied  in  Uie  transit  gives  the 
length  of  the  chord  described ;  and  the  sun's 
apparent  diameter  being  also  known,  the  arcs 
cut  off  by  ai  of*  and  V  o"  are  thus  found,  and 
the  difference  between  the  versed  sines  of 
t^ose  arcs  is  evidently  the  distance  between 
the  chords,  or  the  line  ah.  The  problem, 
howerer,  is  rendered  much  more  complicated 
by  the  earth's  rotation,  and  other  circum- 
stances here  neglected,  of  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  take  account  in  a  general 
explanation. 

The  transit  of  Venus  which  took  place  in 
1769,  was  the  occasion  of  the  first  of  the  cele- 
brated voyages  of  Captain  Cook  to  Otaheite. 
It  was  observed  at  Otaheite,  at  Wardhus  in 
Norway,  at  Ciganeburg,  and  Kola  in  Lapland ; 
at  Petersbuig,  Paris,  California,  Hudson's 
Bay,  &c.  The  general  result  of  all  the  obser- 
vations, as  discussed  by  Encke,  gave  the  sun's 
horizontal  parallax  equal  to  8'5776".  Hence, 
the  sun's  distance  is  given  in  terms  of  the 
earth's  radius  by  the  proportion 

edn  ^'bn&*  :  radius  ::  radios  of  earth  :  son's  distance ; 

whence,  on  reducing  the  radius  of  a  circle  to 
seconds,  we  have  the  sun's  distance 

360  X  60  X  60 


8-5776  X  2  X  314159 

=  24,047  terrestrial  radii.  Assuming  the  earth's 
semidiameter  [Earth]  to  be  4,000  miles  in 
round  numbers,  the  sun's  distance  from  the 
earth  will  therefore  be 

24,047  X  4,000  »  96.188,000, 

or  about  ninety-six  millions  of  English  miles. 
Now-a-days,  however,  we  are  no  longer  so 
entirely  dependent  upon  a  transit  of  Venus  as 
we  were,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  sun's  dis- 
tance, as  stated  above,  requires  to  be  notably 
diminished.  Several  independent  investiga- 
tionsgo  to  show  that  a  correction  should  be 
applied  to  the  sun's  parallax  as  determined  by 
Bessel,  equivalent  to  the  breadth  of  a  human 
hair  viewed  at  the  distance  of  125  feet:  a  small 
alteration  truly,  but  one  which  reduces  the  sun's 
distance  some  three  millions  of  miles,  and  of 
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course  the  distances  of  the  planets  in  pro- 
portion.    [Sun.] 

This  application  of  the  transits  of  the  inferior 
planets  to  the  important  purpose  of  determining 
the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth  was  first 
pointed  out  by  James  Gregory,  in  his  Optica 
^romota,  published  in  1663.  Those  of  Venus 
recur  after  intervals  of  113  years;  but  as 
Venus  returns  to  her  coi\junction  at  nearly  the 
same  point  of  her  orbit  in  about  eight  years, 
and  the  difference  of  her  latitude  at  two  suc- 
cessive conjunctions  amounts  only  to  20"  or  24', 
which  is  less  than  the  sun's  diameter,  it  will 
generally  happen  that  two  transits  take  place 
within  eight  years ;  the  first  before  the  planet 
has  passed  the  node,  and  the  second  after  the 
passage  of  the  node.  But  three  transits  cannot 
take  place  within  16  years;  hence,  after  two 
transits  have  occurred  within  8  years,  another 
cannot  be  expected  before  105,  that  is,  113—8 
years,  and  may  not  happen  until  fkSter  121 
years.  The  two  last  transits  took  place  in 
1761  and  1769 ;  the  next  two  will  take  place 
in  1874  and  1882 ;  after  which  there  will  not 
be  another  till  2004.  By  reason  of  the  small 
distance  of  Mercuiy  from  the  sun,  the  differ- 
ence between  his  horizontal  parallax  and  that 
of  the  sun  cannot  be  so  accurately  ascertained : 
and  hence  the  transits  of  that  planet,  though 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  those  of 
Venus,  cannot  be  employed  with  such  certainty 
in  determining  the  sun's  parallax. 

Having  found  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun  in  terms  of  a  known  unit,  the 
mean  distances  of  all  the  other  planets  from 
the  sun,  the  ratios  of  which  to  that  of  the 
earth  were  given  above,  may  be  expressed  in 
the  same  terms.  They  can  be  found  from  the 
accompanying  table  by  multiplying  by  either 
unit  of  distance. 

Inclination  and  Nodes  of  the  Hanetary  Orbits, 
— ^The  planes  of  the  planetair  orbits  are  in- 
dined  to  each  other  under  different  angles, 
and,  in  determining  the  circumstances  of  a 
planet's  motion,  one  of  the  first  steps  to  bo 
taken  is  to  fix  the  situation  in  space  of  the 
plane  in  which  it  moves.  For  this  purpose,  it 
is  necessary  to  refer  it  to  some  other  plane 
whose  situation  is  assumed  to  be  known.  The 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  that  to  which  we  na- 
turallv  refer  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system, 
and  the  line  of  the  equinoxes  is  taken  as  the 
origin  of  angular  reckoning  in  that  plane. 
Hence,  to  determine  the  position  in  space  of 
the  plane  of  a  planet's  orbit,  we  must  determine 
its  mdination  to  the  ecliptic,  and  the  position 
of  the  line  in  which  it  intersects  the  ecliptic 
with  respect  to  the  line  of  the  equinoxes,  ijet 
8  be  the  sun,  P  N  B  the  orbit  . 
of  a  planet,  and  p  N  Q  the 
projection  of  that  orbit  on  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  intersect- 
ing the  line  of  the  equinoxes 
S  Q  in  Q ;  then  Q  is  the  point 
from  which  the  longitudes  are  reckoned,  N  is 
the  node,  S  N  the  line  of  the  nodes,  or  line  in 
which  the  plane  of  the  orbit  intersects  the 
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ecliptic,  the  angle  Q  S  N  the  longitude  of  the 
node  as  seen  from  the  sun,  and  F  N  j>  the  in- 
clination of  the  orbit.     If  B  be  supposed  to  be 
on  the  south  side  of  the  ecliptic,  and  P  on  the 
north  side,  and  the  planet's  motion  to  be  in 
the  direction  R  P,  tneji  N  is  the  ascending 
node.    The  place  of  the  node  is  determined  by 
observing  the  planet  when  its  latitude  is  very 
nearly  equal  to  nothing;  and  the  equinoctial 
point  Q  being  known,  the  geocentric  longitude 
of  the  node  (the  angle  formed  by  drawing 
straight  lines  from  Q  and  N  to  the  earth)  is 
determined  by  observation ;  whence  there  are 
sufficient  data  for  computing,  by  a  trigonome- 
trical process,  the  heliocentric  longitude  Q  S  N, 
and  aUo  the  inclination  VS  p.    The  places  of 
the  nodes  are  not  absolutely  fixed.    Li  conse- 
quence of  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  planets 
to  each  other,  they  have  a  slow  retrograde 
motion  in  respect  of  the  fixed  stars.     The  in- 
clinations are  also  subject  to  a  slight  variation, 
but  so  small  as  to  amount  at  most  to  a  few 
seconds  in  a  century.     Hence,  in  mentioning 
the  longitudes  of  the  nodes,  and  the  inclinations 
of  the  orbits,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  epoch  to 
which  the  values  refer.   In  the  table  on  the  oppo- 
fiite  page  the  values  correspond  to  Jan.  1, 1800. 
We  find  that  while  the  mi\jor  planets  revolve 
in  planes  not  widely  differing  from  that  of  the 
earth,  some  of  the  orbits  of  the  minor  planets 
are  largely  inclined,  and  on  this  account^  as  well 
as  in  their  great  eccentricity,  resemble  oometa. 

The  ancients  gave  the  name  of  zodiac  to 
that  sone  of  the  heavens  within  which  the 
planets  were  observed  to  move,  and  which, 
consequently,  had  a  breadth  of  14^,  or  twice 
the  inclination  of  the  orbit  of  Mercury.  As 
the  inclinations  of  many  of  the  minor  planets 
are  greater  than  that  of  Mercury,  they  traverse 
the  heavens  lyins  outside  the  zodiac,  and  hence 
have  been  n^msS.  extra-zodiacal  planets. 

Figures  of  the  Planetary  Orbits, — When  the 
inclination  of  a  planet's  orbit  and  the  situation 
of  the  line  of  the  nodes  have  been  determined, 
the  radius  vector  of  the  planet,  at  any  instant^ 
may  be  computed  in  terms  of  the  sun's  distance 
from  the  earth,  from  the  planet's  latitude  and 
longitude  found  by  a  single  observation.  By 
computing,  therefore,  the  values  of  its  radius  vec- 
tor at  a  great  many  different  points  of  the  orbit, 
and  laying  down  each  on  paper  at  the  proper 
angle  of  elongation  round  the  sun,  the  form  of 
the  orbit  which  the  planet  describes  will  be  as- 
certained. A  few  observations  of  this  sort  will 
show  that  the  radius  vector  varies  in  length, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  orbit  is  eccentric. 
This  fact  was  known  from  the  time  of  Hippar- 
chus  ;  but  the  true  form  of  the  planetary  orbits 
was  not  discovered  till  Kepler  found,  by  a 
laborious  computation  of  the  distances  of  Mars 
at  its  oppositions,  from  the  observations  of 
Tycho  Brahe,  that  the  orbit  of  that  planet  is 
an  ellipse.  He  subsequently  found  the  same 
thing  to  be  true  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  other  planets  then  known ;  and  hence 
established  the  first  of  those  important  laws 
respecting  the  planetarv  motions  which  still  go 
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bv  his  name,  viz.  that  the  orbits  of  all  the 
planets  are  ellipses,  of  which  the  sun  occupies 
one  of  the  foci.     [Kbplsb's  Laws.] 

The  same  observations  which  show  the  orbit 
to  be  an  ellipse  will  also  serve  for  the  deter- 
mination of  its  eccentricity,  which  is  half  the 
difference  between  its  greatest  and  least  dis- 
tances.   The  only  element  which  then  requires 
to  be  known,  in  order  to  fix  the  path  described 
by  the  planet  in  space,  is  the  position  of  the 
orbit  on  its  plane,  or  the  situation  of  its  tiaos- 
verse  axis  with  re^)ect  to  the  line  of  the  equi- 
noxes.   Let  APB  be  the  prcgectio&  of  an 
orbit  on  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  AB  its  transverse       K 
axis,  and  S  Q  the  line  of  the 
equinoxes,  S  being  the  focus 
occupied  by  the  sun.    The 
point  A  is  the  perihdion  of 
the  orbit,  and  B  the  apheUon ;     -^ 
the  line  A  B  is  the  line  of  the  apsidta ;  and  the 
position  of  A  B  with  respect  to  S  Q  will  be 
known  by  means  of  one  of  the  angles  Q  S  A  or 
Q  S  B,  which  are  respectively  the  longitudes  of 
these  points.    In  modem  tables,  the  angle 
Q  S  A,  or  longitude  of  the  perihelion,  is  that 
whose  value  is  given.    The  eccentricities  of  all 
the  planets  are  subject  to  a  Terr  small  secular 
variation :  the  line  of  the  apsides  is  also  in  a 
state  of  continual  but  slow  revolution,  so  that 
the  perihelia  are  gradually  shifting  their  places 
on  tne  planes  of  the  orbits.    In  the  case  of  all 
the  planets  excepting  Venus,  the  motion  of  the 
line  of  the  apsides  is  direct ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  motion  of  the 
planet  in  its  orbit.    The  perihelion  of  Venus, 
referred  to  the  fixed  stars,  moves  in  a  contrary 
direction.    The  accompanying  table  shows  the 
eccentricities  and  longitudes  of  the  perihelia 
of  the  different  Janets. 

Motion  of  the  Planets  in  their  Orbits. — ^When 
the  six  elements,  the  numerical  values  of 
which  are  given  in  the  annexed  table,  viz.  the 
mean  distance  and  periodic  time ;  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  orbit ;  the  longitude  of  the  node ; 
the  eccentricity,  and  longitude  of  the  perihe- 
lion ;  have  been  determined  for  each  planet, 
it  will  be  possible  to  compute  the  position  of 
a  planet  in  its  orbit,  provided  we  know  the  law 
according  to  which  the  planet  moves  at  every 
point  of  the  orbit,  and  also  the  instant  of 
time  at  which  it  occupies  any  given  point. 
The  moUon  in  the  ori)it  is  given  by  the 
second  of  EepWs  laws;  vis.  *The  areas 
described  by  the  radius  vector  are  propQO^ 
tional  to  tne  times  employed  in  describiDg 
them.'  Thus,  if  the  planet  has  moved  from  A 
to  P  (see  the  preceding  figure),  or  the  ladiua 
vector  S  P  has  describe  the  area  A  8  P  in  the 
time  t,  and  the  area  A  Bp  in  the  time  f\  then 
tit  i\  sector  PSA:  sector  o  S  A  The  ptro- 
blem  which  proposes  to  find  tbe  point  P,  or  the 
angle  ASP  (which  is  called  the  true  anomaly), 
from  the  condition  that  the  area  ASP  shiall 
be  to  the  whole  ellipse  as  the  given  time  in 
which  A  P  is  descnbfd  is  to  the  time  of  a 
whole  revolution,  is  important  in   practical 
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astronomy,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Kbplbb's 
Problem. 

Magnitudes  and  Rotations  of  the  Planets. — 
When  the  planets  are  examined  through  power- 
ful telescopes,  they  are  seen  to  be  round  bodies, 
having  measurable,  and  eren  considerable, 
apparent  diameters.  The  distance  of  a  planet 
bemg  known,  if  the  Tisual  angle  subtended  by 
its  diameter  be  measured  by  the  micrometer, 
the  real  magnitude  of  its  diameter  will  hvi  dis> 
covered.  In  this  manner  it  is  found  that  all  the 
planets  are  incomparably  smaller  than  the  sun, 
though  some  of  them  are  vastly  larger  than  the 
earth.  The  diameter  of  Jupiter,  for  instance, 
is  eleven  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth. 
That  of  Saturn  is  little  less  considerable. 
The  surfaces  of  the  larger  planets  are  seen 
to  be  diversified  by  dark  patches  or  spots, 
from  the  attentive  observation  of  which  it  is 
found  that  they  resemble  the  earth  in  having  a 
rotation  about  their  own  axes.  Mars  revolves 
about  its  axis  in  nearly  the  same  time  as  the 
earth:  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  less  than  half 
that  time.  Of  the  rotation  of  Mercury, 
Venus,  Uranus,  and  Neptune,  nothing  is  yet 
certainly  known ;  that  of  the  second  named 
has  often  been  given,  but  modem  observations 
have  not  confirmed  it ;  Mercury  is  too  brilliant, 
and  Uranus  and  Neptune  too  far  away,  to 
enable  the  movement  of  their  surface-markings 
to  bo  observed.  The  small  planets  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter  are  so  small  and  indis- 
tinctly seen,  that  their  diameters  cannot  be 
accurately  measured,  and  their  periods  of 
rotation  are  unknown.  Pallas,  considered  to 
be  the  largest  of  them,  was  supposed  by  Sir 
William  Herschel  to  have  a  diameter  of  only 
eighty  English  miles. 

Telescopic  observation  of  the  planets  within 
our  reach  has  not  only  informed  us  of  their 
real  diameters  and  the  elements  of  their 
rotation,  but  has  revealed  to  us  much  of  their 
physical  constitution.  Thus,  as  is  more  fully 
described  in  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  va- 
rious bodies,  we  know  that  Mars  is  an  earth  in 
miniature  with  lands  and  seas,  clouds  and  winter 
snows  like  our  own ;  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
arc  also  enveloped  in  atmospheres  in  which  cur- 
rents are  continually  at  work;  and  that  Venus 
also  may  much  resemble  our  own  planet  Thus 
we  have  in  them  at  all  events  some  terrestrial 
life  conditions,  though  others  depending  upon 
Mars,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table, 
are  widely  different.  Nor  are  we  now  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  existence  of  phases  for  our 
knowledge  that  the  planets,  like  the  moon, 
receive  their  light  from  the  sun,  for  spectrum 
analysis  has  demonstrated  that  all  the  lines  in 
the  solar  spectrum  are  present  in  the  planetary 
spectra  plus  other  absorption  lines,  telling  us  of 
absorption  produced  by  the  planets'  atmo- 
spheres. [Mabs.]  The  speculations  on  the 
sun's  constitution  now  going  on  will  doubtless 
throw  much  light  upon  planetary  physics,  and 
possibly  connect  the  appearances  and  life  con- 
ditions of  a  planet  much  more  intimately  with 
the  quantity  of  original  heat  retained  at  any 
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given  epoch,  than  has  hitherto  been  d<Hie.  In 
the  same  manner  geological  investigations  will 
prove  a  valuable  aid  to  planetary  astronomy. 

The  force  which  retams  the  planets  in  their 
orbits  is  the  attraction  of  the  sun :  and,  if  they 
were  acted  upon  by  no  other  force,  the  laws  of 
Kepler  woula  be  accurately  observed,  and  the 
elements  of  their  orbits  would  remain  invari- 
able. But  each  planet  exercises  an  attracting 
force  on  every  other,  in  consequence  of  which 
their  motions,  though  principally  obedient  to 
the  predominating  influence  of  the  snn,  are 
affected  by  a  number  of  forces  of  which  the 
intensities  and  directions  are  perpetually 
changing.  Hence  all  the  elements  of  the 
orbits,  their  magnitudes  and  forms,  their  incli- 
nations to  the  ecliptic,  and  their  positions  in 
their  planes,  are  in  a  state  of  constant  oscil- 
lation; fluctuating,  however,  between  certain 
mean  values  from  which  they  never  greatly 
depart.     [Gbavitatton  ;  PbbtubbationJ 

Hypothesis  of  lAq>laee,  respecting  the  Forma- 
tion of  the  Planetary  System. — Ijie  motion  of 
the  planets  in  elliptic  orbits,  and  the  relation 
between  their  periods  and  distances,  are  neces- 
sary consequences  of  the  law  of  gravitation 
which  prevails  throughout  the  universe ;  but 
the  solar  system  presents  several  remarkable 
phenomena  of  which  gravitation  fSails  to  give 
any  account,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
the  effect  of  accident,  and  which  lead  almost 
irresistibly  to  the  condusion  that  all  the  bodies 
which  belong  to  it  have  had  a  common  origin, 
and  been  formed  under  the  agency  of  the  same 
mechanical  laws.  All  the  planets  as  well  as 
satellites,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  move  in 
the  same  direction,  from  west  to  east.  The 
orbits  of  all  the  large  planets  are  situated  very 
nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  and,  so  &r 
as  has  been  discovered,  they  all  revolve  about 
their  axes  in  the  same  direction,  also  from  west 
to  east.  To  account  for  these  phenomena, 
Laplace  has  hazarded  the  speculation  that  all 
the  planets  and  satellites  hare  had  their  origin 
in  the  solar  atmosphere,  which  he  supposes  to 
have  extended  beyond  the  orbits  of  toe  most 
distant  planets,  and  to  have  undergone  a  pro- 
gressive contraction  by  the  radiation  of  heat 
into  the  stellar  spaces.  Now — as  the  solar 
atmosphere  partakes  of  the  sun's  rotation  about 
his  axis,  and  in  fact  may  be  regarded  as  part 
of  his  mass — in  proportion  as  its  limits  are  con- 
tracted by  cooling,  the  rotatory  motion  must 
increase,  according  to  a  well-known  principle 
of  mechanics;  ana  the  centrifugal  force  thua 
becoming  greater,  the  point  or  limit  at  which  it 
is  balanced  by  gravity  approaches  nearer  the 
centre.  Supposing;  therefore,  the  atmosphere 
to  have  extended  to  this  limit  at  any  epoch,  it 
must,  in  cooling,  have  abandoned  the  molecules 
situated  there  and  at  the  different  limits  8uc> 
cessively  produced  by  the  increased  velocity  of 
the  sun's  rotation.  This  effect,  however,  would 
only  take  place  at  the  equator;  for  on  the 
parallels  of  latitude  the  centrifugal  would  not 
equal  the  attractive  force.  Thus,  fonea  of 
vapours  would  continue  to  be  abandoned  at  the 
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equator ;  and  if  the  condensation  of  the  mole- 
cules  of  these  zones  continued  without  any 
disunion  taking  place,  the  matter  would,  in  the 
long  run,  form  a  solid  or  liquid  ring,  circulating 
about  the  sun  in  the  plane  of  his  equator.    But 
the  uniformity  which  would  be  necessary  for 
the  production  of  this  effect,  both  in  all  the 
parts   of  the  zone  and  in  the  cooling,  must 
render  such  a  phenomenon  extremely  rare.    In 
fact,  the  ring  of  Saturn  is  the  only  mstance  of 
it  in  the  planetary  system.  In  almost  every  case 
each  zone  of  vapours  must  have  been  broken 
up  into  numerous  masses,  which,  moving  with 
nearly  the  same  velocities,  would  continue  to 
circulate  about  the  sun,  nearly  at  the  same 
distances.  These  separate  masses  would  assume 
the  spheroidal  form,  with  a  motion  of  rotation 
in  the  same  direction  as  their  revolving  motion ; 
in  short,  they  would  become  so  many  planets  in 
the  state  of  vapour.    But  if  any  one  of  them 
was  considerably  larger  than  the  rest,  it  would 
iinally  by  its  attraction  unite  all  the  others 
about  its  centre ;  and  thus  the  zone  originally 
abandoned  would  be  transformed  into  a  single 
spheroidal  mass  of  vapours,  circulating  about 
the  sun.    This  latter  case  must  have  been  the 
most  common.    An  instance,  however,  of  per- 
manent separation  occurs  in  the  group  of  small 
planets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

Conceiving  the  planet  to  have  been  detached 
from  the  solar  atmosphere  in  the  manner  now 
described,  the  further  cooling  would  occasion  a 
nucleus  to  be  formed  at  its  centre  which  would 
progressively  increase  by  the  condensation  of 
the  vapours  surrounding  it.  The  condition  of 
the  planet  would  now  perfectly  resemble  that 
of  the  sun,  and  consequently  similar  results 
would  follow  from  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
densation. Hence  the  formation  of  the  satel- 
lites from  the  atmospheres  of  the  planets,  as 
the  planets  are  formed  from  that  of  the  sun. 

This  hypothesis  of  Laplace  does  not  explain 
the  origin  of  the  comets,  which  we  now  know 
ure  small  aggregations  of  matter  excessively 
diffused,  with  an  incandescent  gaseous  nucleus. 
Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
hypothesis  (and  each  successive  discovery 
renders  it  more  probable),  it  must  be  allowed 
the  merit  of  assigning  a  mechanical  cause  for 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of 
the  universe,  without  invoking  the  aid  of  any 
other  force  than  that  of  gravity — a  property 
which  belongs  to  matter  in  every  form.  The 
accompanying  table,  contributed  bv  Mr. 
Lockyer  to  7%«  Heavens,  from  whicn  it  is 
borrowed,  gives  the  various  planetary  elements 
as  they  have  been  most  recently  determined. 
For  further  information  the  articles  on  the 
various  planets  should  be  referred  to.  [Astbo- 
nout;  S^telutb;  Stab;  Sun.] 
VlaaetSf  MCinor.  [Asteroids.] 
Planetarlmii.  A  machine  for  exhibiting 
the  relative  motions  of  the  planets,  and  their 
positions  in  respect  of  the  sun.     [Orbbbt.I 

PlaD«tary  Astronomy.    That  branch  of 
astronomy  which  treats  of  Plaxbts  [which  see]. 
Vlanetary  ITobalQe.    [Nebula.] 
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Plaabiir  Maoblno*  A  tool  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  perfectly  plane  face  to 
iron,  stone,  or  wood.  Such  engines  consist^ 
for  the  most  part,  of  cutters  moving  horizon- 
tally, or  with  a  rotary  motion,  fixed  in  a  frame 
carried  over  the  substance  to  be  operated  upon. 
A  good  description  of  the  best  varieties  of 
planing  engines  is  a  desideratum  in  scientific 
literature ;  but  a  notice  of  some  varieties  of  them 
is  given  in  the  English  Encydopadia^  division 
*  Arts  and  Sciences,'  voL  vi. 

PlaalpeniiatMi  (Lat.  planus,  fiat;  penna, 
a  feather).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Neuro- 
pterous  insects,  comprehending  those  which  have 
flat  wings,  of  which  the  inferior  pair  almost 
equal  the  superior  ones,  and  are  simply  folded 
underneath  at  their  anterior  margin.  The 
antennae  are  multiarticulate,  much  longer  than 
the  head,  without  being  subulate  or  styliform. 
The  maxillary  palps  are  usually  filiform  or 
somewhat  thicker  at  the  extremity,  shorter 
than  the  head,  and  composed  of  from  four  to 
five  joints.  The  ant-lions  (MyrmeUon)  and 
termites  are  examples  of  this  tribe. 

Planiapbore*  A  projection  of  the  sphere 
and  its  various  circles  on  a  plane.     [Pbojbc- 

TION.] 

Plank  (Ger.  planke,  Fr.  planche,  6r.  irX^). 
In  Architecture,  a  board  more  than  nine  inches 
in  width. 

Plankinff  or  Skin  of  a  Ship.  The  co- 
vering of  thick  plank  bolted  longitudinally  on 
the  ribs  and  floor-timbers.  A  similar  planking 
is  fastened  within.  Each  line  of  planking  is 
denominated  a  stralcs;  and  different  parts  of 
the  bottom  and  sides  bear  different  names,  as 
black-strakes,  wales,  thkkstuff,  battom-plank, 
&c. 

Plano-ooncawe.  In  Optics,  a  lens  which 
is  plane  on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other. 
Plano-convex  is  a  lens  plane  on  one  side  and 
convex  on  the  other.     [Lbms.] 

Planorbia  (Lat.  planus,  and  orbis,  an  orb), 
A  genus  of  marsh  snails,  so  called  from  the 
form  of  the  shell,  which  is  that  of  a  flattennl 
orb,  arising  from  the  volutions  being  coiled  on 
the  same  plane.  Many  species  of  this  genus 
are  common  in  Britain. 

Plant  (Lat.  planta).  In  Natural  History, 
one  of  the  objects  of  which  the  yegetable 
kingdom  is  composed.     [Botakt.] 

Plantaffonot.  The  surname  of  the  kings 
of  England  from  Henry  II.  to  Richard 
m.  inclusive.  The  name  is  derived  from 
their  device  of  a  sprig  of  broom,  or  plants  de 
genet,  the  stoiy  of  its  origin  being  that  the 
carl  of  Anjou,  the  first  of  the  race,  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  was  scourged 
with  broom-twigs,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Plantagenista  (literally,  a  hroom-ttoig),  which 
his  descendants  retained. 

PlantaffO  (Lat.).  A  genus  of  dwarf  herba- 
ceous plants  representing  the  order  Planta- 
ginacea,  several  species  of  which  are  native 
weeds ;  the  fruit  spikes  of  one  of  these,  P. 
Tnajor,  are  much  sought  after  by  bird  fanciers 
as  food  for  small  cage-birds. 
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Plantain  (Lat.  planta^o,  plantagtnis). 
This  name,  which  is  the  common  designation 
of  the  species  of  Plantaao,  is  also  applied  to 
the  MusaparadisiacaAndsapientum,  important 
tropical  fruits,  also  called  Bananas,  which  are 
little  different  from  each  other,  and  have  been 
cultiyated  from  the  most  remote  times  in  warm 
climates  (e.  g.  subtropical  Asia,  America,  Africa, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans),  for  the  sake  of  their  fruits,  which  they 
produce  in  enormous  quantities,  with  very  little 
attention.  There  are  several  varieties,  all  more 
or  less  mawkish  and  viscid  in  the  ripe  state,  for 
the  starch  that  abounds  in  the  unripe  fruit 
becomes  converted,  as  it  ripens,  into  mucilage 
and  sugar.  They  are,  however,  highly  nutridous, 
and  serve  as  the  staple  food  of  a  large  number  of 
the  human  race.  Though  less  nutritious  than 
wheat  or  potatoes,  yet  the  space  occupied  by  their 
culture,  and  the  care  required,  are  so  very  much 
less,  that  Humboldt  has  calculated  the  produce 
of  these  plants  compared  to  that  of  wheat  as 
133  to  1,  and  to  that  of  potatoes  afi  44  to  1. 

The  specific  name,  parciduiaca,  was  given 
under  the  supposition  that  the  fruits  of 
the  Plantain  were  the  Forbidden  Fruit  of 
the  book  of  Genesis  (ii.  17).  When  Plantain 
stems  are  cut  down  or  decay  after  the  formation 
of  the  fruit,  new  suckers  are  sent  up  from  below, 
which  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  produce 
fruit  in  their  turn.  Each  bunch  of  fruit  weighs 
from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds,  and  upwards.  The 
abundance  and  nutritive  properties  of  the  fruit 
are  not  the  only  qualities  which  give  these  plants 
their  value.  Their  leaves  serve  as  thatch  for 
houses,  and  for  other  domestic  purposes ;  and 
some  parts  are  used  medicinally  in  cases  of 
dropsy,  and  as  an  external  application  to  bums 
and  ulcers. 

Plantain  meal  is  obtained  by  powdering  the 
dried  fruit ;  it  is  very  nutritious,  as  it  contains 
not  only  starch,  but  protein  or  flesh-tbrming 
material.  The  fruits  of  the  Plantain  are  stated 
by  chemists  to  be  most  nearly  allied  in  com- 
position and  nutritive  value  to  the  potato,  and 
the  Plantain  meal  to  rice.  The  natives  of 
many  parts  of  India  live  almost  entirely  on 
Plantains  or  Bananas,  and  the  stems,  laden 
with  fruit,  are  exhibited  at  wedding  festivities, 
as  symbols  of  plenty.  The  expressed  juice  is 
in  some  countries  made  into  a  fermented 
liquor,  and  the  young  shoots  are  eaten  as  a 
vegetable.     [Musacks.] 

Plantation.  A  piece  of  ground  planted  with 
trees,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  timber  or 
coppice  wood.  In  new  countries  not  generally 
cultivated,  and  more  especially  in  warm  cb- 
mates,  the  term  'plantation  is  applied  to  land 
employed  in  the  culture  of  the  more  important 
crops ;  such  as  the  sugar-cane,  coffee,  pepper, 
cotton,  &;c.  In  Britain  it  is  exclusively  applied 
to  lands  planted  with  trees  or  shrubs. 

Plantigrades  (Lat.  planta,  the  tole  of  the 
foot ;  gradior,  I  march).  The  name  of  a  tribe 
of  Carnivorous  MammalB,  comprehending  those 
which  apply  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the 
sole  to  the  ground  in  progressive  motion. 
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Planting.  The  art  of  forming  plantations 
of  trees ;  also  the  art  of  inserting  plants  in  the 
soil  by  the  spade,  dibble,  trowel,  or  by  other 
means  in  use  in  agriculture  and  gaxdening. 
[  Abbobicultubb.  ] 

PlasUnff  (Fr.  plisser,  to  plait).  A  mode 
of  repairing  or  mooifying  a  hedge  by  bending 
down  a  portion  of  the  shoots,  cutting  them  half 
through  near  the  ground,  to  render  them  more 
pliable,  and  twisting  them  among  the  upright 
stems,  BO  as  to  render  the  whole  effective  as  a 
fence,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  all  the 
branches  alive.  For  this  purpose  the  branches 
to  be  plashed,  or  bent  down,  must  not  be  cut 
more  than  half  through,  in  order  that  a  sufficient 
portion  of  sap  may  riae  up  from  the  root  to  keep 
alive  the  upper  part  of  the  branches.  Where 
hedges  are  properly  formed  and  kept,  they  can 
very  seldom  require  to  be  plashed;  but  this 
mode  of  treating  a  hedge  is  most  valuable  in  the 
case  of  hedges  abomuOng  with  hedgerow  trees, 
when  from  neglect^  or  from  any  other  cause, 
the  hedge  has  become  of  irregular  growth. 

Planma  (Gr.).  The  fluid  of  the  blood  in 
which  are  suspended  the  red  partieles,  to 
which  its  colour  is  due ;  it  consists  of  serum, 
holdinff  fibrin  in  solution.  It  is  sometimes 
called  liquor  sanguinis. 

Plasma  (Or.  an  image).  In  Minerali^,  a 
slightly  translucent  kind  of  Chalcedony,  used 
by  the  ancients  as  a  gem  for  engraving 
upon.  It  is  of  a  grass-green  or  leek-green 
colour,  sprinkled  with  yellow  and  whitish 
specks,  and  possesses  a  glistening  or  waxy 
lustre.  It  is  found  among  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
and  is  also  procured. in  India  and  China, 
on  Olympus,  at  Schwarzwald  near  Baden,  and 
Hauskopf  near  Oppenau. 

Plaster.  In  Pharmacy,  a  compound,  gene- 
rally of  oxide  of  lead  and  olive  oil,  for  exter- 
nal application. 

Plaster  of  Parts.  Gypsum,  or  sulphate 
of  lime,  commonly  termed  Pl^stbb  Stomb,  and 
found  abundantly  near  Paris,  and  in  tins 
country  at  Chellarton  in  Derbyshire^  and 
Newark  in  Nottinghamshire. 

Plaster  Stone.  A  term  applied  to  several 
varieties  of  gypsum,  or  hydrated  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  originally  to  that  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris.  When  heated  to  about  300^, 
they  lose  about  twenty  per  oent^  of  water  and 
falf  into  a  white  powder  [Plastbb  of  Pabis], 
which  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  water  soon 
solidifies,  and  is  largely  used  for  taking  casts 
from  busts,  figures,  and  other  ornaments ;  it  is 
also  the  basis  of  Hucoo  and  seoffliola  or  arti- 
ficial marble. 

Plasters  (Or.  i/nrXaarpop,  Qer.  pflaster,  Fr. 
plAtre).  Cements  manufactured  of  gypsum  or* 
sulphate  of  lime.  When  burnt  at  a  low  heat 
this  substance  is  not  decomposed  like  ]ime> 
stone,  but  merely  parts  with  its  water  of  solidi- 
fication. It  is  then  converted  into  a  white 
powder,  absorbing  water  greedily  and  again 
solidifying.  The  powder  produced  is  the  com- 
mon plaster  of  Paris.  Combined  with  alum 
during  the  process  of  calcination,  Ksem^s  eemtnt 
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is  obtained.  It  dries  more  slowly  than  com- 
mon plaster,  but  is  much  harder,  of  a  less 
opaque  white,  and  is  more  durable.  Reburnt 
with  borax  and  other  substances,  still  harder 
and  finer  cements  are  made. 

Mastio  (Gr.  irAao-ruc^,  sc.  rixv^  from 
vAdfTtf-of,  I  form).  In  Sculpture,  that  which 
can  be  modelled,  as  clay,  &c. 

Flastlo  Claj.  A  clay  capable  of  being 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  bncks  or  pottery 
of  a  coarse  kind.  The  name  is  giyen  to 
the  middle  group  of  the  lowest  division  of 
the  tertiaries  in  England,  well  developed  near 
London,  and  immediately  underlying  the  beds 
called  London  clay.  There  are  corresponding 
beds  in  Paris  known  by  the  same  name  {Argile 
piasHque). 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  at  Wool- 
wich, the  beds  called  Woolwich  beds  include 
the  plastic  clay,  and  some  mottled  clays,  sands, 
and  pebbles.  Generally  the  London  clay  has 
entirely  masked  the  true  condition  of  the  rock, 
but  it  here  escapes  from  its  trammels,  and 
approaches  the  surface  in  a  distinct  and 
characteristic  form. 

Plastron.  The  plate  forming  the  under  side 
of  the  shell  of  Cheionian  reptiles  is  so  called. 

Platanist  (Lat  platanista).  A  name  ap- 
plied by  Pliny  to  a  fish  in  the  rirer  Ghinges, 
having  a  snout  and  a  tail  like  a  dolphin,  but 
much  larger.  In  modem  Zoology,  it  is  the 
generic  appellation  of  the  Gangetic  dolphin 
(Platanista  gangetied), 

Plataaiui  (Lat. ;  Gr.  irAircvos).  The  only 
genus  of  the  order  Platanaceat  a  group  now 
referred,  on  account  of  its  simple  carpel,  rather 
to  the  Urtical  than  to  the  Amental  alliance,  in 
which  it  formerly  stood.  The  species  of  Pla- 
ianus,  known  as  Plane-trees,  are  lofty  trees 
with  massive  trunks,  from  which  the  bark 
annually  scales  off,  leaving  a  smooth  surface. 

The  Oriental  Plane-tree,  P.  orientalis,  so 
common  in  the  parks  and  plantations  of  this 
country,  grows  from  seventy  to  ninety  feet 
high,  and  forms,  when  stancUng  separately,  a 
majestic  object  The  wood  is  used  in  tiie 
Levant  and  in  Asia,  in  carpentry,  joineiy,  and 
cabinet-making,  and  is  said  to  make  beautiful 
furniture  on  account  of  the  smoothness  of  ita 
grain,  and  its  susceptibility  of  receiving  a  high 
polish.  P.  acfrifolia,  the  tree  commonly  grown 
as  P.  oecidentalis,  is  as  large  and  magnificent 
as  the  Oriental  Plaine,  the  trunk  having  been 
known  to  attain  a  diameter  of  more  than  thir- 
teen feet.  The  wood  in  seasoning  becomes  of 
a  dull  red  colour,  and  although  used  in  carpen- 
try, it  is  not  much  esteemed.  P.  raeemosa,  the 
Califomian  Plane,  has  a  wood  preferable  to 
that  of  P.  occidentaliSf  as  it  is  much  harder 
and  more  durable,  as  well  as  less  liable  to 
warp. 

Platband  (Fr.  plate  bande).  In  Archi- 
tecture, a  square  mouldingprojecting  less  than 
its  height  or  breadth.  Tne  fillets  between 
the  flutes  of  a  column  are  sometimes  called,  im- 
properly, by  this  name,  which  is  also  sometimes 
used  to  denote  the  lintel  of  a  door. 
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Plate  (Ger.  platte,  Gr.  wAor^y).  In  Archi- 
tecture, a  piece  of  timber  lying  horizontally  on 
a  wall  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  ends  of 
girders,  joists,  rafters,  &c. 

PiATB.  The  name  usually  given  to  gold 
and  silver  wrought  into  articles  of  household 
furniture.  For  the  regulations  under  which  the 
manufacture  of  plate  is  carried  on,  see  the 
Com.  Diet, 

Plata  OlaM.    [Glass.] 

Plateaux.  In  Physical  Geography.  [Tablb 
Lakds.] 

Platen*    In  Printing.    [Prbss.] 

Platftnm  (Fr.  plateforme,  ItaL  piatta  forma). 
In  Architecture,  a  plane  surface,  lying  level,  of 
any  materials,  for  the  reception  of  the  foun- 
dations of  a  building,  or  for  the  piers  of  a 
bridge;  also  a  level  scafiblding  raised  above 
the  ground  for  a  temporary  purpose. 

Platfobx.  In  Artillery,  the  floor  on  which 
a  piece  of  ordnance  is  placed.  Platforms  should 
be  level  transversely,  and  have  a  gentle  in- 
cline from  the  rear  to  the  fronts  to  check  recoil, 
and  to  fitcilitate  the  running  up  of  guns. 

Platform  mraviron.  In  Artillery,  a  car- 
riage on  four  wheels,  fitted  for  the  transport  of 
guns,  mortars,  traversing  platforms,  or  other 
heavy  stores. 

Plattng*.  The  art  of  covering  copper  and 
other  metals  with  silver  or  gold :  it  is  effected 
in  various  ways.  Sometimes  the  silver  is  at- 
tached to  and  rolled  out  with  the  copper  by 
pressure ;  sometimes  the  one  metal  is  precipi- 
tated from  its  solutions. upon  the  other;  and 
manufacturers  have  lately  availed  themselves 
of  electro-chemical  decoqiposition  for  the  pur- 
pose.    [VOLTATYPB.] 

Plattnlridinm.  An  alloy  of  platinum  and 
iridium  found  with  platinum  in  small  silver- 
white  rounded  grains  in  the  Ural,  Brazil,  JEc 

Plattnnm  (Span,  platina).  A  metal  of  a 
white  colour,  exceedingly  ductile,  malleable,  and 
difficult  of  fusion.  It  is  one  of  the  heaviest  sub- 
stances known,  its  specific  gravity  being  21*5. 
It  undergoes  no  change  from  air  or  moisture, 
and  is  not  attacked  by  any  of  the  pure  acids  ; 
it  is  dissolved  by  cldorine  and  nitromuriatic 
acid,  and  is  oxidised  at  high  temperatures  by 
pure  potassa  and  lithia.  It  is  found  chiefly  in 
South  America  and  in  the  Uralian  Mountains, 
usually  in  small  grains  of  a  metallic  lustre,  as- 
sociated or  comUned  with  palladium,  rhodium, 
iridium,  osmium,  and  ruthenium,  and  with 
copper,  iron,  lead,  titanium,  chromium,  gold  and 
silver ;  it  is  also  conmionly  mixed  with  alluvial 
sand.  The  particles  are  seldom  so  large  as  a 
small  pea,  but  sometimes  lumps  have  been 
found  varying  from  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  to 
that  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  In  1S26,  it  was  first 
discovered  in  a  «em  associated  with  gold  by 
Boussingault,  in  the  province  of  Antioquia,  in 
South  Anierica.  When  a  perfectly  clean  surface 
of  pUtinum  is  presented  to  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  gas,  it  has  the  extraordinarf 
property  of  causing  them  to  combine  so  as  to 
form  water,  and  often  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
1  render  the  metal  red  hot :  spongy  platinum^  as 
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it  is  nsnally  called,  obtained  by  heating  the  am- 
monio-chloride  of  platinum,  is  most  effective  in 
producing  this  extraordinary  result ;  and  a  jet 
of  hydrogen  directed  upon  it  may  be  inflamed  by 
the  metal  thus  ignited,  a  property  which  has 
been  applied  to  the  construction  of  convenient  in- 
struments for  procuring  a  light.  This  is  a  good 
illustration  of  what  has  been  termed  catcdytic 
action.  The  atomic  weight  of  platinum  is  about 
98-56.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  nitromuriatic 
solution  by  sal  ammoniac,  which  throws  itdowii 
in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder,  composed  of  bi- 
chloride of  platinum  and  sal  ammoniac.  For  a 
long  time  bars  of  platinum  were  only  obtained 
by  a  process  suggested  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  in  which 
the  spongy  platinum  was  compressed  and  the 
grains  made  to  adhere  by  weloing  at  a  white 
heat.  It  has  hitely  been  made  by  intensely 
heating  the  fusible  alloy  of  lead  and  platinum 
in  a  chalk-lime  furnace  by  the  oi^-hydrogen  or 
oxy-coal-gas  flame.  The  impurities  are  thus 
driven  off,  and  the  fused  platinum  is  then  cast 
into  ingots.  In  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1862,  a  mass  of  platinum  thus  prepared  was 
exhibited  weighing  230  lbs.,  and  valued  at 
3,840/. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  belonging  to 
platinum  and  its  associates,  which  deserve 
notice,  in  reference  to  their  atomic  weights  and 
their  specific  gravities,  and  which  hava  led  to 
their  division  into  two  groups  of  three  each, 
as  follows : — 


0p>  w^» 

atom.wt 

Platinum .     .    . 

.    .    2116 

98-66 

Iridium     .     .    . 

.    .    2116 

98-56 

Osmiam    .     .    . 

.     .     21-40 

99-41 

Palladium     .    . 

.    .     11-8 

53-24 

Bhodinm  .     .    . 

.    .     120 

6216 

Ruthenium    .    . 

.     .     11-3 

62-11 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  specific  gravities 
and  atomic  weights  of  the  first  group  are  al- 
most identical ;  as  also  are  those  of  the  second 
group,  the  specific  gravities  and  atomic  weights 
of  which  are  almost  precisely  one-half  of  those 
of  the  first  group. 

The  resistance  of  platinum  to  heat  and  che- 
mical agents  renders  it  a  valuable  article  in 
the  laboratory,  and  utensils  of  it  upon  a  large 
scale  are  employed  in  some  manufactures,  more 
especially  in  those  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Platonio  Bodies.  The  five  regular  geo- 
metrical solids,  so  called  because  they  were 
treated  of  or  described  by  Plato.  They  are 
the  tetrahedron,  the  hexahedron,  the  octahedron, 
the  dodecahedron  and  the  ioosahedron.  Besides 
these  five,  there  can  be  no  other  solids  bounded 
by  like,  equal,  and  regular  plane  figures,  and 
whose  solid  angles  are  all  equal. 

WlmtonUun.  The  philosophy  of  Plato.  The 
leading  characteristic  of  the  mind  of  Plato  is 
its  comprehensiveness.  This  quality  discovers 
itself  equally  in  the  form  in  which  his  philo- 
sophy is  communicated,  and  in  that  philosophy 
itself.  The  form  is  that  of  the  dialogue.  The 
JHalogiies  of  Plato  are  at  once  vivid  representa- 
tions of  Athenian  life  and  character,  and  con- 
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stituent  parts  of  a  system  of  universal  philo- 
sophy ;  the  harmonious  productions  of  a  genius 
which  combined  the  dramatic  imagination  with 
the  scientific  intellect  in  a  degree  which  has 
never  before  nor  since  been  equalled.  It  is  in 
this  circumstance  that  we  must  seek  alike  for 
the  influence  which  Plato's  writings  have  ex- 
erted, and  for  the  difficulty  of  rightly  appre- 
hending their  meaning.  What  has  been  said 
of  history  in  general  may  with  equal  truth  be 
applied  to  the  Platonic  dialogues — that  they 
are  '  philosophy  teaching  by  examples.'  In 
place  of  a  formal  refutation  of  sophistry,  we 
are  introduced  to  living  sophists ;  in  the  room 
of  an  elaborate  system  of  philosophy,  we  meet 
the  greatest  philosophers  of  his  day,  reason- 
ing and  conversing  with  disciples  eager  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge — with  Athenians  full  of 
natural  prejudices,  with  men  abounding  with 
indiridual  peculiarities.  In  some  of  these  the 
refutation  of  false  philosophy,  in  others  the 
establishment  of  his  own,  is  the  leading  object ; 
while  others,  again,  seem  chiefly  designcsi  as 
exemplifications  of  scientific  method  generally ; 
though  there  are,  perhaps,  none  which  do  nut 
contribute  to  the  gradual  developement  of  his 
own  system. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  form  in  which 
his  doctrines  are  clothed  that  we  discern  the 
comprehensiveness  of  Plato's  genius.  The 
same  quality  is,  as  we  have  said,  equally  ap- 
parent in  the  philosophy  of  which  his  dialogues 
are  the  vehicle.  By  referring  to  the  articles 
Elvatic,  Iokic,  and  Pythaqosbaiv  Pkilo- 
soPHT,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  scmie 
conception  of  the  systems  wliich  preceded  that 
of  Plato.  In  each  of  these  some  leading  idea 
is  taken  up,  and  traced,  generally  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others,  through  all  its  possible  con- 
sequences. These  three  schools  may,  indeed, 
be  severally  taken  as  the  representatives  of  the 
three  constituent  portions  of  universal  philo- 
sophy :  the  Eleatics  of  the  logical  or  dialectic ; 
the  lonians  of  the  phvsical ;  and  the  I^tha- 
goreans,  though  in  a  less  exclusive  degn^e,  of 
the  ethical  element.  It  was  in  Plato  that  these 
different  tendencies  first  conveiged.  Each, 
viewed  by  itself,  was  essentially  partial  and 
one-sided,  and,  with  whatever  of  truth  it  might 
contain,  must  necessarily,  by  its  vejy  exdn- 
siveness,  combine  much  of  error.  Of  this  cir- 
cumstance the  sophists  had  taken  advantage, 
and,  by  setting  the  doctrines  of  one  system  in 
contradiction  to  those  of  another,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  a  universal  scepti- 
cism. Plato  was  thus  led  clearly  to  discern 
the  necessity  of  laying  the  foundations  of 
science  deeper  than  they  had  been  laid  by  his 
predecessors.  The  ultimate  unity  of  all  know- 
ledge, properly  so  called,  and  the  mutual  de- 
pendence of  all  its  parts  on  each  other,  is 
the  fundamental  hypothesis  of  his  philosophy. 
How  this  first  principle  was  to  be  attained, 
whether,  indeed,  it  were  attainable  or  not, 
could  only  be  ascertained  by  a  previoua  enquiry 
into  the  nature,  not  of  heing,  but  of  knawUdge. 
This  is  one  mark  which  distinguishes  Plato  fruni 
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earlier  speculators ;  and  it  is  important  to  bear 
it  in  mind,  if  we  would  form  a  eorrect  esti- 
mate of  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  the 
progress   of   philosophy.     The  hint  was  un- 
questionably given  by  Socrates,  but  Plato  was 
the  only  one  among  his  immediate  disciples 
who  appears  to  have  followed  it  up.    He  may, 
in  truth,  be  styled  the  founder  of  the  ancient 
psychology ;  and  the  dialogue  entitled  ThMBie- 
tus  may  oe  considered  one  of  the  roost  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  most  important 
branch  of  that  science,  the  theory  of  percep- 
tion and  judgment,  which  antiquity  affords. 
It  is  in  this  dialogue  that  the  ne^tive  side 
of  the   enquiry  into  knowledge  is  contained. 
Knowledge,  it  is  there  shown,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded  cither  with  the  impressions  on  the 
senses,  or  with  the  judgments  (Mias)  founded 
upon  them.     Sensation,  by  its  very  nature,  is 
relative  only ;  it  is  the  joint  effect  of  Uie  condi- 
tions of  our  internal  constitution  and  a  motion, 
or  change,  communicated  from  without.    Judg- 
ment, in  so  far  as  it  is  founded  on  a  prior  im- 
pression, can  have  no  validity  save  in  reference 
to  that  impression.  Pure  knowledge,  therefore, 
if  it  exist  at  all,  must  be  sought  in  some  other 
direction.    It  is  here  that  the  celebrated  doc- 
trine of  ideas  finds  its  place.    Without  enter- 
ing into  the  question  more  deeply  than  our 
limits  allow,  it  is  sufficiently  dear  that  no 
other  word,  such  as  conception,  notion,  or  the 
like,  is  adequate  to  convey  all  that  Plato  meant 
by  an  idea.     [Untvbhsals.]     Having  failed  in 
finding  alike  knowledge  in  the  senses  and  per- 
manent being,  its  object  in  nature,  he  was  driven, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  sophistic  doctrine  of  the  re- 
lative nature  of  all  knowledge,  to  seek  for  the 
true  objects  of  reason  in  something  distinct  from 
the  material  universe.     In  place  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Protagoras,  '  Man  is  the  measure  of 
all  things,'  he  substituted,  *  God  is  the  measure 
of  all  things;*  meaning  by  this,  as  he  else- 
where  explains  himself,  that  in    the  divine 
nature  reason  and  being  are  one.     From  this 
original  unity,  whicli  is  denominated  by  Plato 
the  good,  or  the  suprpme  good,  proceed,  on  the 
one  hand,  human  reason ;  on  the  other,  those 
ideas  which  constitute  all  in  nature  that  is 
real ;  i.  e.  all  that  the  reason  can  apprehend. 
We  might  hence  be  led  to  suppose  that  the 
modem  term  law  may  be  correctly  used  in 
place  of   the  Platonic  idta.    But,  when  we 
examine  the  matter  more  narrowly,  we  shall 
find  an  essential  difference  between  the  two 
words,  not  merely  in  the  ontological  or  theo- 
logical considerations  just  referr^  to,  but  also 
in  the  habit,  which  Plato  inherited  from  his 
master  Socrates,  of  referring  the  laws  of  the 
universe  to  a  moral  or  ieUdogical  standard. 
The  three  great  ideas  of  truth,  beauty,  and 
order  or  fitness,  are  the  ultimato  unities  to 
which  he  conceives  it  to  be  the  business  of  the 
reason  to  refer    all  its    conceptions.    These 
ideas  are  themselres  included  m  the  highest 
unity,  or  God,  from  whom  it  is  tluit  they  derive 
their  reality.    But  the  supreme  nature  is  to  us 
incomprehensible ;  it  is  in  the  consciousness  of 
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I  our  separation  from  the  great  source  of  being 
that  philosophy  takes  its  rise.      The  senses 
first  suggest  to  us  this  want :    we  strive  to 
bring  their  phenomena  under  general  concep- 
tions; and  every  attempt  to  understand  the 
sensible  is  a  self-recognition  of  the  reason,  and 
a  stop  towards  divinity.    Theology  is  therefore 
the  ultimate  science  in  which  all  the  other 
sciences  converge :  dialectics  as  the  science  of 
the  true,  ethics  as  the  science  of  the  morally 
beautiful,  and  physics  as  that  which  discerns 
the  order  and  fitness  of  outward  things.    Such 
is  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  Platonic  idea  of 
science  in  its  three  constituent  parts.   Although 
the  threefold  division  above  given  is  nowhere 
expressly  laid  down  in  the  written  works  of 
Plato,  the  fact  that  it  is  taken  for  granted  by 
his  immediate  successors,  Xenocrates  and  Ari- 
stotle, justifies  us  in  supposing  that  it  formed 
part  of   Plato's  oral    communications.    But, 
besides  this  comprehensive  view  of  universal 
science,  we  are  indebted  to  Plato  for  many 
valuable  discoveries,  and    many  more    most 
pregnant  hints,  in   subordinate    branches  of 
enquiry.    Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the 
discussion  of  the  theory  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  their  relation  to  desire  and  emotion,  in  the 
PhiUlms ;  of  the  first  principles  of  the  science 
of  grammar  in  the  Cratylus  and  Sophist ;  of 
the  nature  of  mathematical  science,  and  its 
place  in  general  philosophy,  Jiep.  vi.  &c.    In 
the  SepuUic,  which  contains  the  substance  of 
his  moral  doctrines,  the  intention  of  Plato 
manifestly  was  to  develope  the  idea  of  perfect 
humanity,  alike  in  the  individual,  and  in  what 
he  regaided  as  an  enlarged  transcript  of  the 
individual,  the  state.    [Ehuics;  Libbbtt.]   The 
most  important  contribution  to  the  study  and 
right  understanding  of  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
with  which  modern  times  have  furnished  us,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  arrangement  of  his  Dialoffues, 
and   the  introduction    prefixed    to   each,  by 
Schleiermacher,  a  work  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English.    (Ritter,  Geach.  der  Phi- 
losophie,  b.  viii. ;  Trendelenbuig*s  IdetB  Plat, 
ex  Aristot.  Ulust. ;  G.  H.  Lewes,  Biographical 
History  of  Philosophy,    The  best  editions  of 
Plato's  works  are  those  of  Bekker  and  Stall- 
baum,  1858-60.     For  an  account  of  his  life, 
see  AsVa  Lebin  und  Schriften  Haton.) 

In  1860,  Dr.  Whewell  published  The  Platonic 
Dialoyuea  jfor  English  Headers.  But  the  great 
work  which  will  now  be  consulted  by  English 
scholars  is  that  of  Mr.  Grote,  IHato  and  the  other 
Companions  of  Socrates t  1866,  in  which  the 
several  theories  respecting  the  purpose  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy  are  examined  to  the  foun- 
dation, and  the  critical  questions  connected  with 
the  authenticity  of  the  philosopher's  sevenil 
works  fully  discussed.  The  practical  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  by  Mr.  Grote,  is  that  in  the 
writings  of  Plato  no  one  system  is  to  be  found 
to  which  he  adhered  consistently  through  life  ; 
the  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Grote  being  that 
Plato  deliberately  refused  to  promulgate  his 
system.  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  {Fortnightly  Review, 
Sept.  1,  1865)  maintains  that  he  never  framed 
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one,  and  thst  the  strnctare  of  the  Dialogues  of 

Search  and  the  Dialogues  of  Exposition  is  so 

self-contradictoiy  on  all  points  that  no  system 

of  philosophy  can  possibly  be  detached  from 

them.     Mr.  Grote  in  the  same  spirit  remarks 

that  when  Plato  propounds  positive  dogmas, 

'  he  does  not  bring  them  face  to  face  with  ob-   question,  whether  of  fact  or  law,  on  which  the 

jection,  nor  verify  their  authority  by  showing  I  judge,  or  the  jury,  was  eventually  to  decide. 

that  they  afford  satisfactory  solution  of  the  dif- 1  Hence  issues  are  said  to  be  t»  fact  or  in  law. 

ficulties  exhibited  in  his  negative  procedure. !  The    same    principle   governs  tiie  course  of 
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times  of  our  jurisprudence ;  the  parties,  or 
their  advocates,  exposing  the  state  of  facts  ou 
which  they  relied  successively  before  the  judge, 
who  moderated  between  them,  and  answering 
each  other  until  the  judffe  was  able  to  fix  upon 
the  point  at  issue,  as  it  was  called ;  i.  e.  the 


The  two  currents  of  his  speculation,  the 
afi&rmative  and  the  negative,  are  distinct,  and 
independent  of  each  other.  Where  the  affirm- 
ative is  especially  present  (as  in  Timaus^  the 
negative  altogether  disappears.  Timaeus  is 
made  to  proclaim  the  most  sweeping  theories. 


written  jpleadinas  now  adopted. 

The  plaintiflf  or  complaining  party,  having 
summoned  the  defendant  into  court  by  a  writ 
of  summons,  makes  his  statement  of  the  natore 
of  his  complaint,  which  is  termed  a  dedara- 
tion.    The  defendant  may  now  answer  him, 


not  one  of  which  the  real  Sokrates  would  have  i  either  by  denying  that  there  is  any  ground  in 
suffered  to  pass  without  abundant  cross-exami-  law  for  the  action,  because  there  is  defect  in 
nation  ;  but  the  Platonic  Sokrates  hears  them   substance  in  the  plaintiff's  alleged  right,  or  de- 


with  respectful  silence,  and  commends  aft«r 
wards.' 

Platoon  (Fr.  peloton,  a  ball  of  thread; 


feet  in  form  in  his  proceedings ;  or  by  contro- 
verting the  facts  which  he  alleges,  or  allegingnev 
facts  in  answer  to  them.     In  the  former  case 


Piedm.  plat6n :  Wedgwood).  In  the  Military  ,  the  defendant  demurs  to  the  declaration ;  in  thi) 
art,  this  word  was  formerly  used  to  signify  a  latter  case  he  answers  by  one  or  more  pleas. 
small  square  body  of  musketeers,  drawn  out  A  demurrer  may  take  place  either  at  this  or 
from  the  main  body  to  strengthen  the  angle  at  any  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings; 
of  a  larger  square,  or .  to  do  duty  in  ambus-  and  may  be  made  either  by  plaintiff  or  defeu- 
cades  or  defiles,  &c.,  when  there  was  not  room   dant.    If  the  demurrer  comes  to  be  aigned 


for  whole  regiments  or  battalions  to  act. 


(which  is  done  in  term  time,  or  in  bench,  before 


The  word  is  now  never  used,  except  to  denote  the  judges  of  the  court  in  which  the  action 
a  number  of  recruits  assembled  for  instruction ;  |  is  brought),  the  court  will  examine  the  whole 
and  in  the  expression  platoon  exercise^  which  i  pleadings  on  both  sides ;  and  their  decision  on 
means    the   exercise    for  loading  and  firing,   the  point  of  law  is  final  as  to  the  action 


as  distinguished  from  the  manual  exercise,  or 
drill  for  carrying  the  rifle  or  carbine  in  various 
positions. 

Plattnoiite.  A  binoxide  of  lead  from 
Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire,  where  it  occurs  in 
iron-black  hexagonal  crystals,  with  the  edges 
truncated.    Named  after  Plattner. 

Platjniiliioo  (Gr.  •w\ar6f^is^  broad-nosed). 
The  name  of  a  section  of  the  Linnaean  genus 
8imia,  including  those  species  which  have  the 
nostrils  separated  by  a  wide  interspace.  These 
monkeys  are  peculiar  to  the  New  World. 

Platysomes  (Gr.  v^ot^t,  and  trwfta,  body). 
The  name  of  a  family  of  Coleopterous  insects 
comprehending  species  with  a  wide  and  much 
depressed  body.  These  insects  are  found 
under  the  bark  of  trees,  and  form  the  genus 
Cuct^us  of  Fabricius,  now  subdivided. 

Pleading  (Fr.  plaid).  Pleadings,  in  English 
Law,  are  the  preparatory  allegations  in  writing 
which  intervene  between  the  commencement  of 
a  cause  and  its  triaL 

The  first  object  in  deciding  a  dispute  between 
two  litigant  parties  is  always  to  ascertain  the 
subject  for  decision.  This  must  be  accomplished 
by  disengaging  the  point  in  debate  fh>m  all 
the  extraneous  matter  in  which  the  complaints 
and  answers  of  the  respective  parties  have  in- 
volved it.  This  is  the  principle  from  which 
all  the  subtleties  of  the  system  of  pleading, 
commonly  called  special  pleadina,  are  derived ; 
and,  in  so  far  as  it  has  departed  from  this  ob- 
ject, it  has  wandered  from  its  original  purpose. 

Pleadings  were  conducted  orally  in  the  first 
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The  defendant  may  answer  or  traverse  the 
facts,  (1)  by  pleading  what  is  termed  thegemral 
issue  \  a  form  which,  in  its  original  significa- 
tion, implied  an  absolute  denial  of  the  factd 
on  which  the  plaintiff  founded  his -complaint; 
although  by  uie  refinements  introduc^  into 
pleading,  the  general  issue  was  formerly  admit- 
ted, in  each  of  the  several /<w»i«  of  action,  not 
only  to  deny  the  plaintifi^s  facts,  but  to  allow 
the  defendant  to  bring  forward  other  fact«  in 
answer.  These,  however  more  properly  form 
the  subject  (2)  of  special  picas,  and  are  now 
submitted  in  that  manner.  When  the  di- 
fendant  admits  all  or  a  part  of  the  plaiotifi^s 
facts,  but  relies  on  certain  other  facts  is  ex- 
onerating him  from  the  liability  asserted  by  th*' 
plaintiff,  he  ought  to  state  these  facts  in  answer ; 
for  instance,  in  order  to  answer  the  claim  of  a 
debt,  that  it  is  barred  by  length  of  time,  or 
that  the  defendant  has  a  set-off  to  allege  agsipt 
it :  this  is  termed  a  plea  by  way  of  confession 
and  avoidance.  To  this  the  plaintiff  may  reply 
in  his  second  statement,  called  a  rtplieation, 
either  by  denying  the  defendant's  facts,  i.e.  a 
replication  by  way  of  traverse,  or  by  aUegin? 
fresh  ones;  the  defendant  may  denjr  these, 
or  again  allege  fresh  ones,  in  his  rgdnder] 
sometimes  a  surrejoinder,  a  rebutter,  snd  a 
surrebutter  may  be  added ;  and  the  edifice  of 
pleading  is  raised  by  stories  graduallj  narrow- 
ing, by  the  exclusion  of  superfluous  facts,  until  it 
reaches  its  summit  in  the  production  of  one  or 
more  definite  issues,  either  in  law  or  fact,  the 
decision  of  which  finally  arranges  the  dispute. 
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Thus,  in  an  action  of  debt,-  the  defendant 
pleads  specially  the  statute  of  limitations,  i.  e. 
tliat  more  than  six  years  have  passed  since 
the  cause  of  action  accrued ;  the  plaintiff  replies, 
admitting  the  length  of  time,  but  alleging  that 
the  defendant  has  since  promised  to  pay  the 
debt ;  this  the  defendant  denies  in  his  rejoinder ; 
and  hereupon,  i.e.  on  the  fact  of  the  promise, 
issue  is  jomed. 

A  plaintiff  complains  of  breach  of  coyenant 
by  his  lessee,  in  not  repairing  premises.  The 
defendant  pleads,  admitting  the  lease  and  the 
want  of  repair ;  but  alleges  that  he  had  received 
from  the  plaintiff  a  release  from  all  his  liability. 
The  plaintiff  replies,  admitting  the  release,  but 
asserting  that  it  was  obtained  from  him  by 
force  or  duress.  The  defendant  may  perhaps 
deny  the  legal  sufficiency  of  this  ground,  or 
demur  to  the  replication ;  or  he  may  traverse  it 
in  his  rejoinder,  denying  the  force  or  duress. 
In  the  former  case,  an  issue  of  law  is  raised 
for  the  court ;  in  the  latter,  an  issue  of  fact  for 
thejury. 

The  attorneys  for  the  parties  deliver  in  their 
respective  pleadings  on  pa[>er  to  the  officers  of 
the  court    When  issue  is  joined,  these  plead- 
ings are  entered  on  a  parchment  roll,  on  which 
the  issue  is  likewise  entered.  This  roll  is  called 
the  record,  and  is  preserved  as  an  authentic 
memorial  of  the  proceedings  in  the  case;  the 
verdict,  and  the  judgment,  being  entered  on  it. 
The  system  of  pleading  at  law  gradually 
attained  a  highly  artificial  state,  and  its  strict- 
ness and  subtlety  were  not  unfrequently  the 
cause  of  great  delay  and  expense  to  litigants, 
who  found  their  causes  determined  rather  on  a 
technical  point  of  pleading  than  on  the  sub- 
stantial meritsof  the  case.  An  extensive  reform 
of  the  whole  system  was  accordingly  introduced 
in  1862  by  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of 
that  year,  which,  without  interfering  with  the 
general  principles  of  pleadings,   has  greatly 
simplified  and  improved  the  details  of  practice. 
Pleading  in  Equity, — The  system  of  pleadinc 
in  equity  differs  materially  from  that  adopted 
at  law.    In  a  suit  in  e(|uity,  all  persons  having 
any  interest  whatever  m  the  subject-matter  of 
the  proceeding,  must  be  in  some  way  represented 
in  it,  and  the  court  takes  possession  as  it  were 
of  the  i^ole  matter,  directs  accounts  or  en- 
quiries when  necessary,  and  decides  upon  the 
rights  of  the  different  parties.    Suits  in  equity 
are,  therefore,  for  the  most  part  of  a  more  com- 
plicated nature  than  actions  at  law,  and  less 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  an  affirmance  by 
the  one  party  and  a   denial  by  the  other  of 
a  particular  fact^  on  which  an  issue  can  be 
joined,  and  which,  when  decided,  terminates  the 
proceedings.  The  plaintiff  in  equity  commences 
by  filing  a  biU,  which  still  retains  the  suppli- 
cant form  of  an  application  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor for  his  intervention  to  prevent  or  remedy 
injustice.    The  bill  contains  a  concise  state- 
ment of  the  plaintiffs  case,  followed  by  a  prayer 
for  the  relief  to  which  he  deems  himself  entitled, 
as  for  an  injunction  agains  the  infringement 
of  a  patent,  for  the  administration  of  a  testa- 
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tor^s  estate,  for  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of 
the  parties  entitled  to  trust  property,  or  the 
like.  The  plaintiff  has  the  power  of  interro- 
gating the  defendant  minutely  with  respect  to 
the  facts  stated  in  the  bill,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  diecowry  or  admissions  with  respect 
to  them ;  and  the  defendant^  whether  so  inter* 
rogated  or  not,  is  at  liberty  to  file  answers  to 
the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  stating  his  own 
view  of  the  case.  Both  bill  and  answers  are 
printed,  axiA printed  copies  are  deposited  among 
the  records  of  the  court.  In  the  regular  course 
the  plaintiff  now  files  a  replication  to  the  an- 
swers, which  puts  the  parties  at  issue,  and  they 
then  proceed  to  adduce  proofs  of  the  facta 
when  necessary,  and  the  cause  is  set  down  for 
hearing  and  a  decree  made,  either  interlocutory 
or  final  as  the  case  may  be.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  it  is  usual  for  the  plaintiff,  in- 
stead oi filing  replication^  \jomove  for  a  decree, 
by  which  means  the  cause  is  brought  on  in 
a  more  summary  way.  A  defendant,  instead 
of  answering  the  plamtiff  s  bill,  may  demur  or 
plead  to  it  under  similar  circumstances  to  those 
above  referred  to  in  which  such  defences  are 
admitted  at  law.  Demurrers  in  equity  are  not 
unfrequent,  and  often  furnish  a  ready  mode  of 
deciding  the  point  at  issue  between  the  parties. 
Pleas  are  less  common,  and  are  discountenanced 
by  the  courts,  who  usually  consider  the  plaintiff 
to  be  entitled  to  discovery  by  obtaining  an 
answer  from  the  defendant,  unless  some  valid 
objection  appears  upon  the  fiice  of  the  bill  and 
is  taken  by  demurrer.  The  system  of  pleading 
in  equity,  though  generally  firee  from  the  sub- 
tlety and  techmcality  which  formerly  prevailed 
at  law,  became  by  degrees  subject  to  prolixity 
and  other  faults  involving  delay  and  expense, 
and  an  efficient  reform  was  introduced  in  the 
year  1852  by  the  stat  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  86,  and 
the  general  orders  made  under  that  Act. 

Both  at  law  and  in  equity  the  parties  may 
now  state  a  special  case  for  the  opinion  of  the 
oourt  upon  any  matter  of  law  without  the 
delay  and  expense  of  a  regular  action  or  suit, 
and  at  law  a  question  of  fact  may  in  like 
manner  be  stated  for  the  opinion  of  a  jury,  but 
without  pleadings. 

Pleasure  Oroima.  That  portion  of  ground, 
adjoining  a  dwelling'  in  the  country,  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  ornamental  purposes. 
In  the  ancient  style  of  gardening,  the  pleasure 
ground  was  laid  out  in  straight  walks  ana  regular 
or  symmetrical  forms,  commonly  borrowed  from 
architecture ;  but  in  the  modem  style  it  is  laid 
out  in  winding  walks,  and  in  forms  borrowed 
from  nature.  A  portion  of  lawn  or  smooth 
grassy  surface  may  be  considered  as  essential 
to  the  pleasure  ground  under  both  styles. 

Plebetaaa  (Lat.  plebs).  The  free  citizens  of 
Rome  who  did  not  come  under  the  class  of  the 
patricians  or  clients.  Though  personally  inde- 
pendent, they  had  in  early  times  no  political 
power,  the  government  being  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  patricians,  who  formed  the  original 
poptUus  (Gr.  ir6Kts)  or  people. 

The  origin  of   the  plebs  is  a  subject  of 
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controversy,  -which,  from  a  lack  of  historical 
records,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  settle  con- 
clusively. The  re^tion  of  the  plebs  to  the 
Clients  is,  especially,  obscure;  bnt  if  it  be 
admitted  (and  the  conclusion  is  at  least  doubt- 
ful) that  all  plebeians  were  originally  included 
in  the  Glientela,  from  which  some  had  succeeded 
in  emancipating  themselves,  and  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Alba  and  other  towns  were  incorporated 
into  the  plebeian  ranks,  then  the  whole  body  of 
Boman  citizens  consisted  of  two  classes,  both 
sprung,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  same  stock, 
but  between  which  there  was  no  right  of  inter- 
marriage (ju$  connubii).  The  plebeians,  thus 
prohibited  from  allying  themselves  with  patri- 
cian families  by  marriage,  were  also  debarred 
from  the  franchise  {jus  suffragit)^  and  from 
filling  any  public  offices ;  and  in  default  of 
any  defined  relations  with  the  ruling  class, 
were  entirely  without  legal  remedies  against 
the  opprrssion  of  the  patrician  houses.  This 
state  of  things  led  necessarily  to  a  straggle 
between  the  two  orders,  in  which  the  plebeians, 
having  laid  the  foundation  of  their  freedom 
by  the  establishment  of  the  tribunate,  slowly 
wrested  from  the  patricians  the  privilege  of 
filling  the  several  magistracies,  and  overthrew 
the  religious  barriers  which  at  the  outset  had 
placed  a  barrier  between  the  two  classes. 
The  history  of  this  straggle  is  given  by  Livy, 
Dionysius,  and  other  writers;  but  no  con- 
temponuy  accounts  have  come  down  to  us,  nor 
have  we  any  warrant  for  affirming  that  any 
such  accounts  ever  existed,  while  the  narratives 
which  we  possess  contradict  each  other  and  them- 
selves in  the  order  of  the  incidents  and  the 
motives  and  policy  of  the  actors.  Plebeian 
grievances  are  said  to  be  removed  by  enact- 
ments which  are  apparently  not  designed  to 
relieve  them ;  and  complaints  which  hi^  seem- 
ingly been  forgotten  are  sometimes  revived  for 
no  very  obvious  reason.  So  again,  down  to  the 
law  of  Publilius  Volero,  assigned  to  the  year 
470  B.  c,  political  agitation  had  reference  to 
the  struggles  between  the  patricians  and  the 
plebeians,  to  demands  for  plebeian  offices,  or  for 
a  redistribution  of  lands  ;  but  at  this  point  all 
these  causes  for  excit'^ment  suddenly  disappear, 
and  in  their  place  we  have  an  absorbing  desire 
for  the  compilation  of  a  code  of  written  laws. 
The  details  of  the  great  conflict  between  the 
two  orders  of  Roman  citizens  can  thus  be 
traced  with  no  greater  certainty  than  the  other 
events  of  Roman  history  down  to  the  period  of 
the  Punic  war.  (Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Cridibility  of 
Early  Boman  History,) 

Pleblseitam  (Lat.  a  decree  of  the  people). 
In  Roman  History,  a  law  enacted  by  the  | 
comitia  of  tribes  on  the  rogation  of  a  tribune. 
In  after  times  plebiscita  acquired  the  force  of 
leges,  which  at  first  could  only  be  passed  with 
the  consent  of  the  patricians. 

Pleotoffiiatlies  (Gr.  TAcrr^f,  twieted,  and 
yifddos,  a  jaw).  The  name  of  an  order  of 
fishes,  including  those  which  have  the  maxil- 
lary bones  anchyloscd  to  the  sides  of  the 
premaxillaries,  which  alone  form  the  jaws. 
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Pleotropoma  (Gr.  wxijitrpow,  a  goad,  and 
wfULf  a  lid).  A  name  applied  by  Cuvier  to 
a  genus  of  Percoid  fishes,  charactfirised  by 
having  the  angle  of  the  preoperculom  pro- 
duced, or  divided  into  a  series  of  spines, 
like  those  which  arm  the  rowel  of  a  spur. 
All  the  species  are  exotae,  and  belong  to  warm 
climates. 

Pleotmm  (Gr.  vX^icrpop ;  from  wxV^Wt  / 
strike).  The  small  ivorv  instrument  with 
which  the  ancients  struck  the  lyre. 

Pledge  (Fr.  pleige,  Ger.  pfiicht:  Wedgwood). 
In  Law,  anything  pawned  or  deposited  by  way 
of  security. 

Pleiadee  (Gr.  tlXttdZts).  In  Greek  My- 
thology, seven  sisters  who  are  spoken  of  as 
daughters  of  Atlas  and  Pleione  or  iBthra ;  of 
&echtheus ;  of  Cadmus ;  and  of  the  queen  of 
the  Amazons.  Of  these  sisters,  six  are  de- 
scribed as  visible,  the  causes  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  seventh  being  variously  given. 
When  the  Pleiades  slew  themselves  for  grief 
at  the  loss  of  their  sisters  the  Htadbs,  they 
were  transformed  into  a  duster  of  stars  at  the 
back  of  Taurus.  According  to  another  version, 
they  were  companions  of  Artemis,  sister  of 
Phoebus  Apollo ;  being  pursued  by  the  hunter 
Orion,  they  besought  the  interference  of  Zeus^ 
who  changed  them  into  dove«  (vfXciciScf ). 

Plelstooene  (a  word  coined  from  Gr.  vXc»- 
arost  ntosty  and  nuF^f,  new).  A  term  in  Geology 
somewhat  recently  introduced,  intended  to  in- 
clude many  of  the  newest  tertiary  deposits.  The 
varieties  of  drift  deposit,  the  cavern  deposits, 
and  certain  beds  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  in 
England,  have  been  included  as  Pleistoc^ie 
deposits. 

Plenaitj  (Lat.  plenus,/t(^.  In  Law,  the 
state  of  a  benefice,  office,  &&,  when  full:  in 
opposition  to  vacancy. 

Plene  AdmlBlatrawlt  (Lat).  In  Law,  a 
plea  pleaded  by  an  executor  or  administrator 
to  an  action  on  a  liability  of  the  deceased,  that 
he  htLB  fully  administered  his  goods. 

PlenleeriM  (Lat.  plenus,  full,  and  comn, 
a  h&m).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Ruminants, 
including  those  which  have  horns  composed  of 
a  uniform  solid  osseous  substance,  aa  the  ant- 
lers of  deer.     [COBKUA.] 

Plenipotentiary.    [Avbassadob.] 

Pleonasm  (Gr.irXcorao'^f,  ejtcess).  In  Rhe- 
toric, a  redundant  phrase  or  expression,  some- 
times introduced  to  give  additional  energy,  at 
other  times  needless  and  ungracefaL 

Pleonaate  (Gr.  T\t6¥uaros,  abundant),  A 
dark  or  pearly-black  variety  of  iron-and-mag- 
nesia  Spinel,  found  at  Candy  in  Ceylon,  &c. 
[Cakdftb.]  When  cut  and  polished,  Pleonaste 
forms  a  gem  of  considerable  brilliancy. 

Pleelomorplilein  (Gr.  vA^irioi,  near,  and 
f^P^t  /^rm).  A  t'Crm  applied  to  crystallised 
substances  the  forms  of  wnich  closely  resemble 
each  other,  but  are  not  absolutely  identical. 
The  primary  form  of  sulphate  of  strontta  is  a 
rhombic  prism  very  similar  to  that  of  sulphate 
of  baryta ;  but  on  measuring  the  inclination  of 
corresponding  sides  on  each  prism,  the  difference 
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exceeds  2^.  Similar  differences  are  observable 
in  the  rhombohedrons  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
carbonate  of  iron.  Such  substances,  therefore} 
B,re  pUsiamorpkou8, 

PlesloMuirai  {Qt.  wkfitrtos^  and  aadpos,  a 
lizard).  The  name  of  a  ^nus  of  extinct  marine 
sanrians,  remarkable  chieflj  for  their  length  of 
neck.  The  head  is  small,  but  like  that  of  a 
crocodile;  the  Tertebree  are  articulated  gene- 
rally by  nearly  plane  surfaces ;  the  cervical 
vertebrae  have  an  articular  surface,  divided  by 
a  longitudinal  impression,  for  a  rudimental  rib 
on  each  side,  and  two  vascular  foramina  beneath. 
The  digital  bones  of  both  the  hind  and  fore 
extremities  are  flattened,  and  are  enveloped  in 
a  sheath  of  skin  like  the  paddles  of  the  Cetacea, 
The  remains  of  the  Heaiosauri  occur  in  the 
formations  from  the  Muschslkalk  to  the  chalk 
inclusive ;  but  are  most  common  in  the  lias 
and  Kimeridge  clay  beds. 

Mettiora  (Or.  wXifi^piif  from  r^^ifop,  /  am 
fuU),  A  redundant  fullness  of  the  blood- 
vessels. It  results  from  various  causes,  gene- 
rally referred  to  aangume  plethora,  to  which 
the  robust  and  athletic  are  most  subject ;  and 
to  serous  plethora,  which  attacks  debilitated 
constitutions. 

FtoUiroii  (Or.  frX4Bpov),  In  the  Hiad  and 
Odyssey,  the  plethron  is  a  measure  of  surface. 
As  such  it  was  the  fundamental  land  measure 
in  the  Greek  system,  being  the  square  of  100 
feet.  But  like  other  land  measures,  it  came  to 
be  used  also  as  a  measure  of  length ;  and  was 
in  this  sense  equal  to  about  101  English  feet. 

Vleiira  (Gr.).  The  membrane  wnich  covers 
the  inner  surface  of  the  thorax  and  its  viscera. 
It  forms  two  ^stinct  portions,  or  bags,  which, 
being  applied  laterally  to  each  other,  form  the 
partitions  called  the  mediastina. 

Plenrapopliyala  (Gr.  irAci^r,  a  rib,  and 
Air^uo'iy,  process),  A  pair  of  bones  which 
form  autogenous  elements  of  the  hsemal  arch 
of  the  typical  vertebra.  In  the  thoracic  seg- 
ments of  many  vertebrates,  they  form  the  cosUd 
appendages  or  ribs. 

Plenrenoliyiiia  (Gr.  wKtv^  a  rib,  and 
Kyxtffios,  juicy).  In  Vegetable  Physiolosy, 
the  woody  tissue,  consisting  of  tough  slender 
tubes,  out  of  which  the  woody  parts  are  mainly 
formed. 

Pleorttls  (Gr.).  Pleurisy.  Inflammation 
of  the  pleura.  This  disease  begins  with  fever, 
cough,  pain  in  the  side,  a  peculiar  hard  and 
strong  pulse:  the  symptoms  often  run  on 
with  great  rapidity,  attended  by  very  painful 
respiration  and  other  alarming  symptoms. 
The  treatment  must  be  prompt  and  decided  :  it 
consists  in  bleeding,  blisters,  and  the  admini- 
stration of  calomd  and  opium  at  frequent 
intervals.  Pleurisy  is  often  associated  with 
pneumonia  or  inflammation  of  the  lung  tissues. 

Pl«iiroolAae.    [Waoksbitb.] 

PlewroiieotiaflB  (Gr.  vAcvp^  a  side,  and 
rfiienis,  a  swimmer^  The  name  of  a  family  of 
Jugular  flahes  which  swim  on  their  side,  and 
of  which  the  genus  Pleuronectes,  or  sole,  is  the 
t^-pe ;  they  are  commonly  caMed  flat-Jishes, 
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Pleziu  (Lat.).  The  system  of  equations 
required  for  the  complete  expression  of  the  re- 
lations which  exist  between  a  set  of  quantities. 
Usually  the  equations  of  the  system  are  more 
numerous  than  the  relations  to  be  expressed. 

Plsxus.  In  Anatomy,  this  term  is  sub- 
stantively applied  to  those  portions  of  nerves 
which  interweave  and  interchange  fasciculi, 
appearing  to  anastomose  with  each  other,  as 
e.g.  in  the  arm-pit,  forming  the  axillary  or 
branchial  plexus,  and  in  the  loins,  forming 
the  lumbar  plexus.  As  nerves  approach  their 
final  distribution  in  the  several  tissues,  the 
minute  fibres  commonly  form  delicate  reticula- 
tions called  the  terminal  plexuses. 

Plica  (Lat  ylxco,  I  Jold).  A  disease  said 
to  be  ^peculiar  to  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Tar- 
tary,  m  which  the  hair  becomes  matted  and 
inextricably  entangled.  It  is  often  called  Hica 
Polonica. 

Pllotdenttne  (Lat.  plico,  and  dens,  a  tooth). 
That  modification  of  dentine  in  which  the  sub- 
stance is  folded,  as  it  were,  on  a  series  of 
vertical  vascular  plates,  which  radiate  from  the 
central  axis  of  the  pulp,  and  which  is  accom- 
panied by  a  fluted  character  of  the  exterior  of 
the  tooth :  the  basal  part  of  the  teeth  of  the 
WoLF-FiSH,  of  the  Lepidosteus  oxyurus,  and  of 
the  Ichthyosaurus,  affords  examples  of  plici- 
dentine. 

Pllelpennatea  (Lat  plico,  and  penna,  a 
feather).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Neuropterous 
insects,  comprehending  those  which  have  the 
inferior  wings  wider  than  the  others,  and  folded 
longitudinally.  The  mandibles  are  wanting  in 
this  tribe,  which  is  represented  by  the  genus 
Phryganea,  or  caddice-flies.  [Caddicb  Wobms.] 

Pllniaa.  A  variety  of  Mispickel  found  in 
crystals  at  St.  Gtotthaxd,  &c 

PIiBtt&  (Gr.  TXfytfof,  a  brick).  In  Architec- 
ture, the  lowest  member  of  the  base  of  a 
column,  bearing,  as  its  name  implies,  the  form 
of  a  square  brick  or  tile.  [Bask.!  Sometimes 
the  abacas  of  the  Tuscan  capital  is  oilled  the 
plinth  of  the  capital. 

PUntbite  (Gr.  wxiveos,  from  its  brick-red 
colour).  A  compact  and  earthv  hydrated 
silicate  of  iron,  found  in  IreUnd  at  Down 
Hill,  county  Antrim,  and  Little  Deer  Park  near 
Glenarm,  in  reddish  trap-rock. 

Pliocene.  This  name  is  coined  from  Gr. 
irAelwy,  more,  and  icauf6s,  new,  and  mavbe  consi- 
dered to  mean  that  among  the  fossil  remains 
more  than  half  are  identical  with  known 
living  species.  Bocks  of  the  newer  tertiaiy 
period  were  thus  named  by  Sir  G.  Lyell,  and 
the  name  has  been  preser^UBd.  As  marking 
a  group,  the  name  is  sufficiently  useful;  but 
the  exact  meaning  originally  intended  is  now 
of  secondary  importance. 

The  pliocene  rocks  of  England  are  varied 
and  tolerably  extensive.  They  include  the 
red  orag  and  coralline  crag  of  the  eastern 
counties.  The  corresponding  rocks  on  the 
south  flanks  of  the  Alps  are  on  a  large  scale,  the 
sub-Apennine  deposits  being  included  amongst 
them.     Much  of  the  brown  coal  of  Western 
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Germany  ig  also  of  this  period,  and  Sicily, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor  all  contain  contempo- 
raneous rocks  of  very  large  extent.  Still  far- 
ther to  the  east,  in  the  Aralo-Caspian  plain  they 
are  continued.     Theyare  also  found  in  India.  ' 

Many  parts  of  the  pliocene  series  are  locally 
rich  in  fossils  of  all  kinds.  None  are  more 
remarkable  than  the  great  accumulations  in 
the  Aralo-Caspian  plains  and  the  Crimea. 
The  yarious  subdivisions  and  local  representa- 
tive rocks  will  be  found  described  under  special 
headings. 

Pllolopliiis.  A  genus  of  Perissodactvle 
Mammalia  from  the  middle  eocene,  or  London 
clay.  In  this  genus  the  typical  dentition  of 
forty-four  teeth  was  maintained,  in  common 
with  thirty-eight  other  genera,  from  the  earlier 
tertiary  age.  The  un^ilate  and  herbivorous 
character  of  the  genus  is  marked  by  the  modi- 
fications of  the  lower  jaw,  especially  by  the  re- 
lative dimensions  of  those  parts  of  the  ramus 
to  which  the  temporal,  masseter,  and  pterygoid 
muscles  are  attached.  As  the  form  of  the  head, 
however,  bore  some  remote  analogy  to  that 
of  the  Camivora,  the  name  of  mdpiceps  (fox- 
headed  )ha8  been  given  to  the  only  known  species. 

Vliopltbeims.  A  genus  of  fossil  Gibbous 
or  long-armed  apes,  which  has  been  discovered 
in  miocene  deposits  in  the  South  of  France. 
Its  affinities  were  with  Dryopiihecua  and  the 
MjflobateB  of  India. 

Pliosanms.  A  genus  of  fossil  Sauroptery- 
gian  Eeptilia^  allied  to  Piesiosaurta,  but  differ- 
ing from  that  genus  in  the  shorter  and  more 
powerful  neck,  the  more  massive  proportions  of 
the  jaws  and  paddlebones.  The  lunbs  were 
proportionately  much  shorter  than  in  PUstosau- 
rus.  The  genus  is  peculiar  to  the  Kimeridge 
and  Oxford  clays. 

Plomblerito.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  lime 
deposited  from  the  thermal  waters  of  Plom- 
hiirea. 

PlOBg^e  (Fr.).  In  Fortification,  the  dip 
or  declension  of  the  superior  slope  of  the 
parapet. 

Plottlac-  In  Surveying,  this  word  signi- 
fies the  describing  or  laying  down  on  paper  the 
several  angles  and  lines  of  a  tract  of  land 
which  has  b6en  surveyed  and  measured.  It  is 
usually  performed  by  means  of  a  Protbactob, 
but  sometimes  by  the  plotting  scale, 

Plotttair  Scale*  A  mathematical  instru- 
ment used  in  plotting^  or  setting  off  the  lengths 
of  lines  in  surveying.  It  consists  of  two  gra- 
duated ivory  scales,  one  of  which  is  perforated 
nearly  its  whole  length  by  a  dovetail-shaped 
groove,  for  the  reception  of  a  sliding  piece  to 
which  the  second  scale  is  attached,  and  with 
which  it  moves,  the  edge  of  the  second  being 
always  at  right  angles  to  the  edge  of  the  first. 

By  this  means  the  rectangular  co-ordinates 
of  a  point  are  measured  at  once  on  the  scales ; 
or  the  position  of  the  point  laid  down  on  the 
plan.  The  same  object  is  more  conveniently 
attained  by  means  of  a  graduated  offset  scale, 
which  slides  along  a  similarly  graduated  fixed 
sea  e,  to  which  it  always  remains  perpendicular. 
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Plotos  (Gr.  irXwr^f ,  ftooHng),  A  genus  of 
web-footed  birds  of  the  family  pELSCANmiB,  and 
nearly  allied  to  the  cormorants.  They  are 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Anhinga^  or 
darters^  from  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
shoot  down  into  the  water  in  the  capture  of 
fish.  The  white-billed  anhinga  {tUHus  mdano- 
gaster)  is  the  most  common  and  best  known 
species :  it  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  regions 
of  both  North  and  South  America. 

Plouffli  (Ger.  pflug,  Dan.  ploug.  Butch 
ploeg).  An  implement  drawn  by  horses  or 
by  steam  power,  and  guided  by  a  driver,  by 
which  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil  is  cut  into  longi- 
tudinal slices,  and  successively  raised  up  and 
turned  over.  The  object  of  the  operation  w 
to  expose  a  new  surface  to  the  action  of  the 
air,  and  to  render  it  fit  for  receiving  the  seed, 
or  for  harrowing,  or  for  other  operations  of 
agriculture.  Ploughs  are  of  two  kinds ;  those 
without  wheels,  commonly  called  swing  plotigks ; 
and  those  with  one  or  more  wheels,  called 
wheel  ploughs.  The  essential  parts  which 
compose  both  kinds  of  plough  are :  the  beam, 
by  which  it  is  drawn ;  the  stilts  or  handles, 
by  whicQi  the  ploughman  guides  it,  being  two 
levers  connected  with  the  beam;  the  coulter, 
fixed  into  the  beam,  by  which  the  vertical 
side  of  the  furrow-slice  is  cut;  the  share, 
also  attached  to  the  beam,  by  which  the 
horizontal  side  of  the  slice  is  cut  and  raised ; 
and,  finally,  the  mould-board,  by  which  the 
slice  is  turned  over.  The  most  improved  form 
of  the  swing  plough  is  that  in  general  use 
in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  which 
is  known  as  a  modification  of  what  is  callKl 
Small's  improved  swing  plough.  The  most 
improved  wheel  plough  is  virtually  the  same 
implement,  with  wheels  attached  to  the  beam, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  share  at  a  uni- 
form distance  beneath  the  sur&ce.  The  wheel 
plough  as  now  manufactured  by  several  English 
firms  is  the  best  form  of  the  tool  now  in 
use.  The  subsoil  plough,  the  inyentaon  of 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  in  Stirlingshire,  is 
the  swing  plough,  of  a  somewhat  stronger 
construction  than  that  in  common  use,  but 
without  the  coulter  and  the  mould-board.  The 
use  of  this  implement  is  to  follow  the  common 
plough,  and  loosen  the  subsoil  at  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow  without  raising  it  to  the  surface. 
Braining  ploughs  are  of  different  kinds.  The 
mole  plough,  instead  of  a  share  and  mould- 
board,  has  a  small  iron  cylinder  attached  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  coulter.  This  cy- 
linder, being  drawn  through  grass  land,  leavers 
in  its  track  a  small  opening,  which  has  been 
compared  to  the  underground  track  of  a  mole, 
and  into  which  the  water  percolates  from  the 
surface  and  through  the  narrow  slit  formed  by 
the  upper  part  of  the  coulter,  and  is  thus  carried 
off  to  an  open  drain.  Other  kinda  of  drain- 
ing ploughs  cut  out  the  soil,  raise  it  to  the 
surface,  and  turn  it  over  in  the  manner  of  the 
common  plough,  thus  leaving  a  deep  furrow, 
which  is  commonly  further  deepened  and  modi- 
fied  by  the  spade,  and  afterwards  partially 
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filled  with  stones,  draining  tiles,  or  other 
mAterials  through  which  the  water  may  find 
its  way,  and  finally  covered  with  the  surface 
soiL  Ihnuning  ploughs,  though  in  theory  pro- 
mising a  SftTing  of  manual  labour,  yet  in 
practice  are  found  inconyenient,  from  the 
number  of  horses  required  to  work  them. 
Their  use  is,  therefore,  generally  confined  to 
firee,  deep,  loamy  soils,  with  an  even  sur- 
face. The  application  of  steam  power  to  the 
draught  of  ploughs,  has  tended  greatly  to  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  tillage  operations. 
The  ploughing  machine  is,  in  this  case,  a 
framework  containing  three  or  more  ploughs 
acting  nearly  abreast,  but  in  succession  to 
one  another,  so  that  a  number  of  furrow  slices 
are  turned  at  once.  The  whole  weight  of  the 
machine  is  carried  on  large  wheels,  and  there 
is  no  pressure  on  the  sole  plate,  and  none 
of  that  consequent  hardening  of  a  subsoil 
floor  upon  which,  in  ordinary  ploughing,  the 
furruw  slices  lie.  This  tends  to  improve  the 
drainage,  tilth,  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  [Steak 

I^UOH.] 

Vlo«Mrl&0A  jetiits.  In  Building,  this  term 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  longitudinal  edges 
of  boards  formed  with  a  groove  to  reoeive  either 
a  tongue  which  is  worked  on  the  next  board  to 
it,  or  a  feather  Ummu^  as  the  connection 
between  the  two  is  caUed.  GeneraUy  speaking, 
builders  now-a-days  insert  a  wrought-iron  hoop 
in  the  joints  of  the  boarding  where  they  are 
anxious  to  resist  the  tendency  of  the  boards 
to  warp  or  to  shrink  laterally. 

Vlanf blnff.  The  act  of  turning  over  the 
soil  by  means  of  the  plough.  Trench  plough- 
ing is  effected  by  the  plough  passing  twice 
along  the  same  furrow ;  the  first  time  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  the  surfiice  soil  into  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow ;  and  the  second  time  for 
raising  a  furrow  slice  from  under  that  which 
had  Wn  already  turned  over,  and  raising  it 
up,  thus  tuminff  it  upon  the  first  furrow  shoe. 
By  means  of  Uiis  process  the  surface  soil  is 
entirely  buried,  and  a  stratum  of  subsoil  laid 
over  it ;  thus  effecting  in  the  field  what  trench- 
ing with  the  spade  does  in  the  garden.  Trench 
ploughing  can  be  employed  with  advantage 
only  where  the  subsoil  is  naturally  dry  and  of 
good  quality,  or  where  it  has  been  rendered  so 
by  draining  and  subsoil  ploughing;  for  bad 
subsoil  brought  to  the  surface  would  be  unfit 
for  receiving  seeds  or  plants.     [Plough.] 

Flouffh-laiid  or  Caraoate.  An  ancient 
division  of  land,  not,  it  appears,  a  fixed  quan- 
tity, but  only  as  much  as  would  give  em- 
ployment to  a  plough  and  its  team  of  horses 
during  the  year.  The  area  which  is  implied  by 
such  a  designation  would,  of  course,  vary  in 
extent  with  the  lightness  or  tenacity  of  the 
soil,  and  a  plough-land  might  therefore  be  of 
any  different  magnitude  in  different  manors. 
So  a  knight's  fee  has  been  variously  computed 
at  twelve  or  eight  plough-lands.  In  some 
instances  a  plough-land  must  have  contained 
(the  soU  bemg  considerably  above  the  average 
in  pcnnt  of  fertility)  upwards  of  a  hundred 
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statute  acres.  The  synomyme  earucaU  is 
derived  from  the  Low  Latin  carruea^  a  plough, 
still  contained  in  the  French  charrue.  In 
some  parts  of  England,  where  oxen  were  more 
frequently  used,  a  similar  division  was  called 
an  Ox-OA2CO  or  bovate.  This  term  is  found 
chiefiy  in  the  northern  counties. 

Flower.    [Tbinoa.] 

Fliioker**  Bqnatioiis*      [SiNGTrLABrnES 

OF   CUEVBS  AMD  BUSFACBS.] 

Vlvir  (Swed.  pligi^,  a  feg\  Dutch  plug). 
In  Architecture,  a  piece  of  wood  driven  hori- 
BontaUy  into  a  wall,  its  end  being  then  sawn 
off  fiush  with  the  wall,  in  order  to  afford  a  hold 
to  the  nails  that  are  used  for  fixing  the 
dressings.  In  Engineering,  this  term  is  applied 
to  the  piece  of  wood  or  iron  inserted  mto  a 
pipe  to  establish  a  flow  in  the  water  in  the 
particular  place,  as  in  the  case  of  fire-plugs, 
the  plugs  that  are  introduced  in  metal  boilers, 
&c ;  these  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  lesser 
degree  of  fusibility  than  the  pipes  which  they 
are  designed  to  protect. 

Fliii^.  On  Shipboard,  conical  pieces  of 
wood  used  to  stop  the  hawse-holes,  when  cables 
are  not  in  them ;  or  to  plug  openings  made  by 
an  enemy's  shot. 

Flum  (G-er.  pflaume,  Dutch  pruim,  Lat. 
prunum).  The  common  name  for  iVuniM,  and 
especially  for  the  species  called  P.  dofnestica, 
which  yields  the  plums  of  our  gardens  and 
orchards.  The  term  plum  is  also  applied  as 
an  affix  to  the  names  of  many  kinds  of  fruit 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  Hog-pliim 
is  the  fruit  of  various  species  of  SpSndias ; 
Sapodilla-plum  is  the  fruit  of  Ackra$\  and 
Sebesten-plum  is  the  fruit  of  Cordia.  [Pbumvs.  ] 

Flombaflii.  A  crystallisable  substance, 
extracted  from  the  root  of  the  Plumbago  eu- 
ropaa, 

Flnmliatiiiaofw  (Plumbago,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  natural  older  of  perigynous  Exo- 
gens,  referred  to  the  Cortusal  alliance.  The 
chief  distinguishing  features  are  the  herbaceous 
stem,  the  stamens  being'  placed  opposite  the 
petals,  the  presence  of  five  styles,  and  the  one- 
seeded  membranous  fruits.  The  order  includes 
the  fiftmiliar  garden  genera,  Slatice,  Armeriaj 
and  Plumbago,  Many  of  the  Plumbagos  are 
highly  acrid  and  caustic.  The  root  of  P,  scan- 
denSf  the  Herbe  du  Diable  of  San  Domingo, 
is  a  most  eneigetic  blistering  agent  when 
fresh ;  so  is  that  of  P.  rosea ;  while  the  beggars 
employ  P.  europaa  to  raise  ulcers  to  excite 
pity. 

Ftmnbaffo  (Lat  lead-ore),  A  vulgar  name 
for  Graphite,  from  its  leaving  a  mark  like  that 
produced  by  lead,  when  drawn  across  paper. 

[GRAFHrrB.] 

Flnmbetbyl.  A  liquid  compound  of  two 
atoms  of  lead  with  four  of  the  radical  ethyl. 
It  is  violently  acted  on  by  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine,  but  not  by  oxygen. 

Flmnbio  Aold.  The  peroxide  of  leadwm 
Pb  O,.  It  is  a  feeble  acid  combining  with  cer- 
tain bases  to  form  compounds  which  have  been 
called  plumbaUa, 


PLUMBLINE 

Plmnblinev  Planunet  (Lat.  plumbnin, 
lead),  A  heavy  body  (usually  a  piece  of  lead, 
whence  the  name)  suspended  by  a  flexible 
thread  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon,  or  the  direction  of 
terrestrial  gravity.  In  former  times  the  plumb- 
line  constituted  an  essential  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus employed  for  adjusting  astronomical  in- 
struments; but  it  is  seldom  used  in  modem 
observations,  excepting  those  made  with  the 
zenith  sector,  its  place  being  either  more  con- 
veniently supplied  by  the  spirit  level,  or  the 
method  of  aet«rmining  the  zenith  point  by 
combining  direct  and  reflected  or  reversed  ob- 
servations. For  the  common  artificer's  plummet, 
see  Lbvel. 

Plmnbo-reslnlte.  A  mineral  composed 
of  alumina  and  phosphate  of  lead,  found  at 
Huelgoet  in  Brittany,  and  Nussi^re  in  France. 
The  name  has  reference  to  the  composition  of 
the  mineral  and  its  resemblance  to  gum-arabic 
in  appearance. 

Plamboealdte  (Lat.  plumbum,  iead^  and 
calx,  lime).  A  variety  of  Calc  Spar,  containing 
a  variable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lead.  It 
occurs  in  white  and  sometimes  in  pinkish 
rhombohedrons  at  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire, 
and  at  High  Pern  Mine  in  Dumfriesshire. 

Plmnbostib.  Boulangerite  from  Neit- 
schinsk  in  Siberia. 

Plnmbmn  Comemn  (Lat.).  Horn  lead. 
The  old  chemical  name  of  fused  chloride  of  lead. 

Plume  Vntmei^.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  group  called  Atheroapermacea. 

piummer  BIcMk.  The  bearing  of  a  steam 
engine,  or  of  the  machinery  connected  with  it, 
is  known  under  this  name,  or  that  of  pedestal, 
when  the  immeduite  surface  of  bearing  is  made 
of  brass  or  gun  metal. 

Plumkbr  Block.  In  a  Steamship,  the  part 
of  the  spring-beam  of  the  paddle-box  in  which 
the  end  of  the  shaft  is  received. 

Plnmose  Alum  (I^t.  pluma,  a  feather). 
A  name  formerly  given  to  the  silky  amianthine 
crystals  occasionally  observed  in  Alum-slate. 
It  is  a  sulphate  of  alumina  and  iron. 

Plmnove  Ore  of  Antimony  or  Plnino- 
•Ite  (Lat.  pluma).  Capillary  or  plumose 
sulphide  of  antimony,  chiefly  found  in  the 
mines  of  Hungary  and  the  Harz. 

Plumule  (Lat.  plumula,  a  little  feather). 
In  Botany,  the  growing  point  of  the  embryo, 
situated  at  the  apex  of  the  radicle  and  at  the 
base  of  the  cotyledons,  by  which  it  is  protected 
when  young.  It  is  the  rudiment  of  the  future 
stem  of  a  plant. 

Pluuffiiig'  Tire*  In  Artillery,  the  fire  of 
gxms  directed  downwards  from  a  height  at  a 
great  angle. 

Pluperfect  Tense  (Lat.  plus  quam  per- 
fectum,  more  than  perfect).  In  Grammar,  the 
tense  which  denotes  that  an  action  was 
finished  before  a  certain  period  to  which  the 
speaker  refers. 

Plural.    [Gaammab.] 

Pluralitjr.  In  Ecclesiastical  Law,  the 
holding  of  more  than  one  benefice.     It  was 
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ordained  in  the  council  of  Lateran,  a.d.  1215, 
that  whosoever  should  take  any  benefice  with 
cure  of  souls,  if  he  should  before  have  attained 
a  like  benefice,  should,  ipso  facto,  be  deprired 
of  the  latter.  Exceptions  were  made  to  this 
rule  in  certain  cases  of  benefices  held  in 
commendam,  by  a  constitution  published  in 
the  council  of  Lyons ;  but  it  oouM  always  be 
evaded  by  dispensation  firom  the  pope.  Since 
the  Eeformation,  dispensations  in  England  are 
granted  by  archbishops.  PluraUtiea  (except 
in  certain  cases  of  dispensation)  are  now 
limited  very  narrowly  by  the  Act  I  &  2  Vict, 
c.  106,  and  13  &  14  Viet.  c.  98. 

Plus  (Lat  more).  In  Algebra,  the  additive 
or  positive  sign  + ,  which,  being  placed  betweea 
two  quantities,  signifies  that  they  are  to  be  taken 
collectively,  or  added  together.  According  to 
Dr.  Hutton,  this  character  was  first  used  by 
Stifelius,  as  a  contraction  of  the  letter  p,  the 
initial  of  plus. 

Plusb  (Ger.  plusch).  A  shaggy  doth,  with 
a  velvet  nap  on  one  side.  Some  plushes  an 
made  of  worsted,  others  of  hair. 

Plnab  Copper.  A  Cornish  miner's  name 
for  Chalcotbichitb. 

Pluto  (Gr.  nxo^My).  This  name,  denoting 
plenty,  was  originally  an  epithet  applied  to 
Hadbs,  the  son  of  Kronos,  who  received  the 
empire  of  the  regions  beneath  the  earth,  when 
Zsua  obtained  tl^t  of  Olympus,  and  PooBOOir 
became  lord  of  the  sea. 

One  of  the  playmates  of  PbbskphonA,  at  the 
time  when  she  was  stolen  by  Hades  from  the 
plains  of  Enna,  is  also  called  Pluto  (IlXovr«). 
(Hymn  to  liemeter,  422.) 

PlutoniOa  This  name  has  been  giren  in 
G«ology  to  rocks,  such  as  granite,  and  certain 
porphyries  that  are  supposed  to  be  of  igneous 
origin,  but  are  not  volcanic  The  origin  of 
such  rocks  is,  however,  obscure,  and  it  is  doabt- 
fnl  how  far  they  have  really  existed  in  a  melted 
state.  That  they  are  due  to  the  action  of  great 
heat,  acting  with  water,  under  enormous  pres- 
sure, is  almost  certain,  but  it  would  seem  that 
the  water  was  rather  diraolved  by  tiie  rock, 
than  the  rock  by  water  or  steam.  So  much 
is  made  out  by  the  microscopic  examination 
of  thin  slices,  and  a  comparison  with  otha 
rocks  whose  origin  and  history  are  better 
known. 

Plutonic  rocks  difier  essentially  from  vol- 
canic :  they  are  more  crystalline,  and  are  un- 
accompanied by  tn£&  and  breccias,  and  there 
are  none  of  those  comparatively  large  porea 
and  cavities,  occupied  by  gas,  that  are  common 
in  volcanic  rocks. 

Plutus  (Gr.  vKavTot,  toealth).  In  the 
Hesiodic  Tkeogony  (969),  Plutus  is  a  son  of 
DSm^t^r  and  the  hero  lasios,  and  the  giver  of 
riches  and  wealth  to  all  into  whose  hands  he 
comes.  According  to  Aristophanes  (iVttitw  88), 
he  wished  to  favour  only  the  wise  and  ri^t- 
eous ;  but  Zeus  made  him  blind,  so  that  he 
might  bestow  his  gifts  at  random. 

Ptnviameter  (Lat.  pluvia,  nitfi).     [IUi2r- 
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PLYMOUTH  BRETHREN 

'lynurath  Bretlireii.  This  name  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  members  of  a  body  which 
admits  the  title  only  as  describing  their  in- 
dividual state  as  Christiiins,  and  which  asserts 
that  its  existence  is  a  protest  against  all 
sectarianism,  their  conviction  being  that  the 
whole  church  may  be  united  in  the  acceptance 
simply  of  the  truths  which  are  really  yitiil. 
But  while  they  appear  to  have  forgotten  that 
this  very  hypothesis  leaves  room  for  any 
amount  of  ooutroversy,  some  of  their  members 
have  laid  great  stress  on  the  doctrine  of  a 
community  of  goods,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  early  Christian  church  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Paemnatio  Railway.    [Railboad.] 

Vneumatios  (6r.  tr^cv^&artx^r,  from  nvcGfta^ 
oir  or  breath).  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  mechanical  properties  of  elastic  fluids,  and 
particularly  of  atmospheric  air. 

Elastic  fluids  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
gases  and  vapours ;  the  former  consisting  of 
those  fluids  wnich  retain  their  elasticity  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the 
hitter,  of  those  which  lose  their  elasticity,  or 
condense  like  stenm  at  common  temperatures. 
These  two  classes  of  fluids  do  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  each  other,  for  Faraday  has  shown 
that  many  of  the  gases  can  be  condensed  by 
the  application  of  great  oold  or  pressure,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  re- 
mainder woi^d  also  be  liquefied  if  we  could 
expose  them  to  still  lower  temperatures  or 
greater  pressures.  In  respect  of  their  mechani- 
cal properties  there  is  also  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  two  classes. 

Elastic  fluids,  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  are 
subject  to  the  action  of  two  forces;  namely, 
gravitv,  and  a  molecular  force  acting  from 
particle  to  particle.  Gravity  acts  on  the  gases, 
in  the  same  manner  as  on  all  other  material 
substances;  but  the  action  of  the  molecular 
force  is  altogether  different  from  that  which 
takes  place  among  the  particles  of  solids  and 
liquids;  for,  in  Uie  case  of  solid  bodies,  the 
molecules  strongly  attract  each  other  (whence 
results  their  cohesion),  and,  in  the  case  of 
liquids,  exert  an  attraction  of  a  feebler  kind ; 
but,  in  the  case  of  the  gases,  the  molecular 
force  is  repulsive,  and  the  molecules,  yielding 
to  the  action  of  this  force,  tend  incessantly  to 
recede  from  each  other,  and,  in  fact,  do  recede, 
imtil  their  further  separation  is  prevented  by 
an  exterior  obstacle.  Thus,  air  confined  within 
a  dose  vessel  exerts  a  constant  pressure  against 
the  interior  surface,  which  is  not  sensible,  only 
because  it  is  balanced  by  the  equal  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  exterior  surface.  This 
pressure  exerted  by  the  air  against  the  sides 
of  a  vessel  within  which  it  is  confined  is  called 
its  elasticity,  or  elastic  force,  or  tension. 

Conditions  of  Eptilibrium. — In  order  that 
all  the  parts  of  an  elastic  fluid  may  be  in 
equilibrium,  one  condition  only  is  necessary; 
namely,  that  the  elastic  force  be  the  same  at 
every  point  situated  in  tiie  same  horizontal 
plane.    This  condition  is  likewise  necessary  to 
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the  equilibrium  of  liquids,  and  the  same  cir- 
cumstances give  rise  to  it  in  both  cases  ;  namely, 
the  mobility  of  the  particles,  and  the  action  of 
gravity  upon  them.  Ck>nceive  a  dose  vessel  to 
be  filled  with  air,  or  a  gas ;  and  let  a  and  b  be 
two  molecules  situated  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  two  molecules 
are  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  the  force  with 
which  a  repels  b  must  be  exactly  counteracted 
by  that  with  which  b  repels  a,  for  otherwise 
motion  would  take  place.  The  same  thing 
takes  place  in  respect  to  every  horizontal  sec- 
tion of  the  gas ;  but  the  pressure  on  each 
section  varies  with  its  altitude.  Suppose  e  and 
dtohe  two  molecules  situated  in  a  norizontal 
section,  lower  than  that  in  which  are  a  and  b. 
It  is  evident  that  the  molecules  e  and  d  sustain 
a  greater  pressure  than  a  and  b ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  the  whole  of  the  pressure  on  a  and  b 
is  transmitted  to  them  by  the  prindple  of  the 
equality  of  pressure  in  all  directions ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  thej  sustain  a  new  pressure, 
arising  from  the  weight  or  gravity  of  all  the 
molecules  situated  between  the  two  horizontal 
planes  ab  and  cd. 

The  principle  which  has  just  been  explained 
is  proved  experimentally  by  the  diminution  of 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  greater 
altitudes.  A  column  of  air  reaching  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  exerts  a 
pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
mercury  of  the  same  diameter,  and  whose 
height  is  equal  to  that  in  the  barometric  tube. 
Now,  on  carrying  the  barometer  to  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  for  example,  the  mercurial  column 
is  observed  gradually  to  become  shorter  as  we 
ascend ;  and  the  diminution  of  the  column,  and 
consequently  of  atmospheric  pressure,  is  con- 
nectea  with  the  increase  of  altitude  by  a  certain 
constant  law,  which  enables  us  to  deduce  the 
one  from  the  other,  and  to  apply  the  barometer 
to  the  very  important  purpose  of  determining 
the  relative  altitudes  of  places  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.    [Hbiohts,  IdjLLSuiuufBMT  of.] 

Boyle*s  Law. — In  order  to  determine  the 
relation  between  the  density  and  pressure  of 
the  elastic  fluids  in  the  state  of  equilibrium, 
let  ACB  be  a  graduated  bent  tube  (like  a 
siphon  barometer),  having  two  un- 
equal branches,  of  which  the  shorter 
is  hermetically  sealed  at  B,  and  the 
longer  open  at  A.  Let  a  small  quan- 
tity of  mercury  be  poured  into  the 
tube,  just  enough  to  fill  the  bend,  and 
intercept  the  communication  between 
the  air  in  CB  and  the  external  atmo- 
sphere, and  let  the  level  EF  be  . 
marked  at  which  it  stands  in  the  two  X  -fpL 
branches  of  the  tube.  It  is  evident  "t(Ljts- 
that  in  this  state  the  pressure  of  the  o 
air  imprisoned  between  E  and  B  is  exactly 
equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Now,  let 
mercury  be  poured  into  the  tube  at  A ;  it  will 
rise  slowly  in  the  branch  EB,  and  much  more 
rapidly  in  the  open  branch  FA.  Let  mercunr 
then  be  continued  to  be  poured  in  until  it 
stands  at  two  points,  D  and  £',  so  situated  that 
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the  altitude  of  D  above  E',  op  DF',  is  just 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  column  in  the 
barometer,  or  about  thirty  inches.  In  this 
state,  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  space  E'  B 
is  in  equilibrium  with  the  pressure  arising  from 
the  weight  of  the  mercurial  column  FD,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  exerted  on  D. 
But  the  weight  of  the  mercurial  column  F'D  is 
just  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  conse- 
quently the  air  in  E'B  is  compressed  by  a  force 
equal  to  twice  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
Now,  on  observing  the  length  of  the  column 
I/B,  it  will  be  found  exactly  one-half  of  EB; 
in  other  words,  the  air  has  been  reduced  to 
half  its  former  volume.  On  increasing  the 
length  of  the  open  branch  of  the  siphon,  and 
pouring  in  a  proper  quantity  of  mercury,  it  is 
found  that  a  pressure  of  three  atmospheres 
reduces  the  volume  of  air  at  B  to  one-third, 
and  of  four  atmospheres  to  a  fourth  of  its 
first  volume ;  whence  it  is  inferred,  generally, 
that  the  volumes  of  gases  are  inversely  as  tie 
pressures  which  they  support.  This  fundamen- 
tal property  of  elastic  fluids  is  frequently 
called  Uie  law  of  Mariotte^  although  it  was 
first  discovered  by  our  countryman  Boyle. 
[Mabiotte's  Law.]  It  has  been  verified  in 
several  ways,  on  all  the  known  gases ;  and,  in 
the  case  of  dry  air,  its  verification  has  been 
pushed,  by  MM.  Dulong  and  Arago,  to  pres- 
sures eqmvalent  to  twenty>seven  atmospheres. 
(Lam6,  Cours  tie  Physique.)  It  also  holds 
very  nearly  true  in  respect  of  vapours  or 
steam  subjected  to  a  smaller  degree  of  pres- 
sure than  that  which  is  necessary  to  reduce 
them  to  the  liquid  state.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  observe,  that  in  all  these  cases 
the  gas  or  vapour  must  remain  at  a  constant 
temperature  during  the  experiment.  The 
apparatus  above  described  is  called  a  nutfUh 
meter. 

The  density  of  bodies  being  inversely  as 
their  volumes,  the  law  of  Boyle  may  be  other- 
wise expressed,  by  saying  the  density  of  an 
elastic  fluid  is  directly  proportional  to  the  pres- 
sure which  it  sustains.  Under  the  pressure  of 
a  single  atmosphere,  the  density  of  air  is  about 
the  770th  part  of  that  of  water ;  whence  it 
follows  that^  under  the  pressure  of  770  atmo- 
spheres, air  is  as  dense  as  water.  Thus,  the 
average  atmospheric  pressure  being  equal  to 
that  of  a  column  of  water  of  about  thirty- 
two  feet  in  altitude,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
at  a  depth  of  24,640  (»770  x  32)  feet,  or  4§ 
miles,  air  would  be  heavier  than  water  when 
the  latter  is  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pres- 
sure; and  at  the  depth  of  about  five  miles 
would  be  actually  heavier  than  the  water 
surrounding  it,  so  that  although  it  would  still 
remain  in  a  gaseous  state,  it  could  not  rise 
to  the  surface. 

Effects  of  Heat  on  the  Elasticity  of  the  Gases. 
— The  repulsive  energy  of  the  molecules  of 
elastic  fluids  is  greatly  augmented  by  an  in- 
crease of  temperature ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  many  physical  enquiries  to  as- 
certain the  relation  between  the  temperature 
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j  and  the  elastic  force.  If  air  and  meet  other 
gases,  sustaining  the  same  constant  pressure, 
'  are  exposed  to  an  increase  of  temperature 
'  which  affects  all  of  them  equally,  it  is  proved  by 
'  observation  that  they  all  undergo  an  almost  ex- 
I  actly  equal  expansion;  i.e.  the  increase  of  volume 
of  ail  the  gases  is  very  nearly  the  same  for  equal 
I  augmentations  of  temperature^  and  prmwrtional 
'  to  Uiese  augmentations.  Experience  also  shows 
that^  within  a  considerable  range  of  tempera- 
ture, the  indications  of  the  air  thermometer 
differ  very  little  from  those  of  the  mercurial 
thermometer;  so  that,  within  this  rangp,  the 
expansion  of  any  gas  whatever  is  propoiti<Hial 
to  the  increase  of  temperature  indicated  by  the 
degrees  of  the  ordinair  thermometer.  From 
the  temperature  of  melting  ice  to  that  of  boiling 
water,  or  from  zero  to  100^  of  the  centigrade 
thermometer,  Gay-Lussac  found  the  expansion 
of  air  subjected  to  a  constant  pressure  to  be  in 
the  ratio  of  unity  to  1*375,  which  gives  an  ex- 
pansion of  0*00375  for  each  centigrade  degree. 
Subsequent  determinations  made  by  Regnault 
and  Magnus  with  more  refined  and  delicate 
apparatus,  prove  this  number  to  be  too  high. 
They  found  ic  to  be  -003670.  This  being 
taken,  let  V  be  the  volume  of  any  gas  at  the 
zero  temperature,  P  its  elastic  force,  or  the 
pressure  it  sustains,  and  D  its  density.  Let 
a  a> '003670,  and  sitppoee  the  values  of  V  and 
D  to  become  V  ana  ly  when  the  tempeiature 
is  increased  t  degrees;  then  the  pressure  P 
being  supposed  constant,  we  have  evidently 

•    V'-V(l  +  aO; 

and  the  density  being  inversely  as  the  volume, 
we  have  also 

1  -^ai 

Kow  suppose  the  pressure  to  be  varied 
without  any  change  of  the  temperature,  and 
let  p  denote  the  new  pressure,  and  d  the  cor- 
responding density ;  the  law  of  Boyle  gives 

P  :  ly : :  jP  :  rf,  whence  j»b  =j-  ; 

and  on  substituting  for  If  its  value  givea  by 

p 
the  preceding  formula,  and  making  —  sjt,  we 

obtain 


p^Jcdil-k-at) 

for  the  expression  of  the  elastic  force  of  air  in 
terms  of  its  density  and  temperature. 

The  expansion  of  other  non-condensable 
gases  for  the  same  increment  of  heat  is  nearly 
Uie  same  as  that  of  air,  but  the  coefficient  for 
condensable  gases  differs  more  widely.  The 
following  are  the  values  of  a  for  the  most  im- 
portant gases : 


Hydrogen .        • 

.    -003661 

Nitrogen   . 

.    -003662 

Carbonic  oxide  . 

.     -003669 

Carbonic  acid    . 

.     -008710 

Kitrous  oxide    . 

.    -003719 

Sulphurous  add 

.     -003903 

Cyanogen  . 

.     -008877 
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The  coefficient  k  is  constant  for  the  same 
gas,  but  has  a  different  value  for  different 
gases,  depending  on  their  densities  or  specific 
gravities.  With  respect  to  atmospheric  air,  ita 
Talue  may  be  found  thus :  The  density  of  air, 
compared  with  water,  is  0*0013,  and  that  of 
mercury,  compared  with  water,  13-69;  there- 
fore, supposing  the  height  of  the  barometer  to 
be  30  inches,  the  value  of  Ar,  or  the  height  of  a 
column  of  air  of  uniform  density,  everting  on 
its  base  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, is 


6\)  m.  X 

•0013 


313860  in.  or  26166  feet 


(about  five  miles),  the  temperature  being  that 
of  freezing  water. 

Of  the  Motion  of  the  Gases, — Elastic  fluids, 
in  escaping  from  a  vessel  by  a  small  orifice  or 
infinitely  short  tube  into  a  vacuum,  observe, 
like  liquids,  a  law  first  discovered  by  TorriceUi ; 
namely,  that  the  velocity  of  the  molecules, 
when  they  escape  ^m  the  orifice,  is  equal  to 
that  which  they  would  have  acquired  by  falling 
through  a  height  equal  to  the  height  of  a  ver- 
tical column  of  uniform  density,  producing  a 
pressure  equal  to  that  which  is  exerted  by  the 
gas  at  the  level  of  the  orifice. 

The  velocities  with  which  the  different  gases 
enter  a  vacuum  are  inversely  as  the  square 
roots  of  their  densities ;  for  they  are  propor- 
tional to  the  square  roots  of  the  altitudes  from 
which  the  molecules  arc  supposed  to  fall,  and 
these  altitudes  are  inversely  as  the  densities. 

Thus  the  velocity  of  air  rushing  into  a 
vacuum  being  taken  as  unity,  Graham  has 
experimentally  demonstrated  the  following 
velocities  for  the  gases  named : 


Hydrogen    . 
Marsh  gas  . 
Carbonic  oxide    . 

.     3'613 
.     1-322 
.     1-0123 

Nitrogen 
Oxygen 
Carbonic  acid 

.     1-0164 
.       -960 
.       -821 

[Gases,  Diffusion  of;  Gasbs,  Effusion  of; 
Gasbs,  Tbansfibation  of.] 

The  principle  of  the  lateral  commimication  of 
motion  holds  good  with  respect  to  gases  as 
well  as  liquids.  On  this  principle  we  may  ex- 
plain a  curious  fact,  observed  m  the  efflux  of 
air  from  a  blowing  machine,  and  in  the  escape 
of  steam  from  the  valves  of  boilers.  If  a  cir- 
cular disc  of  four  or  five  times  the  diameter  of 
the  orifice  be  placed  close  to  it,  not  only  wiU  it 
not  be  forced  away  by  the  current  of  the 
elastic  fluid,  but  it  will  be  retained  by  a  con- 
siderable force ;  insomuch  that  if  the  orifice  be 
directed  downwards,  the  disc,  though  formed  of 
a  dense  metallic  substance,  wiU  be  supported 
in  opposition  to  its  gravity.  Let  air  issuing 
with  considerable  force  through  the  aperture 
^  '    A  B  have  its  course  interrupted 

^"^-^    by  the  metallic  plate  C  D ;  the 
Bs^^^^sa     current  will  assume  the  form  of  a 
*°"  conoid  E  A  B  F,  containing  the 

cavity  E  G  F.    At  first  the  space  C  G  D  will 
be  with  fiUed  the  effluent  air ;  but  if  a  lateral 
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communication  of  motion  takes  place,  the  air 
in  this  conoid  will  join  itself  to  that  which  es- 
capes by  the  edges  of  the  plate,  and  a  vacuum 
will  be  formed  in  the  space  C  G  D,  and  the 
plate  C  ^  be  forced  towards  the  aperture  by 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  opposite 
side.  But  as  it  approaches  the  orifice  the 
action  of  the  effluent  air  will  become  more  in- 
tense, and  the  dimensions  of  the  void  space  bo 
diminished,  so  that  the  plate  will  assume  a 
position  in  which  the  forces  tending  to  move  it 
in  opposite  directions  will  be  balanced. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Newton,  in  the 
second  book  of  the  Frindpia,  that  the  velocity 
with  which  sound  is  propagated  through  the  air 
is  the  same  as  that  which  a  heavy  body  would 
acquire  by  falling  through  haff  the  height  of 
the  homogeneous  atmosphere,  and  consequently 
equal  to  8^/13078,  or  about  915  feet  per 
second.  But  this  theoretical  determination  is 
found  to  differ  considerably  from  experiment, 
which  gives  a  velocity  of  1126  feet  per  second, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  at  62^  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  Laplace  suggested 
a  very  probable  explanation  of  this  discrepancy ; 
namelv,  that  the  condensation  caused  by  the 
vibrations  produced  a  degree  of  sensible  heat 
by  which  the  elasticity  of  the  air  is  increased, 
or,  rather,  the  density  diminished,  while  the 
elastic  force  remains  the  same.  In  consequence 
of  this  extrication  of  heat,  the  number  given  by 
the  formula  of  Newton  must  be  multiplied  by 
the  square  root  of  the  number  which  expresses 
the  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  of  the  air  under  a 
constant  pressure  to  its  specific  heat  under  a 
constant  volume.  This  number  is  foimd  by 
experiment  to  be  1*376,  the  square  root  of 
which  is  1*173 ;  and  on  applying  this  correction 
with  the  proper  corrections  for  temperature, 
the  theoretical  determination  approaches  very 
closely  to  the  experimental  result.     [Sound.] 

The  science  of  pneumatics  has  been  created 
entirely  by  modern  discoveries.  Galileo  first 
demonstrated  that  air  possesses  weight.  His 
pupil  Torricelli  invented  the  barometer;  and 
Pascal,  by  observing  the  difference  of  the  alti- 
tudes of  the  mercurial  column  at  the  top  and 
the  foot  of  the  Pay  dt  DCmey  proved  that  the 
suspension  of  the  mercury  is  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Otto  Guericke,  a 
citizen  of  Magdebuig,  invented  the  air-pump 
about  the  year  1664 ;  and  Boyle  and  Mariotte, 
soon  afterwards,  detected  by  its  means  the  prin- 
cipal mechanical  properties  of  atmospheric  air. 
Analogous  properties  have  been  proved  to  be- 
long to  all  the  other  gases.  The  problem  of 
determining  the  velocitv  of  their  vibrations  was 
solved  by  Newton  and  Euler,  but  more  com- 
pletely by  Lagrange.  The  theoretical  prin- 
ciples relative  to  the  pressure  and  motion  of 
elastic  fluids,  £rom  which  the  practical  for- 
mulae are  deduced,  were  established  by  Daniel 
Bernoulli,  in  his  HydrodynanUea  (1738);  but 
have  been  rendered  more  general  by  Navier 
{Mhn.  de  VAcad.  1830).  The  experiments  of 
Regnault  are  given  in  Ann.  Ch,  Phys.  [3]  iv. 
6  and  v.  62 ;  those  of  Magnus  in  Pogg,  Ann. 
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Iv.  1 ,  and  Ivii.  177  ;  and  Graham's  researchos 
m  Phil.  Maq.  1834,  Phil  Trans,  1846,  p.  673, 
and  Phil.  ^Trans.  1863,  p.  385.  [Aib;  Am 
Pump;  Babometeh.] 

Pnemnatomadii  (Or.  iry«vfurro|i^x<'0*  ^^ 
Ecclesiastical  History,  a  name  of  reproach, 
giTen  to  those  who,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  impugned  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ohost.     [Macedonians.] 

Vnemnatometer  (6r.  vKcv/ua,  otV,  and 
liirpoy,  measure).  A  gasometer  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  the  quantity  of  air 
taken  into  the  lungs,  and  again  given  out»  at 
each  inspiration  and  expiration. 

Pnemnatoals  (Gr.  wv^vfidrwrttf  inflation). 
Emphysema.  A  collection  of  air  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  rendering  the  part  tumid,  elastic,  and 
crepitating  when  pressed.  It  rarely  arises  spon- 
taneously, but  generally  from  some  wound  which 
affects  the  lungs,  and  by  which  the  air  spreads 
through  the  cellular  membrane.  In  some 
rare  cases  it  is  an  effect  of  certain  poisons. 

Pnenmobrancliiates  (Gr.  wptvfiay  air; 
fipdyx^^f  (7f77«).  A  name  applied  by  Hunter 
to  the  Perennibranchiate  reptiles  of  recent 
zoologists ;  and  by  Lamarck  to  an  order  of 
Gastropodous  molluscs. 

Pneumonia  (Gr.  trt^tvfjMpia).  An  inflam- 
mation of  the  hmgs,  or  more  correctly  an  in- 
flammation of  the  true  pulmonary  tissue. 
This  disease  is  ushered  in  by  fever,  cough,  hard 
and  rapid  pulse,  and  if  both  lungs  be  involved 
severe  dyspnoea  occurs.  The  expectorated 
matter  is  coloured  by  blood.  The  tendency  of 
pneumonic  inflammation  is  to  produce  con- 
solidation of  the  lung,  and  this,  which  in  its 
first  stuge,  goes  by  the  name  of  red  hepatisa- 
tion,  may  pass  on  to  grey  hepatisation,  which 
has  been  well  described  by  Laennec.  This 
change  may  again  be  followed  by  modification, 
degeneration,  and  softening,  and  a  cavity  be  the 
result.  This  latter  stage  constitutes  the  pneu- 
monic phthisis  of  some  authors.  The  usual 
course  of  pneiunonia,  however,  is  that  the  red 
hepatisation  becomes  resolved,  and  the  lung 
tissue  returns  to  its  healthy  condition.  Pneu- 
monia complicates  many  forms  of  disease,  viz. 
albuminuria,  measles,  typhoid  and  typhus 
fever.  An  intejesting  form  of  pneumonia,  in 
which  single  and  separate  lobules  are  affected 
(lobular  pneumonia),  is  observed  in  cases  of 
blood  poisoning,  and  other  states  which  cause 
the  minute  ramules  of  the  arteries  of  the  lungs 
to  become  plugged  up.  Opinions  vary  greatly 
as  to  the  proper  mode  of  treating  acute  pneu- 
monia, some  recommending  large  blcf^ings 
and  the  administration  of  calomel,  opium,  and 
antimony,  while  others  believe  that  equal 
success  attends  a  less  heroic  and  almost  ex- 
pectant plan  of  procedure.  No  genera)  rule 
can  be  given,  and  each  case  would  seem  to  de- 
mand treatment  modified  by  a  consideration 
of  constitutional  conditions,  climate,  &c.  In 
pneumonia  complicating  other  diseases  the 
nature  of  the  primary  malady  must,  of  course, 
greatly  modify  our  views  of  the  fittest  treat- 
ment for  the  especial  case. 
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Pnenmonoloffj'  (Or.  ww/tAf,  lung*,  and 
\6rYot).  The  anatomy  of  the  respiratory,  vocal, 
and  calorific  organs. 

Pnenmotlioras  (Or.  1rycvfu^  and  0^^, 
chest).  An  accumulation  of  air  in  the  sac  of 
the  pleura. 

Pniirallon  (Or.  vwyuXiuift  from  irrfyw,  / 
suffocate).  A  name  given  by  some  medical 
authors  to  the  nightmart,  from  the  sense  of 
suffocation  which  it  induces.     [Ephtaltbs.] 

Pnyz  (Or.  mfi^).  The  place  of  assembly 
for  the  Athenian  demos,  to  the  west  of  the 
Areopagus,  on  a  slope  connected  with  Mount 
Lycabettus.  It  was  semicircular  in  form,  and 
had  an  area  of  about  12,000  square  yards.  On 
the  north  side  was  the  Bema,  or  tribune,  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the 
sea  from  behind  and  of  the  Propylsa  and 
Parthenon  in  front. 

Poa  (Gr.  grass).  A  name  given  by  botanists 
to  a  genus  of  grasses  of  considerable  extent, 
and  very  abundant  in  the  pasturages  of  Europe. 
One  of  the  commonest  of  all  weeds  is  the  Pt-a 
annua.  Poa  irivialis  and  pratensis  are  valu- 
able species,  sown  extensively  as  a  part  of  the 
artificial  pastures  which  are  now  commonly 
made  with  picked  grasses  instead  of  hay  seeds. 
In  general,  they  are  nutritious  and  agreeable  to 
cattle.  P.  nemoralis  is  one  of  the  few  grasses 
which  thrive  in  shady  places. 

Poaobenk    [Game  Laws.] 

Pooo  (Ital.  little).  In  Music,  a  word  fre- 
quently prefixed  to  another  to  lessen  the  strength 
of  its  signification ;  as  poco  largo,  a  little  slow. 

Poouamn  or  Poenamn.  The  name  given 
by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  to  the  variety 
of  Jade  or  Nephrite  which  is  used  by  them  for 
the  manu&cture  of  axes  and  other  weapons. 

Pod  (Mr.  Wedgwood  identifies  this  word 
with  Dan.  pude,  a  pillow;  Esthon.  paddi,  a 
cushion :  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology). 
In  Botany,  the  capsule  of  Leguminous  and 
Cruciferous  plants,  the  former  being  more 
particularly  called  legumes,  and  the  latter 
siliques  or  silicles. 

9o6ai^p:m{QT.  a  seizure  of  the  foot).  [Gout.] 

Podestik  (Ital.  from  Lat.  potestaa,  power). 
The  chief  magistrate  in  the  republics  of  Italy 
in  the  middle  ages  was  commonly  so  styled. 
His  appointment  was  generally  annual.  At 
one  time  (especially  at  Florence)  it  was  the 
custom  to  elect  a  foreigner,  as  more  likely  to 
be  impartial.  The  title  was  retained  for  ofiSoers 
of  inferior  rank  in  Genoa  and  Yenioe.  By 
this  name  were  also  known  certain  magistrates 
set  up  by  Frederic  I.  in  the  Lombard  cities. 
(Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  ch.  iii.  part  i.) 

Podetta  (Gr.  «o^f,  vMs,  a  foot).  In 
Botany,  the  stalk-like  elevations  which  support 
the  shields  of  some  Lichens ;  also  the  stalk  of 
the  spore-cases  of  mosses,  &c 

PckUeeps.  A  genus  of  birds,  commonly 
called  GrebeSt  placed  in  the  order  of  Palmipeds 
by  Cuvier,  but  forming  the  transition  from. 
the  waders  to  the  swimmers  by  having  the 
webs  of  the  toes  incomplete,  and  formed  by  a 
scalloped  membrane,  as  in  the  coot    The  legs 
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are,  however,  placed  far  back,  bo  as  to  render 
them  efficient  oigans  of  swimming,  while  their 
use  in  waUdng  on  diy  land  is  proportionally 
deteriorated ;  the  feet  are  admirably  oiganised 
for  propelling  the  body  through  the  water; 
and  the  grebe,  which  diyes  more  than  it  swims, 
assists  the  feet  with  a  simultaneous  action  of 
its  wings  ;  but  these,  like  the  pectoral  fins  of 
fishes,  serre  mainly  to  direct  and  yaxy  the 
coarse  of  the  bird. 

V<Nliiun  (Lat.).  In  Eoman  amphitheatres, 
a  massive  wall  running  round  the  arena.  On 
the  top  of  the  podium  were  the  seats  assigned 
to  spectators  of  the  highest  rank ;  aboTe  Uiese 
seats  rose  the  moeniana,  or  radiating  seats  on 
the  sloping  walls  of  the  building. 

Vodopbylliuii  (a  word  coined  from  Grr.  iro^s, 
wo96s,  a  footf  and  ^i^AAoy,  a  leaf).  A  small 
genus  of  BanuneulacetBf  found  in  America  and 
India.  The  American  species,  P.  peltatumf  has 
lately  acquired  some  repute  as  a  medicinal 
agent^  being  employed  as  a  cathartic,  and  as  a 
substitute  for  mercury.  Its  laige  white  nodding 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  egg-shaped  yellowish 
fruits  somewhat  resembling  a  small  lemon,  and 
hence  called  Wild  Lemon,  though  more  gene- 
rally known  as  May  Apple.  The  herbage  is 
narcotic  and  poisonous ;  the  acid  pulp  of  the 
firuit  is  edible  though  mawkish,  while  the  rhi- 
zomes possess  medicinal  properties,  and  yield 
a  resinous  extract  called  j)odoph$fUin.  The 
Indian  species,  P.  Emodi,  bears  a  somewhat 
simihir  fruit. 

P«»Ao8temaoe8e  (Fodostemon,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  small  unimportant  order  of  tro- 
pical aquatics ;  they  are  of  monochlamydeous 
structure,  and  are  referred  to  Lindley's  Kutal 
alliance  of  hypogynous  Exogens. 

9ohm  The  Sandwich  Island  name  for  the 
fermented  edible  corms  or  tubers  of  Colocasia 
esculenta. 

VosoUe  (Or.  ^  iroiic(Xi},  sc.  arod),  A  cele- 
brated portico  or  colonnade  at  Athens,  where 
Zeno  inculcated  his  doctrines.  The  Poedle, 
built  by  Cimon  about  470  B.C.,  was  adorned  by 
the  statues  of  gods  and  benefactors;  and  the 
picture  of  Polygnotus,  which  represented  Mil- 
tiades  at  the  head  of  the  Athenians  and  Pla- 
taeans  at  Marathon,  was  here  suspended.  The 
paintings,  which  seem  to  have  been  on  wood, 
were  removed  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius,  about 
400  ▲.  D.   (Beuld,  VAcropole  cTAthhies.) 

PoBoUitlc  (Or.  iroiKlkoSt  vari^gatid),  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  variegated  sands 
of  the  new  red  sandstone  period,  or  rather  to 
the  series  of  rocks  in  which  these  sands  occur. 
POBOilopods  (Or.  'tomIXos,  and  ito{>s,  a  foot). 
The  name  of  an  order  of  Entoroostracous 
Crustaceans,  including  those  which  have  feet  of 
different  forms  and  uses,  the  anterior  ones 
being  ambulatory  or  prehensile,  the  posterior 
branchial  and  natatory. 
Poenamu.    [Pocuamu.] 

Poetry  (Or.  ironjr**^  '''^X'^t  ^^  ^^  'if 
poeirj/f  from  voi^,  /  fnake^  the  writers  of 
each  different  class  of  poems,  epic,  elegiac,  &c., 
being  called  imnrotol,  4\ey(toirotoif  epic-makers 
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and  elegy-makers:  Aristotle,  J>e  Poet.  i.  10). 
A  complete  and  satisfactory  definition  of  poetry 
has  not  yet  been  produced  by  writers  on  taste, 
or  by  poets  themselves.  A  popular  one,  aufii- 
ctently  adapted  to  general  notions,  is  fur- 
nished by  Lord  JeflBrey :  *  The  end  of  poetry 
is  to  please;  and  the  name,  we  think,  is 
strictly  applicable  to  every  metrical  compo- 
sition from  which  we  derive  pleasure  without 
any  laborious  exercise  of  the  understanding.' 
{Ed.  JSev.  xi.  p.  216.)  But,  in  the  first  place, 
it  has  been  maintained  that  'verse  is  not 
the  limit  by  which  poetry  is  bounded  :  it 
is  the  ac^unct  of  poetry,  but  not  its  living 
principle.' — 'Poetry,*  says  Coleridge,  'is  not 
the  proper  antithesis  to  prose,  but  to  science. 
Poetry  is  opposed  to  science,  and  prose  to 
metre.' — '  The  proper  and  immediate  object  of 
science  is  the  acquirement  or  communication 
of  truth ;  the  proper  and  immediate  object  of 
poetry  is  the    communication   of   immediate 

Sleasure.'  In  the  next  place.  Lord  Jeffrey's 
efinition  would  clearly  include  burlesquo 
composition.  Is  this  strictly  ^oe^r^  ?  It  was 
included,  certainly,  by  ancient  critics  in  their 
rather  artificial  analysis  of  poetry :  in  the 
Poetics  of  Aristotle  the  rules  of  comic  com- 
position are  as  elaborately  laid  down  as 
those  of  any  other  species.  Yet  the  excite- 
ment of  the  ridiculous  is  altogether  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  that  produced  by  poetry 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  which  is 
necessarily  either  elevating,  imaginative,  or 
tender.  And  this  effect  it  produces,  as  Cole- 
ridge has  described  it,  by  communicating  to 
the  reader  '  that  pleasurable  emotion,  that  pe- 
culiar state  and  degree  of  excitement,  which 
arises  in  the  poet  himself  in  the  act  of  com- 
position.' (Literary  Remains.)  The  end  of 
poetry,  then,  appears  to  be  to  produce  intel- 
lectual pleasure  by  exciting  emotions  either  of 
the  elevated  or  pathetic  order.  But  in  what 
mode  does  poetry  effect  this  ?  The  sight  of  a 
distressed  object  raises  tender  feelings;  a  tale 
of  distress  does  the  same:  to  be  witness  of 
some  stupendous  event,  or  great  natural  phe- 
nomenon, elevates  them ;  and  so  does  the  de- 
scription of  such.  Yet  this  tale  or  description 
is  not  poetry.  Some  dramas,  almost  utterly 
destitute  of  poetical  merit,  retain  a  hold  on 
theatrical  audiences  merely  because  they  are 
transcripts  of  painful  scenes  actually  occurring 
in  domestic  life.  But  these  are  not  poetry, 
although  constantly  mistaken  for  it.  So,  again, 
the  mere  narration  of  a  grand  and  surprisir.g 
circumstance  is  not  poetry,  however  akin  to  poet- 
ical the  emotion  which  it  inspires.  Few  passages 
in  poetry  retain  a  greater  hold  on  the  imagina- 
tion than  the  well-known  accomits  of  Napoleon 
amidst  the  fires  of  Moscow,  or  the  sack  of 
Home  by  Bourbon,  or  the  execution  of  Charlc  s 
I.,  or  mere  descriptions  of  the  Alps  or  Niagara  : 
the  most  prosaic  writer  who  treats  these  sub- 
jects, if  he  only  adhere  to  truth  and  bring  out 
its  striking  particulars,  cannot  fail  of  producing 
an  effect  which  may  be  termed,  as  regards  the 
reader,  poetical.    Tliis  consideration  leads  us 
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to  the  great  characteristic  of  poetry,  which  is  ! 
essentially  a  creative  art.     Its   operation  is  I 
*  making/  not  transcribing.     *  Imitation '  it  is,  I 
as  Aristotle  defines  it ;  not  because  it  copies, 
bat  becaase  it  has  its  model  in  nature,  and 
can  never  depart  far  from  it  without  losing  its 
character.   Lord  Bacon  explains  this  by  saying, 
that  poetry  '  doth  raise  and  erect  the  mind,  by 
suhmitting  the  shows  of  things  to  the  desire  of 
the  mind,*  The  imagination  alters  these  'shows 
of  things '  by  adding  or  subtracting  qualities  ; 
and  poetry  brings  to  view  the  forms  which 
result  from  the  operation. 

But  Lord  Jef&ey  goes  on,  in  the  passage 
which  has  been  already  quoted,  to  give  an 
analysis  of  the  elements  of  poetical  pleasure. 
'This  pleasure,'  he  says,  'may,  in  general, 
be  analysed  into  three  parts :  that  which  we 
receive  from  the  excitement  of  passion  or 
emotion ;  that  which  is  derived  from  the  play 
of  ima^nation,  or  the  easy  exercise  of  reason ; 
and  that  which  depends  on  the  character  and 
qualities  of  the  diction.'  The  first  two  are  the 
vital  and  primary  species  of  poetical  delight. 
This  analysis  may  lead  us  to  consider  the 
faculties  by  the  exercise  of  which  these  several 
pleasures  are  produced — ^faculties  widely  dif- 
ferent, yet  all  poetical;  some  of  them  more 
and  some  less  essential  to  the  production  of 
poetical  pleasure;  some  less  and  some  more 
conspicuous  in  different  poets ;  all  united  in 
hardly  any. 

1.  Imagination  is,  emphatically,  the  great 
poetical  faculty.  It  is  'the  first  moving  or 
creative  principle  of  the  mind,  which  fashions 
out  of  materials  previously  existing  new  mate- 
rials and  original  truths.'  It  is  'a  complex 
power,  including  those  faculties  which  are 
called  by  metaphysicians  conception,  abstrac- 
tion, and  judgment : '  the  first  enabling  ua  to 
form  a  notion  of  objects  of  perception  and 
knowledge ;  the  second '  separating  the  selected 
materials  from  the  qualities  and  circumstances 
which  are  connected  with  them  in  nature ;  *  the 
third  selecting  the  materials.  (Stewart:  see 
the  article  'Poetry'  in  the  ^nc^.  Brit.)  Its 
operations  are  most  various,  and  it  exhibits 
itself  in  poetry  in  veiy  different  degrees  and 
forms.  It  may  shine  here  and  there,  chiefly  in 
comparison,  or  in  bold  and  pleasing  meta- 
phor, breaking  the  chain  of  a  narrative,  as 
m  the  Homeric  poems  and  the  earlier  poetry 
of  most  nations ;  it  may  hurry  image  on  image, 
connected  only  by  those  exquisite  links  of 
thought  which  are  present  in  the  mind  of  the 
poet,  in  daring,  compressed,  rapid  language,  as 
if  words  were  inadequate  to  its  expression,  as 
in  the  Hebrew  prophets,  in  ^schylus,  and  often 
in  Shakspeare  ;  it  may  predominate  in  entire 
sustained  conceptions,  grasping  at  general  fea- 
tures, as  in  Milton ;  it  may  cling  more  closely  to 
the  '  shows  of  things,'  dwelling  in  particulars, 
reproducing  with  startling  vividness  images 
little  altered,  graphic,  and  minute,  as  in 
Dante ;  and  here  it  often  approaches  to  fancy. 
Imagination,  combined  in  agreater  or  less  degree 
with  thought  or  reflection,  but  with  little  of 
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the  other  poetical  qualities,  produces  a  kind  of 
poetry  which  suits  the  taste  of  a  refined  and 
thoughtful  class,  but  has  little  hold  on  the 
general  mind. 

2.  No  distinction  has  given  critics  more 
trouble,  in  the  way  of  definition,  than  that  be- 
tween imagination  and  fancy.  '  Fancy,'  it  has 
been  said,  *  is  given  to  beguile  and  quicken  the 
temporal  part  of  our  nature ;  imagination  to 
incite  and  support  the  etemaL' — '  The  distinc- 
tion between  fancy  and  imagination,'  says  an- 
other, '  is  simply  that  the  former  altogether 
changes  and  remodels  the  original  idea,  im- 
pregnating it  with  something  extraneous ;  the 
latter  leaves  it  undisturbed,  but  assodatea  it 
with  things  to  which  in  some  view  or  other  it 
bears  a  resemblance.'  Now  the  latter  ia  an 
operation  of  thought,  wit,  or  iudgment;  and 
this  perhaps  may  lead  us  to  a  right  conclusion. 
The  poetry  of  true  fancy  is  merely  that  of 
imagination  '  at  a  lower  point  of  excitement,' 
or  employed  on  leas  elevated  subject-matter. 
The  poetry  of  the  Midsummer  URghCs  Dream, 
for  instance,  may  be  termed  either  imaginative 
or  fanciful  with  equal  correctness.  But  there 
is  also  a  spurious  fancv,  the  ofi&pring  of  a  quick 
wit,  adopting  poetical  diction:  where  wit  is 
very  nearly  allied  to  imagination,  yet  not  the 
same,  as  in  the  oompoeitions  of  T.  Moore. 

3.  Lord  Jeffrey,  as  we  have  seen,  associates 
with  the  pleasure  of  imagination  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from '  the  easy  exercise  of  reason.'  This  is 
produced  chiefiy  by  the  faculties  of  thought, 
wit,  and  reflection.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted 
whether  the  expression  of  thought,  however 
enei^tic  and  acute,  clad  in  current  poetical 
diction,  is  really  poetry.  Certainly  it  is  so,  if 
at  all,  in  a  very  inferior  degree  to  that  of  the 
imagination.  And  yet  when  we  reflect  how 
much  of  the  pleasure  which  we  derive  from 
verse  is  of  this  kind,  how  many  of  the  greatest 
names  in  the  history  of  poetry  are  distingnished 
for  this  alone,  and  that  one  great  literary 
nation  (the  French)  seems  to  have  placed  its 
idea  of  poetry  entirely  in  the  expression  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  chiefly  the  former,  we 
can  scarcely  refuse  it  an  important  place.  It 
also  takes  many  shapes.  It  appears  in  the 
form  of  witty  or  acute  conceits,  as  in  Donne  and 
Cowley,  and  in  many  French  and  Italian  poets, 
nearly  allied  to  that  spurious  fancy  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  It  lightens  in  flashes  of 
high-minded  indignation  or  keen  sarcasm  in 
Juvenal;  assumes  a  still  loftier  moTHl  tone 
in  Persius,  and  often  in  Dryden,  mixed  with 
grave,  energetic,  powerful  reflection.  It  takes 
the  easier  tone  of  acute  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  man  in  the  Satires  of  Horace,  and  en- 
livens the  charming  narrative  of  Ariosto.  It 
often  assumes  a  rhetoriod  character,  as  in 
Corneille  and  Lucan.  There  is  a  trivial  ex- 
periment by  which  the  difference  between  this 
and  imaginative  poetry  may  be  tested.  Turn 
both  into  prose :  the  latter  r^ains  its  poetical 
character ;  the  former  seems  to  lose  it. 

4.  The  expression  of  passion,  sentiment^  or 
pathos,  is  the  most  common  and  universal  of 
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uU  sources  of   poetical  pleasnre.      It  is   the 
vtfpy   soul   of  all  early  and   simple    poetry; 
it  perTades  no  less  that  of  the  most  civilised 
conimunities.     Yet  this  class  of  poetry  is  less 
truly  and  emphatically  poetical  than  the  imagi- 
native ;  although  more  popular.     The  pleasure 
occasioned  by  it  is  of  a  mixed  nature  :  it  arises 
from  the  excitement  of  peculiar  sympathies, 
not  produced,  but  heightened  only,  by  the  form 
in  which  that  excitement  is  conveyed.    This  is 
the  reason  why  mere  popularity  is  pot  a  test  of 
the  excellence  of  poetry.    The  imcritical  reader 
calls  that  the  best  poetry  by  which  he  is  best 
pleased.     Devotional  poetry,  for  instance,  ap- 
peals to  a  universal  class  of  sympathies ;  and 
on  this  account  often  acquires  a  factitious  value. 
The  highest  attribute  of  a  poet,  in  this  branch 
of  the  poetical  faculty,  is  a  sensibility  to  all 
the  springs  of  our  passions,  joined  with  the  art 
of  expressing  it ;  these,  when  united  with  that 
ix)wer  of  personification  which  is  more  pecu- 
liarly the  dramatic  faculty,  produce  the  drama 
in  its  highest   and  noblest   shape,    such    as 
it  is  exhibited   by  Shakspeare,  and    by  him 
alone.     But  the  power  of  giving  language  to 
the  sentiments  of  any  common  and  elevated 
passion  is  by  itself  a  great  poetical  merit.    The 
passion  of  love  is  the  staple  of  numberless 
bards.     The  passion  for  war  or  conflict,  un- 
happily natural  to  man,  is  a  source  of  poetry : 
it  is  impowible  not  to  perceive  in  Homer  and 
Scott,  independently  of  their  art  of  narration  and 
energy  of  description,  an  exultation  in  the  ani- 
mal excitement  of  the  imaginary  battle,  the 
ci  rtaminis  gaudia  of  the  savage  Attila,  pecu- 
liarly and  intensely  poeticaL     The  sentiment 
of  self-love,  the  natural  propensity  to  exhibit 
self  to  self  in  a  romantic  or  elevated  point  of 
view,  forms  a  great  part  of  the  charm  of  such 
a  muse  as  that  of  Byron.      Again,   indepen- 
dently of  the  direct  expression  of  feeling,  there 
is  in  some  poets  a  general  colouring  derived 
from  it,  thrown  as  a  H^ht  veil  over  all  the  ob- 
jects presented,  which  is  a  singularly  attractive 
attribute.     Such  is  the  tinge  of   grave  and 
s^frious  tenderness  which  shades  the  poetry  of 
Sophocles  and  Viigil,  and  assumes,  perhaps,  a 
more  feminine  character  in  that  of  Tasso. 

These  are  the  more  strictly  subjective  quali- 
t  i  OS  of  true  poetry.  There  are  others,  of  a  more 
objective  character,  which  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  belong  to  it  strictly  as  poetry,  ana  yet  can 
scarcely  bo  excluded  from  a  general  review, 
such  as:— 

5.  The  dramatic  faculty,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  which  seems  to  consist  in  acute 
p<3wers  of  observation  of  the  varieties  of  human 
character,  together  with  the  rarer  power  of 
delineating  it  with  such  force  as  to  bring  the 
imaginary  person  distinctly  before  the  reader. 
It  is  the  wonderful  and  unique  characteristic 
of  Shakspeare,  in  whom  all  individuality,  as 
has  been  often  observed,  seems  absolutely  lost. 
If  we  are  to  look  for  a  second  to  Shakspeare  ' 
in  this  high  faculty,  we  shall  find  him,  among  I 
poets,  perhaps  only  in  Scott.   But  it  is  a  power  ! 
often  much  developed  in  writers  who  ai*c  not  I 
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poets  in  any  sense,  such  as  Le  Sage  and  De 
Foe. 

6.  The  descriptive  faculty  is  of  the  same 
kind;  that  of  bringing  tihe  objects  of  external 
nature,  or  passing  scenes  of  whatever  sort, 
vividly  before  the  reader's  fancy.  When  the 
objects  or  scenes  so  represented  are  such  as 
the  painter  might  choose  with  advantage  for 
the  exercise  of  his  art,  the  faculty  is  properly 
termed  picturesque ;  though  that  word  is  often 
of  a  looser  acceptation.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
also  is  a  faculty  common  to  poets,  with  many 
others  who  are  not  so;  but  sustained  eneigy  of 
description,  as  in  the  Homeric  poems,  forms  a 
magnificent  groundwork  for  strictly  poetical 
ornament.  In  the  poetry  of  modern  times, 
especially  in  this  country,  and  in  Germany,  the 
description  of  external  nature  has  been  made 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  imagination  and 
reflection  by  writers  of  high  genius;  and  this 
combination  peculiarly  characterises  the  taste 
of  the  age,  of  which  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,- 
in  very  different  manners,  may  be  dted  as  illus- 
trious examples. 

7.  Lord  Jeffrey  ranks  last  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  diction,  as  of  a  secondary  order; 
which  it  undoubtedly  is,  and  vet  almost  essen- 
tial. The  highest  poetry,  without  beauty  of 
style,  is  rarely  or  never  popular,  while  the 
poi>ms  of  Virgil  owe  their  charm  chiefly  to 
beauty  and  felicity  of  diction. 

8.  Lastly,  we  must  not  omit  the  pleasure  of 
mdody.  not  essential  to  poetry,  since  there 
may  be  poetry  without  verse;  not  always  a 
merit  of  the  poet  himself,  since  much  depends 
on  the  language — and  a  Greek  or  Italian  poet, 
caeteris  paribus,  will  ever  be  preferable  to  an 
English  or  German  one,  on  this  account  alone  ; 
but  a  grace  which  heightens  the  charm  of  the 
noblest  poetry,  and  sometimes  captivates  the 
sense  even  in  the  most  indifferent. 

PofiTOStemon  (Gr.  ir^wy,  a  beard^  and 
oT'fifuoy,  a  thread).  Tlie  genus  of  Labiate 
plants  which  yields  the  Patchouly  scent.  The 
plant  itself,  called  P.  patchouly,  is  an  unattrac- 
tive subshrubby  species,  found  wild  in  India 
and  Malacca.  The  odour,  which  is  peculiar, 
is  highly  popular  not  only  in  Europe  but  in 
India,  where  it  is  one  of  the  commonest 
perfumes  found  in  the  bazaars.  The  leaves 
and  young  tops  yield  by  distillation  the  vola- 
tile oil  from  which  essence  of  Patchouly  is 
prepared.  Gentiine  Indian  shawls  and  In- 
dian ink  were  formerly  distinguished  by  their 
odour  of  Patchouly,  but  since  the  perfume  has 
become  common  in  Europe  the  test  does  not 
hold  good.  Ill  effects,  such  as  loss  of  appetite 
and  sleep,  nervous  attacks,  &&,  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  excessive  employment  of  Pat- 
chouly as  a  perfume.  It  is  called  Pucha-pat 
by  the  Malays.     [Patchouly.] 

Poindiny.  In  Scottish  Law,  a  species  of 
diligence  (i.  e.  process),  whereby  the  property 
of  the  debtor's  movables  is  transferred  to  the 
creditor.  Poindings  are  either  real  or  personal ; 
the  former  itffecting  the  debtor's  movables  on 
the  lands  to  vhleh  the  debt  attaches,  the  othec 
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his  moYables  generally.  The  effect  of  real  poind- 
ing is  to  give  the  user  of  it  right  to  the  rents. 
Poinsettla  (after  M.  Poinsette,  its  dis- 
coverer). A  gcnns  of  Euphorbiaceat  by  some 
botanists  included  in  Euphorbia  itself,  inte- 
resting chiefly  for  its  ornamental  properties. 
It  produces  at  the  ends  of  its  shoots,  surround- 
ing the  inconspicuous  flowers,  a  number  of  large 
elliptic  scarlet  bracts,  which  render  it  exceed- 
ingly ornamental ;  and  small  plants  surmounted 
by  a  coronal  of  these  highly  coloured  leaves 


POINTS  OF  SUPPORT 
PoIatSt  Coi4i>Vttto«  [AmharmomicIUtio; 

COKJUOATB  AlfD  ISOLATBD   PolMTS.] 

Points  of  tlie  EMmtoliooift.  In  Henldrv, 
the  nine  points  of  the  escutcheon  are  marked  by 
letters  in  the  cut  attached  to  the  article  Hebjlld* 
RT,  which  is  copied  from  those  in  the  otdinaiy 
English  works  on  the  elements  of  the  sdenee. 
The^are:  A,  dexter  chief;  B,  middle  chief; 
C,  sinister  chief  (Fr.  chef,  head) ;  D,  hoaoor 
point;  E,  fess  pointy  which  is  ths  centre  of 
the  shield  (Lat  fascia,  bdt  fx  sash,  frmn  the  b«>lt 
are  now  grown  in  large  numbers  for  the  flower  |  encircling  the  middle  of  a  man) ;  F,  nombril 
markets,  being  all  the  more  valuable  from  j  point  (navel) ;    O,   dexter   base ;    H,  middle 

base;  and  I,  sinister  base.  It  wiU  be  ob- 
served, that  the  greater  part  of  these  nasiM 
are  taken  from  those  puts  of  the  human 
body  which  the  shield  was  taken  figuntivdy 
to  represent. 

Points  of  SttM^ovt*  In  Architectaip, 
the  collected  areas  on  the  plan  of  the  piers, 
walls,  columns,  &c.,  upon  which  an  edifice 
rests^  or  by  which  it  is  supported.  It  is  evideDt 
that  the  smaller  their  total  area,  compared 
with  the  superficies  of  the  whole  building,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  is  the 
skill  exhibited  by  the  architect ;  and  this  for 
many  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
greater  economy  thus  attained.  But  it  is  ne- 
cessary in  all  cases  to  bear  in  mind  the  re- 
sistance of  the  materials  to  a  crushing  weight ; 
which  circumstance  has  led  to  great  modifica- 
tions of  late  in  the  proportions  of  the  points  of 
support,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  metal  in 
building  operations.  We  subjoin  a  table  of 
some  few  buildings  in  Europe,  examined  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  relative  areas 
of  Uieir  supports  comptu«d  with  the  am 
covered ;  arranged  in  the  direct  order  of  the 
proportion  of  the  latter.  ^__ 


bearing  their  inflorescence  in  winter. 

Point  (Lat.  punctum).  A  steel  instrument 
used  by  engravers  for  tnicing  the  work  on  a 
copper  plate.  A  diamond  point  is  sometimes 
used  in  gem-engraving. 

Point.  In  Geometry,  that  which  has  position 
but  not  magnitude.  The  extremities  of  a  line 
are  points.  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to 
consider  a  point  as  an  evanescent  circle  or 
sphere,    ii point-circle  lias  thus  the  equation 

and  fi  point-sphere  the  equation 

Point.  In  Heraldry,  an  oidinaiy  somewhat 
resembling  the  pile  [PiI'B],  but  issuing  from 
the  base  of  the  escutcheon  instead  of  the 
chief:  seldom  use4  in  English,  but  frequently 
in  foreign  armories. 

Point.  In  Music,  a  character  used  by  many 
instead  of  the  dash,  its  chief  use  being  to  dis- 
tinguish those  notes  from  which  an  intermediate 
effect  is  required  dissimilar  to  the  dash. 

Point  Blank.  In  Gunnery,  this  term  de- 
notes the  position  of  the  gun  when  so  pointed 
that  its  axis  produced  will  pass  through  the 
object  aimed  at.  A  g^  may  therefore  be 
point  blank  with  reference  to  an  object^  and 
yet  not  be  parallel  to  the  horizon.  The  point 
blank  range  oi  a  gun  is  the  range  obtained  at 
the  first  graze  of  the  shot,  when  the  piece  placed 
on  its  proper  carriage  is  fired,  with  the  service 
charge,  on  a  horizontal  plane,  with  no  elevation. 

Point  of  ZnJIozion.    [Inflexion.] 

Point  of  Koan  Impact.  In  Rifle  prac- 
tice, the  point  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
two  lines  drawn  parallel  to  two  fixed  bases, 
horizontal  and  vertical,  generally  one  side  and 
the  bottom  of  the  target.  From  these  bases 
tlie  horizontal  and  vertical  distances  of  each 
shot  are  measured,  and  the  mean  distances  of 
all  the  shot  are  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of 
the  distances  by  the  number  of  shot.  Lines 
are  then  drawn  at  these  mean  distances,  and 
their  intersection  is  the  point  of  viean  impact, 
from  which  the  distance  of  each  shot  is 
measured;  these  distances  are  added  together, 
and  their  sum,  divided  by  the  number  of  shot 
on  the  target,  gives  the  figure  of  merit.  Half 
a  diagonal  of  the  target  is  allowed  for  every 
shot  that  misses. 

Points.  Small  flat  pieces  of  cordage  put 
through  the  sails  in  horizontal  rows,  for  the 
purpose  of  reefing  them. 

Points  of  tlie  Compass.     [Compass.] 
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POINTED  ARCHITECTURE 

VolntedArolilteotiire.   [Architecture.] 

Pointer  Sor-  The  variety  termed  Cants 
farniliaris  avicvlarius  by  linnseos.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  hare  been  introduced  from  Spain. 
The  descendants  of  the  English  variety  of 
pointer  when  imported  into  tropical  countries 
retain  the  acquirod  instinct  of  jpointin^  to  the 
same  extent  as  their  ancestors. 

PotnterSf  Tlie.  In  Aatronomy,  the  two 
bright  stars  in  the  body  of  the  Great  Bear, 
which  point  to  the  pole  star,  and  enable  it  to 
be  readily  singled  out. 

Folntliir-    In  Artillery.    [Layivo  a  Gun  ; 

GUNNSRT.] 

Poison  (Fr. ;  Lat.  potio,  a  potion).  A 
poison  is  commonly  defined  to  be  a  substance 
which  when  administered  in  small  quantities  is 
capable  of  acting  deleteriously  on  the  body,  and 
in  popular  hinguage  is  confined  to  substances  \ 
which  destroy  life  in  small  doses.  There  are 
many  difficulties  in  respect  to  the  medical  and 
legal  definition  of  poisons,  which  are  discussed 
in  works  on  Toxicology,  more  especially  in 
reference  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term 
detuUy  poison,  which  ia  generally  used  in  in- 
dictments for  poisoning.  (Taylor  On  Poisons.) 
[Toxicology.] 

PoUon*  Arrow.  The  name  of  Arrow 
Poison  is  given  to  various  plants  with  which 
the  natives  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
poison  the  tips  of  their  arrows  to  render  them 
more  fatal  in  their  effects.  For  this  purpose 
the  juice  of  Euphorbia  heptagona,  virosUt  and 
eer^ormiSf  is  used  in  A&ica,  and  that  of  E. 
cotini/olia  in  Brazil ;  the  Wourali,  Ourari,  or 
Carana  poison,  derived  from  Strychnos  toxifera^ 
is  employed  by  the  savages  of  Guiana;  and 
tile  Tieut^  poison,  prepared  from  Btrycknos 
IHetUij  by  the  Javanese.  The  poisonouM  juice 
of  the  Manchineel,  Hippomtme  mancineU^L,  is 
also  used  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Poison  IVood.  The  name  given  in 
America  to  Rhvts  venenata,  a  virulent  species 
of  a  poisonous  family. 

Poison-fluiff.  The  superior  maxillary 
teeth  of  certain  species  of  serpents  are  so 
called,  which,  besides  the  cavity  for  the  pulp, 
appear  to  be  perforated  by  a  second  longitudi- 
nal canal,  which  is  open  at  both  ends  and  re- 
ceives at  the  end  nearest  to  the  base  of  the  fang 
the  termination  of  the  duct  of  the  poison-gland. 

The  tooth  consists  essentially  of  a  narrow 
and  thin  plate,  bent  upon  itself  lengthwise, 
and  with  the  approximated  margins  adherent 
together.  In  some  poison-fangs  the  line  of 
adhesion  is  visible  along  the  convex  side  of  Uie 
tooth.  There  is  generally  but  one  poison-fang 
on  each  maxillary  bone  ;  but  sometimes  there 
are  a  few  additional  teeth  behind  the  principal 
fang.  The  fang  ordinarily  lies  recumbent ;  but 
when  the  serpent  is  about  to  strike  with  this 
weapon,  it  is  erected  by  a  rotatory  movement 
of  the  jaw,  and  the  poison-gland  is  at  the  same 
time  compressed  and  emptied  of  its  secretion, ; 
which  is  injected  through  the  hollow  fang  into 
the  wound. 

Polson-irlAB^hk    Those  glands  which  se- 
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Crete  an  acrid  or  venomous  liquor,  conveyed 
along  an  instrument  capable  of  inflicting  ( a 
wound,  are  so  termed.  The  glands  at  the  sides 
of  the  head  of  poisonous  serpents,  those  at  the 
base  of  the  hollow  jaws  of  the  centipede,  or  at 
the  aculeated  tail  of  the  scorpion,  that  com- 
municating with  the  sting  of  uie  bee  and  with 
the  spur  of  the  omithorhynchus,  are  examples. 

Polaooa  (Ital.).  A  peculiar  vessel  with 
three  masts,  navigated  chiefly  in  the  Levant 
and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Polar.  Having  reference  to  x>oles ;  as  po' 
lar  circles^  polar  regions^  polar  projection y  &c. 

Polar  Boar*  A  genus  of  bears,  dismem- 
bered from  the  true  bears  ( Ursus)  under  the 
title  Tkalarctos  maritimus.  It  differs  from  its 
congeners  by  the  extreme  flatness  of  the  fore- 
head, as  well  as  by  the  proportions  of  the  limbs 
and  form  of  the  teeth.  It  inhabits  the  Arctic 
regions,  where  it  devours  a  greater  compara- 
tive amount  of  fish  and  flesh  than  other  bears. 
The  chase  of  the  white  or  polar  bear  forms 
an  important  source  of  employment  to  the 
Esquimaux,  who  use  it  as  food. 

Polar  cnook.  An  optical  apparatus,  in- 
vented by  Professor  Wheatatone,  for  finding 
the  hour  of  the  day  from  the  polarisation  of 
solar  light. 

Light  reflected  from  the  atmosphere,  like 
other  reflected  light,  is  polarised  m  a  certain 
plane ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  light  reflected 
from  any  particular  point  of  the  sky  is  polar- 
ised in  the  plane  passing  through  that  point, 
through  tlie  sun,  and  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
Suppose  the  point  of  the  sky  under  observation 
to  be  the  pole,  then  the  plane  in  question  is  one 
which  passes  (sensibly)  through  the  axis  of  the 
earth's  rotation,  and  consequently  the  angle 
which  it  makes  with  the  meridian  is  an  hour 
angle:  if,  then,  the  situation  of  this  plane  be 
determined,  the  hour  of  the  day,  or  time  from 
true  noon,  is  determined  also. 

Mr.  Wheatstone's  method  of  determining  the 
plane  of  polarisation  consists  in  attaching  to 
the  top  of  an  upright  pillar  a  glass  plate,  held 
by  a  brass  ring,  and  directed  perpendicularly 
to  the  earth's  axis,  the  lower  naif  of  the  ring 
being  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  (which 
may  be  again  subdivided)  to  represent  the 
hours.  A  conical  tube  ia  fitted  into  the  brass 
ring,  so  that  its  axis  is  parallel  to  that  of  the 
earth.  The  upper  and  wide  end  of  the  tube  is 
closed  by  a  plate  of  glass  having  a  star  of 
selenite  on  it,  and  a  Nicol's  prism  is  attached 
to  the  lower  end-  The  principal  sections  of  the 
thin  plates  of  selenite  which  form  the  star  are 
all  parallel,  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to 
the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  prism,  and  so 
placed  that  the  lamellae  simultaneously  appear 
colourless.  In  order  to  make  the  observation 
the  tube  is  turned  till  the  central  portion  of 
the  star  exhibits  the  maximum  of  red  colour, 
when  a  black  line  drawn  on  the  glass  plate  in 
the  direction  of  a  principal  section  of  the 
lamelhe,  and  serring  as  an  index,  gives  the 
position  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the 
reflected  light,  and  consequently  indicates  the 
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honr.  Instead  of  this  apparatus,  Soleil  pro- 
posed to  use  a  polariscope  containing  two 
plates  of  quartz  of  opposite  rotation,  in  which 
case  the  situation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation 
becomes  known  by  the  equality  of  colour. 

The  polariscope  has  some  advantages  over 
the  sun-dial,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  used  some 
time  before  sunrise  and  aft<'r  simset,  and  even 
when  the  sky  is  in  some  measure  clouded  ;  but 
the  practical  use  of  the  instrument  appears  to 
be  subject  to  many  considerable  difficulties. 
(Annual  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Chemistry^ 
<§[c.  vol.  iii.  part  i.) 
Volar  Coordinates.  [Coobdixates.] 
Polar  Developable  of  a  Won-Plane 
Curve*  The  surface  enveloped  by.  its  normal 
planes.  The  generators  of  the  surface  or  the 
intersections  of  consecutive  normal  planes  were 
called  by  Monge  the  pdar  lines ;  they  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  respective  osculating  planes, 
and  pass  through  the  centres  of  absolute  cur- 
Tature.  Every  point  of  a  polar  line,  and  con- 
sequently every  point  of  the  polar  developable, 
is  obviously  equidistant  from  three  consecutive 
paints  of  the  curve.  The  intersection  of  two 
polar  lines,  which  is  a  point  on  the  cuspidal 
«dge  of  the  polar  developable,  is  equidistant  from 
four  consecutive  points  on  the  curve,  and  con- 
sequently the  centre  of  the  osculating  sphere,  or 
sphere  of  closest  contact  with  the  curve.  Since 
every  normal  to  the  curve  touches  the  polar 
developable,  two  intersecting  consecutive  nor- 
mals meet  each  other  on  a  polar  line,  and  the 
plane  of  the  two  contains  the  tangent  to  the 
original  curve  as  well  as  the  normal  to  the 
polar  developable.  From  this  it  follows  that 
the  cuspidal  edge  of  the  developable  formed 
by  a  series  of  intersecting  normals  of  the 
curve  is  a  geodesic ;  on  the  polar  developable 
it  is  also  an  evolute  of  the  curve,  so  that  the 
polar  developable  may  be  regarded  as  the  locus 
of  the  evolutes  of  the  original  curve.  By 
unfolding  the  polar  developable  into  a  plane, 
the  original  curve,  which  is  an  orthogonal 
trajectory  of  its  tangent  planes,  becomes,  as  it 
were,  condenaed  into  a  point,  and  the  series  of 
evolutes  becomes  transformed  into  a  pencil  of 
rays  having  that  point  as  centre.  The  polar 
developable  also  contains  the  locus  of  the  centres 
of  absolute  curvature,  but  this  does  not  in 
general  form  one  of  the  series  of  evolutes,  since 
two  successive  principal  normals  do  not  intersect 
one  another,  but  touch  the  polar  developable 
at  consecutive  points  of  the  same  polar  line. 
We  may  mention  lastly  an  important  relation 
between  the  primitive  curve,  and  the  cuspidal 
edge  of  its  polar  developable,  viz.  the  angle  of 
contact  of  the  one  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 
torsion  of  the  other.  A  similar  relation,  how- 
ever, does  not  exist  between  the  radii  of  curva- 
ture and  torsion,  since  the  corresponding  ele- 
mentary arcs  of  the  two  curves  have  in  general 
different  lengths.  All  that  can  be  asserted 
w^ith  respect  to  these  radii  is  that  the  rectangle 
under  the  correaponding  radii  of  curvature  is 
equal  to  that  under  the  radii  of  torsion.  The 
polar  developable  of  a  spherical  curve  is  a  cone 
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whose  vertex  is  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere 
with  which  all  osculating  spheres  coincide. 
The  polar  developable  of  a  plane  curve  is  a 
cylinder  standing  on  the  plane  evolute  of  that 
curve,  and  containing  all  its  non-plane  evolutf  s. 

[EVOLUTK.] 

Polar  Blstance.  The  angular  distance  of 
a  celestial  body  from  either  pole.  Thus  we  have 
north  polar  distance  and  south  polar  distancf. 
The  declination  of  a  celestial  body  is  its  distance 
from  the  celestial  equator,  and  in  each  hemi- 
sphere is  the  complement  of  the  polar  distanci^. 

Polar  UfTlits.    [AuROBA  Borbaxis.] 

Polar  Xitne  of  a  Von-Plane  Curve. 
The  name  given  by  Monge  to  the  line  in  which 
two  consecutive  normal  planes  "intersect  one 
another.     [Polab  Drvblopablk] 

Polar  Reoiproeal  of  a  Plane  Carve. 
The  locus  of  the  poles  of  its  tangents,  or  the 
envelope  of  the  polars  of  its  points,  these  poles 
and  polars  having  reference  usually  to  a  giv<>n 
circle.  The  polar  reciprocal  (or  reciprocal,  as  it 
is  more  frequently  called)  and  the  primitive 
curve,  therefore,  are  reciprocal  polars  with  re- 
spect to  an  auxiliary  circle.  The  equation  of 
this  circle  being  written  in  the  homogeneouB 
form: 

the  polar  of  a  point  f,  %  f,  will  have  the 
equation, 

J^^  +  yil  +  ^'C-O, 

and  the  equation  of  the  polar  redprocal  will 
be  simply  the  expression  of  the  condition  that 
this  polar  shall  touch  the  primitive  curv^.  The 
function  of  {,  ij,  f,  which  when  equated  to  aero 
expresses  this  condition,  belongs  to  the  class 
of  functions  called  taciinvarianis,  and  in  this 
particular  case  the  function  is  called  the  reci- 
procant  of  the  quantic  u,  where  u  »  0  is  the  equa^ 
tion  of  the  primitive  curve.  [TAcrnrvABiAsr 
and  Bbciprocant.] 

The  actual  calculation  of  the  reciprocant  is 
often  a  difficult  problem  :  it  has,  however,  been 
effected  for  many  curves  of  higher  orders,  as  may 
be  seen  on  reference  to  Dr.  Salmon^s  works. 

The  auxiliary  quadric  with  respect  to  which 
poles  and  polars  are  taken  being  a  circle, 
metrical  as  well  as  graphic  properties  of  curves 
may  be  easily  transform- 
ed. The  centre  of  the 
auxiliary  drcle  (or  ori- 
gin) being  at  o,  the  polar 
of  any  point  «t,  on  the 
primitive  curve  w,  is  the 
perpendicular  to  am  at 
the  inverse  point  m^f 
where  om.om.'=i  Jl^ss* 
(radius)'.  The  locus  of 
nil,  therefore,  is  at  once 
the  inverse  curve  to  the 
primitive  and  the  pedal 
of  its  polar  reciprocal; 
in  other  words,  the  polar  reciprocal  is  the 
first  negative  pedal  of  the  inverse  of  the  primi- 
tive ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  inverse 
x>f  the  first  positive  pedal.    In  this  mannef  a 
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useful  relation  is  established  between  three  im- 
portant classes  of  ciirres.  [Ixybbsb  Cdavbs 
and  Pedals.] 

The  polars  of  points  in  lines  are  obviouslj 
homographic  with  respect  to  the  points  them- 
selves, and  therefore  correbpond  anharmonically 
to  the  latter ;  so  that  to  a  point  and  its  polax 
with  respect  to  any  conic  C  correspond,  re- 
spectively, a  polar  and  its  pole  with  respect  to 
the  reciprocal  conic  C.  The  properties  of 
ri'ciprocal  conies,  however,  are  too  numerous  to 
be  here  enumerated,  and  are  fully  discussed  in 
all  good  treatises  on  the  subject 

In  the  same  way  the  polar  reciprocal  of  any 
surface  S  is  the  locus  S'  of  the  polos  of  its 
tangent  planes,  or  the  envelope  of  the  polar 
planes  of  its  several  points,  with  respect  to  an 
auxiliary  sphere.  The  polar  piano  of  every 
point  m  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vector 
om,  and  cuts  the  latter  in  a  point  m^t  such  that 
oni.om^  =.^'  =  const.  The  polar  of  every  line  is 
a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  and  the 
shortest  line  between  the  two  always  passes 
through  the  origin.  Since  a  surface  S  of  the 
n^  oi^er  meets  every  line  in  n  points,  n  tan- 
gent planes  can  be  drawn  through  every  line 
to  the  reciprocal  surface  S' ;  in  other  words,  the 
latter  is  of  the  n^  class.  If  one  of  these  sur- 
faces is  a  quadric,  therefore,  the  other  will  be 
so.  The  reciprocal  of  a  ruled  surface  is  an- 
other ruled  surface  of  the  same  order,  for  in 
the  one,  since  an  infinite  number  of  tangent 
planes  pass  through  a  generator,  in  the  other 
an  infinite  number  of  points  will  lie  in  a  line, 
and  further,  the  order  and  class  of  every  ruled 
surface  are  equal — the  planes  being  all  tan- 
gent planes  which  are  drawn  through  an  ar- 
bitrary line  and  the  n  generator  of  the  surface 
which  it  meets.  The  polar  reciprocal  of  a  de- 
velopable is  a  non-plane  curve,  for  since  in  the 
former  the  tangent  planes  coincide  at  all  points 
of  a  generator,  in  the  latter  the  points  of  con- 
tact of  all  planes  through  a  tangent  coincide. 
The  order  of  the  developable  is  again  the  same 
as  the  class  of  the  curve,  and  the  class  of  the 
developable,  or  number  of  tangent  planes 
through  a  point,  is  equal  to  the  order  of  the 
curve.  To  the  cuspidal  edge  of  the  one  cor- 
responds the  developable  formed  by  the  tan- 
gents of  the  other,  and  so  on.  Finally,  the 
polar  recnprocal  of  a  cone  is  a  plane  curve. 

Polar  Triangles.     [Spherical  Tbigoko- 

METRT.] 

PolarSf  Reolprooal.  [Rbcifbocal  Po- 
lars.] 

PolailsaUoii  of  Kigrlit.  Ordinarv  light  is 
regarded  as  consisting  of  ethereal  undulations 
occurring  in  every  conceivable  plane.  By  the 
reflect  ion  of  such  light  from  certain  surfaces,  or 
by  its  transmission  Uirough  certain  bodies,  these 
nndidations  are  made  to  take  place  in  one  or 
two  planes  only.  The  light  is  then  said  to  be 
polarised. 

The  polarisation  of  light  may  be  effected  in 
various  ways,  but  chiefly  in  the  following:  1. 
By  reflection  at  a  proper  angle  from  the  sur- 
faces of  transparent  media,  as  glass,  water, 
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&c.  2.  By  transmission  through  crystals 
possessing  the  property  of  double* refraction. 
3.  By  transmission  through  a  sufficient  number 
of  transparent  uncrystallised  plates  placed  at 
proper  angles.  The  following  experiment  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  first  of  these  modes,  and 
also  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  difference  between 
common  and  polarised  light. 

Let  A  and  B  be  two  metallic  or  pasteboard 
tubes  open  at  both  ends, 
and  fitting  into  each  other 
BO  as  to  turn  stiffly.  Into  w> 
each  of  these  let  a  piece  / 
of  polished  glass  M,  N,  having  one  of  its  sides 
roughened,  and  blackened  with  melted  pitch  or 
black  varnish  so  as  to  destroy  its  internal 
reflection,  be  fixed  in  such  a  position  that  its 
surface  shall  make  an  angle  of  33°  with  the 
axis  of  the  tubes.  Let  the  tubes  now  be  placed 
so  that  the  light  from  the  sun  or  any  luminary 
falling  on  the  plate  M,  shall  be  reflected  along 
the  axis :  and  let  the  tube  A  be  fixed  in  that 
position.  The  light  which  traverses  the  axis 
of  the  tube  will  fall  on  the  plate  N,  from  which 
it  will  be  again  reflected,  and  may  be  received 
by  the  eye,  or  on  a  screen.  The  apparatus 
being  thus  arranged,  let  the  tube  B  be  tiurned 
round  within  A,  carrying  with  it  the  reflector 
N,  which  in  its  revolution  will  always  preserve 
the  same  inclination  to  the  axis  of  the  tube ; 
and  the  ray  of  light  reflected  from  N  will 
describe  a  conical  surface.  Now,  on  attending 
to  the  ray  reflected  from  N,  it  will  be  observed 
in  the  course  of  the  revolution  constantly  to 
vaiT  in  intensity:  at  two  opposite  points  it 
will  acquire  a  maximum  of  intensity ;  and  at 
other  two  opposite  points,  intermediate  between 
these,  it  will  entirely  disappear.  On  comparing 
the  positions  of  the  reflecting  planes  at  the 
occurrence  of  these  phases,  it  will  be  foimd 
that  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  greatest  when 
the  plane  N  is  paraUd  to  M,  and  that  there  is 
no  reflection  from  K  when  the  two  planes  are 
at  right  angles.  It  thus  appears  that  a  ray  of 
light  reflected  from  the  sunace  of  glass  at  this 
particular  angle  of  33°  is  incapable  of  being 
reflected  a  second  time  from  a  similar  surface, 
perpendicular  to  the  former,  at  an  equal  angle 
of  mcidence.  This  property  is  expressed  by 
saying  that  the  light  reflected  from  M  is 
polarised  in  the  plane  of  refieetion.  It  has, 
in  fact,  acquired  some  property  or  modification, 
in  virtue  of  which,  while  it  preserved  the  power 
of  being  again  reflected  in  the  same  plane,  it 
ceases  to  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  law  of 
reflection  in  a  perpendicular  plane. 

When  the  ray  reflected  from  M  is  received 
perpendicularly  on  a  tourmaline  plate,  it  will 
present  different  phenomena  of  transmission  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  plate, 
i.  e.  the  axis  of  the  crystal  from  which  the  plate 
was  cut.  If  the  axis  is  parallel  to  the  reflect- 
ing plane,  the  whole  of  the  light  will  be  trans-> 
mitted  through  the  plate ;  but  if  the  plate  be 
turned  round  in  \\s  own  plane  until  the  axis 
becomes  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  plane, 
no  portion  of  the  light  will  be  transmitted. 
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From  these  experiments  it  appc£rs  that  light 
polarised  by  reflection  possesses  the  following 
characters,  which  are  invariably  found  to  be- 
long to  all  polarised  light,  in  whatever  way 
the  polarisation  may  have  been  produced:  1. 
It  is  incapable  of  being  reflected  by  polished 
transparent  bodies  at  certain  angles  of  inci- 
dence, and  in  certain  positions  of  the  plane  of 
incidence.  2.  It  is  incapable  of  being  trans- 
mitted by  a  plate  of  tourmaline  when  incident 
perpendicularly  upon  it,  in  certain  positions  of 
the  plate  ;  but  it  is  readily  transmitted  by  it  in 
certain  other  positions,  at  right  angles  to  the 
former. 

The  polarisation  of  light  by  reflection  is  only 
effected  completely  when  the  light  falls  on  the 
reflecting  surface  at  a  particular  angle ;  and  it 
has  been  mentioned  that,  in  the  case  of  glass, 
the  angle  which  the  direction  of  the  ray  must 
xrake  with  the  surface  is  about  33°,  or  the 
anffle  of  incidence  (the  complement  of  the 
former)  must  be  57^,  in  round  numbers. 
This  angle  is  called  the  polarising  angle.  It  is 
different  for  different  substances ;  but  from  an 
extensive  series  of  experiments  with  a  great 
number  of  different  bodies,  Sir  David  Brewster 
found  the  following  remarkably  simple  and 
beautiful  relation  to  subsist  in  all  cases  be> 
tween  the  polarising  angle  and  the  refractive 
power  of  the  medium,  viz.  The  tangent  of  the 
f>olarunng  angle  for  any  medium  is  the  index 
of  refraction  nelonging  to  that  medium. 

All  reflecting  substances  are  capable  of  po- 
larising light  if  incident  at  proper  angles ;  but 
metallic  bodies,  and  bodies  of  veiy  high  re- 
fractive power,  like  the  diamond,  appear  to 
do  BO  omy  imperfectly,  the  reflected  ray  not 
entirely  disappearing  in  circumstances  when  a 
perfectlv  polarised  ray  would  be  completely 
extingmshed. 

When  light  is  reflected  at  an  an^Ie  greater 
or  less  than  the  polarising  angle,  it  is  partially 
polarised.  A  second  reflection  in  the  same 
plane  renders  the  polarisation  more  complete ; 
and  by  rep<;ating  the  reflections  a  sufficient 
number  of  times,  it  may  be  polarised  at  any 
angle  of  incidence. 

The  second  method  of  effecting  th«  polari- 
sation of  light,  above  mentioned,  is  by  trans- 
mission through  doublv  refracting  crystals. 
When  a  ray  of  common  light  is  separated  into 
two  by  double  refraction,  both  the  pencils,  at 
their  emergence  from  the  crystal,  arc  found  to 
be  completely  polarised ;  but  in  different  planes, 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  This  may  be 
proved  by  receiving  them  on  a  reflecting  surface 
at  the  polarising  angle,  or  by  examining  them 
through  a  plattf^  of  tourmaline,  or  by  inter- 
posing a  second  crystal  also  having  the  power 
of  double  refraction ;  and  in  all  cases  each 
pencil  will  exhibit  the  same  phenomena  as  . 
light  polarised  by  reflection.  Let  a  ray  of  light 
taXl  on  a  rhomboid  of  Iceland  spar,  it  will  be 
separated  into  two,  of  which  call  O  the  ordinarv 
ray  and  E  the  extraordinary  ray.  Let  botk 
pencils  l>e  received  on  a  second  rhomboid,  and 
the  following    phenomena  will  be   observed. 
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When  the  rhomboids  are  in  similar  positions, 
or  have  their  homologous  faces  parallel,  neif  htT 
of  the  pencils  will  be  separated  by  the  second 
crystal ;  but  0  will  produce  only  an  ordinary 
ray,  and  £  only  an  extraordinary  ray.    On 
turning  the  second  crystal  round  through  an 
angle  of  90^,  O  produces  only  an  extraordinary 
,  ray,  and  £  only  an  ordinary  ray.    In  in  term  e- 
i  diate  positions,  each  pencil  is  separated  by  the 
'  second  crystal  into  two,  in  the  same  manner 
I  as  ordinary  light.   This  experiment,  which  was 
first  made  by  If  uy gens,  and  accurately  describKl 
by  him,  may  be  made  as  follows:  Take  tw«) 
moderately  thick  rhomboids  of  Iceland  spar,  and 
lay  them  down  (the  one  over  the  other^  on  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  having  a  small  and  well- 
deflned  black  spot  on  it.    When  the  rhomboitls 
are  so  placed  that  their  homologous  sides  ar>' 
i  parallel,  the  spot  will  be  seen  double  through 
the  combined  crystals,  as  if  they  formed  one 
piece  ;  both  images  will  be  equally  bright,  and 
the  line  which  joins  them  will  be  parallel  to 
the  principal  sections  of  the  cr^'stals.    This  is 
shown  at  A  in  the  figure  below.    If  we  now 
turn  round  the  upper  crystal  in  the  horizontal 
!  plane  from  left  to  right,  two  new  faint  images 
will  make  their  appearance,  as  at  B.     Con- 
tinuing to  turn,  the  four  images  will  be  all 
equally  luminous,  as  at  C,  where  the  crystal 
has  been  turned  46^.   As  the  rotation  procet^is, 
the   two  original    images    become   extremely 
faint,  as  at  D.    When  the  crystal  has  been 
turned  90*^,  there  will  again  be  only  two  images, 
as  at  E :  two  new  faint  images  will  again  appear 
at  F.    At  O,  where  the  angle  of  rotation  is 
three  quadrants,  the  four  will  be  again  equally 
bright;   farther  on  ^__.^______„.^ 

at  H  they  will  be-     •   *  •!  .;  .,  ;.  %  U  •X 
come  unequal ;  and    ABcosrOHi 
at  I,  when  the  revo- 
lution is  precisely  180°,  they  will  all  coalesce 
into  one  bright  spot.    From  all  these  appear- 
ances it  follows  that  the  ordinary  lay  is  polar- 
ised in  the  principal  plane  of  the  crystal,  and 
the  extraordinary  ray  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  principal  plane. 

The  phenomena  produced  by  the  polarisation 
of  light  are  among  the  most  splenaid  and  sin- 
gular in  the  whole  range  of  physical  science. 
They  lay  open  many  new  views  of  the  consti- 
tution of  natural  bodies,  and  their  explanation 
constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  theory  of 
light.  The  general  explanation,  according  \o 
the  undulatory  theory  of  Light  has  been  thus 
given  : — 

'  Common  light  consists  of  undulations  in 
which  the  vibrations  of  each  particle  are  in  the 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  wave's  motion.  The 
polarisation  of  light  is  the  resolution  of  each 
vibration  into  two,  one  parallel  to  a  given 
plane  passing  through  the  direction  of  the 
wave's  motion,  and  the  other  perpendicular  to 
that  plane,  which  become  in  certain  cases  the 
origin  of  waves  that  travel  in  different  directions. 
When  we  are  able  to  separate  one  of  these 
from  the  other,  we  say  that  the  light  of  each  is 
polarised.  When  the  resolved  vibration  parallel 
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to  the  plane  is  preserved  unaltered,  and  that 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  is  diminished  in  a 
^ivcn  ratio  (or  Tice  Yers&),  and  not  separated 
from  it,  we  say  that  the  light  is  partially  po- 
larised.' (Airy*s  Mathematical  Tracts^  p.  339.) 
Circular  Pdarisation  is  produced  when  light 
is  twice  totally  reflected  from  the  second  sur- 
fji^ea  of  bodies  at  their  angle  of  maximum 
polarisation.  It  may  also  be  produced,  as  was 
discovered  by  Arago,  by  the  passage  of  light 
through  rock  crystal ;  or,  as  discovered  by 
I^iot  and  Seebeck,  through  certain  fluids,  as 
oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  laurel,  solution  of 
KUgar,  &c. 

Elliptic  Polarisation  is  produced  by  reflexion 
from  the  polished  surfaces  of  metals  at  angles 
included  between  70°  45'  and  78<^  SC/;  gold 
having  the  least  and  tin  the  gre^itest  polarising 
angles.  This  property  was  discovered  by  Sir 
David  Brewster. 

The  polarisation  of  light  by  reflexion  was 
aecidently  discovered  by  Malus,  a  French  en- 
gineer officer,  in  the  year  1810;  and  the  phe- 
nomena, which  appeared  the  most  remarkable 
of  any  that  had  yet  been  observed,  both  on 
account  of  their  splendour  and  their  intimate 
relations  with  the  more  interesting  parts  of 
physical  optics  and  the  theory  of  nght,  soon 
began  to  be  studied  with  great  care,  and  to  be 
varied  in  every  possible  way,  by  Malus  himself, 
by  Biot,  Arago,  Dr.  Young,  Seebeck,  Sir  David 
Brewster,  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  many  others. 
But  the  writer  who  beyond  all  doubt  con- 
tributed most  to  connect  them  with  theory,  and 
to  show  their  mutual  relations  and  dependen- 
cies, was  Fresnel,  whose  success  in  deriving 
them,  by  a  priori  reasoning,  from  the  principles 
of  the  undulatory  hypothesis  of  light,  was  so 
complete  as  to  place  the  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  that  theory  on  almost  the  same  footing  of 
credibility  as  that  of  gravitation  itself.    Ana- 
logous phenomena  to  those  of  the  polarisation  of 
light  have  been  found  to  belong  also  to  radiant 
heat.    Dr.  Forbes,  Principal  of  the  University 
of  St.  Andrew,  who  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful   investigators    in    this    interesting 
department  of  physics,  has  shown  that  heat 
is  polarised  both  by  reflection  and  refraction. 
He  has  also  succeeded  in  depolarising  heat, 
and  thereby  proved  that  heat  possesses  the 
property  of  double  refraction. 

(Malus,  Thhrie  de  la  BoMe  Refraction; 
Fresnel,  Memoires  de  P Institute  1824,  1826. 
1827;  Herschel's  *  Treatise  on  Light,'  Ency. 
Aftir.;  Brewster's  *  Optics,*  Cabinet  Cyclopedia ; 
various  papers  in  the  Phil,  Trans,  from  1813 
to  1819 ;  Airy's  Math.  Tracts,  2d  edit.  1831 ; 
and  the  various  scientific  journals.) 

Polarlsoope.  Any  apparatus  or  instrument 
by  means  of  which  it  can  be  ascertained  whether 
light  is  in  its  ordinary  state  or  has  been  polar- 
ised. This  may  be  done  in  various  ways.  The 
polari  scope  proposed  by  Arago  is  formed  of  a 
tul>e  closed  at  one  extremity  by  a  plate  of  rock 
crystal  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  optical  axis, 
and  about  five  millimetres  (or  a  fifth  of  an 
ineli)  in  thickness,  and  having  at  the  other  end,  I 
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where  the  eye  is  applied,  a  prism  possessing 
the  property  of  double  refraction  placed  trans- 
versely to  the  axis  of  the  tube.  A  beam  of 
polarised  light,  after  passing  through  the  plate, 
IS  decomposed  by  the  prism  into  two  others, 
which  are  polarised  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  exhibit  the  complementary  colours, 
varying  with  the  position  of  the  prism. 

FoUuri^.  In  Physics,  that  property  of 
bodies  in  consequence  of  which,  when  at  liberty 
to  move  freely,  they  arrange  themselves  in 
certain  determinate  directions,  or  point,  as  it 
were,  to  given  poles.  Thus,  an  iron  bar  acquires 
polarity  b^  magnetism,  and,  when  suspended 
from  a  smgle  point,  arranges  itself  in  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  or  points  to 
the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth. 

Pole  (Gr.  'r6\os).  In  Surveying,  a  measure 
of  length,  containing  16j  feet  or  5^  yards;  it 
is  the  same  as  rod.  Sometimes  tnc  term  is 
used  as  a  superficial  measure ;  a  square  pole 
denoting  5 j  x  5^  yards,  or  30j>  square  yarda 
For  the  meaning  of  the  term  pole  as  used  in 
geometry,  see  Cooedinates,  and  Poles  akd 

POLABS. 

Pole  Star.  The  pole  star  of  a  planet  is 
the  star  towards  which  either  end  of  its  axis  of 
rotation  happens  to  be  directed  at  any  particular 
epoch.  Thus  the  earth's  axis  prolonged,  at  the 
present  time  towards  the  north,  passes  by  a 
star  in  the  constellation  Ursa  Minor,  which  is 
thence  called  the  pole  star,  or  Polaris,  Similarly, 
the  axis  prolonged  southwards  passes  through 
the  constellation  of  the  Southern  Cross. 

Of  course,  the  place  in  which  the  pole  star 
of  any  phmet  will  be  found,  depends  upon  the 
inclination  of  the  axis  of  that  planet  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  direction  of  that 
inclination.  Consequently,  if  we  know  the  pole 
star  of  a  planet^  we  know  these  two  elements 
of  the  planet's  equator. 

In  the  case  of  the  earth,  owing  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  precession  and  nutation,  the  pole 
star  is  continually  changing.  If  the  axis 
remained  parallel  to  itself,  the  pole  star  would 
always  be  the  same;  but  we  know  that  it 
varies  in  direction,  still,  however,  preserving 
the  same  angle  with  the  ecliptic,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  descnbe  an  entire  cone  in  an  interval  of 
about  25,870  years ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  this 
period,  the  equinox,  having  accomplished  an 
entire  revolution  on  the  terrestrial  orbit,  returns 
to  occupy  its  initial  position.  The  terrestrial 
axis,  in  executing  this  slow  movement  on  the 
surface  of  the  starry  vault,  describes  a  completo 
circle.  The  celestial  poles,  therefore,  are  in- 
cessantly variable.  In  fact,  the  northern  pole, 
now  quite  near  the  pole  star,  is  still  approaching 
it.  This  diminution  of  angular  distance  will 
continue  until  the  year  2120,  when  they  will  not 
be  more  than  half  a  degree  apart  This  epoch 
passed,  the  pole  will  recede  from  Polaris,  will 
pass  ^om  the  Little  Bear  to  Cepheus,  then 
over  the  borders  of  the  Swan.  In  12,000  years, 
the  bright  star  nearest  to  the  north  pole  will 
be  Vega  in  Lyra,  which  will  then  play  the 
part  of  pole  star;   Canopus,   in  the  southern 
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»ky,  will  be  fquuUy  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator,  or  polr*  of  the  trorld,  are  the  Xveo 

the  other  pole.  ]Mjintd   al)out  which   the   stnra   perfunn   tin  ir 

Voles    ((ir.    ic6\os).      In    Geometry    and  diurnjil  rotation ;  the  j>i4e.t  of  the  horizon  are 

Astninomy,    the    extremities    of    an    axis   of  the  zenith  and  nadir;  the  p'>te.s  of  the   intri- 

rotation  of  a  sphere  or  spheroid.     In  Spherics,  dian  are  the  points  of  the   horizon    due  e:i&t 

the  poles  of  a  p:n»at  circle  are  the  extn^mities  and  w«'st. 

of  the  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane        Poles.     In  Physics,  the  poinds  of  a  l»<*«ly 

of  the  circle,  and  passing  through  its  centre,  in  which  its  attnictive  or  repnlsive  enerpr  ap- 

The  po'es  of  the  ecHptic  are  the  points  al)out  pears  to  be  eonceutrati><U     Thus,  they>r/V.«?  of  n 

which  the  stars  are  carried  by  the  slow  motion  rmujuet  are  the  opposite  points  in    which  the 

of  the  precession  of  the  e<iuinoxes ;  the  j>oles  of  nuiguetic  force  is  most  strongly  manifestecL 
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